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NOTICE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION  Of  THE 
SCHOCH^MASTBR. 

This  lUtte  Periodic^  the  t>l»j«ct  of  which  ia  explainod  be- 
kv,  ham  now  been  in  coune  of  publication  fbr^aboTo  two 
"■■<*■  WitlKmt  f^ffingj  fttdgifying^  or  eflfort  of  any 
kady  it  kss  been  Teoeired  thronghout  Scotland  as  a  wel- 
tmm.,  ■LU.4imed,  d^eap  publication.  Through  friendly  ad- 
rice,  a^  lepeaii'd  iftyitation,  the  Schooljcaster  is  now 
iii—iii  %e  MMtke  hie  appcprmee  across  the  Boidei^  Though 
his  iQCubntlaiDa  are  printed  in  Edinburgh,  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  obfecte  are  as  eztensiTe  as  British  society,  or  as  hn- 
■aBttyitad^  For  their  eneooragement  and  furtherance,  we 
y^Btasst  to  msHiitsA  the  kindness  of  all  liberal  and  intelligent 
bglidnncii  and  Irishmen;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped 
&at  Um  &Tour  and  protection  of  his  own  countrymen, 
•broad  as  at  home,  will  not  be  withheld  from  the  School- 
XAaTXR  while  he  shall  continiie  to  deeerre  their  counten. 
aace.  For  hie  honeeiy  of  purpose  and  earnest  endeavour, 
we  can  midcrtake,  and  that  thus  far  at  least  he  will  not 
dMfncc  thdr  kindness. 
ST.  jawES's  square; 

tt8»i8Bi. 


•^*  This  work  is  published  in  Weekly  NumbCTS,  price 
Three-naU^ieBce;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  stitched  in  a  neat 
wnpper,  with  JOHNSTONE'S  MONTHLY  REGISTER 
OF  PUBLIC  EVENTS  AND  SCOTTISH  LISTS,  price 
Se^enjmuse  when  consisting  of  four  numtes,  and  Nine^ 
pemce  when  consisting  of  Jive  numbers^  with  an  enlarged 
B^gtstcr.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  take  the 
Weekly  Numben^  the  Register  and  Cover  may  be  had  se- 
paraticly,  price  One  Penny. 


ADDRESS. 

This  Mttle  periodical  publication  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  non^removal  of  the  Ttuc$s  on  Knowledge, 
In  Jafiuarf^  1831,  I,  in  common  with  every  one 
connected  with  the  newspaper  press,  exulted  in 
tbe  proipect  of  an  immediate  and  large  reduction 
of  Ike  iaty  on  newspapers  as  among  the  first 
/htonTs  Ubend  Administration.  This  hope,  de- 
bjr$dfyrs  time  to  be  renewed  in  the  present  year, 
bt  tow  *^    length   completely  frustrated ;    and 


the  failure  of  the  late  generous  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Bulwer,  leads  me  to  despair  of  it  ever  being 
effected  till  the  measure  is  wrung  from  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  increase  of  the  unstamped  periodicals. 
I  have  long  had  the  present  Miscellany  in  contem. 
plation,  and  have  spoken  of  it  from  time  to  time ; 
but  as  a  periodical  of  this  kind  can  never  be  of 
equal  value  with  a  newspaper,  nor  at  all  supply  its 
place,  I  still  hoped  that  a  change  in  the  law  would 
permit  those  alterations,  and  that  reduction  in 
price,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  news- 
papers sweep  away  all  other  kinds  of  cheap  publica- 
tions. To  the  month  fff  April  of  the  present  year  I 
looked  forward  as  the  era  of  reduced  prices  and  im- 
proved form;  and  on  the  14th  January  I  noticed  this 
expectation  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle,  Mr. 
BuLwm's  recent  defeat,  however,  settles  a  question 
which,  I  fear,  tbestate  of  the  revenue — if  that  be  the 
only  real  obstacle — ^will  for  a  long  time  prevent  be- 
ing agitated  with  any  hope  of  a  successful  termina- 
tion. The  appearance  of  the  Pehny  Magazine, 
almost  under  the  sanction  of  Ministers,  indicates 
the  course  to  be  pursued  with  the  newspapers,  and 
also  the  sort  of  reading  which  even  a  liberal  go» 
vemment  approves  for  the  people.  It  is  evidently 
thought  better  that  they  should  read  of  the  growth 
of  the  tea  .plant,  than  watch  the  progresd  of  legis- 
lation, or  inquire  into  rights  of  industry  ;  and  learn 
of  the  ostrich  and  the  giraffe,  than  jealously  scru- 
tinize the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Both  kinds  of 
reading  are  good  ;  but  the  knowledge  which  teaches 
men  how  they  may  increase  the  comforts  of  their 
home  and  hearth  is  immeasurably  the  most  im  • 
portant.  It  is,  therefore,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
this  publication  to  be  political,  in  so  far  as  the 
science  of  politics  is  connected  with  social  well- 
being  : — in  short,  to  be  as  political  as  the  existing 
laws  permit,  and  to  approach,  as  closely  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  character  of  what  I  conceive  a  really 
useful  newspaper.  We  must  not  tell  what  passes 
in  Parliament,  nor  at  public  meetings ;  but,  if  re- 
stricted in  details,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  good  government  are  surely  open  to  discussion ; 
and  tbe  complicated  phenomena  of  social  life  pre- 
sent endless  subjects  for  speculation  and  popular 
disquisition.  What  must  not  be  attempted  by  a 
relation  of  facts,  may  be  accomplished  by  illustra* 
digitized  by  VjOO^,. 
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tiona ;  and  we  have  high  authority  for  shadowing 
forth  in  parable  tha*  which  a  Phfirisaical  jealousy 
of  the  freedom  of  discussion  does  not  permit  to 
appear  in  the  direct  form  of  naked  truth.  As  an 
exemplification  of  the  principle,  I  refer  to  the 
Tale,  and  the  Observations  given  in  the  present 
week  on  a  subject  wliich  at  present  occupies  much 
of  the  public  attention — Military  Flogging.  THE 
SCHOOLMASTER,  therefore,  besides  being  as 
political  as  the  laws  allow,  will  embrace  as  wide  a 
range  of  intelligence,  scientific  and  literary,  as  is 
permitted  to  the  Weekly  Reviews  and  Literary 
Journals.  It  will  require  a  few  more  statutes  to 
define  the  exact  limits  which  the  unstamped  publi- 
cations may  not  trespass ;  and  it  may  soon  be  found 
wiser  to  abrogate  a  pernicious  law,  which  there  is 
uch  strong  temptation  to  evade,  than  by  farther 
pains  and  penalties  to  struggle  to  maintain  what 
is  unworthy  of  longer  protection. 

Such  being  the  origin  and  purpose  of  THE 
SCHOOLMASTER,  I  have  now  briefly  to  de- 
tail its  exact  plan.  The  main  object  will  be  the 
cheap  and  universal  diffusion  of  really  useful  in- 
formation of  every  kind,— of  such  snatches  and 
foretastes  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  may  sti- 
mulate  to  more  extended  inquiries,  and  supply 
Elesi BNTS  OF  TuovGHT  in  all  departments  of  mind. 
Mechanical  Inventions,  and  the  progress  of  disco- 
very  in  the  physical  sciences,  but  above  all  in  what 
are  truly  called  the  Useful  Arts,  will,  so  far  as 
space  permits,  be  attended  to  with  the  degree  of 
interest  due  to  their  importance,  as  the  chief  in. 
struments,  under  the  guidance  of  a  gracious  Pro- 
vidence, of  all  the  civilization  and  improvement 
which  mark  the  highest  condition  of  the  human 
family.  The  mariner's  compass  and  the  steam- 
engine  have  already  done  more  for  the  world  than 
all  the  conquerors  that  ever  carried  ''arts  and 
arms"  into  barbarous  regions.  The  printing  press 
has  done  more  for  mankind  than  all  the  law- 
makers that  ever  lived.  What  has  it  still  to 
accomplish  ! — It  shall  be  the  constant,  as  it  is  the 
highest  aim  of  this  Miscellany  to  accelerate  its 
progress  and  extend  its  power.  To  the  young, 
THE  SCHOOLMASTER  will  study  to  supply, 
along  with  useful  information  and  subjects  for  in- 
tellectual exercise,  snatches  of  that  graceful  and 
humanizing  light  literature  with  which  contempor- 
ary times  abound. 

As  this  small  Miscellany  is  intended  for  the 
Many — for  the  great  mass  of  the  People — that 
mighty  class  from  which  in  every  country  the 
greatest  men  have  arisen, — from  which  in  our  island, 
and  almost  in  our  own  day,  have  sprung  a  Burns, 
a  CuLLEN,  a  Cook,  a  Ferguson,  a  Watt, — as  al- 
most without  any  exception  all  great  men  have 
arisen  from  among  the  people,  we  shall,  in  catering 
for  them,  address  ourselves  at  once  as  if  to  the 
best  order  of  capacities;  and  with  "milk  for 
babes"  that  will  yet  be  men,  furnish  food  "  for 
strong  men,"  believing  that  our  world  is  now  old 
enough  to  relish  the  fitting  nourishment  of  mas- 
culine intellects.     If  this  plan  shall  be  less  imme- 


diately  popular  than  pitching  our  tone  in  a  lower 
key,  we  shall  still  deem  it  more  wise,  as  well  aa  more 
respectful,  to  endeavour  to  raise  all  our  audience  to 
the  level,  which,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  may  still  be 
found  too  humble.  The  price  at  which  THE 
SCHOOLMASTER  is  sold  is  so  low  as  only  to  be 
afforded  on  the  expectation  of  considerable  sales. 
It  is  such  as  could  scarcely  be  lessened  by  any 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  only  by  improvements 
in  the  manual  operations  of  printing  which  are 
not  at  present  anticipated.  It  has  not  been  un- 
dertaken without  due  consideration,  nor  without 
securing  the  means,  by  the  assistance  of  prac- 
tised writers,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  patronage 
which  is  solicited  for  it.  It  is  for  time  and  chance 
to  determine  the  degree  in  which  it  may  deserve 
encouragement.  Though  late  in  the  field,  the 
boundaries  are  every  day  extending: — there  is 
room  for  all. 

With  this  explanation  of  motives  and  purposes, 
and  without  farther  preface  or  profession,  I  leave 
this  undertaking  to  speak  henceforth  for  Itself. 
All  that  can  be  claimed  for  it,  or  that  ought  to  be 
desired,  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour, — with  a  trial 
deliberate  enough  to  enable  the  judges  to  make  a 
sound  and  true  deliverance. 

JOHN  JOHNSTONE. 


CHEAP  PERIODICALS 

Cheap  Periodicals  are  in  Britain  of  rather 
ancient,  and  of  most  respectable  lineage.  They 
are  older,  by  half,  than  two-thirds  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  all  of  them  are  the  descendants  of 
great  men.  The  first.  The  Review,  was  projected 
by  De  Foe.  It  appeared  three  times  a-week. 
The  next  Penny  Paper  was  the  Tatler — ^project 
ed  by  Steele,  and  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  Addison  and  Swift,  and  the  greatest  Wits  (as 
they  were  termed)  of  that  day.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian.  The  Tatler 
■old  at  a  penny ;  but  was  not,  in  1709,  nearly  half 
the  size  which  the  Schoolmaster  is,  more  than  a 
century  later,  and  was  very  inferior  in  appearance. 
The  effect  of  these  great  little  works  was  pro 
digious,  as  may  be  gathered  from  contemporary 
writers,  and  especially  from  Swift's  Journal.  Of 
the  Spectator,  20,000  were  occasionally  sold  ;  which, 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  was  more  for 
that  time  than  a  half  million  of  penny  papers 
would  be  now,  when  the  population  of  London 
has  increased  so  prodigiously,  and  readers  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  ;  while  steam,  and  canals, 
and  coaches  have  connected  with  the  Metropolis 
all  those  hives  of  industry  in  Lancasliire,  York- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  Johnson,  in  1750, 
commenced  the  Rambler.  It  appears  to  have  been 
sold  at  twopence,  and  was  published  every  Mon 
day  and  Saturday  for  two  years.  The  number 
sold  was  only  500 !  The  property  belonged  to  a 
bookseUer,  who  paid  the  writer  four  guineas  a- 
week.  To  make  amends  for  this  tardy  success, 
Johnson  lived  to  see  ten  editioas  of  theicollected 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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w^rk  printed  and   sold.    Had   the  Rambler  been 
allowed  to  go  by  post^  at  a  small  charge,  at  least 
ten  times  the  number  must  have  been  sold  then. 
Two  years  after  its  decease^  Johnson   undertook 
the  Idler ,  which  also  existed  two  years ;  the  natu- 
jral  limits  it  would  seem^  of  the  cheap  periodicals  of 
those  days.    Franklin  is  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
ancestors   of  the   cheap    periodicals.     His    Poor 
Richard* 8  Almanack  was,  in  its  own  land  and  day, 
among  the  most  valuable   of   these  publications. 
Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  the   Mirror  was  be- 
gun  in  this  city.    The  principal  papers  were  con- 
tiibiited  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of  Feeling. 
It  had  some  sale  in  England ;  but  no  very  great 
success   anyway,   in   point  of  numbers.     It  has, 
however,  often  been  reprinted.    The  Mirrwr  was 
followed  by  the  Lounger,  which  was  supported  by 
the  same  writers.    The  Bee,  a  utilitarian  small  pe- 
riodical, was  conducted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  £din- 
bnrgfa,  and  contained  many  good  papers.    About 
twenty^  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Hogg  projected  the 
Spff,    and  has  humorously  recorded    its  fortune. 
Within  the  last  seven  years,  many  little  period!. 
cals  have  risen  and  flourished  for  a  time,  and  then 
been  forgotten.    But  good  they  must  have  done, 
even  the  humblest   of  them;   and  their  effects, 
though  they  may  never  become  visible  or  tangible, 
are  no  doubt  beneficially  felt  in  some  quarter  or 
other.    The  cause  of  f^ure,  generally  speaking, 
has  been  the  want  of  some  presiding  mind  to  give 
the  little  work  tone  and  consistency  of  purpose. 
They  were  generally  some  third  or  fourth-rate 
bookseller's  temporary  specidation,  who  employed 
some  poor  literary  wight,  who  cut  with  the  scissors, 
right  and  left,  without  either  judgment  or  discri. 
mination,  as  long  as  any  one  would  buy. 
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No.  I. — The  Rail-way. 

No  city  like  to  thee,  our  own  dear  and  venerable 
Mother !  whether  in  variety,  beauty,  or  scope  of 
scenery.  Youth,  gaiety,  and  fashion  are  prome- 
oading  in  thy  most  princely  Prince's  Street — love 
and  romance  strolling  in  thy  parks  and  gardens — 
bravery  and  hoar  tradition  are  enthroned  on  all  thy 
encircling  hills  !  What  picturesque  outstepping, 
^-^round  the  fringed,  breezy  brow  of  thy  Corstor- 
phine,  looking  smiling  down  on  the  blue  smoke  of 
qidet  Craageruik ! — round  the  coroneted  front  uf 
thy  stately  Salisbury,  or  the  crest  of  thy  couchant 
Lion,  thy  peerless,  noble  Arthur !  Well  do  we 
know  all  thy  beauties ;  and  fondly  and  reverently 
eottld  we  expatiate  on  them,  and  the  delights  they 
have  yielded  us,  since  at  four  we  could  just  toddle 
ever  the  etiles,  and  tumble  our  short  length  into 
the  daisied  lap  thou  spreadest  for  thy  children  in 
thy  King's  Park_ 

*     Speering  no  bold  Baron's  leare— 

tOl  the  bold  Saturday  school-boy  ventures,  of  reck.  | 
\tm  twelve,  explored  thy  remoter  and  more  hidden  I 


charms — ^proudly  drew  the  minnow,  and  named  it 
trout,  from  Braid's  Burn ;  rifled,  monster.like,  the 
linnet's  nest,  on  the  "  uncultured  breast"  of  Black- 
ford, sought  our  rural  or  silvan  prey  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  extending  a  traveller's  right 
of  conquest  over  Canaan,  meditating  spoils  in 
the  gardens  of  Goshen,  taking  personal  possession 
of  all  the  fair  domains  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  ex- 
tending our  rambling  dominion  where  the  scarlet 
coat  of  postman  not  yet  illumines  the  solitude,  and 
where  only  the  persevering  foot  of  Chronicle 
deliverer — slow  but  sure,  dilatory,  but  the  more 
welcome — ^makes  its  adventurous  way.  But  from 
these  old  familiar  places  we  must  stoically  turn. 
We  are  bound  on  higher  bests ;  and  our  very  start- 
ing post  is  at  the  distance  of  a  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney of  our  simpler  years. 

It  is  not  without  reason  we  choose  the  Rail- way 
Waggon.  We  like  the  quiet  unexpensive  pleasures 
which  "  after  no  repenting  draws."  As  we  propose 
being  the  guide  of  as  many  of  the  Schoolmaster's 
pupils  as  will  put  themselves  under  our  care  in  this 
excursion,  we  recommend  them  to  breakfast  with 
what  appetite  they  may ;  and,  "  according  to  their 
several  circumstances,"  make  preparation  for  the 
creature-comforts  of  the  day,  whether  in  hunting- 
pouch,  fishing*basket,  or  the  neat  willowy  reticule 
borne  by  more  delicate  fingers. — And  now  we  stride 
off,  all  through  Lady  Nicolson's  Park,  and  down  the 
Cross-Causey : — the  Castle  of  Clouts'  towers  in 
sight.  Gibbet  Toll,  *'  that  was,"  in  the  distance. 
There  are  many  things  here  to  awaken  boyish  re- 
miniscences. There  were  bickers  in  those  days  I 
Under  the  auspices  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siennp, 
the  patroness  of  skirmishing,  how  often  has  our 
side  beat  them  back  from  the  sacred  precincts 
named  for  her,  which  stocking-weavers  call  the 
Sciennes,  and  march-of-intellect  men,  not  quiet 
perfect  in  their  orthography.  Science  Street. — 
But  these  glories   are  all   past  :    their   memory 

we  leave  in  charge  of  J S— — ,    best 

of  local  antiquaries — the  modest,  unknown  Asli- 
mole  of  Edina ;  and  the  new  streets  and  feus  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Grubb  and  the  Improvements' 
Commission  ;  for  we  are  now  at  the  Depot,  in  the 
midst  of  coal  cabinets,  coal  bings,  coal  carters, 
black,  grey,  and  red,  and  waggons  of  every  form 
and  hue, — where,  some  five  years  back,  we  could  sit 
under  trees,  or  in  hop-vine  bowers,  sucking  honey- 
blobSy  and  green  Gascoignes ;  another  sense  regaled 
all  the  while  by  the  profuse  fragrance  of  Mr.  Ba- 
chelor,— gentlest  name,  of  gentlest  culler  of  simples 
for  the  maidens  and  matrons  of  Edinburgh.  But 
here  comes  the  Waggon ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  on  us,  we  must  now  act,  Tf  possible,  like 
a  rational  creature.  We  are  snugly  dove-tailed, 
about  sixteen  Christian  souls  in  the  space  allotted 
to  ten  bodies  ;  but  good-humour  is  a  first-rate 
bundler : — so  off  we  go  1 — The  rolling  down  the 
Tunnel*  is  not  quite  the  Mountains  at  Paris  ;  but 
it  is  a  much  finer  thing  in  its  way.  Still  finer  is  it  to 


*  Mr.  Fox,  we  understand,  denies  the  breakfnfi^  down  of 
any  part  of  the  Whig  administration  in^  the  Tunnel,  and 
we  must  bclierc  what  we  wish  true. 
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emerge  from  its  gloom^  with  the  giant  iron  Ribs  of 
Sampson,  two  hundred  feet  almost  sheer  overhead^ 
and  neighbouring  them  the  fretted  rock-work  of 
the  breechless  western  hip  of  Arthur.  The  scene 
nere  is  indeed  striking.  The  beautiful  grounds  of 
Prestonfield^  or  Priestfield,  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  upward  magnificent  sweep  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  leading  on  by  the  little  placid  Loch, 
to  the  romantic  village  church  of  Duddingstone,  and 
the  plantations  of  Lord  Abercom.  We  might  pause 
here,  but  could  not  get  beyond  the  city  of  the  bone- 
bridges  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  "  roaring  curlers" 
of  modem  times,  for  this  week,  were  the  tempta- 
tion not  manfully  resisted  :-^so  turn  we  to  willowy 
Pepper  or  PeflPer  Mill,  with  its  cool  cattle-pool  and 
natural  meadows,  finer  to  our  thinking  than  any 
young  upstart  villa  of  its  acquaintance.  The  Rail- 
way here  is  most  enviously  shut  up  by  high  dead 
stone  walls.  The  same  spirit  has  been  at  work, 
which  has  demolished  the  stiles,  and  shut  up  the  old 
pleasant  path  leading  across  the  meadows  to  Dud- 
dingstone. Say,  ye  Road  Trustees,  whither  has 
it  vanished  ? — ^that  sweet  path  "  traversed  so  oft  in 
life's  morning  march."  With  the  recollection  of 
its  delicious  freshness  the  veteran  L  had 

cooled  himself  in  the  burning  plains  of  India. 
When  he  returned  three  years  ago,  and  found  this 
haunt  of  boyhood  for  ever  gone,  the  echoes  of  Arthur 
prolonged  the  Soldier's  malisony — ^which  we  must  not 
repeat,  lest  Mr  Thomson,  who,  from  yon  distant 
upper  window  of  the  Manse,  is  doubtless  making 
a  sketch  of  the  Waggon,  might  overhear  the  some- 
what profane  denunciation  of  all  heartless,  fanci- 
less,  brainless  Road  Trustees.  The  sketch,  which 
we  shall  perhaps  see  in  the  Exhibition  next  spring, 
if  '*  nobody  buys"  before  then,  comprehends  Our 
Waggon,  sweeping  through  the  thick  foliage-^ 
Craigmillar  Castle  in  the  distance — Priestfield  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  here  and  there,  a  chance- 
bedropt  tree  ; — storied  Craigmillar,  where ''  beau- 
teous  Mary"  bathed  in  wine,  saith  tradition,  and 
became  more  beautiful  even  in  the  cruel  languish^ 
ment  of  her  imprisonment ! 

It  is  only  now  that  we  find  time  to  look  round 
on  our  travelling  companions.  A  respectable 
young  shopkeeper,  his  wife,  and  three  children ; 
Peggy,  the  lass,  too,  her  hands  full  enough  with  the 
baby  and  the  basket.  There  is  a  younger  sister 
also,  and  a  young  man,  likely  enough,  if  things  go 
weU,  by  the  diligent  culture  of  fivQ  years,  to  ripen 
into  a  sober  lover.  It  is  a  familj^  holyday.  That 
old  lady  imthe  dark  shawl,  her  smile  of  quiet  ex- 
citement onl/now  taking  place  of  the  rigid  hor- 
rors of  the  tunnel,  goes  but  as  far  as  Lugton-Path, 
to  see  an  old  neighbour,  and  obtain  change  of  air 
for  her  grandchild,  the  sickly,  pale  little  girl  who 
leans  on  her.  She  has  not  been  this  way  since  her 
daughter  (''  the  lassie's  mother")  married ;  but 
*'  this  is  so  reasonable ;"  and  she  speaks  of  the  Rail- 
way Waggon  affectionately  as  of  an  obliging  living 
female  creature^  and  the  '^  power  of  good  she 
wovld  d«  the  bairns." 

Opposite  me  is  a  sturdy^   tqu^]:e-set^    '^on- 


sible-looking  person  of  fifty,  or,  by*re  lady^  ia« 
dining  to  threescore.  The  swell  of  his  breast- 
pocket shews  a  welUstufed  pocketboek^  under 
the  broad-skirted  pepper-and-salt' coat^  and  bodes 
com  exchangee  in  the  -market-place  <Mf  Dalkeith, 
before  the  dinner  hour,  with  the  farmers  of  Ford, 
Crichton,  Borthwick,  Temple^  or  Newbattle  pa- 
rishes. He  is  a  middle-man,  between  the  granaries 
of  the  Lothians  and  the  devouring  maw  of  the 
manufactories  of  the  West.  He  is  a  stanch  Radi- 
cal, I  find,  on  every  point  save  the  Com  Laws ;  of 
that  only  he  is  "  not  clear,"  This  may  account 
for  his  observations  to  my  inquiring  neighbour  the 
matron,  as,  waving  his  umbrella^taff  abroad,  like 
a  magician's  wand — spaying  his  way,  and  careless 
of  who  hears,  he  cries : — '^  Ay,  all  that  good  com. 
land,  every  rig,  from  his  gate  in  the  high  street  of 
Dalkeith,  down  to  Inveresk  Kirk — the  manors  o' 
Smeaton  and  Castlesteads— or  were  they  baronies  ? 
locked  into  his  park ;  and  two  running  waters  keppi 
in't  for  his  pleasure.  What  a  sight  e'  rniUs  and 
engines  that  stretch  o'  ground  might  support! 
what  a  bee-hive  of  industry,  and  nest  of  comfor- 
table homes  for  hundreds  on  hundreds  o'  puir 
bodies,  and  their  bits  o'  bairns !" 

''  What  a  quantity  of  oatmeal  they  would  con- 
sume !"  cried  a  somewhat  waggish  youth  on  my 
right,  whose  japanned  case  boded  botanical  research, 
though  a  small  copy  of  Grahame's  Birds  of  Soot, 
land  starting  from  the  waistcoat  pocket,  spoke  of 
something  else  on  an  idling  holyday. 

'^  Ay,  Just  sae,"  said  the  man  of  meal—the 
champion  of  productive  industry— quite  satisfied 
with  this  ironical  crowning  of  his  climax ;  but  my 
matron  neighbour  put  in  a  woman*s  word  for  "  the 
Duke."  She  had  seen  ''  the  Park  in  auld  Deuke 
Henry's  time,  and  in  the  time  o*  the  auld  Duchess  ; 
and  a  beautifu'  sight  it  was,— with  the  hairy  man, 
[orang-outang,]  the  hermitage,  and  the  creatures  o' 
deers — hundreds  o'  them,  like  sheep." 

"  And  would  ^wq  hundred^  or,  as  John  Storie 
has  calculated,  nearer  five  thousand,  men,  wives, 
and  baims,  with  their  bits  o'  snug  cot-houses  and 
kail-yards  about  the  banks  and  holms ;  their  rose- 
bushes, grozerts,  and  apple-renzie,  as  ye  see  in  the 
West ;  and  may-be  a  pig  and.  a  heps'  skep  or  tw»— 
no  been  as  bonny  a  sight,  think  ye,  gudewife, 
whether  taking  their  stoup  o'  wholesome  ale,  after 
their  labours  were  over  on  a  Saturday  night,  or 
praising  their  Maker  in  the  Kirk  on  a  Sabbath  ?" 
said  my  friend,  who,  spite  of  his  comfortable  con- 
tours, and  good  deeding,  I  now  suspected  of  inve- 
terate radicalism. 

"  That's  the  sight  I  ne'er  saw  there,"  replied  the 
matron  meekly  ;  <'  so  I  cannot  say.  But  the  auld 
Duchess  was  a  kind  woman  to  beast  and  body. 
And  what  this  man  has  is  his  own,  surely  ?" 

*'  Ay,  so  it  is,  mistress ;  but  how  came  it  to  be 
sae-— sae  muckle  o't  ?•"— can  ye  tell  me  that  ?" 

"  From  his  forbears,  I  daur-to-say ;  and  I  hope 
he  remembers  who  is  the  Giver  of  all,  and  is  a  kind 
man  to  the  poor,  and  to  his  tenantry." 

"  And  where  got  they— the  forbears,  1  meanr— 
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where  got  tbey  it^  gudewife  ?". demanded  my  friend 
triomphantly. 

'*  Deed,  gudepian^  ye  have  overly  mony  ques- 
tions for  a  simple  body  like  me.  1  wish  ye  binna 
like  our  Rob :  there's  ower  mony  of  your  kind 
in  the  warld,  at  this  same  time.  Where  should 
the  auld  Buccleuchs  get  their  heritage  and  their 
prey,  but  as  Jacob  did,— wi'  their  sword,  and  wi' 
their  bow !" 

This  ingenious  Scriptural  parrying  of  the  ques. 
tion  amased  my  botanical  nei^bour  and  me  not  a 
litUe;  though  it  evidently  excited  the  contempt 
of  our  honest  man  of  meal,  who  took  a  persevering 
pinch  of  "  The  Chancellor,"  and  looked  rather  at 
fault.  I  diverted  the  discourse  into  the  different 
^annels  of  the  rich  flat  valley  through  which  we 
now  rolled,  veined  with  rail-ways,  branching  off, 
right  and  left,  to  the  several  coal-works— to 
Bdmonstone,  Newton,  "  Sir  John's,"  &c.  &c.  The 
hay  harvest  was  in  full  luxuriance  around  us,  a 
ridier  mining  harvest  below ;  and  sometimes  the 
apparition  of  a  ''bonny  bruckit  lassie"  crossed 
our  line  of  vision — till  we  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  neat,  clean,  pretty  town  ot  Dalkeith,  where  a 
popular  canvass  was  going  forward  on  this  day— 
the  first  in  the  memory  of  man ! — and  that 
too  with  the  odds  of  burgher  against  Duke  !  But 
we  have  no  taste  for  politics. — At  the  crossing 
of  the  Dalkeith  road  we  Hropped  a  quantity  of 
our  live  lumber,  besides  matron  and  meal-monger, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  reached  the  lofty 
bridge  which  crosses  the  North  Esk  and  the 
VaUey  at  Elgin  Haugh.  Let  the  Waggoneer  look  j 
round  now.  The  view  here  is  superb.  The  high, 
undulating,  and  finely-wooded  slopes  of  the  Esk, 
•'  Melville's  beechy  groves,"  and,  in  the  distance, 
m  splendid  sweep  of  the  Pentlands,  which,  what- 
ever be  their  private  reason,  certainly  turn  their 
most  lumpish  side  to  Edinburgh.  Here  they 
■pread  out,  light,  aerial  at  once  and  magnificent. 
Dalkeith  is  seen  rising  to  the  left  again ;  its  church- 
epire  over  and  among  banks,  trees,  and  the  garden 
ftlopefl  of  suburban  viUas— if  the  whole  town  be 
not  suburban — which  will  be  just  so  much  the 
better. 

But  now  a  wider,  wilder  range  o(  country  opens 
before  the  fast- whirling  Waggon.  From  the  Pent- 
lands  on  the  south-west,  our  glance  may  sweep 
round  and  along  the  browner  and  more  distant 
ridge  of  the  Mooifoot  Hills ;  and  over  hills,  and 
holts,  and  ridges^  enclosing  a  vast  and  wavy  ex- 
panse of  country,  from  the  rich,  umbrageous  fore- 
ground of  Newbattle  Abbey,  stretching  on  to 
DaOiouaie,  with  its  handsome  church-tower,  up  and 
onwards  to  the  misty  sources  of  the  Esk  and  the 
Chda.  A  beautiful  near  prospect,  indeed,  here 
opens  to  us ;  for  the  Waggon  has  stopped  at  the 
magnifieent  viaduct  the  Marquis  of '  Lothian ,  has 
kt^y  thrown  over  the  vale  of  Newbattle.  At 
Daiiaufie  Mains  we  get  out,  and  all  part  com. 
pany,  save  those  who  voluntarily  tarry  the 
guidanee  of  the  Schoolmaster's  deputy,  Ourself, 
Lei    us  follow  them.     Yon   blithe,  bonny  lass, 


who,  long  before  the  lark  was  abroad  this  morn- 
ing, was  on  her  way  to  Edinburgh,  with  her 
butter  and  eggs,  in  that  same  basket,  made  by 
the  blind  old  soldier,  in  which  she  now  carries  back 
some  trios  of  Imitation  Finnans,  as  good  as  the  real, 
and  three  yards  of  bobbin  net,  which  she  wonders 
the  weaver  could  work  at  1^.,  or  rather  her  wise 
mother,  a  political  economist,  wonders  ;  for  Phemie 
only  guesses  how  it  will  look  in  Borthwick  Kirk  on 
Sabbath,  under  the  bit  of  pink  twopenny  ribbon, 
garlanding  her  face — ^fair  though  freckled — the 
nearest  landmark  I  can  give  you  to  the  homestead 
of  Phemie,  is  the  Shank,  on  before  us,  about  two 
miles,  on  that  gradually  rising  ground,  and  almost 
the  centre  object, — ^the  old  howlet-haunted  biggin 
of  the  "  bloody  Mackenzie"  of  persecuted  Scotland 
— ^the  true  high-priest  of  tyrany— conscienceless, 
remorseless ;  but  a  man  of  fine  taste  withal-— 
full  of  graceful  amenities ! — ^in  the  refinements  of 
life  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  of  which  he  was 
the  thorough-bred  Tory  Attorney-General  and 
Chief  Justice.  The  lime-tree  avenues,  bowling- 
green,  and  desolation  of  the  ancient  garden, 
surrounding  these  ruins  of  a  "  blood-cemented 
house,"  are  worth  going  to  see  some  day  that 
you  make  a  waggon  excursion,— but  not  to-day. 
When  you  do  go,  do  not  fail  to  have  pointed  out 
to  you  the  ruined  cottage  that  was  once  that  of 
Grahame's  Kjlgour.  Contrast  the  peasant's  repu- 
tation, as  it  survives  in  the  honest  page  of  the 
poet,  with  that  of  the  man  thus  apostrophized  :— 

PwfidiouB  minion  of  a  sceptred  priest  I 
The  huge  enormity  of  crime  on  crime, 
Accumulated  high,  but  ill  conceals 
The  reptile  meamiess  of  thy  dastard  floul ; 
Whose  favourite  art-was  Iging  with  address, 
Whose  hollow  promise  helped  the  princely  hand 
To  screw  confessions  from  the  tortured  lips. 
Base  hypocrite !  thy  character,  pourtrayed 
By  modem  hi8tory*8  too  lenient  touch, 
TrtUh  loves  to  blazon ! 

You,  Waggon-ashamed  young  companion  of  the 
youth  of  «ihe  botanic  japanned  case  !  you,  whom 
the  black  gown  has  just  blest  with  visions — ^fair 
though  distant — of  Depute-advocateships,  Sheriff., 
ships,  or  the  Doanship  itself,  look  on  this  other 
picture :     Time  has  set  his  seal  on  both. 

Better  far  Truth  loves  to  paint  yon  house 

Of  humbler  wall,  half  stone,  half  turJ^  with  roof 

Of  mended  thatch,  the  sparrow's  warm  abode ; 

The  wisp-woond  chimney,  with  its  rising  wreath, 

The  sloping  garden  flUed  with  useful  herbs^ 

Yet  not  without  i(ft  rose ;  the  patch  of  com 

Upon  the  brow ;  the  blooming,  vetchy  ridge. 

But  most  the  aged  man,  now  wandering  fbrth, 

I  love  to  view ;  for,  'neath  yon  homely  guise, 

Dwell  worth,  and  dmple  dignity,  and  sense, 

Politeness  natural,  that  pots  to  shame 

The  world*8  grimace,  and  kindness  crowning  alL 

Why  should  the  wisely  great,  the  glittering  names 

Engross  the  Muse's  praise  ?    My  humble  voice 

They  ne'er  engrossed,  and  never  shall ;  I  claim 

The  tiUeof  the  Poor  Man's  bard;  I  dare 

To  celebrate  an  unambitioua  name ; 

And  thine,  Kxlgoub,  may  yet  some  few  years  live, 

When  low  these  reverend  locks  mix  with  the  mould. 
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They  will  not  have  made  an  idle  or  profit- 
less waggon.jaunt  who  contemplate  with  feelings 
like  these  the  dismantled  walls  of  the  prosperous^ 
base  man  of  worldly  ambition^  contrasted  with  the 
dwelling  of  "  the  poor  man."  Within  a  short 
distance  is  sweet  KirkhiU^  and  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  this  most  amiable  of  the  poets : — ^but  it 
shall  not  tempt  us  to-day,  for,  have  we  not  pro- 
mised to  act  as  guide  to  the  travelling  pupils  of 
the  Schoolmaster  ? 

The  Waggon  stops  at  "  the  Mains/'  but  suppose 
we  walk  a  few  hundred  yards  along  that  magni- 
ficent viaduct,  and  view  how  the  land  lies.    The 
first  sight  of  this  work  of  art  alone,  viewed  from 
beneath,  and  especially  from  the  eastern,  or  New- 
battle  side,  is  worth  ten  times  the  journey  we 
have  made  this  morning.     Look  up  from  a  re- 
spectful distance  to  those  lofty  but  light  arches, 
the   masses  of  wood  and  umbrage  hanging    on 
the  slopes  beyond,  and   filling   up  their  graceful 
circumference.    Look  up  and  down  the  vaUey  of 
the  Esk,  by  '^  copse-wood  steep,  or  dingle  deep," 
and   say    which   is   the   more    beautiful !      The 
groves  of  Newbattle  more  rich  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  now  many  fathoms  above  that  slender  river, 
and  perched  upon  the  central  arch  of  the  viaduct, 
we  look  about  us. — Yonder,  five  miles  off,  lies 
Temple,  up  the  water : — but  the  best  of  the  fishing 
season  is  past,  and  the  near  woods  of  Dalhousie 
promise  a  banquet  to  the  botanist,  and  his  friend  the 
black-robed  sketcher.    They  leave  us,  and,  guided 
by  our  finger,  steal  down  to  the  high- way.    There 
they  are  no  bigger  each  than  a  crow — "  choughs 
that  wing  the  midway  air."    We  positively  forbid 
any  divergence  to  the  smith's.    A  caulker  of  un- 
mingled  Esk,  may  do  the  feat  with  their  young 
spirits ; — besides,  they  have,  ready  concocted,  the 
basis,  the  sherbet  of  Glasgow  Punch  :   ten  waters, 
we  counsel.  They  advance  a  few  paces  on  the  Dal- 
liousie  road,  and  plunge  down  a  winding  high-bank- 
ed lane  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  certain  stepping- 
itones  of  a  bum  that  falls  into  the  Esk,  below  the 
little  Paper-mill.     It  is  a  lovely  rural  •spot  alto- 
gether ;  like  all  fords,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great. 
One  may  now  begin  to  herbalize,  the  other  to  sketch 
forthwith.  If  they  push  over,  a  few  steps  placethem 
beside  a  clover  field,  running  along  a  high  bank  of 
the  Esk,  skirted  by  an  old  oak  coppice,  mingled 
with  hazel,  and  white-thorn,  and  black-thorn,  and 
tangled  with  wild  plants  and  creepers  innumerable ; 
an  aviary  of  warblers,  with  the  hares  and  leverets 
scudding  across  the  open  track  every  other  minute. 
The  opposite  banks  of  the  river,   equally  well- 
wooded,  rise  yet  higher ;    and   across  its  entire 
breadth  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  has  lately  con- 
structed a  dam-head,  which,  after  a  spate,  when 
the  Esk,  like  a  salmon  taking  the  leap  with  its  tail 
in  its  mouth,  launches  over  its  whole  impetuous 
volume,  makes  to  untravelled  folks  no  contempti- 
ble  Temi,     There  are  many  fine  points  of  view 
around  you,  though  they  are  somewhat  confined ; 
and  the  magnificent  viaduct  becomes  the  more  im- 
posing the  farther  you  recede  from'  it. 


The  mavis  and  blackbird,  and  all  the  woodland 
choir  wiU  be  in  full  bravura  :  they  don't  take  their 
siesta  till  about  eleven.  Plants  here  are  so  many 
and  various,  that  were  you  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  they 
would  satisfy  your  appetite.  You  will  probably 
already  have  admired  the  taste  of  the  "  My  Lord 
Marquis"  of  the  Viaduct  and  the  Temi,  There 
is  every  where  a  good  deaf  of  what  is  rough,  and 
shaggy,  and  untidy  about  him ;  but  it  is  like  the 
flowing  untrimmed  mane  of  the  Arab  courser, 
snuffing  the  gale,  and  tossing  abroad  his  wavy  un^ 
docked  tail. 

At  the  end  of  this  open  path  you  come  npon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  walls  of  Dalhousie  gardens,  and 
a  warning  board :  but  it  can  have  no  reference  to 
you ;  pass  on  through  the  nettles  quietly.    You 
emerge  in  a  short  time  on  the  highway ;  cross  it^ 
and  enter  freely  by  the  first  green  gate  you  find : 
— ^there  is  nothing  of  the  cold  spirit  of  aristocracy 
about  the  keeping  of  these  two  noblemen's  grounds, 
either  up  or  down  the  river — ^no  tremendous  walls, 
nor  jealous  fastenings.    You  are  now  in  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie's  park.   Keep  the  castle  on  your  right, 
follow  the  path  for  some  time— then  wheel  back 
and  pass  under  the'  arch  of  the  bridge.    We  leave 
you  in  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  nature.     If 
you  be  not  a  goose  you  need  no  further  guidance, 
— if  you  be,   we  can  do  little  more  for  you:— 
wander  and  worship,  or  straddle  and  gape.     You 
will  assuredly  find  your  way  across  a  rustic  bridge, 
and  up  the  steep  path  which  leads  to  all  that  is 
left  of  ^**the  good  and  the  great"  Laird  of  Cock- 
pen.    The  house  was  lately  levelled,  but  a  few  stones 
still   indicate  its  site.      The  Dalhousie  grounds^ 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Esk,  abound  in  natur^ 
beauty,  to  which  the  hand  of  Art  has  done  her 
part,  and  nothing  more.    In  the  haugh  or  holm  are 
some  stately  limes,  coeval,  apparently,  with  those 
of  the  Shank.    There  is  also  a  romantic  narrow 
Pass  blasted  through  the  living  rock,  rich  in  plants 
— its  sides  a  thick  enwoven  tracer}'  of  leaf,  leaflet, 
stem,  and  tendril.     If,  haply,  after  spending  your 
day  in  the  woods,  you  cut  the  waggon,  Lasswade 
lies  before  you,  and  the  outside  of  the  stage ;  and 
we  warrant  you  know  something  of  Muir's.    Hav. 
ing  thus  comfortably  bestowed  you,  we  return  to 
our  small  family  party — still  standing  exalted  on 
the  viaduct.    No  wonder  that  they  turn  longing 
eyes  eastward  to  sweet,  sequestered,  silvan  New. 
battle,  nestling  in  its  pomp  of  groves — fitting  haunt 
of  Pan  and  the  Dryads.     We  descend,  and  passing 
under  the  arches  on  which  we  lately  stood,  foUow 
that  rural,  kirk-going  path  down  the  river's  bank, 
and  then  skirt  the  meadow  we  call  Robin  Hood's 
meadow,  for  want  of  a  better  name.     The  turf 
stretches  out  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  are  wood 
and  water  blending,  of  which  we  hear  the  liquid 
murmurs,  but  cannot  perceive  the  flow  for  the  tang. 
Hog  brushwood.    Let  Edinburgh  folks  who  would 
know  how  glorious  a  thing  a  tree  may  be,  now  enter 
a  swing  gate  at  the  end  of  this  meadow,  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  greenwood.    Dotting  its  bosom, 
are  many  fine  trees,  under  which  the  oattle  now  pant 
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away  their  laxy  noon;  but  none  equal  to  those  of 
the  avenue  we  bid  jrou  enter.     Immediately  inside 
the  gate  is  a  Druid  grove— dark,  mysterious — a  sil- 
van entanglement  of  all  sorts  of  cultivated  timber, 
— stately  horse^heetnuts,  and  the  tallest  hollies  we 
ever  beheld,  conspicuous  among  the  sycamores  and 
ashes.    In  the  avenue,  which  leads  straight  down  to 
the  street  of  the  village,  and  opens  exactly  opposite 
the  old  massive    stone-work    and   truly  baronial 
^teway  of  the  Abbey,  there  are  some  of  the  most 
beantifal  beeches  in  the  world.    No!  the  round 
g:lohe  with  all  that  beautifies  it  of  woodland  or  prim- 
eval forest,  cannot  hold  finer  trees  than  those,  there 
where  they  stand,  side  by  side,  erect,  majestic  ;  like 
Indian  warriors,  with  their  stately  naked  stems,  and 
^umed  heads,   making  tree-worship  a  not  incre- 
dible  thing.— Back   to   the  Robin-Hood  meadow 
again:— the  oak  copse  on   one  hand,  the  game- 
kaeper's  cottage  in  a  corner,  snug  but  not  pictur- 
esque :  groups  of  reposing  cattle,  and  single  trees 
break    its  surface.    They  are   chiefly  oaks,  with 
*'  one  in  eminence  above  the  rest,"  howJ^ughed, 
knarled,  and  tough,  breaking  into  two  strong  stems 
at  loss  than  two  feet  from  the  ground.    Such  is 
the  Grow  Chrom  of  a  hamadryad  of  our  acquain- 
tance, who  in  other  days  might  often  be  found 
kneeling  about  its  sturdy  trunk,  and  old  fantastic 
roots,  a  believer  in  tree-worship.    Gow  Chbom  is 
now  very  properly  paled  in,  to  prevent  the  too 
near  approaches  of  the  cattle. 

In  the  neighbouring  grounds  of  Newbattle  and 
Dalhousie,  a  tree-fancier  may  see  many  fair  spe- 
cimens of  the  various  sorts  once  fMhionable.  At 
Dalhoosie,  yew  and  arbor.vit»,  and  near  Newbattle 
house  one  slender,  graceful,  yellow-haired  acacia, 
rare  in  this  country  of  such  growth.  The  same  park 
abounds  in  fine  timber-trees  of  immense  growth, 
aahes,  beeches,  chestnuts,  horse-chestnuts,  and  that 
beautiful  tree,  the  walnut,  in  its  full  perfection. 

We  now  resume  the  path  from  which  we  devi- 
ated when  we  left  the  meadow.  It  leads  by  the 
mULdamy  overhung  with  elder  and  bordered  by 
copse  and  gardens  on  one  hand,  and  strawberry 
beds  on  the  other,— down  to  the  old  dilapidated 
village,  which  of  itself,  spite  of  all  its  silvan  beauty 
of  glade  and  grove,  and  luxuriance  of  orchard 
bloom,  is  as  fully  qualified  to  form  part  of  the 
dower  of  the  Owl's  daughter  in  the  Vizier's  tale,  as 
any  inhabited  spot  we  know.  The  tumble-down 
dwellings  cannot  have  been  touched  since  the 
Reformation  laid  its  destructive  hands  upon  the 
fair  Abbacy.  The  people  stick  to  their  old  sheds 
like  barnacles,  and  the  proprietor  lets  them  have 
their  own  way.  Very  pretty  stories  could  be  told 
about  this,  but  we  won't  give  to  Fame  what  was 
never  intended  for  her  trumpet.  The  village  is 
a  long  narrow  street,  to  which  from  both  ap- 
proaches, one  descends  by  a  steep  path.  We,  as 
yon  know,  struck  do\^n  into  its  centre  by  the 
by-path.  On  one  side  of  the  street  is  the  abbey 
wall,  high  and  gloomy,  overhung  with  old  syca. 
mores,  pear-trees  and  elder  bushes,  probably  coeval 
with  the  monks.    Since  we  remember,  there  was 


here  a  flourishing  rookery ;  and  the  sign  of  the  Sun 
flamed  opposite  that  fine  baronial  gate- way,  with  its 
turrets  and  postern  doors,  and  the  jougs  frowning 
in  terror  by  its  side.  These  things  are  all  vanished, 
every  third  bouse  is  a  ruin,  the  church  exteriorly 
not  much  better — garden  patches,  and  dismantled 
gables  alternate  all  along  the  street.     The  Park, 
properly  so  called,  is  in  the  finest  style  of  English 
monastic  places, — the  river  gliding  serenely  and 
peacefully    through  the  freshest   verdure, — steep 
wooded  banks  rising  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
level  ground  stretching  away  in  far  perspective, — 
glades  and  vistas  opening  to  the  left,  formed  by  those 
old  "  patrician  trees."    The  mansion  is  an  object 
of  inferior  consideration.     It  stands  apart,  finely 
enough,  and  does  not  interfere  to  mar  the  prospects 
of  the  park, — to  the  sweet,  soothing  serenity  of 
which,  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  figures  of  the 
old  monks  stealing  across  the  intersecting  paths, 
or  musing,  as  they  must  often  have  done,  under  the 
over-arching  melancholy  boughs,  by  that  placid  and 
gentle  river.    How  delicious  this  retreat — which  we 
could  pity  the  lazy  friars  for  being  forced  to  abandon ! 
But  we  have  another  duty  on  hand.    Our  family 
group  is  on  the  g^'ass  in  the  Robin-Hood  meadow, 
through  which  we  passed;  and  Peggy,  having  with 
some  difficulty  kept  the  boys  out  of  the  mill-dam, 
when  poking  up  the  eels  from  under  the  roots  and 
stumps,  and  pelting  the  water-rats,  spreads  the  - 
contents  of  her  basket  for  a  joyous  repast,  young 
and  old  mingled  round  the  same  roomy  board.    It 
is  not  yet  one  o'clock,  and  I  have  still  to  guide  the 
strong-limbed  of  the  party,  four  in  number,  to  the 
Roman  Camp,  whence  a  new  world,  bounded  by  its 
own  horizon,  will  open  to  them.    But  the  events  of 
that  excursion  must  be  deferred  till  another  week. 
Now  we  leave  the  children  with  their  mother,  and 
the  whole  under  the  protection  of  Gow  Curom  : 
there  they  are,  wild  with  the  delights  of  this  new 
and  beautiful  world  of  birds  and  flowers,  wood  and 
water— exhaustless   in   novelty   and  wonder — no 
fear  of  want  of  amusement  till  papa  returns :— « 
the  river  is  singing  its  first-heard  madrigals. 

Robin  and  little  Jenny  wren, 
The  Queen  of  the  Fairies*  cock  and  hen, 
are  fluttering  about.  Some  of  \he  prettier  of  the 
wild  flowers  are  past— the  hyacinth  and  primrose 
with  which  these  banks  are  yearly  covered, — ^tbe 
chestnut  flower,  the  white  bird-cherry,  the  elder 
bloom,  and  the  May,  are  all  faded, — the  butter-cups 
have  vanished  from  the  meadow ;  but  the  gowan 
and  the  meadow-queen  are  still  found,  and  the  lit- 
tle forget-me-not,  the  speedwell,  and  the  eye- 
bright,  are  scarce  gone  yet.  Then  Jack  can  have 
a  tumble  on  the  yc^ow  ladies'  bed-straw,  and  Jane 
decorate  her  bonnet  with  the  blue-bells  dear  to 
Scotland.  From  the  deep  wooded  glades  the  wood- 
pigeon  is  croodling ;  and  the  cuckoo  is  heard  for  the 
first  time;  for  he  seldom  comes  near  the  King's  Park, 
nor  yet  Newhaven.  In  the  avenue  one  may  see  a 
squirrel,  and  a  pheasant  or  two  for  certain ;  and  in 
the  oak  belt  bounding  the  meadow,  and  dividing  it 
from  the  dam  and  the  river,  thepenire  innumerable 
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son^irdt.  It  will  |;o  liard  1/  Peggy  dofs  not  stiip  off  her 
*^  woDian*8  blacks,**  and  giye  tlio  youngest  children  a  cooling 
dip  up  near  the  bridge ;  while  the  eider  boys  tuck  their  trou- 
sera,  and  wade  down  the  dam  in  the  wake  of  Admiral  Drake, 
who  has  just  left  the  Paper-mill,  or  thereabouts,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  fleet,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  which  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  bring  to  a  close  by  a  homeward  journey  over- 
land. By  the  time  that  we  njoiu  the  still  untired  groups, 
a  whole  basketful  of  gi'een  acorns,  manu&ctured  into  cups 
and  ladlesy  and  of  wild  flowers,  pcebles,  and  fbrleited  nests, 
have  been  collected ;  and  aU  are  stowed  into  the  waggon, 
which  is  now  waiting  us,  at  six  precisely.  Again  from  the 
Roman  grandeur  of  our  elevatioa  on  the  viaduct  we  look 
fondly  back  on  the  woods  and  meadows;  and  with  a  sweep- 
ing furewell  glance  at  the  expuusc  of  charming  country 
we  are  about  to  leave,  hurry  on  to  where  we  pick  up  our 
matron  of  the  morning  and  her  little  grandchild  ;  both 
looking  healthier  and  happier  fot  their  day  of  pleasure ; 
both,  too,  loaded  with  dairy  and  garden  produce ;  armfuls 
of  roses  and  sweet-willLims  in  the  maideu^s  close  embrace ; 
and  butter  and  egg%  tenderly  handled  by  the  old  lady ;  who 
assures  us,  besides  its  being  a  penny  a  pound  dearer,  tOAvn,*s 
butter  never  has  the  flavour  of  country  butter. 

It  was  her  son,  that  at  his  breakfiist-hour,  had  put  them 
into  the  waggon ;  but  now  every  domestic  duty  sped,  the 
daughter-in-law,  rede  up,  and  with  a  merry  bevy  of  chil- 
dren, her  own  and  her  neighbour's,  has  wandered  out  as 
far  as  the  Wells-o*. Weary,  «  to  see  grandmother  and  Mary 
sitting  in  the  waggon.**  A  joyfiil  shout  of  recognition 
greeted  our  appearance  from  these  urchins,  posted  on  the 
rocks  abo^  as  we  hurried  on  below,  and  vanished  in  the 
tunnel,  leaving  them  to  run  back  through  the  park  and 
overtake  us  as  they  could. 

Next  week  shall  find  us  potted  at  the  Roman  Camp, 
which  we  uphold  as  the  first  station  for  a  ooujo  d'teil  in  the 
three  Lothians.    TiU  then,—  Vale  ! 


EliCBIBliTS  OP  THOUGHT. 

HINTS  TO  THE  OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 

BT  GEORGE  COMBE,  ESQ. 

Ik  Manchester  and  other  towns  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England,  the  operatives  luive  been  forming 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  reduction  of  wages ; 
they  are  also  bent  upon  accomplishing  a  I'estriction  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  The  restriction  of  labour,  which  some  of 
them  actually  ca^xry  into  ertoct,  is  devoting  one  day  in  the 
week  to  idleness  and  drunkcnncfs,  in  addition  to  Sunday, 
Wliich  probably  they  spend  in  a  similar  manner.  We  are 
strenuous  advocates  for  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  and 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  but  we 
wish  to  see  those  ends  accomplished  according  to  the  prin- 
cijdes  of  reason,  and  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 

The  groat  question  \s^ — ^Whcther  man  is  intended  by  the 
Ct-eator  to  reap  his  chief  enjoyment  on  earth  from  his  ap- 
petites, or  from  the  faculties  which  constitute  his  rational 
nature?  If  from  the  former,  the^i  society  is  essentially 
constituted  at  present  on  a  riglit  basis ;  the  lives  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  are  dedicated  to  the  production 
and  accumulation  of  wealth  as  their  propiT  businesb,  and 
those  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  already 
acquired.  If,  however,  man  is  destined  to  derive  happi- 
ness chiefly  from  his  rational  nature,  a  gi-eat  change  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  in  the  institutions  and  practices 
of  society ;  and  we  entreat  of  the  operatives  to  consider 
what  these  clinnges  must  be,  in  order  to  produce  real  and 
permanent  benefit  to  themselves  and  society  at  large. 

If  man  shall  ever  aji^ume  the  station  of  a  rational  being 
on  earth,  Uic  business  of  his  life  must  be  to  study  the 
works  and  the  will  of  bis  Creator,  to  frame  his  institutions 
in  conformity  with  them,  and  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
designs  which  these  reveal  to  his  understanding.  One  re- 
quisite to  enable  him  to  follow  pursuits  referrible  to  these 
principles,  is  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  animal  nature; 
namely,  food,  raiitu  at,  ami  coinforlable  lodging.  It  is 
clear  that  muscular  po;rfr,  intellect,  and  mechanical  ^ki II, 


have  been  oenferred  on  man  with  the  dcrign  that  he  Amitt 
build  houses,  plough  fields,  and  fabricate  commodities,  be* 
cause  his  nature  requires  the  aid  of  the  articles  produced 
by  these  means.  But  the  question  is,  whether  ought  hie 
whole  life  and  energies,  aided  by  all  his  diseoveriei,  be 
dedicated  to  these  ends,  as  his  proper  bnsiiieeB,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  works  and  will  of  the  Crestor  ? 
Has  man  been  permitted  to  discover  the  steam-engine  and 
apply  it  in  propelling  ships  on  the  ocean  and  carriages  on 
raiiUways,  in  spinning,  weaving^  and  forging  iron, — and  has 
he  been  gifted  with  intellect  to  discover  the  astonishinf 
power  of  physical  agents,  such  at  are  revealed  by  chemis- 
try and  mechanics,  only  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  build 
more  liooses,  weave  more  webs,  and  forge  more  iron  uteiw 
sils,  without  any  direct  re^rd  to  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement  ?  If  an  individual,  unaided  by  animml 
or  mechanical  power,  has  wished  to  travel  fhmi  Manches- 
ter to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  he  would  hsTS 
required  to  devote  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  time,  and  consi^ 
derable  muscuhir  energy,  to  the  task.  When  roads  and 
carriages  were  constructed,  and  horses  trained,  he  could,  by 
their  assistance,  have  accomplished  the  same  end  in  four 
hours  with  little  fatigue ;  and  now,  when  rail-wayi  sad 
steam-engines  have  been  successfully  completed,  he  may 
travel  that  distance,  without  any  bodily  exertion  whatever, 
in  an  hour  and  a  hal£  We  ask  for  what  purpose  has  Pro- 
vidence bestowed  the  nine  hours  which  are  thus  set  free  as 
spare  time  to  the  individual  ?  We  humbly  answer  foft  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  hit  rational  nature.  Again,  before 
steam-engines  were  applied  to  spinning  and  weaving,  a 
human  being  would  have  required  to  labour,  say  for  a 
month,  in  order  to  produce  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
cloth  neccasary  to  cover  his  own  person  for  a  year ;  in 
other  words,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  time  of  each  individual 
would  have  required  to  be  spent  in  making  raiment  for 
himself,  or  in  case  of  a  division  of  labour,  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  population  would  have  reqnircd  to  be  constantly  en- 
gaged in  this  employment :  by  the  application  of  steam, 
the  same  ends  may  be  gained  in  a  day.  We  repent  our 
inquiry,  For  what  purpose  has  Providence  bestowed  the 
twenty-nine  days  out  of  the  month,  set  free  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam^ngiue  and  machinery  ?  These  propor- 
tions  arc  not  stated  as  statistically  correct,  but  as  mere 
illustrations  of  our  proposition,  that  every  discovery  in 
natural  science,  and  invention  in  mechanics,  has  for  its 
direct  tendency  to  increase  to  man  the  command  of  timc^ 
and  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  physical  wants  with 
U^s  laborious  exertion.  The  grand  question  constantly 
recurs.  Whether,  in  thus  favouring  the  human  race,  the 
object  of  Providence  be  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  en- 
joy their  rational  faculties,  or  merely  to  reap  more  aijoy- 
ment  from  their  propensities,  by  accumulating  wealth,  and 
all  that  it  coraumnds,  in  greater  and  more  superfluous  abun- 
dance ?  Wo  a[rain  answer, — That  the  former  is  the  object 
of  tlie  Creator,  because  He  is  wiso  and  good,  and  because 
He  lias  bi'stowed  on  man  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
wliich  cannot  be  contented  to  grub  for  ever  in  the  mine  of 
mere  wealth. 


SOCIETY'  IN  BRITAIN. 

BY  GEORGE  COMBE,  ESQ. 

Society  in  Britain  is  constituted  at  present  on 
essentially  erroneous  principles.  If  we  survey  the  lives 
of  men  in  this  country,  we  shall  find  that  the  effect 
of  all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  arts  and 
sciences  has  been  to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
more  busy,  and  more  unremittingly  occupied  in  pursuits 
that  1»ear  reference  chiefly  to  the  support  and  gratifica- 
tion of  the  animal  portion  of  human  nature.  Instead  of 
every  individual  in  society  enjoying  more  leisure^  and 
devoting  more  time  than  formeriy  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 
rational  nature,  the  great'  body  of  the  people  are  greater 
slaves  to  (oil  than  formerly;  the  only  effect  being  an  in- 
nrnsc  in  iho  nimiber  of  jiersons  who  live  independently  of 
all  labour,  and  in  the  wealth  and  luxury  difhiied  through 
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90€itttf  at  larger  The  portton  who  hare  been  rendered  in- 
d^eodent  of  labour,  do  not  gnifraUy  devote  themselves  to 
the  improreuieiit  of  the  specfes  as  a  business,  bat  seek 
gratUlcatioa  to  their  ii^vtdnal  feeKngs  in  such  a  way  as 
best  pleases  themselres  ;  so  that  society  has  not  improred 
in  ita  Moral  and  intetlectnat  aspects  in  a  due  proportion  to 
its  advance  in  ingenuity,  mechanical  slcill,  and  industry. 
The  great  change,  tlieitrfbre,  that  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, is,  that  society  at  large  should  reco^iixe  man's  ra- 
tional nature  as  a  divine  institution,  and  practically  allot 
time  for  its  due  cultivation  and  enjoyment  This  can  he 
aecomplislied  only  by  masters  and  operatives  uniting  in 
abridging  the  hours  of  Liliour  every  dapy  and  forming 
social  arrangements  by  which  the  hours  gained  may  be  de- 
TOted  to  the  acquisition  of  Isnowiedg^  and  the  exercise  of 
the  moral  feelings.  This  ought  to  be  practicable,  if  man 
be  really  a  rational  l>eiug :  and  to  any  one  who  declares  tlie 
proposal  to  be  Utopian,  enthusiastic,  and  absurd,  we  an- 
swer, that  by  maintaining  such  opinions  he  really  degrades 
man  into  a  mere  lalwnring  animal,  and  sets  at  nought  his 
boasted  adaptation  for  an  immortal  existence  in  a  moral  and 
intellectual  sphersb 

The  eJbcU  €(f  a  Umitation  qf  labour  of  this  kind  would 
be  to  raise  wages,  to  render  trade  more  steady,  and  above 
all,  to  increase  the  power,  and  elevate  the  aspirations,  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties^  by  which  means 
society  would  become  capable  of  viewing  its  real  position 
and  estimating  fairly  and  dispassionately  the  proper  value 
of  its  different  pursuits.  The  real  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  value,  is  tlie  adaptation  of  any  object  to  promote 
hnman  happiness  ;  and  if  luippiness  consists  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  rational  powers,  then  it  is  clear  that  society 
is  at  present  engaged  in  a  blind  pursuit  of  wealth,  for  its 
own  sake,  and  that  it  misses  eigoyment  in  consequence  of 
DCglectiuf  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation. 


FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY. 

stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  hewt. 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  brute, 

Floooiko  is  a  punishment  of  torture  which  not  only 
degrades  the  man  who  suffers  it,  and  makes  the  chances 
of  moral  improvement  less  than  before,  but  it  is  often  fatal 
to  liib.  Let  us  imagine  a  soldier — ^whoee  breast  is,  perhaps, 
scarred  with  honourable  wounds — tied  up  to  the  hall>ert8 
for  some  Tiolation  of  military  law ;  his  back  stripped,  and 
that  instrument  of  torture  applied  by  a  vigorous  arm, 
every  stroke  of  which  cuts  into  the  flesh ;  let  us  imagine 
the  surgeon*  standing  by,  and  occasionally  feeling  his  pulse, 
to  ascertain  how  much  more  of  this  exquisite  torture  he  can 
bear,  before  the  effects  of  the  agony  and  mutilation  insepa- 
rably break  in  upon  the  sources  of  life ;  let  us  suppose  that 
the  scientific  calculator  upon  the  capacity  of  the  sufferer  to 
endure  the  protracted  torture,  makes  a  mistake,  and  esti- 
mates  his  powers  of  endurance  a  little  beyond  what  they 
really  are ; — let  us  suppose  him  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  repeated  infliction,  and  carried  away  to  linger  in  the 
dreadful  anguish  that  doses  but  iu  the  grave..  By  imagin- 
ing such  a  scene  of  punishment,  and  such  a  resul^  we  only 
fif^are  to  ourselves  what  has  often  in  reality  liappened  under 

I  the  existing  system  of  military  torture. 

^  If  it  were  proposed,  tluit,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  the 

sleeping  sentinel  should  actually  suffer  death,  there  are  per- 
haps few  persons  capable  of  reflection,  and  not  of  sickly 
se^bllity,  who  would  not  accede  to  an  evil  so  sanctioned 
by  necessity ;  but  then  it  must  not  be  death  by  torture, 
llie  lash  fills  the  mind  of  an  Englisliman  with  abhorrence ; 
that  death  should  follow  its  infliction  would  even  render  it 
somewhat  less  appalling.  The  scourge  is  infiimy  as  well 
as  cruelty.  It  sinks  into  the  soul  of  a  warrior — it  breaks 
down  thie  man— it  is  extinction  of  pride,  and  hope,  and 
honour.  The  physical  agony  is  but  a  small  part  (however 
dreadful)  of  what  the  wretch  endures.  Shoot  him,  rather : 
for  mercy,  shoot  him  t 

How  docs  it  happen  that  the.Frcnch  army  can  be  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  discipline  witliout  being  subjei-ted 


to  such  degrading  and  inhuman  pnniriiment  ?  The  mwt 
completely  organized  and  powerful  army  which,  perhaps, 
the  Ti^orld  ever  saw — ^that  which  Napoleon  marched  into 
Russia,  and  which  the  resistless  powers  of  the  elements  only 
vanquished — knew  nothhig  of  militaiy  torture,  by  the  lash, 
or  in  any  other  shape.  If  the  Britbh  soldier  be  less  amen- 
able  to  moral  discipline,  and  less  susceptible  of  feelings  of 
honour  and  shame  than  the  French,  it  can  only  be  sttributed 
to  the  man-degrading  effects  of  the  barbarous  cat.o''-nine- 
talls  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  the  former. 

Such  things  cannot  go  on  in  England ;  already  they  have 
remained  too  long.  The  age  is  against  them,  and  the  state 
of  the  world  :  the  frame  of  society  in  this  laud  may  be  un- 
hinged by  their  prolongation. 


«  The  Jhgomctcr  of  our  Tak. 


THB  STOBYtTJdlilJSB. 

THE  FLOGGED  SOLDIER. 

BT  UBS.  JOUKSTONE. 

EvEnr  one  acquainted  with  the  two  countries,  must 
have  remarked  a  strong  resemblance  between  a  certain  class 
of  old  Irish  families,  and  those  fiunUies  to  whom  Scotland 
owes  her  biave^t  officers:  both  are  alike  poor,  gallant, 
well  bom,  and  possessed  of  the  pride  of  birth.  Young 
Irishmen  of  this  description  formerly  found  honourable  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  foreign  princes ;  but  these  times 
were  gone,  and  lamentable  prejudices  had  now  foted  them 
to  an  inactivity  as  pernicious  to  themselves,  as  alarming  to 
their  country.  While  the  Highlander  entered  lifo  with  the 
most  inspiring  hopes,  and  directed  the  energies  oryouthful 
ambition  to  the  promotion  of  his  oountry*s  welfare,  mutual 
distrust  and  aversion  condemned  the  unfortunate  Irishman 
to  find  happiness  in  carousing  with  the  ragged  peasants 
who  acknowledged  his  imaginary  soeeriority ;  to  employ  his 
talents  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  vulgar  popularity;  and  to 
place  his  ambition  in  heading  brawls  at  fUrs  and  funeralr. 
Nothing  but  wisdom  and  conciliation  can,  for  any  length  of 
time,  be  "  retentive  <^  the  strength  of  spirit ;"  and  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  .such  persons  sometimes  displayed 
their  prowess  in  enterprises  even  more  desperate  than 
beating  excisemen  '  and  tithe-proctors,  and  carrying  off 
young  women. 

Roderick  Bourke  lived  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in 
a  decayed  house,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  Ireland,  was 
called  Castle  Bourke.  The  heir  to  a  barren  sceptre,  he  was 
accustomed  to  hear  himself  addressed  by  his  loving  kernes, 
in  a  style  which  the  Herald*s  offiee  decrees  to  a  yery  difier- 
ent  person.  The  same  deroted  people  had  often  ventured 
life  and  limb  in  his  service ;  and  Roderick,  who  had  the 
true  spirit  of  an  Irish  prince,  could  not,  in  requital,  do  less 
than  spend  his  last  acre  in  regaling  them  with  whisky  and 
tobacco.  Roderick  died,  after  a  short  and  tumultuous, 
but,  on  the  whole^  a  glorious  reign,  and  was  splendidly 
buried  by  voluntary  contribution;  and  his  only  son,  whose 
immediate  ancestors  had  been  general  officers  in  the  service 
of  all  the  Catholic  princes  in  Europe,  ^vas  now  a  private 
soldier  in  the  regiment  of  Sir  Archibald  Gordon. 

The  young  Irishnum  had  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe  he  had  proved  his 
bravery ;  he  was  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  in 
all  the  pride  and  strength  of  manhood.  Gaiety  of  temper, 
drollery  of  manner,  genuine  Irish  humour,  and  an  exqui- 
site talent  for  mimickry,  extending  to  mind  as  well  as 
manner,  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  MThole  camp. 
The  drunken  sailor,  swaggering  officer,  strutting  martinet, 
and  awkward  recruit  of  Fhelim  Bourke,  were  the  highest 
comic  treat  to  the  soldiers  who  gathered  round  him ;  and 
the  officers  of  the  difierent  irgimeuts,  when  over  their  wine,, 
often  sent  for  the  graceful  buflbon,  delighted  with  his  jo- 
vial ehaneon  d  boirey  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  repartee. 
Fhelim  also  played  finely  on  several  instruments,  and,  in 
manly  exercise,  excelled  all  his  companions.  Jhese  fine 
qualities  were  all  heightened  by  a  warm  and  open  spirit  of 
military  comradeship,  and  si't  off  to  the  best  advanUgc  by 
a  figure  uiicummouly  handsome,  even  in  Ireland ;  a  gay, 
.  gallant  air,  and  a  countenance  so  intelligent,  in  its  saucy 
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archness,  that  no  one  could  look  on  it  without  being 
tempted  to  smiley  even  at  its  quietest  expression.  Every 
man  was  the  friend  of  Pheiim,  and  Phclim  was  the  friend 
of  every  Irishman;  every  woman  admired  "handsome 
Dourkcy**  and  Pheiim  adored  the  whole  sex. 

Such  did  Pheiim  Bourko  appear  to  the  dullest  observer 
whom  his  wit  quickened,  or  his  gaiety  enlivened.  But 
to  the  watchful  sci*utiny  of  Norman  Macalbin,  a  young 
Scotch  voluuteer,  he  presented  something  far  more  strike 
iug  : — a  mind  of  the  lufUest  order,  dallying  with  its  own 
conscious  powers,  and  mocking  at  its  petty  purposes — 
hanging  louse  on  life,  and  turning,  in  half-affected  scorn, 
from  that  high  prixe  of  virtuous  achievement,  which  it 
despaired  of  attaining.  Norman  could  perceive  that 
the  laughing  Carlini  of  the  camp  had  very  serious  mo- 
ments ;  at  which  times  he  treated  those  who  depended  for 
amusement  on  his  wit,  or  his  scenic  excellence,  with  caprice 
equal  to  any  spoiled  actress  of  them  alL  It  could  not  be 
doubted  but  that,  with  the  blood  of  his  ancestors,  he  in- 
herited that  proud  hate  which,  for  centuries,  they  had  che- 
rished against  those  whom  boyish  folly  had  made  his  mas- 
ters ;--^ircumstanoes  alone  could  reveal,  whether  this  prin- 
ciple was  extinguished,  or  only  smothered  in  his  bosom. 
But,  in  his  darkest  moods,  if  the  trumpet  sounded,  or  woman 
smiled,  the  intruding  phantoms  fled,  and  glory  and  gaiety 
reclaimed  their  slave. 

The  careless  laugh  of  this  young  Irishman,  and  his  frank 
and  graceful  salutation,  had  ever  been  peculiarly  exhilarat- 
ing to  the  spirits  of  Norman,  for  whom  he  peiformed  many 
little  offic^  of  kindness,  and  whom  he  treated  with  all  the 
respect  a  nature  so  gay  and  so  familiar  could  shew  to  any 
one,  especially  since  he  understood  that  Norman  was  neither 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  nor  of  the  half  blood,  but,  like  him- 
self; <<  an  unfortunate  gentleman.*'  They  spent  many  of 
their  leisure  hours  together,  with  much  [pleasure,  and  some 
improvement. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  little  black-eyed  girl,  a  kind 
of  toast  among  the  heroes  of  the  camp,  to  whom  Pheiim 
was  paying  his  devoirsy  and  who  had  also  attracted  the 
regards  of  his  coloneL  That  a  soldi^  should  presume  to 
rival  his  colonel,  was  a  thing  almost  unexampled  in  mili- 
tary annals ;  and  for  some  time  Sir  Archibald  was  lost  in 
astonishment.  But  when  Pheiim,  though  well  apprised  of 
the  intentions  of  his  superior,  showed  no  inclination  to 
give  up  the  pursuit,  a  favourite  sergeant  was  sent  to  admo- 
nish him  of  his  duty.  Pheiim  would  not  believe  that  the 
articles  of  war  forbade  him  to  make  love  to  Dora  Tracey; 
so  he  laughed  at  the  messenger,  ridiculed  the  message,  and 
was  more  than  ever  determined  on  conquest.  Sir  Archibald 
was  equally  resolved.  His  vanity  and  other  bad  passions, 
were  now  powerfully  excited;  from  a  lover  by  proxy, 
he  condescendffid  to  woo  in  person ;  and  both  oflScers  and 
soldiers  anxiously  watched  the  progress  oi  the  contending 
rivals. 

Nature  and  habit  had  conspired  to  accomplish  Pheiim 
for  entei'prizes  of  this  kind  ; — Jiiis  gallantry  had  ever  been 
found  resistless,  but  he  now  also  contended  for  the  honour 
of  victory,—- and  he  proved  the  happy  conqueror.  Pheiim 
was  not  altogether  insensible  to  his  triumph  ;  some  of  the 
officers  ventured  to  rally  Sir  Archibald  on  his  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  all  saw  the  tempest  grow  darker  and  darker 
round  the  head  of  the  thoughtless  soldier. 

A  portentous  week  passed  over;  and  Pheiim,  who  nei- 
ther  foresaw,  nor  dreaded  danger,  had  forgotten  every  hos- 
tile feeling,  and  even  the  occasion  of  animosity.  On  a  fine 
summer's  evening,  he  sat  by  the  door  of  his  tent,  with  some 
of  his  comrades,  gaily  tossing  off  bumpers  to  '<  Love  and 
War,"  and  carolling  his  last  new  song : 

«  Such  is  the  kyre  of  atrue  Irishnum, 

That  be  loves  all  the  lovely,  be  loves  «U  be  can. 

With  bis  slips  of  shiUclah,"  ^. 

Sir  Archibald  happened  to  pass.     It  was  the  anniversary  of 

the  battle  of ;  and  the  officers  had  taken  a  holyday  to 

themselves,  and  given  a  f^te  to  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as 
had  been  engaged  in  that  affair.  Sir  Archibald  knew  no- 
thing about  tbds  battle ;  but  he  felt  his  heart  boiling  with 


ungovernable  rage  against  Pheiim  Bourke,  whom  he  in- 
stantly assailed  with  a  torrent  of  military  rhetoric,  com- 
manding  him  to  remove  from  the  spot  where  he  snt,  and 
threatening  punishment  for  the  excess  he  had  already  com- 
mitted. Phclim  disdained  to  answer ;  and  some  of  the  men 
having  explained  the  occasion  of  the  festivity.  Sir  Archi- 
bald thought  proper  to  walk  on.  "  I  see  I'm  a  prodigious 
fiivouritc,"  said  Pheiim,  smiling  scornfully,  and  continu- 
ing his  song.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  drum  beat  for  even- 
ing parade^  and  Phclim  hastened  to  his  place.  He  had 
been  under  arms  all  the  morning ;  the  day  had  been  re- 
markably sultry,  and  he  was  still  wann  and  fatigued. 
When  standing  at  ease,  as  it  is  called,  Pheiim  took  off  his 
grenadier  cap,  and  began  to  fan  himself;  and,  as  he  was 
expected  to  do  nothing  like  sober  people,  in  performing 
this  operation,  he  displayed  all  the  coquetry  and  languish- 
ing airs  of  an  affected  lady.  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  was 
now  walking  along  the  line,  and,  the  more  enraged  that  he 
durst  not  vent  his  anger,  he  sternly  ooounanded  the  soldier 
to  put  on  his  cap,  enforcing  his  command  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  oaths,  and  Pheiim  obeyed ;  but,  still 
supporting  his  assumed  character,  threw  into  his  fine  fea- 
tures so  exquisite  an  expression  of  mawkish  languishment, 
that  his  companions  burst  into  stifled  laughter.  This  was 
throwing  the  last  drop  into  the  cup  of  Sir  Archibald's 
wrath.  Transported  with  mingled  anger  and  mortification, 
he  repeatedly  struck  the  soldier ;  while  as  fast,  and  as  co- 
herently as  he  could,  he  cursed  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  his  <'  damned  Irish  impudence."  It  was  not  easy  for 
Bourke  to  bear  a  national  reflection  from  this  man  ;  yet  he 
stood  with  the  coolest  indifference,  tiU  he  saw  himself  struck 
a  second  time.  Pheiim  was  a  saucy,  privileged  offender  • 
his  birth,  and  his  fascinating  qualities,  had  almost  dis. 
pensed  him  from  the  slavish  subordination  of  a  soldier.  He 
still,  however,  moved  neither  limb  nor  tongue  to  defend 
himself;  but,  with  a  look  of  withering  contempt,  slightly 
blew  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  puff  away  the  puny  strokes.  The 
full  force  of  that  emphatic  look  fell  on  the  exasperated  spirit 
of  the  baronet,  and  again  he  furiously  showered  his  blows 
on  the  soldier.  Pheiim  had,  on  this  occasion,  great  command 
of  temper ;  he  also  knew  the  pains  and  penalties  of  his 
condition  ;  yet  thus  provoked,  he  haughtily  bowed  to  Sir 
Archibald,  saying,  «  Thank  you,  brave  sir ;  this  is  the 
more  generous  as  you  well  know  I  cannot  pay  you  back 
these  eight  good  years."  The  rage  of  Sir  Archibald  was, 
if  possible^  redoubled, — ^he  rushed  upon  the  soldier ;  and 
Bourke  being  a  large  and  very  powerfiil  man,  grasped  him 
firmly  in  his  arms,  threw  him  down,  and  spumed  him  with 
his  foot ! 

The  officers  immediately  gathered  round ;  Pheiim  was 
surrounded,  disarmed,  and  escorted  to  prison  by  a  guard  of 
Englishmen,  and  followed  by  many  of  his  countrymen. 

«  What  has  he  done,  Pat  Leary  ?— What  has  he  done?" 
was  the  universal  ciy.  "What  the  devil  has  he  done, 
think  ye?"  answered  the  Irishman  who  was  following 
Pheiim ;  «  Sure  it  was  no  great  matter  to  forget  he  was  an 
English  soldier  and  la^ember  he  was  an  Irish  gentleman." 
"  But,  Bourke,  they  say  you  put  off  your  Irish  impu- 
dence to  the  Colonel,"  cried  another  soldier.   «  Pray,  what 

sort  of  impudence  may  that  be  ?" «  Pat  will  tell  you," 

replied  Pheiim  ;  «  he  has  had  most  experience^" «  Ay, 

do  tcU  us,"  cried  all  the  soldiers  laughing  aloud.  "  Is  it 
me?"  said  Pat;  «  Why,  faith,  I  fancy,  it's  much  the  same 
as  pour  Scottish  soberness^  and  not  very  different  from 

your  English  sincerity:' *<  Right,  Paddy,"  cried  Pheiim, 

smiling  in  his  turn ;  "all  national  virtues !  Poor  Ireland 
has  her  impudence !  Well,  England  calls  her  sister  ;— 
the  sister  kingdom  !** 

Pat,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  his  opportunity, 
pressed  up  to  Pheiim,  as  they  drew  near  the  prison-door, 
whispering,  «  Pheiim,  jewel,  if  you  would  take  leg  bail 
for  it  now,  we  make  you  as  welcome  as  ever  you  was 
to  your  mother's  milk  !— -Wliite  be  the  place  of  her  rest  !— 
By  the  Holy  I — it's  ourselves  would  compass  our  ould  shis- 
ter^s  boys,  and  by  the  same  token  we  have  done  it  before. 
Don't  yc  mind  them."    Pheiim  thanked  his  countryman, 
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but  he  scorned  to  Hyt  and,  besides,  he  had  more  good  piiiw 
dple,  than  to  purchase  his  own  safety  by  the  horror  and 
Miood  which  so  wild  a  scheme  might  liave  occasioned  to  its 
good-heartcd,  though  inconsiderate  projectors.  When 
they  had  seen  him  lodged  in  prison,  they  gave  him  a  ikre- 
well  cheer,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  both  the  Scottish 
and  English  soldiers,  to  the  great  joy  of  Pat  Leary,  and 
the  infinite  indignation  of  Sir  Archibald  Gordon. 

BonrlLO  was  a  g^reat  and  general  fiiyourite ;  but,  in  a 
military  court,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  must  needs  be 
liearftil  odds  against  a  private  soldier. 

The  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial  condemned 
Boorke  to  expiate  his  offence  by  satiTering  four  hundred 
lashes  1  His  cheerfiil  and  manly  spirit  was  at  first  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  idea  of  an  ignominious  punish. 
ment  ;  he  reminded  the  court  of  his  birth,— he  pleaded  fbr 
bowwrable  death.  But  he  soon  appeared  to  have  recovered 
his  c— toasary  gaiety  ;  and  when  Norman  visited  him  in 
prison,  on  the  evening  after  his  trial,  and  previous  to  his 
Buffering,  he  found  him  gaily  whistling,  and  caricaturing 
Sir  Archibald  Gordon,  who  at  this  moment  was  seen  from 
the  window,  exerdsing  the  drum^boys  in  flogging  a  large 
stone.  Bourke  was  working  on  the  prison  walls  with  a 
piece  of  red  chalk,  which  he  had  ingeniously  fixed  in  his 
hamdcufi;  the  figures  he  had  sketched  possessed  great 
qririt  and  force  of  expression,  and  the  explanatory  sen- 
tences all  the  points  of  Phellm^s  wit,  when  in  his  hi^tpiest 
vein. 

^  Yon  are  a  universal  genius,  Bourke,*'  said  Norman, 
looking  with  nncere  admiration  on  this  bold  caricature ; 
^  but  this  display  of  your  talents  will  do  no  good,  so  you 
mnst  pardon  me  if  I  efface  it  ;**  and  he  began  to  rub  out 
the  lines  with  his  handkerchief  while  Phelim  looked  on 
smiling.  «  Mr.  Macalbin,*'  said  he  at  length,  in  a  grave 
and  earnest  tone,  «  you  are  most  kind ;  I  have  ever  found 
you  all  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman,  and  with  my  whole 
heart  I  love  and  honour  yon.  Were  it  not  for  these 
damned  bracelets,**  and  be  clashed  his  handoiffa  together, 
^  I  hope  you  tdll  permit  me,  condemned  as  I  am,  to 
shake  your  hand,  and  to  bid  you  think  kindly  of  me,  when 
all  is  over  with  me  !**  Norman  clasped  the  fettered  hands 
within  his  own,  saying,  ^  That  shall  not  thwart  our  pur- 
pose.**  He  perceived  the  sunny  eyes  of  Phelim  glisten 
lor  a  BM»aMnt ; — ^but  he  again  began  to  whistle,  with  his 
nsaal  thoughtless  hilarity,  and  Norman  ventured  to  allude 
to  his  punishment.  <<  1  am  not  only  happy,  but  proud  to 
see  you  bear  yourself  so  manfully,**  said  he;  "  you  know 
how  much  you  are  beloved, — you  may  count  on  every  pos- 
sible indulgenre^**  Phelim  made  an  involuntary  start, — 
his  features  changed  with  fearful  celerity,  and  he  replied, 
^  Yes,  1  iuow  that  1  am  beloved,^!  have  a  stout  heart 
too,— yet  many  a  stouter  has  dishonour  broken, — mine^  | 
trust,  will  bear  me  out  bravely  !**— and  he  struck  his  fet- 
tered hands  on  the  seat  of  that  manly  heart;  and  then,  as 
if  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  added,  laughingly,  *<  I  am  some 
times  obliged  to  knock  it  up,  and  ask  it  how  it  does.** 

In  a  few  minutes  Norman  left  him ;  and,  when  locked 
up  for  the  night,  he  was  still  whistling  and  caricaturing. 

Next  morning  Norman  heard,  with  indescribable  con- 
cem,  that  Phelim  had  attempted  suicide  during  the  night, 
hy  opening  the  jugular  vein ;  but  that  he  had  beoi  disco- 
vmdy  and  that  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
Night  and  day  he  was  watched,— and  he  did  recover. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Grant,  an  old  Scotch  officer,  re- 
turned  to  the  camp,  much  dispirited  by  the  result  of  a  cer- 
tahi  trial  on  which  he  had  been  witnessing.  Norman  knew 
his  abhorrence  of  that  horrid  species  of  punishment,  which 
is  alike  disgraeefnl  to  those  who  decree,  and  to  those 
who  soifer;  and  he  ventured  to  plead  for  Phelim,  as  he 
knew  a  second  court-martial  was  to  be  held,  at  which  the 
Grfonel  was  likely  to  be  present  Colonel  Grant  knew  the 
temper  of  Sir  Ardiibald  Gordon  too  well  to  give  Norman 
much  hope ;  he  also  knew,  that  vulgar  minds  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  idea  of  authority  from  the  person  in  whom  it  is 
vested.  To  render  the  one  contemptible,  was  to  degrade 
the  otiier.  ^  Poor  Bourke  must  suffer,**  said  he ;  and  Nor- 
man withdrew  iu  bittciness  of  spirit. 


On  the  day  of  the  second  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  he 
hovered  round  the  tent  in  which  it  was  held,  with  Phe- 
lim*s  young  mistress  and  her  father,  a  veteran  sergeant  be- 
longing to  his  own  regiment  When  Colonel  Grant  left 
the  court,  the  old  man  accosted  him,  saying,  <<  Is  there  any 

hope  for  that  poor  fellow?** "  None,  Tracey,  none!" 

cried  the  Colonel,  in  great  agitation  !  «  We  have  ordered 
him  an  additional  hundred  for  his  second  sally  ;** — and  he 
hastily  passed  on.  The  poor  gitl  fell  into  the  arms  of  her 
father ;  and  Norman  hastened  to  the  sea-diore  to  vent  his 
feelings  in  solitude. 

Phelim  was  now  declared  able  to  bear  the  punishment 
he  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  to  avoid ;  and,  as  the 
day  drew  near.  Colonel  Grant  sent  him  a  private  message 
by  Norman,  bidding  him  be  of  good  heart,  as  his  punish- 
ment would  be  very  lenient  <<  Does  he  think  it  is  pain 
that  /  fear?*  cried  Phelim,  indignantly  tearing  open 
his  waistcoat  and  exposing  his  honourable  scars.  When 
this  was  reported  to  Colonel  Grant,  his  features  suffered  a 
sudden  contraction ;  and  when  the  hour  arrived  which  was 
to  expose  the  lacerated  and  bleeding  back  of  Phelim  to  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  the  Colonel  contrived  to  be  absent 
himself,  though  he  could  not  extend  the  same  kindness  to 
Norman.  He  was  compelled  to  attend.  He  saw  the  man, 
for  whom  his  soul  was  in  agony,  brought  out  heavily 
ironed,  more  dead  than  alive,  ami  brutally  stripped  to 
undergo  the  most  horrid  of  punishments.  Nothing  could 
make  him  witness  more  of  this  revolting  spectacle.  He 
closed  his  eyes,  but  he  still  heard  the  soldiers  muttering 
around  him  i — **  That  is  the  wound  he  got  in  Egynt,"  said 
one.  «  I  tell  you  noy*'  whispered  another,  «  It  is  flie  sabre 
cut  he  got  defending  the  colours  at  Maida  T'  Though  sights 
of  this  kind  are  unfortunately  too  eonmion  to  be  much  i^ 
garded,  an  awfU  stillness  mariced  the  strong  sensation  ex- 
p^enced  by  evny  individual  in  the  little  army  wlien  the 
signal  was  at  last  given,  and  when  the  leaden  buUet,* 
which  he  indignantly  rejected,  was  offnvd  to  Phelim 
Bourke.    A  death-like  coldness  crept  through  the  veins 

of  Norman;   he  loaned  heavily  on  his  musket; in  the 

next  moment  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore  were  resounding 
to  the  strokes  of  the  lash !— he  became  diny  and  ddc,  and 
heard  and  saw  no  more. 

When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  supported  in  the 
arms  of  a  soldier,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  circle^ 
<<  Bourke  is  taken  down,  sir,**  said  the  man,  who  was 
pleased  to  see  so  great  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  a 
soldier ;  «  he  had  got  two  hundred,  and  the  Jlogomeier  said 

he  must  get  the  rest  afterwards.** ^  What  mean  you  ?** 

said  Norman.  <<  Oh,  the  surgeon  who  holds  a  man*s  pulse^ 
to  see  how  many  lashes  he  can  take  at  a  time^  sir ;  poor 
Bourke  invented  that  name  for  him.  Well,  thank  God,  he 
never  uttered  one  groan,  nor  shrunk  a  bit  Had  he  shriek^ 
ed,  we  never  could  have  borne  it, — he  was  always  such  a 

merry  fellow.** «  What!  do  they  then  shriek  ?**  cried 

Norman.  «  Dreadfully,  sir,  dreadfully  I**  replied  the  sol- 
dier,  evidently  shocked  by  personal  recollections;  <<can 
you  doubt  but  they  must  ?** 

At  this  moment  some  soldiers  were  seen  bearing  the 
mangled  and  almost  inanimate  body  of  Phelim  Bourke 
across  the  field  to  the  hospital  tent.  A  few  days  back,  and 
Norman  had  seen  the  gallant  fellow,  so  wild  with  life,  so 
full  of  talent  and  enjoyment !— *'  My  friend,  I  am  faint 
again  I**  said  he  to  the  soldier,  and  he  hid  his  face  in  the 
grass. 

For  three  succeeding  days  Phelim  shrouded  his  head  in 
the  bed-cfbthes,  refusing  to  look  on  the  light  which  had 
witnessed  his  disgrace,  and  obstinately  rfjecting  fbod. 
While  in  this  condition  Norman  knelt  by  his  bed-side,  im- 
ploring that  he  would  speak  to  him,  and  take  nourishment 
and  comfort;  but  Phelim  continued  inflexibly  silent 
Only  once  did  Norman  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face;  and, 
oh  I  how  changed  the  once  fine  featuies  and  radiant  eyes 


•  In  miSbring  this  puuUhment,a  leaden  bullet  to  •omeCHnc*  ki^  In 
the  mouth,  that  the  strong  exertion  of  the  teeth  on  thli  mbttance  may 
deaden  the  rcnutiou  of  excrutiatiiig  pain  ;  and  perhaps  to  keep  the 
soldier  flrom  t^itlng  tlirough  his  own  tongue  in  his  agony. 
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his  regiBieBt  kol4iiif  a  digfuid  with  tht  daufifhter  of  Colonel 
Grant,  OB  the  ookwr  of  Boarke*8  ejret,  and  of  that  yotmg 
lady  saying^  <<  They  were  the  ooloiir  of  i^ladhieia.** 

Norman,  though  somewhat  astonished  to  find  any  thing 
make  so  deep,  and,  above  ail,  so  lasting  an  impression  on 
his  light  and  joyous  nature,  still  peraisted  in  attending 
ritelim,  and  in  attempting  to  sooth  a  noble  mind,  writhing 
under  unmerited  dishonour.  One  evening^  after  having 
eyhanstad  every  argument  to  oonsole  the  poor  sufferer,  who 
continued  dumb  and  sullen,  his  head  wrapt  in  the  bed- 
clothes, Norman  tried  to  work  on  his  generous  temper  by 
reproach  and  upbraiding. 

«  This  cannot  be  that  gay  good-natured  Bouike,**  said 
he,  '*  whom  every  one  loved.  He  would  not  thus  sullenly 
reject  the  sympathy  of  his  friends.** 

«  Oh,  no,  no  !**  exclaimed  Phelim,  in  a  heart^iercing 
tone,  ^  I  am  not  that  happy  soldierl— A  dishonoured 
wretch,— insulted  degraded,  mangled  by  a  scourge, — all 
that  is  man  in  me  brutally  violated.  Why,  then,  should  I 
live  ?  Why,  if  you  love  me,  do  you  look  on  me?**  He 
immediately  relapoed  into  silence,  sullenly  turned  round, 
and  told  Norman  to  be  gone.  Rcoonmending  him  to  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  kindly  attended  him,  Norman  with- 
drew, much  grieved,  and  even  alarmed  at  the  strange  per- 
verseness  and  ferocity  which  a  brutal  punishment  had 
wrought  in  the  generous  mind  of  this  gallant  Irishman. 

Nezt-momiag,  Phelim  Bourke  was  missing.  The  whole 
encampment  was,  for  some  hours,  in  dismay  and  confusion ; 
but  the  unfortunate  soldier  was  never  heard  of.  His  com- 
rades concluded  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea, — 
a  catastrophe  which  had  stHnetimes  happened  In  similar 
cases.  At  high  water,  Norman  wandered  along  the  shore, 
with  Pat  Leary,  and  some  kin^hearted  Gonnaught-men, 
in  hopes  of  ftndhig  the  dead  body  of  their  friend.  The  sea 
rolled  in  with  a  lieavy  wave,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
«<  Ah  !**  sighed  Norman,  <<  many  a  brave  heart  lies  under 
thee^i^Poor  PheUm  T* 

Wlien  he  returned  from  wandering  on  the  shore^  the 
glories  of  a  resplendent  sunset  were  streaming  over  the  pic- 
turesque encampment,  and  flashing.  In  a  thousand  radiant 
lines  from  rows  of  flickering  spears.  Every  soft  and  every 
martial  form,  caught  new  grace  or  grandeur  from  the  rich 
tints  of  the  evening.  Groups  of  females  and  of  military 
were  every  where  gliding  around;  and  children,  bom  to  war, 
frolicked  about  with  the  airy  grace  of  their  happy  age. 
At  a  considerable  distance  a  body  of  men  under  arms  were 
still  performing  their  evolutions,  and  sometimes  mardiing 
BfitQu  the  plain,  in  motion  measured  by  a  lofty  strain  of 
martial  nrasic  In  its  pause  was  heanl  the  round,  tall 
toned  voice  of  the  commander,  or  that  soothing  hum  of 
mingled  sounds  which  fluctuates  cm  a  sunmier  air  in  a  still 
evening.  Nannan  gaied  on  this  flne  picture  with  a  cold 
practised  eye ;  and  of  all  the  sounds  that  wooed  his  ear,  he 
heard  only  the  sullen  murmur  of  the  heavy  wave  which 
rolled  over  Phelim  Bourkew 

<<  *Tis  a  disenchanted  scene  f  thought  he,  as  he  leaned  on 
the  entrance  of  his  tent  <<  Will  they  drill  these  poor  fU- 
lows  all  night,  because  they  presumed  to  lament  their  coun- 
tryman ?  to  play  the  march  he  loved  too^ — cruel  f* 

He  stood  wrapt  in  musing  sadness,  when  darluess  had 
come  on,  and  when  the  camp-fires  ruddied  the  fi<dd,  which 
was  still  graced  by  female,  and  enlivened  by  Infont  beauty. 
His  comrades,  gathered  around  these  fires,  were  enjoying 
the  passing  hour  with  all  the  happy,  and  thrice  happy 
thoughtlessness  of  their  profession. 

<*  Who  would  wish  a  soldier  to  be  a  thinking  creature  !** 
sighed^Norman.  «  Poor  Phelim  !  already  is  he  forgotten  I 
How  was  he  wont  to  fling  round  his  jests  at  an  hour  like 
this!- 

<<  *Tis  a  disenchanted  scene  !**  Again  the  enthusiast  be- 
gan to  ruminate  bitter  fancies.  **  Poor  fUIows !  defteders 
of  their  conntry  I  How  dearly  is  its  defence  purchased,  if 
this  be  the  price  ?  A  soldier, — a  being  degraded  below  the 
Ifivel  of  humanity, — a  man  who  has  surrendered  the  high 
privileges  of  his  uatui-e,  and  placed  his  freedom  in  another*8 
power ; — a  solitary  part  of  a  vast  machine,  estimated  only 


by  Its  aggregate  force,— subservient  to  every  Impsdst  of 
perverted  power, — the  Mind  instrument  of  pitiful  Intrigus^ 
or  lawless  ambition;— an  unfortunate,  thrust  beyond  the 
pale  of  social  lifo,  almost  prescribed  the  intercourse  of  his 
species ; — the  limits  which  separate  him  from  thecitiaen  so 
obtrusively  pointed  out,  so  rigidly  maintained  ; — a  crea- 
ture placed  beyond  the  influence  of  those  salutary  rcatraimti 
imposed  by  the  customs  of  society,  and  the  observing  eye  of 
the  wortd,l..with  personal  responsibility  losing  all  chance, 
all  desire  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  follow-men.  Poor 
fellow:  cruelty  and  force  alone  employed  in  enforring 
that  blind  submission,  and  in  exciting  that  animal  ferocity, 
which  seem  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  dutiesy— duties 
which  are  perhaps  incompatible  with  moral  influence^  shiet 
I  never,  never  saw  it  tried  !** 

It  was  some  three  or  four  years  after,  this  that  Norman, 
the  young  Soot,  accompanied  the  memorable  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore  to  Corunna.  During  that  miseral^le  period, 
he  was  often  employed  on  foraging  parties,  and  in  recon-. 
noitring,  for  which  his  education,  and  the  habits  of  a  Hig^ 
lander  had  peculiariy  fitted  him. 

On  an  expeditkm  of  this  latter  kind,  he  was  despatdied 
to  some  heights  on  the  banks  of  the  Minho,  the  same  morn- 
ing that  the  troops  left  Lugo.  He  rode,  and  Pftt  Leary, 
generally  a  straggler,  wandered  after  him,  espying  a  cot- 
tage smoke,  round  which  cottage  some  fowls  might  bo 
straying.  At  this  period,  Leary  was  by  no  means  delicate 
or  confined  in  his  notions  of  property ;  he  had  no  scruple 
in  thrusting  Into  his  pouch  whatever  ammurUHon  he  could 
find,--fowk,_breod^indeed  food  of  any  kind,— Nothing, 
—or  even  money.  Macalbin  said  «tea/tn^— Leary  said 
/l/Kfi^,~and  on  this  point  they  difliered,  about  terms,  like 
other  philosophers.  ^  Sure  we  came  to  aarve  them,  the 
souls,**  said  Pat  indignantly.  «  And  if  we  did,  shall  w* 
rob  them,**  said  Macalbin  ;  "  I  command  you  not  to  ap- 
proach  that  house.**— Macalbin  had  gained  the  hrighta, 
and  Leary  was  scrambling  after  him,  when  both  were  snd^ 
dmly  alarmed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy*s  cavalry,  dasUng 
down  the  opposite  heights,  while,  before  the  rest,  one  man 
furiously  pursued  an  English  oftcer.  He  soon  for  out- 
stripped the  speed  of  his  fellows,  and  gained  fost.  on  th* 
fugitive. 

**  That  is  Colonel  Gordon,  I  have  knowsd  him  by  that 
stump  of  an  ostrich  lather  ever  since  we  left  Halanmnau 
The  Frenchman  will  give  his  plumes  a  liisss/  any  way.** 
Cardess  of  personal  so^sty,  Leary,  with  delight  he  aought 
neither  to  suppress  nor  conceal,  enjoyed  the  probability  of 
Sir  ArchibaUl  being  made  prisoner,  while  Norman  eagerly 
looked  round  for  some  bridge,  some  ford  on  the  rapid  river  ; 
but  seeing  no  marks  of  either,  spurred  down  the  steeps,  and 
plunged  into  the  stream,  struggled  with  its  yiolenoe,  and; 
at  the  risk  of  lif^  reached  the  opposite  bank,  saw  the 
sabre  of  the  French  officer  descending  on  the  bead  a{  Gov- 
don,  and  joined  the  cry  he  set  up  for  quarter — mercy !  Thai 
voice  seemed  to  arrest  the  death-stroke  that  hung  over  Gor- 
don. The  Frenchman,  however,  unhorsed  him,  tossed  his 
sword  into  the  river,  and  exclaimed,  ^  You  are  the  prisoner 
of  France.**  All  this  passed  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  before  Norman,  recollecting  for  Che  first  time  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  a  party  of  FreMsh 
drigoons,  knew  which  way  to  tnnv  Yet  to  his  prostrate 
countryman  he  instinctively  turned  and  alighted.  At  this 
moment  the  officer  on  whom  he  had  not  yet  looked,  tpnaag 
from  his  horse,  dashed  sabre  and  helmet  on  the  ftuaen 
snow,  and  leaped  forward,  exclaiming — 

**  Look mnite,  Maeaibin  !  /am  Bodrke/  lamamtm 
agmn  /** 

« Gradoos  God  !**  cried  Norman,  receding  one  step, 
overcome  with  astonishment  to  flnd,  not  only  in  llfo^  but 
In  an  oAoer  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard,  ^yparently  of 
high  rank,  and  decorated  with  the  splendid  insignfai  of  ^m 
I^egion  of  Honour,  his  lamented  comrade^  *<  Phelim 
Bourke." 

«  Yes,  I  am  that  Bourke  whom  the  BngUsh,— for  whom 

I  fbught  and   bled, — insulted,   degraded,    mangled   with 

brutal  stripes. — Coward  and  slave,**  and  he  turned  fiercely 

to  Gordon,   <<  you  shrink  beneath^e^nomr  *J.L  am  that 
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BovikAy  whoM  eooBlay,  kindred,  fiimily,  and  laith,  haye 
fbr  six  hondred  yean  soffiBnd  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
eroT  ^ecief  of  crwAtjy  indignity,  and  oppression ;  mas- 
■send  in  hot,  mnrdered  in  cold  blood,— proKribed,^ — ex- 

Ucd,^ tortured  I    I  am  that  Bourke  who  shed  my  blood  for 

tlM  Antreyen  of  my  race  I  whose  heart  ladled  gall  to  make 
opprMsion  hitter,  till  their  chains  cosroded  my  indiridual 
aonir 

It  iroolA  neither  be  agreeable^  nor  perhaps  rery  prudent 
to  idate  that  sUnry  <^  country  and  family  which  Bonrkc 
rapidly  and  vehemently  sketdMd ;  and  still  less  so  to  detail 
all  those  motires  and  imaginar)^  necessities  by  which  he 
lulled  his  better  genius  to  sleep,  and  fortified  himsdf  in 
error.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  he  thought  himself 
a  traitor.  He  said,  he  vowed,  that  his  heart  glowed  with 
love  lo  iraland,  of  which  those  who  live  in  her  bosom  can 
lurve  but  a  &int  perception;  and  perverted  as  wbb  that 
lOTC^  Norman  could  not  donbt  of  its  existence.  This  pas- 
sion seemed  even  more  ardent  than  the  burning  hatred 
which  made  him  pant  to  avenge  his  own  and  her  wrongs 
OB  thoae  whom,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  he  termed  *^the 


Macalbin  had  much  to  ^y,  and  to  inquire;  but  the 
trampling  of  the  horaes*  feet  of  that  party  whom  Bourke 
had  out-rode,  was  now  heard  rapidly  advancing,  though 
the  8toq>  banks  of  the  river  still  screened  them  ftom  view. 

«  Hark !"  cried  Bourke^— "  Fly,  Macalbin !— cress  the 

river  I It  will  not  be  known  that  it  is  practicable.    Fly  I 

or  I  cannot  save  youT  He  eagerly  waved  his  hand. 
Norman  leaped  on  horseback,  exclaiming  as  he  wenC — <<  I 
have  left  a  friend  in  Astorga,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Monro, 
in  the  convent  of  ■  See  her,  protect  her,  tell  her 

that  her  husband  is  weU." ^  I  will,— I  swear  I  will. 

Ply,  Macalbin  I— that  is  a  vUe  word,— gallop  though.** 

Macalbin  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  got  over  before 
Ike  party  came  np. 


AUGUST— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH, 

AWD  POPULAB.  AKTiaiTITISS. 

August,  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  is  so  named  in 
wipliamnf  to  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus.  By  the 
AwMS  and  (Ad  English  (who  were  Saxons)  it  was  named 
Am,  or  Bar^Ammeth,  as  this  with  them,  was  then  as  now 
tha  month  of  general  harvest.  In  our  end  of  the  island 
IttTvest  Is  ffon  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  Uter  than  in 
E&^and,  as  the  tardy  Spring  does  not  permit  so  early  aow- 
inf  •  Barky  harvest,  however,  is  generally  completed  in 
8oo€land  belbre  the  middle  of  this  month,  and  all  Cork,  in 
fitvourahle  situations,  is  in  progress  of  reaping.  <<  It  is  a 
gl«Afa«ttig  sight,**  says  Howitt,  in  his  late  pleasing  book 
of  the  Oflasoni;  ^  to  stand  i^on  some  eminence  and  behold 
the  ydlow  hoes  of  harvest  amid  the  dark  relief  of  hedges 
and  tnes,  to  see  the  shot^t  standing  thickly  in  a  land  of 
pesos ;  the  partly  reaped  fields,  and  the  clear  cloudless  sky 
shedding  overall  ito histre  •  •  •.**  The  wheat  crops  shine 
so  the  hills  and  slopes,  as  Wordsworth  expresses  it,  «like 
goldsB  diields  cast  down  from  the  sun.**  This  is  a  sight 
which  may  now  be  enjoyed  in  high  perfection  from  every 
eminence  in  and  around  the  city.  This,  in  Scotland,  is 
the  abundant  month  of  fruits — the  small  fruits,  are  at  its 
commeneement  still  plentiftil,  and  apples,  pears,  plums, 
-  pffhfn^  apricots,  and  nectarines,  become  common,  and 
grapes  dieaper.  The  summer  flowers  disappear,  but  others 
Mi  less  beautiftil  succeed  them.  The  passion-flower  in 
fiivonred  situations,  the  tamarisk,  the  trumpeuflower,  and 
th«  firms! y«,  are  coming  into  blossom;  and  aU  the  heathy 
BMNmtains  and  moors  of  Scotland  are  waving  purple  with 
the  hoather-bells.  The  grouse  are  now  strong  on  the  wing, 
mmI  tbajoyow  ISth  gives  the  signal  Ibr  the  commencement 
oftfae  animating  work  of  destroction.  This  is  the  chief 
meaft  of  insects,  and  aU  khid  of  flies,  from  the  bloated 
hlMsboCtft,  agaUist  whose  approaches  tiie  careful  house- 
wife gvahls,  ^  to  the  gay  motes  which  people  the  sun- 
"    The  Highlanders  name  Anguat  the  Worm  m$nih. 


Change  may  already  be  perceived  !n  the  woodlands.  The 
foliai^  impaired  by  the  fervid  heats  of  July,  now  turns  dry, 
rugged,  and  faintly  sallow.  The  birds  have  ceased  to  sing ; 
but  the  young  broods,  every  where  abroad,  pleasingly  supply 
the  woodland  melody.  The  stariings  now  congregate  in 
vast  flock^  and  some  of  the  swallow  tribes  begin  to 
think  of  migrating,  and  may  be  seen  wheeling  over 
head,  <<as  if  exerci^ng  their  wings,  and  preparing  for  their 
long  aerial  journey.**  The  pre-eminent  flowers  of  this 
month  in  Scotland  are  blueSeiis  and  heathcr^lis.  In 
the  gardens  are  the  capsicum,  or  Indian  cress,  Afri- 
can marigold,  hollyhocks,  golden  rods,  Guernsey  lily,  sun- 
flower, common  balsams,  convolvoluses,  the  common 
amaranth,  varieties  of  pinks,  several  of  the  finer  annuals, 
and  the  poetical  flower — Love-Uet^eeding.  This  is  the 
month,  when  school  holydays,  too  long  deferred,  commence 
in  good  earnest,  and  when  every  one  hurries  to  the  sea- 
coast,  for  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  bathing,  with  sail- 
ing, paddling,  marine  weed-picking,  and  shell-gathering, 
^-plcasurra  for  every  age. 

The  Glow-Wobm,  the  star  of  the  earth,  is  often  seen  in 
August.  In  some  situations  the  glow-worms  lie  as  thick 
on  the  banks  of  hedgerows  as  stars  in  the  sky.  This  in- 
sect has  aflbrdcd  the  poets  many  fine  images.  Like  the  more 
brilliant  luminous  insects  of  warmer  regions,  as  the  lan- 
tcm-fly  of  tlie  West  Indies,  and  the  flying  lucciola  of  Italy, 
its  lustre  is  lost  by  day  i— as  morning  dawns  the  glow-worm 
begins  to  ^  pale  its  ioefieehial  fires.**  The  luminous  flies 
form  beautiful  objects  in  the  black  profound  night  of  the 
forests  of  the  West  Indian  settlements.  We  have  read  of 
a  female  naturalist  there,  who  im|Mlsoned  as  many  lan- 
tern-flies in  a  small  cage^  as  aflbrded  hw  light  to  sketch 
their  own  pictures. 

Lammai4af — Lommos-^idltf,  the  most  memerabte  calen- 
dar day  in  August,  is  presumed  to  be  derived  from  Lamb^ 
Mfuty  on  which  certain  kirk  tenants  paid  tiieir  quit-rents 
by  a  live  lamb.  Some  derive  it  from  Loa^'-Masty  {.  e, 
Braad^Mats,  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  fer  the  flrst-frults  of 
the  com. 

L4nmb§'WOoiiB  a  kind  of  beer  or  sweetened  Uquor,  snppos. 
ed  to  be  so  named  from  itssoftnsss. — ^But  we  have  Ynkhole, 
Whitsun-ale^  why  not  Lammat^e  ?— easHy  corrupted  into 
iMmbB^UfooL  Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy  ab<mt  this  time^ 
and  are  expected  by  the  name  of  <<  the  Lemmas  flood." 

Memoeabilia. — The  IMi  of  August,  1799,  was  the 
birth-day  of  Napoleon.  On  the  1  id,  the  Dep-da^  which 
commence  on  this  3d  July,  end.  On  the  I2th  of  August, 
1762,  George  IV.  was  bom.  The  16th  is  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  festival  Aat  elegant 
creeper,  the  dematis,  which  shoots  up  rapidly,  and  flowers 
at  this  season,  is  dedicated  by  the  name  of  Virgin^^  Bower* 
The  24th,  St.  Bartholomew*s  Day,  wiU  kmg  be  memorable 
for  the  most  sanguinary  scene  of  atrocity  ever  perpetrated 
in  the  abused  name  of  Christianity.  Ten  thousand  Pro- 
testants were  massacred  in  Paris  alone,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand  in  the  provinces^  in  consequence  of  a  i^nddiberately 
concerted  by  the  Court,  and  the  higher  churchmen,  and  re- 
morselessly fiiriilowed  1^ 

THE  GLOBlOVa  TWELFTH  OF  AV&VBf. 

Glorious  12th  !  Mountain  holyday !  ushered  in  by  a  run- 
ning/rtf-diff-joie  from  «  Lord  Reay*s  country**  even  down  to 
Lanark  Moor,  and  the  heights  of  Bttrick.  But  we  must 
draw  upon  other  pens  rightly  to  describe  the  12th.  Take 
first  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture  from  a  gentle 
limners— 

To  man,  bird,  beast,  man  it  the  deedliett  foe*- 
*Tis  be  who  wages  uDlvenal  war.  » 

Soon  a»  Mf  murderout  law  givet  leevelo  wouimI 
The  haathfewl,  dwdler  on  the  meuntain  wild. 
The  qiortraian,  anxious  watching  for  the  dawn, 
Ues  turning,  whUe  hit  dog  in  happ^r  dreamt, 
With  feeble  buic  amk^sSetthedar. 
Some,  ere  the  dawn  ttealt  o*er  the  deep  Mue  lakc^ 
The  hill  ascend.    Vain  it  their  eager  hatte— 
The  dog^  quiek  breath  it  heard,  panting  around— 
But  neither  dog,  nor  springing  game  it  seen 
Amid  the  floating  mist :  short  interval 
Of  retplu  to  the  txtnOdlng  dewy  w^ 
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Ah !  many  a  bleedliig  wing,  ere  mid-day  bovr. 
Shall  vainly  flap  the  purplcbcnding  heath. 
Fatlgned,  at  noon  the  spoiler  Kelu  the  shade 
Of  some  lone  oak,  ftst  by  the  roeky  atreai 
The  hunter's  rest  in  days  of  other  years. 

I^et  US  now  reverse  the  picture  : 

High  Hfb  of  a  hunter!  he  meets  on  the  hill 
The  new.Uihered  daylight,  so  bright  and  so  stUI  I 
And  feels,  as  the  clouds  of  the  morning  unroll, 
llic  silence,  the  si^endour  ennoble  his  soul. 
*lls  his  on  the  mountuns  to  stalk  like  a  ghost. 
Enshrouded  in  mist,  in  which  oolure  is  lost ; 
Till  he  lifts  up  his  eyrs,  and  flood,  valley,  and  height. 
In  one  moment  all  swira  in  an  ocean  of  light ; 
While  the  sun,  like  a  glorious  banner  unrUrled, 
Seems  to  wave  o'er  a  now  more  magnlfloeat  workL 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  his  eyes  in  the  sunshiny  solitude  close, 

'Neath  a  roek  of  the  desert,  in  dnnming  repoi^ 

He  sees  in  bis  slumbers  such  visions  of  old 

As  wild  Gaelic  songs  to  his  infiui^  told. 

O'er  the  mountains  a  thousand  plumed  hunters  are  borne. 

And  be  starts  fkom  his  dream  at  the  blast  of  the  horn  I 

So  fiir  Wilson's  Wiid  Deer.  This  is  different  sport  from 
the  wholesale  unmanly  battue  in  the  aristocratic  preserve, 
where  the  only  glory  is  tlie  number  of  birds  slaughtered. 


*  Most  lovely  Euth  I  and  was  It  to 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  REVIEW, 


TAirS  MAGAZINE,  No.  V August 

Mr.  Tait  has  just  produced  his  best,  or,  at  all  events, 
his  most  brilliant  number.  There  is,  however,  still  a  due 
mixture  of  the  solid  and  uiilUarian.  The  openiuff  article, 
an  exceediiif^Iy  just  and  able  one,  is  on  the  most  momen- 
tous topic  that  can  at  present  be  discussed ;  the  qualities 
.  and  training  requisite  to  fit  men  for  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives. We  would  recommend  its  careful  perusal  to 
every  elector.  With  the  copious  contents  of  this  number 
we  know  not  where  to  begin ;  nor  among  so  much  that  is 
good,  how  to  make  choice.  Suppose  we  give  the  poets 
.precedence  : — the  number  is  absolutely  rich  in  v^'se.  A 
jubilee  song  on  ihe  passing  qf  the  Bill,  by  the  author  of 
the  '*  Com  Law  Rhymes,*^  is  not  equal  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  extraordinary  and  gifted  person^  who  might 
himself  be  made  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  and  edi- 
.fying  article,  but  it  is  a  vigorous  stmn,  nevertheless; 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  living  Scotch  Patriarchs  of  reform, 
who  may  see  the  Schoolmaster  and  not  the  Magaxinsy  we 
quote  one  verse  from  the  Sheffield  workman, — from  Ebene- 
zer  Elliot — who>  in  intellectual  and  poetical  nower,  fai* 
distances — immeasurably  far,  all  our  rhyming  Lords  and 
Esquires  put  together. 

Oh  I  could  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  Just, 
Who  suffered— died,  to  tweak  our  chains— 

Could  MtiiR,  couki  PALBf  ER  flrom  the  dust. 
Could  murdered  Gbbald  hear  our  strains! 

Death  wouM  see,  and  souls  in  bliss. 
Unborn  ages  blessed  in  this  I 

The  Magazine  boasts  a  pretty  song  enough,  by  Mrs. 

Gore ;  and  also  a  much  higher  strain,  probably  from  the 

same  source, — Stanzas  written  in    Windsor   Chapel— 4i 

piece  of  truly  noble  musing  and  moralizing  en  the  vain 

shows  and  shadows  of  a  life  too  high  to  be  happy. — Stan. 

zas  to  the  Madonna  Alia  Seggiola  is  a  gem,  steeped  in  the 

softest  dews  of  the  mom  of  English  poetry.     It  breathes 

the  tender  piety,  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  muse  of 

Crashaw ;  and  is  almost  worthy  oi  the  divine  painting,  a 

copy  oi  which  has  suggested  it — a  homage  worthy  of  those 

'^calm-brooding  eyes.'"      Those  who    have  not  seen  the 

picture,  or  any  copy  of  it,  to  understand  the  poem,  should 

be  toli  that  the  Infant  St.  John  forms  one  of  that  heavenly 

group.     Poetry  is  not  done  yet,  for  Auri  Paneggricon  is 

also  a  poetical  piece,  and  a  composition  of  a  very  high 

order  and  energetic  character — a  noble  and  dignified  Aow 

of  sentiment,  sustained  by  powerful  thought.     We  shall 

all  owe  Tait*8  Mognzine  a  debt  of  gratitude  if  it  proceed 

ttnburrowing  minds  like  that  which  has  poured  forth  these 

verses: — 


This  pismire  toil;  which,  bending  o*er  a  heap 
Of  shining  dust  and  pebbHa,  straws  and  grain. 

Makes  fora  shrine  the  mUd  where  it  doth  creeps 
And  bUnd  to  broader  paths  or  &irer  views. 

Crawls,  dull  and  grovelling,  to  Its  last  poor  sleep— 
Thy  countless  stores  of  scents,  and  sounds,  and  hues. 
Gush  forth,  and  sing,  and  glow  r  was  Miis  their  noblest  use  f 

•     •    •     •    •  Sacred  Dead  I  whose  wordi 
_ In  Memory's  solemn  pages  shine  enrolled! 
Was  this  the  speU  that  taught  your  thrUUng  cboitli 

Thefar  deathless  tones,  thdr  poet-numbcrs  bold  f 


Did  drossy  streams  deffle  the  liquid  springs 
Whcrevrith  your  eyeballs  s^nkled  did ' 


Riches  of  endless  space  and  angel  wings. 

Covering  the  lace  of  Heaven !  were  such  gomr  precknii  things  T 

At  the  risk  of  differing  with  all  the  adBiii«n  of 
pretty  venes  in  periodicals,  we  call  this  poetry;  and 
hope  that  if  any  Magazine  reader  feel  it  too  strong 
for  him  just  yet,  he  will  learn  to  like  it  better  by^nd- 
by.  There  are  more  good  verses  in  this  number;  but, 
like  wise  men,  we  stick  to  the  best  and  pass  the  bonniest. 
And  now  for  other  matters; — ^A  Tale  by  the  Author 
of  the  0*Hara  Tales— rA«  Family  of  the  Cold  Feety 
with  their  great  progenitor  Tony  Nugent^  a  gentleman 
every  way  worthy  of  the  pen  that  sketched  the  Now- 
Urns. — It  is  interesting,  as  irf  every  thing  which  proceeds 
from  Mr.  Banim ;  but  somewhat  inconclusive.  Tlje  writer 
appears  to  felter  in  his  stem  purpose,  and  bungles  his 
story,  because  he  has  not  the  heart  to  make  a  woman  a 
fi*nid. — Tony,  himself,  is  a  peerless  laird^s  brother  :^not 
that  any  thing  exactly  like  him  is  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  till  one  crosses  the  Highland  line,  some  twenty 
miles.  Among  the  other  lighter  pieces  a  <«  J<  *  Squire,  and 
a  Whole  ^Squire**  is  a  happy  hiUotL  But  the  flower 
of  The  Family  qfthe  Light  Wits  in  this  month  is  beyoai 
all  peradventure  Paddy  Foorhane*s  Fricassee.  Dear 
reader,  if  you  at  all  value  humour,  or  have  any  percep- 
tion  of  Irish  humour,— not  the  vulgar  blunders  and  brogue^ 
and  bulls,  uncouth  words,  and  perverted  orthography,  so 

nick-uamed ;  but  rich,  quiet,  genuine  Irish  humour, true 

wit,  with  Irish  mannerisnv—do  peruse  Paddy  Foorhane^ 
the  brief  story  of  a  party  of  "good  boys,"  who,  after  a 
funeral  take  refuge  In  a  shebeen  house,  « because  grief 
is  dry;"  and  after  a  long  bout  at  cards  and  whisky,  are 
at  midnight  suddenly  seized  with  that  horror,  the  devil  twist. 
There  is  not  a  morsel  of  pig  meat  nor  any  sort  of  meat  in 
the  house,  and  the  ravenous  guests  are  not  the  boys,  nor 
yet  in  the  humour,  to  be  trifled  with.  In  this  desperate 
strait  the  ready.wit  of  Paddy  Foorhane  suggests  his  im- 
mortal Fricassee.  But  it  is  sin  to  spoil  this  precious  bit 
which  the  Schoolmaster  may  yet  make  his  own. 

Among  the  grave  articles,  one  on  Lord  Mahon*s  War 
of  the  Succession,  contains  an  estimate  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  modem  British  nobility,  which 
they  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  British  Taxation  and 
Expenditure  is  a  plain  political  sermon,  of  which  the 
Black  Book  furnishes  the  text; — even  down,  hard  hitting 
the  nail  on  the  head, — every  sentence  a  new  fiict,  and  every 
feet  an  argument.  There  is  also  a  good  article  on  DetUh 
Punishments— one  on  Louis  Philippe,  who,  we  hope,  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  he  is  here  called ; — and  another  short  sensible 
paper  on  the  Bank  Charter  follows  up  those  of  Sir  H. 
Pamell  on  the  eame  subject  in  former  numbers.  We  have 
also  another  chapter  of  the  Late  History  of  the  Bull  Family. 
and  a  Johannic,  shewing  John*s  present  dangers,  from  his 
natural  weaknesses  of  character,  and  tuft-hunting  propen. 
sities.  To-day  we  cannot  dip  farther,  and  in  this  number 
things  are  passed  over  which  would  have  formed  the  praise 
of  ordinary  mouths.  No  one,  we  presume,  will  doubt  the 
success  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Magazine  now ;  nor,  what 
some  few  will  be  more  prone  to  question,  its  claims  to  suc- 
cess.    It  has  only  to  keep  up  to  its  own  standard. 

*•*  We  propose  giving  such  brief  notices  of  new  publi. 
cations,  and  particularly  of  the  periodicals,  which  now  em- 
body the  very  spirit  of  the  time,  as  may  prove  both  useful 
and  amusing  to  general  readers.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
till  our  fourth  week,  in  a  Monthly  RsTBOsrEcx  or 
Current  Litsraturs. 
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IRISH  HUMOUR— POWER  OF  THE   PRIESTS. 

This,  besides  being  a  true  story,  is  one  of  the  most 
genuinely  IrUh  we  ever  met  with  ;  and  we  pretend  to  some 
kiiowled|i:e  of  Ireland,  to  which  we  hope  the  Schoolmas- 
TEB  will  yet  bear  testimony — Mr.  O'Dwyer  of  Water- 
ford,  being  sadly  annoyed  by  his  nephew  wedding  a  low 
and  inferior  person,  resolved  to  punish  his  heir-presump- 
tiTe  by  taking  a  wife  to  himself  He  judiciously  fixed  up- 
on a  young  lady  whose  father  had  much  influence  in  the 
county,  and  was,  moreover,  to  receive  a  real  fortune  of  a 
thousand  guineas  on  her  wedding-day.  The  ceremony 
orer,  bride  and  bridegroom  prepared  to  depart  for  their 
abode,  which  had  been  «  illigantly  fitted  up.**  The  thou- 
sand guineas,  which  were  literally  told  down,  were  thrown, 
d  rirlandaise,  into  an  ancient  tnink,  amongst  other  sun- 
dries  appertaining  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dermot  O'Dwyer. 
This  trunk  was  strapped  at  the  back  of  a  nondescript  gig, 
(rather  an  uncomfortable,  machine  of  the  <<  make-shift*' 
Bperiea,)  two  fine  spirited  horses  were  harnessed  to  it,  and 
so  the  fair  bride  was  conveyed  to  her  future  dwelling. 
The  next  morning  the  bridegroom,  wanting  some  money, 
thought  he  would  go  to  his  black  trunk  for  it ;  but,  on 
counting  the  sum  over — not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  servant  Dennis  0*Hay — into  what  he  call- 
ed his  cash-box,  he  was  dismayed  at  the  discovery  that  the 
sum  was  minus  three  hundred  and  sixty  guineas !  ^  Plaze 
yc*r  honour,"  says  Dennis,  "  that*8  no  way  strange,  seeing 
tliat  the  mice,  or  may-be  the  rats,  the  beasts !  have,  by  way 
of  employment,  eat  as  good  as  seven  or  eight  holes  in  the 
heart*s  blood  o*  the  thrunk,  bad  cess  to  *em  for  a  pack  o* 
Toricst**  It  was  quite  true — plenty  of  holes  there  certainly 
were ;  and  now  nothing  could  be  done,  except  trying  to 
get  the  money  back  again.  In  those  days  there  was  but 
one  way  of  effecting  this — sending  for  Father  Dillon,  the 
kind  but  illiterate  parish  priest,  and  inducing  him  to 
''  speak  of  it  from  the  altar.** — '*  And  sure  1*11  do  that  same, 
honey,  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heart,**  he  said,  « there's  not 
one  of  them  shall  dare  even  to  drink  a  drop  of  it  this  warm 
weather.  Vm  glad  I  heard  it  before  the  confessions ;  for 
in  them  we*pe  bound,  ye  understand."  Next  Sunday  Fa- 
ther Dillon  from  the  altar  made  the  following  proclama- 
tion! — ^Good  people — (though  upon  my  conscience,  that*8 
more  nor  I  can  say  to  ye  all]^bnt  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, then — just  as  you  stand  before  me — (Mrs.  Dacy,  ma*am, 
stuff  something  in  that  child*s  mouth,  to  hinder  him  from 
kicking  up  such  a  bobbery) — as  I  was  saying,  just  as  ye 
mre,  I  want  to  discourse  ye.  My  good  friend  and  pa- 
rishioner, Dermot  0*Dwyer,  Esq.,  who  has  lived  man 
and  boy  in  the  one  place  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  without  ever  spending  cross  or  coin.— (Jerry,  Jerry 
Fingan,  agra  I  just  clap  ye*r  wig  into  the  broken  pane 
that*s  at  the  back  o*  my  head ;  Tim  Dooly,  you  that  call 
jerself  glazier,  it*s  astonishing  to  me,  comirg  to  this  holy 
house  as  ye  do  every  Sunday,  that  ye  havn*t  ha  1  the  grace 
to  stick  a  bit  of  glass  in  the  window  for  the  love  of  God 
and  yer  priest) — cross  or  coin,  as  I  said,  in  foreign  parts, 
but  spends  every  farthing  he  has,  and  ten  to  the  back  of 
them,  amongst  you — (ye  unruly  pack  of  devil-serving  crea- 
tures)—like  a  gentleman  as  he  is,  seeing  he  could  not  be 
othenvise.  Well,  Mr.  O^Dwjer  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  drop  cmt  of  a  blackguaid  hole  in  his  thrunk  a  matter  of 
about — but  the  sum*8  no  consam  of  you  re — /  kriow  what 
iiU  ;  and  what*8  more,  /  know  who's  got  it ;  and  if  every 
ferthing  o*  the  money  isn*t  returned  by  to-morrow  mom- 
Ing,  either  to  me  or  to  his  honour,  1*11  publish  ye,  and  pe- 
nance ye,  and  excommunicate  ye;— and  it*8  the  devil  *11 
have  nice  pickings  then,  whoi  none  dare  aay^  God  save,  or 
God  speed  ye  !  And  sure  it*8  the  black  shame  has  come 
over  me,  to  think  that  the  minute  ye  sec  the  temptation  the 
Quid  Boy  threw  in  yer  way,  ye  diduH  come  straiglit  to 
ma,  and  let  me  know  the  righte  of  it.  Oli,  you  in  the  blue 
dock  [about  sixty  women  wore  no  other  garb]  *t\vas  ill 
lock  took  ye  so  soon  from  yer  own  hearth  stone  last  Tues- 
day !— but  if  ye  repent  and  return  the  money,  1*11  contrive 
a  penance  that  will  clear  ye  once  more,  for  yer  poor  souls* 
nke.     O !  O I  O !  to  think  how  busy  the  Ould  One  was  in 


my  pari8h^.easy  kniywing  I  was  sleeping  at  the  same  tim& 
Theie*s  fresh  holy  water  at  the  door— 4ake  plenty  of  it — 
sure  I  never  begrudged  ye ;  f^  God  save  us  I  poor  ignorant 
craythurs  like  you  can*t  see  how  the  very  air  is  fiiU  of  evH 
spirits — things  that  go  buszing  about  like  blue-bottles,  and 
whisper  ye  to  forget  yer  God,  and  yer  duty,  and  yer  priest. 
(Martin  Doyle !  is  the  horse  gone  lame,  that  ye  never  sent 
a  sod  o*  turf  to  my  poor  place,  and  yer  own  rick  built  up 
as  high  as  the  hill  o*  Howth  I*  Oh  I  Martin,  Martin,  yer 
a  bitter  sinner,  and  so  was  yer  father  before  ya)  And  in 
regard,  as  I  said,  of  Mr.  0*Dwyer*s  money :  look  to  it,  I 
say,  directly  ;  or  else— (and  ye*ll  have  reason  to  think  o* 
my  words)— every  guinea  will  be  changed  into  a  torch  o* 
fire  and  brimstone  to  scorch  the  fiesh  of  yer  bones  I — ^look 

to  it,  I  say,  once  more — for  if  tou  don*t there,  be 

off  with  yersel^  every  mother's  son  of  ye ;  and  no  blessing 
from  me  *ll  any  of  ye  have  this  day : — take  care,-  you  with 
the  white  stockings  and  bran  new  beaver,  how  you  got 
them  !  Pack,  I  say.**  It  is  no  less  true  than  extraordinary, 
as  showing  the  power  possessed  by  an  illiterate  but  truly 
honest  priest,  that  before  the  next  morning  dawned  the 
money  was  returned,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve 
guineas,  which  were  doubtless  lost,  as  some  heavy  rain  had 
fiiUen  during  the  night. 


TEMPORARY  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  MACHINERY. 

Manufacturing  machines  may  assuredly  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  labourers  whom  they  throw  out  of  employ.  But  as 
they  produce  a  greater  profit  and  a  greater  demand  for  the 
article,  they  add  to  the  mass  of  wealth  and  of  capital,  the 
only  source  whence  employment,  wages,  food,  population, 
are  derived.  They  are,  therefore,  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
because  the  ultimate  efifect  is  a  balance  of  good.  To  ths 
work-people  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  they  are  un- 
doubted evils.  It  is  easy  for  a  speculating  political  eco- 
nomist to  say,  these  discharged  work-people  will  turn  their 
attention  to  some  other  means  of  employment  How  are 
they  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  have  neglected  to 
save  when  full  employment  enabled  them  ?  Their  wages 
do  little  more  than  furnish  them  and  their  families  with 
food  from  day  to  day  in  such  a  country  as  Britain.  A 
week*8  want  will  bring  them  on  the  parish.  Moreover,,  the 
books  of  political  economy  do  not  sufficiently  consider  tha 
'<  time**  is  one  of  the  elements  that  should  always  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  not  easy  to  move  twenty-thou- 
sands pounds  from  one  branch  of  manufectnre  to  another, 
or  to  oonverta  man,  whose  fife  has  been  employed  in  spin- 
ning  cotton>4*   making  pins,  into  a  seaman  or  a  farmer. 

The  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery,  then, 
appears  to  be  always  productive  of  more  or  less  misery 
among  the  poor  for  a  time.  But  we  are  not  to  legislate 
upon  cveiy  case  where  the  imperfection  of  human  arrange- 
ments is  productive  of  some  portion  of  unavoidable  evil. 
If  the  clear  result  of  the  improvement  be  a  balance  of  good, 
wc  ought  to  be  content.  Good,  pure  and  unmixed,  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  hmnan  affairs.  Moreover 
why  is  an  ingenious  and  industrious  man  to  be  prohibited 
from  excreising  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  when  they  give 
him  an  advantage  over  his  less  capable,  len  skilful,  w  less 
energetic  neighbour  ?  Are  we  to  make  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  imbecility  ?  or  to  put  a  weight  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  strong  man,  that  he  may  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  performance  of  his  weaker  competitor  ?  If  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  adds  to  profit,  adds  to  the  demand 
for  the  article,  adds  to  the  perfection  of  the  article,  adds  to 
the  wealth  of  the  manufacturer,  and  thereby  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  and  thereby  to  capital,  and  by  capital  to 
employment,  by  employment  to  wages  and  food,  and  by 
them  to  the  mass  of  healthy  population — ^if  articles  before 
scarce  and  dear,  and  confined  to  the  few,  are  brought  within 
the  purchase  of  the  many,  and  the  comforts,  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  life  made  procurable  at  a  cheaper  rate,  it 
is  enougli.  Wc  ought  to  be  contented  with  such  a  result, 
although  it  be  attended  for  a  short  time  with  a  large 
amount  of  evil.  The  permanent  advantages  of  machinery 
I  will  form  another  article,  next  >i'eck./^~>  ^  ^  ^T  _ 
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ORIGIN  OP  TWO  GREAT  ENGUSH  FAMILIES, 
THE  PEEI^  AND  THE  JENNIES. 
In  a  tonr  thrmifh  Enfland,  Sir  Ridmrd  PMllIpe  at 
Mandicster  was  introdvced  to  the  indifait  da«gli«en  «f 
Hargreare,  tlie  inventor  of  the  ^inafof -jenny,  the  norinf 
crank,  ftc  &c  They  were  poor  aged  women,  IMng  on 
fNirochial  charity  in  Salford.  "  My  father  and  mother,'*  said 
the  eldest  of  them,  <<  were  spinners  by  hand  like  aH  the  TiU 
lagers  at  that  time  in  Lancashire,  of  whom  thensands 
abounded  through  the  country.  They  had  aiany  childrm, 
but  they  sent  each,  as  soon  as  it  had  Che  use  of  ftngera,  to 
assist  in  spinning ;  hut  our  joint  earnings  were  so  scanty, 
that  ray  fiither,  who  was  very  studious  and  ingenious,  began 
to  consider  u>w  he  could  multiply  our  earnings.  Early  and 
late  he  used  to  be  making  trials,  and  often  was  reproved  by 
my  mother  as  a  foolish  schemer ;  but  at  length  he  produced 
a  machine,  which  he  called  by  her  name^  Jenny,  and  set  it 
to  work  in  her  bed-room,  where  I  and  my  sister,  by  its 
means,  spun  as  mu<^  as  five  or  six  could  &Of  and  finer  and 
more  even  work.  He  worked  for  a  Mr.  Peel,  then  a  little 
master  in  Blackburn,  and  beginning  very  joon  to  carry 
home  more  work  in  a  w^,  and  mora  imlform  in  quality 
than  others,  Mr.  P.  often  marvelled  at  his  industry  and 
cleverness.  My  father  then  made  another  machine,  and 
keeping  it  a  profound  secret,  he  augmented  the  surprise  of 
Master  Peel ;  atid  he  so  teased  my  &thcr  about  it,  that  at 
length  he  told  him  he  had  a  bit  of  a  contrivance  to  mul. 
tiply  the  powers  of  the  common  wheeL  Master  Peel  then 
teased  him  to  let  him  see  it;  but  my  father  refused  again 
and  again.  At  length  Master  Peel  so  ivorretted  bim,  that 
he  consented  to  let  him  see  it,  provided  he  told  no  one,  and 
gave  his  word  of  honour  net  to  imitate  it.  And  sure  enough,^ 
said  the  poor  woman,  <<  one  morning,  for  I  remember  it  as 
though  it  was  but  yesterday,  my  finther  brought  in  Master 
Ptel  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Yates,  while  I  and  my  sister  were 
working  away  at  Jenny*  in  the  chamber,  I  was  much  fins, 
tered,  but  after  they  had  seen  it  work,  and  asked  many 
questions.  Master  Peel  dropt  sixpence  on  the  floor  for  me, 
and  went  away.  The  folk  now  began  to  talk  about  fiither's 
machine ;  and  as  he  soon  began  to  get  money,  and  was  bet- 
ter off  than  many,  a  great  uproar  was  made  about  his  ma- 
chine :  and  one  day  when  my  father  was  from  home,  a  great 
mob  assembled,  broke  into  the  house,  destroyed  the  two 
Jennies,  all  our  furniture,  windows,  and  every  thing  in  the 
house.  I  shall  never  forget  my  poor  father's  coming  home, 
and  not  having  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  nor  any  room  which 
had  windows  left.  He  was  almost  ruined ;  and  being 
pointed  at  and  jeered  by  every  body,  he  could  no  longer 
bear  the  neighbourhood,  so  he  and  all  of  us  set  out  for  Not- 
tlngham  ;  and  there  my  father  went  into  partnership  with 
^ck  Arkwright,  who  had  been  used  to  shave  my  father  at 
Bolton  ;  and  they  went  on  in  the  spinning,  my  fhthcr  in- 
venting the  moving  crank,  and  making  all  kinds  of  im- 
provements. But  the  partnership  was  out  before  much  was 
got,  and  then  my  father  went  on  making  machines  for 
others,  tin  he  died  in  the  year  1788,  and  wo  buried  him, 
poor  anxious  soul,  at  Nottingham. — He  left  my  mother  and 
seven  or  eight  of  us  ;  and  as  she  could  not  make  machines, 
others  stole  my  father*s  inventions ;  and  my  mother  fell 
into  trouble  after  trouble,  and  her  children  into  poverty. 
My  brodierB  afterwards  upset  Arkwright  and  Btrutt^s  patent 
to  serve  others,  not  themselves  ;  and  we  have  lived  to  see 
thousands  raised  to  wealth  by  our  poor  father*s  invention ; 
but  they  never  thonglit  of  us.  We  did  hope  that  Mr.  Peel, 
(the  fhther  of  the  Secretary  of  State),  might  do  something  for 
tis,  and  Mr.  Brotherton  of  Salfbrd,  kindly  wrote  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  even  vouchsafe  an  answer,  which  I  and  my  sisters 
thought  hard ;  because,  when  my  father  left  Blackburn  and 
went  to  Nottingham,  he  was  the  first  to  imitate  what  my  fa- 
ther had  shewn  him,  and  made  his  fortune  by  our  jennies 
and  their  improvement  Dick  Arkwright  used  to  claim  my 
father's  invention  as  liis  own,  and  therefore  would  do  no- 


«  JL  ban  mo^,  which  It  was  uUd  the  Pcelt  never  rorgayc,  U  attrilmtcil 
to  Gsoite  IV.  On  bearing  of  tbcmarriage  of  ono  oT  the  Feels,  to  a  I^adr 
Jane  SaoMtMiig,  be  laughed,  and  said,  <*  Ah,  ttacM  Pecbl^Xbeyll 
ever  be  after  the  Jenniei.^ 


thing  for  poor  mdther ;  and  when  our  evidence  upset  his 
patent,  he  never  forgave  the  family.  Mother  once  applied 
to  Mokt^  PeH,  as  we  used  to  call  him  when  I  was  a  girl ; 
but  Uke  his  fatiier,  the  Secretary  did  notlitng  for  usi.  1 
am  therefore  content  with  the  3s.  Gd.  per  wcfk,  which  the 
good  man  Mr.  Brotherton  gets  for  me  from  a  diarity.** — This 
poor  oM  woman  died  in  1829,  but  two  of  her  sisters  were 
then,  and  may  still  be  alive,  unpentiwied  even  with  ds.  6d. 
a-week,  to  prove  the  Immense  dilEereace  there  is  between 
the  legitimate  daughters  of  a  most  ingenious  and  meritori- 
ous man,  and  undoubted  benefactor  of  his  qtedes,  and  ■  m  , 
the  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank.  D.  D. 

COIiUKH  FOR  YOUTB. 

DUTIES  OF  CHILDREN  TO  THEIR  PARENTS. 
CHAyNiN6>  an  Eminent  American  Preacher. 

You  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents  wHh 
respect.  Your  tender  inexperienced  age  requires  that  you 
think  of  yourselves  with  humility,  and  conduct  yourselves 
with  modesty ;  that  you  respect  the  superior  age,  aitd 
wisdom,  and  improvements  of  your  parents  ;  and  obserre 
towards  them  a  submissive  deportment.  Nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you  more  unplea. 
sant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  forward  or  contemptuona 
conduct  towards  your  parent&  There  are  children,  and  I  whdi 
I  coiild  say  there  are  only  a  few,  who  speak  to  their  parents 
with  rudeness,  grow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave  in 
their  presence  as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  them 
speak  without  noticing  them,  and  rather  ridicule  than  ho« 
nour  thenu 

Bewarcy  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  an 
assuming  and  selfish  spirit.  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly 
given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct,  and  govcru  you  iu 
your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience.  Express 
your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and  conversation.  Do 
not  neglect  those  outward  signs  of  di^endcnce  and  inferi- 
ority which  suit  your  age  ;  you  are  young,  and  should 
therefore  take  the  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than 
thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You  have  much  to 
learn,  and  should  therefore  hear  instead  of  seeking  to  be 
heard.  You  are  dependent,  and  shoukl  theiefore  m$k  in- 
stead of  demanding  what  you  desire,  and  you  shoukl  re- 
ceive every  thing  from  your  parents  as  a  favour  and  not  as 
a  debt  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  on  you  a  slavish  fear  of 
your  parents.  Love  them  and  love  them  ardently,  but 
mingle  a  sense  of  their  superiority  with  your  lovou  Fed 
a  confidence  in  their  kindness,  but  let  not  this  confi«lence 
make  you  rude  and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent 
familiarity  ;  talk  to  them  with  openness  and  freedom,  but 
never  contradict  M'ith  violence,  never  answer  with  pasbion 
or  contempt.         

VERSES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

BT  FRAKCIS  JEFFBEV,  LORD  ADVOCATE   OT  SCOTT. AXI>, 

Why  write  my  name  midst  songs  and  flowers 

To  meet  the  eye  of  lady  gay  P 
I  have  no  voice  for  lady^s  bowers. 

For  page  like  this  no  fitting  lay. 
Yet  though  my  heart  no  more  must  bound 

At  witching  call  of  sprightly  joys, 
Mine  is  the  brow  that  never  frowned 

On  laughing  lips  or  sparkling  eyes. 
No-^hough  behind  me  now  is  closed 

The  youthfnt  paradise  of  lovc^ 
Yet  I  can  bless  with  soul  composed. 

The  lingerers  in  that  happy  grove. 
Take  then,  fair  girls,  my  blessing  take, 

Where'er  amid  its  charms  you  roam, 
Or  where  by  western  hill  or  lake. 

You  brighten  a  serener  home. 
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Hft.  n.-^T*E  ROKAK  €AXI>— BT  T&B  RaILWAT. 

m^  krook,  Bor  d«ll,  DOT  roek,  Bdr  itaD«, 
Ue  m  tte  p«Ui»  to  BM  UOtoOITB. 

Ths  lUiiAiv  C  Amp  was  Bnotniiced  last  Satardmy, 
i  tke  ttoet  «zpMiaT€  and  commattding  point  of 
'  ia  ^e  tkree  LotUaiis.  The  easiest  and  best 
)  of  appreaeh  Ss  to  go  along  the  yiaduet,  and 
AoB  keeping  to  the  left,  foUow  the  rail- way  leading 
t»  the  Marqsit  ef  Lothian's  coal  works  on  theface 
«f  tibe  exteoSiTe  ridge  it  crowns.  The  distance 
turn  where  the  waggon  stops  to  the  extreme  point, 
er  RevAiv  Camp,  may  he  ahont  two  miles  and  a 
half,  estiaurtedl  distance  on  a  hot  day.  The 
sMBitty  k  quite  open,  and  a  plantation  crowning 
the  ridge  makeB  an  unerring  landmark,  though 
tere  is  no  danger  of  straying.  The  mineralogist 
vffl  find  objects  of  his  awn^  with  which  we,  a  po. 
paisr  gaide,  hare  nothing  to  do.  Though  this 
Isag  rUge  is  no  obstinate  hill,  every  foot  is  an 
ascent,  more  or  less  gentle,  for  the  fiill  two  miles 
which  the  Camp  rises  above  the  level  of  New. 
hsEttle  ▼afiey  on  the  side  we  are  ascending ;  and 
abeve  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  or  of  Crichtoa 
Gastk,  on  the  other. 

At  every  advancing  step,  the  view,  looking 
badEward,  beemnes  wider  and  more  varied,  though 
n«  see  yet  hut  the  half  df  the  grand  panorama 
of  hwm  40  fe  60  miles  4o  diameter,  which  the 
snasnt  gives  us  entirely.  To  the  ScHooLMASTBm 
An—An,  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  on 
wiy,  is  abont  half  way  up — a  new  Parodiial 

r  Bnd  Ae  handsootost  struictare  of  the 
i  we  have  seen  in  any  country  padah  in  Soot« 

>  ike  apparent  object  of  some  heritors 
i%hBv  thay  amy  most  dexterously  evade  the  law  for 
Wttng  and  maintaining  schooLhonsesy  which  they 
■■«■  to  eeneider  a  flagrant  OBcroAchment  on  their 
pmm  Ttm  ediftoe,  which  teay  be  mistaken  fbt 
•f^tmhrnm  of  the  better  class,  or  a  factor's  re- 
dMHi^  liitfiaMed  at  a  central  point  of  the  parish^ 
4ini%4ho  «onl  mineiy  thongh  there  is  no  popula- 
te fa  Hbm  iminodiate  neighbonrhood.  The  new 
t^ttik^  iHl'wadentand,  well  attended,  and  well 


taught.  Its  structure  and  arrangements  ought  to  be 
a  pattern  to  Seotticdi  heritors.  Let  the  pedestrian 
breathe  a  blessing  on  it,  there  where  it  stands,  a 
star  on  the  hill-side,  long  to  effuse  the  blessings 
of  light  and  intelligenoe,  and  pass  quietly  on  to 
West-Houses,  a  small  collier  hamlet  immediately 
under  the  Roman  Camp.  It  commands  a  splendid 
view,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  sprinkling  of  those 
old  ash  trees,  which  our  rustic  ancestors  admired 
so  much,  that,  save  a  few  alders,  hod  mountain- 
ashes,  to  ward  off  witch-craft,  and  make  spin.*^ 
dies,  they  planted  no  other  timher ;  so  that  the 
ash  with  its  graceful  branchery^  and  deep  green 
foliage,  still  forms  the  principal  ^wnament  of 
our  most  primeval  farm-touns  and  hill-side  tafts- 
Here,  at  the  spring,  you  may  lay  in  water  fb^ 
the  remamder  of  your  outward  voyage,  as  you 
will  find  none  in -higher  latitudes.  Here  also 
you  may  Rest  and  be  thankful,  under  ike  last 
tree,  and  look  round  you  at  your  ease  on  the  mag- 
nificent prospect  opening  far  down  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  sweeping  found  through  West  Lothian, 
and  terminating  in  the  ^rthest  western  point  of 
the  Pentland  ridge. 

As  one  ascends,  the  view  gradually  expands,  till 
standing  near  the  summit,  the  enlarged  line  of 
prospect  sweeps  from  the  Bass-Rock  out  to  sea, 
along  the  hills  of  Fife,  the  Lomonds,  and  the  Odnls, 
round  to  the  Pentlands,  the  Moorfoot,  and  part  of 
the  Soutra  hills ;  and  towering  behind,  and  over 
the  Pentlands  far  in  the  South-west,  to  the  sha- 
dowy top  of  Tintoc  and  the  ether  ntountains  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  and  about  the  bor- 
dering sources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Nith.  The 
fairest  portion  of  Mid-Lothian  lies  at  your  feet. 
Along  the  courses  of  both  the  hidden  Esks  the 
eye  travels  eastward,  passing  many  a  lovely  nook, 
wooded  slope,  and  ripening  corn-ileld,  from 
Woodhouselee  and  the  Bush  lying  warmly  in 
the  lap  of  the  Pentlands,  down  aD  the  way  to 
the  Bay  of  Preston.  In  the  prospect  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  the  picturesque  ridge  of  the  old  city 
keep  their  pre-eminence,  though  taken  thus  at 
Roman  'vantage.  So  does  Arthur's  Seat, — ^which, 
rising  isolated  in  solitary  majesty,  occupying  its 
full  place  in  the  ch^unpaign,  unelbowed  and  un- 
shouldered,  exhibits  fh>m  all  points  more  of  the 
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mountain  sublime^  than  heights  of  far  greater 
real  altitude.  The  seftts  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Mid-Lothian  are  in  general  only  indicated  by  the 
wood  which  surrounds  them ;  so  domesticaUy  are 
their  sitfes  chosen.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Buc 
cleuch^from  this  pointy  shews  merely  a  flat  ampli. 
tude  of  well- wooded  park.  Dalhousie  Castle  is 
however  finely  conspicuous ;  and  the  Drum^  the 
old  residenee  of  the  noble  family  of  Somerville> 
BO  completely  lost  to  travellers  in  its  vicinity, 
becomes  an  imposing  object  viewed  four  miles  off 
from  this  sloping  ridge.  But  it  is  my  purpose  merely 
to  indicate^  not  to  expatiate,  on  the  objects  to  be 
seen — ^to  i>pen  up^  not  forestall  the  pleasures  of 
this  ramble.  To  those  familiar  with  many  of  the 
spots  in  view^  there  is  one  unfailing  effect,  after 
long  absence.    The  poet  expresses  it — 

By  thousand  petty  fiwdei  I  wu  crost. 
To  see  the  treet  that  I  bad  thooght  to  tall. 
Men  dwartk,  thelKOoks  lo  namMfr,  fldda  lo  aaBaU^— 
A  JuMlar'*  balk  old  Tlma  about  bim  toned.  ; 

And  now  we  are  at  the  Camp.  Its  exact  site  is 
covered  with  plantation,  and  enclosed.  The  pry. 
ing  e3re  of  the  antiquary  is  n<^  required  in  tracing 
its  lines.  They  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  most 
unpractised  spectator.  Since  the  Masters  of  the 
World  abandoned  this  commanding  station,  it 
eannot  have  had  many  tenants,  though  some  of 
ihem  have  been  rather  singular  personages.  A  hut 
#aB  erected  here  for  the  use  of  the  military  attend- 
ant/ during  the  alarm  of  French  invasion,  when  the 
Roman  Camp  was  a  si^^ial  post.  Twenty  years  back 
this  habitation  was  abandoned  and  dilapidated, 
and  in  this  condition  taken  possession  of  by— < 

CAMP  MEG,_ 
K  mysterious  female,  who  kept  this  mountain  her- 
mitage till  her  death,  which  happened  about  four 
years  ago.  We  have  heard  twenty  editions  of  her 
history,  each  more  romantic  or  more  incredible 
than  the  other.  A  c«itury  earlier  Meg  might 
have  graced  a  tar-barrel  on  the  Major's  Knowe.* 
There  still  were  doubts  about  a  woman  who  came 
from  no  one  knew  where,  and  lived  no  one  knew 
how^  being  altogether  cannie  ;  but  they  never  took 
a  definite  or  dangerous  form.  Instead  of  turning 
her  off  the  estate  as  an  interloper  or  squatter,  the 
noble  proprietor  protected  this  "  kindly  tenant," — 
Ler  solitary  habitation  was  repaired^  and,  besides 
obtaining  occasional  aumiouset  in  meal,  or  other 
necessaries,  she  was  allowed  to  raise  a  few  vege- 
tables^ and  cut  the  coarse  grass  in  the  Camp,  with 
^rhich  she  reared  a  colt  or  two,  which  she  gene- 
rally sold  at  Gifford  Fair.  Visiters  to  the  Camp 
were  mindful  of  her  wants ;  and  fox-hunters  ex- 
tended their  protection  to  Meg,  as  a  variety  among 
the  wild  animals.  This  singular  female  was 
conjectured  by  her  nearest  neighbours,  with  whom 
she  held  as  little  intercourse  as  possible,  to  be  a 
native  of  Ireland,-— a  compliment  too  readily  paid 
in  this  country,  to  every  sturdy  vagrant  |  nor  could 


*  A  iquare  in  the  High  Street  of  DulkeiUi,  lo  named, 
from  the  famous  or  inftmous  Mi^or  Weir,  who  either  lived 
or  Und  some  possession  in  this  town. 


anything  short  of  a  conscience  haunted  by  the 
commission  of  some  horrible  crime  accetunt  to  many 
of  them  for  her  strange  anti^-social  habits,  and 
kirk-going  antipathy.  Her  independent,  self-re- 
lying character,  was  quite  overlooked;  and  the 
qualities  of  a  mind  too  strong  or  too  stubborn  to 
be  bent  down  to  the  mean  or  petty  miseries  of  a 
life,  which  had  driven  her  in  preference  to  tak« 
refuge  in  this  roofless  hut.  For  aught  that  is 
accurately  known  of  the  female  hermit,  she  re- 
mains a  fresh  untouched  property  for  the  poets 
and  romance  writers,  and  may  flourish  in  the  An- 
nuals of  the  year.  The  probability  is,  that  Meg 
was  Neither  more  nor  less  than  a  wandering  prin- 
cess of  the  gipsies ;  who,  as  youth  receded,  begui 
to  feel  that  lying  "  in  kilns  and  bams"  was  even 
more  miserable  than  this  solitary  abode,  in  whieb 
her  condition  improved,  and  to  Which  she  HAtii-.. 
rally  grew  evety  year  more  attached.  Peace  be 
with  her  mysterious  memory ! 

And  now  we  enter  the  Camp  from  her  hamae 
end,  and  a  few  yards  of  walking,  and  crossing 
the  opposite  enclosure,  suddenly  places  before  «• 
the  other  half  of  the  panorama,  now  become  a 
cosihorama;  our  own  legs  the  pivot  on  whMi 
it  turns.  Now  looking  southward,  as  before  w« 
did  northward,  the  prospect  again  extends  ffom 
the  ocean  by  the  Bass  Rock  and  North  Berwick 
Law,  along  the  Lammermoor  ridge,  on  to  tlM 
Soutra  hills,  and  the  heights  of  Moorfoot.  Tli# 
valley  of  the  Tyne,  which  stream  here  ia  it*  iiw 
fancy,  is  at  this  season  but  a  languid  rill,  lies  belmr 
us ;  crowning  the  opposite  banks  stand  CriebtOA 
Castle  and  Crichton  church ;  an  expanse  of  flat 
and  upland  moor  swells  behind  this  parish,  aad 
that  of  Borthwick,  risiiig  on  to  Pala  parish.  Bortk^ 
wick  Castle  and  church  though  close  at  hand,  are 
hidden  firom  us  by  intervening  banks ;  to  the  rigbt 
are  uplands,  plantations,  and  high-lyings  fiuwa 
rising  to  the  hill-ridges,  and  to  the  left  tiie  moat 
beautiful  division  of— - 

EAST  LOTHIAN. 

The  view  this  way  though  neither  so  rich  ner 
varied  as  that  to  be  seen  from  the  southern  si^ 
of  the  ridge  is  still  of  great  beauty ;  and  to  meal 
sight-seers  from  Edinburgh,  or  the  west,  it  nnnt 
possess  more  novelty  and  attraction.  The  vlaw 
of  East  Lothian  from  Arthur's  Seat  is  distant,  and 
obstructed  in  the  best  points  by  the  ridge  on  wliidi 
we  stand.  The  spectator  will  now  naturally  walk 
eastward,  skirting  the  plantation : — we  d^  him 
to  do  otherwise.  At  every  new  step  Ae  ritm 
changes  and  expands,  till  it  takes  in  a  wide  Bwaap 
of  the  sea,  the  coasts  of  Fife,  bays,  and  headlands, 
and  islands,  which  inay  make  the  eastam  pmot  of 
this  ridge  the  favourite  station  with  many  piar- 
sons.  For  a  resting-place,  one,  however,  prafisrs 
the  southern  stile  of  the  Camp  enclosure,  with 
Vogrie  and  Newland-rigg  below  us,  and  Criehton 
directly  opposite,  its  grey  towers  rising  among  pas- 
toral baidcs,  steep,  but  not  abrupt,  broken,  and  di- 
versified, and  partially  clothed  with  furze  andbnirii- 
wood.  Seen  at  this  distance  nothing  exteriorly  is 
digitized  by 
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ebanged,  since  Lord  Marmion  might  have  made  it 
his  place  of  sojourn.  A  herd  tending  a  few  sheep 
and  young  eattle,  must  indeed  supply  the  place  of 
the  men^t^rms,  and  the  attendants  of  the  feudal 
lord ;  an  adventurous  calf  or  stirk  the  warder  on 
the  wall.  We  cannot  find  a  better  guide  than  Sir 
Walter, 

lb  tnee  i^alott  the  TfM, 
through  the  country  expanding  before  us. 

Tb«  treatiiwid  waj  was  mooth  snd  good, 

TbnMsh  Httinliic*fe  and  throafh  Saltoun't  wood, 

A  iirett  ^Ade»  which  Tirylnf  itlU. 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hin. 

'then  narrower  clnaert,  UU  o»erheed 

A  vaulted  aoraen  the  branches  madeL 

Among  the  more  attractive  features  of  the  east. 
ward  part  of  the  valley  of  Tyne,  one  distinguishes 
the  tower  of  Cranston  Churdi,  Oxenforde  Castle, 
almost  buried  in  stately  old  woods ;  and  nearer,  the 
handsome  new  bridge  opened  the  other  day  at 
Ford.  But  the  most  beautiful  peculiarity  of  the 
landscape  here  is  wood, — not  the  solemn  old 
fciuile  around  the  mansions,  but  that  sprinkled 
•vvr  the  whole  faoe  of  this  fertile  country ;  the 
single  trees,  and  clumps  of  three  or  four,  and  the 
Mnes  in  the  hedge-rows,  now  of  stately  growth, 
wHh  ^wUdi  tiie  prescient  taste  of  the  proprietors 
has  omameoted  their  farms  and  home-steads. 
They  are  seen  to  much  advantage  at  this  season, 
eoBtrasting  with  the  fast-ripening  grain ;  which 
is  again  finely  contrasted  with  the  soft  green 
of  the  tUBip  fields,  and  the  yet  sweeter  green 
of  tlie  dover.  Two  months  hence,  when  the  wood. 
land  has  put  on  the  gorgeous  apparel  of  autumn, 
when  the  lidi  brown  fallows  are  lying  intersecting 
Hm  ieMs  of  after  grass,  with  a  quiet  low  October 
sky  brooding  over  dl,  the  landscape  from  this  chosen 
station  will  be  yet  more  harmonious  and  enchant- 
ing. Bvt  this  spot,  like  every  other,  has  its 
tanrbaeks,  man's  not  Nature's :  she  is  ever  as 
^^wJtiess  as  she  is  fair.  On  the  southern  slope 
of  this  ridge  there  are  several  coal  mines,  wrought 
on  so  small  a  scale,  that  the  few  persons  seen 
about  them  look  more  like  swart  goblins  than  re- 
gnlar  woA  people.  Among  them  are  girls  almost 
efcildren.  This  may  be  no  fault  of  either  proprietor 
or  miner,  but  a  cruel  necessity  of  the  latter, — and 
we  are  far  Arom  blaming  any  one.  There  must, 
liowerer,  be  something  wrong,  where,  in  a  Christian 
kaid,  human  beings  of  tender  age  are  condemned 
to  ouch  unsuitable  employment,  with  its  unfailing 
consequences,  a  dwarfed  mind,  if  not  a  stunted 
and  diseased  frame— a  wretched  physical  exist. 
CBce,  and  a  degraded  moral  one— the  certain  in. 
heritaaco  of  unremitting  toil  and  its  sure  at. 
tendaat,  ignorance.  In  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
work  hours  of  children  in  factories,  those  miser. 
aUo  female  diildren  who  bear  coals — ^worse  off  even 
than  the  climbing  boys — should  not  be  forgotten. 
•  This  is  a  painful  subject  for  a  Holyday  Ramble. 

The  ramMer  having  now  traniferred  to  his 
vmumy  the  best  county  map  to  be  had,  and, 
meroovor,  feasted  his  eyes  and  imagination,  has 
of  oiUier  returning  throu^^  Newbattle, 


first  descending  by  the  routo  he  came,  and  then 
through  a  path,  the  old  road  to  the  South,  which 
may  now  be  called  a  wooded  glade  ;--«r  striking 
Eastward  till  he  join  the  Didkeith  road  leading 
South  into  Lauderdale,  he  may  return  by  that  town. 
There  is  yet  a  third  and  more  romantic  routo, 
which  the  pedestrian  who  starts  early  may  easily 
accomplish. — To  this  we  shall  next  week  be  his 
guide. 

MAID.SERVANT8. 

The  worldly  condition  of  servant  Uusm  has  inu 
proved  more  within  the  last  fifty  years  of  change 
than  that  of  any  other  class  of  useful  labourers  ; 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  increased  pros- 
perity is  not  more  in  show  than  substance.  Cer. 
tain  it  is,  that,  with  wages  doubled,  and  in  many 
cases  quadrupled,  if  not  more,  they  enter  the 
married  stato  mudh  worse  provided  than  their  pre. 
decessors,  at  a  pound  of  penny.fee  in  the  year. 
About  a  century  ago,  the  money  wages  of  miud- 
servants,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  were  so  low  as 
seven.and.sixpence  a.year,  with  some  allowance 
for  shoes.  Even  now  in  Shetland,  Orkney,  and 
Caithness,  the  wages  of  female  servants  is  exceed, 
ingly  low,  two  pounds  being  about  the  maximum. 
While  domestic  manufactures  were  carried  on, 
many  maid.servants  were  kept,  whose  time  was 
occupied  in  spinning,  either  for  home  consumption 
or  for  sale ;  yam  and  cloth  sent  to  market  being 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  household  revenue. 
With  some  difference  of  wages  in  favour  of  Lon. 
don,  the  condition  of  female  servants,  in  most  coiu 
siderable  towns,  is  now  pretty  much  the  same. 
Their  condition  in  1730  and  in  1830  affords  an 
amusing  and  favourable  contrast  for  the  lasses  of 
the  time  being.  We  take  our  first  picture  from 
the  North  of  Scotland,  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  female  domestics ;  and 
conclude  with  what  is  a  fair  representotion  of 
every  part  of  the  country  now.  We  quoto  from 
an  ancient  but  competent  authority. 

<*  They  have  not  a  great  deal  of  household  work  to  do  ; 
hat  when  that  little  is  done,  they  are  kept  to  epinning,  by 
which  some  of  their  mistressee  are  chiefly  maintained. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  home  of  no 
greater  number  of  rooms,  at  the  wages  of  three  half-crowas 
a-year  each,  a  peck  of  oatmeal  for  a  week*8  diet ;  and 
happy  she  that  can  get  the  skimming  of  a  pot  to  mix  with 
her  oatmeal  for  better  commons.  To  this  allowance  is 
added  a  pair  of  shoes  or  two,  for  Sundays,  when  they  go 
to  kirk. 

^  These  are  sncb  as  are  kept  at  board-wages.  In  larger 
fiunilies,  I  suppose,  their  standing  wages  is  not  much  mors, 
becaose  they  make  no  better  appiearance  than  the  others 

<<  All  these  generally  lie  in  the  kitchen,  a  very  improper 
place,  one  would  think,  for  a  lodging,  especially  of  such 
who  have  not  wherewithal  to  keep  tbemsdves  deaa. 

^  They  do  several  sorts  of  work  with  their  foec  I  have 
already  mentioned  their  washing  at  the  river.  When  they 
wash  a  room,  which  the  English  lodgers  require  to  bo 
sometfanes  done,  they  likewise  do  it  with  their  feet. 

<<  First,  they  spread  a  wet  cloth  upon  part  of  the  floor  ; 
then,  with  their  coats  tucked  up,  they  stand  upon  the  cloth 
and  shuffle  it  backward  and  forward  with  their  fiiet; 
then  they  go  to  another  part  and  do  the  same,  till  (hey 
have  gone  all  over  the  room.    AAer  this^  they  wash  the 
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cloth,  spread  it  a^in,  and  draw  it  along  in  all  places,  by 
tumsy  till  the  whole  work  is  finished.  This  last  operation 
draws  away  all  the  remaining  foul  water.  I  have  seen 
this  likeMTise  done  at  my  lodgings,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Edinburgh. 

<<  When  I  first  saw  it,  I  ordered  a  mop  to  be  made,  and 
the  girls  to  be  shown  the  use  of  it ;  but,  as  it  is  said  of  the 
Spaniards,  there  was  no  persuading  them  to  change  their 
old  method. 

<<  I  have  seen  women  by  the  river-^ide  washing  parsnips, 
turnips,  and  herbs,  in  tubs,  with  their  feet ;  and,  since 
that,  upon  inquiry,  I  have  been  told  it  is  a  common  thing. 

'<  They  hai^y  ever  wear  shoes,  as  I  said  before,  but  on 
a  Sunday ;  and  then,  being  unused  to  them,  when  they  go 
to  church  they  walk  rery  awkwardly :  or,  as  we  say,  like 
a  cat  shod  with  walnut^ells. 

<<  When  they  go  abroad,  they  wear  a  blanket  over  their 
heads,  as  the  poor  women  do,  something  like  the  pictures 
you  may  hare  seen  of  some  bare-footed  order  among  the 
Romish  priests. 

<<  And  the  same  blanket  that  serves  them  for  a  mantle 
by  day,  is  made  a  part  of  their  bedding  at  night,  which  is 
generally  spread  upon  the  floor ;  this,  I  think,  they  call  a 
ihakedown,'* 

Suoh  was  the  very  worst  condition  of  female  ser- 
vitude viewed  by  an  Englishman.  The  maid-ser- 
vants of  those  times,  as  least  those  in  rural  service, 
had  many  little  advantages  not  noticed  in  this 
statement^  and  probably  unknown  to  the  author. 
They  were  often,  indeed  till  very  lately,  allowed 
a  certain  quantity  of  flax,  and  wool,  and  time  for 
spinning  for  themselves ;  and  no  young  woman  was 
conceived  worthy  of  the  honours  of  the  married 
state,  who  did  not  largely  contribute  to  the  house- 
hold gear,  in  blankets,  coarse  linen,  and  things  of 
this  useful  description.  Their  own  home-made 
coarse  linen  shifts,  checked  aprons,  striped  petti- 
coats, and  linseywoolsey  gowns,  were  often,  con- 
sidering the  enduring  texture  of  the  cloth,  in  suf- 
flcient  quantity,  when  the  lass  married,  to  last  her 
half  her  life-time.  We  have  her  picture,  as  she 
existed  twenty  years  back,  in  many  of  Hogg's 
tales,  and  in  the  sketches  of  Allan  Cunningham. — 
^Then  she  got ''  a  house  of  her  own  "  she  entered 
it  fortified  by  prudence  and  steady  habits  of  in- 
dustry. Her  guiding  household  maxim  was  ^'  A 
woman's  work  is  never  done,"  and  her  only  variety 
was  in  change  of  occupation.  Her  favourite  wheel, 
which  stood  always  ready,  was  her  recreation.  She 
sptin  by  snatdies,  at  odd  ends  of  time ;  and  hank 
on  hank  was  gathered,  till  the  web  was  prepared 
for  the  country  weaver,  and  the  bum-side  bleach- 
green  ;  where,  early  as  the  lark  in  a  cold  clear 
March  morning,  she  might  be  seen,  and  late,  as 
the  c9m-'Craik  on  the  shortening  evenings  of  Sep- 
tember, at  her  homely  industry,  spreading,  or  wat- 
ering, or  lifting  *'  the  hit  daitk"  the  in-door  glory 
of  her  year.  Without  entering  on  the  question, 
it  may  at  once  be  conceded,  that  prices  are  much 
reduced  by  the  employment  of  machinery.  But 
-all  is  not  solid  gain  that  so  seems.  A  stout  en- 
during fabric  at  2b.  6d.  per  ell  is,  in  fact,  cheaper 
thaaone  at  Is.  3d.  which  will  not  wear  half  the  time; 
tti«  trouble  of  twice  purchasing,  and  the  double 
expense  of  twice  making-up,  being  subtracted 
from  the  apparently  high  first  cost.  But»  laying 
aside  the  geiieral  qaestioa,  «ny  one  who  remem- 


bers the  lively  birr  of  the  little  wheel,  and  the 
soothing,  drowsy  hum  of  the  great  wooLwheel, 
cannot  help  regretting  their  gradual  disappearance 
from  the  cot-house,  and  the  farmer's  ingle-nenk . 
The  in-door  picture  is  incomplete  without  them, 
especially  since  nothing  has  taken  their  place  in 
the  vacant  hours  of  female  emplojrment.  A  very 
clever  woman,  speaking  of  the  sexes,  said,  "  A 
woman  hems  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  so  does 
not  go  mad."  Now  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the 
hynd,  or  small  farmer,  drew  in  the  whed,  and 
spun,  and  sung, — and  so  did  not  weary,  and  yawn, 
and  make  had  tea,  which  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers could  not  afford. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CANVASSING— AN  OLD-FASHIONED  MEM. 
BER  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Hot  work  canvassing,  especially  if  it  fall  npos 
the  tail  of  the  Dog-Days.  But  nothing  can  conquar 
the  perseverance,  good-humour,  patience,  zeal,  and 
forbearance  of  a  thorough-trained  parliamantarj 
candidate,  who  must  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
moreover  to  all  women;  must  take  rebuffs  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  return  rudenesses  with  c<»urtesy.  Per«* 
Bonal  canvassing  is  new  in  Scotland,  and  candidates 
are  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  gruff  incivili]. 
ties  sometimes  offered  by  honest  John  Bull.  The 
danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  No  Scottish  elector^ 
or  at  least  no  Scotch  elector's  wife  or  daughtei^ 
will  ever  be  able  to  say  No  to  any  smiling,  well- 
dressed  gentleman,  with  a  good  orthodox  family 
name,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  solicit  in  person 
for  such  a  trifle  as  a  vote.  Not  that  they  may  ex- 
actly approve  him,  nor  even  feel  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  promise  made.  '^  But  who  could  turn 
a  good-looking,  discreet  gentleman  from  the  door 
with  a  sore  heart  ?"  No  one  seems  yet  to  have 
imagined,  that  there  can  be  any  thing  really  wrong 
in  canvassing ;  or  that  soliciting  a  voter,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  in  principle  as  soliciting  a 
juryman  or  a  judge.  The  practice  of  canvassing 
judges  was  once  as  openly  carried  on  as  the  canvass- 
ing of  voters  is  now.  In  one  of  her  letters,  Madame 
Sevign^  mentions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  her  for- 
mal round  of  solicitation,  and  of  meeting  her  fair, 
litigious  rival  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Judge 
come  on  the  same  errand  with  herself.  So  late  as 
the  celebrated  Douglas  Cause,  it  was  at  least  said 
that  solicitation  from  certain  quarters  had  weight 
with  the  Scotch  Judges.  Now,  any  attempt  made 
by  the  parties,  even  to  talk  to  a  judge  of  a  case 
that  is  to  be  decided  by  him,  would  be  considered 
an  insult ;  and  jurjrmen  are  understood  to  be  eqnaL 
ly  scrupulous.  With  a  voter  it  still  is  different ; 
uid  indeed  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  can- 
vassing is  the  perfect  openness  and  unconsciousness 
of  wrong  with  which  it  is  practised.  The  ballot, 
or  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  must,  however, 
soon  finish  this  illegitimate  means  of  obtaining 
votes.  Candidates  will  come  to  be  judged  by  their 
previous  public  and  private  character  and  conduct ; 
and  a  mode  of  procedure  will  be  abandoned,  which 
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gives  the  bustlings  and  forward  such  unfair  advau. 
tage  of  modest  worth  and  ability. 

-Cowper^  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters,  gives 
tiro  following  humorous  account  of  a  candidate 
going  his  rounds :— ^ 

^  As  when  the  lea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  the  water 
I  it0  way  ioto  creeks  auji  holes  of  rocks,  which  in  its 
ler  state  it  never  reaches,  in  like  manner  the  effiwt  of 
» turbulent  times  is  felt  even  at  Orchard-side,  where  in 
1  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  political  element,  as 
shrimps  or  cockles  that  liave  been  accidentally  deposited  in 
soose  hollow  beyond  the  water  mark,  by  the  usual  dashing 
sif  tiM  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after  dinner,  the 
two  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly,  and  without  the 
Isnsf  apprehension  of  any  such  intrusion  in  our  snug  par- 
lour, one  lady  knitting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gentle- 
man winding  worsted,  when,  to  our  unspeakable  surprise  a 
«eb  appeared  before  the  window ;  a  smart  rap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  the  boys  haliooM,  and  the  maid  announced 

Mr.  G .     Puss  *  was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box, 

so  that  the  candidate,  with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels, 
was  refused  admittance  at  the  grand  entry,  and  referred  to 
She  bask  door,  ss  the  only  posrible  way  of  approach. 

Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible  of  ^fronts, 
and  would  rather  1  suppose  climb  in  at  a  window,  than 
be  absolutely  excluded.       In  a  minute,    the   yard,   the 

kitchen,  and  the  parlour  were  filled.    Mr.  G advancing 

lowaid  aie  shook  me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordia- 
Mlf  that  was  exxreaiely  seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and  as 
many  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to  open 
the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  no  vote,  for  which 
1m  readily  gave  me  credit.  I  assured  him  I  had  no  ioflu- 
CBoe,  which  he  was  not  equally  inclined  to  believe^  and  the 

Isai,  tio  doubt)  because  Mr.  aZ ,  addressing  himself  to 

Moat  thai  momenty  informed  me  that  1  had  a  great  deal. 
Ssppoaing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure 
without  knowing  it,  1  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  asser- 
tion, by  saying,  that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted.  Thus 
sadsd  the  conHBresice.     Mr.  G  squeezed  me  by  the 

hand  agMD,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kissed 
likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seemed  upon  the 
whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted  gentleman.  He 
is  very  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  He  has  a  pair  of 
viry  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufficient  as  it 
shcmld  seem  for  tlM  numy  nice  and  difficult  purposes  of  a 
senator,  he  has  a  tliird  aliM>,  which  he  wore  suspended  by 
a  riband  from  liia  button-hole.  The  boys  hallooed,  the 
dogs  barked,  Puss  scampered,  the  hero  ivith  his  long  train 
ef  o%seqttioos  followers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselves 
f«ry  Bserry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled 
iato  our  fonner  tranquillity,  never  probably  to  be  thus  in. 
terrupted  more.  I  thought  myself  however  happy  in  being 
able  to  affirm  truly  that  I  had  not  that  influence  for  wiiich 
he  sued ;  and  for  which,  had  I  be^  possessed  of  it,  with 
mj  piesmt  views  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and 
Iha  Omyoons,  1  most  have  refused  him,  for  he  is  on  the 
side  stf  the  fonuM-.*' 


ANDREW  MARVEL. 


While  ao  onieh  it  said  about  the  Jbrtune  and 
9Mmt  required  for  a  Parliament  man,  we  take 
leare  to  revive  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best  mem. 
bem  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Honourable  House. 


Marvel,  the  knlght-errant  of  British  patriots, 
L  at  Hull  lu  lOSO.  HU  father,  who  was  a  cta^y- 
SMA  la  that  place,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  early  in 
Hfo  la  a  way  of  which  this  singular  story  is  told.  The  old 
gitlcmsn  embarked  on  the  Humber  with  a  young  pair, 


*  Hb  tsme  bars. 


whom  he  was  to  marry  in  Lincolnshire.  The  weather 
was  fine  when  the  wedding  party  entered  the  boat ;  but 
Mr.  Marvel  expressed  a  presentiment  of  danger  by  throw- 
ing  hi$  cane  ashore,  and  crying  out,  <<  Ho  I  for  heaven.!  ** 
A  storm  came  on,  and  the  whole  company  perished. 

The  father  of  the  unfortunate  bride  adopted  young  Mar- 
vel, who  in  consequence  received  a  better  education  than 
his  father  could  have  afforded  him.  After  travelling  for 
improvement,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English 
embassy  at  Constantinople.  On  his  return  it  is  probable 
that  he  found  no  suitable  employment;  but  he  assisted 
Milton  for  a  time  as  Latin  secretary  to  the  Protector. 

After  the  Restoration,  Marvel  was  elected  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  his  native  to^^  of  Hull ;  and  he 
continued  to  represent  that  place  till  his  death,  regularly 
receiving  the  salary  allowed  to  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives. Trained  in  the  school  of  Milton,  he  was  through 
life  the  zealous  friend  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  as 
pure-minded  a  public  man  as  ever  lived.  Marvel  kept  up 
an  uninterrupted  correspondence  with  his  constituents, 
and  dally  gave  them  a  faithful  and  minute  account  of  all 
public  transactions  before  he  either  ate  or  slept.  His  at- 
tendance in  his  place  was  unremitted ;  and,  though  he  was 
no  exhibiting  orator,  the  influence  which  he  acquired  from 
his  character,  principles,  and  talents,  was  very  great  in 
both  Houses.  Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  told  of  his 
simplicity  of  manners  and  inflexible  integrity.  Though  con- 
stantly in  Opposition,  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  King, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  a 
partisan  in  his  nature.  His  Majesty  had  met  Marvel  in 
private  society,  and  found  him  so  agreeable  that  he  thought 
him  worth  gaining  over.  A  person,  uniting  elegant  and 
complacent  manners  with  incorruptible  integrity,  was  pro- 
bably a  variety  of  the  human  species  unknown  to  Charles ; 
and  it  is  related,  that  he  one  day  sent  his  lord-treasurer, 
Danby,  to  prove  the  honesty  of  the  patriot.  After  groping 
his  way  up  several  dark  staircases  to  a  very  mean  lodging, 
situated  in  a  court  in  the  Strand,  Danby  found  hi^  man, 
who  said,  in  some  surprise,  "  He  believ.d  his  lordship  had 
mistaken  his  way." — "  Not  if  I  have  found  Mr,  Mar^'el," 
was  the  courtly  reply.  *^  I  come  from  the  king,  to  know 
what  he  can  do  to  serve  Mr.  Marvel.*'  Marvel  told  the 
Lord-treasurer  that  <<  he  had  no  need  of  his  Majesty^s  as- 
sistance ;  **  and  good-humouredly  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ference by  calling  his  servant  to  testify  that  he  had  for  the 
last  three  days  diued  off  one  shoulder  of  mutton.  Marvel's 
mutton  is  quite  as  admirable  in  its  way  as  are  the  turnips 
of  Cincinnatus.  The  patriotic  member  for  Hull  then  gave 
the  king^s  minister  a  rational  and  manly  explanation  of 
his  principles,  declined  the  royal  bounty  and  fovour,  and 
borrowed  a  guinea  from  a  friend  for  his  immediate  exigen- 
cies. It  is  stated  that  a  thousand  guineas  were  proffered  to 
him  by  Dauby  at  this  interview  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected that  Charles  the  Second  seldom  had  a  thousand  gui- 
neas to  send  a-be^ging.  It  is  enough  that  Marvel  WQuld 
have  declined  the  largess  had  it  been  tendered.  But  the 
Member  for  Hull  was  not  always  thus  inflexible :  he  often 
accepted  a  barrel  of  ale  as  a  present  from  his  grateful  con^ 
stituents.  He  died  in  1678  i  and  the  corporation  of  Hull 
voted  a  sum  for  his  funeral  expenses.  When  will  there  be 
such  another  member  of  the  honourable  house  ? 

This  accomplished  man  and  inflexible  patriot  was  not 
less  valued  for  his  learning  and  acuteness  In  controversial 
writing,  than  for  the  warmth  and  elegance  of  his  poetry. 
<<  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  <<  the  champion  of  Milton*s 
living  reputation,  and  the  victorious  supporter  of  free  prin- 
ciples against  Bishop  Parker,  when  that  venerable  apos- 
tate  to  bigotry,  promulgated,  in  his  ecclesiastical  polity,  that 
it  is  more  necessary  to  set  a  severe  government  over  men's 
consciences  than  over  their  vices  and  immoralities. — 
The  humour  and  eloquence  of  Marvel's  prose  tracts  wers 
admired,  and  probably  imitated  by  Swift.  In  playful  ei;- 
uberance  of  thought  he  sometimes  resembles  Burke.  For 
consistency  of  principles  it  is  not  easy  to  find  his  ps^ 
raUel  r'— /ofciM/owV  Sfewnent  andiioffraphk^  ^s- 


tioes  qf  the  Poett. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

Ik  Britain  the  supreme  goremment,— 4hat  is  the  power 
or  making  and  enforcing  laws, — is  dirided  into  two 
branches,  the  one  Legislative,  consisting^ of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons ;  the  other  Executive,  consistinf  of  the 
King  alone. 

For  the  maintenance  and  security  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  preservation  and  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
the  King  U  iurcsted  with  certain  Prerogatives ;  and  the 
Legislature  as  a  collective  body,  and  alM>  in  its  separate 
estates,  ponesses  various  privileges : — for  the  Prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  Privileges  of  Parliament,  are,  in 
substance  and  effect.  The  Rights  nf  the  People. 

In  England  the  Executive  or  Regal  office  is  hereditary 
on  certain  conditions ;  but  the  right  of  inheritance  may  be 
changed  or  limited  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  principal 
duty  of  the  King  is,  to  govern  the  people  according  to  the 
laws :  '*  but  although  ^e  King  is  the  fountain  of  Justice, 
and  is  intrusted  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  law, 
yet  he  hath  no  power  to  change  or  alter  the  laws  which 
hare  been  received  and  established  in  these  Kingdoms,  and 
'  are  the  birthright  of  every  subject ;  for  it  is  by  those  very 
laws  that  he  is  to  govern.***  The  King  owns  no  superior 
but  God  and  the  Laws. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  King  in  his 
l^itical  capacity  can  do  KO  wboko,  because  he  acts  only 
by  officers  responsible  to  the  law,  called  the  Mikistet  or 
Cabiket.  The  King  keteb  dies;  that  is,  the  Exe- 
cntive  authority  never  ceases  to  exist.  The  King  is  head 
of  the  Church ;  but  he  cannot  alter  the  established  religion. 
He  is  also  Generalissimo  of  all  the  Forces ;  but  he  cannot 
raise  an  army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  nor  can 
he  maintain  it  without  that  consent  being  renewed  from 
year  to  year.  He  has  the  power  of  coining  money ;  but 
he  cannot  alter  the  standard.  He  is  the  sole  representative 
of  his  people  with  foreign  States,  having  the  power  of 
•ending  Ambassadors,  coiududing  treaties  of  alliance,  and 
making  peace  or  war.  The  King  has  the  power  of  sum- 
moning, proroguing,  or  dissolving  the  Parliament;  but  he 
is  bou]^  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  at  least  every  seven 
Tears.  He  b  also  bound  to  administer  justice  in  the  esta- 
Dlished  course  in  his  Courts  of  Law,  not  as  a  free  gift  but 
as  the  right  of  the  people.  The  King  is  the  fbunUin  of 
Mercy, — ^he  alone  can  pardon  all  public  oiTences,  either  ab. 
aolutcly  or  conditionally ;  and  of  Honour,  as  the  Consti- 
tiition  has  intrusted  him  with  the  sole  power  of  conferring 
titles,  dignities  and  honours.  He  is  also  intrusted  with 
the  immense  patronage  of  the  Churchy  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Excise,  and  the  Colonies.  He  has  the  power  of  erecting 
and  disposing  of  new  offices,  and  in  short,  the  entire  dis- 
posal  of  an  enormous  public  revenue.  As  first  Magistrate 
of  a  great  and  free  people  he  is  invested  with  many  other 
splendid  marks  of  regal  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  *'  all 
intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be  employed  fbr  the  good 
of  the  People,  none  to  their  detriment,  nor  can  any  prero- 
gative be  legally  so  employed.**-^ 

The  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  the  King,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  the  Commons. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  two  Archbishops  and 
twenty.&ur  Bishops,  and  of  all  the  Peers  of  the  realm  who 
are  entitled  to  a  seat  either  by  inheritance,  creation,  or 
election.  Since  the  union  with  Ireland,  an  Archbishop  and 
three  Bishops  represent  the  Irish  Church  in  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  at  present  of  six  hun^ 
jdred  and  fifty-eight  persons,  who  are  returned  by  the  coun- 
ties, citie:<,  and  boroughs,  possessing  the  right  of  election. 
Of  these,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  are  returned  by  Eng- 
lapd,  a  hundred  by  Ireland,  and  forty-five  by  Scotland.^ 
Though  delegated  by  particular  places,  they  are  boimd  as 
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members  of  Parliament  to  act  for  the  goieral  good  of  tba 
country.  Their  principal  duties  are  ,to  check  and  reform 
abuses  of  the  Administration — to  redress  public  and  privata 
grievances— to  Watch  over  the  public  expenditure-^to  an- 
force  by  their  power  of  inquiry  and  impeachment  a  pnra 
administration  of  justice  in  all  departments — to  assist 
in  framing  wise  laws — and,  finally,  io  preserve  and  pro^ 
mote,  bff  every  eonstituiUmai  means,  the  freedom  mmd 
prosperity  qf  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  this  part  of  the  Legialatnra^ 
are  commensurate  to  its  great  importance  In  the  gwon* 
ment.  The  Commons  hold  the  sinews  of  war,  for  ^fff 
are  the  keepers  of  the  public  purse ;  all  grants,  subsMles^ 
and  taxes  must  originate  with  them ;  for  it  is  a  constlta. 
tional  maxim,  that  taxation  and  represenioHon  go  hand  im 
hand,  and  that  the  people  only  have  a  right  to  tax  thani. 
selves.  By  the  power  of  withholding  supplies,  they  hgro  n 
strong  control  over  the  Executive ;  and,  by  die  Coastita- 
tion,  they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  necessary  to  their  dignity 
and  indq>eDdencey  and  the  unbiassed  discfaaife  of  tiMir 
high  fVmctioDS. 

Though  new  laws  may  be  proposed  by  any  member  ot 
either  House,  the  consent  of  all  the  three  constituent  parts 
of  the  Legislature  is  necessary  to  nuike  them  binding  osi 
the  subject ;  and  though  any  part  of  the  Legislature  niayy 
by  withholding  its  consent,  prevent  the  enactment  of* 
law,  it  requires  the  agreement  of  all  the  three  to  repeal  aa 
existing  statute. 

<<  Thus  the  true  excellence  of  the  British  Govenmicnt 
consists  in  all  its  parts  forming  a  mutual  diedi  upon  cadi 
other.  The  Legislature  cannot  abridge  the  Executive  power 
of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  own  eon- 
sent.  The  People  are  a  check  upon  the  Nobility ;  ani  tlia 
Nobility  are  a  check  upon  the  people,  by  the  mutual  privl. 
lege  of  njecting  what  the  other  has  resolved  s  while  Hbo 
King  is  a  check  upon  both ;  which  preserves  tha  Exaoa- 
tive  power  from  encroachment.  And  this  very  ExecutlTt 
power  is  again  checked,  and  kept  within  due  bounds,  by 
the  two  Houses,  through  the  privilege  they  have  of  Inquir- 
ing into,  impeaching,  and  punishing  the  conduct,  not  la. 
deed  of  the  King,  (which  would  destroy  his  constltutloiial 
independence,)  but  which  Is  more  beneficial  to  die  public^ 
of  his  evil  and  pernicious  counsellors.**^ 

The  same  laws  that  secure  to  the  King  Us  crown  aaA 
prerogative,  secure  to  the  meanest  subjects  those  rijglitSy 
which  are  emphatically  styled  the  hirthrigkt  of  BrUeme. 
These  are  principally,  the  right  of  personal  secumtt,  of 
personal  liberty,  and  of  private  pbopeitt.  They  ars 
asserted,  first  by  the  Gbeat  Chabteb  obtained,  sword 
in  hand,  from  King  John,  and  afterwards  confirmed  In 
Parliament  by  Henry  III.  Next,  by  a  multitude  of  cor- 
roborating statutes;  and,  after  a  long  interval,  by  tht 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Cobpvs  act,  and  tht 
Bill  op  Rights.  And  lastly,  these  liberties  were  rgafai 
asserted  in  the  same  act  (the  Act  of  Settlement)  that  limits 
the  crown  to  the  present  royal  fomily.  The  Great  Chartar 
declaratory  of  these  rights,  states,  <<  That  no  freeman  riiall 
be  taken  or  Imprisoned  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  equals,  or  the  law  of  the  land:**  and  the  Petltton  of 
Rights,  «  That  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  or  detained 
without  cause  shewn,  to  which  he  may  answer  according 
to  law.**  What  has  just  passed  under  our  own  eyes,  I 
am  not  yet  at  liberty  to  describe. 

The  Constitution  has  established  certdn  otiier  auxlUary 
subordinate  righto  of  the  suljtct,  which  serve  princely 
as  outworks  or  barriers,  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate 
the  three  great  primary  rights  of  personal  security,  per^ 
sonal  liberty,  and  personal  property.  One  of  these  is, 
that  of  applying  to  courto  of  Justice  for  redress  of  liqurtos. 
Since  the  law  is  in  England  the  supreme  Arbiter  of  every 
man*s  life»  liberty  and  property.  Courts  of  justice  must  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  subject,  and  the  law  duly  admin- 
iatered  therein. 

As  the  sole  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  all 
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Oooti  sre^erired  from  tlM  oowa ;  and  justice  it  ftdinia- 
i«t«r«d  1»7  jttdfM  of  iu  appointment.  Tlie  principal  jadi- 
csturMMre^ 

The  CouET  or  Common  Pleas,  which  takes  cognisance 
of  all  dril  suits  between  subject  and  snbject.  It  is  com. 
posed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas  and 
thiee  other  judges.  From  its  judgment  appeal  .maj  be 
■sada  to  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench. 

The  CouKT  OP  KiKO*8  Bcvch  determines  In  criminal 
canses ;  and  also  in  many  merely  civil.  In  it  four  judges 
pvni^l  the  fint  of  whom  is  called  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Bngland,  in  consequence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court 
over  ill  subordinate  tribunals  and  civil  corporations. 
AnMnIs  from  the  decisions  of  the  King's  Bench  are  made 
to  theCourt  of  BxchequerChamber,  or  to  the  House  of  Pcen. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  was  originally  established 
to  manage  the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  It  is  inftrior  to  the 
two  former  Courts  in  its  jurisdiction,  though  it  has  the  power 
of  detennining  causes,  either  according  to  law  or  equity. 
Hef«  ftmAe  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three 
inforior  Barons. 

The  Court  of  Chakcert  is  so  called  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  presides  there  as  sole  judge.  In  this 
Coort  an  two  tribunals ;  the  one  determining  causes  by 
the  Common  law,  the  other  in  Equity,  to  provide  for  cases 
the  cadstiBf  laws  do  not  meet ;  to  moderate,  in  peculiar 
drmmstances,  the  rigour  of  strict  law ;  to  defend  the  un- 
protected from  oppression ;  and  to  extend  relief  in  cases 
of  accident,  fraud,  and  breach  of  trust.  To  the  I.ord 
Chancellor  belongs  the  appointment  of  all  the  Justices  of 
the  peace ;  he  is  the  general  guardian  of  infants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics ;  and  has  also  a  general  superintendence  of 
all  public  charities.  Appeals  from  his  decisions  lie  to  the 
House  of  Peeis. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  has  no  original 
JRiMdictioo,  but  is  only  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  correct  the 
emrs  of  other  Courts.  In  appealed  cases,  this  Court 
<oasists  of  all  the  judgos  except  those  of  the  court  from 
whence  the  appeal  is  made.  Into  it  also,  are  sometimes 
adjonmed  Ihmi  the  other  Courts,  such  causes  as  the  judges 
find  upon  argument,  to  be  of  great  weight  and  difficulty. 
U  then  conaisto  of  all  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  sometimes 
also  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  judgments  then  pranouneed 
a*a  those  of  the  Twelve  Judges  of  England.  But  even 
fiom  their  decision  a  writ  of  error  lies  to, — 

The  House  of  Peers,  which  is  the  supreme  Court  of 
Jndkatttfe  in  this  United  Kingdom.  From  it  there  can 
be  no  appeal ;  and  to  its  judgment  every  subordinate  tri- 
hoaaloMist  conform. 

These  Courts  are  all  held  in  Westminster;  but  forthe 
cxpeditioos  and  due  administration  of  justice,  the  judges 
hold  Assises  fai  most  county  towns  twice  a-ycar,  and  in 
€wtTj  amnty  once  a-year. 

.  Soch  aie  the  principal  Courts,  «  where  every  subject,  for 
Injory  done  to  him  In  goods,  person,  or  estate,  by  any  other 
soltfect  without  exception,  may  take  his  remedy  in  course 
of  law  ;  and  have  justice  and  right,  for  the  injury  done  to 
him,  freely,  without  foil ;  fully,  without  any  denial ;  and, 
spesdUy,  without  any  delay."f  And  such  in  substance  are 
Iha  righu  of  British  Subjects ;  maintained  against  the  cn- 
mamAmtaU  of  power  by  a  Free  Press,  Freedom  of  Speech, 
— -■  the  Trial  by  Jury ;   an  institution  which  is  justly 

—"'1  as  the  chief  guardian  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
_  _  I  of  the  people,  since  it  provides.  That  no  man 
Aall  answer  to  the  King  for  any  criminal  offence,  unless 
Rpon  'the  preparatory  accusation  of  at  least  twelve  of  his 
Wwr-subjects,  (called  the  Grand  Jury)  and,  that  the  truth 
of  every  accusation  shall  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the 
iMnimous  sufl^-ages  of  twelve  of  his  equals  and  netghboun, 
Mii&sc&tly  chosen,  and  superior  to  all  suspicion. 

"  To  preserve  these  righU  from  violation,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  constitution  of  Parliament  be  sopported  in  its  full 
vifom',  and  limits  certainly  known  be  set  to  the  royn!  prp- 
ro(atire.     And  to  vindicate  them  when  actually  violated 


or  attacked,  the  subiects  of  England  are  entitled,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  regular  administration,  and  free  course 
of  justice  in  the  Courts  of  Law ;  next,  to  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning  the  King,  and  Parliament  for  redress  of  grievance:! ; 
and  lastly,  to  the  right  of  having  and  using  arms  for  self- 
preservation  and  deieoee.**-f 

Snch  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  as  it  theoretically  exists  :  it 
would  take  a  vohone  to  point  out  the  abuses  that  have 
crept  into  it ;  and  the  many  insidious  ways  in  which  its 
best  constituents  have  been  corrupted  and  warped.    J.  J. 


COLUMN  FOR  YOUTH. 


The  school  of - 


WHAT  MEN  HATE  DONE. 

-  got  its  summer  holydays  before  our 


f  Coke. 


schools ;  and  last  week  William  Martin  and,  his  little  sis- 
ter came  by  the  steam-boat  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  first  time, 
to  spend  a  fortnight  with  their  aunt.     Every  day  after 
breakfast  was  over,  either  their  aunt  or  uncle,  or  some 
kind  friend,  took  them  to  see  sights,  which  might  amuse 
and  instruct  them.     They  were  taken  to  the  University 
Museum^  where  they  saw  what  to  them  seemed  an  infi. 
nity  of  beautiful  birds,  shells,  and  minerals.    And  where 
were  they  to  be  got  ?  for  both  William  and  Anne  would 
have  liked  much  to  have  some.     Their  aunt  could  not  tell. 
*'  It  was  fn«n~meu  who  sent,  or  brought  thero,  from  all 
comers  of  the  earth ;  who  had  searched  land  and  sea  for 
them."    They  visited  the  Botanic  Garden.     What  a,  va- 
riety of  beautiful  plants  I  Where  were  they  brought  from  ? 
**  Men    men,**   was    ever   the   answer — ^men  had    dis- 
covered and  selected  them,  in  India,  Japan,  America — 
throughout  the  whole  world,  civilized  or  barbarous — men 
had  sailed  over  the  widest  seas  and  brought  them  to  Scot-  * 
land ; — men  were  rearing  and  tending  them ;  investigating 
their  properties  and  healing  uses.**     They  visited  the  Ad. 
vocates*  Library  one  morning — Whence  had  come  all  these 
books?— The  aunt*s  answer  was  ever  the  same — Men — 
fii^n— these  wonderful  creatures,    had   written,  printed, 
bound,  arranged  them ;  made  the  shelves,  and  placed  the 
volumes  upon  them.    On  their  walks  they  saw  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  new  churches  and  chapels,  and  the  New 
High  School.   Who  had  planned  these  fine  edifices  ?  There 
certainly  never  was  any  lady  so  much  at  fault  in  her  pro- 
per  names— for  men  was  still  the  answer  of  the  kind  aunt ; 
she  did  not  even  say  gentlemen.   "  Men,**  she  said,  "  who 
had  spent  years  in  studying  architecture,  or  the  art  of 
building.     <<  You  will  yet  see  beautiful  statues,  exquisitely 
chiselled  by  men — who  have  made  their  names  fomous  iu 
sculpture,  and   painting,  engi-aving,  mechanical  coutriv- 
ances,  the  printing  press,  the  steam-engine,  and  many  mors 
beautiful  aind  useful  things  than  I  can  even  name ;  and 
for  all  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  men — to  human  genius, 
and  human  industry.     A  little  boy  who  is  capable  of  re- 
flection,  will  think  when  he  sees  the  productions  of  genius, 
or  of  industry— of  the  Fine  or  the  UsiftUArts — <<  Like  the 
makers  of  these,  I  am  the  beginning  of  a  man ;  they  have 
got  before  me,  but  like  them,  I  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing, for  which  I  shall  be  honourably  remembered  among 
m#n;^-onGe  they  were  all   little  boys,  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings of  men.    Thus,  William,  even  your   holyday 
walks  and  plays  may  be  useful  to  you ;  you  may  learn 
that  Mbv,  to  which  class  you  belong,  are  more  wonderful 
creatures  than  either  ants,  or  bees,  or  any  other  Uvitig 
thing.** 

THE  GIRAFFE — THE  GAZELLE. 

Frou  remote  antiquity  theGiBAFFE  has  excited  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  been  the  subject  of  many  marvellous 
tales.  The  form  and  habits  of  this  remarkable  animal  afe 
now,  however,  wcU  ascertained,  principally  from  the  ob- 
servations  of  the  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  naturalist 
Le  VaiUant.  TravcUing  In  Great  Mamaqiu<r!4iid,  he  saw 
a  hut  entirely  covered  with  what  he  knew  to  be  tbc  skin  of 
a  cameleopard,  as  the  giraffe  is  often  termed.    Ue  had  soon 
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after  the  Mtisfactioii  of  Mdng  a  Ihring  specimen.  One  of 
the  guides  made  this  discovery  so  welcome  to  Le  Vaillant ; 
the  animal  was  standing  under  a  mimosa  tree,  cm  the  leaves 
of  which  it  was  browsing ;  by  the  time  he  reached  the  spot 
on  horseback,  the  animal  was  trotting  away  across  the  plain. 
After  a  pursuit  of  giraffes,  continued  ibr  days  under 
many  difficulties  and  hardships,  his  hopes  were  at  last 
realized.  Specimens  have  since  been  seen  in  France ;  and 
a  female  lived  for  some  time,  about  three  years  ago,  at 
Windsor,  where  it  increased  in  size  to  thirteen  feet  from 
the  hoof  to  the  top  of  the  head.  After  this  the  animal 
gradually  pined  and  died. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen,  in  excellent  preservation,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  The  giraffe, 
though  a  beautiful  and  graceful  animal,  is  no  favourite 
with  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  in  this  case  prefer  utility  to 
beauty.  They  say  it  can  neither  carry  like  a  horse,  give 
flesh  and  milk  like  a  goat,  or  hair  for  spinning  like  a  camel. 
The  Gazelle  is  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  of  the 
antelope  tribe.  One  in  the  menagerie  at  Windsor,  which  died 
in  1827,  was  only  twenty  inches  in  height,  and  in  length 
twenty-two.  Its  skin  was  beautifully  soft  and  sleek,  its 
body  extremely  graceful,  its  head  peculiarly  light,  its  ears 
flexible,  its  eyes,  which  have  afforded  the  Arabian  poets 
their  finest  comparisons  for  the  eyes  of  beautiful  women, 
most  brilliant  and  glancing,  its  legs  as  slender  as  a  reed. 

The  Sfbjnobok,  so  frequently  seen  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  Bushman  territory,  is  another  interest- 
ing species  of  antelope.  They  are  scattered  in  herds  over 
great  part  of  Southern  Africa.  They  recdve  their  name 
from  the  extraordinary  springs  or  leaps  they  make.  Though 
looking  like  other  deer  when  at  feed,  they  will,  if  pursued, 
bound  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  fly.  Sometimes  when  driven  from  the  wilder- 
ness by  long-continued  droughts,  they  pour  upon  the  set- 
tlements in  vast  herds,  and  with  all  the  destructive  conse- 
<iuences  of  the  locusts,  devouring  every  thing  they  can  find. 
AVhen  the  rains  fiill  they  immediately  retire.  Herds  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  have  been  seen  scattered  over  one 
vast  plain.  When  taken  young,  the  springbok,  like  other 
fpecies  of  deer,  is  easily  tamed ;  and  it  is  often  seen,  as  deer 
are  in  America,  and  even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as 
a  pet  about  fJArm-houses,  and  a  playmate  of  the  children ; 
living  in  peace  and  amity  among  dogs,  goats,  and  poultry. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  remembers  a  tame  deer,  that 
had  been  brought  when  newly  dropt,  from  the  hills  to  a 
farm-house  near  Inverness,  which  grew  up  in  such  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  house  dog,  that  the  latter  constituted 
itself  its  protector,  and  not  only  deftoded  it  from  all  at. 
tacks,  but  would  at  night-fhll  go  to  the  neighbouring 
brushwood  to  seek  out  its  friend  and  bring  it  home.  C.I.J. 


ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT. 


THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  the  populace  which  compose  the  bulk  of  mankind  : 
those  which  are  not  in  this  class  are  so  few  in  number, 
that  they  are  hardly  worth  notice.  Man  is  the  same  crea- 
ture  in  every  state ;  therefore  thai  which  is  the  mod  nu. 
merous  ought  to  be  the  most  respected.  To  a  man  oapable 
of  reflection,  all  civil  distinctions  are  nothing.  He  ob- 
serves the  same  passions,  the  same  foelings,  in  the  clown 
and  the  man  of  quality.  The  principal  distinction  between 
them  consists  in  the  language  they  speak ;  in  a  little  re- 
finement  of  expression.  But  if  there  be  any  distinction,  it 
is  certainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  least  sincere.  The 
common  people  appear  as  they  really  are,  and  they  are  of- 
ten not  amiable.  If  those  in  high  life  were  equally  undis- 
guised, their  appearance  would  make  us  shudder  with  hor. 
ror.  There  is,  say  our  philosophers,  an  equal  allotment  of 
happiness  and  misery  to  every  rank  of  men ;  a  maadm  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  absurd.  If  all  mankind  are  equaUy 
happy,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  give  onrsrives  any  trouble 
to  promote  their  felicity.  Let  each  remain  in  his  sitnation. 
Let  the  slave  endure  the  lash,  the  lame  his  infirmity,  and 
let  the  beggar  perish,  since  they  would  gain  nothing  by  a 


change  of  situation*  The  same  philotophen 
the  pangs  of  the  rich,  and  expatiate  on  the  vanity  of  their 
pleasures.  Was  there  ever  so  palpable  a  sophisnik  Tkm 
pangs  of  a  rich  man  are  not  essential  to  riches,  hut  to  tho 
abuse  of  them.  If  he  were  even  more  wretched  than  the 
poor,  he  would  deserve  no  compassion,  because  he  ia  the 
creator  of  his  own  misery,  and  happiness  was  in  his  power. 
But  the  sufferings  of  the  indigent  are  the  natural  oon«B- 
qnences  of  his  state ;  he  feels  the  weight  of  his  hacd  lot ; 
no  length  of  time  nor  habit,  can  ever  render  him  inaea* 
sible  to  fatigue  and  hunger.  Neither  wisdom,  nor  good- 
humour,  can  annihilate  the  evils  which  are  inseparahle 
from  his  situation.  What  avails  it  in  Epiotetus  to  fovewe 
that  his  master  is  going  to  break  his  leg  ?  Doth  that  pi«- 
vent  the  evil  ?  On  the  contrary,  his  foreknowledge  added  . 
greatly  to  his  misfortune.  If  the  populace  were  really  as 
wise  as  we  suppose  them  stupid,  how  could  they  act  other- 
wise than  as  they  do  P — Routteau, 

EQUALITY  OF  COKD1TIOH8. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  objecta  of  govenuMOt, 
to  prevent  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortunes  ;  not  by  tak- 
ing away  the  wealth  of  the  possessors,  but  in  depriving 
them  of  the  means  to  accumulate  them ;  not  by  building 
hospitals  for  the  poor,  but  by  preventing  the  citieens  freaa 
becoming  poor.    The  term  equality,  does  not  mean  that 
individuals  should  all  absolutely  possess  the  same  degree  of 
wealth  and  power ;  but  only  that,  with  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  should  never  be  exercised  contrary  to  good  order  and 
the  laws ;  and  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  no  cititen 
should  he  rich  enough  to  buy  another,  and  that  now 
should  be  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  himeelf.     This 
supposes  a  moderation  of  possessions  and  credit  on  the  side 
of  the  great ;  and  a  moderation  of  desires  and  covetousne«s 
on  the  part  of  the  small.     Would  you  give  consistency  and 
strength  to  a  state,  prevent  the  two  extremes  as  much  aa 
possible ;  let  there  be  no  rich  persons,  nor  beggars.     Three 
two  conditions,  naturally  inseparable,  are  equally  destruc- 
tive to  the  commonwealth.    The  one  furnishes -tyrants, 
the  other  the  supporters.of  tyranny.    It  is  by  such  the 
traffic  of  public  liberty  is  carried  on ;  the  one  buying,  the 
other  selling  it.    This  equality,  they  tell  us,  is  a  mere 
speculative  chimera,  which  cannot  exist  in  practice.     Bat 
though  abuses  are  inevitable,  does  it  thence  follow  they  are 
not  to  be  corrected  ?    It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  thinga 
always  tend  to  destroy  this  equality,  that  the  laws  diou^d 
be  calculated  to  preserve  it. — Rousseau. 

EQUALITY  AMONG  CITIZENS. 

A  too  great  disproportion  of  wealth  among  citizens 
weakens  any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  of  all  ^c 
necessari^,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one 
can  doubt  but  such  equaUty  b  most  suitable  to  hwnan  na- 
ture, and  diminishes  much  less  from  the  happiness  of  the 
rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  also  anme«(a 
the  power  of  the  state,  and  makes  very  extraordinary 
taxes,  or  impositions,  be  paid  with  more  cheerfnlncti. 
Where  the  riches  are  engrossed  by  a  few,  these  must  [ought 
to]  contribute  very  largely  to  supplying  public  uecessitiee. 
But  when  the  riches  are  dispersed  among  multitudes,  ihe 
burden  feels  light  on  every  shoulder;  and  the  taxes  mi^e 
not  a  sensible  difierenoe  on  any  cue's  mode  of  Uvint.* 
Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in  few  hand%  these 
must  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  conspire  to  lay 
all  the  burden  on  the  poor,  and  oppress  them  still  fortfatr, 
to  the  discouragement  of  all  industry. — Hume.  ^ 


Hunting,  ob  Winter  Shoes — ^A  pound  of  boiled 
linseed  oil^  two  ounces  of  coarse  bees  wax,  two  of  spirit  of 
turpentine,  and  one  of  Burgundy  pitch ;  melt  slowly,  and 
rub  into  the  leather  before  the  fire  with  sponge,  again  and 
again  giving  a  fresh  layer,  till  the  leather  will  absorb  no 
ntwttu  The  shoes  or  boots  are  not  only  impervious  to  wet, 
but  will  wear  muidi  longer.  N.  B. — In  America,  Indian 
robber  is  now  used  for  chgty  an  efiieotual  preventivt  of 
moisture* 

•  Wrtttco  hair  a  eeotory  sia—Y^hat  ttiOtam  looks  Hke  pnplM^. 
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THE  STORY-TELLER. 
It  toiaf  iiltil  that  tke  Stort-tkllbr  iball  remain  a 
frronnent  department  in  this  Miscellany ;  and  that  erery 
wtA  tbcre  shall  be  a  Tale^  either  moral,  domestic,  roman- 
tic, m  luog^rmphical ;  and  also  that  these  Tales  duJi  be  of 
thi  tel  kbuL   There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  giving 
^  ongiBal  atory  eTery  week, — and  an  original  story  will 
■ffMinwatty  be  given ;  but  while  English,  French,  Ger- 
Bka,  and  American  Literature,  abound  with  materials  of 
t  e^ceUeucCy  it  is  conceived  that,  in  a  little  work  of 
kted,  time  and  pains  will  be  better  bestowed   in 
translating,  and  adapting  these  to  our  purpose, 
in  &bricating  commodities  which   must  often  be  30 
feu-  iaferioT  in  value.     It  is  meant,  in  short,  to  do  hei-e,  on 
ft  ^in*^^  scale,  far  Tales,  what  the  Libraries  are  doiog  for 
V9JSCCB,  TraTek,  Memoirs,  and  Histories ;  to  select  and 
wrfimstf,  y*^  bring  within  reasonable  compass  what  nei- 
ther ordinary  purses  nor  ordinary  leisure  can  reach  ;  to  do, 
at  a  lumble  distance,  for  Novels  and  Stories  what  Mr. 
Lavb  has  dane  finr  Shakspeare's  Plays.     This  comparison 
Is  -»y^u  in  BO  Tain  assumption ;  but  to  give  a  clear  notion 
of  what  is  intended.     To  her  task,  the  writer  to  whom  this 
at  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  entrusted,  brings  a 
1  memory,  and  some  experience  of  the  art  of  nar- 
tatMm.    The  first  story  may  atrve  as  a  specimen  of  the 


MARY  LAWSON: 

A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

r«adtMS«a«d  adapted  to  the  Sekooimaittr,  by  Mn.  Jomfvroits. 

fFrvm  the  CanUrbury  Tales.) 

•  WlMBe,  Maxj,  vlU  jroa  find  a  charscter  ?'* 

Mia.  Dfzov,  tbe  good-hearted  and  respectable  niaideo  land- 
lai*  gf  ft  Weymouth  lodging  house,  sat  one  eTenini^,  poring  over 
ahrgevolaiBe,wbeo  Mr.  Atkinson  entered  her  parlour.  Though 
kekaibat  ver;  lately  become  her  boarder,  they  were,  from 
M^eaiar  csrc«nn.ttanre9,  already  on  a  footing  of  easy  intimacy. 
•«Yoa  are  a  neat  reader  of  your  Bible,"  said  Mr.  Atkinson,  as 
bk  laadlaily  feud  aside  her  spectades.  **  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
Bot,**  Tcflied  Mrs.  Dixon ;  •*  bat  this,  to  my  shame,  is  not  my 
BMsb"*  it  WW,  in  fret,  a  stonf-book  in  manoseript ;  and  the 
iiary  wUsk  I  am  now  about  to  tell  from  it,  in  the  SehMlmmsieT 
milaft  of  i7m9  Mwacy  Lamscn^  Mrs..Dixon's  old  servant,  or 
helper!,  ta  4omg  so,  J  shall  use  her  own  words  as  often  as  is 
ftmkk^    1  oottM  find  none  half  so  ^propriate. 

^fiha  w«s  not  always  old  !*'  sud  the  landlady :  *<no  truly^ 
■or  ^WMB  enoed ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  she  is  not  so  old  now  ! 
bat  poor  thing  she  has  bad  enough  to  erase  her  t  Mary  Law- 
SOB,  fir,  wm,  within  my  memory,  one  of  the  best  looking  girls  in 
-  WwiBortfa,  not  bat  that  Aere  were  different  opnaioAs  concern 
isf-ker.    Mny 


Smv  was  sMBelbin<  soft 


our  lodgers  used  to  say,  that  she  wouM  be 
(i^abe  wooW  open  her  eyes ;  but  to  my  thinking 
HMlbimr  soft  aod  SOI  rowlnl  is  them  wfaon  half  dos- 
,^^  _«bef  seMrally  were,  that  waa  qake  out  of  the  eommon 
van.  Mvy  «mi  bora  in  a  vdlage  oprni  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
miTwmj  Iw  frasD  the  neighbourhood  uf  Wrexham.  Her  father, 
fnrsrb  hr  beU  only  a  small  farm,  lived  in  a  ver}-  repuUble 
way,  and  Mary's  education  was  therefore  not  neglected. 

At  Ibarteen'Mary  lost  her  mother ;  nor  was  that  the  great- 
est of  lisr  misfortoncs ;  for  her  father  soon  married  again,  and 
m  W  ascood  wife  was  a  careless  idling  sort  of  body,  the 
ckSMtoa^a  toonir  fomily,  which  quiekly  came  on,  was  k(i  al- 
■rfirtire^^oliis  eldest  daaglitef.    "  I  dnl  not  at  th*t  time 

dlB^vMd  tnmbleooaie  alikifr    Oh,  Mia.  Dixea,  whoeoald 
ymamaudhimm^  joaag  and  giddy  as  1  than  was,  that  to  sit 
.    -»"     :,    ^  -  -^  baby,  to  li><eo  to  its  tittle  owMns,  and  to 
1  waaled  myself,  woM  be  a  more  pre- 
_  _je  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the  whole 
I  "j^  I  tkBB  thought  there  were  a  great  many 


people  and  things  to  love  in  the  world :  and  perhaps  to  fine  folks 
there  may  be :  mv  ^^  was  different ;  but  my  sins  began  with 
children,  And  so  did  my  puni^nnent.'* 

This  was  only  the  poor  girKs  talk,  sir,  for  I  could  never 
gather  that  alio  did  any  liarm  at  that  time,  only,  1  suppose^ 
vta  a  little  beedkssti,  like  those  of  her  ae*'.  However,  her 
mother-in-law  and  she  did  nut  agree.  So  the  father  bethought 
hinutelf  of  an  expedient  that  pleased  both  parties,  though  Mary 
was  beBt  pleased  of  the  tWL.  An  aunt  ot  hers  was  settled  at 
Bristol  in  the  haberdashery  line.  Her  nhop  drove  no  mighty 
trade;  but  she  was  an  infirm  single  woman,  and  iherefbre  not 
unwilling  to  take  her  niece  in,  as  an  assixtaut.  Mary  was  ac- 
cordincly  fitted  out  with  two  new  gownii ;  great  duin^s,  as 
she  said,  for  those  days,  and  I  know  not  bow  many  difiereat 
Hbands. 

For  a  short  time  she  thought  Bristol  the  finest  and  happiest 
place  in  the  whole  globe.  Her  aunt  was  not  unkind  to  ber ; 
she  herself  was  naturally  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  character,  and 
all  tbe  new  seenes  around  made  her  gayer  still.  But  by- 
aad-by  this  novelty  began  to  fade  a  Utile ;  and  atter  beiuf  fa- 
miliar with  busy  streets  and  dose-packed  bouses,  she  could  not 
help  calling  to  mind  the  greet,  lanes  and  clear  river  of  her 
native  place.  Her  greateatdeiigbt  was  to  walk  on  a  fine  Sun- 
day to  a  village  not  tor  distant,  called  Clifton,  and  to  sit  on  the 
brow  of  the  rocks. 

These  walks,  however,  proved  very  unlucky  for  her.  A 
rMiment  was  at  that  time  quartered  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the 
officers  took  partimlar  notice  of  Mary.  There  aie  strawberry 
gardens,  it  seems  in  that  neighbourhood,  sir,  where  oommeii 
folks,  aad  sometimes  gentry,  go  to  eat  fruit.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  that  Captain  Maodeville  contrived  to  make  a  sort  of  ac- 
qoaiotaoce  with  the  poor  girl.  He  was  at  4hat  time  about  eight- 
MuUtwenty ;  a  very  fine-looking  man,  as  i  understand,  (for  Hea- 
ven luiows  he  was  strangely  altered  when  1  saw  him,)  and  bad  all 
the  dashing  air  that  gentlemen  of  the  army  afiect.  Mary  s eyes 
were  treacherous  ones ;  for  they  played  her  heart  false,  and 
showed  her  this  gay  youn^  officer  m  his  best  colours.  He  w^ 
not  wanting  to  himseil ,  it  was  very  easy  to  find  out  where 
she  resided ;  and  Captain  Mandeville  soon  became  a  great  cus- 
tomer for  libands  and  feathers,  which  be  pretended  were  he- 
stowed  upon  recruits.  Never  did  nuui  enlist  so  many  in  so 
short  a  time ;  for  by-aod-by  there  was  hardly  a  yard  of  riband 
left  in  the  shop.  In  the  meanwhile^  vows,  promises,  letters, 
aad  preaeats  were  lavished  upon  Mary^thougn  in  an  underhand 
way,  you  may  be  sure.  Tlie  poor  girl  loved  him,  and  he  had 
discernment  enough  to  perceive  it ;  nevertheless  she  was  inno- 
cent and  well-disposed.— I  do  not  want  to  excuse  her  fault, 
gir, it  was  a  great  one : — ^the  greater,  as  she  herself  in  bitter- 
ness of  heart  acknowledged,  because  nhe  had  not  been  brought 
up  in  igaorsnce  of  her  duty.  But  what  is  to  be  said  to  uus 
man,  sir,  who  saw  she  was  no  bold,  nor  forward  creature, 
ready  to  throw  herself  in  his  way  :  for  she  has  affirmed  to  ma, 
and  I  will  pledge  my  life  she  spoke  truly,  that  she  has  many 
times  shut  nerseif  up  in  the  back  shop,  and  avoided  her  accus- 
tomed walks  in  order  to  struggle  witt^  her  own  weak  heart, 
and  endeavour  to  forget  him.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him,  1 
ask  ?    Only  what  lie  has  been  obliged  since  to  say  to  himnelf : 

you  will  hoar  it,  sir All  Mary's  efforts,  however,  would  not 

do.    To  be  short,  sir,  it  was  his  day  of  triumph,  and  the  poor 
girl  became  his  victim. 

Melancholy  was  the  change  that  succeeded.  Captain  Ma»- 
deville  must  have  been  a  hard  man,  though  Mary  s  partiality 
made  her  think  otherwise.  His  heart,  his  pleasures,  his  for- 
tune, except  when  he  had  some  great  object  in  view,  were  all 
fw  kknseff.  He  bad  no  care  for  others ;  nor,  for  aught  I  could 
learn,  had  he  really  any  for  her,  when  his  first  passion  had  snb- 
sideZ  He  WM  one  of  those  rattliqg  sparks,  sir,  who  dash  on 
in  hfe  without  looking  to  the  ritffat  or  the  left,  through  a  long 
lane  of  the  maimed  and  the  Uin^  whom  they  have  made  so. 

All  seemed  now  at  the  worst  with  Mary.  She  was  ruined, 
neglected,  and  had  reason  to  soppnse  herself  in  a  situation  that 
would  soon  render  her  dis)rraoe  apparent  Sometimes,  as  she 
told  me,  she  thought  with  horror  ot  being  a  mother.  At  others, 
the  reoollection  ofthe  infantine  caresses  of  her  little  hi  others 
and  sisters,  and  ofthe  pleasure  their  parents  used  to  take  in 
them,  came  to  her  heart ;  till,  between  that,  and  cooscienee, 
hseh  began  everyway  to  afilict  her,  it  nearly  burst    To  ex- 

*  to  be 


Mmummmimt  mm,  jown 
^fl£tgmih4>immBkhak 

MR  flppji  J  mntt  to  ase  t 


began  everyway  to  afilict  her,  it  nearly  burst  T< 
piate  the  sin  of  havuig  wished  to  leave  her  family,  and 
sura  that  was  bat  afoncied  sin,  she  had  almoet  resolved  to  make 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  beneli^  and  cariy  back  her  shame  and 
her  penitence  to  her  fiaher's  house,  quitting  for  ever  all  sight 
ofthe  man  who  had  wronged  her;  when  another  idea  mm 
flattering  to  ber  psisioo  suddenly  came  across  her  mind ;  \m 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


por  Mark's  remorutt  wu,  I  fear,  as  yoa  will  aae,  sir,  only  lore 
in  disfn^ise. 

Capuin  Manderille  bad  a  Tery  fine  estate  and  home  in  Nor- 
thumberland. It  wan  a  family  mansion,  and  his  mother,  m  his 
Serjeant,  from  whom  alone  M  nry  got  any  information  concerning 
him,  had  told  her,  resided  in  it.  The  wild  project  of  fixing^  heraeFf 
somewhere  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  MaodeTille  Park,  occurred 
to  the  poor  girl.  Yet  the  great  effort  still  remained  to  be 
made ;  which  was  to  resolve  on  separating  herself  for  ever  from 
the  only  man  on  earth  whum  she  loved  ;  and  to  convince  htm, 
by  so  doing,  that  though  she  had  been  frail,  she  was  not  vicious, 
nor  would  consent  to  continue  the  diigracelhl  correspondence, 
which,  more  from  habitual  libertinism  than  any  particular 
Ibndnctts,  he  still  would  have  preserved. 

It  was  a  long  journey  to  Newcastle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  by  Mandeville  Park.  When  the  poor  nnuppy  girl  first 
aaw  its  outward  paling,  her  heart,  she  often  dedwed  to  me, 
4Ked  within  her,  as  though  she  had  at  the  same  moment  foreseen 
mil  the  guilt  and  the  sorrow  that  was  to  arise  (rom  thence. 

At  length  she  oame  within  view  of  the  house :  and,  <*  Oh,** 
■aid  she,  **  how  great  did  ks  aeem,  and  how  little  did  1  !** 


**  What,  Mary,**  said  I,  <*  were  yoa  not  yet  cured  then  of 
judging  bv  apnearances  ?^Was  it  becanse  he  wan  gay  and  hand- 
some,  and  had  magnificent  houses,  and  lat)<e  parks,  that  he  was 
in  reality  better  than  you?  or  how  weie  you  sure  that  in  the 
•nd  he  woahi  be  happier  ?** 

^  Moat  tme,**  she  replied ;  *<  but  I  had  sinned  i^nst  my 
coBscienoe,  and  every  living  being  satmad  greater  and  happier 
than  I  was  at  that  Ume.*' 

No  wonder  Mary  was  daided,  however,  sir ;  for  I  have  been 
told  since  that  it  is  a  very  fine  house.  Tlie  hall  bad  mnd 
marble  statues  in  it :  there  was  a  shrubbery  of  I  can*t  teU  yoa 
bow  many  acres  extent,  sad  grounds  withtout  end.  A  stately 
lawn  was  in  front,  and  vast  quantities  of  deer  feeding  under  the 
trees.  Then  there  was  a  library,  worth  I  know  not  how  much 
money,  with  painted  glaaa  window^  and  curioos  hosts.  Wkai 
a  pitft  nr,  that  ikeae  rick  f^entfemem  wAo  9etuptke  kemdM  of  no 
many  gooi  and  wiaefoUcw,  casCtget  a  Uttle  tf  tkmr  ktarU  / 
For  my  share^  I  never  saw  the  Captain,  and  beard  talk  of  his 
fine  seaU,  without  ealting  to  mind  the  parable  of  Nathan  and 
the  lamb.  How  can  it  be  that  thoae  who  are  able  to  command 
•0  many  pleasures,  can,  fiir  a  temporary  gratification,  dqiriva 
another  of  th<*ir  only  comfort! 

Under  pretence  of  indisposition,  tboogh  indeed  it  eoqld  hardly 
be  called  a  pretence,  Manr  was  aet  d^n  at  a  decent  hoose^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  estate.  And  hare,  what  with 
agitation  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body,  she  fimnd  herself  really 
so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  bleep,  however,  she  coukl 
not  80  after  a  restless  n^ht  full  of  mehmeholy  reflections, 
she  was  up  with  the  lark,  and  onee  more  on  foot.  I  need  not 
tell,  you,  sir,  which  wav  she  turned  her  steps.  It  was  a  dear 
fresh  morning.  The  dew  lay  on  the  grass ;  birds  were  singing 
t>n  every  tree,  and  at  a  little  distance  was  a  fine  piece  of  water, 
with  a  flanging  wood  on  one  side  of  it,  that  <Hpped  its  braaehes 
in  the  stream.  The  village  where  she  was  bora,  and  all  her 
girlish  days,  came  at  once  to  the  recollection  of  poor  Mar^ ;  so 
leaning  her  head  on  one  of  the  outer  green  gates,  she  rebeved 
her  over-charged  heart  with  a  flood  of  tears.  In  thut  situation 
she  was  seen  by  a  voung  woman,  who  observing  her,  I  suppose, 
to  make  a  respectable  appearance,  for  she  was  in  meaning  for 
her  aunt,  and  interested,  perhaps,  by  her  conditioa.  very  good- 
naturedly  invited  her  to  re«t  herself  m  a  house  hard  by.  This 
woman  was  the  park-keeper*s  wife,  and  the  boose  to  which  she 
invited  her  was  that  in  which  they  lived.  A  pretty  piaos^  with 
a  fine  honeysuckle  curling  all  over  the  windows,  but  no  ooaifbrt 
did  the  sight  of  it  give  to  Mary,  though  it  was  as  neat 
as  a  palace.  There  was  s  baby  in  a  cradle^  and  ahraakfiNt  aet 
for  the  husband,  who  was  just  returain|^  home  1  tbe^y  were 
younff  people,  sir,  and  had  not  been  mamcd  abova  a  twelve- 
montn,  which  no  doubt  made  them  so  fimd  of  eaeb  olher :  and 
to  be  sure  the  fhther  did  so  caress  and  dandle  the  child !  Msry*s 
heart  was  ready  to  burst.  Every  thing  she  saw  pot  her  in 
mind  of  some  hiappineM  that  was  past,  or  which  she  coold  never 
hope  to  enjoy ;  and  she  began  to  cry  more  bitterly  than  before. 
Well !  with  much  ado  she  made  out,  between  whiles,  the 
story  of  her  soldier  husband,  and  supposed  widowhood  ;  blush- 
ing and  treroblini;  all  the  while  with  the  consckmimms  of  deceit. 
But  the  good  folks  took  it  all  fi>r  gospel. 

To"  the  course  of  the  morning  two  fine  hidies,  one  old  the 
other  youn^  sauntered  in  ;  and  snperdKonsly  questioned  her, 
and  liKtenefl  to  her  feigned  story  from  the  psrk -keeper's  wife. 
Mary  kne^v  that  one  was  the  mother,  the  other  might  be  the 
sister  of  Mandeville^  snd»hebuo\cd  herself  up  with  vaia  hopes 


of  kindness  from  them.     Having  gratified  their  curiositT  thew- 
withdrew  as  haughtily  as  they  had  entered 

And  here,  sir,  was  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  hopes  that  Bfary 
had  enterUined  from  the  fortune,  the  fine  education,  and  tla« 
tender  heart  of  a  great  lady !— <«  I  did  flatter  myself,**  said  she, 
**  that  seeing  me  look  sorrowfiil  and  sick,  and  having  nothing  to 
do  but  to  comfort  the  sick  and  the  sorrowfol,  she  would  haw« 
taken  some  little  compassion  upon  me.  I  was  a  young  creatnrv 
then :  she  had  no  reason  to  thmk  that  I  was  a  wicked  one,  and 
I  was  in  drcumstanees  when  a  woman  ouffht  to  feel  for  a  vro. 
man  ;  ^^et,  like  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  &t  passed  over  to  fho 
other  side,  and  left  me  to  the  poor  Samaritan  ;  and  this  was  dosie 
both  by  the  elder  and  the  youn^r  lady  ;  yet  they  gave  a  greatt 
deal  of  money,  I  am  told,  to  difiierent  charitioiat  Newcastle; 

but  they  would  neither  tax  their  time  nor  their  foeliaga.'* 

<*  To  my  thiokmg  Mrs.  Mandeville  looks  very  sic^**  md  th* 
woman  to  her  husband,  when  they  were  gone.^**  Much  mm 
usual,**  replied  he  ;  <*  she  \%  always  so  pale  since  ray  know- 
ledge.'*_*\$he  has  Msdam  8elbnnie*8  own  complexioa,**  x%~ 
turned  the  other.— «  And  who  is  Madam  8dbome  ?**  said  Maix 
who  had  concluded  the  stranm  to  be  Mr.  Mandeville*s  sister^ 
— «*  Why  my  lady's  own  mother.  Bless  yon,  you  did  not  tak« 
the  diedy  gentlewoman  fin*  his  honoar*s  wifb,  to  be  — ■^*  jh, 
jfOtM^one  is  Mrs.  Mandeville.** 

The  good  folks  were  sitting  at  their  breakfast,  and  did  not 
look  at  Mary  as  they  spoke,  for  she  was  standing  behfaid  theni, 
near  the  cradle.  Ludqr  it  was  that  things  were  so  dispoaed  ; 
for  she  had  time  to  lean  her  head  down,  and  recover  herself 
from  this  last  stroke ;  which,  although  her  presumptuoos  heart 
bad  never  whispered  to  her  would  l)e  any  new  affliction,  vat 
seemed  to  double  all  that  she  had  befiire  fUt  She  now  per* 
ceived  the  extent  of  Captain  Mandeville*8  art 

Mrs.  Mandeville  was  with  child,  and  near  her  time ;  poor 
Mary  was  also  near  her  confinement,  which  a  fright,  which 
she  got  from  seemg  Mrs.  Mandeville  in  danger  of  an  acddaot^ 
prematurely  hastened.  «Oh,  Mrs.  Dixon,"  said  she  to  moT 
«*iniagme  what  my  snfferiiign  were,  when,  after  a  long  and 

Canfd  toal,  the  first  thing  I  distinctly  saw  was  my  own  dear 
by  dead :  the  first  feelings  that  entered  my  heart  were  thoea 
of  a  mother,  and  of  a  mother  without  a  cbikl !  to  have  beeo 
lodged  in  the  cold  grave,  where  1  imagined  Mrs-  Mandeville 
wouM  have  been  happiness  to  what  I  endured."  ' 

__I »"  *]i?j^  poor  Mary  never  knew  what  she  did  enduiw. 
Her  child  did  not  come  dead  into  the  world,  however  >  but  k 
went  ofl;  ahnost  immediately  in  convulsions.  She  had'  neverw 
theless  an  excdient  constitution;  and  God,  sir,  could  never 
intend  that  women  sboukl  die,  just  when  it  is  most  nettsKAw 
that  they  sbouWUve.  "««»ai7 

*♦  Well,**  said  Mary's  landlady  OMmorniog,  «« God  AimshtT 
doB*t  send  burdens  to  ooaamon  folk  akma !  tbei«*a  thn  jmiiin 
*Sqnire,  as  the  aarvants  say,  woot  live  neither.  His  motS 
won  t  suckle  him ;  and  the  dry-ourss^  as  come  fixnn  Dorhain 
€an*t  nmna«  to  make  him  keep  life  and  soul  t«gether.  with  all 
her  fine  sUver  boats  and  new-fosbiooed  ways.  Old  IM 
Sdboroa  aiqrs,  that  for  sdf-wJlledneas  be  is  his  lather's 
soo^  for  nothing  will  he  swallow 


you  nay  oooafbrt  ^ 


self  that  yoa  are  not  the  only  poor  soul  as  loses  a  chiliL**.^ 
*^  Oh  that  I  conU  save  one  !**  said  Mary,  and  a  thouffbt  rianoad 
ooroas  her  uumL  ^<  WiU he  Uve  if  he  is  suckled,  do  voa  aw?^ 

of 


added  she,  impatiently  ? 


e  live  if  he  is  suckled,  do  yoa  sav  ? 

Is  H  Captain  Mandeville^  dud  < 
which  yoa  speak?  Is  Ae  bora  ?'*-.«ad  then  the  racoUaetiaa  of 
berownwords,isUOBpteMi)/aiMisMae'«dU^as  theoffh  bo 
oUier  than  (he  heir  cnnld  be  his,  put  heriato  a  secoodafroaT 
offeears.  The  child  had  wdeed  been  bom  several  days  b£>n£ 
bat  it  was  ia  BO  way  to  live.  It  was  a  sickly  little  thing.  TIm 
mother  never  intsBded  to  nurse  it  h«roalf ;  and  if  sheiad  had 
the  will,  the  doctora  aaki  she  would  not  have  the  power  2  so 
the  poor  babe,  as  thev  could  not  rear  lum  with  dry-nnniar. 
which  they  had  all  along  intended  to  do,  was  like  not  toll 
reared  at  alL  Wdl,  sir,  it  does  not  signify  going  round  aboat 
the  bush:  by  the  recommendation  of  the  p«rk.keeper*s  wife, 
the  babe  wss  put  to  Mary's  bosom.  With  many  a  bitteif 
OMrtache,  and  many  a  tear,  did  she  receive  it.    The  poor  litlie 


thiflg  began  from  that  day  to  gain  strength,  and  its  first  smiles. 
Its  first  looks  were  Mary's.  His  mother  saw  him  not.  or 
v«ry  rardy.  .  ^ 

MrSjJMandeviUe,  who  was  of  a  fretfol  temper,  and  a  sicklv 
habit,  became  soon  after  this  senously  iU,  and  her  husbaLd  mL 
aant  far  in  haste,  however  he  mode  none  in  coming;  and 
before  he  arrived  antitber  e»>teM  was  despatched  to  infiinn  hhn 
that  '^''•fo^w^.  «•  .topped  .boITat  York,  and  wrote 
S^C^m^  J®  *•'*•  ^^*»«»*>  requesting  that  she  wouU  un- 
dertake to  order  every  thing  thM  was  8|H)Jo  on  the  eccsMiki, 
■    '  digitized  by  VjOO^. 
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and  ioronning  h«r  that  h*  would  ba  at  BfandcriUa  Park  wxthin 
•  certam  tiaie. 

This  was  a  dreadful  interral  for  Marr.  6ba  conld  not  resolrt 
to  stay ;  much  less  conld  she  resoWe  to  deps^  The  babe's  very 
Hfa  aeened  to  depend  upon  her  care ;  and  neither  night  nor 
day  had  she  ceased  to  watch  it ;  and  if  there  was  a  moment 
when  she  remembered  with  sonow  that  it  was  not  her  own,  the 
•t  the  same  time  called  to  mind  that  it  was  Captain  Mande- 
villeV  None  bat  a  woman,  sir,  can  tell  how  closely  the  in- 
&ait  cfceps  into  yonr  heart  that  lies  at  year  bosom ;  and,  if  in 
common  esses  this  is  daily  proved,  what  wonder  that  Mary> 
fipndnesi  exceeded  all  common  measure !  It  had  even  nolonma 
aaoiher  to  excite  her  jcaionsT,  ct  shsre  her  attentions ;  ana  the 
early^  loes  which  it  sustained  seemed  to  point  out  a  particular 
providence  in  the  manner  by  which  that  loss  was  supplied.  In 
short,  sir.  love,  wuUemal  love,  I  think  we  may  call  i^  conquer- 
ed lear,  sname,  and  every  other  feeling.  Mary,  therefore,  at 
length  resolved  to  stay,  and  encounter  the  man,  whom,  in  any 
other  circnmstaBces,  ahe  had  determined  to  fly  to  the  world^ 
•sd  to  avoid. 

Captain  MandevHle  arrived  within  the  time  appofaited.  Just 
after  the  evening  had  dosed.  Mary  heard  the  clattering  of 
the  horse*s  feet,  and  soon  after  his  well-known  voice  snd 
•tapb  The  many— many  occasions  when  the  had  listened  to 
them  with  a  beating  heart,  interesting  as  thev  had  been,  were 
alL  she  thought,  iMthing  to  this.  He  staid  some  little  time 
below  with  Mrs.  Selborne,  and  then  the  feet  of  both  were  to 
be  beard  on  the  staircase. 

**  Now,*^  exclaimed  Mary,  irith  a  palpitating  heart,  *'  now 
the  trial  !**— and  she  turned  to  the  mfant  that  was  sleep- 


ing  sweetly  m  its  cradle.^**  Oh,  if  it  weieii^  child  that  he  was 
coming  to  look  at,*'  she  softly  whispered  "  but  mine  sleepe 
•ounder  still  !** 

Mr.  Mandeville  came  in :  he  neither  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
r^t  nor  the  left,  but,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  walked 
straight  to  the  cradle,  and  stooping  down  to  see  me  baby, 
kissed  its  little  hand. 

'<  Will  he  wake,  do  you  think  7^  said  he  to  Mrs.  Selbom^ 
motionin^tokiss  its  cheek* — **  Oh,  no,  no,  no/'  murmured 
Mary,  pursuing,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  nothing  but  her 
own  re<M>llections,  *'  mine  will  never  wake  again.**  Mr.  Man- 
deville started  at  the  voice,  indistinctly  as  it  reached  him,  and 
turned  towards  the  vpeaker ;  but  she  wss  at  a  remote  end  of 
the  room^  and  the  single  candle  which  he  held  did  not  enable 
him  to  discern  her  featurai.  **•  Who  is  that  person,**  exchumed 
he  hastily  to  Mrs.  Selborne,  **  and  what  is  she  saying  ?'* — 
**  She  says  that  you  will  not  disturb  the  diild ;  it  never  wakes, 
1  believe,  at  this  hour.**  They  then  talked  together  m  a  low 
"foice  of  its  health,  its  sge,  and  its  mother.  "You  will  proba- 
bly recollMt  the  young  woman  who  nuraes  him,''eonclnded  Mrs. 
gelbscne,  after  ssying  something  which  Mary  did  not  distinctly 
bear.  **  She  is  the  widow  of  a  private  who  aerved  under  yon ; 
ahe  owes  the  place  to  your  lecommendation.**  The  abashed 
and  nnibrtunate  girl  leaned  agdnat  the  chimney ;  her  eyes, 
which  she  raised  only  lor  a  sin^  moment,  swimming  in 


Mr.  Mandeville  staid  but  two  dava  kmcer  at  the  Park,  dur- 
ing which  time  Mary,  by  substRutuig  in  bar  own  pbwe,  at  cer- 
taw  hoora,  a  giri  who  was  sometimes  employed  as  under  nursery- 
maid, contrived  that  they  should  meet  no  more.  She  leanied. 
bowevir,that  by  means  of  this  giri  Mr.  Mandeville  had  satiifted 
tilBiilf  that  her  ehiki  was  dead ;  and  ahe  had  rtason  to  hope 
that  he  bad  gathered  enough  information  as  to  what  reteted  to 
bar,  to  be  assured  that  she  most  on  thb  ooessioa  have  pv- 
pa^ely  rimnaed  binb 

And  now,  after  .Mary  had  been  so  heavily  beaten  hytbe 
storm,  an  interval  oif  traoquilHty  seemed  to  succeed  in  her  me. 

The  infant  wss  not  robostt  but  it  daily  grew  stronger,  snd 
to  her  daily  more  precious.  It  was  her  care,  her  pleasure^  her 
employment :  it  eocmssod  her  whole  soul,  and  by  degrees, 
filled  up  all  those  fond  aHections  of  her  heart  which  had  no  other 


ject  they  could  venture  to  dwell  upon.  The  very  circumstance 
not  being  a  strong  child  made  it  only  the  dearer,  by  furnish- 


2te 

at  not 


ready  in  some  sort  rewarded.     He  bmn  to  distinguish  her ; 
wouid  crow  when  she  appeared :  **  andstietch  its  little  arms  as 


iag  a  perpetual  auoceaaion  of  hopes  and  lears :  both  were  al- 
ready m  some  « 

would  crow  when  mic  apiMWCU  i   —  suu  vwoiivu  iw  uki.iv  smis  tm 

it  would  fly,**  when  hers  opened  to  recmve  htm.  The  range  of 
Mandeville  House;  with  the  beautiful  grounds,  pleasure-garden, 
and  eoaotry  adtfinmg,  were  in  themselves  sources  both  of  health 
aad  delight,  she  enjoyed  almost  undistnrbed  possession  of  the 
wbola.  *«  What  more  could  I  gain,  had  I  been  bom  in  a  rank 
to  have  become  its  oBistress,**  would  she  sometimes  say  to  her- 
aalf,  ^  exoapi  an  ungrat«fal  man  I**  Tears  thea  would  fill  her 
eyes.  •*  But  this  baby  would  indeed  have  been  mine. — Well— 
aad  could  1  have  loved  him  better  f*     The  reooUactioA  that 


had  she  been  his  mother  she  need  never  have  feared  parting 

with  him,  would  again  agitate  her  heart,  and  un.settle  her  spirits. 

Just  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  every  thing  looked 

full  of  happiness  and  beauty,  and  Mary*s  heart  was  daily 


light  on  seeing  her  nursling  prosper  m  the  way  he  dtd^-.>dear 
Sir.  would  you  believe  it  f  One  night  Mr.  Mandeville  alighted 
at  nis  o;»n  door !  his  coming  was  quite  unexpected  on  all  hands. 

Mary's  happy  days  were  now  at  an  end.  The  woman  that 
does  wrong  must,^  I  fear,  remember,  sir,  that  she  will  ahrays  be 
exposed  to  suspicion.  Captain  Mandeville,  it  was  phun,  had  no 
faith  in  after- virtue,  when  he  had  found  it  failing  m  the  first  b- 
stance ;  and  although  a  decent  respect  for  circumstances,  or  ac- 
cidental indilTerenoe,  had  induced  him  to  take  no  notice  of  her 
during  his  fint  visit  to  the  Park,  these  motives  hsd  ceased  to 
operate,  and  she  even  perceived  that  he  suspected  her  of  placing 
herself  voluntarily  within  his  reach.  Humbled  I7  this  opin* 
ion,  whidi  she  was  unable  to  remove  ;  finding  all  remonstranoea 
vain,  and  all  efforts  to  avoid  him  useless,  her  life  now  became  as 
miserable  as  it  had  before  been  tranquil.  To  complete  her 
afBiction,  Mrs.  Selborne  soon  suspected  that  some  particular 
pursuit  detained  her  son«in-law  at  Mandeville  Park,  and  aha 
quickly  guessed  its  object.  How  Mary  passed  her  days  in  con- 
sequence of  all  this,  you  may  judge,  sir.  Mr.  Mandeville  find- 
ing solicitation  and  allurement  vain,  grew  inaolent  and  trouble- 
some ;  the  servants  sneered ;  the  park-keeper's  wife  avoided 
her ;  there  was  no  security  from  penecution  either  in  the  house 
or  the  grounds ;  and,  in  short,  of  all  that  had  soothed  or 
oomforted  her  poor  heart,  aothiag  remained  the  same  but  the 
baby. 

Mary's  mind  benn,  I  fear  to  ludoigo  a  strange  revolutioii 
about  this  time,  bne  crew  desperate^  as  it  were :  and  she  haa 
acknowledged  to  me  tnat  she  sometimes  debated  with  herself 
whether  she  should  not  accept  his  fine  offrrs ;  for,  rather  than 
be  crossed  fai  his  inclination,  he  did  oOer  her  liberally,  sir ;  at 
others,  she  determined  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  Mrs.  Sel- 
borne, and  throw  heraelf  upon  her  mercy ;  but  agaiost  imm 
temptetion  then  was  remorse^  and  a  thousand  other  painful  feel- 
iiui^s,  resulting  from  her  experience  of  the  selfishness  snd  cnidty 
of  the  man  ;  ^[;ainst  the  other,  stood  the  severe  temper  and  un- 
feeling character  nf  the  woman.  Shame,  too,  at  the  thought  of 
beinff  expoeed  and  dMrraded  In  the  eyes  df  the  neirhbonrhood,  fiir 
she  feared  theV  woum  judge  hardly  of  her,  maile  her  resolve, 
whatever  might  be  the  conseqnence,  to  keep  her  own  secret.  No 
third  project  then  remained  but  that  of  (|uitting  the  family  al- 
togetherf  and  thbshe  so  nearly  determined  upon,  as  to  colleet 
allber  little  savings ;  so  that  it  driven  to  extremities,  either  by 
the  persecution  of  Mr.  Mandeville  or  Mrs.  Selborne^  ahe  might 
be  able  to  leave  the  house  at  a  moment  s  warning ;  but  how 
wtut  9ke  to  leave  tke  efttldf—Tha  thotarht  of  doing  an  was  lit- 
tle lem  than  a  death-atrokoi 

Wdl,  thmgs  ooatiaoed  in  this  way  till  near  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Selborne  was  to  quit  the  Park :  the  iby  was  anxiously 
expected  by  Mary.  On  the  last  but  one  preceding  it,  she  had 
the  ill-fertnne  to  encounter  Mr.  Mandeville^  as  she  was  return- 
ing to  the  nursevy  from  her  dinner.  He  insbted  on  talking 
with  her ;  which  she  positively  refused ;  but  finding  that  ha 
prepared  to  follow  her  up  stsira,  ahe  thought  it  better  to  listen 
to  him  where  she  was.  Mrs.  Selborne  was  ^road.  All  that 
Mr.  Mandeville  oonki  offer  or  say  on  such  an  occasion,  for  it 
was  hia  purpooe  to  engage  her  to  remain  at  the  Park  with  him. 
iMy,  as  one  ahoold  thiok|  be  easily  imagined ;  but  you  would 
nol  easily  imsgine^  sir,  that,  fbding  all  other  efforts  fail,  he 
shonkl,  before  they  parted,  atrive  toalarm  the  fears  of  the  poor 
giri,  by  indirectly  threatening  to  publish  her  former  misconduct. 
I  cannot  think  so  ill  of  him,  or  of  any  man,  as  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  earnest;  but  Mary'a  uEitated  heart  and  distempered 
&ncy  gaTe  credit  to  the  worat.  With  what  little  eloquence  she 
was  nSstress  of»  she  endeavoured,  it  seems,  to  represent  to  him 
the  great  disadvantage  her  kiaa  wouU  prove  to  his  child ;  but 
he  treated  it  as  a  aoatter  of  no  consequence.  «« The  infant  waa 
neariy  weaned«and  any  old  woman  m  the  parish  might  nurse 
it,**  he  sakL  Driven  to  the  last  extremity,  she  then  positively 
dedared  her  reeolution  to  quit  the  country,  and  find  a  situation 
oaewhere. 

**  And  vkert  will  ycm  find  a  duuraderf**  aaid  Mr.  Mande- 
ville, with  a  aaeer ;  he  had  little  time  for  more,  as  the  old 
lady*s  chariot  drove  up  at«  that  moment  to  the  door.  ^  Re- 
member, Bfary,  what  I  say  to  you  ;**  a  hint  from  me  to  Mrs. 
Selborne  dismisaes  you  with  disgrace  from  the  house;  where, 
I  say,  will  you  thea  fiud  a  character  ?" 

It  was  not  nocessary  to  bid  her  remember  the  words ;  they 
were  engraved  in  letters  of  fire,  as  it  seemed  to  Mary,  both  om 
her  heart  and  her  brain. 

**  Where,  Maryt  ■^''B^ffz^^y"  ^*«^«^*'^-^"  exdaiawd 
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•be,  as  ftbe  ran  up  into  the  nnrsery,  and  mechaBically  took  the 
thild  in  her  arms ;  for  it  was  her  hour  of  ^aikin^^  witli  him. 
**  Where  will  vou  find  a  duiracter  ?**  she  continued  repeating 
to  herself,  as  sue  hurried  on,  without  ezactlj  knowing  whither ; 
tears,  caresses,  and  every  thing  that  was  afflicting  succeeded 
this  tumult  of  resentment.— I  cannot  ^^ive  you  an  *'xact  ac- 
count of  what  followed,  sir ;  she  could  never  t^ive  me  one  her- 
self: but  certain  it  is,  that  she  continued  to  walk  till  she  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  there,  meeting  by  ill-fortune  with  a 
small  vessel  bound  for  London,  and  in  the  very  act  of  sailing, 
she  gut  directly  on  board,  and  BtiU  carrying  with  her  the  pre- 
cious child,  was  in  a  few  hours  many  leagues  out  at  sea, — Now 
comes  the  fearful  part  of  Mary^s  life !  now  comes  the  time 
when  ske  strove  to  whiten  by  comparison  :  to  use  her  little 
knowledge  and  experience  in  juhtifying  a  wicked  action,  and  to 
say  to  herself,  '^  Why  should  I  ali»ne  be  upright  in  a  worthless 
and  cruel  world  !*'  Mr.  Mandeville,  sir,  could  oo  longer 
tempt,  but  bis  influence  had  corrupted  her,  and  lefl  her  exposed 
to  the  temptation  within.  Mary  and  the  child  escaped  with- 
out detection,  and  she  buried  herself  in  London. 

What  Marv  s  feelings  or  thoughts  were  during  the  period 
that  succeeded,  it  would  be  difficult  precisely  to  ascertain.  She 
was  not  without  money  ;  but  she  liad  neither  fi  lends  nor  con- 
nexion. Industry,  sir,  is  nevertheless  a  tru»ty  auxiliary,  and 
either  finds  or  muxes  its  way.  By  giving  security,  which  her 
slock  of  money  enabled  her  to  do,  she  contrived  to  get  employ- 
ment in  a  small  but  creditable  shop,  not  unlike  tlut  in  which 
she  had  lived  with  her  aunt:  her  readiness  and  good  qualities 
rendered  her  valuable  wherever  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  them  known,  as  she  very  quickly  did.  Her 
wants  weie  few  :  she  had  neither  vanity  nor  pleasure  but  in  the 
child;  and  he,  little fellowt  giew  and  did  well;  while  her  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  him  made  it  impossible  lor  any  one  to  sus- 
pect that  she  was  not  its  mother.  He  was  no  longer,  indeed, 
at  Mandeville  Park,  the  heir  of  a  fine  estate,  and  waited  upon 
by  a  numerous  train  of  servants;  but  he  had  still  one  servant 
more  anxious,  more  devoted  tlian  any  he  had  left  there ;  he  had 
also  the  be»t  of  everything,  however  plain  :  all  her  leisure  was 
employed,  as  he  grew  older,  in  teaching  h^m  tiie  little  she  knew 
either  of  writing,  reading,  or  accounts ;  hut  health  was  still 
tender  and  uncertain;  she  watched  him  with  the  care  of  a  mo- 
ther and  the  fatigue  t^a  nurfse.  No  thought  like  self-reproach, 
I  believe,  ever  crossed  her  mind,  with  renpect  to  bis  lather ; 
ber  heart  was  quite  hardeued  towards  Mr.  Mandeville,  and  she 
was  persuaded  that  Mrs.  Sellwrne  would  grieve  but  little  for 
the  child  when  it  was  once  out  of  her  sight  She  shut  her  eyes 
deliberately  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  determined  to  think 
only  of  the  present  day. 

Such  was  her  own  account  of  her  life  in  London ;  and  I 
never  liad  reason  to  doubt  its  truth. 

I  saw  Mary  for  the  first  time  about  eighteen  years  ago ;  she 
was  then  nine-and-tweoty.  It  was  in  tlie  be|rtnning  of  sum- 
mer, and  a  very  sultry  day ;  I  was  sitting  during  the  fore- 
noon at  work^  with  my  parlour  windows  open,  when  a  youag 
woman,  holding  a  little  boy  by  the  baud,  walked  past  the  houae 
and  returned.  She  did  this  mute  than  ouce  witiiout  my  taking 
any  particular  notice  of  her,  though  she,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
took  a  great  deal  of  me ;  at  Ust  she  made  a  little  stop  close  by 
the  window. 

**  Did  you  want  an  industrious  person  to  assist  you  in  needle- 
work, madam  ?"  said  she. 

[  MrK.  Dixon  related  at  some  length  all  her  doubts  and  per- 
plexities, but  8he  said  Mary  conquered  them  at  last.] 

**  Your  little  boy,*'  said  I,  **  seems  sickly.*'  Tears  flowed 
down  her  cheeks  in  a  moment — ^*  He  has  had  a  fever,"  she  re- 
plied ;  **  but  thank  God  he  is  now  likely  to  do  welL  The  doctor 
tells  roe  that  bathing  in  the  sea  will  recruit  his  stiengtb,  and  i 
have  therefore  brought  him  here  for  that  purpose."  J  know  not 
what  there  was  so  taking  in  her  and  the  child,  but  for  my  liiis 
I  could  not  turn  them  from  the  door. 

It  was  now  all  plain  sailing,  sir,  and  she  knew  It :  for  T  pre- 
sently discovered  that  my  iudustry  and  usefulness,  on  which  I 
valued  myself,  were  nothing  to  her  iogenuitv.  8he  did  «o  cut 
out  and  contrive  !  **  And  this,  Mrs.  Dixon,'  said  she,  **  ia  just 
the  right  pattern  for  such  a  thing  s  and  that  will  do  for  an- 
other.    $he  was  like  a  good  fairy.^ 

Mary*s  character  was  a  mystery  to  Mrs.  Dixon  ;  but  her 
conduct  was  unexceptionable :  her  melancholy  and  her  vary- 
ing moods  note  off  in  time;  her  couiicience  uas  lulled,  as  her 
heart  had  been  seared ;  her  only  weakness  now  was  excessive 
fondness  for  her  little  boy. 

He  u  as,  continued  the  landlady,  abont  eight,  when  she 
turonght  hira  to  Weymouth;  the  sea  au:  agreeciuith  him  won- 
4erfi3lyy  and  he  was  never  sickly  from  that  time  ;  but  grew  so 


aroh^  so  sprightly,  so  diverting^  that  little  Bob  «  as  the  anivec- 
sal  favourite.  He  was,  withal,  very  proud  ;  although  nobody 
could  tell  of  what :  it  could  not  be  of  his  birth  or  his  gtefi 
estate,  poor  child !  for,  aUs,  he  knew  nothing  of  either !  nit  in 
spite  of  his  humble  situation,  Bob  was  a  great  hoper,  and  was 
always  talking  of  tlie  mighty  things  he  w  ould  do  when  he  should 
grow  to  be  a  man  : — 1  b^  your  pardon,  sir — my  eyes  will  fill 
with  tear«  at  the  recollection.  His  mother  encoursged  this  fi>Uy 
in  him. 

<*Mary,**  said  I  to  her  one  day,  ^yon  will  totally  ruia  that 
boy." — ''Oh,  no,  no,"  returned  she  impatiently. — ^^Yon  will 
msike  his  mind  a  great  deal  too  high.*' — *'/  do  not  make  it** 
said  she;— *Mt  makes  itself.* — *'  But  ought  it  to  make 
itself?  Consider  he  is  grov\  ing  a  great  lad.*'  ^  Don't  talk  to 
me,  Mrs.  Dixon*  I  cannot  control  his  spirit  If  yon  knew 
liosv  dearly  I  bought  him—*  *  **  At  u  hat  price  did  yon  buy 
him?"  returned  I.  She  started,  and  looked  at  roe  very  ear- 
nestly for  a  moment,  but  said  nothing.  I  cannot  but  own  that 
I  hacl  my  private  thoughts. 

Time  v\  ore  ou.  Bob  was  now  twelve  years  old.  No  lon^ 
a  delicate .small-iimbed  child,  but  a  fine  weH-gro^n  boy ;  with 
a  manly  and  open  countenance,  a  fnrw  ard  and  proud  spirit ;  fall 
of  frolic,  but  u  ithout  any  mischief.  He  had  beaten  a  neigh- 
bour s  son  much  bigger  than  himself,  w  bo  persisted  in  calling 
him  little  liobj  so  be  v\as  no^v  Robert;  and  it  was  laughable 
to  see  the  vehemence  with  which  he  insisted  upon  this  claim. 
All  our  acquaintance  blamed  us  for  keeping  such  a  great  boy  at 
home,  without  any  occupation,  and  1  b^^n  secretly  to  bt 
a  littlB  ashamed  ot  the  weakness  myself,  tiir,  to  feay  tiuth,  sir, 
1  u  as  nearly  as  weak  as  Mary  on  that  sul:gect  The  child  was 
never  idle  either,  nor  was  it  in  his  nature  to  be  so;  be  made 
himself  useful  ten  thousand  «  ays.  There  w  as  nothing  so  low 
that  he  disdained  to  do  for  those  he  loVed ;  he  has  cleaned 
kaives,  aud  gone  on  errands.  Good  God,  little  did  I  think  who 
it  was  that  was  so  employed  !  it  u  as  not  w  ith  Mary  s  apprcH 
batioo.  bo  ^\  ever,  that  he  did  this ;  but  she  could  not  prevent 
him ;  he  undertook  it  all  as  if  it  v\  ere  sport^*'  all  for  his  dear 
little  granny  bixon,**  as  he  used  to  call  me.  Think  of  his  mak- 
ing me  his  grandmother,  sir! — 1  was  then  a  young  woman  ; 
but  it  was  his  playful  w  ay.  The  fact  was,  that  he  had  an  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  health  aud  spirits  to  spare,  aud  having 
neither  companion  nor  employment,  u  as  fain  to  spend  both  as 
he  could.  Every  one,  however,  that  came  to  the  house  noticed 
and  spoiled  him.  *<  (Jads  my  life,  SiVtu  Dixon,"  said  one  of 
our  actor  gentlemen,  w  ho  was  drinki  g  tea  with  ine,  while  Bob^ 
in  tip- top  spirits,  handed  us  the  tealLettle,  *'  this  is  a  fellow 
of  whom  the  world  may  say  tliat  *  he  will  ride  a  bay  trotting 
horse  over  a  lour  inclied  bridge,  and  course  his  ow  n  shadow  for 
a  traitor.*"*  To  be  sure,  sir.  Bob  wiu  too  food  of  riding 
strange  horses ;  but  how  the  child  s  foible  came  to  be  so  ge- 
nerally known  was  what  I  never  could  guess. 

Bob's  ov\n  mind  was  quite  made  up  as  to  his  future  destina- 
tion. *^  He  w  ould  be  a  boldier, "  he  t>aid,  '*  like  his  hither.** — 
**  Like  his  father  !  '  said  Maty,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
The  soldiers  took  to  him  mightily.  The  master,  setring  how 
fond  be  was  of  horsey  taught  him  to  ride ;  which  AJary  did  not 
omect  to.  They  looked  upon  him  as  oue  oi  themselves,  and 
acted  very  kmdly  by  him.  But  still  they  w  ere  meu,  aud  he  was 
only  a  boy ;  so  that,  without  meaning  it,  they  made  him  fi>r« 
ward  and  presuming. 

The  interval  between  this  time  and  his  fifteentli  birth-dajr 
was  the  most  melancholy  u  e  had  ever  passed  since  ^  e  lived  to- 
gether. He  was  almast  beyond  our  control ;  yet  we  knew  no 
harm  of  liiro ;  but  he  kept  gro\t  ing  very  handsome  and  very 
tail :  every  day,  thereibre,  tokl  us  that  suoiething  must  be  done 
\\  ith  him.  A  dreadful  gloom  came  over  Mary.  She  was  no 
lunger  the  same  creature  she  had  been.  No  sleep  cUd  she  get  at 
night ;  no  quiet  in  the  day 

About  tins  time.  Mary  heard  of  her  father,  w  ho  was  become 
very  old  and  feeble ;  and  in  the  despair  of  parting  with  her 
boy,  to  which  conscience  now  urged  her,  she  turned  to  her  own 
family.  1  believe  she  soothed  her  conscience  \\  ith  the  hope  of 
attending  her  fathers  age,  and  watching  his  death- bed.  In 
short,  she  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  hope,  if  she  meant 
to  live ;  and  this  w  as  all  she  could  hope. 

1  tell  yon  merely  my  own  conjectures ;  for  her  restlessness, 
her  total  loss  ot  appetite,  and  the  htug  fits  of  ai  sence  that  now 

frew  very  remarkable  in  her,  w  ere  the  only  .Nymptoms  by  whidi 
could  guess  that  !>he  w  as  privately  forming  Kome  resolution. 
I  had  no  clew  at  that  time  to  her  inmost  thoughts ;  but  by  after 
events  1  could  trace  them.     Her  health  sultered  too  much  to 
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permit  me  to  ask  many  qne^ions,  for  I  realty  couM  not  gticM 
what  Ibair  eflbci  upon  her  ought  prova.  At  length  she  fixed 
her  determination ;  but,  lilce  a  dronrning  person  catching  at 
straws,  tbe  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  take  the  ufreat  step 
till  she  had  settled  everything  that  concerned  her  besides.  And 
so^  sir,  this  new  delay  in  entering  upon  the  path  of  juntice  and 
ttpri^tness  was  the  cause  of  all  the  melancholy  story  that  fd- 
loved. 

Mary  waa  to  be  awaj  three  weeks,  and  Bob  formed  tlie  de- 
fiirfat  of  Mrs.  Dixon  in  her  absence^  "  going  and  coming,**  she 
iud,  **  and  asking  what  he  could  do  for  me,  this  and  the  other.** 
At  this  time  Mrs.  Dizon*s  lodgings  were  taken  for  the  sea- 
son, ior  a  gentleman  with  a  large  establisbment  of  serraots.— It 
wa?  Mr.  Mandeville ! 

'  Yes — it  was  Mr.  Mandeville  himself!  but  not  that  Mr. 
Mandeville  who  had  robbed  Blary  of  her  heart,  in  all  the  bloom 
nnd  fire  of  eight-and-twenty ;  free-living,  and  the  years  that 
had  passed  over  his  head,  had  left  strong  traces  on  his  features. 
He  nad  a  fixed  redness  in  bis  face,  and  had  lost  the  slightness 
of  his  person.  One  might  indeed  see  that  he  had  been  hand- 
some, tor  he  had  a  manly  character  of  countenance ;  and  I  could 
afterwards  recollect  that  bis  son  greatly  resembled  htm  in  this : 
but  such  was  then  the  wide  difference  in  their  age  and  anpear- 
anoe,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred  to  me.  How  mdeed 
should  U? 

Mr.  Mandeville*s  (jrofwdon  and  vices  were  imitated  by  every 
servant  he  had ;  and  if  they  strove  a  little  to  conceal  this  from 
him,  they  only  added  hypocriiy  to  evety  other  fimlt :  but  they 
did  not  endeavour  to  eooceal  it,  sir ;  or  in  a  very  trifling  de< 
gree..  His  own  man  openly  profened  to  follow  his  roaster's 
example  in  aH  things.  The  butler  was  several  years  older^  but 
be  wan  inM>lent.  unfeeling,  and  extravagant.  The  other  ser- 
vants did  not  fall  short  or  these  models :  bnt,oh,  sir  !  a  worse 
grief  than  all  remained  behind,  though  I  did  not  immediately 
know  its  extent :  the  groom  whom  I  bad  been  oblirsd  to  place 
with  my  poor  innocent  boy,  was  a  very  ill-disposed  fad ;  and  the 
bnd  eflects  of  his  society  were  too  soon  visible  in  the  latter, 
thttmjgh  sooner  to  others  than  to  me. 

The  loss  of  Mary  s  assistance  threw  a  vast  load  upon  my 
spirits  and  time.  In  truth,  where  servants  were  so  disorderly 
and  ill-Hvniaged)  I  had  hardly  a  moment  to  spare  from  my  do- 
mestic concerns,  or  to  call  my  own.  Occupied,  as  I  was,  how- 
ever, I  observed  that  some  aJteration  bad  taken  place  in  Bob. 
He  affected  to  be  the  man  more  than  I  thought  oecame  him  ; 
and  began  to  be  very  nice  in  his  linen  and  appearance.  Hs 
had  been  hitherto  a  fine  rough  boy,  ten  thousand  times  more 
manly  than  the  groom  that  he  admired ;  yet  the  latter  was  a 
persoanblo  hd  too ;  bat  there  was  somi^tbing  of 


^  F  native  fire  and 
rharaeter  about  Bob,  or  I  fancied  so,  that  wm  much  above  his 
degree :  it  could  not  be  fancy  either,  for  every  body  that  saw 
him  oMd  to  say  the  same  thing.** 

In  the  meantime  Mary  wrote,  saying  she  wonid  sooli 
rstnm ;  and  make  some  hearts  hapfw.  and  then  there  would 
be  some  chance  for  her ;  but  abe  am  not  appear,  and  Mis* 
Dixon  crew  uneasy,  both  on  her  account  and  that  of  htf 
son.  ny  warnings  to  hhn  she  Mid  to  break  off  the  intimacv 
which  he  bad  so  lately  formed  were  not  attended  to,  and  I  had 
no  power  to  enforce  them.  Nor  could  I  send  either  lad  out  of 
n^bonae.  They  were  constantlv  tocher.  They  rode  matchea 
on  die  sanda,  or  eUiewbere.  Their  companions  betted  upon 
them :  they  betted  themselves ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  Bob 
lost.  I  taxed  him  with  it.  Nothing  spoils  the  temper,  sir, 
like  the  consciousness  of  doing  wrong.  This  boyy  this  ebiid  as 
I  amy  caU  bino,  formerly  so  complying  and  open,  was  capable 
of  being  rude  and  sullen :  quite  at  a  lose  what  to  do.  I  desired 
him  to  write  to  his  mother,  and  hasten  her  return.  He  obeyed 
roe,  thoogh  not  with  a  good  grace :  but  she  came  not,  nor  did 
we  receive  any  answer,  and  I  repented  that  I  had  not  written 
myself;  hot  1  was  not  a  ready  pen-  woman,  and  had  much  oc- 
mpation.— I  thonght  that  I  was  now  quite  miienible ! — I  did 
not  know  hew  mnch  more  miserable  I  was  to  be.  Every  possi- 
ble way  did  I  torn  over  in  my  mind  to  remedy  the  mischief  I 
had  so  ioooeently  caused :  but  the  mischief  was  doing,  sir,  jpnst 
all  remedy : — ^it  was  done,  as  I  may  say,  even  while  I  was  cen- 
aidcrinff. 

Of  what  nature  the  extravagance  might  be  of  these  two  boys  I 
cannot  tell,  but  they  h«d  been  very  extravagant.  Bob's  means 
wtn  scanty  iodced ;  the  other  threw  money  about  like  dirt ; 
bat  I  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  as  ready  to  take 
as  to  part  with  it.  At  last  neither  of  them  bad  any  lef^,  and 
both  grievooslv  wanted  it.  My  boy  would  have  stopped  short : 
bat  tne  wicM  one  with  whom  he  associated  bad  other  ways  of 
proceeding.  The  old  butler  was»  in  private^  his  constant  theme 
sf  artrsion  and  ridicule  :  and  more,  as  he  tnade  it  appear,  in 


sport  than  in  wickedness  ;  but  it  sma  wickednpss,  I  am  per- 
suaded :  be  now  proposed  to  secrete  several  valuable  articles 
that  were  in  thin  man's  possession,  on  which,  he  assured  Bob, 
he  could  raise  money,  and  return  them  without  difficulty  in  the 
course  of  two  days ;  declaring,  that  should  it  in  the  interim  be 
diKovered  they  were  mi-iting.  he  would  ewly  face  it  out  for  a 
joke.  Robert  wam,  as  he  confe4i>ed,  in  debt :  he  had  besides 
contracted  a  thou«and  wants,  and  a  thousand  wishes,  during 
his  intercourse  with  the  worthless  crew  around  him ;  and  too 
proud  to  own  to  anv  but  his  immediate  companion  that  he  bad 
no  resources,  he  fell  into  the  snare  which  folly  t  vice,  and  ill- 
fortune  prepared  for  him.  The  butler,  however,  was  either 
more  subtle,  or  more  watchful,  than  they  bad  believed  him  to 
be.  He  discovered  the  fact  a  very  fiew  hours  after  it  was  com- 
mitted ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  guess  at  the  culprits.  Thomas  was 
flmt  secured,  and  his  evidence  criminated  Bob.  The  latter  was 
with  me  when  they  came  to  fetch  him.  Never  to  the  latest 
moment  of  my  life,  sir,  shall  I  forget  tkat  t  There  was  no 
need  of  accusation  nor  proof;  his  countenance  told  all,  and  both 
lads  were  thrown  into  prison. 

I  pass  over  the  trial,  but  cannot  pass  the  tender  plead- 
ing of  Mrs.  Dixon,  with  the  selfish,  uncontcinus  father,  who 
harshly  blamed  poor  Bob  for  corrupting  his  favourite  groom  : 
**  Not  his  fellow  left  in  the  stable,**  he  said  ;  <•  I  would  rather 
be  robbed  me  every  day  in  the  year  than  have  lost  him.**  •*  If 
you  would  take  the  tntnhle  to  exautine  into  the  rights  of  the 
case,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Dixon.  «  A  man  cannot  spend  his  lift  In 
examining  your  rijfhts  and  your  wrnni^s,  Mri.  DIxen.**  •«  I 
beff  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  thonght  that  members  of  Partltmeiltt 
and  rich  gentlemen,  did  spend  their  live^^-**  '*  You  take 
great  liberties,**  said  Rf sndeville,  **  justice  must  bavb  its  coferse ; 
ju<«tice  sittst  and  wUl  be  executed.**  And  so  it  Wsk.  Mrs. 
DixnU  turned  from  the  dissolute  and  selfish  father,  to  the  oStt* 
denmed  cell  of  his  only  child.  **  To  be  sure)'*  she  eontinued, 
<*  it  was  a  dismal  sight !  so  promising  a  bny  l^and  not  yet  sUc- 
teen !  Ah,  sir,  was  this,  as  I  afterwardti  thought,  the  little 
fipUow  that  bad  been  fondled  and  caressed  at  Manrtevill^  Park, 
arid  for  whom  so  much  had  been  expected  ! — But  is  not  every 
infant  fondled  and  caressed  ?— The  poorest  odteast  that  ever 
went  in  irons  to  finish  his  miserable  life,  as  Bob  dkf,  in  a  dls< 
tant  country,  has  been  pressed  to  some  maternkl  heaft,  tnor^ 
tenderly  perhsps  than  ever  he  was.** 

**  I  have  been  considering,  Mrs.  Dixon,**  said  the  deir  MloiWt 
'*  bow  it  happens  that  all  this  evil  and  wickedness  have  f&llen 
upon  me  ;  and  I  think  I  have  fbund  nut  the  cause."— >*<  And 
what  is  that,  my  dear  Bob  ?**  said  I,  for  I  was  still  aecnstomed 
to  call  him  so,  and  he  never  took  it  ill  of  me.  though  he  #onld 
not  suffer  any  body  else  to  do  it :  it  wss  the  ntme  I  used  to 
him  when  he  was  a  bit  of  a  child  on  my  knee,  and  I  loved  it  fisr 
that  resson.  **  What  is  that,  my  dear  Bob  ?*'  said  !.—.«*  Why  it 
comes  from  my  having  no  fiither.  My  mother,  to  be  sure,  wa« 
very  good  ;  but  then  niS  was  oAly  my  mother  :  and  yoa  wtre 
very  good  too ;  bat  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  often  thought  that  to  my- 
self, that  boys  should  not  be  governed  by  women  ;  and  her  baod 
was  as  gentle  as  her  heart :  so  I  grew  up  without  any  other 
guide  than  my  own  proud  thoughts,  and  easilv  fell  a  pl^y  to  the 
wicked  suggestions  of  others.— Now,  if  I  had  nad  a  fiithe^,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  you  see  I  should  have  been  saved  from  all  Aiis;  fi»r  if  be 
had  been  a  iriob  Mao  1  afaonld  not  have  fallen  into  thd  way  of 
temptation  ;  and  if  he  had  kieen  poor  and  indostrioas»  I  shonld 
have  early  learned  not  to  be  ashamed  of  poverty,  and  Ua  exass* 
pie  might  have  made  me  industrious  too  :  for  indeed  I  was  not 
naturuly  wtcfced  ;  but  God/*  added  he,  laying  his  finger  on  the 
Testament,  which  the  chaplain  left  witti  htm,  **  as  bis  book 
assures  me,  will  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless ;  and  altbongh  I 
have  none  to  apply  to  in  this  world,  I  wiU  put  my  trust  in 
Him.*'«-I  thought  my  heart  must  have  broken  :  for,  with  bis 
finger  between  the  leaves  of  the  book,  be  dropped  on  bis  knees, 
and  hid  bis  face  over  it ;  and  when  he  raised  it  again,  on  hear* 
ing  my  sobs,  there  was  something  so  swset  in  bis  eyei  that  mine 
were  quite  blind  with  tears.  Oh»  what,  haie  i  sinos  thottght^ 
had  not  Mary  to  answer  for  I  Dreadfully,  sir,  did  she  answer 
for  It  I  Yet,  had  Bob  been  Mr*  MandeviUe%  son  b^r  her,  would 
not  his  fiifte  have  been  the  sane !  for  wheie^  even  in  that  cas*> 
wouU  he  have  found  a  father  ? 

The  boy  was  now  on  the  sea,  and  on  his  way  to  his  »hiceof  fcx- 
lie ;— and  where  was  Marv  ?  '*  I  Was  sitting,*'  said  Mrs.  Dunn^ 
"  one  night  very  sorrowfullv  alone  with  the  newspaper  in  my 
hand,  waiting  for  the  tea- settle  to  boil,  and  examining,  aa  I 
constantly  did,  whether  I  could  find  any  tidings  about  the  ves- 
sel that  was  to  carrv  awa^r  poor  Bob,  when  suddenly  a  voice 
that  was  more  like  the  shriek  of  a  ghost  than  any  hsman  tongue, 


called 
way 


d  me  by  my  name.    I  looked  up,  and  staomng 
beheld  Mary.    It  was  horrible  to  See  her. 


in  the  dosr« 
She  was  not 
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merely  white  but  livid.  Her  tigon,  which  was  eliffht,  and  ce- 
oeralljr  eomewhat  drooping » wis  unnatordly  stiff  and  erect.  Her 
eyes  were  wider  open  than  aaualy  and  teemed  quite  glaasy ;  in  a 
word,  she  lodsed  exactly  like  an  anteoded  corpee  placed  np* 
right. 

**  Lord  have  mercy  on  at,  Mary  !**  ttid  I,  ttarting  and  drop- 
ping mv  tpectadet,  **  when  did  vou  arrire  ?'* 

**  Where  it  Mr.  Mandeville  ?*^  taid  ahe,  in  the  tame  harried 
and  friffhtfnl  tone  at  before,  witfaont  taking  her  ejet  off  me,  or 
the  tmalleat  notiee  of  my  question. 

"  Why,  what  tignifiet  where  he  it?'*  replied  I,  much  alarm- 
ed, thoagh  I  did  not  exactlv  know  at  what. 

'<  Where  it  Mr.  Mmdeville  ?*'  again  repeated  the  with  great 
violence,  and  with  a  getture  as  though  the  would  have  teized 
hold  of  me. 

*'  I  do  not  know— I  cannot  tell,**  cried  I,  holding  back  in 
prodigiont  perturbation.—"  William,  where  it  yonr  oMtter?" 
I  added,  lo  a  tenrant  who  waa  patting  the  door. 
'*  In  the  drawing-room,  madam,  pUving  with  the  Major.** 
**  Tell  him,  Mary  Lawtoa  mutt  tee  him  thit  moment,**  taid 
the,  addwwting  hertell  to  the  man  in  the  tame  extraordinary 
tone.  What  he  thought  of  her,  I  know  not ;  but  he  neemed 
startled ;  to  without  fSirther  delay  he  ran  ap  ttairt,  and  opened 
the  drawing^*room  door.  Sore  eooogh  we  heard  the  rame  of 
the  dice,  and  the  two  gentlemen  Uughinc :  Mr.  Mandeville  in 
partienlar;  for  he  had  a  load  and  noiar  laugh  that  one  could 
not  miatake :  it  wat  hit  latt.  however,  rot  many  a  long  day  !•» 
I  tnppote  the  man  delivered  his  mettige  exactly,  for  tba  laiigh- 
ter  oMMd  at  it  were  all  at  once. 

**  Mary  i^awtois!''  exclaimed  Mr.  Mandevifle  with  great 
vehemenee,  **  and  when  the  devil  doee  the  come  from  ?** 

He  had  no  time  to  tay  a  word  more :  for  Mary,  who  had 
mn  like  a  wild  thing  op  ataira,  in  tpite  of  all  my  en>rta  to  pre- 
vent her,  heard  hit  voice*  and  buret  into  the  room. 

**  Yonr  child— yoor  own  ehildy  Mr.  MandeviUe^  aave  yonr 
chfld  !**  wat  all  the  coald  aay. 

Heeheok  her  off  rooghly,  for  the  had  aoatched  hoU  of  the 
tieeve  of  hie  eoat :  bat  be  changed  colenry  and  looked  very  ear- 
BMtlv  in  her  fooe. 

«<  I  oatt  God  t»  witaam.*'  aaid  the,  in  a  faltering,  hot  verv 
diatinet  voioe,  <*  that  Robert  Innie  ie  yoar  own  Uwf ul  eon.    Ite 

u  lUbert  Mmtdevak."    /     

a  BBore  andden  efleet  than 

eight,  air,  to  aee  thit  great 

h«>liMt:  it  waa  beeaaae  he  waa  ao  strong  that  the  aarpriae 

aetad  upon  him* 

A  aorgeon  eaflse,  aeot  for  br  ^  m^jor  of  the  n^iflaent,  a  par* 
tieolar  friend  of  Mr.  Mtndtville*e.  The  mi^  ebortlyaf^ 
eame  ia  eaat^of  Mary,  whom  he  tiemly  qoeetioncd,  <*  hot  be 
bad  no  need,**  aaid  Mrs.  Dixaa»  **  for  oat  at  once  came  the 


verified  in  the  peraon  of  hie  more  innocent,  and 
leea  child. 


lemfriend- 


**  WomaB,**  aaid  ho^  reaaatfolly,  when  the  had  finithed, 
'*  yom  have  mined  Mr.  MaadeviUe  I**— Mary  boked  np  at  him, 
but  not  a  word  did  ehe  utter. 

<*  Yoo  have  robbed  him  of  what  was  aa  dear  to  him  aa  his 
lifo  !'**-Mary  fooked  agaia ;  to  my  thinking  they  werespeeking 
looks,  but  note  syllable  did  she  say.  I  thought  the  Major 
aeemed  embarrassed  by  them,  however. 

"  This  cursed  connexioo,'*  eontinned  he»  tanriog  half  to  me» 
only,  I  really  believe,  to  avoid  kmking  at  her  again,  **  will  eeet 
him  both  hie  ereditand  his  happineaa.** 

**  It  aoataae  both,*'  eaid  Mary. 

«  Orenmstnaeee  were  very  diffsraat,**  replied  he  ai^rily. 

«  Very  1— for /had  nothing  dee  to  loser 

I  am  eare  he  wae  moved,  for  he  waa  agood.natired  man,  air ; 
but  he  did  not  care  to  show  it,~<*  The  boy— the  poor  unfortu- 
nate boy,"  aaid  he  to  himselt  «  What  haa  become  of  him  I"— 
This  waa  touching  the  tender  ttring  with  Mary ;  and  off  ahe 
went  again,  into  aomethiog  between  madnem  and  hyaterics: 
eo  that  findh^  he  had  obtained  all  the  informataon  that  heooold, 
he  charged  me  to  keep  the  girl  doee  from  obmr  ration,  and  lo- 
tomed  to  hie  wicked  oomMaioB. 

BOW,  dr,  If  a  ship  fidghled  with  gold  oonU  have  lo- 
tho  poor  lad,  hie  fother  woold  havo  thought  it  loo 

Poor  Bob!  litde  did  he  think  bowman^  great  folka  who  wooU 
■ot  ooeehavekioked  at  bim,  were  bo^  for  him  now — his  fother 
racked  between  hopee  and  foaraconnting  the  hours.  Toinereaae 
his  chagrin,  the  bodnem  could  not  be  kept  eo  quiet  but  that 
all  hie  own  frienda.  and  great  numbers  betides,  talked  of  it 
openly ;  and  various  falsehoods  were  drcalated,  of  the  early 
wickednem  and  bed  ditpodtion  of  the  boy ;  eo  that  it  eeemed  at 
if  that  orod  tpeceh  of  Mr.  MandeviUe*e,  which  drove  Mary  to 
detperatiooi  "  Whert  will  yon  find  a  oharaeter?"  waa  now  to  be 


The  boy  died  aa  the  diiperoaaed  the  line,  and  from  that  hoar 
Mary't  head  waa  never  right  agdn.  It  would  have  broken  aoy 
body'a  heart,  nr,  to  hear  her  teUc  continually  of  her  boy,  and  of 
going  to  Newcastle  to  fiod  him  ;  for  in  her  rambling  fite  aho 
confounded  her  own  first  unhtppv  voyage  and  hit  latt  tofether^ 
and  nothing  could  persuade  her  that  he  wat  not  there. 

At  to  Mr.  Mandeville,  he  Itvet  oo  in  a  miterahle  oray ;  in* 
firm  of  body,  and  very  dck  I  believe,  in  mind.  The  tide  oC 
public  opinioo  had  changed  before  he  left  Weymouth  ;  and  I 
am  told  that,  ^reat  and  rich  aa  be  it,  he  too,  in  advanced  life, 
knowa  what  it  it  to  want  a  eharaeter-^for  rctpertebility  at 
least.  He  hat  been  wounded  by  cold  lookt  and  private  wbis- 
pera ;  nor,  while  eofiering  under  the  double  penalty  inflicted  by 
a  reproaching  world  and  a  reproaching  conscience,  has  he  even 
the  tame  poor  eonsdation  which  Mary  findt,  when  the  fandet, 
in  her  rambling  fita,  that  Biib  ia  a  great  man,  and  Uvea  in  a 
pdace.    Aba!  poorBfarylf 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE. 

BT  Mm.  MACAULATy  M.  P.  FOR  CALITK. 
Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hotti,  fhan  whom  all  gloriei  are! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lelge,  Ring  Henrj  of  MaTarre  I 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  tound  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Through  thy  oonuflelds  graen,  and  sonny  vines,  O  plssmnt  land  ef 

France! 
And  thou,  Rocbeile,  our  own  RothelK  proud  dtjr  of  the  wttem, 
Agdn  let  rapture  Hglit  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mwiming  daughters. 
As  thoa  wsit  constant  In  our  Ills,  hejojous  in  our  Joy, 
For  oold,  and  stiff,  and  stiU  are  tbejr  who  wrought  thy  waDs  annoy. 
HuRahf  hurrah  I  a  dngle  field  hath  tum*d  the  chance  of  war. 
Hurrah  I  hurrah!  tot  Ivry,  and  Heniy  of  Nararrtv 
OI  bow  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
We  Mw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  In  long  anay  s 
With  aUltoprlesUlsddtlssns,  and  aU  its  rebd  peen. 
And  Appensdt  stout  Inlkntry,  and  Egmaot*s  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  lUse  Lorrain^  the  cutms  of  our  Und; 
And  dark  Ifayenne  was  in  the  m  idst,  a  truncheon  In  his  hand : 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Selnet  cmpuipled  toed. 
And  good  Collgnl*i  hoary  hair  dl  dabbled  with  Ms  Uood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  liTlog  God,  who  ndei  the  liite  of  wn; 
To  fight  Ibr  his  own  holy  name^  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
The  king  is  come  to  marshd  as.  In  all  his  armour  drast. 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow.wUto  pknne  upon  his  gaUant  crsit. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  gbwce  was  stem  and  Ugh. 
Right  grackmily  he  smiled  on  us,  as  roUM  from  wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  our  ttne^  a  deafoning  shoot,  «•  Ood  mve  our  Lofd  the  Kia^!^ 
•<  And  if  my  ttandanl  .hearer  Ml,  as  fka  Aill  weO  he  may. 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  ptame  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  yonr  Oriflaasme  to-day  the  hehnet  of  Na? arre." 
Hnnrab!  thelbmaremovli«.    Hark  to  the  ndngled  din 
Of  flfc,  andslosd,  and  tiump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverln. 
The  fiery  Duke  Is  prickli^  fort  across  Saint  Andre*s  plain. 
With  all  the  hireUng  chivalry  of  Ouelden  and  Aimayne. 
Now  br  the  lips  of  those  we  k>ve,  fUr  gentlemen  of  France, 
Chaigeftir  the  golden  Unes^— upon  them  with  the  Unoe. 
A  thousand  spurs  ate  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spean  in  reit, 
A  thoumnd  knights  are  prssdng  dose  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 
And  In  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  Uke  a  guhling  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  biased  the  hehnet  of  Navarre; 

Now,  Ood  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.    Mayenne  hath  turned  hk  rein, 
D*  Aunsale  hath  cried  fbr  quarter.    The  Flemish  Count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  douds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  Is  hesped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  fiagi,  and  cloven  aalL 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance^  and,  all  along  our  van, 
**  Ressember  at  Bartholoaaew,**  was  passed  from  man  to  nao. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,**  No  Frenchman  is  myfbe: 
Uown,  down,  with  every  ftudgner,  but  let  your  brethren  ga** 
Oh!  was  there  ever  such  a  kidght,  lo  friendship  or  in  wsr. 
As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre. 

Ho!  maidens  of  Vienna }  ho!  matrons  of  Lucerne; 

Weei^  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  dudl  retnm. 

Ho !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  Ibr  thy  poor  ipeaTment  soiiIb. 

Ho!  gaUant  nobles  of  the  Leogoe,  kwk  that  yoor  arms  be  bright  { 

Ho!  borgben  of  Saint  Genevieve,  kesp  watch  and  ward  to  night. 

For  our  Ood  hath  crush*d  the  tyrant,  our  Ood  hath  raised  the  sUto^ 

And  BBOcfced  the  counsd  of  the  wise^  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 

Then  glory  to  his  Holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 

And  ^ory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  Ring  Henry  of  Navane 

f  A  Cheap  hondsease  odWon  of  the  CanteriMur  Talei  was  lately  pub. 
HshedbyCobuniaBdCo. 
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PSBMANENT  ADVANTAGES  OF  MACMINBRY. 

Nexdles  are  not  lo  chtap  tm  pini,  because  the  material 
•f  which  they  are  made  is  more  expeusire,  and  the  processes 
cannot  be  executed  so  completely  by  machinery.  But  with- 
out machinery,  how  could  tliat  most  beautiful  article,  a  fine 
needle,  be  s^  at  the  rate  of  six  for  a  penny  P  As  in  the 
caae  of  pins,  machinery  is  at  woric  at  the  first  formation  of 
the  material.  Without  the  tilt  hammer,  which  beats  out 
the  bar  of  steel,  first  at  the  rate  of  10  strokes  a  minute,  and 
Isstly  at  that  of  000,  how  could  that  bar  be  prepared  for 
neeedle  making  at  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  price  ?  In  all 
the  procoses  of  needle  making,  labour  is  saved  by  contii. 
Tanoe  and  machinery.  What  human  touch  would  be  exqui- 
sile  enough  to  make  the  eye  of  the  finest  needle,  through 
which  the  most  delicate  silk  is  with  difficulty  passed? 
Needles  are  made  in  large  quantities,  so  that  it  is  eren  im« 
portant  to  save  the  time  of  the  child  who  lays  them  all  one 
way  when  they  are  completed.  Mr.  Babbage,  who  is 
equally  distinguished  ibr  his  profound  sdence,  and  his  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  has  described  this  process  as  an  example 
of  one  of  the  simplest  contrivances  wliich  can  come  under 
the  denomination  of  a  tool.  <<  It  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  needles  into  two  parcels,  in  order  that  thdr  points  may 
be  all  Ib  enedirsctkm*  This  is  usually  done  by  women 
and  children.  The  needles  are  placed  sideways  in  a  heap 
on  a  table,  in  ftont  of  each  operator.  From  five  le  ten  are 
rolled  towards  this  person  by  tiie  fofe^finger  of  the  left 
hand ;  this  separatee  them  a  very  small  space  fh>m  each 
other,  and  ea^  in  its  turn  is  pushed  lengthways  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  hand,  accoiding  as  iu  eye.is  on  the 
right  or  the  left  hand.  This  is  the  usual  process,  and 
in  it  every  needle  passes  individually  under  the  finger  of 
the  operator.  A  small  alteration  expedites  the  process 
eonsMeiably ;  the  child  puts  on  the  fore-finger  of  its  right 
hand  a  small  cap  or  finger-stall,  and  rolling  ftt>m  the  heap^ 
ftom  <  to  19  needles^  it  keeps  them  down  by  the  fore-flnger 
of  the  left  hand ;  whilst  it  presses  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand  gently  against  the  ends  of  the  needles,  those 
which  have  their  points  towards  the  right  hand  stick  into 
the  finger-etall ;  and  the  child  removing  the  finger  of  the 
kit  hand,  allows  thii  needles  sticking  into  the  cloth  to  be 
sUfhttt  leisod,  and  thai  pushes  them  towards  the  left  side. 
These  needles  which  had  their  eyes  on  the  right  hand  do 
not  stick  into  the  finger  cover,  and  are  pusiied  to  the  heap 
on  the  right  side  previons  to  the  repetitien  of  this  process. 
By  means  of  this  simple  contrivance,  each  aMyvement  of  the 
finger,  ftom  one  side  to  the  other,  carries  five  or  six  needles 
to  their  proper  heap ;  whereas,  in  the  former  method,  fte- 
^nently  only  one  was  moved,  and  rarely  more  than  two  or 
three  were  transported  at  one  movement  to  their  place." 

We  have  selected  this  descriptkm  of  a  particular  process 
in  needle  making,  to  show  that  great  saving  of  laboor  may 
be  ciliBCted  by  what  is  not  popularly  called  machinery.  In 
modem  times,  whatever  work  is  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scnla^  the  division  of  labour  is  applied,  by  which  one  man 
attending  to  one  thing,  learns  to  perform  that  one  thing  more 
perfectly  than  if  he  had  attended  to  many  things.  He  thus 
Mvci  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  amount  of  labour. 
Every  skilfbl  workman  hassome  mode  of  working  peculiar 
to  himself,  by  which  he  lessens  his  labour.  An  expert  black- 
amith,  for  instance,  will  not  strike  one  more  btow  upon  the 
anvil  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  efbct  he  desires.  A 
coaipositororprinter,whoarrange8the  types,  is  aswiftworiL- 
man  when  he  makes  no  unnecessary  movement  of  his  arm 
or  fli^esa  in  lifting  a  single  type  into  what  is  called  his  conu 
posing  stick,wherethetypesarearranged  in  lines.  Thereis 
n  very  simple  contrivance  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the  composi- 
tor,  bjr  preventing  him  patting  the  type  into  his  composing 
stick  the  wrong  side  outwards.  It  is  a  nick  or  two  nicks, 
on  the  side,  of  the  type  which  corresponds  with  the  lower 
aide  of  the  foce  of  the  letter.  By  this  nick  or  nicks  he  is 
enabled  to  eee  by  one  glance  of  his  eye  on  which  side  the 
bcttf  li  fiiet  to  be  graajped,  and  then  to  be  arranged.  If 
the  nkk  were  not  there  he  wenld  base  to  look  at  the  foce 
of  every  letter  before  heconld  property  pteee  H.    Now,  if 


the  printers  as  a  body,  were  to  resolve  to  petform  thefar  work 
in  a  difficult  instead  of  an  easy  way— if  they  were  to  resolve, 
that  the  labour  employed  in  printing  were  desirable  to  be 
doubled,  they  might  eflect  their  unwise  resolution  by  the 
simplest  proceeding  in  the  world.  They  might  reftue  to 
work  upon  types  which  had  any  nicks.  In  that  case  two 
compositors  wxrald  certainly  be  required  to  do  the  work  of 
one ;  and  the  price  of  printing  would  consequently  be  great- 
ly raised,  if  the  compositors  were  paid  at  the  present  rate 
for  their  time.  But  would  the  compositors,  who  thus  re- 
jected one  of  the  most  obvious  natural  aids  to  their  peeuUar 
labour,  be  benefited  by  this  course  ?  No.  For  the  price  of 
books  would  rise  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  labour 
required  to  produce  them  was  doubled  in  its  quantity,  by 
behig  lessened  one-half  in  its  efficiency.  And  the  price 
of  books  rising,  and  that  rise  lessening  purchasers,  thou- 

sa?uls  of  fomilies  would  be  deprived  of  a  livelihood ; not 

only  thoee  of  compositors,  but  those  of  paper-maken,  type- 
founders, and  many  other  trades  connected  with  books. 


COLUMN  FOR  THE   LADIES. 

LADY  MORGAN  AND  HER  NIECES. 

<<  I  q>ent  a  very  pleasant  evening  tOi^ay  at  Lady  M— .*•• 
The  company  was  small,  but  amusing,  and  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  two  very  pretty  friends  of  our  hostess,  who 
sang  in  the  best  Italian  style.  I  talked  a  great  deal  witii 
Lady  M-^—  on  various  subjects,  and  she  has  talent  and 
feeling  oiough  always  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  her  con- 
versation.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  did  not  say  enough  in 
her  fevour  in  my  fimner  letter;  at  any  rate,  I  did  not  then 
know  one  of  her  most  charming  qualities^— 4hat  of  posssss 
ing  two  sndi  pretty  relatives. 

«  <  But  in  Heaven*s  name,*  replied  I,  <  how  can  a  woman 
of  sense,  like  you,— .forgive  me, — otter  ^^rach  nonssnse?* 

*  Ah,  I  know  well  enough  all  that  you  can  sAy  on  that 
subject,'  said  she ;  *  certainty  no  man  cab  give  me.*  This 
obscurity  in  a  most  acute  mind  was  unintelligible  to  me, 
even  in  a  woman.    (<  Ne  vous  en  fechez  pas,  Jnlis  I*) 

«  My  last  and  longest  visit  this  mohiing  was  to  the 

sweet  girls  I  met  at  Lady  M ^s.    I  took  them  some 

Italian  music,  which  they  sang  like  nightingales^  and  with 
a  total  absence  of  all  pretension  and  all  aAcUtlon.  Their 
fether  is  a  distinguished  physician ;  and  like  meet  of  the 
^  doctors*  of  eminence  here,  a  <  Baronet '  or  <  Knight,*  a 
title  which  is  not  esteemed  a  mark  of  nobility  in  England, 
although  some  femilies  of  great  antiquity  and  consideration 
bear  it.  There  are,  however,  Creti  and  Fleti,  as  among  our 
lower  nobility.  A  Baronet  is  generally  called  not  by  his 
femily,  but  by  his  Christian,  name ;  as  Sir  Charles,  Sir 
Anthony :  as  in  Vienna  they  say,  Graf  Tinterle,  Kurst 
Mnckeiie,  and  so  on.  The  medical  Knight  of  whom  I  now 
speak,  received  his  title  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  excellent  baths,  and  Is  a  very  Interesting  man.  His 
wife  seemed  to  me  still  mors  remarkable  for  talent.  She 
is  vny  superior  to  her  celebrated  relative  in  aeenrate  tact 
and  judgment,  and  possesses  an  extraordinary  power  of  mi. 
micry,  whose  comic  bent  does  not  always  spare  her  own 
femily.  The  daughters,  though  perfitctly  different,  aie  both 
very  original ;  the  one  In  the  gentle,  the  other  in  the  wild 

<  genre.*  I  always  call  her  Lady  M *s  <  wild  Irish  giri.* 

All  three  have  a  characteristic  nationality,  and  indeed  have 
never  quitted  Ireland. 

*'  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  with  the  Uttle  night, 
ingales,  see  Lady  M ft«qnently,  and  avoid  general  so- 
ciety as  much  as  I  can.  Theyomigfaidlnkeepaburtceqne 
journal,  in  which  they  write  a  chronicle  of  their  daily 

*  feta,*  illustrated  with  the  most  extravagant  drawings, 
which  is  infinitely  diverting.  After  that,  we  sing,  talk,  or 
act  pictures,  in  which  the  mother,  with  her  talent  for  the 
draina,  contrives  admirable  dresses  out  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous materials.  You  would  have  laughed  if  you  had 
seen  the  *  wild  Irish  girl,*  with  moustaches  and  whiskers 
marked  with  diareeal,  podiet.handkerchlef  and  stkk  in 
her  hand,  come  in  as  my  caricature.    These  girls  have  an 
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inexbAtiititil^  fend  of  gtket  flftid  vitadly,  ^MtemxAy  lui- 
Bng^lirtiy  but  truly  Iriali. 

<<  Thft  eldest,  who  is  eig:hteen,  luis  Imnrft  tyes,  snd  fanfr 
of  A  modt  singular  kind  and  expression  :  the  Utter  has  a 
sort  of  de^p  golden  hue  without  being  red,  and  hi  the  ibr- 
lUer  is  a  tranquil  hiunid  glow,  over  which  comes  at  timei 
a  perfectly  red  light  like  that  of  fire ;  but  yet  it  ahrayi 
remains  only  an  intense  glow,  not  a  lightning-flaA  like 
that  which  often  glances  from  the  eyes  of  the  little  wild 
girl.  With  her,  all  is  flame ;  and  under  her  maidenly 
blushes  there  often  breaks  out  the  determiuation  and  high 
spirit  of  a  boy.  Indiscreet,  and  carried  away  by  the  im. 
pulse  of  the  moment,  she  sometimes  gives  way  to  too  great 
yiradty,  which  however,  ftt)m  her  sweet  simplicity  and 
inimitable  grace,  does  but  enhance  the  charm  which  dis- 
tingnishes  ber.  To-day,  when  my  carriage  was  announced) 
I  exdaimed  with  a  sigh,  <  Ah,  que  oette  toiture  vlent  mill 
a  propos  1*  *  Eh  Men,*  cried  she,  with  the  perfect  air  of  a 
little  hussar  (she  was  still  in  male  costume)^  <  envoyes  la 
ttu  diable.*  A  very  severe  and  reproving  look  from  her 
mamma^  and  one  of  terror  from  her  gentle  sister,  covered 
all  of  her  little  foce,  that  was  not  concealed  by  her  disguise, 
over  and  over  with  scarlet ;  she  cast  down  her  eyes  asham- 
ed, and  looked  indescribably  pretty. 

<<  Lady  M received  me  to-day  in  her  authoress-bou- 

doir,  where  1  found  her  writing,  not  without  some  view  to 
etfect,  «legailtly  drasied^  and  with  a  mother-of-pearl  and 
gold  pen  in  her  hand.  She  was  employed  on  a  new  book, 
for  which  she  had  invented  a  very  good  title,  <  Memoirs  of 
Myself  and  fer  Myselt*  She  asked  me  whether  she  should 
put  «  of  myself*  or  '  for  myself  *  first.  I  decided  for 'the 
former  as  the  more  natural  order;  for  I  observed  she  must 
toriief  before  she  can  have  wriUen*  Upon  this  we.  fell  into 
a  sportive  contest,  in  which  she  reproached  me  with  my 
German  pedantry,  and  maintained  that  hitherto  <  bonnet 
Mane'  and  <  blanc  bonnet*  had  been  the  same  ;  the  justice 
of  whkh  1  was  obliged  to  admit.  The  motto  she  had  chosen 
was  from  Montaigne^  *  Je  n*Miseigne  pas,  je  mconte.*  She 
read  me  some  passages,  which  I  thought  very  good«  This 
M'oman,  who  appears  so  superficial,  is  quite  another  being 
when  she  takes  the  pen  in  her  hand. 

«  She  told  me  that  she  intended  to  go  next  winter  to 
Pari%  and  wished  to  go  on  into  Germany,  but  that  she  had 
a  great  dread  of  the  Austrian  police.  1  advised  her  to  go 
to  Berlin.  <  Shall  not  I  be  persecuted  there?*  said  she. 
<  God  forbid!*  rejoined  I ;  « in  Berlin  talent  is  worshipped  . 
only  I  advise  you  to  take  at  least  one  of  your  pretty  young 
friends,  who  is  fond  of  dancing  and  dances  well,  so  that 
you  may  be  invited  to  the  balk  at  court,  and  may  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our 
amiable  and  accomplished  young  military  men  :  they  are 
well  worth  knowing,  and  you  may  not  ftpd  any  other  way 
of  being  introduced  to  them.*  At  this  moment  her  husband 
entered,  and  bagged  me  to  get  his  philosophical  work  tran- 
slated  into  German,  that  ^e  might  not  figure  there  only  as 
aid-de-^mp  to  his  wife,  but  Ay  with  his  own  wings.  I 
promised  all  he  wished ;  but  obeerved  that  a  new  prayer- 
book  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  at  the  present 
day  than  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  of  which  we  had 
enough  already. 

<<  I  dined  at  Lady  M *s.    She  had  invited  me  by  a 

note,  such  as  I  have  received  a  dozen  of  during  my  stay 
here :— I  must  mention  them  as  characteristic,  for  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  worse  calligraphy,  or  a  more  negligent  style 
from  a  lady's  pen.    The  aim  of  Hie  great  authoress  was 

manifest ; to  announce  the  most  perfect  <  insouciance,* 

the  most  entire  '  abandon,*  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life ; 
just  as  the  great  solo  dancers  in  Paris  affect  to  walk  with 
their  toes  turned  in,  that  they  may  not  betray  the  dancer 

by  profession.    At  table  Lady  M ,  with  her  aid-de- 

eamp  K.  CI ,  *  feieoient  lee  frais  d*esprit  oblig^.*    Mr. 

Shiel,  toe,  appevred  in  the  character  of  an  agreeable  man 
of  the  world.  The  moat  amusing  part  of  the  entertainment, 

however,  was  the  acting  of  proverbs  by  Lady  M and 

her  sister,  who  both  extemporized  admirably  in  French. 
Among  othera,  they  performed  «  Love  me,  love  my  dog.*— 
7*oiir  qf  a  German  Prinw, 


THE    JUBILEE    GLEE. 
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Come,  boys,  sit  joHily  round  the  can, 
Let  each  take  a  pull,  till  he*s  twice  a  man, — 
Drink  till  his  heart  and  his  brains  ire  clear. 
Draughts  of  bluff  Berwick's  stout  brown  beer? 
Leave  griping  claret,  and  French  champagne 
To  fellows  who  try  to  be  men  in  vain  ; 
And  take  your  turns  at  the  tankard  warm. 
Draining  it  dry  "  To  the  great  Reform  !*' 

What  care  we,  who  boldly  think. 

What  the  Clerks,  the  Melvilles,  or  Bucdeucha  drink  i 

Jolly  boys,  what  care  we  a  jot 

Whether  Blair*s  professions  are  folse  or  not :— . 

So  that  the  tankard  is  foaming  full. 

And  that  we  are  able  to  take  a  pull— 

So  that  our  hearts  are  stout  and  warm 

To  the  cause  of  '*  An  honest  and  just  Reform  I  " 

We  don't  want  to  demolish  the  State, 

Nor  to  stcnl  their  tags  from  the  «  titled  great," 

Garter  nor  ribbon,  nor  sash  nor  cord ; — 

The  Devil  for  us  may  be  dubbed  «  a  lord.** 

The  jobber  may  twallew  the  gold  be*s  ffot^^i^ 

We  want  but  enough  to  boil  H^  pot ; 

And  to  keep  out  the  oold,  and  the  starving  storm, 

And  quietly  live  *neath  <<  A  true  Reform.** 

Let  us  have  friends  who  may  tell  our  talc. 

And  argue  it  out  with  the  Tories  pale — 

Our  free  chosen  Members  to  represent 

Our  rights  and  our  torongs  in  Parliament. — 

Then  will  we  readily  meet  and  beat. 

Hardships,  taxes,  toll,  and  care. 

Taking  our  chance  for  the  sun  and  storm, 

So  it  be  under  "  A  true  Reform  l** 

Here's  a  health  to  Murray  and  Abercrohbt  ! 

May  they  both  do  double  the  good  they  say : — 

To  fine  little  Jeffrey — He's  not  big — 

But  he*ll  batter  down  Croker,  and  Peel  the  prig ; 

To  the  ScnooL MASTER  Brougham  I  when  he  begins, 

He*ll  palmie  the  Tories,  and  crack  their  shins  : , 

And  flog  in  the  Bishops  (a  terrible  swarm,) 

Yea  give  Sugden  a  brush  till  he  bawl  "  Reform !" 

RULES  FOR  CHB88. 

BY    A  LADY. 

Alai— that  it  should  be  my  fate  to  ring 
The  MnaU  dominion  of  the  wretched  King! 
One  tingle  move  flrom  left  to  right  he  make*, 
Another  then  flrom  right  to  i.ept  he  takes : 
One  single  move ;  and  can  he  do  tio  more  f 
Ah  iv>I  *ti8  tnie»  the  «ov*rrtgo  pow'r  Is  o'er. 
Not  to  his  consort ;  mark  ber  gen*ral  sway. 
She— unrestrained,  can  move  in  every  way. 
The  sex's  softness  banish *d  ftrom  the  scene- 
She  idros  at  all :  oh,  blush,  presumptuous  QvmtMl 
The  MTTiiED  heroes  next  must  Join  the  throng ; 
Diagonally- suits  but  ill  with  song. 
Else  woukl  I  tell  thee— thus  each  move  they  taskt, 
Joit  enire  isosm— for  opposition  sake. 
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CONDITION  OF   OPERATIVE  MANUFAC 
TURERS. 


'^  Qqb  sends  meat,  but  the  Devil  send^  cooks/' 

WKf*  the  adsge;  and  jbhe  saying  is  applicahle  to 

maaj  things  besides  boiling  and  roasting.    The 

Ban  that  should  at  down  at  this  time-  of  day,  to 

doubt  of  the  immense  advantages  society  ought 

psmaneatly  to  gain  firom  the  late  great  improve. 

■otts,  in  machinery,  and  the  application  of  the 

dJeeeveHes  of  science  to  manufactures  and  agri. 

adtorsy  musty  if  not  actually  mad,  be  strangely 

fnjudiced  ;  but  equally  prejq^i^'^^i  and  more  mad 

auBt  he  be,  who,  looking  stedfastly  at  the  actual 

oooditioii  of  the  mass  of  the  manufacturing  popo- 

iiliai,  does  not  confess^  that  ^  All  is  not  gold  that 

gtisleis/ — that  tiie.oo(dc8  are  somehow  spoiling  the 

gtid  meat  which  Heaven  sends  us.    Instead  of 

■n^ing,  hand  in  hand^  mutually  aiding  eadi  other^ 

IsftsT  amd  CapiUU  are  too  often  seen  running  an 

atagmnst  race,  in  widek  the  latter,  always  the 

ftroBger  party,  enjoys  fearful  odds.    A  struggle  is 

fthmally  going  0%  of  man  against  maehiney  till 

that  whidi  should  be  the  staff  in  the  hands  of  the 

hnuB  being  is  converted  into  the  instrument  of  his 

degradation  and  torture.  Inthewordsof  Mr.Combe^ 

ia  our  first  number,  '^  Has  man  been  permitted  to 

diieover  the  steam  engihe,  and  ^ply  it  in  propeL 

liBg  tiaf»  on  the  ocean  and  carriages  on  ridlways, 

in  tfUMUMg,  weaving,  and  forging  iron ;  and  has  he 

been  gifted  with  intellect  to  discover  the  astonish. 

iog  power  of  phjrsical  agents,  such  as  are  revealed 

by  chemistry  and  mechanics,  only  that  he  may  he 

amUed  to  Mid  mare  heusesy  weave  more  webe,  and 

firfe  more  iron  tUeneili,  without  anp  direct  regard 

Is  Ue  moral  and  intelloetual  improveraent  f**    And 

Mr.  Combe  might  have  addedr— In  the  employment 

«f  those  aewlj^-ievealed  agencies^  must  he  lead  a 

asm  degraded  and  wretdied  life^  than  before  these 

powers  of  science  and  mechanism  were  ever  heard 

s^— ^qMo^i^  his  strength  for  that  which  is  not 

Weed,  and  his  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth 

sot?" 

To  aseertiiin  the  nature  and  fiiU  extent  of  an 
cnl  is  the  first  sure  st^  towards  the  remedy.  The 
£m  akunig  Iftots  we  have  to  state  do  not  compre. 
M  half  the  evil ;  but  they  are  suflkcient  to  sti- 


mulate the  many  to  inquiry,  and  to  set  them  on 
looking  for  redress  where  alone  it  may  be  obtain. 
ed,  in  the  exertion  of  their  own  physical  and  In. 
t^ectual  energies ;  and  also  to  show  the  few  the 
dangers  of  the  crater,  on  the  brink  of  which  they 
are  lulling  themselves  into  a  selfish  and  stupid  re. 
pose.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  effectually  from 
a  little  work  by  Dr.  Kay  of  Manchester,  which,  in 
a  few  pages,  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  wretdied 
droumstanees  of  an  immense  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain;  for  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  many 
of  the  populous  manufacturing  towns  differ,  in 
few  respects,  froxa  Manchester,  which  he  de- 
scribes. It  is  a  heart-breaking,  and  to  many  it 
will  be  a  repulsive  exhibition,  this  of  the  helots 
of  our  wealtiiy  commercial  society ;  and  yet>  Thou 
Most  Gracious  and  Benevolent  Being !  who  callest 
all  of  us  into  existence,  and  who,  gifting  each  with 
like  capacities,  lookest  upon  all  alike,  these,  our 
degraded,  suffering,  fellow-creatures,  number 
hundreds  for  the  tens  of  the  comfortable  and 
welUsustmned  in  this  favoured  land.*-After  some 
general  preliminary  observations.  Dr.  Kay  enters 
early  on  that  great  admitted  evil,  and  standing 
reproach  of  artisans,  the  Gin  Shop^  and  those 
habits  of  improvidence  which  act  at  once  as  cause 
and  effect  in  aggravating  the  miseries  of  the  ma. 
nufacturing  poor.-— And  who  are  the  manufac 
turing  poor?  Nearly  every  one,  it  appears, 
connected  with  manufacturing  operations,  is  now 
included  in  this  sweeping  phrase.  All  are  the  poor, 
and  most  the  wretchedly  poor.  After  consider- 
ing the  actual  circumstances  of  this  numerous 
d^,  the  writer  has  the  humanity  to  make  gener- 
ous aUowance  for  even  their  worst  faults.  ''  No 
wonder,"  he  says,  "  that  the  wretched  victim,  in- 
vited by  those  haunts  of  misery  and  crime^ — the 
gin-shop  and  the  tavern— as  he  passes  to  his  daily 
labour,  should  endeavour  to  dieat  his  suffering  of 
a  few  moments,  by  the  false  excitement  procured 
by  ardent  spirits ;  or  that  the  exhausted  artisan, 
driven  by  ennui  and  discomfort  from  his  squalid 
home,  should  strive,  in  the  delirious  dreams  of  a 
continued  debauch,  to  forget  the  remembrance  of 
his  reckless  improvidence— of  the  destitution, 
hunger,  and  iminterrupted  toil,  which  tlireaten  to 
destroy  the  remaining  energies  ofSWs  enfeebled 
Jigitized  by  VnOOv,, 
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constitution."  This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
gaunt^  famine- struck^  ragged  man^  whom  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  one  meets  at  the  turning  of 
every  crowded  thoroughfare  of  a  manufacturing 
town.  Let  us  now  look  into  his  home.  '^  The 
houses^  in  such  situations^  (in  Manchester^)  are 
uncleanly,  ill-provided  with  furniture ;  an  air  of 
discomfort,  if  not  of  squalid  and  loathsome  wretch- 
edness, pervades  them;  they  are  often  dilapi. 
dated,  badly  drained,  and  damp  ;  and  the  habits 
of  their  tenants  are  gross.  They  are  ill-fed,  ilL 
clothed,  and  uneconomical;  at  once  spendthrifts 
and  destitute ;  denying  themselves  the  comforts 
of  life,  in  order  that  they  may  wallow  in  the  un- 
restrained  licence  of  animal  appetite.  An  intimate 
connexion  subsists  among  the  poor,  between  the 
cleanliness  of  the  street  and  that  of  the  house  and 
person.  Uneconomical  habits  and  dissipation  are 
almost  inseparably  allied :  and  they  are  so  fre- 
quently connected  with  uncleanliness,  that  we 
cannot  consider  their  concomitance  as  altogether 
accidental.  The  first  step  to  recklessness  may 
often  be  traced  in  a  neglect  of  that  self-respect, 
and  of  the  love  of  domestic  enjojrments,  which 
are  indicated  by  personal  slovenliness,  and  discom. 
fort  of  the  habitation — Whence  the  importance  of 
providing,  by  police  regulations  or  general  enact- 
ment, against  those  fertile  sources,  alike  of  disease 
and  demoralization,  presented  by  the  gross  neglect 
of  the  streets  and  habitations  of  the  poor." 
Police  regulations  are,  however,  but 

**  The  hangman*!  whip  to  haud  the  wretch  in  rader;** 
and  nothing  should  ever  reconcile  any  class  of  the 
British  people  to  the  regular  domiciliary  visits  of 
police  in  their  habitations,  nor  justify  such  an  en- 
croachment on  personal  rights,  save  the  direst  ne- 
cessity. They  are  at  best  a  painful  palliative  of  a 
small  part  of  the  evil ;  not  the  remedy  which  can 
ever  have  a  lasting,  sanative  operation  even  against 
uncleanliness.  Take  this  other  picture  of  the  human 
ant-hill,  where  a  few  grow  to  enormous  wealth  on 
the  toils,  and  amid  the  miseries  of  the  many.  "  In 
Manchester,  in  the  divisions  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4, 
7,  10,  13,  and  14,  which  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  poor,  we  find  579  streets,  343  of  which 
are  altogether  unpaved ;  and  307  containing  heaps 
of  refuse,  deep  ruts,  stagnant  pools,  &c.  Replies 
to  the  tabular  inquiries  relating  to  dwellings, 
afford  equally  remarkable,  if  not  more  disgusting 
results :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  out  of  6951  houses 
examined,  ^65  wanted  whitewashing,  1435  were 
reported  as  damp,  and  2231  entirely  wanting  ne- 
cessary conveniences.  In  one  street,  called  Par- 
liament Street,  there  appears  only  one  for  380 
inhabitants,  and  this  built  in  a  narrow  passage, 
which  must,  consequently,  prove  a  fertile  source  of 
contafion  and  disease."  Such  is  the  accommoda- 
tion of  thousands  on  thousands  in  the  great  metro- 
polis of  th«  commercial  system.  Nor  have  we  yet 
seen  the  worst.  In  the  miseries  of  a  manufactur- 
ing town  there  are  lower  deeps.  "  UnwiDing," 
says  Dr.  Kay,  "  to  weary  the  patience  of  the  rea- 
'ler  by  extending  these  disgusting  details,  it  may 


suffice  to  refer  generally  to  the  wretched  state  of 
the  habitations  of  the  poor,  especially  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  districts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 :  the 
houses,  too,  generally  biiilt  back  to  back,  having, 
therefore,  only  one  outlet — ^no  yard,  no  privy— 
and  no  receptacle  for  refuse.  Consequently,  the 
narrow,  unpaved  streets,  in  whidi  mud  and  water 
stagnate,  become  the  common  receptacles  of  offal 
and  ordure ;  often  low,  damp,  ill- ventilated  cellars 
exist  beneath  the  houses.  The  streets  in  the  dis- 
tricts  where  the  poor  reside  are  generally  on* 
sewered,  and  the  drainage  is  consequently  super- 
ficial. 

^'  Much  less  can  we  obtain  satisfactory  statistic 
cal  results  concerning  the  want  of  furniture,  es. 
pecially  of  bedding,  and  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel.  In  these  respects,  the  habitations  of  the 
Irish  are  most  destitute :— they  can  scarcely  he 
said  to  be  furnished.  They  contain  one  or  two 
chairs,  a  mean  table,  the  most  scanty  culinary 
apparatus,  and  one  or  two  beds  loathsome  with 
filth.  A  whole  family  is  often  accommodated  on  m 
single  bed  ;  and  sometimes  a  heap  of  filthy  straw, 
and  a  covering  of  old  sacking,  hide  them  in  one  mi. 
distinguished  heap,  debased  alike  by  penury,  want 
of  economy,  and  dissolute  habits.  A  family  are  often 
crowded  into  one  room,  or  damp  cellar,  in  whose 
pestilential  atmosphere  from  twelve  to  sixteen  per- 
sons are  huddled."  Dr.  Kay  gives  a  rather  more 
favourable  account  of  the  condition,  and  conse- 
quently of  tlie  character,  of  the  cotton-spinnenr, 
than  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  ;  they  may  earn,  he 
says,  from  99,  to  12#.  a- week.  .From  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Foster,  an  intelligent  practical  man,  we 
learn,  that  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  there  are,  even 
in  moderately  good  times,  about  11,000  hand- 
loom  weavers,  toiling  at  all  times  for  fourteen 
hours  a-day,  at  a  rate  of  wages  of  which  the  average 
may  be  Ss,  6d.  a-week !  Dr.  Kay  makes  the  rate 
vary  from  Ss,  to  8*.,  which  gives  a  higher  average. 
In  Manchester  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  chiefly 
Irish ;  the  poorest,  wherever  they  are  found,  and 
in  every  way  the  most  wretched  of  the  mann- 
facturing  population.  The  Doctor  forgets  his  own 
apology  for  these  heirs  of  toil  and  misery,  and 
again  returns  to  the  gin-shops  and  the  beer-honses, 
—now  converting  into  a  cause  what  he  had  almost 
admitted  to  be  a  consequence.  "  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  influence  of  these  establishments 
on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,"  says  Dr. 
Kay,  "  from  the  following  statement,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Braidley,  the  boroughreeve : — He  observed 
the  number  of  persons  entering  a  gin-shop  in  five 
minutes,  during  eight  successive  Saturday  even- 
ings, and  at  various  periods,  from  seven  o'clock 
until  ten.  The  average  result  was  112  men  and 
163  women,  or  275  in  forty  minutes,  which  is 
equal  to  412  per  hour."    This  is  bad  enough. 

Dr.  Kay  concludes  with  Mr,  M'Culloch*s  pre- 
scription, which  has  been  written  Out  at  least  some 
ten  thousand  times  now.  Full  time  some  attempt 
were  made  to  administer  it.  '^  If,"  nays  M'CuUoch, 
^' we  would  really  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower 
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classes^  if  we  would  give  them  better  habits^  as  well 
as  make  them  better  workmen,  we  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  principles 
that  must  determine  their  condition  in  life.  The 
poor  ought  to  be  taught  that  they  are  in  a  great 
aaeaanre  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune  ;  that 
what  others  can  do  for  them  is  trifling  indeed  com. 
pared  with  what  they  can  do  for  themselves ;  that 
tliey  are  infinitely  more  interested  in  the  preser. 
▼atlon  of  the  public  tranquillity  than  any  other 
elaas  of  society;  that  mechanieal  inventions  and 
discoveries  are  always  supremely  advantageous  to 
them;  and  that  their  real  interests  can  only  be 
effBctually  promoted  by  their  displaying  greater 
prudence  and  forethought." — '^  Ought  to  he  su» 
premeiy  advantageous,"  M'Culloch  should  have 
said— and  will  yet  be  so,  we  fervently  trust ;  though. 
in  the  meantime,  the  inmates  of  the  wretched 
abodes  described  by  Dr.  Kay,  instead  of  laying  to 
heart  the,  to  them,  somewhat  abstract  truth,  that 
*^  they  are  infinitdy  more  interested  in  the  pre. 
MTvation  of  the  public  tranquillity  than  any  other 
daM  of  society,"  are  more  likely,  in  their  desperate 
circumstances,  to  join  the  Highland  reaver's  prayer, 
'*  Lord  turn  the  world  upside  down,  that  honest 
folk  may  make  bread  out  of  it !" 


BOOKS   OF  THB  800IB1T  FOR  TBM  DIFFUSION  OF 
USBFUL  KNOWUBDOa. 

It  was  fondly  expected  that  the  labours  of  this 
Society  were  to  regenerate  the  operative  classes, 
enUf^iten  their  dark  minds,  teach  them  their  duty, 
and  purify  and  strengthen  their  moral  natures. 
Disappoiiitment  has  hitherto  attended  the  Society's 
efforts,  and  latterly  grumbling.  Under  the  sanction 
of  the  Society  there  came  out  lately  a  well- writ  . 
ten  small  volume,  entitled  the  Workman's  Com- 
FAKiON — Rights  of  Industry,  which  has  strongly 
moved  the  spleen  of  the  better4nformed  of  the 
artisans,  from  the  ingenious,  but,  as  they  think, 
specious,  attempt  made  to  persuade  them  that  their 
condition,  from  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
the  extension  of  commerce,  is  so  much  better  than 
they  feel  it  to  be,— that  they  are  far  happier  men 
than  their  barbarous  ancestors  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  country  has  improved  immensely — ^that 
vast  accumulations  of  capital  have  been  made ;  but 
they  add,  that'they,  the  producers,  have  no  portion, 
or  every  small  one  in  these  good  things.  The  author 
of  the  Bights  qf  Industry,  they  say,  in  his  elabo. 
rate  comparison  of  the  state  of  this  island  five 
hundred  years  ago  and  now,  forgets  entirely  to 
enter  the  hovels  of  the  woollen  manufacturers, 
the  cellars  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Manches- 
ter ;  and  com^etely  overlooks  that  in  those  barbar- 
ous times  the  condition  of  one  class,  in  domestic 
accommodation,  was  nearly  that  of  every  class. 
When  the  nobility  lay  on  flock  beds,  the  labourer 
had  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  his  bag  of  nishes. 
When  Lochiel's  pillow  was  not  even  a  snow-ball, 
the  clansman  would  have  been  a  whining  poltroon 
who  had  grumbled  at  a  couch  in  the  heather ;  but 


the  producers,  the  many,  sunk,  or  kept  in  abject 
poverty,  while  the  few  are  luxuriously  accommo- 
dated, presents  a  very  different  state  of  things,— < 
and  the  shrewd  artisans  laugh,  bitterly  laugh,  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  gravely  tell  them  they 
ought  to  rejoice 'over  their  condition  ;  for  that  the 
great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  ate  off  pewter  or  wooden  trenchers, 
whereas  they  have  all  more  or  less  of  crockery. 
ware  and  some  glass  vessels — ^while  the  real  ques- 
tion with  them  is,  how  any  kind  or  quality  of  ves- 
sel of  theirs  is  to  be-fiUed ;  and  not  that  their  bar. 
barous  ancestors  had  fresh  meat  only  in  summer, 
and  were  condemned  to  salted  wild  hog's  flesh  all 
winter.  How  would  the  families  of  Almondbury 
have  rejoiced  over  those  coarse  commons  !  The 
nobility  were  rather  scanty  of  linen,  and  had  no 
glass  to  their  windows,  and  the  Scotch  soldiers  at 
Bannockbum  were  nearly  naked.  The  change  now 
may  be  a  happy  one  for  the  nobility  and  the  mill . 
tary,  but  the  labourers  at  Manchester,  in  their 
quantity  of  linen,  and  completeness  of  glazing  and 
accoutrements,  are  still  in  much  the  old  state* 
These  unhappy  ancestors  of  ours  had  no  turnip  or 
cabbage  to  eat  to  their  meat,  but  the  complaint  of 
their  modem  descendants  is,  that  they  have  no 
meat  to  eat  to  their  cabbage.  They  were  liable  to 
periodical  visitations  of  the  plague,  occasioned,  we 
are  told  by  filth  and  want ;  but  to  what  are  Typhus 
and  Cholera  now  attributed  ?  The  former  plague 
lurking  among  the  manufacturing  poor,  at  all  times, 
peculiar  to  them,  or  nearly  so — ^the  latter  in  all 
probability  about  to  establish  itself  among  them. 
We  shall  quote  a  few  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
Working  Man's  Companion ;  though  from  a  hard- 
ship unknown  to  the  14th  century,  and  to  the  15th, 
and  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  tell  their  origin :— -* 

sf  "  If  the  poor  of  the  reigns  of  the  EdwarcUes  dept  on  straw^ 
the  rich  did  little  better.  There  was,  in  fact,  not  so  great 
a  disparity  then  as  now.*  Fortescne,  however,  a  writer  of 
the*15th  century,  spoke  highly  of  the  actual  comforts  of  the 
labourers ;  comfdrts  which  even  now,  would  well  deserve 
the  name.  Colquhoun,  in  1812,  stated  that  the  sum  of 
L.430,000,000  sterling  was  annually  produced  by  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  or  L.64  per  annum  for 
each  man,  woman,  or  child  ;  while  in  fihct  each  indiyidual 
of  these  producers  did  not  receive,  on  average,  so  much  as 
L.  1 1  annually,  or  one-fifth  of  his  share.  Was  this  equite- 
ble  ?  The  author  also  declared  that  <^  capital  was  always 
ready  to  be  exchanged  for  labour."  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
P.  McQueen  has  stated  not  long  ago,  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  confined  in  Bedford  jail,  who  were  known  as 
men  of  general  good  character,  but  who  were  actually  forced 
and  driven  to  crime  by  the  pressure  of  want.  Such  state- 
ments, then,  wisre  either  errors  of  ignorance,  or  cruel 
mockeries  of  the  poor.  Again,  to  quote  once  more  the 
often^ted  phrase  *  Become  Capitalists.  Labourers  now 
could  not  become  Capltalists.'f  Neither  would  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  a  revision  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  con- 
sequent faU  of  prices,  really  serve  the  working  classes — for 
at  each  such  reduction — or  what  was  the  same  thing — at 

•  A  ftriking  observation  wm  nuule  in  Parliament  \m  Mr.  R.  Grant 
some  months  ago.  "We  cannot  recollect  his  apt  words,  but  the  sub- 
stance was,  that  the  higher  and  lower  classes  were  every  day  appro«:h- 
ing  closer  in  InteUect,  In  power  of  thinking,  and  falling  more  widely 
asunder  in  afl^Nrtion  and  external  circumstances 

f  Certainly  those  of  Dr.  Kay's  districts  of  Manchester  and  the  manu. 
focturers  of  Almondbury,  to  whom  we  shaU  «*▼««  next  week,  couW 
not.  Jigitized  by  VjiJO*^, 
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each  reduction  of  comforts  which  the  labourers  had  con- 
sented to,  the  master  had  pounced  upon  them  to  claim  a  re- 
duction  in  wages ;  and  such  Mras  the  over-supply  of  labour 
that  they  always  succeeded.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this 
in  the  Society's  books.  The  working  men  of  the  15th  century 
might  be  badly  off,  but  they  were  not  Sold  by  Auction^  as 
at  present ;  they  did  not  wheel  sand  23  miles  a-day  for 
fourteen-pence.  They  were  not  forbidden  to  marry,  nor 
driven  to  emigration.** 

The  country  might  be  full  of  glory,  and  iis  prosperity 
might  be  ever  so  well  displayed  by  the  Society,  but  this 
^splay  was  of  little  use  to  the  starving  population.  The 
way  really  to  serve  such  persons,  was  to  show  them  bow 
to  obtain  and  secure  a  competence. 


The  foUowing  eloquent  description  of  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  England,  at  the  time  the  Society  com- 
menced  its  labours,  will  show  how  much  need  there  was 
for  their  instruction,  and  the  Umity  of  that  which  has  been 
offered  them  :— 

<<  Consider  the  condition,  mental  and  physical,  of  a  la- 
bouring weaver  in  1826.  Remember  that  he  knew  of  scho- 
lastic education  little  more  than  reading  and  writing ;  per- 
haps  he  was  able  to  add  a  few  figures  together,  and  that 
formed  the  sum  total  of  his  arithmetic  This  man,  re- 
duced to  distress,  seeks  for  the  means  of  relief;  he  con- 
templates the  various  circumstances  around  him,  and  en- 
deavours to  learn  what  of  those  circumstances  have  an  in- 
fluence on  his  well-being,  what  of  those  circumstances  he 
can  control,  so  that  his  well-being  may  be  secured.  Rude, 
ignorant,  seeing  only  a  fow,  a  very  fow,  of  the  many  intri- 
cate workings  of  society,  he  mistakes  (Is  it  wonderful  ?)  the 
real  cause  of  his  misery.  Driven  to  desperation,  he  cla- 
mours against  the  existence  of  machinery,  he  accuses  the 
government  of  creating  his  distress.  In  the  midst  of  his 
doubts  and  his  misery,  he  hears  that  a  society  of  really 
benevolent  men  have  combined  together,  for  the  purpose 
not  of  conveying  to  him  immediate  relief,  but  of  enlighten- 
ing his  mind,  of  giving  him  forethought  and  useful  know- 
ledge— knowledge  by  which  he  will  eventually  be  enabled 
to  set  a  guardupon  his  well-being,  and  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  poverty,  and  its  long  train  of  miseries.  He,  with  his 
friends,  subscribes  a  sixpence,  and  buys  the  Society's  first 
Treatise.    He  finds  it  headed— Hydrostatics  !** 


EDINBURGH  A  CENTURY  AGO— GOLD. 
SMITH  THE  POET. 

The  LsTTEsa  from  thk  North  op  Sootlakb  to 
A  Friend  in  London  have  lately  acquired  consid- 
erable celebrity,  from  the  frequent  reference  made 
to  them  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  elucidating  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Highlanders.  Their 
author  was  a  Captain  Burt,  an  officer  of  engineers, 
who,  exactly  a  century  back,  was  sent  to  Scotland 
by  Government  for  surveys,  and  public  business. 
The  letters  are  highly  amusing  and  interesting, 
particularly  those  from  Inverness,  where  the  Cap- 
tain long  had  his  head  quarters.  Like  Pennant, 
he  was  struck  with  the  height  of  the  Edinburgh 
houses.  "  At  a  distance"  says  Pennant,  **  they 
strike  with  wonder ;  their  own  loftiness,  improved 
by  their  almost  aerial  situation,  gives  them  a  look 
of  magnificence  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  Great  Britain."  Captain  Burt,  though  not  ad- 
dicted to  flatter  ;  and  in  truth  a  very  "  pock-pudl 
ding^'  stuffed  full  of  cockney  notions,  and  English 
prejudice,  and  measuring,  and  comparing  every 
object  he  beheld  by  the  standard  of  England, 
•says — ^*'  When  I  first  came  into  the  High 
Street  of  the  City,   I  thought  I  had  never  seen 


any  thing  of  the  kind  more  magnificeni ;  the  eau 
trMM  height  of  the  houaee,  whidi  are  for  the  aaoai 
part  built  of  stone,  and  wdl  sashed ;  the  breadtli 
and  length  of  the  street,  and  (it  being  dry  wea- 
ther) a  cleanness  made  by  the  l^gh  winds      *     * 

*  *  Being  a  stranger,  I  wa9  invited  to  sop  m. 
a  tavern.  The  cook  was  too  filthy  an  object  to  bo 
described ;  only  another  English  gentleman  whia. 
pered  me,  and  said,  he  believed  if  the  fdlow  were 
to  be  thrown  agidnst  the  wall  he  would  WtoXc— * 
Twisting  round  and  round  his  hand  a  greasy  towal, 
he  stood  waiting  to  know  what  we  would  'have  for 
supper,  and  mentioned  several  things  himself; 
among  the  rest,  a  duke,  a  fool,  a  meer  fooL" 
Burt's  modem  editor  notices  '^  that  had  it  been 
dinner,  he  might  also  have  recommended  a 
bubblff-jock,  ^puUy,  a  hwod  (hare)  and  rabbUe,  mu 
der  names  which  might  have  led  a  gay  yoangp 
militaire  oomplet^y  astray ;  with  a  tappet^et^  ef 
ale  (or  claret  ?)  to  wash  all  down."  In  faot,  Bart 
and  his  friends  after  furing  in  eubstMUiaie  ae 
well  as  they  could  do  to-day  in  Gibb's  orSteventom'e 
at  five  times  the  cost,  '^  drank  good  Freidi  daret, 
and  were  very  merry  till  the  ^>ck  strudc  ten,  tiie 
hour  when  every  body  is  at  liberty  by  beat  of  the 
city  drum  to  throw  their  filth  out  at  the  windows. 

*  ♦  "  Being  in  my  retreat,"  he  cays,  "  to  pass 
through  a  long  narrow  wjfnde  or  alley,  to  go  to 
my  new  lodgings,  a  guide  was  assigned  me,  who 
went  before  me  to  prevent  my  disgrabe,  crying 
out  all  the  way  with  a  loud  voice,  hud  j/^mr 
haunde."  The  throwing  up  a  sash,  or  otherwise 
opening  a  window  made  me  tremble.  *  *  *  • 
Eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  stories  have  each  a 
particular  family,  and  perhaps  a  separate  propribe* 
tor ;  and  there,  any  thing  so  expensive  as  a  con. 
veyance  from  the  uppermost  floor  could  never  be 
agreed  on." 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  successive  civic  rulers  of 
Edinburgh,  this  fine  street  remains,  in  point  of  the 
means  of  domestfb  cleanliness,  much  where  Captain 
Burt  left  it  in  17S6.  Even  then  it  seems  the  New 
Town  had  been  contemplated ;  but  was  discoun. 

tenanced  for   jobbing  reasons. Captain  Burt 

commemorates  thepngenuity  of  our  oannie  ancestors 
in  guarding  against  cabbaging.  The  cloth  was 
weighed  out  to  the  tailor,  and  the  clothes  when 
brought  home  weighed  again  with  all  the  odd  hits 
and  clippings. — His  account  of  the  ladies  is  more 
gratifying,  ^^  The  plaid  is  the  undress  of  the  ladies  ; 
and  to  a  genteel  woman,  who  adjusts  it  with  a  good 
air,  is  a  becoming  veil.  But  as  I  am  pretty  sure 
you  never  saw  one  of  them  in  England,  I  shall 
employ  a  few  words  to  describe  it  to  you.  It  is 
made  of  silk  or  fine  worsted,  chequered  with  vari. 
ous  lively  colours,  two  breadths  wide,  and  three 
yards  in  length ;  it  is  brought  over  the  head,  and 
may  hide  or  discover  the  face  according  to  the  wo- 
man's  fancy  or  occasion.  It  reaches  to  the  waist 
behind  :— -one  corner  falls  as  low  as  the  ancle  on 
one  side,  and  the  other  part  in  folds  hangs  down 
from  the  opposite  arm.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
ladies  in    Edinburgh  distinguidi   their  political 
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prindples,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  by  the  manner 
of  wearing  their  plaids :  that  ie^  one  of  them  re. 
▼ereoB  the  old  fashion,  but  which  it  is  I  do  not  re. 
neaiber  [the  Whigs  no  doubt]  I  assure  you  we 
haye  here  (Inverness)  among  the  better  sort,  a 
full  proportion  of  pretty  women,  as  indeed  there  is 
all  over  Scotland..  The  men  have  more  regard  to 
the  oomdiness  of  their  posterity,  than  in  those 
countries  where  a  large  fortune  serves  to  soften 
the  hardest  features,  and  even  to  make  the 
crooked  straight :  and  indeed  their  definition  of  a 
fine  woman  seems  chiefly  directed  to  that  purpose ; 
lor  after  peaking  of  her  face  they  say  "  She's  a 
fine,  healthy,  straight,  strong,  strapping  lassie." 
I  was  once  commending  to  a  lady  of  fortune  in 
London,  the  upright,  firm,  yet  easy  manner  of  the 
iadies  walkmg  in  Edinburgh ;  and  when  I  had  done, 
she  fluttered  her  fan ;  and  with  a  kind  of  disdain 
mixed  with  jealousy  to  hear  them  commended,  she 
aaid,  '<  Mr.  Burt,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  that — 
dkey  are  tu^  te  waUt," 

Among  other  dianges  Mr.  Burt,  could  he  look 
Bp,  would  now,  we  fear,  find  the  motives  to  matri. 
mony  considerably  changed  in  Scotland.  About 
twenty  years  after  this.  Goldsmith  the  poet  was 
studying  medicine  in  Edinburgh ;  and  we  have  his 
livdy  account  of  the  Scotch,  and  o(  the  ladies  of 
oar  dty ;  in  which,  according  to  him,  balls  were 
conducted  in  the  very  same  way  they  are  now  in 
the  United  States,  if  we  may  believe  Mrs,  TroL 
lope,  the  last  Tory  traveller  in  America.  Gold- 
anith's  letter  is  otherwise  very  characteristic.  One 
aeee  in  it  the  germ  of  some  of  his  best  occasional 
papers  in  after  periods :— ^ 

^  The  Sootohaiaii.*'  he  says,  (not,  d«ar  reader,  the  news- 
faper  now  m  named)  is  one  of  the  proudest  things  alive — 
the  poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve  them  if  maukiud 
ahoold  happen  to  deqtise  them  they  are  masters  of  their 
own  admiratiOB,  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  on 
themselves.  Prom  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  1  take  it, 
results  one  advantage  this  country  enjoys,  namely  the  gen- 
tkmen  are  much  better  bred  than  amongst  ns.  No  such 
character  here  as  our  fox-hunters ;  and  they  have  expressed 
great  surprise  when  1  informed  than*  that  some  men  in  Ire- 
land  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  spend  their  whole  lives  in 
nmning  after  a  hare,  drinking  to  be  drank,  and  getting 
every  |^1  that  will  let  them  with  child ;  and  truly,  if  such 
a  being,  equipped  in  his  hunting  dress,  came  among  a  cir- 
cle of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold  him  with  the  same 
astonishflMttt  that  a  countryman  would  King  George  on 
horseback.  The  men  have  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and 
are  lean  and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  and  dancing  in  par- 
tkalar.  Though  now  I  have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me 
say  something  of  their  balls,  which  are  very  frequent  here. 
yfhmi  a  stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,*  he  sees  one  end 
of  die  room  taken  19  wilii  tiie  la^Ues,  who  sit,  dismally, 
in  a  group  by  themselves ;  on  the  other  end  stand  their  pen- 
sive  partners,  that  are  to  be ;  but  no  more  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two  countries  at  war. 
The  ladies,  indeed  may  ogle  and  the  gentlemen  sigh,  but 
an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to 
intenupt  hostilities,  the  lady.4irectress,  or  intendant,  or 
what  yon  will,  |dtches  on  a  gentleman  and  lady  to  walk  a 
■timet,  which  they  perform  with  a  formality  that  ap- 
proaches despondence.'  After  five  or  six  couple  have  thus 
walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  country  dances,  each 
gentleaum  Ibmished  with  a  partner  from  the  aforesaid  lady- 
I ;  so  they  dance  much,  and  say  nothing,  and  thus 


concludes  our  assembly.  I  told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that 
such  profound  rilence  resembled  the  ancient  procession  of 
the  Roman  matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  and  the  Scotch 
gentleman  told  me  (and  faith  I  believe  he  was  right)  that 
1  was  a  very  great  pedant  for  my  pains.  Now  I  am  come 
to  the  ladies ;  and  to  show  that  I  love  Scotland,  and  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  country,  I  insist  on  it, 
and  will  give  him  leave  to  break  my  head  that  denies  i^ 
that  the  Scotch  ladies  are  ten  thousand  times  handsomer 
and  finer  than  the  Iri8h.-.>To  be  sure,  now,  I  see  your  sis- 
ters Betty  and  Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality ;  but 
tell  them  flatly,  I  don*t  value  them,  or  their  fine  skins,  or 
eyes,  or  good  sense,  a  potato ;  for  I  say  ft,  and  will  main- 
tain it ;  and  as  a  convincing  proof  ri*m  in  a  very  great  pas- 
sion) of  which  I  assert,  the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves. 
But  to  be  less  serious,  where  will  you  find  a  language  so 
pretty,  become  a  pretty  mouth,  as  the  broad  Scotch  ? — and 
the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  highest  purity.  For  instance, 
were  one  of  your  young  ladies  to  pronounce  **  Whaur  will  I 
gong** — wiik  a  becoming  wideness  of  mouth,  I'll  lay 
my  life  they  will  wound  every  hearer.  We  have  no  such 
character  here  as  a  coquet ;  but  alas  I  how  many  envious 
prudes  I  Some  days  ago,  I  walked  into  my  Lord  Kilcou- 
bry's*  (don*t  be  surprised,  my  lord  is  but  a  glover,)  when 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (that  fair  who  sacrificed  her 
beauty  to  her  ambition,  and  her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and 
gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in  her  chariot ;  her  battered  bus- 
band,  or,  more  properly,  the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat 
by  her  side.  Straight  envy  b^n,  in  the  shape  of  no  less 
than  three  ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find  foults  in  her 
fiiulUess  form.  «  For  my  part,"  says  the  first,  "  I  think, 
what  I  always  thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too  much  red 
in  her  complexion.*'  <<  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,*' 
says  the  second ;  <<  and  I  think  her  ftce  has  a  palish  cast,  too 
much  on  the  delicate  or^er.**  <<  And  let  me  tell  you,** 
adds  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to  the 
size  of  an  issue,  <<  that  the  Duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  she 
wants  a  mouth  ;** — at  this  every  lady  drew  up  her  mouth, 
as  if  she  was  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P.  But  how  ill, 
my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women  with  whom 
I  have  scarce  any  correa^Kmdence!  There  are,  *tis  certain, 
handsome  women  here ;  and  *tis  as  certain  there  are  hand- 
some  men  to  keep  them  company.  An  ugly  and  a  poor  man 
is  society  for  himself;  and  such  society  the  world  lets  me 
enjoy  in  great  abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  dreum- 
stances,  and  nature  a  person,  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes 
of  the  foir  world.  Nor  do  1  envy,  my  dear  Bob,  such  bles- 
sings, while  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh  at  the  world,  and 
at  myself,  the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it<^but  I  begin  to 
grow  splenetic ;  and  perhaps  the  fit  may  continue  till  I  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  this.  I  know  you  can*t  send  news  from 
B.  Mahon,  but,  such  as  it  is,  send  it  all ;  everything  you 
write  will  be  agreeable  and  entertaining  to  me.  Has 
George  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet ;  or  John  Finecly  left  off 
drinking  drams ;  or  Tom  Allan  got  a  new  wig  ?  But  X 
leave  to  your  own  choice  what  to  write.  While  Oliver 
Goldsmish  lives,  know  you  have  a  friend  1 

P.S. — Give  my  sincerest  regards  (not  compliments,  do 
you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family ;  and  give  my  service 
to  my  mother,  if  you  see  her ;  for,  as  you  express  it  in  Ire- 
land, I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  still. 

Direct  to  me— Student  in  Physic,  in  Edinburgh, 

TWO  WENT  UP  INTO  THE  TEMPLE. 

Two  went  up  to  pray.    Oh,  rather  say. 
One  went  to  brag,  the  other  to  pray ; 
One  stands  up  dose,  and  treads  on  high. 
Where  the  other  dares  not  send  his  eye ; 
One  nearer  to  God*s  altar  trode. 
The  other  to  the  altar's  God. 


•  This  lord,  the  gfoirer,  ii  Mrs.  TroUopeor  Captain  Basil  Hall  aU 
over :  save  that  tbey  are  salous,  and  GoldsmiUi  ln>8t.  The  Duchess 
was  nisfisir  oouDtrywoman  EBaabetb,  the  dder  of  the  beautlM  Miss 
OunniDM.  who  Afterwards  married  the  Duke  of  Aigyle ;  and  wbo.  In 
1773  was  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Duchess  of  Two4ails'*— the  mother  of  the  Lady 


•  lUi  met  have  been  the  rooDBS  to  TnOwAsNiBblyCIoae! 


Charlotte  Bury— and  the  prewnt  Duke  of  Argyle.  At  the  time  when 
««  poor  Oo1dy*^wroCe  there  was  a  Mr.  Madettan  a  claimant  for  the  title 
oTLoid  Kirkcudbright,  who  may  have  soM  gloTes.-. Louis  PhiUppe 
taught  Blathematlcs.  His  son  twenty  yean  afterwards  esUblisbed  the 
I  claim,  and  enjoyed  the  titles 
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THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 
Burns  has  dedicated  one  of  his  sweetest  songs 
"  to  Bessie  and  her  spinning  wheel  ;*'  the  author 
of  Anster  Fair,  one  of  his  liveliest  poems  to  the 
same  romantic  implement.  A  phOosophic  poet, 
Wordsworth,  has  taken  the  same  view  of  the  value 
of  the  wheel  to  the  cottage  maid  or  matron,  that 
the  lady  whom  we  quoted  last  week,  did  of  hem- 
ming pocket-handkerchiefs,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes netting- purses,  working  collars,  and  twist- 
ing tape  into  garnishing  for  petticoats.  Not  to 
mention  the  cheerful  looks  of  the  hlithe  lass  driv- 
ing at  her  small  wheel,  there  was  something  stately 
and  imposing  in  the  matron  pacing  with  solemn, 
measured  steps  hefore  that  more  respectable  ma- 
chine, whose  very  size  gave  her  labour  an  air  of 
dignity.  We  give  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  as  less 
generally  accessible  than  the  songs  of  our  coun- 
trymen. 

Grief,  thou  bast  lost  an  ever  ready  friend, 
Now  that  the  cottage  spinning-wheel  is  mute, 
And  care  a  comforter,  that  best  could  suit 
Her  froward  mood,  and  softliest  reprehend ; 
And  love,  a  channer*s  voice,  that  used  to  lend, 
More  efficaciously  than  ought  that  flows 
From  harp  or  lute,  kind  influence  to  compose 
The  throbbing  pulse, — else  troubled  without  end ; 
Even  joy  could  tell,  joy  craving  truce  and  rest 
From  her  own  overflow,  what  power  sedate 
On  those  revolving  motions  did  await 
Assiduously,  to  sooth  her  aching  breast ; 
And — to  a  point  of  just  relief— abate 
The  mantling  triumphs  of  a  day  too  blest. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 
catastrophe  of  poisoning  or  drowning  for  love  be 
on  the  increase  among  young  women,  since  the 
wheel  became  obsolete.  We  turn  now  to  a  sketch 
by  a  master-hand — ^the  modern  Servant-Lads. 

THE  MAin-SERVAKT. 

■  The  maid-serrant,  in  her  apparel,  is  either  slovenly  or 
fine  by  turns,  and  dirty  always ;  or  she  is  at  all  times  snug 
and  neat,  and  dressed  according  to  her  station.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  her  ordinary  dress  is  black  stockings,  a  stuff  gown, 
a  cap,  and  neck-handkerchief  pinned  comer-wise  behind. 
If  you  want  a  pin,  she  just  feels  about  her,  and  has  always 
one  to  give  you.  On  Sundays  and  holydays,  and  perhaps 
of  afternoons,  she  changes  her  black  stockings  for  white, 
puts  on  a  gown  of  a  better  texture  and  fine  pattern,  sets 
her  cap  and  her  curls  jauntily,  and  lays  aside  the  neck- 
handkerchief  for  a  high  body,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
half  so  pretty.  There  is  something  very  warm  and  latent 
in  the  handkerchief^ — something  easy,  vital,  and  genial. 
A  woman  in  a  high-bodied  gown,  made  to  fit  her  like  a 
case,  is  by  no  means  more  modest,  and  is  much  less  tempU 
ing.  She  looks  like  a  figure  at  the  head  of  a  ship.  We 
could  almost  see  her  chucked  out  of  doors  into  a  cart  with 
as  litUe  remorse  as  a  couple  of  sugar-loaves.  The  tucker 
is  much  better,  as  well  as  the  handkerchief,  and  is  to  the 
other  what  the  young  lady  is  to  the  servant.  ITie  one  al- 
ways reminds  us  of  the  SparkUr  in  the  <  Guardian ;'  the 
other  of  Fanny  in  «  Joseph  Andrews.'  But  to  return :— 
The  general  furniture  of  her  ordinary  room,  the  kitchen, 
is  not  so  much  her  own  as  her  master*s  and  mistress's,  and 
need  not  be  described ;  but  in  a  drawer  of  the  dresser  of  the 
table,  in  company  with  a  duster  and  a  pair  of  snuffers,  may 
be  found  some  of  her  property,  such  as  a  brass  thimble,  a 
pair  of  scissars,  a  thread-case,  a  piece  of  wax  candle  much 
wrinkled  with  the  thread,  an  odd  volume  of  <  Pamela,' 
and  perhaps  a  sixpenny  play,  such  as  *  George  Bamewell,* 
or  Mrs.  Behn's  *  Oroonoko/    There  is  a  piece  of  looking. 


glass  *lso  in  the  window.  The  rest  of  her  furniture  is  In 
the  garret,  where  you  may  find  a  good  lookiug-g^ass  on 
the  table,  and  in  the  window  a  Bible,  a  comb,  and  a  piece 
of  soap.  Here  stands  also,  under  stout  lock  and  key,  the 
mighty  mystery — the  box, — containing  among  other  things 
her  clothes,  two  or  three  song-books,  consisting  of  nineteen 
for  the  penny ;  sundry  tragedies  at  a  halfpenny  the  sheet ; 
the  ^  Whole  Nature  of  Dreams  laid  Open ;'  together  with 
the  <  Fortune-Teller,'  and  the  <  Account  of  the  Ghost  of 
Mrs.  Veal ;'  <  the  Story  of  the  beautiful  Zoa,  who  was 
cast  a^vay  on  a  desert  island,  showing  how,'  &c. ;  some 
half-crowns  in  a  purse,  including  pieces  of  country  money, 
with  the  good  Countess  of  Coventry  on  one  of  them  ridinf 
naked  on  the  horse ;  a  silver  penny  wrapped  up  in  cotton 
by  itself;  a  crooked  sixpence,  given  her  before  she  came  to 
town,  and  the  giver  of  which  has  either  forgotten  her  or 
been  forgotten  by  her,  she  is  not  sure  which ;  two  little 
enamel  boxes,  with  looking-glass  in  the  lids,  one  of  them 
a  fairing,  the  other  <  a  trifle  from  Glasgow;'  and  lasUy, 
various  letters,  square  and  ragged,  and  directed  in  all  sorts 
of  spelling,  chiefly  with  little  letters  for  capitals.  One  of 
them,  written  by  a  girl  who  went  to  a  day-school  with 
her,  is  directed  '  miss.'  In  her  manners,  the  maid-servant 
sometimes  imitates  her  young  mistress ;  she  puts  her  hair 
in  papers,  cultivates  a  shape,  and  occasionally  contrives  to 
be  out  of  spirits.  But  her  own  character  and  condition 
overcome  all  sophistications  of  this  sort ;  her  shape,  fortl- 
fled  by  the  mop  and  scrubbing-brush,  will  make  its  way ; 
and  exercise  keeps  her  healthy  and  cheerful.  Prom  the 
same  cause  her  temper  is  good ;  though  she  gets  into  little 
heats  when  a  stranger  is  over  saucy,  or  when  she  is  told 
not  to  go  so  heavily  down  stairs,  or  when  some  unthink- 
ing  person  goes  up  her  wet  stairs  with  dirty  shoes,  or  when 
she  is  called  away  often  from  dinner;  neither  does  she 
much  like  to  be  seen  scrubbing  the  street-door  steps  of  a 
morning;  and  sometimes  she  catches  herself  saying,  <  drat 
that  butcher,'  but  immediately  adds,  *  God  fbrgive  me.' 
Thus  pass  the  mornings  between  working,  and  singing^ 
and  giggling,  and  grumbling,  and  being  flattered.  If  she 
takes  any  pleasure  imconnected  with  her  office  before  the 
afternoon,  it  is  when  she  runs  up -the  ai'ea-steps,  or  to  the 
door  to  hear  and  purchase  a  new  song,  or  to  see  a  troop  of 
soldiers  go  by ;  or  when  she  happens  to  thrust  her  head 
out  of  a  chamber  window  at  the  same  time  with  a  servant 
at  the  next  house,  when  a  dialogue  infiillibly  ensues,  sti- 
mulated by  the  imaginary  obstacles  between.  If  the  maid- 
servant is  wise,  ^e  best  part  of  her  work  is  done  by  din- 
ner-time, and  nothing  else  is  necessary  to  give  perfect  zest 
to  the  meaL  She  tells  us  what  she  thinks  of  i^  when  she 
calls  it  '  a  bit  o'  dinner.'  There  is  the  same  sort  of  elo- 
qnence  in  her  other  phrase,  *  a  cup  o*  tea ;'  but  the  old 
ones,  and  the  washerwomen,  beat  her  at  that.  After  tea 
in  great  houses,  she  goes  with  the  other  servants  to  hot 
cockles,  or  What-are-my-thoughts  like,  and  tells  Mr.  John 
to  <  have  done  then ;'  or  if  there  is  a  ball  given  that  night, 
they  throw  open  all  the  doors,  and  make  use  of  the  music 
up  stairs  to  dance  by.  In  smaller  houses,  die  receives  the 
visit  of  her  country  cousin ;  and  sits  down  alone,  or  with 
a  fellow  maid-servant,  to  work ;  talks  of  her  young  master, 
or  mistress,  Mr.  Ivins  (Evans) ;  or  else  she  calls  to  mind 
her  own  friends  in  the  country,  where  she  thinks  the  cows 
and  <  all  that '  beautiful,  now  she  is  away.  Meanwhile, 
if  she  is  lazy,  she  mufb  the  candle  with  her  scissars ;  or  if 
she  has  eaten  more  heartily  than  usual,  she  sighs  double  . 
the  usual  number  of  times,  and  thinks  that  tender  hearts 
were  bom  to  be  unhappy.  Such  being  the  maid-servant's 
life  in-doors,  she  scorns,  when  abroad,  to  be  any  thing  but 
a  creature  of  sheer  enjoyment.  The  maid-servant,  the 
sailor,  and  the  schoolboy,  are  the  three  beings  that  enjoy  a 
holyday  beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  all  for  the 
*8ame  reason — ^because  their  inexperience,  peculiarity  of 
life,  and  habit  of  being  with  persons,  or  circumstances,  or 
thoughts  above  them,  give  them  all,  in  their  way,  a  cast  of 
the  romantic.  The  most  active  of  money-getters  is  a  veget- 
able compared  with  them.  The  maid-seiTant,  when  she  first 
goes  to  the  play-house,  thiuks  she  is  in  heaven.  A  theatre  is 
all  pleasiu^  to  her,  whatever  is  going  forward,  whether  the 
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yUfy  M-  the  mntic,  or  the  waitinf  which  makes  others  im- 
patient,  or  the  munching  of  apples  and  gingerbread*  nuts, 
which  she  and  her  party  commence  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  seated  themselyes.  She  prefers  tragedy  to  comedy, 
hecause  it  is  grander,  and  less  like  what  she  meets  with  in 
general ;  and  because  she  thinks  it  more  in  earnest  also, 
especially  in  the  love  scenes.  Her  &TOurite  play  is  <  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  or  the  Rival  Queens.*  Another  great  de- 
light is  in  going  a-shopping.  She  loyes  to  look  at  the  pat- 
terns in  the  windows,  and  the  fine  things  labelled  with 
those  corpulent  numerals  of  <  only  7>-*— *  only  Os.  6d/ 
She  has  also,  unless  bom  and  bred  in  London,  been  to  see 
My  Lord  Mayor,  the  fine  people  coming  out  of  court,  and 
the  '  beasties*  in  the  Tower ;  and  at  all  events  she  has  been 
to  Astley's  and  the  Circus,  from  which  she  comes  away 
equally  smitten  with  the  rider,  and  sore  with  laughiilg  at 
the  clown.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  pleasure  she  en. 
joys  most.  One  of  the  completest  of  all  is  the  foir,  where 
she  walks  through  an  endless  round  of  noise,  and  toys,  and 
gallant  apprentices,  and  wonders.  Here  she  is  invited  in 
by  courteous,  well-dressed  people,  as  if  she  were  the  mis- 
tress. Here  also  is  the  conjuror*s  booth,  where  the  opera- 
tor himsdf,  a  most  stately  and  genteel  person,  all  in  white, 
calls  her  *  ma*am  ;*  and  says  to  John  by  her  side,  in  spite 
of  his  laced  hat,  <  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  hand  the  card  to 
the  lady.'  Ah  I  may  her  cousin  turn  out  as  true  as  he  says 
he  is;  or  may  she  get  home  soon  enough,  and  smiling 
enough^  to  be  as  happy  again  next  time.** 

CAUSES  OF  THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EAST  WIKDS. 

THEms  never  were  so  many  persons  in  this  locality  af- 
fected with  colds,  hoaneness,  rheumatism,  &c  &c,  from 
the  east  winds,  in  the  month  of  August,  aft  last  week.  We 
find  the  following  theory  of  these  troublesome  efi^scts  of  this 
detested  wind,  in  our  Commonplace  Book,  but  cannot  at 
present  refer  to  the  author : — ^The  ill  effects  of  the  east  wind 
on  health  have  always  been  noticed.  It  is  well  known  that 
air,  as  it  grows  warmer,  becomes  capable  of  holding  in 
solution  (or  drinking  up)  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  ; 
a  current  of  cold  air  rushing  into  a  place  which  is  warmer, 
will  therefore  dry.  up  a  great  deal  of  wet.  For  this  rea- 
son damp  clothes  in  winter,  placed  in  the  open  window  of 
a  warm  room,  dry  uncommonly  fiist.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  than 
a  sudden  drying  up  of  the  perspiration.  Whether  this  be 
owing  merely  to  the  cold  caused  on  the  skin  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  so  much  moisture,  or  to  the  derangement  of  some 
other  link  in  the  animal  economy,  need  not  be  asked ;  it 
Is  sufficient  that  the  fact  is  so.  For  this  reason,  exposure 
to  any  current  of  air  which  is  acquiring  heat,  and  is 
therefore  becoming  drier,  is  uncommonly  prejudicial. 
Every  one  has  observed  how  disagreeable  are  currents  of 
air  in  warm  rooms :  in  fact,  the  warmer  the  room,  and  the 
nearer  we  are  to  the  fire  place,  so  much  the  more  annoy- 
ing is  a  draught  from  any  of  its  crannies.  Such  a  current. 
Increasing  in  heat  as  it  passes  fhmi  the  cold  of  the  external 
air  to  the  warmth  of  a  room,  will  absorb  double  its  former 
moisture,  and  of  course  will  dry  the  perspiration  on  the 
body  £Ewter  than  it  can  be  supplied,  causing,  by  that  means, 
rheumatism  in  all  its  fbrms,  toothach,  headach,  &c 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  same  reason  which  causes  a 
draught  fh>m  the  open  air  into  a  room  to  be  disagreeable, 
will  cause  any  wind  blowing  from  a  cold  region  into  one 
that  is  warmer,  to  have  exactly  the  same  effects.  The 
east  wind  is  in  this  predicament  $  it  blows  from  a  colder 
continent,  which  retains  the  cold  of  winter  longer  than 
the  marine  tract  on  which  wears  situated,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  more  equal,  and  at  such  times  warmer.  Damp 
or  misty  winds  are  also  proverbially  hurtful,  and  the  in- 
jurious effects  seem  to  arise  f^m  the  moisture  continually 
deposited  by  them  on  the  body,  which  is  evaporated  by 
the  natural  heat,  and  causes  in  that  process  an  unusual  and 
hurtAal  degree  of  cold,  or  diminution  of  the  animal  tem- 
perators. 

EKOLISH  JUSTICE. 

The  following  story  was  lately  told  in  a  large  com- 
pany :— .<  A  man  had  bis  pocket  handkerchief  stolen  in  the 


street.  He  seized  the  thief;  and,  being  the  stronger,  held 
him  fast,  though  not  without  receiving  many  violent 
blows  ;  and  at  length  gave  him  into  the  charge  of  a  police 
officer  who  came  up.  The  transaction  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  passed  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  ;  and  the  de- 
linquent, if  prosecuted,  would  have  been  transported.  His 
wife  went  to  the  gentleman,  and  begged  for  mercy  on  her 
knees ;  the  thief  liimself,  who  was  not  an  uneducated  man, 
wrote  the  most  moving  letters ; — and  who  will  wonder  that 
he  at  length  found  pity  ?  On  the  appointed  day  the  pro- 
secutor staid  away,  and  the  criminal  was  accordingly  ac 
quitted.  The  gentleman  paid  dearly  enough  for  his  ill- 
timed  compassion.  A  fortnight  af%er  this  transaction,  he 
was  prosecuted  by  the  very  man  that  picked  his  pocket,  for 
an  assault,  which  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses.  The  defendant  replied  that  it  was  certainly  true 
that  he  had  seized  the  man,  but  that  he  had  done  so  only 
because  he  had  caught  him  in  the  act  of  picking  his  pocket. 
But  as  the  criminal  had  already  been  acquitted  of  this,  and 
no  man  can  be  tried  twice  fbr  the  same  offimce,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  justification.  In  short,  it  cost  the  too  gener- 
ous  suflerer  about  a  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  to  pay 
partly  to  the  man  who  robbed  him,  and  partly  to  the  Court.* 
The  whole  company  thought  this  sort  of  justice  monstrous ; 
but  an  old  Englishman  defended  it  with  great  warmth  and 
pertinacity.  *  I  think,*  exclaimed  he  earnestly,  *  that  the 
incident  just  related,  exactly  goes  to  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  our  lavrs  in  the  most  striking  manner.  All  laws  and 
judicial  authorities  are  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preventing  crime.  This  is  also  the  sole  end  of  punishment. 
The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  nearly  as  guilty  as  the  thief ;  and  he  who  knowingly 
tries  to  rescue  a  criminal  from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  is 
almost  as  pernicious  to  the  conminnity  as  the  criminal 
himself.  That  man  who,  perhaps,  began  his  career  in 
crime  with  the  stealing-of  this  pockeUhandkerchie^  and 
therefbre  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  society  for 
penitence  and  amendment,  now,  emboldened  by  success, 
is  probably  planning  a  larger  theft, — ^perhaps  a  murder,-^ 
Who  ought  to  bear  the  blame  ?  This  very  gentleman, — 
who  has  been  deservedly  punished  for  his  illegal  pity.  He 
who  thrusts  his  hand  uncalled  for  and  inconsiderately  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  a  useful  machine,  must  not  wonder  if 
he  break  his  fingers.' 

Sage  CHEE8E.~This  is  made  by  steeping  one  night,  in 
a  proper  quantity  of  milk,  two  parts  of  sage,  one  part  of 
marigold  leaves,  and  a  little  panley,  after  they  have  been 
bruised.  On  the  following  morning  the  greened  milk  is 
strained  off,  and  mixed  with  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
quantity  intended  to  be  run  or  coagulated.  The  green  and 
white  milks  are  run  separately,  the  two  curds  being  kept 
apart  until  they  be  ready  for  vatti^  ;  these  may  be  mixed 
either  evenly  and  intimately,  or  irr^larly  and  ftnoifiilly, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  manufocturer. 

Stiltok  Cheese. ^This  delicious  cheese  may  be  made 

by  the  following  simple  process  : — ^To  the  new  milk  of  the 
cheese-making  morning  add  the  cream  from  that  of  the 
preceding  evening,  together  with  the  rennet,  watching  the 
full  separaUon  of  the  curd,  which  inust  be  removed  fi«m 
the  whey  without  breaking,  and  placed  into  a  sieve,  until 
of  such  consistence  as  to  bear  being  lifted  up  and  placed  in 
a  hoop  that  will  receive  it  without  much  pressure.  The 
cheese,  as  it  dries,  will  shrink  up,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
placed  from  time  to  time  in  a  tighter  hoop,  and  turned 
daily,  until  it  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  consistence  for 
use  or  keeping. 

Debt. If  you  boast  of  a  contempt  for  the  world,  avoid 

getting 'into  debt.  It  is  giving  unto  gnats  the  fangs  of 
vipers. 

Sympathy  in  Watches— It  has  been  found  that  in 
a  watchmaker*8  shop  the  time-pieces  or  docks,  connected 
with  the  same  wall  or  shelf,  have  such  a  sympathetic  effect 
in  keeping  time,  that  they  stop  those  which  beat  in  irregu- 
lar time ;  and  if  any  are  at  rest,  set  a-going  those  which 
beat  accurately. 
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PATIENCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  PEOPLE. 

The  people  of  tiiia  eoontiy  fasre  always  bome  extreme 
oppressioa  for  a  long  time,  iMfore  there  luw  appeared  may 
danger  of  a  feocnl  inaurrection  against  the  Govemment. 
What  a  series  of  e&croadiments  did  eren  the  feudal  bar- 
ons, whose  number  was  not  very  oonsideraMe,  and  whose 
power  was  great,  bear  from  William  the  CJoaqueror,  be- 
fore they  broke  into  actual  rebellion,  on  that  account ;  as 
in  the  reigns  of  King  John,  and  Henry  III.  And  how 
much  were  the  poor  Commons  trampled  on  till  a  m«ch 
later  period.  After  the  people  had  begun  to  acquire  pro- 
perty, independence,  and  an  idea  of  their  natural  rights, 
how  long  did  they  bear  a  load  of  old  and  new  oppressions 
under  the  Tudors,  but  more  especially  imder  the  Stuarts, 
before  they  broke  out  into  what  the  friends  of  arbitrary 
power  affect  to  call  the  grand  rebeUionI  And  how  great 
did  that  long  diril  war  shew  the  power  of  the  King  to  be, 
notwithstanding  the  most  intolerable  abuse  of  it.  At  the 
close  of  1642  it  was  more  probable  that  the  King  would 
have  prevailed  than  the  Pailiament ;  aad  his  success  would 
hare  be^i  certain,  if  his  conduct  had  not  been  as  weak  as 
it  was  wicked.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
that  after  the  Restoration,  Charies  II.  was  tempted  to  act 
the  same  part  as  his  &ther,  and  actually  did  it  In  a  great 
measure  with  impunity,  till  he  was  at  last  cnren  abk  to 
reign  without  Parliaments;  and  if  he  had  lived  much 
longer,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  arbitrary  as  the 
King  of  France.  His  brother  James  had  nearly  subverted 
both  the  civil  and  religions  liberties  of  his  country  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years  $  and  mif^t  have  done  it  com- 
pletely, had  he  been  content  to  proceed  with  more  cun- 
ning and  caution.  In  our  own  days  the  Ministers  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Sidmoutli,  suspeaded  *  *  * 

We  must  not  go  ftrther,  lest  we  get  involved  in  news, 

DIFFEEEVCT  BBTWSEV  A  TVKE  AWD  ▲  DXePOTTC 
OOVEaKMXirT. 

The  diflEarence  oonmsts  in  the  manner  hn  whkh  that 
whole  mass  of  power,  which,  takea  together,  Is  supnme, 
is,  in  a  free  state  divided  among  the  several  ranks  of  per- 
sons  who  are  sharers  in  it  :-.in  the  source  from  whence 
their  titles  to  it  are  successively  derived;  in  the  fre- 
cptent  and  easy  changes  of  condition  between  the  govern- 
ors, and  gov^ped ;  whereby  the  interests  of  one  dass  bm 
more  or  less  undlstinguishably  bleaded  with  tiiose  of  the 
other ;  in  the  responiibUUy  ef  thegevemars  $  or  the  right 
a  subject  has  of  having  tiie  reasons  publidy  assigned  and 
canvassed,  of  every  act  of  power  exereised  over  him  ;— ^n 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  or  the  security  with  iHiich  every 
man,  be  he  of  the  one  class  or  the  other,  may  make  known 
his  complaints  and  remonstrances  to  the  whole  eonunu- 
nity  ^-4n  the  liberty  t/  public  assoeiations  ;  or  the  seoi- 
rity  with  which  mal-contents  may  cemmunieate  their  sen. 
timents,  concert  their  plans,  and  practise  every  mode  of 
opposition,  short  of  actual  revolt  before  the  exeentive 
power  can  be  justited  in  disturbing  iht:m,^^Bentham. 

WBEK  BJE8IBTAKCE  TO  A  OOVE&NMEVT  BE001CB8 
JUSTIFIABLE. 

It  is  then,  and  net  till  then,  allowable,  if  not  incum- 
bent,  on  every  man,  as  well  on  the  scow  of  duty  as  of  in- 
terest, to  enter  into  measures  of  resistance,  when  according 
to  the  best  calculations  he  can  make,  the  probable  mis- 
chiefs  of  resistance  (speaking  with  reelect  to  Hm  commu- 
nity in  general)  appear  less  to  him  than  the  probable  mis- 
chiefs of  submission.  This  is  the  Juneture  if  reeisiisnce : 
By  what  sign  shall  it  be  known  ?  By  what  common  sig. 
nal,  /ilike  conspicuous  to  all.  A  common  sign  there  is 
none.  Everyman  must  therefore  be  determined,  by  his 
own  internal  persuasion  of  a  balance  of  utility  upon  the 
side  of  resistance ;  for  utUU^  is  the  test  and  measure  of 
loyalty.  UtiUty  is  the  test  and  measure  of  all  govern, 
ment ;  and  the  obligation  of  govemars  of  every  deiK>mina< 
tion  to  minister  to  general  happiness,  is  an.  oUigatien  su. 


perior  to,  and  incknifv  of  every  other  »  »  • 
privileges,  and  prerogatives  in  a  state,  are  oonstltated  fiar 
tl>e  good  of  the  state ;  and  those  who  eaicj  them,  wiwth«r 
they  be  called  Kings,  senators,  or  nobles,  or  by  whaterer 
names  or  titles  they  be  distinguished,  are,  to  all  iaCents 
and  purposes,  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  acooontahle 
to  the  people  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  oftcee.  9£ 
such  magistrates  abuse  thrir  trust,  in  the  people  lies  tfe» 
power  of  deposing  them,  and  consequently  of  puniddBi^ 
tiiem.  And  the  emly  reason  why  abuses  which  have  «np« 
into  oAces  have  been  connived  at,  is,  that  the  cerreetlng: 
them,  by  having  recourse  to  first  principles.  Is  for  ftoni 
"being  easy,  except  in  small  states,  so  that  the  remedf- 
would  often  be  worse 'tiian  the  disease  •  •  •  With 
respect  to  large  societies,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
peot>le  should  be  too  soon  alarmed,  so  as  to  be  driven  t» 
extremities ;  and  so  obvious  are  the  diAcidties  that  lie  fn 
the  way  of  procuring  redress  of  grievances  by  foree  «f  smn, 
that  I  think  we  may  say,  without  exception,  that  in  aH 
cases  of  hostile  opposition  to  government,  the  people  mvst 
have  been  in  the  right ;  and  that  nothing  but  very  great 
oppressifm  could  drive  them  ,to  such  desperate  measnrea. 
The  bulk  of  a  people  sddom  so  much  as  compUUn  witiiotit 
reason,  because  they  never  thii^  of  complaining  till  they 
feel ;  So  that  in  all  cases  of  dissatisfaction  with  govern- 
ment,  It  Is  most  probaUe  that  the  people  are  it^wredU^ 
PriesHey.  

B0UKDLESSKES8  OF  THE  C&EATIOK. 

About  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  telepoope,  an- 
other instrument  was  foirmed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no 
less  wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inqnisitive  spirit  of  maa. 
This  was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see  a  sys- 
tem in  every  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in 
every  atom.  The  one  taught  me  that  this  mi^ty  globc^ 
with  the  whole  burden  of  its  pec^le  and  its  countries,  is 
but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  field  of  immensity;  th^ 
other  teaches  me  ^t  every  grain  of  sand  may  harbour 
within  it  the  tribes  and  the  fiunilies  of  a  busy  population. 
The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  1  tread 
upon ;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance  ^  foir 
it  tells  me,  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  this 
flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivnleC, 
there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  ana 
the  glories  of  the  firmament.  The  one  has  suggested  to 
me,  that  beyond  and  above  aU  that  is  visible  to  man, 
there  may  be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasura- 
bly along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almi^ty*s  hand 
to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe ;  the  other  sugpsts 
to  me,  that  within  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness  which 
the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  exploit  there  may 
be  a  region  of  invisibles  ;  and  that,  could  we  draw  aai^ 
the  mysterious  curtain  wldch  shrouds  it  from  our  senses, 
we  might  see  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy 
has  ui^olded,  a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point  so 
small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  but 
where  the  wonder-working  God  finds  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise  another  me- 
chanism of  worlds,  and  AU  and  animate  them  all  with  the 
evidence  of  his  glory.— CAa^mtfrs. 

WANT  OF  SEVBCBILITY  TO  NATUBAL  BEAVTT. 

"  It  is  unfortunate,**  says  Foster,  ^<  I  have  tiioaght  with- 
in these  fow  minutes,  while  looking  out  on  one  of  Hie  most 
enchanting  nights  of  the  most  interesting  seaaen  of  the 
year,  the  calm  sky,  the  beautiful  stripes  of  donds,  the 
stars,  and  waning  moon  just  risen,  to  hear  At  vokes  of  a 
ceo^any  to  whom,  I  can  perceive,  these  things  are  not  in 
the  least  more  interesting  than  the  wsllMy  ceULig,  and  can- 
dle-aght  of  a  room.*' 

<<  The  sweet  shady  side  of  PaU  MaU"  is  to  many  for 
before  the  finest  rural  scene  in  die  world.  <<  Is  not  this 
very  fine  P"  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  in  Greenwich  Park. 
Boswell,  who  owns  that  he  preferred  **  the  busy  hnm  of 
men  "  to  any  thing  else,  said  it  was,  <<  but  Fleet  Street  was 
finer. "  <<  £»r,  you  are  right,**  replied  the  Sage^  Hht  Philo- 
sopher  of  streets  and  lanes. 
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THE  THR£E  WESTMINSTER  BOY&« 

BT  MBC  JOHirSTOVE. 

The  Mtfie  Lanieni,  whkk  bdUmfed  lo  Mr.  DMbley, 
I  elegantly  and  ingeniously  formed.  He  chioie  to  ez- 
ULklt  iU  wooderi  idaMelf  |  end  itoiy,  and  flctujie,  aiding 
«Md  iUnslratiBf  each  otber,  agreeably  oocof  iiBd  Mreral 

VlfiHTa  OF  THK  ]U>irKB-TABIJB. 

"  Pteap,  and  tell  «s  whai  yon  eee,  diaries,'*  said  the 
Bevemd  ebawman  to  oar  old  friend  Quiries  Herbwt..* 
^  An  old  building,  Ibrms,  deeka,  a  Lofty  large  nmn,  aumy 
boya  and  yonths,  and  three  apart  and  pron^aent.'' — <^  Let 
Mtf  look,**  cried  Sophia,^"  Wwtmiatter  school,  I  dedare! 
asid  thoea  three  beV*  ^  <«e  very  noUe  and  graceAil;  the 
Asxt  dark,  tboaghtfol,  reeolnte,  with  keen  eyes,  and  com- 
paeosed  lips ;  aad  ikm  third.-4>  I  how  gently,  yet  brightly 
hie  aaiies,  dear  bashlnl  boy,  as  his  dark,  hM  oowanion 
eziesds  his  arm,  harwagiiinf  and  pointing  lerward  to  some 
bigh^  diatMft  ol^UJl  picture  is  ityJ^  figure  in  state 
robes  ?— «r  is  it  to  the  insignia  Uasened  on  that  dsdi:?... 
Nay,  I  daresay  ha  wishes  to  be  head-master.** 

<«  Haire  fe«  aU  seen  the  three  school-feUowaP*'  asked 
Mr.  Dodsley ;  ^fook  at  th«m  well,  i»r  here  they  part  on 
the  path  of  liAs,nefer  to  meet  again.  Pneatol  dmger- 
Whni  sm  you  now,  Sophia  P**^'' Still  thedari^  stem  youth, 
nod  the  geode  tbnid  one  t— 4hey  aie  older  na«r,  but  I 
know  them  welL  The  noble4ookhigboy  has  disappeared. 
The  scene  seems  chambers  In  the  Temple.  Throogh  an 
•pen  window  I  hare  a  gHmpee  «f  gardens  t  piles  of  huge 
hooks  are  lying  on  tables,  lloen,  and  shelres.  The  daric 
maahite  yondi  poree  en  a  I>lack4etter  fi»lio,  and  makes  as 
ii  were  notes  or  extracts.  The  other  leans  by  the  window, 
gaaing  over  the  gardens,  a  small  open  reilame  inttsring  in 
his  relaxed  hand.  Hal  I  read  on  it  *  Thomson's  Sea- 
•eiM.'*'^<<  Yes,  Sophia,  your  gentle  lav-student  is  an  idle 
rogue ;  he  hae  been  sednoed  into  the  ^  primroee  paths  of 
paesy  '—Jet  us  see  the  result ; — meanwhile  here  is  another 
p«ctnn.**.-.<«BeantifiilI  beandfuir*  cried  the  admiring 
girl,  ««Alargeshipr'— «<An  outward-bound  fndiaman,>* 
aaSd  Mr.  Dodsley.— "  AU  her  saUs  set,'*  contimmd  Sophia. 
^  How  pnmdiy,  how  statelUy  she  ploughs  her  wny,  bxeasfe- 
ing  the  waters  like  a  swan.  And  there,  on  her  dedc,  that 
noble  gentleman,  the  third  Westminsler  boy,— «id  yet  not 
he, — ^walking  ao  proudly  as  if  in  accordance  wiUi  the  ma- 
jei«ic  motion  of  the  braye  ship.  I  am  glad  to  meet  him 
again  fr— and  aU  thoee  military  attendants  ■■  the  gaudily 
musical  band,-Uhe  plumed  oiBoers,-^«nd  he  the 
iofalll  What  a  great  man  he  must  be,  and  how 
well  honour  becomes  him  I** 

'Shall  we  follow  his  progress  to  Oe  Eaat,  or  return  to 
gloomy,    eombie  chamher   in  the  Temple?**— 
'Both,**  cried  sereral  young  eager  yoioes;  ^we  must 
tiace  them  all,— all  the  three  school-fellows.** 

The  next  view  was  of  a  large  Oriental  city,  its  arddtec- 
tnral  splendour  and  magnificence  of  outline  glittering  in 
the  daziding,  but  uncertain  briUianoe  of  the  morning  sun ; 
domes  and  minarets,  Mahomedan  meeques,  and  Indian  pa- 
godao,  fountains,  and  palaces,  and  stately  dwellings,  qrark- 
ling  in  the  out-pouring  of  the  increasing  fiood  of  Intense 
and  golden  light.  Over  this  scene  were  grouped  and  scat- 
tcrsd  Mussulmans,  Arab  warriors.  Brahmins  and  Sepojrs, 
—all  in  divenified  and  pictnreequecoetumes,  ornamented 
palansnine,  European  oAcets  richly  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  beautiful  horses;  elephants  praadng  in  their  eplendid 
trappings;  liBmaks  and  duMnen,  their  dark  skins  and 
silky  haii\  and  large  black  eyes,  contraatlng  with  their 
white  and  gaudily  q>angled  dresees;  dancing  giris,  and 
marahonts,  all,  in  short,  that  could  compose  a  picture  of 
Oriental  beauty  and  splendour;  and  that  princely  man, 
now  of  middle  age,  on  the  large  white  elephant,  still  the 
centre  of  all. 

The  aoene  changed  slightly,  and  disoorered  the  interior 
of  the  magnificent  saloonofa  residence  tliat  appeared  royal, 
where  the  noble  figure,  whom  Sophia  stiU  rightly  declared 


•  Fhim<«MigbtiortheBonBdTable,**publiihcdt7  01iTerftBo]rd. 


the  third  boy  of  Westminster  eehoel,  reoeired,  in  Oriental 
etate^  homage,  paid  with  the  lowliest  prostiations  of  the 
East,  from  a  long  train  of  nawaubs,  rajahs,  and  envoys, 
illustrious  captives  or  princely  tributaries,  whom  his  po- 
licy or  his  prowess  had  subdued  to  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land. Royal  and  msgnificent  was  all  about  him  ;  his  aa- 
pect  grave,  dignified,  and  alate,  his  step  and  air  nujesac  ; 
yet  the  shadow  of  deep,  anxious  thought,  of  heart^truck 
carc^  at  times  daritened  his  embrowned  visage.  Whence 
then  had  fied  the  ffeneroiM,  sunny,  open  smile,  that  lighu 
ened  the  grey  walls  of  Westminster  school  ?^.4he  noble, 
free  expreesion  of  the  younger  man,  who  so  proudly  trode 
the  deck  of  (he  outward-bonad  Indiaman  ? 

<<AlasI  whatehanger  eaid Sophia;  ^'lalmost  dread, 
yet  long  to  IbUow  him  fitfther#** 

Dim,  troubled,  austy  eceoM  naxt  fiitted  by  ;  battles  hid 
in  smoke  and  obscurity;  4he  wide  plain  of  Hindoetan 
flooded  or  deeolate, — naked  huddled  millions,^«igns  of 
dieaater,  fomine,  and  misery ;  and  in  the  foreground  still 
that  princely  man,  his  features  ploughed  with  care,  knit- 
ting his  brows  in  fierce  anger  and  disdain,  stamping  on  the 
gr^md,  while  his  eastern  slaves  cowered  around  him,  aa 
he  hastily  perused  letters  and  despatches,  his  Engiirii  secre- 
tary, attendants,  and  aids  de  camp  standing  back,  anxi- 
ously  «^nfff»g  him  looks,  aad  reading  his  troubled  mind  in 
his  working  and  etoqwent  foaturee. 

This  Mene  pasmd,  and  he  was  next  seen  in  an  English 
Aip,  mere  stately  if .  possible  than  the  former  vevel, 
ftrighted  with  all  the  rich  and  rare  prodnctions  of  the 
East;  but  the  bright  look  had  waxed  dim,  the  buoyant 
stop  of  the  ouAwardJwund  voyager  was  now  heavy  and 
slow.  Anon,  and  he  lay  reclined  on  a  eouch  on  the  deck. 
Older  a  silken  and  gold  awning.  A  physician  folt  his 
pulae ;  hl«Bk  aennnle  in  q»lendid  costumes  fonned  him ; 
otlMrs  approached  with  profound  salams,  bearing  per- 
lumes,  asid  offnring  eervioe,  as  tiiey  mi^  have  done  to  a 
divinity.  Inditetnt  to  all,  hiseye  remained  riveted  on 
one  paper,  en  a  lew  cabalistic  words,  which,  like  tin 
damned  blo#d.ipolMi  the  hand  of  Lady  Macbeth,  would 
not  ou^  could  not  swatlen* 

<«  Turn  we  again  10  England,"  said  Mr.  Dodsley,  shift. 
Ing  the  aoeni^  *^  to  o«r  sten^  ambitious,  iron-minded  man, 
of  invincible  puipoee,  of  unoon^nerable  pereeverance^  and, 
let  me  add,  of  strong  inleUeot,  and  yet  stronger  ambition : 
—.them  you  see  him,  the  elough  of  the  Temple  cast,  in  the 
King*8  Bench,  in  the  Court  of  Chancer,  in  the  Commons 
Houee  of  Parliameot,  every  energy  of  his  mind  in  perpetual 
activity,  already  surrounded  by  sateUites,  the  ministers  or 
daves  of  his  will,  subdued  by  that  mighty  and  resisdess 
will  to  its  own  purposes  of  selfish  aggrandiiement,  of  in- 
trigue and  political  ambition,  and,  it  may  occasionally  be, 
of  pure  patriotism.  And  now  every  obstacle  overcome, 
undermined,  or  btrfdly  tranced  under  fiK>t,  see  him  make 
one  grand  spring  to  reach  the  licight  at  which  every  act  of 
his  lift  has  aim^ ;  while  all  men,  the  stronger  as  well  as 
the  feebler  spirits,  give  way  to  his  resistlese  progress,  or 
cheer  him  on  to  the  spot  iriiere  lie  the  coveted  rich  rohe^ 
the  patents,'  and  the  punes,  and  by  these  the  mighty  in- 
eignia  of  tiie  Lord  High  Chancdlor  of  England.'* 

<<  I  begin  to  long  for  a  glimpee  of  our  gentle  boy  now,*' 
said  Sophia,  <<dreaimingover  his  <Thomson*s  Seasons.*  Has 
he  been  borne^down  by  the  torrent  which  has  carried  his 
bold  and  daring  companion  so  high  and  for?— Our  gentle 
interesting  boy  I — has  he  been  cast  away  like  a  weed,  or 
has  he  cast  away  himsdf  F**— "^  You  shaU  judge,**  said  Mr. 

Dodsley, — ^<<  Here  is  our  lost  one **    Andtherehewa% 

the  very  boy,  developed  in  the  thin,  melancholy,  wo-wom 
man,  sitting  lonely  on  a  tombstone,  under  the  elms  of  a 
country  churdi-yard.*-^  He  is  curate  of  that  churdi,** 
said  S(^»hia  ;  <<and  I  daresay  he  hae  lost  his  wife  or  his 
child.  How  refined  and  how  expresrive  are  his  foded  fea- 
tures ;  a  look  of  meek  resignation,  stealing  over  the  traces 
of  some  deep  mysterious  afliction." 

<^  He  nevier  was  in  orders,  nor  yet  had  wife  or  child,  my 

qnrightly  gueeser,"  saU  Mr.  Dodsley.    <<  Mental  blight, 

dark  and  fearful  trial,  and  the  utter  desolation  of  woridly 

prof^»ccts,  have  all  passed  over  him  ;  but^^he  is.  as  pm  see, 
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better  now, — ^there  is  eyeii  an  occasional  flash  of  humour 
kindling  over  those  placid  features, — of  which,  however, 
gentle  |kindness,  deep,  holy  submission,  is  the  fixed  and 
habitual  expression," 

'<  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  him  so  far  thrown  out," 
said  Sophia ;  *<  for  even  at  Westminster  I  liked  him  best." 
— **  He  was  my  boy  too,"  cried  Fanny.  This  was  not 
quite  correct,  for  Sophia  had  expressed  strong  sympathy 
with  the  <<  noble  boy,"  as  she  called  him,  and  great  ad- 
miration of  the  Oriental  Vice-king  ;  but  Mr.  Dodsley  ac 
cepted  her  own  interpretation  of  her  altered  feelings,  and 

said  <<  He  was  <a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd* nor 

'  was  he  free  from  blame ;  but  his  dark  hour  is  past.  Shall 
we  follow  him  to  his  humble  abode,  not  far  from  those 
churchyard  elms,  or  return  to  those  scenes  of  splendour, 
of  grandeur,  of  substantial  wealth,  of  real  power,  in  which 
his  early  compeers  preside,  guiding  or  wielding  the  energies 
and  the  destinies  of  nations  ?" 

<*  Follow  him,  sir,"  said  Sophia  ;  and  the  boys,  though 
anxious  for  more  stirring  pictures  of  life,  politely  yielded 
to  her  wish.  The  quickly  shifting  series  exhibited  a  dull, 
dingy,  and  even  mean -looking  house,  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  fifth-rate  market  town,  and  again  a  low-roofed  par. 
lour  in  that  house,  very  plainly  furnished  with  things 
neither  fine  nor  new,  and  still  less  fashionable.  Here  sat 
an  elderly,  but  comely  gentlewoman  knitting  ;  and  before 
her  stood  a  plain  tea  equipage,  waiting,  as  the  next  scene 
shewed,  the  arrival  of  the  loiterer  under  the  churchjrard 
elms,  whom  she  seemed  to  welcome  with  the  placid  smile 
of  long-tried  affection.  This  scene  looked  brighter  than 
the  former.  The  old  window  curtain  was  let  down,  the 
old  sofii  wheeled  in^  the  tea-kettle  was  steaming, — and  it 
was  singing  also,  no  doubt,  if  pictures  could  give  out 
sounds  ;  the  shadows  of  a  blaxing  fire  of  wood  were  danc- 
ing and  quivering  on  walls  and  roof,  and  shining  on  all  the 
polished  surfaces  of  the  furniture  ;  and  a  couple  of  hares 
at  a  touch  were  seen  in  another  scene,  leaping  from  a  box. 
They  gamboled  and  wheeled  on  the  well-brushed  carpet, 
their  benevolent  master  and  protector  looking  on  their 
sports,  and  caracoles,  and  gambades,  with  pleased,  affisc- 
tionate,  and  even  interested  eyes. 

*'  How  lively  those  scenes — ^they  are  nature  itself,  Mr. 
Dodsley,"  said  Miss  Jane  Harding — <<  Your  magic  lantern 
Is  the  finest  mimic  representation  of  life  I  ever  saw." 

'^  I  know  whereabouts  we  are  now,"  cried  Sophia,  in  a 
low,  earnest,  yet  delighted  tone  of  voice.  <<  Olney  1  Cow- 
per  I  Mrs.  Unwin  1 — Ah  I  sulky  Tiney,  and  Mistress  Bess 
the  vaulter  I" — "  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  cried  the  younger 
children  ;  and  Sophia  had  now  a  much  stronger  object  of 
interest  than  the  pictured  scene,  which  she  left  to  Fanny 
and  Charles,  and  the  other  little  ones. 

'<  But  the  studious,  thoughtful  youth,  who  pored  over 
the  folio  in  the  Temple,"  she  cried[^<'  the  dark-browed, 
stem  man  of  the  Chancery  Court,  Cowper*s  early  fiiend — 
who  was  he  ?** 

<<  Edward  Thurlow,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England." 
-.'^  And  that  other  boy — ^the  noble  boy — the  Westminster 
scholar  P"  said  Sophia. 

<<  Warren  Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India.  These 
three  youths  started  from  the  same  point. — -In  birth,  Cow- 
per  was  certainly  the  most  distinguished  of  the  three  ; — of 
their  respective  talents  we  will  not  now  speak — great  men 
they  all  were — good  men  too,  let  us  hope.  The  lot  was 
cast  into  the  lap.  All  started  for  the  prize  : — ^by  routes 
how  different  did  each  gain  the  appoint^  place  where  all 
human  travellers  meet  I  What  then  were  their  gains  ? — 
which  was  happiest  in  his  course  of  life  F — But  we  must 
follow  them  farther  :  tnie  is  the  Italian  proverb,  which 
says  that  no  man  can  be  pronounced  happy' till  he  is  dead  I 
Which  of  the  three  Westminster  boys  became  the  best  man  ? 
Which  most  nobly  fulfilled'  his  duties  to  his  God,  his  coun- 
try, and  his  kind  V  Whicli — now  that  they  all  are  gone  to 
their  i-eward — enjoys  the  widest,  the  purest,  the  highest 
fame?     Which  remains  the  best  model  to  the  youth  of 

England  ? Not  one  of  the  three  fiiultless,  witliout  doubt  ; 

but  which  of  these  three  gi*eat  men  comes  nearest  the  mark 
at  which  you,  my  boys,  would  aim  ?" 


**  1  suppose  Lord  Thurlow  was  Chancellor  before  Henry 
yil.*s  time,"  said  Fanny  Herbert ;  and  Charles  added  us 
explanation,  *'  Our  history  of  England  only  begins  then, 
so  we  don*t  know  Lord  Thurlow.  Sir  Thomas  More,  yo-a 
remember,  Fanny  ?->— he  was  a  meiry,  kind  man  that 
Chancellor.'* 

"  Your  history  goes  back  to  a  decently  remote  period,** 
said  Mr.  Dodsley,  smiling  at  the  observation  of  the  younp 
historians.  <<  Lord  Thurlow  held  this  high  office  at  a  very 
recent  date,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  at  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Hastings  exercised  the  mighty  government  of  the 
East,  and  Mr.  Cowper  lived  in  neglect,  and  obscurity,  com- 
posing his  poetry." 

"  If  we  were  to  judge  by  our  little  audience,"  said  Mn. 
Herbert,  *<  one  of  your  questions,  nay,  perhaps  two,  are 
already  answered.  The  modest  poet,  living  apart  in  that 
nameless  obscurity,  already  enjoys  not  only  a  higher,  but 
a  more  universal  fome  than  either  of  his  youthful  com- 
peers.  All  our  good  little  folks  here  know  him,  leas  or 
more,  in  his  daily  life,  as  well  as  in  his  beautiful  verse  ; 
they  read  him,  and  quote  him,  and  love  him,  and,  by  daily 
draughts  from  his  stores  of  wisdom  and  of  love,  nourish 
their  moral  and  intellectual  nature  to  a  strength  and  stature 
it  might  never  otherwise  have  attained." 

"  I  fear  you  are  a  confirmed  Cowperite,"  said  Miss  Har- 
ding,  to  her  sister.  ^'  But  what  say  you,  young  gentlemen  T** 
'<  Hastings  for  me !"  cried  Mr.  Frank  Consadine,  the 
Irish  youth.  "  Hastings,  Prince  and  Conqueror  1"  «<  And 
for  me  the  woolsack,"  cried  George  Herbert.  <<  I  would 
rather,  I  think,  just  now,  but  I  may  change  my  mind,  be 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  than  Bngland*s  Sovereign  : 
to  the  one  a  prince  is  bom,  the  other  a  man  must  achieve.*' 
<<  If,"  said  Norman  Gordon,  the  Scottish  youth,  «  one 
could  be  an  Eastern  Vice-king,  or  EnglishKJhancellor,  and 
author  of  the  ^  Task*  at  the  same  time,  one  would  be  at  no 
loss  to  decide  ;"  and  he  half-laughed  at  the  profound  silli. 
ness  of  his  own  cautious  conclusion. 

"  You  would  unite  impossibilities,  Mr.  Norman,"  said 
the  Curate.  "  Cowper*s  poetiy  required  not  only  an  ori- 
ginal cast  or  bias  of  mind,  but  a  preparatory  course  of  lift, 
and  a  mental  discipline  quite  peculiar — ^very  different,  in- 
deed, from  that  of  a  lawyer  and  politician,  or  Eastern  legis- 
lator and  conqueror.  We  must  take  our  three  school-boys 
and  men  exactly  as  we  find  them ;  and  determine  the  claims, 
and  estimate  the  happiness  of  each  on  his  own  merits^  nor 
think  of  what  might  have  been." 

The  younger  children  liked  pictures  better  than  discus- 
sion, so  the  whole  group  solicited  Mr.  Dodsley  to  proceed 
with  his  exhibition,  which  he  did,  still  adhering  to  the  ori- 
ginal idea. 

**  To  afford  you  wider  grounds  for  forming  your  opin- 
ions, my  little  friends,  you  shall  see  each  of  our  heroes  by 
his  own  fireside,  and  alao  in  more  active  and  distinguished 
scenes.  This  first,  is  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  «»- 
lemn  and  antique,  with  its  Gothic,  tag-rag  decorations. 

"  It  is  the  day  of  a  triaL  These  are  the  peers  of  Bri- 
tain,— ^yonder  the  judges  and  prelates  of  the  land,^ 
there  some  of  the  young  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  hon- 
oured in  being  created  members  of  this  House.  Taken  all 
in  all,  the  scene  before  you  represents  the  most  august  tri- 
bunal in  the  world ;  and  before  that  tribunal  is  arraigned 
Warren  Hastings,  the  victim  of  a  triumphant  faction,  the 
object  of  much  ignorant  clamour,  and  of  popular  hatred, 
which  one  can  yet  hardly  condemn,  as  it  sprung  from  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity.  You  see  the  long  perspective  of 
counsel,  and  clerks,  and  ushers,  and  reporters.  That  is 
Burke,  who,  with  the  lightnings  of  his  eloquence,  blights 
and  withers  the  once  fionrishing  and  princely  Hastings. 
And  there  stands  Sheridan,  ready  to  pounce  on  his  victim, 
— to  hold  up  the  proud-minded  vice-king  to  the  abhor- 
rcnce  and  execration  of  the  world,  as  a  monster  of  rapa- 
city, cruelty,  and  tyranny,  swollen  with  wealth  and  bloat- 
ed with  crime,  the  desolator  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
east,  the  wholesale,  cold-blooded  murderer  of  millions  of 
Asiatics. 

<'  The  partisan  orator  may  be  half-conscious  of  the  false, 
hood  of  many  of  his  representation,  and  entirely  so  of 
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their  artificial  gloss  and  high-colouring ;  but  candour  and 
truth  are  not  the  object  of  the  party  man ;  he  vehemently 
proceeds  in  his  statements,  boldly  makes  his  charges,  and 
eloquently  supports  them. 

<<  We  shall  now  presume  the  House  adjourned,  and  fbl. 
law  Hastings  to  his  retirement.  Where  now,  Sophia,  is 
the  gay  Westminster  boy,  the  gallant,  ambitious,  high, 
minded  statesman  and  soldier  of  the  east  ?  Can  you  trace 
Mm  in  that  sallow,  drooping,  arraigned  criminal,  whose 
spirit  is  chafed  almost  to  madness.  In  public  he  folds  up 
his  arms  in  self.8upporting  disdain ;  he  tries  to  smooth  his 
care-worn  brow,  and  to  teach  his  quirering  lip  to  curl  in 
contempt  of  his  open  accusers,  and  more  rancorous  secret 
enemies.  But,  alas !  contempt  and  disdain  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  not  calm,  much  less  are  they  happy  feelings.  The 
persecuted,  if  not  yet  degraded  man,  is  sick  at  his  very 
soul;  his  heart  is  bursting  with  the  indignant  anguish 
which  will  break  it  at  last.  There  may  hare  been,  and  in 
this  still  hour  of  self-commimion  conscience  so  whispers, 
things  faulty  and  blame-worthy  in  his  bold  and  illustrious 
career.  Nor  is  he  free  of  guilt ;  for  his  station  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  loaded  with  responsibility  which  might 
make  even  the  strongesC  and  best-hearted  man  tremble. 
Images  of  long-acted,  painful  scenes  rise  before  him  in  his 
solitude ;  actions  justified,  in  their  passing,  by  the  plea  of 
a  strong  necessity,  which  he  dislikes  and  drnids  to  think 
of  now.  And  here,  the  world  shut  out,  surrounded  as  he 
is  with  all  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  hemispheres,  the  hootings  of  the  London  rabble,  and 
the  hissings  of  the  adder-tongues  of  his  enemies,  still  ring 
in  his  ears  ;  and  to  these  enyenomed  sounds  conscience  in 
his  own  bosom  returns  a  foint,  yet  an  undying  echo.  Per- 
haps  he  max  ^ish,  in  this  anguished  hour,  that  his  lot, 
though  less  splendid,  had  been  more  safe. 

**  To  beguile  an  hour  of  care  he  takes  up  a  volume  of 
the  poetry  of  his  old  school-fellow,  the  lost  William 
Cou'per.  He  has  little  leisure  for  literature,  but  a  linger- 
ing taste  remains  for  what  engrossed  so  many  of  the  happy 
hours  of  happier  days.  He  turns  up  one  passage  after  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  map  and  history  of  Cowper's  life  lie  before 
him.  Are  his  feeling  those  of  pity  or  of  envy  P  Probably 
they  are  a  strangely-entangled  mixture  of  both.  His  eye 
is  riveted  on  a  passage  in  the  poem  of  Expostulation ;  he 
reads  on  and  on  ;  and,  as  if  spell-urged,  pronounces  aloud, 

•  Hact  tbou^tbougb  suckled  St  fUr  Fveedom^s  breast, 
Expmted  sUv*i7  to  the  ocHiquered  Eut  ? 
Pulled  down  the  tyrants  India  lenred  with  dread. 
And  raised  thytdf  a  greater  in  thdr  stead  ? 
Gone  thither  armed  and  hungry,  returned  fbD, 
Fed  tttm  the  richest  velna  of  the  Mogul, 
A  despot  big  with  power,  obtained  by  wealth. 
And  that  obtained  by  rapine  and  by  stealth  r* 

Hastings  can  read  no  fhrther.  This  passage  could  not,  did 
not  apply  to  himself;  in  his  proud  integrity  of  heart  he 
felt  assurt^  of  this.  The  opinions  too  were  those  of  ignor- 
ance. What  could  Cowper  know  of  the  east.  And  then 
he  wonders  at  the  latitude  of  discussion,  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  in  England.  He  dips  again  ;  his  fortune 
may  be  better  this  time ;  for  in  these  rich  volumes  he  per- 
reives  that  there  is  much  poetic  beauty.  He  is  more  for- 
tunate  now,  for  he  opens  at  the  admired  description  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  Post.  How  fine  an  opening ;  and  he 
read  aloud — 

Hark!  lis  the  twanging  horn       *       •       » 
•  ■•••• 

But  oh  I  the  important  budget!  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-sbaklng  music,  who  can  say 
yfhat  are  its  tidings  ?— have  our  troops  awaked  ? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  ttie  nmrmurs  oTthe  AUantie  wave  f 
IsIiiniA  VRSB  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jeweUed  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?'— 

<'  The  heart-struck  but  fascinated  reader  proceeds  on,  in 
spite  of  himself,  till  he  finishes  the  finest  passages  of  fhe 
poem,  those  which  unveil  the  habits  and  amiable  character 
of  his  early  friend.     If  there  were  some  stir  and  bitterness 


in  his  spirit  on  the  first  perusal  of  offensive  strictures,  that 
is  past  now.  He  lays  down  the  book  with  a  quiet  sigh  ; 
and,  striring  to  fix  his  mind  upon  all  that  has  been  most 
brilliant  in  his  fortunes,  can  only  remember  how  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  a  Westminster  school-boy ; 
and  that  both  he  and  William  Cowper  have  long  since 
passed  the  meridian  of  life. 

"  Are  you  not  yet  tired.  Miss  Fanny,  of  gazing  on  that 
gorgeous  bed-chamber,"  said  the  curate;  **  the  bed  of 
carved  ivory  and  gold,  the  silken  draperies,  and  couches  of 
crimson  and  gold  curiously  worked ;  the  sllver-framed 
mirrors,  the  rich  porcelain  vases  and  foot-baths ;  the  splen. 
did  toilette,  with  its  jewelled  ornaments ;  the  ivory  and 
ebony  cabinets,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  in  the  highest 
style  of  eastern  decoration,  exhibiting  groups  exquisitely 
executed ;  religious  processions,  festivals,  marriages,  in 
short,  a  series  of  gorgeous  pictures  nf  eastern  numners. 
Those  caskets  on  the  toilette  contain  some  of  the  rarest 
jewels  of  the  east.  That  large  emerald  is  to  be  sent  to- 
morrow morning  to  a  certain  lady  of  questionable  fhme, 
but  of  great  influence ;  for  the  proud  Hastings  must  stoop 
to  make  friends,  at  this  crisis,  by  arts  he  would  once  have 
spumed,  and  still  loathes.  That  gold  bed,  preserved  with 
such  care  in  his  own  chamber,  is  hitended  for  a  gift  or  tri- 
bute  to  the  Queen  of  England.*' 

The  children  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  gazing ;  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  said,  '<  I  fisar,  my  dears,  if  thus  fiEiscinated  by 
grandeur,  you  will  ill  bear  a  transition  to  the  dull,  low- 
roofed  parlour  at  Olney.**  **  No  :  were  it  a  dungeon  with 
such  inmates,"  cried  Sophia,  resolutely  turning  fh>m  the 
beautiful  picture  ^f  the  interior  of  Mr.  Hastings*  bed. 
chamber — «  Well  said,  Sophia, .  if  you  stand  to  it,*'  re- 
turned her  mother — "  But  I  see  Charies  and  Mr.  Norman 
long  for  another  peep  of  those  Eastern  weapons  suspended 
over  the  chimney.** — "  That  most  beautifid  scimitar,  the 
handle  studded  and  blazing  with  jewels  I**  cried  the  peeping 
boy, — <«  and  those  exquisite  pistols!  how  was  it  possible  to 
paint  them  so  truly  ?  And  that — Damascus  blade,  did  you 
call  it  ?*• 

"  Lest  the  transition  to  sad,  sombre,  puritanic  Olney,  be 
too  violent,  we  will  first,  if  you  please,  visit  the  Lord 
Chancellor,**  said  Mr.  Dodsley. — «  Presto  I  There  he  is  at 
the  head  of  the  state  council-board  ;  these  a  re  his  colleagues 
— ^his  party  friends,  his  rivals,  his  fiatterers,  his  under- 
miners,  ranged  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  he  knows  them  all 
well :  they  may  injure,  but  they  cannot  deceive  him.  He 
looks  grim,  and  stem,  and  unhealthy^  Even  now  there  is 
spasm  iipon  him ;  a  youth  of  hard  sedentary  study,  a 
manhood  of  incessant  labour,  and  latteriy,  a  weight  of  pub. 
lie  and  of  private  cares,  have  weighed  and  broken  down 
Ixnrd  Thurlow.  He  looks  old  before  his  time.  His  tem. 
per,  even  his  friends  allow,  has  become  rugged,  boisterous, 
arrogant, — almost  bratal.  But  they  know  not  the  secret 
pangs  that  torture  him,  or  they  might  bear  with  patience, 
or  pardon  with  gentleness,  those  fierce  ebullitions  of  rage 
that  will  not  adcnowledge  sickness  nor  infirmity.  Even 
in  the  death-gripe,  he  will  clutch  those  magic  seals.  But 
now  he  presides  at  that  Board,  whtere  the  subject  of  discus, 
sion  is  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  Empire, — ^the  weal  or  wo 
of  millions  yet  unborn.  If  the  feeling  of  bodily  languor 
for  an  instant  overpower  his  intellectual  energies,  alarmed 
ambition  stings  his  mind  into  preternatural  strength,  for 
he  penetrates  the  arts  of  a  wily  rival,  who,  affecting  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  measures,  secretly  labours  to  thwart  them, 
and  to  undermine  him  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  He  puts  forth  all  his  strength,  tramples  the 
reptile  in  the  dust,  and  seats  himself  at  the  head  of  empire 
more  firmly  and  securely  than  ever.  Is  he  happy  now? 
He  thinks  he  should  be  so,  but  he  thinks  little  of  it ;  he 
has  leisure  for  nothing,  heart  for  nothing,  memory  for  no- 
thing, save  his  high  function,  and  the  arts  necessary  to 
maintain  himself  in  it.  He  has  no  time,  and  indeed  no 
wish  to  ascertain  his  own  state  either  of  body  or  mind.  If 
he  has  no  leisure  to  attend  to  his  health,  how  can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  time  for  self-examination,  or  for  serious 
thought.  He  once  had  many  schemes,  the  growth  of  his 
strong  and  even  enlarged  mind,  for  the^welfare  of  the  State, 
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and  the  bafpineu  of  his  old  prirate  ftiendt,— bat  tkey 
muat  be  deUy«d.  And  now  ha  lows  eren  tfaye  wiBh  for 
tbcdr  acGomplkkment ;  hit  bent,  never  either  very  kind  or 
ao£t,  bag  become  narrowed  as  well  as  callous ;  his  temper 
waxes  more  and  mere  hard,  and  gLoomy,  and  rqmlsive ; 
his  private  friends  tall  off,  disgusted  by  his  neglect,  and 
surly,  arrogant  haughtiness.  They  hare  no  longer  any 
common  sympathies  with  Edwnd,  Lord  Thurlow.  He 
stalks  through  his  magnificent  house  alone ;  he  writes, 
erases,  burns,  knits  his  brows  over  communications  and 
despatches  which  offend  him, — and  mai^y  things  offend  him, 
-*he  sits  up  half  the  night  plunged  in  business ;  the  sur- 
geoB  who  of  late  deqis  in  his  house  administers  a  sleeping 
draught,  and  he  will  try  to  obtain  a  few  hours  of  troubled 
Depose.  Had  pride  allowed  him,  he  could  almost  have  ad- 
dressed the  obsequious  medical  man  in  the  well-remembered 
wonU  of  Macbeth,— p 

'Canst  tbon  not  mtoifter  to  a  mind  diaested  ?* 

Many,  many  years  ago,  he  bad  seen  Garrick  play  that 
character  and  many  others,  when  William  Cowper,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  was  his  compaiuoB  to  Drury  Lime.  They 
bad  spouted  the  favourite  passages  together  fif^  times,  af. 
ter  fetuming  home  to  sup,  now  in  Cowper*s  chambers,  now 
in  Thurlow's.  Of  rhetoric  and  declamation  Edward  Thur- 
low was  ever  an  admirer ;  young  Cowper  relished  more 
the  intense  passion,  or  the  desp  pOhos  of  the  scene. 

<<  The  memory  of  his  old  feUow-student  and  companion 
had  been  revived  on  this  night,  by  the  arrival  of  a  volume, 
just  pubUsbed,  of  Cowper*s  poetry.  With  a  feeling  border- 
ing on  contempt,  Lord  Thurlow  threw  it  from  him  un- 
opened. Now  another  scene  of  our  magic  glass,  and  be- 
hold the  High  Chancellor  lays  bis  throbbing  but  ever  clear 
head  on  a  downy  pillow,  and  sets  his  alarunwwatch  to  an 
early  hour ;  Anr,  sick  or  well,  he  must  be  at  Windsor  by 
ten  towmorrow.  He,  however,  leaves  orders,  that  at  what- 
ever hour  his  private  secretary*  who  is  waiting  the  issue  of 
an  important  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  re- 
turn, he  be  admitted  to  him ;— Xord  Thurlow  has  an  im- 
pression, that,  though  he  may  stretch  his  limbs  on  that  bed 
of  state,  sleep  will  not  visit  him  till  he  learn  the  fortune  of 
the  day— hears  how  the  vote  has  gone.  It  was  a  debate  on 
the  African  slave-trade.  He  first  inquired  the  vote— Jt  was 
favourable.  He  glanced  over  the  reports  of  the  leading 
speeches ; — ^the  vote  was  his, — but  the  foeling,  the  spirit  of 
the  night  was  strongly  against  him.  There  was  the  qieech 
of  Charles  Fox  ;  and  he  had  quoted  Cowper  I — a  beautiiul 
apostrophe  to  Freedom,  cheered  by  all  the  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  forced  to  admire,  vote  afterwards  as  they 
might. 

*<  Lord  Thurlow  now  sets  himself  to  sle^  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  his  strong  will  is  omnipotent  even  here.  But 
over  the  empire  of  dreams  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  had  no 
power, — Fancy  is  not  a  ward  of  Cliancery.  His  visions 
were  gloomy  and  distempered.  His  youth,  his  manhood, 
his  present  life  are  all  fantastically,  but  vividly  blended. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  that  haunts  him  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  then  it  becomes  Charles  Pox,  and  anon  it  changes 
to  William  Cowper,  and  again  back  to  Fox.  But  his 
hour  comes,  the  alarum  wakes  him,  and  he  is  almost  glad 
of  the  relief." 

<<  Would  you  choose  to  see  the  Chancdlor^s  diessing- 
room,  Fanny,  and  his  anti-chamber,  and  the  persons  met  in 
levee  there,  thus  early,  in  a  chill,  foggy,  winter's  morn- 
ing P*'    Fanny  chose  to  do  so. 

And  there  was  seen  the  plain  chamber  of  the  English 
Minister,  lights  burning  dimly  in  the  cold,  heavy  air, — a 
fire  choked  with  smoke. 

<<  Ah,  poor  old  gentleman,**  cried  Fanny,  ^<  there  he  is,  so 
cold,  I  am  sure,  and  so  very  cross  he  looks, — the  poor  ser- 
vant that  shaves  him  looks  so  terribly  frightened.  Well, 
considering  how  late  he  was  of  getting  to  bed,  and  all,  I 
don*t  think,  brother  George,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  a  High 
Chancellor— at  least  in  winter ;  partioilarly  when  the  King 
wishes  to  see  him  so  early  at  Windsor,  to  scold  him  perhaps.'* 

<<  O,  you  silly  child,*'  said  her  sister. 

<'  Not  so  silly,  Miss  Sophia,**  said  the  Curate.     «  To  be 


sure,  there  is  no  great  hardship  visible  here,  still  I  could 
have  wished  the  I..ord  Chancellor  a  longer  and  sounder 
sleq> ;  and  it  is  very  wise,  Fanny,  to  learn  young,  *  that 
all  is  not  gold  which  glisters.*  But  now  we  shall  suppose 
the  Chancellor  shaved  and  booted,  his  hasty  cup  of  coffee 
swallowed — as  the  Jews  did  the  Passover — standing,  his 
loins  girt;  for  he  too  is  bound  for  the  wilderness.  In 
short,  he  detests  Windsor  interviews.  A  secretary  bears 
his  portfolio  ;  his  carriage  is  at  €he  door ;  he  hurries 
through  the  circle  of  adulators,  aoliciton  of  bis  patronage^ 
understrappers  of  all  kinds,  that  wait  his  appearance, — 
the  whole  herd  hateful  to  hLoo,  and  he  to  them ;  and  he  is 
not  a  nxan  of  glozing  words  or  feigning  courtesy.  No  man 
in  England  can  say  <  Ko  *  more  gruifiy  or  decidedly.  A 
few  indiq>ensable  words  uttered,  he  hurries  on.  Near  the 
door  you  note  a  young  clergyman,  his  fine  features  <  sick- 
lied o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought*  His  profile  strik- 
ingly resembles  that  of  William  Cowper,  and  Lord  Thur- 
low  recall  .his  dream,  and  Charles  Pox*s  quotation  ;  and, 
with  his  old  accurate  Temple  habits,  takes  the  port-folio 
himself  and  directs  his  secretary  to  return  and  bring  him 
a  volume  <  lying  on  the  third  shelf  of  a  certain  cabinet  in 
his  business-room,  between  a  pamphlet  on  India  affiun^ 
and  that  something  about  Lord  George  Gordon.'  He  now 
perfectly  recollected— for  his  memory  was  tenacious  of  every 
thing — that  Cowper  had  lost  his  paltry  sort  of  appointment, 
— had  gone  derangeii^was  always  stootntf^y— and  now 
piped  in  some  rural  shades  or  other,  sunk  into  nobotfy,  with 
probably  not  political  interest  sufficient  to  influence  the 
election  of  the  neighbouring  borough-reeve.  There  hajl 
been  a  degree  of  impertinence  in  sending  such  a  book  to 
him  ;  or  it  was,  at  least,  an  act  of  silliness,  and  shewed 
small  knowledge  of  lifo.  But  Fox  had  quoted  it ;  so  once 
beyond  the  smoke  of  London,  Thurlow  turns  over  the 
leaves.  The  carriage  rolls  on,  post-haste,  to  the  audience 
of  Migesty ;  but  habit  has  enabled  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  read  even  in  the  most  rapid  whirling  motion.  He 
dips  at  random  in  search  of  Fox's  passage,  and  stumbles  on 
that  splendid  on^-.<  All  flesh  is  grass.*  '  Cowper  should 
have  been  in  the  church,'  thought  he ;  '  a  dignified  churchr 
man  he  is  unfit  for,  but  he  might  have  made  a  tolerabb 
pariah  priest,  if  he  would  steer  clear  of  Methodistical  non- 
sense.'— He  dips  again — <  One  sheltered  hare  ;*  *  whining 
stuff  1  or  is  he  mad  still  ?*  His  eye  falls  on  that  passage 
beginning — ^  How  various  his  employments  whom  the 
world  calls  idle  ;*  and  he  reads  on,  not  with  the  natural 
feelings  of  Hastings,  but  yet  not  wholly  unmoved,  till  he 
got  to  the  words,  ^  Sipping  calm  the  flagrant  lymph  which 
neatly  she  prepares,*  when,  throwing  down  the  book,  the 
man,  strong  in  the  spirit  of  this  world's  wisdom,  mutters 
to  himself,  <  piperly  trash  l—and  is  it  this  Charles  Fox 
quotes  ?  The  devil  quotes  scripture  for  his  use,  and  Fox 
would  quote  the  devil  for  his.'  Lord  Thurlow  then  plunges 
into  that  red  portfolio  which  engrosses  so  much  of  his  time 
— so  much  of  his  souL 

<<  And  now  <  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor'  lises  on  the 
ambitious,  and  prosperous,  and  proud  statesman  : — ^he 
smooths  his  brow ;  his  sovereign  welcomes  him  graciously ; 
his  audience  passes  off  well ;  he  hastens  back  to  London, 
where  a  thousand  affairs  await  to  occupy  and  torture  though 
they  cannot  distract  him.  He  snatches  a  morsel  of  cold  meat ; 
swallows  a  glass  of  wine  :  and  off  to  the  House  of  Peers,  to 
be  baited  for  six  long  hours  by'the  bull-dogs  of  Opposition.*' 

<<  And  what  has  the  poor  gentleman  for  all  this  P*  said 
little  Fanny.     <'  I  am  sure  he  has  hard  work  of  it.** 

<<  How  idly  you  do  talk,  Fanny  ;  is  he  not  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  F**  cried  her  sister. 

<<  And  fills  high— I  may  say,  the  highest  place  ;  has  im- 
mense patronage  ;  is  the  maker  of  bishops,  and  deans,  and 
judges,  and  every  thing,"  said  George. 

<<  And  has  immense  revenues,*'  added  the  Curate  ;<<  es- 
tates, mansions,— all  that  money  can  command.'* 

<<  Poor  old  gentleman,"  said  Fanny,  <<  I  am  glad  he  has . 
also  that  wool-sack  to  rest  himself  on,  for  I  am  sure  he 
must  be  sadly  tired  and  worried." 

<<  Turn  we  to  Olncy— .to  that  dwelUng  in  the  very  heart 
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abode  s— no  poet*8  fiibled  retireaeiit,  entbowend  in  sylTan 
■olitvdes,  by  wild  wandering  brook  or  stately  riTer*8  brink, 
skirted  with  hanging  woods,  or  Tine-clad  steeps,  or  tower. 
inf  mountains. — Here  is  the  parlour.** — '<  But  pray  stop, 
air,**  cried  Sophia,  ^<  that  dull  house  liad  its  pleasant  ac 
cestories  ;  hare  you  forgot  the  greenhouse,  the  plants,  the 
foldllnches  ;  that  pleasant  window,  looking  oyer  the  neigh. 
bour*s  orchard  ? — and  what  so  beautiful  as  an  orchard, 
when  the  white  plum-blossom  has  come  full  out,  and  the 
pink  apple  flowers  are  just  budding  l*' 
**  And  Beau,  and  Tiney,"  cried  Fanny. 
*^  I  haye  ft>rgot  none  of  these  things,  my  dears,  said  Mr. 
Dodsley.  Only  I  fear  that  to  see  them,  as  Cowper  saw  them, 
we  must  haye  a  poet's  glass  ;  an  instrument  of  higher 
powers  than  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  and  clothing  eyery 
olject  with  softer,  or  warmer,  or  sunnier  hues  than  eyen 
^at  pretty  toy  : — ^where  could  that  be  bought,  Fanny  ?" 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  said  Fanny. 

^*  We  may  borrow  one  for  a  day,  or  a  fow  hours  or  so,** 
•aid  Sophia,  smiling  intelligently. 

^  It  is  but  &ir  to  use  Mr.  Cowper's  gUns  in  yiewing  his 
own  pictures,— and  Mra.  Unwin's  specUdes,  in  judging  of 
her  domestic  comforts,**  said  the  Curate.  "  There  is  the 
paiioor  ; — it  looks  doubly  snug  to-night.  Now  you  are 
to  recollect  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  scene  passes  on 
m  night  when  Mr.  Hastings*  iriai  is  proceeding ;  and  while 
Lord  Thurlow  is  busy  and  distracted  in  his  bi^eau.  Tea 
is  oyer — the  hares  are  asleep  on  the  rug..-.Beau,  the  spaniel, 
lies  in  the  bosom  of  Bess,  the  maukin.  On  the  table  lie 
some  yolnmes  of  yeyages,  which  Mrs.  Hill  has  this  day 
•eat  ftmn  London  to  Mr.  Cowper,  with  a  ftw  rare.  West 
India  seeds  for  his  greenhouse,  as  he  calls  it.  There  is  a 
kind  bat  short  letter  from  her  husband,  Cowper's  old  Mend ; 
— Ibr  he  too,  is  a  busy  man  m  the  courts,  though  not  Lord 
Chancdlor— -and  there  is  a  polite  note  from  henelf.  There 
has  also  been  a  letter  from  Mr.  Unwin  this  eyening,  a  yery 
kind  one,  filial  and  confidential.  Mr.  Cowper's  cumbrous 
writing  apparatus  is  on  the  table,  for  he  has  not  yet  got  his 
Best,  handy,  writing-desk  from  Lady  Hesketh.  His  for- 
mer writing-table  had  become  crsay,  and  paralytic  in  its 
old  limbs  ;  but  to-night,  he  has,  by  a  happy  thought  of 
Mrs.  Unwin's  got  that  forgotten  card-taUe  lugged  down 
from  the  lumber  garret,  and  he  shakes  it,  finds  it  steady, 
sad  ngoioes  oyer  it.  And  now  the  fire  is  trimmed  for  the 
erening ;  the  candles  are  snuBed  ;  they  shew  a  print  of 
Mr.  Newton,  and  a  few  prints  of  other  rather  ugly,  grim- 
looking,  eyangelical  ministers,  and  black  profile  shades  of 
•ome  <^  Mrs.  Unwin's  friends.  Yet  all  looks  comfortable 
and  ftels  pleasant  to  the  inmates— for  this  is  their  home. 
0 1  that  magic,  transfiguring  word  1  but  this  home  is  indeed 
s  peaceful  and  a  happy  one. 

<<  Mr.  Cowper  relates  to  his  companion  the  eyents  of  his 
long,  morning  ramble, — a  rambling  narratiye ;  simple,  de. 
•criptiye,  somewhat  pathetic  too,  nor  unrelieyed  by  a  few 
delicate  touches  of  Cowper's  peculiar  humour.  And  she 
listens  all  beneyolent  smiles  to  his  yentures,  happened  in 
meadow  and  mire-.*'  o'er  hills,  through  yidleys,  and  by 
riyers*  banks  ;*  and,  in  her  turn,  t^b  him  of  two  poor 
persons  distressed  in  mind,  and  pinched  in  drcnmstances, 
who  had  called  at  their  house ;  and  mentions  what  she  had 
done  for  them,  and  consults  what  forther  deed  of  mercy  or 
charity  she  and  her  friend  may  jointly  accomplish  hefore 
that  day  dosed.  And  now  Sam,  Mr.  Cowper's  excellent 
and  attached  seryant,  or  rather  humble  friend,  who  in  ad< 
yersity  had  cleayed  to  him,  enters  the  room.  Sam  knew 
Bothingof  London  lifo  or  London  wages,  or  oifidal  bribes, 
or  perquisites ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  eyer  Lord 
Thurlow  had  such  a  servant  as  Mr.  Cowper's  Sam ;  for 
this  is  no  inconsiderable  item  in  a  man's  domestic  happi- 
ness. And  vnless  we  know  all  these  little  matters^  how 
can  we  pronounce  a  true  deliyerance." 

**  We  may  guess,  that  honest  Sam  and  his  qualities 
would  haye  been  of  little  utility,  and  of  small  yalue  to 
Edward,  Lord  Thurlow,  any  way,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert ; 
"  and  so  throw  the  attached  seryant  wx^  of  his  scale  alto- 
gether," 


<<  I  foar  so  :^Wdt  Sam,  ciyilly,  but  fnther  fimnally, 
neither  like  a  footman  of  parts  nor  of  figure,  mentions 
that  John  Cox,  the  parish  derk  of  All  Saints*  Parish, 
Northampton,  waits  in  the  kitchen  for  those  obituary  yerses 
engrossed  with  the  annual  bill  of  mortality,  which  Mr. 
Ctneper  had  for  some  years  furnished  on  his  solicitation. 

<< '  Ay,  Sam,— say  I  wUl  be  ready  for  him  in  a  ftw  mi- 
nutes, and  giye  the  poor  maa  a  cup  of  beer,*  said  the  cour- 
teons  poet.  *  I  must  first  read  the  yerses  to  you,  Mary,* 
continued  he,  as  Sam  left  tbe  parkrar ;  *  yon  are  my  cridc^ 
my  Sam  Johnson,  and  Monthly  Reyiower  :*— and  he  reads 
those  fine  yerses  beginning,  <  He  who  sits  from,  day  to 
day.* 

«  <Ilike  them,  Bfr.  Cowper,*  nidhUcalm  friend;  and 
that  was  praise  enough.— .John  Cox  was  ushered  in,  bmsbed 
his.  eye  hastily  oyer  the  paper,  scraped  with  his  ibet,  and 
said  he  dared  to  say  these  lines  might  do  well  enoogh. 
The  gentleman  he  employed  before  was  so  learned,  no  ens 
in  the  parish  understood  him.  And  Cbwper  smiles,  and 
sajTs,  <  If  the  yerses  please,  and  are  not  f  '  ' 
be  hopes  Mr.  Cox  will  employ  Um  agaia.' 

"  Aad  now  the  postboy's  horn  is  heaid,  sad  flam  Mes 
forth.  Mr.  Cowpes  is  not  rich  enoogh  to  buy  newspapers  f 
but  his  friends  don't  forget  Urn,  nor  his  tastes.  When. 
ertr  any  thing  likdy  to  interest  his  fteUags  occsvs  in  the 
busy  world,  some  khid  friend  addnsses  •  p«p«r  to  Ofciey. 
Thus  he  keeps  pace  with  the  world,  tluragh  remote  from 
its  stir  and  contaminatioa.  He  isadi  akmd  anoUier  psr« 
tioa  of  the  trial  of  UastiagB,  most  rdoctaat  as  friead  and 
as  Christian  to  belieye  his  old  schooUfollow  tbe  gaiMy 
blood-dyed  oppiesaor  that  he  is  here  described.  He  reads 
the  heads  of  a  bill  bronght  in  by  the  Lord  CkaaeeUor  to 
diaage,  to  extend  rather,  the  erindnal  code  of  tiie  coan« 
try;  and  says,  possionatdy,  *  Will  they  neycr  try  pre^ 
yentiye  means  P  Then  isno  flesh  in  man's  obdarate  heut, 
it  doth  not  ftd  for  man.*  He  ddms  tiie  motley  oontents 
of  the  'little  folio  of  four  pages,*  gathering  the  goings 
on  of  the  great  Babel,  as  food  for  fritnre  rumination ;  and 
he  woald  haye  read  Um  speech  of  the  Chancellor,  had  aot 
more  important  eooeems  carried  him  away ,— 4br  old  John 
Queeney,  the  shoemaker  in  the  bade  stiset,  hmgs  to  set 
Mr.  Cowper  by  faio  bed^dde.  Mr.  Nowtoa,  Jeha*s  mtn. 
ister,  is  in  Lostdoh  ;  and  thoagh  Joha  aad  Mr.  Cowper  are 
in  nowise  acquainted,  saying  sedag  each  other  ia  church, 
there  are  dear  ties  and  blessed  hopes  common  to  both ;  so 
Cowper  goes  off  inmiediatdy.  But  since  Mn.  Unwin  in- 
sists that  it  is  a  cold  damp  night,  he  takes  his  grent'^XNit-, 
though  only  to  please  her,  ai^  Sam  marches  before  with 
the  lantern.  John  Qaeeney  has  but  one  poor  room,  Sam 
would  be  an  intruder  there ;  and  as  it  is  hardi  to  haye 
hiin  wait  in  the  street,  l^u  the  attendant  or  horses  of  a 
fine  lady,  Sam  is  sent  hosse  by  his  amiable  master. 

«  When,  in  an  boor  afterwards,  Mr.  Cowper  return^ 
he  tdl9  that  JohnQueeney  isldylng,  and  will  probably  not 
see  oyer  the  night;  that  he  is  ill  indeed,  but  that  the  King 
and  the  nobles  of  England  might  gladly  exdiange  states 
with  that  poor  shoeAiaker,  in  the  back  street  of  (Nney  :— 
his  warfore  was  acoomplidied  I  Mrs.  Uuwia  uaderstands 
him ;  she  breathes  a  silent  inward  prayer,  for  her  dying 
fellow-creature,  and  follow-Christian ;  and  no  more  is  said 
on  this  su1]ject.  Cowper,  now  in  a  steady  and  cheerM 
yoio^  reads  the  ontliae  of  a  petitioa  he  has  drawa  out  ia 
name  of  the  poor  laoe^woriters  of  Olney,  against  an  in- 
tended duty  on  candles.  On  tliem  such  a  tax  would  haye 
foUen  grieyondy.  *  My  dear  Mr.  Cowper,  this  is  more 
like  an  indignant  remonstrance  than  an  humble  petition^* 
said  his  friend,  with  her  placid  smile. 

«<  Indeed  and  I  fear  it  is.  How  could  it  weU  be  other- 
wise  ?  But  this  must  be  modified ;  the  poet's  imprudsace 
mast  not  hurt  the  poor  lace-workers'  cause.* 

^  And  now  Sam  brings  in  supper — a  Roman  meal,  in 
the  day's  of  Some's  heroic  simpUdty ;  aad  when  it  Is  with- 
drawn, Hannah,  the  sole  maid-seryant,  comes  in  to  say 
she  has  carried  one  blanket  to  Widow  Jennings,  and  ano- 
ther to  Jenny  Hibberts ;  aad  thfit  the  ddyering  children 
.  had  actually  danced  round,  and  hugged,  and  kissed  the 
I  comfortable  night-dothing,  for  lack  of  which  they  perish. 
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ed ;  and  that  the  women  themselves  shed  tears  of  thankful- 
ness, for  this  well-timed,  mnch-wanted  sapply. 

<^  <  And  yoa  were  sore  to  tell  them  they  came  not  from 
us,*  said  the  poet.  Hannah  replied  that  she  had,  and 
withdrew. 

*•'  *■  These  hlankets  cannot  cost  the  generous  Thornton 
above  ten  shillings  a-piece,  Mr.  Cowper,*  says  Mrs.  Unwin. 
'  Oh !  how  many  a  ten-shUlings  that  would,  in  this  severe 
season,  soften  the  lot  of  the  industrious  poor,  are  every 
night  lavished  in  the  city  he  inhabits  1  How  many  blan- 
kets would  the  opera-tickets  of  this  one  night  purchase  I 
And  can  any  one  human  creature  have  the  heart  or  the 
right  thus  to  lavish,  yea,  though  not  sinfully,  yet  surely 
not  without  blame,  while  but  one  other  of  the  same  great 
Amily  perishes  of  hunger,  or  of  cold  ?* 

<<  And  they  speak  of  their  poor  neighbours  by  name ; 
they  know  many  of  them,  their  good  qualities,  their  &ults, 
and  their  necessities.  And  fireside  discourse  flows  on  in  the 
easy  current  of  old,  endeared,  and  perfect  intimacy ;  and 
Cowper  is  led  incidentally  to  talk  of  dark  panages  in  his 
earlier  life ;  of  the  Providence  which  had  guided  and  led 
kim  to  this  restinf-plaoe  <  by  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  ;*  of  the  mercy  in  which  he  had  been  afflicted ;  of  a 
great  deliverance  suddenly  wrought ;  of  the  a&x  which  had 
led  him  into  the  wilderness,  while  '  the  banner  over  him 
was  love.*  And  then  the  talk  ebbs  back  to  old  friends,  now 
absent ;  to  domestic  cares,  and  little  family  concerns  and 
plans ;  the  garden,  or  the  greenhouse,  matter  *■  fond  and 
trivial,*  yet  interestiing,  and  clothed  in  the  language  of  a 
poet,  and  adorned  by  a  poet's  fimcy. 

<<  I  must  again  ask,  had  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  ever 
g^ned  to  his  heart  any  one  intelligent  and  affectionate  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  could  thus  unb^  his  mind — ^pour  forth 
his  heart  of  hearts — in  the  unchiUed  confidence  of  a  never- 
failing  sympathy:  This  I  shall  consider — the  possession 
of  this  friends— an  immense  weight  in  Cowper*s  scale,  when 
we  come  to  a^ust  the  balance,'*  said  Mr.  Dodsley. 

«  <  I  must  now  read  you  the  fruits  of  my  morning's 
study,  ma'am,'  says  our  poet,  after  a  pause ;  '  I  had  well- 
nigh  forgot  that.'— And  he  reaids  his  sublime  requiem  on  the 
loss  of  the  Royal  George. 

|r  «  <  I  am  mistaken  if  this  be  not  wonderfully  grand,  Mr. 
Cowper,'  says  his  ancient  critic  <  But  hark  1  our  cuckoo 
clock.  It  must  be  regulated—yon  forget  your  duties,  sir — 
Tiney  must  be  put  up,  and'— 

«  <  You  must  just  allow  me,  Mary,  to  give  one  puff  of 
the  bellows  to  the  greenhouse  embers.  The  air  feels  chilly 
to-night — my^  precious'1  orange-tree.'  And  Mrs.  Unwin 
■miles  over  his  fond  care,  as  the  gentleman  walks  off  wiA 
the  bellows  under  his  arm. 

<<  And  now  it  is  the  stated  hour  of  fomily  worship.  Sam 
and  Hannah  march  forward  in  decent  order.  But  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  pious  househohi  rites,  where 
the  author  of  the  Task  is  priest  and  worshipper.  Affec- 
tionate *■  Goodnights,'  close  the  scene.  And  this  is  the  order 
of  the  evenings  at  Olney. 

^<  Cowper  regulates  the  cuckoo  clock ;  for  though  he  has 
no  alarum  watch,  or  impending  audience  of  Mi^esty,  he 
lays  many  duties  on  himself,  lowly,  yet  not  igxioble ;  so 
about  the  same  hour  that  the  Chancellor  rolls  off  flor 
Windsor,; Cowper,  also  alert  in  duty,  is  penning  his fiur 
copy  of  the  lace-worker's  petition  to  Parliament,  or  de- 
spatching  one  of  his  playful,  affectionate  epistles  to  his 
cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  or  acknowledging  the  bounty  of  the 
benevolent  Thornton  to  the  poor  of  Olney.  And  now,  body 
and  mind  refreshed,  the  blessings  oif  the  night  remembered, 
and  the  labours  of  the  day  dedicated  in  short  prayer  and 
with  forvent  praise,  and  he  is  in  his  greenhouse  study,  chill 
though  it  be,  for  it  is  quiet  and  sequestered.  S<»  here, 
Fanny>-^ur  last  picture.  But  so  minutely  has  the  poet 
described  his  favourite  retreat  that  this  sketch  may  be 
deemed  superfluous  labour.  Yet  this  is  and  will  ever  be  a 
cherished  q>ot ;  for  here  many  of  his  virtuous  days  were 
■pent. 

"  Whyjpunue  the  theme  farther,"  continued  the  Curate, 
«  you  all  know  the  simple  tenor  of  his  life  :— 


<  Thw  did  he  toBvel  oa  tub's  < 
In  cbeerAU  godHocM.* 

The  visitations  to  which  his  delicately-organized  mind 
was  liable,  I  put  out  of  view.  They  were  a  mystery 
beyond  his  mortal  being — far  beyond  our  limited  human 
intelligence.  And  tell  me  now,  my  young  friends,  whidi, 
at  the  close  of  his  memorable  life,  may  be  pronounced  the 
best,  and,  by  consequence,  the  happiest  man  of  our  Three 
Westminster  Boys?  Each  was  'sprung  of  earth's  fint 
blood ;'  and  though  I  do  not  assert  that  any  one  of  the 
three  is  a  faultless  model,  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  which 
has  your  suffrage  ? — He  who,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect 
and  ambition,  the  hardihood  and  energy  of  his  character, 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  this  mighty 
empire,— -he,  the  conqueror  of  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  East, 
who,  by  arms  and  policy,  knit  another  mighty  empire  to 
this, — or  he — '  the  stricken  deer,'  who  sought  the  shades, 
the  arrow  rankling  in  his  side — ^who  dwelt  apart,  in  *■  blest 
seclusion  from  a  jarring  world,'  and  who,  as  his  sole  me- 
morial and  trophy,  has  left  us 

'  TUi  tingle  voltune  paramount*  ** 
And  Mr.  Dodsley  lifted  Sophia's  small  and  elegant  copy 
of  Cowper*s  works,  and  gave  it  into  the  hand  of  the  youth 
next  him. 

An  animated  discussion  now  arose ;  and  when  Mias  Hard- 
ing collected  the  votes,  she  found  the  young  gentlemen  were 
equally  divided  between  Hastings  and  Thiirlow.  The 
young  ladies  were,  however,  unanimous  for  Cowper ;  and 
the  Curate  gave  his  suffrage  with  theirs,  repeating, 

**  Blenings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  pcaiae. 
Who  gare  lu  nobler  lores  and  nobler  caret— 
Tine  poets— who,  on  earth  bare  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth,  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays,** 


DIRGE  OF  WALLACE. 

Thzt  lighted  a  taper  at  the  dead  of  night. 

And  chanted  their  holiest  hymn ; 
But  her  brow  and  her  bosom  were  damp  with  affright. 

Her  eye  was  all  sleepless  and  dim  1 
And  the  lady  of  Elderslie  wept  for  her  Lord, 

When  a  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  room, 
When  her  curtain  had  shook  of  its  own  accord. 
And  the  raven  had  flai^'d  at  her  window-board. 

To  tell  of  her  warrior's  doom  I 

<<  Now  sing  you  the  death. song,  and  loudly  pray 

«  For  the  soul  of  my  knight  so  dear ; 
^<  And  call  me  a  widow  this  wretched  day, 

<<  Since  the  warning  of  God  is  here  I 
<<  The  nightmare  rides  on  my  strangled  sleep  i-^ 

"  The  lord  of  my  bosom  is  doom'd  to  die  ; 
'^  His  valorous  breast  they  have  wounded  deep  ; 
'<  And  the  blood-red  tears  shall  his  country  weep, 

«  For  Wallace  of  Elderslie !" 

Yet  knew  not  his  country  that  ominous  hour. 

Ere  the  loud  matin-bell  was  rung. 
That  a  trumpet  of  death  on  an  English  tower. 

Had  the  dirge  of  her  champion  sung  I 
When  his  dungeon-light  looked  dim  and  red 

On  the  high-bom  blood  of  a  martyr  slain. 
No  anthem  was  sung  at  his  holy  death-bed^ 
No  weeping  there  was  when  his  bosom  bled. 

And  his  heart  was  rent  in  twain ! 

Yet  bleeding  and  bound,  though  her  Wallace  wight. 

For  his  long-loved  country  die. 
The  bugle  ne'er  sung  to  a  braver  knight 

Than  Wallace  of  Elderslie  1 
But  the  day  of  his  glory  shall  never  depart,  • 

His  head  nnentombed  shall  with  glory  be  palmed. 
From  its  blood-streaming  altar  his  spirit  shall  start ; 
Though  the  raven  has  fed  on  his  mouldering  heart, 

A  nobler  was  never  embalmed  I 

^  Camfell. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
A  flourishinf  nation  is  living  evidence  of  the  wisdom, 
sagacity  and  statesmanship  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  the 
nicest  points  of  domestic  economy  did  not  escape  his  atten- 
tion ;  for  these  he  justly  regarded  as  the  main  foundation 
of  national  economy.  The  letter  which  we  to-day  submit 
to  the  ladies,  was  sent  from  Paris  to  his  daughter,  a  mar- 
ried  woman  with  a  family,  who,  while  l^r  father  at  Paris 
retained  all  his  republican  simplicity  of  character  and 
■lanners,  was  beginning  to  be,  like  most  ladies,  a  little  too 
ambitious  of  fatfUon,  '<  I  was  charmed,**  he  says,  '<  with 
the  account  3rou  give  me  of  your  industry  ;  the  table-cloths 
of  your  own  spinning,  frc.,  but  your  sending  for  long  black 
pins,  and  lace,  and  Others,  dissolved  the  charm,  and  dis- 
gusted me  as  much,  as  if  you  had  put  salt  into  my  straw. 
berries.  The  spinning,  I  see,  is  laid  aside,  and  you  are  to 
be  drened  for  the  ball.  You  seem  not  to  know,  my  dear 
daughter,  that  of  all  dear  things,  idleness  b  the  dearest  in 
the  world,  except  mischief.  When  I  began  to  read  your 
account  of  the  high  prices,  of  goods,  ^  a  pair  of  gloves  seven 
dollars,  a  yard  of  gauze  twenty-four  dollars,  and  that  it 
nquired  a  fortune  to  maintain  a  family  in  a  very  plain 
way,*  I  expected  you  would  conclude  with  telling  me  that 
every  woman,  as  well  as  yourself,  was  grown  frugal  and 
industrious ;  and  I  could  scarce  believe  my  eye»in  reading 
on,  '  that  there  was  never  so  much  dressing  and  pleasure 
going  forward  ;*  and  that  you  yourself  wanted  feathers, 
and  black  pins,  from  Prance — to  appear,  as  I  suppose,  in 
the  mode.  This  leads  me  to  imagine  that  perhaps  it  is  not 
ao  much  the  goods  that  are  grown  dear,  as  that  the  money 
is  grown  cheap,  as  every  thing  else  will  do,  when  exces- 
sively plenty ;  flnd  that  people  are  still  nearly  as  easy  in 
their  circumstances  as  when  a  pair  of  gloves  might  be  had 
fiirhalfacrown.''  •  •  • 

And  now  Franklin*8  elevated  patriotism  comes  into  ac- 
tion. The  war  in  which  America  was  engaged  he  thought 
a  just  and  neeeuary  war.  He  says,  "  to  support  the  war 
may  make  our  frugality  necessary ;  and  as  I  am  always 
preaching  this  doctrine,  I  cannot  in  conscience,  or  in 
decency,  encourage  the  contrary,  by  my  example,  in  fur- 
nishing my  children  with  foolish  modes  and  luxuries.  I 
therefore  send  all  the  articles  you  desire  that  are  useful, 
and  omit  the  rest ;  for,  as  you  say,  you  should  have  great 
pleasure  in  wearing  every  thing  I  send  you,  and  showing 
it  as  your  fiither*s,  I  must  avoid  giving  you  an  opportunity 
of  doing  that  with  either  lace  or  feathers.  If  you  wear 
cambric  ruffles,  and  take  care  not  to  mend  the  holes,  they 
wiU  come  in  time  to  be  lace ;  and  feathers,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter, may  be  had  in  America  from  every  cock*s  tail.  If  you 
happen  to  see  General  Washington  assure  him  of  my  great 
and  sincere  respect,  and  write  often,  my  dear  child.'*— 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  tanking  and  this  writing  is 
that  of  a  man  laying,  in  frugality,  the  stable  foundation 
of  a  mighty  empire.  He  bids  women  abridge  or  give  up 
their  lace  and  feathers,  that  there  might  be  funds  for  war 
^^or  a  struggle  which  conquered  independence  and  free- 
dom to  their  posterity ;  but  many  causes  dictate  the  same 
virtue  to  women,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  seasons. 


FEMALE  DRESS— FRENCH  WOMEN. 

BT  LADT  MORQAH. 


^  Lrr  me  off  to  Lafayette  nowi  and  yon  shall  find  me  very 
tractable  anotber^ime,**  said  she.  "  I  am  well  enoagh  dressed  for 
the  organiser  of  two  great  revolations,  and  the  founder  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guards. " 

**  Yon  pat  me  out  of  $\l  patience,"  burst  forth  Madame  de 
^  IB  a  fit  of  petnUnee  that  saakes  a  French  wonun  so 
awfol,  or  so  amnsios.  <*  Becaose  a  bbso  founds,  or  destroys  an 
empiret  is  he,  thererore,  to  have  no  cjes,  no  jnigmokt?  Voor 
Geacral  is  a  great  man,  I  alk>w ;  but  he  is  i^mnooM  avant 
foat;  and  with  a  Freacbman,  though  it  were  St.  Denis  him- 
self an  old  fashion  is  ever  a  ridieul^** 

••  WeHi"  1  said,  endeavosriflg  in  rtan  to  pitch  my  voice  as 


high8shers,"itdoesnot  signify  tslking,  I  must  go  now;  for 
my  illustrious  friend  expects  me :  but,  to  plewe  you,  we  wiU 
stop  qn  our  road,  and  buy  a  fashionable  bonnet.*' 

"  Stop,  and  buy  a  bonnet !  Ah  I  fen  mouriroh**  and  she  al- 
most laughed  herself  into  a  convulson ;  then  suddenly  drawing 
up,  and  drying  her  eyes,  she  continued :  "  So,  yon  think  then 
that  to  be  well  dresMd,  one  has  only  to  stop  and  buy  a  bonnet. 
You  suppose  that  I  will  take  yon  to  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and 
empty  some  shop  window  of  its  ckapeau  tPaffiche,  and  order  it 
into  the  carriage,  as  one  does  an  ice ;  and  then  fit  you  out  with  a 
robe  a  vrixfixty  in  the  Psssage  dc  Lorme,  and  send  you  with  the 
price-ncket  fastened  to  your  skirts,  into  the  salon  of  General 
Laifayttte,  for  the  special  amusement  of  biseWant  relation,  Ma- 
dame de  T.,  one  of  the  best-dressed  women  of  France.  No,  no, 
sUy  at  home  for  this  day,  and  amuM  yourself  by  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  seeing  the  fashionable*  going  into  the  gardens  at 
the  hour  of  promenade ;  and  that  wiU  give  you  a  general  idea 
of  the  toilette  of  the  day.  Meantime,  I  will  go  to  Victonne 
and  Herbaut,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  yod. 

«« What  can  be  done  for  me !"  ,         ,  .  , 

«  To  be  sore :  I  will  get  their  earliest  day  and  hour  f  and 
fatrt  inacrire  voire  nom  9ur  leur  livre  rwge. 

<•  Take  their  day  and  hour!  take  mine,  yon  mean." 

«  By  no  means.  Wen  yon  Sappho  herself,  you  most  wait 
their  leisure.  When  the  Duchess  de  Berri  sent  her  dame 
tTkfmneur  to  Victorine,  the  other  day,  to  desire  the  would  come 
and  take  her  orders  at  the  Pavilion  Manon,  she  replied  that 
she  would  be  happy  of  having  the  honour  of  dressing  her  Royal 
Highnesss,  who  would  find  her  at  home  on  such  a  day,  at  such 
an  nour.** 

«  And  how  did  the  Duchess  bear  this?** 

«'  Bear  it !  What  could  she  do  ?  There  are  princesses  every- 
where :  there  is  but  one  Victorine  on  earth,  as  there  was  for- 
merly but  one  Le  Roi,  and  one  Bertin.  The  throne  and  the 
altar  have  been  shaken  and  overthrown  in  France^— the  toilet 

At  ihia  moment  my  servant  brought  in  a  card,  for  a  diplo- 
matic ball.    Madame  de  read  it  with  all  the  delight 

with  which  Signore  Mai  would  feel  in  a  neWly  discovered 
manuscript  of  Cicero. 

««  Vmla  qui  est  bien,*'  she  said,  "  I  must  not  lose  a  minute 
in  making  interest  for  yon.  It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
go  to  a  diplomatic  ball,  without  being  habillee  par  Victonne  et 
berrgtee  par  HerbauL    II  vou$fautlemr  cachet.  Yourbeauti- 

fol  oonntrywoman.  Lady  C ,  by  neglecting  to  keep  her 

appointment  with  the  latter,  never  recovered  her  <on  during  the 
season  of  her  MuL  But  fez  voua  a  mot;  if  I  cannot  get 
these  two  great  sovereigns  to  dress  you,  yon  shall  have  some  of 
their  school ;  and  I  will  write  you  my  success  to-night ;  so  a 
demain  n'eat  ce  pas  ;^*  find  away  fluttered  this  friendliest  and 
most  frivolous  of  Frenchwomen;  leaving  me  the  most  mor- 
tified and  desolate  of  Irinhwomen ;  for  I  was  too  late  for  my  ap- 
pointment and  found  Lafayette,  as  I  expected,  gone  to  the  Cham- 
ber. This  certainly  was  "  fe  p^  beau  jour  demawe;  »  having 
the  fear  of  my  bonnet  before  my  eyes,  I  returned  to  finish  the 
morning,  as  I  had  begun  it,  add  seated  myself  at  the  window,—- 

as  Madame  de  -^ had  desired  me,— to  Cake  that  general 

view  of  the  beau  momde,  which  the  oombgs  and  gomgs  of  the 
walkers  in  the  Tuileries  were  calculated  to  give  me.** 

Lady  Morgan*s  distress  reminds  us  of  an  adventure  which 
befel  another  English  lady;  Lady  Davy,  which  is  ait  once  ludi- 
crous and  serious.  It  happened  in  1818,  when  Sir.  H.  Davy 
was  allowed  by  Buonaparte  to  visit  Paris  -.—While  he  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  her  ladyship,  attended  by  her  nuid, 
walked  into  the  Tuileries  garden.  She  wore  a  very  small  |hat, 
of  a  simple  eocklo-shell  form,  such  as  wss  fiishionable  at  that 
time  in  London,  while  the  Parisian  ladies  wore  bonnets  of  most 
volnmiaous  dimensions.  It  happened  to  be  a  ssint*s  day,  on 
which  the  shoM  being  closed,  the  citixens  repaired  in  crowds  to 
the  garden.  On  seeing  the  diminutive  bonnet  of  Lady  Davy,* 
the  Parisians  felt  little  less  surprised  than  did  the  inhabitanto  of 
Brobdignag  on  beholding  the  hat  of  Gulliver ;  and  a  crowd  of 
persons  soon  assembled  around  the  unknown  exotic ;  in  conse- 

J[uence  of  which,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  garden  immediate- 
y  presented  himself  and  informed  her  Ladyship  that  no  cause 
of  «Mse«*femeni  could  be  suffered,  and  therefore  requested  her 
to  retire.     Some  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to  whom  she 


appealed,  replied,  that  however  much  they  might  regret  the 
circumstance,  they  were  unable  to  afford  heranv  redress,  ss  the 
order  was  peremptory.  She  then  requested  that  they  wouW 
conduct  her  to  her  carriage;  an  officer  immediatelyofered  nts 
arm ;  but  the  crowd  had  by  this  time  so  greatly  increased,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  send  tor  a  oorporal*s  guard  ;^and  Uie  party 
quitted  the  garden  surrounded  by  fixed  bayontt^QQ  I  ^ 
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Caoutchouc,  or  what  faai  been  eomnumfjr  called  Indian* 
rabber,  which  has  ibr  aoine  tfane  paft  beea  nMMuftctured 
into  yariouv  nsefiil  articles  of  wearing  afiparel,  iMpervJotv 
to  wet,  &c  if  the  eubject  of  an  article  in  a  recent  nmnber 
of  the  **  Journal  dee  Connaiesances  Uiaelles  et  Pratiques,** 
in  which  it  ie  observed  that  the  caoutchouc  is  formed  from 
tiie  juice  of  two  plants  growing  in  the  Indies,  namely  the 
Jahof  ha  Bhwtica,  and  the  Eevea  Caoutchoo,  wliich  the 
satires  bj  means  of  moulds  form  into  Tarious  thafss^  and 
especially  make  of  it  a  species  of  bottles,  on  whsdi  Tario«0 
designs  are  executed.  To  dry  it,  they  expose  it  to  the  flame 
of  resinous  wood,  the  black  smoke  of  which  gttet  it  the 
dark  colour  which  is  generally  obserred  in  it.  M.  de 
Humboldt  brought  to  Europe  some  of  the  juice  of  the 
BcTea  Caoutchou,  from  which  white  caoutchouc  was  pro- 
duced,  as  it  would  all  be,  were  it  not  for  the  process  already 
mmtUmti,  U  a^eais,  however,  that  the  mode  of  mnnu- 
fiicturing  it  in  England,  of  an  ^pparsntly  nnifofm  oonritt. 
ency,  has  net  been  hitherto  distiovered  in  France,  where  in 
the  attempts  made  ier  similar  pnrpssis,  it  was  fomd  that 
the  places  of  jlinction  of  the  diflinvit  pieces  of  oaoolchoab 
were  discoverable  in  the  mannihctured  article,  whttst,  as 
already  observed,  the  articles  made  in  England  presented  an 
uniform  texture,  and  the  points  of  juncture  were  not  dis- 
cernible. But  it  is  now  thought  that  the  secret  .has  been 
discovered,  and  that  by  carrying  on  tht  whole  process  under 
water,  of  septeating  the  lamina  of  caoutchouc  (which  the 
French  writer  compares^  as  to  its  mass,  with  Gniyere 
ehesse,)  the  object  may  be  achieved  of  obtaining  lamina  or 
strips,  whieh  ta&f  be  jofaMd  together  in  the  manufiKturing 
of  various  articles  without  the  points  of  juncture  being  die. 
cemible.  And  it  is  stated  that  strips  thus  obtained  become 
so  solid  at  the  point  of  junction,  that  they  could  be  more 
oasily  torn  or  firactui^  at  any  other  part  than  that.  Tubes 
have  been  thus  prepared  which,  from  their  imperviability 
and  tiie  &eility  of  employing  them,  have  been  ibund  of 
the  greatest  service  in  chemistry. 

IMPBOVBD  Raw  8u«ab. — ^We  are  indebted  to  a  oorres- 
pottdent  ibr  the  Mlowlng  notiee,  and  submit  it  without  at 
all  pledging  ourselves  fbr  its  aoeuracy  r^<<  A  sample  of  na- 
tive  raw  sugar,  prepared  by  the  improved  process  of  con. 
centrating  the  cane  juice  in  vacuo,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  market,  and  has  excited  great  interest  in  every 
person  connected  with  this  important  branch  of  our  com- 
mercial and  colonial  proq>erity.  It  ia  raw  sugar,  obtained 
in  perftct,  pure,  traiMparent  granular  orystak,  developing 
the  form  of  tiie  crystal  of  the  sugar,  and  being  wholly  free 
from  any  portion  of  uncrystollizablB  sugar,  molasses^  or 
colouring  matter.*' — Athmtm^im. 

[The  correspondent  is  quito  oorreet.  The  good  Mks 
here  in  Edinburgh  have  been  using  this  eUgmU  prepara- 
tion for  some  time ;  for  coffoe  always,  for  tea  or  toddy  oc- 
casionally. 

IMPBOTSMBVT  IX  THE  8TSAX  EKOIKE. 

The  ^  SheAeld  Iris  **  stotcs  that  a  great  improvement  in 
tiM  steam-engine  has  been  reeentiy  made  by  Mr.  George 
Rennoldson,  of  South  Shields.  This  engine  has  three  oy- 
linders  ftom  one  boiler,  with  the  connecting  rods  on  a  tri- 
angular crank,  so  that  while  one  piston  ia  moving  upwards 
another  is  going  down,  and  another  passing  the  centra,  the 
pistons  foUowing  each  other  in  a  regular  division  of  time, 
and  completely  balancing  each  other  as  far  as  weight  and 
pressure  are  concerned,  the  slides  of  course  moving  upon  a 
smaller  triangular  crank.  Tliis  engine  has  nearly  as  com- 
plcto  an  equabUity  and  uniformity  of  motion  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  procure  from  a  lotetory  engine.  The  necessity  of  a 
fly-wheel  is  altogetiier  superseded.  It  is  so  steady  in  its 
motion,  indeed,  as  hardly  to  affect  tiie  frame  in  which  it 
stands,  and  makes  so  little  noise  that  it  would  scarcely  he 
known  to  be  at  work,  were  it  not  seen  to  be  86.  Sneh  an 
engine  must  necessarily  be  of  great  use  in  steam-boats,  in 
cotton-foctories,  and  in  those  manufactories  at  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  where  fine  metal-work  is  wrought.  An  en- 
gine  of  this  description  will  go  in  less  bounds  than  thoee  of 
the  ordinary  construction. 


WoKDBBa  OP  MBCHAiriMi^«.ThoBe  ymng  wple  wi 
may  lately  have  visited  Thiodoti's  Mechanical  iWtre  in 
any  of  the  towns. of  Scotland,,  where.its  marvels  were  ex- 
hibited, will  be  prepMfd  fbr  the  eur%o$Uy  we  have  to  de- 
scribe,— ^VAUCAX90]r*8  Duck.  This  duck  exactly  reaeB. 
Mes  the  living  animal  in  slae  and  appearance.  It  exrcoted 
accurately  all  its  moveflsents  and  gestures « it  ate  and  drank 
with  avidity,  peiformed  all  the  quldc  motions  of  the  head 
and  throat  whieh  ave  pecidiar  to  the  Hving  animal,  aa  did 
Thiodon*s  swan ;  and  like  the  duck  it  muddled  the  water 
which  it  drank  with  its  bill.  It  produced  also  the  sound  of 
quacking  in  the  most  .natural  manner.  In  the  anatomical 
stmeturo  of  tiie  duck,  the  artist  exhibited  the  highest  ikSly 
now  Thiodon*s  animals  wereentirely  for  stage  eflEct.  Every 
bone  in  the  real  duck  had  its  representative  in  the  automa- 
ton, and  its  wings  wero  anatomically  exact.  Every  carlty^ 
apeiphyBis,  and  curvature  was  imiteted,  and  eadi  bone  ex«. 
cuted  its  proper  movements.  When  com  was  thrown  down 
before  ft,  the  dtick  stretched  out  ite  neck  to  ^k  it  up  ;  it 
swallowed  it,  digested  it,  and  discharged  it  in  a  Agerted 
condition.  The  process  of  digestion  was  effected  hj  chenai. 
cal  solution^  and  not  by  trituration,  and  tiie  food  £geotnd 
In  the  stomach  was  eonreyed  away  by  tubes  to  the  place  of 
its  dischnrgeb  — 

SUPCKflTfTiOir  OT  THE  tTEisK. — ^Tho  dedication  of 
grove^  in  partimtlar  the  grottoes  and  caves  in  their  moot 
retired  reeesies,  to  sacred  purposes,  was,  it  is  well  known, 
a  practice  tfommon  to  the  theology  and  demonology  of  every 
ancient  nation.  In  this  respect  the  Druids  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  professors  of  a  system,  or  observers  of  ritea 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  to  have  been  participators  along 
with  other  heathen  priests,  in  observances  which  are  spob 
ken  of  in  the  sacred  writings,  as  corrupthms  of  purer  instil 
tutions.  Almost  every  dirinity  had  his  or  her  fovourito 
tree,  fVmn  which  they  gave  out  their  oracles ;  and  it  is  at 
least  a  curions  coincidence,  that  while  the  sacred  temple  of 
the  true  worshipper  had  its  Urm  (the  iighi$  or  emanationi 
firem  the  brea^kite  by  which  responses  were  given,)  tht 
leafy  temide  of  the  idolater  had  its  Urisk,  (Urisk  or  Uritz,  in 
the  same  angnage,  signifying  light  from  the  Itm.)— A  9k^ 
terrier,  of  the  small  light  cf^oured  peculiar  breed,  known 
only  in  the  Hebrides,  belonging  to  9liT  Walter  Soott,  re-  , 
ceived  the  appropriate  name  of  UrUky  and  has  made  aomn 
figure  both  in  literature  and  painting.  We  believe  Uruk 
has  shared  the  fato  of  Maida,  Sir  Widter's  stag  hounds 
gone  to  his  rest. 

BasDM  sppesnng  hi  Waaaur  MmoBas,  the  SCBOOLMA8TBB 
wW  beptiDUaked  in  IC0NTW.T  PAnrs,  which,  ftttcbed  In  a  nest  cSlVi^ 
vUl  o0ntaHi  at  much  Islter^weWk  of  food  cxecation,  mtmy  oTthslaiie 
Monthly  FeriodieBk:  A  TWbteofGoRtenttwfllbeglveasttheebd  of 
the  yeer  ;  when,  ti  (he  wtdtif  ectt  tf  tkree-ka(/pemee,  a  haaJiUMS 
votOBieof  OS  pigeiy  soper^nyid  ikse,  nisj  be  bound  ftp,  oontafaring 
muob  matter  worthy  ofpreiervation. 
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icaoouEAsm  xtm  f&ikkd — a  morsei.  op  dialogue. 
Ffimi.  MoBBtnmsif  radical  last  Saturday,  Mr.  Sckool- 
Biastcr}  Could  yon  not  yery  safely  leave  the  attack  on  the 
*  J9T  ike  Diff'ution  of  Useful  Knowledge  to  the 
*  on  the  ona  hand,  and  ^  Blackwood"  on  the 
*  former  decrying^  the  latter  ridiculing  its  labours. 
lkk§olmQtUr.  Yon  labour  under  a  great  mistake,  my 
tnmi)'  if  jfn.  Imagine  the  Schoolmaster  mcaut  to  attack 
Aa  Sscaetyy  ia  simply  expressing  the  discontent  generally 
;  the  be8t4nformed  operatives  at  the  line  it  is  pur- 
giving,  after  its  own  fashion,  every  sort  of 
I  If  Mm  but  that  which,  in  the  words  of  the  text  to 
L  yma  algeet,  may  eaable  the  poor  man  to  gain  a  com- 
ag  and  «care  it  to  himself  The  artisans  undoubtedly 
i  thai  the  Society  view  with  increasing  jealousy  at- 
i  ti9  disseminate  cheaply  the  sort  of  knowledge 
I  they  no  longer  deem  it  advisable  to  promulgate  them- 

frientL  Folftical  knowledge,  you  mean,  now ;  but  that 
liej  ia  not  pretend  to  teach :  you  need  not  blame  them  for 
■at  thnag  what  they  never  proposed. 

MeafauMtfT.  Here  again,  my  Friend,  you  mistake. 
Tk  flperatiTcgi  who  arc  grumbling  at  the  Society,  ask  no- 
tb9|  Im  what  was  voluntarily  promised  by  its  own  ori- 
giid  plan.  Will  3rou  give  me  leave  to  read  you  a  sliort 
i  what  may  be  termsd  the  Society *s  preliminary 
,  written  by  no  Less  distinguished  a  member  than 
UfA  Breugfaam.  Unfortunately,  the  Society^s  publications 
mpt  have  got  into  less  liberal  guidance;  for  than  his 
twdJup^s  views  expounded  in  1825,  nothing  can  be  more 
Hiaiitii^-  the  approbation  of  the  people.    But  hear  his  doc- 

ciiM«r 

CHEAP  POLITICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

•  Why,"  says  Mr.  Brougham,  <*  should  not  political,  as 
vtB stall  other  works,  be  published  in  a  cheap  form,  and 
ii  wmihen  ?  That  history,  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
tkstetiiwsof  political  economy,  may  safely  be  disscrain- 
Stei  b  IUb  sh^c^  no  man  now-a-days  will  be  hardy  enough 
teiWf'  P^ttlar  UnetM,  indeed,  on  the  latter  subject,  ought 
isllMKb  mars  extsnsively  circulated  for  the  good  of  the 
viMfdassaii^  a*  well  aa  of  their  superiors.  The  inter- 
«ls  tf  IsCh  an  deeidy  concerned  in  sounder  views  being 
^m^lMtk  X  eaa  hiundlyfanagine,  for  example,  a  greater 
■ntak^  JCadersd  to  the  men,  than  expounding  to  them 
iitattplin^ples  tatd  mutual  relations  of  population  and 
V9ni;.ip4  IfoAk  Aey  and  their  masters  will  assuredly  ex- 
o£  the  prevailing  ignorance  ;ipon  surh 
t  'as  any  interruption  shall  happen  in  the 


commerdal  prosperity  of  the  country,  if,  indeed,  the  present 
course  of  things,  daily  tending  to  lower  wages  as  well  as 
profits,  and  set  the  two  classes  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
shall  not  of  itself  bring  on  a  crisis.  To  allow,  or  rather  to 
induce  the  people  to  take  part  in  these  discussions,  i%  thera- 
fore,  not  merely  safe,  but  most  wholesome  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  yet  some  points  connected  with  them  are  matter 
of  pretty  ^varm  contention  in  the  present  times ;  but  these 
may  be  f^reely  handled,  it  seems,  with  safety ;  indeed,  unless 
they  are  so  handled,  such  subjects  cannot  be  discussed  at  all 
Why,  then,  may  not  every  topic  of  politics,  party  as  well  as 
genera],  be  treated  of  id  ch^p  publications  P  It  is  highly 
useful  to  the  community,  that  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  every  man  who  lives  under  it.  The  great  inter- 
ests of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  mightily  promoted  by 
such  wholesome  instruction  ;*  but  the  good  order  of  society 
gains  to  the  full  as  mudi  by  it.  The  peace  of  the  country, 
and  the  stability  of  tha  government,  could  not  be  more  ef- 
fectually secured  than  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  this 
Idnd  of  knowledge.'* 

What  say  you  to  this,  my  Friend  P  But  I  must  crave 
your  attention  to  another  sentence — "  The  abuses,'*  says 
Mr.  Brougham,  ^  which  through  time  have  ci-ept  into  the 
practice  of  the  constitution,  the  errors  committed  in  its  ad- 
ministration, and  the  improvements  which  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances require,  even  in  ltd  principles,  may  most  fitly 
be  expounded  In  the  same  manner.  And  if  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  deny  the  existence  of  such  abuses,  see  no  error  in 
the  conduct  of  tliose  who  administer  the  government,  and 
regard  all  innovation  upon  its  principles  as  pernicious, 
they  may  propagate  their  doctrines  through  the  like  chan- 
nels. Cheap  works  being  furnished^  the  choice  may  be  left 
to  the  readers — assuredly  a  country  which  tolerates  every 
kind,  even  the  most  unmeasured  of  daily  and  weekly  dis- 
cussion in  the  newspapers,  can  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  diffusion  of  political  doctrines  in  a  form  less  desultory." 
This  I  call  a  manly  and  complete  recognition  of  cheap  po^ 
litical  publications. 

Friend.  I  confess  I  was  not  aware — few  persons  are- 
one  cannot  remember  every  thing — ^that  the  Society  had 
ever  proposed  such  scope  for  their  labours.  But  all  pro- 
spectuses, you  know — the  thing  is  proverbial — ^You  have 
the  Society  on  the  hip,  I  own.  Yet  surely  there  is  no  good 
in  paradbig  that  shocking  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
manufacturing  poor — ministering  to  the  M'orst  passions  of 
the  mob  I 

Schoolmaster.  A  serious  charge,  my  Friend,  were  it  a 
just  one.  The  Schoolmaster's  descriptions,  however,  were 
only  taken  at  second  hand  ;  and  moreoveivfi;om  untroubled 
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and  unpolluted,  and,  I  presume,  irreproachable  soiA-ccs 

from  statistical  tables  and  deliberate  reports.  Nothing  was 
either  exng^rated  or  over-coloured  in  pictures  which  hu- 
manity requires  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the  public 
eye — brought  forward  weelc  after  week,  and  day  after  day, 
till  the  evil  is  arrested,  and  the  remedy  found.  But  you 
shall  hear,  if  you  please,  what  the  Schoolmatter  has  to  say 
in  the  present  week  on  this  momentous  subject ;  perhaps 
you  may  find  it  less  objectionable ;  it  is,  at  all  Events,  from 
a  quarter  you  must  respect.     Recuh — 

HAPPY  ENGLAND. 

[Yon  are  to  understand  that  this  was  written  in  Man- 
Chester,  twenty-four  years  before  Dr.  Kay's  pamphlet,  and 
in  the  character  of  a  Spanish  traveller  in  England.] 

"  We  (the  Spanish)  purchase  English  cloth,  Enirlish 
mnslins,  English  buttons,  &c,  and  admire  the  excellent  skill 
M'ith  which  they  are  fabricat^  and  wonder  that  from  such 
a  distance  they  can  be  afforded  at  so  low  a  price,  and  think 
what  a  happy  country  is  England !  A  happy  country  in- 
deed it  is  for  the  higher  orders ;  nowhere  have  the  rich  so 
many  enjoyments,  nowhere  have  the  ambitious  so  lair  a 
field,  nowhere  have  the  ingenious  such  encouragement,  no- 
where hnve  the  intellectual  such  advantages.  But  to  talk 
of  English  happiness,  is  like  talking  of  Spartan  freedom— 
the  helots  are  overlooked  In  no  other  country  can  such 
riches  be  acquired  by  commerce;  but  it  is  the  one  who 
grows  rich  by  the  labour  of  the  hundred.  The  hundred, 
human  beings  like  himself,  as  wonderfully  fitshioned  by 
nature^  giiled  with  the  like  capacities,  and  equally  made 
for  immortality,  are  sacrificed,  body  and  souL  Horrible 
as  it  must  needs  appear,  the  assertion  is  true  to  the  very 
letter.  They  are  deprived  in  infancy  of  all  instruction,  and 
all  enjoyment ;  of  the  sports  in  which  childhood  instinctively 
indulges ;  of  fresh  air  by  day,  and  natural  sleep  by  night 
Their  health,  physical  and  moral,  is  alike  destroyed ;  they 
die  of  diseases,  induced  by  unremitting  task-work,  by  con- 
finement in  the  impure  air  of  crowded  rooms,  by  the  par- 
ticles of  metallic  or  vegetable  dust  they  are  continually  in- 
haling; or  they  live  to  grow  up  without  decency,  without 
comfort,  and  without  hope ;  without  morals,  ^vithont  reli- 
gion, and  without  shame;  and  bring  forth  slaves  like  them^ 
selves,  to  tread  in  the  same  paths  of  misery.  The  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  manufacturers  are  in  narrow  streets  and 
lanes,  blocked  up  from  light  and  air,  not  as  in  our  coun- 
^^Yi  (Spain)  to  exclude  an  insupportable  sun,  but  crowded 
together,  because  every  inch  of  the  land  is  of  such  value, 
that  room  for  light  and  air  cannot  be  afforded  them.  Here, 
in  Manchester,  a  great  proportion  of  the  poor  lodge  in  cel- 
lars, damp  and  dark,  where  every  kind  of  filth  is  suffered 
to  accumulate,  because  no  exertions  of  domestic  care  can 
ever  make  such  homes  decent.  These  places  are  so  many 
hot-lieds  of  infection;  and  the  poor  in  large  towns  are 

rarely  or  never  without  an  infectious  fever  among  them a 

plague  of  tlieir  own,  which  leaves  the  habitations  of  the 
rich,  like  a  Goshen  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  unvisited. 
Wealth  flows  into  the  country ;  but  how  does  it  circulate 
there?  Not  equally  and  healthfully  through  thie  whole 
system;  it  sprouts  into  wens  and  tumours,  and  collects 
in  aneurisms,  which  starve  and  palsy  the  extremities. 
The  government,  indeed,  raises  millions  now  as  easily  as  it 
raised  thousands  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  metropolis 
is  six  times  the  size  which  it  was  a  century  ago.  It  has 
nearly  doubled  during  the  present  reign.  A  thousand  car- 
riages drive  about  the  streets  of  I^udon,  where  three  gene- 
rations ago  there  were  not  a  hundred.  A  thousand  hack- 
ney coaches  are  licenced  in  the  same  city,  where  at  the  same 
distance  of  time  there  was  not  one.  They  whose  grand- 
fathers dined  at  noon,  from  wooden  trenchers,  and  upon  the 
produce  of  their  own  farms,  sit  down  by  the  light  of  waxen 
tapers,  to  be  served  upon  silver,  and  to  partake  of  the  deli- 
lacies  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  the  numbers 
of  the  poor,  and  the  sufferings  qf  the  poor,  hnve  continued 
to  increase.     The  price  of  every  thing  they  consume  has 


always  been  advancing;  and  the  price  of  labour,  the  only 
thing  they  have  to  dispose^  remains  the^sam^  Woik. 
houses  are  erected  in  one  place,  and  infirmaries  in  Another; 
the  poor-rates  increase  in  proportion  to  the  taxes;  and  la 
times  of  dearth  the  rich  even  prepare  food,  and  retail  it  t» 
them  at  a  reduced  price,  or  supply  them  with  it  gratut- 
tously ;  still  every  year  adds  to  their  numben** 

What  say  you  to  this,  my  Friend?  Can  you  lay  your 
hand  upon  your  heart,  and  pronounce  this  painful  descrip- 
tion  a  fiilse  one  ? 

Friend.  Why,  this  is  worse  and  worse.  This  lellow  is 
more  inflammatory  than  your  worshipful  selt  You  nenr 
can  publish  this  stufC 

Schoolmaster.  And  yet  it  is  written  by  a  chief  of  the 
conservative  party— one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  them— 
Mr.  Southey. 

Friend.  Mr.  Southey  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  not 
call  him  an  incendiary,  and  pander  to  the  basest  passions  of 
the  mob.  'Tis  a  shocking  state  we  are  got  into,  that  b 
certain;  but,  after  all,  least  said  is  soonest  mended.  It 
may  last  our  tune.— £jrf<  Friendy  ^^ruggkng  his  thatUders. 


The  Labouring  Classes. — Teie  Woohunr 

MANUFACTtmERS. 

*'  One  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  lives,"  is  a  common  saying ;  "  One  half  does 
not  care  how  the  other  lives  is  a  true  one."  Last 
week  we  gave  the  state  of  the  mannfacturers  of 
cottons.  Agricultural  labourers,  persons  engaged 
in  mining,  and  at  the  potteries,  are  often  in  nearly 
as  bad  a  condition.  Let  us  then  turn  to  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  rightly  supposed, 
less  liable  to  fluctuation  and  sadden  depression 
than  the  cotton-trade  of  Lancashire.  We  quote  at 
large  from  a  careful  report  drawn  up  last  year^ 
after  deliberate  investigation.  The  sum  of  it  may 
first  be  given  in  few  words ;  "  On  diligent  inquiry, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  average  support  of  mem- 
bers of  families  at  Almondbury*  and  the  adjoining 
hamlets  was  twopence  per  day !  and  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  adult  persons  who  have  not 
tasted  butchers'  meat  for  many  months,  some  of 
whom  have  not  even  tasted  bread  nor  tea,  but 
lived  upon  potatoes." 

How  thankful  would  these  poor  starving  crea- 
tures have  been  for  the  hardest  fare  of  their  rude 
ancestors,  with  whom  their  happy  condition  is  so 
often  contrasted. 

Mr.  Geo.  Beaumont,  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  poor,  said,  the  cases  were  not 
selected,  but  taken  from  door  to  door.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  widow,  with  six  children,  whose  weekly  income 
was  6s.  When  visited,  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual 
starvation  ;  the  youngest  child  was  ill  of  the  typhus  fever, 
of  which  disease  its  father  died  some  months  before.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease,  there  was  not  a  &rthing  or  a 
farthing*8  worth  of  food  in  the  house,  nor  the  least  bit  of 
soap  to  wash  their  few  rags — nor  any  means  of  getting 
any.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  fkmily  of  three  per- 
sons, whose  income  amounted  to  three  shillings,  who  lived 
upon  potatoes,  and  sometimes  a  title  oatmeal.  This  poor 
man  was  1  Bs.  in  arrear  with  his  rent,  for  which  his  land, 
lord  sold  his  jenny,  which  cost  him  3/.,  so  that  if  the  "mii 
had  work,  he  had  no  means  of  working.     The  next  case 
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w  »  hmOj  of  fen  perwwu,  whose  weekly  income  was  &a., 

ai  whe^  mImu  yiailnil  in  tiie  eTeoinf ,  were  found  break- 

ai  tMr  iMte  with   eoarae  bi«Ml  and  mint  tea,  without 

«Cir.   The  inother  was  crying  over  her  dietreised  oflbpring. 

tm  the  fourth  : — a   fiunily  of  flve  persons ;  weekly  in- 

OBtfllL;  the  wl^  had  been  in  the  typhus  flayer  ten  weeks; 

the  frsuly  liTed  chiefly  cm  potatoes  and  salt,  balm  tea, 

vithset  sogar  ;    and  they  had  had  only  four  oonces  of 

isgB  daring  lta«ir  weeks.     Case  the  fifth : — a  fomily  of 

lit,  «hB»  weekly  inttHue  for  the  last  twelre  months  was 

^ ;  they  lived  upon  potatoes  mixed  with  salt  and  water — 

aactimss  an  onion  to  saTonr  this  unsaroury  food.    Case 

.    inh »— a  fomily  of  oeren,  all  without  work,  and  had  not 

I    M  nsre  than  a  pound  of  animal  food  during  the  last  four 

The  seventh  case  was  a  fomily  of  seren,  who  liad 

t  than  7«-  A  week  forthe  last  three  months.     These 

I  beings  had  not  tasted  animal  food  for  eighteen 

they   Uved   chiefly  upon  oatmeal  porridge;  and, 

vWs  Tisited,  they  had  not  a  morsel  of  food  in  the  house ; 

tbry  were  all  pining  for  want.     This  was  on  a  Tuesday, 

tai  they  had  not  had  any  food  since  the  previous  Friday, 

neepdng  a  Utile  that   tliey  borrowed.     Case  eighth  : — 

a  teity  of  seren  ;   weddy  income   lOs. ;  they  bad  not 

tmed  saioial  food  for  many  weelcs,  and  had  not  had  a  gill 

of  Wcr  In  the  honse  for  two  years.     They  knew  not  how 

iSbKj  ftvsd;  ihey  n^ere  tired  of  IMng.    The  ninth  case 

VM  a  foauly  of  flre;   weekly  income,  for  the  last  six 

aoBths,  7s.  ;  all  the  furniture  had  been  taken  for  rent ; 

att  a  table  or  cludr  left.     When  visited  they  had  no  animal 

fni,  BO  hiead,  no  beer,  no  tea,  no  nothing.     They  had 

■iihu  tea  nor  sogar  in  the  house,  but  lived  upon  potatoes 

nd  setsMal  porridge  whoi  it  could  be  prcoured.    The 

iBith  was  a  fiunily  of  five,  whose  weekly  income  was  78* 

<W  of  tlieae  poor  creatures  had  to  work  all  the  night  be- 

faft  he  (Beaumont)  took  his  statement,  to  finish  the  work 

ia  his  loom,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  rest  from  dying 

•factual  starvation,  as  the  whole  fhmily had  not  had  more 

tkaa  nxfcnayworth  of  food  for  the  tliree  preceding  days. 

At  Scammoden  in  that  same  neighbourhood,  in 
Totk^re,  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the 
vorld  perhaps,  the  results  of  investigation  were  yet 
more  ^streBsing-— of  thirty-eight  cases  selected 
»e  give  nine. 

L.  A  fhasily  of  three  income  Is.  Od.  per  week ;  they 
deep  ia  a  comer  of  the  loom««hop,  upon  straw,  strewn 
npsa  the  floor,  without  any  covering  except  the  old  cloth- 
•  iag  which  tliey  wore  In  the  day  time.  3.  A  fomily  of 
inn>-.4PailLly  liiciwatj  fis. ;  they  lived  on  potatoes  and  thin 
wslsr  porridge  ;  no  milk,  as  they  could  not  pay  for  it ;  no 
bicad,  aa  uMat ;  bad  woven  160  yards,  and  travelled  48 
■ales,  for  Ids.  4d.  3.  A  widow  and  four  children  with  a 
weakly  income  of  4s.  6d. ;  they  lived  upon  oatmeal  por. 
ridfs,  wfthoot  milk,  treade,  or  any  thing  else ;  no  ftirni. 
taie;  their  bed  was  not  worth  a  penny ;  indeed,  they  were 
psrishiagfor  want  of  food.  4.  A  fiimily  of  nine,  whos* 
weekly  iaceoM  was  ^%, ;  the  whole  of  them  lay  on  a  bed 
•f  straw,  in  a  comer  of  a  wretched  hovel,  not  fit  for  one  of 
the  bmte  creation  to  inhabit.  They  had  no  bed  clothes  or 
Bthu  covering,  except  a  dirty  coarse  wrapper.  In  thiw 
family  Bsisery  reigned  in  silent  triumph.  5.  A  family  of 
aint,  with  a  weekly  income  of  8s. ;  they  laboured  fourteen 
fcneiB  per  day;  they  had  three  bedi,  and  but  one  blanket 
fcr  the  three,  and  that  was  nine  years  old.  These  miser. 
•Me  oeatares,  when  visited,  were  getting  their  breakfast ; 
fhe  mother  hsid  a  gill  of  milk,  which  she  nteasured  out  by 
ywrfuls  to  their  thin  water  porridge,  being  only  two 
i^eanfols  and  a  half  each.  6.  A  family  of  ten,  whose 
veddy  faicome  was  lOs. ;  they  had  only  one  straw  bed 
hr  te  whole  fomily,  they  had  no  bed-clothes,  but  slept  in 
4hs  wfciah  t^  wore  during  the  day.  This  fomily  lived 
flieJj  so  potatoes,  but  sometimes  had  a  pound  of  suet ; 
^  kad  not  had  a  pound  of  bread  in  the  house,  excepting 
^  w  three  penny  cakes,  during  the  last  three  ycai-s.  7- 
^  6nify  coosisttag  oT  a  widow  and  three  children ;  thoy 


are  employed  in  weaving  woollen  ends  at  Is.  4d.  per  score ; 
she  scoured  her  own  weft,  for  doing  which  she  had  no- 
thing allowed,  and  took  her  work  to  Huddersfield.  There 
was  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  money  in  the  house,  when 
visited.  8.  A  family  of  three ;  weekly  income.  Is.  8d. ; 
no  bed,  excepting  some  straw,  with  an  old  bag  for  cover, 
ing.  It  was  so  long  since  this  fomily  had  any  animal  food 
that  they  did  not  recollect  the  time.  They  had  not  had 
any  bread  in  the  house  for  the  last  five  years.  The  old 
wonuin  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has  long  been  praying 
for  death  to  relieve  her  from  her  mieery.  9.  A  fomily  of 
four,  whose  weekly  income  was  3s. ;  they  could  not  tell 
when  they  had  any  animal  food,  and  it  was  two  years 
since  they  had  tasted  bread.  This  was  the  state  of  men  In 
middle  age,  and  in  the  prime  of  life — of  young  men  and 
women ;  what,  then,  was  the  state  of  their  aged  parents  ? 
If  they  searched  the  workhouse  and  poor  books,  they 
would  find  that  they  had  so  much  allowed  them  as  would 
keep  them  alive,  voA  keep  them  miserable  or  pining  in 
workhouses. 

And  this  is  England  !  rich,  glorious,  prosperous 
England !  We  shall  not  dare  to  look  at  Ireland, 
nor  our  own  country,  though  the  latter  cannot  be 
worse  than  wealthier  England,  and  in  fact  is,  on 
the  whole,  better,  how  long  to  continue  no  one 
can  tell. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
Though  the  length  of  the  Pariiamentary  Session  has  made 
this  a  long  publishing  season,  few  original  worics  have  ap- 
peared that  promise  abiding  interest  Yet  there  are  some 
to  be  bought^  a  few  to  be  borrowed,  and  a  considerable 
number  to  be  glanced  over,  if  they  fall  easily  into  one*s 
way. 

To  be  bought^  at  least,  by  all  Booki«lubs  and  Sub- 
scription  Libraries  is—The  Ecokomt  of  Machikert  and 
Makvf  ACT  trass,  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  Mathemati- 
cal Profiessor,  Cambridge — a  thorough  master  of  the  details 
of  this  multifiirious  subject  The  work  opens  with  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  value  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures 
and  their  various  capabilities  of  converting  worthless  sub- 
stances into  useful  products — of  saving  human  labour,  and 
time,  and  gaining  many  additional  powers.  We  give  one 
small  specimen  of  the  writer*s  manner : — 

«  The  force  of  vapour  is  a  fertile  source  of  moving  power  ; 
but  even  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  power  is 
created.  Water  is  converted  into  elastic  vapour  by  the 
combustion  of  fueL  The  chemical  changes  which  thus 
take  place  are  constantly  increasing  the  atmosphere  by 
large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  noxious  to 
animal  life.  The  means  by  which  nature  decomposes  or 
reconverts  these  elements  into  a  solid  form,  are  not  uffi- 
ciently  known ;  but  if  the  end  could  be  accomplished  by 
mechanical  force,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  power  neoes« 
sary  to  produce  it  would  at  least  equal  that  which  was  ge- 
nerated by  the  original  combustion.  Man,  therefore^  does 
not  create  power ;  but,  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge 
of  nature*s  mysteries,  he  applies  his  talents  to  diverting  a 
small  and  limited  portion  of  her  energies  to  his  own  wants : 
and,  whether  he  employs  the  regulated  action  of  steam,  or 
the  more  rapid  and  tremendous  efforts  of  gunpowder,  he  it 
only  producing  on  a  small  scale  compositions  and  decompo- 
sitions which  nature  is  incessantly  at  work  in  reversing,  for 
the  restoration  of  that  equilibrium  which  wc  cannot  doubt 
is  constantly  maintained  throughout  even  the  remotest  li- 
mits of  our  system.** 

Of  Time  gained,  oi  saved  by  contrivance,  we  have  this 
familiar  illustration  from  the  printing  press  : — 
«  In  the  old  method  of  inkingJjnji|W^^yJarge  hemispherical 
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kUltitafiedwidcoverfd with  leather,  [9heep^km]the  printer, 
after  taking  a  small  portion  of  ink  from  the  ink-block,  was 
continually  rolling  them  in  Tarious  directions  against  each 
other,  in  order  that  a  thin  layer  of  ink  might  be  uniformly 
spread  over  their  sur&ce.  This  he  again  transferred  to  the 
type  by  a  kind  of  rolling  action.  In  such  a  process,  even 
admitting  considerable  skill  in  the  operator,  it  could  not 
fyjH  to  happen  that  a  large  quantity  of  ink  should  get  near 
the  edges  of'  the  balls,  which  not  being  transferred  to  the 
type  became  hard  and  useless,  and  was  Uken  off  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  black  crust  Another  inconvenience  also 
aioser— the  quantity  of  ink  spread  on  the  block  not  being 
regulated  by  measure,  and  the  number  and  direction  of  the 
transits  of  the  inking-balls  over  each  other  depending  on 
the  will  of  the  operator,  and  being  irregular,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  place  on  the  type  a  uniform  layer  of  ink,  of  exactly 
the  quantity  sufficient  for  the  impression.  The  introduc- 
tion of  cylindrical  rollers  of  an  elastic  substance,  formed 
by  the  mixture  of  glue  and  treacle,  superseded  the  inking, 
balls,  and  produced  considerable  saving  In  the  consumption 
of  ink ;  but  the  most  perfect  economy  was  only  to  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanism.  When  printing-presses  moved  by  the 
power  of  steam,  were  introduced,  the  action  of  these  rollers 
was  found  well  adapted  to  the  performance  of  the  machine ; 
and  a  reservoir  of  ink  was  formed,  from  which  one  roller 
regularly  abstracted  a  small  quantity  at  each  impression. 
From  three  to  five  other  rollers  spread  this  portion  uni- 
formly over  a  slab  (by  most  ingenious  contrivances  varied 
in  almost  each  kind  of  press,)  and  another  travelling  roller, 
having  fed  itself  on  the  slab,  passed  and  repassed  over  the 
type  just  before  it  gave  the  impression  to  the  paper.'* 

Every  one  connected  with  the  construction  of  machin- 
erjf  or  with  manufactures  and  trade,  should  read  this 
laborious  digest  The  moral  consequences  of  the  manu- 
facturing system  lie  out  of  the  author's  road.  He  is^  more- 
over, an  economist  out  and  out,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pha- 
risees, save  in  the  Truck  system,  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
Mr.  fiabbagt  reprobates.    When  we  can  obtain  a  Govem- 

ent  of  angels,  or  of  angel-men,  to  apply  the  strict  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  human 
race,  we  shall  all  be  economists  as  rigid.  Till  then  the 
hearts  of  many  will  misgive  and  shrink  fh>m  some  of  the 
palpable  consequences  of  the  system,  well  as  U  works  in 
theory  and  for  some  in  practice. 

IXIOEAJfT  BOOKS.— STATISTICAL  SKETCH  OP  UPPKIl 


may  peruse  with  benefit  <<  AUTUurTio 
about  New  South  Walesy  by  Mr^  Buaby;**  «ad  alw  the 
«  Ton  Diemen*s  Land  Almanaek^^  whieli  gi?«B  m  fO#A  sai 
recent  history  of  the  colony. 

EXCURSIONS  IN  INDIA.      BT  CAFTAIV  SKIVinnU 


A  PLEASANT,  companionable  book,  into  which,  if 
lying  in  an  inn  window,  or  on  a  steaas-boftl  taUiv  ^^  ■*! 
dip  at  random,  and  be  sure  to  bring  up  such  liraly  paHifn 
as  this,  describing  a  ride  through  the  streets  of  Drihl  :— 

«  Riding  through  the  town  requires  much  maiiageaflnt, 
and  some  skilL  It  Is  necessary  to  shout,  piish»  and  kick 
the  whole  way  to  warn  the  multitude  to  get  out  of  the  road 
Occasionally  you  have  to  squeeie  past  a  string  of  loaded 
camels,  or  start  away  from  a  train  of  elephaints ;  and  if 
your  horse  be  frightened  at  these  last  animals,  which  is  fire- 
quently  the  case,  it  needs  some  ingenuity  to  arciid  being 
plung^  into  the  caldrons  which  simmer  on  each  side  of 
the  way.  In  front  of  the  cooks'  shops.  The  fiear  is  nrntual 
very  often ;  and  the  elephant^  in  attemptiiig  to  escafs  fron 
the  approach  of  a  horseman,  may  well  be  sui^MMed  to  throw 
the  whole  street  into  a  fine  confusion.  In  one  of  my  strDOf 
through  the  dty  on  horseback,  I  was  nearly  swspt  mwmy  by 
a  species  of  simoom,  caused  by  the  progissi^  thnwigh  the 
dusty  town,  of  some  important  personage  trayeUing  la 
state. 

«  When  overtaken  by  such  a  storm,  it  Is  a  long  time  be- 
fore you  can  recover  either  your  sight  or  position.  The  idle 
cause  of  all  this  tumult  was  reposing  qidetly  in  a  AfaiSa^ 
yellow  palanquin,  tricked  out  with  '^t  moulding  in  every 
possible  direction.  He  was  preceded  by  a  large  retinue  of 
strange-looking  beings,  mounted  on  horses  and  dromedaries 
and  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  style.  The  animals  were 
covered  with  scarlet  housings,  bound  by  gsM.  laoe^  Ihsir 
bridles  studded  with  shells ;  round  their  nedcs  were  ooUazs 
of  gold  or  silver,  with  little  drops  hanging  to  them,  that 
kept  time  most  admirably  with  their  jogging  measure.  Ths 
camels  were  likewise  adorned  with  bdls.** 

The  source  of  the  Ganges^  ths  river  of  Indian  worship^ 
was  thus  first  seen  by  the  retinue  of  Captain  Skinner. 


CANADA. 
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Both  works  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  persons  medl- 
tatlng  emigraiion.  The  latter  work  is  a  compilation  from 
many  late  volumes,  with  useful  tables,  maps,  &c.,  &c.  The 
author  of  the  first  work  broaches  as  original  the  plan  of 
what  he  aiHa  Infant  EmigraHaHf  which  is  only  a  revival  of 
ndenting  or  selling  children  to  the  colonies.  The  idea  will 
be  eagerly  grasped  at  by  church^vardens  in  England ;  and 
revolting  as  the  plan  is,  infcmt  bond-servants  may  be  as  com- 
fortably placed  in  the  Canadas,  as  are  parish  apprentices  at 
home^  and  have  besides  a  speedier  prospect  of  emancipation ; 
as  they  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  if  they  found  it  convenient, 
decamp  across  the  frontier  as  soon  as  their  legs  would  bear 
them.  This  writer  gives  encouragement  to  weavers  and  per- 
sons of  trades  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  to  emigrate ;  by 
the  assurance  that  they  may  make  very  good  American  fiii*mer8 
though  not  trained  to  agricultural  labour.  Those  linen 
weavers  who  are  accustomed  to  throw  the  shuttle  with  both 
hands,  make  capital  wood-choppers,  as  they  can  wield  the 
axe  with  either  hand,  to  the  help  of  both.  Emigrants 
whose  object  is  New  South  Wales  or  Van  Piemen's  Land, 


^  After  emerging  from  a  grovs  of  reeds,  (many  of  I 
broken  and  strewed  on  the  ground,  which  gave  a  variety  to 
the  cause  of  our  slipping,  though  the  sfleet  wns  mndi  the 
same,)  we  found  ourselves  on  the  point  of  a  projecting  amg 
that  <  beetled  o'er  its  base,'  and  gave  us  the  first  ^impas  of 
the  Ganges,  which  was  rapid  ai^  broad,  but  dark  and  sandy 
as  it  flows  through  the  plains.  If  the  sound  ofJutsowsac 
cited  my  followers  to  a  high  pitch,  at  merely  the  oommom- 
ment  of  their  pilgrimage^  how  much  more  so  would  the 
thrice  welcome  shout  of  Gunga  Jee  I  when  they  had  at 
length  gained  it,  after  a  painful  journey  of  more  than  thirty 
days.  Gunga  Jee!  was  the  universal  cry  for  some  mi- 
nutes ;  and  Gunga  Jee  !  was  echoed  by  the  woods  and 
hills  around,  till  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  slowest  of  my 
stragglers,  when,  calling  upon  its  name  kmg  before  thsy 
saw  it,  they  endeavoured  to  rush  forward,  and  enjoy  the 
sight  they  had  been  so  long  toiling  to  obtain.  The  Hin- 
doos salaam'd  and  muttered  its  name  over  and  over  ag^n  ; 
and  even  the  unbending  Mahometan  seemed  in  some  way 
softened  by  the  scoie.  I  sat  on  one  side,  to allowfbll  seops 
to  their  feelingsi,  affected  by  the  beauty  of  the  picture  as 
much  as  they  were  by  the  veneration  of  the  river." 

MIRABEAU'S  LETTERS  FROM  ENOLANDu 

Or  the  authenticity  of  these  letters,  written  in  the  scape- 
grace days  of  Mirabeau,  there  are  some  doubts.  The  nanM 
of  their  author  is  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  introductioii 
o(  such  names  as  Romilly,  then  a  young  barrister,  and 
Chatham  in  the  noon  of  Us  fhme.  Many  of  the  passages 
in  these  letters  do  look  like  after  thoughts,  though  the  pro- 
bability is  in  fiivour  of  their  aui^isnticity.    t 
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CHAAAcrxmsTict  OF  womeir.    by  m&s.  jamiebok. 


:  lMM»k  fyr  drawing-omtm  tables  in  the  autumn  of  1832 
Ik  it  ekgantlj  cmMlkhed.  The  ikttchee  of  Shak8peare*8 
Ihw  iiliiii,  BiWlltMlj  Beatriee^  ImogoM^  and  Miranda 
»!•  wrium  with  a  fine  ftelfaif  of  the  beautiftil  in  thdr 
ThmorRoMliiid:— 


^  Ereiything  about  Rosalind  breathes  of  youth^s  sweet 
pviBMk  She  is  fttA  as  the  morning,  sweei  as  the  dew. 
snrakcMd  bloBmii%  aad  light  as  the  breese  tliat  piays 
jun— f  them.  She  is  as  witty,  as  voluble,  as  sprightly  as 
Beatrice :  but  in  a  style  altogether  distinct  In  both,  the 
wit  is  equally  unconscious ;  but  in  Beatrice  it  plays  about 
us  like  the  lightning,  daxzling,  but  also  alarming ;  while 
Ibe  wit  of  RosaUiid  bubbles  up  and  sparkles  like  the  liying 
finmtain  refreshing  all  around.  Her  volubility  is  like  the 
Urd*s  song ;  it  is  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  filled  to  over* 
flawing  with  life,  love^  and  joy,  and  all  sweet  and  affection. 
ate  impulses.  Sb»  has  as  much  tenderness  as  mirth,  and 
in  her  most  petulant  raillery  there  is  a  touch  of  softness — 
«  By  thb  hand  it  will  not  hurt  a  fly  T  " 

UTTXIS  Oir  KATUEAL  MAGIC.     BT  8IE  Ow  BREWSTER, 

Is  a  book  to  delight  boya^  and  a  guide  to  juvenile  experi- 
■ifSotBu  It  contains  explanations  of  the  arts  of  necromancy, 
pliaaitaflsttgoria,  mysterious,  writings  on  the  wall,  &&,  ficc, 
ftc,  spectral  Uhisions,  echoes,  ventriloquism,  aerial  spectres, 
jwgflcn*  tricksy  the  Invidble  girl,  Automaton  chess-player, 
and,  in  brie^  many  eorieus  things  put  together  in  a  long 
course  of  pecoliar  reading.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we 
select  The  Art  of  Breathing  Fhre,  an  art  which  is  stiU 
pfBCtised  to  the  wonderment  of  many.  This  is  an  ancient 
ftal^  but  the  old  method  is  not  exactly  known.  Now,  ac 
carding  to  £^  DavkU. 

^  This  art  is  perfbnned  more  simply  by  the  modem  jug- 
1^.  Having  rolled  together  some  flax  or  hemp,  so  as  to 
I  a  baU  the  size  of  a  walnut,  he  sets  it  on  fire,  and  al- 
I  it  to  bom  till  it  is  nearly  consumed :  he  then  rolls 
1  it  while  bumiag  some  additional  flax,  and  by  these 
I  the  Are  may  be  retained  in  it  fbr  a  considerable  time. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  exhibition  he  introduces  the 
hall  into  his  mouth,  and  while  he  breathes  through  it  the 
flie  is  revived,  and  a  number  of  burning  sparks  are  project- 
ed from  his  month.  These  sparks  are  too  feeble  to  do  any 
hsnn,  provided  he  inhales  the  air  throsgh  his  nostrils.*' 

This  volume  is  to  be  among  the  last  of  Murray* s  Fa~ 
wmlf  Liirarjh  which  has  it  seems  turned  out  a  bad  concern. 

or  THE  BDnrBVEeH  CABnrET  liiBRAET,  The  3d  vo- 
lome  of  the  History  cf  India  has  appeared,  and  completes 
this  useful  portion  of  a  well-conducted  series. 

WII.DER9PIK  OK  INFANT  TUITION 

Is  msvely  mentioned  here  as  a  work  recently  published. 
The  tabjeet  of  Infhnt  Education  deserves  an  article  to  it- 
wOi^  of  which  this  book  must  be  the  text. 

In  Poetry  there  are  several  small  volumes  lately  published. 
The  8th  volume  of  the  clieap  edition  of  Byron  contains  the 
whole  of  Childe  Harold,  with  a  few  additional  vituperative 
stanxas,  whidi  neither  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  nor 
do  any  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  poet. 

THE  WESTERN  GARLAND 

Is  a  Glasgow  publication:  *^ Original  melodies;** — ^The  words 
are  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  most  versatile  and  copious  of  wes- 
tem  writers.  Beaotiiyil,  or  at  least,  &esh  young  lips  may 
be  singing  at  this  hour  under  the  shadow  of  the  Argyle. 
ihiie4iillfl,  or  on  the  riiores  of  Bute,  the  sweet  little  song, 
"Out  hoar  with  thee,**  of  which  this  is  a  stanza  :— 


Ot  fleetly  ipod  my  gaUant  Ony 

Like  wild  blid  o'er  the  bUl  -, 
Full  well  it  knew  the  love-ward  way. 

And  guened  its  master'a  will  t 
With  swifter  pace  my  wiahlngi  flew. 

My  heart  leaped  yet  more  ftee  j 
It  well  the  pricdeit  value  knew 

Of  one  fond  hour  with  thee. 

^  Barry  Cornwall's  Songs**  will  not  add  much  to  his 
fiune  as  a  poet,  though  some  of  them  are  rather  pretty. 
He  is  becoming  Radicalf  even  imitative^  at  humble  distance» 
of  the  author  of  Com^Law  Rhymes.  The  Leveller  k 
but  one  production  of  this  sort,  wliich  we  can  give  oat  of 

many. 

THE  LEVELLER. 
The  King  he  rdgm  on  a  throne  of  gold. 

Fenced  round  by  his  •<  power  dlrine;** 
The  BaroQ  he  sits  in  hia  castle  old. 

Drinking  his  ripe  red  wine : 
But  bdow,  below,  in  his  ragged  coot. 
The  beggar  he  tuncth  a  hungry  note. 
And  the  spinner  is  bound  to  liis  weary  thf  ead. 
And  the  debtor  lies  down  with  an  aching  head. 
So  the  world  goes! 
So  the  stream  flowsl 

Yet  there  is  a  liBUow  whom  nobody  knowt. 
Who  makech  aU  free 
On  land  and  sea. 

And  foroeth  the  rich  like  the  poor  to  fleel 
The  lady  lies  down  in  her  warm  white  lawn. 

And  dreams  of  her  pearled  pride  j 
The  milltmald  sings,  to  the  wild-eyed  dawn, 

Sad  songs  on  the  oold-hilisidc: 
And  the  Saint  he  leaves  (while  he  prattles  of  fldth) 
Good  deeds  to  the  Sinner,  as  scandal  saith. 
And  the  scholar  be  bows  to  the  ftoe  of  biMS, 
And  the  wise  man  he  wonhips  a  goklen  ass  I 
So  the  world  goes^  9tc 

«  The  Blue  Bag**  is  a  collection  of  political  parodies  on 
popular  songs,  which  without  much  point  are  ^mwaJMy 
enough.-.-Croker-go-bragh  sets  out  with — 

To  London  there  came  a  poor  lawyer  flrom  l£rin. 

Ah !  heavy  the  mud  on  his  brogues  old  and  thin , 

Through  his  threadbare  green  coat,  liis  red  elbowi  were  peering. 

Nor  had  he  a  stocking  to  cover  his  shin. 

HEW  HOVELS. 

There  is  generally  a  second  crop  of  novels  about  this 
season,  to  appear  q>ick  and  span  new  at  the  watering  places ; 
two  belong  to  Scotland,  «  The  Highland  Smuggler^  by  Mr. 
Piaser,  author  of  KuszUbash,  which  we  have  not  yet  read 
but  see  noticed  with  ai^robatioa  in  the  reviews :  and  «  Cla^ 
renswoldy  or  Tales  of  the  I'lorth,'*  a  neat  volume  in  its  oul^ 
ward  shew,  and  of  fair  promise  otherwise,  if  the  author  be^ 
as  we  understand,  still  very  young. 

The  Heidekmauer,  by  the  American  author  of  the 
Spy,  Pioneers,  Pilot,  &c  &c  will  prove  a  disappointment 
and  a  provocation  to  many.  It  is  a  romantic  story,  laid  in 
Germany.  Mr.  Cooper  must  keep  to  Sea,  or  to  his  owit 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  his  own  line,  in  whidi  he  is 
unapproachable. 

CoKTARnri  Flemiko,  by  the  author  of  Viyian  Grey, 
or  at  least  universally  attributed  to  that  gentleman,  has  bc«i 
bandied  about  among  the  weeldy  critics  like  a  shuttle-cock 
the  excessive  praise  of  the  one,  drawing  forth  the  sneers  of 
another;  the  book  exhibits  some  power,  alloyed  with  much 
absurdity,  and  wilful  perversion,  both  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment  Enough,  and  too  much  of   books  merely  to    be 

glanced  at  if  they  fall  in  one*8  way. 

Earle's  Residence  ik  New  Zealaxd  wiU  be  pe- 
rused  with  interest  by  those  who  already  know  something  of 
the  character  of  the  manJy  and  energetic   race  deplete  rf 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


Mr.  £^16*3  anticipAiions  of  the  rapid  civilization  of  the 
New  Zealandera  appears  sanguine  to  ns  who  cannot  see 
with  his  eyes.  It  wonld,  however,  be  as  presumptuous  in  us 
to  pronounce  them  wholly  unfounded,  as  it  is  rash  in  him, 
to  assert  that  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  in  New  Zea- 
land hare  been  worse  than  useless.  If  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism  among  the  New  Zealandeis  had  not 
been  previously  sufficiently  established,  Mr.  Eaiie*s  direct 
testimony  might  settle  the  point;  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  he 
visited  a  chief  while  the  process  of  baking  a  young  run- 
away ftmale  slave  was  going  on. 

«  Atoi  received  us  in  his  usual  manner;  and  his  luuuU 
some  open  countenance  could  not  be  imagined  to  belong  to 
BO  savage  a  monster  as  he  proved  himself  to  be.  I  shud- 
derd  at  beholding  the  unusual  quantity  of  potatoes  his 
slaves  were  preparing  to  eat  with  this  infernal  banquet. 
We  talked  coolly  with  him  on  the  subject ;  for  as  we  could 
not  prevent  what  had  taken  place,  we  were  resolved  to. 
learn,  if  possible,  the  whole  particulars.  Atoi  at  first  tried 
to  make  us  believe  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  meal  for  his  slaves;  but  we  had  ascertained 
it  was  for  himself  and  his  favourite  companions.  After 
various  endeavours  to  conceal  the  fact,  Atoi  frankly  owned 
that  he  was  only  waiting  till  the  cooking  was  completed  to 
partake  of  it  He  added,  that,  knowing  the  horror  we  Eu- 
ropeans held  these  feasts  in,  the  natives  are  always  most 
anxious  to  conceal  them  from  us,  and  he  was  very  angry 
that  it  had  come  to  our  knowledge ;  but,  as  he  had 
acknowledged  the  fact,  he  had  no  objection  to  talk  about  it 
lie  told  us  that  human  flesh  required  a  greater  number  of 
hours  to  cook  than  any  other;  that  if  not  done  enough,  it 
was  very  tough,  but  when  sufficiently  cooked  it  was  as  ten- 
der as  paper.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  piece  iif  paper  which 
he  tore  in  illustration  of  his  remark.  He  said  the  flesh 
then  preparing  ^vould  not  be  ready  till  next  morning ;  but 
one  of  his  sisters  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  her  brother  was 
deceiving  us,  as  they  intended  feasting  at  sunset 

We  inquired  why  and  how  he  had  murdered  the  poor 
girL  "He  replied,  that  running  away  from  him  to  her  own 
relations  was  her  only  crime.  He  then  took  us  outside 
his  village,  and  showed  us  the  post  to  which  she  had  been 
tied,  aud  laughed  to  think  how  he  had  cheated  her— ^  For,^ 
said  he^  ^  I  told  her  I  only  intended^ to  give  her  a  flogging ; 
but  I  fired,  and  shot  her  through  the  heart  T  My  blood 
ran  cold  at  this  relation,  and  I  looked  with  feelings  of  hor- 
ror at  the  savage  while  he  related  it  Shall  I  be  credited 
when  I  again  affirm,  that  he  was  not  only  a  handsome 
young  man,  but  mild  and  genteel  in  his  demeanour?  He 
was  a  man  we  had  admitted  toour  table^  and  was  ageneral 
fnvourite  with  ns  all ;  and  the  poor  victim  to  his  bloody 
cruelty  was  a  pretty  girl  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age  !** 

l*his  is  sorry  progress  in  civilization. 

UISTORT  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  CLANS. 

This  b  the  first  approach  that  has  been  made  to  anything 
like  a  regular  history  of  that  singular  portion  of  the  Scottish 
people^  which  has^  for  a  half  century,  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  History  of  the  Clans  could  not 
have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Dr.  Browne^ 
from  private  and  personal  considerations  even  more  than 
ability  and  literary  qualification.  His  former  writings 
evinced  that  warm  and  enthusiastic  feeling  towards  the 
Highlanders,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  charac- 
teristic peculiarities,  without  which  other  requisites  would 
have  been  comparatively  a  dead  letter.  Part  I.,  which 
appears  in  a  shape  worthy  of  the  permanent  place  to  which 
the  work  is  entitled  in  Scotchmen's  libraries,  is  devoted  to 
the  early  history,  antiquities,  manners,  language,  poetry  and 
music  of  the  Gael,  aud  to  their  wars  with  the  Danes.  It 
gets  over  a  great  deal  of  curious  ground,  and  clears  the  way 


for  the  prowess  and  achievements  of  particular  Claii%  which 
will  prove  yet  more  interesting. 

CHAUNTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

As  we  wish  our  pages  to  reflect  as  closely  as  poMlUe  the 
image  of  the  time^  we  cannot  pais  over  withovu  notke 
what  is  called  the  mob  poetry,  when  it  appeal*  in  the  Tigoroos 
and  definite  shape  of  these  ChoMnts.  Barry  ComwatlTs 
songs  refiect  a  softened  resemblance  of  ^  the  spirit  bttterer 
than  aught  in  books,**  but  it  is  merely  the  duulow  of  At 
stem  and  rugged  substance  whidi  we  find  here.  Wlio  is 
the  author  of  these  effusions  composed  evidently  with  pur- 
pose prepense? 

THE  POOR  MAN*S  SONG. 

Ill  fing  a  fong,  and  such  a  foog 

As  men  will  weep  to  hear— 
A  sorrowing  song;  of  right  and  wroof  , 

So  brethren,  lend  an  ear. 

tiod  said  to  nuui,  *<  This  | 

I  make  it  whoUy  thine** 
I  look  and  say  on  this  sad  day. 

There's  not  one  Autow  mine. 
God  said  to  man,  *<  Increase,  enjoy, 

Buikl,  tiU,  and  low  your  seed  ;** 
But  through  the  land  the  Lord  gave  nic. 

My  children  beg  their  bread. 

The  north  bdongs  unto  the  crown. 

The  south  to  the  divine ; 
And  east  and  west  Wealth  hoUb  her 

And  says  the  rest  is  mine. 

Ood  saU  to  man,  «  AU  winged  fowl. 

The  finned  fish  of  the  flood. 
The  heathcock  on  his  desert  bills, 

Ibe  wikl  deer  of  the  wood— 

Tldie  them  and  live.**    The  strong  sum 

As  came  the  fiend  of  yore 
To  Paradise— put  fiirth  his  hand. 

And  they  are  mine  no  more. 

I  saw  the  mien  of  the  land, 

In  chariots  bright  with  gold 
Boil  on— I  gaaed  my  babas  and  I, 

In  hunger  and  in  cold. 

I  saw  a  prelate,  sleek  and  prood. 

Drawn  by  fiour  chargers,  pass : 
How  much  he  seemed  like  Jesus  meek, 

When  be  rode  on  an  ass! 

A  trinket  of  a  Lord  swept  by 

With  aU  his  rich  array. 
And  waved  roe  o^  my  babes  and  I, 

As  things  of  coarser  clay. 

There  fbUowed  dose  a  hideous  throi^ 

Of  pert  and  pensioned  things- 
Muck,  worms,  for  whom  our  sweat  and  blood 

Must  fUrnish  giUed  wings. 

I  wUI  not  tell  you  what  I  thought. 

Nor  for  my  burning  looks 
Find  words  ;  but  they  were  bitterer  lar 

Than  aught  that*s  writ  In  books. 

ril  set  my  right  foot  to  a  ston^ 
And  *^nst  a  rock  my  iMck— 
Stretch  thus  my  arm,  and  sternly  say, 
«  Give  me  my  birthright  back.** 

WHISTLEBIITKIX 

We  must  not  forget ;  a  snug  little  collection  of  capital  sotigs 
just  published  in  Ghisgow,  for  the  daily  and  hourly  con- 
sumption of  a  merry  or  a  pensive  public  But  we  defer 
individual  merits  for  the  present. 

Drinking. — Lime  applied  to  trees  makes  them  put  forth 
leaves,  and  flouririi,  and  produce  food  early;  but  then  it 
kills  them !  Wine  cheers  and  stimulates  men,  and  makes 
them  put  forth  flowers  of  wit ;  but  then  there  is  no  doubt 
it  shortens  life. 
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AMERICAN  MODES  OF  THINKING. 

FmOM  A  EAMBLE  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
BT  8.  A.  FERRALL.      JUST  PUBLISHED. 

*<  Near  MonntplMasiit,  I  stopped  to  dhut  at  the  house  of 
•  Dntchman  hj  descent.  After  dinner,  the  party  adjourned, 
as  is  customary,  to  the  bar-room,  where  divers  p<^tical  and 
polemical  topics  were  canrassed  with  the  usual  national 
warmth.  An  account  of  his  late  Majesty^s  death  was  in- 
sferted  In  a  Philadelphia  paper,  and  happened  to  be  noticed 
by  one  of  the  politicians  present,  when  the  landlord  asked 
me  how  we  elected  oar  king  in  England.  I  replied  that 
be  was  not  elected,  hut  that  he  became  king  by  birthright, 
&c  A  Kentuckian  obsenred,  placing  his  leg  on  the  hack 
of  the  next  chair,  «  That*s  a  kind  of  unnaturaL**  An  In- 
dianian  said,  <<  I  don*t  belieye  in  that  system  myself.**  A 
third — ^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me^  that  because  the  last 
king  was  a  smart  man,  and  knew  his  duty,  that  his  son  or 
his  brother  should  be  a  smart  man,  and  fit  for  the  situa^ 
tioo  ?**  I  explained  that  we  had  a  premier,  minister,  &c. ; 
when  the  last  gentlemen  replied,  ^  Then  you  pay  hiedf-a- 
doien  men  to  do  oae  man*s  business.  Yes,  yes,  that  may 
do  for  Englishmen  very  well !  but  I  guess  it  would  not  go 
down  here :  no^  no,  Americans  are  a  little  more  enlightened 
than  to  stand  that  kind  of  wiggcry.**  During  this  conrer- 
adon  a  person  had  stepped  into  tlie  room,  and  had  taken 
his  seat  in  silence.  I  was  about  to  reply  to  the  last  ob- 
servations of  my  antagonist,  when  this  gentleman  opened 
oat  with  *<  Yes!  that  may  do  for  Englishmen  very  welL** 
He  was  an  Englishman,  I  knew  at  once  by  his  accent,  and 
I  verily  believe^  the  identical  radical  who  set  the  village  of 
Braoebridge  by  the  ean,  and  pitched  the  villagers  to  the 
devil,  on  seeing  them  grin  through  a  horse-collar,  when 
they  should  have  been  calnilating  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  or  conning  over  the  Ust  of  sinecure  placemen. 
He  held  in  his  hand,  instead  of  Cobbetft  Regitter,  the 
GreenviBt  Repub  ican :  he  had  substituted  for  his  short- 
skeved  coat  *^  a  nrand-ahoat  :**  he  seemed  to  have  put  on 
flesh,  and  looked  somewhat  more  contented.  «  Yes,  yes^'* 
he  says  <<  that  may  do  for  Englishmen  very  well,  but  it 
woa*t  do  here.  Here  we  make  our  own  laws,  and  we  keep 
them  toob  It  may  do  far  Englishmen  very  well,  to  have 
IA#  Hberijf  of  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  nobility — 
to  have  the  Hberty  of  being  incarcerated  in  a  jail  for 
shooting  the  wild  animals  of  the  country — to  have  the  Hbertjf 
of  being  selxed  by  a  press  gang,  torn  aMray  firom  their  wives 
and  fiioiilifa,  and  flogged  at  the  discretion  of  my  l^ord  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry's  bastard.*"  At  this  the  Kentuckian 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  instinctively  grasped  his  hunting- 
knife  ;  an  old  Indian  doctor,  who  was  squatting  in  one  cor- 
ner of  tiie  room,  said,  slowly  and  emphatically,  as  his  eyes 
glared,  his  nostris  dilated,  and  his  lip  curled  with  contempt, 
**  The  Englishman  is  a  dog  ;**  whilp  a  Georgian  slave,  who 
stood  behUid  his  master's  chair,  grinned  and  chuckled  with 
delight,  as  he  said,  <*  Poor  Englishman,  him  meaner  man 
den  Uack  nigger.**  «  To  have,**  continued  the  English- 
man,  **•  IA#  hbirty  of  being  transported  for  seven  years  for 
being  caught  learning  the  use  of  the  sword  or  the  musket 
To  hav«  the  tenth  lamb^  and  the  tenth  sheaf  seised,  or  the 
blanket  torn  ftom  off  his  bed,  to  pay  a  bloated,  a  plethoric 
btihop  or  parson ;  to  be  kicked  and  cuftd  about  by  a  parcel 
of  <  BonriMm  gondarmerif — Liberty! — ^why  hell  sweat." 
Here  I  slipped  out  at  the  side  door  into  the  water-melon 
patch.  As  I  receded,  I  heard  the  whole  party  burst  out 
into  an  obstreperous  fit  of  laughter.  A  few  broken  sen- 
tnees  from  the  Kentuckian  and  the  radical  reached  my  ear, 
snch  as  «  backed  out** — «  damned  aristocratic**  I  return- 
ed in  aboot  half  an  hour  to  pay  my  bill,  when  I  could  ob- 
serve one  or  two  of  those  doughty  politicians  who  remained, 
leering  at  me  most  significuitly.  However,  I — ^<<  smiled 
and  said  nothing.** 

**•  There  are  two  things  eminently  remarkable  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  one  is,  that  every  American,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  thinks  the  Republican  form  o{  government  ihe 
hest ;  and  the  other,  that  the  seditious  and  rebellious  of  all 
counirifs  become  there  the  most  peaceable  and  contented 
citizens.** 


HORSE  SELLING. 

A  SciMK  AT  Tattirsall'«.— **GentlcnneD,  what  can  yoa 
hmtate  about?  Only  look  at  her!  She  is  one  of  the  muftt 
beaotiful  creatures  that  1  have  ever  had  the  honour  of  sabniit- 
tiog  to  your  notice !  So  gentle  in  her  paces— iodstd  so  sale  a 
goer  that  a  child  might  ride  her.  Her  pedigree  is  excellent 
— she  is  thoroogh-bred  from  her  ear  to  her  ho<>f ;  and  the 
Heralds  College  could  not  produce  a  more  sound  and  satisfac- 
tory one.  She  come*  from  a  good  houve,  I  pli*(l);c  my  word. 
Gentlemen.  My  Lord  Duke,  will  vou  allow  lue  to  nay  L.25() 
for  your  Grace  ?  She  will,  notwitKstanding  the  excellence  of 
your  Grace*s  stud,  be  an  ornament  to  it.  She  is  a  picture— 
complete  to  a  shade ;  in  fact,  I  could  gaxe  upon  her  fur  ever, 
and  always  be  struck  with  some  new  beauty  she  possesses. 
Thank  yon,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  was  certain  your  Grace  would 
iM>t  let  such  an  opportunity  pass.  There  is  not  a  horse-dealer 
in  the  kingdom  wno  can  Hhow  such  a  fine  creature !  She  is 
above ciimpetition-'I  may  ttay  nhe  is  mat'hless !  The  Regent'^ 
Park  might  be  betted  to  a  mole>hill  with  safety  that  she  hat  no 
para^n.  Sir  Henry,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  Cleopatra  ! 
She  IS  like  her  namesake  in  the  olden  tiroes— but  beautiful 
without  paint  ?  She  is  pure  Nature,  and  no  vice !  Her  action. 
Sir  Henry— res,  her  action — I  co-ild  dilate  upon  it  for  a  qiiarter 
of  an  hour — but  ptfffing  is  out  of  the  Question— you  shall  judge 
for  yourself  Run  her  down,  John — llie  Graces,  I  am  sure, 
Sir  Sarryt  ^rere  they  to  behold  her  ronvementn,  would  be  out 
of  temper  with  her  captivating  excellence  !  Taf;Uata^  I  mu«t 
admit,  can  perform  wonders  with  her  pretty  feet ;  but  Cleopatra^ 
my  Lord  Duke,  can  ^diatance  the  whole  of  them  put  together ; 
and  poNitively  leave  the  Opera  Hou^e,  with  all  its  ulent,  in  the 
back  ground.  In  ftict,  I  am  deficient  in  words  to  display  her 
immense  capabilities — L.900  Gotmg-/ — CotngJ  L310.  Thank 
you,  my  Lord  Duke,  she  must  be  yours.  Fur  the  last  time, 
going  at  L.310 ;  but  I  will  do  the  handsome  thing,  I  will  allow 
you  five  minutes  to  compose  your  mit.d'-I  am  well  aware  that 
such  unparalleled  beauty  is  very  dazsling^therofore,  before  yon 
kise  sight  of  this  handsome  creature,  I  do  impress  upon  you  to 
remember  that  the  opportunitv  once  (ust — LSiO ;  Sir  Harry, 
I  am  obliged  to  you — the  world  has  always  acknowledged  you 
as  a  man  oi  creat  taste  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  and,  without 
flattery,  yoo  Iiave  never  shown  it  more  than  in  the  present 
instaace — according  to  the  poet— **  Beaaty  unadorned  is  adorn- 
ed the  roost!"  ^  Goifcg /—Cleopatra,  my  Lord  Duke,  will  be 
in  other  bands  if  your  Grnce  does  not  make  up  your  mind  in 
]roar  usual  princely  style  of  doing  things— a  good  bidding  will 
make  Cleooatra  your  own  for  ever :  therefore,  now*s  the  time 
to  put  on  tne  dutanetng  power,  and  yonr  Grace  will  win  the 
race  in  a  canter !  L.S40.  Mv  Lord  Duke,  I  can  only  express 
my  gratimde  to  say,  that  yon  nave  done  me  honour^Gotng  / 
— goMg  /—in  fact,  gentlemen,  1  am  like  an  artiat  in  this  case, 
I  oo  not  like  to  leave  such  a  delightful  picture,  and  1  could  dweU 
upon  the  qualities  of  Cleopatra  to  the  echo  that  appUuda  again 
—but  most  certainly  I  have  given  you  all  a  fair  chance— Qeo 
patra  is  on  the  go — are  you  ut  ailent  ?— gotng  for  L.S40  after 
all.  What  is  that  sum  for  one  of  the  greatoii  English  beauties 
ever  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  public!  L.350— thank 
you.  Sir  Charles— worth  your  money  at  any  price.  I  have 
witne«sed  your  notice  of  Cleopatra  for  some  time  past — she  will 
bear  looking  at  again  and  again !  i  'harming  t^eopatr«  I  1  am 
glad  to  see  she  has  so  nMtny  suitors  for  her  ibtni^— I  beg  pardon, 
gentlemen— a  sKp  will  happen  to  the  best  cY  us— her  Jiet,  I 
should  have  said,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  see  she  has 
a  bo»t  of  admirers.  1  caoootM  myself,  or  ebe  1  woakl  **  make 
play,"  and  Cleopatra  should  become  a  nobis  prise.  L.S7U 
Bravo  !  my  Lord  Duke !  for  L.S70  positively,  yes  positively, 
'pon  my  honour,  positively  the  last  time— K>r  else  the  beautitul 
Cleopatra  goea  into  the  keeptng  of  mv  Lord  Duke.  You  are 
sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  all  done  ?  Dou*t  blame  roe, 
blame  yonrselvcs  I  Going,  oaoe  /  Going,  twice  /  Going,  tkrw 
timat  f  [  The.  awtumeeTf  after  a  Umg  pause,  and  numerout 
fUmriahea  with  hia  kammert  in  hopes  to  obtain  another  bidding, 
but  the  *  cock  would  not  fight,*  exclaimed]  Gone  !  ! !  Chso- 
patra  belongs  to  Uie  Duke.— /i^^an*«  Book  of  Sparta, 

National  Cu  a  RACTsa. — The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  once 
asked  a  stranger,  what  were  thedificrent  characters  and  distiiic- 
tions  of  the  various  nations  in  Europe.  **  The  ouly  umnoer  iu 
which  I  can  answer  vour  Royal  Hixdness  ib,  to  repeat  to  you  the 
first  questions  which  are  auced  aunong  the  several  nations  in 
regard  to  a  stranger  who  comes  among  them.  In  Spain,  they 
ask,  is  he  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  r  In  Gcriuiiny,  can  he 
be  admitted  into  the  Chapters  ?  In  Franco,  is  he  in  favour  at 
couru?  In  Holland  how  much  money  has  he^  And  in  Kng^ 
Uud,  who  is  that  roan  ?  Jigitized  by  VjOO^, 
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POWER  OF  BEING  USEFUL  TO  MANKIND. 

Fob  this  neither  splendid  talents,  nor  profound  learning, 
nor  great  wealth,  are  required*  A  well-informed  man  oif 
good  sense,  filled  with  the  resolution  to  obtain  for  the  great 
body  of  his  fellow-creatures  that  high  improvement,  which 
both  their  understandings  and  their  morals  are,  by  nature, 
fitted  to  receive,  may  labour  in  this  good  work  with  the 
certainty  of  success,  if  he  have  only  that  blessing  of  leisure, 
for  the  sake  of  which  riches  are  chiefly  to  be  cjveted.  Such 
a  one,  however  averse  by  taste  or  habit,  to  the  turmoil  of 
public  aAairs,  or  the  more  ordinary  strifes  of  the  world,  may 
in  all  quiet  and  innocence,  enjoy  the  noblest  gratification  of 
which  the  most  aspiring  nature  is  susceptible ;  he  may  influ- 
ence by  his  single  exertions  the  character  and  fortunes  of  a 
whole  generation,  and  thus  videld  a  power  to  be  envied  even 
by  vulgar  ambition,  for  the  extent  of  its  dominion — to  be 
cherisl]^  by  virtue  itself  for  the  unalloyed  blessings  it  be- 
stows.^— Brougham, 

Sympathy — Fo&bearakce. 

The  wbest  and  best  men  have  always  been  the  most  in- 
dulgent It  has  been  finely  said,  "  that  indulgence  is  a  jus- 
tice which  frail  humanity  has  a  right  to  expect  from  wis- 
dom. Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  dispose  us  to  in- 
dulgence, to  close  our  hearts  against  hati*cd,  and  to  open 
them  to  the  principles  of  a  humane  and  mild  morality,  than 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  himian  heart.  In  this  view, 
"Wordsworth's  rambling  poem  of  Peter  Bell  is  worth  a  vo- 
lume of  ethics.  The  wisest  men  have,  accordingly  always  been 
the  most  indulgent.  It  was  the  saying  of  Plato,  <*  Live  with 
your  inferiors  and  domestics,  as  with  unfortunate  friends." 
^  Must  I  always,'*  says  an  Indian  philosopher,  <<  hear  the  rich 
crying  out,  <  Lord  destroy  all  who  take  from  us  the  least 
part  of  our  possessions ;'  while  the  poor  man,  with  a  plain- 
tive voice  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  cries,  *  Lord  !  give 
me  a  small  part  of  the  goods  dealt  out  in  profusion  to  the 
rich ;'  if  others  less  fortunate  deprive  me  of  a  portion,  in- 
stead of  imprecating  Thy  vengeance,  I  shall  consider  these 
thefts  in  the  same  manner  as  in  seed  time  we  see  the  doves 
ranging  over  the  fields  in  quest  of  their  food." 

I^NDON — From  St.  Paul's. — Few  objects  are  so  su- 
blime->if  by  sublimity  we  understand  that  which  completely 
fills  the  imagination,  to  the  utmost  measure  of  its  powers — 
as  the  view  of  a  huge  city  thus  seen  at  once.  It  was  a  sight 
which  awed  me  and  made  me  melancholy.  I  was  looking 
down  upon  the  habitations  of  a  million  of  human  beings ; 
upon  the  single  spot  whereon  were  crowded  together  more 
wealth,  more  splendour^  more  ingenuity,  more  wordly  wis- 
dom, and,  alas  !  more  worldly  blindness,  poverty,  depravity, 
dishonesty,  and  wretchedness  than  upon  any  other  spot  in 
the  whole  habitable  earth  ! — Soutkey. 

Universities  and  Schools. — ^The  institutions  of  men 
grow  old,  like  men  themselves,  and,  like  women,  they  are 
always  the  last  to  perceive  their  own  decay.  When  Uni- 
versities were  the  only  schools  of  learning,  they  were  of  great 
and  important  utility ;  as  soon  as  there  were  others,  they 
ceased  to  be  the  best,  because  their  forms  were  prescribed, 
and  they  could  adopt  no  improvement  till  long  after  it  was 
generally  acknowledged. — Ibid. 

Dishonest  Wealth. — It  is  not  wealth  that  is  the 
evil ;  it  is  the  habit  of  dishonesty  that  wealth  has  got  into. 
The  moment  a  man  gets  wealth,  he  begins  to  cast  about  for 
the  means  of  getting  more  by  the  plunder  of  his  neighbours 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  from  the  mtoiory  of 
living  men  to  the  late  accession  of  the  Whig  and  Radical 
dynasty,  has  been  one  great  joint-stock  committee  of  man- 
agement, for  the  organization  of  the  plans  of  individuals 
upon  this  point  into  an  operative  whole.  Once  or  oftener 
has  the  resistance  to  it  been  put  down,  by  the  skill  of  the 
plunderers  in  confounding  the  attack  on  unjust  wealth 
with  attacks  on  wealth  in  the  abstract,  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  assailants  in  leaving  pegs  for  the  fallacy  to  hang 
upon.  But  honest  men,  as  well  as  the  devil,  may  grow 
wiser  than  of  yore ;  and  on  no  point  have  they  attained 
more  light,  than  on  the  distinction  between  that  kind  of 


wealth  and  property  which  society  is  united  to  defead, 
and  that  which  it  is  united  to  pull  down. — Westmintitr 
Review, 

motives  to  mutual  charity. 
If  three  children,  bom  four  months  ago,  were  to  be 
brought  tip  in  separate  apartments  in  a  hermitage,  entirely 
shut  out  f^om  til  the  world  and  taught  nothing,  only  fbd 
and  kept  clean  by  a  dumb  man,  dressed  unlike  any  creature 
on  the  earth, — ^let  them  be  brought  out  and  examined  at 
21  years  of  age — each  of  them  would  have  a  yelp,  a  groan, 
or  sigh,  peculiar  to  man — none  of  them  could  speak,  or 
understand  any  thing — ^they  would  not  know  a  man,  beast, 
bird,  plant  or  tree — they  would  have  no  idea  of  God, 
angels,  devils,  heaven,  or  hell — ^they  would  not  even  know 
that  they  themselves  must  die ;  such  is  the  state  of  un- 
taught man  1  Again, — If  three  children  were  bom,  four 
months  ago,  of  Protestant  parents — one  by  the  wife  of  an 
Aristocrat ;  one  by  the  wife  of  a  beggar ;  one  by  the  wife 
of  a  tradesman, — send  the  first  to  be  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated by  a  Mahometan,  in  Turkey;  the  second  to  b« 
brought  up  and  educated  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  Spain ; 
the  third  to  be  brought  up  and  educated  by  a  Jew,  in  Am- 
sterdam. Let  these  meet  in  London  when  they  are  21 
•years  of  age.  The  Aristocrat's  son  wUl  be  a  Mahometan  ; 
the  beggar's  son  a  Roman  Catholic ;  the  tradesman's  son  a 
Jew.  Now  mark,  all  these  were  bom  of  Christian  parents, 
professing  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  if  they  had  been 
brought  up  and  educated  by  their  parents,  they  would  all 
liave  been  Protestant  Christians  instead  of  a  Mahometan,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Jew.  No  man  that  ever  reasoned 
will  believe,  that  any  responsibility  can  possibly  attach 
to  the  belief  or  religion  of  any  of  these  three  young  men  ; 
and,  if  so,  no  reasonable  being  can  believe  that  any  re- 
sponsibility can  attach  to  himself  for  his  belief,  whether  it 
be  true  or  false :  therefore,  there  neither  can  be  merit  or 
demerit  for  any  man's  religious  belief.  Now,  it  is  evident 
from  this,  that  every  sect  should  have  kind  feelings  fbr 
each  other,  and  should  esteem  each  other,  as  if  they  all  be- 
lieved alike.  Each  man  has  only  to  say  to  himself,  *'  If 
I  had  been  brought  up  and  educated  as  my  friend  has 
been,  who  professes  a  religion  different  fh)m  mine,  1  should 
believe  as  he  now  docs."  These  facts  of  natnrc  must 
speak  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  :  by  them  all 
the  sects  in  the  world  may  learn  how  to  be  undccelTcd, 
and  to  *'  love  one  another." 

artificlal  man. 
The  following  passage  has  been  proiumnc«d  by  Words- 
woi-th,  the  poet,  "  one  of  the  fintst  in  the  Rngliah  lan- 
guage." It  forms  a  note  to  the  Poem  of  the  Hurricane. 
Milton  might  have  owned  it  with  pride.  ^'  A  man  is  sup- 
posed to  improve  by  going  out  into  the  workly  by  visiting 
London ;  Artificial  man  does ;  he  extends  with  his  sphere ; 
but,  alas !  the  sphere  is  microscopic ;  it  is  formed  of  mi- 
nutiee,  and  he  surrenders  his  genuine  vision  to  the  aitiat  in 
oi-der  to  embrace  it  in  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow 
acute  even  to  barren  and  inhuman  pruriency,  while  his 
mental  become  proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is 
the  Man  of  Mind  :  he  who  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of 
Nature  and  of  God  might  be  a  mock  at  TattersaU's  and 
Brooke's,  and  a  sneer  at  St.  James's ;  he  would  certainly  be 
swallowed  alive  by  the  first  Pixarro  that  crossed  him  &— 
but  when  he  walks  along  the  River -of  Amazons ;  when  be 
rests  his  eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes ;  when  he  m^snres 
the  long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  contemplates  fh>m  a 
sudden  promontory  the  distimt,  vast,  Pacific;  and  fetU 
himself  a  free  man  in  this  vast  thrcatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready.produced  fruit  of  this  wilderness,  and  each  pro- 
geny of  this  stream,  his  exaltation  is  not  less  than  im- 
perial. He  is  as  gentle  too  as  he  is  great ;  his  emotions  of 
tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of  sentiment ;  for 
he  says  those  were  made  by  a  good  Being,  who  unsought  by 
me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy  them.  He  becomes  at  once  a 
child  and  a  king.  His  mind  is  in  himself;  from  hence  he 
argues,  and  from  hence  he  acts ;  and  he  argues  unerringly, 
and  actft  magisterially  ;  his  mind  in  himself  is  also  in  his 
God,  and  therefore  he  loves,  and  thsrefore  he  soars. 
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ELIZABETH  VILLIERS. 

▲  TAI.E  FOa  THE  YOUNG. 

My  &t]ier  is  the  curate  of  a  village  church,  about  five 
miles  from  AmwelL  I  was  boi*u  in  the  parsonage  house, 
which  joins  the  church-yarcL  The  first  thing  I  can  rsmem- 
bcr  was  my  father  teaching  me  the  alphabet  from  the  let- 
ters on  a  tombstone  that  stood  at  the  head  of  my  nother^s 
grave.  I  used  to  tap  at  my  &ther^8  study-door :  I  think  I 
now  hear  him  say,  ^  Who  is  there  ?  What  do  you  want, 
little  girl  ?"  <<  Go  and  see  mamma.  Go  and  learn  pretty 
letter*."^  Many  times  in  the  day  would  my  fiithcr  lay  aside 
his  books  and  his  papers  to  lead  me  to  this  spot,  and  make 
me  point  to  the  letters,  and  then  set  me  to  spell  syllables  and 
words.  In  this  manner  the  epitaph  on  my  mother^s  tomb 
being  my  primer  and  spelling-book,  I  learned  to  read. 

I  was  one  day  sitting  on  a  step  placed  across  the  church- 
yard stile^  when  a  gentleman  passing  by,  heard  me  distinctly 
repeat  the  letters  which  formed  my  mother*8  name,  and  then 
say,  EUxabeth  VUliers,  with  a  firm  tone^  as  if  1  had  per- 
fonned  some  great  matter.  This  gentleman  was  my  uncle 
James,  my  mother^s  brother :  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
nary,  and  had  left  England  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage 
of  my  father  and  mother,  and  now  returned  home  from  a 
long  sea-voyage^  he  was  coming  to  visit  my  mother ;  no 
tidings  of  her  decease  having  reached  him,  though  she  had 
been  dead  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  uncle  saw  me  sitting  on  the  stile,  and  heard 
me  pronounce  my  mother's  uame,  he  looked  earnestly  in  my 
fince,  and  began  to  fancy  a  resemblance  to  his  sister,  and  to 
think  I  might  be  her  child.  I  wna  too  intent  on  my  em- 
ployment to  observe  him,  and  went  spelling  on.  "  Who 
has  taught  you  to  spell  bo  prettily,  my  little  maid  ?**  said 
my  unde.  <^  Mamma,**  1  replied ;  for  I  had  an  idea  that 
the  words  on  the  tomb-stone  were  somehow  a  part  of  mam- 
ma,  and  that  she  had  taught  me.  ^  And  who  is  mamma  ?'" 
asked  my  uncle.  ^  Elizabeth  Villiers,"  I  replied ;  and  then 
my  uncle  called  me  his  dear  little  niece,  and  said  he  would 
go  with  me  to  mamma ;  he  took  hold  of  my  hand,  intending 
to  lead  me  home,  delighted  that  he  had  found  out  who  I  was, 
because  he  imagined  it  would  be  such  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
his  sister  to  see  her  little  daughter  bringing  home  her  long 
lost  sailor  uncle. 

I  agreed  to  take  him  to  mamma,  but  we  had  a  dispute 
about  the  way  thither.  My  uncle  was  for  going  along  the 
read  which  led  directly  up  to  our  house  :  I  pointed  to  the 
duirch-yard,  and  said,  that  was  the  way  to  mamma.  Though 
impatient  of  any  dday,  he  was  not  willing  to  contest  the 
point  with  his  new  relation ,  therefore  he  lifted  me  over  the 
stilc^  and  was  then  going  to  take  me  along  the  path  to  a 
gate  be  knew  was  at  the  end  of  our  garden;  but  no,  I 
would  not  go  that  way  neither;  letting  go  his  hand,  I  said, 
«*  You  do  not  know  the  way ;  I  will  shew  you ;"  and  mak- 
ing  what  haste  1  could  among  the  long  grass  and  thistles, 
and  jumping  over  the  low  graves,  he  said,  as  he  fol- 
lowed  what  he  called  my  wayward  stepg  <<  What  a  posi- 
tive soul  this  little  niece  of  mine  is  !  I  knew  the  way 
to  yxmr  mother's  house  befoi-e  you  were  bom,  child.*' 
At  last  I  stopped  at  my  mother's  grave,  and  pointing 
to  the  tombstone  said,  <*  Here  is  mamma  I"  in  a  voice 
of  exultation,  as  if  I  had  now  convinced  him  that  1  knew 
the  way  best;  I  looked  up  in  his  &ce  to  see  him  acknow- 
ledge his  mistake ;  but,  oh  !  what  a  face  of  sorrow  did  I 
sec !  I  was  so  frightened,  that  I  have  but  an  imperfect  re- 
collection of  what  followed.  I  remember  I  pulled  his  coat, 
and  cried,  **■  Sir,  sir  !**  and  tried  to  move  him.  1  knew  not 
what  to  do ;  my  mind  was  in  a  strange  confusion ;  I  thought 
I  had  done  soBiething  wrong,  in  bringing  the  gentleman  to 
mftmm^  to  make  him  cry  so  sadly ;  but  what  it  was  I  could 
not  telL  This  grave  had  always  been  a  scene  of  delight  to 
me.  In  the  house  my  father  would  often  be  weary  of  my 
prattle^  and  send  me  from  him ;  but  here  he  was  all  my 
own.  I  might  say  anything,  and  be  as  frolicksome  as  I 
pleased  here;  all  was  cheerfulness  and  good  hiunour  in  our 
visits  to  mamma,  as  we  called  it  My  fiither  would  tell  me 
how  ^nietly  mamma  slept  there,  and  that  he  and  his  little 


Betsy  would  one  day  sleep  beside  mamma  in  that  grave  ; 
and  when  I  went  to  my  bid,  as  I  laid  my  little  head  on  the 
pillow,  I  used  to  wish  I  was  sleeping  in  the  grave  with  my 
papa  and  mamma ;  and  in  my  childish  dreams  I  used  to 
fency  myself  there ;  and  it  was  a  place  within  the  ground, 
all  smooth,  and  soft,  and  green.  I  never  made  out  any 
figure  of  mamma,  but  still  it  was  the  tombstone,  and  papa, 
and  the  smooth  green  grass,  and  my  head  resting  upon  the 
elbow  of  my  fiither. 

How  long  my  uncle  remained  in  this  agony  of  grief  I 
know  not ;  to  me  it  seemed  a  very  long  time.  At  last  he 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  held  me  so  tight  that  I  began  to 
cry,  and  ran  home  to  my  father,  and  told  him  that  a  gentle- 
man  was  crying  about  mamma's  pretty  letters. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  very  affecting  meeting  between  my 
father  and  my  imcle.  I  remember  that  it  was  the  very  first 
day  I  ever  saw  my  father  weep ;  that  I  was  in  sad  trouble, 
and  went  into  the  kitchen,  aud  told  Susan,  our  servant,  that 
papa  was  crying ;  and  she  wanted  to  keep  me  with  her,  that 
1  might  not  disturb  the  conversation ;  but  I  M'ould  %i}  back 
to  the  parlour  to  poor  papa,  aud  I  went  in  softly,  and  cnpt 
between  my  father's  knees.  My  uncle  offered  to  take  me  in 
his  arms,  but  I  turned  sullenly  from  him,  and  clung  closer 
to  my  fsther,  having  conceived  a  dislike  to  my  uncle,  be- 
cause he  made  my  father  cry. 

Now  I  first  learned  that  my  mothtr's  death  was  a  heavy 
affliction ;  for  1  heard  my  father  tell  a  melancholy  story  *  f 
her  long  illnessi,  her  death,  and  what  he  had  sufiered  from 
her  loss.  My  uncle  said,  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  for  my 
father  to  be  left  with  such  a  young  child;  but  my  father 
replied,  his  little  Betsy  was  all  his  comfort,  aud  that,  but 
for  me,  he  should  have  died  with  giief.  How  I  could  be 
any  comfort  to  my  father  struck  me  with  wonder.  I  knew 
I  M^as  pleased  when  he  played  aud  talked  with  me ;  but  I 
thought  that  was  all  goodness  and  favour  done  to  m^  and 
1  had  no  notion  how  I  could  make  any  part  of  his  happi- 
ness. The  son-ow  I  now  heard  he  had  suffered,  was  as  new 
and  strange  to  me^  1  had  no  idea  that  he  had  ever  been 
unhappy ;  his  voice  was  always  kind  and  cheeifiil ;  I  had 
never  before  seen  him  weep,  or  shew  any  such  signs  of  grief 
as  those  in  which  1  used  to  express  my  little  troubles.  My 
thoughts  on  these  subjects  were  confused  and  childish  ;  but 
from  that  time  I  never  ceased  pondering  on  the  sad  story  of 
my  dead  mamma. 

The  next  day  I  went  by  mere  habit  to  the  study  door,  to 
call  papa  to  the  beloved  grave;  my  mind  misgave  me^  and 
I  could  not  tap  at  the  door.  I  went  backwards  and  for- 
waids  between  the  kitchen  and  the  study,  and  what  to  do 
with  myself  I  did  not  know.  My  uncle  met  me  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  said,  *<  Betsy,  will  you  come  and  walk  with  me  in 
the  garden?"  This  I  refused,  for  this  was  not  what  I 
wanted,  but  the  old  amusement  of  sitting  on  the  grave,  and 
talking  to  papa.  My  uncle  tried  to  persuade  me>  but  still 
I  said,  «  No,  no^"  and  ran  crying  into  the  kitchen.  As  he 
followed  me  in  there^  Susan  saic^  **  This  child  is  eo  fi-etfiil 
to-day,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  her."  «  Aye,"  said 
my  uncle,  ^  I  suppose  my  poor  brother  spoils  her,  having 
but  one."  This  reflection  on  my  papa  made  me  quite  in  a 
little  passion  of  anger,  for  I  had  not  forgot  that  with  this 
new  uncle,  sorrow  had  first  come  into  our  dwelling:  I 
screamed  loudly,  till  my  father  came  out  to  know  what  it  was 
all  about.  He  sent  my  uncle  into  the  parlour,  and  said,  he 
would  manage  the  little  wrangler  by  himself  When  my 
uncle  was  gone,  I  ceased  crying ;  my  father  forgot  to  lecture 
me  for  my  ill  humour,  or  to  enquire  into  the  cause^  and  we 
were  soon  seated  by  the  side  of  the  tombstone.  No  lesson 
went  on  that  day ;  no  talking  of  pretty  mamma  sleeping  in 
the  green  grave  ;  no  jumping  from  the  tombstone  to  the 
ground ;  no  merry  jokes  or  pleasant  stories.  I  sat  upon 
my  father's  knee^  looking  up  in  his  face,  and  thinking, 
^  How  sorry  papa  looks,^*  till,  having  been  fatigued  with 
crying,  and  now  oppressed  with  thought,  I  fell  fkst  asleep. 

My  uncle  soon  learned  from  Susan,  that  this  place  was 
our  constant  haunt ;  she  told  him  she  did  verily  believe  her 
master  would  never  get  the  better  of  the  death  of  her  mis- 
tress, while  he  continued  to  teach  the  child  to  read  at  the 
tombstone ;  for,  though  it  might  soothe  his  grief,  it  kept 
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it  for  ever  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  sight  of  his  sis- 
ter*8  grwe  liad  been  such  a  shock  to  my  unde,  that  he 
readily  entered  into  Susan^s  apprehensions ;  and  concluding, 
that  if  I  were  set  to  study  by  some  other  means,  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  pretence  for  these  visits  to  the  grave ; 
away  my  kind  uncle  hasteiwd  to  the  nearest  market-town 
to  buy  me  some  books. 

I  heard  the  conference  between  my  uncle  and  Susan,  and 
1  did  not  approve  of  lus  interfeiing  in  our  pleasure.  I  saw 
him  Uke  his  hat  and  walk  out,  and  I  secretly  hoped  he 
was  gone  beyond  seas  again^  from  whence  Susan  had  told 
me  he  had  come.  Where  beyond  seas  was  I  could  not  tell ; 
but  I  concluded  it  was  somewhere  a  great  way  ofL  1  took 
my  seat  on  the  church-yard  stile,  and  kept  looking  down 
the  road,  and  saying,  *<  I  hope  I  shall  not  see  my  uncle 
again.  1  hope  my  uncle  will  not  come  from  beyond  seas 
any  more :"  but  I  said  this  very  softly,  and  had  a  kind  of 
notion  that  I  was  in  a  perverse  ili-humoured  fit.  Here  I 
sat  till  my  uncle  returned  from  the  market-town  with  his 
new  purchases.  I  saw  him  come  walking  very  fast  with  a 
parcel  under  his  aim.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  him,  and  1 
frowned,  and  tried  to  look  very  cross.  He  untied  his  par- 
cel, and  said,  "  Betsy,  1  have  brought  you  a  pretty  book." 
I  turned  my  head  away,  and  said,  « I  don^'t  want  a  book ;" 
but  I  could  not  help  peeping  again  to  look  at  it.  In  the 
huriy  of  opening  the  parcel,  he  had  scattered  all  the  books 
upon  the  ground,  and  there  I  saw  fine  gilt-covers  and  gay 
pictures  all  fluttering  about.  What  a  fine  sight ! — All  my 
i-esentment  vanished,  and  I  held  up  my  face  to  kiss  him, 
that  being  my  way  of  thanking  my  father  for  any  extraor- 
dinary favour. 

My  uncle  had  brought  himself  into  rather  a  troublesome 
office ;  he  had  heard  me  spell  so  well,  that  he  thought  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  books  into  my  hand,  and  I 
should  read ;  yet,  notwithstanding  I  spelt  tolerably  well, 
the  letters  in  my  new  library  were  so  much  smallar  than  I 
had  been  accustomed  to,  they  were  like  Greek  characters  to 
me ;  I  could  make  nothing  at  all  of  them.  The  honest 
sailor  was  not  to  be  discouraged  by  this  difficulty ;  though 
unused  to  play  the  schoolmaster,  he  taught  me  to  read  the 
small  print,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  patience ;  and 
whenever  he  saw  my  father  and  me  look  as  if  he  wanted  to 
resume  our  visits  to  the  grave,  he  would  propose  some  plea- 
sant ramble ;  and  if  my  father  said  it  was  too  fkr  for  the 
child  to  walk,  he  would  set  me  on  his  shoulder,  and  say, 
*^  Then  Betsey  shall  ride  C*  and  in  this  manner  has  he  car- 
ried me  many,  many  miles. 

In  these  pleasant  excursions  my  uncle  seldom  forgot  to 
make  Susan  furnish  him  with  a  luncheon,  which,  though 
it  generally  happened  every  day,  made  a  constant  surprise 
to  my  papa  and  me,  when,  seated  under  some  shady  tree^ 
he  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  to  distribute  his 
little  store ;  and  then  I  used  to  peep  into  the  other  pocket, 
to  see  if  there  were  not  some  currant  wine  there,  and  the  little 
bottle  of  water  for  me ;  if,  perchance,  the  water  was  forgot, 
then  it  made  another  joke,-l-that  poor  Betsy  must  be  forced 
to  drink  a  little  drop  of  wine.  These  are  childish  things 
to  tell  of;  and,  instead  of  my  o^vn  silly  history,  I  wish  I 
could  rememl)er  the  entertaining  stories  my  uncle  used  to 
relate  of  his  voyages  and  travels,  while  we  sat  under  the 
shady  trees,  eating  our  noon-tide  meaL 

The  long  visit  my  uncle  made  us  was  such  an  important 
event  in  my  life,  that  1  fear  I  shall  tire  your  patience  with 
talking  of  him,  but  when  he  is  gone,  the  remainder  of  my 
story  will  be  but  short. 

The  summer  months  passed  away,  but  not  swiftly ; — the 
pleasant  walks,  and  the  charming  stories  of  my  nucleus 
adventures,  made  them  seem  like  )Tars  to  me ;  I  remember 
the  approach  of  winter  by  the  warm  great  coat  he  bought  for 
me,  and  how  proud  I  was  when  I  first  put  it  on ;  and  that 
he  called  me  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  bade  me  beware  of 
wolves ;  and  that  I  laughed,  and  said  there  were  no  such 
things  now  :  then  he  told  me  how  many  wolves,  and  bears, 
and  tigers,  and  lions,  he  had  met  with  in  uninhabited  lands, 
that  were  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  island.  O  these  wei-e 
happy  da)*s! 

In'the  winter  our  walks  were  ehoiicr  and  lc?s  fre^pieut. 


My  books  were  now  my  chief  amusement,  though  my 
studies  were  often  interrupted  by  a  game  of  romps  Mrith  tnj 
uncle,  which  too  often  ended  in  a  quarrel,  because  he  played 
so  roughly;  yet  long  before  this  I  dearly  loved  my  uncle, 
and  the  improvement  I  made  while  he  was  with  us  vra« 
very  great  indeed.  I  could  now  read  very  well,  and  the 
continual  habit  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  my  fatlier 
and  my  uncle,  made  me  a  littler  woman  in  undeistandiug' ; 
BO  that  my  father  said  to  him,  <<  James,  you  have  made  my 
child  quite  a  companionable  little  being.'* 

My  father  often  left  me  alone  with  my  uncle ;  sometimes 
to   write  his  sermons,  sometimes  to    visit  the    sick,     or 
give    counsel   to    his   poor  neighbours;    then  my   uncle 
used  to    hold   long  conversations   with    me,   telling    me 
how  I  should  strive  to  make  my  fother  happy,  and  en- 
deavour to  improve  myself    when   he  was  gone; — now 
I  began  justly  to  understand  why  he  had  taken  such    pains 
to  keep  my  father  from  visiting  my  mother's  grave^   that 
grave  which  I  often  stole  privately  to  look  at ;  but   no-nr 
never  without  awe  and  reverence ;  for  my  uncle  used  to  teJI 
me  what  an  excellent  lady  my  mother  was,  and  I    homt 
thought  of  her  as  having  been  a  real  mamma,  which  before 
seemed  an  ideal  something,  no  way  connected  with    life. 
And  he  told  me  that  the  ladies  from  the  Manoi^house,  who 
sate  in  the  best  pew  in  the  church,  were  not  so  graceful, 
and  the  best  women  in  the  village  were  not  so  good,  as  was 
my  sweet  nuunma ;  and  that  if  she  had  lived,  I  should  not 
have  been  forced  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge  fh>m  him,  a 
rough  sailor,  or  to  learn  to  knit  and  sew  of  Susan,  but  that 
she  would  have  taught  me  all  lady-like  fine  works,  and 
delicate  behaviour,  and  perfect  manners,  and  would  have 
selected  for  me  proper  books,  such  as  were  most  fit  to  in- 
struct my  mind,  and  of  which  he  nothing  knew.     If  ever  in 
my  life  I  shall  have  any  proper  sense  of  what  is  excellent 
or  becoming  in  the  womanly  character,  I  owe  it  to  these 
lessons  of  my  rough  unpolished  uncle;   for,  in  telling-  me 
what  my  mother  would  have  made  me,  he  taught  me  what 
to  wish  to  be ;  and  when,  soon  after  my  uncle  left  us,  I  was 
introduced  to  the  ladies  at  the  Manor-house,  instead   of 
hanging  down  my  head  with  shame,  as  I  should  have  done 
before  my  uncle  came,  like  a  little  village  rustic,  I  tried 
to  speak  distinctly,  with  ease^  and  a  modest  gentleness,  as 
my  imcle  had  said  my. mother  used  to  do:    instead    of 
hanging  down  my  head  abashed,  I  looked  upon  them,  and 
thought  what  a  pretty  sight  a  fine  lady  was^  and  how  iveli 
my  mother  must  have  appeared,  since  she  was  so  much 
more  graceful  than  these  high  ladies  were;   and  when  1 
heard  them  compliment  my  father  on  the  admirable  beha- 
viour of  his  child,  and  say  how  well  he  had  brought  me  up, 
I  thought  to  myself,  **  Papa  does  not  much  mind  my  man- 
ners, if  I  am  but  a  good  girl ;    but  it  was  my  unde  that 
taught  me  to  behave  like  mamma.**   I  cannot  now  think  my 
uncle  was  so  rough  and  unpolished  as  he  said  he  was,  for  his 
lessons  were  so  good  and  so  imprest ve,  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get them,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  of  use  to  me  as  long  as  I 
live :  he  would  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  all  the  words 
he  used,  such  as  grace  and  elegancy  modest  diffidence  and 
aflectation,  pointing  out  instances  of  what  he  meant  by  those 
words,  in  the   manners  of  the    ladies  and  their   young 
daughters  who  came  to  our  church ;   for  besides  the  ladies 
of  the  Manor-house,  many  of  the  neighbouring  families 
came  to  our  church,  because  my  &ther  preached  so  welL 

It  must  have  been  early  in  the  spring  when  my  uncle 
went  away,  for  the  crocuses  were  just  blown  in  the  garden, 
and  the  primroses  had  begun  to  peep  from  under  the  young 
budding  hwlgc-ro^'S.  I  cried  as  if  my  heart  would  break, 
when  1  had  the  last  sight  of  him  through  a  little  opening 
among  the  trees,  as  he  went  down  the  road.  My  father 
accompanied  him  to  the  market-town,  from  whence  he  was 
to  proceed  in  the  stage-coach  to  London.  How  tedious  I 
thought  all  Susan's  endeavours  to  comfort  me  were.  The 
stile  where  I  first  saw  my  uncle,  came  into  my  mind,  and 
I  thought  I  woi^ld  go  and  sit  (here,  and  think  about  that 
day;  but  1  was  no  sooner  seated  there,  than  I  remembered 
how  I  had  frightened  him,  by  taking  him  so  fbolishly  to 
my  mother's  grave,  and  then  again  how  naughty  I  had  been 
when  I  sate  muttering  to  myself  at  thk>8ame  stilck  wishing 
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that  be,  who  ha4  gone  so  far  to  buy  me  lKiok%  might  never 
come  biick  auy  more :  all  my  little  quarrels  with  my  uncle 
came  into  my  mind,  now  that  1  could  never  play  with  him 
again,  and  it  almost  broke  my  heart.  I  was  forced  to  run 
into  the  house  to  Susan,  for  tliat  consolation  I  had  just  be- 
fore despised. 

Some  daysaft^  this^  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with  my 
lather,  after  it  was  dark,  and  before  the  candles  were 
lighted,  I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  troubled  conscience  at 
tlM  church-stile,  when  1  remembered  how  unkind  1  had 
been  to  my  uncle  when  he  first  came,  and  how  sorry  I  still 
was,  whenever  I  thought  of  the  many  quarrels  I  had  had 
with  him. 

My  father  smiled,  and  took  hold  of  my  hand,  saying,  ^  I 
will  tell  yon  all  about  this,  my  little  penitent.  This  is 
the  sort  of  way  in  which  we  all  feel,  when  those  we  love 
are  taken  fh>m  us.  When  our  dear  friends  are  with  us, 
we  go  on  enjoying  their  society,  without  much  thought  or 
consideration  of  the  blessing  we  are  possessed  of,  nor  do  we 
too  nicely  weigh  the  measure  of  our  daily  actions ; — we  let 
them  freely  share  our  kind  or  our  discontented  moods  :  and, 
if  any  little  bickerings  disturb  our  friendship,  it  does  but 
the  more  endear  us  to  each  other  when  we  are  in  a  hap- 
pier temper.  But  these  things  come  over  us  like  grievous 
faults  when  the  object  of  our  afi'ection  is  gone  for  ever. 
Your  dear  mamma  and  I  had  no  quarrels ;  yet  in  the  first 
days  of  my  lonely  sorrow,  how  many  things  came  into  my 
mind,  that  I  might  have  done  to  have  made  her  happier.  It 
is  so  with  you,  my  child.  You  did  all  a  child  could  do  to 
please  your  unde,  and  dearly  did  he  love  you ;  and  these 
little  things  which  now  disturb  your  tender  mind,  were  re- 
membered with  delight  by  your  uncle ;  he  was  telling  me 
in  our  last  walk,  just  perhaps  as  you  were  thinking  about 
it  with  sorrow,  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  into  your 
good  graces  when  he  first  came :  he  will  think  of  these 
things  with  pleasure  when  he  is  fiu*  away.  Put  away  from 
yon  this  unfounded  grief;  only  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you,  to 
be  as  kind  as  possible  to  those  you  love ;  and  remember, 
tirhen  they  are  gone  from  you,  you  will  never  think  you 
had  been  kind  enough.  Such  feelings  as  you  have  now 
described,  are  the  lot  of  humanity.  So  you  will  feel  when 
I  am  no  more,  and  so  wHl  your  children  feel  when  you  are 
dead.  But  your  uncle  will  come  back  again,  Betsy,  and 
we  will  now  think  of  where  we  are  to  get  the  cage  to  keep 
the  talking  parrot  in,  he  is  to  bring  home  ;  and  go  and  tell 
Susan  to  bring  the  randies,  and  ask  her  if  the  nice  cake  is 
almost  baked,  that  she  promised  to  give  us  for  our  tea. 

[I  have  beard  this  beautiitkl  story  attributed  to  Klioy  to 
the  sister  of  Elift^  and  also  to  other  female  writers.— I  can- 
not say  to  whom  its  authorship  belongs :  nor  is  this,  of 
much  consequence.] 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

BORN  1758 DIED  1796. 

The  leading  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Bums 
are  so  familiarly  known  to  every  class  of  readers, 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  go  over  them,  unless 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  can  be  at- 
tempted in  this  limited  publication.  His  own  e]o. 
quent  and  energetic  letters,  wherever  his  genuine 
feelings  guided  his  pen,  afford  the  truest  insight 
into  his  manly,  and,  in  many  points,  noble  char. 
acter,  as  a  man  and  a  man  of  genius.  His  single 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
morsels  of  autobiography  that  the  world  possesses. 
Tet  there  is  pleasure  in  enumerating  the  impor- 
tant circumstances  of  the  life  of  Bums  however 
carsorily,  for  they  are  all  such  as  do  honour  to  his 
memory. 

Robert  Bums  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Bomess  or  Bums,  and  Agnes  Brown,  a  couple  in 
almost  the  lowest  class  of  rural  life  in  what  was  at 
that  time  a  poor  country.   They  were  one  of  those 


excellent  and  virtuous  pairs  to  whom  Scotland 
ewes  her  high  moral  and  religious  character 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  father  was  a 
person  of  uncommon  worth  and  intelligence,  but 
not  one  of  those  whose  portion  is  of  this  world.* 

The  school  education  of  Robert  Burns  was  scanty 
and  precarious,  though  his  father  made  great  ex- 
ertions to  educate  all  the  family.  At  an  age  when 
boys  more  prosperously  situated  are  dividing  their 
time  between  learning  and  amusement.  Burns  was 
exerting  himself  above  his  strength  to  assist  his 
father  and  his  father's  family — at  the  age  of  a  boy 
doing  a  man's  work — ilLfed,  and  probably  not 
very  well-clothed ;  and,  worse  than  all,  feeling, 
with  all  the  torturing  sensibility  of  genius,  the 
miseries  arising  to  himself  and  those  he  loved 
from  great  poverty  and  unavoidable  misfortune. 
The  pity  that  is  felt  for  his  misfortunes  in  after, 
life  may  be  alloyed  by  blame  of  his  conduct,  but 
our  sympathy  for  Bums  and  his  viiiuous  relatives, 
during  this  season  of  his  early  hardships,  is  an  un- 
mingled  and  a  holy  feeling.  Wliat  generous 
young  person  ever  perused  the  following  passage 
of  Bums'  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  without 
feeling  his  heart  overflow  with  tenderness,  and  his 
spirit  burn  with  indignation  ! 

<'  My  fother  was  advanced  in  life  when  he  married ;  I 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  children ;  and  he,  worn  cmt  by  early 
hardships,  was  unfit  for  labour.  My  iather^s  spirit  was 
soon  irritated,  but  not  easily  broken.  There  was  a  free- 
dom in  his  lease  in  two  ye^*8  more ;  and  to  weather  these 
we  retrenched  our  expenses.  We  lived  very  poorly.  I  was 
a  dexterous  ploughmai)  for  my  age ;  and  the  next  eldest  to 
me  was  a  brother  (Gilbert),  who  could  drive  very  well,  and 
help  me  to  thrash  the  com.  A  novel-writer  might  perhaps 
have  viewed  these  scenes  with  some  satisfaction ;  but  so  did 
not  I.     My  indignation  yet  boils  at  the  recollection  of  the 

8 1  factor^s  insolent  threatening  letters,  which  used  to 

set  us  all  in  tears.*' 

In  this  manner  the  last  years  of  the  boyhood  of 
B  ms,  and  the  first  of  his  youthful  manhood, 
were  passed,  sustained  by  nothing  save  the  warmth 
of  his  affections  and  the  strength  of  his  good 
spirit.  If  it  were  possible  for  penury,  neglect, 
and  misfortune,  to  depress  and  to  extinguish  ge- 
nius, the  mind  of  Burns  must  have  been  early 
crudied  into  dulness ;  but,  as  is  said  of  another 
vivifying  principle,  "  Many  strong  waters  caimot 
quench  it,  neither  can  the  fire  consume  it." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  his  younger  brothers 
being  now  able  to  assist  their  father  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  unlucky  farm,  Robert  tried  to 
establish  himself  as  a  flax-dresser  in  Irvine.  This 
project  failed ;  by  an  accident  his  premises  took 
fire  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Gilbert, 
he  took  a  small  farm.  In  his  letters.  Burns  often 
jocularly  speaks  of  his  own  early  imprudence  and 
want  of  thought,  and  probably  over-rates  his  faults. 


•  NomottheblQirapbenorBiinwnMntlon  hit  mother,  nve  m  an 
exoelleot  wife  and  mother  in  her  rank  of  Ufe.  I  bare  beard  a  jnmtle. 
man— Mmadf  a  poet  and  a  man  ofibeling  and  geniua— who  had  oppor. 
tunitka  of  seeing  this  Tenerablc  matron  in  her  latter  year^  say,  that  the 
mother  was  the  poetical  ancestor  of  Burnt.    This  old  lady  certainly 

Indc 

Alloway 

.    --, , of  their 

\  **  the  sea  roaring  on  the  shore,  and  the  scalghs 


possessed  something  of  her  son's  magical  power  of  eloquence 

scribing  to  my  Informant  the  localities  of  their  residence  near , 

Kirk,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet,  she  talked  quite  uaturallv  of  their 
hearing  on  dark  nights  **  the  sea  roaring  on  the  shore,  and  the  scalghs 
yowling,**  in  languap*  more  boU  and  figuraUve  than  ever  cottage  ma. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


The  grave  world  appeans  always  to  take  him  at 
his  own  light  and  reckless  estimate,  and  as  a  much 
more  heedless  youth  than  he  really  was.  It  was 
ahout  the  time  he  occupied  this  farm,  on  which  he 
had  entered  with  his  brother,  that  they  might  pro. 
vide  a  home  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  now  de- 
prived  of  their  father,  that  Burns  formed  that  con- 
nexion  with  Jean  Armour  his  future  wife,  which, 
as  a  man  of  good  feeling  and  true  honour,  does 
him  more  credit  than  may  at  first  sight  be  ima- 
gined. When  most  anxious  to  repair  the  injury 
in  which  this  young  woman  had  been  involved  by 
what  was  certainly  a  mutual  imprudence,  he  was 
prevented  from  establishing  his  marriage  by  those 
forms  which  the  laws  of  Scotland  sanction,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  harsh  and  unjustifiable  interfer. 
ence  of  her  relatives,  and  no  doubt  in  some  degree 
by  her  own  acquiescence.  A  disgraced  daughter 
appeared  better  than  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  in 
circumstances  so  hopeless  and  desperate  as  were 
those  of  Burns.  His  angnish  on  the  occasion  is 
expressed  with  great  feeling  in  one  of  his  poems. 
Shortly  after  this  it  is  well  known  how  bright  ^*  a 
change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream."  His 
poems  were  published  in  Edinburgh ;  after  he  had 
eome  to  the  metropolis  of  his  country,  and  met 
such  a  reception  as  no  rustic  author  ever  met  be- 
fore, nor  ever  will  again.  The  tide  of  prosperity 
flowed  for  the  time  as  high  as  even  the  hopes  of  a 
poet  could  have  risen ;  and,  caressed  and  applauded 
by  the  gay  and  the  great,  the  fair  and  the  learn- 
ed, by  men  of  rank  and  women  of  elegance.  Burns 
returned  home  comparatively  a  rich  man,  and  fin. 
ally  formed  that  matrimonial  connexion  which  is 
a  trait  in  his  character  that  none  of  his  biogra- 
phers have  sufficiently  appreciated.  This  step,  we 
are  warranted  in  believing,  he  at  last  took  from 
the  highest  and  purest  motives.  How  many  pru- 
dent mothers,  virtuous  sisters,  and  honourable 
friends— even  Miss  Chalmers  and  Mrs.  Dunlop — 
would  not  only  have  pardoned  his  abandonment  of 
his  future  wife,  but  even  have  anxiously  desired 
to  see  him  form  a  connexion  more  suitable  to  a 
man  of  his  changed  prospects,  and,  above  all,  to 
one  of  his  extraordinary  endowments.  Burns  him- 
self ascribes  his  marriage  to  necessity ;  but  it  was 
a  necessity  which  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
young  men — "  all  honourable  men,"  chivalrous 
spirits — would  have  thought  it  quite  justifiable  to 
evade.  One  of  the  most  generous  sentiments  that 
any  man  ever  uttered,  contains  the  true  reason  of 
this  sacrifice  to  a  high-minded  integrity.  In  writ- 
ing to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Burns  says  of  the  marriage 
he  had  formed, — "  The  happiness  of  a  once  much- 
loved  and  still  lovted  fellow-creature  was  in  my 
power,  and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  sacred  a 
rust." 

Bums  had  brought  five  hundred  pounds  from 
Edinburgh,  the  honourable  reward  of  his  abilities. 
Of  this  sum  he  lent  or  gave  two  hundred  pounds* 


•  I  have  much  pleanire  In  recording  Uw  fioUowinc  drcuoMtance  :— 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burnt,  a  man  of  conilderable  Uterarr  alMlity,  and  in  all  re. 
•pecU  one  «*  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth."  died  lately  In  Eart  Lothian, 
where  he  had  long  lived  u  the  factor  of  Lord  Blantjrre.  The  mother 
of  the  poet,  who  many  years  survived  her  illustrious  sou,  lived  till  her 


to  his  brother  Gilbert,  for  his  own  use,  and  th« 
use  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  then  settled 
with  his  wife  at  the  farm  of  EUisland,  near  Dum. 
fries,  and  entered  the  Excise.  The  rest  of  hi« 
story  may  be  soon  told.  His  conduct  wag  not 
wise,  nor  was  his  life  happy.  Could  we  unveil  all 
the  struggles  of  remorse,  pride,  shame,  and  des- 
pair, in  that  heart  so  essentially  noble,  all  the 
agony,  in  the  latter  years  of  life,  of  that  mind  so 
indefeasibly  great,  what  a  lesson  it  were  of  wisdom 
and  warning ! 

I..ook  on  that  browU--the  laorel-wrtath 
BeamM  on  it  like  a  wreath  of  fire  I 
•  ••••• 

Look  on  that  brow  1 — the  lowest  slave, 
The  veriest  wretch  of  want  and  care, 

Might  shudder  at  the  lot  that  gave 
Hii  genius,  glory  and  despair  I 

Burns  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796,  at  hia 
house  in  Dumfries,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  hav- 
ing, beyond  any  preceding  Scotsman,  extended  and 
refined  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  his  country. 
His  fame  will  ever  remain  an  illustrious  portion  of 
her  literary  honours — his  misfortunes  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  some  of  her  institutions. — ''  A  life  of 
literary  leisure,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters— 
and  he  often  repeated  the  same  thing—"  with  a 
decent  competence,  is  the  summit  of  my  wishes." 
This  he  never  found ;  and  his  notions  of  compe- 
tence  were  certainly  far  from  extravagant. 

When  the  faults  of  Bums  are  dwelt  upon  with 
a  seeming  zest  even  by  the  warmest  admirers  of 
his  genius,  it  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance, that  the  boy  who  did  a  man's  ofiice  for  his 
parents,  and  the  man  who  divided  his  little  for- 
tune with  his  brother,  lived  with  his  infant  family, 
and  with  all  his  imputed  reckless  improvidence, 
on  an  income  varying  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
a-year,  and  died  without  once  incurring  the  bur- 
den of  pecuniary  obligation,  or  owing  any  man  m 
shilling !  His  manly,  independent  spirit,  and  al- 
most savage  pride,  prevented  him  at  least  from 
the  debasing  consequences  which  pecuniary  in- 
volvement entails  on  the  finest  minds;  from  aU 
the  pitiful  shifts,  subterfuges,  expedients,  and 
complicated  meannesses  which  degrade  a  man  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  while  they  corrode  his  own 
heart,  and  ultimately  destroy  all  delicacy  of  cha- 
racter, and  completely  undermine  that  self-respect 
which  is  the  prop  of  so  many  virtues.  The  faults 
of  Bums  have  often  been  held  out  in  warning  to 
young  men  of  talent.  They  were  great  and  la- 
mentable, though  none  of  them  were  those  of  a 
cold,  an  ostentatious,  or  a  mean  nature.  Let  the 
warning  be  coupled  with  his  example  in  this  im- 
portant point.  Neither  vanity,  nor  self-indulgence, 
nor  that  contempt  of  future  consequences,  which 


death  wlUi  Gilbert  Bums,  who  had  a  large  finaUy  of  bU  own.  TMs 
debt  of  USOO  to  his  brother— for  such  he  seems  to  have  considered  it— 
necessarily  stood  over.  The  exertions  of  Dr.  Currle,  and  of  the  dtheT 
Mends  and  admirers  of  Bums,  had  placed  his  widow  ftr  atMnrt  the  fcar 
of  want,  and  every  member  of  the  funOy  was  respectably  settled  in  Ufe. 
It  seems  to  have  been  atanost  the  romance  of  integrity  which  Induoed 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bums  to  devote  to  the  repayment  of  this  loan  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  received  ftom  the  boobeUers  shortly  belbn  Ms  death 
for  revising  hb  brother's  works.  Had  Bums  survived,  it  wwikl  havo 
gone  bard  with  him  bcfbre  be  had  taluni  back  thli  money. 
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U  flometiines  senseleesly  arrogated  as  matter  of 
poetical  privilege  and  the  mark  of  a  high  spirit^ 
betrayed  him,  surrounded  as  he  ever  was  with 
manifold  temptation,  into  the  dishonesty  and  mean, 
ness  of  living  beyond  his  scanty  income.  In  some 
points  of  pecuniary  interest  he  indeed  showed  a 
spirit  of  poetic  chivalry  which  his  critics  are  well 
«ititledy  if  they  please,  to  caU  Quixotic.  While  a 
herd  of  inferior  writers,  noble  or  gentle,  are  every 
day  gaining  hundreds  and  thousands  by  their  pro- 
ductions. Burns  declined  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion whatever  for  his  unrivalled  Ijrrics!  But  a 
few  years  have  passed  since  it  was  thought  shabby 
for  a  gentleman  in  Scotland  to  sell  the  fruits  of 
his  garden,  or  to  farm  out  the  game  on  his  estate ; 
and  Bums  probably  had  the  idea,  that  to  sell  songs 
was  equally  discreditable  to  the  honour  of  the 
Muses."  *'  A  nation  of  shopkeepers"  has  very 
properly  dismissed  this  superstition.  There  is  no 
disgrace  now  except  in  getting  too  little. 
(To  be  continued, ) 


me  a  Profinor  of  Humanity.  What^t  Latin  for  breecbei  !** 
«  Fem — fem—femina.**  «  No,  it's  not,  Sir ;  that's  I  ^tin  for 
a  woman,"  «  Femora— **  «  Can  you  do  it  ?"  "  Don't  strilte 
me,  Sir ;  don't  strike  me,  Sir,  an'  I  will."  ^  I  say,  can  you 
do  it?"  « Femorali"— (whack,  whack,  whack,)— « -^A, 
Sir !  oAy  Sir !  'tis  fennorali— oA,  Sir !  'tis  fermorali— oA, 
Sir  J"  «This  thratement  to  a  Profissor  of  Humanity—, 
(whack,  whack,  whack,  whack,  kick,  kick,  kick,  thnmp, 
thomp,  thump,  cuff,  cuflT,  cnff—  drires  him  head  over  heels 
to  his  seat)l-.Now,  Sir,  maybe  you'll  have  Latin  for 
breeches  again,  or,  by  my  sowl,  if  you  don't,  you  must  stri  p 
and  I'll  tache  you  what  a  Profissor  of  Humanity  is !" 
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*  Pierce  Mahon,  come  up  wid  your  multiplication.   Pierce, 
multiply  four  hundred  by  tivo — put  it  down — that's  it, 
400 
By  2 

•(  Twicet  nought  is  one."  (Whack,  whadc)  «  Taka  that  ai 
an  iUustratiaiB — it  that  one  ?"  «  Faith,  maather,  that's  one 
an'  oaa  any  how ;  but,  Sir,  it  not  waost  nought,  nothin* ; 
now,  masther,  sure  there  can't  b«le«  than  nothin'."  ^  Very 
good.  Sir."  « If  wanst  nought  be  nothin*,  then  twicet  nought 
must  be  somethin',  for  its  double  what  wanst  nought  is — se 
how  rm  stKruek  for  nothin\  an'  me  knows  it — ^hoo !  hoo 
boo !  boo !"  «G«t  out,  you  Esculapian ;  but  111  give  you 
eometkhC  by-and-by,  just  to  make  you  remember  that  you 
know  no/Am'— off  wid  ye  to  your  sate,  you  spalpeen  you— 
to  tell  DM  there  can't  be  less  than  nothin',  when  it's  well 
known  that  sportsman  Squire  O'Canter  is  a  thousand  pounds 
wofw  than  nothin'." 

« Paddy  Doran,  come  up  to  your  « Inthrest*  Well, 
Faddy,  what's  the  inthrest  of  a  hundred  pound  at  five  per 

cent  ?    Boys,  some  of  you  let  a  fox  ptus  there manners, 

you  thieves  you." 

«  Do  you  mane,  masther,  per  cent  per  annum  ?" 
«  To  be  sure  I  do— how  do  you  state  it  ?" 
«ru  say,  as  a  hundhred  pound  is  to  one  year,  so  is  five 
per  cent  per  annum." 

«  Hum— why —what's  the  number  of  the  sum,  Paddy?" 
«Tl8  No.  84,  Sir."  (The  master  steals  a  glance  at  the 
Key  to  Gray.)  « I  only  want  to  look  at  it  in  the  Gray, 
yoQ  see  Paddy— an'  how  dare  you  give  me  such  an  answer, 
you  big^ieaded  dunce  you — go  off  an'  study  it,  you  rascally 
Lilliputian — off  wid  you,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  ugly 
mug  till  you  know  it." 

<*  Now,  ginUemeny  for  the  Classics ;  and  first  for  the  Lati- 
narlans — Larry  Canidy,  come  up  wid  your  Asop.  Larry, 
youVe  a  year  at  Latin,  an*  I  don't  think  you  know  Latin 
for/ris»,  what  your  own  coat  is  made  o^  Larry.  But,  in 
the  fint  place,  I  Any,  do  you  know  what  a  man  that  taches 
classics  is  called?"  «A  schoolmaster,  Sir."  fWhack, 
whack,  whack.)  "Take  that  for  your  ignorance,  you 
wooden4ieaded  goose,  you— (whack,  whack)— and  that  to 
the  back  of  it— ha  !  that'll  tache  you— to  call  a  man  that 
taches  classics  a  schoolmaster,  indeed !  'tis  a  Frofissor  of 
Honanity  itself,  he  is— (whack,  whack,  whack,)— ha  !  you 
linglader,  you ;  you're  as  bad  as  Dick  O'Connell,  that  no 
masther  in  the  county  could  get  any  good  of,  in  regard  that 
he  put  the  whole  school  together  by  the  ears,  wherever  he'd 
be;,  tlMmgh  the  spalpeen  wouldn't  stand  fight  himself  Hard 
fortune  to  you  !  to  go  to  put  such  an  affront  upon  me,  an' 


THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS. 
In  the  notes  on  the  month  of  August  was  mentioned 
that  foul  stain  on  humanity,  tht  Massacre  of  St.  BarthO' 
lomew.  Along  with  it  is  often  coupled  another  diabolical 
enormity,  named  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  There  was  here  no 
preconcert,  though  in  the  progress  of  these  horrible  tran- 
sactions moi  seem,  under  the  excitement  of  remembered 
wrongs  and  brutal  passions,  to  have  become  demons. — ^The 
inhabitants  of  Palermo,  accoi-ding  to  ancient  custom,  re- 
sorted to  the  church  of  Sante  Espiritu,  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  to  celebrate  the  solemnization  of  Easter.  On 
the  way  they  were  watched  by  the  French,  who  were  al 
ways  jealous  of  their  assembling.  Among  them  was  - 
lady,  Nymph  ia  by  name,  the  wife  of  Rogero  of  Mastran. 
gelo,  whoso  beauty  made  an  impression  on  one  of  the  min- 
isters, Droghet.  Under  the  pretext  of  ascertaining  whether 
she  had  arms  (which  the  Sicilians  had  been  forbidden  to 
carry)  concealed  under  her  garments,  he  approached  her, 
and  was  guilty  of  such  disgusting  rudeness,  that  the  lady 
swooned  away  in  the  arms  of  her  husband.  The  insult 
fired  all  who  were  present  at  the  procession ;  but  none  had 
courage  to  avenge  it,  until  a  young  man,  whose  name  his- 
tory has  concealed,  but  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear 
to  his  patriotic  countrymen,  seized  the  sword  of  Droghet, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  lewd  owner's  heart.  A  shout  p£ 
exultation  was  immediately  raised  by  the  multitude ;  who, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  swore  to  exterminate  the 
odious  strangers.  As  they  had  no  arms  at  hand,  they 
seized  stones  and  other  missiles,  which  they  hurled  with 
such  effect  at  the  heads  of  the  Frenchmen,  that  the  ground 
was  soon  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The  citizens  of  Pa- 
lermo rose  as  one  man,  and  .destroyed  every  Frenchman  on 
whom  they  could  lay  hands.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
other  towns — by  none  more  heartily  than  Messina ;  so  that 
scarcely  a  Frenchman  was  left  alive  from  one  extremity  of 
the  island  to  another.  This  indiscriminate  butchery  occu- 
pied  a  fi|ll  month.  The  church  was  no  asylum  for  the 
proscribed  victims ;  nor,  as  we  are  told,  though  upon  autho- 
rity somewhat  apocryphal,  was  much  mercy  shown  to  the 
Sicilian  women  who  had  married  them. 

Hint  for  Invalids. — *^  It  is  worthy  of  particular  re- 
nuirlc,  that  it  is  not  in  the  lungs  only  that  the  blood  exerts 
an  action  on  atmospherical  air,  for  a  similar  function  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  skin,  over  the  whole  body.  If  the 
hand  is  confined  in  a  portion  of  atmospherical  air,  or  oxygen 
gas,  it  is  found  that  the  oxygen  disappears  and  is  replaced 
by  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  At  the  same  time^  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  M'atery  fluid  transpires,  and  may  be 
collected  by  a  proper  apparatus.  This  fact  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  one  grand  source  of  benefit  arising  from  full  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air." — Dr.  Graham's  Chemical  Cate^ 
oAwfM. 

A  Golden  Rule. — Industry  will  make  a  man  a  purse, 
and  frugality  will  find  him  strings  for  it  Neither  the  purse 
nor  the  strings  will  cost  him  any  thing.  He  who  has  it 
should  only  draw  the  strings  as  frugality  directs,  and  he 
will  be  sure  always  to  find  a  useful  penny  at  the  bottom  of 
it  The  servants  of  industry  are  known  by  their  livery ; 
it  is  always  lehole  and  wholesome.  IdlcncEs  travels  very 
leisurely,  and  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Look  at  the 
ragged  slaves  of  idienessy  and  judga^rhich  is  the  best  i 
ter  to  serve — industry  or  idleness.  ^^jQOQ iC 
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BisHor  Hbbbk's  Widow. — Thb  Wmthig  Widows.— Our 
women  are  all  hemiaei  now ;  the  newspapers  say,  that  Lady 
Harcourt,  whose  noble  husband  could  nardly  have  baea  con- 
signed  to  the  earth  when  the  late  king  was  baried,  sent  f<ir 
twdvt  tickets  to  St  George*s  Chapel.  A  saiif(  fdneral  p«rty 
this.  Of  oonrae  thejr  all  got  tickets,  and  wers  weU  entertained. 
No  doubt  her  ladyship  was  very  nuoh  at  her  ease*  and  has  9on- 
tinned  so  ever  since.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  by  wooseo  of  rank, 
who  are  bred  up  to  this  stony>heartedneas  as  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  think  much  the  same  of  a  dead  husband  as  of  acast- 
ofTgown,  that  our  indignation  has  been  excited  of  late.  It  is 
with  the  *'  weeping  widows,**  the  <*  undone  and  bereaved  of  all 
their  souls  held  dear,**  the  walking  hearses  of  a  husband's  be> 
loved  memory,  black  and  tragic  from  top  to  toe^the  writing 
wriilows— those  sorrowing  authoresses,  who,  in  insatiable  fond- 
ness for  the  dear  desd-and-gone,  and  "  in  a  holy  desire  to  gitre 
the  world  some  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  Various  perfec- 
tions of  him  whom  they  shall  never  cease  to  deplore,  whose 
image  the^  treasure  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  ana  whom  they 
day  and  night  implore  heaven  that  they  may  soon  rejoin  in  the 
grave ;  make  books  and  sell  them  Hn  the  highest  price  they  can 
get ;  blustered  up  by  puffery  of  all  kinds,  demanas  on  the  **  re* 
collections  of  college  niends,**  or,  **  the  sympathy  of  sorrowing 
Halations,**  and  on  the  humbuftahUUjf  of  the  public  in  general. 
These  are  the  true  Widow-of-Ephesua  tribe ;  and,  we  will  con- 
fess, it  would  not  seriously  afflict  our  souls  to  see  them  thrown 
into  public  scorn,  or  hear  the  6rst  applicatitin  fur  assistance,  the 
first  presentation  of  the  prospectus  of  **  The  Recollections  and 
Kemains  of  the  late  lamented  Honourable  Reverend  Charlen 
Montsgiie  Antonio  Belville,  with  fiio>similes  of  his  writing,  and 
his  billets  douz  and  epigrama  in  the  rosgsxines,  carefully  col* 
lected,  with  notes,  b^  his  aAwtionate  and  di«>oonsoUte  widow, 
the  Honorable  Amelia  Antoinette  Isabinda  Se/mour"  answered 
in  every  instance  by  **  Madam,  vou  are  an  impostor !  No  wo- 
man who  cared  for  a  husband's  memory,  would  make  such 
an  exhil»ition  of  him.  Vou  only  want  to  parade  yourself 
before  the  public,  and  get  money  and  a  second  husband  as 
fast  as  you  cin."— There  is  not  one  of  the  scribbling  widows 
that  has  not  **  changed  her  condition*'  with  the  greatest  alert- 
ness possible.  The  latest  candidate  on  the  list  his  been  poor 
Heber*s  widow ;  this  lady  was  the  widow  par  exceUtmct^  all 
devotodnfes,  all  sublime,  all  the  mother  of  the  Gracehi.  But 
nobody  better  knew  what  she  was  about,  when  aofteaing  the 
**  seotimental  reader**  was  the  question.  With  an  alaci itv  worthy 
of  an  underuker,  she  oollei'ted  every  fragment  of  the  oead  that 
she  could  turn  into  money,  enlisted  every  friend  he  had  in  the 
scheme,  made  a  Jew's  bargain  with  a  bookseller,  and  out  came 
the  quarto :— The  Iste  Bishop  Heber*s  Travels  in  India,**  htc 
**  with  sketches,  engravings,  vigftettes,**  and,  she  ought  to  have 
added,  in  justice  to  the  sentimental  reader,  with  a  variety  of 
weak  correspondence  and  of  childish  and  asepiscopal  verses : 
hnt  the  whole  tenderly  blisonHl  **  with  notes  by  his  widow ! 
Now,  to  those  who  have  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  and  have  known 
the  loss  of  any  for  whom  they  felt  even  common  i^pgard,  the 
idea  of  hunting  over  their  papen,  conning  their  letters,  gather- 
ing every  scrap  that  fell  from  their  hands,  recalling  the  familiar 
penmanship,  the  fomiliar  phrase,  till  almost  the  familiar  voice 
IS  in  the  ear,  and  the  dead  seems  to  stand  before  them ;  is  one 
of  the  most  repulsive  thoughts  that  can  come  into  the  mind  ;  in 
foct,  those  WDo  have  any  heart  at  all,  shrink  from  it  wholly 
and  cannot  prevail  upon  themselves  to  go  near  any  object 
which  oalb  back  the  im^ge;  and  if  they  make  any  exer- 
tion, it  ia  to  avoid  all  recurrence  to  sensations  which  can- 
not return  without  great  pain.  But  not  so  with  the  she-editor. 
The  Widow  of  Kphnos  first  looks  to  the  market,  eonsklers  how 
much  better  books  will  sell  if  they  are  taken  in  time ;  and  then 
before  the  breath  is  well  out  of  the  husband*s  body,  she  is  neck- 
deep  in  his  trunks,  turning  out  his  portfolios,  cutting  extracts 
out  of  his  books,  and  inditing  cirealara  to  all  his  friends  for 
ev«-ry  fragment  of  his  letters  ;  then  comes,  without  a  moment*s 
delay,  the  **  Fmposal  for  publishing  the  Life  and  Remains,  with 
Notes  by  his  Wtiom  /**  "The  book  is  published ;  sympathy  with 
some,  shame  with  others,  common  charity  with  the  rest,  make 
a  con>iderAbIe  sum  of  money ;  which  the  world,  of  course,  con- 
ceive that  they  are  contributing  for  the  support  of  a  worthy 
man*B  children,  and  giving  into  tne  hands  of  a  worthy  widow. 
But  the  money  is  scarcely  lodged,  when.  In  !  the  widow  is  a 
wffe  ;  s«mie  gay  lonnger  of  St.  James's  air  has  caught  her  taste, 
and  wooed  her  to  be  his,  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of  her  sun- 
scriptinn  ;  or  she  has  been  charmed  by  the  grin  and  guitar  of 
soiite  exquisite,  who,  thouKh  figuring  as  a  peruquier  in  the 
aunny  south,  figures  as  a  MiO'qnis  in  foggy  England  ;  or  the 


moustachios  of  some  half  Turk  have  charms  for  her,  and  abe 
wends  her  way— La  Condessa  Catapulta  Cavatina — to  the  love* 
ly  land  where  all  above  is  moonshine,  and  all  below  is  heroism 
and  piraejr.  Thus  gne«  the  world  of  widows.  Without  know- 
ing or  eariaf  what  kind  of  oaatch  Heber*B  masculine  and  man- 
aging widow  may  have  carved  out  for  her  tender  fancies,  it  ia 
enough  for  o«  to  Know  that  she  has  made  eleven  thousand  pounds 
by  his  **  Remains,**  and  is  now  worrying  the  public  again  with 
his  •*  Life  and  Travels."  But  we  should  be  sorry  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  lady  *s  proaperity,  or  the  goodnesa  of  the  catch 
which  the  man  of  moustaches  has  made  in  .her,  and  we  recom- 
mend its  porehase  to  all  those  who  patronise  the  Widow  nf- 
Bphesusclas*  of  anarrtsgeafala  dames  above  forty-five. ~  If  AtX- 
taker's  Momikfy  Afagaame. 

[It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  since  this  clever  thoogh 
severe  paper  was  written,  the  widow  of  the  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent Heher  haa  wedded  and  separated  from  the  Greek  ad- 
venturer, to  whom  it  waa  believed  she  waa  secretly  married 
when  the  last  of  H<fber*s  works  was  played  oflT  againat  public 
creduliry  and  sympathy.  On  the  subject  of  these  lettera 
a  late  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  observm  «  About  some 
feelings  of  a  domestic  natnre,  which  allow  the  veil  only  to  be 
lifted  upon  solemn  nccanions.  and  with  a  trembling  hand. 
Amori^  those  lettera,  one  is.  we  perceive,  endorsed  '  to  my  dear 
wife,  in  case  of  my  de.ith.*  It  requests  her  to  be  *  comforted 
oonreming  him,  to  bear  his  loss  patiently,  and  to  trust  in  the 
Almighty  to  raise  up  friends,  and  give  food  and  clothing  to  her- 
self and  her  children.*  **  Any  one  who  had  seen  an  advertiae- 
mrnt  to  thia  effect  must  surely  have  exclaimed  **  an  enemy  hath 
dune  this!— or,  wiinld  interpret  the  notice  into  a  scandalona 
expedient  for  extorting  money  bypurrhasing  suptircssioo.') 

THars  Pkm\lb  DAKcaaa. — Tlie  Srkooliitaster  has  nothia|^ 
to  do  with  dancers  or  ningers  and  only  gives  the  subjoined  bit 
of  playful  raving  for  the  aaku  of  the  striking  moral  to  be  ap- 
pended to  it. 

*'  The  namse  of  the  three  Poetesses  of  Motion,  whom  it  ia 
the  good  fortune  of  rich  and  luxurious  England  to  possess  at 
thia  season,  are  inscribed  above.  Of  Bmgnnli  we  have  spoken 
before,  she  is  the  impossible  Grace ;  Heberfe  is  the  goddess  of 
elegance  and  art ;  Taglioni  of  elastic  joy— of  grace  in  ecatacy. 
None  eaa  equal  Brugnoli,  for  her  muscles  are  at  once  compos- 
ed of  ivory  and  Indiao-mbber---ahe  is  a  creature  of  vegetable 
gum  and  elephant'a  tooth;  prior  muscle  never  had  its  equal 
either  in  energy  or  rigour. 

Heberle  is  a  creature  of  the  most  refined  art :  her  exquiaite 
powera  seem  to  transcend  mortality  ;  and  yet  we  fancy  we  can 
discover  their  or^in,  progress,  perfection,  in  the  traces  left  l>e- 
biad.  But  it  is  like  looking  m  the  Pyramids  for  marks  of 
mawnry  Attitude  is  the  forte  of  the  divine  Heberie :  she  is 
great,  too— ye  gods,  how  great !— in  the  graceful  exertion  of 
power :  she  seems  to  do  those  exquisite  movements  that  datzle 
while  they  delight,  simply  as  if  they  were  apecimeoa  only  of 
the  gift*  that  hail  b«H.n  given  to  her. 

Could  an  apothecary  so  commingle  essences,  that  he  might 
make  up  our  prescription  fur  mental  disea'^e,  we  should  say-* 
RectpCf  the  power,  and  the  grace,  and  the  form  ot  Heberle :  mix 
them  in  some  vasie  of  witchery:  let  light*  innuinerable,  odoura 
inexpressible,  and  tones  inconceivable,  fill  the  air  and  impreg- 
nate it  with  delight ;  and  at  some  favourable  moment  of  return- 
ing spirit,  draw  up  the  curtain.  Such  a  vision  floating  behind 
it!  If  music  cm  cure  the  bite  of  a  tarantula,  then  is  Heberle 
a  >|pecific  for  the  Cholera.'* 

The  sister  of  the  young  foreigner  thus  bepraise«l,  died  of  Cholera 

in  two  houra  illness,  before  tiiis  paragraph  coutd  have  travelled 

the  rounds.     Heberle  fl<fd  in  horror.  This  incident  may  teach  a 

better  style  of  joking  to  theatrical  critics. 

DAULIAS. 

The  Dahlia  was  a  flower  unknown  in  Europe  within 
the  last  twenty  years ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  maiishes  of 
Peru ;  it  was  called  after  Dahl,  the  famous  Swedish  bo- 
tanist.  Its  varieties  at  present  amount  to  nearly  500. 
The  meet  beautiful  flowering  time  of  the  dahlia  is  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October ;  a  tem- 
perature of  ten  or  twelve  degrees  appears  to  be  the  moat 
fkvourable  for  them.  The  dahlia  is  multiplied  by  seeds 
and  parting  the  roots ;  the  French  say,  by  slips  and  grafts  ; 
but  they  are  so  easily  increased  by  the  tivo  firet  metboda, 
that  the  others  need  not  be  adopted  even  if  practicabLe. 
The  double  varieties,  that  flower  first  in  the  time,  are  thoae 
whose  time  of  florescence  soonest  terminates,  while  the 
latter  plants,  whose  first  blossoms  are  lovely,  generally  fur- 
nish the  finest  flowers,  on  the  appro^dr^of  winter^ 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  RAILWAY. 

MrcHANisM  AND  IT*  Martkls. — This  it  the  hge  of  me- 
chanical  invvatioOf  and  we  beve  do  doubt,  that  befiire  its  course 
i«  run  out,  vre  thail  have  made  a  prodigioua  advaoee  io  the 
p«nrer  of  man  over  oature.  The  railway  •>  ttem  is  of  itself  a  great 
tritimph.     We  are  oot  to  be  discouraged  by  the  aeeideots  which 
froBi  time  tn  time  occur  iu  its  use,  for  io  every  instaoce  of  those 
accidents  the  miafortuoe  has  been  h\r\y  eanied  by  the  folly  or 
raishneas  of  the  sufferer.     Two  or  three  things  of  this  kind  baTe 
lately  happened  on  the  Lirerpool  Railway.     But  what  is  to  be 
rxpected,  if  a  down  who  thinks  he  can  ootron  a  Tehide  flying 
thirty  miles  an  huur.  is  crushed  in  consequence.     Another  feU 
low  geU  drunky  and  will  choose  no  place  to  Ueep  off  hw  drunken- 
ncns  but  the  middle  of  the  railway ;  the  engine  comes,  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  shaft  of  lijihtning,  and  before  the  engineer  can  see 
that  thiere  is  any  thing  before  him  but  the  sky,  the  body  is  cut 
in  two.     Another  clown  chooseM  to  hang  on  the  engine,  at  full 
Bpei  d,  as  he  would  hang  on  the  shafts  of  his  cart ;  warning  is  of 
no  use  to  him  ;  hi*  drops  off,  and  is  ground  into  powder  at  the 
nomeot.     But  thoite  are  no  more  impeachments  of  the  system 
than  tlie  poKsibiliiy  of  breaking  one's  neck  by  a  foil  from  a  first- 
floor  wiuduw  is  an  argument  for  living  on  the  ground.     Even 
the  more  seriottsi  doubt,  whether  the  railway  be  in  reality  the 
cheaper,  as  it  is  decidedly  the  more  rapid  aod  powerfol  mode, 
vanishes  before  juft  consideration.  The  expense  of  the  Liverpool 
railway  has  been  heavy,  and  like  all  commencements,  there  have 
been  errors,  and  even  some  unnecessary  expenditures  in  the  un- 
dertaking.  A  railway,  too,  on  which  the  chief  articles  of  c«rriage 
mini  be  the  bulky  products  of  manufocture,  or  the  still  bulkier 
raw  material,  must  have  dimemtiuns  that  can  scarcdy  be  re- 
quired for  the  usual  intercourse  of  the  country.     Ttiete  may 
have  al<*o  been  a  rather  Oktentatioua  attention  to  magnidcence  in 
the  design,  which,  however  laudable  and  even  fitting  in  a  great 
Datiooal  okonument,  is  not  required  in  a  mere  instrument  of 
connexion  between  two  trading  towns  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom.     But  this  is  of  all  fonlts  the  moat  veoiaU     We  hope 
that  no  London  railway  will  be  constrncted  without  a  view  to 
the  national  honour.     It  is  a  nobler  monument  than  all  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Rome.     We  saf ,  then,  that  the  Liverpool 
railway  is  an  experiment  no  longer ;  that  it  has  fully  succeeded. 
The  profiu  may  be  less  than  the  sanguinenem  of  specnlation 
imagine.    But  the  facts  are  ascertained  that  a  steam-engine  can 
carry  weights  to  which  no  animal  power  is  equal,  with  a  rapid  • 
ity  that  sets  all  animal  speed  at  defiance  ;  and  that  it  can  do 
this  without  intermission,  without  regjurd  to  night  cr  day,  frost 
or  sunshine,  the  height  of  summer,  or  the  depth  of  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year.     If  the  Liverpool  railwav  were 
oet  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  all  that  cuuld  be  rationally  said 
wouki  be :  *  There  has  been  some  rashness  or  dumsiness  in  the 
d«^fla,  but  you  have  got  all  thtt  an  inventive  peopki  can  re- 
quire.    Yon  have  got  a  new  and  mighty  power  of  nature ;  such 
things  are  not  vonchsafod  for  nothing  ;  and  your  business  is 
aow  to  bring  to  it  the  obtervation  and  ingenuity  with  which 
you  have  been  furnished  by  Providence  for  sucii  purposes,  and 
to  bring  this  noble  principle,  this  new  revelation  in  mechanics, 
into  the  active -and  managed>le  employment  of  man. 

T&AMSMissioN  or  AaTicOLATB  Sounds.— One  of  the 
cnrioos  results  of  the  railway  will  probably  be  some  im* 
provement  in  the  communication  of  sound.  Every  body 
knows  the  contrivanee,  which  ha)«  now  become  so  common 
in  the  shops  of  workmen  and  tradesmen,  the  tin  tube  by  which 
a  message  ia  conv^ed  through  all  parts  of  the  house,  at  the 
moment,  and  which  of  course  savea  the  delav  and  trouble  of 
aeod'ing  a  servant.  Those  tubes  are  capable  oi  much  more  ge- 
neral application,  and  misht  be  very  conveniently  applied  to 
every  hmise.  The  prindple  is  now  to  be  tried  on  a  large  sc4le. 
It  ia  proposed,  by  means  of  a  small  tube  througb«>ut  the  length 
of  the  Lrverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  to  convey  information 
as  qaiekly  ae  in  eonversatioo.  The  length  of  the  longest  tun- 
Del  nf  the  Liverpool  and  Manehester  railway  is  about  6,600  feet, 
but  it  »  thought  that  articuUte  sounds  could  be  transmitted  not 
ooly  through  the  tunnels,  but  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
railway,  lu  ooovenieoce  on  the  railway  wouM  be  ubvioos,  as 
by  a  few  men  stationed  at  regular  distanoea  several  miles  apart, 
warning  cuuld  be  instantly  given  through  the  speaking^pipe  of 
aoy  obittruccion  or  accident.  But  the  probability  ia,  that  it 
will  be  discovered  that  not  only  can  the  words  of  a  speaker  at 
Liverpool  be  transmitted  to  Manchester,  but  that  they  can  be 
transmitted  throngh  any  distance  however  great,  and  with  an 
ahnost  instantaaeo«w  rapidity.  The  progress  of  sound  through 
the  air  is  wdl  known  to  be  Il4fi  foet  in  a  second,  and  it  is  a 
singular  fiict  that  the  feeblest  sound  travels  as  rapidly  as  the 
loudest ;  thus  a  whisper  haa  the  speed  of  a  buret  of  thunder. 


But  by  all  the  experiments  on  tubes  it  appears  that  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  is  infinitdy  more  rapid  than  in  the  open  air,  or 
actually  occupies  no  time  whatever.  A  series  of  experiments 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Biot  and  other  French  mathematj- 
cians  when  the  iron  pipes  were  la>ing  down  for  conveying  water 
to  Paris,  seems  to  promise  an  unbounded  power  of  transmission. 
They  joined  long  range*  of  tho«e  pipes  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
make  a  oontintMd  tube  of  several  miles.  The  results  were, 
that  the  lowest  whispt-r  at  one  end  of  the  tube  was  beard  with 
the  most  perfect  distinctness  at  the  other,  and  that  it  was  heard 
inatantanMWsly.  The  moment  the  sneaker  at  one  end  was  seen 
to  apply  his  lips  to  the  tube,  his  words  were  heard  at  the  other. 
If  this  discovery  should  be  substantiated  by  the  railway  tube, 
man  will  possess  another  power  over  nature  of  the  most  curioua 
and  the  most  osefol  kind.  The  telegraph,  admirable  an  inven- 
tion as  it  is,  would  be  a  toy  to  an  instrument  by  which  a  public 
order  or  any  other  piece  of  intelligence  could  hie  conveyea  at  its 
full  length  from  the  seat  of  government  to  a  seaport,  or  any  other 
important  spot  of  the  kingdom,  equdly  in  fig  and  dear  weather, 
night  and  dav,  and  without  even  the  delay  that  occurs  b^  the 
telegraph.  The  sailing  and  triumph  of  a  fleet,  the  sorpnw  of 
an  enemy,  a  stroke  that  might  dedde  the  fete  of  a  nation,  might 
be  the  oonseqtience  of  this  simple  invention.  And  its  vdue 
would  be  still  enbaneed,  if  in  the  course  of  time,  it  could  be 
turned  to  the  iodivkiud^  se  of  the  community ;  if  a  system 
could  be  eetabliahed  allowing  every  body  to  avail  himself  m  this 
mode  of  communication  ;  lixe  the  Post  Oflloe,  the  intercourse 
of  which  was  originally  established  only  for  the  uses  of  the  state 
and  monarcha,  but  is  now  turned  to  the  service  of  every  man 
who  desires  to  write  a  li*tter. 

Ma.  CooLTHuatT,  thx  Africam  TaAVELLxa.— It  is  with 
fedings  of  deqp  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  this 
young  and  enterprising  traveller— another  victim  added  to  the 
long  and  melancholy  catdogue  of  men  of  spirit  and  talent  who 
have  fellen  a  aacrifioe  to  their  enthn«iaau  on  the  subject  of 
African  discovery.  Mr.  Ciulthurst  had,  it  appears,  made  a 
fortnight's  journey  from  the  Old  Cdabar  river  into  the  interior, 
when,  for  reasons  unknown  at  present,  he  returned  tn  that 
place,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Agnes,  a  Liverpool  vea^A 
bound  for  Fernando  Po.  It  was  diirinar  this  voyage  that  this 
intelligent  aod  amiable  man  breathed  his  last,  on  the  16th  o  f 
April.  ^. 

The  Afbicax  Expedition. — ^The  expedition  will  pro- 
bably leave  Liverpool  in  a  day  or  two.  The  steam-boata, 
one  of  which  if  composed  of  iron,  are  two  of  the  neatest 
and  most  elegant  construction,  and  have  been  very  geiier- 

ally  admired. 

THE  IRISH  WIDOWS  FAREWELL  TO  HER 

INFANT. 
O,  where  is  thy  father,  my  own  lantuhbawn,* 
Who  kissed  the  ft^h  balm  of  thy  lip,  as  with  dawn 
He  rose,  and  with  eyes  raised  to  Heaven  In  prayer. 
Sought  blessings  fbr  thee  and  his  wedded  love  there  f 
From  thence,  *till  the  day-star  sank  tired  in  the  west. 
He  toiled  with  ddight  fbr  the  pair  he  loved  best ; 
Then  homeward,  though  wearied,  he  hastened  Co  twine 
His  heart  in  pore  fondnen  with  yours,  babe,  and  mine. 
Wo,  wo  to  the  daj,  when  a  hlood-thlrsting  band 
Came  to  levy  the  tithe  and  arrears  of  oar  land ; 
Its  mom  saw  thy  father  young,  beauteous,  and  bold. 
Its  noontide  beheld  him  pale,  gory,  and  cold. 
Redeemer  of  man  1  didst  thou-  grant,  for  one  hour. 
To  thine  own  choeen  priesthood  the  right  or  the  power 
To  go  in  robed  state  to  thy  temple  and  pray. 
Then  take  from  distress  Its  last  morsel  away  P 
They  have  taken  our  blanket — our  last  one — and  where 
Shall  I  shelter  my  darling?     My  bosom  is  bare 
And  withered;  and  ah,  such  a  chillis  in  my  heart. 
That  the  grave  of  thy  father  more  warmth  would  impart 
I  could  live  for  thee,  doat  on  thee,  beg  through  the  world. 
Nor  repine,  though  by  want,  ay,  even  misery  unfurled ; 
But  grief  fbr  thy  parent,  and  terror  for  thee. 
Have  dried  up  the  source  of  existence  for  me. 
I  leave  thee,  my  lanna,  all  hdpleas  and  lorn  ; 
Were  it  lawful,  Fd  wish  that  thou  never  wert  bom, 
Or  rather  the  tlthe-buIlet  pierced  thy  young  breast. 
Then  sweetly  with  thee  and  my  love  I  would  rest. 
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THK  SCHOOLMASTER,  &c. 


THE  OIiBANER. 


HuMBVQ^-^Efery  body  U  ooi  tcqoainted  with  the  etjrfflolo^ 
of  the  word  bumbuf ,  which  is  now  very  gaoerally  applied  to 
cholera.  It  w  a  corruption  of  <  Hanburfb,*  and  originated  in 
the  followinf^  manner  :— During  a  period  when  war  prevailed 
on  the  continent,  to  many  false  reports  and  lying  bulletins  were 
Csbricsted  at  Hamburgh,  that  at  length,  when  any  one  wouri 
signify  hit  disbelief  of  a  statement,  he  would  say,  *  You  had 
that  nrom  Hamburgh  ;  and  thos*  '  That  is  Haniburgh,'  or 
'  bunsbug/  became  a  common  expression  of  incredulity. *' 

Ah  oot-and-out  Skittlk-plater. — In  an  imperial  city, 
lately,  a  criminal  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  who  had  a 
singular  itching  to  play  at  nine-pios.  While  bi«  sentence  was 
proooonciug,  be  had  the  temerity  to  offer  a  request  to  be  per- 
mitted to  play  once  more  at  his  favourite  game,  at  the  plaoe  of 
ezeeatioQ ;  and  then,  he  said*  be  should  submit  without  a  miir» 
mar.  As  the  last  prayer  of  a  dying  man,  his  request  was  grant- 
ed.  When  arrivea  at  the  solemn  spot,  he  found  everything 
prepared*  the  pins  being  set  up  and  the  bowl  being  ready.  He 
placed  with  no  little  earnestness  ;  but  the  Sheriff,  at  length, 
aeemg  that  be  ahewed  no  inclination  to  desist,  privately  ordered 
the  executioner  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  as  he  stooped  for  the 
bowl.  The  exeeuttoner  did  so,  and  the  head  dropped  into  the 
cn)prk*s  hand,  as  he  raised  himself  to  see  whst  had  occurred  ; 
he  immediately  aimed  at  the  nine,  conceiving  it  was  the  bowl 
which  he  grasped.  All  nine  falling,  the  head  exclaimed,  <'  By — , 
I  have  won  the  game.** 

IHXriflCACY     OP     GoVBRNMBhT     RiSTRICTIONS    ON     COM- 

MKRCB It  is  the  policy  of  many  of  the  states  of  luly  rigidly 

to  exclude  British  manufiictured  goods  from  their  t«^rrltnries. 
Yet  tL9  we  annufllv  take  from  them  merchandize,  principally 
raw  silk,  to  the  vafue  of  two  millions  sterling,  an*!  as  no  expor> 
tAtion  of  the  precious  metals  is  made  in  payment  for  the  same, 
It  became  a  question  in  what  shape  and  by  what  channi'N  the 
Italian  merchants  obtained  returns  for  their  produce.  Upon 
investigation,  it  appeared  that  the  foreign  traders  took  their  re- 
muneration in  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  London  merchants, 
by  far  the  largent  portion  of  which  were  remitted  to  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  from  Austria  and  the  German  states,  in  return 
for  those  products  of  British  industry  against  which  the  Italian 
governments  so  strictly  closed  their  pnrt», ^CalfinetCycUmasdia, 
A  life  of  contemplation  i*  not  unfrequently  a  miserable  one  ; 
a  man  should  be  active,  think  less,  and  not  watch  life  too 
closely.— 3ftraAcaii>  Letters. 

The  DtiTics  of  the  Gheat— When  a  prince  or  prelate, 
«  noble  and  a  rich  person,  hath  reckoned  all  his  immunities  and 
depress  of  innocence  f ro  n  those  evils  that  sre  incident  to  in- 
ferior persons,  or  the  worse  sort  of  their  own  ord* r,  thev  do 
« the  work  of  the  Lord,*  and  their  own  too,  ♦  very  deceitfully,* 
unless  they  account  correspindencee  of  piety  to  all  their  powers 
and  posnibilties  ;  they  are  to  reckon  and  consider  concerning 
what  oppressions  they  have  relieved,  what  wi'lows  and  what 
fatherless  thej  have  defended,  how  the  word  of  God  and  of  reli- 
gion, of  justice  and  charity,  hath  thrived  in  their  hands.*— 
Jeremy  Taylor  on  eminent  English  Divine, 

Sekvilitv  is  a  *ort  of  bastard  envy.  We  heap  our  whole  stock 
of  involuntary  adulation  on  a  single  prominent  figure,  to  h.ive 
an  excuse  for  withdrawing  our  notice  from  all  other  claims 
(perhaps  jnster  and  more  galling  ones)  and  in  the  hope  of  shar- 
ing a  part  of  the  applause  as  train  bearers. 

Beino  Content. — It  is  a  very  right  thing  to  be  content; 
scripture  and  reason  teach  lu  the  same  ;  that  is,  we  ought  to 
be  content  with  what  we  have,  when  we  have  done  the  best  for 
ourselves,  but  not  before.  If  a  man  is  content  with  dirt,  poverty, 
and  rags,  when  he  might  by  care  and  industry  better  his  condi- 
tion, he  is  a  fool  to  be  content.  I  have  seen  a  mod  cabin  or  cot 
in  Ireland,  where  they  were  content  to  have  the  pig,  the  ass, 
the  ducks  and  fowls,  all  in  the  kitchen  with  the  children  :  and 
it  is  said  thev  often  burn  a  stair  at  a  time  to  save  the  trouble  of 
getting  wood. — In  Savoy,  the  people  have  a  hole  in  each  mat- 
tress to  move  its  contents,  that  thev  may  not  be  musty  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly if  a  fire  is  to  be  lighted  the  lazy  Savoyard  immediate- 
ly resorts  to  his  store-house  of  straw  and  shavings.  In  our  own 
conntrv  we  frequently  see  a  puddle  of  water  close  to  the  door 
into  which  all  who  enter  the  cottage  must  itep,  and  dirty  the 
house,  yet  an  hour's  work  would  draw  it  off.— In  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  a  very  poor  tract  of  country,  if  you  a^k,  why  do  you 
not  open  the  window,  or  cure  the  smoky  chimney  !  they  answt-r, 
**  It*s  a'  weel  enench***— an  answer  fit  for  a  slave,  but  not  for  a 
freemen.— /forfrjiig  Man  a  Companion, 


ExTaAoaniNART  Ikstahcb  op  Strbngtit  akd  8pkei>'— 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  strength  oooabiaed 
with  speed  that,  we  ever  reoollect  to  have  heard  o(,  took  place 
lately  in  Manchester.  In  a  warehouse  in  Dale  Street,  a  eaa- 
versation  lately  took  place  about  running  between  »  yooQg 
man  employed  there  and  a  portfr.  belonging  to  the  Railway 
Company,  who  was  waiting  at  the  warehouse  for  some  pack- 
ages that  had  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Railway,  when  the  Rail- 
way porter,  whose  name  is  Darlington,  said  he  could  ran  120 
yards  with  a  certain  package  upon  his  btck  whilst  the  vmr»- 
house  porter  ran  200  without  load.  This  package  contained 
120  piecea  of  prints,  weighing  aboat  S^bs.  each,  and  haid  bcea 
packed  in  an  hydraulic  press.  A  wager  was  made  for  5s.,  half 
in  ale  and  half  in  money,  and  preparationa  were  instantly  naade 
for  the  race.  The  package  was  bwered  on  the  shoaldera  of  the 
man,  and  when  properly  balanced  off  they  started,  when  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  several  who  witnessed  the  exploit,  the 
man  carrying  this  ponderous  load  finished  his  1^  yards,  whoa 
the  other,  who  is,  by  the  bye  an  excellent  runner,  was  eight 
yards  from  home. 

A  DftAKE  Better  than  a  Doke.— The  Duke  of  Leeda  wm 
very  aff-ible  with  his  tenants  and  people;  one  of  them  came  up 
to  him  one  day  when  he  was  riding,  and  told  him  he  had  a  great 
favour  to  beg  of  him.  The  Duke  asked  him  what  it  was.  The 
man  replied,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  had  a  little  bov  who 
pKiguMi  him  day  and  nicht  to  let  him  see  the  Duke,  and  that 
as  his  Grace  was  now  clot«e  to  bis  cottage,  he  would  perhapa  do 
him  the  great  favour  to  let  his  eon  look  at  him.  The  Doke 
reidiJy  consented,  and  rode  laughing  to  the  cottage,  where  the 
delig'tted  ftther  ran  in  and  fetched  his  child.  The  bnystood 
amazed,  looking  at  the  middle-aged  gentlcinan  of  not  very  corn- 
maudiug  extctior  before  him,  of  whose  greatne^  and  oower  We 
beard  so  much  ;  and  suddenly  aiked  **  Cin  you  swim?  * — **  No, 
my  good  l>oy.*'  said  the  Duke.**  **  Can  you  fly  ?** — **  No,  I 
can't  fly  neither.**  "  Then  I  like  fiuhei's  Drake  better,  for  he 
can  do  both.** 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  hint,  regarding  Public  Institutions,  will  be  attended  to.    We 

should  be  glad  to  see  the  College  Museum  on  such  a  footing  that  a 
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YOUNG  NAPOLEON. 

The  true  Hary  of  the  younger  Napoleon,  the 
Duke  de  Reichstadt,  is  more  wonderful  than  any 
romance  extant.  But  it  is  romance  inverted.  The 
brilliant  fortune  is  all  crowded  into  the  op(ming 
scenes;  and  the  Ring  in  his  cradle,  whose  playthings 
were  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  whose  lacqueys  were 
princes,  runs  his  brief  career,  a  deserted  orphan ; 
and  closes  it,  a  secluded,  jealously-watched  de- 
pendant,—without  having  tasted  either  the  in- 
nocent  delights  of  a  happy  childhood,  or  the  free 
pleasures  of  a  joyous  youth.  The  history  is  full 
of  instruction.  Never  did  retribution  more  visibly 
follow  the  heels  of  error,  than  in  the  fortune?  of 
the  father  of  this  young  victim  of  abortive  ambi- 
tion. 

Napoleon  the  elder,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the 
last  thousand  years,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career,  married  Josephine,  the  widow  of  Count 
Beauhamois,  an  amiable  woman,  to  whom  he  long 
remained  fondly  and  even  passionately  attached. 
She  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  her  hus- 
band, shared  his  sorrows  with  his  successes,  and 
more  than  repaid  his  affection.  With  his  own 
hand  he  crowned  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
fortunes.  Empress  of  France.  Up  to  this  period, 
and  for  ten  more  years,  the  history  of  Josephine 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  or  the  wildest  romance ;  but 
in  her  case  also  it  was  romance  inverted.  Let  us 
see  her  fortune  at  its  highest  flow : — 

« On  the  2d  of  December,**  says  her  aflbctionate  histo- 
rian^  **  all  was  stir  m  Paris  and  the  Tuileries,  from  an 
••riy  hoar.  On  this  morning,  which  was  to  witness  the 
campledon  of  her  greatness,  Josephine  rose  about  eight 
oVlock,  and  immediately  commenced  the  weighty  concerns 
of  the  toilet  The  body  drapery  of  the  Empress  was  of 
white  satin,  beautiAilly  embroidered  in  gold,  and  on  the 
breast  ornamented  with  diamonds.  TIm  mantle  was  of 
crimson  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin  and  ermine,  studded 
with  golden  bees,  and  confined  by  an  aigrette  of  diamonds. 
The  coronation  jewels  consisted  of  a  crown,  a  diadem,  and 
a  eeintare.  The  first,  used  for  the  actual  crowning,  and 
worn  only  on  state  occasions,  consisted  of  eight  branches, 
fijor  wrought  in  palm,  and  four  in  myrtle  leaves  of 
fold  incmsted  with  disoionds ;  round  the  circle  ran  a 
corded  fillet,  set  with  eight  very  large  emeralds ;  and  the 
handean  which  immediately  enclosed  the  head,  shone  with 
n^lendent  amethysts.  The  diadem  worn  before  the  coro- 
nation, and  O0  the  more  ordinary  state  occasions,  was  com- 
posed of  four  ^ws  of  pearls  of  the  finest  water,  interlaced 


with  foliage  of  diamonds,  the  workmanship  of  which 
equalled  the  materials ;  in  front  were  several  brilliants,  the 
largest  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  grains.  The 
ceinture  was  of  gold  so  pure  as  to  be  quite  elastic,  enriched 
with  thirty-nine  rose-ooloured  diamonds.  What  a  change 
from  the  time  of  her  first  marriage,  when,  as  Josephine, 
with  her  wonted  simplicity,  used  to  relate^  she  carried  the 
few  trinkets  presented  by  Beauhamois  Hier  first  husband) 
ibr  several  days  in  the  large  pockets  wbich  ladies  were  then 
accustomed  to  wear,  shewing  them  to  every  acquaintance, 
and  hearing  them  pronounced  the  wonder  of  all  eyes ! 

<<  On  the  throne,  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  under  a  ca- 
nopy of  the  same,  appeared  Napoleon,  with  Josephine  on  his 
left,  attended  by  the  princesses  of  the  empire,  and,  on  his 
right,  his  two  brothers,  with  the  arch-chancellor  and  arch- 
treasurer.  The  religious  ceremony  continued  nearly  four 
hours,  enlivened  by  music  composed  for  the  occasion  chiefly 
by  Paesiello,  and  sung  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  per- 
fbrmers.  Napoleon  took  the  crown  destined  for  the  Em- 
press,  and  first  patting  it  for  an  instant  on  his  own,  placed 
it  upon  his  con8ort*s  brow,  as  she  knelt  befbre  him  on  the 
platform  of  the  throne.  The  appearance  of  Josephine  was 
at  this  moment  most  touching.  Even  then  she  had  not  for- 
got that  she  was  once  <  an  obscure  woman  ;*  tears  of  deep 
emotion  fell  from  her  eyes ;  she  remained  for  a  space  kneel- 
ing,  with  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  then,  slowly  and 
gracefully  rising,  fixed  a)>on  her  husband  a  look  of  grati- 
tude and  tenderness.  Napoleon  returned  the  glance.  It 
was  a  silent  but  conscious  interchange  of  the  hopes,  the  pro- 
mises, and  the  memories  of  years.*' 

Vain  hopes!  faithless  promises!  bitter  memories ! 
The  conqueror  of  £urope  pressed  forward  in  his 
extraordinary  career,  till,  every  other  obstacle 
overcome,  the  wife  of  his  youth  appeared  in  his 
perverted  sight,  the  only  remaining  barrier  between 
his  selfish  ambition,  and  the  consummation  of  his 
unchastised  and  mad  desire  to  transmit  the  crown 
of  France  to  his  offspring.  The  sacrifice  was  soon 
resolved  on ;  but  the  slave  of  ambition  and  head- 
long will  was  not  altogether  a  monster;  and  it 
cost  him  some  pangs  to  plant  an  Austrian  princess 
on  the  throne  he  had  raised  for  Josephine,  and 
to  give  to  one  to  whom  he  was  a  stronger,  and 
indifferent,  the  place  she  had  held  in  his  heart  for 
twenty-three  years.  The  cruel  resolution  once 
taken^  was  not  long  concealed. 

*«On  returning,**  'says  Bourrienne,  his  schoolfellow, 
secretary,  and  afterwards  his  memorialist,  <<  from  the  last 
Austrian  campaign,  Napoleon,  as  already  mentioned,  stop- 
ped at  Fontainbleau,  and  Josephine  there  joined  him.^  For 
the  first  time,  the  communication  which  had  previously 
united  his  own  with  his  wife's  apartments  was  shut  up, 
by  his  DrderJ  While  I  lived  as  one  of  the  household,  their 
domestk  arrangements  had  been  still  mgre  direct ;   Bona- 
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parte*!  bed-chamber,  as  the  reader  knows,  having  been  only 
an  apartment  of  ceremony.  Josephine  did  not  deceive  her- 
self as  to  the  fatal  prognostics  to  be  deduced  from  this  con- 
jugal separation.  Duroc  having  been  sent  for  one  day, 
found  herakme,  snd  in  tears — <  I  am  undone,*  said  she,  in 
a  tone,  the  recollection  of  which  still  moved  Duioc ;  '  I  am 
undone !  all  is  now  over  with  me  I  How  hide  my  shame  ? 
You,  Duroc,  you  have  always  been  my  friend, — you  and 
Rapp :  it  is  neither  of  you  who  has  advised  him  to  separate 
from  me :  my  enemies  have  done  this, — Savary,  Junof, 
and  others :  alas  I  they  are  still  more  his  enemies  than 
mine.  And,  my  poor  Eugene  !  what  will  become  of  him 
when  he  knows  I  am  repudiated  by  an  ingrate  ?  Yes, 
Duroc,  ungrateful  he  is.  My  God  !  my  God  1  what  shall 
we  do  ?*  Josephine  sobbed  convulsively,  while  speaking 
thus  to  Duroc ;  and  I  myself  ivitnessed  the  tears  which  she 
still  wept  over  the  separation. 

Bonrrienne^  who  had  lived  many  years  in  the 
family  of  Bonaparte,  and  who  sincerely  loved  and 
esteemed  her  whom  he  ever  names  *'  the  excellent 
Josephine^  thus  describes  her  melancholy  con. 
dition  :— 

**  On  entering,  Josephine  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  pro- 
nouncing only  these  words,  <  Well,  my  friend  V  But  the 
tome  was  one  of  such  profound  emotion,  that,  to  this  mo- 
ment, the  sounds  vibrate  upon  my  heart :  tears  prevented 
her  sajring  more.  Seating  herself  on  an  ottoman,  placed  on 
the  left  of  the  fire,  she  motioned  me  to  take  my  seat  beside 
her ;  and  I  saw  Hortense  still  standing,  leaning  against  the 
mantel-piece,  vainly  endeavouring  to  hide  her  tears. 

«  Josephine  had  taken  one  of  my  hands,  which  she  held 
pressed  between  both  her  own,  and  for  a  long  time  wept 
in  silenoe,  unable  to  utter  a  single  word ;  at  length  recover- 
ing a  little  empire  over  herself  she  said,  '  My  good 
Bourrienne,  I  have  suffered  the  fiill  extent  of  my  misfortune. 
He  has  cast  me  off— abandoned  me :  the  empty  title  of 
Emprev  conferred  by  him  has  only  rendered  my  disgrace 
the  more  public.  Ah  I  how  truly  did  we  estimate  him  I 
I  never  deluded  myself  as  to  my  fete ;  for  whom  would  he 
not  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  ?  You,  my  good  Bourrienne, 
ware  for  years  a  witness  of  what  passed  between  us — ^you 
saw  all,  knew  all,  heard  all ;  you  are  aware  that  I  never 
had  a  seoret  from  you,  but  confided  to  you  my  sad  fore- 
bodings. He  accomplished  his  resolution,  too>  with  a 
cruelty  of  which  you  can  form  no  ide&  I  have  now  played, 
to  its  end,  my  part  of  wife  in  this  world.  I  have  endured 
all,  and  am  resigned.*  At  these  words,  one  of  these  me- 
lancholy smiles  wandered  across  Josephine's  countenance, 
which  tell  only  of  woman's  suffering,  and  are  so  inexpres- 
sibly affecting. — <  In  what  self-constraint  did  I  pass  those 
days  in  which,  though  no  longer  his  wife,  I  was  obliged  to 
appear  so  to  all  eyes  I  What  looks,  my  friend,  are  those 
which  courtiers  allow  to  fall  upon  a  divorced  wife  t  In 
what  stupor,  in  what  uncertainty,  more  auel  than  death, 
did  I  live,  from  that  period  to  the  fatal  day  in  which  he 
avowed  to  me  the  thoughts  I  had  so  long  read  in  his  coun- 
tmiance:  it  was  the  30th  of  November.  What  an  expres- 
sion he  wore  that  day ;  and  how  many  sinister  things  ap- 
peared in  his  looks !  We  dined  together  as  usual ;  I 
struggled  with  my  tears,  which,  despite  of  my  efforts,  over- 
flowed trom  my  eyes.  I  uttercNi  not  a  single  wocd  during 
that  sorrowful  meal,  and  he  broke  silence  but  once,  to  ask 
one  of  the  attendants  about  the  weather.  My  sunshine  I 
saw  had  passed  away ;  the  storm  was  coming,  and  it  burst 
quickly.  Immediately  after  coffee,  Bonaparte  dismissed 
every  one^  and  I  remained  alone  with  him.  What  an  ex- 
pression,  Bourrienne  I  what  a  look  he  had  I  I  beheld  in 
the  alteration  of  his  features  the  struggle  which  was  in  his 
soul;  but  at  length  I  saw  that  my  hour  had  come.  His 
whole  frame  trembled;  and  I  felt  a  shuddering  horror 
come  over  mine.  He  approached,  took  my  band,  placed  it 
on  his  heart,  gazed  upon  me  for  a  moment,  without  speak- 
ing, then  at  last  let  fall  these  dreadful  words — '  .Toscpliine  I 
my  excellent  Josephine  I  thou  knowest  if  I  have  loved  thee ! 
To  thee— to  thee  alone  do  I  owe  the  only  moments  of 


happiness  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  thisworUL  Jbasphlne ! 
my  destiny  overmasters  my  will.  My  dearest  affections 
must  be  silent  before  the  interests  of  France.*  <  Sfty  no 
more,*  I  had  still  strength  sufficient  to  reply ;  ^  I  was  pvfr> 
pared  for  this ;  I  understand  you ;  but  the  blow  is  not  the 
less  mortaL  More  I  could  not  utter,*  pursued  Jooepkine; 
'  I  cannot  tell  what  passed  within  me ;  I  believe  my  a 
were  loud;  I  thought  reason  had  fled;  I  remain 
conscious  of  every  thing ;  and,  on  returning  to  my 
found  I  had  been  carried  to  my  chamber.  Your  Iricn^ 
Corviiart,  will  tell  you,  better  than  I  can,  wh^t  afterwards 
occuned;  for,  on  recovering,  I  percttved  that  be  and  oiy 
poor  daughter  were  with  mcb  Bonaparte  returned  to  visit 
me  in  the  evening.  No,  Bourrienne,  you  cannot  imagine 
the  horror  with  which  the  sight  of  him,  at  that  moment, 
inspired  me ;  even  the  interest  which  he  affected  to  take  in 
my  sufRBrings,  seemed  to  me  additional  craelty.  Oh  I  my 
God  I  how  justly  had  I  reason  to  dread  ever  beooming  an 
Empress  r 

The  account  given  of  these  painful  events  by 
Dr.  Memes  is  fuller^  and  somewhat  different.  The 
scene  is  so  deeply  tragic,  that  it  would  be  injurioiis 
to  give  it,  but  in  his  own  language  :— 

<<  Formerly,  in  their  days  of  happiness^  their  intercoone 
had  thus  been  free  even  amid  the  restraints  of  a  court; 
Napoleon  would  surprise  Josephine  in  her  boudoir,  and  she 
steal  upon  his  moments  of  relaxation  in  his  cabinet.  Bvt 
all  was  now  reversed  ;  the  former  never  entered,  Irat 
knocked  when  he  would  speak  to  the  latter,  who  hardly 
dared  to  obey  the  signal,  the  sound  of  which  caused  such 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  she  had  to  support 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  walls  or  fHimiture,  as  die 
tottered  towards  the  little  door,  on  the  other  side  of  whi^ 
Napoleon  waited  her  approach.  From  these  conferences^ 
Josephine  returned  so  exhausted,  and  with  eyes  so  swoUea 
with  weeping,  as  to  give  ground  for  the  belief  that  her  lord 
used  violence  to  constrain  her  consent  to  their  separation. 
Her  own  words  also,  <  He  accomplished  his  resolution  with  a 
cruelty  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed,'  might  at  flrrt  seem 
to  countenance  this  supposition.  But  justice  is  to  be  done ; 
the  violence  and  the  cruelty,  great  as  they  both  were^  consisted 
solely  in  the  act  itself,  and  in  coldly  withstanding  all  claims 
of  affection,  and  of  gentle  entreaty,  urged  by  the  being  who 
had  loved  himjM  well,  and  at  length  tendered  a  voluntary  sa- 
crifice of  her  love  and  happiness.*  During  their  private  con- 
ferences, previous  to  the  direct  announcement  of  his  deter- 
mination, Napoleon  endeavoured  to  persuade  Josephine  of 
the  political  necessity  and  advantages  of  a  separation,  at 
first  rather  hinting  at  than  disclosing  the  measure.  His 
true  object  was,  as  much  to  effect  his  wish  with  the  least 
possible  pain  to  the  Empress,  as  to  lead  her  to  a  resignation 
of  her  state ;  for  though  she  could  not  have  successfully  re- 
sisted a  despotic  enactment,  the  deed  would  thereby  have 
been  rendered  doubly  odious  to  all  France.  Thi%  indeed, 
was  but  too  obviously  a  preparation  for  an  event,  though 
future,  yet  certain ;  and  Josephine,  regarding  it  as  such, 
defended  her  claims  sometimes  with  a  strength  of  argument 
which  it  was  difficult  to  answer,  and,  at  others,  by  tears 
supplications,  and  appeals,  or  by  the  calm  resignation  of 
self-devotedness  to  his  will,  against  which  the  heart  of  Na. 
poleon,  had  he  possessed  the  feelings  of  a  man,  ought  never 
to  have  been  proof.  Meanwhile,  'in  what  stupor,*  the 
words  are  Josephine's  own,  <in  what  uncertainty,  mora 
cruel  than  death,  did  I  live  during  these  discussions,  until 
the  fatal  day  in  which  be  avowed  the  resolution  which  I  had 
so  long  read  in  his  countenance.*  Sometimes,  however, 
rallying  amid  her  sorrows  and  resignation,  she  assumed  a 
commanding  attitude,  on  those  mysterious  principle^  by 
which  he  deiemed  his  career  to  be  r^ulated,  that  for  a  spaot 
awed  even  the  spirit  of  Napoleon.  One  night,  Josephine^ 
in  tears  and  silence,  had  listened  for  some  time  to  theaa 
overtures  and  discussions,  when,  with  a  sudden  enerfjr, 
she  started  up,  drew  Napoleon  to  the  window,  and,  point. 

•  It  If  ainiMing  to  be  to  gravely  toM  that  the 
ally  beat  bii  refractory  wife. 
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lag  19  the  heaTWWy  wliote  lights  teemed  in  placid  sweetnen 
to  look  down  upon  her  disti^flf,  with  a  firm  yet  melancholy 
tone,  said)  <  Bonaparte^  hehold  that  bright  star;  it  is 
nunel  And  remember,  to  mine,  not  to  thine,  has  sove- 
reiprnty  been  promiaed;  separate,  then,  our  fates,  and  your 
•tnrladesr 

<<  But  « the  fiUal  day*  was  not  to  be  airerted.  The  30th 
of  No?ember  arriyed,  which  Napoleon  appears  to  hare  des- 
tined for  declaring  his  final  determination  to  Josephine. 
She  had  wept  all  day ;  they  were  to  dine  together  as  usual, 
and,  to  conceal  her  tears,  the  Empress  wore  a  large  white 
iMift,  fiHtened  nnder  the  chin,  which,  with  its  de^  front, 
■haded  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  Napo- 
leon,  also,  had  shown  marks  of  the  strongest  agitation ; 
he  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one,  but,  with  arms  folded,  con. 
tinned,  at  interrals,  to  pace  his  library  alone ;  fh>m  time  to 
time,  a  conyulsiTe  morement,  attendinl  with  a  hectic  flush, 
pMsed  ior  an  instant  across  his  features ;  and  at  table,  when 
he  raised  his  eye,  it  was  only  to  look  by  stealth  upon  the 
Empress,  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  rcgi'ct.  The 
dinner  was  removed  untouched  ;  neither  tasted  a  morsel, 
and  the  only  use  to  which  Napoleon  turned  his  knife,  was 
to  strike  mechanically  upon  the  edge  of  his  glass,  which  he 
appeared  to  do  unconsciously,  and  like  one  whose  thoughts 
were  painfully  pre-occupied*  Every  thing  during  this  sad 
repast  seemed  to  presage  the  impending  catastrophe.  The 
otSketn  of  the  court,  even,  who  were  in  attendance,  stood 
in  motionless  expectansy,  like  men  who  look  upon  a  sight 
they  fioel  portends  evil,  though  what  they  know  not ;  not 
a  sound  was  heard  beyond  the  noise  of  placing  and  re- 
moving the  untaated  viands,  and  the  monotonous  tinkling 
already  noticed ;  for  the  Emperor  spoke  only  once  to  ask 
a  question,  without  giving  any  attention  to  the  reply. 
*  We  dined  together,  as  usual,*  says  Josephine ;  *  I  struggled 
with  my  tears,  which,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  over- 
flowed from  my  eyes.  I  uttered  not  a  single  word  during 
that  sorrowful  meal,  and  he  broke  silence  but  once,  to 
ask  an  attendant  about  the  weather.  My  sunshine,  I 
saw,  had  passed  away ;  the  storm  burst  quickly.  Directly 
after  coffee,  Bonaparte  dismissed  every  one,  and  I  remained 
alone  with  him.  We  have  already  described  the  man- 
ner of  Napoleon's  taking  coffee  after  dinner ;  the  change 
which  on  this  day  first  took  place  seemed  to  indicate  to 
Josephine  that  her  cares  were  no  longer  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  her  husband.  She  had  risen  as  usual 
f^om  table  with  Napoleon,  whom  she  slowly  followed 
into  the  salocm,  and  with  a  handkerchief  pressed  upon 
her  mouth,  to  restrain  the  sobbing,  which,  though  inau- 
dible, shook  her  whole  frame.  Recovering,  by  an  effort, 
her  self-command,  Josephine  prepared  to  pour  out  the  cof- 
fce,  when  Napoleon,  advancing  to  the  page,  performed 
the  office  for  himself,  casting  upon  her  a  regard,  remarked 
evea  by  the  attendants,  and  which  seemed  to  fall  with 
stunning  import,  for  she  remained  as  if  etupified.  The 
Emperor  having  drunk,  returned  the  cup  to  the  page,  and, 
by  a  sign,  indicated  his  wish  to  be  alone,  shutting,  with 
his  own  hand,  the  door  of  the  saloon.  In  the  dining-room, 
separated  by  this  door,  there  remained  only  the  Count  de 
Beaumont,  chief  chamberlain,  who  continued  to  walk 
about  in  silence,  and  the  favourite  personal  attendant  of 
the  Emperor,  both  expecting  some  terrible  event, — an  ap- 
prehension which  was  but  too  speedily  confirmed  by  loud 
screams  fiom  the  saloon. 

^*  When  Josephine  thus  fieUnted,  Napoleon  hastily  opened 
the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  called  to  the  two  individuals 
who  remained  in  the  dining-room.  The  opening  of  the 
door  allowed  them  to  see  the  Empress  on  the  fioor,  insensi- 
hie,  yet  still  speaking  in  broken  murmurs — <  Oh,  no !  you 
cannot  surely  do  itl — ^you  would  not  kill  meV  M.  de 
Beaumont  entered  on  a  sign  from  his  master,  and  lifted  in 
his  arms  the  hapless  Josephine,  now  perfectly  unconscious 
of  all  that  was  passing. 

**  *  On  recovering,*  says  Josephine,  <  I  perceived  that 
Corrlsart  was  in  attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  weep- 
iof  over  me.  No,  no !  I  cannot  describe  the  horror  of  my 
•ituatloii  duriaf  that  night.  Even  the  interest  which  he 
aflected  to  take  in  my  sufferings,  seemed  to  me  additional 


cruelty.  Oh,  my  God  I  how  justly  had  I  reason  to  dread 
becoming^ an  Empress  !** 

«  The  following  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Josq>hine  to 
her  husband,  a  few  days  after  these  events,  less  in  the  hopo 
of  withdrawing  him  from  his  resolution,  than  with  the  in- 
tention of  proving  her  resignation  to  an  arrangement  pro- 
ceeding  fh>m  him :— . 

^  <  My  presentments  are  realized.  You  have  pronounced 
the  word  which  separates  us;  the  rest  is  only  a  formality. 
Such  is  the  reward,  I  will  not  say  of  so  many  sacrifices, 
(they  were  sweet  because  made  for  you,)  but  of  an  attach- 
ment unbounded  on  my  part,  and  of  the  most  solemn  oaths 
on  yours.  But  the  state,  whose  interests  you  put  forward 
as  a  motive,  will,  it  is  said,  indemnify  me,  by  justifying 
you  I  These  interests,  however,  to  which  you  feign  to  im- 
molate me,  are  but  a  pretext ;  your  ill-dissembled  ambition, 
as  it  has  been,  so  it  will  ever  continue,  the  guide  of  your 
life ;  a  guide  which  has  led  you  to  victories  and  to  a  throne, 
and  which  now  urges  you  to  disasters  and  to  ruin. 

<*  <  You  speak  of  an  alliance  to  contract — of  an  heir  to  be 
given  to  your  empire — of  a  dynasty  to  be  founded  I  But 
with  whom  do  you  contract  that  alliance  ?  With  the  na- 
tural enemy  of  France — that  insidious  house  of  Austria, 
which  detests  our  coimtry  from  feeling,  system,  and  neces- 
sity.* 

«  <  The  fhtal  day'  at  length  arrived.  On  the  15th  of  De- 
cember,  the  imperial  council  of  state  was  convened,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  ofiicially  informed  of  the  intended  separation. 
On  the  morrow,  the  whole  of  the  imperial  family  assembled 
in  the  grand  saloon  in  the  Tuileries.  All  were  in  grand 
costume.  Napoleon's  was  the  only  countenance  which  be- 
trayed emotion,  but  ill  concealed  by  the  drooping  plumes 
of  his  hat  of  ceremony.  He  stood  motionless  as  a  statue, 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  without  uttering  a  single 
word.  The  members  of  his  family  were  seated  around, 
shewing,  in  their  expression,  less  of  sympathy  with  so  pain- 
ful a  scene,  than  of  satisfaction  that  one  was  to  be  removed 
who  had  so  long  held  influence,  gently  exercised  as  it  had 
been,  over  their  brother.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
was  placed  an  arm  chair,  and  befbre  it  a  small  table,  with 
a  writing  apparatus  of  gold.  All  eyes  were  directed  to  that 
spot,  when  a  door  opened,  and  Josephine,  pale,  but  calm, 
app^red,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  daughter,  whose  fast- 
falling  tears  shewed  that  she  had  not  attained  the  resigna- 
tion of  her  mother.  Both  were  dressed  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner. Josephine's  dress  of  white  muslin,  exhibited  not  a 
single  ornament.  All  rose  on  her  entrance.  She  moved 
slowly,  and  with  wonted  grace,  to  the  seat  prepared  for  her, 
and,  her  head  supported  on  her  hand,  with  the  elbow  resting 
on  the  table,  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  act  of  separa- 
tion. Behind  her  chair  stood  Hortense,  whose  sobs  wero 
audible,  and  a  little  farther  on,  towards  Napoleon,  Eugene, 
trembling,  as  if  incapable  of  supporting  himself.  Josephine 
heard,  in  composure,  but  with  tears  coprsing  each  other 
down  her  cheeks,  the  words  that  placed  an  eternal  barrier 
between  her  and  greatness,  and  bitterer  still,  between  aflbc- 
tion  and  its  object.  This  painful  duty  over,  the  Empress 
appeared  to  acquire  a  degree  of  resolution  from  the  very 
effort  to  resign  with  dignity  the  realities  of  title  for  ever. 
Pressing  for  an  instant  the  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  she 
rose ;  and  with  a  voice  which,  but  for  a  slight  tremor,  might 
have  been  called  firm,  pronounced  the  oath  of  acceptance; 
then,  sitting  down,  she  took  the  pen  from  the  hand  of  Count 
SL  Jean^'Angely,  and  signed.  The  mother  and  daughter 
now  retired  as  they  had  entered,  followed  immediately  by 
Eugene,  who  appears  to  have  suffered  most  severely  of  the 
three ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  gained  the  space  between  the 
folding  doors,  which  opened  into  the  private  cabinet,  than 
he  fell  lifeless  on  the  fioor,  and  was  recovered,  not  without 
difficulty,  by  the  attentions  of  the  usher  of  the  cabinet,  and 
his  own  aides-de-camp. 

"  The  sad  interests  of  the  day  had  not  yet  been  exhaust- 
ed. Josephine  had  remained  unseen,  sorrowing  in  her 
chamber,  till  Napoleon's  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest. 
He  had  just  placed  himself  in  bed,  silent  and  melan- 
choly, while  his  favourite  attendant  waited  only  to  re- 
ceive orders,  when  suddenly  the  priva^e>door  opened,  and 
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the  EmpreM  appeared,  her  hair  in  disorder,  and  her  fiux 
swollen  with  weeping.  Advancing  with  a  tottedng  ttep^ 
she  stood,  as  if  irresolute^  about  a  pace  fron^be  bed, 
clasped  her  hands,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
Delicacy — a  feeling  as  if  she  had  now  no  right  to  be 
there — seemed  at  first  to  have  arrested  her  progress ;  but 
forgetting  every  thing  in  the  fulness  of  her  grief,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  clasped  her  husband*s  neck,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  had  been  breaking.  Napoleon  also 
wept,  while  he  endeavoured  to  console  her,  and  they  re- 
mained for  some  time  locked  in  each  other^s  arms,  silently 
mingled  their  tears  together,  until  the  Emperor,  perceiving 
Constant  in  waiting,  dismissed  him  to  the  anti-chamber. 
After  an  interview  of  about  an  hour,  Josephine  parted 
for  ever  with  the  man  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so 
tenderly  loved.** 

.  Such  were  the  cruel  scenes  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  second  nuptials  of  Napoleon;  such  the  sin 
and  sorrow  which  .preceded  that  final  small  event, 
scarce  claiming  a  passing  sigh^  which  adds  a  new 
heap  of  dust  to  the  funeral  vault  of  the  Austrian 
princes,  and  reads  a  solemn  lesson  to  ambition.  Brief 
as  is  the  space,  how  much  has  intervened  since 
Napoleon  thus  laid  the  foiindation  of  his  subse- 
quent misfortunes.  A  few  more  years  were  still 
to  be  added  to  his  measured  term  of  prosperity. 
A  few  more  drops  were  yet  to  be  poured  into  the 
cup,  ere  it  was  tasted,  and  found  to  be  only 
mingled  blood  and  ashes. 

Bourrienne  stiU  frequently  visited  the  Ex-Em- 
press at  Malmaison. 

«  Although  more  than  a  year  had  passed  since  the  separa- 
tion, sorrow  was  ever  new  in  Josephine^s  heart,  for  every 
thing  contributed  to  augment  it  *  Think,  my  friend,*  she 
would  often  say,  *  of  all  the  tortures  which  I  must  have  en- 
dured since  that  fatal  day ;  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  have 
not  sunk  under  them.  Can  you  imagine  punishment  greater 
than  for  me  every  where  to  see  descriptions  of  fetes  for 
hit  marriage !  And  the  first  time  he  came  to  see  me,  after 
having  wedded  another,— what  an  interview  !  How  many 
tears  did  it  cause  me  to  shed !  Still,  the  days  when  he 
comes  here  are,  to  me,  days  of  suffering,  for  he  has  no  re- 
gard to  my  feelings,  or,  if  you  will,  weaknesses.  With  what 
cruelty  does  he  converse  about  the  child  he  is  to  have !  You 
can  understand,  Bourrienne,  how  all  that  afflicts  me.  Far 
better  be  exiled  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence.  Yet,  (as  if 
her  kindly  heart  reproached  her)  yet  some  friends  have 
remained  faithful  to  me  s  those  are  now  my  only  con- 
solation.** 

And  now  behold  the  most  ambitious  hopes  of 
Napoleon  fulfilled  by  the  birth  of  the  poor  boy 
whose  death  has  just  closed  a  joyless  life.  The 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  was  proclaimed  to  all 
expectant  France,  by  the  voice  of  cannon,  and 
welcomed  by  the  Continental  Sovereigns,  with  the 
most  hypocritical  and  courtly  felicitations.  It  had 
been  previously  settled  that  a  certain  number  of 
cannon  shots  were  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  female 
child.  When  they  were  given,  Paris  hung  in 
breathless  suspense  on  the  next  sound.  There 
was  a  pause,  as  if  by  sound  or  silence  a  world  was 
about  to  be  created,  or  annihilated.  And  when  the 
shot  came  ! — ^WeU  may  it  be  said,  *'  Vain  capital ! 
Vain  people !"  '^  Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled 
with  8  straw."  With  humiliation,  and  almost 
contempt,  one  looks  back  to  the  rat>turous  weL 
eome  given  to  the  heir  of  that  dynasty  which 
the    tamo    people   had  repudiated,   before  this 


worshipped  "  King  of  the  Romans"  was  well  oat  of 
leading-strings.  How  can  one  ever  forget  the  ecstasy 
of  the  French  nation  when  the  King  of  Rome  cnt 
his  first  tooth !  Among  those  most  eager  to 
congratulate  the  Emperor  on  the  event  which 
crowned  his  prosperity,  was  Josephine;  nor  is  there 
room  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  sentiments, 
so  exalted  was  the  nature  of  her  attadmient  to 
her  ungrateful  husband,  now  that  her  personal  feeL 
ings  were  subdued,  and  the  bitterness  of  her  sa- 
crifice past.  Bonaparte  had  still  sufficient  generosity 
of  character  to  estimate  the  genuine  feelings  chT 
the  woman  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged.  When  her 
son,  Eugene,  went  to  visit  the  Ex-Empress,  he  said, 
"  You  are  going  to  see*your  mother ;  tell  her  that 
I  am  sure  she  will  rejoice  more  than  any  one  at 
my  good  fortune.  This  evening  I  will  write  to 
Josephine." 

Josephine  did  not  long  outlive  the  downfall  of 
her  husband.  The  "  King  of  Rome,"  stripped  of 
his  mock  title,  went,  by  the  grace  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  to  Vienna  with  his  mother. — The  Empress 
Maria  Louise,  become  Archduchess  of  Parma,  se- 
parated by  state  policy,  and  soon  by  inclination, 
from  her  husband^  obtained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  mistress  of  her  Chamberlain,  the  Count 
de  Neippberg;  and,  in  1825,  confessed  with  him 
all  the  marriage  a  Princess  of  Germany  may  con- 
tract with  a  subject.  Her  imputed  indiifferenoe  to 
and  desertion  of  her  son,  would  be  a  fault  less 
pardonable  ;  and  now  that  we  hear  of  her  sorrow 
for  his  death,  nature  and  charity  bid  us  believe 
the  tale,  though  a  tardy  display  of  maternal  feel- 
ing cannot  soften  the  fate  of  Young  Napoleon. 

From  his  fourth  year,  the  boy  lived  a  hostage 
of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
almost  as  a  state  prisoner.  His  education  was  re- 
tarded, and  his  mind  moulded  to  the  objects  of 
Mettemich.  It  is  alleged  that  he  was  kept  igno- 
rant  of  all  recent  history,  and  that  the  schooLboy 
in  Europe,  who,  for  good  or  for  evil,  knew  least 
of  Bonaparte,  the  artillery  officer  who  became 
Emperor  of  France,  was  his  own  son.  This  is 
scarcely  possible.  The  birds  of  the  air  would 
have  carried  to  him  the  story  of  hb  father's 
exploits. 

Young  Napoleon,  when  seen  by  strangers  at  the 
theatre  and  other  public  places,  became  an  object  of 
eager  and  melancholy  scrutiny.  He  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  Italian  beauty,  and  classic  delicacy  of 
feature  which  distinguished  all  his  father's  family  ; 
and  those  who  rested  the  forlorn  hope  of  Italian  liber- 
ty upon  him,  and  were  kept  aloof  by  a  jealous  policy, 
sought  to  read  his  character  in  his  countenance. 
One  of  the  latest  of  those  observers  remarks,  ^'  from 
the  varying  expression  of  his  face  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  Schiller's  spirit^tirring  plays, 
-M>f  Tell,  for  instance,  and  WaUenstein,  I  oould 
not  help  feeling  persuaded  that  young  Napoleon 
would  have  made  but  an  indifferent  cardinal — a 
vocation  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
devoted.  So  gay  and  animated  is  his  real  disposi. 
tion,  that  he  is  sent  for  whenever  his  illustrious 
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gnokdaire  becomes  Ured  of  feeding  his  pigeons  and 
scTsping  his  violoncello^  in  order  to  dispel  the  ennui, 
the  evil  spirit,  of  the  imperial  Saul !" 

It  is  reported  that  Toung  Napoleon  made  a  will, 
wliich  he  endeavoured  to  transmit  to  his  cousin, 
the  son  of  the  Duchess  St.  Leu.  This  young  man 
was  lately  involved  in  the  insurrection  in  Italy ; 
and  with  him,  it  is  said,  the  son  of  Napoleon 
maintained  a  constant  secret  correspondence;  a 
tiling  not  very  probable,  considering  how  he  had 
been  educated,  and  how  he  was.surroiinded.  To 
this  gallant  cousin  he  bequeathed  his  father's 
sword.  From  the  humble  tomb  of  Josephine  in 
the  village  church  of  Ruel, — the  willows  that 
shadow  Napoleon's  grave  in  St.  Helena, — ^the 
newly  tenanted  burial  vault  of  the  young  Duke 
de  Reichstadt, — ^what  lessons  may  be  read  !*-< 
^  We  are  such  ttuff  as  dreami  are  made  m^— 
And  our  little  lift  is  rounded  by  a  sleep.** 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

BORN  1758 ^DIED  1796. 

(Qmtimu4Jhm  page  61.) 

The  social  eloquence  of  Bums— -his  conversa- 
tional talents,  and  power  over  the  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  he  associated — ^have  often  been  de- 
scribed as  more  astonishing  than  even  the  written 
records  of  his  genius;  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  true.  He  obtained  an  influence  for  the  time 
which  we  hear  of  nothing  resembling,  save  some 
few  moments  of  the  life  of  Rousseau,  when  Pari- 
sian saloons  were  deluged  with  genuine  tears. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  critics  attributes 
the  bold  development  of  the  genius  of  Burns  to 
the  lowness  of  his  origin.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  a  young  man,  trained  in 
the  frigid  circles  oi  perHflage  and  civil  sneer,  how. 
ever  great  hb  genius  and  vehement  his  natural 
sensibility,  would  have  been  scared  A*om  the  be. 
trayal  of  his  feelings,  where  the  rustic  gave  his 
impetuous  impulses  unbounded  sway,  with  conse- 
q[aences  which  startle  belief. 

^  It  was  in  ftmale  circles,**  says  a  generous  admirer  and 
ezeeUent  judfe,  **  that  his  powers  of  expression  displayed 
their  utmost  ftsdnation.  In  such,  where  the  respect  de- 
manded  by  rank  was  readily  paid  as  due  to  beauty  or  ac 
complishment,  where  he  could  resent  no  insult,  and  vindi- 
cate no  claim  of  superiority,  his  conrersation  lost  all  its 
hanhness,  and  <rften  became  so  enerfetic  and  impressive, 
as  to  diMolye  the  whole  circle  into  tears.  The  traits  of 
sensibility  which,  told  of  another,  would  sound  like  in- 
stances  of  gross  affectation,  were  so  native  to  the  soul  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  and  burst  from  him  so  involun- 
tarily, that  they  not  only  obtained  full  credence  as  the  ge- 
nuine ftelings  of  his  own  heart,  but  melted  into  unthoughU 
of  sympathy  all  who  witnessed  them.  In  such  a  mood 
they  were  often  called  forth  by  the  slightest  and  most  tri- 
fling occurrences ;  an  ordinary  engraving,  the  wild  turn  of 
a  simple  Scottish  air,  a  line  in  an  old  ballad,  were,  like 
<  the  field  mou8e*s  nest,'  and  <  the  uprooted  daisy,'  suffi- 
dent  to  excite  the  sympathetic  ftelings  of  Bums.  And  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  those,  who,  left  to  themselves,  would 
have  passed  over  such  trivial  circumstances  without  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  sob  over  the  picture,  when  its  outline  had 
been  filled  up  by  the  magic  art  of  his  eloquence." 

Reflections  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  man,  most,  for  a  long  while  to  come. 


i>e  mingled  with  pain  and  indignation ;  but  in  pas^ 
ing  to  his  works  all  is  nearly  unmixed  pleasure* 
He  has  produced  a  few  poems  of  equivocal  ten- 
dency, and  some  of  a  trivial  wit ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  few ;  and  so  rich  was  the  ore  of  his 
vein,  that  even  in  the  rubbish  thrown  carelessly 
out,  the  pure  metal  is  continually  glancing  forth. 
If  Burns  has  not  reached  the  highest  heaven  of 
invention,  it  may  have  been  because  he  has  never 
aimed  his  flight  thither ;  for  whatever  he  fairly  at- 
tempted he  has  done  better  than  any  other  man. 
His  songs,  the  species  of  composition  to  which  he 
gave  most  attention,  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
finest  in  the  world — ^in  spirit — in  nationality — ^in 
beauty — ^in  simplicity— 4md  in  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness.  It  has  become  fashionable  of  late, 
even  in  Scotland,  to  compare  Bums  with  more 
polished  lyrists :  aU  such  comparison  is  as  sense- 
less as  invidious.  In  the  wide  dominion  of  ima- 
gination and  poetry  there  is  room  for  all  adven- 
turers, and  even  for  a  few  squatters,  with  ques- 
tionable charter ;  nor  need  they  with  such  ample 
verge  encroach  on  the  domains  of  each  other ;  or, 
like  the  petty  German  principalities,  contend  which 
shall  be  paramount.  A  singer,  with  a  nicely- 
cultivated  ear  and  fine  taste,  must  occasionally 
use  a  little  ungraceful  force  in  drilling  the  re- 
fractory syllables  of  Bums  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  in  bending  their  stubborn  sense  to  certain 
musical  pauses  and  cadences ;  but  we  can  have  no 
unmixed  good,  and  this  fault  most  frequently  arises 
when  the  verse,  as  it  were,  o'er-informs  the  music, 
and  the  sound  has  not  body  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  sentiment ;  like  richly-freighted  vessels  which 
draw  too  much  water,  and  lag  ungracefully,  where 
the  little,  airy,  nicely-trimmed  bark  will  swim  like 
a  halcyon.  Besides,  many  of  those  polished  strains 
which  go  so  '^  softly,  sweetly"  to  the  music,  are 
in  fact,  in  reading,  more  rugged  to  the  ear  than 
the  worst  adapted  lines  of  Bums.  In  the  modern 
popular  lyrics,  the  music  and  the  verse  reflect  and 
support  each  other; — ^they  mutuaUy  perform,  as 
it  were,  a  waltz  to  the  ear,  dancing  on  together, 
gracefully  intertwined,  throughout  their  light  and 
airy,  or  languid  and  voluptuous  movements.  With 
the  harsher  and  worse  accented  strains  of  our  na- 
tional bard,  the  music  may  lag  and  lose  in  expres. 
sion,  but  the  tears  gush  forth — ^the  touched  heart 
murmurs  it  low  under-song. 

The  love-verses  of  Bums,  by  those  who  bring 
no  objection  to  their  lack  of  ipusical  smoothness, 
are  charged  with  the  want  of  that  tone  of  gallan- 
try which  distinguishes  the  productions  of  higher- 
bom  men.  It  is  certain  that  his  manly  mind  knew 
nothing  of  feelings  merely  factitious,  however  ele- 
vated ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his 
hard  fortune  ever  to  encounter  ^'  stony-hearted 
maidens."  He  never  dreamt  of  extolling  the 
charms  of  his  misti*bs8  from  vain-glory  in  their 
brilliancy.  He  poured  forth  the  praises  of  the  fair 
idols  of  his  fancy  from  the  exuberant  delight  with 
which  their  real  or  ideal  charms  enraptured  his 
own  spirit.  Like  Julie's  losttj^tyxt  fairJbeing  he 
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admired  became  exalted  above  humanity  by  the 
prerogatives  of  his  passion  and  his  genius ;  and 
her  nominal  rank  in  life  had  no  power  over  those 
precious  immunities.  But  if  Bums'  songs  want 
the  tone  of  chivalry,  the  same  fault  may  be  found 
with  the  finest  writers  of  love-verses  in  the  lan- 
guage. Surrey — for  the  authenticity  of  whose 
passion  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  swear — is  in- 
deed very  doleful ;  but  the  love-strains  of  Sydney 
show  no  puling  sentiment  nor  sophisticated  feeling 
of  any  kind.  If  they  want  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness of  the  love-songs  of  Burns,  they  equal  them 
in  nature  and  in  warmth.  This  is  their  praise. 
The  love-verses,of  Herrick,  Carew,  Ben  Jonson, 
Shakspeare,  and  Suckling,  have  nothing  of  this 
*'  tone  of  chivalry."  Those  of  Lovelace  have  an 
exquisite  delicacy  and  sweetness  peculiar  to  them, 
selves ;  but  their  sentiment  is  as  natural  as  it  is 
refined.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  where  we  are  to 
look  for  the  tone  of  chivalry  in  love-songs,  unless 
in  such  inditings  as  those  of  Harrington — '^  To  a 
most  stony-hearted  maiden,  who  did  most  cruelly 
use  the  knight,  my  good  friend;"  or,  "  To  the  Lady 
Isabella  when  I  first  saw  her  look  forth  of  a  win- 
dow at  Court,  and  thought  her  beautiful;"  or, 
'*  To  the  divine  Saccharissa."  The  love  of  Bums 
was  neither  that  of  a  knight-errant  nor  a  sylph. 
It  could  neither  subsist  on  sighs  nor  essences; 
but  it  was  composed  of  those  feelings  which  have 
imparted  delicacy  and  elegance  to  the  untutored 
strains  of  the  rude  Laplander  and  the  Russ.  Who 
shall  say  its  effusions  want  refinement?  Burns 
was  undoubtedly  impatient  of  suing  seven  years  for 
a  smile ;  for  he  possessed  the  sympathetic  art  of 
winning  "  the  dear  angel-smile"  with  wondrous 
facility.  Instead  of  catching  the  descending  tear 
on  a  cushion  of  rose-leaves,  or  preserving  it  in  *'  an 
urn  of  emerald,"  or  crystallizing  "  the  pearly  trea- 
sure," he  gathered  it,  as  it  trembled  on  the  eyelash, 
with  his  own  glowing  lip,  and  devoutly  drunk  in 
it,  a  new  essence  of  being.  Thus,  if  his  verses 
want  the  character  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  they 
possess  something  far  better  in  that  purified  na- 
tural tenderness,  of  which  gallantry  is  at  best  but 
the  substitute  or  the  counterfeit.  His  notions  of 
the  female  character  appear  throughout  quite 
Shakgperian :  his  women  are  aU  gentleness,  and 
softness,  and  tenderness.  The  idea  of  a  lofty,  pre- 
dominating, high-souled,  and  capricious  beauty, 
such  as  is  pictured  in  the  old  romances — ennobling 
to  female  character  in  a  general  view,  yet  a  most 
chilling  and  repulsive  individuality — never  appears 
to  have  entered  his  imagination.  The  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  belief  in  female  cruelty  is,  that 

A  thoug^ht  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  o*  Mary  Morrison. 

The  poems  of  Bums  are  so  generality  diffused, 
that  copious  specimens  are  the  less  necessary. 
''  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night" — ^part  of  "  The 
Vision"—"  The  Twa  Dogs"— the  "  Address  to  the 
De'U" — "  Tam  o*  Shanter" — ^two-thirds  of  the 
songs,  and  especially  "  Highland  Mary"—"  Poor- 


tith  cauld" — ^^  Bonny  was  yon  rosy  brier" — '^  A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that" — "  The  bonny  lad  that's 
far  awa'  " — "  Gae,  bring  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine"— 
and  that  exquisite  song  which  does  indeed  con- 
tain the  essence  of  a  .thousand  love-stories—* 

Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  Ipv'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne*er  been  brdcen-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love  and  pleasural 

I  have  said,  that  so  rich  was  the  ore  of  the  vein 
of  Burns,  that  it  <flFten  breaks  forth  where  it  could 
least  be  expected.  Among  his  neglected  songs  is 
a  ditty  called  '<  Bessy  and  her  Spinning-wheel^" 
which,  for  pure  and  felicitous  moral  sentiment, 
and  scenic  description,  such  as  only  Bums  could 
have  given,  is  worthy  of  being  oftener  noticed.  In 
a  neglected  song  called  '^  The  Posy,"  among  many 
fine  stanzas  is  this  exquisite  one—* 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu', 

Wi'  his  locks  o'  siller  gr^y, 

Where,  like  an  aged  man, 

He  stands  at  break  o*  day ; 

But  the  8ongster*8  nest  within  the  hush 

I  winna  tak*  away; 

And  it*s  a*  to  make  a  posy  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

In  the  song  called  ''  The  Auld  Man,"  the  first 
stanza,  describing  the  return  of  Spring,  is  no  way 
remarkable;  the  second  is  strikingly  fine  and 
pathetic — 

Bat  my  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thows 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  hut  buss  or  bield. 

Sinks  in  time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh !  age  has  weary  days, 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain  I 
Thou  golden  time  o*  youthfu*  prime, 

Why  com*8t  thou  not  again? 

There  is  another  song  called  '*  The  Waefti' 
Heart,"  little  noticed,  though  it  must  be  admired 
by  every  mind  of  feeling,  which  has  this  exclama- 
tion breathed  by  bereaved  affection  and  pious  re- 
signation-^-x 

This  waefu*  heart  lies  low  with  his 

W^ose  heart  was  only  mine ; — 
And,  oh  I  what  a  heart  was  that  to  lose!— 

But  I  mann  nae  repine. 

In  a  few  rather  trivial  verses,  in  which  Burns  is 
speaking  of  his  filial  regard  for  Scotland  in  his 
boyhood,  is  this  fine  incidental  burst  of  nation- 
ality— 

The  rough  bur.thistle  spreading  wide 

Among  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tum*d  my  weeding  hook  asidey 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  stanza  records  a  real 
fact ;  and  that  the  young  enthusiastic  husbandman 
may  have  spared  the  noxious  weed  for  ths  sake  of 
the  cherished  sentiment.—- JoAiit^oAf'f  Sp^einwii 
of  the  Po€t9. 
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ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  KRISUVIK  IN  ICELAND. 

•"  Thert  mi  nothing  to  laaed  in  the  appearand  of  thla  churdi  ai 

to  make  os  heiiut*  to  uw  tb«  altar  as  our  dining^aUa**— MaoKBirziB's 

Ttmmtis  im  Jeetamd.   Tholcflty  oltlwtravdler  iathuf  apoftoUoallyre. 

piToval  :-^ 

Though  gilded  domet,  and  splendid  fanes. 
And  costly  robes,  and  choral  strains, 

And  altars  richly  drett. 
And  sculpturM  saints,  and  sparkling  gens. 
And  mttred  hewls,  and  diadems, 
Insiiiewith  awe  the  breast  j 

The  soul  enlarged— de^ut—Hncere, 
With  equal  piety  draws  near 

The  holy  House  of  Ood, 
That  rudely  rears  Its  rustic  head, 
flcaice  higher  than  the  peHanfk  shed,  ' 

By  peaaaot  only  .trod. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  FREK  TRADE. 


*Tis  not  the  pageantry  of  show. 
That  can  impart  devotion's  glow. 

Nor  sanctify  a  prayV : 
Tbeo  why  th'  Icelandic  Church  diidain. 
Or  why  its  sacred  walls  profiui^ , 

At  though  God  dw^  not  there  f 

The  eontiite  heart— the  pious  mind— 
The  cbrlsthm— to  that  spot  confined. 

Before  its  altar  knoelst 
There  l>reathes  his  hopes — there  plights  hk  vows— 
And  there,  with  km  submission,  bows. 

And  to  his  Ood  appeals. 

Oh !  soom  tt  not  because  *tis  poor, 
Ner  turn  thee  fhxn  its  sacred  door. 

With  contumelious  pride ; 
Bat  altering  in— that  Power  adore. 
Who  gave  thee,  on  a  milder  shore, 

InsalSety  to  reside. 

Let  no  presumptuous  thoughts  arisen 
That  thou  art  dearer  in  his  eyes 

Ulan  poor  Icelandic  swain  ; 
Who  bravely  meets  the  northern  wind. 
With  brow  serene— and  soul  resign  *d 

To  penury  and  pain. 

Where  much  is  given— more  is  required ; 
Where  Uttle-lcas  is  still  desbed; 

Enjoy  thy  happier  tot 
With  trembling  awe,  and  chasten 'd  fcar; 
KrinmOt'i  Ckureh  to  Ood  it  dear, 

Jmi  Witt  mt  be  Mgpt- 

FAREWELL  TO  FIFE. 
Adieu  to  thee,  dehgfatfUl  hmd  t 

Ages  have  o'er  thee  past. 
And  round  each  mould*nng  tower  of  thine. 

Their  hoary  mantle  cast 

I've  lov*   thee  with  the  love  of  one. 

Whose  home  was  far  away. 
And  through  thy  verdant  vales  my  lint. 

In  youth,  rejoiced  to  stray. 

But  now  we  part,  and  it  may  be. 
That  years  shall  w!ng  their  flight. 

Ere  thou  again  wilt  cheer  my  eye. 
Or  bunt  upon  my  sight. 

Then  fiure  thee  well  I  in  other  days. 

In  after  years  of  Hft, 
On  Fancy's  wing  III  turn  to  thee. 

And  blasB  the  land  of  Flfel 


Military  Floooiko. — «  The  ofiender  is  sometimes 
aenteneed  to  recetve  a  thousand  lashes ;  a  surgeon  stands  by 
to  feel  his  poise  during  the  execution,  and  determine  how 
long  tb<0  flogging  can  be  continued  without  killing  him. 
When  human  nature  can  sustain  no  more,  be  is  remanded 
\»  prison  ;  his  wound— for  from  the  Moulder  to  the  loins  it 
lesTcs  bim  one  wound— is  dressed  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
suficiently  bealed,  to  be  laid  open  again  in  the  same  manner, 
lie  it  brought  out  to  tmdergo  the  I'cmainder  of  his  sentence. 
And  this  is  repeatedly  and  openly  practised  in  a  country, 
iHkere  they  read  in  their  churches,  and  in  their  houses  that 
BiMc^  which  saith,  <<  Forty  stripes  may  the  judge  inflict 
upon  tlM  offender  mkd  noi  ejceeetL"  We  recommend  this 
u  oommrwMtif  kfiilatQn«-U  is  tht  opiakm  of  Drs 
Svntb^y. 


A  change  has  lately  been  made  for  the  better  in  the  Ame- 
rican Tariff.  Our  government  has  met  this  relaxation,  and 
step  on  the  right  side,  by  a  corresponding  relaxation,  which 
must  ultimately  benefit  erery  body ;  and  in  the  first  place 
the  distressed  manufacturers  of  coarse  woollen  goods  in  th« 
counties  of  York,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  &c.,  &c,  to 
whose  condition  we  adverted  last  week.  We  dare  not  tell 
what  those  wise  changes  are,  because  this  is  an  unstamped 
publicatum  ;  and  to  do  so  would  be  news  ;  but  pat  to  the 
occasion  we  quote  Franklin,  whose  sayings  ought  to  be  no 
newSy  and  then  look  back  to  the  history  of  American  re- 
strictions. "  Suppose,"  says  Franklin,  "  a  country,  X, 
with  three  manufectures,  as  doth,  silk,  and  iron,  supplying 
three  other  countries.  A,  B,  C,  but  desirous  of  increasing 
the  vent,  and  raising  the  price  of  cloth  in  favour  of  her  own 
clothieiB.  In  oixier  to  this  she  forbids  the  importation  of 
foreign  cloth  from  A. 

A,  In  return,  forbids  silks  firom  X. 

Then  the  silk  workers  complain  of  a  decay  of  trade. 

And  X,  to  content  them,  forbids  silks  from  B. 

B  in  return  forbids  iron  ware  from  X. 

Then  the  iron  workers  complain  of  decay. 

And  X  forbids  the  importation  of  iron  from  C. 

C  in  return  forbids  cloth  from  X. 

What  is  got  by  all  these  prohibitions  ? 

Answer. All  four  find  their  common  stock  of  the  en- 

joyments  and  conveniences  of  life  diminished.*' 

So  intimately  has  commerce  connected  nations,  that  the 
repeal  of  a  duty  across  the  Atlantic  is  as  sensible  an  advan. 
tage  to  us  as  the  repeal  of  a  tax  in  our  own  country.  Thi 
taxes  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  go  into  different  trea- 
suries, but  both  press  alike  on  the  same  people— on  the 
community  of  industrious  producers  on  both  sides  of  th« 
water,  whose  wealth  ought  to  consist  in  the  unrestricted 
exchange  of  each  other's  commodities.  We  tax  American 
produce— and  the  American  farmer  cannot  putchase  Eng- 
lish clothing;  the  Americans  tax  our  manufactures,  and 
the  English  weaver  cannot  buy  food.  The  Americana  reap 
a  harvest  of  heartburnings  and  contention ;  the  English  a 
standing  army,  a  crippled  revenue,  fiunine,  muttered  re- 
bellion, and  poor  rates. 

ITie  American  restrictive  duties  were  imposed  originally 
as  a  measure  of  self-protection.  The  measure  was  not  a 
wise  one,  but  it  was  a  natural  one.  Before  the  separation  , 
of  the  two  countries,  our  commerce  with  our  colonies  was 
esteemed  more  valuable  than  that  with  all  the  world  be- 
sides. After  the  separation,  the  Americans  deared  that 
the  intercourse  should  continue  on  the  old  terms.  JeffBT- 
son  was  sent  over  to  negociate  a  treaty  to  that  effect  He 
failed.  George  the  Third  had  conceived  the  idea,  that,  by 
shutting  up  all  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  he  could  pro- 
duce such  a  state  of  distress  as  would  compel  them  to  sub- 
mit to  his  own  terms.  Henceforward  the  two  countries 
treated  each  other  as  foreign  states.  Restrictions  multi- 
plied. We  prohibited  their  spirits,  their  wood,  their  sugar, 
their  com.  Then  tobacco,  and  cotton,  and  potashes  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  nothing  but  absolute  famina 
would  make  us  admit  even  of  a  few  barrels  of  their  flour. 
They  retaliated ;  and  finally  to  put  a  stop  to  the  drain  of 
silver  and  gold,  which  our  refusal  to  take  their  goods  for 
oure  occasioned,  and  to  encourage  their  own  mannfiMtures, 
they  passed  the  fiimous  Tariff,  imposing  prohibitory  duties 
on  the  importation  of  any  goods  they  could  manufacturt 
themselves.  ,     ^_ 

The  relaxation  of  this  tariff  is  the  consequence  of  the  dif- 
fusion throughout  the  world  of  commercial  knowledge,  and 
of  the  liberal  aspect  which  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has 
latterly  assumed.  It  must  be  met,  on  our  side,  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit.  And  it  wiU  be  so  met.  Both  Englishmen  aild 
Americans  are  now  too  wise  to  be  persuaded  by  factious 
knaves  and  brawling  fools,  that  there  is  either  safety  or 
prosperity  in  setting  at  defiance  the  first  law  of  social  exis- 
tence, which  teaches  men  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  lifli, 
by  tht  reciprocal  txchangt  of  each  other's  superfluities 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

SEPTEMBER. 

This  month  was  called  Gerst-monath  by  our 
8axon  ancestors^  from  a  kind  of  barley  whidi  was 
reaped  during  it^  from  which  beet  was  made^  from 
which  sort  of  beer  is  derived  beerlegh,  barley.  It  is 
called  September^  from  being  the  seventh  month  of 
the  Roman  year.  It  is  the  harvest  month  of  Scotland, 
on  the  average  of  years,  and  the  vintage  of  Eng- 
land ;  cider  and  perry  being  now  manufactured  in 
all  the  orchard  counties.  It  is  the  season  of  pic- 
nics and  nutting  excursions,  which  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  Saffron  is  now  gathered — a  production 
never  raised  in  our  country,  though  golden  fields 
of  it  may  still  be  seen  near  Saffiron.  Walden,  in 
Essex,  and  on  towards  Cambridge.  The  forest 
trees  are  now  taking  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of 
autumn;  and  in  the  pleasant  rustling  winds  for 
which  this  month  is  distinguished,  wherever  nipt 
by  early  evening  frosts,  they  begin  to  shed  their 
leaves.  In  the  meadows,  and  among  old  pastures, 
one  may  now  frequently  encounter  the  mushroom- 
gatherer,  and  children  collecting  beech  mast,  or 
acorns  for  the  nurseryman;  bramble  berries  are 
fast  ripening  on  the  banks  and  by  the  wayside, 
and  nuts  in  the  copses.  The  deep  orange  berries 
of  the  mountain  ash,  and  the  hips  and  haws  are 
glowing  in  every  hedge.  In  the  vale  of  Clyde, 
and  wherever  there .  are  orchards,  fruit  is  gather- 
ed, sorted,  and  stored.  The  swallow  now  again 
"  knows  her  time,"  and  begins  in  earnest  to  take 
leave  of  us,  till  Spring  returns.  The  rural  dainties 
of  fruit  and  honey  are  daily  arriving  from  the 
country  to  our  markets — at  their  best.  But  reap- 
ing is  still  the  grand  concern.  "  The  farmer," 
says  William  Howitt,  ''  is  in  the  field,  like  a  rural 
king  among  his  people."  The  labourer  old  and 
young  is  there;  the  dame  has  left  her  wheel  and 
■  her  shady  cottage,  and  with  sleeve-defended  arms, 
scorns  to  be  behind  the  best  of  them ;  the  bloom- 
ing damsel  is  there,  adding  her  sunny  beauty  to 
that  of  universal  nature ;  the  boy  cuts  down  the 
stalks  which  overtop  his  head  ;  children  glean 
among  the  shocks,  and  even  the  infant  sits,  propt 
with  sheaves,  and  plays  with  the  stubble,  and 
'*  with  all  its  twined  flowers." — The  reaping-hook  is 
almost  the  only  implement  which  has  descended 
.  from  the  olden  time  in  its  pristine  simplicity.  It 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  those  scenes  of  rural 
beauty  which  the  Scripture  history,  without  any 
laboured  description,  often  by  a  single  stroke, 
presents  so  livingly  to  the  imagination ;  as  it  was 
when  tender  thoughts  passed 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Rnth,  when  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 

when  the  minstrel-king  wandered  through  the  so- 
litudes of  Paran,  and  the  fields  reposing  at  the  feet 
of  Carmel ;  or,  "  as  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  child 
of  the  Shunamite  went  out  to  his  father,  to  the 
reapers."  Let  us  look  on  the  September  reapers 
in  another  light, — ^presented  to  us  by  Grahame  : — 

At  sultry  hour  of  noon,  the  reaper-band 
Rest  from  their  toil,  and  in  the  lusty  siook 


Their  tickles  banf  .    Aroond  their  simple  &re, 
Upon  the  stubble  spread,  blytheiome  they  finrm 
A  drding  group,  while  humble  waits  Miind 
The  wistful  dog ;  and  with  ezpressiTe  look. 
And  pawing  foot,  implores  his  little  share. 
•  ••••• 

The  gleaners  wandering  with  the  morning  ray. 
Spread  o*er  the  new-raaped  Add.    Tottering  <dd  i 
And  lisping  infancy  are  there,  and  she 
Who  better  days  has  seen. 


ENJOYMENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Let  no  one  say  this  is  not  a  season  of  happi- 
ness to  the  toiling  peasantry ;  I  know  that  it  is. 
In  the  days  of  boyhood  I  have  partaken  of  their 
harvest  labours,  and  listened  to  the  ovefflowingof 
their  hearts,  as  they  sate  amid  the  sheaves  beneath 
the  fine  blue  sky,  or  among  the  rich  herbage  of 
some  green  headland,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
while  the  cool  keg  plentifully  replenished  the 
horn ;  and  sweet,  after  exertion,  were  the  contents 
of  the  basket.  I  know  that  the  poor  harvesters 
are  amongst  the  most  thankful  contemplators  of 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  though  so  little  of  it 
falls  to  their  share.  To  them  harvest  comes  as  an 
annual  festivity.  To  their  healthful  frames  the 
heat  of  the  open  fields,  which  would  oppress  the 
languid  and  relaxed,  is  but  an  exhilarating  and 
pleasant  glow.  The  inspiration  of  the  clear  sky 
above,  and  of  the  scenes  of  plenty  around  them ;  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  drawn  at  this 
bright  season  from  their  homes,  opens  their  hearts, 
and  gives  a  life  to  their  memories. — Howitt. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  Scottish  harvest 
is  the  annual  migration  and  return  of  the  High- 
landers, and  latterly  of  the  poor  Irish,  who,  at  this 
season,  pour  out  upon  the  Lothians  like  locusts. 
Fewer  have  appeared  this  year  than  usual,  from 
alarm  of  cholera. 

the  highland  heape&^s  sono. 
Such  have  I  heard  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest-band. 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripened  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song. 
Oft  have  I  listened  and  stood  still, 
As  it  came  softened  up  the  hill, 
And  deemed  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languished  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  the  sound 
On  Susquehana*s  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumbered  hndce, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake, 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recalled  fair  Scotland's  hills  again. 

Sir  Walter  Scott, 

the  hahvest-moon. 
^  Two  peculiarities  of  the  moon,  which  occasion  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  among  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes,  are,  **  the  harvest-moon,'*  in  September,  and  "  the 
hunters'  moon,"  in  March ;  the  former  of  which,  when  near 
the  full,  rises  for  several  nights  at  neariy  the  same  hour ; 
and  the  latter,  at  the  same  age,  is  equally  remarkable  for 
the  difference  between  the  times  of  its  rising.  The  moon 
moves  nearly  to  the  same  distance  from  the  sun  every  day, 
hut  it  moves  in  a  path  the  one  half  of  which  is  much  nearer 
the  north  than  the  other ;  and  tliis  is  the  case  also  with  the 
apparent  annual  path  of  the  sun,  that  luminary  appearing 
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much  nearer  to  the  north  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Thus, 
when  the  moon  is  moving  northward  at  the  most  rapid  rate, 
it  escapee  from  the  horizon  northMrard,  and  rises  earlier ;  and 
when  it  moyee  southward  at  the  most  rapid  rate,  it  ap- 
pnMchea  to  the  horixon,  and  sets  earlier.  The  full  moon 
can  be  in  the  former  position  only  in  September  or  October, 
and  in  the  latter  in  March  or  April ;  and  tluis  the  haryest 
and  hunters*  moons  are  occasioned. 

So  much  for  science.    But  the  IEIabv^.Moon 
is   also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the 
visible  creation.     ''  At  its  risings"  says  the  ami- 
able Howitt^  <'  it  has  a  character  so  peculiarly  its 
own^  that  the  more  a  person  is  accustomed  to  ex.' 
pect  and  observe  it^  the  more  it  strikes  bim  with 
asttnishment.    *         *         *        The  warmth  and 
l>almy  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  season^ 
the  sounds  of  voices  borne  from  distant  fields,  the 
freshness  which  comes  with  the  evening,  combines 
to  make  the  twilight  walks  delicious;  and  scarcely 
has  the  sun  departed  in  the  west,  when  the  m6on 
in  the  east  rises  from  beyond  some  solitary  hill,  or 
from  bebind  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  sails 
op  into  the  still  and  transparent  air,  in  the  full 
magnificence  of  a  world.     It  comes  not  as  in  com. 
mon,  a  fair  but  flat  disc  on  the  face  of  the  sky, — 
we   behold  it  suspended  in  the  crystal  air  in  its 
greatness  and  rotundity ;  we  perceive  the  distance 
beyond  it  as  sensibly  as  that  before  it ;  and  its  ap- 
parent size  is  magnificent." 


MEUOBABIUA  OF  THE  MONTH. 

On  the  3d,  partridge-shooting  commences,  as 
the  fields  are  now  supposed  to  be  cleared  of  grain, 
though  in  Scotland  it  is  often  a  full  fortnight 
later.    The  8th  is  a  high  festival  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin.    The  14th  was 
MootUiof,  or  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.    Fairs 
wont  to  be  held  on  all  holidays ;  and  among  others 
we  have  still  the  Rood  Fair  at  Dumfries.    SchooL 
boys  were  anciently  treated  with   a  nutting  on 
Holy^Rood  Day ;  the  Catholic  clergy  never  being 
inattentive  to  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
the  people.    Michaelmas  day,  the  89th,  is  one  of 
the  terms  still  observed  for  the  election  of  magis- 
strates,  from  "  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  down- 
ward to  the  most   insignificant  burgh  bailie   in 
Scotland. — Stubble  geese  are  now  in  perfection, 
having  in  England  had  six  weeks  feeding ;  and  the 
goose  is  accordingly,  by  prescription  at  any  rate, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.   A  roast  goose  is  univer- 
sally the  appropriate  dinner-dish  of  Michaelmas 
day  in  England.    In  Scotland  the  goose  belongs  of 
right  to  Christmas.    In  Denmark  it  is  the  supper 
of  St.  Martin's  Eve,  the  llth  November.    It  is 
said  that  the  custom  of  eating  goose  on  MichaeL 
mas  day  arose  from  Queen  Elizabeth  having  dined 
on  one  with  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  on  the  29th 
September,  and  while  at  dinner  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  the 
custom  is  certainly  much  older  than  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.      The  festival  of  St.  Michael  was  long 
observed  in  Skye,  where,  "  after  a  procession," 
the  St,  Michael's  bannock  was  solemnly  baked,  of 
which  every  one  partook.     In  Ireland,  a  sheep 


was  killed,  wherever  it  could  be  afforded,  and  in 
part  given  to  the  poor,  in  commemoration  of  St. 
Michael. 

The  Swallow — is  one  of  my  favourite  birds.  He  ia 
the  joyoui  prophet  of  the  y<^r,  the  harbinger  of  the  best 
season ;  he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  loveliest 
forms  of  nature  ;  winter  is  unknown  to  him,  and  he  leaves 
the  green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn,  for  the  myrtle 
and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  palms  of  AMca.  He 
has  always  objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is  secure. 
Even  the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are  poetical,  beauti- 
ful, and  transient  The  ephemenB  are  saved  by  his  means 
from  a  slow  and  lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and  killed 
in  a  moment  when  they  have  known  nothing  of  life  but 
pleasure.  He  is  the  constant  destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend 
of  man ;  and,  with  the  stork  and  the  ibis,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sacred  bird.     He  is  now  taking  his  leave. 

Jewish  Habvest-home. — ^The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was 
an  annual  offering  of  gratitude  to  Jehovah  for  having  bles- 
sed the  land  with  increase.  It  took  place  fifty  days  after 
the  Passover,  and  hence  the  origin  of  its  name  in  the  Greek 
version  of  our  Scriptures.  Another  appellation  waa 
applied  to  it — the  Feast  of  Weeks.  •  •  •  This  was  a 
very  suitable  celebration  in  an  agricultural  society,  where 
joy  is  always  experienced  upon  the  gathering  in  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrews  were  especially  desired 
on  that  happy  occasion  to  contrast  their  improved  condi- 
tion, as  freemen  reaping  their  own  lands,  with  the  misera- 
ble state  from  which  they  had  been  rescued  by  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  Jehovah.  The  month  of  May  witnessed  the 
harvest-home  of  all  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Moses,  as  well 
as  in  the  present  times ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  pleasant 
toil  of  filling  their  bams  completed,  than  all  the  males  re- 
paired to  the  holy  dty  with  the  appointed  tribute  in  their 
hands,  and  the  song  of  praise  in  their  mouths.  Jewish  anti^ 
quaries  inform  us,  that  there  was  combined  Mrith  eucharis- 
tical  service  a  commemoration  of  the  wonders  which  took 
place  at  Mount  Sinai  when  the  Lord  condescended  to  pro- 
nounce his  law  in  the  ears  of  his  people.— Cornel  Librarff* 


TRS  STORY-TEZaZiSR. 

THE  GHAIST  O*  KININVIE. 

A  TRUE  STORT. 

(For  the  Schoolnuuier.J 

About  the  year  1750,  a  drover  returning  with  his 
pockets  well  lined  from  an  Aberlour  market,  took  up  his 
quarters  for  the  night  in  a  fiurm-house  on  the  small  estate 
of  Kininvie,  near  the  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Bridge  of  Fiddich.  He  started  next  morning  for  the  south  ; 
and,  as  he  was  never  afterwards  heard  of,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  had  been  murdered.  At  this  period  there 
resided  at  Hillockhead  of  Kininvie,  William  Reid,  a 
stanch  old  Presbyterian,  and  member  of  the  Kirk  Session 
of  Mortlacb— a  believer  so  strong  in  faith  that,  as  he  him- 
self was  wont  to  say — *<  Wi*  my  Bible  i*  my  pouch  Til 
neither  ftar  gluust  nor  deiL**  But  soon  alas  I  had  poor 
Willie  to  tell  another  tale.  One  night  as  WiUie  was 
steering  his  course  homeMrards  from  Mortlach  Manse^  a 
road  he  oft  had  measured  both  early  and  late^  he  had  just 
reached  the  lonesome  Brig  o*  Park,  when  a  hurge  black  dog 
came  up  to  him,  barking  and  howling — stared  him  in  the 
face — went  often  round  about— and  kept  him  company  till 
near  his  well  known  door  at  Hillockhead. 

Willie  was  so  frightened  that  he  almoet  lost  his  seven 
senses ;  he  told  for  and  near  of  the  Ghaist— Jiow  it  appear- 
ed like  a  black  dog,  and  grew  by  degrees  as  big  as  a  horse; 
and  whenever  the  elder  ventured  out  at  night-fall,  the 
Ghaist  appeared,  and  kept  him  in  such  a  state  of  alarm 
that  he  was  soon  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  Ghaist  per- 
severed in  his  visits  for  many  a  night,  to  the  terror  not 
only  of  the  elder,  but  of  the  whole  country-side.  At  last, 
however,  as  if  wearied  of  enacting  a  dumb  cha- 
racter, one  night  when  very  late,  it  met  Willie  on  his 
homeward  path,  and  announced  itself  as  the  ghost  of  him 
who  murdered   the  drover,  ordering  him  to  follow  it  to  a 
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certain  spot  where  evidenee  of  that  deed  of  darknesi  would 
be  found.  The  luppoeed  murder  immediately  presented 
itself  to  Willie's  mind,  'he  felt  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  heard  concerning:  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  the  drover ;  and  notwithstanding  this  dread  of  the 
Ghaist,  and  his  horror  at  these  recollections,  he  was  con- 
strained  by  an  ungovernable  impulse,  to  accompany  his 
mysterious  guide.  When  he  had  nearly  reached  the  house 
of  Tininver, — "  There,**  says  the  Ghaist,  pointing  to  a 
green  spot  with  a  cross  hollowed  out,  <<  there  is  the  very 
turf  that  conceals  the  remains  of  the  drover; — ^to-morrow 
take  them  up  and  bury  them  in  consecrated  ground. 
Then  I  shall  have  rest  and  will  never  trouble  you  again.** 
After  these  words,  and  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the 
Ghaist  disappeared,  with  a  yell  which  the  rocks  of  Tinin- 
ver  reverberated  in  such  tremendous  echoes,  that  the 
ground  on  which  Willie  stood  seemed  to  quiver  beneath  his 
feet.  As  soon  as  day  broke,  .Willie  went  to  the  minister 
of  Mortlach,  and  gave  him  a  faithful  account  of  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  on  the  preceding  night.  The  good* 
natured  pastor  lost  no  time  hi  collecting  a  large  number 
of  his  parishioners,  with  whom  he  proceeded,  under  the 
elder*s  guidance,  to  the  celebrated  spot  pointed  out  by  the 
Ghaist  After  digging  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet,  they 
found  some  large  bones,  which  they  at  first  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  a  sturdy  Highlander  who  had  been  buried 
about  the  same  place  many  years  before ;  but  they  soon 
changed  their  opinion,  and  were  convinced  that  they 
had  discovered  the  bones  of  the  murdered  drover.  The 
skull,  however,  was  awanting;  but  as  there  was  no 
remedying  this,  they  carefully  collected  all  the  bones  they 
could  find,  and  deposited  them  in  the  churchyard  of  Mort- 
lach. The  minister  rewarded  Willie  for  his  conduct  in 
this  interesting  affair,  and  congratulated  him  on  being  re- 
lieved from  the  Ghaist  o'  Kininvie.  Willie  left  the  manse 
and  trudged  homewards  with  a  light  and  happy  heart ;  but 
on  coming  to  the  Brig  o*  Park,  who  should  appear  but  the 
black  Ghaist  again.  It  ordered  him  to  go  next  day  to  a 
certain  spot  at  Tininver,  where  he  would  find  the  drover*s 
head,  and  to  bury  it  with  the  rest  of  his  bones,  which 
Willie^  asusted  by  the  minister  and  his  parishioners,  ho- 
nestly and  caref^y  performed. 

The  Ghaist  o*  Kininvie^  after  that  time,  no  doubt  slept 
sound  enough,  although  thousands  who  crossed  the  Brig  o* 
Park  afterwards,  did  so  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Lately,  upon  a  dreary  winter's  night,  I  formed  one  of  a 
rural  party,  composed  of  young  and  old,  and  seated  as 
usual  before  a  blazing  fire,  Ustening  to  the  tales  and  gossip 
which  even  still  have  their  power  to  wile  away  the  dark- 
ness of  a  dismal  night  in  the  ooqntry.  The  story  of  the 
Ghaist  o*  Kininvie  was  told  in  the  manner  I  have  now  re- 
lated it,  when  an  old  man,  with  hoary  locks,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

When  a  boy  I  herded  the  cows  in  the  woods  of  Tininver ; 
and  oft  have  1  trembled  to  pass  the  celebrated  spot  where  it 
was  said  the  Ghost  directed  the  bones  to  be  lifted.  One 
night  in  particular,  bdng  obliged  to  pass  by  the  phufe  on 
my  way  home^  I  got  a  most  terrible  fHght.  The  darkness 
was  but  fbebly  penetrated,  by  here  and  there  a  wreath  of 
snow  which  had  not  yielded  to  the  thaw,  although  it  was 
now  the  beginning  of  March.  The  wind  was  up,  and  the 
woods  of  Tininver  moaning  to  the  passing  gale,  conspired 
to  heighten  the  terror  of  the  hour.  This  is  a  dreary  place, 
said  I  to  myself  and  oh  I  but  this  is  a  dismal  night  I  Should 
the  Ghost  appear  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  should  die  on  the  spot. 
Just  as  1  had  uttered  these  words,  a  rustling  noise  among 
some  bushes  behind  me  made  my  head  crouch  between  my 
shoulders,  and  my  hai^  stand  on  end.  As  I  ventured  a 
glance  towards  the  place--oh  I  horrible ! — a  thing  like  a 
dog  was  ready  to  leap  upoa  my  back. — I  screamed  aloud— 
mercy  I  mercy  ! — and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; 
but,  the  object  of  my  terror  kept  close  at  my  heels  until  1 
reached  my  father's  house.  The  innocent  prattle  of  my 
sisters — "  Eh !  Geordy,  whar  got  ye  collcy  P***— CoUcy,  said 
I,— «  Ay,  coUey,*'  said  they — "  he's  been  awa  a'  day,'* — 
scarcely  prevented  me  from  fainting ;  while  it  half  con- 
vinced me  that  what  I  had  been  lo  much  a£raid  of  was 


nothing  more  than  my  &ther's  old  dog,  which  had  nm  in- 
to ihe  wood  that  day  after  a  hare.  ^<  Where's  my  fother?** 
inquired  I,  rather  hastily.  *^  Ben  the  house  wi'  a  stranger 
man,"  was  the  reply.  Thither  I  went ;  wlien  my  father 
seeing  me  so  much  agitated,  inquired  what  was  the  mat- 
ter?— awhile  he  at  the  same  time,  Scotsman-like,  answered 
his  own  questions,  by  saying,— <<  Ho !  ho  I  ye've  been  fiBar'd 
coming  through  the  wood."  '<  What  made  you  afraid, 
my  man  ?'*  said  the  stranger.  ^  Nothing,*'  said  I,  she^isb- 
ly.  ^  Oh  1  he*s  been  feared  for  the  Ghaist,"  said  my  fitthec 
— «  What  Ghaist  ?**  inquired  the  stranger.  «  Oh,  by  the 
by,**  he  immediately  added,  <*The  Ghaist  o*  Kininvie— J 
recollect  now— Faith  that  was  a  wcU  played  game.  la 
that  story  still  believed  to  be  true  ?**  «  True,"  said  my 
father,  <<  ay,  as  sure  as  you  are  Charlie  M^ntoslu  Though 
I'm  nae  fear'd  for't  mysel',  I  believe  it  to  be  as  true  as  the 
Bible.**  '<  It  was  just  as  much  a  ghaist  as  I  am  one,"  said 
Charlie,  giving  proof  that  he  himself  was  no  spirit,  by 
gulping  a  glass  df  mountain  dew  that  graced  the  tabl^  in 
company  with  a  wooden  trencher  well  plenished  with  ban- 
nocks and  cheese.— <<  I'll  tell  you  the  true  way  of  the 
story,"  continued  he,  at  the  same  time  setting  down  the 
glassy  in  the  hope  of  its  being  again  filled,  which  was  done 
more  than  once  during  the  course  of  his  narration. 

llie  old  Laird  of  Tininver  was  a  merry  fellow,  as  yoa 
well  know.  One  of  the  servant  girls  had  a  child  to  him, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  was  of  course  anxious  to 
have  it  christened.  Although  it  was  a  bastard,  he  was  so 
intimate  with  the  minister  (for  many  a  hearty  glass  thej 
used  to  have  together)  that  he  imagined  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  baptism.  To  his  confusion  and 
disappointment  however,  a  William  Reid  who  was  a  stanch 
member  of  the  church,  became  so  obstreperous  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure^  as  to  vow  he  would  make  the  cast 
known  to  the  Presbytery,  should  the  minister  attempt  to 
baptize  the  infant.  This  menace  so  operated  on  the  minis- 
ter and'  the  other  members  of  the  session,  that  it  was  resolv- 
ed by  a  majority  to  refuse  the  baptism  unless  the  laird 
made  satisfaction  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  the  church. 
The  minister  announced  his  resolution  to  the  laird,  inform- 
ing (him  at  the  same  time>  that  it  was  Reid  who  had  in- 
fiuenced  the  votes  against  him.  This  intelligence  highly 
enraged  the  laird,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  saved 
Reid  from  ruin  by  coming  to  his  relief  when  his  crediton 
were  about  to  roup  his  aU ;  and  from  that  moment  he  d^ 
termined  on  vexing  and  punishing  the  ungrateful  elder. 

The  laird  had  a  man  who  was  "  fu'  o'  tricks,"  to  whom 
he  told  what  had  happened,  and  who  readily  and  cheerfully 
agreed  to  be  the  instrument  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  next, time  Reid  was  in  Mortlach  attend- 
ing the  session,  the  laird's  man  waylaid  him  at  a  londy 
place  near  the  Brig  o'  Park,  and  having  previously  fitted 
two  or  three  black  dogs*  skins  to  his  body,  got  upon  all 
fours,  and  by  barking  and  howling,  succeeded  in  fHghten^ 
ing  poor  Reid  almost  out  of  his  wits.  Next  day  it  waa 
q»read  through  the  whole  country-side  Uiat  William  Rei^ 
de  elder,  had  seen  a  ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  big  black  dog, 
which  had  barked  at  him,  and  had  threatened  to  appear 
again.*  Prayer  meetings  were  held  in  Reid's  houses  and 
every  means  tried  that  could  be  thought  of  to  ^  lay**  the 
spirit,  but  in  v/un  ;  for  the  elder  was  continually  visited 
in  the  same  way.  At  last  the  man  in  dog-skin  getting  wea- 
ried of  so  many  nights'  excursions,  told  the  laird  that  it  was 
necessary  the  business  should  be  brought  to  an  end  in  some 
way  or  other.  Having  recollected  the  spot  where  a  calf 
bad  been  buried  many  years  before,  the  head  of  which  had 
been  previously  cut  off,  in  order  to  terrify  a  timorous  old 
woman,  he  proposed  to  make  Reid  believe  that  its  hones 
were  those  of  a  murdered  man,  and  cause  him  lift  and  bury 
them  in  the  churchyard.  The  laird  approved  of  this  plan. 
The  Ghaist  appeared  again  to  Reid  in  one  of  his  nocturnal 
joumeyings  from  the  manse,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the 
ghost  of  a  nuin  who  had  murdered  a  drover,  desiring  the 
elder  to  come  along  with  him  that  he  might  siiew  him 
where  he  had  buried  the  body,  and  promising  that,  if  he 
would  lift  the  bones  and  bury  them  in  consecrated  ground, 
he  would  trouble  him  no  more.    Reid  was  rejoiced  at  the 
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pnMpect  of  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  so  frightM  an 
apparition,  and  gladly  allowed  himself  at  the  dark  hour  of 
midnight,  to  be  led  to  the  calTs  grave,  when  the  ghost,  after 
again  renewing  his  charge  ancmt  the  lifting  of  the  bones, 
ranislted  with  a  hideous  howl  into  an  adjoining  thicket, 
white  poor  Reid  was  left  to  escape  from  his  terrible  situa- 
tion the  best  way  he  could.    Next  day  he  reported  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  minister,  who,  with  the  elders,  and  almost 
all  the  other  parishioners,  proceeded  to  lift  the  bones,  which 
they,    with    due   solemnity,  remored  and  buried  in  the 
cboRhyard.     Both  the  laird  and  his  man  were  present,  and 
saw  and  heard  what  passed,  with  no  small  satisfaction  at 
the  success  of  their  stratagem.    All  the  bones  except  the 
shanks  were  decayed,  having  been  buried  many  years.  The 
minister  said,  «*  He  had  been  a  strong  man,"  and  added, 
«  h«t  the  strongest  may  be  overpowered."    «  I  wonder," 
said  one  of  the  elders,  "  how  the  skull  is  not  to  be  seen,  for 
1  hare  known  the  skull  to  be  quite  whole  when  no  other 
bone  was  to  the  fore;  surely  his  head  ^as  been  made  away 
with.**   ^  No,-  said  William  Reid ;  "  for  the  ghaist  told  me 
he  was  brought  down  by  the  help  of  a  dog,  and  then  mui^ 
dered  with  asUck."    The  murmurings  about  the  absence 
of  th«  skull  raised  a  fearinthe  minds  of  the  laird  and  his 
man,  that  the  whole  aflCair  would  be  discovered  to  be  an 
imposture ;  and  to  prevent  this,  they,  on  the  same  day,  pro- 
cured a  skull  from  the  Idrkyaid,  and  laid  it  down  near  the 
place  whence  the  bones  were  lifted.    The  Ghaist  again  ap- 
peared that  night  to  Reid,  and  told  him  that  a  bone  had 
been  left,  which,  for  his  ftiture  peace,  he  must  go  back  and 
find-     Accordingly  next  day  the  skull  was  found,  and  laid 
beside  the  bones  of  the  calf  in  the  kirkyard  of  Mortlach. 

When  Chariie  had  finished  his  story,  my  father  exclaim- 
ed, "  Weel,  if  that  be  true,  mony  a'  ane  has  been  frighten- 
ed  for  naething.**  «  There  is  no  fear  of  it's  beuig  true,"  said 
Charlie,  "for  Sandy  Roy  told  it  tome  the  night  before  he 
went  to  Germany  with  the  42d  regiment,  and  flnom  whom 
could  you  hear  It  better  than  from  the  Ghaist  himself  P" 

MOUSTACHE/  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

ARMA   CAVmQOK  CAVO  ! 

Moustache  was  Born  at  Falaite,  ia  Normandy,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  in  or  about  the  month  of  September,  1799. 
The  fkmily  beiog  namerous,  he  was  sent,  at  ihe  sge  •{  six 
Bioatbs,  to  Caen  to  posh  his  own  fbrtones,  and  was  received 
into  the  houae  of  an  eminent  grocer,  where  he  was  treated  in  the 
kindest  manner.  ^      , . 

Bat,  strolling  about  the  town  one  day,  not  long  aftenhis  ar. 
rival,  he  happcaed  to  come  upon  the  parade  of  a  companv  of 
grenadiers  who  had  just  received  the  roote  for  Itoly.  They 
were  brilliantly  eqnipped,«>their  spirits  were  high,— and  their 
druRMkHuL  Moastache  waa  fired  on  the  instant  with  apor- 
tioa  of  their  fine  enthuaiasm.  He  cut  the  grocer  for  ever,  alunk 
quietly  oat  of  the  town,  and  joined  the  grenadiers  ere  they 
had  marched  an  hoar. 

Re  waa  dirty— he  was  tolerably  ngly— bat  there  was  an  m- 
IcUigrBce,  a  sparkW.  a  brightness  about  his  eye  that  could  not 
be  overiocJted.  '*  We  have  not  a  single  dog  m  the  regiment," 
•aid  the  petit  ttmbowt  "and,  at  any  rate,  be  looka  aa  if  he 
eimUl  fosece  for  himself."  The  drum-  migor,  baring  bia  pipe  in 
bia  mowth»  nodded  aasent ;  and  Moustache  attached  himaelf  to 


The  first  oeearion  on  which  he  distinguidisd  himself  was 
this  :— His  regiment  being  encamped  on  the  heighte  above 
Alexandria,  a  £tacbment  of  Aostrians,  from  the  vale  of  Belbo, 
wera  ordered  to  attempt  a  aarpriae,  and  marched  against  them 
during  the  night.  The  weather  was  atormv,  and  the  French 
had  no  notion  any  Auatrians  were  so  near  them.     Human  wis- 

Kicion,  in  abort,  waa  atleep,  and  the  camp  in  danger.  But 
louatache  was  on  the  alert ;  walking  his  rounds,  aa  uaual,  with 
hia  nose  in  the  air,  he  soon  detected  the  greasy  Gcrmani. 
Their  knapsacks,  full  of  sourcrout  and  rancid  che«e,  betrayed 
them  to  his  sagacity.  He  gave  the  alarm,  and  thewj  loul 
feeders  turned  tail  immediately,— a  thing  Moustache  never  did. 

Next  morning  it  was  resolved,  nenu  con.  that  Moustache  bad 
deserved  wdl  ^  hu  cwaUry.  The  Greeka  would  have  votwl 
him  a  atatae  ;  the  Roroana  would  have  earned  him  m  triumph, 
Uke  the  geete  of  the  Capitol.  But  Moustache  was  hailed  with 
a  more  sensible  sort  of  gratitade.  He  Would  not  have  walked 
three  yards,  poor  fellow,  to  see  himaelf  cast  in  plaster ;  and  ho 
Kked  much  better  to  tread  on  hia  own  toes  than  to  be  earned 
breaat  high  on  the  finest  hand-barrow  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter.  The  colonel  put  his  name  on  the  roll- 
it  was  published  in  a  regimental  order,  that  he  ahould  hen<». 
forth  receive  the  nition  of  a  grenadier  per  Acm— and  Moustache 
wti»**Upluthettreuxde&  ddeM.**f 

He  waa  now  cropped  d  la  aw^itotrc-a  collar,  with  the  namj 
of  the  regiment,  waa  hung  round  hia  neck,  and  the  barber  had 
orders  to  comb  and  shave  him  once  a-week.  ... 

From  this  time  Moustache  was  certainly  a  different  anunal. 
In  fact  he  became  ao  proud,  that  he  could  acarcely  pass  any  of 
his  canine  brethren  without  lifting  his  leg.  , .  ,  .,      ,    , 

In  the  mean  time,  a  akirmiah  occurred,  in  which  Monatache 
had  a  new  opportunity  of  ahewine  himaelt  It  waa  here  that 
he  received  hia  first  wound,— it,  lie  all  the  rest,  waa  in  front. 
He  receivwl  the  throat  of  a  bayonet  in  hia  lefk  ahoulder,  and  with 
difficulty  reached  the  rear.  .The  «?>?«*?*  •"'8^  ^f^* 
the  wound  which  the  AusUian  steel  had  inflicted.  Moustache 
aoflfered  himaelf  to  be  treated  tecundum  artem,  and  remained 
in  the  same  attitude,  during  several  entire  days,  in  the  In- 

H^as  not  yet  perfectly  restored  when  the  great  battle  of 
Marengo  took  place.  Lame  as  he  was,  he  could  not  keen  away 
from  m  grand  a  scene.  He  marched,  alwaya  keepmg  close  to 
the  banner,  which  be  had  learned  to  recogniio  among  a  hun- 
dred ;  and,  like  the  fifer  of  the  great  Gustavua,  who  whistled 
all  through  the  battle  of  Lutsen,  Moustache  never  gave  over 
barking  until  evening  closed  upon  the  combatants  of  MareMo. 

The  sight  of  the  UyoneU  waa  the  only  thing  that  kept  him 
from  ruahing  personally  upon  the  Austrians  ;  but  hia  good  for- 
tune at  laat  presented  him  with  an  occasion  to  do  something. 
A  certain  German  corporal  had  a  large  pomter  with  him, 
and  thia  rash  animal  dared  to  shew  itself  in  advance  of  the 
ranks.  To  detect  him— to  jump  upon  him^nd  to  seise  him 
by  the  throat— all  thia  waa,  on  the  part  of  Moustache,  only  a 
mouvemaU  d  la  Franfoiae.  The  German,  being  strong  and 
bulky,  despised  to  flinch,  and  a  fierce  stnjgf  le  ensued.  A  mm- 
ket-ball interropted  them;  the  German  dog  fcU  dead  on  the 
apot ;  and  Mouatache,  after  a  moment  of  bewilderment,  put  up 
hiTpaw,  and  diacovered  that  he  had  lost  an  ear.  He  waa  pusled 
for  a  Uttle,  but  soon  regained  the  line  of  his  rMjiment ;  and 
Victory  having  soon  after  shewn  herself  a  faithful  goddess,  ate 
hia  aopper  among  hia  comradea  with  an  air  of  aatisfaction  that 
spoke  plainer  than  worda,— "  When  poaterity  talk  of  Blouatache, 
it  will  be  said,  Tkat  d^gaUowaaat  Mwrtng^' 

I  think  it  haa  already  been  observed,  that  Moi»tadie  owned 
but  eonsidered  himself  as  the  dog  of  the 


The  reeruit  waa  aoon  found  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 
tact,  and  cVen  talent.  He  already  fetched  and  carried  to  ad- 
miration. Ere  three  weeka  were  over  he  could  not  only  atand 
with  as  erect  a  back  as  any  private  in  the  regiment,  but  shoulder 
his  musket,  act  sentinel,  and  keep  time  in  the  march.  He  waa 
m  gay  aoldier,  and  of  course  lived  from  paw  to  mouth  ;  but, 
kmg  ere  they  reached  the  Alps,  Moustache  had  contrived  to  cul- 
tivate a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  mesaman  of  his  com- 
mmjf a  step  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  repent 

He  endured  the  £ati£nes  of  Moot  St.  Bernard  with  aa  good 
grace  aa  any  veteran  in  the  army,  and  they  were  soon  at  no 
great  diatonoe  from  the  enemy.  Moustache  by  thia  time  bad 
become  quite  familiar  with  the  aonnd  not  only  of  drums,  but  of 
musketry  ;  and  even  seeoMd  to  be  inspired  with  new  aidour  aa 
he  approached  the  aoene  of  action. 


the 


a  llilsstoey,  pubUahed  in  Jamus,  U  taken,  but  not  translated,  fimn 


no  particular  master,  uu»  iw«~-^.»«- ~  ~-o 

whole  regiment.  In  truth,  he  had  almost  an  equal  attachment 
for  every  one  ihat  wore  the  French  uniform,  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  to  boot  for  every  thing  in  plain  dothea.  Tradia- peo- 
ple and  their  wivea  were  dirt  in  hia  eyea,  and  whenever  he  did 
not  think  himself  strong  enough  to  attack  a  stranger,  he  ran 
away  from  him.  i      .  .       • 

He  had  a  quarrel  with  hia  grenadiers,  who,  being  m  m- 
risen,  thought  fit  to  chain  MouaUche  to  a  aeatr^-box.  He 
could  not  endure  thia,  and  took  the  first  onportunity  to  escape 
to  a  body  of  chasseurs,  who  treated  hiuvwith  more  respect. 

"  The  sun  of  Austcrlite**  found  him  with  his  chasseors.  In 
the  heat  of  the  action  he  perceived  the  ensign  who  bore  the 
cdoun  of  his  regioneot  sorroonded  by  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy.  He  flew  to  his  rescue— barked  like  ten  funea--did 
everything  he  could  to  encourage  the  young  officer— but  all  m 
vain.  The  geatlemao  aunk,  covered  with  a  hundred  wounda  ; 
but  not  before,  feeling  himself  about  to  fall,  he  had  wrapt  his 
body  in  the  folds  of  the  standard.     At  that  moment  the  cry^ 
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▼ictory  retched  hit  ear  :  he  echoed  It  vith  hit  latt  breath,  and 
hiw  generous  wiul  took  it*  flight  to  the  abode  of  heroes.  Three 
Aiistrians  had  already  bit  the  diiat  under  the  aword  of  the  en- 
aiirn,  but  five  or  aix  itill  remained  abont  him,  reaolTed  not  to 
quit  it  until  they  had  obtained  poaaeaaion  of  the  ooloura  he  had 
ao  nnlily  defended.  Mouatache,  meanwhile,  had  thrown  hiai~ 
self  on  his  dead  comrade,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  being  pierced 
ti  ith  half-a  dofeen  bayonets  when  the  fortune  of  war  came  to 
his  relief.  A  di»charge  of  grape>shot  swept  the  Aostrians  into 
oblivion.  Moustache  missed  a  paw,  but  of  that  he  thought  no- 
thing. The  moment  he  perceived  that  be  was  delivered  from 
his  asaailants,  he  took  the  staff  of  the  French  banner  in  bisti^th, 
and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  disengage  it.  But  the  poor  en- 
sign had  griped  it  ao  fast  in  the  moment  of  death,  that  it  waa 
impossible  fur  him  to  get  it  out  of  his  hands.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that  Moustache  tore  the  ailk  from  the  cane*  and  returned 
to  the  cimp.  limping,  bleeding,  and  laden  with  thia  glorioua 
trophy. 

Such  an  action  merited  honours ;  nor  were  tbey  denied.  The 
old  collar  waa  taken  from  him,  and  General  Laones  ordered  a 
red  ribbon  to  replace  it,  with  a  little  copper-medal,  on  which 
were  inscribed  these  words  : — **  II  perdit  use  jambe  i  la  bat> 
faille  d'Auaterlits,  et  aauva  le  drapeau  de  aon  regiment.***  On 
the  reverse:— **Mouatache,chien  Franca:  qu'il  soit  partout 
rt^pccte  et  cheri  comme  un  brave.*  Meantime  it  was  found 
neoesaarv  to  amputate  the  abattered  limb.  He  bore  the  opera^ 
tion  without  a  murmur,  and  limned  with  the  air  of  a  hero. 

Aa  it  waa  very  easy  to  know  him  by  liis  collar  and  medal, 
orders  were  given,  that  at  whatever  mess  he  should  happen  to 
uresent  himself,  he  should  be  welcomed  en  camarade  ;  and  thus 
lie  continued  to  follow  the  armj.  Having  but  three  pawa  and 
one  ear,  he  could  lav  email  claims  to  the  name  of  a  beauty  ; 
nevertheless,  he  baa  his  little  affiiira  of  the  heart.  Faithful  in 
evrry  thing  to  the  character  of  a  French  aoldier.  Moustache  waa 
volatile,  and  found  as  many  new  miatresses  aa  quarters. 

At  the  battle  of  Esaling,  he  perceived  a  vidette  of  hia  own 
suecies  ;  it  was  a  poodle.  Moustache  rushed  to  the  combat ;  but 

O,  tender  surprise  !  the  poodle  waa  a .     More  happy 

than  Tancred,  who  had  not  wit  enough  to  recognise  his  Clorioda» 
Moustache  in  a  aingle  instant  found  his  martial  ardour  aubside 
into  transports  of  another  description.  In  a  word,  he  aeduced 
the  fair  enemy,  who  deserted  with  him  to  the  French  camp, 
where  she  was  received  with  every  consideration. 

This  attachment  lasted  the  best  part  of  a  year.  Mouaftache 
api»eared  before  bis  comrades  in  the  new  capacity  of  a  father  ; 
and  the  Moll  FlagonI  of  the  regiment  took  grait  care  of  hia  off* 
spring.  Mou&tache  aeemed  to  be  happy.  Hia  temper  waa  ac- 
quiring a  aofter  character.  But  one  day  a  chaaaeur,  miataking 
DM  dog  no  doubt,  hit  him  a  chance  blow  with  the  flat  aide  of 
bis  sabre.  Moustache,  piqued  to  the  heart,  deserted,  abandoning 
at  once  hia  regiment  and  his  family.  He  attached  himaelf  to 
aome  dragoona,  and  followed  them  into  Spain. 

He  continued  to  be  infinitely  uaefiil  in  theae  new  campaigna. 
He  waa  alwaya  first  up  and  first  dressed.  He  gave  notice  the 
moment  any  thing  atMick  him  aa  auapicioua  ;  he  barked  at  the 
least  noise,  except  during  night-marches,  when  he  received  a 
hint  that  aecrecy  waa  desirable.  At  the  affiiir  of  the  Sierra- 
Bloreoa,  Moustache  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  leal  and  skill,  by 
bringing  home  in  safety  to  the  camp  the  horae  of  a  dragoon  who 
had  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  killed.  How  he  had  managed  it 
no  one  could  tell  exactly  ;  but  he  limped  after  him  into  the 
camp  ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  him  in  the  handa  of  a  aoldier, 
turned  and  flew  back  to  the  field. 

Mouatache  waa  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  oo  the  11th  of  March, 
181 1,  at  the  takine  of  Badajoi.  He  waa  buried  on  the  aoene  of 
bia  last  glories,  collar,  medal,  and  alU  A  plain  atooe  aerved  him 
for  a  monument ;  and  the  inacription  waa  aim  ply, — 

**  Cr  GIT   LB  SaAVB  MOUSTACUS.** 

ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE  OF  HENRY  BROUGHAM. 
For  the  Schootnuuier. 
In  the  year  18—.,  aa  WuU,  or  William  Hall,  then  overseer 
of  the  farm  of  Sunderland,  in  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  the 
labours  of  the  day  bel)ig  over,  was  leaning  against  the  dyke 
of  the  farm  yard,  a  young  gentleman  of  genteel  appearance 
came  up  to  him,  wished  him  good  evening,  and  observed 
that  the  country  here  looked  beautifuL  The  two  getting 
into  conrersation,  Hall^  who  was  a  talkative  lad,  after  a  few 
observations,  asked  him  <<  where  he  was  ga'in?"    He  said  he 

a  He  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  of  AuiterUU ;  and  saved  the  oolouri  of 
hU  regiment. 


intended  going  to  Jedburgh ;  <<  And  what  business  hae  ye  m 
Jeddart?**  saysWulL  <<  Oh,**  says  the  gentleman,  <<I  am  goii^ 
to  attend  the  Circuit  Court ;  but  my  feet  have  failed  me  oi 
the  road.**  And  observing  a  pony  in  the  farm-yard,  he  said| 
<<  That's  a  bit  nice  pony  of  yonr's ;— is  it  to  sell  ?-^w<rald  yi 
like  to  part  with  it?**  «A  wad*na' care,"  Wull  says  ;  « 
ma  brother  Geordy,  he*s  the  farmer;  and  he*sat  Selkirl^  tlu 
day.  But  if  we  could  get  a  guid  price  for*t,  a  daresay  wi 
might  part  wi*t.*'  «  What  do  you  ask  for  it  P"  says  tfat 
stranger.  «  Ma  brother,**  quoth  Wull,  <<  says  it*s  a  thinf 
we  hae  nae'  use  for,  and  if  we  could  get  ought  of  a  wiselikM 
price  for*t,  it  would  be  as  weel  to  let  it  gang.** 

There  were  only  two  words  to  the  bargain,  the  geotleBoam 
and  Wull  agreed.  Says  the  gentleman,  **  By  the  way,  I  can* 
not  pay  you  to-night,  but  if  you  hare  any  hesitation  about 
me,  my  name  is  Hbhry  Brougham,  and  I  refer  yoa  to  the  | 
Earl  of  Buchan,  or  Mr.  George  Currie  of  Greenheady  vrha  I 
will  satisfy  you  :** — It  will  be  observed  that  the  places  of 
residence  of  this  noblenuin,  and  Henry*s  brother  advocate^ 
Mr.  Currie,  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  this  refierenoe^ 
without  making  any  inquiry,  honest  Wull  immediately  ga,Te 
the  gentleman  the  pony  with  the  necessary  tnq»pings. 

Wull  being  a  man  of  ordoiy  habits,  went  early  to  bed  ; 
and  next  morning  when  the  business  of  the  farm  called  him 
and  Geordy  together,  says  Wull  to  Geordy,  '<  Ye  was  unco 
late  in  conning  hame  last  night ; — Aw  selt  the  powny.** 

<<  And  wha  did  you  sell  it  to  ?**  sayb  Geordy.  «  Oh,  to  & 
young  gentleman.**  <<  And  what  did  ye  getfor*t?**  Wull 
having  mentioned  the  price, — "  My  faith,**  says  Geordy,  •*  ye 
hae  selt  it  weeL**  «  But,**  says  Wull,  <<  a  did  na*  get  the 
siller.**  *<  You  d  d  idiot,  ye  did  na*  gie  away  the  powny 
without  getting  the  sUler  fbr*t;  wha  was  he?**  «  Oh,  he 
ca*d  himsel*  Henry  Brougham,  and  he  said  if  a  had  any 
jealousin*  about  him,  that  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  or  George 
Carrie,  advocate,  Greenhead,  would  say  he  was  guid  enough 
for  the  money.  Oh,  he  was  an  honest-looking  lad ;  a  could 
hae  trusted  ony  thing  in  his  hand.**  Geordy*s  temper  be- 
came quito  ungovernable  at  WulPs  simplicity.  After  the 
whole  Southern  Circuit  was  finished,  there  was  no  word  of 
payment,  and  Wuirs  life  became  quite  miserable  at  Geordy  *8 
incessant  grumbling  and  taunting ;  the  latter  ever  and 

repeating,  ^  What  a  d d  idiot  WuU  was  to  gie  the 

without  the  money  till  a  man  he  kcnd  naething  about  ;**  and 
the  other  as  pertinaciously  insisting,  ^  that  he  (the  gentleman) 
was  an  honest  looking  man,  there  was  nae  fisar  o*  him." 
In  the  course  of  six  weeks  an  order  came  fbr  the  payment 
of  the  steed.  «  L  d,**  says  Wull,  «  did  na  a  tell  ye 
he  was  an  honest  man,  a  kend  by  the  look  o*  him.** 

From  that  moment  Wull  stood  eminently  high  in 
Geordy*s  eyes ;  and  while  the  one  chuckled  at  his  penetnu 
tion  of  character,  the  other  was  no  less  humbled  at  haTiAg 
called  hia  superior  judgment  in  question. 

William  Hall  is  still  alive,  and  there  is  not  a  prouder 
num  in  Britain*s  Isle,  than  he  is,  when  he  relates  the  little 
incident  in  his  life,  of  which  the  present  Lord  Chakcel- 
LOR  of  Great  Britain  forms  the  hero. 


A  Scotch  Gektlemak  and  REPUBLicAK.«*I>alng  the 
historian  has  celebrated  the  character  of  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  which  is  thus  dasl^  off  in  a  few  masterly  strokes  by 
Mackay : — ^  He  is  a  gentleman  st«idy  in  his  principles ; 
of  nice  honour ;  brave  as  the  sword  he  wears,  and  bold  aa  a 
lion ;  would  lose  his  life  readily  to  serre  his  country,  and 
would  not  do  a  base  thing  to  sav^t.** 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

(From  a  Papeh  ik  the  Westmikstxr  Review.) 

Hydrophobia  in  man  is.of  rare  occurrence.     During;'  the 
last  thirty  years  only  six  or  eig^ht  cases  have  been  known  at 
Bartholomew's  Hospital ,  and  among  twenty  persons,  who 
at  one  time  were^bitten,  only  one  had  the  disuMe ;  so  that 
the  exceptions  firom  the  effects  of  this  supposed  Tirulent  poi. 
aon,  here  seem  to  form  the  rule,  whilst  the  observance  of 
the  osoal  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  if  the  received  theory  of 
hydrophohia  be  a  true  one,  are  very  rare ;  not  more  fre- 
qnent  than  one  in  twenty  I    It  is  said,  that  there  are  ten 
animals  heddes  the  hun^n  species,  that  are  susceptible  of 
this  disease.    They  are  the  dog,  wolf,  foi,  and  the  cat ;  the 
horsey  ass,  mule,  cow,  sheep,  and  pig.     The  first  four  only 
as  it  is  pretended,  have  the  power  of  communicating  it. 
The  nkysterioQs  and  capricious  agency  with  which,  among 
ths  human  species,  hydrophobia  has  hitherto  appeared  to 
select  Its  victims,  has  been  one  fearful  adjunct  in  the  ca- 
talogue  of  its  horrors.     It  has  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws 
by  which  we  reason,  either  from  experience  or  analogy. 
By  some  unknown  spell  it  has  seemed  to  seize  upon  its 
unhappy  choice  and  to  have  exerted  its  baneful  influence 
peculiarly  over  the  powers  of  his  mind.     But  on  a  short 
exanunation,  the  solution  of  the  enigma  presented  itself. 
As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  to 
suppose,  that  the  cause  of  this  direful  malady  originates 
in  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  wound,  and  not  iVom  any 
virulent  matter  injected  into  it.    A  wound  made  with  a 
pointed   instrument,  a  nail  for  instance,  in  the  hand  or 
foot,  has  not  unfrequently  been  followed  by  tetanus ;  and 
the  same  consequences  have  succeeded  a  wound  where  the 
nerve  has  been  injured,  without  being  divided.     It  de- 
serves particnlsr  notice,  that  the  only  four  animals  that 
are  said  to  have  the  power  of  communicating  this  malady 
have  teeth  of  a  similar  form.    They  would  make  a  deeply, 
punctured  wound,  which  is  precisely  the  kind  of  wound 
which  more  often  than  any  other  is  the  herald  of  tetanus. 
Though  the  symptoms  of  hydrophob|a  have  hitherto  been 
considered   somewhat  to  differ  from  tetanus,  they  agree 
In  their  principal  characteristics;  in  being  spasmodic,  in 
peculiariy  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  and,  in  short, 
in  p^odudng  the  same  great  excitement  in  the  whole  ner. 
Tons  system.    A  Jkon  attentive  examination  of  the  subject 
wiU  perhaps  show,  tiiat  the  symptoms  of  each  disease  are 
more  exactly  similar  than  has  hitherto  .  been  imagined ; 
and  that  they  have  been  modified  only  by  the  peculiar  con- 
stitntion  of  the  patient.    All  that  is  meant  here  to  be  as- 
serted,  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  symptoms  of  the  one 
disease  which  has  not,  in  its  general  character,  been  found 
in  the  symptoms  of  the  other.  Immense  quantities  of  opium 
can  be  borne  by  those  labouring  under  either  disease  with- 
out the  usual  effects.    Excision  is  said  to  b^  the  only  re- 
mcdy  in  both  diseases;  and  in  each  it  is  equally  powerless 
after  the  nervous  excitement  has  once  commenced.    The 
horrible  custom  Is  said  not  to  be  yet  entirely  exploded  of 
smothering  the  unhappy  sufferer  between  two  feather  beds, 
from  the   fear  that  he  may  communicate  the  disease  by 
biting  those   around  him.     It  has  sometimes    happened, 
that  under  the  influence  of  extreme  terror,  the  poor  wretch 
has^  in  his  agony,  begged  to  be  prevented  from  injuring 
his  attendants;  but  we  have  never  known  of  any  instance 
where  an  inclination  to  bite  has  been  exhibited.     Hydro- 
phobia is  no  more  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  bite  than 
UindnesB  is.     One  word  on  the  hydrophobia  of  animals, 
and particnlariy  as  it  appears  in  the  dog;  he  is  more  often 
the  subject  of  the  disease,  and  his  domestic  habits  bring  him 
more  under  our  observation.     There  seems  to  be  scarcely 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  hydrophobia  of  man  and  those  of  the  brute  creation. 
The  dog,  under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  generally  ap- 
pears dull  and  out  of  spirits,  and  snaps  at  any  person  or 
thing  near  him.     His  aversion  to  fluids  is  by  no  means 
universal— hs  has  very  frequently  been  known  to  drink  a 
short  time  before  death ;  so  that  the  horror  of  water  does 
■ot  form  a  characteristic  symptom  of  his  malady.     It  ap- 


plies much  more  properly  to  that  of  the  human  species, 
where  even  the  sight  of  fluids  often  produces  violent  spasms 
in  the  throat;  the  contraction  has  been  so  great  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  swallow,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  wish  of  the  patient  to  do  so.  That  a  dog  should 
.be  called  mad  in  consequence  of  having  the  syiuptoms 
referred  to  above,  is  a  sad  error  of  language,  and  leads  to 
the  many  absurd  opinions  which  depoid  upon  this  term ; 
we  must  consider,  however,  that  the  moment  such  an  idea 
enters  into  the  head  of  any  person  (who  has  a  tongue  also), 
the  alarm  of  a  mad  dog  is  echoed  far  and  wide ;  the  poor 
animal  is  hunted  about  till  its  frightened  condition  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  wildness  or  madness.  There  are  few 
people  who  have  not,  at  one  time  of  their  lives,  felt  the 
teiTor  inspired  by  either  seeing  or  hearing  of  such  an  ani- 
mal in  their  neighbourhood.  Men  may  call  a  certain  dis- 
ease canine  madness  if  they  will ;  our  position  is,  that  this 
disease  is  not  to  be  communicated  to  other  animals  by  a 
bite,  but  by  the  usual  manner  in  which  other  diseases  that 
are  called  infectious  are  communicated.  It  may  bs 
as  infectious  among  animals^  as  the  disease  called  the 
distemper  among  dogs  is  considered  to  be ;  or,  possibly,  it 
may  be  an  epidemic :  either  .supposition  will  account  for 
the  foct,  that  dogs  in  the  same  neighbonrfaood  *have  fre- 
quently  had  this  disease,  when  there  has  been  an  almost, 
if  not  an  absolute  certainty  that  they  have  not  been  bit- 
ten. In  conclusion,' we  state,  that  the  saliva  of  the  so- 
called  rabid  animal  has  no  poisoifous  quality.  The  dis- 
ease named  hydrophobia  in  man  is  caused  by  the  injury  of 
a  nerve.  When  fatal  effects  occur,  there  are  acddental 
circumstances  attending  the  wound;  and  as  they  more 
frequently  follow  punctured  wounds  than  others,  the 
teeth  of  a  dog  are  as  likely  to  produce  them  as  any  thing 
else^  and  the  reason  why  every  bite  is  not  succeeded  by  the 
same  consequences  is,  because  no  nerve  is  injured  so  as 
to  produce  the  appalling  nervous  excitement  that  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  h^lrophobia.  A  witch  I  the  plague  I 
and  a  mad  dog  I  behold  the  trinity  which  long  held  the 
dominion  of  fear  over  mankind.  The  days  of  the  ("t  per- 
son in  this  trio  ftre  at  an  end :  scarcely  can  any  one  be 
found  to  pay  her  homage.  The  plague,  though  no  trifle, 
is  viewed  with  less  horror,  because  ito  nature  is  better  un. 
derstood,  and  it  may  be,  at  all  events,  avoided  by  not  en- 
tering the  fhtal  locality.  A  mad  dog  still  exetfdses  a  fear- 
ful  influence  over  almost  all  the  thhiking  as  well  as  un- 
thinking portions  of  society ;  but  the  star  of  his  ascendancy 
may  be  on  the  decline,  and  perhaps  the  little  that  has 
been  here  said  on  the  subject  may  contribute  to  hasten  his 
sinking  below  our  horizon.  How  much  of  anguish— .how 
much  of  apprehension — may  be  disposed  of  by  the  removal 
of  unfounded  fears;  and  in  this  effort  to  di4>el  them,  we 
anticipate  the  cordial  co-operation  of  others. 

Regimental  Soup. — ^The  village  where  Lord  Towns- 
end's  brigade  was  quartered  on  this  occasion,  had  been 
occupied  two  days  before  by  the  French  as  an  hospital ; 
and  it  appeared,  that  to  expedite  the  interment  of  their 
dead,  they  had  thrown  them  into  the  well  of  the  village. 
When  the  soup  was  served  up,  a  universal  complaint  was 
made  of  its  horrid  taste;  and,  although  soldiers  on  a  march 
have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  gastronomic 
foncies,  it  was  agreed  on  this  occasion  th^t  some  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  cause  which  made  their  meal  so 
unpalatable,  when  it  was  speedily  traced  to  the  corrupted 
state  of  the  water  in  the  well.  The  discovery  was  sufficient 
to  stay  the  appetite  of  most  of  the  company ;  but  among 
the  number  present  was  old  Mi^or  Hume,  of  the  25th 
Foot,  then  known  as  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  who  had  been 
a  soldier  f^m  his  infancy,  and  had  served  with  distinction 
at  Fontenoy  and  Dettingen.  After  so  many  campaigns,  he 
had  no  doubt  often  been  exposed  to  fore  on  viands  not 
I»erhaps  the  most  delicate;  and  when  the  company  had 
broken  up  in  a  most  admired  disorder,  he  proceeded  with 
characteristic  indifference  to  finish  his  dinner,  exclaiming 
with  an  oath,  that  the  soup  was  good,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  whole  French  army  had  been  in  it. 
— Camp6s/r#  M^moirt, 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


OOIiVm  FOB  TUB  X^ADIBS. 

FEMALE  DRESS. 

Aboat  a  century  ago  Rousseau  was  preaching  to  women 
on  this  snliject  of  dress,  in  almost  the  words  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  now.  There  was  an  interregnum  in  the 
reign  of  stays  for  about  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century, 
but  the  restoration  seems  to  be  followed,  like  other  restora- 
tions, with  greater  tyranny  than  before.  *'  It  is  well 
known,**  says  Rousseau,  <<  that  a  loose  and  easy  dress  con- 
tributes  much  to  give  both  sexes  those  fine  proportions  of 
body,  which  are  obserrable  in  the  Grecian  statues,  and 
which  serre  as  models  to  our  present  artists ;  nature  being 
too  much  disfigured  among  us  to  afibrd  them  any  such. 
The  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  those  Gothic  shackles,  that 
multiplicity  of  ligatures,  and  bandages,  with  which  our 
bodies  are  compressed.  Their  women  were  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  whalebone  stays,  by  which  ours  distort  their 
shape,  instead  of  displaying  it.  This  practice^  carried  to  so 
great  length  as  it  is  in  England,  must  in  time  degenerate 
the  species,  and  is  an  instance  of  bad  taste.  Can  it  be  a 
pleasing  sight  to  behold  a  woman  cut  in  two  in  the  middle, 
as  it  were  like  a  wasp  ?*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  shock, 
ing  to  the  eye,  as  painful  to  the  imagination.  A  fine 
shape  like  the  limbs,  hath  its  due  size  and  proportion ;  a 
diminution  of  which  is  certainly  a  defect.  Such  a  defor- 
mity  also  would  be  shocking  in  a  naked  figure;  where- 
fore then  should  it  be  'esteemed  a  beauty  in  one  that  is 
dressed  !**  Rousseau  may  be  content  with  haying  emancipa- 
ted  the  limbs  of  infhncy  from  Gothic  trammels  and  liga- 
tures, and  may  leare  the  ladies  in  peace  to  scold  Janet 
Macdonald  for  not  having  tougher  stay. laces.  Lately 
some  young  men  in  America  resolred  that  they  would  not 
marry  the  wasp-waisted  girls,  and  were  very  properiy 
answered,  that  when  they  left  off  drinking  and  smoking, 
the  ladies  would  not  longer  insist  upon  becoming  <<  small** 
by  such  rapid  degrees.  Admiration  of  the  wasp-waist  is 
confined,  like  that  for  a'  fine  gown,  to  the  sex  themselves. 
Men  at' most  forgive  a  blemish,  which  staymaken*  ap- 
prentices only  can  consider  as  a  beauty. 

MISS  WRIGHT,t  THE  POLITICAL  APOSTLE. 
Fnm  FerrmSTs  Ramble  in  the  United  States, 

The  person  of  Frances  Wright  is  tall  and  commanding ; 
her  features  are  rather  masculine,  and  the  melancholy  cast 
which  her  countenance  ordinarily  assumes,  gives  it  rather  a 
harsh  appearance ;  her  dark  chestnut  hair  hangs  in  long 
graceful  curls  about  her  neck ;  and  when  delivering  her 
lectures,  her  appearance  is  romantic  and  unique. 

She  is  a  speaker  of  great  eloquence  and  ability,  both  as 
to  the  matter  of  her  orations  and  the  manner  of  their  de- 
livery. The  first  sentence  she  utters  rivets  your  attention ; 
and,  almost  unconsciously,  your  sympathies  are  excited, 
and  you  are  carried  on  by  the  reasonings  and  the  eloquence 
of  this  disciple  of  the  Gardens.  The  impression  made  on 
the  audience  assembled  on  that  occasion  'was  really  won- 
derfuL  Once  or  twice,  when  I  could  withdraw  my  atten- 
tion fh>m  the  speaker,  I  regarded  the  countenances  of  those 
around  me,  and  certainly  never  witnessed  any  thing  more 
striking.  The  high-wrought  interest  depicted  in  their 
&ces,  added  to  the  breathlos  silence  that  reigned  through, 
out  the  building,  made  the  spectacle  the  most  imposing  I 
ever  beheld.  She  was  the  Cumsaa  Sybil  delivering  ora- 
cles and  labouring  under  the  inspiration  of  the  God  of  Day. 
This  address  was  chiefly  of  a  political  character ;  and  she 
took  care  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  Americans,  by  oc- 
casionally recurring  to  the  advantages  their  country  pog- 


•  We  sbo  have  the  ▼arlstj  «aiMi^laM«— made  by  the  louetsing  In 
of  stout  girif,  to  wbom  nature  has  denied  the  power  of  waqAQriog* 


f  Tbli  lodV,  originally  from  Oiasgow,  or  educated  thoe,  made  a  con. 
IderaUo  noln  In  thia  country  before  going  to  America.  Extremca 
meat    She  was  the  friend  or  patioiMii  of  Mra.  Trollope.    Hastttt,in 


nieaking  oi  Edward  Irving,  givet  the  true  key  to  what  k  called  auoceat 
r«— V ^ ».  .     . Francet  Wright.    Had 

" '  I  imall  Toke,  and  a 
I  bare  looked  at  him 


in  mich  eccentric  courses  aa  that  adopted  by  Franc 
Mr.  Inriog,heiinB,  beso  a  Uttle  man,  wltb  a  thin  i 
wig,  or  lanky  hair  ia  maU  quantity,  no  eoe  vouU  I 


sessed  over  European  states — namely,  the  absence  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  and  of  a  church  establishment ;  for  to  the 
absence  of  these  the  Americans  attribute  a  large  pOTtSoa  of 
the  very  great  degree  of  comfort  they  enjoy.  If  I  under- 
stand  this  lady^s  principles  correctly,  they  are  strictly  cpi- 
curean.  She  contends,  that  mankind  have  nothing  what, 
ever  to  do  with  any  but  this  tangible  world ;  that  the  sole 
and  only  legitimate  pursuit  of  man,  is  terrestri&l  hs^ipi. 
ness ;  that  looking  fonvard  to  an  ideal  state  of  existence, 
diverts  his  attention  from  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  destroys 
all  real  sympathy  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  anil  resdcis 
him  callous  to  their  suffeiings.  However  different  tiie 
theories  of  other  systems  may  be,  she  contends  that  the 
practice  of  the  world,  in  all  ages  and  generations,  sbofwi 
that  this  is  the  effect  of  their  inculcation.  These  are  alar- 
ming  doctrines ;  and  when  this  lady  made  her  debut  ia 
public,  the  journals  contended  that  their  absurdity  was  too 
gross  to  be  of  any  injury  to  society,  and  that  in  a  fi^w 
months,  if  she  continued  lecturing,  it  would  be  to  empty 
benches. 

The  editor  of  The  New  York  Courier  and  Enq^nrer 
and  she  have  been  in  constant  enmity,  and  have  never  &iled 
denouncing  each  other  when  opportunity  offered.  Miss 
Wright  sailed  from  New  York  for  France,  where  she  still 
remains  in  the  mouth  of  July,  1830  :  and  previous  to  her 
departure  delivered  an  address,  on  which  the  New  York 
Enquirer  makes  the  following  observations : — 

<<  The  parting  address  of  Miss  Wright  at  the  Bowery 
Theatre,  on  Wdlnesday  evening,  was  a  singular  vkilanpe 
of  politics  and  impiety,  eloquence  and  irreligion,  bold  in- 
vective  and  electioneering  slang.  The  theatre  was  very 
much  crowded,  probably  three  thousand  persons  being  pre* 
sent ;  and  what  was  the  most  surprising  circumstance  of 
the  whole,  is  the  fact,  that  about  one  halft^  the  audience 
were  females — respectable  females* 

*^  When  Fanny  first  made  her  appearance  in  this  dty 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  *  new  order  of  things,*  she  was  very 
little  visited  by  respectable  females.  At  her  first  lecture  in 
the  Park  Theatre,  about  half-a-dozen  appeared ;  but  these 
soon  left  the  house.** 

Mr.  Ferrall  notices,  that  this  lady  had  orgamzed  in  New 
York,  associations  similar  to  our  Trades  Unions.  These 
held  different  doctrines,  some  being  much  the  same  as  our 
own  Spenceans.  Some  of  the  objects  sought  are  unexcep- 
tionable.  A  just  compensation  for  labour.  Abolishing 
imprisonment  for  debt.  A  general  system  of  education ; 
including  food,  clothing,  and  instruction,  equal  for  all,  at 
the  public  expense,  without  separation  of  children  from 
parents.  Exemption  from  sale,  by  execution,  of  mechanics* 
tools  and  implements,  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  business. 

The  New  York  Enquirer  appears  to  have  suffered  gi-cat 
alarm  from  her  invasion.  It  says  her  doctrines,  and  opinions, 
and  philosophy,  appear  to  have  made  much  greater  progress 
in  the  city  than  we  ever  dreamt  of.  Her  fervid  eloquence— 
her  fine  action — her  soprano4oned  voice — ^ber  bold  and 
daiing  attacks  upon  all  the  present  systems  of  society — and 
particularly  upon  priests,  politicians,  bankers,  and  aristo- 
crats, as  she  calls  them,  have  raised  a  party  around  her  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  of  much  fervour  and  enthu- 


<<  The  present  state  of  things  in  this  city,  says  the 
Enquirer,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  singular.  A  bold 
and  eloquent  woman  lays  siege  to  the  very  foundations  of 
society,  inflames  and  excites  the  public  mind,  declaims 
with  vehemence  against  everything  religious  and  oi*derly. 
She  avows  that  her  object  is  a  thorough  and  radical  reform 
and  change  in  every  relation  of  life — even  the  dearest  and 
most  sacred.  Father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  fn  all  their  delicate  and  endearing  relationships, 
are  to  be  swept  away  equally  with  clergymen,  churches, 
banks,  parties,  and  benevolent  societies.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  respectable  families,  by  frequenting  her  lee* 
tures,  give  countenance  and  currency  to  these  startling  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines.** 

It  is  probable  that  Miss  Wright  is  already  forgotten  by 
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all  but  a  remiuuit  of  ber  diiciplei.  Thert  is  an  immense 
baUasting  of  sober  sense  and  soimd  principle  in  Britain  and 
America.  The  apostle  generally  long  outlires  tbe  influ- 
ence of  bis  creed. 

TiNCTURS  OF  Ro8ES.*-.Take  the  leaves  of  the  common 
rose,  or  cabbage  rose,  place  them,  without  pressing  them, 
in  a  bottle,  pour  some  good  spirits  of  wine  upon  them, 
dose  tbe  bottle,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  for  use. 
This  tincture  will  keep  for  years  and  yield  a  perfume, 
little  inftrior  to  attar  of  roses ;  a  few  drops  of  it  will  suf. 
fice  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  with  a  deli- 
ti(m»  odo«r.  Common  vinegar  is  greatly  improved  by  a 
very  small  quantity  being  added  to  it. 

METHOD  OF  DRYING   CORN  IN  SHEAVES  IN 
SWEDEN. 

The  weather  has  been  showery,  and  may  continue  so, 
which  induces  us,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  to  publish  the  following  method,  communicated 
by  Mr.  Stevens  of  this  city,  to  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  :^ 

^  The  simplest  method  for  securing  the  crop  after  cutting 
it  down,  from,  being  damaged  by  standing  long  in  stooks 
on  the  ground,  is  that  universally  practised  by  the  agri- 
culturists in  the  woody  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
whi^h  never  fkilu  in  completely  protecting  at  least  ipne- 
ten^  of  the  grain  from  growing  in  the  sheaf,  as  well  as 
the  straw,  from  any  serious  injury. 

"  In  those  districts,  every  farmer  prorides  as  many  "  $*ddes 
sior,**  com  stakes  (t.  e,  stakes  for  drying  the  grain  on,)  as 
will  be  necessary  for  the  quantity  of  his  growing  crop. 
They  are  generally  made  of  young  white  pines,  8  feet  long, 
about  U  inch  diameter  at  the  top,  and  4  inches  at  the  hot- 
torn.  The  upper  end  is  pointed,  to  admit  the  sheaf  passing 
easily  down  over  it,  and  the  lower  end  is  likewise  pointed 
to  fiscilitate  its  being  fixed  in  the  ground. 

"  When  a  field  of  grain  is  read/  for  the  sickle,  the  stakes 
are  conveyed  to  the  spot,  and,  as  the  reapers  proceed  with 
their  work,  the  stakes  are  put  up  in  rows  behind  them,  in 
the  nme  manner,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other, 
u  is  common  in  stooking  the  crop.  A  man,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  iron,  crow,  or  spit,  will  set  up  five  hundred 
of  these  in  a  day.  The  next  operation  is  to  put  the  sheaves 
on  the  stakes.  This  is  performed  by  raising  the  first  sheaf 
up  to  the  top  of  the  stake^  and  passing  it  with  the  root- 
ends  downwards  to  the  ground,  the  stake  being  kept  as 
nenrly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the  sheaf;  the  sheaf 
thus  stands  perpendicular,  and  rolind  the  stake.  The 
second  sheaf  is  fixed  on  the  stake  in  an  inclined  position 
with  the  grains-end  sloping  a  little  downwards,  the  stake 
psssing  througli  the  sheaf  at  the  band  in  a  transverse 
manner,  and  in  that  position  it  is  pressed  down  to  the  first 
ihea^  and  thus  forms  a  covering  to  it  All  the  other 
sheaves  are  threaded  on  the  stake  in  a  similar  way  as  the 
■heal  last  put  on,  keeping  them  all  one  above  another,  with 
the  root-ends  fiEidng  the  south-west,  to  receive  as  much  of 
tbe  sunshine  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  grassy  substance  which  they  contain  at  that  end.  As 
etdi  sheaf  thus  acts  as  a  complete  covering  to  the  one  beneath 
it,  and  as  there  Is  only  one  which  can  touch  the  ground, 
nin  cannot  at  any  time  penetrate  through  them,  and  it  is 
very  xars  that  any  single  heads  of  grain  on  a  stake  are 
injured. 

"  I  have  witnessed  these  operations  performed  with  as  much 
expedition  as  actually  attends  the  common  way  of  setting 
the  crop  in  the  field  in  stooks.  The  number  of  sheaves  put 
upon  each  stake  is  generally  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

^  The  advantages  arising  fh>m  the  above  simple  manner  of 
protecting  the  crop  are  many,  exclusive  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  grain  and  straw  being  preserved  in  a  wholesome 
■tate.  The  former  by  it  is  enabled  to  commence  reaping 
ctriy  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  yet  on  the  grain. 
I^srtial  rainy  weather  does  not  prevent  his  operations ;  he 
can  employ  all  his  people  in  cutting  down  the  crop  before 
esrrying  home  any  part  of  it ;  and  when  he  does  comipence 
oitying  ithome^  not  the  least  particle  is  shaken  out ;  for 
bntead  of  throwing  a  single  sheaf  into  the  com  cart,  or 


waggon,  at  a  time  (by  which  much  grain  is  frequently  lost,) 
the  stake,  with  the  whole  of  its  contents,  is  taken  up,  put 
into  the  cart  and  carried  to  the  barn-yard. 

(c  When  the  crop  is  all  carried  home,  the  stakes  are  col- 
lected and  laid  aside  to  be  similarly  applied  the  succeeding 
year ;  and  when  they  are  carefully  kept  during  the  period 
they  are  not  in  use,  they,  will  last  twenty  or  Uiirty  years. 
I  have  known  many  fanners  residing  in  the  plains  of  Swe- 
den, where  wood  is  extremely  scarce,  who  rather  than  be 
without  such  preservatives  of  their  crop,  choose  to  purchase 
them  at  a  dear  rate,  and  transport  them  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  their  possessions.  Indeed  the  practice  of  staking 
the  grain  is  there  so  general,  and  so  beneficial,  that  the 
number  of  stakes  used  is  often  taken  notice  of  when  a  lot 
of  land  is  offered  for  sale.** 


TRS  OI 

Fox  AKD  Go08E.-^The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  at 
her  evening  conversations,  occasionally  covered  her  head 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be  asleep. 
She  was  in  that  state  one  evening,  at  a  thne  which  she  was 
much  displeased  with  her  grandMm,  then  Mr.  John  Spencer, 
for  acting,  as  she  conceive^  under  the  infiuence  of  Mr.  Fox, 
whose  name  being  mentioned,  she  exclaimed,  <<  Is  that  the 
Fox  that  stole  my  Goose  ?** 

In  one  of  the  latest  days  of  Pox,  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  comparative  wisdom  of  the  French  and  English  cha- 
racter. *<  The  Frenchm^m,"  it  was  observed,  <<  delights 
himself  with  the  present ;  the  Englishman  makes  himself 
anxious  about  the  future.  Is  not  the  Frenchman  the 
wiser  ?*'  «  He  may  be  the  merrier,**  said  Fox  ;  «  but  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  savage  who  did  not  buy  a  mirror  in  pre- 
fisrence  to  a  telescope  9** 

Use  of  Feriwio6.-^A  barber  of  Northamptonshire  had 
on  his  sign  this  inscription :— .<<  Abeolam,  hadst  thou  worn 
a  periwig  thou  hadst  not  been  hanged  ;**  which  a  brother  of 
the  craft  versified  s— 

Ob,  Abiolsni,  Ob,  AbsolamI 

Ob,  Abiolam  my  ton  I 
If  thou  hadst  worn  a  periwig 
Thou  hadit  not  been  undone  I 

The  Dkatmak  akd  the  Soldieil-^A  few  days  ago 
a  drayman  was  brutally  lashing  one  of  his  horses.  A  Life 
Guardsman  interfered.  «  Am*t  you  ashamed,**  said  be,  «  to 
lash  the  animal  ?  You  have  no  right  to  whip  him  in  that 
manner  I**  «  Why  that's  true,"  replied  the  fellow,  «  for  the 
beast  isn*t  paid  a  shilling  a  day  to  be  whipped  as  you  are  1** 
The  Life-Guardsman  walked  on. — Aemciietu  in  London. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  chalk  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  any  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  North  America 

A  PorriCAL  Ibka* — Mr.  Jones,  the  Indian  chief,  at  a  Mis- 
sionary Meeting  in  London,  related  Mveral  amusing  anecdotes 
of  the  early  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  the  Whites.  He 
said  that  when  whisky  and  rum  were  first  tatted  by  his  red 
brethren,  they  cried  out,  *  Oh,  how  sweet  and  delidoos  it  is ! 
I  wish  my  throat  had  been  two  asiles  long,  that  I  might  haso 
tatted  it  all  the  way.* 

SHBsr-rAaif  INO. — Throughout,  the  season  has  been  favour- 
able for  sheep ;  for,  though  the  spring  was  bleak  and  late,  the 
flocks,  for  months  continuootly,  bad  a  comfortable  bite,  and  are 
at  present  in  high  condition.  The  lambing  season  was  got 
well  over ;  doublets  were  very  common,  and  the  mortality,  we 
believe,  lighter  than  ntnal.  The  dip,  too,  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  less  of  the  fleece,  to  the  snimal  itself,  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  drawback,  amid  the  heat  of  the  dog-davs. 

Cattlb.— Jnoome  districts  the  disesse  ealled  the  red-water 


has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent.  ^  A  simple  remedy  for 
thia  consists  in  bleeding  freely,  and  in  giving  a  fall  grown  aaimal 
about  an  Englith  pint  of  common  lalt,  dietolved  in  S  quarta  of 


warm  water.  If  this  is  attended  to  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disorder,  it  generally  passes  away  in  24  hours ;  but  if  unob- 
served or  negkxsted,  strong  purgatives  and  injections  should 
then  be  tried,  though  they  often  prove  unavailing. 

BRITISH  INCOME  AND  TAXATION. 

A  question  is  often  asked,  what  proportkm  of  a  man's 
income  is  taken  f^m  him  in  taxes  ?  Now,  the  total  income 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  may  be  estimated  on  data, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  specify,  at  L.S50,000,000. 
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That  of  Ireland  we  may  aasnme  at  L.50,000,000,— jnaking 
in  the  whole  for  the  United  Kin^m  L.300,000,000.  Of 
thu  sum  more  than  one-sixth  is  drawn  directly  hy  Oorem. 
ment  Bat  that  is  not  the  whole.  The  local  taxes  amount 
to  a  very  large  sum.  The  poor*8  rfttes  in  England  exceed 
L.8,000,000.  Other  local  taxes  and  contributions  proba- 
bly amount  to  L.  10,000,000  more.  Then,  as  we  haVe  al- 
ready  explained,  the  higher  and  richer  dasses  are  exempted 
in  a  great  measure  from  contributing  their  proper  share  of 
the  national  taxation.  When  these  different  circumstances 
are  taken  into  yiew,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  one- 
third  part  of  every  man*s  income,  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  is  taken  away  by  the  tax  collector. 
Every  man  who  works  nine  hours  a-day  is  employed  during 
three  of  these  hours  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  taxes.— >ratr# 
Magaxine, 

Trk  DcKK  or  Wbllinqtom^s  Polict.— His  Qrtce*i  habit 
WIS  never  to  eoconrage  discussion,  or  to  indulge  bimtelr  in  ar- 
^meot.  It  was  the  general  observation  io  w  Peoiosula  that 
on  dining  at  bead-<iuarters  nothiog  was  ever  learnt,  but  that 
the  whole  oonvenation  was  triflings  display  either  of  dandy- 
ism or  bo0boMry  from  the  aides-de-camp,  or  **  the  gentleman's 
•oos.**  This  system  was  understood  to  nave  been  adopted  upon 
a  principle  of  military  prudence  that  no  indiscreet  remarks 
should  be  made,  no  false  interpretations  drawn  from  any  casual 
observation  which  might  escape  the  commander- in  chief. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Picton  arrived  at  head-qutrtert,  it  always 
producnl  a  senwtioo  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  highljr  intellectual  per- 
son, an  amiable  young  officer  of  the  guards,  who  played  the 
part  of  a  very  amnsin)|[  buffo,  was  alwavs  sent  for  as  a  cheek 
to  all  serious  conversation.  Force  has  always  been  his  means, 
servility  his  attendant.  While  io  command  in  Paris,  his  table 
never  reasled  any  of  the  enlightened  men  of  Europe ;  the  con- 
versation was  ever  frivolous,  a  noise  with  empty  words.  At 
Cambrai,  the  same  tystero  was  pursued— >no  one  ever  presumed 
to  contradict  his  Grace,  or  to  propose  any  subject  of  interest  as 
a  matter  of  conversation—From  a  sketch  of  the  Duke. 

Health  of  Shopkeepers. — ^They  are  generally  tem- 
perate in  their  diet.  They  injure  health,  not  by  direct 
attacks,  not  by  the  introduction  of  injurious  agents,  but  by 
witholding  the  pabulum  of  life— a  due  supply  of  that  pure 
fluid,  which  nature  designed  as  food  for  the  constitution. 
Be  it  remembered  that  man  subsists  npon  the  air,  more 
than  upon  his  meat  and  drink.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  adduced  of  persons  existing  for  months  and  years 
on  a  very  scanty  supply  of  aliment,  but  it  is  notorious  that 
no  one  can  exist  for  an  hour  without  a  copious  supply  of 
air.  The  atmosphere  which  shopkeepers  breathe  is  con- 
taminated and  adulterated ;  air,  with  its  vital  principles  so 
diminished,  that  it  cannot  fnWj  decarbonfaM  the  blood,  nor 
fUlly  excite  the  nervous  syistem.  Hence  shopkeepers  are 
pale,  djrspeptic,  and  subject  to  affections  of  the  head.  They 
often  drag  on  a  sickly  existence,  die  before  the  proper  end 
of  liuman  life,  and  leave  a  progeny  like  themselves. — 
ThackrahU  Effects  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

The  Merchakt  akd  MANnFACTURE«.-^f  the 
causes  of  disease,  anxiety  of  mind  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  important.  When  we  walk  the  streets  of  large 
commercial  towns,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark  the  hur- 
ried gait  and  care-worn  features  of  the  well-dressed  passen- 
gers.  Some  young  men,  indeed,  we  may  see,  with  couhten- 
Ances  possessing  natural  cheerfulness  and  colour;  but  these 
appearances  rarely  survive  the  age  of  manhood.  Curier 
closes  an  eloquent  description  of  animal  existence  and 
change,  with  the  conclusion  that  ^  Lifte  is  a  state  of  force." 
What  he  would  urge  in  a  physical  view,  we  may  nlore 
strongly  urge  in  a  mOraL  Civilization  has  changed  our 
'  character  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  We  live  in  a  state  of 
unnatural  excitement  ;»>uimatural,  because  it  is  partial, 
irregular,  and  excessive.  Otir  muscles  waste  for  want  of 
action,  our  nervous  system  is  worn  out  by  excess  of  action. 
Vital  energy  is  drawn  from  the  operations  for  which  na- 
ture designed  it,  and  devoted  to  <^>erations  which  nature 
never  contemplated.  If  we  cannot  adopt  the  doctrine  of  a 
foreign  philosopher,  <^  That  a  thinking  man  is  a  depraved 
animal,*'  we  may  without  hesitation  aflirm,  <<  That  inordi- 
nate application  of  mind,  the   cares,  anxieties,  and  dis- 


appointments of  conunercial  life,  greatly  impair  the  phy^ 
cal  powers. — Ibid. 

Ultimate  Effects   of  Steam  Convetaitce 

There  sems  little  doubt  that  steam-carriages  and  rail-roads, 
will,  in  less  than  fi/ly  years,  have  entirely  superseded  the 
present  means  of  conveyance.  The  obvious  consequence  is 
the  greater  rapidity  of  travelling,  as  well  as  greater  secu- 
rity ;  but  there  are  others  of  an  important  character.  The 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  carriage  will  equalize  the  value 
of  land  and  its  produce  in  every  part  of  the  country;  no 
one  will  go  into  Wales  for  economy,  for  pricea  will  be  as 
low  at  Hampatead.  The  capital  U  considered  to  have  a 
market  extending  in  a  circle  round  it,  whose  radius  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles ;  the  circle  will  be  multiplied  in  tome 
directions  sevenfold,  so  that  the  wen  will  cease  to  be  a 
curse.  The  general  produce  of  the  country  will  also  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  eajiy  conveyance  of  appropriate 
manures;  and  all  those  heaps  of  articles,  of  which  it  is 
often  remarked  they  are  not  worth  carriage,  will  suddenly 
rise  into  great  value.  Treasures  will  start  up  under  the  feet 
of  some  men.  A  fishery,  perhaps,  that  was  not  worth  L.3, 
may  become  worth  L.3000.  In  steam  conveyance,  the 
safety  of  the  passenger  is  the  only  limit  of  speed ;  what, 
then,  will  be  the  rate  of  travelling  for  a  cargo  that  runs 
no  risk  ?  mackerel,  for  instance  :  we  may  expect  mackerel 
from  Brighton  in  an  hour,  the  cart  returns  with  a  load  of 
sugar,  salt,  soot,  or  slate,  in  the  same  time.  Farmers,  who 
are  the  most  timid  of  God*s  people,  and  about  the  most 
shortiMghted,  cry  out  that  horses  will  cease  to  be  wanted; 
that  is  very  dubious — ^they  may  be  in  still  greater  donand 
— ^but  should  draught  horses  cease  to  be,  what  then  ?  fewer 
oats  will  bo  wanted,  and  more  wheat  may  be  grown  for 
men,  or  more  turnips  for  sheep — New  Monthly  Mag. 

VERSES  BY  AN  OLD  POET. 
In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept ; 
She  sighed  sore,  and  sung  f^ill  sweet,  to  bring  her  babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at  her  breast 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with  her  child ; 
She  rocked  it,  she  rated  it,  till  that  on  her  it  smiled; 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  swore  by  God  above. 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  lave. 


^•■SflP"  a?*?**;^9«  *Jl  Wbeklv  Numsres,  the  SCHOOLMASTER 
wil  be  pubtUbed  In  Momthly  Faith,  which,  tUtched  In  a  neat  cover, 
win  contidn  ai  much  leCter.proM,  of  good  execution,  as  any  of  tbe  lane 
Monthly  Periodicals :  A  Table  of  Contents  wUI  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  when,  at  the  wetkly  coH  qf  tkreeJkalfpemoe,  a  handsome 
volume  of  832  pacea,  super.royal  ttze,  may  be  bound  up,  containing 
much  matter  worthy  of  pretervation. 

«^f.tJ-  ^^  August,  containln*  the  Brst  ftmr  Numbers,  with  JOHN. 
STONE^S  MONtuf.Y  REOllxER.  may  be  had  ofall  the  Book, 
sellers  Price  7d>  For  the  accommodation  of  weekly  readera,  the 
Monthly  Register  and  Cover  may  be  had  separately  at  the  difl^rent 
places  or  sale.  r—      *  ^^  ^ . 
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JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


Thb  year  1832  will  long  be  memorable  for  the  dis. 
appearance  of  the  greatest  among  those  spirits 
» tbat  bad  on  ^arth  been  sojourning^" — Goethe^ 
Bevtham,  CuviEBy  and — by  an  eclipse  as  total  as 
death,  and  far  more  mournful — ^Wai«teb  Soott. 
1b  tiie  same  season,  Crabbe^  the  poet>  whose  worth 
we  seem  only  to  iq>preciate  in  his  loss^  has  been 
gathered  home,  a  ripe  sheaf;  Wordsworth^  declined 
into  the  Tale  of  years,  is,  in  approaching  blindness, 
ctflipleting  his  resemblance  to  Milton,  in  life  as 
m  ipirit.  To  the  condition  of  Coleridoe,  if  we  may 
^idge  of  him  fttmi  his  latest  published  effusion,*  it 
is  paiafiil  to  advert.  In  the  words  of  one  gone  but 
a  little  before,  and  worthy  to  twinkle  as  a  lesser 
ster  even  in  this  glorious  constellation — "  They 
bave  gone  oat,  one  by  one>  like  evening  lights." — 
TboBg^  some  of  our  readers  will  scruple  to  place 
Mr.  BE!fTHAX  in  this  lofty  category,  and  though 
■aaj  of  them  can  know  of  him  only  as  a  name,  his 
ovB  disciples,  who  are  now  neither  few  nor  incon- 
ii4gnbl«  persons,  will  scarcely  be  contented  with 
^  rank  we  have  assigned  their  venerable  apostle, 
whe  still  remains,  with  the  generality  of  persons, 
■ore  glorified  in  their  zeal,  than  in  his  own  cha- 
laeter  and  pretensions.  Mr.  Bentham  is  understood 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  philosophy,  or  in 
morals  and  legislation,  the  name  signifies  the  less, 
at  IB  a  few  aigntficant  and  easily  intelligible  words, 
hk  creed, — the  basis,  the  object  of  his  system,  is 
lobe 

HAPPnfBBB  OF  THE  OBBAT- 


The  principles  of  this,  the  utilitarian  system, 
Mr.  Bentham  has  been  expounding  to  the  world 
loir  a  half  oentury,  from  the  calm  obscurity  of  phi- 
lesepMc  retirement.  It  is  now  perhaps  better 
Bodentood  over  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in 
Britain.  Mr.  Bentham,  who  was  bom,  lived,  and 
Bt  a  very  advanced  age,  lately  died  in  London,  be* 
.  to  two  great  epochs  in  literature  and  in 
fle  was  bred  a  barrister,  but  early  re- 
tbe  law  aa  a  profession.  Its  intricacies, 
UKf9,  and  injustice,  observes  the  New  Monthly 
•oon  disgusted  one,  whose  vital  prin- 
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ciple  seems  to  have  been  benevolence,  joined  with 
an  intense  love  of  justice  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  very 
moderate  income  was  opened  to  him,  he  retired  to 
amend  those  proceedings  he  had  learned  only  to 
lament  over.  It  is  not  meant  that  he  shut  himself 
up,  and  lived  like  a  hermit ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
loved  society,  and  admitted  many  to  his  table** 
but  only  sudi  as  he  himself  solicited,  and  never  in 
number  above  two  or  three  at  a  time.  In  this 
manner,  singly,  at  his  hospitable  board,  have  sat  a 
succession  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe,  for  thir- 
ty years.'  He  husbanded  his  time  with  the  most 
avaricious  care  |  and  it  was  only  during  the  period 
devoted  to  refection  and  relaxation  that  he  saw 
any  body ;  this  was  during  and  after  his  dinner 
hour,  which  was  as  late  as  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 
*'  Mr  Bentham,"  observes  the  True  Sun,  in  an  ar. 
tide  written  probably  by  Leigh  Hunt,  ^^  was  an  old 
man,  with  venerable  white  locks,  social  and  cheerful, 
robust  in  body,  and  promising  a  still  longer  life ;  but 
it  is  always  impossible  to  say,  in  highly  intellectual 
men,  how  far  the  spirit  of  life  is  kept  up  by  the 
mere  vivacity  of  the  brain,  and  subject  to  abrupt 
extinction  from  causes  of  accident  or  weather. 
His  appearance,  both  in  the  amplitude  of  his  look, 
the  flow  of  his  reverend  hair,  and  the  habitual  hem 
nevolence  of  his  smile,  had  a  striking  likeness  to 
Franklin  ;  and,  on  a  hasty  glance,  the  busts  of  the 
two  might  be  confounded.  He  had  all  the  practi. 
cal  wisdom  of  one  of  the  sages  of  good  sense ;  took 
exercise  as  long  as  he  could,  both  abroad  and  at 
home ;  indulged  in  reasonable  i^petite ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  mechanical-mindedness  with  which 
his  Utilitarianism  has  been  charged,  and  the  suspi- 
cions jokes  he  could  crack  against  fancy  and  the 
poets,  could  quote  his  passages  out  of  Virgil,  ^  like 
a  proper  Eton  boy.'  He  also  played  upon  the  or- 
gan, which  looked  the  more  poetical  in  him,  be- 
cause he  possessed,  on  the  border  of  his  garden,  a 
house  in  whidi  Miltcm  had  lived,  and  had  set  up  a 
bust  against  it  in  honour  of  the  great  bard,  him- 
self an  organ-player.  Emperors,  as  well  as  other 
Princes,  have  sought  to  do  him  honour,  but  he  was 
too  wise  to  encourage  Uieir  advances  beyond  what 
was  good  for  mankind,  llie  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  was  afraid  of  his  legislation,  sent  him  a  dia- 
mond  ring,  which  the  philosopher,  to  his  immortal 
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honour^  returned^  sayuig  (or  something  to  that  ef- 
fect) that  his  object  was  not  to  receive  rings  from 
Princes^  hut  to  do  good  to  the  world." 

Such  was  the  philosopher^  the  sum  of  whose  doc- 
trines we  now  give  in  his  own  words  :— 
THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  UTILITY. 

By  the  principle  of  utility^  is  meant  that  prin- 
ciple which  approves  or  disapproves  of  every  action 
whatsoever,  according  to  the  tendency  which  it 
appears  to  have  to  augment  or  diminish  the  hap- 
piness  of  the  party  whose  interest  is  in  question  : 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to  pro- 
mote or  to  oppose  that  happiness.  I  say  of  every 
action  whatsoever ;  and  therefore  not  only  of  every 
action  of  a  private  individual,  hut  of  every  mea- 
sure of  government. 

By  utility  is  meant  that  property  in  Any  object, 
whereby  it  tends  to  produce  benefit,  advantage, 
pleasure,  good,  or  happiness  (all  this  in  the  pre- 
sent case  comes  to  the  same  thing);  or  (what 
comes  again  to  the  same  thing,)  to  prevent  the 
happening  of  mischief,  pain,  evil,  or  nnhappinees 
to  the  party  wheee  interest  is  considered :  if  that 
party  be  the  community  in  general,  then  the  hap- 
piness of  the  community ;  if  a  particular  individual, 
then  the  happiness  of  that  individual. 

The  interest  of  the  community  is  one  of  most 
general  expressions  that  occur  in  th^  phraseology 
of  morals :  no  wonder  that  the  meaning  of  it  is 
often  lost.  When  it  has  a  meaning,  it  is  this : 
The  community  is  a  fictitious  body,  composed  of 
^e  individual  persons  who  are  considered  as  con- 
stituting as  it  were  its  members.  The  interest  of 
the  community  then  is, — ^what  f  the  sum  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  several  members  who  compose  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, without  understanding  what  is  the  interest 
of  the  individual.  A  thing  is  said  to  promote  the 
interest,  or  to  be  for  the  interest  of  an  individual, 
when  it  tends  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  his  plea- 
sures ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  di- 
minish the  sum  total  of  his  pains. 

An  action  then  may  be  said  to  be  conformable  to 
the  principle  of  utility,  or,  for  shortness  sake,  of 
utility  (meaning  with  respect  to  the  community  at 
large),  when  the  tendency  it  has  to  augment  the 
happiness  of  the  community  is  greater  than  any  it 
has  to  diminish  it. 

A  measure  of  government,  (which  is  but  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  action,  performed  by  a  particular 
person  or  persons),  may  be  said  to  be  conformable 
to  or  dictated  by  the  principle  of  utility,  when  in 
like  manner  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  augment 
the  happiness  of  the  community  is  greater  than 
any  which  it  has  to  diminish  it. 

Of  an  action  that  is  conformable  to  the  principle 
of  utility,  one  may  always  say,  either  that  it  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  done,  or  at  least  that  it  is  not 
•ne  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  One  may  say  ako, 
tiiat  it  is  right  it  should  be  done ;  at  least,  that  it 
is  not  wrong  it  should  be  done :  that  it  is  a  right 
action;  at  least,  that  it  is  not  a  wrong  action. 
When  thus  interpreted,  the  words  ought,  and  right, 


and  wrong,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  have- a  me 
ing :  when  otherwise,  they  have  none. 

When  a  man  atten^ts  to  combat  the  principle 
of  utility,  it  is  with  reasons  drawn,  without  his 
being  aware  of  it,  from  that  very  priadpla  itself. 
His  arguments,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove,  not 
that  the  principle  is  wrong,  but  that  according  to 
the  applications  he  supposes  to  be  made  of  it,  it  is 
misapplied.  Is  it  possible  for  ^man  to  move  the 
earth?  Yes;  but  he  must  fimfind  out  another 
earth  to  stand  upon. 

To  disprove  the  propriety  of  it  by  arguments  is 
impossible ;  but,  from  the  causes  that  have  been 
mentioned,  or  from  some  confused  or  partial  view 
of  it,  a  man  may  happen  to  be  disposed  not  to  re- 
lish it.  Where  this  is  the  case,  if  he  thinks  the 
settling  of  his  opinions  on  such  a  subject  worth 
the  trouble,  let  him  take  the  foUowing  steps,  and 
at  length  perhaps  he  may  come  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  it. 

1.  Let  him  settle  with  himself,  whether  he  woohl 
wish  to  discard  this  principle  altogether ;  if  so,  let 
him  consider  what  it  is  that  all  his  reasonings^  (in 
matters  of  politics  especially,)  can  amount  to  ^ 

2.  If  he  would,  let  him  settle  with  himself,  whe- 
ther he  would  judge  and  act  without  any  principle, 
or  whether  there  is  any  other  he  would  judge  and 
act  by  ? 

3.  If  there  be,  let  him  examine  and  satisfy  him- 
self, whether  the  principle  he  thinks  he  has  found 
is  really  any  separate  intelligible  principle;  m 
whether  it  be  not  a  mere  principle  in  words,  a  kind 
of  phrase,  which  at  bottom  expresses  neither  mora 
nor  less  than  the  mere  averment  of  his  own  un- 
founded sentiments ;  that  is,  what  in  another  per- 
son he  might  be  apt  to  call  caprice  ? 

4.  If  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  his  own  appro, 
bation  or  disapprobation,  annexed  to  the  idea  of  an 
act,  without  any  regard  to  its  consequences,  is  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  him  to  judge  and  act  upon, 
let  him  ask  himself,  whether  his  sentiment  is  to 
be  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  with  respect  to 
every  other  man,  or  whether  every  man's  senti- 
ment has  the  same  privilege  of  being  a  standard  to 
itself? 

5.  In  the  first  case,  let  him  ask  himself,  whether 
his  principle  is  not  despotical,  and  hostile  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  ? 

6.  In  the  second  case,  whether  it  is  not  anarehi- 
cal;  and  whether  at  this  rate  there  are  not  as 
many  different  standards  of  right  and  wrong  as 
there  are  men  ?  And  whether,  even  to  the  same 
man,  the  same  thing  whidi  is  right  to-day  ms^ 
not  (without  the  least  change  in  its  nature,)  be 
wrong  to-morrow  ?  and  whether  the  same  thing  is 
not  right  and  wrong  in  the  same  place  at  ti&e  same 
time  ?  and  in  either  case,  whether  all  argument  is 
not  an  end  ?  and  whether,  when  two  men  have  said, 
''  I  like  this,"  and  ''  I  do  not  like  it,"  they  eaa 
(upon  such  a  principle)  have  any  thing  more  to 
say? 

7.  If  he  should  have  said  to  himself.  No :  for 
that  the  sentimeat  which  he  proposes  as  a  stand- 
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srd  wMit  be  gnrandM  mi  Tefleetion ;  lei  him  My 
on  what  particulars  the  reflection  is  to  imm  ?  If 
on  particiiIarB  having  relation  to  the  ntility  of  the 
met,  then  let  him  say^  iHiether  this  is  not  deserting 
has  mwn  principle^  and  borrowing  assistance  from 
tluit  very  one  in  opposition  to  which  he  sets  it  up : 
Or,  if  not  on  ^ose  particulars^  on  what  other  par- 
tieolars? 

8.  If  he  should  be  for  compounding  the  matter, 
and  adopting  his  own  principle  in  part>  and  the 
prinetple  of  utility  in  part,  let  hkn  say  how  far  he 
will  adept  H^ 

9.  When  he  has  settled  with  himself  where  he 
will  stop,  then  let  him  ask  himself,  how  he  justi- 
lies  to  ^inself  the  adopting  it  so  far  ?  and  why  he 
will  not  adept  it  any  further  ? 

10.  A^BtttiBg  any  other  principle  than  the  prin. 
ciple  ^  utility  to  be  a  right  principle,  a  principle 
tkat  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  pursue ;  admitting 
(what  is  not  true)  that  the  word  rigkt  can  have  a 
meaning  without  reference  to  utility ;  let  him  say, 
whether  there  is  any  su^  thing  as  a  motive  that  a 
man  can  have  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  it  ?  If 
there  is,  let  him  say  what  that  motive  is,  and  how 
h  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  enforce 
the  dictates  of  utility?  If  not,  then,  lastly,  let 
Mm  sty,  what  it  is  tins  other  principle  can  be 
good  for? 

We  have  somewhere  heard,  or  read,  that  Mr. 
Beotham  wished  he  might  be  permitted  to  com. 
pleie  the  oneJndf  of  his  earMy  pilgrimage  five 
hondred  years  hence,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
contemplate  ^e  happy  effects  obtained  for  man- 
kind by  his  doctrines ;  a  very  natural  wish  for  the 
founder  of  a  system,  though  too  surely,  could  it 
hare  been  accompHshed,  pregnant  with  deep  dis- 
appointment. How  many  new  systems  will  rise 
and  fill  within  the  next  five  hundred  years  !  How 
snail  progress  in  eighteen  hundred  years  have  the 
principles  of  that  IKvine  system  made,  which,  once 
fairly  acted  on,  alieuld  supersede,  and  make  void 
and  useless  every  other ! 

A  SHETLAND  PARSON,  OR  GOOD  LUCK 
AT  LAST. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Andrew  Dishington,  the  assistant 
of  an  old  minister  in  the  Orkneys,  at  a  salary  of 
£80  a-year,  for  which  he  preached  in  two  islands, 
eame  ap  to  Sduriiuigh  to  scdiett  the  survivancy  of 
his  charge,  the  incuaibent  being  old,  and  in  bad 
health.  The  poor  helper  was  disappointed.  He 
had  got  his  travel,  or  his  sail,  for  his  pains ;  but 
before  going  back  to  his  family,  he  made  a  viiit  to 
an  old  luniliar  of  early  days,  Mr.  Hepburn,  then 
tiie  minister  of  AthelstoneA>rd,  East  Lothian,  and 
•o  friendly  and  good  a  man  to  poor  probationers, 
that  *^  his  house  was  known  to  all  the  black^coat 
train."  SaAnrday  ni^t  came  in  Athelstone  Manse. 
Many  a  happy  '^Saturday  at  e'en"  must  have 
brightened  what  has  been  successively  the  dwelling 
ef  Home,  the  author  of  "^  Domglas,"  and  of  Robert- 


sea,  the  historian.  And  this  was  to  lead  to  many 
happy  ones  in  Shetkod ;  for  it  brought  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hepburn,  from  a  friend  on  his  way  to  Athel. 
stoneford  to  preach  next  day,  who  had  fallen  from 
his  horse  and  injured  himself,  and  new  solicited, 
that  if  any  preacher  happened  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, such  reverend  person  might  be  sent  to 
officiate  in  his  parish.  In'this  emergency  the  unsuc- 
cessful Orkney  solicitor  was  dispntdied  early  on 
Sunday  morning.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
drew  forth  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  to  Sir  Laurence  Dundas :— • 

Dalzell,  May  24,  177& 
Dear  Sib, 
Having  spent  a  long  life  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  sad 
health,  I  am  now  retired  finom  tke  world  in  poverty,  and 
with  tiie  gout ;  so  joining  with  Solomon,  that  <<  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,'*  1  go  to  church  and  say  my  prayers. 
I  assure  yon,  that  most  of  ua  religious  people  reap  some 
little  satisfaction  in  hoping,  that  you,  wealthy  voluptua- 
ries^ have  a  fair  change  of  being  damned  to  all  eternity. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Now,  Sir,  that  doctrine  being  laid  down,  I  wish  to  give  you, 
my  friend,  a  loop-hole  to  creep  through.  Going  to  church 
last  Sunday  as  usual,  I  saw  an  unknown  face  in  the  pulpit, 
and  rising  np  to  prayera  as  others,  I  began  to  look  round 
the  church,  to  find  out  if  there  were  aay  pretty  girls  there, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  foreign  accent  of 
the  parson.  I  gave  him  my  attention,  and  had  my  devotion 
awakened  by  the  most  pathetic  prayer  1  ever  heard.  This 
made  me  all  attention  to  the  sermon.  A  finer  discourse 
never  eame  from  the  lips  of  a  man.  I  returned  in  the  after- 
noon, and  heard  the  same  preacher  exceed  his  moming^ 
worl^  by  the  finest  chain  of  reasoning,  conveyed  by  the 
most  eloquent  expressions.  I  immediately  thought  of  wha£ 
Agrippa  said  to  Paul, — ^  Almost  thou  persuadcst  me  to  be 
a  Christian.** — I  sent  to  ask  the  man  of  God  to  honour  ray 
roo^  and  dine  with  me.  I  asked  him  of  his  country,  and 
what  not,  and  even  asked  him  if  his  sermons  were  his  own 
composition,  which  he  affirmed  they  were.  I  assured  him 
I  believed  it,  for  never  man  spoke  or  wrote  sa  weiL  "  My 
name  is  Dishington,"  said  he ;  <<  I  am  assistant  to  an  old 
minister  in  the  Oikneys,  who  ei^oys  a  fruitful  benefice  of 
L.50  a-year,  out  of  which  I  am  allowed  L.20,  for  preaching, 
and  instructing  1 200  people  who  live  in  two  separate  islands  ; 
out  of  this  I  pay  I-^l  Ss.  a-year  to  the  boatman  who  trans* 
ports  me  fTom  the  one  to  the  other.  I  should  be  happy,  if 
I  oonld  continue  in  that  terrestrial  paradise ;  but  we  have 
a  great  lord  who  has  many  little  people  soliciting  him,  for 
many  little  things  that  he  can  do^  and  that  he  cannot  do  ; 
and  if  my  minister  dies,  his  sticcossion  is  too  great  a  prize 
not  to  raise  up  many  powerful  rivals  to  baulk  my  hopes  of 
preferment"  I  asked  him  if  he  possessed  ne^  other  weattb. 
<<  Yes,*'  says  he,  <<  I  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  ialandy 
and  she  has  blessed  me  with  three  children ;  and  as  we  are 
both  young,  we  may  expect  more.  Besides,  I  am  so  beloved 
in  the  island,  that  T  have  all  my  peats  brought  home  car*  . 
riage  free." — ^This  is  ray  story— ^inew  U^the  prayer  of  my  pe- 
tition. I  never  beibre  envied  yon  the  ponession  o£  tha 
Orkne3^  which  I  now  do,  only  to  provide  for  this  eloquent, 
innocent  apostle.  The  son  has  ref^ised  your  barren  isles  his 
kindly  influence ;  do  not  deprive  them  of  so  pleasant  a 
preacher ;  let  not  so  great  a  treasure  be  for  ever  lost  to  that 
damned  inhospitable  country ;  for  I  awure  you,  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  hear  him,  or  hear  of  hira,  ha 
would  not  do  less  that  make  him  an  Archdeacon.  The  man 
has  but  one  weakness,  that  of  prefcnnng  the  Orkneys  to  alt 
the  earth.  This  way  and  no  other  you  have  a  chance  for 
salvation.  Do  this  man  good,  and  he  will  pray  for  yov4 
This  will  be  a  better  purchase  than  your  Irish  estate,  or  tha 
Orkneys." 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  Hew's  friendly  letter  it 
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not  quite  in  modern  good  taste.     His  application 
was  snccessfiil.    Sir  Laurence  wrote  him  :^- 

«  Sir  Hew,  your  man  shall  get  the  first  racancy ;  and  to 
show  yoa  that  1  am  fixed  in  this  matter,  I  will  teU  yon  that 
the  Prinoess  Amelia  (sister  of  George  II L)  desired  the  &Tour 
of  me  to  giye  my  first  kirk  to  a  young  man  of  her  recom- 
mendation. I  told  her  I  was  sorry  I  was  pre-engaged. 
She  asked  to  whom  ?  I  replied,  to  yon,  and  she  said  it  was 
weD,  for  that  it  was  for  your  man  the  was  applying." 

But  Mr.  Di^ington's  troubles  were  not  yet 
orer.  He  obtained  the  presentation  of  Mid  and 
South  Yell,  but  so  tardily,  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  all  benefit  from  it,  the  six  months  being 
about  expired  from  the  death  of  the  last  incum. 
bent,  and  the  right  of  presenting  consequently 
lapsing  to  the  presbytery.  It  was  now  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year  there  is 
usually  no  communication  between  Shetland  and 
Orkney;  but  when  the  unlucky  presentee  had 
given  up  all  for  lost,  a  small  vessel  came  into 
Papa  Sound,  in  Orkney,  very  near  the  manse,  where 
he  then  resided ;  and  on  inquiring,  he  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  Shetland  packet  on  her  way 
from  Leith  to  Shetland.  Here  was  a  stroke  of 
good  fbrtune;  for  this  packet  has  never  been 
known,  before  nor  after,  to  put  into  Orkney.  Mr. 
Andrew  lost  no  time  in  packing  up  his  best  black 
suit,  and  kissing  his  children ;  he  made  good  his 
landing  in  time,  and  became  the  rejoicing  pastor 
of  South  Yell,  forever  confirmed  in  his  belief  of  a 
special  Providence,  and  as  devoutly  quoting  Cicero 
as  if  he  had  achieved  a  fat  Deanery  in  Lincoln- 
shire. "  Nee  vero  univerao  generi  humane  selum, 
eed  etiam  HngulU,  Deui  consult  et  provideri  9ekt'* 
-—quoth  good  Mr.  Andrew. 

By  1790  the  three  original  olive  branches,  the  only 
plants  that  grow  to  any  size  in  Orkney  or  Shetland, 
had  increased  to  10  in  number,  and  the  apostle's 
means  had  thriven  with  them.  A  manse  and  offices 
built  at  the  original  expense  of  L.50,  had  been  re- 
paired  for  him.  A  handsome  augmentation  left  the 
miscellaneous  stipend  in  the  following  hopeful  way : 
Butter  178  liapunds;  70  lambs,  and  5-19ths  of  a 
lamb,  and  four  merks  wool  with  each  ;  811  ling, 
and  the  ^  of  a  ling ;  503  cans,  and  a  |  can  of  oil ; 
and  L.175  15s.  Scots  in  money,  and  L.40  Scots 
for  communion  elements  :  altogether  L.17, 17s.  7d. 
English  money. 

A  SHETLAND  FLOCK. 

The  primitive  flock  of  this  primitive  pastor  de- 
serve a  passing  notice.  Their  condition  is  one 
which  political  economists,  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, would  condemn  in  the  lump.  They  united 
the  business  of  fishermen  and  cultivators,  the  ara. 
ble  land  being  divided  into  small  portions.  They 
married  early ;  delved  their  little  farms  with  the 
spade,  and  had  no  need,  their  mimster  tells,  of  any 
great  stock  of  goods  to  begin  life.  All  that  was 
required  was  a  cow,  a  pot,  a  spade,  a  tusker,  a 
huthie,  fishing-rods,  and  a  rug  or  blanket.  Of 
eourse  the  wealthy  might  have  half-a-dozen  cows, 
and  as  many  blankets.  They  had  abundance  of 
peats,  and  fish  in  immense  quantities.  Mr.  Dish- 
ington  says  his  parishioners  of  both  sexes,  made  *'  a 


very  decent  and  genteel  appearance  on  Sundays;" 
most  of  them  could  read  pretty  well,  and  nuuiy 
write ;  all  tiie  women  spun  wool,  and  knitted  te 
Shetland  hose,  once  so  famous ;  now  so  scarce. 
This  was  a  branch  of  industry  their  minister  did  net 
patronize.  The  knitter's  labours  yielded  only  aboot 
l^d  per  day ;  and  for  this  wool  was  consumed, 
which,  if  manufactured  into  good  cloth  of  all  sorts, 
might,  says  Mr.  Dishington,  "  serve  all  ranka  for 
clothing,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  pemicioua  rage 
they  have  for  foreign  fopperies ;"  such,  no  doubt, 
as  corduroys,  printed  shawls,  hats,  and  eolouied  ea. 
licoes ;  and  certainly  cotton  frame-knit  stockings. 

Crabbe  the  poet  would  have  admired  the  ma. 
nagement  of  the  poor  in  YeU.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  workhouse — ^those  dens  of  human  suf- 
fering or  languishment  being  still  unknown  to  ru. 
ral  Scotland.  The  poor  of  Mr.  Dishington's  ieck 
were  clothed  from  the  kirk  funds,  and  eadi  had 
liberty  to  seek  his  awmous,  his  weekly  or  monthly 
dole,  in  an  alloted  district  of  the  parish. 

THE  OLD  BEGGAB. 
Tlie  aged  man  liad  placed  his  staff  acitMs 
A  broi^  smooth  stone,  and  fh>m  a  bag 
All  white  with  meal,  the  dole  of  village  dames* 
He  drew  his  scraps  and  tngmmtM,  one  by  one; 
And  scanned  them  with  a  fixed  and  serious  look 
Of  idle  computation.        •        •        •         • 

While  on  he  creeps 
From  door  to  door,  the  riUagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record  which  together  binds 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  charity, 
Else  unremembwed,  and  so  keep  aUvs 
The  kindly  mood  in  hearts,  which  lapse  of  y«an^ 
And  that  half-wisdom,  half-experience  gives 
Makes  slow  to  feeL 
Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huta^ 
Hamlets,  and  thinly-scattered  villages, 
The  mild  neoesiity  of  use  compels 
To  acts  of  love ;  and  habit  does  the  work 
Ofr 


Some  there  are 
By  their  good  works  exalted,  lofty  minds 
And  meditative^  authors  of  delight 
And  happiness^  which,  to  the  ei^  of  time 
Will  live,  and  spread,  and  kindle ;  minds  like  these 
In  childhood,  firom  the  solitary  B^gar 
The  helpless  wanderer,  have  perchance  received 
(A  thing  more  precious  far  than  all  that  books 
Or  the  solicitude  of  love  can  do !) 
The  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and  thought, 
In  which  they  found  their  kindred  with  a  world 
Where  want  and  sorrow  were. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEAKKED  FBOM  THE  WANDEmiiro 
BEOOAB. 

The  easy  man 
Who  sits  at  his  own  door — and  like  the  pear 
Which  overhangs  his  head  fh>m  the  green  wall. 
Feeds  in  the  sunshine ;  the  robust  and  young, 
The  prosperous  and  unthinking,  they  who  live 
Sheltered,  and  flourish  in  a  little  grove 
Of  their  own  kindred — all  behold  in  him 
A  silent  monitor,  which,  on  their  minds 
Must  needs  impress  a  transitory  thought 
Of  self-congratulation,  to  the  heart  of  each 
Recalling  his  peculiar  boons, 
His  char|er8  and  exemptions. 
Man  is  dear  to  man ; — ^the  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  lifc^ 
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Wlm  thflx  can  knoir  ukd  ftd  that  tliey  hsf*  bMft 

ThflSuelTM  the  £iUhen  and  the  dealen-oat 

Of  some  small  MeningB ;  have  been  kind  to  such 

Aa  needed  kindness ;  for  this  single  causey 

Tbat  we  hare  all  of  us  one  human  heart, 

.-Sach  pkasQie  ia,  to  one  kind  Being  known, 

My  Neifhbocir,  wlien  with  ponctoal  care  each  week 

Duly  as  Friday  comes,  though  pirest  herself 

By  her  own  wants,  she  from  her  chest  of  meal 

Tkkcs  one  imsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 

Of  tke  old  mandicant;  and  fh>m  her  door 

Retaning  with  exhilarated  heart,* 

SUg  hp  hvrfire  and  buUdg  her  hope  m  heaven. 


THBODOR  KORNER. 

BOBN  SlST  SEPT.,  1791.     KILLED  IN  A  SKIRMISH  WITH 

ram  frbnch  troom  on  the  SOth  august,  1813, 

WBILB    FIOBTINO,    A     VOLUNTEER     AND     PATRIOT- 
SOLDIKR,  VOR  THE  LIBERTIES  OF  GERMANY. 

All  interesting  aceourt  of  this  heroic  person  appears  in  the 
last  mimher  of  Tait*8  Magazine,  from  which  we  gire 
the  following  extract;  to  this  is  subjoined  The  Grave 
or  Korner,  by  Mrs.  He  mans. 

Two  honrs  before  the  conflict,  while  birouacking  in  the 
wood,  he  had  compooed  the  last  and  most  remarkable  of 
his  wsr-eongt,  the  celebrated  <<  Lay  of  the  Sword,**  and 
read  it  to  a  comrade,  from  the  leaf  of  his  pocket-book,  on 
which  he  had  transcribed  it  in  pencil.  It  was  found  upon 
his  person  after  his  decease.  We  must  attempt  to  present 
to  our  readers  this  noble,  yet  neariy  untranslateable  lyric, 
although  we  fbel  that  no  version  can  approach  the  power 
and  wild  beauty  of  the  original.  The  startling  boldness  of 
the  metaphor,  the  fiery  brevity  of  the  language,  and  a  cer^ 
tain  tone  of  ston  joy,  which  distinguish  this  remarkable 
strain,  absolutely  mock  the  efforts  of  a  translator.  At  the 
dose  of  each  strophe^  the  fierce  <<  Hurra  T*  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  clang  of  sabres ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  song  such 
as  could  not  be  composed  but  by  one  with  the  very  breath 
of  war  in  his  nostrils. 

SWORD  SONG. 

Thou  sword  beside  me  ringing ! 
What  means  the  wild  joy  springing 

From  those  glad  looks,  and  fi^ 

That  fill  my  soul  with  glee  P 

Hurra! 

«  I  Am  borne  by  a  gallant  rider. 
Therefore  my  glance  is  brighter ; 

I  am  a  firee  man*s  choice ; 

This  mi^es  a  sword  njoice.** 

Hurra! 

Yea !  free  I  am ;  and  prize  thee^ 
Dear  sword,  with  love  that  eyes  thee, 
As  though  the  marriage-vows 

Had  pledged  thee  fw  my  spouse. 

Hurra! 

«  To  thee  did  I  surrender 
My  life  of  iron  ^lendonr ; 

▲h  !  were  the  band  but  tied ! 

When  wUt  thou  fistch  thy  bride?** 

Hurra! 


la  oar  remote  peHchat  even  the  •oHtarrnudilen,  whose  lole  breed. 


.r  wMthe  nbinUiff  wbeeLwould  bar*  fancied  her  exemiition  flrom 
the  coitomary  dM«»  to  *<  the  old  mnembercd  beggar"  an  tnjary  or  slight 
iDlMrfrseeoiidttkm}  aoditnarbeatiUobnrwdby  mlctraitwof  flu 
srtlJct  io  town*,  thai  when  they  fotajoung  country  senrant,  the  tender 
heart  of  the  nuddai  oonceivet  it  harsh,  If  not  sInAiI  to  turn  away  an 
eUbacfaronaanred.  IttakesaBappteniloesbiptotownUfletoinakeher 
aupect  imposltioa  in  pitsous  tal«S}  and  a  long  tine  to  oooTiaoe  her 
tbst  tbeyareoften  wholly  fklse and  dacsltfhl.  Theduty  which  flJls  to 
tba  BdsCicss  oC  enlightening  the  ruitic  tm,  and  hardoUni  the  teadsr 
bsiit.  Is  often  Bopleaiins  task.    * 


For  the  biidal.4iiglit  red  ^wing , 
The  trumpet^  call  is  blowing: 
At  the  first  cannon's  pe^ 
ni  clasp  my  bridal  sted. 


Hurra! 


Why  in  thy  scabbard  shivering, 
Thou  iron^ladness  quivering  ? 

So  hot  with  battle-thirst ; 

Say,  bright  on%  why  thou  stir^st? 

Hurra! 
<<  Yea  !  in  the  sheath  I  rattle, 
With  longings  keen  for  battle : — 

I  gasp  with  war*s  hot  thirst ; 

My  bonds  I  yearn  to  burst ! " 

Hurra! 
Yet  keep  thy  narrow  cover, — 
What  wouldst  thou  yet,  wild  rover? 

Rest  in  thy  little  home^ 

My  lov*d  one !  soon  I  come ! 

Hurra! 
"  Now  free  me !  break  my  prison ! 
O  foft  Love's  fields  Blysian, 

With  rose-buds  gory  red, 

And  glowing  wreaths  of  dead ! " 

Hurra! 
Then  quit  the  sheath,  and  pleasure 
Thine  eyes,  thou  soldier's  treasure ! 

Come  foi:]th,  bright  sabre,  come ! 

Now  will  1  bear  thee  home  1 

Hurra  I 
<<  Ah  t  the  f^  air's  entrandng^ 
'Midst  the  marriage-revellers  dancing ! 

How  gleams  in  sun-rays  bright, 

Thy  steel  with  bridal  light !  ** 

Hurra! 
Now  on!  ye  valiant  fighters ! 
Now  on !  ye  Almain  riders! 

And,  fieel  your  hearts  but  cold, 

Let  each  his  love  enfold ! 


Hurra! 


Once,  at  your  left  hand  prisoned, 
Her  stolen  glance  but  glistened; 

Now  at  her  lord's  right  side 

God  consecrates  the  bride ! 

Hurra  r 
So  to  the  bright  steel  yearning 
With  bridal-transports  burning, 

Be  your  fiMid  lips  applied^— 

Accursed!  who  quits  his  bride  I 

Hurra! 

Now  raise  the  marriage-chorus, 
Till  the  red  sparks  lighten  o'er  us ! — 
The  nuptial  dawn  spreads  wid^- 
Hurra  I  thou  Iron-bride ! 

Hurra! 
On  the  high  road  from  Gadebusch  to  Schwerin,  in  Meek- 
lenburg^  hardly  two  miles  from  the  hamlet  of  Rosenborg, 
the  afiray  begim.  The  French^  alter  a  short  struggle^  foil 
back  upon  a  wood  not  for  distant,  hotly  pursued  by  Lut- 
zow's  cavalry.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  Theodor 
Komer ;  and  here  it  was  that  a  glorious  death  overtook 
him.  A  ball  passing  through  the  neck  of  his  charger 
lodged  in^his  body,  and  robbed  him  at  once  of  ^eech  Ukd 
consciousness.  He  was  instantly  soirouaded  by  his  oom^ 
rades,  and  borne  to  an  aiyaosnt  wood ;  where  erery  expe- 
dient that  skill  or  afifection  could  devise  was  employed  to 
preserve  his  life :  but  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  the  singer  and 
warrior  had  arisen  to  its  native  heaven  ! 

Beside  the  highway,  as  you  go  from  Lubelow  to  Drey- 
crug,  near  the  village  of  Wobbelin,  in  Mecklenburg,  was 
his  body  lovingly  laid  to  rest,  by  his  companions  in  arms, 
beneath  an  oak ;  the  fovourite  tree  of  his  country,  whidi 
he  had  ever  defired  to  mark  the  place  of  his  sepnldiie.    A 
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momimeiit  haf  mact  been  railed  on  the  flpot  It  is  a  plain, 
■quar«^  pillar  of  stone,  one  side  of  which  bean  the  device  of 
a  lyre  and  sword,  with  the  brief  inscription,  f ram  one  of 
his  own  poems,  Vergisa  die  iretwn  Todien  nichi : — **  For- 
gst  not  the  fiiithful  dead  I**  a  strong,  and  not  a  rain  appeal  I 

for  surely,  so  long  as  the  excellence  of  ^nerpus  sacrifice, 

and  bright  genius,  and  warm  feelings,  and  whatever  else  is 
brave,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  shall  be  h^d  in  esteem  amongst 
men,  this  faithful  Dead  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  but  his 
tomb  will  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  sanctuary  of 
deep  and  holy  emotions,  in  all  time  henceforward.  Nor  is 
the  sepulture  sanctified  by  his  ashes  alone.  A  fair  young 
sister  is  sleeping  there,  by  the  side  of  the  poet- 
soldier  ; — ^his  dearest  sister,  who  survived  but  to  complete  a 
last  labour  of  love,  his  portrait,  and  then  passed  away,  to 
rejoin  in  the  grave  the  object  of  her  undying  affection. 
Their  fellowship  had  been  too  intimate  and  entire  for  death 
to  disturb.  A  memory  of  the  loving  girl  will  for  ever  ac- 
company the  name  of  the  chief  tenant  of  that  tomb,  and 
adorn  it  with  another  and  more  beautiful  association. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  KORNER. 

Green  wave  the  Oak  for  ever  o'er  thy  rest! 
Thou  thst  beneath  its  crowning  foliage  steepest. 
And,  in  the  stillness  of  thy  Country's  breast. 
Thy  place  of  roeniory,  as  an  altar,  keepest  I 
Brightly  thy  wpaM  o'er  her  hills  was  poured. 
Thou  of  the  Lyre  and  Sword  I 

Rest,  Bard !  rest,  Soklierl— By  the  Father's  hand. 
Here  shall  the  Child  of  after.years  be  led, 
Vflih  his  wreatluoffbring  silently  to  stand 
In  the  hushed  presence  of  the  glorious  dead, 
Sokiier  and  Bard!— For  thou  thy  path  hast  trod 

With  Freedom  and  with  God  I 
The  Oak  wared  proudly  o'er  thy  buriaUrite, 
On  thy  crowned  bier  to  slumber  waniors  bore  thee  i 
And  with  true  hearts,  thy  brethren  of  the  flght 
'Wept  as  they  Tdled  their  drooping  banners  o'er  thee ; 
And  the  deoi  guns  with  roMing  p^  gave  token. 
That  L^e  and  Sword  were  broken  I 
Thou  hast  a  hero's  tomb !— A  lowlier  bed 
Is  hers,  the  gentle  girl,  beaide  thee  lying. 
The  gentle  girl,  that  bowed  her  Air  young  head, 
WThen  thou  wert  gone,  in  silent  sorrow  dying. 
Brotherl  true  friend  I  the  tender  and  the  bravel 

She  pined  to  share  thy  grave. 
Fame  was  thy  gift  from  others   but  ftar  her 
To  whom  the  wide  earth  heU  that  only  spot— 
— 5Ar  loved  tbeel— k>vely  in  your  lives  ye  were. 
And  in  your  earhr deaths  divided  not! 
Thou  bast  thine  0ak-4hy  trophy—what  hath  she  f 
Her  own  bieit  {riace  by  thee. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MARRIAGE  EVER 
CELEBRATED  IN  SCOTLAND 

Ths  marriage  of  our  Scottaih  monarch  James  IV.  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII,  of  England,  has 
merited,  from  its  eonaequenoes,  the  title  of  most  importanty 
because  it  united,  in  those  descended  from  it,  the  royal  fa> 
milies  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  terminated  thereby  the 
bloody  wars  which  had  so  long  desolated  both  of  them ; 
and  it  was  the  remote  means  of  introducing  and  fostei-ing 
all  the  arts  of  peace^  and  of  raising  Great  Britain  to  a  de- 
gree of  power  and  happiness,  which  the  countries  of  which 
it  consisted  would  never  have  otherwise  enjoyed.  James 
V^  the  son  of  that  marriage,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  father  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  she  was  the  mother  of  James 
VI.  In  this  way  that  prince  succeeded  to  the  Scottish 
orewn.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Eliiabfth  he  got  also  that 
of  Bnfflandf  as  the  deaoendaat  of  Margaret,  Henry  the 
Seveoth*s  daughter,  jnst  men^ned ;  and  thus  in  his  person 
were  joined  the  sovereignties  of  both  kingdoms. 

The  marriage  between  James  IV.  and  Margaret  took 
place  in  the  year  1603,  above  three  hundred  years  ago, — 
the  bride  being  fifteen,  and  the  bridegroom  twenty-.nine 
years  old.  The  following  circnmatances  of  the  bride's  jomv 
ney  to  Scotland,  her  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  nuptials  at  Holyvroes  (Holyrood),  cannot  fail 
to  be  not  a  little  intercating  to  ns  all,  when  we  reflect  what 
might  haM  heea  our  coalition  at  this  day  but  for  the  coup* 
sequences  of  tliat  marriager-the  gay  and  happy  events 
connected  with  wliich  an  b»w  to  be  shortly  detailed. 


I  King  Henry  himaelf  oondocted  his  daoghter  Oiroafli 
Northamptonshire,  and  then  consigiied  her  to  tbm  care  of 
the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  Northumberland.  Maxfpar^  tra- 
velled leisurely,  never  commencing  her  ride  till  bdoo,  nor 
continuing  it  beyond  five  o'clock,  when  she  reacked  tht 
castle  or  palace  prepared  for  her  recep tlon  during  die  nigbt. 
Wherever  she  appeared  she  was  greeted  kisdly :  fiilr  damet 
and  gallant  cavaUera  followed  in  her  train ;  and  everf  day 
produced  a  repetition  of  pageantry  and  jnbxiee.  After  a 
week's  progress  she  reached  Berwick,  where  tfae  Bari  of 
Northumberland  gave  up  his  fair  charge  to  the  Scattish 
lords  whom  James  had  appointed  ta  reoeii«  her.  Prona 
Berwick  she  dejiarted  in  regal  state,  attired  and  attended 
as  future  Queen  of  Scotland.  To  use  the  language  of  aa 
old  writer— <<  She  was  arrayed  and  crowned  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  sitting  in  her  litter  richly  appointed  ; 
her  footmen  nigh ;  her  palfrey  following  after,  led  by  Kr 
James  Wortley,  master  of  tiie  horse.  Next  came  her  ladiea 
and  gentlemen,  mounted  on  fair  palfreys,  with  their  har- 
ness ric  h  in  apparel ;  then  followed  her  chariot,  and,  after 
that,  gpiitlemen  on  horseback." 

In  that  manner,  attended  by  two  thomand  bonamtsi, 
she  approached  Lamher-church*  (or  Lamberierchey  as  the 
old  writers  call  it),  where  King  Jaaies'f  party  were  waitlag 
for  her  in  a  pavilion  which  had  been  erected  there  for  the 
purpose. 

«  When  she  was  come  there,^  says  the  same  ancient 
writer,  <<  the  Earl  of  Morton  advanced,  and  kneeling  Co 
the  ground,  made  the  receiving;  and  after  this  she  was 
brought  to  the  pavilion  appointed  for  recreation,  and  help^i 
down  and  kissed  by  the  said  lord.  After  the  receiving 
done,  each  put  himself  in  order,  and  the  Queen  mounted  on 
horsebacic  The  said  Lord  of  Northumberland  made  hia 
devoir,  at  the  departing,  of  gambades  and  leaps  with  his 
horse,  as  did  likewise  the  Lord  Scroop^  his  lather,  and 
many  others  that  took  charge." 

The  number  of  the  Scots  at  iha  junction  was  estimated 
at  one  thousand  persons.  Passing  through  Haddingtoui 
the  bridal  party  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, at  Dalkeith,  which  for  the  present  was  to  be  the  bouma 
of  Margaret's  pilgrimage.  At  the  gate  of  the  castle  aha 
was  met  by  the  Countess  of  Morton,  and  by  her  oondncted 
to  the  state^hamber,  where  King  James,  accompanied  by  a 
few  select  courtiers,  arrived  to  welcome  her  to  Snftlanii 
The  language  of  Somerset,  the  ancient  journalist,  regarding 
this  meeting,  is  so  naivi,  that  I  give  his  own  wordL  Al- 
luding to  the  happy  pair,  he  says,  *'  Having  made  eadk 
other  great  reverences,  his  head  being  uncovered,  tkep - 
kissed  together  f  and  in  likewise  kistid  the  ladies,  and 
others  also.  Then  the  Queen  and  he  went  aside,  and  com- 
muned for  lang  space;  she  hrid  good  manere,  and  he  bare- 
headed." Aftei'  this  courtly  introduction,  continues  the 
same  author,  ^  they  washed  their  hands  in  humble  rever- 
ence, and  after  set  them  down  togeder.  The  table  being 
cleared,  the  minstrels  began  to  bhwy  when  danced  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  my  Lady  Surrey.  This  doon,  the 
King  took  licence  of  her,  for  it  was  late,  and  went  to  hia 
bed  at  Edinburgh,  very  well  content  of  so  foir  maeting.** 

On  the  young  Queen's  departure  fhnn  Dalkeith,  she  was 
superbly  dressed.  She  was  seated  in  her  wheeled  carriage^ 
which  had  been  brought  with  her  from  England,  and 
which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  ever  had  been  seen 
north  of  the  Tweed  ;•{-  and,  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  she 
was  conveyed  towards  Edinburgli.  When  she  had  pro- 
ceeded a  few  miles  on  the  road  she  was  met  by  Jaanesi,  who^ 
vaulting  from  his  steed,  walked  for  some  time  by  her  side; 
then  exchanging  his  own  horse  for  her  more  gentle  palfrey, 
he  invited  her  to  mount  behind  him  ;  and  in  this  mann^ 
they  made  their  entry  into  Edinburgh.    Never,  perhapa 


where  there  Is 


•  Tbi«  b  Lamberton,  a  few  miles  mntb  of  Berwick,  wl 
s  toIU»«r.    It  if  the  first  Tillage  te  Soothod  after  laavli^ 
cult,  and,  tmcng  the  oouatry  people,  is  ahoostas  tatoaat ._ 
gular  marriages  oelebrated  there  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  I 
Oretna  Green  U  for  those  In  the  west    The  perale  In  r 
hood  have  a  pstrtioolar  respect ibr  LmmertomToa  m%t 
sayiiuE.  that  a  king  and  queen  w«t  ones  manrled  tliara; 

t  That  carrii^e  remained  la  Mutbvea  Qatta-^Ssr  Belts  L^  ^f 
QmemMarg.  "  — 
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were  royal  nnptiak  more  iportively  solemnized,  And  never 
wm  MdAl  pair  attended  by  a  more  numerous  and  merry 
caTskadc  The  Soots  are  said  to  hare  outshone  the  Eng. 
liah  in  the  svperb  housing^s  of  their  steeds,  their  brilliant 
arMsur,  mod  their  accoutrements.  On  approaching  the 
dmch  of  the  <<  Hoiy  Cross,^^  (Holyrood^  each  cavalier 
leaped  from  his  hone ;  and  James,  putting  his  arm  round 
MargtRt's  waist,  carried  her  to  the  altar,  at  which  they 
wtKt  emnomieaiiif  uniietL 

EMIGRATION. 

WHO  SHOULD  QO  TO  AMEEICA. 

It  cannot  be  worth  any  man*s  while,  who  has  a  means 
of  liring  at  home,  to  expatriate  himself,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
inf  a  profitable  office  in  America.  Much  less  is  it  advis- 
able for  a  person  to  go  thither,  who  has  no  other  quality 
to  recommend  him  but  his  birth.  In  Europe  it  has,  in. 
deed,  its  value ;  but  it  is  a  commodity  that  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  a  worse  market  than  to  that  of  America,  where 
people  do  not  inquire  concerning  a  stranger.  What  is  he  9 
boL  What  can  he  do$  If  he  has  any  useful  art,  he  is 
welcomed ;  and  if  he  exercises  it,  and  behaves  well,  he  will 
be  respected  by  all  that  know  him ;  but  a  mere  man  of 
quality,  who,  on  that  account,  wants  to  live  upon  the  pub. 
Uc  by  some  office  or  salary,  will  be  disappointed,  despised, 
and  disregarded.  The  husbandman  is  in  honour  there,  and 
even  the  mechanic,  because  their  employments  are  use- 
AiL  The  people  have  a  saying,  that  God  Almighty  is  him. 
self  a  mechanic,  the  greatest  in  the  universe;  and  he  is  re- 
ipected  and  admired  more  for  the  variety,  ingenuity,  and 
utility  of  handy-works,  than  for  the  antiquity  of  his  fa- 
mily. They  are  pleased  with  the  observation  of  a  negro, 
and  frequently  mention  it,  that  Boccarora  (meaning  the 
white  man)  make  de  black  man  workee^  make  de  horse 
workee^  make  de  ox  workee,  make  ebry  ting  workee,  only 
de  hog.  He,  de  hog,  no  workee ;  he  eat,  he  drink,  he  walk 
sbout,  he  go  to  sleep  when  he  please,  he  libb  like  a  gentle- 
man. According  to  these  opinious  of  the  Americans, 
one  of  them  would  think  himself  more  obliged  to  a  genea- 
logist, who  could  prove  for  him,  that  his  ancestors  and  re- 
lations for  ten  generations  had  been  ploughmen,  smiths, 
carpenteni,  turners,  weavers,  tanners,  or  even  shoemakers, 
and,  consequently,  that  they  were  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, than  if  they  could  only  prove  that  they  were  gentle- 
nen,  doing  nothing  of  value,  but  living  idly  on  the  labour  of 
others  mere  fruges  cfmsumere  na/i,*  and  otherwise  pood/or 
ntthiuff,  till  by  their  death  their  estates,  like  the  carcass 
of  tlie  negro*s  Gentleman  hog,  come  to  be  cut  up. 

With  regard  to  encouragements  for  strangers  from  go- 
vernment,  they  are  really  only  what  are  derived  from  good 
laws  and  liberty.  Strangers  are  welcome,  because  there  is 
room  enough  for  ^em  all,  and  therefore  the  old  inhabit- 
ants are  not  jealous  of  them ;  the  laws  protect  them  suffi- 
ciently, so  that  they  have  no  need  of  the  patronage  of  great 
men;  and  every  one  will  enjoy  securely  the  profits  of  his 
hulustry.  America  is  the  land  of  labour,  and  by  no  means 
what  the  Englbh  call  Lubberland,  and  the  French  Pays 
de  Cocagne,  where  the  streets  are  said  to  be  paved  with 
baltpeck  loaves,  the  houses  tiled  with  pancakes,  and  where 
the  fowls  fly  about  already  roasted,  crying.  Come  eat  me  ! 

Who  then  are  the  kind  of  persons  to  whom  an  emigra- 
tion to  America  may  be  advantageous  ?  And  what  are  the 
advantages  they  may  reasonably  expect?  Land  being 
cheap  in  that  country,  from  the  vast  forests  still  void  of 
inhabitants,  and  not  likely  to  be  occupied  in  an  age  to 
c<Mne,  hearty  young  labouring  men,  who  understand  the 
husbandry  of  com  and  cattle,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in 
that  country  as  in  Europe,  may  easily  establish  themselves 
there,  Pint,  they  must  engage  as  labourers,  and  a  little 
■wney  saved  of  the  good  wages  they  receive  there^  while 
they  work  for  others,  enables  them  in  time  to  buy  the  land 
*m1  begin  their  plantation,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by 
w  good  will  of  their  neighbours,  and  some  credit.  Mul- 
titudes of  poor  p«>ple  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 


Merely  to  sat  up  the  com. 


and  GermaAy>  have  by  this  means  in  a  fow  years  become 
wealthy  fiirmers,  who,  in  their  own  countries,  where  all 
the  lands  are  fully  occupied,  and  the  wages  of  labour  low, 
could  never  have  emerged  fh>m  the  mean  condition  wherein 
they  were  bom. 

Next  week, — or  in  an  early  week, — ^we  shall  give  extracts 
oit  letters  from  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  which  may 
be  useful  to  intending  emigrants. 

WiTCHCKAFT  AiTD  ITS  Belibyeks. — ^Wheu  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  was  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  a  wonum  was  put 
on  her  trial  for  witchcraft ;  having  done  many  injuries  to 
her  neighbours,  their  houses,  goods,  and  cattle,  by  means 
of  having  in  her  possession  a  ball  of  black  worsted,  which 
she  had  received  from  a  person,  who  told  her  that  it  had 
certain  properties.  The  poor  old  woman  did  not  deny  the 
possession  of  the  said  ball,  but  said  that  she  had  never  done 
any  one  harm  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  pood ;  and 
that  they  only  envied  her  having  such  an  important  thing 
in  her  possession.  "  Well,"  says  the  judge,  "  you  seem  to 
admit  having  used  the  ball  as  a  charm ;  now,  will  you  tell 
me  how  long  yon  have  had  it,  and  from  whom  you  had  it  P** 
The  poor  woman  answered,  that  she  kept  a  small  public 
house,  near  to  Oxford,  about  forty  years  ago ;  and  one  day, 
a  party  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  University  came  to 
her  house,  and  ate  and  drank  what  th'ey  liked  to  call  for, 
but  had  no  money  among  them  wherewith  to  pay  for  what 
they  devoured  $  and  that  one  of  the  young  men  gave  her, 
in  lieu  of  it,  the  said  ball,  which  he  assured  her  would  do 
wonders  for  her,  as  it  possessed  surprising  powers ;  and  the 
youth  looked  so  grave  and  wise,  that  she  believed  him ; 
and  she  had  no  occasion  to  repent  of  it,  for  it  had  really 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  her  and  others.  <*  Well,  my 
good  woman,"  said  his  Lordship,  <<  did  the  young  man  say 
any  thing  about  unwinding  the  ball  ?"  "  O  yes,  my  Lord, 
he  told  me,  that  if  I  should  do  so,  the  charm  would  be 
gone ;  and  here  it  hi  (producing  it)  in  the  same  state  I  had 
it  forty  years  ago."  The  judge  having  requested  her  to 
hand  it  up  to  him  for  his  inspection,  he  thus  addressed  the 

jury  : "  Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  known  to  some  of  you 

that  I  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  it  is 
now  about  forty  years  ago.  Like  some  of  my  companions, 
I  joined  in  youthfrd  frolics,  which  riper  judgment  taught 
me  were  wrong.  On  one  occasion  about  that  period,  I  re- 
collect  of  going  to  the  house,  which  it  appears  this  woman 
then  kept ;  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  companions  having 
any  money,  I  thought  of  this  expedient  in  order  to  satisfy 
her  claim  upon  us.  1  produced  a  ball  of  black  worsted, 
and  having  written  a  fow  Hebrew  characters  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  I  put  it  inside,  telling  her,  that  in  that  consisted  a 
charm  that  would  do  wonders  for  her  and  others :  seeing 
she  believed  in  the  deception,  we  quietly  took  our  de- 
parture,  but  not  before  I  had  enjoined  her  never  to  undo 
the  said  ball.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  prove  to  yoor 
minds  the  folly  of  those  who  beliere  in,  and  persecute,  such 
deluded  and  silly  creatures  as  this  woman,  now  arraigned 
as  a  witohy  I  will  undo  this  ball  before  yoor  eytt,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  find  the  characters  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  forty  years  ago."  The  judge  toon  unwound  the 
ball,  and  prodnced  the  identical  paper,  with  the  Helnvw 
characters ;  which  so  convinced  the  jury  of  the  foUy  and 
absurdity  of  the  then  general  belief,  that  the  woman  waf 
immediately  pronounced  KOT  ouilty,  and  discharged. 

OaoAMic  DsFBCTS.— ProfiMsor  JUdolphi,  in  a  memoir  read 
before  the  Berlin  Aesdemr  of  Seieoces,  remarks,  thai  the  interw 
marriage  of  parties  who  labour  under  defective  organs,  is  not  a 


matter^of  such  little  moment  as  many  appreheod.  <*  It  fell 
under  our  obtenration,**  says  he,  **  that  here,  in  Beriin,  a  deaf 
person  having  married  a  person  who  could  hear,  the  male  off- 
spring of  this  marriage  are  all  deaf  and  dumb,  whilst  the  fe- 
males have  their  heanng  perfect.  It  has  been  also  communi- 
cated from  North  Amenca,  that,  in  one  femilv  several  members 
for  various  generations  have  been  struck  with  blindness  at  a 
cerUin  age.  Block  mentions,  that,  in  the  family  of  a  Berliner, 
a  severing  of  the  iris  and  a  central  cataract  are  hereditary ;  and 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  giri,  who  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  that 
femily,  end  is  afflidsd  with  these  erib  hi  both  eyes.  lodcMi, 
we  may  observe  the  absence  of  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye  m 
more  animals  than  the  white  mouse  and  rabbit*^'  ^ 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


BUSKSHTB  OF  THOUOWT. 

Mnrn. 
Mind  has,  by  its  own  natire  energnr,  won  for  ittelf  its 
proper  station  in  the  affairs  of  the  external  world.  Not 
only  has  it  giTen  laws  to  nature,  hut  it  is  now  exerting  su- 
preme dominion  orer  the  great  heart  of  society.  The  spirit 
(tf  the  age  is  of  its  begetting;  the  march  of  intellect  is  but 
its  going-forth.  The  age  of  reason  long  ago  commenced.  In 
its  infancy,  by  the  mere  norelty  of  its  appearance,  It  startled 
the  state  "  from  its  propriety :"  then  came  its  non-age, — the 
period  between  puberty  and  manhood,^ — during  which  its 
dumicter  was  lelt  to  be  doubtful,  as  at  suck  seasons  charec- 
ter  always  is.  But  the  fixed  time  awaited  it;  the  inerit- 
able  years  advanced,  and  its  manhood  appeared  in  the  attri- 
butes of  resolution.  Such  is  the  attitude  which  it  has  now 
assumed ;  the  free  daring  of  its  mien  is  not  to  be  cowed. 
It  wakes,  glorious  in  iu  strength,  as  the  sun  when  be  rises, 
like  a  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course.  But  shall  its  set- 
ting come  also  at  last  ?  Nay,  what  has  mind  to  do  with 
rising  or  setting,  or  with  day  and  night?  Chance  and 
change  approach  not  the  pure  element  which  it  inhabiteth ; 
time  is  but  the  motion  of  its  thoughts,  and  space  only  the 
intuition  of  its  feelings.  Let  but  its  fiat  be  uttered,  and 
the  universe  shall  shake  to  its  foundations,  or  a  new  world 
start  from  the  ruins  of  the  okL 

GREAT  M£N. 

In  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  individuals,  some  now 
and  then  rise  up,  who,  through  a  singular  force  and  elevation 
of  soul,  obtain  a  sway  over  men*s  minds  to  which  no  limits 
can  be  prescribed.  They  speak  with  a  voice  which  is 
heard  by  distant  nations,  and  which  goes  down  to  future 
ages.  Their  names  are  repeated  with  veneration  by  mil- 
lions, and  millions  read  in  their  lives  and  writings,  a  quick- 
ening testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  mind,  to  its  moral 
strength^  to  the  reality  of  disinterested  virtue.  These  are 
the  true  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  They  share  in  the  royalty 
of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  a  greatness  which  will  be 
more  and  more  ftlt.  The  time  is  coming,  its  signs  are  vi- 
sible, when  this  long-mistaken  attribute  of  greatness  will 
be  seen  to  belong  eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  to  those, 
who,  by  their  character,  deeds,  sufferings,  writings,  leave 
imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of  themselves  on  the 
htmian  mind. 


OBTHODOXY. 


Orthodoxy*  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  a  right  opU 
nion,  and  hath  been  used  by  churchmen  as  a  term  to  de- 
note a  soundness  of  doctrine  or  belief  with  regard  to  all 
points  and  articles  of  fiiith.  But  as  there  have  been  among 
those  churchmen  several  systems  of  doctrine  or  belief,  they 
all  assert  for  themselves  that  they  on/y  are  orthodox,  and 
in  the  right,  and  that  all  others  are  heterodox,  and  in  the 
wrong.  What  is  orthodoxy  at  Constantinople,  is  hetero- 
doxy, or  heresy,  at  Rome.  What  is  orthodoxy  at  Rome,  is 
heterodoxy  at  Geneva,  London,  and  many  other  places. 
Wl)at  was  orthodoxy  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  be- 
came heresy  in  the  reign  of  his  sister  Mary ;  and  in  Eliza- 
beth's time  things  changed  their  names  again.  Various 
was  the  fate  of  Uiose  poor  words  in  the  reigns  of  our  suc- 
ceeding kings,  as  the  currents  of  Calvinism,  Arminianism, 
and  Popery  ebbed  and  flowed. — Dr.  Robertson. 

•  The  definition  given  br  a  Loanbesd  wearer  to  a  <«iliiiartoa  carter. 
Is  as  complete,  and  more  brief—**  I  say,  Darid^you  that  kens  a*  thing, 
the  minister  was  telling  us  yesterday  about  orthodoxy  andAeterodkuy— 
now,  what's  that  f '*— ^  ini  soon  tell  ye  that,  Jodu^Wben  y«Nir  dozy 
apd  my  doxy  'gree,  yc  observe— well,  that's  orthodoxy ;  but  when  your 
doxy  and  my  doxy  diflbr-^that's  beterodoxy.**~No  definition  could  be 
more  complccc. 


THE  PBITIOOAT  KUUL 

Patronage  is  the  most  absurd  and  unreasonable  bosMJiga 
ever  inflicted  upon  men.  One  great  apology  fbr  its  mmm 
is^  that  the  pitwiutee  must  every  way  be  fit  for  thgae  vpoB 
whom  he  is  forced,  for  the  Presbytery  have  lirfseij  Um. 
Now,  observe  this  reasoning.  The  ooiltgt  of  pbyikbBa 
license  a  profi»sional  man,  but  of  all  whom  they  " 
they  aUf»w  me  to  make  my  chmce.  Not  so  the  i 
the  Presbytery : — here  is  the  man,  and  a  whole  4 
must  take  him  to  be  their'  pastor.  How  shamefoJly 
absurd  I  I  can  choose  the  man  to  care  for  my  body,  hat  I 
cannot  choose  the  man  to  care  for  my  soul  1 1  The  aaass 
holds  with  respect  to  a  lawyer  : — ^he  has  been  Hoenaedby  Ite 
feurulty  of  advocates,  but  I  may  take  my  choice  of  any  one 
I  think  best : — thus  1  may  choose  the  man  to  whom  I 
commit  my  character  or  my  worldly  fortune ;  but  the  potivB 
and  the  Presbytery  will  force  me  to  commit  my  apiritoal 
comfort  and  eternal  welfiire  to  any  man  they  pleaae.  Now, 
I  have  a  word  for  the  patron.  He  has  a  beautifbl  daugh- 
ter, and  an  accomplished  young  lady  she  is.  I  say  to  her 
father,  the  patron  of  the  kirk,  I  mean  to  present  a  husband 
to  your  daughter,  and  she  must  marry  him  whether  sfas 
will  or  not.  It  is  true,  he  is  not  w^l  behaved,  and  he  will 
spend  her  fortunelll  What  an  outcry  the  father,  and 
mother,  and  daughter  would  make.  You  will  ruin  my 
daughter*s  comfort  all  her  life.  What,  then,  I  reply,  you 
will  ruin  my  comfort  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  Which  is  the  most  to  be  pitied — your  daughter  or 
me  ?  Let  the  affair  of  patronage  be  &irly  examined,  and 
you  will  perceive  the  colouring  of  the  picture  hi  not  over- 
charged. But  patronage  takes  other  cunning  ways  to  effect 
the  same  purpose.  The  young  preacher  makes  up  to  the 
patron^s  daughter,  for  he  knows  well  that  in  any  other  way 
he  will  never  get  a  kirk.  And  now  the  patron*s  daughter 
must  be  provided  with  a  husband,  at  the  expense  of  the 
feeling,  comfort,  and  edification,  of  a  whole  paiisli,  during 
his  incumbency.  Now,  a  kirk  that  is  disposed  of  in  this 
way  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  petticoat  kirk.  But 
if  the  preacher  has  money  or  friends,  ways  and  means  may 
be  taken  secretly  to  buy  the  living.  And  this  is  somfr' 
times  resorted  to.  In  this  case^  we  may  safely  call  the 
kirk  sccrectly  bought,  a  penny  kirk.  Another  way  ouiy 
Yte  open  for  the  disposal  of  a  kirk,  uid  that  Lb  in  the  case  oif 
an  election.  The  patron  may  say  to  an  elector,  if  you  vote 
for  me  or  my  fiiend  you  shall  have  the  vacant  kirk  1  A 
kirk  disposed  of  in  this  way  may  be  called  a  poHiical  kirk. 
The  words  sound  harmoniously — A  petticoat  kirk — a 
penny  kirk->a  political  kirk  1 — Dr.  Kidd  of  Aberdeen. 

MANUFACTTTEES.      . 

Manufoctures  are  founded  in  poverty.  It  is  the  multi- 
tude of  poor  without  land  in  a  coimtry,  and  who  must 
work  for  others  at  low  wages,  or  starve,  that  enables  un- 
dertakers to  carry  on  a  manufacture^  and  to  aflford  it  che^ 
enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  same  kind  from 
abroad,  and  to  bear  the  expense  of  its  own  exportation. 
But  no  man  who  can  have  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  sn^ 
ficient  by  his  labour  to  subsist  his  fiimily  in  pleuty,  is  poor 
enough  to  be  a  manufecturer,  and  to  work  for  a  nmster. 
Hence,  while  there  is  land  enough  in  a  country  sufllicient 
for  the  people,  upon  easy  terms,  there  can  be  no  manufiic- 
tures  to  any  amount  or  value.  It  is  an  observation  found- 
ed upon  facts,  that  the  natiunl  livelihood  of  the  thin  inhabit- 
ants of  a  forest  country  is  hunting;  that  of  a  greater  num- 
ber pasturage;  and  that  of  a  middling  population  agricul- 
ture; and  that  of  the  greatest,  manufoctures;  which  last  must 
subsist  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  full  country,  or  they 
must  be  subsisted  by  charity,  or  perish. — Franklin. 

The  OmoAK. — ^Two  Highlandmen,  kilted  in  primitive 
order,  dropped  inadverteptly  into  8t  Paul*s  Chapel,  York 
Place,  on  a  Sunday,  and  seated  themselves  in  a  respectable 
pew.  Having  never  been  in  an  Episcopal  chapel  befbre^ 
their  astonishment  cannot  be  described  on  a  beautiful  sym* 
phony  being  struck  up  by  the  organist  At  that  instant 
a  gentleman  came  to  take  possession  of  the  seat,  and  civilly 
laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them,  and  pointed 
to  the  door.  **  Hont  tout  !**  cried  Ae  Hightender,  «  tak* 
out'Donald  there,  he  be  a  far  betl^^^ncer  thui  i 
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TO-MORROW. 

Abridged  from  Mm  Edgeworih, 

•Obythlt  detcitaUa  T^wwrwl'^^  thing  always  expwied,  y«t 


It  lias  kmf  teen  my  intentimi  to  write  my  own  history ; 
mmA  I  am  determined  to  begin  it  to-day ;  for  half  the  good 
imwHioni  of  my  \\St  havo  been  iruetrated  by  my  nnf<Htn. 
note  haUt  of  putting  things  off  till  to-morrow. 

Wben  I  was  a  yonngman.  I  need  to  be' told  that  this  was 
my  only  fiiolt ;  1  beiiered  it ;  and  my  Tanity  or  ladness 
paranadcd  me  that  this  firalt  was  Imt  small,  and  that  I 
dwuM  easily  core  myself  of  it  in  time. 

That  time,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and  at  my  ad- 
▼aaeed  time  of  liiiB^  I  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  amend- 
iBCnt,  hoping,  however,  that  sincere  rqientanoe  may  stand 
instoad  of  reformation. 

My  father  was  an  eminent  London  bookseller:  he  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  over  a  new  biographical  dictionary  on 
the  day  when  I  was  brought  into  the  world ;  and  at  the 
■Mment  when  my  birth  was  announced  to  him,  he  had  his 
finger  upon  the  name  BatU  ;  he  read  aloud — *<  BatU^  can- 
onteed  bishop  of  Ccaarea,  a  theological,  centrorersia^  and 
moral  writer.** 

<(  My  boy,**  continued  my  Esther,  *<  shall  be  named  after 
this  great  man,  and  1  hope  and  believe  that  I  riiall  live  to 
see  liim  either  a  celebrated  theological,  controversial,  and 
moral  author,  or  a  bishop.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  ex- 
pect that  he  should  be  both  these  good  things.*' 

I  was  diristened  Baril,  according  to  my  father*s  wishes ; 
and  his  hopes  of  my  future  celebrity  and  fortune  were  con> 
ftimedy  during  my  childhood,  by  instances  of  wit  and  me* 
mory,  which  were  not  perhaps  greater  than  what  could 
have  been  inmd  in  my  little  contemporaries,  but  whidi 
appcwed  to  the  vanity  of  parental  fondness  extraordinary,  if 
not  snpfmatuFsl. 

When  I  was  sent  to  a  public  school,  I  found  among  my 
compaiiions  so  many  temptatkHu  to  idleness,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  quickness  of  my  parts,  I  was  generally  flogged 
twice  a-wedu  As  I  grew  older,  my  reason  might  perhaps 
have  taught  me  to  correct  myself,  but  my  vanity  was  ex- 
cited to  persist  in  idleness  by  certain  imprudent  sayings  or 
whisperings  of  my  fother. 

When  I  came  home  fhnn  school  at  the  holydays,  and 
when  complaints  were  preferred  against  me  in  letters  fhmi 
my  schoolmaster,  my  fother,  even  while  he  affected  to  scold 
me  for  my  negligenoe,  flattered  me  in  the  most  dangerous 
manner  by  adding — amd€  to  some  fHend  of  the  fiunUy-* 

<'  My  Basil  is  a  strange  fiellow ;  can  do  anything  he 
pleases — all  his  masters  say  so ;  but  he  is  a  sad  idle  dog — 
all  your  men  of  genius  arc  so ;  puts  off  business  always  to 
the  last  moment  ■  .all  your  men  of  genius  do  so.  For  in- 
stance there  is whose  third  edition  of  odes  I  have  just 

published  what  an  idle  dog  he  is.  Yet  who  makes  such 
a  noise  in  the  world  as  he  does  P — ^puts  off  everything  till 
faiorroip,  like  my  Basil ;  but  can  do  more  at  the  last  mo- 
ment than  any  man  in  England—that  is,  if  the  fit  selies 
him ;  for  he  does  nothing  but  by  fits ;  has  no  application 

none  ;  says  it  would  <  petrify  him  to  a  dunce.*  I  never 
knew  a  man  of  genius  who  was  not  an  idle  dog.** 

Not  a  syllable  of  sodi  speeches  was  lost  upon  me ;  the 
ideas  of  a  man  of  genius  and  of  an  idle  dog  were  soon  so 
firmly  joined  together  in  my  imagination,  that  it  was  im- 
possible  to  separate  them,  either  by  my  own  reason  or  by 
durt  of  my  preceptors. 

Basirs  fother  got  time  to  change  his  notions  as  the 
son  praoeeded  in  the  old  course.  He  obtained  a  patron  in 
»-leamed  prdate,  and  was  educated  fbr  the  ehuroh  with 
good  hopes  of  pr^ement.  He  sayi,— My  patron,  who 
seemed  to  like  me  the  better  the  oftener  I  dined  with  him, 
gave  me-  reason  to  hope  Aat  he  would  provide  for  me 
handsomely.  I  vhm  not  yet  ordained,  when  a  Uvfaig  of 
four  hundred  per  annum  Mi  into  his  (^ft;  he  hdd  it  over 
for  sosae  months,  as  it  was  thought,  on  puipose  for  me. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  emplofid  me  to  write  a  charity 
sermon  for  Urn,  whidi  ho  was  to  pr(adk>  bs  it  was  expect- 


ed, to  a  crowded  eengfffation.  None  but  thoae  who  are 
themselves  slaves  to  the  habit  of  procrastination,  will  be- 
lieve that  I  eould  be  so  foolish  as  to  put  off  writing  this 
sermon  till  the  Saturday  evening  before  it  was  wanted. 
Some  of  my  young  companions  came  unexpectedly  to  sup 
with  me;  we  sat  late;  in  the  vanity  of  a  young  author, 
who  glories  in  the  rapidity  of  composition,  1  said  to  my- 
self that  I  could  finish  my  sermon  in  an  hour's  time.  But, 
alas  I  when  my  companions  at  length  departed,  they  left 
me  in  no  condition  to  comi^ete  a  sermon.  I  fell  fost  asle^, 
and  was  wakened  in  the  morning  by  the  bishop's  servant. 
The  dismay  I  felt  u  indescribable ;  I  started  up — it  waa 
nine  o'clock;  I  began  to  write ;  but  my  hand  and  my  mind 
trembled,  and  my  ideas  were  in  such  confusion,  that  I  could 
not,  freat  genius  as  I  was^  produce  a  beginning  sentence  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

1  kept  the  bishop's  servant  forty  minutes  by  his  watch  ; 
wrote  and  le-wrote  two  pages,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room ;  tore  my  two  pages ;  and  at  last,  when  the  fioot- 
man  said  he  could  wait  no  longer,  was  obliged  to  let  him 
go  with  an  awkward  note^  pleading  sudden  sickness  for  my 
apology.  It  was  true  that  I  was  sufficiently  sick  at  the  time 
when  I  penned  this  note ;  my  head  ached  terribly;  and  I 
kept  my  room,  reflecting  upon  my  own  folly,  the  whole  of 
the  day.  *  1  foresaw  the  consequences  ;  the  living  was  given 
away  by  my  patron  the  next  mornings  and  all  hopes  of  fk» 
ture  fovour  were  absolutely  at  an  end. 

Basil's  next  adventure  was  in  the  suite  of  lA>rd  Macart- 
ney  to  China,  for  which  voyage  he  made  immense  prepare* 
ticnis,  but  unfortunately  lost  his  ship ;  and  did  not  recover 
it  till  at  Sumatra.  His  resolution  was  now  taken  to  write 
a  history  of  China,  which  should  make  his  own  fortune, 
and  delight  his  fisther;  but  when  at  Pekin,  he  found  hia 
note-books  had  been  lefl  in  hb  bed  on  ship-board,  and  his 
remarks,  written  down  on  scraps  of  paper,  were  mialaid, 
long  beforo  he  came  to  require  them.  Through  nsgUgence, 
Basil  got  into  disagreeable  adventures,  and  finally  returned 
home^  neither  richer  nor  wiser  than  when  he  left  England. 
Besides  his  imperfi?et  notes,  he  firond  his  great  work  on 
China  forestalled  by  a  more  prompt  and  industrious  writer, 
probably  of  very  inforior  ability.  That  he  might  be  able 
to  redeem  lost  time,  Basil  set  off  to  an  unde  Lowe,  who, 
he  says,  lived  in  the  country,  in  a  retired  part  of  England. 
He  was  a  farmer,  a  plain,  sensible,  affectionate  man ;  and, 
says  Basil,  as  be  had  often  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him, 
I  made  no  doubt  that  I  should  be  an  agreeabl  guest.  I  had 
intended  to  have  written  a  few  lines  the  week  before  I  set 
out,  to  say  that  I  was  coming ;  but  I  put  it  off  till  at  last  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  ftselesfl^  because  I  should  get  there 
as  soon  as  my  letter. 

I  had  so(m  reason  to  regret  that  I  had  been  so  ne^igent; 
for  my  appearance  at  my  uncle's,  instead  of  creaUng  that 
general  joy  which  I  had  expected,  threw  the  whole  house 
into  concision.  It  happened  that  there  was  company  in 
the  house,  and  all  the  bedt  were  occupied.  While  1  waa 
taking  off  my  boots,  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  my 
aunt  Lowe  say,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  distress  and  reproach, 
<<  Cornel  is  heP^My  goodness  1  What  shall  we  do  for  a 
bed  ?  How  could  he  think  of  coming  without  writing  a 
line  before-hand  ?  My  goodness  !  I  wish  he  was  a  hun- 
dred miles  of^  I'm  sure.** 

My  uncle  shook  hands  with  me,  and  welcomed  me  to  old 
England  again,  and  to  his  house ;  which,  he  said,  should  al- 
ways be  open  to  all  his  relations.  I  saw  that  he  was  not 
pleased;  and,  a^  he  was  a  man  who,  according  to  the  English 
phrase,  scorned  to  keep  a  thing  long  ^pon  hU  mindy  be  let  me 
know,  before  he  had  finished  his  first  gbiss  of  ale  to  my  good 
health,  that  he  waa  inclinable  to  take  it  very  unkind  in-- 
deedy  that,  after  all  he  had  said  about  my  writing  a  letter 
now  and  then,  just  to  say  how  I  did,  and  how  I  was  goi^g 
on,  I  had  never  put  pen  to  paper  to  answer  one  of  his  let- 
ten,  since  the  day  I  first  promised  to  write,  which  was  the 
day  I  went  to  Eton  school,  till  this  present  time  of  speaking. 
I  had  no  good  apology  to  make  for  myself  but  I  attempted 
all  manner  of  excuses;  that  1  had  put  off  writing  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  till  I  was  ashamed  to  write 
at  all ;  that  it  was  not  from  ii-ant  of  ap^ion,  &C 
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Mj  niiele  took  np  hii  pipe  md  pnflM  away,  -VTbllt  I 
•tpoke ;  and,  when  I  bad  said  all  that  I  conld  deriae,  I  sat 
«ilent ;  for  I  saw,  by  tiie  looks  of  all  pnsent^  that  1 
had  not  nended  tb«  matter.  My  auat  pursed  up  her 
iBouth,  and  **  wondered,  if  she  must  tell  the  plaia  truth, 
that  so  great  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Basil  could  not,  when  it 
must  give  him  so  little  trouble  to  indite  a  letter,  write  a 
few  lines  to  an  uncle,  who  had  begged  it  so  oHeo,  and  who 
had  ey«r  been  a  good  frioid." 

<^Say  nothin^^  of  that,*'  said  my  undet — ^^I  scorn  to 
h&m  that  put  into  account.  1  loved  the  boy,  and  all  I 
oould  do  was  done  of  course  ;  that>  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  1*11  never  trouble 
him  with  begging  a  letter  from  him  no  more.  Ftn*  now  1 
see  he  does  not  care  a  fig  for  nie  i  and  of  course  I  do  not 
care  a  fig  for  he.  Lucy,  hold  up  your  head,  girl ;  and 
don*t  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  hanged.** 

My  cousin  Lucy  was  the  only  person  present  who  seemed 
to  have  any  compassion  for  me ;  and,  as  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes  to  look  at  her  when  her  fother  spoke,  she  appeared  to 
tee  quite  beentifuL  I  had  always  thought  her  a  pretty 
girl,  but  she  never  struck  me  as  any  thing  very  extraordi- 
nary till  this  moment  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  of- 
fonded  my  uncle;  I  saw  he  was  seriously  displeased,  and 
that  his  pride,  of  which  he  had  a  large  portion,  had  con- 
quered  his  affection  for  me. 

^  *Ti8  easier  to  lose  a  friend  than  gain  one,  young  man,** 
said  he ;  *<  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  as  this  world  goes,  it 
is  a  foolish  thing  to  lose  a  friend  for  want  of  writing  a  let- 
ter or  so.  Here*s  seven  years  I  have  been  begging  a  letter 
now  and  then,  and  could  not  get  one.  Never  wrote  a  line 
to  me  before  you  went  to  China;  should  not  have  known  a 
word  about  it  but  for  my  wife,  who  met  you  by  mere 
chance  in  London,  and  gave  you  some  little  commissions 
for  the  children,  whkh  it  seems  you  forgot  tiU  it  was  too 
late.    Then  after  you  came  back,  never  wrote  to  me.** 

^  And  even  not  to  write  a  line  to  give  one  notice  of  his 
coming  here  to-night,**  added  my  aunt. 

<<0h,  as  to  that,**  replied  my  uncle,  '<he  can  never  find 
our  larder  at  a  nonplus ;  we  have  no  dishes  for  him  dressed 
Chinese  fashion ;  but  as  to  roast  beef  of  old  England,  which, 
1  take  it,  is  worth  all  the  foreign  meats,  he  is  welcome  to  it, 
and  to  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleMes.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  see  htm  as  an  acquaintance,  and  so  forth,  as  a  good 
Christian  ought,  but  not  as  the  fovoniite  he  used  to  be- 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  things  cannot  be  both 
done  and  undone,  and  time  that*s  past  cannot  come  back 
again,  that  is  dear ;  and  cold  water  thrown  on  a  warm 
heart  puts  it  out  i  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  Lucy, 
bring  me  my  night-cap.*' 

Lucy,  I  think,  mglied  onee^  and  I  am  sure  I  sighed  above 
a  dozen  times ;  but  my  uncle  put  on  his  red  niglit-cap,  and 
heeded  us  not.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  have  been  bettor  disposed  toward  me,  after  having 
dept  off  his  anger.  The  moment  that  I  appeared  in  the 
morning,  the  childrNi,  who  had  been  in  bed  when  I  ar- 
rived the  prece^Bing  night,  crowded  round  me ;  and  one  cried, 

« Cousin  Basil,  have  you  brought  me  the  tumbler  you 
promised  me  from  China  P** 

«  Cousin  Badl,  where*s  my  boat  ?*' 

«  Oh,  Basil,  did  you  bring  me  the  the  calibash  box  that 
you  promised  me  P** 

«<  And  pray,"  cried  my  aunt,  ^  did  you  bring  my  Lucy 
the  fan  that  she  commissioned  you  to  get  ?** 

«« No,  ni  warrant,**  said  my  unde.  "  He  that  cannot 
bring  himself  to  write  a  letter  in  the  course  of  seven  years, 
to  his  friends,  will  not  be  apt  to  trouble  his  head  about  their 
fbolidi  commissions,  when  he  is  in  foreign  parts.** 

Though  I  was  abashed  and  vexed,  I  summoned  snfident 
courage  to  reply  that  I  had  not  neglected  to  execute  the  com- 
missions of  any  of  my  friends ;  but  that,  by  an  unlucky 
acddent,  the  badcet  into  which  I  had  packed  all  their  things 
was  wadied  overboard. 

**  Hum  I**  said  my  undo. 

<<  And  pray,"  said  my  aunt,  ^  why  were  they  all  packed 
in  a  bad&etP  Why  were  not  they  put  into  yoor  trunks, 
where  they  might  have  been  safo  ?" 


I  was  obliged  to  coaftss  that  I  had  delayed  to  purduae 
them  till  after  we  left  Pekin ;  and  that  the  trunks  weiv 
put  on  board  before  they  were  all  procured  at  Canton. 
My  vile  habit  of  procrastination  I  How  did  I  sufler  for  it 
at  this  momentl  Lucy  began  to  make  excuses  for  mcs, 
which  made  me  blame  mysdf  the  more ;  die  said,  that  aa 
to  her  fon,  it  would  have  been  of  littU  or  no  use  t»  hcrf 
that  die  was  sure  she  should  have  broken  it  before  it  had 
been  a  waek  in  her  possesdon ;  and  that,  thefefore,  wbm  was 
glad  that  she  had  it  not.  The  children  wars  ckuoMrooa  m 
thdr  grief  for  the  lots  of  the  boat,  the  tumbleiv  and  the 
calibash  boxes  ;  but  Lucy  contrived  to  quiet  them  in  tasae^ 
and  to  make  my  peace  with  all  the  younger  part  of  tlie  &- 
mily.  To  reinstate  me  in  my  unde*s  good  graces  was  im. 
posdble ;  he  would  only  r^ieat  to  her, — *^  The  ironng  man 
has  lost  my  good  opinion ;  he  will  never  do  any  good. 
Prom  a  child  upwards,  he  has  always  put  off  doing  eveiy- 
thing  he  ought  to  do.  He  will  never  do  any  good  (  he  wUl 
never  be  any  thing." 

My  aunt  was  not  my  friend,  because  die  suspected  that 
Lucy  liked  me ;  uid  she  thought  her  dau^ter  might  do 
much  better  than  marry  a  man  who  had  quitted  the  prate, 
don  to  which  he  was  bred,  and  was,  as  it  seemed,  little 
likely  to  settle  to  any  other.  My  pretensions  to  genius  and 
my  literary  qualifications  were  of  no  advantage  to  mo^ 
either  with  my  unde  or  my  aunt ;  tlie  one  b^ig  <Mt^  a 
good  farmer,  and  the  other  only  a  good  housewiftb  They 
contented  themsdves  with  asking  me,  cooUy,  what  I  had 
ever  made  by  bdngan  author  ?  And,  when  I  was  forced  to 
answer,  nothing,  they  smiled  upon  me  in  sconi.  My  pride 
was  roused,  and  I  boasted  tikat  I  expected  to  reodve  at  least 
£600  for  my  Voyage  to  China,  which  I  hoped  to  completa 
in  a  few  wedcs.  My  atmt  looked  at  me  with  astonishment ; 
and,  to  prove  to  her  that  I  was  not  passing  the  boands  of 
truth,  I  added  that  one  of  my  travelling  companions  had^ 
as  I  was  credibly  informed,  rscdved  a  thousand  pounds  for 
his  narrative,  to  which  mine  would  certainty  ba  f$r  aupo* 
rior. 

^  VHien  it  is  done,  and  when  you  have  the  money  i» 
your  hand  to  show  us,  I  shall  believe  you,"  said  my  aunt ; 
<<  and  dien,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  begin  to  think  of 
my  Lucy." 

<<  He  shall  never  have  her,**  said  my  unde ;  <<  he  will 
never  come  to  good.     He  shall  never  have  her.** 

During  my  stay  at  my  unde*s,  I  recdved  several  letters 
from  my  father,  inquiring  how  myworic  went  on,  and 
urging  me  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  posdble,  lest  another 
Voyage  to  China,  which  it  was  reported  was  now  cosnpos- 
ing  by  a  gentleman  of  high  reputation,  should  come  out  and 
predude  mine  for  ever.  I  cannot  account  for  my  folly  ; 
the  power  of  habit  is  imperceptible  to  those  who  aobmit 
pasdvdy  to  its  tyranny.  Prom  day  to  day  I  oonthaued 
procrastinating  and  dghing,  till  at  last  the  fotal  news«am« 
that  <<  Sir  George  Stannton*s  History  of  the  Embassy  to 
China,**  in  two  volumes  quarto,  was  actually  published. 

And  now  two  mehuicholy,  idle,  years  passed  over  Basil^ 
who  all  the  while  deplored  that  he  could  not  marry  Lucy^ 
and  every  day  resolved  to  begin  one  of  his  thousand  schemes 
of  advancing  himsdf  fo-morrow.  At  this  time  his  fotlier 
died,  and  left  Basil,  though  sorrowing  and  rqjienting,  richer 
than  he  dther  expected  or  deserved;  and  though  Paraaer 
Lowe  persisted  in  refusing  his  consent  to  his  daughter 
marrjring  a  man  of  a  putting  off  temper,  Lucy's  mothsr 
was  sofloied  on  hearing  of  the  inheritance,  and  she  pro* 
nused  to  befriend  him,  if  for  one  six  months  he  would  at- 
tend to  business,  and  $how  that  he  omM  come  to  good* 
With  this  motive  Basil  persevered ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  daimed  the  reward.  But  Parmer  Lowe  was  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  durability  of  this  wonderful  and  sudden 
refimnation.  He  would  not  give  his  conaent,  nor  would 
Lucy  marry  without  it.  It  was  in  vain,  says  Basil,  that 
I  combated  her  resolution :  1  alternately  ressnted  and  de- 
plored the  weakness  which  induced  Lucy  to  sacrifice  her 
own  happiness  and  mine  to  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  a 
fother ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  respecting  her  the  more  for 
her  adhering  to  what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty.  The 
sweetness  of  temper,  gepitkness  oi  diqHMitioa,  and 
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fisCy,  wkkh  wtt»  ^kennA  <m  tkli  tryinf  •ocMkpn,  ondMred 

Her  fftUier,  notwithstanding  hit  detan&taiatkm  to  be  as 
iauBo^abte  as  a  rock,  began  to  maniftstsyviplDiiiaofinter- 
aal  agitadoa ;  and  one  night,  after  hnaking  his  pipe)  and 
tbavwiDg  4e>wn  the  tengs  and  poicer  twioe,  which  Lucy 
twice  replaced,  he  exclaimed,  «  Luey,  girl,  you  are  a  fool  1 
Mid,  what  it  worse,  yon  are  growing  into  a  sMre  sliadow. 
¥«■  are  hwaktef  my  heart.  ¥rhy  I  know  tliis  man,  ^is 
Basil,  tMa  oursed  nephew  of  mine,  will  nerer  come  to  good. 
Bat  camet  yon  marry  him  withont  my  consent  ?** 

Upon  this  hint  Lncy's  scruples  vanished;  and,  a  lew 
dafi  afterward,  we  were  married.  Prudence,  virtae,  pride, 
lo^  erery  strong  motiTe  wliich  can  act  upon  the  human 
BMnd,  otimulated  mo  to  exert  myself  to  prore  tliat  I  was 
withy  of  this  most  amiable  woman.  A  year  passed  away, 
and  my  Locy  said  tliat  she  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her 
choice.  She  took  the  most  afiSectioaate  pains  to  conTinee 
her  father  that  she  wai  perfectly  happy,  and  that  he  had 
jadgcd  of  me  too  hardily.  His  deliij^t,  at  seeing  his 
daughter  happy,  yanquished  his  reluctance  to  aclcnowledge 
that  he  had  rhimged  his  opinion.  I  never  shaU  Ibrget  the 
pleaenre  I  Mt  at  hearing  him  confess  tlat  he  had  been  too 
positive,  and  that  liis  Lucy  had  made  a  good  match  for 


Alas  I  when  I  had  obtained  this  testimony  in  my  fhToor, 
wlicn  I  had  established  a  character  for  exertion  and  punc- 
tuality, I  began  to  relax  in  my  efforts  to  deserve  it :  I  in- 
dnlged  myself  in  my  old  habits  of  procrastination.  My 
costomers  and  comitry  correspondents  began  to  complain 
that  their  letters  were  unanswered,  and  that  dieir  oi^ew 
were  neglected.  Their  remonstrances  became  asore  and 
more  urgent  In  process  of  time ;  and  nothing  but  actually 
sseiiig  the  dates  of  their  letters  could  convince  me  that  they 
wepe  in  tho  right,  and  I  was  in  the  wrong.  An  old  friend 
of  my  fiither*s,  a  rich  gentleman,  who  loved  books  and 
hooght  aU  that  wen  worth  buying,  sent  me,  in  March,  an 
order  fbr  books  to  a  considerable  amount.  In  April  he 
vioca  to  remind  me  of  his  first  letter. 

April  3. 

*  My  dear  Sir,— Last  month  1  wrote  to  request  that  yon 

*  wnmid  aend  me  the  following  books  ^— I  haTe  been  much 
'disappointed  by  not  receiving  them  ;  and  I  request  you 

*  will  be  so  good  as  Ibrward  them  tmmedUUefy. — I  am,  my 

<  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  J.  €.* 

In  May  he  wrote  to  me  again. 

*  Dear  Sirr— I  am  much  surprised  at  not  having  yet  re- 

<  ceived  the  books  I  wrote  fbr  last  March— beg  to  know 

*  the  cause  of  this  delay ;  and  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  9tc  J.  C 

Thit  reprimand  had  little  eflFect  upon  me,  because,  at  the 
tiaae  when  1  received  it,  I  was  intent  upon  an  ol^ect,  in 
oompariaon  with  which  the  trade  of  a  bookseller  appeared 
ahoatetely  below  my  censideratien.  I  was  inventing  a  set 
of  new  taaes  for, the  minister,  fbr  which  I  expected  to  be 
liberally  rewarded.  Like  many  men  of  genius,  I  was  al- 
ways disposed  to  think  that  my  fortune  was  to  be  made  by 
some  extraordinary  exertion  of  talent,  instead  of  the  vulgar 
means  ^  daily  industry.  I  was  ever  searching  for  some 
short  cti/  to  the  temple  of  Fame^  instead  of  fbUowing  the 
healen  road. 

I  was  a  publisher,  as  well  as  a  bookseller,  and  vrnt  as- 
sailed by  a  tribe  of  rich  and  poor  authors.  The  ridi  com- 
plained continnally  of  delays  that  affected  t&ir  fame ;  the 
poor  of  delays  that  ooncomed  their  interest,  and  sometimes 
their  very  existence.  I  ivas  cursed  with  a  compassionate 
as  weUas  with  a  procrastinating  temper ;  and  I  fluently 
advanced  money  to  my  poor  authors,  to  compensate  fbr 
my  neglect  to  settle  their  accounts,  and  to  free  myself  f^rom 
the  tormest  of  their  reptoaches. 

About  this  time  Basil  put  a  helping  hand  to  his  disas- 
trous fortune  by  losing  a  MSS.,  which  the  author  valued 
at  LJIMN^  and  fbr  which  he  accordingly  prosecuted  the  loser, 
and  obtained  that  sum  as  damages.  His  wife's  relations, 
who  saw  the  trial  in  the  newspapers,  were  eiuaged  at  this 
occurrenoe ;  but  her  patience  and  kindness  continued  unez- 
haosted,  and  her  gentle  influence  was  ever  exerted  to  dia- 
Niada  her  ho^md  fr«m  hii  various  ddktmm,  and  to  fin 


Ua  attention  to  his  proper  busiBesB.  Her  advloe  Basil 
would  have  taken  if  he  had  been  able,  but  habit  was  pow. 
erfUi,  and  befbre  applying  again  to  business,  he  had  to 
fini^  a  pamphlet -against  government,  whidi  was  to  make 
his  isrtimo,  and  bring  all  the  Whigs  to  his  shop.  And 
thus  time  passsd,  bushMH  was  more  and  more  neglected, 
and  Bsail  abandonlBg  hie  involvod  afhirs  in  despair,  was 
dedarsd  a  bankrupt,  and  dnwwn  into  the  King's  Bench. 
We  must  DOW  adopt  his  own  words.  My  wilb's  relations 
BBfused  to  give  me  any  assistance;  but  her  ftther  offered  to 
receive  her  and  her  liftle  boy,  on  condition  that  she  would 
part  from  me,  and  spend  the  remahider  of  her  dayv  with 
them.  This  she  positively  refused ;  and  I  new  shall  fus 
get  the  mannenvf  her  refosaL  Her  character  rose  in  ad- 
versity. Witti  the  utmost  feminine  gentleness  and  delicacy, 
sIm  had  a  degree  of  coevage  and  fbrtitude  wliich  I  have 
seldom  seen  equalled  in  any  of  my  own  aex.  She  fbllowed 
me  to  prison,  and  supported  my  spirits  by  a  tStousand  daily 
instances  of  kindness.  During  eighteen  months  that  she 
passed  with  me  in  a  prison,  which  we  then  thought  must  be 
my  abode  fbr  lifs,  she  never,  by  word  or  look,  nminded 
me  that  I  was  the  cause  of  our  mlsfbrtunes  s  on  the  con- 
trary, she  drove  this  idea  fVom  my  thougltts  with  all 
the  address  of  female  affection.  I  cannot,  even  at  Ais 
distance  of  titae,  recall  these  things  to  my  memory  without 
tears. 

What  a  woman,  wliat  a  wife  had  I  reduced  to  distress  t 
I  never  saw  her,  even  in  the  first  months  of  our  marriage, 
so  cheerful  and  so  tender  as  at  this  period.  She  seemed  to 
have  no  existence  but  in  me,  and  in  our  little  boy ;  of  whom 
she  was  doatingly  fond.  He  was  at  this  time  just  aUe  to 
run  about  and  talk ;  his  playfU  caresses,  his  thoughtless 
gaiety,  and  at  times  a  certain  tone  of  compassion  fbr  poor 
papa  were  very  touching.     Alas !  he  Mttle  foresaw  •  •  * 

But  let  me  go  on  vrith  my  history,  if  I  can,  without  an- 
ticipation. 

Among  my  creditors  was  a  Mr.  Nun,  a  paper-mafker, 
who,  ftom  his  frequent  dealings  with  me,  had  occasion  to 
see  something  of  my  chamcter  and  of  my  wife^ ;  he  admired 
her,  and  pitied  me.  He  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
deUf^ited  In  doing  all  the  good  in  his  power.  Onemoming 
my  Lucy  came  into  my  room  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy. 

«  My  love,"  said  she,  "here  is  Mr.  Nun  below,  waiting 
to  see  you ;  but  lie  says  he  will  not  see  you  ttU  I  have  told 
yon  the  good  news.  He  has  got  all  our  creditors  to  enter 
into  a  compromise^  and  to  set  you  at  liberty.  ** 

I  was  tranqrarted  with  joy  and  gratitude :  our  benevo- 
lent friend  was  waiting  in  a  haduwy-coaeh  to  carry  us 
away  fVom  prison.  When  I  began  to  thank  him,  he  stop, 
ped  me  with  a  blunt  declaration  that  I  was  not  a  bit 
obliged  to  him ;  fbr  that,  if  I  had  been  a  man  of  straw,  he 
wonM  have  done  just  the  same  fbr  the  sake  of  my  wif^ 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  one  or  other  the  best  woman 
he  had  ever  seen,  Mrs.  Nun  always  excepted. 

He  proceeded  to  inlbrm  me  how  he  had  settled  my 
aflairs,  and  how  he  had  e4>tained  flrom  my  creditors  a  small 
alhiwonce  fbr  the  Immediate  support  of  myself  and  fhmity. 
He  had  given  up  the  third  part  of  a  considerable  sum  due 
to  himsdf.  As  my  own  house  was  shut  up,  he  insisted 
upon  taking  us  home  with  him :  "  Mrs.  Nnt,**  he  said, 
^  had  proviM  a  good  dinner ;  and  he  must  not  have  her 
ducks  and  green  pease  upon  the  taMe,  and  unfriends  to  eat 
them.*' 

Never  were  ducks  and  green  pease  more  acceptable ;  never 
was  a  dinner  eaten  with  more  appetite,  or  given  with  more 
good-wilL  I  have  often  thought  of  this  dinner,  and  compared 
the  hoapitatity  of  this  simple-hearted  man  with  the  ostenta- 
tion of  great  fblks,  who  give  splendid  entertainments  to  those 
who  do  not  want  them.  In  trifles  and  in  matters  of  conse- 
quence this  Mr.  Nun  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  unaf« 
fbctedly  generous  men  I  ever  knew ;  but  the  generous  actions 
of  men  in  middle  1^  are  lost  in  obscurity.  No  matter. 
They  do  not  act  tnm  the  love  of  fkme ;  they  act  fhmi  a 
better  motive^  and  they  have  their  reward  in  their  own 
hearts. 

As  I  was  passing  through  Mr.  Nttn*k  warehouse,  I  was 
thinking  of  writing  something  on  this  ysubfect;  but  whe- 
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tber  it  ahoold  be  a  poetio  ethukotk,  in  the  form  9i**An  Ode 
ieMm  who  Uati  empeets  t/,*'  or  a  preet  woric,  vnder  the 
title  of  «  Mod&tn  ParalMs,''  ia  the  mamier  of  Plutarch,  I 
had  not  decided,  when  1  warn  roused  from  my  reverie  hy  my 
wife,  who  poinUng  to  a  large  hale  of  paper  that  was  di- 
rected to  <"  EMekiei  Crqfi,  merokani,  PhUad^hia,''  aak- 
<ed  me  if  I  knew  that  this  gentleman  was  a  rery  near  rela- 
tion of  her  mother  P  « la  he,  indeed  ?**  eaid  Mr.  Nun. 
<<  Then  I  can  aesure  you  that  yon  hare  a  relation  of  whom 
you  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  :  he  is  one  of  the  moat 
Tcspeetable  merchants  in  Philadelphfa." 

«  He  was  not  very  rich  when  he  left  this  eonntry  about 
six  years  ago^**  said  Lucy. 

«  He  has  a  very  good  fortune  now,**  aniprered  Mr.  Nun. 

«  And  has  he  made  this  rery  good  fortune  in  six  years  P*' 
cried  I.  ^  My  dear  Lucy,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
any  relations  in  America.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  OTer 
there  myself*' 

'<  Away  from  all  our  friends  T*  said  Lucy. 

« I  shall  be  ashamed^**  replied  I,  « to  see  them  after  all 
that  has  happened.  A  bankrupt  cannot  haye  many  friends 
The  best  thing  that  I  can  possibly  do  is  to  go  orer  to  a  new 
world,  where  I  may  establish  a  new  character,  and  make 
a  new  fortune.** 

My  Lucy  consented  to  accompany  m&  She  spent  aweek 
in  the  country  with  her  father  and  friends,  by  my  particular 
desire;  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  preridl  upon  ^tr  to 
stay  with  them,  promising  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of 
her  and  her  little  boy  during  my  absence ;  but  she  steadily 
persisted  in  her  determination  to  acc(»npany  her  husband. 
I  was  not  too  late  in  going  on  ship-board  this  time;  and, 
during  the  whole  voyagi^  I  did  not  lose  any  of  my  goods ; 
for,  in  the  first  places  1  had  very  fow  goods  to  lose,  and,  in 
the  next,  my  wifo  took  entire  charge  of  those  few. 

And  now  behold  me  safely  landed  at  Philadelphia,  wiUi 
one  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket — a  small  sum  of  money ; 
but  many,  from  yet  more  trifling  beginnings,  hare  grown 
liJi  in  Americai  My  wifo*s  relation,  Mr.  Croft,  bad  not 
so  much,  as  I  was  told,  when  he  left  England.  Many 
passengers,  who  came  over  in  the  same  ship  with  me  had 
not  half  80  much.  SeTeral  of  them  were^  indeed,  wretdi- 
edly  poor. 

Among  others,  there  was  an  Irishman,  who  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Bamy,  a  contraction,  I  beliere^  for  Bar- 
naby.  As  to  his  surname  he  could  not  undertake  to  spell 
it ;  but  he  assured  me  there  was  no  better.  This  man, 
with  many  of  his  relatives^  had  come  to  England,  according 
to  their  custom,  during  harvest  time^  to  assist  in  reaping, 
because  they  gain  higher  wages  than  in  their  own  country. 
Bamy  heard  that  he  should  get  still  higher  wages  for  la- 
bour in  America,  and  accordingly  he,  and  his  two  sons, 
lads  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  took  their  passage  for  Phila- 
delphia. A  merrier  mortal  I  never  saw.  We  used  to  hear 
him  upon  deck,  continually  singing  or  whistling  his  Irish 
tunes;  and  I  should  never  have  guessed  that  this  man*s 
life  had  been  a  series  of  hardships  and  misfortunes. 

When  we  were  leaving  the  ship  I  saw  him,  to  my  great 
surprise^  crying  bitteriy;  and,  upon  inquiring  what  was 
the  matter,  he  answered  that  it  was  not  fbr  himself,  but 
for  his  sons^  he  was  grieving,  because  they  were  to  be  made 
Redempium  men, — ^That  is^  they  were  to  be  bound  to  work, 
during  a  certain  time,  fbr  the  captain,  or  fbr  whomever  he 
pleased,  till  the  money  due  fbr  their  passage  should  be  paid. 
Though  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  any  one*s  thinking 
of  coming  on  board  a  vessel  without  having  one  fhrthing 
in  his  pocket,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  paying  the  money 
for  this  poor  fellow.  He  dropped  down  on  the  deck  upon 
both  his  knees  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and, 
holding  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  prayed,  first  in  Irish,  and 
then  in  English,  with  fervent  fluency,  that  <<  I  and  nine 
might  never  want ;  that  I  mif^t  live  long  to  reign  over 
him;  that  success  might  attend  my  honour  wherever  I 
went;  and  that  I  might  enjoy  for  evermore  all  sorts  of 
blessings  and  crowns  of  glory.**  As  I  had  an  English  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  silent  gn^tnde^  I  was  rather  disgusted 
by  all  this  eloquence;  I  turned  away  abruptly,  and  got 
into  the  boat  which  waited  to  carry  me  to  shore. 


As  we  rowed  away  I  looked  at  my  vdfe  and  child,  ami 
reproached  myself  with  having  indulged  in  the  luxury  «f 
generosity  perhaps  at  their  expense. 

My  wife*s  relation,  Mr.  Croft,  received  us  bettar  ^kam 
she  expected,  and  worse  than  I  hoped.  He  had  the  fi^e  of 
an  acute  money^making  man ;  his  manners  were  motfaotf- 
cal ;  caution  was  in  his  eye,  and  prudence  in  all  his  Bas- 
tions. In  our  first  half  hoiir*8  conversation  he  oouTioeed 
me  that  he  deserved  the  character  he  had  obtained,  of  bcinf 
upright  and  exact  in  all  his  dealings.  His  ideas  were  jvst 
and  clear,  but  confined  to  the  objects  immediatdy  reladiif 
to  his  business ;  as  to  his  heart,  he  seemed  to  have  no  nt^ 
tion  of  general  philanthropy,  but  to  have  perfiKtly  leamei 
by  rote  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.  He  appeared  dlqiosed 
to  do  charitable  and  good-natured  actions  firom  reason,  and 
not  from  feeling ;  because  they  were  proper,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  were  agreeable.  1  felt  that  I  should  respect,  but 
never  love  him;  and  that  he  would  never  either  love  or 
respect  me,  because  the  virtue  which  he  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  was  that  in  which  I  was  most  deficient — punc- 
tuality, 'ii 

But  I  will  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  my  first  convenatioB 
with  him;  and  from  that  a  better  idea  of  his  character  may 
be  formed  than  I  can  aflurd  by  any  description. 

I  presented  to  him  Mr.  Nuti*s  letter  of  introduction,  and 
mentioned  that  my  wife  had  the  honour  of  being  rdaled 
to  him.  He  perused  Mr.  Nun*s  letter  very  slowly.  I  wso 
determined  not  to  leave  him  in  any  doubt  respecting  who 
and  what  I  was ;  and  I  briefly  told  him  the  particulars  of 
my  history.  He  listened  with  immovable  attention ;  and 
when  I  had  finished  he  said,  ^  You  have  not  yet  told  me 
what  your  views  are  in  coming  to  America.** 

I  replied,  <<  that  my  plans  were  not  yet  fixed.** 

^But  of  course,**  said  he,  «yon  cannot  have  left  home 
without  forming  some  plan  for  the  future.  May  I  ask 
iriiat  line  of  life  you  mean  to  pursue  P** 

I  answered,  <<Uiat  1  was  undetermined,  and  meant  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances.** 

<'  Circumstances  !**  said  he ;  ^<  May  I  request  you  to  ex- 
plain yourself  more  fully  P  for  I  do  not  precisely  understand 
to  what  circumstances  you  allude.*' 

I  was  provoked  with  the  man  for  being  so  slow  of  appre- 
hension ;  but,  when  driven  to  the  necessity  of  explaining,  I 
fbund  that  I  mysdf  did  not  understand  what  I  meant 

I  changed  my  ground ;  and,  lowering  my  tone  of  confi- 
dence^ said  that,  as  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  country,  I 
should  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  better-inlbrmed 
persons ;  and  that  I  begged  leave  to  address  myself  to  him, 
as  having  had  the  most  sncceflsiiil  experience. 

After  a  considerable  pause,  he  replied,  it  was  a  hasar- 
dous  thing  to  give  advice ;  but  that,  as  my  wife  was  his  ra> 
lation,  and  he  held  it  a  duty  to  assist  his  relations,  he 
should  not  decline  giving  me — all  the  advice  in  his  power. 

I  bowed,  and  felt  chilled  all  over  by  his  manner. 

<<And  not  only  my  advice,**  continued  he;  «but  my 
assistance — in  reason.*' 

I  said,  « I  was  much  obliged  to  him.** 

<<  Not  in  the  least,  young  man ;  yon  are  not  in  t>e  least 
obliged  to  me  yet,  for  I  have  done  nothing  for  you.** 

This  was  true,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say  I  was 
silent 

^  And  that  which  I  may  be  able  to  do  for  you  in  future 
must  depend  as  much  upon  yourself  as  upon  me.  In  the 
first  place,  before  I  can  give  you  any  advice^  I  must  know 
what  you  are  worth  in  the  world  ?** 

My  worth  in  money,  I  told  him,  with  a  forced  smile,  was 
but  very  trifling  indeed.  With  some  hesitation  I  named 
the  sum. 

"  And  you  hare  a  wife  and  child  to  support  !**  said  he, 
shaking  his  head.  <<  And  your  child  is  too  young  and  your 
wifb  too  delicate  to  work.  They  will  be  said  burdens  upon 
your  hands ;  th^ise  are  not  the  things  for  America.  Why 
did  you  bring  them  with  yon  P  But,  as  that  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  mended,**  continued  he,  <<we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  support  them.  You  say  you  are  ignorant  of 
the  country.  I  must  explaii^  to  you  then  how  money  is  t9 
be  made  here,  and  by  whom.   Thecl|m  of  labourers  make 
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'  TMdily,  if  they  Are  Indoftrimif ;  becamo  they  hATe 
high  wafes  and  conBtaet  employmeiit ;  utiflcert  voA,  m»- 
chanicii  carpenters,  shipwrights,  wheelwrights,  smiths^ 
hricklAyers,  maaons,  get  rich  here,  without  dilBciihy,  fnm 
the  aaae  caiaes ;  but  all  these  things  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tioQ  lor  you.  You  hare  head,  not  hands,  I  peroeiTe.  Now, 
mere  head,  in  the  line  of  bookmaking  or  bookadilng,  brings 
in  but  poor  profit  in  this  country.  The  sale  for  imported 
books  is  extensire ;  and  our  printers  are  doing  something  by 
sabscription  here,  in  Philadelphia,  and  inNew  York,  they  tell 
■ae.  But  London  is  the  place  for  a  good  bookseller  to  thrive ; 
and  you  come  from  London,  where  you  tell  me  yon  were  a 
bunkrupt.  1  would  not  advise  you  to  hare  anything  more 
to  do  with  bookselling  or  bookmaking.  Then,  as  to  be- 
coming a  planter — Our  planters,  if  they  are  skilful  and  la- 
borious, thrive  well ;  but  you  have  not  capital  sufficient  to 
clenr  Und  and  build  a  house ;  or  hire  servants  to  do  the 
work  Ibr  which  you  are  not  sufficiently  robust  Besides,  I 
do  not  imagine  that  you  know  much  of  agricultural  con- 
ceraa,  or  country  business ;  and  even  to  oversee  and  guide 
others,  experience  is  necessary.  The  life  of  a  back  settler  I 
do  not  advise,  because  you  and  your  wife  are  not  equal  to  it 
You  are  not  accustomed  to  live  in  a  log  house,  or  to  feed 
upon  racoons  and  squirrels ;  not  to  omit  the  constant  dread, 
if  not  inuninent  danger,  of  being  burnt  in  your  beds,  or 
scalped  by  tlie  Indians  with  whom  yon  would  be  surrounded. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  see  no  line  of  life  that  promises  wellibryon 
but  that  of  a  merehant;  and  1  see  no  means  of  your  getting 
into  this  line,  without  property  and  without  credit,  except  by 
going  into  some  establidied  bouse  as  a  clerk.  You  are  a  good 
penman  and  a  ready  accountant,  I  think  you  tell  me  ; 
and  I  presume  you  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping. With  sobriety,  diligence,  and  honesty,  you 
may  do  well  in  this  way;  and  may  look  forward  to  bdng 
a  partner,  and  in  a  lucrative  situation  some  years  hence. 
This  is  the  way  1  managed  and  rose  myself  by  degrees 
la  what  you  see.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  at  first  encvmberei 
with  a  wift  and  young  ddld.  In  due  time  I  married  my 
master^  daughter,  which  was  a  great  furtherance  to  met 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  your  wife  is  my  reliction  { and 
to  be  married  to  the  relation  of  a  rich  merchant  is  next 
best  to  not  being  married  at  all,  in  your  situation.  I  told 
you  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  proflfer  assistance  as  well  as 
advice:  so  take'up  your  abode  with  me  for  a  fortnight: 
in  that  time  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  are  acta- 
ble of  being  a  clerk ;  and,  if  you  and  I  should  suit,  we  will 
talk  fisrther.  You  understand  that  I  enter  into  no  engage 
Bent,  and  make  no  promise ;  but  shall  be  glad  to  lodge 
you,  and  your  wife^  and  little  boy,  for  a  fbrteight :  and  it 
will  be  your  own  fitult,  and  must  be  your  own  kMs,  if  the 
visit  turns  out  waste  of  time.  I  cannot  stay  to  talk  to  you 
any  loogo*  at  present,**  added  he,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
«lbr  I  hare  business,  and  business  waits  for  no  man.  Go 
back  to  your  inn  for  my  relation,  and  her  little  one.  We 
dine  at  two  preciaely.**-l(  To  be  concluded  next  week.) 

SHORT-HAND  WRITING  AND  THE  PRESS. 

The  Romans  invented  short  or  abridged  writing,  which 
enabled  their  secretaries  to  collect  the  speeches  of  orators, 
however  rapidly  delivered.  The  characten  used  by  such 
writen  were  called  notes.  They  did  not  consist  in  lettCTS 
of  the  alphabet,  but  certain  marks,  one  of  which  often  ex- 
pressed a  whole  word,  and  frequently  a  phrase.  The  same 
description  of  writing  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the 
words  stenography,  tachygraphy,  and  echography.  From 
notes  came  the  word  notary,  which  was  given  to  all  who 
professed  the  art  of  quick  writing.  The  system  of  aale 
writing  was  not  suddenly  brought  to  perfoction— it  only 
came  into  fhvour  when  the  professora  most  accurately  re- 
port an  excellent  speech  which  Cato  pronounced  in  the 
Senate.  The  orators,  the  philosephenv  the  dignitaries,  and 
nearly  all  the  rich  patricians,  then  took  for  secretaries  nota- 
writns,  to  whom  they  allowed  handsome  pay.  It  was 
ahal  to  take  from  their  slaves  all  who  had  intellect  to  ae- 
^uire  a  knowledge  of  that  art  Gmterus  has  preserved, 
for  our  information,  the  notes  of  Tyro,  the  f^eed-man  of 
Cicero.    The  republic  and  th«  Govemment  of  cities  also 


maintained  at  their  expense  these  secretaries.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  detail  the  history  of  the  notaries  in 
Europe,  who  socceeded  the  tobeUimu  of  Rosae.  The  in- 
tention is  only  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  ot  short, 
hand-writing,  and  to  prore  the  great  estimation  in  which 
the  art  was  held  by  aneient  statesmen  and  orators. 

Next  to  the  art  of  printing,  short-hand  writing  claims 
the  admiration  of  mankind  ;  it  may  be  called  the  triumph 
of  human  intellect  The  wisdom  of  the  senate,  the  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  and  the  dieU  of  legal  tribunals,  are 
now  diffused  ovmt  the  British  islands  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  eagle*s  wing.  The  learning,  taste,  and  reasoning  of  the 
most  distinguidied  men,  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  lips 
of  the  speakers,  and  conveyed  daily  and  hourly  by  the  press 
of  Great  Britahymust  produce  light  and  knowledge  among 
the  people^  which  no  other  system  of  education  can  impart 
The  advantages  derived  from  short-hand  writing  are  not 
only  great  in  a  public  point  of  view,  but  privatdy  the  art 
is  us^fhL  The  student  who  attends  lectures  may  bring 
away  the  very  words  of  the  lecturer,  and  impress  upon  the 
mind  at  leisure  the  correct  ideas  of  a  speaker,  in  a  vray 
that  can  never  lead  to  error.  The  art,  some  yean  ago>  was 
not  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  in  Engliuid.  The  de- 
bates in  the  British  Parliament  were  reported,  but  the 
writen  conveyed  no  valuable  information  to  the  public 
The  speeches  reported  were  too  often  the  mere  composition 
of  reporters,  who  wrote  ftom  miuaatorj.  We  hare  now,  so 
for  as  the  limits  of  newspapen  will  allow,  the  emphatio 
words  of  the  leaden  in  Parliament,  upon  all  important 
subjects.  It  is  true  inaccuracy  will  sometimes  occur,  but 
every  one  who  has  attended  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  must  know  that  erron 
are  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper  focilities  to  report 
The  distance  at  which  strangen  or  writen  are  placed  from 
the  speaken  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Con>- 
mons  is  too  great  It  is  impossible  to  hear  persons  who 
q>eak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  obosrre  that  a  reporter  cannot  report  accurately  that 
which  he  does  not  distinctly  heai^  and  cleariy  understand. 
We  are  enabled  to  make  what  may  be  considesed  a  bold 
assertion,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  namdy,  that  a  short* 
hand  writer,  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  can  hear,  may 
commit  to  paper,  if  necessary,  every  word  uttered  by  a 
speaker.  The  skill  evinced  daily  in  the  art.  of  reporting, 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  great  firandations  of  publio 
liberty ;  and  every  friend  to  the  British  CoMtitution  shouM 
stand  forward  the  advocate  of  reporters,  who  hare  done 
much  within  the  last  twenty  yean  to  promote  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
the  maials  of  the  peoplo. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  piove  that  the  presAt  sys- 
tem of  reporting  Is  advantageous  to  domestie  peace,  and  the 
stability  of  Govemment  The  people  of  England  are  tbe 
best  subjects  in  the  worid,  provided  they  find  in  their 
rulen  due  regard  for  the  principles  of  that  constitution 
which  their  best  blood  has  been  so  often  and  so  nobly  shed 
to  defend.  Expose  foiriy  the  sentiments  of  the  repnaenta* 
tires  in  Fariiament,  who  discuss  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, and  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  form  plans  of  con- 
spiracy, treason,  and  disaffection,  which  have  generally  been 
the  result  of  fUse  or  mistaken  views  of  the  measures  of 
Governments.  The  public  press  is  now  a  stream  of  light 
and  inibnnation,  flowing  through  the  United  Kingdom^  and* 
should  any  Govemment  be  weak  enough  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, the  obstruction  must  produce  consequences  fetal  in- 
deed to  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  Let  the  press  be  on- 
shackled,  and  its  licentiousness,  which  seems  to  be  an  inse- 
parable vice,  stand  restrained  by  wise  legislative  enactments. 
Experience  has  proved  that  no  Govemment  can  expect  to 
prosper  without  a  f^.prass.  The  great  Republie  of  Yen- 
ici^  established  upon  a  system  of  secrecy,  fell  a  vkUm  to  that 
veryprindpleb  The  measuresofitscovmdl,  though  hitended 
to  promote  the  public  interest^  were  dark  and  mystertpus. 
The  people  kept  in  ignorance,  and  naturally  suspicious  of 
all  ruUn,  encaged  in  ploU  aninst  the  State,  and  at  last 
the  army  itsJ^  on  which  the  Senate  most  relied  for  protec- 
tion,  became  the  destroyer  of  the  Republic     Had  Venice 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


in  tbe]ileiiitttde  of  her  grmtDew^  ycwe—gJ  a  free  proM,  mmd 
not  the  Mw  policy  of  oonoialm«nly  th*  gorcruBent  of  tlMt 
once  poweviU  eom»«rokd  ifente  might  Iwre  existed  to  Ab 
^7.  Events  of  more  reeent  date  have|>roved,  that  an  at- 
tempt  to  Iceep  down  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  restraint  upon 
the  Press  must  excite  uniTersal  disgust,  and  Icindle  the 
flame  of  revolutiou;  tliat  flame  which  droTe  Charles  X. 
from  the  throne  of  the  Boorhons.  Han[»il7  there  isno  ap. 
preliension  tliat  the  liberty  of  the  press  can  be  suppressed  in 
this  country ;  whilst  short-hand  writing  grres  to  the  repor. 
ter  the  iuTaluaUe  power  of  spreading  truth  and  infonna- 
ticm  over  the  land,  the  people  may  bowst  of  advantages  un- 
known to  surrounding  nations. 

SCOTTISH  TEA-PARTY, 

FROM  W0I8TLK  BINKIK, 

Now  let*s  siDg  how  Miss  M'Whtrty, 

T*otber  eveniiig  hsd  a  psrty^ 
To  litTO  a  cup  of  tes ; 

And  how  the  had  collected 

All  the  fritods  that  she  respected, 
AU  ts  merry  ts  merry  could  be. 

Dames  and  damsels  came  in  dozens, 

With  two-three  coantry  cousins. 
In  their  lily-white  so  gay; 

Just  to  sit  and  chitter-cnatter, 

0*er  a  cup  of  sealdinff  water, 
In  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
(Spekemh^00hraUfewuat9Oieti.)  Dear  ase,  how  has  ya  bssn  thb 
laog  time,  Bfcm?  Pretty  wesi,  I  tkaafc  yt,  msa.  How  hae  ys  baso 
younal*  ?  O  mem,  mem,  I've  been  verra  ill  wi*  tho  rbeumstisins,  and 
though  I  was  your  tippet,  1  couldna  be  (U'er  o'  stitchn  than  I  am ;  but 
whan  did  you  see  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  mem  J  O  mem,  1  hae  na  seen  her 
thU  lang  time.  Did  ye  no  hear  that  Mrs.  Pinkerton  and  1  hae  had  a 
dIfRsrcnce  ?  No,  mem,  I  did  na  hear.  What  was*t  about,  mem  ?  1*11 
tell  you  what  It  was  about,  Bsem.  I  gaad  o*er  to  ca' upon  her  yaa  day, 
and  when  I  gaes  In,  ye  see,  she's  sitting  feeding  the  parrot,  and  I  says 
tas  her,  BIrs.  Pinkerton,  bow  d*ye  do  mem  ?  and  she  never  let  on  she 
heard  me  ;  and  I  says  apdn,  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  how  d'yedo,  I  says  ?  and 
wl*  that  she  turns  about  and  says,  says  she,  Mts.  M'Saunter,  I*m  really 
astonished  you  should  come  and  ask  me  how  1  do,  consldertng  the  man. 
Iter  you*Te  ridiculed  me  and  my  husband  In  public  oonpaniest  Mrs 
Pinkerton,  quo'  I,  wtuifs  that  y  ssean,  mem  f  and  thsashehe 
gied  me  a*  the  lU-aaannered  abuse  you  aan  possibly  eoncoive. 
iusftsagrs  to  her,  quo*  I,  tbat*sno  what  I  came  to  hear,  and  if  that's  the 
way  ye  Intend  tae  gact  on,  quo*  I,  I  wish  yegude  morning ;  so  I  comes  awa' 
Kow  IMl  ten  ye  what  a*  this  is  about  Ye  see,  it  was  just  about  the 
term  time,  ye  ken,  they  flitted  oboon  us,  and  I  gaed  up  the  term  mom. 
ing  tae  see  if  they  wanted  a  kettlebolled  or  ony  thing  o*  that  Mod;  and 
when  I  gaes  in,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  be*s  sitting  In  the  middle  o*  the  floor, 
and  the  barber's  shaving  him,  and  the  barber  bad  laid  a*  his  face  round 
wi'  the  ufkiie  salp,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  ye  ken,  has  a  vera  red  nose,  and 
the  red  nose  sticking  through  the  white  salp.  Just  put  me  in  mind  o'  a 
carrot  sticking  through  a  cottj/floweri  and  I  very  innocently  happened 
tae  mention  this  In  a  party  where  I  had  been  dining,  and  some  offid* 
ous  body's  gane  and  tellt  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton^  Une 
tMs  wonderftiVy  amlsa..-'What  d*yethtadc  o>  Mrs.  Finkp  F  Deed  mem, 
*e*«  no  worth  your  while;  but  did  you  bear  what  happened  to  Mia 
Caapperton  the  Itber  day  P  No  mem.  You  se^  she  was  coming  down 
MontroscStreet,  and  she  had  on  a  red  pelisse,  and  a  white  muS;  and 
there's  a  bubbly-jock  coming  out  o'  the  brewery,  and  whether  the  rod 
pellsBe  had  ta'en  the  beast's  eye  or  no,  I  dlnna  ken,  but  the  bubbly.Jock 
ilns  after  Mrs.  CIsppecton,  and  Mrs.  Clapperton  ran  pidr  body,  and  the 
hubtaly.ioek  after  her,  and  IB  orossing  the  cauaey,  ye  see,  her  flt  slipped, 
and  the  muff  flew  frae  her,  and  there's  a  cart  gaes  ow«r  the  muS;  and 
yae  gentleman  rins  and  lifts  Bfrs  Clapperton.  and  a  anlther  lifts  the 
mufl;  and  when  he  looks  intae  the  muff,  what's  there  but  a  wee 
bit  broken  bottle,  wi'  a  wee  soup  brandy  in*t ;  and  the  gentlemen  fell  a 
looking  and  laughing  tae  ane  anither,  and  they're  gaun  about  Ue  their 
dlfUMT  parties  and  their  supper  parties,  and  telling  about  Mrs.  Clapper, 
ton  wi*  the  bofably.iock  and  the  bottle  o'  brandy.  Now  H's  very  til 
doneo*  the  gentlemen  tae  do  any  thing  o' the  kind,  for  Mrs.  Clapper, 
ton  was  Just  like  tae  drap  down  wi'  perfect  vexation,  for  she's  a  body  tf 
that  kind  C  lalthAi'  kind  o'  disposition,  she  would  Just  as  soon  take 
aquafortis  as  she  wouU  take  brandy  in  ony  clandestine  kind  C  manner. 

Thus  to  sit  and  chitter-chattcri 

O'er  a  cnp  of  Bcaldinj;  water, 
Is  the  fashion  of  the  day ! 

Each  gemman  at  his  post  now, 

lo  handing  tea  or  toaet  now, 

Is  striving  to  ontshios ; 
While  keen  to  find  a  handle 
To  1^  a  little  soaodal. 
The  ladies  all  combine. 


Of  this  Qne*8  dress  or  carriage. 
Or  t'other*8  death  or  marriage, 


The  dear  ehk-dMtV  kept  up  ; 

While  the  ladv  from  the  Uble» 

Is  calling  while  she's  aUe — 
**  Will  you  have  aoother  eop  V* 
Dear  me,  your  no  dooe,  mem— yonll  take  another  cnp^nseaa— tste 
out  your  spoon,  saem.    Oh  no,  mem,  1  never  take  mair  thus  jpe  cap 
upon  ony  occasion.    Toots,  sic  nonsense.    You  may  toots  snra,  bat  to 
true  sense,  mem.  And  whan  did  you  see  fifes  Petitcraw,  mem  ?  'Deed. 
mem,  I  hae  nae  seen  her  this  lang  time,  and  I'm  no  wanting  to  see  her, 
she's  a  body  o*  that  kind,  she  Just  gangs  frae  house  tae  house  gstbcria 
clashes,  and  gets  her  tea  here  and  her  tea  there,  and  teHs  In  your  boaae 
what  she  hears  In  mine,  and  when  she  begins,  she  ctevcr  Bia>  eira  on 
and  on,  and  the  daver  Just  comes  ftae  her  as  if  it  cam'  aff  a  drsr,  and 
there's  nae  end  0^  her.     O  you  maun  excuse  her  puir  body,  ye  kea 
she's  lost  a*  her  teeth^  and  her  tongue  weariet  in  bier  UMintfa  waotinr 
comptmy,    'Deed  they  may  excuse  her  that  wants  her,  for  Its  no  me. 
Oh  I  ladies,  did  ye  hear  whars  happened  in  Mr  M'Farlane^  tenlly  • 
there's  an  awfti'  circumstance  happened  in  that  fionily ;  Mr.  and  Mds. 
M*Fai1ane  hae  naqwken  to  yin  anither  for  this  fumaght,  aad  nsal 
ye  the  reason  o^t.     Mrs.  M«Farlane,  poir  body,  had  lost  nae  e^  ter 
teeth,  and  she  gaed  awa' to  the  dentist  to  get  a  tooth  put  la,  and  the 
dentist  showed  her  twa4hree  kinds  or  them,  and  aBoog  the  ost  he 
showed  bera  Waterloo  yin,  and  she  thought  she  would  hae  a  Wat«lno 
yin,  pulr  body.    Wed  the  dentist  puts  in  yin  tae  her,  and  the  toodi 
running  In  her  head  a'  day,  and  when  she  gangs  tae  her  bed  at  nldiC 
as  she  tells  ne,  but  I'm  certain  she  must  hae  been   iiiisMhig 
Just  about  ylB  or  twa  tfdock   cr  the  Bkomlng,  ssesa,  Jask   aboat 
yin  or  twa  e^lock  In  the  morning,   when  she  looks  oat  cf  her 
bed,  theres  a  great  long  sodger  standing  at  the  bed  ndei  and  qjiaar 
she,  man,  what  are  ye  wanting  ?  she  says.    Quo*  he,  Mn.  M*Farluas^ 
thaTs  my  tooth  that  yCve  got  in  your  mouth.    Your  tooth !  I  qutf  sh^ 
the  very  teeth  that  1  bought  the  day  at  the  dentlsfs.    It  does  na  mat. 
ter  for  that,  quo  he.  Host  H  at  Waterioo.    Ye  tost  It  at  Watertoo!  ale 
nonsense.    Weel,  wl'  that  he  ooaaes  foret  to  pit  his  flager  tato  Mia. 
M'Farlanefs  mouth  tae  tak  the  teeth  onto'  hersMuth,  anddMgisaa 
snap  andcatched  him  by  tbeflnger,aad  hegled  a  great  scieicl^  and 
took  her  a  gowf  i'  the  side  o'  the  head,  and  that  waakenad  her,  airf 
when  she  waukens,  what  has  she  gotten  but  Mi.  M'FtelancTs  finger 
atween  her  teeth,  and  him  roaring  like  to  gae  'out  o'  his  judgment  1 1 
Now  Mr.  M*Farlanehasbeengann  about  wl*  his  thumb  hi  a  clout.  Mid 
looking  as  surly  as  a  bear,  for  he  thinks  Mrs.  M'IMane  had  done  ft 
ooto'spMa,  because  hewadna  let  her  boya  sofoat  asale  tho  alhsr 
day;  noo  its  vera  iU  dooeo'Mr.  M«Fadaiie  tae  thlai:  ooythtag^ 
thatkiad,asifonywoaiaawadfaaf  andM(0  hettimJUtk  aadMSed 
ifsbei«nio't 

So  thus  to  sit  and  chitter-chatter,  Sus. 

STANZAS  TO  A  DAUGHTER. 
Bt  David  Veddek. 

When  the  lunar  light  is  leaping 
On  the  streamlet  and  the  lake  ; 

When  the  winds  of  Heaven  are  sleeping^ 
And  the  nightingale  awake  ;•— 

While  mirrored  hi  the  ocean 
The  bright  orbs  of  Heaven  appear,-.. 

"Tis  an  hour  fbr  deep  devotion- 
Lift  thy  soul  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

When  the  autumn  breeze  is  sighing. 

Through  the  leafless  forest  wide  ; 
And  the  flowers  are  dead,  or  dying, 

Once  the  sunny  garden's  pride ; 

When  the  yellow  loaves  in  motion. 

Are  seen  whirling  on  the  air, 
Tie  aa  hour  for  deep  devetion-.- 

Lift  thy  soul  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

On  His  power  and  greatness  ponder. 

When  the  torrent,  and  the  gale. 
And  the  cataract,  and  thunder, 

In  (me  fearful  chorua  swell  7 
Amidst  nature's  wild  emotion 

Is  thy  soul  oppressed  with  care  ? 
Tis  the  hour  for  deep  devotion 

Lift  thy  soul  to  Him  in  prayer. 

In  sorrow,  and  in  siclrnflM, 
And  in  poverty,  and  pain  | 

And  in  vigour,  or  in  weakneM^ 
On  Uie  mountain  or  the  plain  t 

In  the  desert^  on  the  ocean,—  * 

To  the  Throne  of  Love  repair  ; 

All  are  hours  for  deep  devotions- 
Lift  thy  soul  to  Heayen  in  prayer. 
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MEDxcAia  taauBanoMSk  iio.i. 

PBEMATCES  IKTBRM KNT. 

A  Freneli  paper*  after  enomeratiog  the  many  catet  which 
have  occurred  of  persons  attacked  with  cholera  having  been 
boried  before  they  were  really  dead,  in  the  haste  to  dispose  of 
the  bodies,  enumeratea  variuua  aigna  by  which  to  discover  whe- 
ther life  i«  really  extinct  It,  however,  excuses  this  precipita- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  persons  attacked  with  this  fatal  dis- 
order are«  in  some  instances,  in  a  atate  of  lethargy,  which  may 
be  easily  confounded  with  death.  Whenever  a  cholera  patient 
ezhibiu  the  peculiar  character  of  the  countenance,  cold  eztre- 
mi  ties,  cramps,  and  the  other  unequivocal  aymptoms,  and  if  in 
spire  of  the  oaual  meana  employed,  those  aymptoraa  increaae,  and 
particalarly  if  after  three,  four,  aix,  or  twenty-four  hours,  the 
cholera  aigna  on  the  countenance  become  more  marked,  the 
lirid  circle  of  the  eyes  ia  more  prominent,  and  the  livid  atate  of 
the  baoda  and  feet  more  perceptible ;  if  joined  to  theae  pheoo- 
meaa,  the  pulse  almost  ceaaee  to  beat,  the  oppreaaion  becomes 
greater,  and  the  agitation  arrives  at  its  height — then  thers  can 
no  looger  be  any  doabt  that  at  the  ceasation  of  theae  aymptoma 
the  calm  which  aocceeda  ia  the  calm  of  death.  In  cases  of 
this  nature,  the  whole  chain  of  phenomena  of  the  disorder,  of 
which  the  termination  is  necessarily  ideath,  haa  been  cloaely 
watched,  and  the  moat  common  eauae  of  death  in  theae  caaea 
is  found  to  be  soffbcation.  It  aometimea  happena  that  without 
Ming  through  this  proereaaive  augmentation  of  the  aymptoma, 
tne  patient  anddenly  fiUla  into  a  atate  of  abaolute  immovability, 
and  dares  not  breathe,  or  the  breath  ia  acarcelv  perceptible, 
without  any  poise,  and  becomea  like  ice,  and  in  abort  ia  appar- 
ently dead.  The  Buddenneaa  ofthia  chainge  ahould  excite  the 
greateat  distrust  among  persona  who  would  otherwiae  be  inclined 
to  imagine  that  all  was  over  with  the  patient.  A  case  lately  oc- 
corred  where  a  child  was  affected  exactly  as  we  describe.  It 
was  ffiven  up  for  dead,  but  a  skilful  aurgeun  fortunately  suspect- 
ing that  it  was  not  so,  covered  the  surfiice  of  the  body  with 
aaoapisms,  and  administered  a  strong  narcotic.  A  few  boors 
tftvrwards  the  chiM  revived  from  its  lethargic  stale. 

Tbb  SratMonic  Ckolbka  which  devastated  Enrope  in  the 
fiMrteentk  eentory,  woold,  with  bot  little  change,  serve  for  a 
jascripHon  of  the  disease  which  still  holds  its  course  through 
it  now.  This  pbgns,  originating  among  the  Hyperborean 
fi^thians,  spread  over  all  the  maritime  ooaata  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  deetroyed  a  vast  number  of  people.  For  it  not  only 
passed  through  Pontas,  Thrace,  Macedon,  Greece  Proper,  and 
Italy,  but  abo  all  the  ialanda,  Egypt,  Libya,  Judsa,  and  Syria, 
and  wandered  over  almost  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe.  But 
so  incnrable  waa  the  diaease,  that  neither  anv  ayatem  of  dietetica, 
nor  any  strength  of  body,  oouM  reaiat  it ;  for  it  prostrated  all 
bodies  alike,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  ;  and  thoae  who 
wer«  attended  with  the  utmoat  cars  died,  as  well  aa  thoae 
who  were  wholly  neglected.  That  vear,  indeed,  waa  remark- 
ably free  from  other  diaeaaea ;  but  if  any  peraon  had  been  pro> 
Tiooaly  indisposed,  hia  aickneaa  aaaumed  the  type  and  character 
of  thia  diaease.  The  entire  art  of  medicine  was  found  unavail- 
ing. Nor  did  it  similarly  attack  all ;  for  some  holding  out  but 
for  a  little  brief  space,  died  the  very  same  day,  some  the  very 
same  hour.  But  those  who  held  out  for  two  or  three  days 
were  first  attacked  by  acute  fovtr  ;  the  diaeaae  then  aaoending 
la  the  bead,  they  becune  dumb  and  inaensible  to  aU  occurrencea, 
and  ao  dro|^ped  off  aa  into  a  profound  alumber. 

Tmraaa  vca.'— A  much  greater  number  of  diaeaast  originate 
firom  irregolaritiea  ia  eating  than  in  drinking  ;  and  we  commit 
■lore  errsra  with  regard  to  the  quantity  than  in  the  quality  of 
onr  aliment.  When  the  intestinea  are  in  a  relazed  atate,  we 
aihanld  inatently  begin  to  be  more  moderate  in  eating.  There 
are  thtee  kinds  of  appetite.^!.;  The  natural  appetite,  which 
ia  equally  stimulated  and  aatiafied  with  the  moat  aimple  diah.  2. 
The  artificial  appetite,  or  that  produced  by  eKzirs,  liquors, 
pickles,  digestive  salts.  Sec,  and  which  remaina  only  aa  long  aa 
the  operation  of  these  atimnlante  continnea.  S.  The  habitual 
appetite,  or  that  by  which  we  accoatom  ourael  vea  to  take  victuala 
at  certain  hours,  without  a  desire  of  eating.  If  after  dinner  we 
he\  ourselves  as  cheerful  as  before  it,  we  may  be  assured  that 
wa  have  teken  a  dietical  meal ;  for  if  the  proper  measure  has 
hsen  exceeded,  torpor  and  relaxation  is  tne  necessary  conae- 
qnsMC,  oar  ftenlty  of  dioestioo  will  be  impaired,  and  a  variety 
ii  complainte  be  gradaaUy  induced*  Weakly  individoab  ought 
lacat  nwqacotly  Wliitk  atatiaM.  There  is  no  instance  on 
laosad  of  m  person  havia^  injarad  hia  health  or  endangered 
hia  life  1^  dnnung  water  with  hia  meala  ;  but  wine,  beer,  and 
spirilB  have  generated  a  much  greater  number  and  diversity  of 
patients  than  woahl  fill  all  the  bospitali  in  the  worid.  It  is  a 
folgar  prijndice>  that  water  disagreet  with  many  conatitatiooai 


and  does  not  proB»ate  digaatioa  so  well  aswiae.  beer,  or  spirits. 
On  the  contrary!  pure  water  is  greatly  prcferaUe  to  all  brewed 
and  distilled  liquors,  both  with  a  view  of  bracing  the  digestive 
oi|[ana,  and  preventing  complainta  which  ariae  from  acrimony 
or  fullness  of  the  blood.  It  la  an  observation  no  lesa  important 
than  true,  that  by  attending  merely  to  a  proper  diet,  a  phlegma- 
tic habit  may  frequently  be  changed  into  a  sanguine  one,  and 
the  hypochondriac  may  be  so  far  converted  aa  to  bemme  a 
cheerful  and  contented  member  of  aociety. — Z)r.  fFUUek  on 
Dktamd  Begimen, 

Effsct  OF  «HK  Passions  oh  Hbalth — The  passions  are 
to  be  considered,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  as  a  part  of  car 
oosstitution,  which  are  to  be  examined  wi^  the  eye  of  a  natural 
historian,  and  the  spirit  and  impartiality  of  a  philosopher.  The 
Mssions  stimulate  the  mind,  as  the  fond  and  drink  do  the  body. 
Employed  occasionally  and  in  moderation,  both  may  be  of  uae 
to  us,  and  are  given  to  us  by  nature  for  thia  purpose;  but  when 
urged  to  excess,  they  throw  the  aystem  off  ita  heaJthy  balance, 
raiae  it  by  excitement,  or  depress  it  bv  exhanation,  and  weaken 
the  sensorial  veasels  by  the  wear  ana  tear  they  prodnce •  The 
temperate  action  of  the  vitel  infloenoe  thmngh  every  part  of  the 
system  conslatntes  the  perfection  of  health.  The  tnind,  ondi»> 
tnrbed  br  any  violent  smotioBS,  agitatioaa,  or  dspressians  of  a 
corporeal  natnra,  is  able  to  exerclae  its  nobleat  powers  with  a 
tranquil  vigour.  The  body  continues  in  a  regular  diacharga  of 
ite  proper  functiona,  without  the  least  aenaation  of  difficulty  anil 
embarrassment.  Respiration  ia  free  and  easy,  neither  checked 
nor  excessive.  Aliments  are  sought  with  appetite,  enjoyed  with 
relish,  and  digested  with  facility.  Every  secretion  and  excre- 
tion ia  duly  performed.  The  body  ia  perfectly  free  from  pain, 
oppression,  and  every  species  of  uneasiness  ;  and  a  certain  viva- 
ci^  and  vigour,  not  to  be  described,  reign  through  the  avsten* 
**  The  bodily  machine  disordered,"  sajrs  Qieyne,  '*  will  siak^ 
debaae,  blunt,  and  coafoond  the  operations  of  the  ^irit ;  and 
the  spirit  violently  agiteted,  or  too  cloaely  confined,  will  diaturb 
the  economy  of  the  bodiljf  functiona  ;  and  the  perfect  state  oi 
health  and  the  last  perfection  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  consist- 
ing of  an  intelligent  apiritand  a  material  niachine,  depend  on 
the  perfect  aanity  and  harmony  of  both  united. — Month.  Gag, 

Friction  and  Cold  WASHiNO.--'An  inattention  to  the  con« 
ditioo  of  the  aorfoce  of  the  body  w  a  fruitful  source  of  stomach 
ailaient ;  and  one  of  the  principles  npon  which  esermee  proves 
beneficial  to  the  dyspeptic  is,  that  of  its  tendency  to  preserve  the 
excretions  from  the  skin  in  good  condition.  Friction  of  the 
BoHace  ought  to  be  enjoined  as  one  of  the  most  nsefol  remedies 
for  indigestbn.  This  ahould  be  had  recourse  to  every  morning 
immediately  on  rising  from  bed ;  and  with  it  should  be  combined 
a  sort  of  shower  bath  by  a  sponge.  I  have  not  been  ao  aatia- 
fied, in  my  own  caae,  with  any  single  article  of  preventive  man- 
agement aa  the  one  I  now  refer  to.  Tt  ia  preventive  both  (^ 
atomach  derangement,  and  of  that  inordinate  susceptibility  to 
cold  which  ia  uanall^  a  concomitant  of  atomach  weakness ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  it  ought  to  be  employ- 
ed by  all  whose  nerves  and  digestive  orgaoa  are  in  any  degree 
disposed  to  be  out  of  order.  Of  cold,  since  I  have  adopted 
the  practice,  I  am  comparatively  careless,  and  my  digea- 
tive  energies  are  improvea,  to  say  the  leaat,  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion. It  ia  a  practice  in  mv  mind,  for  auperior  to  th^ 
plunging  in  the  cold  bath.— 2?r.  cTnwin  on  Indigettion, 

A  Factcbt  Child's  Talb.— «  I  work  at  Bradley-mills, 
near  Huddersfidd.  A  few  days  sinise  I  had  three  *  wratehed 
cardings,*  about  two  inches  long.  The  slubber,  Joeeph  Rileyv 
saw  tlwm,  ahowed  them  to  me,  and  asked  roe  if  this  was  good 
work.  I  said  '  No.'  Hs  then,  in  the  bUly  gait,  took  a  t&k« 
round  leathern  thoog,  and  wuled  me  over  the  head  and  faoe» 
for,  I  think  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  for  all  my  cheek  and  lips 
were  bleeding,  he  wailed  me  on,  then  sent  me  to  my  work  a^in» 
and  I  worked  till  a  quarter  paat  seven.  I  went  to  the  mill  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  :  he  wailed  me  a  bit  past  one  in 
the  afternoon.  I  worked  in  my  blood — as  I  worked,  the  Hood 
dropped  all  in  the  piecening  gait  I  My  right  cheek  waa  torn 
open,  awelled  very  much,  and  was  black.  My  lips  were  ver^ 
much  torn  ;  and  each  of  them  waa  as  thick  aa  three  Upa,  nt 
laahed  me  very  hard  over  my  back,  too,  in  all  direotiona ;  bat 
the  akin  waa  not  torn  becauae  I  had  my  dothea  on.  He  has 
many  a  time  strapped  me  before  till  I  have  been  black  ;  he  has 
often  atruck  me  over  the  bead,  with  the  billv  roller,  and  raised 
great  I  umpa  upon  it.  At  one  time,  when  I  had  thrice  *  little 
nyings,'  whicn  I  could  not  help,  he  took  me  out  of  the  billy  gai^ 
liftea  me  into  the  window,  tied  a  rope  round  my  body,  and 
bung  me  unto  a  long  pole  that  was  sticKing  out  of  the  wall,  and 
there  he  left  me  hanging  about  five  feet  from  the  floor.  I  cried 
very  mocbi  and  to  in  abont  ten  minntes  he  took  me  doim.'' 
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ANT  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

The  ant  histoiy  is  more  eepectoUy  deUgtitftil,  inanmich 
m  it  80  closely  images  the  habits  of  mankind ;  man  has 
been  recommended  to  go  to  the  ant,  and  to  learn  Ibreslght 
and  industry,  but  already  they  hare  learned  of  os^  or  we  of 
them ;  the  resemblance  is  too  close  to  be  aocidentaL  For 
instanfif,  ants  liare  their  battle  fields  on  which  hundreds  and* 
thousands  contend  for  rictory,  the  reward  of  the  Tictor 
being  an  ant>^l  the  more;  their  soldiers,  like  ours,  are  use- 
Ail  ibr  no  other  purpose  but  fighting:  the  ants,  in  fik^t, 
keep  up  a  large  standing  army,  the  soldiers  of  which,  con- 
eider  erery  thing  beneath  them  but  killing  and  slaying, 
and  will  not  cren  fted  themselres ;  the  ants  called  the 
workers,  are  eren  obliged  to  produce  meat  for  them  ftvm 
their  own  bowels,  which  they  squeeze  out  for  their  susten- 
ance, and  absolutely  insert  it  into  the  mouths  of  these  in- 
dolent and  overfed  warriors,  with  their  poor  hard-working 
mandibles^  which,  though  they  have  been  all  day  carpen- 
tering and  nutsoning  with  nerer^ceasing  industry,  yet  find 
time  for  this  supposed  duty.  But  the  resemblance  does  not 
end  here— the  anu  keep  slares ;  yes,  some  of  the  more  aris- 
tocratic societies  absolutely  keep  slaves — mostly  prisoners 
of  war,  who  do  the  duty  of  Helots  or  negroes,  by  which 
name  they  are  termed  by  naturalists.  The  negroes  do  all 
the  work  of  the  community,  while  the  reit  of  a  finer  and 
nobler  species,  at  least  so  they  think,  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  exact  the  hardest  labour  from  the  foreign  ants, 
while  they  themselves  sit  in  the  sun  or  the  shelter,  ar  it 
may  happen,  to  receive  and  e^joy  the  results  of  the  exer- 
tions made  by  their  inf^ors. 

Some  ants  may  be  considered  a  pastoral  people ;  and  are 
in  possession  of  a  numerous  stock  of  cattle^  fVom  which 
they  draw  their  sole  subsistence.  These  cattle  are  an  insect 
tribe)  termed  by  naturalists  aphides.  These  aphides  are 
able  to  exude  from  their  mouths,  a  drop  of  honeyed  liquor 
or  milk,  in  which  the  ants  greatly  delight,  and  on  which 
they  gladly  subsist  A  community  of  ants  will  get  posses- 
sion St  great  numbers  of  these  aphides,  carry  th^  in  their 
mandibles  to  green  pasturei^  sedulously  attend  their  young, 
and  hatch  thdr  eggs :  and  when  a  fine  old  milch  aphides  is 
well  fixVL  of  his  honey-wine,  the  cunning  ant  will  stroke  her 
on  the  back,  and  pat  her  on  the  neck,  in  order  to  per- 
suade her  to  give  up  the  precious  drop — ^which  she  soon 
yields^  and  moreover  places  it  in  the  very  mouth  of  the 
cunning  rogue.  All  this,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  very  human ; 
they  seem  only  to  want  speech.  The  younger  Huber  has 
disoovered,  indeed,  tluU  they  possess  a  sort  of  diinib  language 
— « language  of  signs  and  strokes  with  the  antenli»,  to  whidi 
he  has  given  the  name  of  the  arUennal :  by  very  minute  ob- 
servation, he  was  enabled  to  interpret  some  of  the  principal 
signs,  such  as  those  of  alarm,  departure,  encouragement, 
&C.  But  it  would  be  an  endless  business,  even  to  indicate 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Ant  and  the 
Blan ;  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Huber,  Latreiile,  and 
others,  or  to  this  work,  where  the  principal  facts  are  noted : 
we  shall,  however,  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  Ant 
Watsrloo^  greatly  celebrated  by  insect  historians,  and  of 
which  the  consequences  are  supposed  to  have  been  unusually 
important.  Myriads  of  ants  died  on  this  heroic  field,  and 
it  b  believed  that  the  victors  got  possession  of  a  very  finely 
built  ant-city,  belonging  to  their  antagonists,  sacked  great 
numbers  of  Urvn,  and  wholly  destroyed  one  large  Ant 
state.     Huber  is  the  Despatch  writer. — Examiner, 

AK  ANT  WATERLOO. 

I  observed  t«ro  of  the  largest  ant-hill«  engaged  in  arms  agaioat 
each  other.  I  cannot  tay  what  might  have  kindled  the  torch  of 
discord  between  these  republics.  They  were  of  the  aame  upe- 
ciss,  similar  a*  to  aise  and  population,  and  situated  at  a  hundred 
psees  di«tant  from  each  other.  Two  mighty  empires  do  not 
poaaeas  a  greater  nomber  of  combatants.  Figure  to  youraelfa 
prodigious  crowd  of  theie  inaecta  filling  all  the  space  which 
separate  the  two  ant-hills,  and  occupying  a  breadth  of  two  feet. 
Toe  aimies  met  halfway  from  their  retpeotive  habitations,  and 
there  ^ave  battle.  Thousands  of  ants,  roouoted  on  the  nataral 
pnjectioss  of  the  soil,  struggled  two  by  two,  holding  by  tbeir 
mandibles,  and  opposite  to  each  other.  A  greater  number  were 
brought  out,  attacked,  and  dragged  along  as  prisoners.  The 
latter  made  vain  efforts  to  escape,  as  if  they  had  foreseen  that 


when  Ihey  arrived  at  the  hostile  ant-field,  they  wonld 
a  cruel  fate. 

The  field  of  battle  waa  two  or  three  feet  square.  A  penetist- 
ing  odour  was  inhaled  from  all  quarters.  A  number  of  ants  via 
to  be  seen  there  dead,  and  covered  with  poison ;  others  oss- 
posing  groups  and  chains,  were  hooked  together  by  their  fert 
or  pincers,  and  dragging  each  other  by  turns  in  dppnsite  direc- 
tions. These  groups  were  formed  siicce«tive1y.  The  straggle 
had  begun  betireen  two  ants,  who  squeezed  each  other  by  the 
mandibles,  raided  themselves  on  their  legs,  to  let  the  belly  psM 
in  front,  and  mutually  spouted  venom  againsit  the  arfversarr. 
They  squcexed  so  close  thit  they  tumbled  on  the  side,  and  fought 
for  a  long  time  in  the  du«t ;  they  soon  arose  again,  and  tug|ed 
away  at  each  other,  each  endeavouring  to  drag  off  its  aotagomit. 
But,  when  their  strength  was  equal,  these  athletae  remained 
motionless  and  crooked  to  the  ground,  until  a  third  ant  eame  sp 
to  decide  the  advantage.  Most  frequently  one  and  the  other  r*. 
ceived  sasistence  at  the  same  time ;  then  all  the  four,  hoMi^ 
bjr  one  foot,  or  one  antennae,  again  made  vain  efforts  to  gain  the 
victory  ;  others  united  themselves  to  the  former,  and  ■ometimei 
these  Were  sgain  se  sed  in  their  turn  by  new  comers.  In  this 
manner  were  formed  chains  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  ant^  all  hook- 
ed to  each  other.  The  equilibrium  was  broken  only  when 
several  warriors  belonging  to  the  same  republic  advanced  at 
once-  They  forced  those  that  were  enchained  to  Ust  go,  and 
the  private  combatants  were  recommenced. 

At  the  approach  of  night  each  party  re-entered  gradasHy 
into  the  city,  which  served  as  an  asylum ;  and  ibe  mIs 
which  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  not  being  replaced  fay 
others  the  number  of  combatants  diminished,  until#  at  last,  do 
more  remained.  But  the  ants  returned  to  the  fight  with  the 
dawn  of  the  day, — the  groups  were  formed,  the  carnage  ooa»- 
meneed  with  increased  fury,  and  the  place  of  encounter  waasix 
fort  in  depth,  and  two  abreast. — Griffith**  Atumnl  Kingdom. 

Simple  Meat-Safe — Meat  may  be  preserved  &om 
putrefiiction  by  the  following  contrivance : — ^To  a  wooden 
or  cloth  safe,  placed  in  the  shade,  and  directed  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  north,  adapt  a  ventilating  wheel  of 
considerable  diameter,  the  axle  projecting  inwards.  To 
the  part  of  the  axle  thus  projecting  inwards  attadi  turn ; 
the  etkct  will  be  that  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  kept 
up,  inasmuch  as  the  fans  are  put  into  motion  by  tiie  slight- 
est action  of  the  external  wheeL  In  windy  weather  die 
wheel  may  of  course  be  fixed. 


Bbsidbs  anpearing  In  Wkbklt  Nimarnw,  the  8CH001.MASTEK 
will  be  published  In  Month  lv  P4aTii,.whhrh,  stitched  m  a  neat  cover, 
will  contain  as  much  lctter.press,  of  good  execution,  as  any  of  thelans 
Monthly  Periodicals :  A  Table  of  Contents  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  when,  at  the  wetkl^  cost  qf  tkreeJtalfpenee^  a  hamdmne 
volume  of  SJi  pages,  super.roval  size,  may  be  bound  up,  contatelng 
much  matter  worthy  of  preservi^ion. 

Past  L  for  August,  conuining  the  Erst  four  Numbers,  with  JOHN!. 
STONED  MONIHI.Y  REGISTER,  may  be  had  of  sfl  tbe  Book- 
sellen.  Price  7d.  For  the  accommodation  of  weekly  readen.  "the 
Monthly  Register  and  Cover  may  be  had  separately  at  tbe  diiftnat 
placos  ot  sale. 
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cannot  even  notice  tbe  receipt  of  oommunicatioDS,  till  long  after  tbey 
have  come  to  hand. 
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MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 


This  is  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  last  forty  years ;  yet  it  is  neither 
as  a  public  man,  nor  as  a  political  journalist,  that 
Mr.  CoBBETT  is  introduced  into  these  pages.  The 
CoBBBTT  for  the  Schoolmaster  is  the  self-educated 
youth^  the  soldier,  the  lover,  husband,  father,  and 
the  able  writer  on  matters  of  daily  life  and  practi. 
cal  utility.  As  this  celebrated  character  is  to 
make  his  long-promised  visit  to  Scotland  next 
week,  the  time  is  appropriate. 

WiLUAM  CoBBETT  was  bom  at  Farnham,  in 
Surrey,  about  1765L6,  in  that  humble  rank  of 
the  rural  population,  to  be  sprung  from  which,  he 
eeems  to  consider  as  almost  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  healthy  body,  and  an  energetic  mind. 

The  man,  known  only  to  our  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men aa  the  Dragon  of  Botley,  or  the  Bear  of  Ken- 
flington^  and  some  other  things  which  we  shall  not 
describe,  is,  after  all,  tolerably  human,  sometimes 
reaUy  amiable  when  speaking  of  women,  children, 
and  rural  affairs ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  class  among 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred : — *^  The  poor  mother 
is  frequently  compelled,  in  order  to  help  to  get 
bread  fur  her  children,  to  go  to  a  distance  from 
home,  and  leave  the  group,  baby  and  all,  to  take 
eare  of  the  house  and  themselves.  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  in 
summer  time  you  see  the  little  groups  rolling 
about  on  the  green,  or  amongst  the  heath,  not  far 
from  the  cottage,  and  at  a  mile  perhaps  from  any 
other  dwelling,  the  dog  their  only  protector.  And 
what  fine,  and  straight,  and  healthy,  and  fearless, 
and  aeute  persons  they  become  !  It  used  to  be  re- 
marked in  Philadelphia,  when  I  lived  there,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  man,  of  any  eminence,  whe- 
ther deetor,  lawyer,  merchant,  trader,  or  any 
thing  else,  that  had  not  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
country,  and  of  parents  in  a  low  state  of  life. 
Examine  London,  and  you  will  find  it  much  about 
the  same.  From  their  very  childhood  they  are 
Jrtm  nece^tff  intrusted  with  the  care  of  something 
vtOuakie/'  It  was  thus  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  trained. 

With  whatever  Cobbett  had  been  previously 
intrusted,  from  eleven  he  had  the  care  of  him- 
self,   and  away  from   his   parents  led  a  scram- 


bling sort  of  hard-working  life,  till  at  eighteen  he 
was  tall  and  strong  enough  to  be  a  soldier.  He 
enlisted  in  the  54th  regiment  of  foot,  then  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  went  to  Bri- 
tish America  ;  in  which  the  whole  of  his  military 
life,  of  about  eight  years,  was  passed,  as  private, 
corporal,  and  serjeant-m^or.  He  already  pos- 
sessed the  rudiments  of  what  he  considers  a  use- 
ful education,  *'  distinct  reading,  plain  and  neat 
writing,  and  arithmetic."  To  these  acquirements, 
while  a  private  soldier,  he  added  the  grammar  of 
his  own  language — we  need  not  say  how  thoroughly ; 
but  we  must  tell  how  it  was  acquired,  for  things 
of  this  sort  are  the  main  object  of  this  sketch. 

**  I  learned  grammar,  says  Cobbett,  when  I  was  a  private 
soldier  on  the  pay  of  sixpence  a-day.  The  edge  of  my 
birth,  or  that  of  the  guard-bed,  wa«  my  seat  to  study  in  ; 
my  knapsack  was  my  book-case  ;  a  bit  of  board,  lying  on 
my  lap,  was  my  writing  table  ;  and  (he  task  did  not  de- 
mand any  thing  like  a  year  of  my  life.  I  had  no  money 
to  purchase  candle  or  oil ;  in  winter  time  it  was  rarely 
that  I  could  get  any  evening.light  but  that  of  thejire,  and 
only  my  turn  even  of  that.  And,  if  I,  under  snch  circum> 
stances,  and  without  parent  or  friend  to  advise  or  encour. 
age  me,  accomplished  this  undertaking,  wliat  excuse  can 
there  be  for  any  youth,  however  poor,  however  pressed  with 
business,  or  however  circumstanced  as  to  room  or  other 
conveniences  ?  To  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of  paper  I  was 
compelled  to  forego  some  portion  of  food,  though  in  a  state 
of  half-starvation  ;  I  had  no  moment  of  time  that  I  could 
call  my  own  ;  and  1  had  to  read  and  to  write  amidst  the 
talking,  laughing,  singing,  whistling  and  brawling  of  at 
least  half  a  score  of  the  most  thoughtless  of  men,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  hours  of  their  freedom  from  all  control. 
Think  not  lightly  of  the  farthing  that  I  had  to  give,  now 
and  then,  for  ink,  pen,  or  paper!  That  farthing  was, 
alas  !  a  great  sum  to  me  !  I  was  as  tall  as  I  am  now  ; 
I  had  great  health  and  great  exercise.  The  whole  of  the 
money,  not  expended  for  us  at  market,  was  two  pence  a- 
week  for  each  man.  I  remember,  and  well  I  may  !  that, 
upon  one  occasion  I,  after  all  absolutely  necessary  expenses, 
had,  on  a  Friday,  made  shift  to  have  a  half-penny  in  re- 
serve, which  I  had  destined  for  the  purchase  of  a  red-her 
ring  in  the  morning  ;  but,  when  I  pulled  off  my  clothes  at 
night,  so  hungry  then  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  endure  life, 
1  found  that  I  had  lost  my  half -penny  I  I  buried  my  head 
under  the  miserable  sheet  and  rug,  and  cried  like  a  child  ! 
And,  again  I  say,  if  I,  under  ciraimstanc4*s  like  these, 
could  encounter  and  overcame  this-  task,  is  there,  can  there 
be,  in  the  whole  world,  a  yonth  to  iinA  an  excuse  fbr  the 
non-perfbrmance  P  What  youth,  who  shall  read  this,  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  he  is  not  able  to  find  time  and 
opportunity  for  this  most  essential  of  all  the  branches  of 
book-learning  ?  ^-^  j 
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<<  I  press  this  matter  with  sach  earnestness,  because  a 
knowle^^  gf  gr^sgnar  ig  the  foiwdation  af  all  Uteratura; 
and  beo%u^  without  this  )p;iowledge  opportunities  for  wrlt^ 
ingand  speaking  ave  only  o^casioas  lor  qwn  to  cUsplay 
the^  unfitness  to  wi^te  %i|d  speaks  Hew  Wny  fs*^  pv^- 
tendaci  to  erudition  have  I  exposed  to  shame  merely  by  my 
knowledge  of  grammar  !  How  many  of  the  insolent  and 
ignorant  great  and  powerful  have  I  ptdled  down  and  made 
litde  and  desficahle  !" 

The  rules  and  precepts  which  Cobbett  lays  down 
for  young  men  are  those  which  he  practised  in 
youth.  They  are  Vivre  de  pen — that  is.  Live  upon 
little,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  indepen. 
dence,  Toujours  prH — Always  rairfy— or,  in  the 
words  of  our  countrymen's  motto.  Ready,  aye 
Tfady^  as  tlie  only  certain  eondltion  of  advance- 
ment in  life,  for  the  young  man  who  has  no  friends 
save  his  own  head  and  hands.  And  the  example 
follows  the  rule. 

"  I  was  always  ready :  if  I  had  to  mount  guard  at  ten  1 
was  ready  at  nine  :  never  did  any  man,  or  any  thing,  wait 
one  moment  for  me.  Being,  at  an  age  under  twenty  years, 
raised  from  Corporal  to  Sergeant-Major  at  once,  over  the 
heads  of  thirty  sergeants,  I  naturally  should  have  been  an 
object  of  envy  and  hatred ;  but  this  object  of  early  rising 
and  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts  which  I  have  given 
you,  r^Hy  subdued  these  passions ;  because  every  one  felt, 
that  what  I  did  he  had  never  done,  and  never  could  do. 
Before  my  promotion,  a  clerk  i^as  wanted  to  make  out  the 
morning  report  of  the  regime^t  I  rendered  the  clerk  un- 
necessary ;  and,  long  before  any  other  man  was  dressed  for 
the  parade,  my  work  for  the  morning  was  all  done^  and  I 
myarifwas  on  the  parade,  walking,  in  fine  weather,  for  an 
hour  perhaps.  My  custom  was  this :  to  get  up  in  summer 
at  day-light,  and  in  winter  at  four  o'clock ;  shave,  dress, 
«ven  to  the  putting  of  my  sword  belt  over  my  shoulder,  and 
liaxiug  my  sword  lying  on  the  table  before  me,  ready  to 
hang  by  my  side.  Then  I  ate  a  bit  of  cheese  or  pork,  and 
hnead.  Then  I  prepared  my  report,  which  was  filled  up  as 
fy$i  as  the  companies  brought  in  the  materials.  Afler  this 
I  had  an  hour  or  two  to  read,  before  the  time  came  for  any 
dul^  out  of  doors,  unless,  when  the  regiment  or  part  of  it 
want  out  to  exercise  in  the  morning.  When  this  was  the 
€9ffii,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  me,  J[  always  had  it  on  the 
fvonnd  in  such  time  as  that  th«  bayonets  glistened  in  the 
rieing  eun,  a  sight  which  gave  me  delight,  of  which  I  often 
Uiink,  but  which  I  shimJd  in.  vaia  endeavour  to  describe. 
If  the  i^oera  were  lo  go  out,  eight  or  ten  o'clock  was  the 
l^our,  sweatiag  the  men  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  breaking  in 
upon  the  time  for  cocAing  their  dinner,  puttinf  all  things 
out  of  order  and  all  men  out  of  humour.  When  I  was 
commander,  the  iii«n  hadakMigday  of  leisure  before  them: 
they  could  ramble  Into  the  town  or  into  the  woocte ;  go  to 
get  raspberries,  to  oatch  birds,  to  catch  fish,  or  to  pursue  any 
other  recreation,  and  such  of  them  as  chose,  and  were  qua. 
Itfied,  to  work  at  their  trades.  So  that  here,  arising  solely 
from  the  early  habits  of  one  very  young  man,  were  pleasant 
and  happy  days  given  to  hundreds.*' 

The  virtues  which  Cobbett  must  have  prac- 
tised at  this  time,  and  to  which  he  eloquently 
exhorts  young  men,  are  obedience,  frugality,  in- 
dustry, temperance,  husbanding  of  time,  persever- 
ance,  cleanliness,  civil  manners,  promptitude,  early 
rising  ;  and,  as  conneeted  with  these,  a  maply  con- 
tempt of  table-enjoyments,"  gluttony,  drunken, 
ness,  gambling,  and  debasing  sensuality  of  every 
kind ;  moreover,  to  eschew,  aa  deadly  poison,  all 
''  kettle  slopa>"  aad  to  shave  with  cold  water ! 

The  study  of  Geoorapht  and  History  succeed- 
ed Grammar,  while  Cobbett  remained  in  the  army ; 
and  he  had  always  been  a  rapacious  miscellaneous  I 


reader.  We  remember  him  8ome^kar«  eaying 
W^X  \\%  ezhau^d — probably  for  want  of  aomething 
batter — all  the  novels  of  a  country-town  library, 
a|  t^t  time  supnliad  in  its  staple  fv«m  the  Mi> 
nerva  press,  if  is  amusing  incidental,  but  ever 
recurring  abuse  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  poets,  discovers,  aa  does  his  ge- 
neral writings,  very  eonsiderable  intimacy  with 
their  works ;  though  the  effect  of  that  intimacy 
has  been  to  steel  him  against  their  beauties. 

Men,  from  twenty  and  upwards,  are  very  apt,  a 
fair  occasion  presented,  to  fall  in  love ;  and  "  the 
hoary  demagogue  of  Kensington,"  strange  aa  it 
may  appear,  some  fifty  years  ago,  proved  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  There  is  much  natural 
tenderness  and  beauty,  yea  there  is  true  romance 
in  Cobbbtt's  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  happy 
termination  of  his  single  love.  Here  it  is  in  his 
own  words : 

« When  I  first  saw  my  wife  she  ^vas  thkri^en  years  eid, 
and  I  was  within  about  a  month  of  tweniy-efne.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  and  I  was  the  ser- 
geant-major of  a  regiment  of  foot,  both  stationed  in  forts 
near  the  city  of  St  John,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
I  sat  in  the  same  room  with  her  for  aboufcan  hour,  la  com- 
pany with  others,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  that  she  was 
the  very  girl  for  me.  That  I  thought  her  bea^tiftll  is  osr- 
tain,  for  that  I  had  always  said  diould  be  an  indispensable 
qualification ;  but  I  saw  in  her  what  I  deemed  marks  of 
that  sobriety  of  otmdwit  of  which  I  have  said  so  much,  and 
which  has  been  by  for  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  lifo.  It  was 
now  dead  of  winter^  and,  of  course,  the  snow  several  foet  deep 
on  the  ground,  and  the  weather  piercing  cold.  It  was  my 
habit,  when  I  had  done  my  morning's  writing,  to  go  out  at 
break  of  day  to  take  a  walk  on  a  hill  at  the  fix»t  of  which 
oar  barracks  lay.  In  about  three  mornings  after  I  had 
first  seen  her,  I  had,  by  an  invitation  to  break&st  with  me, 
got  up  two  young  men  to  join  me  in  my  walk ;  and  our 
road  lay  by  the  house  of  her  father  and  mother.  It  was 
hardly  light,  but  she  was  out  on  the  snow,  scrubbing  oat 
a  washing-tub.  "  That's  the  girl  for  me,"  said  I,  when  we 
had  got  out  of  her  hearing.  One  of  these  young  men  came 
to  England  soon  afterwards;  and  he,  who  keeps  aa  Ina  in 
Yorkshire,  came  over  to  Preston,  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
to  verify  whether  I  were  the  same  man.  When  he  found 
that  I  was,  he  appeared  surprised ;  but  what  was  his  sur- 
prise,  when  I  told  him  that  those  tall  young  men,  whom  he 
saw  around  me,  were  the  eons  of  that  pretty  little  girl  that 
he  and  I  saw  scrubbing  out  the  waihxnf-tub  on  ^e  warn 
in  New  Brunswick,  at  day-break  in  the  maming  I 

<<  From  the  day  that  1  first  q>oke  to  her,  I  never  had  a 
thought  of  her  ever  being  the  wife  of  any  other  man,  more 
than  I  had  a  thought  of  her  being  transformed  into  a  chest 
of  drawers ;  and  I  fonned  my  resolution  at  once,  to  marry 
her  as  soon  as  we  could  get  permission,  andtogetont  of  th« 
army  as  soon  as  I  could.  So  that  this  matter  was,  at  08mq% 
settled  as  firmly  as  if  written  in  the  book  of  fate-  At  the 
end  of  about  six  months,  my  regiment,  and  I  along  with 
it,  were  removed  to  Frederickton,  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  river  of  St  John ;  and,  which  was  WMse^  the 
artillery  were  expected  to  go  off  to  England  a  year  or  two 
before  our  regiment !  The  artillery  went,,  and  she  along 
with  them;  and  now  it  was  that  I  acted  a  part  becoming  a 
real  and  sensible  lover.  I  was  awar^  that,  when  she  got  to 
that  gay  place,  Woolwich,  the  house  of  her  fother  and  mo* 
ther,  necessarily  visited  by  nnmsrovs  penoas  net  the  mmk 
select,  might  become  unpleasant  to  heiE^  and  I  did  not  Ukh 
besides^  that  she  should  continue  to  work  hard*  I  had  save4 
a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  the  earnings  of  my  early 
hours,  in  writing  for  the  paymaster,  the  quarteinnaster,  and 
others,  in  addition  to  the  savings  of  my  own  pay.  /  sent 
her  all  my  money,  before  die  sailed^^nd  wrataio  harto  h«g 
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af  iMT,  if  ahe  fimnd  bar  home  uncomibrtable,  to  hire  a  lod^- 
in%  with  respectable  people :  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to  spare 
the  moary,  by  any  meana,  but  to  buy  herself  good  clothe*, 
md  to  live  without  haid  woric,  until  I  arrived  in  England ; 
and  ly  in  order  to  induce  her  to  lay  out  the  money,  told  her 
that  1  ihould  get  plenty  more  before  I  came  home. 

«  Aa  the  malignity  <^  the  devil  would  have  it,  we  were 
kept  abroad  two  ffears  longer  than  our  time,  Mr.  Pitt 
(Engiaad  not  b^g  so  tame  then  as  she  is  now)  having 
knocked  up  a  dost  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound.  Oh, 
how  I  coned  Nootka  Sound,  and  poor  bawling  Pitt  too,  I 
SB  afraid  I  At  the  end  of  four  ffears,  however,  home  I 
camt  i  landed  at  Portsmouth*  and  got  my  discharge  from 
theanay  by  the  great  kindness  of  poor  Lord  Edward  Fita- 
fwaU,  who  waa  then  the  Major  of  my  regiment  I  fbund 
my  little  firi  m  terwuU  of  all  work  (and  hard  work  it  was), 
st/ctf  pounds  a  year,  in  the  house  of  a  Captain  Brisac  ; 
and,  without  hardly  saying  a  word  about  the  matter,  she 
p«t  iato  my  hands  the  wh^  qf  my  hundred  and  fifty  gnu 
metu  mnbroken  f 

*  Need  I  tell  the  reader  what  my  fiaeUngs  were  ?  Need  I 
tell  kiAd.4iearted  English  parents  what  efiect  this  anecdote 
muei  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  our  children?" 

C0BBHi"T  went  to  France^  where  he  perfected  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  ;  and  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia^  with  his  wife,  where  he  be- 
esune  a  teacher  of  English  to  Frenchmen,  and 
composed  his  ''  famous  grammar"  for  teaching 
French  people  English.  He  also  commenced  Th£ 
PoBCUPiXB,  the  most  furious  Anti-Jacobin  Jour- 
nal that  has  ever  appeared.  But  this  is  a  diffi. 
cidt  subject^  and  on  this  Saturday  the  15th  Sept. 
1S32,  it  might  be  an  invidious  one.  It  is  enough, 
that  this  rigorous,  vehement,  and  reckless  writer, 
if  he  did  deseFt  his  original  standard^  apostatized 
to  the  true  side^  left  the  cause  of  authority,  and 
in  many  eeaentiid  points  embraced  that  of  right. 
The  true  key  to  his  character  as  a  political  writer, 
is>  that  his  Guardian  Genius,  his  own  robust  mind, 
mi^BaSiy  whls^red  him,  "  Be  Bold^  Be  Bold, 
Bt  Bold, — T^u  cannot  be  too  hold. — The  mass  of 
>  like  the  iromeu^ 


Boru  to  be  eontroUed, 
to  the  ibnraid  and  the  bold.** 

On  mA  promptings  and  calculations  Codbett  has 
aetei  tiiroughout^  and  with  success  which  justifies 
dbeir  ai^gacity,  ^  nothing  more.  But  whUe  thus 
occupied  in  Philadelphia  in  lauding  the  Bourbons, 
sad fawttBAiog  Jacobins  and  revolutionists,  with  all 
the  tey  vehemence^  and  more  than  the  coarseness 
mA  panonal  scurrility  of  his  writings  on  the  other 
dde^  CoBBBTT  was  also  rocking  the  cradle,  and 
^Hie  baby ;  and  from  the  desk  of  the  fierce 
:  mriter  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  fire. 
I  The  Pottcupine  with  his  quills  sheathed. 
*I  MflMi  my  young  marriage  days^"  he  says,  "  in 
Philadelphia.'^  His  wife  kept  no  servant, 
,  €11  prin^le  and  calenlation,  he  approves, 
*al  l^wHiiiiiendfl  to  aP  young  couples,  where  there 
■MlljaQe  jonog  child!, — the  second  specimen  of  the 
'in  the  y<Aiiig  beginner's  household. 


MlH^  a00i>rdiiig  to  him,  a  more  expensire  article 
tlVi  9m  wiiio  her» 

I  will]  IT     t 


herself;  and  in  the  circumstances 
^MMoniDg  is  sound,  and  his  estimates 
For  tibe  sake  of  wives,  we  must  be 
IBmnl  of  extracts  here ;  but  first,  for 


hk 


the  exhortation  to  the  husband,  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample in  keeping  at  home, 

^  Let  the  new-married  husband  reaolre  never  to  epend  an 
hour  from  home,  unless  business  or  some  necessary  or  ra- 
tional purpoee  demand  it.  Where  ought  he  to  be  ?  What 
other  company  ought  he  to  deem  so  good  and.  so  fitting,  as 
that  of  the  person  whom  he  himself  hath  chosen  to  be  his 
partner  Ibr  life.  •  •  •  •  With  whom  else  can  he  so 
pleasantly  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation  ?  Be- 
sides, if  he  quit  her,  to  seek  company  more  agreeable,  is  she 
not  set  at  large  by  that  act  of  his  P  What  justice  is  there 
in  confining  her  at  home  without  any  company  at  all,  while 
he  rambles  forth  in  search  of  company  more  gay  than  he 
finds  at  home  ? 

<<  Let  the  young  married  man  try  the  thing:  let  him  re- 
solve not  to  be  sauced  from  his  home ;  let  him  never  go,  in 
one  single  instance,  unnecessarily,  from  his  own  fire-side 
Habit  is  a  powerful  thing ;  and  if  he  begin  right,  the  plea- 
sure that  he  will  derive  from  it  will  induce  him  to  continue 
right  This  is  not  being  <  tied  to  the  apron-^trmgBy^ 
which  means  quite  another  matter,  as  I  shall  show  by-and- 
by.  It  is  being  at  the  husband^s  place,  whether  he  have 
children  or  not.  And  is  there  any  want  of  matter  for  con 
versation  between  a  man  and  his  wife  ?  Why  not  talk  of 
the  daily  occurrences  to  her,  as  well  as  to  any  body  else, 
and  especially  to  a  company  of  tippling  and  noisy  men  Y 
If  you  excuse  yourself  by  saying  that  you  go  to  read  the 
newspaper,  I  answer,  buy  the  newspaper,  if  you  must  read 
it :  the  cost  is  not  half  of  what  you  spend  per  day  at  the 
pot-house ;  and  then  you  have  it  your  own,  and  may  read 
it  at  your  leisure^  and  your  wife  can  read  it  as  well  as  your- 
self, if  read  it  you  must  And,  in  short,  what  must  that 
man  be  made  of,  who  does  not  pi'efer  sitting  by  his  owu 
fireside,  mth  his  wife  and  children,  reading  to  them,  or 
hearing  them  read,  to  hearing  the  gabble  and  balderdasli 
of  a  club  or  a  pot-house  company !" 

So  far  precept  and  exhortation,  and  now  for  ex-     , 
ample. 

"  Few  men  have  been  more  frequently  taken  from  home 
by  business,  or  by  a  necessity  of  some  sort,  than  I  have ; 
and  I  can  positively  assert,  that,  as  to  my  return,  I  never 
once  disappointed  my  wife  in  the  whole  cotuve  of  our  mar- 
ried life.  If  the  time  of  return  was  contingent,  I  never 
failed  to  keep  her  informed  from  day  to  day :  if  the  time 
was  fixed,  or  when  it  became  fixed,  my  arrival  was  as  sure 
as  my  life.  Going  from  London  to  Botley,  once,  with  Mr. 
FInnerty,  whose  name  I  can  never  pronounce  without  an 
expression  of  my  regard  for  his  memory,  we  stopped  at  Al- 
ton, to  dine  with  a  friend,  who,  delighted  with  Finnerty'ii 
talk,  as  every  body  else  was,  kept  us  till  ten  or  eleven 
o^dock,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  other  bottle,  when  I  put 
in  my  protest,  saying,  <We  must  go,  my  wife  will  b«* 
frightened.'  «  Blood,  man,'  said  Finnerty,  <  you  do  not 
mean  to  go  home  to-night !'  I  told  him  I  did  ;  and  then 
sent  my  son,  who  was  with  us,  to  order  out  the  post-chaise. 
We  had  twenty-three  miles  to  go,  during  which  we  debated 
the  question,  whether  Mrs.  Cobbett  would  be  up  to  receive 
us,  I  contending  for  the  affirmative,  and  he  for  the  negative. 
She  was  up,  and  had  a  nice  fire  for  us  to  sit  down  at  She 
had  not  committed  the  matter  to  a  servant ;  her  servants  and 
children  were  all  in  bed ;  and  she  was  up  to  perform  the 
duty  of  receiving  her  husband  and  his  friend.  <  You  did 
not  expect  him  T  said  Finnerty.  « To  be  sure  I  did,'  said  • 
she ;  'he  never  disappointed  me  in  his  life.' 

<*  Now,  if  all  young  men  knew  how  much  value  women 
set  upon  this  species  of  fidelity,  there  would  be  fewer  un- 
happy couples  than  there  are.  If  men  have  appointments 
with  lords  they  never  dream  of  breaking  them ;  and  I  can 
assure  them  that  wives  are  as  sensitive  in  this  respect  as 
lords." 

And  now  for  a  little  wholesome  counsel  to  the 
wives ;  but  first  the  chapter  of  servants. 

« The  oppression  is  most  heary  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it;  and  particularly  on  clerks  and  mich  like  people^ 
whose  wives  seem  to  think  that  because  the_^usbaad's  work 
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18  of  a  genteel  dpscHpjtion,  they  should  be  kept  like  ladies. 
Poor  fellows  !  their  work  is  oot  hard  and  rough  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  is  work,  and  work  for  many  houra  too,  and  painful 
enough  ;  and  as  to  their  income,  it  scarcely  exceeds,  on  an 
average,  the  double,  at  any  rate,  of  that  of  a  journeyman 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  or  tailor. 

'<  Besides,  the  man  and  wife  will  live  on  cheaper  diet  and 
drink  than  a  servant  will  live.  -  Thousands,  who  would 
never  have  had  beer  in  their  house,  have  it  for  the  servant, 
who  will  not  live  without  it.  However  frugal  your  wife, 
her  fi-ugality  is  of  little  use,  if  she  have  one  of  these 
inmates  to  provide  for.  Many  a  hundred  thousand  times 
has  it  happened  that  the  butcher  and  the  butter-man 
have  been  applied  to  solely  because  there  was  a  ser- 
vant to  satisfy.  You  cannot,  with  this  clog  everlast- 
ingly attached  to  you,  be  frugal,  if  you  would:  you  cAti 
save  nothing  against  the  days  of  expense,  which  arc,  how- 
ever,  pretty  sure  to  come.  And  why  should  you  bring  into 
your  house  a  trouble  like  this  ;  an  absolute  annoyance ;  a 
something  for  your  wife  to  watch,  to  be  a  constraint  upon 
her,  to  thwart  her  in  her  best  intentions,  to  make  her  uneasy, 
and  to  sour  her  temper  ?  Why  should  you  do  this  foolish 
thing?  Merely  to  comply  with  corrupt  fashion;  merely 
from  false  shame  and  false  and  contemptible  pride  ?  If  a 
young  man  were,  on  his  marriage,  to  find  any  difficulty  in 
setting  this  ruinous  fashion  at  defiance,  a  very  good  way 
would  be,  to  count  down  to  his  wife,  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  a  servant  for  that  week, 
and  request  her  to  deposit  it  in  her  drawer.  In  a  short  time 
she  would  find  the  sum  so  large,  that  she  would  be  fright- 
ened at  the  thoughts  of  a  servant ;  and  would  never  di-eam 
of  one  again,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  then 
for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

**But  the  wife  may  not  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  house.  Not  able  !  A  yotmg  woman  not  able  to 
rook  and  wash,  and  mend  and  make,  and  clean  the  house, 
und  make  the  bed  for  one  young  man  and  herself,  and  that 
young  man  her  husband  too,  who  is  quite  willing  (if  he  be 
worth  a  straw)  to  put  up  with  cold  dinner,  or  with  a  crust ; 
to  get  up  and  Ught  her  fire ;  to  do  any  thing  that  the  mind 
can  suggest  to  spare  her  labour,  and  to  conduce  to  her  con- 
venience I  Not  able  to  do  this  !  Then,  if  she  brought  no 
fortune,  and  he  hit  none,  she  ought  not  to  have  been  able 
to  marry :  and,  let  me  tell  you,  young  man,  a  small  for- 
tune would  not  put  a  servant-keepiiig  wife  upon  an  equality 
with  one  who  required  no  such  inmate. 

*'  If,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  house  were  harder  than  a 
young  woman  could  perform  without  pain,  or  great  fatigue ; 
if  it  had  a  tendency  to  impair  her  health  or  deface  her 
beauty ;  then  you  might  hesitate :  but  it  is  not  too  hard, 
and  it  tends  to  preserve  health,  to  keep  the  spirits  buoyant, 
and,  of  course,  to  preserve  beauty.  You  often  hear  girls, 
while  scrubbing  or  washing,  singing  till  they  are  out  of 
breath ;  but  never  while  they  are  at  what  they  call  working 
at  the  needle.  The  American  wives  are  most  exemplary  in 
this  respect.  They  have  none  of  that  false  pride  which 
prevents  thousands  in  England  from  doing  that  which  in- 
terest, reason,  and  even  their  own  inclination,  would  prompt 
them  to  do.  They  work,  not  from  necessity ;  not  from 
^compulsion  of  any  sort ;  for  their  husbands  are  the  most 
indulgent  in  the  whole  world.  In  the  to^vns  they  go  to  the 
market,  and  cheerfully  carry  home  the  result :  in  the  coun- 
try,  they  not  only  do  the  work  in  the  house,  but  extend 
their  labours  to  the  garden,  plant,  and  weed,  and  hoe,  and 
gather  and  presence  the  fruits  and  the  herbs ;  and  this,  too, 
in  a  climate  far  from  being  so  favourable  to  labour  as  that 
of  England ;  and  they  are  amply  repaid  for  these  by  those 
gratifications  which  their  excellent  economy  enables  their 
husbands  to  bestow  upon  them,  and  which  it  is  their  uni- 
versal habit  to  do  with  a  liberal  hand. 

f*  But,  did  I  practise  what  I  am  here  preaching  P  Ay, 
and  to  the  full  extent.  Till  I  had  a  second  chil^  no  ser- 
vant ever  entered  my  house,  though  well  able  to  keep  one  ? 
and  never  in  my  whole  life  did  I  live  in  a  house  so  clean, 
in  such  trim  order ;  and  never  have  I  eaten  or  drunk,  or 
ftlept  or  dressed,  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  to  my  fiuicy  as  I 
4id  th^n.   J  bad  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to,  that 


took  me  a  great  part  of  the  day  from  home ;  but, 
ever  I  could  spare  a  minute  from  business,  the  child  wma 
in  my  arms  ;  I  rendered  the  mother*8  labour  as  light  ai  I 
could ;  any  bit  of  food  satiafied  me  :  when  watching  was 
necessary,  we  shared  it  between  us ;  and  that  fmwamm 
Grammar  for  teaching  French  people  English,  which  has 
been  for  thirty  years,  and  still  is,  the  great  work  of  diis 
kind,  throughout  all  America,  and  in  every  nation  of  Europe^ 
was  written  by  me,  in  hours  not  employed  in  business,  and, 
in  great  part  during  my  share  of  the  night  watchings  over  a 
sick,  and  then  only  child,  who,  after  lingering  many  moQtfaa, 
died  in  my  arms. 

"  This  was  the  way  that  we  went  on ;  this  was  iht  way 
that  we  began  the  married  life." 

In  another  place,  in  exhorting  to  moderation 
in  expense,  our  Oracle  says,  '^  When  children  come, 
there  must  at  times  be  some  foreign  aid ;  but  un.. 
til  then,  what  need  can  the  wife  of  a  young  trades- 
man, or  eyen  farmer,  (unless  the  family  be  great,) 
have  of  a  servant  ?  The  wife  is  young,  and  why 
is  she  not  to  work  as  well  as  the  husband  }  What 
justice  is  there  in  wanting  him  to  keep  two  women 
instead  of  one  ?  You  have  not  married  them  both 
in  form  ;  hut  if  they  be  inseparable,  you  have  mar- 
ried them  in  substance ;  and  if  you  are  free  from 
the  crime  of  bigamy,  you  have  the  far  most  bur- 
densome part  of  its  consequences."  Sensible, 
thoughtful,  young  husbands  will  read  this  extract 
with  attention;  and  some  will  become  grave  over 
it ;  but  it  is  proper,  that  when  they  hear  of  the 
wisdom  of  discarding  the  servant,  they  should  see 
the  substitute — the  help,  as  the  Americans  name 
it. 

Mrs.  Cobbett  being  a  patriot  and  far  from  home, 
assured  her  neighbours  in  Philadelphia  that  all 
English  husbands  were  as  kind  and  helpful  as  her 
own.  Let  the  reader  judge : — **  I  had  business  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  my  time,  Sundays  and  week 
days,  except  sleeping  hours ;  but  I  used  to  make 
time  to  assist  her  in  taking  care  of  her  baby,  and 
in  all  sort  of  things ;  get  up,  light  her  fire,  boil 
her  tea-kettle  (!)  carry  her  up  warm  water  in 
cold  weather,  take  the  child  while  she  dressed 
herself  and  got  breakfast  ready ;  then  breakfast ; 
get  her  in  water  and  wood  for  the  day ;  then  dress 
myself  neatly,  and  sally  forth  to  my  business.  The 
moment  that  was  over  I  used  to  hasten  back  to 
her  again ;  and  I  no  more  thought  of  spending  a 
moment  away  from  her,  unless  business  compelled, 
than  I  thought  of  quitting  the  country  and  going 
to  sea." — This  is  true  gallantry ;  and  we  foresee 
that  Mr.  Cobbett  will  be  a  prodigious  favourite 
among  the  ladies  of  Scotland.  He  relates  once 
watching  a  whole  night,  barefooted,  driving  away 
the  dogs  which  kept  his  wife  from  sleep  most 
necessary  to  her  health ;  and  tells,  that  as  she 
was  afsaid  of  thunder,  however  engaged  he  used 
always  to  hasten  home  if  he  saw  a  storm  approach- 
ing— '^  Scores  of  times  have  I,  first  and  last,  run 
on  this  errand  in  the  streetB  of  Philadelphia!  The  ' 
Frenchmen,  who  were  my  scholars,  used  to  laugh 
at  me  exceedingly  on  this  account;  and  some- 
times when  I  was  making  an  appointment  with 
them,  they  would  say,  with  a  smile  and  bow, 
'  Sauve  la  tonnere  toujours,  Monsieur  Cobbett,' 
[J' Always  excepting  a  thunder-storm,  Mr,  Cobbett  J  "| 
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Now  all  this  is  very  aimable  and  useful,  and  leads 
us  to  pass  lightly  over  the  extreme  bad  odour  in 
which  the  author  of  The  Porcupine  was,  at  this 
time,  with  the  friends  of  liberty,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  America,  and  that  libel  on  the  excellent 
Dr.  Rush,  which  caused^  a  prosecution  and  fine ; 
and  led  Cobbbtt  back  to  England,  reviling  Ame- 
rica, the  Americans  and  their  institutions,  at  least 
as  heartily  as  on  further  knowledge  and  increased 
experience  he  has  since  extolled  them.  He  re- 
turned in^lSOO,  and  was  received  as  a  God-send 
by  the  Pitt  Administration.  As  a  powerful,  un- 
scrupulous partisan- writer,  he  had  no  equal ;  and 
they  hoped  to  find  him  as  ductile,  truckling,  and 
subservient,  as  higher-born  men  had  been.  There 
is  much  doubt  and  contradiction  about  the  offers 
and  promises  made  to  Cobrbtt  at  this  time  ;  but 
there  need  be  none  in  believing  that  a  government 
so  corrupt  would  have  gone  any  safe  length  to  se- 
cure  so  powerful  an  instrument — secrecy  and  fide- 
lity, and  an  implicit  surrender  of  principle  and 
opinion,  being  their  measure  of  safety  and  of  use- 
fulness in  a  hireling  writer.  But  laying  aside  the 
political  writer,  just  settled  in  London,  and  about 
to  open  his  trenches  anew,  we  have  here  a  delight- 
ful retrospective  glimpse  of  the  man.  It  is  found 
in  his  *'  Year's  Residence  in  America." 

''When  I  returned  to  England  in  1800,  after  an  absence 
from  the  country  parts  of  it,  of  sixteen  years,  the  trees,  the 
hedges,  even  the  parks  and  woods  ^seemed  so  tmcUl !  It 
made  me  langh  to  hear  little  gutters  that  I  could  jump  orer, 
called  rivers t — the  Thamei  was  but  a  creek;  but  when 
in  about  a  month  after  my  arrival  in  J<ondon  I  went  to 
Pamham,  the  place  of  my  birth,  what  was  my  surprise ! 
Every  thing  was  become  so  pitifully  small.  I  had  to  cross 
In  my  post^haise  the  long  and  dreary  heath  of  Bagshot ; 
then  at  the  end  of  it  to  mount  a  hill  called  Hungry  Hill ; 
and  fhun  that  hill  I  knew  I  could  look  down  into  the  beau- 
tiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Farnham.  My  heart  fluttered  with 
impatience,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  ftar,  to  see  all  the  scenes 
uf  my  childhood ;  for  I  had  learned  before  of  the  death  of  my 
ftther  and  mother.  There  is  a  hill  not  for  above  the  town 
called  Crooksbury  hill,  which  rises  up  out  of  a  flat,  in  the 
ftnn  o{  a  cone,  and  is  planted  with  Scotch  fir  trees.  Here 
I  used  to  take  the  eggs  and  young  ones  of  crows  and  mag- 
pies. This  hill  ivas  a  famous  object  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  served  as  a  superlative  degree  of  height.  '  As  high  as 
Crooksburp  Mil  *  meant  with  us  the  utmost  degree  of  height. 
Therefore  the  first  object  that  my  eyes  sought  was'  this  hill. 
I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  1  Literally  spring,  I  thought 
the  &mous  hill  removed,  and  a  little  heap  put  iu  its  stead ; 
for  I  had  seen  in  New  Brunswick,  a  single  rock,  or  hill  of 
solid  rock  ten  times  as  big,  and  four  times  as  high  I  The 
post-boy  going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  road,  whisked  me 
in  a  fow  minutes  to  the  Bush  Inn,  from  the  garden  of  which 
I  could  see  the  prodigious  gand  hill  where  1  had  begun  my 
gardening  works.  What  a  nothing  f  But  now  came  rush- 
ing into  my  mind,  all  at  once,  my  pretty  little  garden,  my 
little  blue  smock-frock,  my  little  nailed  shoes,  my  pretty 
pigeons  that  I  used  to  feed  out  of  my  hand,  and  the  last  kind 
words  and  tears  of  my  gentle,  and  tender-hearted,  and  affec- 
tionate mother.  I  hastened  back  into  the  room.  If  I  had 
looked  a  moment  longer  I  should  have  dropt.  When  I 
came  to  reflect,  What  a  change  !  I  looked  down  at  my 
drsM.  What  a  change  j  ^What  scenesll  had  gone  through ! 
How  altered  my  state  1  I  had  dined  the  day«  before  at  a 
Secreury  of  State's  in  company  with  Mr,  Pitt!  and  had 
been  waited  upon  by  men  in  gaudy  liveries  I  I  had  nobody 
to  assist  me  in  the  world.  No  teachers  of  any  sort.  No- 
Wy  to  shelter  me  fh>m  the  consequences  of  bad,  and  no  one 
to  counsel  me  to  good  behaviour.     I  felt  proud !    The  dis- 


tinctions of  rank,  birth,  and  wealth,  all  became  nothing  in 
my  eyes ;  and  from  that  moment,  (less  than  a  month  after 
my  arrival  in  England,)  I  resolved  never  to  bend  before 
them !" 

The  change,  if  from  this  time  it  began  to  work, 
was  not  immediately  visible.     The  Political  Regis^ 
ter,  when  commenced,  promised  to  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  The  Porcupine;  but  by-and-by,  whatever 
were  the  reasons,  strange,  discordant, bold,  startling 
opinions  began  to  peer  forth  in  the  Anti-Jacobin 
periodical,  till  in  fine,  in  six  years,  Mr.  Cobbett 
avowed  nearly  all  the  opinions  he  has  since  so 
eloquently  and  powerfully  supported  by  his  writ- 
ings, and  assisted  in  propagating  beyond  any  other 
individual.     He  now  began  to  proclaim  the  cor- 
ruption of  Parliament,  to  denounce  placemen  and 
pensioners,  to  advocate  frequent  elections,  to  re- 
vile the  followers  of  the  Heaven-born  Minister,  and 
to  laud  among  the  former  objects  of  his  unwearied 
abuse — Sir  Francis  Burdett !    Mr.  Cobbett  should 
not  have  been  astonished,  and  much  less  offended, 
at  people  seeing  inconsistency  in  this,  and  indulg. 
ing  in  doubts  of  the  integrity  and  inflexibility  of 
his  principles  ;  especially  when,  instead  of  frankly 
owning    previous   error,  he   continued  boldly  to 
maintain  that  he  had  always  been  in  the  right, 
and  that  Time  and  Truth  might  change,  but  not 
the  infallible  William  Cobbett.    When,  for  ex . 
ample,  he  could  sit  down  and  gravely  write,  "  For 
the  last  fourteen  years,  alarms,  referring  to  the 
French  Revolution,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
played  off  upon  this  nation,  and  that  too  with  dt>. 
graceful  success ;"  gay  people  laughed,  and  grave 
ones  shook  their  heads ;  and  blunt,  commonplace 
honest  men  inquired,  "  And  who,  pray,  most  suc- 
cessfully played   them  off,   Mr.  Cobbett.^"     But 
when,  again,  he  went  on  and  wrote,  "  To  these 
alarms,  artfully  excited  and  kept  up,  the  country 
owes  almost  the  whole  of  her  present  difficulties  ; 
for,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  men  entertained 
of  the  overthrow  of  all  order,  law,  and  religion, 
Pitt  never  could  have  held  so  long  that  power,  by 
the  exercise  of  which,  he  has  entailed  such  a  train 
of  curses  on  us."    When  he  wrote  in  this  strain 
the  temptation  was  irresistible,  to  say,  "  And  who 
so  active  in  exciting  these  alarms  ?"    If  Mr.  Cob- 
bett would  have  manfully  avowed,  ^'  I  did  so  in  my 
days  of  defective  knowledge,  or  defective  public 
principle,"  a  satisfactory  end  would  have  been  put 
to  the  matter  at  once,  and  the  friends  of  liberty 
would  have  hailed  their  new  auxiliary  and  cham. 
pion ;  and  have  welcomed,  as  a  patriot- volunteer, 
the  man  whom  many  of  the  best  of  them,  even  yet 
mistakingly  reckon  but  as  a  suspicious  mercenary* 
useful  to  the  cause,  but  not  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  its  leaders.    This  equivocal  political  sta~ 
tus  Mr.  Cobbett  owes  to  certain  qualities  of  his 
mind,  with  which  we  do  not  mean  to  quarrel ;  as 
we  could  not,  if  we  would,  remove  them,  without 
destroying  tiie  whole   struct itre.    To  keep   him 
right  with  the  mass  of  the  world,  he  should  have 
had  either  more  hypocrisy,  or  more  real  magnani- 
mity and  candour ;  and  then,  in  either  case,  a  lit- 
tie  occasional  coarseness  and  scurrility,  verbal  in^ 
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justice  and  egotistical  balderdash^  would  easily 
hvre  been  overlooked  in  a  man  of  his  acuteness^ 
activity,  and  power.  The  hypocrisy  he  is  as  far 
above,  as  the  candour  exceeds  him.  It  is  a 
quality  not  yet  naturalized,  if  it  has  ever  been 
met  with,  in  the  regions  of  his  individual  expe. 
rience,  whether  as  a  Pittite  and  admirer  of  the 
Bourbons,  or  as  a  democrat,  and  something  of  a 

demagogue.  But  this  is  a  long  digression.  By 

1809  CoBBETT  had  become  the  most  popular  politi- 
cal writer  that  had  ever  appeared  in  England. 
We  need  not  enumerate,  how  ;  besides  his  standing 
topics,  he  was  successively  occupied,  for  years, 
with  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville — the  Cintra  Con- 
vention,— the  investigation  concerning  the  Duke 
i>f  York — ^the  political  and  private  adventures  of 
8ir  Francis  Burdett;  and  also  in  making  a  for. 
tune.  His  income,  from  the  Register  alone,  is  cal. 
culated,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  about  £60 
a.week — ^pretty  well  from  an  original  fortune  of 
6d.  a-day ;  and  a  proof  that  it  may,  sometimes,  be 
even  more  profitable  to  serve  the  people  some- 
what honestly,  than  the  Crown  very  corruptly. 

CoBBETT  had  now  retired  to  Botley,  in  Hamp- 
shire, a  farm  which  he  purchased  and  actively  im- 
proved.— ^And  here,  domesticated  with  his  wife  and 
four  children,  his  life  was,  in  all  respects,  com- 
menduble  and  happy ;  and  from  henoe  he  weekly 
despatched  Registers  to  the  press, — the  eye  of  pow- 
er anti  the  grasp  of  the  law  ever  upon  him. 

*  In  the  act  which  first  laid  Mr.  Cobbett  under 
the  mercy  of  that  scourge  of  bad  government,  the 
libel  .law,  there  is  nothing  equivocal.  Every  cir- 
cumstance about  this  affair  does  honour  to  the  head 
and  heart  which  brought  him  into  trouble.  In 
1809,  some  English  Local  Militiamen  were  flogged 
at  th^  Isle  of  Ely,  in  Cambiidgeshire,  iinder  a  guard 
of  foreign  soldiers — of  Hanoverians!  and  Cobbett 
denounced  the  infamy  in  the  generous  spirit  of  a 
free-born  Englishman,  and  with  warmth  of  lan- 
guage not — certainly  not — ^unsuitable  to  the  atro- 
city  of  the  transaction.  After  being  tortured,  for 
many  months,  by  the  minions  of  Government  for 
the  time  being,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  sentenced 
to  two  years  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  King,  and  be  held 
to  bail  for  seven  years,  under  heavy  penalties. 
This  was,  no  doubt  of  it,  intended  to  annihilate 
the  offender ;  and  it  did  injure  him  very  deeply, 
and  would  for  ever  have  ruined  any  man  of  les6  bo- 
dily and  intellectual  enegy.  Among  its  other  eitects, 
this  excessive  punishment  converted  a  hearty,  honest 
hater,  into  an  exasperated  and  furious  one.  With 
an  exultation  almost  fiendish  in  the  eyes  of  some 
sober  Scotch  Christians,  Mr.  Cobbbtt  has,  ever 
since,  exulted  in  the  discomfiture  or  misery  of  his 
persecutors  of  those  day»— and  not  on  public,  but, 
avowedly,  on  private  and  personal  grounds.  His 
expressions  of  triumph  over  Lord  Castlereagh's 
suicide  can  never  be  forgotten.  In  America,  to 
which  he  ret  ired  from  another  storm,  he  says,  "  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  EUenborough  and  Gibbs 

have  retired  !     Ill  health  is  the  pretence,    I  never 


yet  knew  ill  health  induce  such  fellows  to  loosen 
their  grasp  of  the  public  purse.  But,  be  it  so ; 
then  I  feel  pleasure  on  that  account.  To  all  the 
other  pangs  of  the  body  and  mind,  let  them  add 
that  of  knowing  that  William  Cobbett,  whom  they 
thought  they  had  put  down  for  ever,  if  not  killed, 
lives  to  rejoice  at  their  pains  and  their  death  ;  to 
trample  on  their  graves;  and  to  hand  down  their 
names  for  the  just  judgment  of  posterity^*  This  is 
not  going  about  the  bush,  at  any  rate.  But  we 
must  enter  a  little  more  into  this  bu^ess.  It  i« 
an  essential  part  of  Cobbett's  history.  After  de- 
scribing his  happiness  in  the  midst  of  his  family  at 
Botley,  which,  in  his  picturing,  seems  a  domestic 
paradise,  he  proceeds  : — 

<<  In  this  happy  state  we  lived,  until  the  year  1810,  when 
th«  Government  laid  iti  merciless  fongs  upon  me,  dragfed 
me  from  these  deliifhts,  and  crammed  me  into  a  jail  amomgsi 
felons  ;  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  ftUIyi  when, 
in  the  last  Number,  I  come  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
Citizen.  This  added  to  the  difficulties  of  my  task  of  teach- 
ing  ;  for  now  I  was  snatched  away  from  the  on^f  aoose  in 
which  it  could,  as  I  thought,  properiy  be  executed.  But 
even  these  difficulties  were  got  over.  The  blow  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  terrible  one ;  and,  Oh  God  !  how  was  it  felt  by 
these  poor  children  !  It  was  in  the  month  of  July  when 
the  horrible  sentence  was  passed  upon  me.  My  wi^  hav- 
ing  left  her  children  in  the  care  of  her  good  and  aflfectionate 
sister,  was  in  London,  waiting  to  know  the  doom  of  her  has* 
band.  When  the  news  arrived  at  Botley,  the  three  boys, 
one  eleven,  another  nine,  and  the  other  seven,  years  <^ 
were  hoeing  cabbages  in  that  garden  which  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  delight  When  the  account  of  the  sa- 
vage sentence  was  brought  to  them,  the  youngest  could  not, 
for  some  time,  be  made  to  understand  what  a  jeil  was  t 
and,  when  he  did,  he,  all  in  a  tremor,  exclaimed,  <  Now 
Tm  sure,  William,  that  Papa  is  not  in  a  place  like  that  /* 
The  other,  in  order  to  disguise  his  tears  and  smother  his 
sobs,  fell  to  work  with  the  hoe,  and  chopped  tAout  like  m 
blind  person.  This  account,  when  it  reached  mo,  a£fect«d 
me  more,  filled  me  witli  deeper  resentment,  than  any  other 
circumstance.  And,  oh  !  how  I  despise  the  wretches  who 
talk  of  my  vindictivenett  i  of  my  eruUaHon  at  the  con« 
fusion  of  tliose  who  inflicted  those  suficrings  !  How  I  d»> 
spise  the  base  creatures,  the  crawling  slaves^  the  callous  and 
cowardly  hypocrites,  who  affect  to  be  <  shocked^  (tender 
souls  I)  at  my  expressions  ofjogy  and  at  the  death  of  Gibbs, 
EUenborough,  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Canning,  and  the  rasi 
of  the  tribe  that  I  have  already  seen  out,  and  at  the  fatal 
working!  of  that  system,  for  endeavouring  to  check  which 
I  was  thus  punished  ?  How  I  despise  these  wretches,  and 
how  I,  above  all  things,  enjoy  their  ruin,  and  anticipate 
their  utter  beggaiy  !  What  !  I  am  to  forgive,  am  I,  in- 
juries like  this ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  atonement  $ 
Oh,  no  !  I  have  not  so  read  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  I  hava 
not,  from  them,  learned  that  I  am  not  to  rejoice  at  the  fall 
of  unjust  foes ;  and  it  makes  a  part  of  my  happiness  to  be 
able  to  tell  millions  qf  men  that  I  do  thus  rejoice,  and 
that  I  have  the  means  of  calling  on  so  many  just  and  mer- 
ciful men  to  rejoice  along  with  me*** 

In  Newgate,  Mr.  Cobbbtt,  to  be  free  of  jail  so- 
ciety,  at  the  monstrous  expense  of  twelve  gui. 
neas  a-week,  hired  apartments  in  the  keeper's 
house,  kept  some  of  his  elder  children  with  him, 
and  maintained  a  constant  intercourse,  by  letter, 
with  his  family.  A  hamper,  with  a  lock  and  two 
keys,  was  always  upon  the  road,  coming  or  going* 

"  It  brought  me  a  journal  of  labours,  proceedings^  and 
occurrences,  written  on  paper  of  shape  and  sice  nniform, 
and  so  contrived,  as  to  margins,  as  to  admit  of  binding. 
The  journal  used,  when  my  son  was  the  writer,  to  be  in- 
terspersed Mrith  drawings  of  our  dogs,  colta^  or  any  thing 
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thai  he  wMiCed  me  to  hare  a  correct  idea  o£  The  hamper 
hrought  me  plants,  bulbs,  aud  the  like,  that  I  might  tee 
the  size  of  them ;  and  always  every  one  sent  his  or  her 
moMt  bemUiful /lowers  ;  the  earliest  violets,  and  primroses, 
and  cowalipa,  and  bliKs4)dls ;  the  earliest  twigs  of  trees  : 
and,  in  ahort,  erery  thing  that  they  thought  calculated  to 
delij^ht  ma.  The  moment  the  hamper  arrived,  I,  casting 
aaide  every  thing  else,  set  to  worlc  to  answer  every  oues' 
Hony  to  give  new  directions,  and  to  add  anything  likely  to 
giTe  pleuare  at  Botley.  Every  hamper  brought  one  <'  let^ 
Irr,**  aa  they  ealled  it,  if  not  more,  from  every  child  ;  and 
to  €9€ry  lettor,  i  wrote  an  anstoery  sealed  up  and  sent  to 
the  party,  being  sore  that  that  was  the  way  to  produce 
other  and  better  letters  ;  for,  though  they  could  not  read 
what  I  wrote,  and  though  their  own  consisted  at  first  of 
mcro  McrtUekesy  and  afterwards,  for  a  while,  of  a  few  words 
written  dewn  ftar  them  to  imitate,  I  always  thanked  them 
fbr  their  ^  pretty  tetter  ;*  aud  never  expressed  any  wish 
to  aee  them  terite  better  ;  but  took  care  to  write  in  a  very 
neat  and  plain  hand  mye^fy  and  to  do  up  my  letter  in  a 
very  neat  manner. 

*<  Thus,  while  the  fisrocious  tigers  thought  I  was  doomed 
to  incewant  mortification,  and  to  rage  that  must  extinguish 
my  mental  powei%  I  'found  in  my  children,  and  in  their 
spotlcsiL  and  courageous,  and  most  affectionate  mother,  de- 
lights Co  which  £e  callous  hearts  of  those  tigers  were 
atrangen.  *  Heaven  first  uught  letters  for  some  wretches 
aid.*  How  often  did  tliis  line  of  Pope  occur  to  me  when  I 
opoied  the  little  ejntddUng  <  letters*  Arom  Botley  ?  This 
oomeqMmdcnce  occupied  a  good  part  of  my  time  :  I  had  all 
the  children  with  me,  turn  and  turn  about ;  and,  in  order 
to  give  the  boys  exercise,  and  to  give  the  two  eldest  an  op- 
portunity of  beginning  to  learn  French,  I  used,  for  a  part 
of  the  two  yean,  to  send  them  a  few  hours  of  the  day  to 
an  Ahbdl,  who  lived  hi  CasUe  Street,  Holbom.  AU  this 
waa  a  great  relaxation  to  my  mind  ;  and,  when  I  had  to 
retnm  to  my  literary  labours,  I  returned  fresh  and  cheer- 
foL  full  of  vigour,  and  full  qf  hope,  of  finally  seeing  my 
nnynst  and  mmilees  foes  at  my  fret,  and  that,  too,  without 
caring  a  straw  on  whom  their  fiUl  might  bring  calamity,  so 
that  my  own  &mily  were  safis ;  because,  say  what  any  one 
might,  the  eommunityy  taken  as  a  whole,  had  suffered  this 
thing  to  he  done  unto  usJ** 

Pregnant  words  these-— and  plainly  spoken. 

Evil  times  again  drew  on ;  and  Cobbett  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  ruinoud  effects  of  his  long  im- 
prieonment.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  friend. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett;  the  Crown-lawyers  and 
stamp-officers  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  pounce 
upon  him;  and,  tired  of  longer  maintaining  the 
vexatioiu  strife,  he  sought,  in  America,  an  asylum 
from  an  arbitrary  government.  Into  the  merits  of 
the  ease,  between  him  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
we  do  not  intend  to  enter ;  but  Mr.  Cobbett  has 
had  close  opportunities  of  looking  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Baronet,  and  subsequent  events  rather 
go  to  confirm  parts  of  his  report.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Cobbett's  sophisms  and  moral  fallacies,  in  the  affair 
of  the  debt,  shocked  and  alienated  many  of  his  ad. 
mirers  in  England.  He  may,  indeed,  have  taken 
new  ground,  but  he  has  certainly  never  fully  re- 
oova«d  what  he  lost  then. 

In  America  Cobbett  continued  as  active  and 
indefatigable  as  ever,  and  employed  his  time  to 
good  purpose ;  but  his  heart,  his  hopes,  and,  we 
may  add,  his  interest,  pointed  back  to  England. 
His  flight  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rash  step ;  and  he 
came  home  lowered  in  popularity. 

In  the  subsequent  years, — ^though  from  this  time 
vanity,  which  is  at  times  perfectly  ludicrous,  ego- 
tism, and  personal  resentments,  mingle  to  an  offen- 


sive degree  in  every  paper  hehas  written, — Cobbett 
has  done  the  State,  not  the  Government,  some  ser- 
vice. The  Manchester  Massacre,  the  Trial  of  the 
Queen,  Ireland,  the  Currency  Question,  Tithes, 
and  many  other  topics  of  passing  interest,  have 
been  his  themes  in  these  years,  during  which,  how- 
ever, his  influence  and  reputation  seemed  to  lan- 
guish ;  till  the  Reform  Bill,  and  aU  that  hung  on 
it,  restored  him  in  his  original  force*  The  readen 
of  Cobbbtt,  or  any  who  ever  heard  of  his  name, 
need  not  be  told  of  his  detestation  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy.  In  the  war  of  man  and -yeoman 
against  priest,  the  side  which  the  Famham  boy 
would  taJce,  could  not  be  doubtful.  He  likewise 
makes  war  to  the  knife's  point  with  Dr.  Malthus 
and  the  political  economists — '^  The  Scotch  feelo- 
sophers,"  as  he '  contemptuously  names  them  ;  and 
there  are  many,  even  among  the  Scotch,  who 
think  he  has  often  the  best  of  it.  The  Jews,  or 
great  capitalists^  whether  nominally  Jew  or  Chris  ^ 
tian,  are  also  especial  objects  of  his  hatred  :>*-60  are 
the  Whigs  as  a  party,  and  his  brother  journalists 
in  general ;  and  all  and  each  he  abuses  in  a  style 
which  might  have  excited  the  envy  of  a  sculler 
on  the  Thames  some  fifty  years  back.  His  run^ 
ning  a-muck  at  the  greatest  names  in  English 
literature,  his  extravagant  euloguims  on  hog's 
flesh,  and  furious  crusade  against  potatoes,  his 
contempt  of  our  owi^  '*  filthy,  lick-spittle^  itch- 
covered  nation,"'*  and  other  eccentricities,  and  per. 
haps  affectations,  are  more  amusing  than  any 
thing  else.  Besides,  Mr.  Cobbett  has  often  told  us, 
he  in  his  heart  thinks  handsomely  of  us  Scotch, 
though  he  occasionally  indulges  in  a  little  coarse  in . 
vective  at  our  expense ;  and  we  believe  he  does, 
and  think  handsomely,  and  moreover  justly  of  him  ; 
allow  that  some  of  his  censures  are  deserved,  laugh 
at  the  rest,  and  thus,  in  disappointing  his  humour, 
secure  our  revenge. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
some  points  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  character,  as  a  bene- 
factor of  his  country,  there  are  others  on  which 
all,  but  the  most  bigoted  and  narrow-minded,  will 
cordiaUy  agree.  He  has  given  an  interesting  and 
helpless  class  of  the  population  a  new  branch  of 
industry — Cobbett' 9  Plat;  mid  even  if  his  Comt 


*  The  Scotsman  thinks  it  will  be  neoeasary  fin*  us  to 
wear  gloves  before  we  venture  to  put  forth  the  right  hand 
of  fellowsliip  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  when  he  visits  us.  We 
believe  he  has  now  got  over  his  dread  of  cutaneous  con* 
tagion. 

f  The  Schoolmaster  may  not  at  all  times  be  sufil- 
ciently  full  and  explicit  for  the  younger  pupils,  or  tliose  of 
the  lower  forms.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  explain 
here,  that  CobbetCs  Plat  is  plat  fbr  working  ladies*  bon- 
nets, the  same  as  those  called  Tuscan,  or  leghorn,  and  is 
now  extensively  made  by  young  females  in  this  country. 
Cobbett  discovered  the  proper  kind  of  straw,  or  rather  gran^ 
and  also  its  proper  mode  of  culture,  and  in  fiict  created  this 
useful  branch  of  home  manu&cture.  Cobbetft  com  is  the 
maiie,  or  Indian  com,  grown  in  America  and  other  places, 
which  he  has  zealously  attempted  to  naturalize  in  Britain, 
In  some  seasons  fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful  plant  hare^ 
been  produced,  but  on  the  whole  the  experiment  has  not' 
succeeded,  though  no  one  can  foretell  what  careful  accli- 
mation may  yet  do.  ^^->  | 
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should  not  succeed, — and  we  trust  it  may, — we  owfe 
his  vigilance  and  patriotism  gratitude  for  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it.  He  has  given  us  several  excel- 
lent elementary  works  on  education — his  Grammar 
especially ; — and  a  valuable  treatise  on  household 
economy,  (Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy ;)  and  in 
the  Advice  to  Yquno  Men,  with  certain  trifling 
allowances,  a  manual  of  sound  practical  sense, 
and  of  philosophy  bearing  on  the  daily  business 
and  important  relations  of  sooial  life.  These  are  not 
trifling  benefits,  nor  have  they  been  thanklessly 
received.  These,  however,  may  not  be  considered  by 
Mr.CoBBETT*s  admirers  as  his  most  important  works. 
We  have  his  Residence  in  America,  a  book  full 
of  interest  and  beauty  ;  and  his  RuRAii  Rides,  the 
production  which  makes  us  most  in  love  with 
the  writer,  of  all  the  volumes  he  has  published, 
—a  work  intensely  and  beautifully  English. — 
'^  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,"  says  Cobbett, 
''  I  was,  in  the  barley-sowing  season,  going 
^ong  by  the  side  of  a  field  near  Wavbrley 
Abbey ;  the  primroses  and  blue-bells*  bespangling 
the  banks  on  both^  sides  of  me  ;  a  thou- 
sand linnets  singing  in  a  spreading  oak  over 
my  head,  while  the  jingle  of  the  traces,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  .ploughboys  saluted  my  ear  from 
over  the  hedge ;  and  as  it  were  to  snatch  me  from 
the  enchantment,  the  hounds,  at  that  instant, 
having  started  a  hare  in  the  ganger  (our  Scottish 
shawj  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  came  up 
scampering  over  it  in  full  cry,  taking  me  after 
them  many  a  mile  :  I  was  not  then  eight  years 
old."  This  was  the  very  man  to  take,  and  to  de- 
seribe  Rural  Rides  in  England. — Mr.  Cobbett 
has  written  a  bulky  work,  which  has  made  him 
very  popular  with  the  Catholics.  It  contains 
much  that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  strong ;  but 
must,  nevertheless,  be  received  cum  grano  salts. f 

Mr.  Cobbett,  who  is  now  upwards  of  66,  enjoys  a 
vigorous  and  robust  green  old  age,  and  appears  to 
take  and  court  exertion  as  freely  as  when  twenty 
years  younger.  From  a  political  tournament,  held 
at  Birmingham,  in  which  his  antagonist  was  Mr. 
Attwood,  he  comes  among  us  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  mighty  ale.  For  the  particulars  of  this  passage^ 
of. arms,  we  must  of  course  refer  to  the  newspa- 
pers— we  dare  not  meddle  with  it. 

There  have  been  innumerable  likenesses  and  cari- 
catures of  this  remarkable  man — pencil,  and  pen- 
and-ink  sketches.  Of  his  appearance  now,  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  fior  themselves  ; 
of  how  be  looked  some  dozen  or  more  years  back, 
they  may  form  some  notion  from  the  subjoined  por- 
trait, which  we  confidently  ascribe  to  a  high  Tory 
writer  whom  Cobbett  seems  absolutely  to  fascinate, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  gifted  of  their 
number,  Mr.  Jon.v  Lockhart,  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

•  To  Scotch  readeiY  who  underatand  wild  flowers,  this 
may  seem  impossible.  The  blue-bell  and  primrose  do  not 
4)lossom  at  the  same  season  ;  but  our  wild  blue  hyacinth 
is  the  blae-bell  of  the  English  banks. 

•f-  A  whole  peck. — Editor, 


"It  was  at  a  county  meeting  in  Hampshire. 
*  *  *  *  He  is  perhaps  the  very  man  whom  I  would 
select  from  all  I  have  ever  seen,  if  I  wished  to  show 
a  foreigner  the  beau-ideal  of  an  English  yeoman. 
He  was  then,  I  suppose,  at  least  flfty,  but  plump 
and  fresh  as  possible.  His  hair  was  worn  smooth 
on  his  forehead,  and  displayed  a  few  curls,  nut- 
brown  then,  but  probably  greyish  by  this  time, 
about  his  ears.  There  is  something  very  stately 
about  his  step  and  port ;  at  least,  there  was  so  in 
those  days.  You  could  see  the  sergeant  blended 
with  the  farmer  in  every  motion  of  his  body.  His 
eye  is  small,  grey,  quiet  and  good  tempered — ^per. 
fectly  mild.  You  say,  ^  There  is  a  sweet  old  hfxy 
— ^butter  would  not  melt  in  his*  mouth.'  He  was 
dressed^  the  day  I  saw  him,  in  brown  coat, 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  «11  of  the  same  piece, — 
a  scarlet  under-waistcoat,  a  drab  greatcoat  hang- 
ing  wide,  and  fastened  before  by  a  '  flying  strap,' 
top-boots  of  a  true  work-like  pattern,  and  not  new, 
but  well  cleaned,  (another  relic  probably  ©f  his 
camp  habits) ;  he  had  strong  grey  worsted  gloves 
and  a  stout  ash  plant  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  not 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  who  knew  him,  I 
should  probably  have  passed  him  over  as  one  t^f 
the  innocent  bacon-eaters  of  the  New  Forest ;  but 
when  I  knew  that  it  was  Cobbett,  you  may  believe 
I  did  not  allow  his  placid,  easy  eye  and  smile,  to 
take  me  in." 


Having  entered  a  shaft,  in  this  rich  mine,  we 
shall  probably  work  it  a  little  deeper.  Cobbett,  on 
the  points  of  a  good  wife,— on  training  chiidi^n, 
and  also  pigs, — on  baking,  brewing,  "  kettle-slops," 
"  tea-tackle,"  education,  literature,  and  the  for- 
mation of  manly  and  independent  character,  ii 
quite  the  wTiter  for  the  Schooluasteb. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  got  a  custom  of  late  of 
twitting^  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  the  assumption  of  ain 
of  aristocracy  and  of  high  birth — or  claims  of  high 
descent.  However  this  absurdity  is  attached  to  his  namc^ 
it  assuredly  belongs  not  to  the  man.  At  his  election  din- 
ner, when,  so  honourably  chosen  for  Yorkshire,  two  yean 
ago — so  it  is  no  news  now — Mr.  Brougham,  [.among  the 
many  patriotic  and  grateful  sentiments  expressed  [in  his 
speech  of  thanks,  adverted  to  himself  in  the  following 
terms:  "Though  I  have  been  in  courts  often,  and  in 
senates,  and  in  malls,  and  in  assemblies  of  all  kinds,  I 
never  was  in  one,  not  only  where  I  was  so  much  pleased 
but  where  I  felt  it  so  difficult  to  account  for  my  being 
there,  as  I  do  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  the  more  I  con- 
sider of  it,  the  more  I  am  punled  and  perplexed.  Gentlemen, 
there  are  three  principal  grounds  on  which  persons  who  as- 

pire  to  the  representation  of  a  county  usually  rely high 

birth,  extensive  landed  posseasionsy  and  great  local  and  per- 
sonal  influence.  Now  of  all  these,  the  usual  causes  of  success, 
I  am  totally  destitute.  I  have  no  property  in  this  county 
— and  not  much  anywhere ;  /  have  no  8ort  <^  aristocraHc 
pretensions,  though  my  forefathers  ranked  in  ths  class  qf 
esquires,  and  1  myself  am  of  that  class;  lam  totally  without 
patronage;  and  I  have  no  local  influence  in  the  county 
whatever ;  nay,  I  am  not  even  a  Yorkshireman,  and  what 
is  more,  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  become  onc^'*  &c  &c.  &c. 

This  should  surely  clear  his  lordship. 
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TO-MORROW. 

(  Concluded  from  our  last  Number,) 

1  LEFT  Mr.  Croft's  house  with  a  rague,  indescribahle  fcel- 
kif^of  dissatufaction  and  disappointment;  hut  when  I  ar- 
rired  at  mj  ita^  and  repeated  all  that  had  passed  to  my 
wife,  she  seemed  quite  surprissAaad  delighted  by  the  dvii 
and  friendly  manner  in  which  this  gentleman  bad  behaved. 
She  tried  to  reason  the  matter  with  me ;  but  there  is  no 
veaaoning  with  imagination. 

.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Croft  had  destroyed  certain  vague  and 
vlaonary  ideas,  that  I  had  indulged,  of  making,  by  some 
Wiknown  mean^  a  rapid  fortune  in  America ;  and  to  be 
reduced  to  real  life^  and  sink  into  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  was  mortification  and   misery.     Lucy  in 
Tain  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  of  having  found,  immedi- 
ately upon  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  a  certain  mode  of 
employtnent,  and  a  probability  of  rising  to  be  a  partner 
in  one  of  tlie  first  mercantile  houses,  if  I  went  on  steadily 
for  a  few  years.     1  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  her  re- 
lation was  very  good ;  that  I  was  certainly  very  fortunate, 
and  that  I  ought  to  think  myself  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
CrofU    Bat  after  avowing  all  this,  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  melancholy  reverie  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.     My  wifo  reminded  me  repeatedly  that  Mr.  Croft  said 
be  dined  precisely  at  two  o'clock  ;  that  he  was  a  very  punc- 
tual man ;  that  it  was  a  long  walk,  as  I  had  found  it,  from 
tlie  inn  to  his  house ;  that  I  had  better  dress  myself  for 
dinner ;  and  that  my  dean  shirt  and  cravat  were  ready  for 
me.     I  still  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  reverie  till 
my  wile  was  completely  ready,  had  dressed  the  child,  and 
held  up  my  watch  before  my  eyes  to  show  me  that  it  want- 
ed but  ten  minutes  of  two.     I  then  began  to  dress  in  the 
greatest  hurry  imaginable ;  and,  unluckily,  as  I  was  pull- 
ing on  my  silk  stocking,  I  tore  a  hole  in  the  leg,  or,  as  my 
wile  expressed  it,  a  stitch  dropped,  and  I  was  forced  to  wait 
while  she  repaired  the  evil.     Certainly  this  operation  of 
taking  up  a  tHtch,  as  I  am  instructed  to  call  it,  is  one  of 
the  slowest  operations  in  nature ;  or  rather,  one  of  the  most 
tedious  and  teazing  mancDuvres  of  art.     Though  the  most 
willing  and  the  ipost  dexterous  fingers  that  ever  touched  a 
needle  were  employed  in  my  service,  1  thought  the  work 
would  never  be  finished. 

At  last,  I  was  hosed  and  shod,  and  out  we  set.  It  struck 
a  quarter  past  two  as  we  left  the  house ;  we  came  to  Mr. 
Croft's  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  He  had  a  large  company 
at  table ;  every  body  was  disturbed ;  my  Lucy  was  a  stran- 
ger  to  Mrs.  Croft,  and  was  to  be  introduced ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  awkward  and  embarrassing  than  our  enirie 
and  introductioiu  There  were  such  compliments  and  apo- 
logies, such  changing  of  places,  such  shufiling  of  chairs,  and 
running  about  of  servants,  that  I  thought  we  should  never 
be  seated. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  my  little  chsp  began  to  roar 
most  horribly,  and  to  struggle  to  get  away  from  a  black 
servant,  who  was  helping  him  up  on  his  chair.  The  child's 
terror  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  negro  could  not  be 
conquered,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  be  quieted.  Mrs. 
Croft,  at  last,  ordered  the  negro  out  of  the  room,  the  roar- 
ing ceased,  and  nothing  but  the  child's  sobs  were  heard  for 
some  instants. 

The  guests  were  all  silent,  and  had  ceased  eating ;  Mrs. 
Croft  was  vexed  because  eviry  thing  was  cold  ;  Mr.  Croft 
looked  much  discomfited,  and  said  not  a  syllable  more  than 
was  absolutely  necei^ry,  as  master  of  the  house.  I  never 
atc^  orTather  I  was  never  at,  a  more  disagreeable  dinner. 
I  was  in  pain  for  Lucy,  as  well  as  for  myself;  her  colour 
rose  up  to  her  temples.  I  cursed  myself  a  hundred  times 
for  not  having  gone  to  drew  in  time. 

At  length,  to  my  great  relief,  the  doth  was  taken  away ; 
but  even  when  we  came  to  the  wine  after  dinner,  the  cold 
formality  of  my  host  continued  unabated,  and  1  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  taken  an  insurmountable  dislike  to  me,  and 
that  1  fhouldlose  all  the  advantages  of  his  prctection  and 
*sfistance  ;  advantages  which  rose  tonsidcrably  in  my  esti- 


mation, when  I  apprehended  I  was  upon  the  point  of  losing 
them. 

Soon  after  dinner,  a  young  gentleman,  of  the  name  of 
Hudson,  joined  the  company ;  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance were  prepossessing ;  he  was  frank  and  well-bred ;  and 
the  effect  of  his  politeness  was  soon  felt,  as  if  by  magic,  for 
every  body  became  at  thdr  ease.  His  countenance  was  full 
of  lifo  and  fire  ;  and  though  he  said  nothing  that  showed 
reasarkaUe  ab^tles^  erery  tiring  he  said  pleased.  As  soon 
as  he  found  that  I  was  a  stranger,  he  addressed  his  conver- 
sation principally  to  me.  I  recovered  my  spirita;,  exerted 
myself  to  entertain  him,  and  succeeded.  He  was  delighted 
to  hear  nevn  from  England,  and  especially  fvom  London ;  a 
dty  which  he  said  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  vidt.  When 
he  took  leave  of  me  in  the  evening,  he  expressed  very 
warmly  the  iiish  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance,  and  I  was 
the  more  flattered  and  obliged  by  this  dvility,  because  I 
was  certain  that  he  knew  exactly  my  situation  and  circum- 
stances, Mrs.  Croft  having  explained  them  to  him  very 
fully  even  in  my  hearing. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week,  young  Mr.  Hudson 
and  I  saw  one  another  almost  every  day ;  and  our  mutual 
liking  for  each  other's  company  increased.  He  introduced 
me  to  his  father,  who  had  been  a  planter ;  and,  having 
made  a  large  fortune,  came  to  reside  at  Philadelphia  to  en- 
joy  himsdf,  as  he  said,  fur  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
lived  in  what  the  sober  Americans  called  a  most  luxurious 
and  magnificent  style.  The  best  company  in  Philaddphia 
met  at  his  house ;  and  he  delighted  particulary  in  seeing 
those  who  had  convivial  talents,  and  who  would  supply  him 
with  wit  and  gaiety,  in  which  he  was  naturally  rather  de- 
ficient. 

On  my  first  visit,  I  percdved  that  his  son  had  boasted  of 
me  as  one  of  the  best  companions  in  the  world ;  and  I  de- 
termined to  support  the  character  that  had  been  given  of 
me :  I  told  two  or  three  good  stories,  and  sung  two  or  three 
good  songs.  The  company  were  charmed  with  me;  old 
Mr.  Hudson* was  particularly  delighted;  he  gave  me  a 
pressing  general  invitation  to  his  house,  and  most  of  the 
principal  guests  followed  his  example.  I  was  not  a  little 
elated  with  this  success.  Mr.  Croft  was  with  me  at  this 
entertainment ;  and  I  own  I  was  peculiarly  gratified  by 
feeling  that  I  at  once  became  conspicuous,  by  my  talents, 
in  a  company  where  he  was  apparently  of  no  consequence, 
notwithstanding  all  his  wealth  and  prudence. 

As  we  went  home  together,  he  said  to  me  very  gravely, 
<<  1  would  not  advise  you,  Mr.  Basil  Lowe,  to  accept  of  all 
these  invitations ;  nor  to  connect  yourself  intimately  with 
young  Hudson.  The  society  at  Mr.  Hudson's  is  very  well 
for  those  who  have  made  a  fortune,  and  want  to  spend  it ; 
but  for  those  who  have  a  fortune  to  make,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  not  only  useless  but  dangerous." 

I  was  in  no  humour,  at  this  moment,  to  profit  by  this 
sober  advice ;  espeHally  as  I  landed  it  might  be  dictated, 
in  some  degree,  by  envy  of  my  superior  talents  and  accom- 
plishments. My  wife,  however,  supported  his  advice  by 
many  excellent  and  kind  arguments.  She  observed  that 
these  people,  who  invited  me  to  their  houses  as  a  good  com. 
panion,  followed  merdy  their  own  pleasure,  and  would 
never  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  me ;  that  Mr.  Croft,  on 
the  contrary,  showed,  from  the  first  hour  when  I  applied 
to  him,  a  desire  to  serve  me ;  that  he  had  pointed  out  the 
means  of  establishing  myself ;  and  that,  in  the  advice  he 
gave  me,  he  could  be  aduated  only  by  a  wish  to  be  of  use 
to  me ;  that  it  was  more  reasonable  to  suspect  hhn  of  des- 
pising  than  of  envying  talents,  which  were  not  directed  to 
the  grand  object  of  gaining  money. 

Good  sense,  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  whom  a  man 
love^  has  a  mighty  effect  upon  his  understanding,  esped- 
ally  if  he  sincerely  believe  that  the  woman  has  no  desire  to 
rule.  This  was  my  singular  case.  I  promised  Lucy  I 
would  refuse  all  invitations  for  the  ensuing  fortnight,  and 
devote  myself  to  whatever  business  Mr.  Croft  might  devise. 
No  one  could  be  more  assiduous  than  I  was  for  ten  daj's, 
and  I  perceived  that  Mr.  Croft,  though  it  was  not  his  cus- 
tom to  praise,  was  well  satisfkd  with  my  diligence.  Un- 
luckily, on  the  eleventh  day>  I  puUtJft'  in  the  looming 
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mak'mg  out  an  iuvoice,  which  he  left  for  me  to  do,  and  I 
was  persuaded  in  the  eveuiug  to  go  out  with  young  Mr. 
Hudson.  I  had  expressed,  in  converaation  with  him,  some 
curiosity  about  the  American  frog^onceris  ;  of  which  I 
had  read,  in  modem  books  of  travels,  extraordinary 
accounts. 

Mr.  Hudson  persuaded  me  to  accompany  him  to  a 
swamp,  at  some  miles  distant  fh>m  Philadelphia,  to  hear 
one  of  these  concerts.  The  performance  lasted  some  time, 
and  it  was  late  before  we  returned  to  town :  I  went  to  bed 
tired,  and  waked  in  the  morning  with  a  cold,  which  I  had 
caught  by  standing  so  hmg  in  the  swamp.  I  lay  an  hour 
after  I  was  called,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  my  cold : 
when  I  was  at  last  up  and  dressed,  1  recollected  my  in- 
voice, and  resolved  io  do  it  the  first  thing  after  breakfast, 
but,  unluckily,  I  put  it  off  till  I  had  looked  for  some  lines 
in  Homer*s  <<  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.**  There  was 
no  Homer,  as  yon  may  guess,  in  Mr.  Croft*8  house,  and  I 
went  to  a  bookseller^s  to  borrow  one :  he  had  Pope^s  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  but  no  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  I 
walked  over  half  the  town  in  search  of  it ;  at  length  I 
found  it,  and  was  returning  in  triumph,  with  Homer  in 
each  podcet,  when  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Croft^s  house  I  found 
half-a-doxen  por^rs,  with  heavy  loads  upon  their  backs. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  my  good  fellows  T*  said  1. 

'<To  the  quay,  sir,  with  the  cargo  for  the  Betsey.*' 

<<  My  God  !**  cried  I,  "  stop.  Qin't  you  stop  a  minute  ? 
I  thought  the  Betsey  was  not  to  sail  till  to-morrow.  Stop 
one  minute.** 

«  No,  sir,*'  said  thtfy,  « that  we  can*t ;  for  the  Captain 
bade  us  make  what  haste  we  could  to  the  quay  to  load  her.** 

I  ran  into  the  house ;  the  Captain  of  the  Betsey  was 
bawling  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head ; 
Mr.  Croft  on  the  landing-place  of  the  warehouse  stairs,  with 
open  letters  in  his  hand,  and  two  or  three  of  the  under- 
derki  were  running  difliereut  ways  with  pens  in  their 
mouths. 

«  Mr.  Basil  f  the  invoke  1**  exclaimed  all  the  clerks  at 
once,  the  moment  I  made  my  appearance. 

"  Mr.  Basil  Lowe,  the  invoice  and  the  copy,  if  you 
please,**  repeated  Mr.  Croft  <<  We  have  sent  three  messcn- 
gers  after  you.  Very  extraordinary  to  go  out  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  not  even  to  leave  word  where  you  were  to  be 
found.  Here*s  the  Captain  of  the  Betsey  has  been  waiting 
this  half-hour  for  the  invoice.  Well,  sir!  will  you  go 
for  it  now  ?  and  at  the  same  time  bring  me  the  copy,  to 
enclose  in  this  letttr  to  our  correspondent  by  post.*' 

I  stood  petrified. — <*  Sir,  the  invoice,  sir ! — Good  Hea- 
vens !  I  forgot  it  entirely.** 

<<You  remember,  it  now,  sir,  I  suppose.  Keep  your 
apologies  till  we  have  leisure.    The  invoices  if  you  please.** 

<*  The  invoices  I  My  God,  sir !  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons 1  They  are  not  drawn  out." 

«  Not  drawn  out !     Impossible  !**  said  Mr.  Croft. 

«  Then  Pm  off  1"  cried  the  captain,  with  a  tremendous 
oath.     **■  I  can't  wait  another  tide  for  any  clerk  breathing.*' 

«  Send  back  the  porters.  Captain,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mr.  Croft  coolly.  <<  The  whole  cargo  must  be  unpacked. 
1  took  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Basil,  that  you  had  drawn  the 
invoice,  according  to  order,  yesterday  morning;  and  of 
coarse  the  goods  were  pack^  in  the  evening.  I  Was  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  would  be 
punctual.  A  man  of  business  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  This  is  a  thing  that  will  not  occur  to  me  again 
aa  long  as  I  livcb" 

I  poured  forth  expressions  of  contrition  ;  but  apparently 
unmoved  by  them,  and  without  anger  of  impatience  in  his 
manner,  he  tamed  from  me  as  soon  as  the  porters  came  back 
with  the  goods,  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  unpacked  and 
replaced  hi  the  warehouse.     I  was  traly  concerned. 

<<  I  believe  yon  spent  yonr  evening  yesterday  with  young 
Mr.  Hudson  T*  said  he,  returning  to  me. 

<<  Yes,  sir, — I  am  sincerely  sorry 

<<  Sorrow  in  these  cases  does  no  good,  sir,"  intenrupted 
he.  '<  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  warned  you  of  the  dan- 
ger of  forming  that  intimacy.  Midnight  carousing  will  not 
for  men  of  buainc«." 


"  Carousing,  sir  1"  said  I.  «  Give  me  leave  to  aamrt 
you  that  we  were  not  carousing.  We  were  only  at  a  fro^ 
concert.*^ 

Mr.  Crofl,  who  had  at  least  suppressed  hia  ditpteasnre 
till  now,  looked  absolutely  angry ;  he  thought  I  was  mak- 
ing a  joke  of  him.  When  I  convinced  him  that  1  wai  In 
earnest,  he  changed  from  anger  to  a^tonishmeBt,  wkfc  a 
large  mixture  of  contempt  in  his  nasal  muscles. 

"A  frog-conccrtr  repeated  he.  «<And  is  it  possiMe 
that  any  man  could  neglect  any  invoice  nMrel^to  go  im 
heal*  a  parcel  of  frogs  croaking  in  a  swamp  ?  8hr,  you  will 
never  do  in  a'  mercantile  house."  He  walked  off  to  the 
warehouse,  and  left  me  half  mortified,  and  hslf  pro- 
voked. 

From  this  time  all  hopes  from  Mr.  Croft^s  friendsWp  waa 
at  an  end.  He  was  coldly  civil  to  me  daring  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  the  fortnight  that  we  staid  at  hia  house. 
He  took  the  trouble,  however,  of  looking  oat  for  a  ^dieap 
and  tolerably  comfortable  lodging  for  my  wife  and  boy ; 
the  rent  of  which  he  desired  to  pay  for  his  ration,  he  said, 
as  long  as  I  should  remain  in  Philadelphia,  or  till  i  ahoukl 
find  myself  in  some  eligible  situation.  He  seemed  pleased 
with  Lucy,  and  said  she  was  a  very  properly  conducted, 
well-disposed,  pradent  young  woman,  whom  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  for  a  cousin.  He  repeated  at  parting,  that 
he  should  be  happy  to  afford  me  every  assistance  in  reatoUf 
toward  pursuing  any  feasible  plan  of  advancing  myself;  but 
it  was  his  decided  opinion  that  I  could  never  succeed  in  a 
mercantile  line. 

I  never  liked  Mr.  Croft;  he  was  much  too  pwneiuaiy  too 
much  of  an  automaton,  for  me ;  but  I  should  ha;ve  felt  bmr 
regret  at  leaving  him,  and  losing  his  frienddiip,  and  slioaid 
have  expressed  more  gratitude  for  "his  kindneM  to  Lacy  and 
my  boy,  if  my  head  had  not  at  the  time  been  ftall  of  young 
Hudson.  He  professed  the  warmest  regard  for  m^  con- 
gratulated me  from  getting  free  from  old  Croft's  mercantil« 
clutches,  and  assured  me  that  such  a  man  as  I  wa«  conld 
not  fail  to  succeed  in  the  world  by  my  own  talents  and  the 
assistance  of  friends  and  good  connexions. 

I  was  now  almost  every  day  at  his  fiither's  honse,  in 
company  with  numbers  of  rich  and  gay  people,  who  were 
all  wiy  friends,  I  was  the  life  of  society,  was  invited 
everywheri',  and  accepted  every  invitation,  because  I  could 
not  offend  Mr.  Hudson's  intimate  acquaintance. 

From  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  finom  month  to 
month,  I  went  on  in  this  style.  1  was  old  Hudson's  grand 
favourite,  and  every  body  told  me  he  conld  do  anything  he 
pleased  for  me.  I  had  formed  a  scheme,  a  bold  acheme,  of 
obtaining  fh)m  govemment  a  large  tract  of  territory  in  the 
ceded  lands  of  Louisiana,  and  of  collecting  ftubscriptiovis  in 
Philadelphia,  among  my  friends,  to  make  a  settlement 
there  ;  the  subscribers  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  so  much 
the  first  year,  so  much  the  second,  and  so  opward,  till  the 
whole  should  be  liquidated.  I  was  to  collect  handa  fh>m 
the  next  ships,  which  were  expected  to  be  full  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  had  soon  a  long  list  of  sab- 
scVibers,  who  gave  me  their  names  always  alter  dinner  or 
after  supper.  Old  Hudson  wrote  his  name  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  with  an  ostentatiously  large  sum  opposite  to  it 

In  this  way  poor  Basil  hangs  on  for  a  whole  twelvemonth, 
ere  he  can  be  persuaded  that  old  Hudson  was  a  boaster  and 
a  fabulist  ;  and  it  takes  another  to  convince  him  that  he  is, 
as  well  as  indolent  and  obstinate,  the  most  selfish  of  human- 
beings.  Young  Hudson  was,  however,  still  the  friend.  He 
had  expectations  of  money,  and  made  large  promises,  and 
with  him  Basil  continued  to  shoot  and  skait,  and  remain 
a  miserable  dependant. 

Many  a  desperately  cold  winter's  day,  he  says,  I  have 
submitted  to  be  driven  in  his  sledge,  when  I  would  much 
rather,  I  own,  have  been  safe  and  snug  by  my  own  fireside^- 
with  my  wife. 

Poor  Lucy  spent  her  time  in  a  disagreeable  and  mcim- 
choly  way  during  theae  three  years ;  for,  while  I  was  oat 
almost  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  she  was  alone  in  her 
lodging  for  numberless  hours.  She  never  repined,  but  al- 
ways received  me  with  a  good-humoured  countenance  when 
I  came  home,  even  after  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  waif 
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^M-  my  return  from  Hudson^s  luppert.  It  grieved  me  to 
Xhe  heArt  to  Me  ber  thus  seemingly  deserted ;  but  I  com. 
fortsd  myself  with  the  reflection  that  this  way  of  life  would 
last  bat  for  a  short  time;  that  my  friend  would  soon  be  of 
ag«^  and  able  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and  that  we  should 
then  all  lire  together  in  boppiness.  I  assured  Lucy  that  the 
present  idle, if  notdissipatedmannierinwhlchlspentmydays, 
was  not  agreeable  to  my  taste ;  that  I  was  often  extremely 
■uelaiMhol^  eren  when  I  yg^B  forced  to  appear  in  the  high- 
est spirits;  and  that  I  often  longed  to  be  quietly  with 
her  when  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  time  to  friendship. 

J  t  wsuld  have  been  impossible  that  she  and  my  child 
could  have  subsisted  all  this  time  independently,  but  fbr  her 
stcadiAcsB  and  exertions.  She  would  not  accept  of  any  pe- 
runlary  assistance,  except  from  her  relation,  Mt,  Croft, 
who  regularly  paid  the  rent  of  her  lodgiugs.  She  under- 
ti»ek  to  teach  some  young  ladies,  whom  Mrs.  Croft  intix)- 
docsd  to  her^  various  kinds  of  fine  needle-work,  in  which  she 
excelled ;  and  for  this  she  was  well  paid.  I  know  that  she 
ueTcr  cost  me  one  &rthing  during  the  three  years  and 
chiee  months  that  we  lived  in  Philadelphia.  But  even  for 
this  I  do  not  give  her  so  much  credit  as  fbr  her  sweet  tem- 
per,  during  these  trials,  and  her  great  forbearance  in  never 
reproaching  or  disputing  with  me.  Many  wives,  who  are 
called  cxcdlent  managers,  make  their  husbands  pay  ten. 
fold  in  suffDring  what  they  save  in  money.  This  was  not 
my  Lucy's  way ;  and,  therefore,  with  my  esteem  and  re- 
spect, she  ever  had  my  fondest  affecticois.  1  was  in  hopes 
thai  the  boor  was  just  coming  when  I  should  be  able  to 
provs  this  to  her,  and  when  we  should  no  longer  be  doomed 
to  apeod  our  days  asunder.  But,  alas,  her  judgment  was 
better  than  mine. 

My  friend  Hudson  was  now  within  six  weeks  of  being  of 
age,  when  unfbrtunately  there  arrived  in  Philadelphia  a 
company  of  players  from  England.  Hudson,  who  was 
eager  fbr  everything  that  had  the  name  of  pleasure,  in- 
sisted upon  my  going  with  him  to  their  first  representation. 
Among  the  actresses  there  was  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Ma- 
rion, who  seemed  to  be  ordinary  enough,  just  fit  for  a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players,  but  she  danced  passably  well,  and 
danced  a  great  deal  between  the  acts  that  night  Hudson 
clapped  bis  hands  till  I  was  quite  out  of  patience.  He  was 
hi  raptures ;  and  the  more  I  depreciated,  the  more  he  ex- 
tolled the  girt  I  wished  her  in  Nova  Zembla,  for  I  saw 
he  waa  foiling  in  love  with  her,  and  had  a  kind  of  presen- 
timent of  all  that  was  to  follow.  To  tell  the  matter  briefly, 
fbr  what  signifies  dwelling  upon  past  misfortunes,  the  more 
young  Huron's  passion  increased  for  this  dancing  girl,  the 
UMfn  his  friendship  for  me  declined,  for  I  had  frequent  ar- 
gumeats  with  him  upon  the  subject  and  did  all  I  could  to 
open  his  eyes.  I  saw  that  the  damsel  had  art,  that  she 
kMw  the  extent  of  her  power,  and  that  she  would  draw  her 
inlhtvatcd  lover  in  to  marry  her.  He  was  headstrong  and 
violent  in  all  his  passions ;  he  quarrelled  with  me,  carried 
thegiri  off  to  Jamaica,  married  her  the  day  he  was  of  age, 
and  settled  upon  his  plantation.  There  was  an  end  of  all 
my  hopes  about  the  ceded  territory. 

Lucy,  who  was  always  my  resource  in  misfortune,  com- 
forted me  by  saying  I  had  done  my  duty  in  combating  my 
friend's  folly  at  the  expense  of  my  own  interest ;  and  that, 
thoogh  hs  had  quarrelled  with  me,  she  loved  me  the  better 
fbr  it  All  things  considered,  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
iteUngi  and  situations  with  him. 

Reflecting  upon  my  own  history  and  character,  I  have 
often  thought  it  a  pity  that,  with  certain  good  qualities,  and, 
I  will  add,  talents,  which  deserved  a  better  fate,  I  should 
have  never  succeeded  in  anything  I  attempted,  because  I 
cottld  not  conquer  one  seemingly  slight  defect  in  my  dispo- 
sitkm,  which  had  grown  into  a  habit.  Thoroughly  deter- 
ndned  by  Lucy's  advice  to  write  to  Mr.  Croft,  to  request  he 
would  give  me  another  trial,  I  put  off  sending  the  letter  till 
the  next  day ;  and  that  verv  morning  Mr.  Croft  set  off  on  a 
jeemey  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  to  see  a  daughter 
who  was  newly  married. 

By  an  accident,  seconded  by  Basil's  procrastinating  tem- 
per,  he,  at  this  time  drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of 
having  attfinpted  to  poison  old  Hudson  and  a  party  of  gen- 


tlemen,  by  laying  in  the  cook's  way  a  dangerous  herb.  Out 
of  this  af^  he  is  extricated  with  some  difficulty  ;  but  his 
former  friends  looked  coldly  upon  him.  Mr.  Cipft  was  still 
absent  from  town,  and  he  had  not  money  sufiScient  to  leave 
America,  which  was  become  in  every  way  disagreeable, 
without  selling  his  watch  and  trinkets. 

I  was  not,  says  Basil,  accustomed  to  such  things,  and  I 
was  ashamed  to  go  to  the  pawnbroker's,  lest  I  should  be  met 
and  recognized  by  some  of  my  friends.  I  wrapped  myself 
up  in  an  old  surtout,  and  slouched  my  hat  over  my  foce. 

As  I  was  crossing  the  quay,  I  met  a  party  of  gentlemen 
walking  arm  in  arm.  I  squeezed  past  them,  but  one 
stopped  to  look  after  me ;  and,  though  I  turned  down  an- 
other street  to  escape  him,  he  dodged  me  unperceived.  Just 
as  I  came  out  of  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  I  saw  him  posted 
opposite  to  me :  I  brushed  by ;  I  could  with  pleasure  have 
knocked  him  down  for  his  impertinence.  By  the  time  that 
I  had  reached  the  comer  of  the  street,  I  heard  a  child  call, 
ing  after  me.  I  stopped,  and  a  little  boy  put  into  my  hands 
my  watch,  saying,  <<  Sir,  the  gentleman  sa3rs  you  left  your 
watch  and  these  thingumbobs  by  mistake.** 

"What  gentleman?" 

<<  I  don't  know,  but  he  was  one  that  said  I  looked  like  an 
honest  chap,  and  he'd  trust  me  to  run  and  give  yon  the 
watch.  He  is  dresssed  in  a  blue  coat.  He  went  toward 
the  quay.     That's  all  I  know." 

On  opening  the  paper  of  trinkets,  I  found  a  card  with 
these  words : — 

«  Bamy — with  kind  thanks." 

"  Bamy !  poor  Bamy  1  An  Irishman  whose  passage  I 
paid  coming  to  America  three  yeara  ago.     Is  it  possible  ?** 

I  ran  after  him  the  way  which  the  child  directed,  and 
vras  so  fortunate  as  just  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  skirt  of 
his  coat  as  he  went  into  a  neat,  good-looking  house.  I  walked 
up  and  down  some  time,  expecting  him  to  come  out  again  ; 
for  I  could  not  suppose  that  it  belonged  to  Bamy.  I  asked 
a  grocer,  who  was  leaning  over  his  hatch  door,  if  he  knew 
who  liv^  in  the  next  house  ? 

«  An  Irish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  O'Grady." 

^<  And  his  Christian  name  ?'* 

"  Here  it  is  in  my  books,  sir — Bamaby  O'Grady." 

I  knocked  at  Mr.  O' Grady's  door,  and  made  my  way  in- 
to the  parlour ;  where  I  found  him,  his  l»vo  sous,  and  his 
wife,  sitting  very  sociably  at  tea.  He  and  the  two  young 
men  rose  immediately,  to  set  me  a  chair. 

<*  You  are  welcome,  kindly  welcome,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  This  is  an  honour  1  never  expected  any  way.  Be  pleased 
to  take  the  seat  near  the  fire.  'Twould  be  hard  indeed  if 
you  would*  not  have  the  best  seat  that's  to  be  had  in  this 
house,  where  we  none  of  us  never  should  have  sat,  nor  had 
seats  to  sit  upon,  but  for  you." 

The  sons  pulled  off  my  shabby  great  coat,  and  took  away 
my  hat,  and  the  wife  made  up  the  fire.  There  was  some- 
thing in  their  manner,  altogether,  which  touched  me  so 
much  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  keep  myself  from 
bursting  into  tears.  They  saw  this,  and  Bamy  Tfbr  I 
shall  never  call  him  anything  else,)  as  he  thought  that  T 
should  like  better  to  hear  of  public  affairs  than  to  speak  of 
my  own,  began  to  ask  his  sons  if  they  had  seen  the  day's 
papers,  and  what  news  there  were? 

As  soon  as  I  could  command  my  voice,  I  congratulated 
this  family  upon  the  happy  situation  in  which  I  found 
them  ;  and  asked  by  what  lucky  accident  they  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  ? 

*<  The  luckiest  accident  ever  happened  me  before  or  since 
I  came  to  America,"  said  Bamy,  "  was  being  on  boai*d  the 
same  vessel  with  such  a  man  as  you.  If  you  had  not  given 
me  the  first  lift,  I  had  been  down  for  good  and  all,  and 
trampled  under  foot  long  and  long  ago.  But  after  that  first 
lift,  all  was  as  easy  as  life.  My  t^o  sons  here  were  not 
taken  from  me^— God  bless  you  ;'for  1  never  can  bless  you 
enough  for  that  The  lads  were  left  to  work  for  me  and 
with  me ;  and  we  never  parted,  hand  or  heart,  but  just  kept 
working  on  together,  and  put  all  our  earnings,  as  fast  as  we 
got  them,  into  the  hands  of  that  good  woman,  and  lived 
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hard  at  ftnt,  as  we  were  bora  and  bred  to  do,  thanks  be  to 
heaven.  Then  we  swore  against  drink  of  all  sorts  entirely. 
And,  as  I  had  oocasionaHy  served  the  masons,  when  1  lived 
a  labouring  roan  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knew  some- 
thing  of  that  business,  why,  whatever  I  knew  I  made  the 
most  of,  and  a  trowel  felt  no  ways  Strang  to  me ;  so  I  went 
to  work,  and  had  higher  wages  at  first  than  I  deserved. 
The  same  with  the  two  boys:  one  was  as  much  of  a 
blacksmith  as  would  shoe  a  horse :  and  t*other  a  bit  of  a 
carpenter ;  and  the  one  got  plenty  of  work  in  the  foi^s, 
and  t'other  in  the  dock-yards,  as  a  ship-carpenter.  So 
early  and  late,  morning  and  evening,  we  were  all  at  the 
work,  and  just  went  this  way  struggling  on  even  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  found,  with  the  high  wages  and  constant 
employ  we  had  met,  that  we  were  getting  greatly  better  in 
the  world.  Besides,  the  wife  was  not  idle.  When  a  girl, 
she  had  seen  baking,  and  had  always  a  good  notion  of  it,  and 
just  tried  her  hand  upon  it  now,  and  found  the  loaves  went 
down  with  the  customers,  and  the  customers  coming  faster 
and  faster  for  them ;  and  this  was  a  great  help.  Then  I 
grew  master  mason,  and  had  my  men  under  me,  and  took 
a  house  to  build  by  the  job,  and  that  did ;  and  then  on  to 
another  and  another;  and,  after  building  many  for  the 
neighbours,  *twas  fit  and  my  turn,  I  thought,  to  build  one 
for  myself,  which  I  did  out  of  theirs,  without  wronging 
them  of  a  penny.  And  the  boys  grew  master-men,  in  their 
line;  and  when  they  got  good  coats,  nobody  could  say 
against  them,  for  they  had  come  fairly  by  them,  and  be- 
came  them  well  perhaps  for  that  rasotu  So,  not  to  be 
tiring  you  too  much,  we  went  on  from  good  to  better,  and 
better  to  best ;  and  if  it  pleased  God  to  question  me  how 
U  was  we  got  on  so  well  in  the  world,  I  should  answer, 
Upon  my  conscience,  myself  does  not  know ;  except  it  be 
that  we  never  made  Saint  Monday,  nor  never  put  off  till 
the  morrow  what  we  could  do  the  day." 

I  believe  I  sighed  deeply  at  this  observation,  notwith- 
standing the  comic  phraseology  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

'*  But  all  this  is  no  rule  for  a  gentleman  bom,**  pursued 
the  good»naturcd  Bamy,  in  answer,  I  suppose,  to  the  sigh 
which  I  uttered ;  "  nor  is  it  any  disparagement  to  him  if  he 
has  not  done  as  well  in  a  place  like  America,  where  he  had 
not  the  means,  not  being  used  to  bricklayrag,  and  slaving 
with  his  hands,  and  striving  as  we  did.  Would  it  be  too 
much  liberty  to  ask  you  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and  to  taste 
a  slice  of  my  good  woman*s  bread  and  butter?  And  happy 
th«  day  we  see  you  eating  it,  and  only  wish  we  could  serve 
you  in  any  way  whatsoever." 

I  verily  believe  the  generous  fellow  forgot,  at  this  in- 
stant, that  he  had  redeemed  my  watch  and  wife*s  trinkets. 
He  would  not  let  me  thank  him  as  much  as  1  wished,  but 
kept  pressing  upon  me  fresh  offers  of  service.  When  he 
found  I  was  going  to  leave  America,  he  asked  what  vessel 
we  sliould  go  in  ?  I  was  really  afraid  to  tell  him,  lest  he 
should  attem)>t  to  pay  for  my  passage.  But  for  this  he  had, 
as  I  afterward  found,  too  much  delicacy  of  sentim^it.  He 
discovered,  by  questioning  the  captains,  in  what  ship  we 
were  to  sail ;  and,  when  we  went  on  IxMird,  we  found  him 
and  his  'sons  there  to  take  leave  of  us,  which  they  did  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner ;  and,  after  they  were  gone, 
we  found  in  the  state  cabin,  directed  to  me,  every  thing 
that  could  be  nseful  or  agreeable  to  us,  as  sea-stores  for  a 
long  voyage. 

How  I  wronged  this  man,  when  I  thought  his  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  were  not  sincere,  because  they  were  not 
made  exactly  in  the  mode  and  with  the  accent  of  my  own 
countrymen!  I  little  thought  that  Bamy  and  his  sons 
would  be  the  only  persons  who  would  bid  us  a  friendly 
adieu  when  we  were  to  leave  America. 

We  had  not  exhausted  our  bountiful  provision  of  sea- 
stores  when  we  were  set  ashore  in  England.  We  landed  at 
Liverpool ;  and  I  cannot  describe  the  melancholy  feelings 
with  which  I  sat  down,  in  the  little  back  parlour  of  the 
inn,  to  count  my  money,  and  to  calculate  whether  we  had 
enough  to  carry  us  to  1  A>ndon.  Is  this,  thought  1,  as  I 
looked  at  the  few  guineas  and  shillings  spread  on  the  tablt 
— is  thif  all  1  have  in  this  world — f,  my  wife  and  child,  i 
And  is  this  the  end  of  three  years'  absence  from  my^native  | 


country  ?  As  the  negroes  say  of  a  fool  who  takes  a  Toyifc 
in  vain,  1  am  come  back,  <<  with  lUUe  more  than  th4  hir 
upon  my  head.*^  Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  hopes,  and  all 
my  talents?  What  will  become  of  my  wife  and  child f  I 
ought  to  insist  upon  her  going  home  to  her  friends,  that 
she  may  at  least  have  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  lii< 
till  I  am  able  to  maintain  her. 

The  tears  staited  from  my  eyes ;  they  fell  upon  an  oU 
newspaper,  which  lay  upon  the^  table  under  my  elbow.  1 
took  it  up  to  hide  my  face  from  Lucy  and  my  child,  who 
just  then  came  into  the  room;  and,  as  I  read  without  well 
knowing  what,  I  came  among  the  advertisements  to  mj 
own  name. 

<<  If  Mr.  Basil  Lowe,  or  his  heir,  will  apply  to  Me. 
Gregory,  attorney.  No.  34,  Cecil  Street,  he  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage.** 

I  started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  wiped  my  tesn 
from  the  newspaper,  put  it  into  Lucy*s  hand,  pointed  to  the 
advertisement,  and  ran  to  take  places  in  the  London  coach 
for  the  next  morning.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  certainly  did 
not  delay.  Nor  did  I,  when  we  arrived  in  London,  pat 
off  one  moment  going  to  Mr.  Gregory*s,  No.  34,  Cecil  Street. 

Upon  application  to  him,  I  was  informed  that  a  rfaj  dis- 
tant relation  of  mine,  a  rich  miser,  had  just  died,  and  had 
left  his  accumulated  trcasui'cs  to  me,  ^  because  I  was  the 
only  one  of  his  relations  who  had  never  cost  him  a  single 
farthing.*'  Other  men  have  to  complain  of  their  ill  for. 
tune,  perhaps  with  justice ;  and  this  is  a  great  satisfoction, 
which  I  have  never  enjoyed :  for  I  must  acknowledge  that 
all  my  disasters  have  arisen  from  my  own  folly.  Fortune 
has  been  uncommonly  fovourable  to  me.  Without  any 
merit  of  my  own,  or  rather,  as  it  appeared,  in  consequence 
of  my  negligent  habits,  which  prevented  me  from  visiting 
a  rich  relation,  I  was  suddenly  raised  from  the  lowest  state 
of  pecuniary  distress  to  the  height  of  affluent  prosperity. 

I  took  possession  of  a  handsome  house  in  an  agreeaUt 
part  of  the  to^'n,  and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  sharing  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  wealth  could  procure,  with 
the  excellent  woman  who  had  been  my  support  in  adversi- 
ty. I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  observe,  that  I  did  not 
become  dissipated  or  extravagant ;  affection  and  gratitude 
to  my  Lucy  filled  my  whole  mind,  and  preserved  me  from 
the  faults  incident  to  those  who  rise  suddenly  from  poverty 
to  wealth.   I  did  not  forget  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Nun. 

I  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  best  parts  of 
my  character  appeared  to  advantage,  and  where  the  grand 
defect  of  my  disposition  was  not  apparently  of  any  cons^ 
quence.  I  was  not  now  obliged,  like  a  man  of  business,  to  be 
punctual ;  and  delay,  in  mere  engagements  of  pleasure^  was 
a  trifling  offence,  and  a  matter  of  raillery  anumg  my  ac- 
quaintance. My  talents  in  conversation  were  admired,  and 
if  I  postponed  letter-writing,  my  correspondents  only  toiv 
mented  me  a  little  with  polite  remonstrances.  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  was  not  cured  of  my  faults ;  but  I  rgoiced 
that  I  was  not  now  obliged  to  reform,  or  in  any  danger  of 
involving  those  I  loved  in  distress  by  my  negligence. 

For  one  year  I  was  happy,  and  flattered  myself  that  I 
did  not  Waste  my  time ;  for,  at  my  leisure  I  read  with  at« 
tention  all  the  ancient  |ind  modem  works  upon  education. 
I  resolved  to  select  from  them  what  appeared  most  judi- 
cious and  practicable ;  and  so  to  form,  from  the  beauties 
of  each,  a  perfect  system  for  the  advantage  of  my  son.  He 
was  my  only  child  ;  he  had  lived  with  me  eighteen  months 
in  prison  ;  he  was  the  darling  of  his  mother,  whom  I 
adored,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  in  mind  and  person  a 
striking  resemblance  of  myself. — How  many  reasons  had  I 
to  love  him  ! — I  doated  upon  the  child.  He  certainly  shew- 
ed gi'eat  quickness  of  intellect,  and  gave  as  fair  a  promise 
of  talents  as  could  be  expected  at  his  age.  I  formed  hopes 
of  his  future  excellence  and  success  in  the  world,  as  saiK 
guine  as  those  which  my  poor  father  had  early  formed  of 
mine.  I  determined  to  watch^  carefully  over  his  temper, 
and  to  guard  him  particularly  against  that  habit  of  pro- 
crastination, whicli  had  been  the  bane  of  my  life. 

One  day,  while  I  was  alone  in  my  study,  leaning  on  my 
elbow,  and  meditating  upon  the  system  of  education  which 
I  designed  for  my  son,  my  wife  came  to  me  and  said,  "  My 
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dear,  I  have  jost  heard  from  our  friend,  Mt,  Nun,  a  cir- 
comsUuice  that  alarms  me-a  good  deal.  Yon  know  little 
Harry  Nan  wis  inoculated  at  the  same  time  with  our 
Banilj  and  by  the  same  person.  Mrs.  Nun,  and  all  the  fin- 
mlly,  thought  he  had  sereral  spots,  just  as  much  as  our 
boy  had,  and  that  that  was  enough ;  but  two  years  after. 
ward,  while  we  were  in  America,  Harry  Nun  caught  the 
amall  pox  in  the  nattiral  way  and  died.  Now,  it  seems  the 
man  who  inoculated  him  was  quite  ignorant ;  for  two  or 
three  other  children,  whom  he  attended,  have  caught  the 
disease  since^  though  he  was  positive  that  they  were  safe. 
DonH  you  think  we  had  better  have  our  boy  inoculated 
again  immediately,  by  some  proper  person  ?" 

*<  Undoubtedly,  my  dear,  undoubtedly,  but  I  think  we 
had  better  have  him  vaccined.  I  am  not  sure,  however, 
but  I  will  ask  Dr. ^*8  opinion  this  day,  and  be  guid- 
ed by  that ;  I  shall  see  him  at  dinner ;  he  has  promised  to 
dine  with  us." 

Some  accident  prevented  him  from  coming,  and  I  thought 
of  writing  to  him  the  next  day,  but  afterwards  put  itotf. — 
Lucy  came  again  into  my  study  where  she  was  sure  to  find 
me  in  the  morning.  "  My  dear,"  said  she, "  do  you  recollect 
that  you  desired  me  to  defer  inoculating  our  little  boy  till 
yon  could  decide  whether  it  be  best  to  inoculate  him  in  the 
common  way  or  the  vaccine  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  recollect  it  perfectly  welL  I  am  much 
inclined  to  the  vaccine.  My  friend,  Mr.  L — ,  has  had  all 
his  children  vaccined,  and  I  just  wait  to  see  the  effect^ 

"Oh,  my  love  !**  said  Lucy,  **  do  not  wait  any  longer ;  for 
you  know  we  run  a  terrible  risk  of  his  catching  the  small 
pox  every  day,  every  hour.'* 

*'  We  have  run  that  risk,  and  escaped  for  theae  three 
years  past,*'  said  I ;  *<  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  boy  has  had 
the  small-pox.** 

"So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nun  thought,  and  you  see  what 
has  happened.  Remember  our  boy  was  inoculated  by  the 
same  man.  I  am  sure,  ever  since  Mr.  Nun  mentioned  this, 
I  never  take  little  Basil  out  to  walk,  I  never  see  him. 
in  a  shop,  I  never  have  him  in  the  carriage  with  me  without 
being  in  terror.  Yesterday  a  woman  came  to  the  coach 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  who  had  a  breaking  out  on  his 
Het.  I  thought  it  was  the  small-pox  and  was  so  terrified 
that  I  had  scarcely  strength  or  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
draw  up  the  glass.  Our  little  boy  was  leaning  out  of  the 
door  to  give  a  half-penny  to  the  child.  My  God !  if  that 
child  had  the  sraall-pox  T* 

«  My  love,"  said  I,  "  do  not  alarm  yourself  so  terribly ; 
the  boy  shall  be  inoculated  to-morrow.** 

"  To-morrow  I  Oh,  my  dearest  love,  do  not  put  it  off  till 
tiMuorrow,**  said  Lucy ;  "  let  him  be  inoculated  to  day." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  only  keep  your  mind  easy,  and  he  shall 
hiocaiated  to-day,  if  possible ;  snrely  yon  must  know  that 
I  love  the  boy  as  well  as  you  do,  and  am  as  anxious  about 
him  as'you  can  be." 

«<  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  love,"  said  Lucy. — "  I  meant  no  re- 
proach. But,  since  you  have  decided  that  the  boy  shall  be 
vaccined,  let  us  send  directly  for  the  surgeon,  and  have  it 
done,  and  then  he  will  be  saf?.** 

She  caught  hold  of  the  bell-cord  to  ring  for  a  servant — 
I  stopped  her.  * 

«  No,  my  dear,  don't  ring,  *'  said  I  ;*'  for  the  men  are  both 
out.  I  have  sent  one  to  the  library  for  the  new  Letters  on 
Education,  and  the  other  to  the  rational  toy-shop  for  some 
things  1  want  for  the  child.** 

«  Then,  if  the  servants  are  out,  I  had  better  walk  to  the 
surgeon's,  and  bring  him  back  with  me." 

«  No,  my  dear,'*  said  I ;  «  I  must  see  Mr.  L 's  child- 

dren  first  I  am  going  out  immediately ;  I  will  call  upon 
them  :  they  are  healthy  children ;  we  can  have  the  vaccine 
infection  from  them,  and  I  will  inoculate  the  boy  myself." 
Lucy  submitted.  I  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  doing 
her  jn^oe,  by  recording  every  argtiment  that  she  used,  and 
every  persnaaive  word  that  she  said  to  me,  tipon  this  oeca- 
siott.  I  am  anxious  to  shetv  that  she  was  not  in  the  least 
to  blame.  I  alone  am  guilty !  I  alone  ought  to  have  been 
the  sufferer.  It  will  scarcely  be  bclfeved— I  can  hardly 
believe  it  myself,  ihat,  after  all  Lucy  said  to  me,  I  delayed 


two  boors,  and  stayed  to  finish  making  an  extract  from 
Rousseau's  Emilius  before  I  set  out.      When  I  arrived  at 

Mr.  L *s,  the  children  were  just  gone  out  to  take  an 

airing,  and  1  could  not  see  them.  A  few  hours  may  so^ne- 
times  make  all  the  difference  between  health  and  sickness, 
happineffi  and  misery  !  I  put  off  till  the  next  day  the  inocu^ 
lation  or  my  child  1 

In  the  meantime  a  coachman  came  to  me  to  be  hired  : 
my  boy  was  playing  about  the  room,  and,  as  I  afterward 
collected,  went  dose  up  to  the  man,  and,  while  I  was  talk- 
ing, stood  examining  a  greyhound  upon  his  buttons.  I 
asked  the  coachman  many  questions,  and  kept  him  for  some 
time  in  the  room.  Just  as  I  agreed  to  take  him  into  my 
service,  he  said  he  could  not  come  to  live  with  me  till  the 
next  week,  because  one  of  his  children  was  ill  of  the  amalU 
pox. 

These  words  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  had  a  dreadful 
presentiment  of  what  was  to  follow.  I  remember  starting 
from  my  seat,  and  driving  the  man  out  of  the  house  with 
violent  menaces.  My  boy,  poor  innocent  victim,  followed, 
trying  to  pacify  me,  and  holding  me  hack  by  the  skirts  of 
my  coat  I  caught  him  up  in  my  arms. — I  could  not  kiss 
him ;  I  felt  as  if  I  was  his  murderer.  I  set  him  down 
again ;  indeed  I  trembled  so  violently  that  I  could  not  hold 
him.     The  child  ran  for  his  mother. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  these  things  ; — our  boy  sickened  the 
next  week — and  the  week  afterward  died  in  his  mother's 
arms  I 

Her  health  had  suffered  much  by  the  trials  which  she 
had  gone  through  since  our  marriage.  The  disapprobation 
of  her  father,  the  separation  from  all  her  friends,  who  were 
at  variance  with  me,  my  imprisonment,  and  then  the  death 
of  her  only  child,  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude^  Slie 
endeavoured  to  conceal  this  from  me,  but  I  saw  that 
her  health  was  rapidly  declining.  She  was  always  fond 
of  the  country ;  and,  as  my  sole  object  now  in  life  was 
to  do  wh&tsoever  I  could  tp  console  and  please  her,  I 
proposed  to  sell  our  house  in  town,  and  to  settle  some- 
where in  the  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
fhther  and  mother  there  was  a  pretty  place  to  be  let,  which 
I  had  often  heard  her  mention  with  delight ;  I  determined 
to  take  it ;  I  had  secret  hopes  that  her  friends  would  be 
gratified  by  this  measure,  and  that  they  would  live  upon 
good  terms  with  us.  Her  mother  had  seemed,  by  her  let- 
ters, to  be  better  disposed  toward  me  since  my  rich  rela- 
tion had  left  me  his  fortune.  I^ucy  expressed  great  pleasure 
at  the  idea  of  going  to  live  in  the  country,  near  her  parents  ; 
and  I  was  n^oiced  to  see  her  smile  once  more.  Being  na- 
turally of  a  sanguine  disposition,  hope  revived  in  my  heart : 
I  flattered  myself  that  we  might  yet  be  happy;  that  my 
Lucy  would  recover  her  peace  of  mind  and  her  health;  and 
that  perhaps  Heaven  might  bless  us  with  another  child. 

I  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  treaty  for  the 
estate  in  the  country,  and  I  soon  found  a  purchaser  for 
my  excellent  house  in  town.  But  my  eril  genius  pre- 
vailed. I  had  neglected  to  renew  the  insurance  of  my 
house ;  the  policy  was  out  but  nine  days,  wh^i  a  fire 
broke  out  in  one  of  my  servant's  rooms  at  midnight,  and^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  assistance  we  could  procure,  the  houa«, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  I  carried  my  wifo  out  senseless 
in  my  arms ;  and,  when  I  had  deposited  her  in  a  place  of 
safety,  returned  to  search  for  a  portfolio,  in  which  was  the 
piurhase-money  of  the  country  estate,  all  in  bank  notes. 
But  whether  this  portfolio  was  carried  off  by  some  of  the 
crowd,  which  had  assembled  round  the  ruins  of  my  house« 
or  whether  it  was  consumed  in  the  flames,  I  cannot  deter-^ 
mine.  A  more  miserable  wretch  than  I  was  could  now 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  world;  and,  to  complete  my  mis- 
fortunes, I  felt  the  conscionanees  that  they  were  all  occa- 
sioned by  my  oura  folly. 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  history.  A  new  and  surprising 
accident  happened. 

Nom  av  the  Eorroa.— 'WImt  this  accident  was  omi  MVtr  b* 
known ;  for  Basil  put  off  finishing  his  history  till  to.moreow, 

This  fhigroent  was  found  in  an  oM  ascnitoirek  ^  mi  obacura  lodgiuf 
in  Swallow  Street. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


OOItUMir  FOB  TKS  Youwa. 


He  terre*  the  Muses  errtngly  and  lU, 

Wtiose  aim  is  pleasure  Ilglit  and  ftiglti7e.-^Woii>8wotTH. 

A  sat  ALL  division  of  the  School  mastea  U  appropri. 
ated  every  week  to  vena,  intended  chi^y  fitr  the  youn^. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  this  department  be  conducted, 
on  some  understood  principle  and  regnlar  phin.  One  short 
piece,  or  extract,  which  shall  merit  to  be  preserved,  and 
which,  by  very  young  readers,  may  occasionally  be  commit- 
ted to  memory,  as  a  household  lesson,  will  be  given  each 
week,  reserving  the  remaining  space  allotted  to  verse,  for 
poetry  recommended  by  novelty,  or  any  temporary  in- 
terest. This,  with  occasional  illustrative  quotations  and 
extracts  from  new  works,  is  all  the  verse  to  which  we  can 
afford  space. 

MOTIVES  TO  FORBEAHAHCE  AND  CHAHITT. 

InsoripHon  for  a  Column  at  Newbury, 
Art  thon  a  Patriot,  Traveller  ?    On  this  field 
Did  Falkland  fall,  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  banners.    Dost  thou  boast 

Of  loyal  ardour — Hampdek  perished  here 

The  Rebel  Hampden,  at  whose  glorious  name 

The  heart  of  every  honest  Englishman 

Beats  high  with  conscious  pride.     Both  uncorrupt, 

Friends  to  their  common  country  both,  they  fought, 

They  died  in  adverse  armies.     Traveller  I 

If  with  thy  neighbour  thou  should*st  not  accord 

In  charity,  remember  these  good  men. 

And  quell  all  angry  and  injurious  thoughts. 

Southey, 


OOZsUMM  FOR  THE  IsAD] 


.  The  Patriot  Hampden  died  in  July  1643,  of  wounds 
received  in  a  skirmish  with  the  royalist  troops,  in  Chalgrave 
Field,  near  Oxford,  while  fighting  nobly  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  his  country,  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament. 
Until  the  country  rose  in  arms  to  repel  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
I.,  Hampden  cither  lived  as  a  private  gentleman  on  his  es< 
tate^  or  discharged  his  duties  as  an  independent  and  patrio- 
tic  member  of  Parliament.  Single-handed,  he  resisted  the 
payment  of  an  impost  named  ship-money,  Illegally  levied  by 
the  king,  without  the  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people ;  and  was  from  that  time  considered  by  them  as  their 
champion.  His  death  struck  his  own  party  with  momen- 
tary consternation,  and  delighted  the  royalists.  Lord  Falk- 
land was  rather  entangled  into  the  service  of  the  King,  than 
there  of  choice.  He  was  a  high  and  pure-minded  man,  a 
devoted  lover  of  his  country,  and  therefore,  ever  desirous  of 
peaee*  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  about  two 
months  after  the  death  of  Hampden.  <<  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,**  says  Hume  the  historian,  «  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  became  clouded."  He  be- 
came negligent  of  his  dros,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  bat- 
tle in  which  he  fell,  he  showed  some  care  in  equipping  him- 
self; and  gavc^  for  a  reason,  that  the  enemy  should  not  find 
his  body  in  any  slovenly,  indecent  situation.  <<  I  am 
weary,**  he  said,  ^<  of  the  times,  and  foresee  much  misery 
to  my  country ;  but  I  bdieyei  1  shall  be  out  of  it  ere  night.** 
His  presentiment  was  verified.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four.  These  are  the  <<  good  men**  for  whom  Mr.  Southey 
wrote  the  above  inscription.  They  fell,  victims  alike  to 
the  ambition  of  the  King,  and  to  his  determination  not  only 
to  resist  the  just  demands  of  the  people^  but  arbitrarily  to 
encroach  on  their  ancient  liberties 


Ths  Philosophy  or  Old  Maimsm.— If  any  share  ef  in- 
deptndeoee  be  the  lot  ef  vomao,  it  £dls  to  the  wealthy  old 
maid.  The  policy  of  omo  has  mode  old  maidism  the  bugbear 
of  the  8CX.  They  btve  judiciously  levelled  against  it  the  whole 
artillery  of  ridicule,  the  squibs  and  crackers  of  which  are  vi»t- 
ly  more  fearful  than  the  two.eilgiMi  sword  of  satire ;  the  first 
hurts  a  woman's  fine  vanities.-it  fklls  apoa  her  floanees  and 
furbelows;  the  latter  only  cuts  her  vices;  snd  though  the 
wouad  it  makes  be  sore,  it  is  probably  nnseea;  and  she  heals  it, 
aod  says  aothing  abont  it. 

Woman,  the  Source  or  Evil!— It  is  an  article  of  fiiith 
with  the  orthodox  in  the  east,  that  no  evil  can  take  place  of 
which  a  woman  is  not  the  first  cause.  «•  Who  is  she  ?*.•  a  r-jth 
was  slways  in  the  habit  of  asking,  whenever  a  calamity  wu 
related  to  him,  howevsr  severe,  or  however  trival.  Hissitend- 
ants  reported  to  him  one  momiug,  that  a  labourer  had  fJlen 
from  a  scaflEtdd  when  working  at  bis  palace  aod  had  bniken  his 
Deck.  «*  Who  is  she  7"  imavidiately  demanded  the  rajah.  ^  A 
man,  no  woman,  great  prince !"  was  the  reply.  **  Who  is  she  ?" 
repeal  with  increaaea  soger,  waa  all  the  rajah  deigned  to 
utter.  In  vain  did  the  lervant  assert  the  manhood  of  the 
labourer.  •*  Bring  me  initant  intelligence  what  woman  causeu 
this  accident,  or  wo  upon  your  heads !"  exclaimed  the  prioce ! 
In  an  hear  the  active  sttendsnts  returned,  and  prostrating 
themselves  cried  out,  •*  O  wise  and  powerful  prince  r  •*  WeB, 
who  is  she?"  interupted  he.  "As the  ill-bted  Ubonrsrwat 
working  OB  the  scaffold  he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  yosr 
HighneM*s  dasMsla.  and,  gaaiag  upoa  them,  lott  balance,  aod  Ml 
to  the  ground.'*— «;  You  hear,  now,"  laid  the  Prince,  "  no  aoci- 
dent  can  happen  without  a  woman  in  some  way  being  an  iastru- 
ment." 

Mahami  and  Hia  '•  Bosk."— Poor  dear  Madame  de  Stael, 
I  shall  never  forget  seeing  her  one  day,  at  table  with  a  Urxe 
parU,  when  the  busk  (I  believe  you  ladies  call  it)  of  her  cor- 
set forced  its  way  thrnt^b  the  top  of  the  corset,  and  would  n(»t 
descend  though  pushed  by  all  rhc  force  of  both   hands  of  the 


wearer,  who  became  crimson  from  the  operation.  After  frulr- 
l«s  efforts,  she  turned  in  <le»pnr  to  the  valet  de  chambre  be- 
hind her  chair,  and  requeated  him  fo  draw  it  out,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  bis  uai»iiig  hi*  hand  from  behind  over  her 
shoulder,  and  across  her  ch«st»  when  with  a  deapcrato  ^Ei>rt,  be 
unsheathed  the  busk.  Had  you  saeo  the  &oes  of  souk  of  the 
EDgli«h  ladies  of  the  psrlr.  vow  vould  have  been,  like  bm^ 
alma^t  convulsed ;  wblle  .VUdiWt  remainttl  per£e<^y  ufMwn- 
sctous  that  she  bad  committiM)  soy  sal«ci»m  on  la  d&ccntx  An- 
Ftewe.—Lady  BleMington  gives  this  anecdote  in  the  New 
Monthly,  as  related  to  her  by  Lord  %ron. 

WoMBH.— It  is  much  the  custom  of  writers  who  write  abont 
the  talkers,  to  limit  the  programme  of  their  dissertations,  to 
\'  MEN  AND  THINGS.*'  In  thssc  our  tiioes,  this  b  manifestly  an 
impertinence,  for  the  women  are  inst  now  unqoestionabty  the 
busiest  moiety  of  the  crsatioo  ;  and  as  te  the  books,  we  woaW 
ask  whether  advertiseoifats  of  new  works  aboaad  not  &r  nws 
than  paragraphs  af  new  messare*?  It  is  a  smmas  (Mim 
Boaden)  who  has  trsoslated  the  mm  p'.ece  so  ahly  Ibr  the  Hay- 
market  ;  and  a  woman  (Mis»  Taylor)  who  renders  it  so  eflbc- 
ttve.  It  is  a  woman  (Mrs.  Wa>hflt)  who  crams  the  Stfand 
Theatre,  night  af^r  night,  as  cUmo  as  a  pottle  of  strawberries  ; 
and  a  woman  (airs.  FiuwilHam)  who,  cholera  notwithsUndiog. 
draws  mobs  of  spectators  to  Sadler's  Wells ,^be  well-spring  of 
whose  attractions  had  beeo  so  l^ng  dried  up.  It  is  a  wosiaa 
^  n?;  Jame^D  )  who  has  rendered  Kit  North  fw  once  miM  and 
mellifluous  as  ihe  sweet  South  ;  it  is  a  wowian  (Mrs.  Trott<H>e> 
who  has  msited  ths  leatliery  Jonathan  into  «  passion.  It  is  s 
•OBUMt  (Mrs.  Norton)  who,  in  hsr  jMriodisal,  comosaads  a  ib»i 
^ortty  of  the  Lords ;  it  is  a  woj^on  (Fa*iny  KembU)  who.  hav- 
ing ruled  the  waves  of  s  stormy  pjt,  far  the  sske  of  bef  Um\u 
M  about  to  brave  those  of  tlie  AtliiDtic.  It  is  a  wommn  (K 
Sbarpe)  whose  exquisite  picture  of  Bmnetta  raises  a  rival  fi 
in  PslUmall,  to  Wilkie'sin  ths  Strand.    It  is 


Bagster)  who  has  defied  a  whole  college  ef  mad  doctors  to 
dnve  her  out  of  her  senses.  The  gossip  of  tly  ymnft  laSet  in 
the  gallery  of  fit  Stephen**,  overpoweo  the  aoiter  of  theeWer- 
ly  gentlemen  below;  the  froay  faira  e#  the  rha^tablt  (a^s 
have  rendered  their  staUe  mare  peednstisB  than  those  of  Tatter. 
"*'\  OfalltheooBSttUtitoaaof  £«^^,  the  one  ndedatAl- 
iBacks,byafw.tJeCa^sa«^  J»s  slaw  wiriistind  the  shock  ef 
?***^™  »y«>*»^on»»  *«*  we  asa  ooavinced.  that  had  the  B»i 
form  Bill  been  dedicated  to  fairtir  hands,  bishoaa  wMid  not 
have  been  burnt  in  effigy,  nor  Bristol  ia  rcsii^.  TTosien  / 
WOMEN  against  the  world.— Coitrf  JottmaL 
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USEFUXi 

Arithmetical  Rods.— This  is  ayerv  useful  invention, 
by  which  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  botn  to  the  tutor  and 
|m|n)  b  much  facilitated.  Every  one  knowt  that  mach 
tiuui  is  occupied  by  writing  down  the  figures  to  be  turn- 
ined,  multiplied,  &c  ;  but  Mr.  P.  B.  Templeton  of  Pres- 
ton has  invented  a  set  of  rode,  by  which  all  the  labour  of 
letting  or  preparing  the  question  is  avoided.  These  rods 
ara  four^ded,  on  three  of  which  figures  are  stamped, 
and  when  a  question  in  addition,  for  instance,  is  to  be 
solved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  under  each  other  any 
number  of  rods,  which  may  be  thought  necessary,  and 
than  the  figures  are  summed  up  by  the  pupiL  Questions 
ID  subtraction,  division,  &c  are  managed  in  a  similar 
mflMiBer.  There  is  a  key  to  the  rods  which  eoatains  the 
anewers,  so  that  a  person  may  examine  fifty  pupils  at  a 
time.  The  rods  may  also  be  used  a^  an  amusement  for 
children,  the  key  enaUing  the  pBrent,  nurse,  or  governess 
to  prcrve  the  accuracy  of  the  answers.  The  invention 
has  been  approved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  and 
scientific  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  several  of  our  pro« 
feasors  and  clergvmen  from  whom  Mr.  Templeton  has 
letters.  It  has  also  l^en  examined,  and  much  commend- 
•4  by  most  of  the  respectable  teachers  in  this  city,  and  has 
already  bean  introduced  into  George  Watson*s  Hospitd, 
Hanoi's  Hospital,  and  some  other  schools.  The  inven- 
tlon  has  Indeed  only  to  be  seen  and  understood  to  secure 
its  universal  adoption.  The  rods,  which  are  in  sets  of 
different  sixes,  cost  only  a  few  shillings,  and  will  last  many 
years. 

Thk  New  Poem  op  Sugar. — ^Further  trial  has  been  made 
of  the  sugar,  of  which  we  gave  an  accoant  iu  No.  3.  It  is 
in  perfiiet,  pure,  transparent  granular  crystals,  developing  the 
true  crystalline  form  off  the  sngar,  and  being  entirely  fr«e  from 
the  least  portion  of  ancrystallizable  sugar,  molasses,  or  colour- 
ing matter,  consequently  stands  io  no  need  of  any  subsequrnt 
process  of  decolounsstioa  or  refining  for  all  purposes  of  domestic 
economy  and  the  table.  In  solution  it  is  not  apt  to  become 
acescent,  and  it  is  a  purer  sweet,  and  of  a  more  mtllifluous 
taste,  than  even  the  bnt  refined  sugar.  In  the  manufacture  of 
mm  from  the  molasses,  which  are  separated  during  the  proceM 
of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger  of  deterioration  in  the  pro- 
duotion  of  empyreuma,  an  almost  unavoidable  attendant  when 
ordinary  molasses  are  employed.  The  improved  process  is  now 
In  sacoessfii]  operation  on  eight  estates  in  Demerara.  This 
sogar,  which  is  on  our  table  every  morning,  will  soon  be  on 
avery  breakfast  table  in  the  country  where  njnt  is  used. 

OawAMXMTAL  YAavs,  ConoMs,  Sec— The  *<  Repertory  of 
Arts^  details  the  nature  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Pierrepont 
Oreaves  of  Lancaster,  for  making  ornamental  or  £uicy  eotton 
^arne  and  threads,  applicable  to  the  making,  sewing,  or  em- 
of  cotton  and  other  fid>rics.  The  skilfial  combina- 
prodnee  new  shades  or  eel^ 
the  dyer ;  nay,  it  is 
produce  certain  tints 
It  is  of  some  importanee  that  this  difficulty  should 


yarne  and 
•cosdertng 


iiae  of  ths  priflMuy  coloars,  so  as  to  prodne 

eabwrs»  has  proved  a  pnading  point  for 

held  impoesibie  by  a  mixture  of  dyes  to  ( 


be  got  over;  silk  embroidery  and  worsted  tapestry  have  long 
been  foster-sisters  to  painting.  This  discovery  is  therefore  not 
only  ingenious  and  useful,  but  it  is  capable  of  an  easy  expla- 
aatioiiy  and  may  be  made  clear  io  a  few  words,  with 
fitHe  trouble  to  the  understanding.  Mr  Greaves  procures  a 
quaatity  of  eoCton-wool,  dyed  as  usual,  in  each  of  the  primary 
eolours ;  and  without  the  aid  of  any  machinery,  without  the 
slightest  additknial  expense,  with  no  more  tfam  the  common 
qaaatity  of  labour,  he  produoee  his  novel  and  variegated  store. 
Ue  asee  the  wool  as  a  painter  would  do  the  earths,  which  are 
called  colours,  from  the  colours  they  bear.    He  tskes,  for  ia 


slaace,  a  portion  of  Mae  wool  of  a  deeper  or  a  lighter  sh 
aad  a  pofftioB  of  pink  wool,  and  mingles  these  together  until 
the  mam  becomesnurple,  adding  rsd  or  blue  according  to  the 
Isaa  he  eceka.    Me  wish  to  produce  a  delicate  green*  he  uses 
a  puDportiooato  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow. 
AsvAirvAoas  or  Railways.— A  railroad  is  the  river  of 


we  have  tarn- 


it  is  the  nearest  spproach  to  creation  that]man  has  yet  ar- 
lat.    We  have  made  foans  to  carry  on  war ;  we  ha 
ed  ear  foU  into  ifse  nkm  enough  in  the  shape  of  m\ 
why  not  of  trsms?  we  have  winged  the  bnllet»  mesi 
desihy  on  crsdit— why  not  borrow  a  little  for  the  speedy  pro- 
malgstioa  aad  the  wide  disperskm  of  the  mesas  of  life?    The 


I  dispersion  of  the  sseans  of 
dsb^  nafike  oioet  debts,  woukl  prove  a  souroe  of  wealth. 


It  is  estimated  with  tolerable  correctness  that  the  annuil  con- 
sumption or  fat  bullocks  in  the  metropolis  amounts  to  150,000, 
and  that  the  average  distance  each  beast  is  brought  to  Smith- 
field  market  it  100  miles,  and  the  lots  of  value  m»m  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey  is  at  least  40i.  per  head,  that  is,  S00,000L  per 
annum* 

The  number  of  sheep  brought  is  1,500,000,  the  average  loss 

00  each  from  the  tame  cause  is  5s.  per  head,  which  amounts  to 
S75,000^  :  thus  here  is  entirely  lo»t  of  animal  food  675,000l» 
per  annum  by  an  imperfect  mode  of  eoave^aace  ;  aad  injured 
as  much  in  qualitjr  as  it  is  reduced  in  quantity. 

London,  which  is  now  the  dearest,  would  become  the  cheap- 
est market  ia  England ;  provisions  would  not  cost  more  than 
one  fortkiag  per  pouad  carriage  to  the  markets.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  would  be  killed  in  the  country,  and 
sent  in  dead^  meat  to  the  metropolis,  superior  in  quality,  and  un- 
diminished in  quantity ;  and  that  which  would  remain  from 
the  oflBi],  as  good  manure  in  the  country,  would  no  longer  be 
brought  to  the  great  slaughter  houses  in  London,  spreading  pes- 
tilence around  so  for  as  its  noxious  influence  extended. 

These  are  important  considerations ;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  affair 
of  butoher's  meat.  It  is  whether  the  whole  country  shall  beat 
with  one  uniform  pulse^  feel  its  whole  strength,  and  rise  to  a 
state  of  equal  and  universally  diffused  prosperity.  It  is  now 
hamstrung:  its  ligaments  are  loose  and 'broken:  it  is  out  of 
joint :— one  part  is  labouring  under  repletion— another  of  star<» 
vation:  the  fluids  in  one  part  aro  stsfuant — at  another  raging 
and  racing  at  the  heat  of  fever.*-^c«  MoiUUy  Maganne/ar 
Stptember. 

THE  EXHUMATION  OP  BURNa 

Thx  original  resting-place  of  the  poet  was  an  humble  spot  in  the 
northern  corner  of  St  BTichaers  Church- yard,  Dumfries,  in  no 
way  distinguished  from  the  tombs  which  contained  the  **  name- 
less ashes**  of  hundreds  around  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  shout 

1814,  eighteen  years  after  his  decesse,  that  public  attention  be- 
came eenerally  directed  to  the  ereetioa  of  a  aaitable  moaumant 
to  *«  CoUa*s  Bard.*'  An  humble  **  head-stone,**  placed  then  by 
the  poet*s  widow  oat  of  her  own  limited  reseuroee,  had  hitherto 
been  the  sole  land-mark  to  point  out  the  spot  to  the  inquiring 
pilgrim.  At  the  above-mentioned  period,  subscriptions  wero 
entered  into,  and  a  sum  raised  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
erectmg  a  monument  suited  to  his  fame.  An  elegant  design  by 
Mr.  Hunt  of  London  was  at  last  fixed  upon,  and  in  September 

1815,  the  erection  was  so  for  advanoed  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  remains  of  the  Poet.  The  spot  whsre  be  was 
originally  interred  being  too  confined  for  the  election  e# 
the  monument,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  choose  out  a  moro 
adTsatsgaous  site,  to  which  the  remains  were  of  course  removed. 
The  following  account  of  the  exhumation  is  by  Mr.  Oriersou, 
under  whose  superintendence  it  was  performed  :— 

"  Mrs.  Bums,  on  being  informed  that  the  situation  where  the 
body  was  interred  was  not  convenient,  and  did  not  contain 
sufficient  space  for  the  mausoleum,  very  kindly  agreed  that 
the  committee  might  remove  the  romains,  but  expressed  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  done  in  as  private  a  manner  as  possible. 

1  therefore  undertook  the  management,  and,  at  an  early  hour  ia 
the  morning,  having  procured  the  necessary  workmen,  the  grave 
was  opened,  and  the  coffin  was  found  entira,— a  shell  had  been 
provided  to  reeeive  the  reaiains,— 4be  coffin  was  removed  into 
it  with  all  possible  cam,  but  on  being  moved,  and  coming  to 
the  air,  it  fell  in  pieces,  and  exposed  the  remains ;  the  skull  in 
particular  was  in  good  preservation. " 

It  may  be  added,  that  though  the  time  ebeeea  for  the  removal 
was  before  sanrise,  and  though  the  proceeding  was  kept  a  se- 
cret, yet  era  it  eould  be  oompletedf  a  considerable  number  of 
spectators  had  gathered  round  the  chnroh-yard  gate,  all  esgsr 
to  snatch  a  glance  even  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

What  an  impression  doee  it  oonvey  of  the  hold  which  the 
genius  of  Burns  has  taken  of  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  I 
use  this  word  in  ite  OMMt  extended  sense— that  while  the  rank 

Kassandthe  *<  charael  weed'*  luxuriate  round  the  **  narrow 
imes**  of  his  fellow  slamberers,  the  track  which  leads  to  bis 
monument  exbibite  a  beaten  pathway,  worn  bare  by  the  *<  fire« 
quent  foot**  of  those  who  crowd  around  togase  on  the  spot  which 
contains  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Peasant  Bard  ! 
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SCRAPS. 


Original  and  Selected, 
Poaching* — It  is  known  that  the  effectual  way  to  cure 
the  sweet  tooth  of  a  grocer's  young  apprentice,  is  to  allow 
him  a  surfeit  of  sugar  bowls,  candy,  and  currants ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Macgregor,  that  thofce  who  have  at  home  been 
noted  poachers,  if  left  with  the  free  range  of  the  Canadian 
forests,  seldom  think  of  handling  a  gun,— a  fact  full  of  in- 
struction to  our  legislators,  could  they  profit  by  it.  Some 
one  has  observed,  how  much  natives  of  America  must  be 
puzzled  when  reading  the  proceedings  of  our  parliament. 
In  America,  where  light,  air,  and  water  are  free  to  all,  a 
native  could  as  well  believe  that  the  moon  was  a  Queen 
Ann*8  farthing,  and  a  grant  of  the  Crown  to  a  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber,  as  understand  that  a  man  living  by  the  side 
of  a  river  could  be  prevented  catching  the  fish,  because 
some  feudal  king  or  lord  had  granted  the  river  to  somebody 
else  for  ever.  Fortunately,  Jonathan  is  not  an  heir  to  any 
such  wisdom  of  ancestry,  or  he  might  have  found  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  granted 
in  fee-simple,  or  in  perpetuity,  to  some  Jeremiah  or  Ti- 
mothy of  old,  by  virtue  of  constitutional  charters.  The 
bequests  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  are  very  numerous. 

CHARACTEB   OF    MEN   OF    SPIEIT. 

I  am  reputed  by  some  of  my  acquaintence  to  want  tpiriiy 
and  it  is  for  no  other  reason  but  that  1  do  not  live  above 
my  income.  I  have  spiHl  enough  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and 
endeavour  to  make  all  my  friends  welcome  when  they  vUit 
me  ;  but,  when  I  make  any  entertainment,  they  excJaim, 
it  is  not  done  with  spirit,  though  it  is  always  as  elegant  as 
my  circumstances  will  allow.  I  know  several  of  these 
men  of  spirit,  who  are  mean-spirited  enough  to  borrow 
money  of  me.  Our  jails  swarm  with  men  of  spirit,  and  our 
streets  are  crowded  by  children  whose  parenU  were  persons 
of  #mrti.  There  are  men  of  spirit,  of  all  degrees,  from  the 
peer  in  his  chariot  to  the  porter  with  his  ropes,  who  ridi- 
cule frugality  and  aU  economy  which  prevents  superfluous 
expense.  By  these  persons  a  man  that  is  frugal  is  said  to 
be  miserable  ;  and  economy  is  despised  as  the  want  of  spi- 
rit. I  am  convinced  that,  if  men  of  spirit  were  to  become 
a  litttle  less  vain  and  ostentatious,  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  community  ; 
for  it  U  notorious  that  they  too  often  keep  up  their  spirit 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  they  are  influenced  by  a  good  spirit,  whenthcy  ruin 
a  tradesmen  by  getting  into  his  debt  for  superflTmies,  or 
whe^  they  take  in  a  friend  for  their  surety  to  keep  up  their 
credit.  1  know  men  of  spirit  who  wear  the  tailors*  clothes. 
I  am  often  blamed  by  these  people  for  not  appearing  oflener 
at  public  diversions  ;  but  I  can  divert  myself  and  femlly 
without  going  to  the  Theatre  every  other  evening  in  winter, 
and  to  the  gardens  in  summer  four  or  five  times  a-week. 
Though  1  am  condemned  by  these  gentlemen  as  a  mean- 
spirited  and  unpolished  niggard,  yet  my  conduct  enables 
me  to  provide  for  mv  family  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
for  myself  a  perpetual  succMsion  of  peaceful  pleasures, 
without  the  risk  of  my  indepefidence,  my  virtue,  my  health, 
or  my  fortune,  all  of  which  are  continually  attacked  by  the 
man  of  spirit. 

The  Scotch  Church,  London — It  is  supposed  that 
there  are  about  100,000  ScoUhmen  in  the  metroDolis. 
vet  there  are  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
only  six  congregations  vif.: -The  Scotch  Chureh.  Lon- 
don-wall  ;  the*"  Scotch  Church,  Swallow  Street;  St. 
Andrew's  Scotch  Church  ;  Scotch  Church.  Chadwell 
Street :  Verulam  Scotch  Church,  Lambeth  ;  and  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  Regent  Square. 

EPIGRAM  ON  AN  EDITOR. 
To  dot  an  I,  to  cross  a  T, 
Scratch  out  a  comma,  add  a  colon. 
All  day  would  fussy  Cr— k— r  be, 
And  wiser  think  himself  than  Solon. 


FiOHTiHc  Familiks.— There  vet  torvivcethe  Battle  of  W«. 
terloo,  three  families,  with  three  brothers  in  each,  who  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  on  that  memorable  day— three  Snoier- 
sets,  three  Hills,  and  three  Wildmanii. 

How  Nambs  Die  out. — In  the  times  of  JaoMStbe  SeccHid, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  Knights,  of  the  name  of  hfrnk- 
Ittllan,— the  head  of  which  was  William  Earl  Kircndbrirht. 
There  are  more  Baronets  of  the  name  of  Gordon  (Elevio,)  nun 
toynther. 

The  County  of  Ayr  is  more  prolific  of  Baronets  of  one  name, 
than  any  other  in  Enitland,  or  Scotland,  namely  Sir  WUliam 
Cunningham  of  Robertiand,  Sir  William  of  Caprington,  Sir 
Richard  of  Anchinharves,  Sir  William  of  Milocra%,  and  Sir 
Jamce  Cunningham  of  Coisehill,  Bart. 

HovouaABLK  Conduct— Lord  Momington's  father  dying 
L.  6.000  more  in  debt  than  his  effects  would  pay,  the  prneat 
Lord  Momington,  fiither  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  Mary- 
borough, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Cowley*  aaa- 
monad  the  creditors  together,  imd  promised  them  payment  in 
three  years,  which,  much  to  his  hoooor,  his  LordMiip  has  M- 
filled  to  the  last  shilling — Morning  Ckronidc,  Se^  10.  1?97. 

A  Long  BasAKPAsr. — A  farmer  observing  his  servant  a 
long  time  at  break  fiwt,  said,  **  John,  you  mal^  a  long  break- 
fast !'*  *<  Master  !**  answered  John,  '<  a  cheese  of  thu  sise  is  not 
so  soon  eaten  as  yon  would  think.** 

GaKATisT  Good — ^In  a  company  of  young  men,  of  whom 
Paley  was  one,  arose  a  discossion  concerning  the  sumwium 
honum  :  the  argument  was  carried  on  by  the  different  spenkfrs 
with  due  seriousness  and  grsvity ;  and  several  opinions,  boih 
ancient  and  modern,  were  sifted  and  examined  in  relatioo  to 
this  most  important  topic  ;  at  length  Paley  o-ied  out,  **  Yo« 
are  mistaken  :  I  will  tell  you  in  what  consists  the  »umm.um 
honum  of  human  life— it  contitts  in  reading  Tristram  Shandy, 
in  blowing  with  a  pair  of  bellows  into  your  shoes  in  hot  weather, 
and  roasting  potatoes  under  thegrate  in  cold.** 

Irish  Cok  bv  CaoKEa.~Why  are  the  Tnrin  like  certain 
small  fidh  out  of  the  water  ? — Because  they  are  dead  bait  (beat). 

A  Cut  bstwbkn  FaiiifDi.— Sir  Rooert  Peel  is  reporte4 
to  have  aaid  on  the  case  of  Somerville,  that  **  soldiers  onght 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  politician^.*'  This  is  another  sly  cut 
for  his  quondam  colleague  Wellington. 

Fires  in  London. — From  a  register  of  fires  kept  for  one 
year  in  London,  it  appears  that  there  were  S60  alarms  of  fiie^ 
attended  with  very  little  damage,  SI  serions  fires,  and  151  fires, 
occaaioned  by  chimneys  being  on  fire,  amounting  in  all  to  54t 
accidents. 

A  Whistlb-Binkib. — A  French  musical  amateur  has  chal- 
lenged all  the  whistlers  in  Europe  to  make  as  much  noii>e  with 
one  instrument  as  he  can  make  with  his  month.  He  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Director  of  the  French  Theatre  in  London. 

UorroN.— The  first  cost  of  a  year*s  cotton  manufactured  in 
EuKlsnd,  is  estimated  at  L.  6,000.000,  sterling,  the  wagea  pa]4 
to  883,000  pervoDs  employed  ia  its  manufacture,  in  various  ways, 
is  L.80,000,000,  sterling  ;  the  profit  of  the  manufacturere  m^y 
be  estimated  at  L.6.000,000,  at  least. 


Brsidbs  appearing  in  Webrlv  Numbrrs,  the  SCHOOLMASTER 
will  be  published  In  Momtiilv  Parts,  which,  stitched  In  a  neat  oorer, 
will  contam  as  much  letter.press,of  good  execution,  as  any  of  thelaiic 
Monthly  Periodicals  :  A  Tabic  of  Contents  will  be  given  at  tbe  end  of 
the  year }  when,  «<  the  weekly  cost  qf  tkree-haOpence,  a  handsome 
▼olume  of  832  pages,  super..royal  sise,  may  be  bound  up,  containing 
much  matter  worthy  of  preservation. 

Part  I.  for  August,  containing  the  Ont  four  Numbers,  with  JOH  N- 
STONE'S  MONTHLY  REGISTER,  may  now  be  had  of  the  Book, 
sdlers,  and  dealers  in  cheap  Periodicals. 
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HOLYDAY  RAMBLES  ROUND  EDINBURGH. 

No.  III. 
r  cAmM^^vum  tale  of  borthwick.— « 

m  TBS  BAILWAT. 


WiB  lave  tbewii  too  much  adhe^ifseness  to  the 
Rqkaic  Caxt,  and,  bound  on  further  quests,  must 
■ake  short  work  of  our  promised  third  and  ro- 
Baatic  nmte  homeward  to  Edinburgh. 

Snppase  the  Rambler,  blessed  with  healthful 
bobe  and  good  spirits,  to  have  reached  our  cen. 
Ixal  stalkMi  by  half.past  ten,  there  is  still  a  long 
day  befove  him,  and  work  ler  it.  Let  him  descend 
tewarda  the  new  bridge,  where  it  will  not  be 
amiaa  to  take  a  second  breakfast,  and  cutting  across 
the  nJIef,  wheel  to  the  west,  properly  south-west, 
aad  eonrsiag  against  tiie  Tyne,  though  far  above  its 
bed,,  held  ob  by  Criohton  Church  and  Crichton 
Cmldiby  to  the  valley  of  Borthwick,  till  he  join  the 
pset  read  at  FnshieJMdge.  A  pedestrian  only 
csB  make  out  this  route,  for  in  the  finest  part  of 
k,  there  is  net  even  a  bridle  track. 

Is  ^e  early  part  of  the  ramble,  some  of  the  ob- 
jeeCs  fotmerly  indicated,  will  be  more  immediately 
BBdv  iBspecties.  Others  of  humbler  pretension, 
thesgfi  of  infinitely  greater  ntiHty,  should  not  be 
faigetteo.  Let  the  yenng  traveller  remember 
Ih^  in  the  vHlage  of  Ford,  lived 
JAMES  SMALL, 
a  cemliy  eart.wright,  whose  improvements  oh  the 
piesgii  hsve  been  of  far  more  benefit  to  mankind 
ttsB  sH  the  warHke  deeds  of  all  the  Hepburas, 
sad  Criohtons,  and  Borthwicks,  and  other  feudal 
banNM,  who,  for  ^r^  hundred  years,  lorded  it  over 
ttis  T^Dey.  This  ingenious  man  was  indefatigable 
is  improving  the  most  important  of  agricultural 
iM|^ments ;  and  from  his  humble  village  work. 
M|^  be  at  last  sent  forth  five  hundred  ploughs 
»MV,  to  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

TlMttgh  this  part  of  the  parish  of  Crichton  does 
BSt  beast  the  rich,  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
ilii^,  through  which  the  vfoggoneer  and  pedes* 
WMl  Wi  already  passed,  once  arrived  among  the 
hiJts»  Slid  etripea  ef  plantation,  in  the 
i  ai  the  Church,  the  Manse,  and  the 
,  tiie  eeenety  is  of  a  highly  pleasing  charac- 
t«^i  Wb^lfMlle  bftsks  are  fine  and  picturesque ; 


the  Church  itself  is  a  venerable  and  enduring 
structure— old,  but  staunch.  The  Castle  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  landscape. 
It  stands  on  a  pre-eminent,  but  not  immediately 
steep  bank,  among  open  natural  pastures,  the 
ground  breaking  on  every  side  into  slopes  and 
baulks;  and  sweUing  into  knolls  and  small  heights, 
sprinkled  with  underwood,  gorse,  and  fern.  The 
Notes  to  Marmion  afford  the  best  description  we 
know  of  Crichton  Castle :  they  are  Pennant  ex. 
tended  by  Scott,  and  we  copy  them  ahmost  impli- 
citly, remarking,  by  the  way,  that  Sir  Walter 
surely  means  Scots  measure  when  he  calls  Crich- 
ton only  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh.    It  is  full 

twelve. 

CRICHTON  CASTLE. 

Crichton  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 
Thy  turrets  rode,  and  tottered  Keep, 
Have  been  the  minatrela'  lov'd  resort : 
Oft  have  I  traced  within  thy  fort 

Of  mouldering  shields,  the  mystic  sense, 

•Scutcheons  of  honour  or  pretence^ 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 

But  a  prose  guide  Is  safer  than  a  poetical  on«  ftr 
the  young  student  in  architectural  and  Heraldic  antiquities. 
Crichton  Castle  was  built  at  different  times,  «« and, 'says 
Sir  Walter,  *«with  a  very  dlffisrent  regard  to  splendour  and 
MConsnodaUon.  The  oldest  part  of  the  buUdiBg  is  a  naiw 
row  keep  ot  tower,  such  as  formed  the  mansion  of  the 
lesser  Scottish  baron;  but  so  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  it,  that  there  is  now  a  large  court  yard,  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  different  age*  The  eastern  fttmt  is  ratoed 
above  the  portico,  and  decoratwl  with  entaWatnres  bearing 
aaohors.  AU  the  stones  of  this  front  are  cut  into  diamond 
facets,  the  angular  protections  of  whidi  have  an  uncom- 
monly rich  appearance.  The  inside  of  this  part  of  the 
building  appears  to  have  contahied  a  gallery  of  great  lengtft 
and  uncommon  elegance.  Access  waa  «*▼<»  *<>  Jl  "^T  * 
magnificent  stolrcase,  now  quite  destroyed.  The  soffits  are 
ornamented  with  twining  cordage  and  rosettea ;  and  the 
whole  seems  to  have  been  &r  more  splendid  than  was  usual 
in  Scottish  castles."  _  ,      *,     ^^  .  ^ 

Crichton  was  the  habitation  of  the  Chanceflor  Crichton, 
the  joint  guardian  with  the  Eari  of  Callander,  of  James  11^ 
and  the  detwmined  and  poUtic  enemy  of  the  turbulent  and 
ambiUous  house  of  Douglas.  During  the  life  of  the  C"*^ 
ceUor,  it  was  besieged,  taken,  and  lereUed  by  the  Ewlof 
Douirlas,  who  imputed  to  Crichton  the  betrayal  and  heheac^ 
ingrtn  Edinburgh  Castle,  of  Eari  Wil«TjJ*?i!Jl*T!S 
« It  was  garrisoned,  (we  again  quota  Sir  Walter)  by  Lo^l 
Icrich^  ia  iSsaiainst  Jam«i  UU  whose displ««ire  be 
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had  incurred  by  seducing  \\b  sister  Miirgaret,  in  rerenge^ 
it  it  said)  for  the  Monarch  having  dishonoured  his  bed/* 
It  would  have  been  worth  a  day*8  trayel  to  have  seen 
Crichton  on  the  days  of  siege.  Prom  the  Crickton  fomily 
this  Castle  passed  to  the  Hepbums,  Earls  of  Bothwell ;  and 
when  the  forfeitures  of  the  last  Earl  of  Bothwell,  or  Stewart, 
were  divided,  this  share  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch.  It 
latterly  passed  to  other  families.  Pennant  describes 
the  architecture  of  Crichton  as  of  uncommon  elegance. 
The  Castle  had  that  indigpensable  requisite  to  the  feudal 
lord,  a  dungeon,  or  Massy  More, 

There  is  no  road,  we  said,  between  Cricbton 
and  Bortbwick,  tbougb  tbe  distance  from  church 
to  church  cannot  be  above  two  miles.  The  foot  or 
sheep-track  meanders  delightfully  through  natu- 
ral pastures  and  rushy  meadows,  among  dwarf  ha- 
zel and  alder  and  black-thorn  bushes^  broom^  and 
brackens,  till  walled  in  by  a  nearly  impene- 
trable wilderness  of  furze,  roughly  clothing  the 
bank.  The  waters  divide  hereabouts — ^the  in- 
fant  Tjme  running  eastward,  while  the  Bortb- 
wick bum,  here  a  considerable  stream^  de- 
scending from  the  southward  heights,  flows  west, 
till  it  falls  into  the  £sk.  To  townsfolk,  or  such  as 
have  only  looked  on  the  rich  and  cultivated  land- 
scapes around  Edinburgh,  the  country  here  ^ill 
be  of  quite  a  new  character ;  far  more  wild  and  rus- 
tic ;  a  charming  mixture  of  sylvan  and  pastoral 
scenery.  Leaving  Crichton  Castle  behind,  which 
is  soon  hidden  by  the  juttings  and  bulgings  of  the 
steep  banks,  the  valley  of  Bortbwick  opens  on  us, 
and  its  lordly  tower  rises  abruptly,  and  with  a  far 
bolder  effect  than  the  larger  and  more  ornate  feu- 
dal hold  we  have  left.  With  a  tolerably  extensive 
personal  acquaintance  among  the  glens,  valleys, 
and  broad  straths  of  Highland  and  Lowland  Scot- 
land, we  cannot,  at  this  moment,  recall  a  more 
pleasant  valley  of  its  peculiar  kind,  than  this  of 
Bortbwick,  clipt  closely  in  by  its  own  green  heights, 
kept  in  perennial  freshness  by  its  own  clear  stream, 
— sober,  peaceful,  sequestered,  and  exquisitely  nu 
ral-— a  spot  where,  to  the  chafed  spirit,  repose 
might  come  without  the  pains  of  wooing  it,  where 
the  heart  is  invited  to  commune  with  itself  and  be 
still,  and  where  the  disease  of  the  city, — ^theperpe- 
■  tual  wearing  mind-fever  of  busy  life,  might  inter- 
mit, and  gradually  subside  into  tranquillity  and 
healthfulness.  The  feudal  lords,  who  like  the 
eagles  lived  apart,  rarely  built  their  nests  so  near 
each  other,  as  they  have  done  here.  But  the  e3rries 
of  Bortbwick  and  Crichton,  though  dose  together, 
were  not  in  sight,  and  the  one  opened  into  the 
east,  the  other  into  the  west,  with  considerable 
natural  bulwarks  said  obstacles  between  them. 

BORTHWICK  TOWER 
Shews  nothing  of  the  rich  architecture  and  elabocate 
elegance  of  its  neighbour,  Crichton  Castle,  but  is 
on  the  whole  more  in  harmony  with  the  country 
jmd  age  to  which  it  properly  belonged.  Stately 
in  height,  rising  from  the  bank  to  about  100  feet, 
and  massive  in  structure,  this  ancient  edifice  is 
still  so  entire,  as  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  a  ba- 
ronial residence  exposed  to  frequent  attacks.  The 
walls  formed  of  the  most  substantial  and  complete 
masonry,  from  13  feet  of  thickness^  which  they  are 


in  the  lower  storeys,  taper  into  6  feet.^  BoirChwidc 
keep  had  the  nmal  AlBfences  of  flanking  towers, 
and  where  the  ground  is  not  itself  a  defence,  a  most. 
In  the  place  on  which  you  are  locking  Qaaeo 
Mary  and  Bothwell  found  refuge  before  the  battle 
of  Carbery-hill.    Bortbwick  Castle  submitted  to 
the  summons  of  Cromwell,  without  a  siii|^  soldier 
showing  himself  for  King  Charles. — It  is  well 
worth  a  half  hour's  inspection,  were  it  only  frsm 
the  highest  point  to  which  one  can  scramble  to 
enjoy  the  view  ^'  over  dale  and  down."    The  farm- 
houses, cottages,  and  better  sort  of  small  home- 
steads in  this  quiet  valley,  and  in  sight  <^  the 
old  castle  and  the  church,  are  in  complete  har- 
mony with  its  prevailing  character.     None  are 
fine,  or  modem,  or  even  show  too  obtrusive  a  glare 
of  freshness.    The  site  of  the  church,  placed  high 
on  a  green  bank,  and  upward  and  downward  over- 
looking  the  vale,  is  well  chosen ;  and  the  edifice 
itself  is  built  in  much  better  taste  than  the  common 
run  of  presbyterian  country  churches.    It  is  with 
this,  of  full  age  to  harmonize  in  colouring  witii 
the  wonted  church  accessories  of  stiles,  foot-paths, 
ancient  trees,  and  mouldering  and  mossy  grave- 
stones.   The  village  is  tolerably  well  screened  off 
by  hedgerows  and  trees ;  and  the  old  long  manae, 
beyond  the  church  and  the  village-— originiUly  pitch- 
ed on  one  of  the  green  billows  of  the  valley,  and 
commanding  the  openings  of  some  of  the  small  dells 
and  the  depths  of  others — is  to  the  passing  rambler 
a  much  finer  object  than  the  more  ambitious  eccle- 
siastical edifices  of  later  years,  built  since  '' hand- 
some augmentations  "  have  made  extended  house, 
hold  accommodation  and  appliances  desirable.    It 
is  one  of  those  modest  dwellings  which  bespeak 
little  or  no  first  cost,  over  which  the  hand  of  Time 
has  passed   lightly   and   caressingly,   and  which 
seems  to  have  unfolded  into  grace  and  beauty 
imder   the   same    happy   influences  which    have 
formed  the  characters  of  the  inmates  of  so  peace- 
ful  and  sweet  an  abiding  place.   To  the  Manse  of 
Bortbwick   belongs    a    more    profound    interest. 
Under  tliis  roof  Robertson  the  historian  was  bom. 
The  scene  of  the  first  wanderings  of  him  who 
traced  tbe  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  con-- 
quests   of  Pizarro,  were  the  braes  and  bums  of 
Borthwick  valley.    It  was  on  brooding  in  a  still 
summer's  eve,  on  this  quiet  heart  of  a  truly  Scottish 
rural  parish,   that  the   author  of  the  Sabbath 
breathed  his  most  ambitious  aspiration.* 


*  It  is  related  by  one  of  Grahame's  friends,  in  an  interettinf 
little  notice  of  bis  life,  that  some  time  beibre  he  left  the  bar, 
looking,  in  a  fine  summer  evening,  with  delighted  compla- 
cency, on  the  little  Icirk  of  Borthwick,  not  fbr  from  his  retire- 
ment on  the  Esk,  he  said,  **  I  wish  such  a  place  had  faUen  to 
my  lot;**  and  when  it  was  remarked,  that  retirement  might 
become  wearisome,  «0,  no,"  he  repUed,  «*it  would  be  de- 
lightM  to  live  a  Hie  of  usefulness  among  a  simple  people, 
unmolested  with  cares  and  ceremonies  T  The  reader  of 
The  Sabbath  and  the  Birds  of  Scotlakd  must  be  con- 
vinced that  these  were  his  genuine  sentiments ;  nor  fs  it 
easy  to  imagine  a  picture  of  human  beatitude  more  touch- 
iog  and  com^dete  than  the  author  of  The  Sabbath,  « the 
Poor  xMan*S  Bard,"  living  surrounded  by  his  family,  the 
pastor  of  «  a  simple  people,"  in  one  of  the  glens  of  his  own 
romantie  land.— ^oAiuAm^t  Speeimtm  ef  ihe  Poets. 
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More  recently^  wiUiin  this  «ame  sanctuary  of 
piety  and  peace,  was  filled  up  and  finished  the 
design  of  a  dedicated  mental  labour  ;*  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  to  iMurish  man's  inner  life,  and 
to  be  found  after  many  days.  Many  will  place 
these  among  the  feelings  and  remembrances 
which  give  a  holiday  ramble  vitality  and  abiding 
interest.  They  enable  one,  looking  back  through 
long,  dim,  and  it  may  be,  troubled  years,  upon 
the  Borthwick  water,  or  the  Esk  water,  or  any 
of  the  thousand  lovely  streams  of  Scotland^  ever 
to  say  with  swelling  consciousness — 

The  eternal  spirit  of  one  happy  day, 
Linfers  upon  its  marge,  in  vision  pure ! 

Descending  the  bank  from  the  church  and  tower, 
and  crossing  the  streamlet,  the  traveller  merrily 
holds  on  his  way  by  its  side  along  the  church 
path-way,  (the  carriage  road,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  is  on  the  opposite  side,)  to  Fushie- 
Bridge.  This  point  may  still  be  distant  three 
miles  from  the  rail-way  Waggon,  to  which  one  has 
the  option  of  returning  either  by  the  post-road, 
passing  Arniston  and  Kirkhill  gates ;  or  through 
the  village  of  Gore  Bridge :  the  distance  is  much 
the  same  either  way,  and  we  rather  advise  the 
latter  route.  It  lies  higher ;  and  Arniston  gate, 
and  grounds  may  be  apt,  like  those  of  the  "  purple 
Mackenzie,"  the  adjoining  Shank,  to  beget  jarring 
rennembrances  of  a  time  worse  than  even  the  age  of 
the  lords  of  Crichton  and  Borthwick,  that  which 
has  just  received  its  death-blow,  though  it  is  still 
writhing — the  age  of  corrupt  inHuence. 

To  give  the  devil  his  due,  there  was  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  Great  Man  of  the  House  of  Arnis- 
ton, Henry  Dundas,  to  wit,  the  first  Lord  Melville, 
something  so  bold-faced,  hearty,  and  genial,  that 
one  half.pardons  his  fawning  or  grateful  eulogists, 
and  only  wishes  them  better  informed  in  what  love 
of  country  really  consists.  The  most  corrupt  and 
unprincipled  of  modern  Scottish  statesmen,  the 
deadly  enemy,  and  remorseless  destroyer  of  all  pub- 
lic spirit,  the  hardened  disbeliever  in  all  political 
virtue,  whose  conscience  never  once  rebuked  him 
in  his  bad  career,  is  pictured  and  monumented  as 
the  truest  and  most  patriotic  of  Countrymen ;  be- 
cause— and  for  this  alone— that  in  the  general 
plunder  he  always  struggled  manfully  for  a  full 
share  of  the  spoil  to  his  own  immediate  tools,  of 
both  sexes,    and   their    dependents;  and  never 


*  Flax  or  a  Liviko  Temple,  of  which  the  reTerend 
author  thns.spealu  impersonally : — *^  No  length  of  days  can 
ever  effiioe  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  that  bright 
sammeriioon,nuule  more  bright,  and  infinitely  more  affecting 
by  the  thought  that  such  br^^htness  might  be  seen  but  for 
a  little,  whai,  bemg  incapable  of  more  active  exertion,  he 
sketched  with  his  psncU  in  the  open  air,  and  amidst  the 
hloMoms  and  ovenhadowing  foliage  of  that  <<  cottage  gar- 
den,** which  had  been  dear  to  him  fh>m  infancy,  the  whole 
series  of  views  and  prindplei  which,  in  a  more  finished 
foraky  bat  with  no  alteration  whatever  of  their  original 
deciga,  he  now  subodits  to  the  public,  with  the  solemn  be- 
lief  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  parent  troth,  and 
that  their  adoption,  as  rules  of  conduct,  would  indeed  make 
man  «  a  Living  Temple  ;**  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  divine 
teacher^  would  bring  the  <<  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  Earth.'* 


scrupled  gracefully  and  frankly  to  confer  a  per- 
sonal kindness,  if  it  were  only  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  the  nation.  The  unblushing  political 
profligacy  of  the  Scottish  leader,  and  his  open  con- 
tempt of  public  morality,  were  revolting  even  to 
the  better  order  of  Tories  in  England ;  and  would 
have  disgusted  and  alienated  them  from  the 
bosom  friend  of  Pitt,  save  that  they  generally 
forgot  there  existed  a  country  called  Scotland, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  de- 
legates of  Mr.  Dundas.  But  we  have  passed  the 
gates  of  Arniston, — ^We  are  in  a  new  world--;-step 
into  the  Waggon. — Ca  iba  ! 


PRESBYTERIAN  NOTION  OF  A  BISHOP. 

A  Bishop  among  us,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  stately  and  pompous  person,  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day- 
somewhat  obsequious  to  persons  in  power,  and 
somewhat  haughty  and  imperative  to  those  who 
are  beneath  him — with  more  authority  in  his  tone 
and  manner,  than  solidity  in  his  learning ;  and 
yet,  with  much  more  learning,  than  humility  and 
charity — very  fond  of  being  called  my  Lord,  and 
driving  about  in  a  chariot,  with  mitres  on  the 
panels ;  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick  and 
fatherless,  or  earning  for  himself  the  blessing  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  perish— 

Familiar  with  a  ronnd 
Of  ladyships — a  stranger  to  the  poor; 

decorous  in  his  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious 
indulgences, — rigid  inmaintainingdiscipline  among 
his  immediate  dependents,  and  in  exacting  the 
homage  due  to  his  dignity,  from  the  undignified 
mob  of  his  brethren ;  but  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
to  them  the  undivided  privileges  of  comforting, 
and  of  teaching  their  people,  and  of  soothing  the 
sins  and  sorrows  of  their  erring  flocks, — scornful, 
if  not  openly  hostile,  upon  all  occasions,  to  the 
claims  of  the  people  from  whom  he  is  generally 
sprung, — and  presuming  every  thing  in  favour  of 
the  royal  will  and  prerogative  by  which  he  has 
been  exalted ;  setting,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  much 
higher  value  on  the  privileges  of  the  few,  than 
the  rights  that  are  common  to  all,  and  exerting 
himself  strenuously,  that  the  former  may  ever 
prevail ;  caring  more  accordingly  for  the  interests 
of  his  order,  than  the  general  good  of  the  church 
and  far  more  for  the  church,  than  the  religion  it 
was  established  to  teach;  hating  dissenters  still 
more  bitterly  than  infidels,  but  combating  both, 
rather  with  obloquy  and  invocation  of  civil  pe- 
nalties, than  with  the  artillery  of  a  powerful  reason , 
or  the  reconciling  influences  of  a  humble  and  holy 
life ;  uttering,  now  and  then,  haughty  professions 
of  humility,  and  regularly  bewailing,  at  fit  sea- 
sons, the  severity  of  those  episcopal  labours 
whidi  sadden,  and  even  threaten  to  abridge  a  life, 
which,  to  all  other  eyes,  appears  to  flow  on  in  an 
almost  unbroken  leisure,  and  continued  indulgence* 
— Edinburgh  Review. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


ON  THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Schoolmaster, 

SIR,— The  object  of  these  obeerrations  is  chiefly  to  con- 
jtj  (through  the  mediam  of  your  instructiTe  miscellany) 
tome  salutary  hints  to  parents;  particularly  such  as  art 
desirous  to  discharge  their  duty  as  they  ought,  but  who 
an  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  so  as  to  train  up  their  offspring 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  My  object  also  is,  to  arouse 
still  moK,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  people  in  general  to 
the  vast  importai^pe  of  the  subject. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  responsibility  of  parents,  and  not  less 
the  yigilance  necessary  in  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  lively  sensibility  of  fond  parents^  whilst  it 
Bwakens  many  fears  of  failure  on  their  part,  operates  also 
as  a  powerful  stimulus,  not  only  to  the  faithful  and  diligent 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  children,  but  to  be  strictly 
watchful  oyer  themselres,  that  their  own  conduct  and  exam- 
ple should  not  be  at  yariance  with  their  precepts.  Thus  they 
will  endeaTovur,  for  their  children's  sake,  to  keq>  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  under  self-government,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  every  dereliction  of  duty  in  that  respect,  has  the 
tendency  not  only  to  injure  the  temper,  but  also  to  weaken 
that  influence  which  they  ever  ought  to  be  careful  of  main- 
taining over  the  minds  of  their  children. 

.Tbe  necessity  of  early  restraint,  as  well  as  culture^  must 
he  evident  to  every  judicious  and  enlightened  parent ;  but 
to  obtain  that  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  their  children, 
which  is  so  nesessary  to  keep  them  under  proper  restraint, 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  fond  indulgence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  harsh  severity  on  the  other;  both  being  alike 
calculated  to  frustrate  their  endeavours. 

When  a  child  is  capable  of  being  reasoned  with,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  treated  as  a  rational  being ;  though  it  is  well 
known  that  long  before  a  child  can  be  reasoned  with,  habits 
«f  obedience  and  submission  may  be  formed.  The  first  en. 
deavonr  which  it  makes  is  to  gratify  the  impulse  of  its  will, 
and  therefore  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  education  ought 
to  be,  to  bring  the  will  under  subjection,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  which  is  perfectly  practicable,  even  with  the  in- 
Ihnt  at  the  breast.  If  it  is  gone  about  in  a  proper  manner. 
For  instance^  an  infiuit  will  stretch  out  its  hand  to  take 
something  improper  for  it  to  have ;  but  if  its  hand  is  with- 
held, and  the  parent,  unmoved  by  its  cries  or  struggles, 
shows  by  his  countenance  and  manner  that  he  refuses  the 
indulgence,  the  child  will  soon  learn  to  yield ;  and  by  uni- 
formly experiencing  similar  treatment  whenever  its  wishes 
•oght  not  to  be  gratified,  snhmission  will  soon  become  fii- 
miliar  and  easy. 

As  children  advance  in  age,  parents,  by  a  simple  and  af- 
ftctionate  manner  of  conversing  with  them,  acquire  almost 
imbounded  influence  over  their  jroung  minds^  which  being 
quite  in  a  ductile  or  pliable  states  may  be  made  to  receive 
almost  whatever  impressions  the  parent  pleases ;  and  indeed 
fuch  as  will  never  afterwards  be  effiiced.  If,  therefore, 
parents  were  only  sufficiently  careful  during  this  interesting 
period,  to  impress  the  minds  of  their  children  with  correct 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  to  check  their  unmly  passiona, 
to  keep  tiieir  wills  under  proper  subjection,  but  above  all,  to 
•et  before  them  a  proper  example,  seeking  at  the  same  time 
a  divine  blessing  on  their  humble  endeavoun^  they  would 
seldom  or  ever  be  disappointed  in  seeing  them  grow  up  all 
that  their  hearts  could  desire. 

But  the  great  object  in  the  first  instance  undoubtedljfApy 
to  secure  their  implicit  obedience  and  respect,  witliout 
which  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  child  is  capable  of  comprehending 
what  is  said  to  him,  he  should  in  a  mild,  gentle,  but  firm 
manner,  be  infbrmed  of  his  duty,  and  what  his  parents 
•hall  expect  of  him  ;  and  among  other  things,  that  he  will 
never  obtain  what  he  wants  by  iU-humour  or  crying ;  but 
that  if  he  asks  pleasantly  for  what  is  suitable  it  will  be 
granted.      This    method,  if  steadily  pursued,  will  tend 


greatly  to  prevent  that  frsttin|^  crying,  importuning  dis- 
position, which  we  often  see  in  children,  who  have  been 
accustomed  in  this  manner  to  obtain  what  they  want.  But 
when  they  find  that  tears  and  murmurs  hav«  no  eflect,  they 
soon  become  manageable,  and  aoqnirs  a  habitual  comnumd 
over  themselves.  On  the  contnu^,  a  child  accustomed  to 
have  what  he  cries  for,  will  sometimes  cry  for  things  a 
parent  may  not  choose  to  give,  and  persevere  in  crying  till 
he  exhausts  the  patience  of  the  parent,  and  then  he  is 
whipped.  Thus  people,  first  indulge  children,  and  then 
chastise  them  for  the  natural  consequence  of  that  indnl- 
gense ;  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  which  injures  tbo 
temper  most.  DonH  touch  this  !  don*t  do  that  I  are  fre* 
quent  injunctions  of  a  parent,  who,  nevertheless,  permits 
both  to  be  done  with  impunity,  till  at  length  some  petty 
mischief  is  done,  though  the  child  was  not  able  to  make 
the  distinction  ;  and  then  he  is  again  whipped ;  and  to  this 
whipping  do  parents  sometimes  appeal  as  a  testimony  that 
they  do  not  spoil  their  children.  By  an  early  habit  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  a  fixed  determination  not  to  grant  a 
child  what  he  cries  for  to  prevent  his  crying — the  occasioQ 
of  all  this  whipping — ^would  not  both  the  parent  and  child 
be  much  happier  !  Persevering  yet  gentle  firmness  begun 
in  infancy  establishes  proper  discipline,  procures  respect 
and  obedience,  and  prevents  the  neeessity  of  almost  all  pun« 
ishment ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  improper  indulgence, 
the  will  becomes  incorrigible,  and  then  the  rod  is  resorted 
to  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  it  into  subjection,  though 
the  effect  in  general  is  only  to  make  it  still  more  ol>durate. 

By  diminishing  temptations  to  do  wrong,  we  act  more 
humanely  than  by  multiplying  restraints  and  punishments  ; 
hence  the  propriety  of  but  fow  prohibitions,  and  these  jo* 
dicious  and  decisive,  such  as  we  can  steadily  persevere  to 
enforce.  If  we  are  not  exact  in  requiring  obedience,  we 
shall  never  obtain  it,  either  by  persuasion  or  authority. 
The  parent's  word  should  be  considered  a  law ;  and  when 
made  so  from  early  infoncy,  it  will  not  often  be  contro- 
verted. The  wiU  of  the  child  wiU  be  habitually  subordl. 
nate  to  the  will  of  the  parent,  and  obedience  rendered  na- 
tural and  easy.  But  this  requires  steadiness  and  self-com- 
mand, without  which  there  is  very  little  hope  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  will  ever  be  conducted  upon  consistent 
principles. 

The  following  anecdote^  as  related  by  a  female  writer  on 
education,  well  exemplifies  the  happy  effects  of  early  obe- 
dience :— <<  One  morning,**  she  states,  «  as  I  entered  the 
drawing-room  of  my  friend,  I  found  the  little  group  of 
cherubs  at  high  play  around  their  fond  mother,  who  was 
encouraging  their  sportive  vivacity/ which  was  at  thnt 
time  noisy  enough ;  but  which,  on  my  entrance,  she  hushed 
into  silence  by  a  single  word.  No  bad  humour  followed  | 
but  as  the  spirits  which  had  been  elevated  by  the  preced- 
ing amusement  could  not  at  once  sink  into  a  state  of  ac- 
quiescence, the  judicious  mother  did  not  require  what  she 
knew  could  not  without  difficulty  be  complied  with ;  hat 
calmly  addressing  them,  gave  the  choice  of  remainiiig  in^ 
the  room  without  making  any  noise^  or  going  to  their  own 
apartment.  The  eldest  and  youngest  of  the  four  preferred 
the  former,  while  the  two  otherswent  to  the  nursery.  Those 
who  staid  with  us,  amused  themselves  by  cutting  paptf  In 
a  comer,  without  giving  any  interruption  to  our  converse- 
tion.  I  begged  to  know  by  what  art  she  attained  such  » 
perfect  government  of  her  ohildrens*  wills  and  actions  ?  ^  By 
no  art,  retumeil  this  excellent  parent,  but  that  of  teaching* 
fW>m  the  cradle  an  implicit  obedience.  Having  never  once 
been  permitted  to  disobey  me^  they  have  no  idea  of  attempt- 
ing it  But  you  see,  I  always  give  them  a  choice,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  propriety ;  if  it  cannot,  whatever  I  sa^, 
they  know  to  be  a  law,  like  that  of  the  Modes  and  Persieiie} 
which  altereth  not.** 

How  widely  different,  and  how  much  more  advantageooe 
to  children,  as  well  as  comforuble  to  parents,  is  this  mode 
of  treatauent  from  that  of  rigid  strictness,  whldi  only  pro- 
duces slavish  fear ;  or  that  unwarrantable  indulging  the 
humours  of  children,  which  deprives  parents  of  all  control 
over  them.  Pore  and  genuine  affection  is  so  directed  to  the . 
real  happiness  of  the  child,  as  to  guar^L^gainst  both  ef  these 
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•xtremet.  For  wbll«  It  endearoon  by  klndnen  to  prevent 
any  thinf  Uka  forced  obedience,  it  tHao  gnmide  a^n«t  thftt 
kind  of  liberty  by  which  it  loses  iu  aathority. 

By  the  wiae  proTieion  of  Proridenoe,  the  fond  endeer. 
ment  of  parental  lore  prodncet  a  reciprocal  attachment  in 
the  hrtMMt  of  the  chUd.  A  judicious  paivnt  xnlk  take  ad- 
vantage  of  this  drcumstance,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  that 
entire  freedom  which  ouf  ht  to  exist  between  parents  and 
their  children.  If  confidence  has  been  early  invited  by  en- 
dearing  affisbility,  and  prudently  managed,  reserve  in  chil- 
dren will  seldom  have  to  be  complained  of  in  maturer  age. 
And  when  they  are  thus  accustomed  to  unbosom  them- 
selves  to  their  parental  fHend,  Who  is  most  interested  in 
their  weltuee^  what  advantages  must  result  to  them,  and 
what  pleasure  to  the  parenti  Nor  is  there  any  fear  of 
losiag  respect  by  such  familiarity ;  on  the  contrary,  as  It 
■aore  firmly  establishes  the  affection  of  childwn,  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  degree,  secures  their  respect, 
the  one  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other. 

Young  people  who  have  been  thus  treated  by  Judicious 
and  communicative  parents,  are  seldom  addicted  to  degrad- 
ing  pracUces.  They  will  even  forego  many  indulgences  to 
avoid  displeasing  them,  or  giving  them  pain.  And  as  they 
can  freely  open  their  minds  and  tell  their  schemes  to  their 
liberal-minded  parents,  how  often  must  these  have  it  in 
tiieir  power  to  caution  them  against  indiscretions,  and  thus 
©e  the  means  of  saving  them  from  much  harm!  And  there 
are  few  young  people  so  Vbid  of  gratitude  or  sense,  as  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  parental  advice  and  experience  when 
thus  proffered  them.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if 
we  would  have  our  children  make  us  their  confidents,  and 
freely  unbosom  their  thoughts  to  us,  they  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  coldness  or  distance  of  our  deportment  to- 
wards them,  but  rather  be  studiously  invited  by  klndnen 
and  condescension. 

The  subject,  Mr.  Editor,  on  which  this  letter  traats,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  agree  with  me^  is  one  of  the  very  high- 
est importance,  as  it  respects  the  future  welfitre  not  only  of 
the  rising  generation,  but  of  society  at  large,  and  is  one  on 
which  volumes  may  be  written  without  exhausting  the 
subject ;  wherefore  you  wiU  not  be  surprised  when  I  inform 
you  that  I  have  stiU  something  farther  to  say. Mean- 
while, I  am,  &c 

„,,  ,      ^A  FRIEND  TO  EARLY  EDUCATION. 

Edinbnigh,  Sept.  1,  1832. 

EMIGRATION, 
rHt  UNrrxD  statxs— cawaoa. 

The  Mkmixf  extracts  flrom  letters  written  by  a  fientlemsn.  who  Id 
ta««^e[&stemigniM  fW>a  Bristol  to  AiLsi^TwlSffi  fl^r^ 
viUdoubdeM  pcuvv  iateffMtinf  to  naoy  of  our  iiMlais/Tha  l^on 
•re  addressed  to  his  ■iwerT^     «-»7w  w»rrs«isi^    iiM  lettan 


people  evmce  a  power  and  bgenoity  of  mind  which  ever^ 
EDglishnMUk  must  admire.  »  ^  «  •  AH  persoofe  who  coroo 
here  with  high  notions  of  teaching  the  Americans,  will  find 
their  mistake  by  merely  makbg  use  of  their  eyes  on  tbsir  ships, 
buildings  or  manufactories.  For  example,  in  the  town  of 
Lowell,  Massachusets,  there  have  been  built  in  the  last  eight 
years,  81  woollen  and  cotton  manofactories,  155  feet  long,  69  feet 
wide,  and  5  stories  high,  where  fh>m  SOOO  to  4000  respectabto 
females  are  employed.  We  have  had  most  ample  opportonities 
ion  of  the  people,  which  is  un 


of  noticing  the  msposition  < 


innifomly 


^f^ikind,  and  agftMe;  they  eridfentlY  respect  the  Bnglislu 
but  are  not  disposed  to  think  too  highly  of  any,  nor  the  tim 
more  than  others.  In  New  York  men  and  women  dress  weDL 
generally  eenteelly ;  but  in  the  country  (as  well  in  the  State  of 
New  Yoik  as  this)  the  men  of  all  classes  dress  slovenly.  They 
have  nurseries  in  tne  nei^bourhood  of  New  York,  bat  certain^ 
with  that  exception  nothmg  that  deserves  the  name  of  gardeiL 
though  it  most  be  noticed  this  is  not  the  time  of  year  to  lo^ 
out  for  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a 
more  easy,  contented,  and  happy  people  than  the  Americans* 
Tk^  ottspeak  well  of  their  Government ;  any  thing  like  gram- 
bling  about  hard  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living,  wo 
have  not  heard  of;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  says,  any  man 
may  support  himself  a  week  by  two  days*  uboar^-genteuly  by 
thiise  days.  The  land  yiekls  its  increase,  and  foraiers  rarely 
work  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  a  week.  Those  who  are 
industrious  always  get  wealthy :  any  industrious  man  who  rents 
a  farm  could  buy  i£at  farm  in  tkreeyean.  This  State (Oliio)  is 
no  doubt,  the  best  for  &rtners;  the  canals  being  now  open  thej 
have  a  better  prke  for  their  produce.  I  wish  I  oonla  present 
America  to  your  view,  veu  would  be  surprised  to  find  everything 
so  much  like  dear  JSni^uuid — the  soil,  the  weeds,  the  grass,  tha 
clover,  the  trees,  the  nvers^  the  rocks,  the  cansls,  the  houses, 
with  some  additional  varieties.  We  have  passed  through  teof 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  woods.  The  trees  in  j^eneral  are  not 
largo<-»few  so  large  as  those  in  the^grove  of  Sir  R,  Vaughan. 
near  Bristol.  Except  on  the  HiHlson,'the  prospects  are  graatlr 
confined  by  woods ;  though  yon  are  surprised  to  find  so  much 
land  cleared,  and  towns  springing  op  every  where,  so  that  the 
idea  of  living  in  the  woods  seems  to  vanish.  I  was  RT^tlr 
pleased  vrith  the  county  of  Coshocton ;  it  is,  as  brother  roweU 


says,  more  like  Herefordshire  than  any  other  part  we  have  yet 
been  thronffh*  The  English  I  have  aiet  vrith  in  the  United  States 
do  wel^  and  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  change.  The  most  dis- 


« NawASK,  State  of  Ohio,  JVbw.  SOO,  1881.— The 
Knghsh  appewance  of  every  thin^  at  New  York  exceediogly  de- 
%hted  us,  and,  though  we  have  journeyed  many  hundred  miles 
afiace,  we  can  even  now  scarcely  believe  we  are  in  America ;  all 
S* _;■? *J?  T*'*  *¥■  ^^f^^  to  us,  is  the  presence  of  our 
Enriish  friends,  and  some  trifling  alteration  in  the  Americans. 
In  New  York,  andthroui^h  aU  the  country  we  have  passed,  we 
have  had  a  settled  conviction  that  the  standani  ofmoraU  in 
Amencab  mucA  n^  that  of  Eaghmd.  Thu  opinion  ia 
fcivMd  from  a  thousand  little  mcidents  whidi  must  strike  an 
Englishman.  In  walking  the  streets  of  New  York,  we  see 
goods  are  left  about  the  shop  doors  to  a  late  hour,  and  such 
goocb  as  nmy  be  casUy  removed,  and  wouM  be  rmnoved  very 
qm^ly  u  BnstoL  by  some  of  the  hundreds  of  thieves  who  are 
dways  on  the  look  out  I  was  fiili  a  week,  or  nearly  so,  in  iret- 


agreeable  thing  is,  at  fbst.  to  get  a  hoose^  a  home,  or  eveii 
apartments,  nothing  scarody  to  be  let,  though  it  is  easy  to  buy 
a  house  any  where^  aa  the  Americaiis  an  Tond  of  aeUiog  ana 
beginning  again.** 

^  WoaTHiKOTON,  State  of  Ohio,  S6tA  Dec  1881.— We 
are  all  very  comfortable*  and  often  .meet  together,  and  discuss^ 
contrast,  and  compare  things  in  America  with  those  in  Eng^ 
land :  on  some  pomts  we  arree^  in  oar  likes  and  dislikes,  and  on 
some  diflier  very  widely.  On  all  material  pomts,  however,  wa 
fully  agree,  that  lAst  is  the  best  poor  mam^w  comUryt  the  best 
in  which  to  bring  up  and  lannch  out  a  family :  the  best  for  per-r 
'"*'  acooounodate  theoiselves to 

fm  reaooroes).  Seivants 
wages  both  considered^ 


^a^  clear  of  the  Custom  House,  which  was  a  very  toilsome 
bosinas  indeed,  chiefl  v  from  my  having  to  many  vackagea,  and 
arranged  with  toopucfa  orders  so  as  to^  ve  them  tne  appearance 


ermerchandise.  But  the  toil  vras  reotfored  not  merely  *6earaMe 
M  era  ogreeoMe,  by  the  ArtiM/ and  geat^emaa^  conduct  of  aU 
Me  0.g>«r«,  whether  at  the  ship,  the  public  store,  or  the  Cus- 
tom House ;  nothing  like  rapacity  on  the  one  hand,  or  obse- 
qniousness  or  insolence  on  the  other.  The  churches  in  New 
York,  and  throughout  all  that  sUte,  are  very  numerous  and 
handsome ;  which  proves  there  is  no  need  of  supporting  religion 
by  acu  of  parliament,  but  that  it  prospers  most  when  left  to  iU 
owa  rwonrcet.    The  steam  packeit  art  splenlid  indeed.    The 


sons^of  small  inoooies,  (if  they  can  acoo 
drcnmstances,  and  depend  upon  their  ovm  reaooroes).  Seivants 
(**  Helps**)  mav  be  had  here,  board  and  wages  both  considered^ 
at  an  expoise  but  little  more  than  in  England ;  but  then  tha 
maid  is  about  as  good  as  her  mistrees,  the  man  as  his  roaster* 
though  ia  respectable  families  thev  raraly  take  their  meals  toge* 
ther,  except  in  turn  houses.  •  •  •  •  #  Though,  to  parenta 
coming  out  here,  if  thejr  have  the  ooomioa  feetiugs  of  our  na* 
tnre^  it  must  be  a  sacrifice  5f  the  pleasarss  of  finendship,  sad 
at  first  an  eadnranoe  of  several  inooaveniences,  yetl  their  chil* 
dren  will  bless  them  for  their  self-denial,  and  I  believe^  ia 
nbety-nine  caaee  oat  of  a  hundred,  parents  will  feel  thanks 
fttl  tbey  had  suffident  nerve  to  come  to  this  country.  Parents 
have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  up  their  children,  and  placing  them 
out  in  business ;  nor  need  they  fear  their  future  prosperity. 
Here,  also,  there  is  for  less  temptation  to  vice  of  every  aind-« 
sobriety  and  good  order  prevail  m  a  way  unknown  in  England. 
The  direct  and  indirect  eneots  "^ 


astonishing* 


of  Temperance  Societies  are  truly 
It  b  trae  happmess  may  be  fonod  in  Engknd  ; 


and  so  the  Christian  may  fiad  it  everywhere ;  for  wherever  ha 
goes,  his  Ood  is  arith  him ;  bat  1  beCeve  the  sam  of  happiness 
is  infinitely  grsater  here  than  in  Englaad.  The  chief  cause  of 
sorrow  and  distress  ih  Englaad  is  tmkmamm  hen  !  Hero  thera 
b  not  the  gar6  of  poverty  aor.the  look  of  distress  I  knew  a 
farmer,  an  industrious  and  honest  mai^  not  for  firom  West  Park«' 
Bristol,  who  has  walked  his  fields  in  distress  for  hours  together, 
not  having  wherowith  to  pay  his  taxes  !  I  *  ^  *  It  was  a 
bcantUnl  morning »  1  waULsd  five  miles  befbra  breakfiwL  on  a 
very  good  tow  path,  with  the  canal  oa  my  right  aad  tha  liohawk 
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river  on  my  left,  whli  a  pretty  fertile  country,  and  varied  sce- 
nery. It  rembded  me  strongly  of  the  Hay,  ray  native  place. 
We  met  a  very  agreeable  English  eentlemao  on  the  aqueduct 
over  the  Mohawk*  He  had  trareUed  extensively  through  the 
States,  and  was  then  on  hi  retum  to  England,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  his  fiunily  over.  He  was  high^  pleased  witli  the 
country  and  the  people,  and  said,  «  The  English  will  never  B£- 
LiivB  America  to  b«  so  I^appy  and  prosperous  a  country,  unless 
^ey  see  fur  tberasclves."  Tnis  lemmdedme  of  what  an  English 
gentleman  at  New  York  said  to  me.     He  inquired  if  I  intended 


m  vott  say. 

We  arrived  at  Shenectady  about  two  o'clock.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  town.  Here  we  laid  in  more  provisions.  There  is  a  rail- 
road from  Albany  to  thb  place,  for  steam  coaches,  which  go 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  Wednesday  morning,  at  daylight,  we 
came  in  sight  of  Utica.  This  is  a  very  handsome  town, 
abounding  with  well-built,churches,  of  the  various  denominations 
with  spires.  I  do  not  know  in  England  so  rc^lar  and  so  good 
a  town— not  the  semblance  of  povert  v  or  poor  houses.  The  ozoi 
are  fine  large  beasts  for  labour.  Self-supporting,  or  mantel  U. 
hour  schools,  are  already  established  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union* 

(To  he  continued  ocauionaUy.J 

MBDxoAZi  sBjJscnonn.  no.  zx. 

EFFECTS  OF  DIFFERENT  PROFESSIONS 
AND  TRADES  ON  HEALTH.* 

The  Literary  Gatette  lately  gave  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Thack- 
r*ih*s  volume  on  health  ;  his  second  divittion  treats  of  Dealers. 
Shopkeepers  suffer  from  want  of  air  and  exercise.  "I*^^  '^^ 
**  pale,  dyspeptic,  and  subject  to  afftfctions  of  the  head.  Thty 
drag  on  a  sickly  existence,  die  before  the  proper  end  of  human 
life,  and  leave  a  progeny  like  themteWes.**  Commercial  Tra^ 
Tellers  are  compelled  to  take  more  li()uor  daily  than^  nature  re- 
quires;  and  the  conaequence  is,  in  spite  of  their  active  employ- 
ments, that  few  of  them  bear  the  wear  and  tear  for  thirty  years ; 
the  majority  not  twenty.  For  the  drinker,  if  be  "  be  not  sud- 
denly taken  off  by  apoplexy,  or  other  aflection  of  the  brain,  he 
merges  into  dropsy,  and  the  bloated  mass  sinks  into  an  early 
grave."  The  third  division  of  the  work  before  us  refers  to  mer- 
chants and  master-manufacturers :  These  are  affi;cted  by  the 
general  principles  applicable  to  other  claases.  If  not  too  much 
eonfined,  or  exposea  to  injurious  dusts,  or  effluvia  from  manu- 
factures, or  so  hurried  as  to  swallow  their  meals  in  a  hasty 
manner,  their  lives  are  of  a  fair  proportion.  But,  trul|r  adds  the 
author,  **  of  all  agents  of  disease  and  decay,  the  most  important 
is  anxiety  of  mind.  When  we  walk  the  streets  of  large  com- 
mercial towns,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  harried  gait  and 
care-worn  features  of  the  well-dressed  passengers.  Some  young 
men,  indeed,  we  may  remark,  with  conntenanoes  possessing  na- 
tural cheerfulness  and  colour,  but  these  appearances  rarely  sur- 
vive the  age  of  manhood.  «  e  »  Xh^ 
physical  evils  of  commercial  life  would  be  considerably  reduced, 
if  men  reflected,  that  the  success  of  business  may  be  prevented 
by  the  very  means  used  to  promote  it.  Excessive  application 
and  anxiety,  by  disordering  the  animal  economy,  w^en  the 
mental  powers.  Our  opinions  are  afiected  by  states  of  the  body, 
and  our  judgment  often  perverted.  If  a  clear  head  be  required 
in  commercial  transactions,  a  healthy  state  of  the  body  is  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  a  healthy  state  of  the  body  is  incompa^ 
tible  with  excessive  application  of  mind,  the  want  of  exercise 
and  fresh  air.  But  sul^U  like  these  find  no  entry  in  the  books 
of  our  merchants.  Intent  on  their  avocations,  they  strsngely 
overlook  the  means  necessary  for  pursuing  them  with  success. 
They  find,  too  late,  that  they  have  sacrificed  the  body  to  the 
mind."  Mr.  Thackrah  allows  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
but  goes  into  details,  enough  to  frighten  the  most  resolute  bom 
vivants,  who  exceed,  and  make  a  god  of  their  belly.  The  wor- 
shippers of  venter  Dens,  who  buiki  houses  as  if  they  were  im- 
xnorul,  and  feast  as  if  they  meant  to  live  only  for  a  very  short 
time>  are  denounced  as  the  surt  consummaters  of  the  Utter  pur- 
pose. But  we  need  not  insist  on  the  evils  which  attend  those 
who  will  indulge  their  appetites ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  sug- 
gest the  use  of  an  improvement  of  our  owifday  for  their  benefit ; 
we  allude  to  the  stomach-pump !  The  Romans,  we  know,  had 
some  not  very  delicate  modes  of  prolonging  and  repeating  gas- 
tronomic enjoyments;  had  they  been  enlightened  with  the 
knowledge  of  this    mschine,   how    happy  it  must  have  made 


•  Mr.  lliackrah's  work  has  Just  appeared  In  a  Hcomd  ed(H0m^w 
areglad  to  see  it  fo  veil  appreciated. 


them !  But,  leaving  both  Roman  and  English  epicurea,  wo 
spproach  the  fourth,  the  last,  and  not  the  least  interesting  of 
Mr.  Thackrah's  divisions— professional  men,  and  persons  eii-> 
gsged  in  literature :  those  whe  work  by  mind  more  than  bf 
bodv.  Some  have  menul  application  conjoined  or  altemating* 
with  considerable  exercise  in  the  open  sir.  Gvil  engineers, 
surveyors,  and  architects,  belong  to  this  division.  Though  con* 
fined  to  the  de»k  occasionslly,  yet  they  travel  frequently  through 
the  country,  and  thus  enjoy  fresh  air  and  muscular  exertion. 
They  are,  indeed,  occasionally  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  ;  but 
these  agents  seldom  injure  persons  in  motion.  Few  individuals 
in  this  department  are  unhealthy,  except  those  who  are  iri^ 
golar  in  their  habits,  and  addicted  to  high  living.  Ministers 
of  religion  have  a  similar  alternation  of  study  and  exercise* 
The  latter,  however,  is  too  gentle  or  restricted  for  muscular 
men.  Their  situation,  and  the  ideas  attached  to  it,  unfurtu- 
nately  prevent  their  joining  in  sports  or  amusements  which 
produce  a  full  circulation  <fr  the  blood,  and  a  full  action  of  the 
viscera.  Hence,  coog^tion  of  the  venous  system  of  the  bowela 
is  a  frequent  occurrence.  The  imiividuals  of  this  class  who  sre 
hard  students  may  be  referred  to  the  section  of  literary  men. 
CUrgvmen  who  preach  long,  frequently,  or  with  veheroenre, 
as  well  as  orators,  actors,  publ:c  singers,  and  persons  who  play 
much  on  wind  instmmenta,  are  subject  to  pains  in  the  chest* 
spitting  of  blood,  and  diseases  of  the  larynx.  Practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  •*  Night  calls,**  says  Mr.  T.,  **  are  ge- 
nerallv  thought  to  be  very  injurious.  I  think  the  evil  less 
than  tne  public  and  the  profession  suppose ;  for,  if  we  observe 
those  who  have  for  thirty  or  forty  years  been  much  enr^a^  aa 
accoucheurs,  we  shall  find  them  as  robust  a*  others.  Anxiety  of 
mind  does  more,  I  conceive,  to  icipair  health,  than  breach  of 
sleep,  nocturnal  exposure,  or  irregulsrity  in  meals.*'  As  a  pro-^ 
fession,  the  medical  is  by  no  means  healthy ;  and  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinsry  mortality  among  the  students.  We  have  next  u* 
refor  to  persons  who  have  much  mental  application,  without 
adequate  exercise  of  the  body :  Cterkst  Book'keepers,  Account 
tants,  &c.  suffer  from  confined  atmosphere  and  a  fixed  pnvitioa. 
Though  urgent  disease  is  not  generally  produced,  yet  a  continu- 
ance of  the  employment  in  its  full  extent  never  uiU  to  impair 
the  constitution,  and  render  the  individual  sickly  for  life.    The 

Srofeuion  of  the  law,  in  most  of  its  branches,  is  sedentary.  So- 
citors*  and  other  clerks  are  kept,  from  morning  to  night,  in  • 
bad  position,  with  the  limbs  fixed,  and  the  trunk  bent  forward. 
But,  leaving  the  lawyers  to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  they 
very  well  know  how  to  do  in  this  world,  we  have  now  arrived  at 
the  last  class  of  society,  persons  who  live  in  a  bad  atmosphere, 
maintain  one  position  most  of  the  day,  take  little  exercise,  and 
sre  frequently  under  the  excitement  of  ambition.  This  class 
includes  icdividuals  from  the  several  professions,  as  well  an  the 
men  devoted  to  science  and  literature.  And  on  this  subject  we 
cannot  but  quote  the  first  observation  feelingly  :— *'  The  posi- 
tion of  the  studeut  is  obviously  bad.  Leaning  iorward,  he  keeps 
most  of  the  muscles  wholly  inactive,  breathes  imperfectly,  and 
often  irregularly,  and  takes  a  fiiU  inspiration  only  when  be 
sighs  !*• 

CONTAGIOUS  AND  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 

How  much  crude  nonsense,  and  scarcely  intelligible  jargoo 
has  lately  been  spoken  by  professionsl  and  non-professional  per- 
sons on  this  subject  of  contagion.  As  soon  as  sums  new  diswaaa 
is  imported  from  sbroad,  or  arises  in  some  spot  at  home,  from 
which  it  spresds  through  the  communsty,  discussions  and  ctin-^ 
teniions  arise  on  all  »ide»  as  to  its  having  simulv  an  epidemicaV 
character,  or  one  that  is  contagious,  or  l^th.  These  discuMuons 
sre  important,  and  the  contention  of  men  and  discrepancy  of 
facts  are  so  great,  that  we  should  be  perplexed  indeed,  did  not  • 
simple  reflection  occur  to  solve  tlie  difiSculty.  The  contagious^ 
as  well  as  the  malignant  character  of  diseases,  depends  mostly, 
if  nut  entirely,  upon  the  deuree  of  vital  energy,  and  the  UHrrow- 
ness  of  the  space,  Sec  within  which  those  who  buffer  from  it 
are  confined.  At  Madeira,  in  the  south  of  France  and  else- 
where, consumption  is  deemed  contagious,  on  account  of  the 
nuuiber  of  suffereis  that  resort  to  those  parts.  Authors  have 
enumerated  many  other  complaints  which  we  deem  non-con- 
tagious, as  contagious  under  similar  ciicumstances.  For  in- 
sunce.  Dr.  Cl^horn  and  Dr.  Fordyce,  both  pbxsicians  of  high 
authoi  ity  in  medical  science,  have  considereu  the  ague  as  eon- 
tagious,  &c  Sec.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  epidemica* 
like  the  cholera,  may  be  conditionally  contagious.  In  the  nar- 
row streets,  in  the  dark  blind  alle>s»  and  Muall  rooms,  where 
human  beings  are  found,  of  immoral  and  filthy  habits,  ground 
down,  moreover,  by  poverty,  labour,  and  misfortune— >by  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  aAxta  vitality^io  such  places  it  is  that 
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•pUemict  first  appear,  and  theo  grow  into  contagion.  If  perwns 
who  caa  comnaod  oomfbrtt  aod  conveniences  are  attadted  by 
tho  iovadioff  disease,  its  oootsgioas  character  disappeare.  or  no 
loQcer  betrays  itiel^  aod  then  it  is  rashly  pronounced  only  an 
•pidemic*  or  disciMe  from  local  miasmata,  or  influences. 

WoftMs  IM  SraiNQ  Water — The  common  opinion  of  medi- 
cal men  that  the  worms  found  in  the  stomach  aod  boman  in- 
taatioea  are  btroduced  by  driokinf  water  cootaiJinff  snch 
worms,  aod  the  rulgar  opinion  that  they  are  introduced  by  eat- 
iof  Irnit,  are  both  easily  refuted  by  the  simple  experiment  of 
•zposiag  the  w:orais  found  in  water  or  fruiu  to  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  bowels;  namely,  OS**  fahr.,  when  it  will  be 
foond  (aa  waa  ahown  by  experiment)  that  such  worms  will  in- 
■tantly  die.  The  knowledge  of  this  simple  experiment  may 
often  prerent  unfounded  alarms — such  as  when  a  family  are  in- 
duced to  abandon  a  country  house,  from  their  physician  finding 
•osall  worms  in  the  spring  water  of  their  well,  and  which  he 
crrooeoasly  epnclades  to  be  aicarides. 

KTsKHraWTS  OF  TKOUOHT. 

BISTIVCTIOir  OP  CLASSES  INJURIOUS  TO  VIRTUE. 

Ylrtue  and  wisdom  may  hnve  aa  inspired  prophet  or  two 
always  upon  earth.  But,  finrthe  body  of  inanklnd»  a  cer- 
tain approach  to  a  recognized  equality  teems  requisite  as  a 
guarantee  for  virtues  which  are  to  be  as  extensive  as  mankind, 
instead  of  virtues  limited  to^  and  estimated  by,  their  effect 
upon  a  particular  class  or  order.  The  barons  of  Magna 
Charta  stipulated  only  for  the  liber  homo,  and  thought  as 
little  about  the  rights  of  a  viUien,  as  a  Jamaica  planter 

about  codil^ring  for  negroes There  is  little  check  upon 

ordinary  consciences,  wherever  the  want  of  a  social  feeling, 
and  a  common  interest  between  the  parties,  fails  to  bring 
liome  to  the  bosoms  of  the  principal  in  the  transaction  its 
general  consequences  to  society.  England  continues  to  be, 
in  this  sense,  much  more  aristocratical,  than  many  Euro- 
pean nations,  far  behind  it  in  general  spirit  and  re&iement 
Only  our  line  of  aristocracy,  and  consequently  of  demar- 
cation, fhlls  for  lower  than  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  thus, 
from  waqjt  of  being  embodied  in  one  uniform  set  of  focts, 
or  denounceable  in  one  short  denomination,  it  attracts  less 
invidious  attention.  But  the  actual  separation  produces 
its  natunl  effBcts.  As  strong  instances  as  any  in  modem 
civilization,  of  the  perilous  length  to  which  exemption 
fttNn  the  cause  may  run,  when  once  administered  into 
practice,  exist  in  some  anomalous  proceedings  long  made 
compatible  with  the  political  morality  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Fngland.  Purchasers  of  game  in  London,  they  have  had 
no  remorse,  in  what  goes  by  the  name  of  their  justice-room 
in  the  country,  to  send  to  jail  their  unknown  accomplice — 
the  wretdied  poacher,  whom,  perhaps^  their  own  money 
may  have  bribed— certainly  their  own  participation  had 
seduced — into  the  commission  of  the  oflSence.  A  member 
of  Parliament,  sitting  there  by  no  ^tle  but  that  of  corrup. 
tion,  does  not  feel  the  least  scruple  in  joining  the  recom. 
■wiMJation  of  a  committee^  that  the  uttermost  pennyworth  of 
penalty  under  the  bribery  acts  should  be  enforced  against 
some  insignificant  freeman,  not  a  hundredth  part  as  guilty 
as  himself.  The  proceedings  on  committees  for  private 
hills,  we  will  not  oilarge  on.  Our  observations  might  be 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  honourable  house.  But 
we  have  beard  a  lawyer,  as  much  employed  in  this  line  of 
practice  as  any  man  of  his  time^  and  afterwards  upon  the 
beoch,  describe  these  committees  as  tribunals^  where  gen- 
tlemeD  of  the  same  rank  of  life  met  to  compliment  each 
other  at  the  expense  of  the  property  of  strangers.  His  pic- 
tore  was  that  of  dens  of  injustice,  where  men— who^  in 
cases  not  under  the  protection  of  one  of  those  artificial  ex- 
ceptions, would  shrink  ftom  the  suspicion  of  wrongu-are 
parties  to  transactions  for  which  juries  would  have  been 
attainted,  their  houses  ploughed  into  the  ground,  and  salt 
sown  on  the  foundatkmfl^  in  ancient  times.**— j^n^m^A 
Jmvmis* 

THE  MORAL  tEKSS. 

The  moral  sense  is  formed  by  time,  and  experience.  So 
are  all  the  natural  senses,  not  one  of  which  is  bom  with 
us :  they  are  all  created,  some  instantaneously,  others  in  a 
Uttle  tlmc^  some  in  a  long  timc^  but  aljlby  experience.    The 


moral  sense  differs  from  a  natural  one,  as  much  as  the  effect 
of  reflection  differs  from  simple  feeling.  But  the  conforma- 
tion given  by  nature  and  education  may  be  so  exquisitely 
just  in  some  men^  that  they  may  be  said  to  judge  of  actions 
and  principles  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  sensation,  which 
may  be  very  properly  termed  a  moral  sense.  The  eye,  as  a 
sense,  is  formed  by  the  experience  of  many  years ;  but  when 
it  is  formed,  it  judges  of  distances  and  magnitude,  of  beauty* 
and  deformity,  apparently  by  an  immediate  sensation ;  but 
in  fiict  by  a  process  which  is  the  effect  of  experience.  The 
nxind  is  in  the  same  state  as  to  moral :  it  has  judged  of  causes 
by  effects  on  all  natural  occasions.  It  has  so  associated  vir- 
tue  with  pleasure,  and  vice  with  pain,  that  when,  actions 
and  principles  under  these  denominations  present  themselves, 
they  seem  to  act  on  the  mere  sense,  not  as  virtues  or  vices^ 
but  as  pleasure  or  pain. 

STRENGTH  OF  MIND. 

All  men  are  equally  desirous  of  happinesfl^  but  few  are 
successM  in  the  pursuit  One  chief  cause  is  the  want  of 
strength  of  mindy  which  might  enable  them  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  present  ease  or  pleasure,  and  carry  them  for. 
ward  in  the  desire  of  more  distant  profit  and  enjoyment 
•  •  •  *.  However  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  elo- 
quence in  celebrating  present  pleasure,  and  rejecting  all  dis- 
tant  views  to  fome,  health,  or  fortune,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteness  and  disorder, 
repentance,  and  misery.  A  man  of  strong  determined  tem- 
per, adheres  tenaciously  to  his  general  resolutions,  and  is 
neither  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  nor  terrified 
by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  still  in  view  those  dis- 
tant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  ensures  his  happiness 
and  his  honour. 

Hume. 


If  we  must  pray  for  special  fovour,  let  it  be  for  a  sound 
mind,  in  a  sound  body.  Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we 
may  think  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  all-  his  sufferings 
preforable  to  a  life  of  luxury,  and  the  soft  repose  of  Sarda- 
napalus ;  this  is  a  blessing  within  the  reach  of  every  man. 
This  we  can  give  ourselves.  It  is  virtue,  and  virtue  only 
that  can  make  us  happy. 

Juvenal. 

testimony  of  rousseau  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  saviour. 

The  Majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admira- 
tion, as  the  purity  of  the  gospel  has  its  influence  on  my 
heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philoeophen^  with  all 
their  pomp  of  diction ;  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are 
they,  compared  with  the  Scriptures !  Is  it  possible  a  book  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  sublime  should  merely  be  the  work 
of  man  ?  What  prepossession,  what  blindness,  it  must  be 
to  compare  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  the  Son  of  Mary! 
What  an  infinite  disproportion  is  there  between  them  I 
Socrates,  dying  without  pain  r  ignominy,  easily  supported 
his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  however  easy, 
had  not  crowned  his  lift^  it  might  be  doubted  if  Socrates^ 
with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more  than  a  vain 
sophist  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals. 
OUiers^  however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice ;  he  had 
therefore  only  to  say  what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce 
their  examples  to  precept  But  where  could  Jesus  learn 
among  his  contemporaries  that  pure  and  sublime  morality, 
of  which  he  only  has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  ? 
The  death  of  Socrates  peacefully  philosophizing  with  his 
fHends^  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished 
for :  that  of  Jesus  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonizing  pains^ 
abused,  insulted,  and  accused  by  a  whole  nation  is  the  most 
horrible  that  could  be  found.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the 
cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  admi- 
nistered it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excmciating  tortures, 
prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes !  if  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  philosopher,  he  life  and 
death  of  Jflfus  were  those  of  a  God— ^/m«>       j 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


XXBEPUIm  wotioes, 

SriAM  CAEUAaM.— A  tboit  tint  btek  Mr.  Walttr  Hancock, 
cf  Strntfcrdy  nuMle  th«  firtt  pcblic  cxpvriiocot  with,  hitnew  ■tetm- 
Garriajgt*  Sereral  ■cieotific  geatl<Hnen  attended  from  Londoo, 
aod  ■ixteto  of  them  took  their  letta  in  the  two  bodiee.  The 
carriage,  goided  by  Mr.  Hancock  in  firont,  waa  put  in  motion 
2»y  hia  turning  a  lever  connected  with  the  ateam-oock  of  the 
boiler,  and  proceeded  through  Stratford,  np  the  bill,  to  the 
Green  Man,  on  the  Forcet,  at  a  ateady  pace  of  eight  milea  an 
hour.  He  then  turned  abort,  and  returned  to  the  factory  with- 
in forty  minntea,  after  running  abont  aeven  milca  in  the  plea- 
aantcat  manner,  and  with  a  perfect  tense  of  aecnrity  to  ererr 
one  in  the  carriage.  In  fact,  the  experiment  waa  anecewfui, 
and  wa  may  banoeforward  look  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  a 
Bdfe  and  greatly  improved  mode  of  travelling,  leading  to  a  very 
important  revolution  in  the  domestic  economy  of  natiooa.  The 
carriage  in  oneation  baa  two  bodiee  for  aizteen  paaaengera,  and 
two  aeata  tor  oiitaidc  onea.  Tbia  doable  body  occupica  a 
length  of  ten  feet,  and  the  engine-boute  and  apparatus  about 
ei^nt  feet  in  the  rear.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  during 
this  trip  was  about  8^  bushels  of  coke,  the  ire  being  fed  behind. 
The  stock  of  water  converted  into  steam  waa  about  three  bar- 
rela,  or  100  gallons.  ^  The  height  of  the  vehicle  is  nine  feet,  and 
it  stands  three  feet  eight  inches  from  the  ground.  The  boiler 
is  of  the  description  called  tnlndarf  and-  in  thin  engine  it  consists 
of  twelve  chambera,  each  distinct,  and  formed  of  the  best  char- 
coal iron,  80  that  no  explosion  is  probable,  and  if  any  took  place, 
it  could  only  be  one  of  the  chambers,  and  uocontequeotial.  This 
carriage  ie  built  for  the  Greenwich  road,  and  it  will  perform 
that  journey  in  half  an  hour.  The  facility  of  atopping  is  per- 
lect,  and  its  traveraea  on  «  crowded  road  are  efiected  with  a  far 
greater  aurety  than  in  any  carriagee  drawn  even  by  the  best- 
trained  horses.  It  turns  in  the  shortest  oompass,  and,  in  fact, 
possesses  all  the  beat  qnalitiea  of  a  modern-built  carriage. 
Other  carriages,  with  omnibus  bodies,  to  carry  fcorteen  pa«sen- 
gers,  are  now  building,  of  somewhat  lighter  construction, 
which  are  intended  te  travel  about  twelve  milea  an  hour.  As 
the  engine  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  and  the  boiler 
and  fire  at  the  extremity,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  by 
the  passengers  from  noise,  heat,  or  smoke,  and  the  sensation  is 
precisely  that  of  travelling  in  any  other  carriage. 

Niw  CoMXT. — Professor  Hanibg  of  Gottingen,  discovered 
a  comet  in  the  bead  of  the  serpent  on  the  29th  of  July.  It  is 
diflferent  from  any  of  thoae  announced  thia  year.  It  is  withont 
a  train.  .^--. 

UsiFf  L  Instruction  RxoAXDiNaTHX  Milking  of  Cows. 
—The  operation  of  milking  is  performed  differently  in  various 
parte  of  the  country.  la  some,  the -dairy-maid  dips  her  hand 
into  a  little  milk,  and  by  sncoeasively  stripping  the  teat  between 
her  finger  and  thumb,  unloada  the  odder.  Tne  plan»  however, 
is  attended  with  the  diaadvantage  of  irritating  more  or  less  the 
teat,  and  rendering  it  liable  to  cracks  and  chope,  which  are 
followed  by  inflammatiojt,  |^tendin|^  to  the  rest  of  the  quarter. 
This  iceounto  for  the  diseas|N>ccumn|r  more  frequently  among 
the  cows  under  the  charge  of  one  tailker  than  it  doea  m  thoae 
which  are  under  the  charge  of  another ;  and,  aa  this  practice  is 
more  common  in  come  parta  of  the  comntry  than  in  ethera,  it 
also  accoonta  for  the  disease  being  more  common  in  these 
parU.  Thia  plan  of  milking  where  the  irritation  ia  not  sufficient 
to  excite  the  extent  of  inflammation  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
frequently  produces  a  horny  thickening  of  the  teat,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  cra^  and  chops,  which  renders  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  milk  than  when  in  its  natural  state;  and,  xt  the 
same  time,  predisposed  to  inflammation,  when  any  cause  oo- 
cnrs  to  set  it  up.  These  oflects  nuy  be,  and  are  almoet  entirely 
Avoided  by  the  more  ecientifio  plan  of  milking  adopted  in  other 
parte  of  the  country,  where,  inatead  of  drawing  down  or  strip- 
ping the  teat  betwetn  the  thumb  and  fingera,  the  dairy*maul 
followe  more  doeelv  the  prindplee  which  inatinct  has  taught 
the  calf.  (The  calf  jerka  its  nose  into  the  udder,  and  forcee 
down  the  milk.^  She  first  takes  a  slight  hold  of  the  teat  with 
her  hand,  by  which  she  merely  encircbs  it;  then  lifu  her  hand 
up,  so  as  to  press  the  body  of  the  udder  upwards,  by  which  the 
milk  escapes  into  the  teat,  or  if  (aa  is  generally  the  case  when 
some  hours  have  elapsed  between  milling  timee,)  the  teat  is 
full,  she  grasps  the  teat  dose  to  its  origin  with  her  thumb  and 
her  fore  finger,  so  as  to  prevent  the  iSlk  which  ia  in  the  teat 
from  escaping  upwarda ;  then  making  the  rest  of  the  fingers  to 
close  from  above  downwarda  in  eucceaaion,  forces  out  what 
milk  may  be  contained  in  the  teat  through  the  opening  of  it. 
The  hand  U  again  prtMed  up  and  closed  as  before,  and  thus, 
by  repeating  this  actiun,  the  udder  is  completely  emptied,  with- 
out that  coarse  tugging  and  tearing  of  the  teat  which  is  so  apt 
to  produce  disease* .»Quar/er{y  Journal  of  J^icuUure. 


SONG  OP  THB  RHENISH  PROVINC£S^ 
(PnoM  TAiv*a  Maoaximiw) 

The  Rhine  ia  bom  in  the  winter  aiani 

Upon  a  bed  of  snow ; 
HeV  suckled  by  the  nTafamolM 

Diaaolved  in  Bummer*a  glow ; 
He's  cradled  on  the  iron  wdgn 

Of  Constance*  craggywall. 
And  rocked  to  sleep  on  the  roaring  deep 

Of  wild  SchanfhaQseo'afoll. 
With  Buch  a  sire— what  wonder  then 

Our  maids  are  fair,  our  none  are  msa. 

Like  a  proud  conqueror  advancing^ 

Triumphantlv  he  rolls. 
The  flood  bis  chariot,  and  the  wave^ 

His  steeds  of  foam,  controls. 
Before  his  brow  the  forests  bow : 

Attendant  on  his  8tsto> 
On  either  hand  a  giant  bandy 

The  chained  mountains  wai^ 
Like  captive  kings — their  eentinili 
A  thousand  created  oitadela. 

Johannisbefg  and  Rudeshdm, 

With  |;rape-besmearrd  hand. 
All  reeking  from  their  fragrant  toQ, 

His  proud  cupbearera  stand ; 
The  tribute  of  a  thoosand  keeb  * 

He  takes  with  hif^h  diadaiuy 
And  home  before  his  rushing  wbedi^ 

He  sweepe  it  to  the  main. 
Such  are  thy  triumphs.  Father  Rhine  I 
Who  dare  to  boast  such  glorious  line  ? 

The  Switzer  on  thy  native  mottntaina^ 

Thine  eldest  born  is  he ; 
He  drinks  thy  first  free-bubbling  fountains  ; 

He  drinks  and  be  is  free. 
Would  that  thine  after  ampler  waters* 

Descending  to  the  plain, 
If  such  their  first  ennobling  spirit, 

Like  virtue  could  retain ; 
*Tis  pity  sure  tb^  boodlees  waves 
Should  e'er  be  soiled  by  lips  of  slates. 

Slaves  !  who  are  slaves  ?  bring  me  my  sword  ! 
Have  we  not  fou^t  and  bled  ? 


Yes  :  triumphed  too  'gainst  freedom's 

Behold  our  wounds  are  red  I 
Thia  bUide— what  dims  it  to  the  hilt  F 

Life  blood — 'tis  of  the  PranL-- 
We  rose  and  burst  their  yoke  acearst. 

And  gained---that  suUea  dank^- 
Could  it  be  chains  ?    Say,  hath  our  aid 

In  Freedom's  cause  been  thus  repaid  ? 

Rhine,  I  would  pledge  thee  in  a  cup 

Of  thine  own  native  growth ; 
But  my  hand  trembles  as  I  raisa 

The  goblet  to  my  mouth  ; 
It  seems  as  if  by  fettered  limbe 

The  wine-press  had  been  trod; 
To  me  at  least  it  has  the  taste 

Of  friends*,  of  brothers*  bloody 
And  broken  faith. — In  such  curst  wine, 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  pledge  thee,  Rhine ! 

Sweep  on,  thou  dark  majestic  river  ! 

Ten  thouaand  years  thy  roar 
Has  swelled  as  now ;  and  shall  for  ever 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
If  then  the  hand  that  first  desq^nad 

And  sent  thee  on  thy  course^ 
In  depth  of  thy  sublimity. 

Recall  thee  to  thy  source, 
Thine  earthly  race  of  glory  run,— 
Tell  not  the  dceda  thy  kings  bava  doBC. 


In  one  of  the  imperial  towna  in  Germany  it  ie  cnatomary  to 
address  the  Mayor  as  *'  Your  Wisdom.'*  A  party,  who  had 
wrisumcd  hour  after  hour  in  a  bootless  chase  afbr  the  sapient 
iunctionary,  having  at  last  fallen  in  with  him»  Tcry  innocently 
hailed  him,  t-j^culating,  **  I  have  been  rummaging  trcnr  neua 
and  corner  the  wbole  Jay  long,  but  deutra  bit  could  I  find  out 
your  tpitdom/*  Jigitized  by  VjC 
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TH&  STORT-VEIiIaSR. 


ANDREW  HOWIE— A  MAN  OF  THE  WEST. 

(Written for  the  Schoolmaster, J 
It  w»8  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  in  Glasgow ;  and  Mr. 
Ibf  athewson,  one  of  the  most  respectable,  if  not  the  largest 
«f  the  manufiMrturcrs  of  the  town,  had  taken  charge  of  his 
«wn  warehouse,  that  his  son  and  two  young  clerks,  with 
sundry  inferior  assistants,  who  usually  officiated   there, 
might  hare  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  sharing  in 
the  gaieties  of  the  holyday.    Already  had  Mr.  Mathewson 
liimielf^  by  what  was  thought  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
condescension,  viewed,  examined,  and  paid  for  several  pieces 
•f  cloth,  hroi^ht  in  by  hand-loom  workers.   He  was  going 
thiongli  the  same  process  with  an  exhausted,  broken«down 
workman,  yet  <mewho  in  years  seemed  scarce  in  the  prime 
of  life,  when  an  elderiy,  small,  thin  man,  of  poor  but  de- 
cent  appearance,  entered  on  the  same  errand,  was  sainted 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  derired  to  sit  down 
on  the  bench.    The  old  man  nodded,  and  obeyed;  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  thin  temples  and  bald  forehead, 
and  then  fixed  a  keen,  hollow,  grey  eye  on  the  speakers  be- 
iore  him.    He  who  stood  In  the  place  of  workman  was 
piy^iriwg  ft  low,  but  ear&est  expostulation,  to  which  the 
master  answered  at  first  calmly ;  and  then,  with  a  show  of 
impatience,  he  whipped  up  a  bundle  of  cotton  yam,  saying 
aloud,  «  Do  ye  think  we  would  wrong  ye,  Robert  ?    If 
ye  are  not  plrased  with  what  we  can  give,  ye  are  welcome 
ta  take  your  change.    This  is  a  land  of  liberty ;— we  can 
find  weavers,  and  ye  are  just  as  free  to  look  out  for  ano- 
ther  warehouae."    The  poor  man  Md  his  emaciated,  eager 
fingers  npon  the  bundle— «  Say  no  more  about  it,  sir. 
Weel  do  ye  ken  I  must  take  it.** 

This  poor  man  had  brought  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  and 
hie  neighbour's  fortnight's  labour  from  his  cottage,  five 
milca  off  in  the  country,  that  he  might  have  a  stolen  sight 
•f  the  grand  procession.  With  thanks  he  had  accepted 
wages  reduced  a  full  half  below  the  prices  of  former  years. 
These  diminutions  he  had  met  by  gradually  retrenching 
and,  in  many  instances,  entirely  surrendering  the  little  com- 
fi>rts  of  his  home,  and  at  the  same  time  eking  out  his  hours 

of  labour  5 but  to  hear  of  &rther  reduction,  which  lowered 

tha  price  of  his  labour  to  three-eighths  of  what  had  been 
given  for  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  work  twenty  years 
htktn,  and  to  be  told  that  in  this  sort  of  barter  between 
paM^al  and  fo^our,  the  manufhctuier  and  the  workman  are 
an  equal  terms,  wrung  forth  a  hasty  expression  of  impatioice 
whkh  he  afterwards  regretted.     «  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  WiUiam,** 
said  the  old  man,  as  the  poor  weaver  sung  dumb,  "  to  he 
iB,  quito  firee  to  seek  another  warehouse;  only  where  will 
the  poor  fellow  find  it,  when  every  master  has  a  third  mair 
hands  hanging  on,  than  he  can  fiilly  employ.    So  he  is  to 
jump  o'er  the  brig  as  he  gangs  hame ;  and  may-be,  in  a 
iOMe,  that  would  be  tha  best  thing  he  could  do,  only  he 
would  rin  a  chance  6*  drownin',  and  o*  leavin*  an  or- 
phan &mily  to  hale  starve,  instead  o'  half  starving,-*.and 
also  o'  committin'  a  deadly  sin.    Had  a  war  been  going 
on,  and  the  king  needed   soldiers,  be  might  have  left 
his  &mily  and  U*en  the  bounty.    This  is  all  the  real  choice 
he  lias  between  working  fbr  what  ye  think  best — or  starving, 
and  seeing  them  sufiier  who  can  worse  bear  hardship.     Ye 
k«D>  Hiv  better  «hM  I  omteU  ye,  it'e  liule  a  weaver  can 
'    mm  hia  hand  to.    But  I  am  for  from  blaming  you,  sir. 
When  I  see  your  full  shelves,  1  ken  weel  ye  are  mair  to  be 


pitied  than  blamed.  But  oh  there's  sometiiing  sair  wrang 
among  us "  With  this  lecture  tiie  weaver,  hav- 
ing now  carefWly  knotted  up  his  yam  in- his  ragged  ilfon* 
leith  handkerchief,  left  the  warehouse.  «  An'  how  is  a' 
with  you,  Andrew  ?"  said  Mr.  Mathewson  to  tiie  old  man, 
when  they  wm  left  alone.  «  A  man  o'  sense,  like  you, 
is  no  doubt  surprised  to  hear  half  their  unreasonable  non- 
sense.  Ye  may  all  know  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
market,  out  house,  and  too  many  others  in  this  same  town, 
are  stuffing  our  warehouses  with  goods,  for  which  there  is 
neither  demand  nor  likelihood  of  demand ;  and  dipping 
rashly  into  our  capitals,  rather  tiian  tiirow  our  hands  aU 
at  once  idle.  Remunerating  prices,  such  as  we  once  got, 
need  nc?er  be  looked  for  again;  and  how,  tiien,  can  men 
be  so  unjust  as  to  expect  the  same  wages.** 

u  It  may  be  sae,  sir,*'  said  the  old  man.  «  And  it  might 
be  better  for  us  aU  if  there  were  leas  labowr,  and  less  «<h^- 
ing  up  of  the  white  goods ;  but  oh,  Mr.  WiUiam,  dinna  go  to 
aggravate  (exasperate)  a  poor  worn-out,  half-starved  work- 
man,  by  telling  him  he  is  aa  free  to  refuse  work  as  ye  are 
to  refuse  him  employment.  I  canna  thole  to  hear  tiiat 
even  ftom  you,  sir.— So  were  ye,  when  a  bairn  boarding 
wi'  tiie  gudewif<^-and  a  dour  loonie  ye  were— to  tarry*  at 
your  porridge ;  but  ye  ken  weel  that  in  an  hour  or  twa 
afterwards  ye  were  fain  to  draw  to  your  bicker.*' 

Mr.  Matiiewson  smiled^"  And  how,  Andrew,  is  my 
kind  old  nurse  ?  You  should  remember  (fo«r  the  sake  of  poor 
weavert)  that  if  I  persevered,  she  would  at  last  give  Uie 
porridge  a  tempting  dash  of  more  milk,  and  coax  me  to 

eat." 

« It  will  be  lang  ere  you  masters  pour  cream  on  our 
cogs,  or  coax  hux  to  aat,  Mr.  William,**  said  the  old  man, 
smiling  grimly.  «  Where  saw  ye  ever,  for  twenty  yeare 
bygane,  in  town  or  couitry,  in  this  land,  masters  in  any 
caUing  that  could  not  find  hands,— ay,  and  double,  and 
triple  hands.  In  tiie  back  woods  of  America  there  may 
sometimes  be  lack  of  labourers,  but  seldom  at  our  door- 
cheek,— and  in  our  trade  never ;  and  never  again  will  be,  I 
jalouse.  It  will  be  fine  times  for  tiie  workman  when  he 
is  able,  for  any  lengtii  of  time,  to  refuse  an  iU-paid  job, 
Mr.  William.** 

Andrew's  business  was  now  dcspatehed,  and  the  conver- 
sation bwsame  more  general.  Mr.  Mathewson  inquired 
about  lodgings,  which  he  wished  to  procure  in  his  native 
air,  and  in  Andrew's  neighbourhood.  Something  had  dis- 
gusted him  with  his  handsome  villa  on  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
which  he  was  trying  to  sell ;  and  his  health  required  change 

of  air. 

«  Ye  are  looking,  like  myself,  tiim,  auld-like,  and  yellow 
enough,  sir,**  said  Andrew,  with  compassionate  interest 

«  It's  but  a  thin,  yellow,  hungry  trade  grown,  this  of 
ours,  Andrew,  compared  with  what  we  have  botii  seen  it,*' 
replied  the  manufhcturer,  smiling  at  Andrew's  homely 
compliment  to  his  complexion.  «  There  is  a  change  of 
times  since  I  wont  to  come  out  on  the  top  of  the  yam  in 
my  uncle's  caravan  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  to  get  an  af- 
temoon's  fishing  with  your  laddies,  and  a  capital  four^ 
hows  of  tea  and  bacon,  or  bum  trouts,  from  my  old  nurse, 
while  the  overseer  went  about  among  ye.  Those  were 
happy  days.*' 

«  Ye  let  us  come  to  you  now,  sir.  Ay,  a  weaver's  wife 
could  gie  a  baira  a  piece,  or  a  friend  a  four^hours  then. 


•  Take  the  pet  st-ieftiie.—5«./aii«ifiaa, 
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Weel,  w«d !"— TIm  mid.  man'k  tigh  AUed  up  the  leiiteiice.— 
^  But  I  am  wae  to  hear  ye  need  ootmtry  quarten  for  health, 
sir ;  and  there  if  ane  at  hame  wUi  be  much  concerned. 
What  ii  like  the  matter  ?** 

<<  No  great  matter,  Andrew — eomething  and  nothing. 
The  doctor  eays  air,  the  pony,  and  ease  of  mind,  will  eoon 
make  all  right ;  but  the  last  is  a  commodity  become  right 
scarce  among  us.*' 

«  With  a*  those  shelft,  and  bales,  and  muckle  books, 
sir,  and  so  many  poor  folk  about  ye,  I  can  weel  understand 
that,"  replied  Andrew,  glancing  orer  the  array  of  desks, 
and  on  through  the  long  perspective  of  the  deep  and  well- 
storvd  warahouse,  room  after  room  retiring  from  view. 
Mr.  MathewBOo*s  complaint  was  that  of  hundreds  of  com- 
mercial men  in  these  times.  He  was  nervous — he^  was  dys- 
peptic— his  sleep  was  broken — ^his  appetite  uncertain.  Then 
he  became  almost  quite  well  again,  or  much  better,  or  no- 
thing particular ;  and  again  there  was  a  sense  of  languor, 
oppression,  and  exhaustion,  or  irritation ;  and  the  physician 
saw  something  was  going  wrong,  but  could  neither  tell 
what,  nor  yet  confess  Ignorance.  His  most  distinct  lear 
was  for  water  on  the  chest;  and  *<  the  pony,  and  ease  of 
mind,**  were  his  univenal  prescription  for  all  men  in  bu- 
siness. *^  If  it*s  to  be  got  ony  where.  It  will  be  found  about 
—^  side,  by  ms^  Andrew  $  so  make  the  gudewife  look 
for  some  bit  room — no  fine  place — and  1*U  try  to  get  out 
on  Saturday ;  and  now  for  your  news." 

*^  Yours  it  maun  be,  sir — ^The  Bill  is  to  do  us  a*  a 
power  of  good,  nae  doubt  ?  But  what's  come  ower  the 
Factory  Bill  ? — ^the  wives  will  a*  be  at  me  for  news  about 
that.  Whatever  comes  of  us  auld,  doited,  weaver  bodies, 
it  would  be  beartsome  to  see  the  bits  o'  bairns^  poor,  dowie, 
spiritleas,  dwining,  decrepit  things,  eased  of  their  lang 
hours.  I  wonder  what  the  manufttcturing  tribe  will  crine 
and  dwindle  into,  sir,  in  a  generation  or  twa." 

^  If  the  wires  would  take  care  o*  their  bairns  themselves, 
Andrew,  that  would  be  better  than  ten  bills.  There  has 
'  been  a  deal  of  senseless  clamour  about  this  same  story. 
The  Government  have  more  wit  than  interfore  with  the  en- 
tire  freedom  of  aH  contracts  between  capitalists  and  la- 
bourers.   The  Factory  Bill  will  get  the  go-bye,  ye*ll  sec.*' 

«  Entire  freedom ! — ^how  can  ye  ca'  it  sae,  sir  P  Its  a*  delu- 
sion and  mockery  to  tell  even  huz,  that's  grown  men,  that 
we  have  entire  freedom  of  working  at  ony  price.  But  free- 
dom of  contract  for  children  I  Na,  na.  Can  they  manage 
for  themselves  ?     Are  they  free  ?     Alack,  alack  1" 

**  They  hare  their  parents,  and  friends,  Andrew,  to  take 
charge  of  their  engagements.  May  they  not  be  safely  left 
to  them?" 

«  No,  sir,  they  cannot — ye  see  they  oannoL  In  a  cot- 
house  on  a  moor,  with  a  kail-yard  and  potatoes  enow,  I 
would  leave,  cheerfully,  a  baini  to  its  ain  mother;  but  in 
this  weary  town  of  yours,  wi*  a  man  thrown  clean  out'of 
work,  or  brought  down  to  the  starving  point  in  wages, 
hunger  and  cauld  pinching,  and  a  mill  open  for  bairns,  be 
the  hours  short,  or  those  of  black  niggers,  be  the  place 
healthy  or  murderous,  we  are  come  to  tliat  state,  that 
fathers  and  mothers  maun  sell  their  bairns'  labour.  Ne- 
cessity has  no  law, — the  poor  thing  of  eight  maun  slave 
fur  the  sister  of  two  and  three.  Ye  have  read  in  our  auld 
Josephus  o*  mothers  so  bested  as  to  eat  the  very  fruit  of 
their  bodies" 


<<  And  now  we  may  hear  of  them  drinking  it,  Andrew,* 
said  the  manufacturer. 

^<  I'm  no  denying  our  faults,  sir  t  would  we  were  in  s 
way  to  mend  them,  or  had  encouragement  thereto.  Bat 
it's  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  are  fiif,  far  departed  free  the 
natural  state,  in  wbilk  things  might  be  left  to  themselves, 
and  ourtelvei  to  ourteloes.  But  think  ye  it  right  to  meddle 
or  make  only  to  scathe  us  ?  If  you  protect  your  com,  and 
your  whisky,  and  your  wliat  not,  by  laws  and  statutes^  and 
fines  and  felonies,  why  no  protect  ours  and  our  baimt' 
wearied  limbs  and  exhausted  bodies,  as  weel  as  at  our  cost 
the  bread  which  should  nourish  us  ?" 

^*  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  the  Com  laws,  Andrew ;  yet 
I  cannot  see  that  one  bad  laM'  should  be  an  apology  for  ano. 
ther  useless  one.  These  are  difficult  complicated  questioni, 
and  we  have  scarce  leisure  for  them, — but  you  will  surely 
own  the  world  is  much  more  prosperous  than  when  you 
first  saw  it,  sixty  years  back  ?" 

<<  Indeed,  and  HI  no  be  rash  there,**  cried  Andrew, 
briskly ;  *^  but  I  fntly  own  its  a  drawer  warld^;  and  plenty 
changes  in  it,  too,  whilk  young  folk  say  are  lightsome 
Changes  especially  in  our  line  ;  and,  as  far  as  machinery 
goes,  changes  for  the  better,  I'll  not  dispute, — sair  as  ma- 
chines have  borne  on  me  in  my  ain  peculiar. But  oh, 

we  have  surely  made  an  ill  use  o'  these  marvellous  inven- 
tions Providence  has  permitted  us  to  make.  They  have  no 
been  blessed  to  us,  sir,  in  the  use.  We  are  making  man's 
master  o'  the  dumb  creations  of  iron  and  timber  should  be 
man's  servants." 

^  A  liule  of  the  old  leaven  still,  Andrew,"  said  Mr. 
Mathewson,  smiling.  *^  But  hark,  the  music  of  our  lads, 
and  the  procession." 

*^  Then  I  must  be  off  to  get  a  sight  of  their  daft  doings. 
It's  aye  some  good  The  Bill  has  done,  when  it  gives 
them  a  play-day  or  two,  and  causes  a  brushing  up  among 
lads  and  lasses  for  a  walk  in  the  air.  But  1  would  like  to 
argue  out  the  point  with  you,  too,  sir ;  for  I'm  sure  1  could 
convince  ye." 

The  honest  man  showed  such  divided  inclination  between 
witnessing  the  Reform  Procession  and  expounding  his  opi- 
nions, that  his  old  fbster-chUd,  or  boarder,  compassionately 
suggested  the  adjournment  of  the  question,  to  be  resumed 
on  — ii—  banks,  or  in  Andrew's  garden  seat,  under  the 
bourtrees.  The  old  man's  eye  brightened.  As  he  took 
a  glass  of  medicated  port,  kept  in  the  warehouse,  because 
prescribed  for  the  manufacturer  at  this  noon-day  hour,  he 
pledged  to  his  better  health,  and  shook  his  head  with  ear- 
nest gesticulation,  saying,  <<  O'd,  but  Mr.  William,  this  o* 
ours  should  be  a  better  warld  if  we  kenned  but  right  how 
to  manage  'L  I'm  not  just  sure  if  the  birkies  up  bye  yon- 
der,"— and  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  towards  London,— 
<'  ken  a'  the  rights  and  wrangs  o*t,  or  the  real  outs  and 
ins ;  but  howsomever,  I  hope  they're  honest  men  this  new 
set ;  and,  wi*  the  aid  of  Divine  wisdom"— [**  And  our  good 
advising,"  interrupted  the  smiling  manufacturer,] — *<  they 
may  make  some  small  beginning  to  set  us  in  the  right  way. 
I  could  leave  the  warld  in  peace,  if  I  but  saw  it  aince  in 
the  right  way." 

**  In  which  for  forty  yearfl  ye  have  been  shewing  it  how 
to  walk.** 

<<  I'll  no  deny — ^it  would  be  fouM  riiame^— that  since  Mr. 
Muir's  day,  I  may  have  been  ett^iag  at  that,^  replied  tht 
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jhUop^pher  of  SpiwUeton ;  ^  Kt»  a  man's  duty,  tir,-«and 
^otif^  but  a  poor  man  and  a  weaver,  I  woold  be  loath  to 
Iwrgec  ^  A  mau>  a  man  for  a*  that.*  "  But  here  the  musical 
InsUmmeata  attending  an  Irish  detachment  of  the  procee- 
iftion,  now  just  at  band,  poured  forth  <<  SL  PcUrick^M  Dojf,** 
'  fti>  loudly,  that  it  \ras  only  by  signs  the  friends  took  leave; 
»iul  UiBS  ended  the  first  idUy  leisurely  talk  that  had  taken 
place  in  that  busy  warehouse  for  months  or  yean,  at  least 
w'hen  tbe  master  was  present. 


By  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Mathewsoii  and  his  youngest 
daughter  were  settled  in  the  small  rural  lodging  near  Spindle- 
ton  which  Mrs.  Howie  liad  engaged  for  them  in  a  gardener^s 
hoose.  His  lady  and  elder  daughters  were  reported  to  be 
prodigiously  fine  people,  but  in  manners  and  simplicity  of 
character,  though  hia  habits  had  become  more  luxurious, 
Mathewson  himself  was  the  same  man  as  when  an  under 
cleriL  in  the  establishment  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  and 
which  he  had  so  much  extended.  Yet  he  had  in  many  things 
goue  with  the  stream  which  he  now  fimcied  it  his  duty  to 
oppose,  at  least,  in  the  instance  of  his  own  thoughtless  fa- 
mily. He  deferred  his  risit  to  his  /biter-mother  till  Mon. 
day  ;  but  saw,  with  satis£EM:tion,  the  decent,  quiet  couple  in 
their  old  back  pew  in  the  church,  from  which  Andrew*s 
gT<f  y  eye  ever  and  anon  shot  a  challenge  to  renewal  of  th«ir 
argument. 

Andrew  Howie,  for  a  hand-loom  weaver  of  1832,  might 
be  considered  a  comfortable  man ;  his  good  fortune  was  the 
firuit  of  his  own  good  conduct.    His  cottage^  the  looms  in 
on«  end,  the  dwelling  in  the  other,  was,  together  with  the 
garden,  his  own  property,  on  paying  twenty-five  shillings 
a-year  of  tea.     His  long-used  fhmiture  was  still  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  welV-k^t.  Fuel  was  cheap  here.  He  had  long 
sauce  put «  a  little  to  the  fore.'*     It  was,  indeed,  very  little, 
but  still  something ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  kind  and  dutiful 
daughter,  Andrew  would  have  suffered  any  hardship,  save  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  parish  aid,  before  he  had  touched 
it.    This  fund,  of  L.23,  17s.,  was  deposited  in  a  Glasgow 
hank,  for  Andrew*s  prudent  wife  would  not  trust  this  trea- 
sure even  to  her  foster-child.    *^  There  were  so  many  ups 
and  downs,"  she  said  wisely,  ^  amang  the  great  masters.** 
Two  benefit  societies  to  which  he  sometimes  grudged  having 
paid  for  forty  years,  without  being  above  three  times  sick, 
placed  Andrew  above  the  dread  of  destitution  in  illneai^  or  of 
wanting  decent  and  Christian  burial,  which  always  supposes 
expense  ;  and  the  membership  of  a  book-club  which  he  had 
mainly  established,  andi>f  a  newspaper^club  which  originally 
took  in  the  Gaaetteer  I  supported  his  social  importance  in 
the  neighbourhood.    He  kept  his  seat  in  the  church,  though 
that  too  was  felt  a  h  avy  cess  in  bad  times,  and  having 
surmounted  the  evil  political  fame  of  his  youth,  he  was  now 
on  the  new  Minister's  leet  for  an  elder.    It  was  indeed  si 
pected  that  Mr.  Draunt  the  clergyman,  had  done  this  as  a 
stroke  of  policy,  at  a  time  when  a  rumour  of  building  a 
Seceder  Meeting-house  arose  in  the  village.    Andrew  had  at 
one  time  kept  a  couple  of  apprentices ;  but  this  source  of 
profit  was  stopt ;  he  however  let  his  loom  stances,  and  was 
olte^not  paid.    His  own  gains  were  little  indeed;  not 
above  4s.  6d.  a  week  on  the  average  f  but  somehow  he 
contrived  to  maintain  his  place  as  patriarch  of  the  village. 
Tbe  only  aid  he  received  was  fhmi  his  daughter,  who  kept 
him  dear  of  arrears  with  his  societies;  and  who  once, 
irben  in  a  dentate  fit  of  necessary  economy,  he  gave  up 


both  his  clubs  which  cost  a  shilling  a  quarter  each,  en- 
tered him  anew.  Deprived  ot  tbe  distinction  of  having 
the  neu'spaper  directed,  as  for  finty  years,  to  ^  Mr  Andrew 
Howie,  Manufocturer,  Spindleton,**  the  old  man  becama 
spiridesss  and  insignificant  in  his  own  esteem.  What  is 
life  deprived  of  life's  enjoyments  I  Restored  to  his  club,  he 
read,  expounded,  and  rsheaned  with  greater  zest  than  be- 
fore ;  and  was  again  the  village  oracle. 

Andrew  Howie,  though  not  an  idler,  was  on  principle  noi 
keenly  industrious.  Constant  siavery  at  the  loom,  as  he 
called  the  modem  long  hours,  was  against  his  creed  and  his 
habits ;  and  though  the  old  man  toiled  only  ten  hours  a 
day,  where  his  poor  neighbours  worked  fourteen,  and  six- 
teen, he  never  ceased  to  maintain,  that  bis  own  hours  wera 
much  too  long,  and  the  necessity  for  such  continued 
labour,  owing  to  a  bad  constitution  of  society.  Man  was 
intended,  Andrew  loftily  affirmed,  for  somethiug  better 
than  perpetual  monotonous  drudgery. 

Long  before  Mr.  Owen,  or  Spcnce^  or  any  of  those 
aposdes,  or  their  new  systems  were  heard  of,  Andrew's 
benevolent  speculations  had  wandered  into  forms,  to  which 
some  of  his  neighbours  looked  with  interest,  and  others 
with  amusement.  His  visionary  Societies,  and  manufiic- 
turing  villages,  were  to  be  centres  of  domesUc  comfort, 
leisure^  instrucUon,  health,  happiness  for  all-.. 
For  the  young  who  labour,  and  tbe  old  who  rest 
He,  however,  differed  endrely  finom  Mr.  Owen  in  one  essen- 
tial particular.  Every  household  in  Andrew*s  town,  was  to 
have  its  own  sacred  fire-side.  If  more  extravagant  in 
polidcs, '  Andrew  Howie  was  more  strictly  religious  than 
many  of  his  younger  neighboors.  The  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity entered  fully  into  hb  weaving  Utopia,  and  mingled 
with  all  bis  visions  of  the  social  Millennium  of  Spindle- 


When  the  old  eonple  returned  from  afternoon  serviM, 
on  the  Sunday  after  Mr.  MathewBon*s  arrival,  tbe  tenver- 
sadon  naturally  turned  on  their  former  boarder,  and  as 
naturally  reverted  to  their  own  changed  condition.  Sunday 
was  now  the  only  day  of  the  week,  in  which  they  indulged 
in  the  extravagance  of  that  thin  biue  dilution,  which  they, 
perhaps  firom  habit,  named  tea;  and  which  a  weekly 
slice  of  wheaten  bread,  and  a  sprinkling  of  treacle,  which 
Andrew  thought  good  for  his  elocution,  accompanied.  Yet 
it  ill  becomes  me  to  speak  thus  slightingly  of  the  beverage 
which  the  philosophic  weaver  sucked  up  like  a  leviathan, 
even  to  tbe  sixth  or  seventh  maceration  of  the  bitter  many- 
coloured  leaves. 

Though  curtailed  at  his  board,  Andrew  enjoyed  many 
litde  comforts  and  great  blessings  unknown  to  his  bre- 
thren in  <^  yon  weary  town.**  He  retained,  after  all  his  losses, 
the  blessings — how  great  I— of  fresh  air,  free  space,  his  gar- 
den, his  good  bed  and  usef\d  furniture,  the  leisure  which  he 
took,  prefbrring  it^  in  a  balance  of  comfort,  to  what  others 
might  have  reckoned  necessaries ;  though  he  thus  forfeited 
the  trifie  of  more  wages,  at  which  men  with  fimiilies  greedily 
grasped,  at  tbe  expense  of  weary  limbs,  exhausted  spirits,  and 
finally  of  ruined  health.  He  also  enjoyed,  to  the  f^  his  own 
importance  in  bis  ancient  neighbourhood,  and  the  superi- 
ority be  ever  maintained  in  argument  and  conversation. 
Though  his  wages  were  scarcely  a  third  of  what  be  had 
once  earned,  his  kitchen  in  a  cold  night  was  almost  as  snug 
as  ever,  his  bed  as  warm,  his  church  seat  as  sacred.     How 

fcM*  old  weavers  could  boast  of  as  much^T^  ^^^^^-^^1^ 
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«  That*s  A  dish  of  prime  tea,  ^dewlfe,'*  nid  Andrew, 
breathiog  hard,  from  gulping  down  the  ftfth  filling— the 
laat  three  without  lugar ;  ^  Whatever  Mr.  Cobbstt  may 
say — and  he  is  a  wonderful  man— >I  wad  na*  care,  in  my 
auld  days  now,  to  take  as  much  every  night ;  he*8  a  strong 
stamacket  man  o*  his  nature^  I  reckon  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
does  na  ken  the  wants  o*  sedentary  callings.** 

<*  And  salr  do  I  Mrish  Andrew,  joe^  I  could  gee  ye  a  dish 
ilka  evening,  after  toiling  at  that  weary  loom  for  six  lang 
hours  frae  dinner  to  supper,  upon  may-be  potatoes  and  salt.'* 

«  And  under  a  good  dispensation  o*  civil  government,  I 
ken  not,  Tibby,  what  should  forbid.  I  told  you  how  kindly 
Mr.  William  bore  in  mind  the  hearty  Saturday /our-Aocir« 
ye  wont  to  give  him,  and  the  laddies  langsyiieb** 

'<  We  durst  na  bid  him  to  a  dish  o*  tea  now ;  and  it's  the 
less  matter,  as  we  have  it  not  to  offer.  Then  I  had  baith 
a  bit  sweet  butter  and  loaf  sugar  for  a  stranger.  But  oh !  he 
looks  wan,  and  defidte,  poor  man — ^muckle  worse  than  ye 
let  on  to  me.  That  extravagant  family  Is  breaking  his 
heart.  They 'say,  Andrew,  hb  wife  and  tawpie  daughters 
ne'er  entered  the  kirk  door  six  times  in  the  same  gown. 
They  say  Dr.  Chalmers  ainoe  gledged  off  the  book,  and 
glowered  braid  at  them  ae  day  they  rustled  in.** 

**  Hout  lass,  ye  ken  little  about  It — It's  no  a  woman's 
gown,  or  fifty  o'  them—  gude  kens  they're  ower  cheap — 
could  have  played  phew  /  on  a  trade  like  his.  It's  the  trade 
ityel,  Tibby,  that's  ruined.  The  losses  in  South  America, 
and  tie  crosses  in  North  America,  and  Botany,  and  Van 
Diemen's.  Shops  fVi'  o'  finished  goods  rotting  in  the  faulds  of 
thehydraulicpress^orroupit  abroadforiarbelowtheftrstcost.*' 

<<  Poor  man  I  I  wot  nae,  Andrew,  but  auld  Geordie 
MathewBon's  trade,  though  sma*,  was,  when  a'  comes  to  a', 
a  surer  calling  than  this  high-fiying  o'  Mr.  William's ;  wi' 
a'  their  new-fangled  tackle,  throwing  greedy  grips  to  the 
ends  of  the  Earth,  and  spreading  out  gauze  duds  to  bring 
bame  midges." 

<*  Partly  right,  but  ikr  mair  wrang,  Tibby,  as  the  wo- 
men.folk  generally  are,"  said  Tibby's  aposUe.  «  Mr.  WU. 
limm  and  his  neighbours  have  done  good  and  ill  baith 
to  themselves,  and  to  hnz  weavers.  But  thb  jabbering 
about  temporalities,  is  scarce  Sabbath-e'ening  discourse  so 
ye'll  rinse  up  your  tea-tackle,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  ca's  it,  and 
let's  get  in  the  Books,  my  woman." 

Mr.  Mathewson,  on  this  night,  was  also  at  his  books, 
brought  out  on  the  previous  day  in  his  gig-box ;  and  as  a 
first  draught  of  the  prescribed  ease  of  mind,  In  his  rural 
abode,  he  dwelt  upon  them,  comparing  the  fiiir  and  glitter- 
ing array  of  figures  in  the  ledger,  shewing  what  ought  to 
be  the  profits  of  the  year,  with  what  he  foared  they  might 
eventually  turn  out,  till  Andrew  Howie  viras  awakened 
after  his  tea-supper,  out  of  his  long  refreshing  first  sleep,  by 
the  twittering  of  the  swallows  in  the  eaves  of  his  cottage. 

All  next  day  Andrew  hung  over  his  loom,  ftiU-primed, 
and  at  iialf-cock,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  discharge  of  argu- 
ment and  eloquence  upon  the  manufacturer.  It  was  evening 
before  Mr.  Mathewson  paid  his  visit ;  and  then  he  ap- 
peared fonder  of  a  fire-side  chat  with  Tibby,  than  political 
discussion.  But  ben  came  Andrew,  his  Kilmarnock  night- 
cap in  one  hand,  a  bxmch  of  well-thumbed  pamphlets  in  the 
other,*coii8isting  of  a  few  select  numbers  of  Cobbett's  Begis- 
ter,[a  stray.Carpenter's  Political  Magaaine,  some  old  Ex- 
nminerty  and  the  last  Trades'  Advocate.  Without  loss  of 
time  or  ceremony  he  opeiied  his  broadride. 


»  Think  y  ttUl,  sir,**  said  he,  ftdlowing  Am  eyv  «r  U« 
visiter  round  the  apartment,  which,  as  contrasted  ^witk  ik» 
memory  of  former  years,  shewed  few  tokens  of  i 
national  prosperity ;  «  Think  ye  still  this  a  better 
than  that  of  the  last  generation  ?  Have  vre  sudr  mtm, 
mair  leisure  to  make  ourselves  wiser  and  better  aacn  i  asair 
peace  of  mind,  mair  comfort  at  the  fireside,  and  in  oar  Ai- 
milies  than  the  anld  folk  ye  remember  here  f^ 

<<  There's  more,  and  merrier  of  you  any  wsy,**  aald  lk» 
manufacturer  smiling,  as  a  squad  of  children  eoonrad  yelU 
ing  past  the  door. 

<<  Granted,  sir,— and  mair  work  too, — far  mair  prodnctieat 
— and  if  we  could  warm  ourselves  with  brass  and  metal 
trinkrums,  and  eat  crockery  ware  and  our  ain  aafl  goods, 
it  would  be  a  bntve  world  this  coming  up  among  as  : — tke 
lady  has  her  two  silken  gowns,  and  the  lass  her  three 
printed  ones,  o*  PeeVs  rotten  eottonsy  aa  Mr.  Cobbett  ca*a 
them,  for  one  langsyne ;  but  does  that,  sir,  make  up  to  jaa 
and  me  for  our  long  weary  work  hours,  our  anxiooa  minds^ 
and  outlay  of  siller. — If  fbur  gowns,  and  a  dozen  needle%  or 
candlesticlcs,  bring  huz  labourers  no  more  bread  than  tba 
half  o'  them  did  long  ago,  it  will  be  ill  to  make  me  beUere 
our  world  is  the  gainer  by  our  reduced  wage  and  lengthened 
hours.  A'  thing  has  thriven  but  the  meat  and  the  mense* 
Mr.  WiUiam." 

«<  The  mouths  have  thriven  pretty  well  too,  Andrew.  Do 
ye  reckon  for  nothing  the  immense  increase  of  tbe  "**""^^- 
turing  population  ?  enough  of  itself  to  account  for  the  re- 
duction of  wages." 

**  Scarce  enough,  sir,  when  we  have  fifty  times  mora  pra- 
duction.— But  something  I  own  :— -the  wives  had  a  saying 
in  my  young  day,  *  God  never  sends  the  mouth,  but  He 
sends  the  meat  with  it.*  But  we  must  give  up  that  .  aad 
adopt  the  new  and  unhappily  ower  true  doctrine,  that  with 
the  numerous  mouths  come  the  fkmlne  and  the  peatilenoe.'' 

"  Well,  well,  Andrew,  when  the  Bill  gets  us  down  the 
meal  and  the  bread,  this  will  be  half-mended.— for  I  f^ar  it 
will  be  but  half  even  then. — If  we  could  only  get  tiieae 
Chinese  and  Hindoo  creatures,  to  make  or  grow  some  useful 
product,  to  send  us  in  return  for  tlft  goods  we  can  ftadah 
them,  we  could  then  pay  ye,  and  content  ye  better.** 

"  I  own  that,  siru-and  Tibby  there  for  one,  would  be 
glad  to  get  a  reasonable  hold  of  a  little  more  of  their  tea 
and  sugar,  among  other  good  things...-.-.-  But  ye  ate 
not  altogether  right  about  the  number  of  mouths  produdng 
so  great  a  glut  of  labour— for,  compared  with  our  young 
days^  every  single  hand4oom  hand  is  cow  equal  to  a  man  and 
a-fiflh."— -«  A  man  and  a-fifth,  what  do  ye  mean  by  that?** 
«  Our  Andrew  has  sic  droll  similitudes,"  said  the  admiiing 
Tibby ;  and  Andrew  with  a  suppressed  exulting  chuckle  of 
which  vanity  he  was  ashamed  in  an  afiair  so  serious,  replied, 
<*  The  long  houn — the  long,  exhausting^  weary  hours  of  toil, 
make  every  man's  labour  now-a-days  equal  to  a  man  and 
a  fifth  of  former  times.— And  if  frail  nature  would  sustain 
eighteen  hours  work  out  of  the  twenty-four,  we  would  soon 
see  such  hours — and  if  the  cold  form  of  religion  subeisting 
among  us,  permitted  Sabbath  work,  we  would  have  that  tooy 
and  the  poor  folks  in  three  months  no  a  bawbee  the  better 
of  it." 

<<  Operatives  are  quite  as  flree  to  restriet  their  hoars  of 
work,  as  to  make  their  own  price." 


«  Meiue,— inaonen,>Dd  Mmethiog  moir^aacosla*  incfudet  dlsciOi. 
tkw,  aod  propriety  ot  conduct.  I      r^r^r 
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•^  V0W,  tiif  ihai*B  no  Uk«  you,**  cried  Andrew  baitily. 
*  Dtnna  proroke  a  stftrring  mmii,  by  idling  bUn  he  may  eat 
if  ho  likes,  and  shewing  him  bread  and  meat  locked- up  in 
AH  iimk  €age  far  beyond  hb  gripi — But  you  masters  I  grant 
are  not  without  your  ain  share  in  the  miseries  of  these 
tiiii«i_And  for  what  is't  a'  I— That  the  lady  may  hare 
ttre  ahawlSy  and  the  laird  two  coats,  where  their  father  and 
motlMr  had  bat  one— tiiat  the  mistress  may  hare  three  sets 
of  china  tea-tackle,  where  one  serred  her  goodmother.  This 
tluree  to  be  bought  with  a  prodigiously  increased  quantity  of 

o«r  labcrar." 

*<  Of  my  capital,  or  profits,  Andrew." 
«  We  shall  not  dispute  about  words,  sir, — ^yours  and 
cmrs  together — and  what  ought  to  be  your  profits.  You 
gresU  folks,  the  Cotton  Lords  as  Mr.  Cobbett  ca's  ye,  are  far 
from  free  of  troubles  and  anxieties.-^ And  what  for  incur- 
red P  Twa  or  three  gold  seals  with  coats  o*  arms  dangl'mg  at 
the  gold  watcl^  gire  unco  little  comfort,  aboon  the  auld 
clanosey  clicking  turnip,  if  the  chief  busincis  is  to  remind 
the  owner  that  the  fotal  hour  is  drawing  nigh  and  little  to 
meet  Maister  Carrick's  peremptor  demand.**  Mr.  Mathew- 
9on  gare  a  half-smile  which  Andrew  construed  into  assent 
or  perhaps  approbation. 

«  I  may  be  speaking  ower  long^  sir ;  but  looking  on  this 
nation  as  one  family  and  fellowship,  and  B,  the  cotton 
spinner  or  weaver,  as  equally  the  child  of  the  common. 
wealth  with  C,  ye  observe,  the  landed  man,  or  great  fiir- 
merr— the  question  with  our  rulers — or  stewards  rather 
.^Ibr  the  people  maun  rule  themselres, — stewards  I  say 
who  foar  the  Lord,  and  understand  their  duty,  is  this-^ 
if  what  C  suffers  or  sacrifices  shall  not  be  met  by  more  than 
an  equivalent,  in  what  B  gains."— But  here,  when  An- 
,  4rew  had  almost  foundered  at  any  rate,  Tibby,  with  wo- 
man*s  tact  perceiving  symptoms  of  weariness  in  her  visiter 
broke  in  with— <«  Sic  a  man  !— bothering  Mr.  William 
wi*  his  B*s  and  (Ts—when  Andrew  geto  to  the  B*s  he  is  as 
wnd  as  ever  was  Johnnie  Waldie,  reading  the  10th  of 
Nehemiah— ye  mind  auld  John  Waldie,  sir  ?  He  died 
only  last  Michaelmas.** 

Andrew  turned  eyes  of  stem  reproof  upon  his  helpmate, 
who  however  bore  his  rebuke  with  great  sanfifroid,  «  It 
k  not  for  the  mere  conveniences  of  life  I  speak,**  he  said, 
«  but  something  for  mair  lasting  and  precious,  lost  sight 
of— made  shipwreck  of  altogether.— By-and-by  we  most 
alter  our  Single  Book,  and  make  the  answer  to  the  question 
*  What*s  the  chief  end  of  man  ?* — at  least  of  manufactur- 
ing man— to  be— <<  To  work  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  fobricating,  half  the  time,  trash 
worth  no  rational  body*s  buying  ;  and  half  starving  while 

he  m  about  iu** 

**  There  is  much  truth  and  much  error  in  what  you  say, 
Andrew,**  replied  Mr.  Mathewson.  "  But  how  do  you 
system-mongers,  and  stote-tinkers  propose  mending  your 
condition-^would  ye  advise  a  Strike.** 

«  Na,  sir ;  I'm  for  nae  Strike— unlcfls  it  were  better  man- 
aged  t>"w  ever  I  saw  a  strike  yet.  If  the  yearthen  vesshd 
•mite  itself  against  the  vesshel  of  iron,  where  will  lie  the 
fot-cherds  ?    But  if  ye  would  |^ve  up  underselling  each 

other,  sir.** 

•*  And  I  may  retort,  if  yc  would  give  up  your  under- 
workiBfT)  Andrew— and  overworking,  and  long  hours,  and 
dfkiiixlsh  your  numb^it.** 

^  I  showed  you  how  it  could  not  be,  sir, — situate  as  tc^  are; 
^taaglBd  every  Umb  and  power  o*  us,  in  that  weary  loom.** 


«  And  how  do  you  know  that  we  are  not  equally  en- 
tangled— Reckon  ye  for  nought  all  our  mills,  machinery, 
goods,  debts  ;  binding  us  hand  and  foot  as  firmly  as  the  neces- 
sity of  daily  supplying  the  daily  meal  does  you — character, 
capital  and  credit,  are  with  us  all  at  stake ;— ye  should  be 
considerate  in  your  judgments  of  us,  Andrew.** 

<^  Ay  that  they  should ;  and  that*s  what  I  aye  tell  them,'* 
put  In  Tibby. — **  It  would  be  wiser  like,  Andrew  Howie, 
if  you,  that*s  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience,  gave  Mr. 
William  a  gude  advice."  Tibby  had  unlimited  laith  in 
the  wisdom  of  her  head. 

«  Then  I  could  caution  you  masters,  sir,  how  ye  build 
mair  mills,  and  machinery  ;  though  we  may  have  a  spurt 
of  better  trade  shortly.'* 

«  And  try  ye,  Andrew,  and  advise  your  neighbours  to 
make  at  least  three  out  of  every  five  of  their  boys,  some 
other   trade    than  weaver^    though  brisk  times  should 


«  We  must  have  down  the  peck  too,  sir — and  that  short- 
ly ;  but  how  are  we  to  keep  it  down  if  ye  go  on  at  this 
same  rat^, — ^ye  may  cover  all  the  hills  in  America,  with 
Paisley  shawls,  and  the  plains  of  India  with  ginghams  and 
mull  muslins,  and  hang  yams  on  ilka  buss  o*  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but  what  the  better  would  we  be  ? — Cheap  bread  it- 
self,  the  blessing  we  are  all  craving,  will  last  but  for  a 
short  time,  if  we  manage  no  a*  the  better.  If  by  under, 
selling,  and  over-producing,  we  learn  the  agriculturist,  by 
small  degress,  to  get  six  ells  for  his  bushel  instead  o*  three, 
what  the  richer,  better  fed  I  mean,  will  us  poor  opera. ives 
be,  in  the  long  run  P  Till  we  can  make  the  field  yield  iu 
increase  as  rapidly  as  the  macAdne  does  its  products,  or  limit  * 
those  products,  it  makes  little  odds  whether  the  loaf  is  no- 
minally a  6d.  or  a  Is.    It  will  still  be  aboon  our  hand.** 

<*  Na,  Andrew  Howie,  ye  are  surely  gaen  clean  daft 
now  r  cried  Tibby.  <<  My  oertes  I  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling ! 
There's  an  unco  odds.** 

Andrew  looked  from  his  half-closed  eyelids  with  a  sort 
of  pitying  contempt  of  the  weaker  vessel,  which  was  irresist- 
ible to  Mr.  Mathewson,  low  as  his  spirits  were ;  laughing 
heartily,  he  declared  that  Tibby  had  the  best  of  it 

Her  delight  was  complete,  and  Andrew  himself  was  much 
gratified  when  rising,  the  manufacturer  requested  his  old 
fosterer  to  cook  for  him  the  well  remembered  supper  of 
his  simple  childhood,  the  only  dish  he  could  now  fancy  for 
his  early  rural  supper. 

«  Sowens  !  Sowens  1**  cried  Tibby,  with  glowing  eyes— 
<<  eh,  sir !  and  do  ye  think  ye  could  sup  sowens  yet !  at 
weel  ye*se  no  want  them.**  Mr.  Mathewson  believed  he  was 
thus  undegenerate, — Master  Manufacturer,  and  great  Cotton 
Lord,  as  he  had  so  long  been. 

Andrew  putting  on  his  night-oap  to  ward  ofiT  the  night 
air,  and  still  carrying  his  printed  documents,  convoyed  the 
visiter  to  the  end  of  the  village,  adding  «  line  upon  line.** 
«  That*s  Mathewson  the  great  manufacturer,**  was  whisper- 
ed among  the  lounging  groups  in  the  village  street.  <<  He's 
had  great  losses  lately  they  say,  and  is  come  out  here  to  seek, 
his  health.  I'll  wager  Andrew  Howie  has  been  gi'in  him 
a  hecklin. — ^I  see  it  in  Andrew's  eyne."  Nor  could  An- 
drew, beset  by  friends  on  his  return,  deny  the  honourable 
impeachment.  <<  It  will  be  twa  day%  lads,  ere  Mr.  WiUiamt 
say  again,  man  and  matier  meet  on  equal  terms  in  this 
country.**  But  we  leave  Andrew  to  the  glory  of  fighting 
his  battle  over  again,  till  Tibby  had  throe  times  summoned 
him  to  his  water-gruel  supper. 

If  any  courteous  reader  shall  imagine  that  in  Andrew 
Howie,  he  recognizes  an  old  acquaintance,  we  tnist  that 
he  will  like  our  hero  none  Uie  worse  for  such  recollection  of 
anothw  honest  man. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


PETER  JONETS  OPIHIOK  OFSMOLI8H  M ANKEE& 

The  follcnrine  rztnct^t  from  a  letter  written  bjr  Peter  Jooet, 
whom  original  name  was  Kahkewa^aonabf*  a  chief  of  the 
Chippeway  Indiana  in  Britiah  America,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chriataia  Guardian  newnpaper,  pobHvhed  in  Canada,  will  be 
peraaed  with  intereat  and  amniement  by  maof  of  onr  readen. 
They  will  peroeire  from  this  rererberatinr  echo  of  his  aeoti- 
monta,  the  eatimation  in  which  we  are  held  by  thb  onsophia- 
ticated  obaenrer  of  Engliah  mannera  and  modea  of  life : — 

*•  London,  England,  Dec  80th,  18SI. 
'*  My  Deae  BnoTHtn,— I  take  up  my  pen  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  you  a  little  paper  talkt  that  you  mav  know  bow  I  am» 
and  what  I  hare  seen  in  thia  land  of  Kght.  1  am  happy  to  in- 
ficirm  TOO  that  mf  health  ii  much  improved  ainee  I  wrote  to  you 
last,  for  whieh  I  desire  to  thank  our  HeaTenlv  Father,  from 
whom  Cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  I  rejoice  also  to 
stste^  that  my  soul  still  follows  hard  after  the  Good  Spirit,  in 
whose  nenriee  I  find  much  joy  and  comfort  in  my  heart,  while 
wandering  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  strangers — 
strangers  they  are  in  one  sense,  but  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ,  for  such  they  have  been  to  me  ever  ainoe  I  landed  upon 
their  shores. 

**  I  have  visited  many  cities  and  towna  in  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  missionary  meetings ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  received 
me  and  my  talk  with  open  arma,  and  their  hearts  have  been 
made  very  glad  when  they  heard  of  the  conversion  of  my  poor 
periiihing  countrymen  in  the  woods  of  Cantda. 

**  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  printed  a  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into 
the  Chippeway  langnage,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  Canada 
early  in  the  spring.  T  have  made  arrangements  with  this 
8<«ciety  to  proceed  on  in  translating  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
the  Acta,  and  some  of  the  Epistles,  into  the  Chippeway. 

'*  I  have  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  bear  my  remarks,  a^ 
an  Indian  traveller,  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  English 
people,  and  therefore  send  you  the  following  brief  remarks  made 
from  actual  observation  :~Tbe  English  in  general  are  a  noble, 
generous-minded  people— free  to  act,  and  free  to  think— they 
pride  themselves  very  much  in  their  civil  and  religiooa  privi- 
legea,  in  thrir  learning,  generosity,  mannfactorea,  and  com- 
meroa,  and  they  think  that  no  other  nation  is  equal  to  them  in 
respect  to  these  things.  I  have  found  them  very  open  and 
friendly,  always  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy 
whan  properly  brought  before  them.  No  nation,  I  think,  can 
he  more  fond  of  novelties  or  new  things  than  the  English  are; 
thev  will  gaze  and  look  upon  a  foreigner  as  if  he  had  ju«t  drop- 
pedf  down  from  the  moon  ;  and  I  have  often  been  amused  in  see- 
ing what  a  Urs;e  number  of  people,  a  monkey  riding  upon  a 
dog  will  collect  in  the  streeta  of  London,  where  such  things 
may  be  seen  almost  every  day.  When  my  Indian  name,  (K ah- 
kewaquonaby)  isannnnnced  to  attend  any  public  meeting,  so 
great  la  their  curiosity,  that  the  place  is  alwaya  sure  to  be  filled : 
and  it  woaM  be  the  aame  if  notice  was  given  that  fk,  man  with 
his  toes  in  his  mouth,  would  address  a  congreption  in  such  a 
pUce  and  on  snch  a  day  ;  the  place  without  fail  would  be  filled 
with  English  hearers.  Jbey  are  trulv  industrious  and  in  gene- 
ral very  honest  and  npright  in  their  dealings.  Their  close  at- 
tention to  boMuess,  I  think,  rather  carries  them  too  much  to  a 
worldly-mindedness,  snd  hence  many  forget  to  think  about  their 
souls  and  their  God,  and  are  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  cares 
of  the  worid :  their  motto  seems  to  be,  *  Monev,  mon«|r,  get 
money— H(et  rich  and  be  a  gentleman.*  With  this  sentiment 
they  all  fly  aboot  in  every  direction  like  a  awarm  of  bees  in 
aaareh  of  that  treasure  which  Uea  ao  near  their  hearts.  Thia  re- 
asark  refora  more  particularly  to  the  men  of  the  worM,  and  of 
auch  there  are  not  a  few.  The  English  are  very  fond  of  good 
living,  and  many  wbn  live  on  roasted  beef,  olum-poddiog,  and 
tuHlesoup,  get  very  fat  and  round  as  a  toao.  R<Mtfted  beef  to 
ao  Englishman  is  as  sweet  as  l>ear*s  meat  to  an  old  Indian  hun- 
ter, and  plum-podding  as  a  heaver's  tail. 

'*  They  eat  four  times  a-day :  bredkfost  at  ei^fht  or  nine  in 
the  morning,  which  consists  of  ooffee  or  tea,  with  bread  and 
batter,  and  sometiinea  a  littlt  fried  baeon,  flab;  or  eggs ;  dinner 
at  about  two  p.  mu,  when  every  thing  that  ia  good  and  strong 
ia  aprend  before  the  eater,  and  wtnda  up.  with  fruit,  nuts,  and  a 
fowglaiaea  of  wines  tea  at  aiz  in  the  evening,  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  sometimes  a  little  sweet  cakes.  Supper  at  about 
nine  or  ten,  when  the  leavings  of  the  dioner  again  make  their 
appearance,  and  upon  whicn  John  Eufl  makes  a  sound,  hearty 
meal  to  go  to  bed  upon  at  midnight.  The  fashion  in  dress 
varies  and  changes  so  often  that  I  am  unable  to  deitcribe  it-^l 
will  only  say.  that  the  ladiea  of  fashion  wear  very  curious  bon- 
nets, which  look  sMBethiog  like  a  formar*!  leoop  ahovel ;  and 


when  they  walk  in  the  tiptoe  a^le,  they  Mt  ma  in  mind  of  aw 
little  anipea  that  run  along  the  shores  or  the  lakes  and  riven  ia 


They  also  wear  sleeves  as  big  as  bushel  bags,  which 
make  them  appear  aa  if  they  had  three  bndie<i  with  one  head. 
Yet  with  all  their  big  bonnets  and  sleeves,  the  EngKah  lafies,  I 
think,  are  the  be<t  of  women. 

'*  If  you  should  see  any  of  my  Indian  brethren,  I  would  thaak 
you  to  tell  them  that  I  pray  for  them  every  day,  that  the  Grnt 
Spirit  through  Christ  may  keep  them  in  the  good  way.  I  a6a 
have  lonring  desires  to  bu  in  the  nudat  of  mv  friends  andbsn- 
thren  in  Upper  Canada.  We  expect  to  leave  England  for  Ame- 
rica about  the  month  of  May  next.** 

When  the  above  letter  waa  written,  it  io  aenraelv  probaUe 
that  Mr.  Jones  had  any  idea  of  its  ever  being  retnnmd  ta  Eng- 
land in  print,  before  "he  bade  adiai  to  thia  country.     It  is  dkere- 
fore  juat  to  infer,  that  in  thia  epistle  his  real  and  unvarnished 
sentiments  are  fairljr  expreased.      At  many  public  meecini^a,  the 
editor  has  heard  him  with  much  pleasure ;   and  perhaps  fow 
speakers  ever  excited,  in  a  listening  andienoa,  a  mom  iotcnsa  or 
lively  intereat      The  time  of  his  departure,  we  apprehend,  is 
now  nearly  at  hand ;  but  we  feel  assured,  that  when  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Atlantic  ahall  separate  him  from  onr  view,  hs 
will  be  remembered  with  the  utmost  reapect  by  the  aonhitndts 
whom  he  delighted  with  his  ulk.-- Jiujiftrta/  JuagtuiMe^ 
THE  COMPOSITOR. 
Let  oot  the  compositor  be  confounded  with  the  printer  or 
pressman.      These  two  agents  of  a  most  marvelloua  art,  tn 
separated  by  an  immense  interval  in  t>'pographical  importaner- 
The  one  presides  over  the  first  transformation  whicn  speech 
undergoes— the  other  only  directs  th^  machine,  whieh  repeat* 
it  in  a  thousand  eehoea.    Mechanism  already  b^tns  to  deprive 
the  latter  of  his  occupation  ;  without  hia  aasistaoce  tbe  ink  is 
now  spread  over  the  typel ;  without  hia  aid  the  paper  i«  plared 
upon  the  form,  alid  under  the  press,  and  given  forth*  1^  the 
mute  inatrument,  with  the  stamp  of  thought  and  the  Tame  af 
genina.     Thna  the  pressman  find*  hia  department  invaded  1^  a 
workman  more  laborious  than  himself,  and  not,  like  him,  aoh|eet 
to  huof|[er,  fotigue,  and  sleep.     The  compositor  is  beycmd  snch 
competition  ;  he  may  defy  the  power  of  matter  to  supply  the 
place  of  his  intellectual  activity.     There  can  exist  no  subtle 
combination  of  sprinn  and  wheels  to  enable  the  fingera  of  aa 
automaton  to  aeiie  the  characters  which  correspond  with  the 
written  word,  and  arrange  them  in  a  compoaing  atack  ;  for,  to 
do  thia,  the  automaton  mu^  be  able  to  read.     See  the  oovposi- 
tor  in  action,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  manuscript,  and  aoareeiy 
paying  attention  to  the  motion  of  hia  fiogers    and  yon  resdily 
lOMr,  from  the  intelligence  of  hia  look,  and  the  expreori#n  of  bis 
countenance,  that  in  him  the  mind  alone  is  at  work,  whilat  his 
right  hand,  which  goea  from  the  case  to  the  composing  stick 
and  back  again  to  the  case,  seems  but  to  folfow  the  poise  of  his 
body.     To  read  well  is  a  very  important  part  of  tbe  compoai- 
tor*s  duties,  and  is  the  more'  difficult,  because  the  literati  and 
men  of  science  who  intrust  their  works  to  him,  nerlect,  for  the 
most  part,  to  write  legibly.     I  speak  not  here  of  thtiae  who 
leave  to  him  the  care  oif  punetnation,  aometimea  even  that  of 
oorreetinff  their  violationa  of  grammar  and  orthography.   What 
services  does  he  not  render  to  ungraceful  anthora,  who  repay 
them  in  calumny,  and  impose  upon  him  in  their  erroto  the  r^ 
sponaibility  of  their  own  blunders,  whieh  they  term  typographi- 
cal errors,  or  negligence  of  the  corrector  ?    If  his  vanity  lud 
likewise  the  resource  of  errcUa,  how  many  Cfirrect  aentenoes 
might  he  not  claim,  aubstituted  ia  the  proof  for  the  original 
soleiBism  ?    It  m«r  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  oompositor 
must  come  to  his  first  apprenticeship  in  typography,  with  a  mind 
stored  with  all  the  elementary  knowledge  necessary  for  any 
literary  profession.     He  must  be  grammaticallv  acquainted  witu 
hia  own  language,  and,  aeeording  to  the  kind  of  work,  he  has 
to  do,  must  be  conversant  with,  at  least,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  science  treated  of  in  the  mwoscript  before  him.     More 
than  one  compositor,  it  is  true,  has  learned  whilst  composing, 
as  more  than  one  author  has  done  whilst  writing.     A  pnnting* 
office  is  a  school  of  universal  knowledge ;  it  waa  there  Beranger 
fifit  the  first  throb  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  he  Iwrned  ortho- 
graphy in  the  exercise  of  a  calling  which  was  the  first  oocupa-' 
tion  of  Franklin.     Such  are  the  ^^eneral  outltoea  of  a  compost 
tor*s  life  ;  but  in  this  calling,  as  in  every  other,  there  are  ex- 
ceptiona  and  individualities.    I  could  nsme  the  man  who  reada 
hia  naanuscript  without  understanding  it,  without  seising  tbe 
idea  expressed  by  the  charsctera  which  hia  fingers  have  aa* 
semblad«  like  the  tapestry  workmen  at  the  Gobelic%  who  deea 
not  aee  the  masterpiece  he  is  produciM;.    I  could  indicate  ano- 
ther whom  I  could  vouch  for  as  pruilent,  eronomicil,  and  of 
reguUr  habits  ^he  is  upwards  of  thirty,  and  has  a  wtfo  and 
children  :  he  is  preparing  toberpme  A  oorreptor  and.fiirenuui^i* 
Tranddtim  frwn  the  French,  m  Ue  jftkefu^w^ 
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ooXiVmr  fobths  z.abzes. 

THE  CONVENT  AT  YORK. 

Many  of  our  £ur  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with 
the  &ct  that  a  Convent  with  a  Lady  Abbess,  and  a  nume- 
vooB  nsterhood  of  Nuns,  exists  in  the  heart  of  England, 
and  that  the  contentual  reflations  are  as  strictly  observed, 
aiftd  the  fiur  votaries  as  much  secluded  from  the  world,  as 
in  romantic  Italy — or  more  Catholic  Spain.  Near  the 
Mi€klegate  Bar,  in  the  ancient  dty  of  York,  stands  a  large 
mansion,  which  has  for  many  years  been  occupied  by  those 
religious  ladies.  An  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the 
writer's,  who  had  a  young  girl  consigned  to  his  protec- 
tion by  her  parents  on  the  Continent,  wished  to  place  her 
in  this  establishment,  and  for  that  purpose  waited  upon 
the  Abbess,  who  is  styled  the  Rev.  Mother  by  the  commu- 
nity.— BeiDf(  a  Catholic  of  good  family,  he  was  readily  ad- 
mitted,  and  fortunately  for  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  we 
were  permitted  to  accompany  him. 

The  Superior's  parlour  is  a  handsome  apartment,  hung 
with  pictures  by  various  foreign  masters,  but  scarcely  had 
we  time  to  examine  them  before  she  made  her  appearance. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  impression 
which  this  elegant  woman  made  when  we  first  beheld  her 
in  her  monastic  habit ;  the  costume  was  so  picturesque 
though  simple,  that  we  could  fiincy  ourselves  removed,  at 
least,  three  centuries  back,  when  the  cowl  of  the  Friar  and 
the  veil  of  the  Nun  were  as  common  in  merry  England,  as 
hutf  and  jerkin ;  a  full  flowing  dress  of  black  cloth  quilted 
rmind  the  waist,  gave  an  air  of  dignity  to  her  person  ;  her 
fiM»  watf  shrouded  in  the  close  white  cap,  which  comes 
down  over  the  brow  and  is  continned  round  the  chin,  some- 
thhig  like  that  worn  by  widows,  and  over  her  head  hung 
the  ample  black  veil  of  the  order, — a  rosary  of  beads  and  a 
cross  completed  the  picture.  With  the  easy  dignity  of  one 
who  had  mingled  with  the  world,  she  returned  our  saluta- 
tions, and  entered  at  once  into  the  subject  of  the  interview. 
From  my  friend*ii  letters  of  introduction  and  well-known 
connexiona,  little  hesitation  was  made,  terms  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  were  arranged,  and  in  reply  to  some  questions, 
rebitive  to  the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  the  Abbess 
invited  ns  to  visit  the  different  schools,  chapel,  and  build- 
ings of  the  Convent.  The  first  apartment  into  which  we 
vrere  shown  was  the  dining-room,  which  adjoins  the 
kitchen,  and  the  food  is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  turning 
hoard  so  common  in  religiouit  houses  on  the  Continent ;  by 
this  means  all  intercourse  between  the  pupils  and  servants 
Is  avoided.  .The  girls  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each 
nailer  its  sapeointeadent ;  when  we  entered  the  different 
rooms,  the  nuns  and  children  stood  up  to  receive  us,  while 
some  opening  large  folding  doors  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  apartment  discovered  an  oratory ;  each  room  in  this 
respect  being  furnished  alike.  Amongst  the  number  of 
children  presented  to  us,  was  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Weld, 
and  aeveral  Spanish  girls,  whose  parents  had  been  driven 
from  their  own  country  by  the  political  disturbances  of  the 
times.— The  chapel,  to  which  we  were  next  conducted,  is  a 
huilding  of  elegant  proportions,  neatly  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  devotion.  Its  prevailing  colours  are  white  and 
gold ;  the  altar  is  plain,  but  ornamented  by  a  valuable 
painting.  Here  again  our  imaginations  were  powerfully 
aniealad  to— the  greater  part  of  the  sisterhood  were  assem- 
bled  at  their  devotions,  and  knelt  in  rows  before  the  altar, 
as  fixed  and  unmoved  as  statues ;  amongst  them  was  a 
beantifhl  girl,  of  eighteen,  who  had  just  commenced  her 
noviciate ;  her  plain  white  dress,  contrasted  with  the  sombre 
black  garb  of  the  nuns,  produced  a  curious  effect.  The 
Abbess  informed  us  that  the  ium  presented  to  tiie  esta- 
Uishment,  on  a  nun's  taking  the  veil,  was  six  hundred 
pounds,  which  went  towards  the  fund  for  their  general 
supporL  The  exerdse  ground,  which  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  ettablishmeht,  adjoins  the  burial  place ;  both  are  un- 
ibrtnilately  overlooked  by  the  old  city  wall,  and  many 
persons  finequently  assemble  to  watch  them  taking  their 
mid  •day  walk.  The  burial  ground  resembles  a  garden 
more  than  a  spot  set  aside  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ; 
the  graves  are  marked  by  stones — ^those  of  the  superiors  by 


a  cross.  There  is  attached  to  this  retired  spot,  an  oratory, 
exquisitely  fitted  up.  Here  the  sisterhood  may  indulge  in 
their  contemplations  of  the  past,  or  breathe  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  The  writer  and  his  friend  took  their  leave  of 
the  worthy  Abbess  with  feelings  of  respect  for  her  unaf- 
fected piety  and  politeness,  and  could  not  avoid  esqiressing 
regret  that  one,  whose  manners  appeared  so  calculated  to 
form  all  that  was  amiable  in  domestic  life^  should  vfdun- 
tarily  have  retired  from  It. 

Loan  AtiD  Lady  Conynoham.— 'Lady  Conynghsm»  since 
become  to  celebrated  in  England,  wm  then  in  the  full  bloom  of 
her  charms.  In  this  renprct*  she  was  entitled  to  a  brilliant 
repuutinn ;  but,  I  cotifess,  I  could  never  admire  beauty  so 
totally  devoid  of  sxpression.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  Vene« 
de  Medici*  nut  returning  my  smile,  because  she  is  a  statue,  and 
nothing  but  marble ;  but  when  I  approach  a  beautiful  woman, 
1  expect  a  look  and  ezpres«ion  of  animated  nature.  This  was 
not  to  he  found  in  Lady  Conyngham.  She  was  very  elegant, 
took  gre4t  care  of  her  beauty,  dreMed  well,  and  carried  the  care 
of  her  person  so  far  as  to  remain  in  bed  the  whole  day  until  she 
dressed  to  go  to  a  ball.  Slie  was  of  opinion  that  this  prewrvwt 
the  fresh  nets  of  her  complexion,  which  she  said  wa«  alwavs 
more  brilliant  when  she  did  not  rise  till  nine  at  night.  She 
was  a  lieantiful  idol,  gnd  nothing  more.  Lord  Conyngham, 
her  huoband,  might  be  called  ngly.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who,  in  her  frightful  language,  sometimes  uttered  smart  things, 
said  of  Lonl  Conyngham,  that  he  won  hke  a  comb,  all  teeth  and 
back. — Memoin  of  the  Ducheu   of  MrauU*,  latdv  Puth- 

A  PiariAENT  Question.— A  little  girl,  on  hearing  her 
mamma  say  she  intended  changing  her  dress  for  half-mourning, 
replied,  looking  up  in  her  face  with  great  archness,  '*Pray, 
dear  Ma,  are  any  cl  your  reUtiona  half  dead  ?'* 

Glekco. — Of  the  many  romantic  valleys  which  .wind 
among  the  rugged  and  tempest-beaten  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, there  is  none,  excepting  Coruisk  in  Skye,  that  can 
vie  with  Glenco.  Entering  it  fh>m  the  dreary  moor  on 
which  the  King*s  house  is  sitiuited,  the  traveller  is  struck 
with  astonishment  and  awe  as  the  great  mountain  nuisses, 
which  form  the  southern  side,  burst  successively  upon  his 
view.  As  he  advances,  new  objeets  of  admiration  present 
themselves  in  the  vast  ravines  between  the  huge  clifi 
down  which  the  torrents  are  seen  pouring  with  headlong 
impetuosity,  the  varying  appearance  of  the  tremendous 
dark  rocks  rent  and  shattered  by  the  convulsiona  of  nature, 
and  the  broken  and  jagged  summits  of  the  mountains  ris- 
ing among  the  misto  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  The 
northern  side  is  less  irregular,  being  a  continuous  ridge  of 
deeply  fissnred  and  broken  rock,  from  whose  chasms  the 
winter  torrents  have  swept  thousands  of  fragments,  which 
lie  heaped  at  the  base  of  the  rocks,  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  diminutive  rills  which,  in  summer,  mark  the  place  of 
the  impetuous  streams  which  are  collected  from  the  rains 
of  winter.  At  the  base  of  a  lofly  mountain  which  rises  in 
broken  precipices  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  the  glen  is  a  lake  of  dear  water ;  and 
near  it  is  the  little  green  pasturage  which  this  scene  of 
sterile  grandeur  affinds.  Considered  individually,  this 
part,  which  nuiy  be  called  the  upper  valley,  is  inferior  in 
grandeur  to  none  in  Britain.  Coruisk,  in  the  besom  of 
the  Cuillin  mountains  in  Skye,  a  scene  less  known, 
because  more  remote,  and  in  a  very  secluded  sitnation,  is 
the  only  rival  of  Glenco.  Passing  the  lake  in  the  latter, 
the  traveller  finds  the  valley  continued  in  an'  easterly  di- 
rection, nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  upper  glen.  Here 
the  scenery  is  changed.  The  mountains  are  less  majestic,  and 
several  of  them  are  covered  with  verdure.  Woods,  com  fields 
pastures,  and  huts  are  seen  along  the  course  of  the  wild 
stream  that  fiows  from  the  lake.  Further  on  liOch  Leven, 
an  artn  of  the  sea,  but  joining  to  the  advantage  of  having 
a  direct  communication  with  the  ocean,  many  of  the 
agreeable  qualities  of  a  fredi  water  lake,  comes  into  view. 
.Here  again  new  scenes  present  themselves:  villages, 
woods,  and  fields,  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  busy  hands 
occupied  in  the  slate  quarries,  and  the  appearance  of  a  ves- 
sel or  two  in  the  loch.  The  latter  has  a  very  narrow  out. 
let,  and  the  tide  rushes  through  it  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  at  Ballychulish,  the  ferrying  place,  one  fancies  himself 
on  the  banks  of  a  large  and  rapid  river. 
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coiiVanf  roB  the  Youira. 

It  Is  with  «  feaHng  of  deep  mwe  and  rercrenc*  that  we,  in  the  peiabig 
week,  Mlect  our  teaon  for  the  ]wung  from  the  worki  ef  Sir  WaHev 
Scott. 

THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
'When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
^Tiat  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  t 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadftil  day  f 
'When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  togeth«  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  tiiimp  that  wakes  the  dead! 
Oh  I  on  that  day,  that  wrathftil  day. 
When  roan  to  Judgment  wakes  from  day. 
Be  God  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  paa  aiway. 

TIME. 
«<  Wbt  sltt*st  thou  by  that  ruin*d  halt. 

Thou  aged  carle  so  stem  and  grey  t 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall. 

Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away  Y**^ 
«  Know<M  thou  not  me  !'*  the  deep  voloe  cried ; 

So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused-* 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride. 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accttsady 
**  Before  my  breath,  Kke  biasing  flax, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away; 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax. 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 
**  Redeem  mine  hour»— the  space  Is  brief- 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-gr^ns  shiver, 
A  nd  measureless  thy  Joy  or  grief. 

When  TiMB  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever  I** 

aoiiAPS, 

Original  and  Sglected. 

Political  Contempt. — Or  in  other  words,  political 
ridicule,  is  a  compensation  which  the  powerful  leare  to  the 
weak.  It  is  like  the  wooden  sword  of  harlequins-used 
with  Tigoor  and  winded  with  force ;  hut  the  blows  make  a 
great  noise  and  do  little  injury- )  he  upon  whom  they  fall, 
is  scarcely  aware  that  he  is  struck. 

Dilatory  and  over  careful  People.— It  is  Ices  in 
Imslness  to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too  curious  in 
obserring  times  and  opportunities.  Solomon  saith,  «  He 
that  considereth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  look- 
eth  to  the  clouds  shall  not  reap."  A  wise  man  will  make 
more  opportunities  than  he  finds.  Men*8  behariour  should 
be  like  their  apparel ;  not  too  strait  or  point  derice^  but  Aree 
fyr  esKrcise  or  motion. 

Cholera. — Bassora,  which  is  situated  at  the  Fenian 
Gulf,  on  the  River  Uphrates,  and  contains  about  60,000  in- 
habitants, is  the  great  market  for  Asiatic  produce  destined 
for  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  cholera  lasted  fourteen  days 
in  this  city,  in  which  time  it  carried  off  from  15,000  to 
18,000  persons,  or  nearly  one-fonrth  of  the  inhabitants. 
From  Bassora  it  was  carried  by  the  boats  navigating  the 
Tigris,  as  £ur  as  Bagdad,  and  there  it  destroyed  one-thiid  of 
the  population. 

A  pilgrim,  says  the  fable,  met  the  plague  going  into 
Smyrna.  What  are  you  gohig  for  P— To  kill  three  thou- 
sand people  answered  the  pl^^  Some  time  after  they 
met  again.  But  you  killed  thirty  thousand  says  the  pil- 
grim.  No  !  answered  the  plague^  I  killed  three  thousand 
^-4t  trtts  fear  kiiled  the  rett, 

SAI.ART    OF  THE   CHANCELLOR  TOO  YEARS  8IKCE 

The  salary  of  the  Chancellor,  as  fixed  by  Henry  I.,  amount- 
ed to  6s.  per  diem,  and  a  livery  of  provisions. — Mirror. 

ExTRAOROiKART  Seductiow. — The  Mamkng  Post  of 
Friday  contains  the  following  extraordinary  piece  of  Intel- 
ligence :  «  The  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  her  suite,  were  se- 
duced  to  remain  a  whole  day  at  Llangollen,  in  consequence 
of  George  Robins's  sale  of  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
Ponsonby  being  in  progress.*'  (Any  stranger  to  the  circnm- 
itances  would  naturally  infer  that  her  Royal  Highness  felt 
a  desire  to  purchase  one  or  both  of  the  above-mentioned 
ladies,  and  that  George  Robins  was  commissioned  to  Icnock 
them  down  instead  of  their  collection  of  curiosities.) 


A  Good  REAioir.-.<<  What  is  the  reason,**  aakcd  a  jo- 
nlor  on  Circuit  the  other  day  of  Charles  PhUlips^  ^  that 
delicate,  modest,  and  sensitive  women'  will  allovr  tbenu 
selves  to  be  brought  forward  as  evidence  in  actkms  lor 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  seduction,  fcc?^  «  "ftio 
my  conscience,  I  can*t  say,**  said  Sir  Charles,  «  unleas  they 
mean  to  shew  how  much  they  wish  to  bring  their  quondam 
sweethearts  into  Court  again.*' 

Bektham — The  Edinburgh  Review,  talking  of  Bcb- 
tham  and  the  parties  of  flatterers  and  detractors  which  he 
had  during  his  life  time,  says— <<  He  will  now  have  judges 
-^posterity  will  pronounce  its  calm  and  impartial  deci- 
sion ;  and  that  decision  will,  we  firmly  believe,  place  in 
the  same  rank  with  Galileo  and  Locke,  the  man  who  had 
found  jurisprudence  a  gibberish,  and  left  it  a  sdenoe.** 

Fall  or  the  Wigs — It  U  a  curious  fact,  thst,  ex- 
cept York  and  Canterbury,  not  one  of  the  Bishops  at  pw^ 
swit  wears  a  wig— all  walk  about  incog.  RavenscrofI,  of 
Lincoln*s  Inn,  London,  the  principal  wig-maker,  said  the 
other  day,  that  he  had  lost  half  his  business,  he  having 
hitherto  made  wigs  for  all  the  Bishops.  Poor  Rawiacisaft 
is,  of  course,  a  Tory,  and  may  be  excused,  for,  unlike  aaiM 
other  barher$,  he  honestly  confesses  his  motives^  and  y^ty 
naturally  hates  a  Wig  Reform  f 

Story  told  bv  Luthze.— A  monk  who  had  introdgc«4 
himwif  to  the  bsdside  of  a  dying  Nobleman,  who  was  at  (tet 
tine  in  a  state  of  inPentibility,  aontiaued  crying  oat,  **  H^ 
Lord,  will  voa  make  the  grant  of  toch  and  sQcti  a  thing  to  Mr 
BBoaasterv  ?*'  The  siek  man,  unable  to  speak,  nodded  Ms  bs«l. 
The  nook  turned  round  to  the  aeo,  *<  You  ace,  Sir,  thatasf 
Lord  your  father  gives  his  consent  to  my  request."  The  saa 
immadiately  exclaimed,  **  Father,  ia  it  yoer  will  that  1 1 


kick  thu  monk  dawn  staira  ?*'  The  osual  nod  was  given.  Tka 
yovng  man  immediately  rewarded  the  aaaiduitiei  of  the  mpali 
by  Modine  hias  with  great  precipitation  oat  of  the  hoaae. 

M.  da  Lennox  of  Paris,  who  failed  in  a  former  attempt  to  ia- 
fiate  a  colesaal  balloon  in  the  form  of  a  whale,  aacceeded  lali^ 
in  filling  one  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  and  awsendU^ 
accompanied  by  Mad.  de  Lennox  and  M.  Berrier,  a  phyaiciia. 
They  ware  AirnMiad  with  ears  of  a  peculiar  eoostraetton,  wilh 
a  view  of  making  an  ezperimeat  aa  to  the  poaaihility  of  diredl. 
ioi;  the  bsllooa  in  its  coataa  throngh  the  air.  The  aarcat  was 
at  firat  made  with  difficulty,  bat  after  aome  of  the  bollaat  was 
thrown  ont  it  berame  more  rapid  and  gained  a  very  high  eleva* 
tion,  passing  over  Paria  in  a  aouthem  directiao. 


BaaiDBs  appearing  in  Wbbklt  Numbess,  the  SCHOOLMAS 
It  puUlihed  In  Mokthlv  PABTa,  which,  ititchad  in  a  neat  G»««r, 
will  conUln  as  much  letter.pret8,of  good  execuUon,  aaaoy  ofthelaiis 
Monthly  Periodicals :  A  Table  of  Contents  wUl  ba  given  at  the  end  af 
the  year ;  when.  Mi  iht  weekly  cosi  qf  ihreeJu^J^enoe^  a  haniaowc 
volume  of  888  pages,  anparoeyaliisa,  maybe  boundary  ooi^Calii^ 
much  matter  worthy  of  preiervatkm. 

Pabt  I,  fer  Augurt,  containing  the  flrrt  fbur  Kombers,  with  JOBlf. 
STOM£*S  MONTHLY  REOI8TBR,  may  now  be  had  of  the  Boefe. 
sailers,  and  daalan  in  cheap  Periodicala. 
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DEATH  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTl^i 

Sim  Waltes  Scott  died  at  Abboteford,  on  the 
ftteiKMm  of  Friday  the  21st  c^Ft,  about  half-past  one 
«?dBd&    No  iom  of  wofda  ooald  exjtress  our  deep 
•ad  e^qihatie  sense  6f  the  eredt  we  aire  called  upon 
Waanamicfi    atid  we  emploj'the  simpleBt.  '  It  was  the 
viU  of  God  that  the  spark  of  the  Diyine  Essence 
•bomld  seiom  whence  it  had  emanated, — and  a  pain- 
M  pnpttration  had  taoght  oa  all  to  atqoieeee.     We 
dto  aot  lament  Si&  Walteb  Scott^s  decease.  The 
-the  Gooi>— the  Gifted,  is  taken  fh>m  us 
^»1t  whcq.  it  was  no  lon^ier  desivablc  that  the  ruined 
iUftj  iemBmeat  should  imprison  its  immortal  tdoaiit* 
Wt  fsrhear  dwelling  upon  the  fnw  triiilig  details  that 
^vje  reached  us. — ^The  event  itself  comprehends  alL 
AS^dst  tha  bomas^  and  regret  of  millions  he  passes 
1 0fKP  Eaith^  who  never  had  an  euea^j  on*,  its  sur^ 
ptB^    'So  death  that  ean  beAd,  not  in 
ihoe,  hot  in  t&^hoU  civilized  world,  could  be  so 
valvcnailf  felt.     King*  may  bow.  their  heads,   and 
tfi|^^  men  pass  away  unregarded,  if  not  unnoticed » 
t  death  of-flir  Walte*  Scott  com)es  strongly 
t^  the  symiMrie^  of  every  Human  being  that 
mlr  beard  of  hianame,  and  understood  but  the  least 
ffiMf  ci  what  that  immortal  name  signified.    Such  are 
l||0  ^fii$kt  «Bd  th<  tetunipha  oTGeniu^  wheauiiited  as 
I  Ilk  laatait0e,  with  the  finest  spirit  of  humatuLty  that 
i  hnnnn  chiy,  ahd  made  goodness  visible. 


:W  TH^  ROUTICAt  TBNDfiNtT  OF 
-.iau- WALTER    SCOTT'S    WRITINGS. 

f Jbfief'iioticey  we  neither  intend  to  write 
m  qriticiae'tlie  works  of  Sir  Wai/tbb 
%o  indulge  in  li^udati^n  nor  foesip. 
^»^"¥T-i-T;^»a*^e»y  man's  bai^ds;  ^d  if  pver 
^Wn^VMi^'W'ti^  ^^  neede^d  no  comn^^ntator^ 
T*4Br!W»*?;4*»JM  ^i  the  hu. 

MB  hmet,  it  la  the  autiior  of  Waverky.    All  the 


tongfuee  and  tribes  of  Europe  at  once  ^liderstood 
his  broadest  Scotch,  because  it  spoke  of  tilings 
which  -were  common  to  all,  fong  before  the  c0nf u-^ 
sion  of  Babel.  .  His  Hfe,  like  his  diAraeter,  was 
simple  and  open ;  and^  until  it  shall  be  written  by 
one  of' three  pereens  whom  we  shall' name,  there 
is  little  can  be  known  which  .curiosity  or  imper. 
tinenee  has  not  dtag^ed  td  light  a  thousand  tiities 
already.  These  three  gentlfemen  are.  Sir  Waiatbii's 
adn^in^Bw,  Mr  Lookhabt^;  his  8l»eretary,  '  Mr 
WniLLAM  Laiblaw,  his  intimate  friend  from  be- 
fore the  time  that  his  genius  dawned  upon,  the 
world  ;till  his  eyes  were  dosed ;  afid  -Mr  JASfGS 
BAiiiiAifTYN^^  &lso  his  friend  fj^om  9ch00lhoy  dayS^ 
and  his  literary  associate  throng  life.  We  can  re* 
c^ive  jM>  acceptable  life  of  the  author  of  the  Waver, 
ley  no.yels  save  frdm'one  or  all  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
until  %ome  mtoter-pmind,  shall  ax'ise,  who,  command^-'^ 
if^^  all  the  l^ser  lights  wlach  they  shall  bring  to 
bear  on  one  point,  may,  in  the  memoirs  of  Sir 
WxLTiaa  Scott^  etaabody  the  Philosophy  of  Humani-^ 
ty,  and  the  spirit  of  our  own  nationai  history,  witli 
that^iner  spirit,  e3Q>^n8ive^as.Life,  and  etiduriugas 
TiflEie,  which  pervades  all  that  he  has  written^  If 
he  has  left  mjsmoirs.of  hioiiself,  that  wiU  be  betteo 
than  all.  Dreading,  therefore,  the  tattle,  gossip, 
indelicacy,  and  obtrusiveness  read)r  to  be  poured 
forth  on  this  subject,  and  disliking  all  needless- eic- 
hibition,  even  thon^  made  in  an  ifieotionate  and 
reverential  ^irit>  -we  sh^  not  follow  the  example 
we  deprecate,  either  in  personal  aneodote,.  In  su- 
perficial criticism,  or  hackneyed  Uudationof  wor^s 
so  univ^rsaUy  familiarised,  io  de^ly^unk  and  fast- 
rooted  in  the  hearls  of  alt  readers.  M^e  psopifse  a 
different  task,  whidi,  however  ill  it  may  be  per- 
formed, has  at  least  the  merit  of  h4)ne8t  purpose. .. 
Convinced  that  in  heart  and  miad,  in  principtle 
and  affection,  and  (with  a  few  ioeidfeotsl  And  casual 
aberrations  into  which  he  was  hurried  er  betrayed) 
in  conduct  also,  this  illustrious  persoi^  belonged  to 
no  state  party,  we  wpuld  fain  redeem  his  vener* 
able-  and  heloyed  nane  from,  tiie.'polil^kisl  party 
which  'daims  it^-«hd  sOtrndto  a  Cititoade  wbiioh 
should  ^* ,  conquer  his  tomb  from  the  infidels." 
If  SHABSspBAnE  deserve  the  epithet  of  1^  myriad* 
minded^  to  Sir  WalteIb  Soe^  bidongs  that  of  the 
myriad^eurted  ;  imd,  with:  this  lefge  natural  charr 
ter;  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  he  essentially 
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banged  to  the  Peofif^-t-to  Mankind  ;  and  that  the 
tenden^p  of  al)^  wvii&M  Y^ia  beev  ^  •oKghieo 
and  ezplinil  tie  D^fids  of  ro^  \y  0nlargi]M;  th^ir 
affe^nti  byi  makiilgilmii  i^er  Whig  nor  T^ory^ 
but  ftometlhing  infinit^y  better  than  both.  Of  the 
perpetual^  and  undeviating  tendency  of  Sir  Wal. 
TSB  Soott'i  jrzitiogfl^.tQ  ^alt  hi^n^ty  a(  the  ex- 
pense of  high  i:mUy  faa  mir,  ani^  we  believe^  nfUn 
must  have  been  unconscious.  That  signifies  little. 
His  mind  was  formed  to  sympathize  with  the  tme^  the 
pure,  and  the  noble;  and  the  stream  of  truth  bore 
him  triumphantly  onward,  iiir  spite  of  all  the  little 
eddies,  and  cross  currents,  and  stones,  and  rubbish, 
which  prejudice,  and  habit,  and  time,  and  circunu 
stance,  threw  in  his  way.  He  could  neither  long 
resist,  nor  ever  once  conquer  that  power  which 
■tmggted  in  his  understanding,  and  irimnphed  in 
his  heart,  and  made  him  wbat  he  is,  always  a  Xi- 
(«rai,  and  often  a  Madieal  writer,  differing  oidy  in 
dMdaws  and  modes  from  many  wha  are  avowedly 

90. 

'  One  sentenoe  will  ■uftee  for  aamtive  before  w» 
eommence  our  task. 

All  the  world  Icnows  that  6ir  Wali«r  Scott  was 
bora  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  his  learned  and 
professional  education  there.  The  better  part  of  his 
earlyedueation  was  gathered  here  and  there,  through 
,all  Scotland,  in  huts  -and  balk ;  in  ancient  bat. 
tie  fields  and  at  old  covenanting  stations;  fVom 
gipsies  «t  fairs,  and  Highland  chieftaias  on  their 
hiUs  ;  from  legendiury  Jacobite  ladies,  and  gray- 
haired  Cameronlan  farmers ;  from  the  rudest  bd- 
lad,  recording  the  exploits  ef  the  Border  reaver, 
to  the  sublimity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  No 
young  mind  ever  fed  on  more  varied  elements,  or 
tamed  them  all  to  healthier  aliment.  The  father  of 
Sir  Walter  vm  that  well  known  character  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  Wj&.y  and  a  thriving  one.  He  was  also  a 
Whig  and  Presbyterian ;  but  Whiggery  was,  in 
his  young  days,  the  thriving  side.  Like  every 
other  imaginative  man,  bom  in  the  last  century, 
his  son.  Sir  Waiter,  was  pottUaUy  a  Jacobite. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  as  a  youth,  save  a  huge  fhune,  great 
fondness  for  old  stories  and  sditary  rambling,  mo- 
desty, and  invincible  good  temper.  How  soon  he 
began  to  pore  on  the  musty  and  neglected  volumes 
of  the  Advocates'  and  College  Library,  no  one, 
save  himself,  could  teU.  But  readers  in  the  same 
track,  and  they  alone,  w21  often  perceive  to  what 
folicitous  use  he  has  turned  strange  and  apparently 
wortiiless  materials.  "  Industry  and  patience,"  says 
the  eastern  proverb,  "  change  the  mulberry  leaf 
io  satin ;"  but  it  is  industry  and  patience  applied 
by  a  creature  of  peculiar  and  wonderful  instincts. 

The  time  in  which  the  world  opened  upon  Sir 
Wa]:;tpr  Soott  was  criticaL  His  vivid  vouthAil 
mtnd  had  just  taken  strong  hold  on  ^e  jmm/, 
flitting  rapidly  away,  with  its  long  trMn  of  broken 
but  gorgeous  images,  when  tiie  crash  iii  the  French 
tteyolution  <^»ened  the  dark  chasm,  revealing  the 
«sighty  future,  and  dieeovering  the  confiiot  already 
eonmesoed  between  the  eU  and-  the  new  order  of 


things.  His  imaginatioi^  already  oecupaed  and 
fill|M  witk  the  fOt^,  Jws  ever  belonged  to  that 
pectod :  bif  understanding  stre^i^in^  boldly  l|^r- 
.  w^  i^  the/flrttirc,  i^  oft^H  se^n  jotting  «*'^  *^ 
heraldic  tags  and  silken  fetters,  which  yet  huni^  so 
lightly  and  gracefully  about  him,  that  no  one  wished 
to  see  him  qist  them  off.  This  is  nearly  the  key 
to  the  diaracter  nf  &  Walter  Scott  as  a  writer. 
Had  he  not  in  youth  been  previously  a  Jacobite, 
he  would  assuredly  have  been,  with  Southed  and 
Campbell,  Coleridge  and  Moore,  a  Jacobin,  or  at 
least  a  Bonapartist — ^which  he  half  was  at  any  rate, 
-^until  in  manhood  he  had  faUen  back  on  that  uni- 
versal and  catholic  faith  in  which  he  lived  and  died, 
whatever  little  sect  may  think  to  number  him  as  of 
its  votaries.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  nothing  pre. 
cocious.  Good  sense  and  innate  modesty  preserved 
him  in  youth,  as  through  life,  from  the  manifold 
absurdities,  pretensions,  vanities,  and  presumptions 
of  authorship.  His  first  literary  attempt  ,w^  a 
translation  from  Goethe ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
Border  Minstrelsy,  in  which,  in  the  secondary 
rank  of  editor,  he  imped  his  wings  for  a  bolder 
flight.  The  Lay  op  trb  Last  Minstrel  was  de^ 
dsive  of  his  reputation.  We  shall  not  speak  of 
the  sensation  it  made,  nor  of  the.  censure  ^d  praijse;, 
alike  foolish,  senseless,  ignorant,  or  purely  idi- 
otical,  that  was  heaped  upon  so  *'  strange  a  poem.* 
Sir  Waltrr  Scott  was  by  this  time  Sheriff  of 
SeUdrkdiire,  a  married  man,  and  by  courtesy,  and 
the  ordinary  understanding  in  these  affairs,  aDied 
to  the  Tory  or  Dundas  party  in  Scotland.  His 
otiier  poems  foUowed  in  rapid  succession ;  and  his 
poetical  reputation  rose  like  "  a  rocket  and  fell  like 
ihA  stidc."  One  can  easily  understand  how  The  Ltty 
and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  should  have  been  ex. 
ceedingly  popular  ;  but  only  on  the  false  principles 
of  fashionable  fame  can  we  explain  why  Rokehy  and 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  should  have  been  decried 
or  disregarded.  The  true  key-note  to  whidi  ever; 
breast  must  respond,  had  not  yet  been  struck ; 
and  the  Town,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  had,  in 
Lord  Byron,  found  a  newer  and  niore  attractive 
idol.  In  Waverley  iSir  Walter  Soott  appealed  to 
a  more  just  tribunal,— to  a  wider  and  wiser  audi, 
eace.  The  true  key-note  was  struck  »t  last; 
aiccidentally  it  is  said-^and  in  this  sense  every 
thing  is  accident.— But  this  is  wandering  from  our 
specific  purpose,  which  is  to  shew  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  writings  of  this,-— sh^  we  say 
soi^ieant — Tory,  is  Liberal.  Shall  webegU  with 
his  gallery  of  kings  ?  The  character  of  Charles  I. 
is  the  very  touchstone  and  shibboleth  of  an  edtu 
cated  Tory.  This  Sir  Walter  has  evaded, 
though  all  true  Tories,  even  when  they  have 
osteitidJbJy  given  up  the  Jus  divinum,  stickle  here, 
and  let  out  their  rooted  prepossessions  most  signifi- 
cantly wlien  talking  oif  this  party  idol.  But  how  has 
Sir  Walter  de^  with  kings  ?  He  has  prudently 
steered  clear  of  all  contemporary  portraiture;  but 
firom  what  he  has  sketched,  are  we  not  war. 
ranted  to  believe,  that  a  hundred  years  hence  his 
piotureeir  the  iuxnriemt,  effeminate,  eoM,  seUiah, 
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ttploviag  and  unloved  George  the  FoArth,  woold 
have  been  m  faithful  to  the  true  character  of  the 
man,  as  that  which  he  has  traced^  in  Quentin  Dur^ 
ward,  of  that  laughing  hfena*-4he  cruel,  rapacious, 
superstitious,  and  basely  deceitful  Louis  XI. ;  or, 
is  loankoe,  of  the  weak,  cowardly,  perfidious, 
j^roiigate,  and  despicable  royal  poUroon,  Prince 
Joiui«  Nead  we  instance  that  yet  uglier  blot  on 
Iba  escutcheons  of  monarchy,  and  truer  portrait 
tqre  of  a-  modem  king,  the  gossiping,  prying, 
prating  pedant — the  buffoon  and  old  wife  eon- 
jeined— 4he  uncouth,  awkward,  cowardly  James,* 
wlio  made  king..craft  as  contemptible,  as  till  then 
it  had  been  hateful,  and  who  certainly  lose«  no- 
thing in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hands.  These,  with 
tiie  Virago  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Mary,  to  whom 
Sir  Waltsr  perhaps  does  injustice,  in  represent- 
i&gheras  a  spiteful  abigail,  studying  aU  pitiful 
mad  waspish  means  of  petty  annoyance,  forgetting 
the  self-respect  due  by  a  rational  creature  to  her. 
jKdf,  aad  laying  aside  the  dignity  ascribed  to 
princes  ■■these  are  the  royal  personages  whose 
portraits  this  Tory  wiiter,  tiie  imagined  champion 
of  kdfi  party,  has  drawn  with  astonishing  accuracy 
and  fMelity ;  and  has  bequeathed  to  the  study  and 
j«idgment  of  his  countrymen,  when  they  shall  come 
i»  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  monarchy. 
Haa  the  railing  of  the  most  violent  Radical,  or 
the  strongest  ai^guments  of  Paine,  struck  a  more 
filial  Maw  at  monarchy  than  the  popular  narratives 
olSeerr? 

Let  us  turn  to  his  Peerf,  to  ^le  higher  ordert 
generafly,  as  they  are  depicted  in  hia  worlcs.  Is  it 
on  his  masterly  delineations  of  the  cruel  ambition 
df  LeicMter,  the  profligacy  of  Buckingham,  the 
atrooHy  of  Morton,  the  cunning  brutality  and  ntter 
baseness  of  Lauderdidr,  that  we  are  to  found  our 
adniratioB  of  the  aristocracy  ?  Is  there  not  one 
.  wortiiy,  or  honest,  or  strictly  honourable  man  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  living  oati^ogue,^-that  Sir  Walter 
is  fsrced  to  create,  when  hcj  would  picture  a  truly 
g«aero«s  and  patriotic  nobleman,  in  Mstories  em- 
bracing centuries  ?  It  did  not  suit  Sir  Walter  to 
meddle  with  ''  My  Lords,  the  Bishops,"  and  the 
Buck  Parsons,  as  they  have  descended  to  our  hap. 
Vf  times  ;  but  we  havo  in  Friar  Tuck  and  Prior 
Aylmier  m  fhir  prototjrpe  of  the  best  among  them — 
those  who  are  least  hypocrites.  The  Prior  was  **  a 
free  and  Jovial  priest,  who  loved  the  winccup 
and  the  bugle-horn  better  than  book  or  bell,"  and 
was  as  delioate  a  critic  on  the  p^nts  of  a  fine  da. 
mosel  ot  a  good  horse,  as  any  diurchman  that  ever 
hauntad  Windsor  Castle  or  the  Paviliqn,  from  1926 
to  18S0.  What  a  scene  for  the  pen  of  pir  Walter 
SoOTT,  had  he  lived  a  century  later,  th^  sycophant, 
eourtJiaun^ng  churchmen,  courtiers,  a^d  harridans 
pf  the  latter  years  of  the  late  reign  ! 

The  law,  as  a  profeasion  generally,  at  least  as  a 


profession  In  Scotland,  is  the  butt  of  the  constant 
^y  hits  and  direct  thrusts  of  this  universal  ietyeU 
lev.  No  man  understood  lawyers  better ;  no  one 
has  described  them,  from  the  pettifogging  attor. 
ney  to  the  corrupt  judge,  with  half  the  truth  add 
severity,  veiled,  as  it  may  be,  under  humour  and 
jest.  The  mass  of  corruption,  intrigue,  selfish  am- 
bition, sycophancy,  cruelty,  arrogance,  perfidy,  and 
loathsome  baseness  which  he  has  exposed  among 
churchmen,  but  especially  statesmen,  in  courts  and 
cabinets,  and  among  those  that  hang  on  or  lurk  in 
their  purlieus,  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  world  Radi^ 
eal  without  further  argument.  Nor  has  this  Tory 
writer  spared  the  Bench.  The  seat  of  justice  is 
shewn  to  be  the  stronghold  of  oppression.  We 
need  not  instance  the  monstrous  iniquities  of  Lau. 
derdale  and  his  coadjutors,  in  the  reign  of  OJiarJea 
II.,  but  let  us  contemplate  the  Scotch  Judges  in 
the  BHde  ofLammermoor,  Was  ever  satire  so  keen 
as  the  truth  we  have  here.  The  smooth,  plausible^ 
supple,  wary,  and  calmly  ambitious  Lord  Keeper, 
is,  in  part,  a  Creation  of  fancy ;  but  the  originals 
of  the  other  ''  reverend  seniors  '*  may  be  found  in  a 
less  distant  day.  The  parallel  of  Tamtippet,  shrewd, 
brutal,  bigoted,  and  time-serving,  may  be  found 
without  looking  farther  back  than  that  dark  and 
foul  period  in  Uie  annals  of  the  political  justice  e€ 
Scotland,  with  which  the  early  manhood  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  contemporary. 

To  the  modem  country  gentry,  the  lowet  ranks 
of  the  rural  aristocracy,  and  the  worshipful  mem. 
hers  of  the  county  quorum,  he  shows  little  more 
mercy.  We.  have  the  ignorant  and  blackguard 
Balmawhapple,  the  shallow  and  pompons  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour,  the  ruffianlv,  blasphemous  elder  Dum. 
biedykes,  and  the  halfLidiot,  harmless  junior  Of 
that  nk ;  the  modem  variety  of  Conservative  Goobb 
in  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood,*  and 
the  fierce,  reckless,  ruthless,  turbulent  ScotU^ 
baron  in  old  Redgauntlet.  As  if  such  delintetions  of 
kings,  peers,  statesmen,  judges,  and  gentry,  were  not 
enough,  he  has  drawn  nearly  all  his  nohle  or  perfect 
characters  from  the  great  storehouse  of  humanity, 
and  from  the  basis  classes.  It  is  among  them,  the 
poor  or  the  unregarded,  that  we  are  taught  to  look 
for  direwdness,  intelligence,  generosity,  fidelity, 
disinterested  attachment,  religion  that  is  not  hypo- 
crisy or  mummery,  and  'patriotism  which  is  not 
ambition  in  fiimsy  disguise.  We  have  from  among 
the  very  oflscourings  of  the  degraded  castes,  spae- 


*  W«  hare  often  wondered  hoiV  a  sensible  Tory  Lord 
Clia|BbtrUin  could  erer  hare  licenaed  a  pl^y,  which  bur- 
lOpw  mtmMxdtkj  more  efragioiuly  than  T^m  ThmiA  4hs 
GritU  as  Ofn$it  Mmp  Jmsie  \m  a  real  royal  perH»aage. 
TJite  piece  was  <aneedio|iy  popnjLsi^  tokly  fhun  the  gro- 
tesque tgark,  and  absurd  characta:  of  the  King. 


*  How  can  we  fbrget  hie  gpeech, — or  thai  inimitable  scene 
between  the  ConeerratiTe  Baioael  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Gloesin. 
«  These  are  dreadful  dayi,  indeed,  my  worthy  nelf  bbour ; 
days  when  the  bulwarki  of  locietj  are  shaken  to  their 
migfhty  base ;  and  that  rank  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its 
Highest  grace  and  ornament,  is  mingled  and  confused  with 
the  Tiler  pact  o(  the  architectiire.  O,  my  good  Mr.  Gilbert 
Glossin  I  in  my  tlni%  sir,  ImwIcc.  But  now,  sir,  the  clonled 
shoe  of  the  peasant  galls  the  kibe  of  the  eooitier.  Iho 
lower  ranks,  sir,  have  their  quarrels,  sir,  and  their  points 
of  honour,  and  their  reTcngcs,  &c.  &c  But  well,  well,  it 
will  last  my  tiaieT  This  we  call  the  best  rcfliution  of 
Barked  Alarm  that  ever  was  written.  There  are  still  bet. 
ter  things  of  this  soH  Im  the  Atttifaarjry  aaMmg  tha  towo^ 
i'  (;ouncil  o(  Fair-Pdit.        Jigitized  by 
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wivei  and  gaberlunziet^  who,  bj  the  gmndeur  of 
their  elementary  character,  their  generosity,  elo. 
quence,  and  enthusiasm,  make  gentles  and  nobles, 
look  small  in  the  comparison.  There  is  no  need 
to  run  over  the  Catalogue  of  poor  schoolmasters, 
post-boys,  fish-wives,  idiots,  and  such  1  tag-rag, 
whose  prepossessing  qualities,  steady  i  virtues, 
and  redeeming  points,  it  is  the  study  and  delight 
of  this  truthful  writer  to  bring  out.  We  might 
travel  over  all  these  novels  one  by  one  for  proofs 
of  our  assertion. — ^Who,  for  example,  is  the  hero-^ 
the  really  noble  fellow  of  Guy  Mannering? — 
Dandy  Dinmont  for  certain,  the  princely  yeoman 
of  Liddisdale, — ^the  frank,  loyal,  brave,  and  gene- 
rous. In  this  work  even  poor  Dominie  Sampson, 
though  his  wits  are  alwa3r8  wool-gathering,  is  sure- 
ly a  very  superior  being  to  his  patron,  the  worthy 
and  far-descended  successor  of  the  Bold  Ber- 
trams ;  and  with  Meg  Merrilies,  the  "  commoner 
of  air,"  and  gipsy  vagrant,  what  fine  lady  shall 
cope  withal  ? — If  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  gone  to 
his  grave  in  the  belief  that  he  is  a  Tory  writer, 
no  man  was  ever  the  dupe  of  so  gross  self.delu. 
sion.  Where  next  shall  we  look  for  proofs  of  Tory, 
ism  ?  In  Old  Martality,  where  we  have  worthy  Tory 
Lady  Bellenden,  with  her  high-flown  and  fantastic 
loyalty,  and  her  "  Throne,"  contrasted  with  the  old 
blind  widow,  sitting,  like  her  of  Zareptha,  alone  by 
the  wayside,  to  warn  the  people  of  God  from  the 
snares  of  the  oppressor, — she  who  had  seen  both 
her  sons  fall  in  defence  of  the  purity  of  the  Church 

of  Christ,  and  of  the  independence  of  Scotland, 

she,  from  whose  aged  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  flash  of 
the  shot  which  struck  down  lier  last  child,  light 
had  gradually  faded,  yet  who  possessed  her  soul 
hi  patience,  sustained  by  the  love  and  the  hope  of 
that  Cause  in  which  her  all  had  perished.  If  all 
this  be  evidence  of  Toryism,  it  is  the  Toryism  after 
our  own  hearts.  Here,  too,  we  have  honest  Mause 
Headrigg,  ^  that  precious  woman,"  who,  with  her 
really  noble  sentiments  and  inflexible  principles, 
requires  only  a  Spartan  name,  and  a  little  better 
keeping,  to  equal  in  dignity  a  Spartan  matron. 
We  smile  at  Don  Quixote,  and  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  even  while  wo  dearly  love  their  persons, 
and  feel  their  enthusiasm.  But  the  illusions 
of  chivalry,  and  loyalty,  and  feudalism,  are  naught, 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  high  q)irit  of 
Covenanted  Scotland ; — and  we  are  prouder  of  our 
country,  that  in  her  hour  of  trial  and  peril,  she  could 
send  a  Mattse  Headrigg  from  the  cot.house  to 
''  testify,"  than  a  Fich  Ian  Fhor  from  his  halls, 
to  draw  his  sword  for  his  Prince.  It  had  not  been 
given  to  any  writer  to  conceive  the  character 
of  Mause  Headrigg,  had  its  nobler  points,  and 
the  nobler  points  of  his  land's  history,  not  deep- 
ly touched  his  own  heart.  One  may  blamelessly 
laugh  at  our  favourite  Mause,  as  one  does  at  the 
humorous  absurdities  of  a  venerated  grandmother, 
or  dearest  old  aunt ;  but  they  must  be  of  cold  or 
shaUow  natures  who  can  only  laugh,  and  never 
once  rise  to  sympathy  with  her  heroic  patriot- 
ism «nd  sustaiiiijig  ^tb,  conquering:  the  strongest 


affections  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  an  ennobliog- 
sense  of  duty,  and  sending  forth,  and  exhorting' 
her  beloved  Cuddie,  ''  to  fight  the  good  fight,  to 
remain  faithful  unto  the  death,  and  not  to  sully 
his  wedding  garment."  We  have  lingered  too 
long  on  Mause,  who  has  undeservedly,,  as  we 
think,  drawn  much  censure  on  him  who  presented 
her  to  us.  This  censure  is  ridiculous  and  over- 
strained. The  Tory  party  have  quite  as  much 
reason  to  resent  Lady  Bellenden  as  the  old  Whigs 
have  to  think  Mause  Headrigg  a  burlesque. 

It  would  be  idle  to  run  through  all  Sir  Wai/TEIi 
Soott's  characters.  Take  Jeanie  Deans,  the  sim- 
ple sublime  of  moral  virtue,-~or  her  father ;  and 
which  of  all  the  great  personages  delineated  in 
these  works,  will,  in  the  qualities  which,  when 
driven  to  the  wall,  all  men  acknowledge  to  be 
the  alone  sterling  and  enduring — ^which  will  take 
place  before  David  Deans,  the  cow-feeder  of  St. 
Leonards  ?  We  remember  when  the  Heart  of  MuJU 
Lothian  appeared,  of  an  Edinburgh  lady,  a  great 
admirer  of  Sir  Waltbr  Scott — as  who  waanet — an 
excellent  and  sensible  person  besides,  saying,  with 
much  appearance  of  grief  and  dkappointment-*- 
and  of  real  disgust  too,  "  He  is  at  these  hw  crtQ-^ 
turef  again-^cow-feeders  !"  Now  cow~feeder  waft 
the  last  step  of  low  life  then,  when  we  had  very 
few  Irish  h^ts  among  us ;  and  in  Guy  Man^ 
neriug.  Sir  Walter  had  recently  given  "  pro- 
per people"  serious  alarm  about  vulgarity  and 
a  grovelling  taste.  It  is  not  quite  certain  if 
some  of  these  hw  propensities  smelt  altogether 
sweetly  in  the  nostrUs  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Many  of  its  \V}dg  disciples  loathed  them,  and 
would  have  been  at  some  lose  to  settle  whether. 
Dandy  Dinmont  and  Davy  Deans  were  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  dining  at : , 

But  how,  asks  the  reader,  could  Sir  Wai^- 
TBR  Scott,  if  a  Radical  or  levelling  writer,  bo 
so  very  popular  with  the  Tories?  Why,  many 
of  the  nominal  or  accidental  adherents  of  that 
party  were  no  more  Tories  in  grain  than  Sir 
Walter  himself.  Others,  like  those  of  the 
higher  nobility  of  France,  who,  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, countenanced  and  supported  the  more  distin. 
guish^d  individuals  among  the  men  of  lotto's — ^the 
economists  and  philosophers — from  the  spirit  of 
contradiction,  thought  it  all  a  good  joke.  Dandy 
Dinmont  and  Bailie  Jarvie  were  capital,  honest 
fellows — ^to  laugh  at ;  and  Jeanie  Deans  was  *''a 
good  creature,"  and  really  deserved  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  ef  Argyle  ;  but  that  such  scenes  and 
characters  did  more  to  spread  true  Libemlism  (that 
which  has  its  foundation  in  sound  moral  sentiment, 
and  pure  and  warm  affections)  than  the  most  ela. 
borate  discourses  of  the  Whig  teachers,  no  one 
ever  dreamed. 

If  we  shall  ever  have  any  opportunity  to 
resume  this  subject,  it  shall  be,  with  the  moral 
tendency  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings.  In  an 
age  prone  to  deep  and  vehement  emotion,  arising 
from  whatever  polluted  source  ;  and  surrounded  by 
popular  writers,  whose  pleasurerimj^  wiM  JJ?  wa« 
Jigitized  by ' 
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to  awaken  false  and  dangerous  gympathies^  hU 
Works,  without  the  slightest  exception^  and  with 
perfect  contempt  of  cant,  prudery  and  false  delicacy, 
have  hcen  safe,  corrective,  or  directly  stimulative 
of  all  manly  virtues  and  qualities: — to  women 
they  have  throughout  been  ennobling  !  And  here, 
in  concluding  this  rambling  article,  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  proof  of  our  original  position,  that 
Sir  Walter's  heroines  are  all  Revolutionists,  or 
in  the  Opposition.  Flora  Maclvor  wishes  to  over- 
turn the  HanoTerian  line.  Minna  TroU  is  bewil. 
dered  into  a  dangerous  maze,  by  a  grand  but 
yisionary  scheme  of  revolutionizing  the  isles  of 
Zetland.  Edith  Beiienden  is  in  love  with  a  fugitive 
leader  of  the  party  of  the  Covenant.  Rebecca, 
the  high^ouled  Jewess,  is  the  alone,  and  elo. 
quent,  and  bold  defender  of  her  oppressed  race, 
against  the  rapacious  and  dissolute  aristocracy  of 
that  dark  and  tyrannical  age. 

MR  WALTER  SCOTTS  CHILDHOOD. 
'     The  fc^owing  interesting  particulars  have  just 
reached  us  from  a  source  which  guarantees  their 
authenticity  :— 

The  GrandfiKher  of  Sim  Walter  Soott  was  RoBBmT 
Scott,*  n  distant  relation  of  Scott  of  Harden,  fh»m  whom 
be  held  the  &rm  of  Sandy  Knows,  a  short  distance  from  the 
fiunily  residence,  Mertoun  House,  in  Berwickshire.  He  was 
a  man  of  singular  activity  and  energy,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected; and  held,  beside  Sandy  Knowe^  large  sheep  famu 
in  Eskdiile.  His  son  Walter,  was  bred  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  bom  in  George's  Square. 
He  was  a  very  weak,  puny  child,  and,  owing  to  a  fall 
from  his  keeper*s  arms,  became  lame.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rutrerpord,  Physician  in 
Edinbargh,and  his  great-grandfather, the Doctor*sfather,  was 
minister  of  Yarrow,  and  died  there  in  1707.  Sir  Walter 
was  sent  to  reside  at  Sandy  Knowe  with  his  grand&ther, 
with  very  small  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  used  to  be  car- 
ried out  In  a  fine  day,  and  laid  on  a  plaid  on  the  brae,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sun.  The  view  fttmi  this 
^nation  is  one  of  the  finest — 

The  Lady  lat  in  mournM  mood. 

Looked  over  hHl  and  dale ; 
O^  Tweed's  Air  flood,  and  Mertoim«S  wood. 
And  all  down  Teriotdala. 
The  boy  was  now  under  the  watchful  care  of  a  maiden 
aunt,*f-  who  used  to  sing  old  ballads  to  sooth  him  to  sleep 
in  his  illness,  and  to  amuse  him  in  the  confinement  unsuit- 
able to  his  infant  years* 

When  he  was  fit  to  attend  school,  he  resided  for  some 
time  with  his  uncle,  Capt.  Robert  Scott,  at  Rosebank, 
dose  by  Kelso;  and  there  James  and  John  Rallakttne 
were  among  his  companions 

When  he  had  gained  sufficient  healtVto  be  trusted  at  the 
High  School,  he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  spent 
his  vacations  always  with  his  grandfather  at  Sandy  Knowe, 
or  at  Roeebank  with  his  uncle. 

.  There  was  hardly  a  sheep  fiirmer  in  Teviotdale,  Liddis- 
dale,  or  Selkirkstiire,  in  whose  house  he  had  not  been  at 
one  time  or  other  a  most  welcome  guesL 


I  cannot  help  saying,  that  the  ruling  traii  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter SooTT*i  character  was  his  great  benerolenee  and  kind- 
heartedness,  not  only  towards  all  around  him,  but  Co  erery 
living  ^ing,  of  which  many  beautiftd  instances  could  be 
given.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  give  way  to  tngry  br 
unpleasant  ftelings  towards  any  of  his  neighbours. 

It  may  be  right  to  inform  some  of  our  readers  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  bom  on  the  16th  August,  1771, 
died  in  his  sixty.second  year ;  and  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  a  paralytic  affection,  and  probably  hastened  by  anxiety  of 
mind,  and  the  fatigue  of  foreign  travel  in  pursuit  of  health. 
He  had  been  fbr  several  years  a  widower,'  and  has  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


•  If  «ay  oC  our  nadm  wiU  reeoUeot  an  iDddental  notice  of  this 
**  gnotUin*'  in  Marmion,  which  contains  firequeot  alludona  to  the 
«utbOr*i  boyhood. 
^  Hie  suat  Jennv,  whom  ht  held  in  tender  and  grateful  rtmetabranee. 


MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AND  LOWER  CLASSES. 

BY  A  BENTHAMITE. 

UiTDER  similar  titles,  in  a  recent  number,  you  farpured  the. 
public  with  two  raluable  extracts  on  the  above  subject ;  and 
without  detracting  from  the  merit  or  philanthropy  of  such 
endeaTours,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  no  popular  informa- 
tioa  is  anywhere  to  be  had  on  the  sulject  of  their  intellec- 
tual disease ;  the  which,  in  truth,  is  the  prime  cause  of 
nearly  all  disease.  This  is  also  chargeable  upon  the  true 
pabulum  of  its  health  being  withheld-~a  due  supply  of  that 
mental  aliment  so  profusely  everywhere  spread  aroaiidusy 
evidently  designed  by  nature  as  food  for  the  constitution  of 
the  mind*  By  the  title  of  this  article  I  mean  the  labour^ 
ing  parts  of  the  professions.  These  may  more  properly  be 
briefly  treated  of  separately. 

.  For  the  most  part,  lads  who  go  to  shop-keepirg  as  ap- 
prentices,  are  the  children  of  those  in  the  most  difficult 
sphere  of  life — in  that  grade  where  respectable  appearance 
is  considered  indispensable  from  the  society  in  which  the 
parents  necessarily  mix,  where  ^  a  decent  outside**  must  be 
supported,  in  deference  to  the  ruinous,  though  current  po- 
licy of  concealing  narrow  circumstances,  by  a  forced  appear- 
ance  of  means.  Doubtless  there  are  others,  but  this  class 
forms  a  large  majority ;  and,  as  may  be  naturally  supposed, 
the  pressure  of  this  vulgar  error,  with  which  gentility  is  at- 
tempted to  be  nursed,  affords  but  a  very  limited  period 
fbr  the  education  of  the  poor,  because  ignorant,  off- 
spring of  the  <<  shabby  genteeel,**  who,  from  twelve  yeais 
of  age,  are  trammelled  by  the  shackles  of  a  five  year's  boR. 
dage,  of  from  14  to  16  hours  a-day  servitude,  in  preference 
to  other  occupations  of  shorter  duration,  fbr  the  sake  of 
empty  shew.  During  this  period,  the  little  education  (und«r 
the  existing  system  information  is  scarcely  comprised  in  this 
term)  obtained  in  their  boyhood,  has  nearly  left  them,  ex- 
cept,  indeed,  that  only  staple  part  embraced  by  this  high- 
sounding  term,  viz.  reading,  writing  and  the  simple  rules 
of  Arithmetic ;  and,  as  to  read  or  improve  the  mind  in  the 
hours  of  idleness,  is  so  <^  unbusiness-like**  as  to  be  almost 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  masters,  at  the  dooe  of  their 
apprenticeship,  the  lads  are  set  out  into  the  world,  nearly 
quite  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  upon  which  their  suc- 
cess depends,  and  total  strangers  to  the  more  valuable 
knowledge  of  which,  as  moral  agents,  they  oughi  to  be  poe- 
sealed.  Thii  U  the  general  rule;  the  exception  is,  where 
he  fbr  whom  « it  is  well  his  father  was  before  him,"  enteta 
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upon  this  era  In  search  of  further  roei-cantUe  knowledge, 
merely  that,  in  the  field  of  buslnesa,  he  may  appjy  the 
kn^ier  scholastic  and  more  intricate  arithmeUcal  tuHion 
which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  obtain,  to  the  accu- 
mulation  of  what  the  world  calls  riches,  without  one  frain 
ot  thai  precious  wealth  which  feels  for  the  situation  of 
others.  In  these  two  classes,  it  is  to  be  observed,  intellec- 
tual  starvation  prevails  to  an  incredible  extent,  concealed 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  frothy  loquacity,  professionally 
attained,  which,  coupled  with  the  little  informaticm  de- 
rived from  the  necessarily  few  minutes  they  can  devote  to 
reading  periodicals,  enables  them  to  skim  the  surface  of  an 
occasionally  leading  topic  of  every-day  talk,  and  thereby 
hide  from  the  galling  inquisition  of  knowledge,  the  deep^ 
felt  ignorance  and  painful  vacuum  qf  their  minds. 

Now  all  these  desiderata,  and  that  too  in  much  more 
afggravated  forms  and  d^rees,  gencraDy  attend  thb  acftial 
manufacturer  or  operative.  Driven  by  necessity  to  work  at 
a  very  early  age,  for  the  simple  elements  of  nutrition,  he 
enters  upon  a  life  of  close  and  laborious  duration,  without 
even  that  manual  instruction  which  renders  knowledge  ac- 
cessible $  and  the  lammtable  stote  which  society  conse- 
quently presents,  although  so  loud  and  universal  in  its 
grohns  as  to  be  heard  in  every  comer  of  the  mechanical 
M'orld,  is  yet  so  unheeded  or  misunderstood  as,  until  even 
now,  scarcefy  to  have  produced  one  responding  sympathy 
ftom  sleeping  humanity,  or  called  forth  one  effective  step 
towards  iu  amelioration.  The  exceptions  are  those^  wbo^ 
fi-om  some  happier  circumstances  in  their  situation,  have 
been  permitted  to  obey  the  natural  laws  of  their  constitu- 
tion,  by  availing  themselves  of  those  antidotes  to  such  a 
state,  disemlnated  by  Medianics*  Institutions,  Schools  of 
Arts,  and  Libraries,  the  which  appear  to  be  destined  ulti- 
mately to  grow  from  the  real  «  Balm  in  GUead,"  to  the 
«  Physician  there,"  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  salve  to 
the  saving  agency  of  application.  But  it  Is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  further  into  the  various  other  grades  or  genera  of 
these  orders,  as  our  present  purpose  more  particnlariy  is  to 
proclaim  the  fact,  that  both  these  caU  loudly  for  change— 
a  sweeping  reform  in  the  fal«s  policy  by  which  their  hours, 
we  might  ^y  lives,  of  unintermitting  labour  are  meted  out. 
Prom  the  present  system  of  employment,  it  is  clear  that 
littlt  or  no  time  can  be  applied  to  the  culUvation  of  the 
mlai ;  for,  goaded  by  the  panlmony  of  othtei,  or  the  atten- 
dant  neoesaitiea  of  a  starving  horne^  the  hUest  hours  avail- 
•able  to  avarice  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  sustenable 
by  human  nature,  are  exacted  for  labour,  or  merely  animal 
operations ;  and  to  this  treasonable  system  alone  of  conti- 
nued ignorance,  is  to  be  attributed  the  debased  passions  of 
nature  thus  degraded,  so  ^ppaUing  and  injurious  to  the 
commonweal  of  man,  and  disturbative  and  ruinous  to  the 
true  mterests  of  society.  In  short,  the  order  of  both  classes 
forces  upon  the  mind  of  humanity  the  great  neeestilv  of 
^Mdffing  the  hemre  <^  Mnmr  ;  its  eye  is  disgusted  with 
m  pnctice,  which  proceeds  a«  if  man  were  mere  animate 
mechanism,  and  revolu  at  the  principle  which  governs  as 
if  the  Great  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe  had  consU- 
tuted  the  world  with  relation  only  to  physical  and  animal 
opmitoiM  and  feelings,  while  He  has  peopled  it  with  moral 
and  intellectuia  beingi,-«g  if  His  moral  policy  were  sub- 
verove  pf  His  holy  law^  and,  by  the  fixed  order  of  things. 
His  characteristic  and  infinite  benevolence  and  justice  were 
shown  forth  in  the  golden  but  false  security  of  those  few 
pilous  victims  of  sordid  sensuality,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
«tbi^  tilings  which  perish,"  daUy  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
»f  preclusion,,  the  best  p|:v8ent  andxtemal  interests  of  thou- 
sands,—depriving  them  of  aU  those  opportunities  and  means 
of  improvmg  their  stewardship,— shutting  them  out  from 
uvery  employment  of  those  « talents"  which  shall  be  re- 
quired again  «  with  increase,"— and  in  fact  crowding  into 
ttatir  own  criminal  line  of  conduct,  and  setUng  an  exantple 
to  others  to  do  so,  not  only  every  selfish  aa  of  ded|»ite  to 
\m  |Qld«n  rules,  but  also  to  the  eveij  divine  institution  of 


our  nature,  and  moral  prseept  which  He  taught  who  com- 
manded us  to  «  love  one  another,"  all  of  which,  as  pro- 
fessing Chlstians,  they  have  sworn  to  observe. 

Let  all  masters,  then,  of  whatever  profession  or  brandi  of 
trade,  which  excludes  tilne  for  study,  remember  that  If  li 
written,  «  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  bf  every 
word  whidi  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God ;"  and  th»t 
it  is  therefore  their  duty  to  themselves  and  others,  by  a  coiw 
siderable  abridgment  of  the  houn  of  Ill-paid  emplQymeQt, 
to  lend  their  hitherto-abused  influence  and  power  io  the 
spoliators  of  those  forts  of  immorality,  reckless  wretched- 
ness, and  mental  apathy,  which,  by  protracted  ahd  exclu- 
sive labour,  have  been  reared  upon  deplorable  ignorance 
and  misery*,  and  by  a/fording  the  employed  opportunity  to 
increase  their  knowledge,  build  upon  their  ndns  that  en- 
lightened economy,  social  dependence^  and  general  Intelli- 
gence,  whteh  are  clearly  the  divinely4n8tituted  prindplc* 
of  that  moral  structure,  which  has  been  inscribed  ^  tke 
temple  of  the  Uving  God.'*  This  most  certainly  can  be  ef^ 
fected  only  by  an  extended  intimacy  with  those  eternal  re- 
lations,  dependencies,  and  principles  of  divine  truth,  wMdi; 
by  expandhig  the  mind,  fit  us  for  the  reception,  cultWatM^ 
and  more  extensive  enjoymeht  of  the  inexhaustible  plea*> 
sures  of  the  present,  and  those  spiritual  delighu  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  "  it  h*th  toot  enteredi  into  thto  heirt  «f  man  to 
conceive."  Expositions  of  these  principles  everywhsM  per- 
vade the  wide  field  of  Divine  Knowledge  around  us.  Tim^ 
exclusively  for  such  a  purpose  is  indispensable  to  a  survey 
of  an  extent  and  variety  so  unmeasured,  as  every-day's  ex- 
perience goes  to  establish  the  doctrine  in  abstnct,  «<  that 
those  precepts  which  learned  mm  hav«  committed  to  writ- 
ing, transcribing  them  from  the  commoii  reason  and  com- 
mon feelings  of  our  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less 
divine  than  those  contained  in  the  Tables  given  to  Moses  ;*• 
as  «  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  super- 
sede, by  a  law  ^ven  upon  stone,  that  which  is  irritUn 
with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the  heart.** 


THE  WISDOM  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

It  is  amusing  to  look  into  the  statute-book— at  least  thai 
of  this  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland— and  to  observe  with 
how  much  gravity  enactments  are  made^  on  the  most  ridi- 
culous and  unimportant  occasions,  and  the  singular  juxta- 
position of  statutes  on  the  most  c^posite  and  contradictory 
subjects.  An  act  appointing  certain  days  for  the  <<  lepper- 
folk"  to  enter  within  burgh,  and  particular  stations  when 
they  are  to  be  <<  tholed  to  thig ;"— for  reatraining  the  ptt». 
penalty  for  fine  dress^  by  which  the  state  <<is  greatumlie 
pured ;" — ^  that  na  woman  cum  to  the  kirk  musselled** 
[masked  ;.]^«  that  aU  beggars  sold  begge  withlm  their  awin 
paroch,  and  have  the  mark  thereof ;"—« that  na  man  ride  hot 
in  sober  maner ;"— and  « that  nane  be  foundin  in  taomia, 
after  nine  houris,"— will  be  found  side  hy  side  with  one 
"  for  observing  trewes  [truce]  on  the  borders :"— «  for  pbint. 
ing  of  wooddes,  forests,  and  orchardis ;"— for  the  institutioD 
of  the  College  of  Justice ;  and  others  on  subjects  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  Our  an. 
cestors,  indeed— and  we  believe  the  observation  will  he 
found  to  hold  true  of  all  communities  little  advanced  in 
dvilization— seem  to  have  imagined  that  not  only  was  it 
necessary  to  legislate  on  subjects  of  importance,  but  that 
the  most  trivial  abuse  dmuld  be  met  by  a  special  enact- 
ment. 

Such  a  record,  indeed,  as  the  ancient  code  of  laws  of  a 
kingdom — the  very  source  of  history,  as  it  may  be  called-:, 
throws  much  light  not  only  on  the  puUic  transactions,  Vnt 
also  on  the  social  habits  and  domestic  condition  of  its  in- 
habitonts.  As  it  is  to  the  latter  only  that  we  wish  at  pxemit 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readen^  we  tHU  confitit  tlia 
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extracts  of  40ib«  of  the  more  4»riou8  old  laws  of  Scotlati4j 
wHite  U  was  jet  a  separate  a^d  independent  kiofdom, 
«r1iicli  we  Intend  to  tfansfbr  to  our  pages,  to  such  as  hiyolre 
citlMT  of  these  salijects.  It  may  be  prOp^  to  premise,  that 
"vre'  quote  from  President  Balfour's  Practicks  of  Scots  Law. 
Will  the  reader  beliere  that  in  1494,  so  little  was  edu. 
cmlon  attaaded  to— the  Schoolmaster,  it  appears,  was  not 
tlHM  etia  ^at  home  "-.that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass 
aa  atot  re(]f(tiring  that  ^  all  haronnes  and  freeholders  of  sob- 
stance  sould  put  their  ^is  to  the  schulis,^  under  a  penal^ 
Af  ^  twentie  pound.**  Yet  in  157^  nearly  a  century  later, 
an  act  ibr  what  nowadays  may  be  deemed  even  a  mere 
aingalg  purpoee,  vsceived  the  sanction  of  iames  Vl.,  <<and 
lii»«itte  estatiSy^-ae  wit^  that,w. 

^  AH  gentStmen,  hboshsldaris,  and  ntheris,  worth  800  markis 
if  zeirBe  leot  or  abone,  and  all  sabstantions  zemen  or  burgessis, 
like#lae  hoosehaldaris,  estemit  wordi  600  pim^is  in  laadis  or 
**!,  bo  hiktna  to  have  aae  hjUHi  and  j^me  buik  in  tulgai^ 
nsfge  in  thair  hosms^  ibr  vat  better  mstractioaa  of  tbaoae- 
uiad  than:  boiUeis,  m  the  luiawledge  of  God,  within  seir 
Vj  eder  the  dait  heirof,  ilk  p^rsoan  under  the  pane  of  tan 
puaois.'' 

Tlieald^steBiof  «bunowlaw]s,**a8Wiehairethem  di- 
tested  by  the  President,  presents  many  curious  particulars. 
The  bakers  and  brewers  seem  tohaye  been  under  the  special 
surreillauce  of  the  law  ^— 

^  €Hf  emr  Baxter  in  baildng  of  the  braid,  or  ony  brooster  in 
brewioj;  of  the  aill,  committis  ony  feuh,  na  peraoun  sould  mell 
thairwith  bot  the  Provest  and  Bailltes ;  and  gif  ony  of  thame 
fidlzeis  twysejVthayJssll  be  twyse  correctit  thairfbir;  andjgif 
tbay  &ill  the  third  tmie^  they  sail  suffer  ponisbDient  in  thair  £>- 
die :  that  is,  the  Baxter  sail  be  put  to  the  pilkn^  and  the 
Brooster  npon  the  tumbreli  or  cokstnili.*' 

At  a  time  when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  soarce,  and 
the  sopply  uncertain,  it  would  seem  that  a  greater  punish- 
ment than  a  pecuniary  loss  was  necessary  for  the  gorem- 
ment  of  those  to  whom  the  stqpplying  of  the  citizens  was 
intrusted. 

The  Tsry  number  of  assistants  which  a  bakfir  should 
employ  at  his  oven  was  rigidly  laid  down.  We  fear,  in  the 
|iresent  day,  more  than  tlra  legal  number  of  knaves  are  too 
fnfaently  allowed. 

**Gif  a  nun  hes  sue  oyoe  (oven)  of  his  awi%  he  sail  Iceip  in 
the  samin  the  Kingis  lawb  maid  thairanent  be  the  tbe  honest 
sad  wyse  men'  of  the  boi|;h,  viz.  he  sail  not  bald  ma'servandis 
■or  lour,  viz.  ane  aiuster,  twa  servandis,  and  aae  knaive.  The 
nuuiter  or  lord  of  the  oyne  tall  have  for  hb  oyne,  at  ilk  tyme, 
ane  peny  ;  the  twa  servandis,  ane  peny ;  and  the  knaive  ane 
fiudng. 

On  the  siAject  of  a  wifb^  dowery,  ^  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  ^  seems  to  have  taken  a  very  common-sense  view. 
In  an  act  passed  to  oblige  <<  ilk  husband  to  give  ane  reason, 
able  dowrie  and  tierce  to  his  wife,"  it  is  declared  that  « the 
^uhilk  [that  is  thb  iowery]  is  gevin  to  the  wUe^  to  the 
effect  that  gif  it  happen  hit  husband  to  deceis  before  her 
icho  may  the  mafar  easflle  be  maryit  widi  ane  utherman.** 
We  presume  a  modem  dower  is  ostensibly  given  for  a  dif- 
ferent  purpose.  A  very  singular  enactment  was  made  in 
the  reig[n  of  Willianl,  with  regard  to  the  damage  or 
^'skaith**  d<me  to  the  property  o{  ane  person  by  the  hens, 
geese>  or  goats  of  another.  Does  not  the  provision  regard- 
ing the  goat  point  out  that  it  must  at  that  time  have  been 
a  much  more  conmion  animal  in  Scotland  than  at  present  ? 
The  object  in  <<  stikking  the  nose  in  the  zeird,**  [earth]  we 
can  acarce  comprehend  :— 

^  Ofif  ony  Boan  fiodis  and  spprehendis  ane  uther  man^s  hennis, 
geis  or  gait,  doand  him  harm  and  skaith,  he  may  tak  ana 
oit  off  the  head  of  the  geis  and  of  the  beanas*  and  stikth  the  nose 
ia  l^.4iitfV«ai  n#y  tak  aM  sit  thft  bodies  thiiro^  gif  he 


pkesis ;  sad  the  gait  nikt  be  eachete  be  him,  swa  thiA  he  may 
sky  and  eit  the  samin  at  his  plsasour.** 

Tlie  doing  skaith  to  a  man's  dog  seems  to  have  been,  a 
very  serious  matter  ^— 

^  Itenij  It  is  statute  and  ordanit,  gif  ony  man  of  set  parpois, 
and  i^psnis  die  law,  slajris  ane  uther  nian*S  deg,  he  sail  wuk  hia 
raiddnig  [dunghill  J  be  the  space  of  xi|  monethis,  and  ane  da^, 
or  than  safi  content  and  pay  to  him  allhis  skaitliis  snstenit  be 
him  withhi  that  x'^  monethis  and  day,  for  wadtdf  his  hound  dr 


Wll 


ling,  npon  tbe  samin  inri^  or  place,  m  the  qnhilk,  throw 
aitness  of  the  passas^e^  the  ane  ma^  not  pass  by  the  uibtit 
It  damnage  sad  skaith :  in  this  ea^  hequha  Ims  na  uther 
bot  aae  aois%  or  uther  beiit^  soold  return  back  MfancL  and 


eep^  andfji,  is  brunt  t  QB^Britur,  Qoha  sail  pay 
JUtpmdetwr,  The  awner  of.  the  horse  sail  pay 
rase  his  horse  sonld  not  have  been  lying  in  the 


1th  how  much  gravity  is  the  following  case  put !  Yet 
it  is  tameaess  itself  when  compared  with  that  which  imme^ 
diately  follows^  and  which  the  worthy  President,  in  a 
marginal  note,  justly  entitles,  ^  a  merrie  questioun  aneut 
the  burning  of  a  miln.** 

'*  Gif  ony  persona  havandna  burdiog  nor  uther  thingt  is  bald- 
and  ane  hdrse,  or  uther  heist,  in  his  hand,  or  leidand  the  saoiin 
on  ane  brig,  or  ony  strait  passage,  or  ony  uther  peiilioos  or 
dangerous  place,  meitis  and  rancounteiis  ony  ntaer  peMoun, 
calland  or  drivand  twa  or  ma  horse  or  beistis  l>eifoir  his^  or  leid- 
and in  his  hand  ane  hors^  or  uther  belst,  chargit  with  ane  laid 
orbnrding,  npon  the  samiii  brig  or  place,  in  the  qnhiUc,  throw 
thestraitnessoftb  .... 

without  damnage  I 

thing  bot  aae  aois%  or  uther  beiit^  soakl  return  back  i^|an&  a 
give  piaee  la  the  uther  to  ceme  feniarart  quha  is  dnvand  tfce 
aaidhorsisorbeistiiyorthesaidUidait  horse  or  heist :  And  gif 
he  dois  not  return,  bot  cumis  fordward^  and  thairthrow  on  j 
harm  or  slcaith  happinis  to  be  done,  he  is  haldin  of  the  law  to 
amend  and  repair  the  samin ;  because  he  quha  is  cbaigit  witn 
ane  heist  allanerlie,  sould  wif  himself,  and  give  place  to  him 
anha  has  care  of  divers  beistis.  Or  of  ane  beist  bddmt  with  ony 
tiling.*' 

**  Gif  it  happin  Aat  ony  man  be  passand  in  the  King's  gait  or 
passage^  drivand  befinr  bam  tata  rAmo  fostnit  and  knit  togidder, 
tw  diaace  ane  hoiae,  havaod  aae  sair  bafc,  is  lymg  in  the  said 
gait,  and  ane  of  the  sheep  pasrin  be  the  ane  side  of  the  hors^  and 
die  other  sheep  be  the  uther  side^  swa  that  the  band  qubair- 
with  the)r  are  bmid  toidi  or  kittle  his  aair  bait,  and  he  thairby 
movit  dois  arise,  and  carryis  the  said  scheip  with  him  heir  and 
thair,  uatill  at  last  he  onmis  and  enteris  in  ane  mile  havand  ane 
fire,  without  ane  kdpar,  and  skatteris  the  fire,^nhairb^  tlie 
milii,horBeu  *  -  .   .  ^       ..       ^  . 

the  dkatth  ? 

the shein,  because*] 

King's  me  street,  .er  eooMnoan  paosnge :  and  the  milU.  .». 
pay  for  the  mihi,  and  the  hanb,  and  for  all  other  damnage  and 
akaith,  because  he  left  ane  fire  in  the  mib,  without  ana 
kaipar.** 

Haw  strongly  does  die  following  enactaaent  reeemUe  the 
baibaroos  policy  practised  toward  the  poor  negro  in  out 
slave  colonies  in  the  present  day  1 

«  Gif  ony  man  is  fond  within  the  King^s  land,  havand  na 
proper  lord  or  master^  he  aall  have  the  space  of  xv.  dayis  to  get 
him  amaster I  And  nf  he,  within  the  aaid  time^  foidis  na  lord 
nor  master,  he  aall  give  ane  unlaw  of  yiy  Ity  to  the  Kfaig^a  Jus>. 
tice  :  And,  mairover,  the  Kincs  Justice  sail  pot  his  peraoun  in 
presonn,  and  keip  him  to  the  King's  behove,  tUl  he  get  ane  lord 
and  master." 

A  nuin  Arom  whom  it  was  possible  to  levy  a  fine  of  eight 
cows  might  have  passed,  one  ivoold  think,  ptetty  m^for  h&a 
own  master. 

Shade  of  Croker— the  land-surveyor^  we  mean,  not  the 
Seoetaryw-with  how  much  ingenuity  is.  the.  passage  to  ba 
allowed  at  the  centra  of  a-stream,  marked  out  in  the  M. 
lowing  enactment  I  The  idea  is  ezeeUent.  We  question  i: 
the  Boundary  Commissioners-*the  fabricators  of  schedule 
M  of  the  great  charter  of  our  libenies^were  aware  of 
such  a  mode  of  admeasurement. 

« It  is  statute  and  ordanit  be  King  Alacamdcr  at  PtHk  oa 
ThmndaMy  befoir  the  feist  of  danet  Margartty  with  coosent  of 
the  Erlis,  Bar«"»"3  and  Judges  of  ScotUMd,  that  the  midst  of 
the  water  sail  be  Ae^  in  sa  mekill  that  ane  swine  of  thre  zeii: 
Bttid  and  weill  fed,  is  of  lenth,  and  may  turn  him  within  it,  in 
sic  ane  maner,  that  nather  his  gmnzie  [mouth]  nor  hb  tail  tuicb 
ony  of  the  sides  of  tha  ciuivsi  that  tr  bi^t  on  ilk  side  of  (he 
water,"  ^ ' 
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The  <«  CbmhncrUnc  of  Scotland"  in  the  «  Air,**  (or dr. 
cuit  court  ?)  which  he  is  directed  to  hold,  is  enjoined  to 
Bummon  before  bim  the  varii^usfiuictionariet  connected  With 
the  burgb,  and  to  <<  challenge  them  on  particulars  which 
fUT  set  forth  at  length.  From  the  challenge  which  he  is 
directed  to  make,  as  well  as  from  various  enactments  in  the 
'  coui-ee  of  the  statute-book,  it  appears  that  there  were  per* 
'  sons  appointed  as  "  gusteris  and  tasteris,**  and  "  prysouris," 
to  see  that  the  "  baxters,''  «  brouster-wiffis,**  and  «  flesh- 
ouris**  not  only  offered  for  sale  goods  of  proper  quality,  hut 
that  they  (the  prysouris)  should. also  lU  the  price  at  which 
such  articles  were  to  be  sold,  and  to  which  price  the  traders 
were  obliged  to  agree  <<  under  the  pane  ofane  unlaw."  The 
sign  or  signal  by  which  the  "  brouster-wiffis "  gave  notice 
to  the  '<  gusteris  and  tasteris  of  aill  that  they  come  and 
taist  it,"  appears  to  have  been  a  stick  or  staff  denonunat- 
ed  an  <<  aill  wand,"  which  they  were  obliged  to  display 
whenever  their  ale  was  ready  for  tbe  inspection  of  the 
**  guBter."  The  "  guster  and  taster "  was  then  bound  to 
repair  to  the  said  "  brousteris,"  and  to  remain  on  the  **  mid- 
Btrei't,"  and  send  ane  of  his  company  into  the  house  along 
with  « thair  serjand  to  elect  and  cheise  the  barrel  or  pitcher 
quhairof  tboy  will  taist."  From  the  form  of  challenge,  it 
appears  to.  have  been  matter  of  complaint  against  the*'  gus- 
teris" that  «  they  drank  in  ilk  hous  quhair  they  soald  hot 
anis  taist,  quhairthrow  they  tine  their  gust  and  ar  maid 
drunkc."  The  particular  manner  by  which  the  **  bairteris  " 
end  flcghouris**  gave  notice  to  the  "  prysour"  is  not 
tioncd. 

'  As  a  specimen  of  the  *^  challenges,"  it  may  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  select  that  of  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  wea- 
vci-ftl 

CUALLjEyOB  or  TA^UtOURlS. 

In  the  first,  thay  makrduse  aad  skreidis  in  men*s  daith, 
limes  for  haist,  and  sometimes  for  jgnorance.  Iteoh  That  thay 
tak  pieces  and  skreidis  to  sleives,  and  uther  ranall  tbiogis. 
Itemy  'i'hat  tliay  roak  men's  garmentis  and  claethis  otherwayis 
than  men  biddis  thame.  /Cent,  That  they  sew  with  false  threid 
and  graitfa. 
■    Item,  1  hat  thay  kdp  not  thair  day  to  ilk  nian. 

Item,  That  thay  male  thame  masteris  or  thay  can  knaw  the 
craft,  in  freit  ftkaithing  of  tbe  Kinff  and  pepilU 

Item,  That  thay  work  on  htly-dayis,  aganis  the  law  of 
God. 

CHALLKKO^  OW  SOVTBait. 

In  the  first,  that  thay  bark  and  mak  sdioone  nthenrsyis  than 
law  will ;  that  is.  thay  buy  not  sic  hides  as  has  the  horn  and  the 
eare  of  equal  lentL 

Item^  That  thay  mak  schoone,  botes,  or  uther  gtcUh^  of  ihe 
Icddcr  befoir  it  be  barkit. 

Item,  That* thay  sew  with  false  and  rotten  threid,  throw  the 
quhilk  the  schoone  ar  tint  befoir  tboy  he  half  worn. 
'    Item,  Thdt  qoheir  thay  sou kl  give  thair  Jiedder  gude  oyle  or 
taulch,  tbav  give  it  but  water  and  salt. 

Item,  That  thay  mak  schoone  and  work  of  it  or  it  be  wrocbt 
or  correitf  in  greit  prejodiee  of  the  King^s  liegse. 

CRALLBNOe  OF  WEBSTARI8. 

In  the  first,  that  thay  mak  over  lang  thnimis,  in  skaithing  of 
the  pepil. 

^  Item,  That  quhair  thay  fak  in  with  weichtis,  qnhen  thay 
^f  e  oat  tiie  claith  thay  mak  it  donk  and  wet,  castaod  water  oo 
It,  and  uther  tbingis,  tu  canse  it  to  wey,  and  thairthrow  juddand 
to  thameselfis  ane  greit  quantitie  out  of  it 

Item,  That  thay  tak  ane  man's  saim,  and  puttis  in  ane  uther 
man's  web  for.haist. 

-  Tailora  have  been  long  provcrbfal  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
promisM;  but  we  were  not  aware  that  it  dated  so  far 
bade.  ■  The  object  in  making  it  illegal  for  shoemakers  to 
buy  such  hides  as  had  the  horns  and  cais  of  unequal  length, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine.  To  such  as  are  curious  in  the 
old  laws  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  curious  and 
well-known  collection  6f  Murray  of  Glendook : — they  will 
there  find  much  to  amuse.  It  is  unfbrtnnatc,  however, 
that  his  collection  begins  only  at  the  reign  of  James  I.  For 
the  many  curious  enactments  previous  to  that  reign,  should 
the  inquiier  wish  to  push  his  researches  farther,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  such  compilations^  as  that  to  which  we 
hare  becm  indebted  for  the  above  extracts.  <<  Ane  admonjtion 


tuiching  t^e  huikcs  cohtenand  the  lawes  of  this  Realnte** 
will  be  fonnd  at  the  end  of  ^ene*s  ^  Eacpedtioa  of  tht 
termes  and  difficill  wordes  contained  in  the  foure  bnlkcs  of 
Regiam  Majestatem." 

STATISTICAL  VERSES. 

The  following  verses  were  sent  td  Sir  John  Sinclair  by  the 
eccentric,  benevolent,  and  pious  miiuster  of  Lochcarron  en 
the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire :  a  man  of  whom  many  dndl 
stories  are  told,  and  who  is  most  affectionately  remembered 
by  his  parishioners  by  the  name  of  «  The  Good  Mr.  Lauch- 
LAX."  After  stoutly  resisting  the  <<  Whig  MinisterB,"  as  the 
Evangelical  preachers  were  long  called  by  Highlanders,  this 
parish  si^bmitted,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or 
rather  earlier,  to  an  apostle  militant,  named  Eneas  Saae  ; 
whom,  after  atteqipting  to  bum,  they  came  almost  to  wor- 
ship. He  attacked  the  v:ces  of  his  parishioners  with  iht 
arm  of/lesh  ;  fought  Seaforth^s  factor  on  a  Sunday  with 
daymore  and  dirk,  and  put  him  to  flight ;  and  ezpelledy 
with  the  strong  hand,  the  mistress  whom  Malcolm  Roy, 
another  of  his  flock,  kept  in  the  house  with  his  wife.  He 
was.  very  passionate,  hnt  made  his  parishioners  ^'  warm 
Christians^  His  successor,  the  eccentric  poet  we  are  about 
to  quotes  says  quaintly  of  the  people, — ^  They  have  a  strong 
attachment  to  religion,  yet  would  be  the  better  for  a  little 
more.  They  are  hospitable,  charitable,  engaging  and  oblig. 
ing ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  very  few  of  them  would  refuse 
a  dram."  Mr.  Lauchlan  was  at  deadly  fend  with  female 
neck-frills,  and  with  the  combs  with  which  the  girls  begaa 
to  tuck  up  their  hair,  instead  of  the  primitive  snood. 

This  same  statistical  account 

Is  sent  to  please  Sir  John, 
And  if  Jt  be  not  elegant. 

Let  critics  throw  a  stonob 

We  have  not  fine  materials. 

And  our  account  is  f^n ; 
Our  purluig  streams  are  well  enoogb. 

But  we  have  too  miich  rain. 

In  Humbay  there's  a  harbour  fine. 
Where  snips  their  course  may  steer  ; 

Such  as  are  bnildinr  villages 
Might  build  a  village  there. 

From  Castle  Strom  there  is  a.  road 

Straight  down  to  Kewock  Ferry,* 
And  by  this  road  tbe  men  of  Skyo 

Do  all  thdr  whisky  carry. 

Our  girbi  arc  dressed  in  cloak  and  gown^ 

And  think  themselves  right  bonny ; 
Each  conies  on  Sunday  to  the  Kirk, 

In  hopes  to  see  her  Johnny. 

A  droVer,  when  the  sermon's  done, 

Will  ask  tlie  price  of  cows. 
But  the  good,  honest  Christian 

Will  stick  to  Gospd  news. 

We  call  for  tea  when  we  are  sick« 
When  we  want  salt  we  grumble; 
When  drovers*  offecs  are  not  brisk, 
•    It  makes  our  hopes  to  tumble. 

Tlie  parson  has  no  horse  nor  farm^ 

Nor  goat,  nor  watch,  nor  wife : 
Without  an  augmentation,*)*  too^ 

He  leads  a  happy  life. 

Now,  good  Sir  John,  it  was  for  you 

I  gatoered  all  this  new  s  ; 
But  you  will  say  that  1  forgot 

To  count  the  sheep  and  cows. 

Of  these  we  hate  a  number,  too ; 

But  then,  Hwixt  you  and  I, 
The  number  they  would  never  tell. 

For  fear  the  beasts  should  dic.| 


•  Keeeook,  the  Ferry  at  Ifiremeai,  from  whence  s  Fariiamentsry 
road  goes  acrofi  tbe  island  to  Lochcarron. 

f  The  stipend  of  Lochcarron  was  then  worth  little  more  than  L50« 
with  a  fflebe  reckoned  at  L^  or  L4. 
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A  FEMALE  MONSTER 

EFFECTS  OK  IGNORANCE  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

GsacHE  MarGaRetre  Gottfried,  IWing  in  Bi-emen, 
VM,  iii  Miirch,  1826,  necnsrd  of  haring  caused  the  tkath  of 
a  nvmber  of  persons  by  poison.  Before  this  accusation, 
ihe  had  lired  in  apparently  easy  circumstances  in  the  mid- 
die  ranks  of  Hfp  ;  her  house  was  ele^ntiy  furnished,  and 
bcr  dress  ami  demeanour  that  of  a  lady ;  her  reputation  was 
tataiBted  ;  and  the  frequent  deaths  which  occurred  in  her 
house  were  ascribed  to  heavy  visitations  of  Ood. 

Her  father  was  a  tailor  in  Bremen ;  active  and  indus- 
crww,  but  stinxy,  selfisli,  and  inclined  to  superstition.  His 
rdifion  was  of  a  kind  that  influenced  him  as  louf  as  its 
practice  did  not  interfere  with  his  own  interests  ;  and  he 
sttesded  church  only  when  he  had  no  work  to  do  at  home. 
Gfsche  Margarethe,  and  her  twin  brother,  were  bom  in 
Man:h,  1 783.  These  were  the  only  children  of  their  fother, 
«»4,  when  about  Ibur  years  old,  were  both  sent  to  schoo^ 
mrherr  ihry  remained  till  they  were  nearly  twelve.  The 
oammencement  of  Gesche's  career  in  sin  may  be  dated  from 
hn  seventh  year,  and  was  partly  owing  to  the  avarice  of 
krr  parents.  Being  allowed  no  pocket-money,  she  was 
nnable  to  appear  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  school  com- 
^snionsy  and  she  began  to  steal  from  her  mother  small 
Anns  at  first,  but  afterwards  to  a  larger  amount.  This  did 
mat  mnain  long  concealed  ftpom  her  mother,  who,  however, 
•MTibed  it  to  the  son,  who  was  of  a  silent  bashful  disposi- 
ttoa,  rather  than  to  the  daughter,  whose  manners  were 
frank ;  and  although  the  mother  hod  afterwards  occasion 
ID  n#pect  her  dauj^ter,  still  she  could  not  be  certain,  so 
sftfolly  w«ro  the  crimes  concealed.  Her  father  was  ac- 
(astomrd  to  sing  a  hymn  every  morning  before  oommenc- 
mf  Work,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  his  daughter 
was  moved  to  tears  by  it  She  n*as,  however,  of  a  very 
contradictory  spirit,  and  her  mother  had  fcequent  occasion 
to  eompiain  of  her  conduct  As  she  became  older,  she  was 
ft  to  learn  dancing,  an  accomplishment  in  which  she 
gzratly  delighted.  She  also  attended  a  French  eUss,  where, 
to  appear  the  first  of  her  class,  she  employed  a  young  man, 
«oe  of  her  acquaintances,  to  write  her  lessons  for  her,  which 
she  then  copied  and  passed  for  her  own. 

Thus  her  life  passed  on  with  little  variety  till  she  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  although,  when  sixteen,  she  had  al- 
ready Rceived  three  oflfers  of  marriage,  which  she,  or 
nuhcr  her  fistbar,  declined.  She  was  beautiful,  and  almost 
cverywhefe  beloved  and  well  received. 

When  about  twenty,  she  received  an  ofier  of  marriage 
from  a  saddler,  of  the  name  of  Miltenberg,  which  she  was 
iadoced  to  accept.  This  marriage  proved  &r  from  happy. 
2lilienberg  had  formerly  been  married  to  a  woman  who 
radered  his  house  a  scene  of  misery  and  discord,  and  to 
avttd  bcr  society  he  always  took  rttuge  in  the  taverns,  and 
so  acquired  a  propensity  to  liquor  which  he  could  never  over- 
coBfr  He  was  induced  to  marry  again  chiefly  by  his  father ; 
for  be  had  been  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  marriage  by 
kis  former  experience,  that  he  had  little  desire  to  enter  into 
anociier  costmct,  and  frcqueut  quarrels  took  place  between 
him  and  kis  fisther  on  the  subject  Gesche  had  evinced,  no 
graaC  love  towards  him,  but  the  riches  of  the  suitor  had  a 
f99smiul  infinence  over  the  mind  of  her  father,  who  pre- 
v&iled  OB  her  to  accept  of  the  offer. 

•  Miitenberg,  however,  loved  his  wi£e,  and  the  more  he  had 
been  ashamed  of  his  ibrmer  wife  the  more  he  seemed  to  doat 
upon  this  one  ;  but  he  itill  frequented  the  taverns,  and  she 
vas  often  lefl  without  his  society  or  guidance. 

They  bad  been  ibOr  months  married  when  Gesche  met 
Gotc&ied,  her  fiutuebnaband,  at  a  ball ;  and  from  that  day 
all  ber  wishes  ircoe  directed  towards  him.  She  now  began 
to  cafamr  bar  obaeka  with  roiigef  {  hours  were  spent  before 
W  fla« ;  and  from  her  toilet  she  hurried  to  her  kitchen 
^finiow,  uid  remained  there  to  see  him  pass  to  his  oonnt- 
isf  worn  ;  ^a<  C»<tftied  t«K>k  no  notice  of  her. 

H  VM  mhtmt  thia  period,  namely,  in  September,  1807, 
tbAt  her  Hw*  M^  *^**  born.  About  the  same  time  MiU 
te^i^fgm  ^e(afi9«cq|iiaintf<l.  with  one  KaasQD,.who  used  very 


frequently  to  visit  him,  and  who  soon  concdved  a  liking 
for  his  wife^  whkh  Gesche  did  n^  leave  unretumed.  Tiieir 
intimacy  always  continued  to  increase,  and  presents  passed 
between  them.  Gesche  was  desirous  to  present  to  Kassou  a 
breast-pin  encloring  a  lock  of  her  hair,  but  did  not  well 
know  how  to  express  a  note  which  she  wished  to  send  along 
with  it  She,  therefore,  applied  to  Miltenberg,  telling  him 
that  she  wished  to  make  a  present  to  one  of  her  female 
friends,  and  requesting  him  to  write  a  note  to  be  sent  along 
with  it,  which  he  aecordingly  did.  This  she  o^ied  and 
sent  to  Kassou  along  with  the  pin. 

In  1808  she  had  a  still-bom  child,  and  after  her  confine- 
ment, began,  on  account  of  her  thin  appearance,  to  wear  not 
fbwcr  than  thirteen  pairs  cf  stays,  to  improve  her  form. 
This  was  not  discovered  till  her  arrestment  She  bow 
began  to  be  tired  of  Miltenberg  ;  calumniating  him  to  her 
parents,  and  directing  her  passions  iometimes  to  Gottfried 
and  sometimes  towards  Kassou.  She  was  obliged  to  sell 
several  articles  of  household  furniture  to  pay  some  of  her 
secret  debts,  telling  her  husband  she  wanted  the  money  to 
send  to  her  brother,  who  was  then  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Napoleon,  and  representing  to  her  mother  that  her  husband 
had  sold  them. 

In  1810  she  had  another  child,  and  had  no  sooner  re- 
covered from  her  confinement,  than,  being  Aort  of  money, 
she  resolved  to  open  her  hnsban<fs  desk.  To  accomplish 
this  she  pretended  to  have  lost  one  of  her  own  keys,  and  sent 
for  a  smith  to  get  the  desk  opened  ;  she  observed  narrowly 
how  he  proceeded,  and  after  tic  was  gone  went  and  opened- 
it  and  abstracted  ten  dollars.  Not  content  with  this^  she 
proceeded  afterwards  to  open  the  desk  of  a  gentleman  who 
lodged  in  her  house,  and  took  away  ninety  dollars.  She 
remained,  however,  unsuspected,  and  a  &vourite  with  all 
her  acquaintances ;  and  was  for  sometime  cured  of  stsaling 
by  a  fright  which  she  got  by  a  very  narrow  search  being 
made  on  the  desks  being  broken  open. 

Her  paeskm  for  Gottfried  increased  more  and  more^  and: 
the  habits  and  sickness  of  her  husband  gave  them  many  op- 
portunities of  meeting.  Her.  husband  was  intimate  withr 
Gottfried,  and  used  to  have  him  very  often  at  his  house. 
But  her  passion  was  not  confined  to  Gottfried,  it  extended 
also  to  Kassou  ;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  ber  love  for 
the  one  concealed  from  the  other  brought  her  into  many 
petty  scrapes.     Her  fbnrth  child  was  bom  in  I613t. 

Miltenberg  was  still  in  her  way.  She  had  never  loved 
him,  md  now  that  he  crossed  her  path,  she  began  to  wish 
him  dead,  that  she  might  give  fine  vent  to  her  passion  for 
Gottfried.  MUlenberg's  fother  had  lately  died,  and  she 
had  observed  nothing  partkmlariy  fearfU  in  death,  so  that 
by-degrees  she  accustomed  herself  to  the  thought  of  Milttn- 
berg  dying.  As  he  was  always  in  bad  health,  she  began  tor 
think  that,  as  hia  life  was  only  an  encambrance  to  himself, 
and  an  impediment  to  her,  it  wonld  be  no  .great  sin  to  help 
him  out  of  the  world.  In  this  state  of  mind  she  went  to  » 
fortune-teller,  who  prophesied  that  her  whole  fiunily  would 
die  before  her.  She  knew  that  her  mother  had  soom  arsenic 
which  she  kept  for  poisoning  mice.  She  accordingly  went 
to  her,  and  saying  that  she  was  troubled  with  mice  in  her 
house,  asked  if  she  knew  of  any  means  of  destroying  them, 
pretending  that  she  knew  nothing  of  poison.  Her  mother 
put  some  arsenic  on  bread,  and  pkkced  it  In  the  room  said 
to  be  infested  with  the  mice,  warning  her  daughter  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  apartment  locked  for  fear  of  misdiief 
to  the  children.  A  day  or  twoafler  this,  Gesche  went  int9 
the  room  and  took  away  the  poison,  which  she  sGratcbc4 
fhmi  the  bread  as  if  the  mice  had  taken  it,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  it  to  Miltenberg.  Some  time  afterwards  her 
mother  said  that  she  would  go  and  see  if  the  mice  had  taken 
the  poison.  <<  Oh  yes  T  exclaimed  the  daughter,  **  pray 
bring  me  some  more  ;**  which  her  mother  did. 

She  was  now  in  possession  of  the  means  of  death,  hnft 
could  not  for  several  weeks  bring  herself  to  the  resolution 
of  administering  it  to  her  husband. 

At  last  she  gave  him  some^  one  morning,  to  breakfost, 
and  aftenvards  another  dose  in  some  water^ruel.  She 
could  not,  however,  approach  the  bed  of  the  sick  man  ;  it 
appeared  to  her  as  If  lie  knew  that  she  was  his  murderer ; 
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k«t  UiU  WM  for  ffom  teUyr.tbe  oaa%  m  he  recommended 
her  to  Gottfried  b^oie  he  died.  The  corpse  was  dreadfuUy 
fwoUen,  but  no  suspidep  w^s  excited. 

After  Milteaberg*!  d^Ath^  she  received  an  offer  of  mar. 
riage ;  hut  her  thoughts  b^ng  directed  to  Gottfried,  she  re- 
fosed  it.  Her  papmts  suspecting  this  to  be  the  eause  of  her 
iHusal,  told  hep  that  her  marriage  with  Gottfried  should 
Mfer  take  place  with  (heir  oonaent  Gottfkied  loved  her, 
h«t  did  not.  wish  to  marry  a  person  with  children.  She  now 
again  consulted  a  fortum^teUer^  and  received  the  same  an- 
swer.  Thos,  althou^  she  had  got  quit  of  her  husband, 
there  still  remained  serious  obeUcles  to  her  union  with 
Gottfried  ;  first  herfrither  and  mother,  and  then  her  chil- 
di«n.  She  hoped  also  to  get  possession,  by  the  death  of  her 
cdiildren,  of  a  legacy  of  about  650  dollars,  left  thsio  by  okA 
Miltenberg. 

In  April  1816,  her  mother  was  rather  unwell,  and  came 
to  live  in  her  house,  when  she  (Gesche)  happening  to  li^^t 
upon  the  packet  of  arsenic,  part  of  which  she  had  saved  and 
lodced  up,  it  immediately  occurred  to  her  to  poison  her 
mother.  As  her  mother  seemed  likely  to  recover,  she  gave 
her  the  poison  in  her  iavourite  beverage  of  lemonade ;  and 
while  mixing  it,  she  burst  Into  loud  laughter,  so  that  she 
shuddeied  at  heteelf ;  but  it  instantly  occurred  to  her,  that 
God  made  her  laugh  as  a  sign  that  her  mother  would  soon 
•  be  langhkig  inheaven.  A  witness  afterwards  said  that  she 
•ppearad  happy  at  her  mothfir*B  death. 

Death  now  IbUowed  death  with  fearful  rapidity.  The 
wtgj  first  day  after  her  mothei^s  burial,  Gesche  was  sitting 
in  m  room  with  her  second  youngest  child  on  her  knee;  the 
«lMiiglit  of  poisoning  it  occurred  to  her,  and  without  hesi- 
tating m  moment,  she  administered  to  the  childeome  arsenic 
Oft  A  piece  of  the  cake  which  had  been  presented  at  the  bu- 
rial of  its  grandmother.  This  was  on  the  10th  ^  May,  and 
on  the  18th,  without  the  least  remorse,  she  poisoned  her 
ddest  child.  In  the  agony  of  death,  it  clasped  iU  arms 
Konnd  the  moAer^s  neck,  but  Gesche  remained  unmored. 
Two  weeks  afterward^  she  poisoned  her  father.  About  ten 
weeks  after  these  events,  while  her  son  was  sitting  on  her 
knee^  he  asked  her  why  God  took  away  all  her  diildren  ? 
This  pierced  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  immediately  resolved 
that  he  also  dMwld  die.. 

Thos,  in  the  dwrt  interval  between  May  and  September, 
she  mui4ered  both  her  parents  and  her  children.  But  the 
death  of  so  many  in  ao  short  a  space  of  time^  naturally  ex- 
cited  seme  suspicion,  and  to  silence  thi%  she  was  advised  by 
her  fkknds  t6  have  the  body  of  the  child  opened.  This  she 
fcadUy  consented  to,  and  the  chUd  was  declared  to  have 
died  of  iaflammatkm  of  the  bowels. 

in  thie  mimrr'j  a«  the  thought,  was  every  obstacle  to  her 
mairiage  with  Gottfried  removed  $  but  Gottfried  hiqiself  did 
not  show  any  particular  desire  to  marry  her,  although  he 
liked  her  company  9  and  so  the  H'inter  of  1815-16  paaMd 
fine  f^tnn  murder.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  in  May  1816,  that 
her  brother  ittumed  home  a  cripple  and  in  rags,  having 
lost  tlM  use  of  his  feet  in  the  Russian  campaign.  Heie^ 
then,  might  be  another  obatade  to  her  marriage;  at  all 
erenta,  1m  must  share  her  father's  property  with  her.  This 
was  motive  enough  for  his  death.  As  al|-eady  mentioned, 
he  arrived  on  SMurday,  or,  as  some  say,  on  Friday,  after  a 
loogabaence;  he  was  poisoned  on  Sunday,  and,  to  avoid 
BNspioioB,  she  passed  a  great  part  of  the  time  at  hisbedsider 
On  every  oosa^on^  she  had  the  precaMtion  to  employ  a  di& 
inent  physician.  Sddeoi  or  never  did  any  of  them  attend 
two  of  htf  patiflBts. 

Another  ohetede,  however,  arose ;  Gottfried  would  not 
marcy  her.  But  this  also  she  overcame^  by  the  interest  of 
aosne  of  his  frknds.  His  original  ref^isal  had  hurt  her,  and 
s|ie  began  to  dislike  himy  and  came  to  the  reeolution  of 
poisoning  hia  alsOb  But  she  thought  him  rich,  and  there- 
§mBt  detennined  at  all  events  first  to  many  him,  in  orAer>  to 
be  made  his  heir,  and  then  to  execnto  her  purpose.  Out 
Monday  morning,  she  and  Gottfried  had  resolved  to  make  a 
pleasnro  party  to  a  little  distance  out  of  town  ;  and  iht 
seised  this  opportunity  of  poisoning  him,  that  his  sirkHeas 
might  appear  the  more  unexpected.     While  he  was  <t%Jbi|i 


might  make  sure  of  the  property.  Thus  had  she  iwlsoned 
fiither,  mother,  brother,  and  children,  In  order  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  Gottfried,  and  at  length  we  find  him  also  in 
the  list  of  her  victims. 

She  seemed  now  to  delight  in  murder,  and  the  slightest 
cause  was  sufl&cient  to  decide  upon  the  life  or  death  <^  any 
of  her  relations.  She  was  disappi^ted,  however,  as  to 
Gottfried's  riches,  for,  instead  of  wealth,  he  left  her  debt, 
and  it  required  all  her  socretiveqess  to  conceal  her  disap* 
polntment. 

Now  that  she  was  alone,  s>e  occasionally  felt  severely  the 
loss  of  her  children ;  often  When  she  thought  of  them,  she  shut, 
herself  up  in  her  garret,  and  wept  bitterly.  She  carefully 
avoided  schools,  and  every  place  where  children  were  to  be 
met ;  and  seemed  to  be  particularly  conscientious  in  paying 
off  the  d<SbtA  of  Gottfried.  She  loved  money,  not  so  much 
for  its  own  ^ake,  as  because  it  afforded  her  the  means  of 
nudcing  a^figure  among  her  acquaintances,  and  so  of  grati- 
fying Jier  vaAity. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  murders^  she  was  not  unhappy ; 
she  became  acquainted  with  H — ^-.  (the  name  is  not  given,) 
and  in  his  company  forgot  all  her  sin%  and,  in  her  own 
words,  believed  herself  the  happiest  in  the  worid.  She  re- 
joiced in  her  reputation,  especially  to,  after  the  death  of 
Gottfried,  she  again  immediately  received  an  offer  of  inar^ 
riage,  which  she  refused.  She  had  one .  child  by  Gottfried, 
be^tten  before  marriage.  We  find  at  this  period  another 
instance  of  her  hypocrisy ;  some  one  requested  from  her  the 
loan  of  sermons,  which  she  delivered,  with  the  request  that 
great  care  of  them  should  be  taken,  as  they  were  the  only 
means  by  which  she  was  able  to  sustain  so  many  judgmenta 
She  never  read  any  of  them.  Whenever  she  attempted  to 
read  the  BiM^  she  thought  the  perusal  of  it  of  no  uss^ 
and  immediately  cloeed  the  book. 

She  was  now  often  ill  supplied  with  money,  but  always 
found  means  of  borrowing ;  often  obtaining  it  from  one  in 
order  to  pay  another.  After  the  deatii  of  Gottfried,  she 
seems  to  have  itsted  for  some  years  tnm  her  murders,  and 
during  that  time  to  have  had  little  to  occupy  her  mind  ex- 
cept the  caro  of  proaerving  her  reputation  untainted.  In 
1893  she  went  to  Stade  to  q»end  a  few  weeks  with  some 
fUends.  Here,  before  she  was  aware,  her  money  fialed  her ; 
she  was  too  proud  to  own  it,  and  could  get  none  fhmi 
home ;  she  knew  no  peraon  from  whom  she  mi^  borrow, 
and  had  recourse  to  falsehood.  She  broke  the  key  of  her 
drawer  in  the  lock,  threw  it  away,  and  then  raised  an  alnm 
that  somebody  had  stolen  her  money  out  of  the  drawee. 
The  drawer  was  forced  open,  and  no  money  appewed,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that  she  had  been  vob- 
bedk  Being  obliged  to  take  an  oath  before  a  magistrate 
that  this  was  the  case^  she  did  not  scruple  to  commit  per- 
jury ;  afler  which  ahe  got  a  supply  of  money  from  her 
friends. 

From  time  to  time  she  received  offers  of  marriage^  all  of 
which  she  turned  to  good  account,  by  extorting  money' 
frmn  her  admirers  &»»  was  reputed  rich,  and  in  thia  h^ 
lief  her  admirers  readily  yielded  to  her  requests. 

One  of  them,  named  Zimmermann,  was  thus  induced  t» 
advance  her  very  considerable  8um%  which  she  repaid  with 
a  great  shew  of  tenderness.  She  was  betrothed  to  him,  but 
he  too  was  doomed  to  swell  the  list  of  her  victims;  aftec 
eztfacting  all  the  booty  in  her  power,  she  poisoned  him  by 
degrees,  thai  she  might  have  an  oppoitonity  of  shewing  her 
tenderness  to  him  during  his  fdckness^  and  thus  lull  suspi- 
den.  By  his  death  she  was  free  of  the  money  due  to  him, 
which  he  had  advanced  on  her  word  alone,  without  taking 
a  legal  obligation.  ^    . 

She  now  b^gan  to  poison  her  acquaintaaoes,  without  any 
visible  motive  s.— a  cldld  came  to  congimiulate  bar  on  her 
birth-day,  andreceived  adoeeonapieeeof  biaouit:  afMend 
called  one  forenoon^  and  also  received  a  dose;  and  she  tried 
the  strength  of  her  poison  on  another  of  her  friends,  on  wbase 
foes  it  caused  blotches  to  ^»peaiv 

She  gave  a  doae  to  one  of  her  lodgers,  that,  during  his 
sickness,  she  might  plunder  his  pantry. '  Zimmermann  bad 
a  cousin  named  Kleine^  in  Hanover,  from  whom  she  suco 


deathbedi  iht  sent  for  a  priest  to  marry  thein,  so  that  wj^eeded  in  boirowing  800  dollars,  b«t  he  became  impaticKi 
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Ikr  repay  limit,  and  she  bad  obIj  SOO  to  glre  him.  In  this 
predicament  she  set  out  for  Hanorer,  with  tlie  intention  of 
poisoning  Kleine,  thlnlcing  by  his  death  to  gain  delay. 
Sbs  acoompUsbed  lier  end,  and  after  his  death  affirmed  that 
Aft  bad  giren  him  a  doable  Louis  d*or  tlie  day  before 
be  died ;  but  the  whole  story  was  a  fiUsebood.  She  com- 
mitted also  several  other  murders  for  purely  selfish  ends, 
but  tbe  soul  sickens  in  reporting  them. 

She  was  now  often  in  want  of  money,  and  therefore  could 
BOt  keq»  up  a  large  establishment,  so  that  she  was  obliged 
to  sell  her  bouse  to  a  person  named  Rumpti^  at  the  same 
fime  reterring  a  room  or  two  ibr  herself.  Rumpff  was 
isnd  of  ber,  imd  used  to  call  her  aunt,  but  he  had  not  been 
more  than  eight  weeks  in  the  house  when  his  wife  died, 
and  be  himself  foil  into  bad  health.  He  could  do  nothing 
biit  run  about  searching  the  whole  house,  from  the  garret 
to  the  cellar,  for  the  cause  of  bis  trouble. 

It  chanced  that  be  kept  a  pig ;  and  wishing  to  hare  it 
killed,  he  sent  for  a  butcher  for  that  purpose.  The  butcher, 
with  the  view  of  pleasing  him,  brought  to  his  room  a  choice 
Mt  of  the  pork,  of  which  Rumpff  partook,  putting  the  re- 
maindtr  into  his  pantry.  On  the  morrow  he  went  to  cut 
a  tike  from  it,  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  in  a  diflferent 
position  from  that  in  which  he  had  left  it  the  day  before, 
and  he  perceived  also  that  it  was  covered  with  a  white 
powder.  This  excited  his  suspicions ;  he  had  the  substance 
examined,  and  detected  poison.  Gesche*8  motive  for  this 
crime  was  to  endeavour  to  regain  possession  of  her  house. 
She  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 

The  work  before  us,  from  which  these  particulars  have 
been  derived,  gives  no  account  of  the  trial  or  execution, 
which,  as  we  are  informed,  is  reserved  for  a  separate  pub- 
lication ';  but  it  mentions  that,  in  prison,  she  was  torment- 
ed by  dreams,  in  which  she  saw  her  victims  sitting  in  the 
cburch jard  and  beckoning  to  her ;  and  she  was  often  so 
much  afhiid,  that,  immed^tely  on  awakening,  she  could 
not  remain  longer  in  bed. 

The  following  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  High 
Court  of  Bremen,  on  17th  September,  1830  : — 

**  The  Court  of  Justice,  in  terms  of  the  law,  and  after 
the  inquiries  have  been  conducted  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  22d  May  last,  fii|d  the  widow  of  Michael  Christopher 
GoUfHed,  Gesche  Margarethe,  fbrmerly  Timm,  accused  of 
poisoning,  and  of  several  other  ofiences,  to  be  guilty  of  the 
following  crimes,  as  proven,  besides  several  robberies, 
firaods,  mmI  peijuries,  and  attempted  abortion  of  her  off- 

<<  1.  T6  have  poisoned  both  her  parents,  her  Arte  cbll- 
dben,  her  fint  and  second  husbands,  ber  suitor  Paul  Tho- 
mas Kimmermann,  Anne  Lucie  Meyerholtx,  Johann 
Mosses,  die  wlft  of  Jobaan  Rumpff  otherwise  Ment^  the 
wiii  of  Frederic  Schmidt  otherwise  Cmrnelius,  and  Frederic 
Kkine  of  Hanover;  and  also  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
KUm,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Sdimidt,  by  p<^son,  al. 
dMogb  fUs  Is  not  proven  to  have  been  IntentiodaL 

«S.  Several  times  to  have  given  poison  to  the  said 
Johann  Rompll^  with  the  Intention  of  kllling  htm,  and 
tlM*^  CBualng  to  bhn  a  severe  llfaiesi: 

<<  &  To  have  given  p<^son  to  seTeral  otbw  Individuals^ 
wMMNit  any  proven  Intention,  but  wUdi  was  more  or  less 
is^juHoQa  to  their  health. 

^  The  Court  of  Justice^  theteibre,  acooriUng  to  the  penal 
code,  Art  19(^  and  taking  into  consideration  the  milder 
^riiidpies  «f  the  present  usages  of  the  law,  condenm  the 
necosed,  the  widow  of  Michael  Christopher  Gottfried,  as 
Imt  weH-merltcd  punisluisent,  and  to  sorve  asa  warning  to 
•Cbers,  to  death  by  the  sword,  and  intrusts  to  the  criminal 
court  the  execution  and  pobUeation  of  the  sentence^  and 
«lao  the  adoption  of  all  necessary  measures  i  all  the  ex. 
peases  caused  by  the  Inquiries,  judgment  and  punishment, 
|o  be  paid  from  the  Ibnds  wUdi  she  leaves,  so  fbr  as  tbey 
ikaU  be  snAdent*' 

[For  tbces  strange  partlcalars,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
PkrHdiofkmi  JmmaL] 

A  conespeBdentof  the  Aih^iunmt,  an  admlraUe  Uteiary 
fnper,  fai  maitloaing  this  woman,  says,  « that  her  case 
MNttte  the  SMWt  onpmedented  riddk  •nfecotd*    Thov^ 


the  oflteder  stands  accusal  with  the  polseBdng  of  botb  lur 
parents,  three  children,  one  brother,  two  husbands,  one 
suitor,  two  pregnant  women,  friends  male  and  Ibmale^ 
helpless  children,  and  domestic  companions;  thcsigh  ao. 
cused  of  adultery,  fblse^witnessing,  peijuvy,  tlieft,  calumny, 
and  swindling,  she  seems  endued  with  a  singular  mildness 
of  temper,  appears  to  possess  a  decided  inclination  to  kind 
and  benevolent  acts,  and  betrays  outward  susceptibility  fbr 
what  is  noble  and  generous.**  The  article  fh>m^hlcb  wte 
have  copied  solves  this  riddle  on  the  principles  of  the 
Phrenologists ;  but  for  the  solution  we  must  refinr  to  the 
Journal  itself.  No.  XXXIL 

BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF 

TithEHf  WALKER,  A  GCHTLCWOHAIV  OIT  RSATSir*» 
MAKiyO. 

Helek  Walker  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer, 
or  labourer  at  Dalwhalnu  in  the  parish  of  Irongray/  From 
whence  her  parents  came  is  not  known,  but  it  Is  generally 
believed  that  tbey  were  what  are  called  "  incomers**  into 
the  parish  of  Irongray,  and  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Walkers  of  Cloudoi,  a  race  alike  distinguished  for  m- 
spectabiHty  and  longevity,  and  Who  have  flourished  thn^ 
out  of  mind  upon  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Calm.     At  heir 
father*s  death,  his  widow,  who  was  then  w^  stricken  in 
years,  became  dependant  fbr  support  on  the  industry  of  bei^ 
daughters,  Nelly  and  Tibby  Walker.    But  this  the  former 
was  fhr  fhmi  viewing  in  the  light  of  a  hardship—  she  who 
was  Eo  ridi  in  sisterly,  could  not  be  defldent  in  filial  afec- 
tion — and  1  have  been  Informed  by  Elisabetfa  Grierson, 
housekeeper  to  Mr.  Stott,  optician,  Dumfries,  who,  when  a 
^lassie,**  knew  Hden  well,  that  though  sometimes  con. 
strained  to  dine  on  dry  bread  and  water,  rather  than  pinch 
her  poor  old  mother,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  Idea  that 
a  blessing  flowed  from  her  virtuous  abstinence,  and  that 
<<  she  was  as  clear  in  the  complexion,  and  looked  as  lik^ 
her  meat  and  work  as  the  best  of  them.*'    Helen  Walker 
at  this  time,— that  is  at  least  « sixty  years  since,'* — ^was 
much,  as  the  phrase  goes,  about  BliBabetfa*^  flithei^s  house ; 
nursed  her  mother  during  her  cenflnement,  and  even  acted 
as  the  leading  gossip  at  aH  the  christenings ;  was  respected 
as  a  conscientious  auxiliary  in  the  harvest,  and  unHbtmhf 
invited  to  share  the  good  things  of  rural  lifb,  when  the 
mari  happened  to  be  killed,  or  a  melde¥  of  com  was  brought 
from  the  milL    Her  conversational  powers  were  of  a  high 
order,  considerfaig  her  humble  situation  In  lift ;  her  lan- 
guage   most  correct,  ornate,   and    pointed  >  her  deport- 
ment sedate  and  dignified  In  the  extreme^    Bfany  of  the 
neighbours  regarded  ber  as  <^  a  little  pentft  body^-^that  Is 
conceited  or  proud ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  bore  will, 
ing  testimony  to  her  exemplary  conduct  and  unwearied  at- 
tendance  on  the  duties  of  religion.  Wet  or  dry,  she  appear- 
ed regularly  at  the  parish  cburch,  and  even  when  at  horaej 
delighted  in  searching  the  Scriptures  daily.    On  a  small 
round  table  the  «<big  ha*  Bible**  usually  lay  open,  and 
though  « household  affislrs   would  often  call  herhence,*^ 
it  was  observed  by  her  visitors  that  when  she  lacked  Msure 
to  read  continuously,  she  sometimes  glanced  at  a  tin^t 
verse,  and  then  appeared  to  ponder  the  suhjeet  deeply*    A 
thunder  storm,  which  appals  most  females,  had  On  bet 
quite  an  opposite  effect.    While  the  demental  war  con- 
tinued, it  was  her  custom  to  repair  to  the  door  of  her  cot. 
tage,  the  knitting  gear  In  hand,  and  well-coned  BlUe  op^ 
hdknt  her,  and  when  questioned  on  the  subjAt  by  her 
wondering  neighbours^  she  replied,  ^That  she  was  not 
afraid  of  thunder,  and  that  the  Almighty,  If  soMk  were  his 
divine  pleasure^  covdd  smite  In  the  dty  as  weU  as  hi  the 
field.*'    Helen,  though  a  woman  of  small  statwe,  had  been 
rather  well-fiivoured  in  her  youth.    On  one  occarfon  die 
told  Elizabeth  Grierson  fliat  she  sbouM  not  do  as  she  had 
done,  but  **  winnow  the  com  when  the  wind  blew  in  the 
bam-door.**    By  this  she  meant  that  die  diould  not  bold 
her  head  too  high,  by  rejecting  the  olfor  of  a  husband  when 
H  came  in  her  way ;  and  when  joked  on  the  subject  of  ma* 
trimony  hersd^  she  confessed,  though  reluctantly,  that  die 
OQce  bad  a  sweetheart— a  youth  she  esteemed,  and  by  whom 
diei»a|iDed  she  wis  rejected  in  turn  { that  her  lorer,  at 
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a  fiiir  time)  oivvrtook  lierH>a  horwbiMic,  mid  timt  when  she 
Askcd  him  to  take  her  up,  answered  fsUy,  *'  Thnt  I  ivill, 
Helen,  if  you  can  ride  an  inch  behind  the  taiL**  The  lerity 
of  this  ansn'er  oifcnded  her  greatly,  and  from  that  moment 
•he  cast  the  recreant  from  her  heart,  and  never,  a&  she  con- 
Asssed,  loved  again, 

I  regret  thnt  I  am  unable  to>fix  the  cxaet  date  of  the  prin- 
cipal incident  in  Helen  Walker's  life.  I  belieye,  however, 
that  it  occurred  a  few  years  peevioiia  to  the  more  lenient 
law  anent  child  murder,  which  waa  passed  in  1736.  At 
this  time  her  sister  Tibby,  who  was  considerably  younger, 
aud  a  comely  girl,  resided  in  the  same  cottage  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  their  father,  a  worthy-  man,  was  also 
alive.  Isabella  ti-us  courted  by  a  youth  of  the  name  of 
Waugit,  who  had  the  character  of  being  rathrr  wild,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  8naix»,  and  became  pi-egnant,  though  she  ob- 
stinately denied  the  fact  to  the  last  The  neighbours,  bow- 
ever,  suspected  that  a  child  hod  been  bom,  and  repeatedly 
urged  her  to  confess  her  fault.  But  she  was  deaf  to  their 
entreaties,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  a  dead  infant,  which 
Was  found  shortly  after  in  the  Cairn,  or  Clouden.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  soon  bruited  abi-oad,  and  by  the  directions 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guthrie^  of  Irongray,  the  suspected  person, 
and  corpus  delicHf  were  carried  before  the  authorities  for 
examination.  The  unnatural  mother  was  committed  to 
4)risou,  and  confined  in  ivhat  was  called  the  "  thiefs  hole^** 
in  the  old  jail  of  Dumfries — a  grated  room  on  the  ground 
Aoor,  whither  her  seducer  sometimee  repaired  and  conversed 
with  her  through  the  grating.  When  the  day  of  trial  ar- 
rircd,  Helen  was  told  that  <*  a  single  word  of  her  month 
%1'ould  save  her  sister,  and.  that  she  would  have  time  to  re- 
pent  afterwards  ;**  but  trying,  as  was  the  ordeal,  harassing 
the  alternative,  nothing  could  shake  her  noble  fortitude, 
her  enduring  and  virtuous  resolution.  Bleep  for  nights  fied 
from  hier  pillow  :  mos^  finYently  she  prayed  for  help  and 
succour  in  the  time  of  need  ;  often  she  wept  till  the  tears 
refused  to  ftoyr,  ond  her  heart  seemed  too  large  for  her 
body  ;  but  still  no  arguments,  however  subtle — no  en- 
trejities,  however  agonizing— could  induce  her  to  offend  her 
Mflkcr  by  swerving  from  the  truth. 

Her  sister  was  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed  at  the  termination  of  the  usual  period  of  six  weeks. 
The  result  is  well  known,  and  is  tnily  as  powerfully  set 
forth  in  the  novel.  Immediately  after  the  conviction,  Helen 
Wiilkir  borrowed  a  sum  of  money,  procured  one  or  more 
letters  of  recommendation,  and,  without  any  other  guide 
than  the  public  road,  began  to  wend  her  way  to  the  City  of 
London — a  journey  which  was  then  considered  more  for- 
midable than  a  voyage  to  America  is  in  our  day.  Over 
lier  best  attire  she  threw  a  plaid  and  hood,  ^valked  bare- 
footed the  whole  way,  and  completed  the  distance  in  four- 
teen  days,  lliough  her  .feet  were  *'  sorely  blistered,**  her 
whole  frame  exhausted,  and  her  spirits  sadly  jaded,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  rest  until  she  had  inquired  her  way 
to  the  residence  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle.  As  she  arrived 
at  the  door,  his  Grace  was  just  about  to  step  into  his  carriage, 
and  as  the  moment  was  too  critical  to  be  lost,  the  heroic  pil- 
grim presented  her  petition,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  urged 
its  prayer  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  natural  elo- 
quence, that  more  than  realized  the  well-known  saying  of 
'<  snatching  a  girace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.**  Here  again 
the  result  is  well  known  ;  a  pardon  was  procured  and  des- 
patched to  Scotland,  and  the  pilgrim,  after  her  purse  had 
been  replenished,  returned  home,  gladdened  and  supported 
by  the  consoling  thought,  that  she  had  done  her  duty  with- 
out violatiDf  her  conscience.  Towching  thb  great  chapter 
in  her  history,  she  was  always  remarkably  shy  and  re- 
served ;  but  there  is  one  person  still  alive  who  has  heard 
her  say,  that  it  was  through  « the  Almlghty^s  strength** 
that  she  was  enabled  to  meet  the  Duke  at  tlie  most  critical 
moment — a  moment  which,  if  lost,  never  might  have  been 
recalled  in  time  to  save  her  8i8ter*s  liffs. 

Tibby  Walker,  from  the  stain  cast  on  her  good  name, 
retired  to  England,  and  afterwards  became  united  to  the 
man  that  had  wronged  her,  and  with  whem,  as  is  believed, 
she  lived  happily  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century, 
her  sister  resumed  her  quiet  rural  employmentSy  and  aflir 


a  life  6f  unsullied  integrity,  died  in  Nov.  or  Dec.  1791>  at 
the  age  of  nearly  fourscore.  My  respectable  friend,  Mr. 
Walker,  found  her  residing  as  a  cottier  on  the  farm  of 
Clouden,  when  he  entered  it,  upwards  of  forty  years  agi^ 
was  excee<liiigly  kind  to  her  when  she  became  frail,  and 
even  laid  her  head  in  the  grave.  Up  to  the  period  of  her 
last  illness,  she  corresponded  regularly  with  her  sister,  and 
received  every  year  from  her  a  cheese  and  **  pepper  cake," 
jtortlons  of  which  she  took  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
her  friends  and  neighbours.  The  exact  spot  in  which  she 
was  inteiTed  was  lately  pointed  out  iu  Irongray  church- 
yard— a  romantic  cemete^  on  the  banks  of  the  Cairn — and 
though,  as  a  country  woman  said,  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  ^  but  a  stane  ta*en  aff  the  dyke.** 

This,  some  of  our  readers  need  not  be  told,  is  the  original 
Jeavie  Deans  :  a  character  too  noble  to  be  invented  :  It 
belongs  tonature  and  religion;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done 
himself  great  honour  in  adopting  and  embellishing  it.  For 
the  particulars  of  her  story,  given  above,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  M<Diarmid  of  Dumfries.  A  few  more  incidents  we 
may  take  from  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Goldic  to  Sir  Walter. 
The  Christian  heroism  of  this  poor  woman*s  character  had 
so  powerfully  struck  this  lady,  that  she  anonymously  com- 
municated to  the  Baronet  the  facto  of  which  he  has  made 
such  admirable  vse. 

Her  communication  u-as  in  these  words : 

<<  I  had  taken  for  summer  lodgings  a  cottage  near  the  old 
Abbey  of  Linduden.  It  had  formerly  been  inliabited  by  a 
lady  who  had  pleasure  in  embellishing  cottages,  which  she 
found  perhaps  homely  and  even  poor  enough ;  mine,  there^ 
fore,  possessed  many  marks  of  taste  and  elegance  unusual  in 
this  species  of  habitation  in  Scotland,  where  a  cottage  is 
literally  what  its  name  declares. 

<<  From  my  cottage  door  I  had  a  ]>artial  view  of  the  old 
Abbey  before  mentioned ;  some  of  tlie  liighest  arches  were 
seen  over,  and  some  through,  the  trees  scattci^  along  the 
land  which  led  down  to  the  ruin,  and  the  strange  fantastic 
shapes  of  almost  all  those  old  ashes  accorded  woudcrfuUx 
well  with  the  building  they  at  once  shaded  and  ornamented. 

'<  The  Abbey  itself  from  my  door  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  cottage ;  but  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  it 
was  discoveied  to  be  situated  op  a  high  perpendicular  bank^ 
at  the  foot  of  which  run  the  clear  waters  of  the  Cluden, 
where  they  hasten  to  join  the  s^vceping  Nith, 

"  Whose  distSDt  rosriog  twelU  and  (a'a.*> 
As  my  kitchen  and  parlour  were  not  very  far  distant,  I  one 
day  went  in  to  purchase  some  chickens  from  a  person  I 
heard  offering  them  for  saie.  It  was  a  little  rather  stou^. 
looking  woman,  who  seemed  to  bo  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age  ;  she  was  almost  covered  with  a  tartan 
plaid,  and  her  cap  had  over  it  a  black  silk  hood,  tied  under 
the  chin,  a  piece  of  dfess  still  much  in  use  among  ekierly 
women  of  that  rank  of  lif^  in  Scotland ;  her  eyes  were  dark, 
and  remarkably  lively  and  iBtriligent  I  entered  into  coop. 
versation  with  her,  and  began  by  asking  how  she  main- 
tained herself,  &c 

«  She  said  that  in  winter  she  footed  stoclungs,  that  is, 
knit  fieet  to  country  people's  stockings,  which  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  stocking-knitting  that  cobUing  does 
to  shoemaking,  and  is  of  course  both  less  profitable  and  less 
dignified ;  she  likewise  taught  a  few  children  to  read,  and 
in  summer  she  whiles  reared  a  hw  chickens. 

^  I  said  I  could  venture  to  guess  from  her  ftoe  she  bad 
never  been  married.  She  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and 
said,  <  I  maun  hae  the  queerest  fkce  that  ever  was  seen, 
that  ye  could  guen  that.  Now,  do  tell  me,  madam,  how 
ye  cam  to  think  sae  P*  I  told  her  it  was  from  her  cheerful 
disengaged  countenance.  Slie  said,  *  Mem,  have  ye  na  far 
mair  reason  to  be  happy  than  me,  wi*  a  gude  husband  and 
a  fine  fiimily  o*  bairns,  and  plenty  o*  every  thing  P  for  me, 
I'm  the  puirest  o*  a*  puir  bodies,  and  can  hardly  contrive 
to  keep  myseT  alive  ia  a*  the  wee  bits  o*  ways  1  hue  tell*t 
ye.*  After  someiAore  conversation,  during  wlddi  I  waa 
more  and  mote  pleased  with  the  old  in'taMm^  sensible  o(m- 
versetien,  and*^he  naiveit  of  her  remarks,  the  rese  to  g«ft 
away,  when  1  asked  her  nane.    Her  countenance  tuddccMj 
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dloiided,  and  site  Baid   grarely,   rather  colocuiiif ,    <  My 
t  is  Helen  Walker ;  but  your  bosband  ken^  weel  about 


**  In  the  eveninjf  I  related  how  much  1  had  been  pleas- 
ed, and  inquired  what  was  extraordinary  in  the  history  of 
Che  poor  woman.     Mr*  said,  there  were  perhaps 

#ew  more  remarkable  people  than  Helen  Walker.  She 
>iad  bMn  left  an  orphan,  with  the  charge  of  her  sigter  con- 
midenbly  younger  than  herself,  and  who  was  educated  and 
SAsiiu^ined  by  her  exertions.  Attached  to  her  by  so  many 
ti«a,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  her  feelings, 
-vrhen  she  found  that  this  only  sister  must  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  her  country  for  child-murder,  and  upon  beiTig  call- 
ed as  principal  witness  agfainst  her.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  told  Helen,  that  If  she  could  declare  that  her  sis- 
ter had  made  any  preparatiomi,  however  slight,  or  had 
l^ran  her  any  intimation  on  the  subject,  that  such  a  state- 
xneot  would  sare  her  sister*8  life,  as  she  was  the  principal 
n  itncMii  against  her.  Helen  said,  <  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
•wear  to  a  falsehood ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
^ufiiot,  I  will  give  my  oath  according  to  my  conscience.* " 

The  sequel  is  already  known. 

Mn.  Goldie  endeavoured  to  collect  further  particulars 
of  Helen  Walker,  particularly  concerning  her  journey  to 
I^ndon,  but  found  this  nearly  impossible  ;  as  the  natural 
dignity  of  her  character,  and  a  high  sense  of  family  respect- 
aldlity,  made  her  so  indissolubly  connect  her  sister^s  dis- 
pitce  with  her  own  exertions,  that  none  of  her  neighbours 
dotmt  ever  question  her  upon  the  subject.'  One  old  woman, 
a  distant  relationr  of  Helenas,  and  who  Is  still  living,  says 
she  worked  a  harvest  with  her,  but  that  she  never  ventUr. 
ed  to  ask  her  about  her  flister*^  trial,  or  her  journey  to 
I^ndon ;  <  Helen,'  she  addM,  <  was  a  lofty  body,  and  used 
a  high  style  o*  language.*  llie  same  old- woman  says,  that 
every  year  Helen  received  a  cheese  ftom  her  sister,  who 
lived  at  Whitehaven,  and  that  she  always  sent  a  liberrt 
portion  of  it  to  henelf  or  to  her  fiither*^  iHirily.  This  fact, 
though  trivial  in  itself,  strongly  marks  the  affection  sub* 
soating  between  the  two  sisters,  and  the  complete  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  the  crimiiuil,  that  her  stater  had  acted  sole- 
ly  fram  high  principle^  not  ftom  any  want  of  feeling, 
which  another  small  but  charaetaristie  trak  will  further 
iUtistrate.  A  gentleman^  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Goldie^s,  who 
hajtpened  to  be  travelling  in  the  north  of  England,  on 
coming  to  a  small  inn^  w'as  shown  Into  the  parlour  by  a 
female  servant^  who,  after  cautiously  shutting  the  door,  said, 
*  Sir,  I'm  Nelly  Walker's  sister !' — ^thus  practically  show, 
lag  that  she  considered  her  sister  as  better  known  by  her 
high  conduct,  than  even  herself  by  a  different  kind  of  cele- 
brity. 

Mrs.  Goldie  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  tomb- 
stone and  an  inscription  upon  it,  erected  in  Irongray 
churchyard.    This  Sir  Walter  did  before  he  went  abroad. 

-  THE  PUIR  MAK*8  BAIRN. 

The  puir  bmo's  haim-^the  puir  ssaa's  htirs, 
$h«  has  nmckle  in  h^  Ufetjaie  to.  thole  and  to  lesm ; 

8b«  BMun  bruick— she  maun  eraiek-Jike  the  hvdi  oa  ths  lea ; 
Bat  God's  blessmg  oa  the  bead  o*  the  pair  man's  bairn. 

The  pair  thing  had  an  e*e,  like  an  angel's,  meek  and  mild, 
But  when  feeling  lit  it  ap,  it  would  glisten  like  the  Erne ; 

Whra  I  caofMired,  she  was  frozen,  but  1  praised  her  and  she 
smiled— r 
Otf  hlsssisgi  oa  tbehtsd  o'  tha pairaMo*s bairn. 

Ob,  she  had  a  clieek  wad  lia'e  charm*d  even  a  saint, 
Aod  a  look  wad  lui'e  softeoed  the  hard  heart  o'  aira  ; 

And  Vtrtoe,  the  whole  she  could  spare  her,  bad  toat, 
And  Beauty  kiss'd  the  cheek  of  the  pair  raan*s  bairn. 

The  puir  maa's  baira  bides  the  scorn  and  the  seaitb, 

Aiid  hat  was  air  raNK v  fee  taka  alai^  time  to  earn ; 
She  has  UHb  to  eapset  Cras  oar  caald  haarU  anaath— 
i*a  a  batter  plasoabosa  for  tba pair  roaa*abairn. 
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THE  WOOD  MOUSE. 

BV  MAEV    HOWrrr— A  QUAKCRKSS. 

'*  Dye  know  the  little  wood-mouse  P 

That  pretty  little  thing, 
That  sits  among  the  forest  leaves, 

Or  by  the  forest  spring  ? 
Its  far  is  red,  like  the  red  chestont. 

And  it  is  small  aod  sliu ; 
It  leads  a  life  most  ionoceot, 

IVithin  the  forest  dim. 
'Tis  a  timid,  gentle  creature. 

And  seldom  comes  in  sii^t ; 
It  has  a  loiur  and  wiry  tail. 

And  eyes  both  black  and  bright. 
It  mokes  \U  bed  of  sofl,  dry  mo.9s,  ^ 

In  a  hole  that's  deep  and  strong ; 
And  there  it  sleeps  secure  and  warm. 

The  dreary  winter  lon^. 
And  th  »ugh  it  keeps  no  calendar. 

It  knows  when  novvers  are  springing  ; 
And  it"  waketh  to  its  snromcr  life. 

When  the  nightingale  is  sinking. 
Upon  the  bows  the  souirrel  plays. 

The  wood-mouse  plays  bo(o>v  ; 
And  plenty  of  food  bo  finda  for  hiqiself. 

Where  the  beech  and  clufstnut  gro  v. 
He  sits  ia  the  hedjpNsparmw'a  nest, 

When  its  sammer  brood  is  fled ; 
Andpioks  the  berries  from  the  bow 

Of  the  hawthorn  overhead. 
And  I  saw  a  little  wood  nvouse  once, 

Ukc^Oberon,  in  his  hall  $  « 

With  the  green,  green  moss  beneath  hU  fesf^ 

i^it  under  a  ma^hroom  talL 
I  saw  him  sit,  and  his  dinner  eat. 

All  uuder  the  forest  tree, — 
His  dinner  of  chestnut  ripe  and  red  ; 

And  he  ate  it  heartily^ 
I  wish  you  oaald  have  soenhimthtre; 

It  did  my  spirit  ^ood. 
To  see  the  small  thing  Gud  had  maJa 

Thus  eating  in  the  wood. 
I  saw  that  God  regardeth  them. 

Those  creatures  weak  and  smaU : 
Their  table  in  the  wild  is  spread 

By  Him  who  cares  for  alL** 

THE  WEAVER'S  SONG. 

BY  BARRT  CORNWALU 

Weave,  brothers,  weave  !— Swiftly  throw 

The  shuttle  athwart  the  loom. 
And  show  us  how  brifjlitly  your  flow  era  grow. 

That  have  beanty.  b;it  no  perfume  ! 
Come,  show  us  the  rose,  with  a  hundred  dyes. 

The  lily,  that  hath  no  spot ; 
The  viole^,  deep  as  your  true  love's  eyes. 

And  the  little  Forget-me-not ! 

Singv— sing,  bmtliers  !  wc»ave  and  sing  ! 

'Tis  good  both  to  sing^  and  to  weave  : 
•Tis  better  to  work  than  live  idle  : 
*Ti8  bettor  to  sing  than  grieve. 
Weave,  broihers,'weave  !  Weave,  and  bid 

The  colours  of  sunset  glow  ! 
Let  grace  in  each  gliding  thiead  be  hid  ! 

Let  beautjr  about  you  blow ! 
Let  your  skein  be  long,  snd  your  silk  be  fine. 

And  yonr  hands  both  firm  aud  sureu 
And  time  nor  chance  shall  your  work  entwine  ; 

But  all,-..like  a  ti  oihr-endure  I— . 
So^ — sing,  brothers,  kc. 
Weave,  brothers,  weave  !«*Toil  is  oon  ? 

But  toil  is  the  lot  of  men ; 
One  gathers  the  fruit,  one  gathers  the  flowera, 

One  soweth  the  seed  again. 
There  is  not  a  creature,  from  England's  King, 

To  the  peasant  that  delves  the  soil, 
That  knnw«  half  the  pleasures  the  seasons  bring 

If  lie  bofva  not  Ms  sksie  of  toU  I 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


ooiivmr  FOR  the  tukonm. 

STAGNATION  OF  MARRIAGES, 
Lodkinf^  around  this  town,  and  recalling  daya  of  "  auld 
lanjr  aync,*'  who  <^n  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  numbtr  of 
lovely  women  that  year  after  year  have  pasted  thrnimh  the  or- 
deal of  a  season  without  advancing  one  step  towards  the  hyme. 
Deal  altar  ?  And  who,  seeing  these  things,  can  fail  of  being 
ooQvinoed  that  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  what 
it  ooght,  or  what  it  was  intended  tobe?^  la  former  days  oar 
homely  anoastors  sought  the  bosom  of  their  families  for  that  re- 
creation which  modem  youth  roam  abroad  in  quest  of.  Mar- 
riagt  then  was  a  necessary,  now  it  ia  a  luxurious— I  might  al- 
most say— an  artificial  attte.  So  in  former  days,  our  hardy  an- 
cestors took  the  field,  to  provide  bv  the  precarious  toils  of  the 
chase,  fbr  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  families  until,  bvde- 


Previont  to  tha  gritt  ptWal  oonruldon  which  \mnm4 
<f her  dntiesApon  her,  life  glided  happy  and  cheerfully  em  ia 
the  midst  ofyouthful  pleasures,  and  those  serious  studies  towvda 
which  her  taste  iaclined  ;  but  the  expkmon^f  the89Ui  How. 
1830,  disturbed  this  quiet  and  uniform  existence.  Qaiifiia 
Potocka  was  then  residing  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Pteen.  TIm 
first  appeal  of  their  native  country  was  received  by  the  yottth  of 
this  ancient  province,  with  a  universal  burst  of  enthusiastv 
sympathy.  Notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  King  of  Pmsiat 
and  in  defiance  of  the  Ukases  of  the  Muscovites,  thoMaada  4if 
courageous  eitixens  passed  the  frontiera  to  the  auppoft  «|  their 
brethren  Iq  arma.  Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  tbeae  piftriocic 
emigrants  were  Count  Bernard  and  his  voung  apoase. 

Although,  on  reaching  Warsaw,  Oaudia  Potocka  did  «ot  joia 
those  intrepid  heroines  who  were  seen,  like  true  Amaxons,  with 


well.poi( 


trepid  beroi 
ised  lances. 


charging  pulks  of  Cossacks,  or  seixing  the 


grees,  that  which  at  first  was  an  act  of  necessity,  gradually  mellow-    •tandardsof  the  enemy,  yet  her  services  in  the  national  caaae 
ed  down  into  a  luxurious  and  expensive  pastime.    If  there  is  one  I  ^^>^  neither  less  uteful  nor  lees  perilous.    The  hospitab  of 
fault  more  unpardonable  than  another  in  a  huntsman,  it  ia  not    Warsaw  were  the  scene  of  her  heroic  devotion  ;  there,  i 
•       *         •     '  '  "  *  panied  by  many  distinguished   associates,  and  surroou 


Allowing  the  hounds  to  hunt  fbr  themselves ;  and  if  there  is  one 
that  tends  more  fiequentlv  to  the  marring  of  matehes  than  aa- 
other,  it  is  die  short-sighted  interference  of  our  knowing  mothers. 
I  have  had  mtfeh  experience  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Editor— expe- 
rience that  none  but  men  can  gain  ;  and  if  ynur  fair  readers  will 
bear  wiUi  my  sporting  phraseology,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  safest  mode  of  pursuing  the  biped,  as  also  those  errors  into 
which  they  geqerally  fall.  The  first  chapter  is  on  the  ^  ken- 
nel management,**  the  latter  of  which  words  is  strangely  com- 
prehensive of  what  many  old  comprehensive  mammas  doat  and 
pride  themsehres  on  not  a  little.  Then  comes  suggestions  en 
names— a  very  material  point,  fi>r  what  man  womd  £dl  in  love 
with  the  barbarouslv-nained  Barbara  ?  who  would  weo  the  sof^ 
tender*  pincushiooed  Emil^f  ?  The  durd  was  on  rounding  ears, 
which  might  very  appropriately  be  applied  fior  boring  thm  for 
ear-rings.  But  what  struck  mj^  hney  most  was,  on  entering 
pupj^Us^  proceeding  so  much  in  fiivour  with  the  ladies  as  to 
require  a  little  eulogy  from  me^  but  whereon  some  useful  hints 
might  well  beofiered.— "  Taking  your  hounds  often  by  way  of 
mdcing  them  bandy,**  answers  to  our  balls  and  rout,  which  rub 
off  any  little  rust  9t  gauckeriej  and  **  enticing  young  hounds 
to  the  chase,**  of  course,  ia  the  same  as*young  ladies  entering  life 
or  looking  fbr  husbands.  "  The  description  of  a  fox^clttse*' 
wooM  do  well  fbr  thedeseriptiofi  of  a  flirtation,*and  would  com- 
bine aa  immensity  of  information,  and  give  rise  to  much  sub. 
sequent  refleetion.  Pladn^  hounds  advantageously  is  comment- 
ed upon,  and  veiy  proper  information  it  is ;  nor  ought  drafting 
hounds  to  be  overlooked,  Ibr  taking  too  many  daughters  out  to 
a  ball  is  a  verjr  bad  thin^«  <*  When  a  huntsman  should  be  after 
his  time,**  might  stand  in  the  place  of  telling  an  old  'Dowager 
not  to  come  down  too  early  to  breakfast,  and,  <'  long  drags** 
and  "  long  courtships"  are  synonimous.->I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

BrnoM^s  Opiniok  of  Bxautt.— I  do  not  talk  of  n^re  beauty 
(continued  Byron)  of  feature  or  complexion,  but  of  expression, 
that  leokiog  out  or  the  aoul  through  the  eyes,  whieh,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutes  true  beauty.  Women  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as.beautifttl,  who  never  oould  h^ve  interested  my  fediogs, 
from  their  want  of  countenance^  or  expression,  which  meana 
couDtenaoce ;  and  others,  who  were  little  remiarked,  have 
struck  me  as  being  captivating,  from  the  force  of  countenance. 
J  ought  to  be  like 


A  woman's  face 
change  and  varie 
to  replace  die  donds  aiod  showers  that  may  obscure  its  lustre-^ 


an  April  day— susceptible  of 
change  and  variety ;  but  sunshine  should  often  gleam  over  it. 


to  replace  tne  clouds  ana  snowers  tnat  may  ooscure  its  lustre— 
which,  poetical  description  apart,  (said  Byron),  in  sober  proee, 
means  that  good-hnmonred  amilM  ought  to  be  ready  to  chase 
Awav  the  expression  of  pensivenem  or  ears,  that  sentiaieat  or 
earthly  ills  call  forth.  Women  were  meant  to  be  the  exciters 
of  all  that  is  finest  in  our  natures,  and  the  soothers  of  all  that  is 
turbulent  and  harsh.  Of  what  ose,  then,  can  a  handsome  auto- 
maton be,  afbr  one  bas  got  acquainted  with  a  face  that  knows 
no  change,,  though  it  causes  many?  This  is  a  style  of  looks  I 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  for  a  week ;  and  yet  suefh  are  the 
looks  that  pan  in  society  for  pretty,  handsome,  and  bMutiful. 


.    -         .,  ^  .  —  eurronnded  by 

wounded  warriors  and  those  stricken  with  malignant  ohalera, 
she  sacrifieed  evenr  tbing  to  the  duties  she  had  ttndertalun.<— 
Seated  by  the  couches  of  the  eick,  during  seven  soceessivo  moatli^ 
she  was  constantly  occupied  in  dtessiitf  their  wounds  and  alleviat- 
ing  their  soffmiip;s.  Neither  the  sight  of  hideous  gaslies,  nor 
the  fear  of  contagion,  deterred  her  firom  her  course  of  pemevar- 
ing  charity.  The  daughter  of  Dsialynski  and  the  wife  of  P6- 
tocki  became  the  humble  and  attentive  nurse  of  Poland's  brava 
sons.  Such  modest  and  nnostentatbus  devotion  ia  us  truly 
heroic,  and  perhaps  more  profi>und,  than  that  displayed  ia  the 
field  of  battle. 

When  the  dav  of  adversity  came,  Countem  Clandia  aeeam- 
panied  the  Pblish  army  in  its  retreat  to  ModHn  ;  when,  ia  fha 
midat  of  general  confusion,  she  once  with  great  difRealty  pi9- 
oured  a  truss  of  straw,  on  which  to  repose  her  wearied  hold, 
but  relinquished  it  in  favour  of  a  side  officer  who  aeeidca- 
tally  caught  her  eye.  Having,  as  a  female,  more  fecility  in  ob- 
taining a  passport,  she  arailed  heraelf  of  it  for  the  purpoee  of 
saving,  at  great  risk  and  peril,  several  patriots  deeply  compro- 
mised during  the  revolution.  %  this  means,  disguised  in  the 
costume  of  her  domestics.  Count  Vinoeot  Tyskiewics,  Ototain 
Tanski,  young  Wladimir  Potooki,  and  others,  were  enabled  to 
traverse  Prussia  undiscovered.  Her  friend  Mies  Stesaniedca, 
accompanied  her  on  this  sad  joamev,  diifptised  as  a  vdtiBr- 
maid.  On  one  oecasion  the  proseribed  bnd  was  placed  ia  iai- 
minent  danger ;  at  Thorn  the  Prussian  police  seemed  diwoaed 
to  imprison  some  of  its  members  \  but  the  Countess  dedared 


THE  POUSH  HEROINE. 

CUudia  PotodLa,  danchter  of  the  Senator  Palatine  Count 
Xavier  Dsialynski,  was  bom  at  Konaraew,  in  Great  Poland, 
the  cradle  of  ihe  Polisb  nation,  now  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen, 
in  1806,  and  was  married,  in  I8S4,  to  Count  Bernard  Potocki. 

Descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  honsss  of  Pdand,  and 
brad  in  the  strictest  principles  of  virtue,  the  young  Chiudia 
imbibed  the  germ  of  pstisotasm,  hersiiCanr  in  htr  femily. 
MThen  she  entrred  into  the  married  a«iie»  aha  fbaod  her  hue* 
band  animated  by  the  aaae  •mtinentS|  u4  the  same  essmplcs 
prevailed.  ' 


that  she  would  be  responsible  for  all ;  she  offered  the  wbole  of 
her  possessions  as  a  guarantee,  And  by  this  generous  act  again 
preserved  them. 

On  quitting  Prussia,  the  Countess  Potocka  took  up  her  abode 
at  Dresden,  there  to  deplore  in  solitude  the  misfortunes  of  her 
country.  She,  however,  ooneented,  at  the  sdicitaiMm  of  Iwr 
oompatriota,  to  join  a  ladies*  committee,  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Madame  Dobreycka,  and 
which  still  continues  to  watch  over  the  fete  of  unfortunate  re- 
fugees. The  remains  of  her  fortune,  her  infiuence,  her  care, 
even  her  personal  exertions,  are  entirely  at  Ae  disposal  of  the 
unfortunate.  A  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  baring  one  day  made 
inquiries  fiw  a  person  to  copy  a  vduminoos  manuscript,  the 
Counten  offered  lomvide  one ;  under  this  pretext  she  obtained 
possession  of  the  work,  and  Uboured  at  it  hersdf  day  and  night, 
in  order  to  deposit  the  proceeds  of  her  industry  in  the  ftta£  of 
the  society. 

In  the  month  of  Februaiy  hat,  General  Bern  arrived  in  Dreo. 
den,  from  the  Prussian  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  expUtnioff 
to  the  committee  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  Pdish  soldWrs 
who  had  aoaght  refoge  in  the  Prussian  territory.  Without  pro- 
visions  and  without  clothes,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter, 
these  unhappy  men  resolved  rather  to  perish  of  cokf  and  hun- 
ger, or  even  to  fece  the  fire  of  the  Prussians,  than  to  return  to 
a  Und  henceforth  under  the  despotism  of  Rusahi. 

The  membew  of  the  cmnmittee  wore  affected  even  to  team  nt 
the  recital  of  such  heroism  and  anfienng j  but  funds  were  want« 
ing,  and  they  were  at  a  low  bow  to  dbnl  the  required  a  ~ 
ance,  when  our  young  heroine,  mora  ready  or  more  devoted 


the  rest,  hit  «pon  an  expedient  for  obviatiog  the  difficulty.  She 
still  possessed  some  iewds  and  cachemires  which  the  foi^^  po- 
lice had  not  socoewfed  in  depriving  her  of ;  these  she  instantly 
pledged,  and  the  following  day  tiiesom  of  40,000  florins  wm 
couated  into  the  handsof  General  Bern  fbr  its  pious  desttnalma. 
It  waa  id  honour  of  this  noble  action,  ^t  the  Poles  ' '  ' 


at  Dreaden  rtoeotly  presented  to  their  virtnous  obuntrywomaa 
a  bracelet^  Witlk  an  inserintion  oommanionrtive  of  the  «tt»  «ad 
pointing  it  out  for  national  gratitude. 
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mrm%  of  PmIumI  aii4  UUumuim,  witb  >W  folkwrio^  imcriMion : 

W«iM«ctia  Polacv  sgromadnoi  w  I><tiiW>  1»3^  n  :   18  Mom. 

The  grateful  Poles  awembM  •*  Dresdco,  18th  M«rcb«  183S. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  ABBOTSFORD. 

BY  MRS.  SBXAKS. 

Homt  offthef^fted  !  luvthMweD, 

And  a  UessiBg  o«  thee  rest ; 
While  the  heather  waves  its  parple  bell 

0*er  Bieee  and  monntain  crest ; 
While  stream  to  stream  aroand  thee  cftHs) 

And  tipnka  with  bromn  aredrest, 
G|ad  he  tiie  barpinff  ip  thy  halls—. 

A  Ue»in^  on  thee  rest  I 

While  the  hig;h  voice,  from  thee  sent  forth. 

Bids  rocks  and  jnlm  reply. 
Wakening  the  spirits  of  the  North, 

Like  a  chieftain*!  gatherior  cry  ; 
While  its  deep  master-tones  m>kl  stray. 

As  a  kinff*8,  o*er  every  breut, 
Horned  the  Legsnd  and  the  Lay  I 

A  UeKing  on  9i^  lesL 

Jcif  to  tiFf  hearth,  and  board,  and  bower  f 

Long  lionoiini  to  tby  line ! 
And  hearts  of  proo^  and  hands  of  power. 

And  bright  names  worthy  thine  I 
By  the  merry  steps  of  chiMbood  still 

May  thy  tree  sward  be  preat  I — 
While  one  prood  pobe  in  the  land  can  thrill, 

AUassipVontfaeer^l 


OUk  CLUB,  AND  OUR  TOWN. 


0«ir  Whist  dab  is  going  of,  Some  of  the  members  ga'  mi 
M  ;  two  «f  en  are  pocpetihly  fomreHng  Hke<  a*yihing  bat 
Qonhla  dummies,  for  one  plays  like  Holye,  and  the  other 
like  Vineger.  The  young  men  have  interduced  Shorts,  but 
I  Aottnt  thii^  theyle  Last  long.  They  are  all  so  verry 
Sli^vp  at  tiie  Pints,  and  as  for  drinking^  I  never  se  sich  Ll- 
fToilsh  Ch«p»  in  my  lift.  They  are  al  wAys  laying  ods, 
CFVCB  At  Super,  when  th«y*le  Bet  about  the  age  of  a  Roosted 
fool,  with  they  cal  Chicken  banard,  or  about  the'Wait  of 
•  C«iBa  yy,  wich  Ihey  eal  die  Cuireney  ijuMtion.  They 
a!  fo  smoke  a  grate  manny  seagars,  but  they  cant  Put  the 
old  maa*s  pipt  out,  wich  it  Wood  be  a  Burning  shame  if 
they  did.  I  am  sorry  to  say  poUtickB  has  Crept  in  ;  Sum 
is  al  for  reform,  and  sum  is  al  for  none  at  al,  and  the  only 
tUng  they  agre  in  is^  that  the  land  Lord  shant  bring  in  no 
Bit  Ther»  is  besides  grate  di8.casliions  as  to  the  new  game 
law%  sum  entertaining  douts  wen  sum  people  go  out  a 
ahootiag  wether  6v«n  acts  of  Pariiamflnt  will  enable  them 
to  shute  anny  game.  The  cricket  Club  is  going  on  uncomon 
wd.  They  are  36  members  with  out  reckoning  the  byes  ; 
#ar  h«|t  man  at  Wkketis  Captin  Batty.-4ie  often  getarfour 
motdMt  twming ;  and  our  best  boler  is  Use  Ball,  tho  we 
sumtims  get  Dr.  BUby  to  bolus.  As  for  the  cricket  Bal,  it 
is  q«it  wore  out,  wich  the  gab  say  they  are  very  Sory  for 
it,  as  they  took  a  grate  interest  in  our  matches.  My  lads 
•re  hoath  of  an  em  marred,  wich  mayhap  you.have  Herd, 
—•B*  if  the  gals  are  not,  I  B^l^  Its  no  fait  of  theres. 
Thtj  hope  youle  cum  to  the  Wake^  wich  is  next  Sunday 
tredc,  for  they  Say  there  will  be  High^f^  al  tho  I  think 
It  is  Rather  Low.  Tlie  only  use  of  waldng  that  I  can  See^ 
Is  to  prevent  foBces  Sleeping,  and  as  for  there  jumping  and 
throwing  up  there  Heals,  I  see  no  Plcasur  in  it.  If  they 
had  the  Raomatis  as  Bad  as  I  have^  they  woudent  be  for 
Dandaf  thert  tedangocs  at  that  rat,  and  Kicking  for  part- 


Original  and  Selected. 

TaEATMCVT  OF  Horses — ^The  learned  and  benevolent 
Burbequius,  who  was  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  the 
17th  century,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Tarkish 
horses.  Our  grooms,  and  their  masters,  too,  may  learn  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  and  humanity  from  his  wonls :— «  There 
is  no  creature  so  gentle  as  a  Turkish  horse,  nor  more  re- 
spectful to  his  master,  or  the  groom  that  dresses  him.  The 
reason  is,  because  they  treat  their  horses  with  great  lenity. 
This  make$  them  great  lovers  of  mankind ;  and  they  are  so 
for  from  kicking^  wincing^  or  growing  untractable  by  this 
gentle  usage,  that  you  will  hardly  1M  a  mastcrless  horse 
amongst  them.  But,  alas !  our  Christian  grooms*  horses 
go  on  at  another  rate.  They  never  think  th^  rightly  cur« 
ried  till  they  thunder  at  them  with  their  voices^  and  let 
their  dubs  and  horsewhipi^  as  it  were,  dwell  on  their  sides. 
This  makes  sqbm  hones  even  tremble  when  thdr  keepers 
cooM  into  the  stable^  so  that  they  hate  and  foar  them  too. 
But  the  Turks  love  to  have  thdr  horses  so  gentle^  that  at 
the  word  of  command  they  foil  on  thdr  knMS,  and  in  this 
podtion  receive  their  riden.  They  will  take  up  a  staff  or 
club  upon  the  road  with  thdr  teeth,  which  their  rider  has 
let  foil,  and  hold  it  up  to  him  again.  I  saw  some  horses, 
when  thdr  master  was  fallen  from  the  saddl^  stand  stock 
still  without  wagging  a  foot,  till  he  got  up  again.  Once  I 
saw  some  horses^  when  their  master  was  at  dinner  with 
me,  prick  up  their  ears  to  hear  his  voice,  and  when  they 
did  so,  UMy  neighed  for  joy. 

Substitute  rem  Tea. — A  patent  was  granted  in  Feh« 
ruary  last  to  a  tea  deal«r,  <<  for  a  new  mode  of  pr^aring 
the  leaf  of  a  Britidi  plant  for  produdng  a  healthy  beverago 
by  infusion.**  According  to  the  spedftcatlon,  the  British 
plant  in  question  is  the  Hawthorn,  from  which  the  leaves 
may  be  taken  from  the  month  of  April  to  September  inclu- 
dve ;  they  ar»  first  to  be  carefully  picked  and  cleansed,  thei^ 
to  be  well  rinced  in  cold  water  and  drained;  lyid  whilst  in 
the  damp  state  they  are  to  be  put  into  a  common  culinary 
steamer,  where  they  are  to  he  subjected  to  die  action  of  the 
vapour  until  they  change  from  a  green  to  an  oUve  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  then  to  be  taken  out  and  dried  upon  a  «  hot 
plate  wdl  heated,**  and  to  be  continually  stirred  up  and 
turned  over  until  they  are  thoroughly  diy,  in  which  state 
they  may  be  preserved  for  use.  When  required  for  that 
purpose,  an  infudon  is  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
tea,  and  sugar  and  cream  are  to  be  added  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  drinker. 

Ameeicav  Ikvsktioks.— a  New  York  paper  givea 
the  following  account  of  a  steam  coach,  recently  built  at; 
Cindnnati,  which,  it  says^  promises'  to  surpass  every  thing 
of  the  kind  In  other  countries  s^<<  This  engine^  independent 
of  the  boiler,  is  made  so  compact,  that  a  box  two  foet  hmg, 
one  foot  wide,  and  one  foot  deep,  would  contain  it  if  taken 
to  pieces  I  and  yet  such  is  its  power,  it  will  overcome  a  rise 
of  forty-five  feet  in  the  mile  without  any  essential  variation 
in  its  vdodty.  We  rode  in  the  carriage  pr(^»elled  by  it  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  miles  an  hour*  on  a  circular 
road  :  the  subm  foece  would  propel  thesame  wdght  twsnty 
miles  an  hour,  andiBora^  on  a  straight  line^  thors  being  so 
much  less  friction.  Another  great  improvement  consists  in 
the  mode  of  applying  the  power,  and  another  in  the  con* 
stmctlon  of  the  boiler,  which  is  perfectly  novd.  Add  to 
which  the  consumption  of  fUd  does  not  exceed  one-fourth 
a  cord  a  week,  to  run  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  in 
the  evening.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  reserved  for 
a  dtizen  of  Cincinnati  to  bring  this  great  improvement  in 
travelling  so  near  perfection.**— Li/flrary  GoMcUe. 

The  Highest  Mouktatk  in  Scotland BenNevif 

hai^  till  very  latdy,  been  considered  the  monarch  of  Scottish 
mountains,  but  it  now  appears,  from  the  trigonometrical 
survey  lately  made  by  order  of  government,  that  he  must 
yidd  the  palm  to  Ben  Macdui,  a  mountain  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, who  o*ertops  him  by  about  twenty  feet  The  height 
of  Ben  Nevis  is  4370  fost;  of  Ben  Maodui,  4390  feet.  Thua 
Ben  Maedui  is  the  loftiest  mouirtain^  not^y  in  Scotland 
but  in  Gteat  Britain. 
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Jack  MiTFoao,  A.CiiAmACTBiL — In  St  Gllet't  Arork- 
lioose,  expired  Bomfi  time  back  the  ivell-known  Jack  Mit- 
for^  perhaps  the  most  eccentric  charactet  of  his  day.  He 
was  originally  in  the  navy,  and  fought  under  H6od  and 
Nelaon  ;  he  was  bom  at  Mitlbrd  Castle,  Northumberland; 
the  authoress  of  **  Rienati,"  and  the  author  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  Greece,"  were  his  cousins  :  he  was  also  related  to 
Lord  Redesdale.  His  name  will  be  long  remembered  in 
connexion  >rilh  Lady  Perceval,  in  the  Blackheath  aflkir, 
Rrr  his  share  in  which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted.  For 
many  yea»  Mitford  has  lived  by  chance,  and  slept 
three  nights  in  the  week  in  the  open  air  when  his  finances 
did  not  admit  of  his  paying  3d.  for  a  den  in  St.  GitesV 
Though  formeriy  a  nautical  fop,  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
he  was  ragged  and  loathsome ;  he  never  thought  but  of  the 
moment.  Having  had  a  handsome  pair  of  Welttnjrton 
boots  prMcnted  to  him,  he  sold  them  for  Is.  The  follow 
who  bought  them  went  and  put  them  in  pawn  for  15&  and 
came  back  In  triumph  with  the  money.  «  Ah !"  said  Jmck, 
"  but  yon  went  out  in  the  cold  for  it."  He  Was  the  aiHho^ 
of  "  Johnny  Newcombe  in  the  Navy,"  the  publisher  of 
which  gave  him  a  shillihg  a  day  until  he  finished  tt.  In- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  he  lived  the  whole  of  the  time 
in  Baysx\'aier  fields,  making  a  bed  at  night  of  grass  and 
nettles  ;  two  pennyworth  of  bread  and  cheese  and  an  onion 
were  his  daily  food  ;  the  rest  \vas  expended  in  gin.  lie 
tbns  passeil  43  days,  washing  his  shirt  and  stockings  him- 
^f  In  a  pond,  when  he  required  clean  linen.  A  Kimdred 
eflbrts  were  made  to  reclaim  hkn,  hut  without  avaiL  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  editing  a  penny  prodnetio^ 
He  wrote  the  popular  modorn  song  *«  Che  King  is  a  true 
British  sailor,'*  and  sold  it  to  seven  dtfl^rent  publishers. 
Notwithstanding  his  haWts  he  was  employed  by  some  reli- 
gious publishers.  Tliis  miserable  man  was  buried  by  Mr. 
Green,  of  WiU's  coffee  house,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  shipmate.  He  has  left  a  wlfo  and  fomily, 
but  they  were  provided  for  by  Ix>rd  R  ■  w     Jack  Mit- 

ford was  a  respectable  classic,  and  a  man  of  varied  attain, 
ments  ;  yet  for  fourteen  years  «  he  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.'»  He  had  been  heard  to  say,  « if  his  soul  was 
placed  on  one  table  and  a  bottle  of  gin  on  another,  he  would 
sell  the  former  to  taste  the  latter." 
■  Descent  of  the  Bishops. — ^The  pre^nt  amiable  and 
Inspected  priaiate  of  all  England,  chances  to  be  the  son  of 
a  poor  eoimtiy  clergyman.  The  Bishop  of  LoiMl<m  derives 
his  descent  from  a  schoolmaster  in  Norwich.  The  fother 
^  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  nothing  more4ban  a  shop- 
keeper  in  London.  The  Bishops  of  Winchcstep  and  Ches- 
fcr  boiMt  of  no*  notlor  lineagr  than  belongs^  t*  the  sons  of 
an  nnder^aster  at  HarroHv.  Bisliop  Bnrgfss,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  fte  the  son  of  that  illustrious  <fithen  with 
whose  excellent  ikh-snuce  civUiied  men  are  generally  well 
acquainted ;  while  his  Lofdship  of  Exeter  dates  his  parent- 
age  through  a  long  Kne of  hereditary  innkeepers  in  the  town 
Of  Gloucester.  Beehies  thesT,  we  have  the  Bishop  of  Bris- 
ml,  the  son  of  a  silver-smith  in  London ;  the  Bishop  of 
B«ngor,  <he  a»n  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Walltngford;  the 
Bis'hop  of  Llimdair,  whose  fiUhtor  was  a  coontry  dergymaii; 
^th  many  others,  whom  it  wtre  snperikious  to  MMimsrato; 
Lincoln,  St.  Asaph,  Ely,  Pst^rbownfh,  Gtonceiter,  all 
^ing  fWMu  the  middling  clttses  of  soolety..^Frastfr's 

•  DiAl^EOT — Bdinbnrffhv*  Jherd^tL^^  gfmiUmsmftom 
Aberdeen  was  awoke  one  nSght  lately  in  a  Hotel  in  Prince's 
Street,  Edinburgh,  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Upon  going  to  the 
trindow,  he  tolled  out  «  Vautchman,  fiir  eisti^  The 
Watehman  thanked  Mm  and  went  towatds  the  Register 
Office,  wliere  he  fbund  he  was  going  in  the  wrong  direcUon, 
and  returned.  On  repassing  th<e  Hotel,  he  was  again  called 
to  by  the  Abcrdonian,  who  hauled  out,  «  Vautchman,  finr 
inm^t**  On  looking  up  to  him  the  watchman  replied, 
*  Ye're  a  d— d  leein  scooniril ;  ye  ftm  tell'd  me  it  was  fiir 
east,  an'  noo  ye  say  its  far  waste  iwit  I  tdl  ye  it's  nither  e* 
tane  or  e*  tither,  '^a«^  itt  oure  i'  •'  Coogate." 
i  TkBiM  LtrzuEiEs  or  THE  RoifA2ra.-.^The  meats  used 
hf  theGreflSis  did  not  materiaUy  dlflfor  from  thoat  appiwed 
by  the  Romans.    Some  of  the  luxuries^f  tlie  latter  Mm  lets 


esteemed  at  the  preh«at  day,  vmh  as  puppies,  aind  tiie  large 
white  worm  found  in  ri»tt«n  wood,  whkh  is  nowextenahrely 
used,  \ve  believe,  in  New  Kolland.  The  snail  was  aooUier 
of  their  dishes  which  has  now  lost  favour,  except  in  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  an  attonvpt  to  revive  it,  made  by 
two  men  of  science  in  Edinburgh.  luili:a  century  ^go.  The 
supper  of  l^liny  consisted  of  a  barley  cake,  lettuce',  two  eggs, 
three  snails,  with  a  due  proportion  df  wine. 

Christiah'Fvroivekess.— .When  Mary  Vie  Medicb 
lay  on  her  death-b^  she  was  asked  by  her  conusor  if  she 
freely  forgate  all  her  enemies,  ai^d  in  particuljir  Cardinal 
Richelieu,— <<  Madame,  as  a  token,  will  you  send  him  your 
bracelet  i**  «  Nay,  that  is  going  too  far,"  said  the  lady, 
lying  back.  j 

LTTEnARY  Parties. — A  person  wl|o  liked  the  glory  of 
entertaining  ^authors, .  arranged . theni  at  |able  according  to 
the  size  and  thickness  of  their  published  volum^  the  feUoa 
taking  preoedence  of  the  quartos,  and  the  32mos  oceu^ying 
the  lowest  plac^ 

.  EPITAPH  OK   THOMAS   MUIR.     " 

Bjf  the  Author  <^ihe  Corn  Law  Rhymes, 
Tht  en1l^.Ch»Btfilly,  boasts  the  grav^  of  Jduir, 
The  wise,  the  loved)  the  Aurdfered,  and  the  pure  ; 
While  in  Ms  native  hmd  the  mnrdema  sle^ 
Where  marble  fbrms  in  mockery  o'fer  them  weep. 
His  q^  moWvials  Uil  to  ftiture  times. 
How  ScotchiMn  honour  wmth,  and  gibbet  crimes. 

^       '  'I 

TO  CORRESPONDENXa.  , 


TDssrenl Csmiyoadsnti  we  are  tofchtsd  Ibr  vshiable  htDU  and 
adTioes,  and  beg  to  retnca  Chaokftf  to  maaf^for  good  withes,  and  an 
ezpceMlon  ofl^iiidneii,  fbr  our  wotIeIi  iaLe,  wiiich  w«  grateAiUy  ftel 
and  acknowladge^  -       ' 

Our  monthly  netfeea  of  boofci  are  unaroidably  dd^^jred  till  i^t 
waek.  ^ 

t>  OfdefstMrodpicsand  Psitior  the  8imoDsaiM«a;  li«»otntoa2 
meipuf  c^Msbeen  deUyad  tnm,  tbe  nwDhen  beii«  out  of  pdot  '^bla 
we  are  ttrlvlng  to  supply  •  aod  complete  copiet  miiy  be  had  toon  at  aU- 
thepuMWwrtaBdcalcahMn.  Bdtmaayardeislbr^nglecopK'we^ 
■orry  that  wa  caooot  exMMte,M  it  is  iinpowlble  to  *Qt]>>'HaaB  i 
wofk  crery  week,  or  even  erpfy  ijionth,  to.f^acM  ofl!  the.  Mpe  of  tba 
towns  t*wlii(!iiBoelueneri' parcels  go.      When  rach- orders  ar*  iwt: 

webeg  th^  q>«:iflodii«ettons  niay  IK  gMMT  aa^atlit:  aand  b6  «h^ 
the  work  h  to  be  transmitted.  ^ 

w'V!'^!^"'*^****'^'^***'  *•'•  Anderson,  the  Pul?n?her^te! 
ItortH  BiHdie  Stnet.     •  .       ^     ! 


^uunaa appearing  in  Wbrklt  Numbkrs,  the  SCHQOLMASfEll, 
U  puMtshed  in  Montiilt  Parts,  which,  stitched  in  a  neat  covsr. 
bontaln  as  laoeh  1elter:pfe«i.  oT  gbod-exeeimon,  as  any  of  the  lafjre 
Moodily  PHiodkaiU:  A  Tidie  bf  ConttuM  wtM  be  gNsnlat  tlie  er.d  of 
the  year;  when,  ^  the  vfci-kl]/  -co^  qf  ikreeJtafflience^  a-handsiMnef* 
volume  of  832  pages,  supor.royal  sue,  may  bo  boutjd  up,  containing 
OHBh  matter  wArtliy  o^preeenratfon.  * 

P*«T|Lfor«e|itriBber,  obritaioing  Vh^  Ktenben  of  «he  SeuoiitJ 
MASTBR,  with  JOHJJSJONE'a  MOMTHLY  REOWTgR.  consistiitf 
this  month  of  Eight  psgcs,  wHIbe  published  on  Monilav,  Price  Klne- 
pswMu  It  nay  bs  bad  of  all  the  Boolcielldkv  and  dealers  in  ChMD^ 
Periodloals.  •      j 

Mbrtlijid ^k9amk CsiidlAon «r the ftA^';,;d' tiW cLii;;;  ft,i 

TheW4riomof.ourADoe4o». ..f'...,r.»i.**-'>„^.i:.JM 

SlatisUcal  Verses..... .^f.*^.*^->..%..l..*lWl 

Tns  3K>av  TBixaK-:^  Female  Monster.'.* **.**\.'.7.'.'.'.*?.\'.'.'"'is7 
'^   «  ,    „  Helen  Waiketi.. .*,r^,',iiu,^i^\.i» 

The  woarees^Mit.. ...,.;...;.;. :;.£;..i,;;:;;;;;;-;;'v 

Co^.v^^^  p^R  THE,L*D«a.--^9gnattQp  of  Jiatadaes.., ;,.^>.  ',\\^ 

',•..•      :       T^ePoi)sh  Hcrqintf... ..•.;,.;,.„... jK 

A  Tazewell t«Abbote(bhl..; :?.".i5 

Ouraubaiidlpfttl\wHi„ ^.,.;itei 


•  uurCluba 

Scram.— CMg^nal  and  Selected. . . .  ^ . 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 

The  year  is  now  in  the  Fall.    The  days,  already 
drawn   short,    are   still   rapidly  «  creeping   in/' 
The  woods  are  falling  into  the  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  shew 
all  the  variegated  shades  of  reds,  warm  browns, 
russets,    and  yellows,   with  greater  diversity  of 
greens  than  is  seen  in  the  vernal  months.    This  is 
often  a  charming,  tranquil  season.    The  Ameri- 
cans speak  with  rapture  of  the  Fall,  or  Indian 
Summer  in   their  country;  when    the   gorgeous 
hues  of  their  vast  and  magnificent  forests  become 
glorious.    In  the  Hebrides  and  Orcades,  the  few 
weeks  of  fine,  serene  weather,  which  frequently 
occur  at  this  season  are  endearingly  called.   The 
Little  Summer.    Oot6ber  is,  however,  often  blus- 
tering and  plashy,  and  the  season  of  high  winds 
and  devastating  floods.    The  husbandman  is  still 
busily  occupied  in  ploughing  the  fallows,  and  pre- 
paring  the  fields  for  new  productions;  and  the 
planter  and  gardener  have  their  hands  full.    The 
last  lingering  young  broods  of  the  swallow  tribe 
disappear.  Even  the  twitter  of  the  martlet,  which, 
more  snugly  sheltered  than  its  congeners,  lingers 
the  longest,  is,  on  some  soft  morning,  missed  from  the 
eaves.    The  Royston  crow,  the  teal,  and  the  first 
"  Baltic  fleets"  of  the  woodcock,  begin  to  arrive. 
The  squirrels  in  the  woods  are  yet  busy  completing 
their  winter  hoards,  and  stwing  their   garners. 
Many  of  these  spruce,  brisk,  perkish,  lively,  and 
nimble  creatures  may  be  seen  at  this  season  in  the 
woods  on  the  Sooth  Esk,  springing  from  branch  to 
branch^  more  easily  detected  than  when  the  trees 

are  leafy. ^That 

Sweet  Bird  I  that  ever  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  rings— 
The  Robin  Redbreast — may  now  be  heard  in  every 
quiet,  rural  scene,  trilling  his  plaintive  hymn  to 
the  departing  year. 

At  this  season,  the  squire  and  yeoman,  the  laird 
and  tenant,  wont  to  brew  the  ''  stout  October " 
beer,  the  beverage  so  congenial  to  the  British 
Islands,  which  impolitic  and  cmel  taxation  has 
almost  bamshed  from  the  fireside  of  the  poor,  and 


completely  knocked  up  as  a  home  manufacture,* 
substituting  an  expensive,  insalubrious,  pr  dele- 
terious mixture,  for  the  sound,  wholesome,  and  po- 
tent home-brewed  of  our  ancestors. 


HARVEST-IIOME THE  KIRN THE  MAIDEN. 

It  is  often  far  on  in  October  before  this  festival 
of  the  husbandman  is  celebrated  with  us.  Though 
this  has  been  a  fortunate  year,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find,  that 

The  harvest  bad  been  cauld  and  wat, 

And  com  was  unco  grren ; 
And  aye  a  rantin*  kirn  we  gat, 
Though  just  on  Hallow-e*en 
It  fell  that  night. 

This  feast  of  fat  things  is  known  by  as  many 
different  observances  as  names;  though  in  substan» 
tials  it  is  much  the  same ;  everywhere  attended  by 
mirth,  good  cheer,  hilarity,  and  gratitude  for  the 
barn-yard  stored — the  bounty  of  the  year  secured. 
It  is  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Christian  world,  uniting 
master  and  man,  mistress  and  maiden,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  common  blessings.  There  is,  we  are 
sorry  to  understand,  symptoms  of  this  venerable 
custom  falling  into  desuetude  in  certain  quarters. 
In  others,  it  is  perverted  from  its  true  and  best 
use,  by  being  converted  into  a  genteel  ball  and  sup- 
per, with  which  the  farmer  entertains  his  city 
friends.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
tjjie  Kirn  who  does  not  go  to  its  celebration  in  the 
good  old  spirit,  contented  to  be  for  one  night  (un- 
der the  superintending  eye  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  feast,)  "hail  fellow,  well  met,*'  with 
every  rustic  lad  and  lass  assembled  in  the  barn. 


*  The  Malt  Tax. — ^Tho  amount  of  tbis  tax,  including 
the  expense  of  collection,  is  about  six  miUions  a-year.  Now, 
mark :  when  the  barley  is  finir  shillings  a.bnshel,  the  malt 
would  be  four  shillings  a  bushel,  if  there  were  no  tax ;  be- 
cause the  increase  during  the  malting  pays  for  the  malting. 
As  things  now  stand,  whenbaricy  is  fbiur  shillings  a  bushel, 
malt  is  nine  shillings,  .though  the  tax  is  only  two  and  six« 
pence.  The  other  two  and  sixpence  goes  to  the  maltster  to  pay 
for  the  capital,  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ  in  the  advarK^ 
of  duties,  to  compensate  him  for  the  various  injuries  he  receive* 
from  the  excise  restrictions,  and  to  guarantee  him  against 
the  perils  amidst  which  he  is  continu^ly  placed  by  the  pains 
and  penalties  which  surround  him  ;  so  that  this  malt*CAx, 
which  nominally  amounts  to  six  millions  a-year,  amounts 
in  reality  to  thii-tecn  milliona  and  a-l^aU  a«^ear. — CobbcUn 
Jigitized  by  viiOO^' 
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MEMORABILIA  OF  THE  MONTH. 

This  month  was  named  by  the  Saxons  IFyn 
Jfonath,  Wifie  Month,  and  also  Winter^futteth, 
Antiquaries  say,  that  although  they  made  no  wine, 
they  procured  it  at  this  season  of  the  closing  vin- 
tage, from  neighbouring  countries.  Is  it  not  ^s 
probable  that  it  was  so  named  from  their  Barley- 
wine — their  stout  October.  The  25th  of  the  month 
is  St.  Crispin's  Day,  ever  memorable  as  that  on 
which  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought,  in 
1415 ;  when  the  English  beat  the  French,  tix  to 
one! 

He,  that  shall  live  this  day  and  see  old  ap^e, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil,  feast  his  friends. 

And  say, — *<  To-morrow  is  St.  Cnspian  !" 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  shew  his  scars. 

Old  men  forget,  yet  shall  not  all  forget; 

But  they'll  remember  with  advantage, 

WhKt  feats  they  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, 

Harry  the  King,  Bedfoi-d,  and  Exeter,  Salisbury  and 

Gloster, 
Be  in  their  Jlotoing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son  : 
And  Cbisfik  C&ispiak  shall  ne're  go  bye 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

N.B. — In  this  month  'Squires  run  mad  after 
foxes. 


THE  WOODS   OP  OCTOBER. 

The  glory  of  this  month,  is  the  gorgeous  splen. 
dour  of  wood-scenery.  Woods  have,  in  all  ages, 
vividly  impressed  the  human  mind :  they  possess 
a  majesty  and  sublimity,  which  strike  and  charm 
the  eye.  Their  silence  and  obscurity  affect  the 
imagination  with  a  meditative  awe.  They  sooth 
the  spirit  by  their  grateful  seclusion,  and  delight 
it  by  glimpses  of  their  wild  inhabitants ;  by  their 
novel  cries,  and  by  odours  and  beautiful  pheno- 
mena peculiar  to  themselves.  In  remote  ages, 
their  fearful  solitudes,  and  ever-brooding  shadows 
fostered  superstition,  and  peopled  them  with 
satyrs,  fauns,  dryads,  hamadryads,  and  innumera- 
ble spirits  of  dubious  natures.  The  same  cause 
consecrated  them  to  religious  rites.  It  was  from 
the  mighty  and  ancient  oak  of  Dodona  that  the 
earliest  oracles  of  Greece  were  pronounced.  The 
S3rrians  had  their  groves  dedicated  to  Baal,  aild 
Ashtorath  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  and  infected  the 
Israelites  with  their  idolatrous  customs.  In  the 
heart  of  the  woods  the  Druid  cut  down  the  bough  of 
misletoe,  and  performed  the  horrible  ceremonies 
of  his  religion.  The  philosophers  of  Greece  re- 
sorted to  groves,  as  spots  the  most  august  and  be- 
fitting the  delivery  of  their  sublime  precepts.  In 
the  depths  of  the  woods  did  Anchorites  seek  to 
forget  the  world,  and  to  prepare  their  hearts  for 
the  purity  of  heaven.  To  lovers  and  poets,  they 
have  ever  been  favourite  haunts ;  and  the  poets,  by 
making  them  the  scenes  of  their  most  beautiful 
fictions  and  descriptions,  have  added  to  their  na- 
tive charms  a  thousand  delightful  associations. 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
have  sanctified  them  to  the  hearts  of  all  genera- 
tions.    \Vliat  a  world  of  magnifioent  creations 


comes  swarming  upon  the  memory  as  we  wander 
in  the  woods  !  The  gallant  knights  and  beautiful 
dames,  the  m&gical  castles,  and  hippogrifs  of  the 
Orlando :  the  enchanted  Forest,  the  Armida,  and 
Erminia  of  the  Gerusalemma  Liberata.  Fair  Una, 
with  her  milk-white  Lamb,  Pan,  and  the  Satyrs,  Ar- 
ch imap:es,  the  fair  Florimels,  and  false  Duessas  of 
the  Fair}'  Queen ;  Ariel  and  Caliban,  Jaques  and 
his  motley  fool  in  Ardennes,  the  fairies  of  the  Mid- 
summer Nights  Dream,  Oberon,  Titania,  and  that 
pleasantest  of  all  mischief-makers.  Puck — the  no. 
ble  spirits  of  the  immortal  Comus.  With  such 
company,  woods  are  to  us  any  thing  but  solitudes^ 
they  are  populous  and  inexhaustible  worlds. 


TREES. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  trees  ?  Their 
lofty  trunks  august  in  their  simplicity,  asserting 
to  the  most  inexperienced  eye,  their  infinite  su- 
peri(>rity  over  the  imitative  pillars  of  man's  pride  ; 
their  graceful  play  of  wide-spreading  branches ; 
and  all  the  delicate  and  glorious  machinery  of 
buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  that  with  more 
than  magical  effect  burst  forth  from  naked  and 
rigid  twigs,  with  all  the  rich,  brilliant,  and  unima- 
ginably varied  colours  under  heaven  ;  breathing 
delectable  odours,  pure  and  fresh,  and  animating  ; 
pouring  out  spices  and  medicinal  essences ;  and 
making  music  from  the  softest  and  the  most  me- 
lancholy undertones,  to  the  full  organ-peal  of  the 
tempest.  I  wonder  not  that  trees  have  command- 
ed  the  admiration  of  men  in  all  nations,  and  pe- 
riods of  the  world. — Homtt, 


rationale  of  the  colouring  or  the  woods 

IN  OCTOBER. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  summer,  or  in  the  oooTBe  of  autumn, 
that  the  leaves  change  their  colour.  However  varied  the 
tints  may  be  which  they  present,  they  may,  with  a  small 
number  of  exceptions,  be  reduced  to  shades  of  yellow  or 
red.  The  change  is  by  no  means  sudden.  In  general  the 
green  colour  gradually  disappears  in  the  leaf.  Many  leaves, 
however,  begin  to  grow  yellow  here  and  there  in  spota  In 
others,  there  long  remain  dots  of  a  beautiful  green  on  the 
orange  or  yellow  ground  of  the  leaves.  Some  befin  to 
change  at  their  edges,  and  especially  at  the  tip.  The  nerves 
seem  to  retain  the  green  colour  longest.  The  leaves  whose 
green  is  deep  assume  the  red  colour,  and  those  whoae  green 
if  pale  the  yellow  or  yellowish  tint.  Most  of  the  leaTcs, 
however,  which  become  red,  pass  through  the  yellow  aa  an 
intermediate  tint.  The  action  of  light  exercises  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  autnnmal  change  of  the  colour  of  the 
leaves.  In  darkness  all  change  of  colour  is  prevented,  and 
the  leaf  falls  off  green.  It  is  well  known  that  the  gieeu 
parts  of  plants  absorb  oxygen  during  the  nigfat,  and  ex- 
pire a  certain  proportion  of  that  gas  when  expoeed  to 
the  sun  in  spring  water.  Leaves  already  coloured  do  not 
disengage  oxygen  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun*8  li^ht. 
Leaves  when  coloured  in  part,  or  on  the  point  of  changini; 
colour,  from  that  moment  cense  to  give  out  oxygen  in  the 
sun.  On  arriving  at  the  point  where  the  tendency  to  an. 
tumnal  colouring  commences,  they  continue  to  inspire  oxy. 
gen  during  the  night,  and  in  a  quantity  always  decreasing 
as  the  colouring  ad\'ance8 ;  from  %vhich  it  may  be  conclude<J 
that  it  is  to  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  in  the  colouring  matte] 
of  the  leaf  that  the  change  of  tint  is  owing.  The  eolo^ir 
ing  principle  of  the  leaf  is  a  substance  whidi  is  namec 
chromule*     If  a  yellow  leaf  is  allowed  to  remain   aooK 

time  in  potatsa,  it  becomrs  of  a  beautiful  green.  Ammonii 
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mod  all  tlie  alkaliei  produce  the  same  effiscU  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  green  leaf  is  left  in  an  acid,  it  becomes  yel- 
low or  red,  and  potash  restores  the  green  colour.  As  the 
green  chromule  is  Arequently  seen  to  pass  through  the  yel- 
low hue%  before  arriving  at  the  red,  it  might  naturally  be 
concluded  that  the  latter  is  at  a  higher  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion. The  autumnal  change  in  the  colour  of  the  chromule 
might  thorefore  depend  upon  the  fixation  of  new  doses  of 
oxygen,  which  would  continue  t  >  be  absorbed  without  be- 
ing  exhaled.  This  would  account  for  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  certain  leaves  which  exhibit  the  three  colours, 
red,  yellow,  And  green  at  once. 


BOOSUB  OF  THE  MONTH. 

August  and  Septembeii  are  proverbially  the  heaviest 
months  of  the  year  for  books.  They  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  and  the  great  hits  are  reserved  for  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  publishing  season.  Periodicals,  according- 
ly, form  the  staple  of  the  dead  months ;  for  works  publish. 
lug  in  a  series  or  in  nuaU)ers  are  only  matter  of  concern- 
ment to  thoee  unfortunate  persons  who  are  too  generally 
wondering  if  that  Encydt^edia,  that  Dictionary,  or  that 
Biographical  or  Historical  work,  is  to  have  any  end. 

MAOAZIXES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  New  Monthly  contains  nothing  by  the  Great 
Editor,  Mr.  Bulwer,  save,  perhaps,  a  short  introductory 
poUtical  article.  Lady  Blessington*s  Recollections  of  Loitl 
Byron  are  continued  in  this  number.  They  are  acute,  pene- 
trative, and  written  in  a  just  but  kindly  spirit.  We  fear 
that  this  most  impatient  of  all  worlds  is  beginning  to  tire 
even  of  his  Lordship,  and  to  feel  his  memory  somewhat  of 
a  bore.  There  is  at  present  Lord  Byron  in  the  New 
Monthly,  Lord  Byron  in  Murray's  New  Edition,  Lord 
Byron  in  the  Athenmtm,  and  altogether  too  much  Lord 
Byrou.  The  business  part  of  the  New  Monthly  is  always 
well,  and  most  industriously  managed.  Nothing  is  for- 
gotten which  may  enable  the  superficial  to  talk,  and  the 
thoughtful  to  learn,  about  whatever  is  going  forward  in  Li- 
terature, Art,  Science,  and  Inventions. 

Blackwood  is  chiefly  remarlcable  for  two  things;  a 
Noctee  without  a  Shepherd,  and  a  Number  without  one  line 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  Christopher  North.^^Yet  it  is  a  foir 
number,  of  the  ordinary  staple. 

Prasbb,  wliich  steers  the  same  course  in  politics  as 
Blackwood,  contains  one  good  paper — The  Schoolmaster  in 
Newgate — a  shocking  picture,  and,  we  fear,  too  correct  a 
one,  of  the  way  in  which  the  cruel  criminal  law  of  England 
is  made  more  cruel  by  haste  and  injustice  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Fraser*s  Magazine  has  discovered  that  the  way  the 
Press  is  so  universally  inimical  to  the  Church,  is,  that  the 
wicked  lives  of  editors  and  newspaper  writers  are  reproved 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  clergy !  We  give  it  credit  for  the 
diMovery. 

The  British  Maoazike. — This  is  a  recent  publica- 
tion got  up  to  prop  the  Church,  and  take  its  defence,  in 
these  awful  timesy  out  of  the  profime  and  rough  hands  of 
fl«eh  frieada  ae  Blackwood  and  Fraser.  Well-meaning 
people  seem  to  be  connected  with  it ;  but  hitherto  it  is,  in  a 
literary  view,  a  wishy-washy  concern.  The  Church  would 
do  well  to  retain  her  old  comers  in  her  old  sinful  organs, 
if  she  wish  to  have  her  voice  heard  through  the  Press  in 
any  tone  above  the  cheep  of  a  sick  chicken. 

Tait^s  Magazine  for  September  is  especially  welcome  to 
US,  lor  the  r»-appeanmce  of  John  Gait  in  a  Scottish  perio- 


dical The  Howdie  could  not  have  been  written  by  auY 
one  save  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  and  the 
Ayrshire  Legatees.  This  new  autobiography/  exhibits  all 
his  quaint  humour  and  rich,  homely  pathos.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  it  is  to  be  a  series.  The  adventures  of  the 
Howdie  must  be  an  exhaustless  subject :  all  life  lies  before 
her.  Of  the  politics  of  this  Magazine  we  need  not  speak. 
They  are  those  of  RadiccU  reformers,  (reform  to  the  root,) 
and  able,  bold,  and  uncompromising.  This  number  con- 
tains the  second  part  of  the  article  on  Parliamentary  Can^ 
didates,  to  which  we  gave  such  unqualified  praise  last 
month.  It  is  written,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  by  a  fa- 
vourite liberal  candidate,  who,  we  hope,  will  soon,  in  Par- 
liament, act  on  the  doctrines  he  here  lays  down.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  paper  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form, 
and  distributed  by  tens  of  thousands  among  electors.  Sir  H. 
Pamell's  papers  on  Financial  Reform  and  the  Bank  Char- 
ter are  worthy  of  him  who  is  the  ablest  writer  of  the  day 
on  practical  Political  Economy.  From  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Komer  we  formerly  made  a  quotation.  It  is 
one  of  those  splendid  articles  which  form  the  glory  of  mo- 
dem periodical  literature. 

Tail  is  the  only  October*  Magazine  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  October  Number  supports  the  high  station  this  periodi- 
cal at  once  took,  and  so  skilfully  maintains.  The  Minis- 
try and  the  People  speak  out  severe  but  necesnary  truths. 
In  Rousseau  and  Shelley  we  have  literature  and  philosophy 
combined.  Rose  Blanche  is  a  tale  of  high-toned  chivalry. 
Night-Burial  at  Sea,  a  wild  and  romantic  Coleridgian 
poem  ;  and  in  the  Elegy  of  the  King  of  the  Gipsies,  whose 
death  we  announced  last  week,  a  piece  of  fresh,  spirited,  and 
stirring  vci-se.  In  poetry,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  Utilitarian  Magazine  has,  since  its  commencement,  im- 
measurably outstripped  all  the  elder  periodicals.  It  has 
contained  the  first  sprightly  runnings  of  several  young  and 
gifted  minds. 


About  this  still  autumnal  season,  the  minor  bards  are 
heard  chirruping  like  as  many  grasshoppers ;  like  them  also 
to  disappear  with  the  first  frost.  Save  the  Natural 
Son,  the  first  part  of  a  strange  story  in  verse,  there  is  no- 
thing lately  worthy  of  notice  in  this  way. 
kew  novels. 

The  New  Gil  Blas  is  written  by  Mr.  Henry  David 
Inglis,  the  author  of  Travels  in  Spain,  &c  The  New 
Gil  Bias  is  a  rascally  modem  Spaniard,  who  runs  away 
from  his  native  village,  wandera  about  a  few  years,  meets 
with  a  variety  of  improbable  adventures,  and,  his  wild  oats 
being  sown,  returns  home  with  his  plunder,  marries  and 
settles  for  lifie.  We  get  over  three  volumes  without  know- 
ing much  more  about  Spain,  or  of  men  or  women  any 
where^  than  when  we  begin.  The  book  is  nearly  a  string 
of  episodes ;  and  though  never  very  interesting,  is  never 
tedious.  The  hero  is  a  paltry  rogue,  tricky  and  selfish,  a 
disgrace  to  the  ancient  family  of  Bias  of  Santillane. 

Zohrab  the  Hostage  is  a  Persian  historical  noveL 
Persian  tales  were  given  up  thirty  years  since.  Persian 
novels  have  little  more- attraction  for  British  people  now, 
tmless  they  can  let  us  deeper  into  the  Persian  character  and 
manners  than  does  Zohrab.  ^^->  j 


■   Wc  print  io  advance  to  b«  able  to  supply  distant 
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Oua  Village,  was  so  pleasant,  really  so  charming,  that ' 
one  regrets  seeing  it  run  to  the  lees  in  this  new  and  last 
volume.  It  is  one  got  up  of  shreds  and  patches,  from  an- 
nuals, &c,  and  shows  us  that  even  Miss  Mitford's  sprightly 
fancy  has  its  seamy  side,  and  fag  end.  We  are  glad  that 
she  is  to  hreak  cover  in  new  ground.  This  volume  is  not 
worthy  the  authoress  of  EUen,  which  we  give  to-day. 

The  Reformer  is  a  novel  written  to  expose  the  awful 
dangers  of  reforming  tenets.  This  is  done  by  the  original 
plan  of  the  author  painting  Radicals  either  as  wild  vision- 
aries, or  rufi^ns  and  infidels.  This  candid  manner  of  describ- 
ing political  opponents,  is  now  so  familiar  among  the  Tories 
that  it  requires  no  exposure  from  us. 

The  Double  Trial  is  a  book  composed  by  some  right- 
hearted,  if  not  quite  right-headed,  old  person  of  the  noble 
gender,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  called  those  lu- 
cubrations Essays,  which  here  he  interweaves  with  a  story, 
which,  after  all,  does  not  connect  them  together  very  neatly, 
Novel-readers  of  the  elderly  and  patient  cast  will  find  thi^ 
lMK>k  amusing.  It  abounds  in  material  of  one^kind  or 
other. 

LEGEKDS  OF  THE   RHINE  :   BT   THE   AUTHOR  OF  HIQB 
WAYS  AND  BYE  WAYS,  &C.  &C. 

We  always  liked  Mr.  Grattan*s  books,  his  early  ones  espe- 
cially; and,  in  this,  differ  from  learned  critics ;  but  with 
the  public  on  our  side,  which  is  better.  Those  who  have 
read  his  Heiress  of  Bruges,  may  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
pleasure  the  Legends  will  afibrd  them  than,  any  description 
we  can  give  could  convey.  We  have  the  same  sort  of  cha- 
ractera,  and  strain  of  sentiment,  with  almost  the  same  scenes. 
With  thorough  novel-readers,  this  will  be  the  favourite 
romance  of  the  present  autumn. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF   ABRANTE9. 

Another  volume  of  Madame  Junofs  Memoirs  has  ap- 
peared,  and  is  on  the  whole  less  interesting  than  the  former. 
Still  a  work  that  has  Napoleon  for  a  hero^  and  is  written 
by  a  clever  Frenchwoman,  who  possessed  such  opportunities 
of  close  observation  of  the  Fii'st  Consul  and  Emperor,  and 
aU  the  leading  men  and  women  of  his  Court  and  Camp, 
cannot  want  entertainment.  To  us  it  is  truly  wonderful 
how  tenacious  the  memories  of  ladies  are,  when  they  sit 
down  to  write  domestic  histories.  They  might  almost  tempt 
one  to  believe  also,  that  the  curious  faculty  of  second-sight 
cannot  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  would,  however,  be  ungracious  to  quarrel  with  a 
power  which  makes  their  writings  so  much  more  amusing 
than  they  would  otherwise  be._AfUr  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Duchess  comes 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  A  WOMAN  OF   FASHION. 

Whether  this  work  be  spurious  or  genuine,  written  by 
lady  or  gentlewoman,  makes  not  much  difference.  It  in- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  domestic  history  of  England  for 
seven  years,  beginning  with  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  gained 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ending  with  the  victory  of 
the  British  nation  gained  by  Mr.  Brougham  seven  years 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  at  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline.  These  affairs  arc  related,  as  if  by  an  eye  witness, 
and  in  a  liyely,  gossiping,  pleasing  style.  Whether  the 
original  letters  bear  any  post  mark,  either  of  Brussels, 
Loudon,  or  Biighton,  we  have  strong  doubts. 


LIVES  OF  EMINENT  MISSIONARIES.      BY  J.  CAllKE. 

To  small  Book  Clubs  in  the  country  we  should  imagiot 
this  a  desirable  volume.  It  forms  part  of  the  Selkct 
Library,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  more  volume  on  the 
same  subject  This  one  contains  the  Memoirs  of  Eliot,  the 
American  evangelist;  of  Swartz,  the  Indian  apostle;  the 
history  of  the  Moravian  Mission  to  Greenland;  and  of  some 
other  missions.  The  great  Auilt  to  us  in  this  volume  i% 
that,  save  EUot,  we  have  no  British  missionary.  Some  of 
the  sketches  may  be  drawn  rather  en  beau ;  but  simple, 
unadorned  truth  has  lost  its  relish.  We  have  read  the  to- 
lame  with  interest  and  pleasure^  and  can  safely  say,  it  ia 
calculated  both  to  delight  and  edify.  It  is  adorned  with  « 
portrait  of  Swartz,  and  a  picture  of  an  interview  ^ween 
EUot  and  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  first  addressed  himarif 
as  a  preacher. 

LIFE  OF  ANDREW  MARVELL. 

A  LIFE  of  this  pure  patriot  and  useful  Member  of  ParUa^ 
ment,  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ter. Here  we  have  the  same  &cts  in  a  fuller  form,  and 
numerous  extracts  fi!om  both  the  prose  and  verse  of  the 
man  who  first  deserved  the  name  of  ^  representative  of  the 
people.**  As  a  specimen  of  his  humour,  which  was  pi- 
quant, though  delicate— the  flavour  of  the  fiesh-gathered 
lemon,  instead  of  the  vinegar  of  ordinary,  vulgar  satire— we 
give  his  happy  parody  of  a  royal  speech  of  Charles  II.  It 
might  appear  as  a  gem  even  in  this  refined  age^, — not  that 
there  is  much  reason  to  compliment  the  present  age  on  the 
delicacy  of  the  prevailing  style  of  irony  and  satire. 

«  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

«  I  told  you  at  our  last  meeting,  the  winter  was  the  fit- 
test time  for  business ;  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  My  Lord 
Treasurer  assured  me  the  spring  was  the  best  season  for 
salads  and  subsidies.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  April  will 
not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  as  not  to  afibrd  some  kind 
showers  on  my  parched  exchequer,  which  gapes  for  want  of 
them.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dangerous  to 
make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise  you 
faithfully,  whatever  you  give  me  I  will  always  want ;  and 
although  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slen- 
der authority,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me  I  will  never 
break  it." 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

«  I  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience ;  but  My  Lord 
Treasurer*  does  protest  to  me^  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now 
stands,  will  not  serve  him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must 
pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help  me.  I  must  speak  freely  to 
you ;  I  am  in  bad  circumstances,  for  besides  my  harlots  in 
service,  my  reformado  concubines  lie  heavy  upon  me.  I 
have  a  passable  good  estate,  I  confess ;  but  God*s-fish,  I 
have  a  great  charge  upon  it.  Here  is  my  Lord  Treasurer 
can  tell,  that  all  the  money  designed  for  next  summer's 
guards  must,  of  necessity,  be  appli^  to  the  next  year*s  crad- 
dles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we  do  for  ships 
then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being  your  business,  not 
mine ;  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.  I 
lived  ten  years  abroad  without  and  never  had  my  health 
better  in  my  life ;  but  how  pou  will  be  without,  1  leave  to 
yourselves  to  judge,  and  therefore  hint  this  only  by  the  bye : 
I  do  not  insist  upon  it.  There  is  another  thing  I  must 
press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is  this :  it  seems  a  good  part 


•  "  The  person,**  sajt  Burnett,  **  who  was  appointed  to  luocecd  Lord 
Cliffbrd  as  treasurar,wa8  (^Thoxoas  Osborn,  a  flentleman  of  Yorkshire, 
whoae  estate  was  sunk.  He  was  a  varr  plauribTe  spesker,  but  too  copi- 
ous, and  couM  not  easily  make  an  end  of  bis  disoounc  He  bad  been 
always  among  (be  high  caralien;  and  missing  prefeiment,  be  opposed 
the  court  much,  and  was  one  ofiiOtd  Clarendon's  bitterest  enemies.  He 
gave  h'miself  great  liberties  in  dlscmirse,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
regard  for  truth,  or  so  much  as  to  the  appoar.nn^cs  of  it ;  and  was  an 
implacable  enemy ;  but  he  had  a  peculiar  way  to  make  his  ftiendi  de- 
pend  on  bim,  and  to  belitve  be  was  true  to  tbeu. 
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of  my  wTcmie  win  expire  in  two  or  three  yean,  except  you 
wili  be  pleased  to  oontinne  it.  I  have  to  say  for  it ;  pray, 
why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done,  unless  you 
resolve  to  give  on  as  fost  as  I  call  for  it?  The  nation  hates 
you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  wiU  hate  you  too,  if 
you  do  not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me, 
you  will  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  will  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  sliall  be  able  to 
do  thoee  things  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have 
had  long  in  my  thoughts,  but  cannot  effect  them  without  a 
little  more  money  to  carry  me  through.  Therefore  look 
to*t,  and  take  notice,  that  if  you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough 
to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your  doors.  For  mypart,  1  wash 
my  hands  on  it  But  that  I  may  gain  your  good  opinion, 
the  best  way  is  to  acquaint  you  what  I  have  done  to  deserve 
it,  out  of  my  royal  care  for  your  religion  and  your  property. 
For  the  first,  my  proclamation  is  a  true  picture  of  my  mind. 
He  that  cannot,  as  in  a  glass,  see  my  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
England,  does  not  deserve  any  farther  satiflfoction,  for  I  de- 
daie  him  wilful,  abominable,  and  not  good.  Some  may, 
perhaps,  be  startled,  and  cry,  how  comes  this  sudden 
change  ?  To  which  I  answer,  I  am  a  changeling,  and  that 
is  sufficient,  I  think.  But  to  convince  men  farther,  that  I 
mean  what  I  say,  there  are  these  arguments. 

**  First,  I  tell  you  soy— and  you  know  I  never  break  my 


«  Sectmdly,  My  Lord  Treasurer  says  so, — and  he  never 
told  a  lie  in  his  life.*' 

The  press  was  as  hateful  to  a  certain  party  after  the  Re- 
storation as  now.  <<  The  doleful  evils'*  it  brought  upon  the 
country  are  thus  happily  lamented :— i 

<<  The  press,  (that  villainous  engine)  invented  much  about 
the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  hath  done  more  mis- 
chief to  the  discipline  of  our  church  than  the  doctrine  can 
make  amends  for.  It  was  a  happy  time,  when  all  learning 
was  in  manuscript,  and  some  little  officer,  like  our  author, 
did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library.  When  the  clergy  needed 
no  more  knowledge  than  to  r^  the  liturgy,  and  the  laity 
no  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But 
now,  since  printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mis- 
chief that  a  man  cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is 
answered.  Could  the  Press  but  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey 
only  an  imprimaiury  our  author  might  not  disdaine,  per- 
haps,  to  be  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons.  There  have 
been  wayes  found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  find  not  only 
the  people^  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  as- 
semble^  in  conven tides ;  but  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fel- 
lows in  a  comer,  with  meer  ink,  and  elbow  grease,  do  more 
harm  than  a  hundred  systematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty 
preaching.  And,  what  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  spunges, 
which  one  would  think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out 
the  whole  book,  and  were  anciently  used  for  that  purpose, 
are  become  now  the  instruments  to  make  them  legible. 
Their  ugly  printing  letters,  which  look  but  like  so  many 
rotten  tooth- drawers;  and  yet  these  rascally  operators  of 
the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  fow 
minutes,  that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talk- 
ative as  ever.  O,  printing  I  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the 
peace  of  mankind  I  that  Irad,  when  moulded  into  buUeiSy  is 
not  80  mortal  as  when  fbrmei  into  letters  !  There  was  a 
mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of  Cadmus  ;  and  the  serpent's 
teeth  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing  else  but  the  letters 
which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was  made  towards 
this  art,  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  wherewith,  of 
<^,  they  stigmatized  slaves,  and  renuirkable  ofitpnders  ;  and 
it  was  of  good  use,  sometimes,  io  brand  a  schismatic ;  but  a 
Volky  Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution, 
and  contriving  those  innumerable  syntagmes  of  alphabets, 
hath  pestered  the  world  ever  since,  with  the  gross  bodies  of 
their  German  divinity.  One  would  have  thought  in  reason, 
that  a  Dutchman  might  have  contented  himself  only  with 
the  wine-press." 

Memoirs  or  La  Fatette  akd  of  the  Revolutiok 
or  1830.     By  M.  Sarrans,  Secretary  to  La  Fayette— This 


work  is  exciting  some  interest  in  the  political  world.  Por- 
tions of  it  have  been  translated,  and  the  whole  is  to  appear 
in  an  English  garb  forthwith.  It  is  severe,  and  it  may  be 
just,  on  Louis  Philippe,  who  is  neither  increasing  in  favour 
at  home  nor  abroad. 


MEMOIR  OF  AN  EDINBURGH  TRADESMAN. 
We  like  the  teaching  which  is  given  by  living 
example ;  and  therefore  conceive  ourselves  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  produce  one  so  excellent,  and 
greatly  obliged  to  the  respectable  tradesman,  who, 
in  compliance  with  our  request,  has  furnished  us 
with  the  subjoined  history.  The  name  we  do  not 
publish, from  motives  that  will-be  easily  intelligible; 
but  it  is  no  secret,  and  we  vouch  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  narrative  which  enables  us  emphatically 
to  say  to  the  young  of  the  same  numerous  class, 
'^  Go  ye  and  do  liketoise."  The  story,  and  we  wish 
it  had  been  more  circumstantially  told,  is  given 
in  the  simple  words  of  the  writer :— • 

<«  I  was  bom  in  1770,  in  the  north  part  of  the  kingdom, 
of  very  poor  parents,  who  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh 
about  1774-5.  My  father  soon  lost  his  health  by  living  in 
a  town  ;  of  my  three  elder  brothers,  one  went  to  sea  and 
two  into  the  army,  and  therefore  could  give  no  assistance  to 
our  father  and  mother.  In  December  1780, 1  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  most  respectable  tradesman,  who  findmg  that 
my  education  had  been  entirely  neglected,  did  what  he  could 
to  remedy  this  deflect;  taught  me  partly  to  read  and  to 
write,  and  kindly  lent  me  books,  by  which  I  became  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  general  history  of  mankmd.  Un- 
tU  I  reached  my  13th  year,  I  made  very  little  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  my  business,  but  having  attamed  this 
age  I  had  become  a  very  strong  lad,  and  being  very  handy, 
my  good  tutor  took  care  to  reward  me  for  my  exertions, 
and  placed  me  over  my  feUow  apprentices,  who  were  much 
elder  boys.  Thus  encouraged,  I  could  at  the  age  of  15  or 
16  perform  ftilly  as  much  work  as  is  usually  performed  by 
ordinary  workmen.  This  was  soon  spread  abroad  by  my 
most  worthy  instructor,  and  drew  from  my  shop-mates 
some  ill  wiU  and  many  advices,  such  as,  "  Why  do  you 
work  so  hard?  Why  turn  out  so  much  work ?  I  who  do 
not  do  the  one-hal^  will  just  get  as  much  thanks  as  you 
who  fight  so  much.^*  This  I  met  with,  «  I  do  not  care  for 
thanks.  I  wish  to  be  an  expert  workman  and  able  to  earn 
money."  In  this  I  was  so  successful,  that  by  th«  ^^^^  I 
reached  my  22d  year,  I  was  able  to  make  IBs.,  208.,  30s. 
or  even  £2  per  week.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  early  turned 
my  attention  to  practising  speedy  methods  of  proceeding 
with  my  work,  as  in  my  17th  year,  1  unluckily  became 
acquainted  with  a  very  handsome  young  woman.  We 
were  unluckily  so  well  pleased  with  each  other,  that  at  last 
we  were  advised  to  marry.  I  was  17,  »nd  she  wanted  three 
months  of  that  age.  Thus,  without  experience,  we  wm« 
placed  together,  I  an  apprentice  at  5s.  per  week ;  my  worthy 
teacher  made  it  a  shilling  more,  and  in  this  way  1  made 
out  my  time.  I  then  had  Os.  per  week,  but  this  was  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  answer  aU  our  purposes.  I  therefore 
feU  upon  an  expedient  which  nearly  doubled  my  income, 
by  working  at  home.  In  this  way  I  worked  from  8  at 
night  till  13,  and  up  again  at  5  in  tiie  morning.  I  thus 
made  good  wages,  aad  was  enabled  to  help  my  father  and 
mother,  untU  I  succeeded  in  keeping  them  m  competence 
and  comfort  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  And  all 
this  was  accomplished  without  in  the  least  diminishing  my 
own  comforts.  In  a  short  time  I  was  able  to  save  as  much 
money  as  enabled  me  to  procure  a  good  stock  of  tools,  and 
at  the  age  of  26,  I  was  farther  able  to  set  up  m  trode  for 
myself,  and  soon  gathered  a  good  stocks  f^^JiJwfS  ^"* 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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that  my  want  of  sdentiflc  knowledge  was  a  sad  drawback 
to  me  in  my  trade,  I  reeolred  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor — ~—  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  most 
excellent  man  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  me  in  my  stu- 
dies, and  I  soon  found  that 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 

I  was  now  able  to  undertake  work  of  a  much  more  pro- 
fitable kind  than  what  I  could  have  done,  before  I  received 
the  instructions  of  that  most  excellent  Professor,  who  also 
did  all  in  his  power  to  recommend  me  as  a  tradesman  to 
his  acquaintances.  By  these  means  I  soon  made  as  much 
as  enabled  me  to  retire  from  all  concern  with  business. 

Let  me  add  that  feasting,  drinking,  gaming,  or  company, 
keeping  were  never  included  in  my  pursuits.  I  therefore 
at  an  wlvanced  age  enjoy  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and 
walk  about  at  my  ease.  All  these  advantanges  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  workman,  if  he  will  only  abstain  from 
ale,  porter,  whisky,  &c.  What  a  contrast  this  is  to  the 
generality  of  workmen  when  age  overtakes  them.  Even  at 
40  or  50,  do  we  not  find  them  generally  useless  for  any 
good  purpose.  Both  body  and  mind  enfeebled  by  the  al- 
most constant  use  of  that  accursed  beverage,  whisky.  I  beg 
to  add,  that  while  I  was  a  journeyman,  I  Mras  made  to  suf- 
fer all  the  petty  persecution  possible  iirom  my  shop-mates, 
because  I  would  not  join  them  in  their  debasing  pursuits. 
I  am  now  the  only  one  alive  out  of  23  journeymen  who 
were  in  that  work  in  1788-9.  Thus  I  have  had  a  good 
reward  for  having  in  time  avoided  that  vile  practice  of 
drinking  and  idling ;  and  having  accustomed  myself  to  hard 
labour  when  young,  I  fbund  as  I  advanced  in  life  that  it 
was  no  hardship  at  the  age  of  60  to  do  the  hardest  work 
in  my  line. 


THE  CORN  LAWS>  alias  THE  BREAD  TAX. 

Besides  prohibiting  duties,  there  are  the  Com  Laws,  for 
the  protection  of  what  is  called  the  agricultural  interest,  or, 
in  plain  parlance,  for  swelling  the  rental  of  the  landlord. 
It  appe ar&  from  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Milton,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  England,  in  the  year  ending  February,  1830,  had  been 
648.  2d.  per  quarter.  The  average  price  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America,  during  the  same  period,  had  been  468.  3d. 
per  quarter.  Now,  if  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  the  price  in  England  would  be  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Poland  or  the  United  States ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  boroughmongering  tax,  the  price  is  about 
208.  per  quarter  higher :  so  that  if  the  annual  consumption 
of  com  by  the  community  be  48  millions  of  quarters,  they 
pay  exactly  so  many  pounds  additional  taxes,  in  order  to 
swell  the  rents  of  the  landowners.  This  tax,  be  it  observ- 
ed, U  chiefly  borne  by  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it — 
by  that  class  which  has  been  so  long  disfranchised,  and  whose 
consequent  poverty  now  prevents  them  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  with  which  the  Reform  Bill  would 
otherwise  invest  them.  It  has  been  often  and  justly  ob- 
served, that  a  tax  upon  bread  is  the  most  oppressive  and 
unjust  that  could  be  imposed  upon  the  industrious  classes. 
The  hard-working  mechanic,  that  slaves  from  morning  to 
night  for  a  scanty  support,  consumes  as  much  bread,  indi- 
vidually, as  the  Marquess  of  Westminster,  or  the  Duke  of 
Bucclench,  with  his  130,000/.  per  annum ;  and  the  trades- 
man's family,  when  he  can  support  them,  eat  more  bread 
than  the  same  number  in  the  family  of  the  wealthiest  peer. 

How   VaKITT  QUICKENETH   THE    SENSE    OF   HEAR- 

iKO.->-An  old  naval  officer,  had  lost  the  hearing  of 
one  ear  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  near  him  during  an 
action,  yet  would  the  faintest  echo  of  an  encomium,  de- 
signed for  himself,  strike  upon  the  drum  of  the  other,  and 
awaken  his  attention  as  acutely  as  the  sound  of  a  salute 
fvom  the  port -guns  of  a  foreign  power. 


PROGRESS  OF  SCOTCH  AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  agriculture  was  in 
the  most  miserable  state  throughout  Scotland ;  but  after  the 
Union  many  of  the  most  aetive  spiriu  of  the  country  being  re- 
lieved from  political  turmoils,  sod  their  ambitious  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  brought  to  an  end  by  that  event,  tarued  their 
attention  to  agriculture.    Among  these  Fletcher  of  Salton  and 
Lord  Belhaven,  both  of  whom  had  eagerly  opposed  the  Union, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  example  and  by  their  writings, 
la  1733  the  society  of  improvers  was  formed  in  Edinburgh, 
who  exerted  themselves  to  introduce  the  modes  of  culture  then 
practised  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  England.  The  tarnip  hus- 
bandry, the  first  and  most  important  of  the  improvements  \m 
modem  agriculture,  had  been  introduced  into  Norfolk  by  Lord 
Townsend  from  Hanover,  whither  he  bad  accompanied  George 
I.    Bat  the  unsettled  state  of  Scotland,  the  discontents  about 
the  malt  tax,  which  broke  out  ioto  open  inturreetion  in  1785, 
and  the  rebellionii  of  1715  and  17i5,  impeded  all  the  eflbru  of 
the  society.     Although,  therefore,  the  practice  of  draining,  en- 
closing, the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  turnips,  and  pota- 
toes had  been  introduced  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to 
a  limited  extent  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
estates  of  some  of  the  land  proprietors  who  paid  attention  to 
agriculture,  their  example  was  not  followed  by  the  tenantry 
generally,  who  laboured  under  a  great  deficiency  of  capital,  and 
who  were  unwilling  to  adopt  changes  till  they  saw  them 
succeed    when    tried    by  men  in    their  own  rank.      Green 
crops  being  almost  tmknowo,  fresh  animal  fi>od  could  not 
be  obtained  during  one    half  of  the   year.      Each    family 
salted  in  October  or  November  its  supply  of  beef  till  Whit- 
sunday.    If  the  cattle  were  alive  in  the  spring,  and  able  to 
go  to  the  pastures  without  assistance,  it  was  thought  sufiirient. 
In  the  west  of  Scotland  agriculture  was  in  a  still  more  back- 
ward atate.      When  Wight  visited  Wigtonshire,  he  found,  as 
hte  as  1777,    that    the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  intervention  of  green  crops  among  those  of  oora, 
wen  utterly  unknown.  The  system  there  practised  was  to  raiss 
crops  of  oats  and  bear  in  perpetual  succession ;  or,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tbirlage  on  oats,  from  which  the  bear  was  exempted, 
one  crop  of  oats,  and  three  or  four  crops  of  bear  were  raised  in 
successioo.        In   Dumfries-shire  there  was  only  one  road  in 
1774,  that  from  Dumfries  to  Portpatrick,  which  had  been  made 
for  military  purposes  fifteen  years  before  that  period,      ^^heat 
was  then  little  cultivated  :    it  was  very  rare  in  many  districts 
well  fitted  for  its  cultivation,  aa  Clackmananthire,  Forfarshire, 
&c.     In  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright  bear  was  grown  on  tbt 
same  land  in  perpetual  tuccesvion.     On  the  outfield  land  a  re- 
turn of  three  for  one  was  considered  a  fair  crop  of  oats,  and 
three  bolls  of  oats  only  produced  one  boll  of  meal.     The  barley 
was  so  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds,  that  the  ale 
made  from  it  produced  a  narcoUc  e fiect  on  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  drink  it.     Ayrshire,  where  the  management  of  the 
dairy  is  at  present  so  well  understood,  it  thus  described,  in 
1750 :    '*  The  fiarm-houses  are  mrre  hovels,'  having  an  open 
hearth,  a  fire  place  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  dunghills  at 
tlie  door,  the  cattle  starving,  the  people  wretched.     There  are 
no  fallows,  no   green  crops,  no  artificial  grass  do  carts,  or 
waggona,  and  hardly  a  potato  or  esculent  root."     When   the 
late  Mr.  Barelay  auccecded  to  the  esUte  of  Ury,  in  Kincardine- 
shire, in  1760,  there  was  no  road  upon  it,  and  consequently, 
neither  carts  nor  wheel  earrisges  in  use.     The  use  of  lime,  as 
a  manure,  was  unknown*    In  the  Highlsad  districts,  mattera 
were  still  worse.  The  land  was  scourged  by  a  repetition  of  grain- 
crops,  till  it  refused  to  bear  any  longer.     Weeds  and  natural 
grasses  were  then  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  number  of  years, 
till  the  ground  gained  snrh  heart,  as  fitted  it  for  a  renewal  of  the 
former  exhausting  process.     The  uatnni  puturss,  which  wer** 
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fire*  to«U  tbteoaomanitf,  were,  athssaoMtitiie,  otentooked 
wkh  oitde,  and  nomeroat  deaths  were  thui  ooeamoned 
winter.  Parma  were  let  to  the  whole  body  of 
ia  each  town  or  village  in  nin-ri|r.      The    sabdi- 


or  rid^  of  the  farm  paMing  into  tiie  hands  of  the 
JMot  teoante  m  saocetuooy  eacn  peraon  had  only  a  temporary 
loterctt  in  the  portion  which  he  happened  to  hold,  and  had  no 
proapeetiTe  benefit  to  indnce  him  to  ameliorate  it.  Agricul- 
tore,  in  short*  was  unknowo,  and  a  few  black  cattle  roamed 
over  extrntiTe  districts  which  now  bring  ample  revenues  to  their 
proprietofs.  Troops  of  banditti  infested  the  Highland  districts, 
and  the  counties  adjoining.  It  was  usual  to  pay  a  sum  of 
moaey  aannally  to  the  leaders  of  these  bands  for  the  protection 
wkieh  the  ffovemment  was  too  weak  to  afford.  The  ezaotiog 
of  blaekmafl,  Cm:  so  the  payment  was  called>  was  soon  convert- 
ed^ into  a  means  of  extortion  and  rapine ;  and  though  an  act 
ensted.  rendering  the  paying  aa  wdl  as  taking  of  it  a  capital 
erime,  yet  the  practice  continued.  There  is  ttiil  extant 
a  eontraet  of  Blackmail,  dated  as  late  aa  June,  1741,  drawn 
out  on  atamped  paper,  in  good  formal  style,  and  attested  with 
all  the  solemnities  of  law,  oetween  James  and  John  Grahame, 
elder  and  younger  of  Qlengyle,  and  ten  gentlemen  of  the  conn- 
ties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton.  By  this  deed  the 
Grahames  engage,  ou  receiving  notice  of  the  theft  or  robbery  of 
any  cattle,  within  4S  hours  after  the  robbery,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  an  annual  payment  of  L.  4  for  every  L.lOO  of  the  valued 
lenta  of  the  lands  subtcribed  for,  either  to  restore  the  cattle 
within  six  months,  or  to  pay  their  value  to  the  owner*.  The 
deed  is  drawn  with  much  precision,  and  the  manner  of  giving 
intimation  of  the  thefts,  and  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  given, 
are  distinctly  specified.  It  was,  however,  only  intended  to  pro- 
vide asaiost  robberies  on  the  great  scale,  for  it  is  provided  that 
the  Grahames  were  not  to  be  liable  for  pickeriea,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  theft  and  a  pickery  is  accurately  defined* 
'*  Declaring  that  one  horse  or  black  cattle  stolen  within  or  with- 
out doors,  or  any  number  of  sheep  ahwt  six,  shall  be  construed 
to  be  a  theft  and  not  pickery.'* 

Meantime,  various  attempts  had  been  made  to  encourage  in*. 
dustry,  and  to  furnish  the  capital  necessary  for  its  successful 
exertion ;  but  some  of  these  attempts  had,  at  first,  an  injurious 
ttheU  The  Royal  Bank  was  established  in  1727,  but  the  dis- 
pntes  which  immediately  arose  between  it  and  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  were  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUodeo,  then  Lord  Advocate,  in  writing 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  86th  June,  1728,  says,  **  At  present, 
credit  is  run  so  low  by  a  struggle  between  the  two  banxs,  that 
money  can  acarcely  be  found  to  go  to  market  with.**  In  17S1 
another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  to  settle 
branches  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  Berwick,  but 
they  were  all  recalled  in  17SS.  Such  waa  the  miaerable  state 
of  manafactures  and  commerce,  that  imperfect  as  the  state  of 
agrieultnre  was,  Scotland  then  exported  corn,  and  the  expor- 
tation increased  from  23,000  quarters  in  1707  to  50,000  quar- 
ters in  1743.  This  fact  ahews  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
had  been  somewhat  improved  ;  for  the  population  of  the  country 
had  increased  about  one«fifth,  and  the  price  of  corn  had  rather 
fallen.  The  fitll  in  the  price  of  grain  may,  however,  also  be  account- 
ed for  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  who 
shows  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  had  taken  place  in  other 
coantries,  where  no  improvement  in  agriculture  appears  to  have 


The  rebellion  of  1746,  though  attended  with  much  imme- 
diate evil,  proved  ultimately  of  great  benefit  to  Scotland.  Be- 
fore that  event  the  English  statesmen  had  overlooked  Scotland, 
despising  it  as  a  poor  barren  country,  hardly  worthy  of  their 
attention.  The  Rebellion  showed,  that  it  at  leaiitt  contained  ma- 
teriala  of  a  highly  dangerous  nature,  which  it  waa  absolutely 
necesMiry  to  watch  narrowly,  and  attention  was  thus  directed 
to  the  means  of  turning  the  energies  of  the  country  to  useful 
frarposes.  Among  the  evils  which  it  was  necessary  speedily  to 
eranicate,  waa  the  great  power  exercised  over  the  lower  orders 
by  the  proprietors  of  land.  This  is  a  circumstance  remarked 
by  many  of  the  EogUah  travellers  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  laat 
century  ;  and  it  waa  occasioned  by  the  remains  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentrv  possessing  heri- 
table jurisdictions,  bv  which  they  were  enableo,  under  colour  of 
law,  to  oppress  the  lower  orders.  After  much  hesitation  and 
opposition  these  jurisdictions  were  abolished  in  1747;  but  not 
until  their  owners  had  exacted  L.  150,000  sterling  firom  the 
public  revenue,  for  giving  up  their  right.  At  present  it  is  ne- 
ecMary  to  pay  judges  to  adroinster  the  law,  and  we  may  judge 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  justice  dealt  out  by  thess  hereditary 
jodgca,  when  they  considered  their  tribunab  an  object  of 


Inment.  Order  being  now  restored  throughout  the  country, 
and  justice  impartially  administered  in  every  district  by  the 
King  s  judges,  a  change  rapidly  took  place  in  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  The  laziness,  the  wont  of  industry,  and 
of  business  habits  of  the  Scotch,  are  remarked  by  the  English 
travellers  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Things  seem  to  have 
been  much  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  in  Ireland  at  present. 
The  indnstrv,  perseverance,  and  many  of  the  other  good  qualities 
for  which  the  Scotch  character  is  now  distinguished,  only  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  chief  cause  of  the  bene- 
ficial change  of  character,  must  be  principally  sought  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  parochial  schools.  The  first  e&ctnal  provision  for 
that  object  had  been  made  during  the  usurpation  by  a  statute  in 
the  year  1646.  It  authorized  a  compulsory  assessment  on  the 
heritors  of  each  parish,  for  the  building  of  a  sobool-honse,  and 
the  providing  of  a  salary  to  a  Schoolmaster.  On  therestora^ 
tion,  however,  this  excellent  statute  was  repealed,  together  with 
all  the  other  laws  passed  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1696,  that  it  was  re-enacted.  Ito  elfects  on 
the  national  character  may  be  considered  to  have  commenced 
at  the  union,  though  it  was  nearly  half  a  century  later  till  its 
beneficial  influence  waa  fully  felt.  The  seeds  of  agricultural 
prosperity  had  been  already  sown  by  the  Society  of  Improvers, 
and  only  required  cultivation.  This  was  not  long  wanting. 
Many  Scotch  officers  had  served  in  the  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  low  countries,  and  had  there  an  opportunity 
of  learning  improved  modes  of  agriculture.  On  their  return 
home  after  the  peace  of  1748,  many  of  them  betook  themselves 
to  farming,  an  art  with  which  seme  of  them  had  been  acquaint- 
ed before  entering  the  army ;  and  they  introduced  the  im- 
proved system.  Their  example  was  followed  much  more  readily 
than  when  it  had  been  given  by  the  landed  proprietors.  But 
the  tenantry  had  not  the  stimulus  which  an  increasing  price  of 
corn  is  so  much  calculated  to  bestow.  For  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  prices  had  been  ainguUrly  uniform.  We  have  accurate 
accounts  of  the  prices  of  corn  in  Scotland,  since  the  year  1627, 
when  the  Sheriff  Fiars,  a  system  of  judicially  ascertaining  the 
average  prices  for  the  year,  by  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
before  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a  jury,  was  introduced. 
The  pricea  so  ascertained,  are  called  the  Fiars.  From  the  year 
1627,  to  the  year  1699,  a  period  of  73  years;  the  average  fiar 
price  of  wheat,  in  East  Lothian,  was  Ids.  6fd.  per  boll,  con- 
taining almost  exactly  half  a  Winchester  quarter.  From  the 
year  1700,  to  the  year  1735,  the  average  is  14s.  S^d.  From 
1736,  to  1770,  14a.  6|d.  The  account  of  the  prices  at  the 
Windsor  market  exhibit  a  similar  result,  the  fall  from  the  year 
1646  to  1770,  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent.  The  rents  of 
land  did  not,  therefore,  increase  in  any  appreciable  degree,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  "  As  an  example,  1  have 
access  to  know  that  one  large  farm  in  the  Lothians,  was  let  in 
the  year  1788,  at  a  rent  payable  in  victual,  with  L.lOO  Soots^ 
or  L.8.  6s.  8d.  c^  money ;  and  converting  the  former  at  the 
prices  of  these  times,  the  whole  amounted  to  L.4S0,  a  large 
rent  in  those  days.  In  1748,  the  lease  was  renewed  with  an 
addition  to  the  money  rent  of  L.2  12s.  6d.,  but  with  no  other 
addition ;  and  lastly,  on  the  expiry  of  this  lease,  without  any 
inprease  of  rent  whatever ;  ana  many  other  instances  to  the 
same  effect  might  be  given.*' 

Between  the  years  1760  and  1777,  however,  it  appears  from 
Wight*s  Agricultural  Surveys,  that  most  of  the  improvements  of 
the  Norfolk  aikl  Flemish  Busbandrv  had  been  introduced  into 
the  south-eastern  eounties.  From  the  great  demand  for  agricul- 
tural produce  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  our  population,  and 
of  the  wealth,  and  consequently  of  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  poorer  soils  were  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the 
amount  of  the  rental  of  the  southern  counties,  and  probably  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  doubled  in  the  period  between 
1774  and  1794. 

This  increase  of  the  rents  of  land  could  only  be  occasioned 
by  the  great  improvement  of  cultivation,  for  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  was  very  inconsiderable.  Thust  the  average  price 
of  wheat  at  Windsor  market  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1775 
was  L.2  lis.  S|d.  per  quarter;  and  in  the  ten  vears  ending 
with  1795,  onlySs.  higher.  It  will  be  observed  this  great 
rise  took  place  before  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
in  1797.  It  is  well  to  remark  this  fact,  because  many  writers 
now  hold  out,  that  the  Restriction  Act,  by  enabling  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  their  notes  in  great  quantities 
and  depreciate  the  currency,  and  consequently  to  raise 
the  prices  of  grain,  was  the  great  cause  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  agriculture.  After  this  period  the  price  of  corn  con- 
tinued rapidly  to  increase,— wheat  rose  repeatedly  in  England 
to  L.6  per  quarter,  and  the  average  of  the  eight  years,  ending 
with  1818|  It  L.5,  Is.  9d.  In  eonsequaaef  of  this  gre«t  risci 
Jigitized  by  vnOO^, 
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cooibiiMd  with  the  improvemeDto  of  a^^riealture,  tht  rent  of 
land  eoDtioned  rapidlY  to  increase.    This  inereaaey  in  the  six- 
teen  yean  ending  with  1811*  cannot,  in  the  corn  ooontiet*  be 
ritimated  at  lets  than  100  per  cent,  upon  the  rental  of  1795. 
Thus  the  rental  of   Berwickshire,   which  was  estimated  at 
L.  112,000  in  1795,  appeared  from  the  property  tax  returns,  to 
be  L.2S1,97S  in  1811.     The  county  of  Renfiew  had  advanced 
from     L.67,000,     to     L.  127,066  ;     Edinburehshire,     from 
L.  194,575,  to  L.277t887.    We  thus  see  that  in  lesia  than   forty 
years,  the  rental  of  the  farma  in  Scotland  had  been  auj^mented 
fourfold.     **  On  one  of  the  largest  esUt«s  in  East  Lothian,  ex« 
tensive  farms,  of  a  very  mixed  quality,  which  had  been  let  on 
lease,  ata  rack-rent  in  1793,  were  re-let  in  1812  on  leuses  of  21 
years,  and  the  rule  1^  which  the  new  renU  were  fixed,  was  2^ 
of  the  old.**    In  six  years,  from    1806,  to  1818,  the  rental  of 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  rose  from  L.  167,125,  to  above  L.200,000, 
or  25  per  cent.     But  the  increase  of  the  value  of  stock  fiu-ros, 
was  still  more  extraordinary.    The  renUl  of  Ar^yleshire  was 
under  L.20,000  in  1751.     It  had  risen  to  L.89,000  in  1798. 
and  to  L.  192,000  in  1811.     In  Caithness  there  were  many  in- 
stances of  farms  bringinfr,  in  1809,  eight  times  the  rent  they  had 
yielded  in   1762.     In  Dumbartonshire,  the  increase  on  many 
farms  was  tenfold.     In  the  period  between  1667,  when  the  va- 
lued rent  of  Scotland  was  taken,  and  1811,  the  land  rental  of 
the  whole  kingdom  increased  fifteen  fold  ;  but  the  rental  of  In- 
verness, in  the  same  period,  was  augmented  thirty  fold.     Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  Agricultural    Survey   of  Galloway,  published 
about  twenty  years  ago,  asserts,  «*  that  a  variety  of  instances 
might  be  adduced,  where  the  present  rents  of  farma  are  e<iual  to 
thepricee  paid  for  them  in  the  memory  of  persons  still  living." 
Toe  great  increase  in  the  value  of  atock  farms  aroae  in  a 
l^reat  degree  ftt>m  the  introduction  of  sheep  iastead  of  the  rear- 
ing of  black  cattle.     The  rental  of  the  estate  of  Chishohn  in 
Strathglass  was  L.700  in  1788,  and  in  1827,  L.5000.     The 
rental  of  the  Glengary  estates  increased  from  L.BOO  in  1786  to 
L.6000  or  L.7000  in  1827.     The  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  the  large  capitals  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  tenantry, 
by  enabling  them  to  farm  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  soil,  greatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  rents.     The  bank 
restriction  also,  by  continually  raising  the  prices  of  grain,  and  by 
enabling  the  bankers  to  lend  large  sums  of  money  to  the  ten- 
antry, had  a  great  ttket.    The  value  of  estates,  particularly  in 
the  Highlands,  rose  enormously.    In  1779,  the  esUte  of  Castle- 
bill,  in  Inverness-shire,  was  sold  judicially  for  L.8000.  In  1804 
it  broQght  L.60,000.    In  1787,  the  barony  of  Lentrao  waa  sold 
for  L.2500— in  1802,  for  L.20,000.    In  1781,  the  rental  of  the 
eatete  of  Glenelg,  in  Invernes^^hire,  was  L.600;— it  waa  ex- 
posed, towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  L.SO,000.     In 
J81 1 .  it  waa  told  for  L.  100,000.     In  1789,  the  lands  of  Ardna- 
srask  were  purchased  ata  judidal  sale  for  L.1200,  the  rental 
then  being  LSO;  in  1825,  they  were  sold  for  L.6000.     The 
estate  of  Fairburn,  in  Ross  shir^  in  1787,  yielded  a  renUl  of  only 
L.700  sterling ;  between  1791  and  1824,  it  was  sold  in  lots, 
and  brought  in  all  L.80,000  sterling.    In  1790,  the  property  of 
Redcastle,  in  the  same  county,  was  told  by  judicial  sale  for 
L.25,000,  the  rental  being  L.IOOO:  in  1824,  it  was  purchased 
by  Sir  William  Fettes,  Baronet,  forL.lS5,000  steriing— There 
was  no  district,  however  wild,  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
improvement,    and  the  rental  of  the  remote  isles  of  Orkoe/i 
has  increased  from  L.  19,704  in  1796  to  L.65,000  at  present. 

The  following  account  of  the  change  in  the  south-west 
counties  of  Scotland,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  very  competent 
judge  in  such  matters,  Mr.  Loudon,  the  author  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  Agriculture  :-^"  The  progress  which  the  tract 
in  question  has  made  since  we  passed  through  it  in  1805, 
is  ao  lest  gratifying  than  it  is  astonishing.  Good  linea  of 
road  are  now  formed,  whero  the  roade  were  formerly  hilly, 
circuitous,  aud  always  in  bad  order.  Extensive  tracts  of 
country  which,  in  1805,  were  open  waste ;  for  instaoM,  about 
Lochmaben,  in  Dnmfries-shire,  CasUe  Douglas,  m  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and  Oalston,  in  Ayrshire,  are  now  enclosed,  drained, 
aheltered  by  plantations,  studded  with  farm-housw,  and  cot- 
tages, and  subjected  to  a  regular  rotation  of  crops.  Many  thou- 
sanda  of  acres  of  rocky  surface  have  been  planted,  and  of  the 
■teep  sidee  of  hills,  where  aration  could  not  be  practised,  we 
think  we  may  safely  state,  that  for  every  ten  acres  of  plante- 
tion,  which  existed  in  1805,  there  aro  a  thousand  in  1881. 
Almost  all  Ihe  farm-houses  and  fiu^m-vards  of  the  country  have 
been  renewed  ainee  the  former  period,  and  these  now  present 
a  moat  legiUar  and  comfortable  appearance.  A  great  many  of 
the  Ubourers'  cottages  have  also  been  rebuilt  m  a  more  sub- 
atanUal  atyle,  thou^  not,  aa  we  shall  bweaflar  show,  with  t^t 
attention  to  the  comfort,  decency,  and  eleankntes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, whidi  baa  taken  place  in  farm-bovset.    Ntzt  to  the  im- 


provement which  baa  taken  place  in  the  agricnitare  of  the  torn. 
try.  is  that  which  hn  been  effiscted  on  the  country-eeata  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  Almost  every  gentlemaa'a  house  has  been 
enlarged  or  rebuilt ;  new  kitchen  gardens  have  been  formed, 
and  the  pleasnre  grounds  altered  ;  the  nnmber  of  hot  honses  in 
increased,  at  least  a  hundred  foM,  and  kidgea,  winding  a^ 
preaches,  and  scattered  timber-  trees  are  now  auostituted  for  cons* 
mon* place  roads,  gates,  and  grass  fields ;  the  latter  either  naked, 
or  displaying  only  a  few  round  rlunips.  All  the  towns  have  beea 
more  or  less  increased  in  sise ;  the  new  buildings  are  larger,  of 
an  improved  arohitecture,  and  the  atreets  are  wider.**  *  la 
oonseouence  of  these  improvements,  the  quantity  of  grain  mutt 
have  been  greatly  incrctMed,  but  we  have  no  means  either  of 
eatimating  the  increase  accurately,  or  the  quantity  of  lanA 
brooght  into  eultivatioo. 

{TobecmUimmedJ 

THE  SEA  SERPENT. 

SoLUTiOKi — ^The  pnblic  were  amused  for  aoms  tioi«9 
a  few  years  ago,  by  the  tales  of  brother  Jonathan,  respect- 
ing the  huge  sea  serpent.     Without  at  all  disputing  tlM 
existence  of  creatures  of  that  nature  in  the  ocean,  I  hav# 
little  doubt  tliat  a  sight  I  witnessed,  in  a  voyage  to  th* 
West  Indies,  was  precisely  such  as  some  of  the  Americana 
had  construed  into  a  <<  sea  serpent,  a  mile  in  length,**  agree- 
ing, as  it  did,  with  one  or  two  of  the  accounts  given.    This 
was  nothing  more  than  a  tribe  of  black  porpoises  in  on* 
line,  extending  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  fast  asleep.!    The 
appearance,  certainly,  was  a  little  singular,  not  unlike  a 
raft  of  puncheons,  or  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  hot  the  moment  it 
was  seen  some  one  exclaimed  (I  believe  the  Captain), 
*^  Here  is  a  solution  of  Jonathan  s  enigma  !**  and  the  re- 
semblance to  his  «  sea  serpent**  was  at  once  striking.     A 
good  many  years  ago,  an  account  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  veriiabk  sea  serpent,  seen  between  Coll  and 
Eigg,  by  the  Rev.  Midi  Maclean,  minister  of  Small  Isles. 
This  imagined  monster  of  the  deep  may  be  often  seen  in  the 
Hebridean  seas,  if  a  congregation  of  grampuses  pass  for 
him.    A  voyager,  who  committed  no  mistake,   gives  the 
following  account  of  a  herd :    '*  In  the  summer  of  1821, 
in  sailing  from  the  island  of  Lewis  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Ross^shire^  we  passed  through  an  immense  drove  of  gram- 
puses,  passing  slowly  southwards  into  the  Minch.    These 
animalB,  of  which  there  were  probably  two  himdred,  were 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  about  a  square  mile.     They  were 
of  all  sizes,  from  about  30  to  10  feet  in  length.    The  sea 
was  smooth,  with  a  slight  breese^  and  the  sun  shone  glori- 
ously on  the  waters.    The  gambols  of  these  monsters  of  the 
deep  were  of  the  most  interesting,  I  shall  not  say  ludicroiiSy 
description.    Sometimes  one  of  them  suddenly  mshed  up 
from  the  deep,  raising  himself,  bolt  upright  in  the  air,  until 
three-fburths  of  his  length  were  above  the  surfiM»,  and  then 
fell  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  splashing  the  foam  around 
to  a  great  distance.     Some  of  them  even  leapt  entirely  out 
of  the  water,  as  one  often  sees  a  salmon  do.    Sometimes 
two  or  three  of  them  would  chase  each  other  at  the  surface, 
with  astonishing  velocity.      At  other  times  they  would 
almost  all  disappear  of  a  sudden,  and  their  rise  again  was. 
marked  by  a  hundred  jets  of  steam,  which  they  emit  tmm 
their  blow-holes.     These  animals  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
at  a  distance,  on  emerging  from  the  water,  they  seem  jet 
black.     The  sun  glancing  upon  their  polished  sides  as  they 
rose  in  promiscuous  succession,  had  a  most  singular  effect/* 
Magic  of  a  Name.— Sir  Walter  Scott. — Perhapa 
the  finest  compliment  ever  paid  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  at 
the   time    of   the    late  coronation.      The    streets   were 
crowded  so  densely,  that  he  could  not  make  his  way  from 
Charing-cross  down  to  Ro6e*s»  In  Abingdon  Street,  though 
he  elbowed  ever  so  stoutly.     He  applied  for  help  to  a  Ser- 
jeant of  the  Scotch  Greys,  whose  regiment  lined  the  streets. 
<<  Countryman,*'  said,  the  soldier,  <<  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
help  you,**  and  made  no  exertion.     Scott  whispered  his 
name — the  blood  rushed  to  the  soldier*s  brow — he  raiaed 
his  bridle-hand,  and  exclaimed— <'  Then,  Sir,  you  shall  go 
dowuF-uCorporal  Gordon,  here    see  this  gentleman  safely 
to  Abingdon  Street,  come  what  willl**    It  is  needless  to 
say  how  well  the  order  was  obeyed. 
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TSDB   STOB^-TBIiIaBR. 

ELLEN. 

BT  MISS  MITFOUI. 

CHAEijOT-nB  and  Ellew  Page  w«re  the  twin  daughters 
fftbeBectorof  N^  a  small  tavm  in  Dorsetshire.  They 
wen  his  only  children,  haring  lost  their  mother  shortly 
after  dieir  hirth ;  and  as  their  fhther  was  highly  connected, 
and  Still  more  highly  accomplished,  and  possessed  good 
duuth  preferment)  with  a  considerahle  private  fortune,  they 
we  reared  and  educated  in  the  most  liberal  and  expensive 
atjle.  Whilst  mere  infimts,  they  had  heen  uncommonly 
besntifttl,  and  as  reoiarkably  alike,  as  ocoasionaly  hap- 
pens with  twin  sisters,  distinguished  only  hy  some  oma- 
sMot  of  dresiL  Their  very  nurse,  as  she  used  to  boast,  could 
hardly  tcU  her  pretty  <*  couplets*'  apart,  so  exactly  alike 
were  the  soft  blue  eyes,  the  rosy  cheeks,  the  cherry  lips, 
ant  the  curly  light  hair.  Change  the  turquoise  necklace 
for  the  csral^  ai^  nurse  herself  would  not  know  Charlotte 
6uB  EUea.  This  pretty  puzzle,  this  inconyenience,  of 
whidi  —■■■wagj  and  annts^  and  grandmammas  love  to  com- 
f^B,  did  MM  last  long.  Either  fh>m  a  concealed  fidl,  or 
ftoB  original  delicacy  of  habit,  the  Httle  Ellen  ftded  and 
diwoped  almost  into  deformity.  There  was  no  visible  de- 
fiect  in  her  shapes  except  a  slight  and  almost  Imperceptible 
laiifp^fff  when  in  quick  motion ;  but  there  was  the  mark- 
cd  and  peculiar  loc^  in  the  ftatures,  the  languor  and  debi- 
lity, and  above  all,  the  distressing  consciousness  attendant 
upm  xmperftct  fonnation ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
tlie  coRtrast  hetween  the  sisters  viras  even  more  striking 
than  the  likeness  had  heen  at  twa 

Charlotte  was  a  fine,  robust,  noUe-looking  girl,  rather 
ahore  the  middle  height.  Her  eyes  and  complexion  sparUed 
and  glowed  with  lift  and  health,  her  rosy  lips  seemed  to  be 
mads  for  smiles,  and  her  glossy  hrown  hair  played  in  na- 
tonl  ringletB  round  her  dimpled  face.  Her  manner  was  a  hap- 
py mixture  of  the  playiul  and  the  gentle :  ftank,  iimooeni, 
and  ftarlfi^  she  reltod  with  a  sweet  confidence  on  every  body's 
iri«At— a^  was  ready  to  be  pleased,  and  secure  of  pleasing. 
Her  artleMDCH  and  naSveU  had  great  success  in  society,  e»- 
ledalty  as  they  were  united  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
hraedfag,  and  considerahle  quickness  and  talent  Her  mu- 
^eal  powers  were  of  the  most  delightfol  kind ;  she  sang  ex- 
qoisitely,  joining,  to  great  taste  and  science,  a  life,  and  free- 
dofliy  and  buoyancy,  quite  unusual  in  that  artificial  per. 
souage,  a  young  lai^.  Her  clear  and  ringing  notes  had  the 
cfleet  of  a  milk-maid's  song^  as  if  a  mere  ebulUtion  of  animal 
spirits;  there  was  no  resisting  the  contagion  of  Charlotte^s 
^ee.  She  was  a  general  fovourite,  and,  above  all,  a  favourite 
at  homey— flie  apple  of  her  &ther*8  eye,  the  pride  and  oma- 
iM«#  of  his  house,  and  the  delight  and  comfort  of  his  life. 
The  two  children  had  heen  so  much  alike,  and  bom  so 
nearly  together,  that  the  precedence  in  age  had  never  been 
deiiiitiv«ly  settled ;  but  that  point  seemed  very  early  to  de- 
ode  Itself.  Unintentionally,  as  it  were,  Charlotte  took  the 
kad,  gave  invitatioiis,  received  visiters,  sate  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  became,  in  foct  and  in  name  Miss  Page,  while 
her  sister  continued  Miss  Ellen. 

I^or  Ellen  I  die  was  short,  and  thin,  and  sickly,  and 
pule,  with  no  personal  charm  but  the  tender  expression  of 
her  btae  eyes  and  the  timid  sweetness  of  her  countenance. 
The  iLBLiiiMa»«>  to  her  sister  had  ranished  altogether,  ex- 
cept wlien,  very  rarely,  some  strong  emotion  of  pleasure, 
a  word  ai  praise,  or  a  look  of  kindness  from  her  fiither, 
woold  bring  a  smile  and  a  blush  at  once  into  her  ihce,  and 
ligbtcn  it  up  like  a  sunbeam.  Then  for  a  passing  moment,  she 
was  like  Charlotte,  and  even  prettierj^here  was  so  much 
of  -*<«»**^  of  soul,  in  the  transitory  beauty.  In  manner  she 
was  undiangeably  gentle,  and  distressingly  shy,  shy  even 
to  awkwaidnesi.  Shame  and  ftar  clung  to  her  like  her 
ahadoir.  In  company  she  could  neither  8big»  ^^i^  P^T)  ^^ 
ipcak,  without  trembling,  especially  when  her  father  was 
ptenot;  her  awe  of  him  was  inexpressihle.  Mr.  Page  was 
a  inwi  \>f  coDuderable  talent  and  acquirement,  of  polished 
and  decant  maanera^  and  great  conversational  power, — 
amck,  leadr  and  sarcastic  He  never  condescended  to 
eald  tkat  *  but  was  something  very  formidable  in  the  keen 


glance  and  the  cutting  jest,  to  which  poor  Ellen*s  want  of 
presence  of  mind  frequently  exposed  her, — something  from 
Which  she  shrank  into  the  very  earth.  He  was  a  good  Qian, 
too,  and  a  kind  father,.-4it  least  he  meant  to  be  so, — atten- 
tive  to  her  health  and  comfort,  strictly  impartial  in  fovours 
and  presents,  in  pocket-money  and  amusements,  making 
no  difference  between  the  twins,  except  that  which  he  could 
not  help,  the  difference  in  his  love.  But,  to  an  apprehen- 
sive temper,  and  an  affectionate  heart,  that  was  every  thing ; 
and,  whilst  Charlotte  flourished  and  blossomed  like  a  rose 
in  the  sunshine,  Ellen  sickened  and  withered  like  the  same 
plant  in  the  shade. 

Mr.  Page  lost  much  enjoyment  by  this  unfortunate  par- 
tiality ;  for  he  had  taste  enough  to  have  particularly  va- 
lued the  high  endowments  which  formed  the  delight  of  the 
few  fHends  to  whom  his  daughter  was  intimately  known. 
To  them  not  only  her  varied  and  accurate  acquirements, 
but  her  singular  richness  of  mind,  her  grace  and  propriety 
of  expression,  and  fertility  of  idea,  joined  to  the  most  perfect 
ignorance  of  her  own  superiority,  rendered  her  an  object 
of  as  much  admiration  as  interest.  In  poetry,  especially, 
her  justness  of  taste  and  quickness  of  feeling  were  almost 
unrivalled.  She  was  no  poetress  herself  never,  I  believe, 
even  ventured  to  compose  a  sonnet ;  and  her  enjoyment  of 
high  literature  was  certainly  the  keener  for  that  wise  ab- 
stinence from  a  vain  competition.  Her  admiration  was 
really  worth  having.  The  tears  would  come  into  her  eyes, 
the  book  would  fall  from  her  hand,  and  she  would  sit  lost 
in  ecstacy  over  some  noble  passage,  till  praise,  worthy  of 
the  theme,  would  burst  in  imconscious  eloquence  from  her 
lips. 

But  the  real  charm  of  Ellen  Page  lay  in  the  softness  of 
her  heart,  and  the  generosity  of  her  character ;  no  human 
being  was  ever  so  free  from  selfishness  in  all  its  varied  and 
clinging  forms.  She  literally  forgot  herself  in  her  pure  and 
ardent  sympathy  with  all  whom  she  loved,  or  all  to  whom 
she  could  be  usefuL  There  were  no  limits  to  her  indulgence, 
no  hounds  ta  her  candour.  Shy  and  timid  as  she  was,  she 
forgot  her  fears  to  plead  for  the  innocent,  or  the  penitent, 
or  even  the  guilty.  She  was  the  excuser-general  of  the 
neighbourhood,  turned  every  speech  and  action  the  sunny 
side  without,  and  often,  in  her  good-natured  acuteness,  hit 
on  the  real  principle  of  action,  when  the  cunning,  and  the 
wordly-wise,  and  the  cynical,  and  such  as  look  only  for  bad 
motives,  had  failed.  She  had,  too,  that  rare  quality,  a  ge« 
nuine  sympathy,  not  only  with  the  sorrowful,  (there  is  a 
pride  in  that  ft«ling,  a  superiority, — we  have  all  plenty  of 
that,)  but  with  the  happy.  She  could  smile  with  those  who 
smiled,  as  well  as  weep  with  those  who  wept,  and  rejoice  in 
a  success  to  which  she  had  not  contributed,  protected  from 
every  touch  of  enry  no  less  by  her  noble  spirit  than  by  her 
pure  humility :  she  never  thought  of  herselfl 

So  constituted,  it  may  be  imagined  that  she  was,  to  all 
who  really  knew  her,  an  object  of  intense  admiration  and 
love.  Servants,  children,  poor  people,  all  adored  Miss 
Ellen.  She  had  other  fri^ids  in  her  own  rank  of  life,  who 
had  found  her  out^many  ;  but  her  chief  friend,  her  prin- 
cipal admirer,  she  who  loved  her  with  the  most  entire  affec- 
tion, and  looked  up  to  her  with  the  most  devoted  respect, 
was  her  sister.  Never  was  the  strong  and  lovely  tie  of 
twin-sisterhood  more  closely  knit  than  in  these  two  charm- 
ing young  women.  Ellen  looked  on  her  favoured  sister 
with  a  pure  and  unjealons  delight  that  made  its  own  happi- 
ness, a  spirit  of  candour  and  of  justice  that  never  permitted 
her  to  cast  a  shade  of  blame  on  the  sweet  object  of  h^ 
fiither*s  partiality :  she  never  indeed  blamed  him,  it  seemed 
to  her  so  natural  that  every  one  should  prefer  her  sister. 
Charlotte,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  her  influence  for  Ellen, 
protected  and  defended  her,  and  was  half-tempted  to  mur- 
mur at  an  affection  which  she  would  have  valued  more,  if 
shared  equally  with  that  dear  friend.  Thus  they  lived  in 
peace  and  harmony,  Charlotte's  bolder  temper  and  higher 
spirits  leading  and  guiding  in  all  common  points,  whilst,  on 
the  more  important,  she  implicitly  yielded  to  EUen*s  judg- 
ment. But,  when  they  had  reached  their  twenty-flrst  year, 
a  great  evil  threatened  one  of  the  sisters,  arising  (strange 
to  say)  from  the  other's  happhiess.  Charlotte^  tha  reign- 
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ing  belie  of  an  txtenuye  and  affluent  neighbourhood,  had 
hs^  almost  as  manj  suitora  as  Penelope ;  but,  light-hearted, 
happy  at  home,  constantly  busy  and  gay,  she  had  taken  no 
thought  of  love,  and  always  struck  me  as  a  very  likely  sub> 
ject  for  an  old  maid  :  yet  her  time  came  at  last.  A  young 
man,  the  very  reverse  of  herself,  pale,  thoughtful,  gentle- 
manlike, and  melancholy,  wooed  and  won  our  fair  Euphro- 
syne.  He  was  the  second  son  of  a  noble  house,  and  bred  to 
the  church  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  fathers,  that, 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  ordained,  (for  he  still  wanted  some 
months  of  the  necessary  age>)  and  settled  in  a  family-living 
held  for  him  by  a  friend,  the  young  couple  should  be  married. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Page,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
to  some  property  in  Ireland,  found  it  necessary  to  go  thither 
for  a  short  time ;  and,  unwilling  to  Cake  his  daughters 
with  him,  as  his  estate  lay  in  the  disturbed  districts,  he  in- 
dulged us  with  their  company  during  his  absence.  They 
came  to  us  in  the  bursting  spring-time,  on  the  very  same 
day  with  the  nightingale ;  the  country  was  new  to  them,  and 
(hey  were  delighted  with  the  scenery  and  with  our  cottage  life. 
We,  on  our  part,  were  enchanted  with  our  young  guests. 
Charlotte  was  certainly  the  most  amiable  of  enamoured  dam- 
sels, for  love  with  her  was  but  a  more  sparkling  and  smiling 
form  of  happiness ; — all  that  there  was  of  care  and  fear  in  this 
attachment,  fell  to  Ellen*s  lot ;  but  even  she,  though  sigh- 
ing at  the  thought  of  parting,  could  not  be  very  miserable 
whilst  her  sister  was  so  happy. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  we  happened  to  dine  with 
our  accomplished  neighbours.  Colonel  Falkner  and  his 
sister.  Our  young  friends  of  course  accompanied  us  ;  and 
a  similarity  of  age,  of  liveliness,  and  of  musical  talent, 
speedily  recommended  Charlotte  and  Miss  Falkner  to  each 
other.  They  became  immediately  intimate,  and  were  soon 
almost  Inseparable.  Ellen  at  first  hung  back.  "  The  house 
was  too  gay,  too  full  of  shifting  company,  of  titles,  and  of 
strange  faces.  Miss  PaUuier  was  very  kind ;  but  she  took 
too  much  notice  of  her,  introduced  her  to  lords  and  ladies, 
talked  of  her  drawings,  and  pressed  her  to  sing : — she  would 
rather,  If  I  pleased,  stay  with  me,  and  walk  m  the  coppice, 
or  sit  in  the  arbour,  and  one  might  read  Spenser  whilst 
the  other  worked^— that  would  be  best  of  alL  Might  she 
stay  ?"— **  Oh  surely  !  But  Colonel  Falkner,  EUen,  I 
thought  you  would  have  J  iked  him  ?" — ^^  Yes  I" — ^**  That 
yes  sounds  exceedingly  like  no.'" — '^  Why,  is  he  not  almost 
too  clever,  too  elegant,  too  grand  a  man  ?  Too  mannered, 
as  it  were  P  Too  much  like  what  one  fancies  of  a  prince — 
of  George  the  Fourth  for  instance— too  high  and  too  con- 
descendhig  ?  These  are  strange  faults,**  continued  she 
laughing  ;  *^  and  it  is  a  curious  injustice  that  I  should  dis- 
like  a  man  merely  because  he  is  so  graceful,  that  he  makes 
me  feel  doubly  awkward — so  tall,  that  I  am  in  his  presence 
a  conscious  dwarf-*so  alive  and  eloquent  in  conversation, 
that  I  feel  more  than  ever  puzzled  and  unready.  But  so  it 
is.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  more  afraid  of  him  Uian  of  any 
human  being  in  the  world,  except  one.  I  may  stay  with 
you — ^may  1  not  ?  and  read  of  Una  and  of  Britomart — ^that 
prettiest  scene  where  her  old  nurse  soothsher  to  sleep ?  I  may 
stay  P**  And  for  two  or  three  mornings  she  did  stay  with 
me  ;  but  Charlotte's  influence  and  Miss  Falkner*s  kindness 
speedily  drew  her  to  Holly-grove,  at  first  shily  and  reluc- 
tantly, yet  so  with  an  evident,  though  quiet  enjoyment ;  and 
We,  sure  that  our  young  visitors  could  gain  nothing  but 
good  in  such  society,  were  pleased  that  they  should  so  vary 
the  humble  home-scene. 

Colonel  Falkner  was  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  of 
that  happy  age  which  unites  the  grace  and  spirit  of  youth 
with  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  manhood.  The  heir  of  a 
large  fortune,  he  had  served  in  the  peninsular  war,  fought 
in  Spain  and  France,  and  at  Waterloo,  and,  quitting  the 
army  at  the  peace,  had  loitered  about  Germany  and  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  only  returned  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
two  or  three  years  back,  to  reside  on  the  family  estate, 
where  he  had  won  ^  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple.** He  was,  as  Ellen  truly  described  him,  tall  and  grace- 
ful, and  well-bred  almost  to  a  fault ;  reminding  her  of  that 
beau  ideal  of  courtly  elegance,  George  the  Fourth,  and  me, 
(pray,  reader,  do  not  tell  I)  me^  a  little,  a  very  little,  the 


least  in  the  world,  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  He  certainly 
did  excel  rather  too  much  in  the  mere  forms  of  politenf, 
in  dokings  and  bowings,  and  bandings  down  stain ;  hmn 
then  he  was,  like  both  his  prototypes,  thoroughly  imimed 
with  its  finer  essence— considerate,  atteDtive^  kind,  in  the 
most  comprehensiTe  sense  of  that  oomprehenaive  word.  I 
have  certainly  known  men  of  deeper  learning  and  more 
original  genius,  but  never  any  one  whose  powers  were  bcu 
ter  adapted  to  conversation,  who  could  blend  more  happily 
the  most  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  with  the  moss 
playful  wit  and  the  most  interesting  and  amiable  character. 
FaeoinoHng  was  the  word  that  seemed  made  for  him.  Hit 
conversation  was  entirely  free  from  trickery  and  display— 
the  charm  was  (or  seemed  to  be)  perfectly  natural  t  ha 
was  an  excellent  listener :  and  when  he  was  speaking  Co 
any  eminent  per8on^-4>rator,  artist,  or  poet— I  have  sosn^ 
times  seen  a  slight  hesitation,  a  momentary  difBdanw^  aa 
attractive  as  it  Mras  unexpected.  It  was  this  asfofrishing 
evidence  of  fellow4eeling,  joined  to  the  gentleness  of  his 
tone,  the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  and  his  studied  avoidaitea 
of  all  particular  notice  or  attention,  that  first  reeonciied 
EUen  to  Colonel  Falkner.  His  sister,  too,  a  channiof 
young  woman,  as  like  him  as  Viola  to  Sebastian,  began  to 
understand  the  sensitive  properties  of  this  shrinking  and 
delicate  flower,  which,  left  to  itself,  repaid  their  kind  Def- 
lect by  unfolding  in  a  manner  that  surprised  and  delighted 
us  all.  Before  Uie  spring  had  glided  into  sum«ier,  EUen 
was  as  much  at  home  at  Holly-grove  as  with  ns ;  talked 
and  laughed  and  played  and  sang  as  freely  as  Chariotto. 
She  would  indeed  break  ofi^,  if  visibly  listened  to^  tather 
when  speaking  or  singing  ;  but  still  th^  ice  was  broken  ; 
that  rich,  low,  mellow  voice,  unrivalled  in  pathos  and 
sweetness,  might  be  heard  every  evening,  even  by  tha  Co- 
lonel, with  little  more  precaution,  not  to  distturh  her  by 
praise  or  notice,  than  would  be  used  with  her  feUow-warhlcr 
the  nightingale. 

She  was  happy  at  HoUy-grove,  and  we  were  delighted ; 
but  so  shifting  and  various  are  human  feelings  and  wishei% 
that,  as  the  summer  wore  on,  before  the  hay-making  was 
over  in  its  beautiful  park,  whilst  the  bees  were  still  in  its 
lime-trees,  and  the  golden  beetle  lurked  in  its  white  cose, 
I  began  to  lament  that  she  had  ever  seoi  HoUy-giove^  or 
known  its  master,  ft  was  clear  to  me,  that,  unintention- 
ally on  his  part,  unwittingly  on  hers,  her  heart  was  gone, 
— and,  considering  the  merit  of  the  unconscious  posse  spot, 
probably  gone  for  ever.  She  had  all  the  pretty  marks  of 
love  at  that  happy  moment  when  the  name  and  nature  of 
the  passion  are  siike  unsuspected  by  the  victim.  To  her 
there  was  but  one  object  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  one 
was  Colonel  Falkner :  she  lived  only  in  his  presence ; 
hung  on  his  words ;  was  restless,  she  knew  not  why.  In  hie 
absence;  adopted  his  tastes  and  opinions,  which  difibred 
from  hers  as  those  of  devei*  men  so  friequently  do  from 
those  of  clever  women;  read  the  books  he  praised,  and 
praised  ^hem  too,  deserting  our  old  idols,  Spenser  and 
Fletcher,  for  his  fiivourites,  Dryden  and  Fc^ ;  sang  the 
songs  he  loved  as  she  walked  about  the  house ;  drew  his  fea- 
tures instead  of  Milton*s,  in  a  portrait  which  she  was  copying 
for  me  of  our  great  poet — and  finally  wrote  his  name  on 
the  margin.  She  moved  as  In  a  drefun— a  dream  as  inno. 
cent  as  it  was  delicious  t—  but  oh,  the  sad,  sad  waking  I  It 
made  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  the  misery  to  which  that 
fine  and  sensitive  mind  seemed  to  be  reserved.  Ellen  waa 
formed  for  constancy  and  suffering— it  was  her  first  love^ 
and  it  would  be  her  last  I  had  no  hope  that  her  aflection 
was  returned.  Young  men,  talk  as  they  may  of  mental 
attractions,  are  commonly  the  slaves  of  personal  charms. 
Colonel  Falkner,  especially,  was  a  professed  admirer  of 
beauty.  1  had  even  sometimes  fancied  that  he  was  caught 
by  Charlotte*s,  and  had  therefore  taken  an  opportunity  te 
communicate  her  engagement  to  his  sister.  Certainly  he 
paid  our  fiur  and  blooming  guest  extraordinary  attentioB ; 
any  tiling  of  gallantry  or  compliment  was  always  addressed 
to  her,  and  so  for  the  most  part  was  his  gay  and  captivat- 
ing conversation ;  whilst  his  manner  to  EUen,  thoaiih  ex- 
quisitely soft  and  kind,  seemed  rathei  that  of  an  affection- 
ate brother.  1  had  no  hopes.  C^  r^r^rAr>  * 
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Afikin  were  in  this  posture^  when  I  was  at  once  griered 
mud  reliered  by  the  onescpected  recall  of  cmr  young  visiters. 
Their  iatber  had  complett  d  his  business  in  Ireland,  and 
was  eager  to  retnm  to  his  dear  home,  and  his  dear  chiU 
dren ;  Charlotte^k  lorer,  too,  was  ordained,  and  was  im- 
patient  to  possess  his  promised  treasure^  The  intended 
bridegroom  was  to  arrive  the  same  evening  to  escort  the 
fair  sisters,  and  the  journey  was  to  take  place  the  next 
day.  Imagine  the  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  a  short 
notei,  a  bit  of  folded  paper — the  natural  and  redoubled 
ecstasy  of  Charlotte,  the  mingled  emotions  of  Ellen.  She 
wept  bitterly  t  at  first  she  called  it  joy-^oy  that  she  should 
again  tee  her  dear  father ;  then  it  was  grief  to  loee  her  Char- 
lotte ;  grief  to  part  from  me ;  but,  when  she  threw  herself  in 
a  farewell  unbrace  on  the  neck  of  Miss  Falkner,  whose  bro. 
ther  happened  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days  on  business,  the 
truth  appeared  to  burst  upon  her  at  once,  in  a  gush  of 
agony  that  seemed  likely  to  break  her  heart.  Miss  Palk- 
ner  was  deeply  affected ;  begged  her  to  write  to  her  often, 
very  often ;  loaded  her  with  the  gifts  of  little  price,  the 
▼aludesB  U^ens  which  affection  holds  so  dear,  and  stole 
one  of  her  Hir  ringlets  in  return.  «  This  is  the  curl  which 
WilHam  used  to  admire,**  said  she ;  «  have  you  no  message 
ibr  poor  William  ?"— Poor  Ellen !  her  blushes  spoke^  and 
the  tears  which  dropped  flrom  her  downcast  eyes ;  but  riie 
had  no  utterance.  Charlotte,  however,  came  to  her  relief 
with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  compliments;  and  Ellen, 
weeping  with  a  violence  that  would  not  be  controlled,  at 
last  left  Holly-grove. 

The  next  day  we,  too,  lost  our  dear  young  friends.  Oh, 
what  a  sad  day  it  ^sl  how  much  we  missed  Charlotte*8 
bright  smile,  and  Ellen*s  sweet  complacency !  We  walked 
about  desolate  and  forlorn,  with  the  painful  sense  of  want 
and  insufBciency,  and  of  that  vacancy  in  our  home,  and  at 
our  board,  which  the  departmre  of  a  cherished  guest  is  sure 
to  occasion.  To  lament  the  absence  of  Chariotte,  the  dear 
Charlotte,  the  happiest  of  tiie  happy,  was  pure  selfishness ; 
but  of  the  aching  heart  of  Ellen,  my  dearer  Ellen,  I  could 
not  bear  to  think — and  yet  I  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
could  call  up  no  other  image  than  her  pale  and  trembling 
fiMrm,  weeping  and  sobbing  as  I  had  seen  her  at  Holly. 
grove :  she  haunted  even  my  dreams. 

Early  the  ensuing  morning  I  was  called  down  to  the 
Colonel,  and  firand  him  in  the  garden.  He  apologized  for 
his  unseasonable  intrusion ;  talked  of  the  weather,  then  of 
the  loss  which  our  society  had  sustained;  blushed  and 
hesitated ;  had  again  recourse  to  the  weather;  and  at  last, 
by  a  mighty  effort,  after  two  or  three  sentences  begun  and 
unfinished,  contrived,  with  an  embarrassment  more  graceful 
and  becoming  than  all  his  polished  readiness,  to  ask  me  to 
furnish  him  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Page.  *'  You  must  have 
seen,"  said  he,  colouring  and  smiling,  <<  that  I  was  capti- 
vated  by  yonr  beautifi&l  friend :  and  I  hope  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  spoken  first  to  herself,  to  have  made 
an  interest — ^but  still  if  her  affections  are  disengaged^ — t^  me, 
you  vrho  must  know,  you  who  are  always  my  friend,  have 
J  any  chance  ?  Is  she  disengaged  ?**  '^  Alas  f  I  have  some- 
times feared  this ;  but  1  thought  you  had  heard — your  sis- 
ter at  least  was  aware.**  <<  Of  what?  It  was  but  this 
very  morning — aware  of  what?** — *^  bf  Chariotte's  engage- 
ment.** «  Charlotte  I  it  is  of  Ellen,  not  her  sister,  that  I 
spcttk  and  think !  Of  EUen,  the  pure,  the  delicate,  the  di- 
vine I  That  whitest  and  sweetest  of  fiowers,  the  jasmine, 
the  myrtle,  the  tuberose  among  women,*'  continued  he^  elu- 
cidating his  similes  by  gathering  a  sprig  of  each  plant,  as 
he  paced  quickly  up  and  down  the  garden  walk — *'  Ellen, 
the  fairest  and  the  best ;  your  darling  and  mine !  Will  you 
give  me  a  letter  to  her  father  ?  And  will  you  wish  me  suc- 
cess ?**  «  WUl  1 1  O  how  sincerely  I  My  dear  Colonel,  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  undeivaluing  your  taste — for 
suspecting  you  of  preferring  a  damask  rose  to  a  blossomed 
myrtle ;  I  should  have  known  you  better.**  And  then  we 
talked  of  Ellen,  dear  Ellen,  talked  and  praased  till  even  the 
lever's  heart  was  satisfied.  I  am  convineed  that  he  went 
away  that  morning,  persuaded  that  I  was  one  of  the  clever- 
est women,  and  the  best  judges  of  character  that  ever  lived. 
And  now  my  story  is  over.     What  need  to  say,  that  the 


letter  was  written  with  the  wannest  zeal,  and  received  with 
the  most  cordial  graciousness — or  that  Ellen,  though  shed- 
ding sweet  tears,  bore  the  shock  of  joy  better  than  the  shock 
of  giief, — or  tluit  the  twin  sisters  were  married  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  same  altar,  each  to  the  man  of  her  heart,  and 
each  with  every  prospect  of  more  than  r-ommon  felicity. 


SI.BMSNT8  OF  THOUaHT. 

mCH  AND  POOR. 

Our  rich  and  our  very  poor  are  almost  equally  ignorant,  and 
equally  enslaved  by  prejudice.  The  one  class  have  their 
minds  occupied  with  notions  of  fashion,  ancestry,  power, 
distinction,  and  separation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom 
they  look  upon,  not  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings,  bu^ 
as  a  sort  of  inheritance,  to  be  turned,  like  their  estates,  to 
their  own  account ;  while  the  other  look  upon  all  above 
them,  not  as  holders  of  capital,  without  which  there  would 
be  no  useful  employment  beyond  that  of  picking  up  the 
few  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  but  as  a  sort  of  natu* 
ral  enemies,  leagued  together  to  enslave  and  coerce  all 
below  them.  Which  is  most  in  the  right  ?  The  idla 
classes  occupy  the  highest  stations  of  society,  and  are  looked 
up  to  with  respect  and  reverence.  Whatever  they  do  is 
necessarily  imitated.  As  all  their  natural  wants  are  sup- 
plied, they  have  nothing  to  do  but  fancy  <*  low,  unreal*' 
wants.  Their  imaginations  are  racked  to  hunt  up  new 
gratifications.  They  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  expenave  vani- 
ties ;  and,  setting  the  fhshion,  what  they  indulge  in  out  of 
idleness  and  whim,  is  also  sought  after  by  all  below  them, 
Thk  Inferior  Gentry — Effects  of  Taxation.— 
The  gentry  of  small  fortune  have  disappeared.  The  Ame> 
rican  war  bote  hard  upon  them,  but  the  last  has  crushed 
them.  Inheriting  what  to  their  forefathers  had  been  an 
ample  subsistence,  they  have  found  themselves  step  by  step 
curtailed  of  the  luxuries,  and  at  last  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
without  a  possibility  of  helping  themselves.  For  those  who 
were  andved  at  manhood,  it  was  too  late  to  enter  into  any 
profession,  and  to  embark  what  they  possessed  in  trade  was 
haraniing  all,  and  putting  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a 
partner.'  Meantime,  year  after  year,  the  price  of  every 
article  of  necessary  consumption  has  increased  with  accele« 
rating  rapidity;  education  has  become  more  costly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  indispensable ;  and  taxation,  year  after 
year,  falls  heavier,  while  the  means  of  payment  becomes  less. 
In  vain  does  he  whose  £uher  has  lived  in  opulence,  and 
whom  the  villagers,  with  hereditary  respect,  still  address 
hat  in  hand —in  vain  does  he  put  down  the  carriage,  dis* 
miss  the  footman,  and  block  up  windows  even  in  the  hooss 
front  There  is  no  escape.  Wine  disappears  from  his 
side-board,  there  is  no  longer  a  table  ready  for  his  friend. 
The  priest  is  no  longer  invited  after  service — all  will  not  do. 
Souihep. 

If  you  do  not  like  Dr.  Southey*s  picture,  take  a  sketch 
by  a  different  hand,  more  brief,  but  equally  conclusive,  and 
written  after 'teveral  years  had  added  their  melancholy 
sum  of  experience  to  the  original  statement.  ^  This  island 
exhibits  tlie  melancholy  spectacle  of  millions  of  men  toiled 
to  the  extremity  of  human  endurance  for  a  pittance  scarcely 
sufficient  to  sustain  life;  weavers  labouring  for  fourteen  or 
sixteen  hours  a-day  for  eightpence,  frequently  imable  to 
procure  woriL  even  on  these  terms ;  other  artisans  exhaust- 
ed almost  to  death  by  laborious  drudgery,  who,  if  better  re- 
compensed, se^  compensation  and  enjoyment  in  the  gross* 
est  sensual  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and  gluttony ;  master 
traders  and  manufacturers  anxiously  labouring  for  wealth, 
new  gay  in  the  fond  hope  that  all  their  expectations  will  be 
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realixed,  then  sunk  in  deep  despair  by  the  breath  of  ruin 
haying  patted  over  them ;  landlords  and  tenants  now  reap- 
ing unmeasured  returns  from  their  properties,  then  pining 
In  penury  amidst  an  overflow  of  every  species  of  produce  ; 
the  Government  cramped  by  an  overwhelming  debt,  and  the 
prevalence  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  on  every  side,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  follow  with  a  bold  step  the 
most  obvious  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  owing  to  the 
countless  prejudices  and  imaginary  interests  which  every- 
where obstruct  the  path  of  improvement** — Combe's  ConsH- 
tuHon  of  Man. 

All  the  ideas  that  man  can  form  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, and  of  the  employment  of  angels  and  of  spirits^ 
must  ever  foil  short  of  the  reality ;  but  still  it  is  right  to 
think  of  them.  What  can  have  a  more  escalting  influence 
on  the  earthly  life,  than  in  those  first  days  of  our  existence 
to  make  oursielves  conversant  with  the  lives  of  the  blessed ; 
with  the  happy  spirits  whose  society  we  shall  hereafter  en- 
joy ?  We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  spirits 
of  heaven  always  around  us ;  observing  and  witnessing  our 
most  secret  actions.  Whoever  is  become  familiar  with 
these  ideas  will  find  the  most  solitary  spot  peopled  with 
tlie  heet  90cittj..^Klopttook. 

He  who,  by  an  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  awakens 
kindred  energy  in  others,  touches  springs  of  infinite  might, 
gives  impulse  to  foculties  to  which  no  bound  can' be  pre- 
scribed— ^begins  an  action  which  will  never  end.  One  great 
and  kindling  thought  fhmi  a  retired  and  obscure  man  may 
live  whoi  thrones  are  fiiUen,  and  the  memory  of  those  who 
filled  them  obliterated ;  and,  like  an  undying  fire,  may  il- 
luminate and  quicken  all  future  generations. 

WHALB  FISHERY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Ad  eztraordioary  impulse  has  been  giTen  of  late  to  the 
Rperm  sod  bUck  whale  fisheries,  from  the  nort'of  Sydney.  Two 
years  ago  five  sperm  vessels  constituted  tne  whole  of  toe  ship- 
ping employroent  in  that  trade.  Of  these  one  has  been  lost, 
and  another  despatched  to  England ;  while  nine  new  sperm 
and  four  black  wnalers  have  been  added  to  the  list,  making  in 
all  sixteen  sail,  measuring  3304  tons,  and  navigated  by  464  men, 
whUe  arrangements  are  m  progress  forthwith  to  increase  the 
tperm  list  l^  nine  new  vessels.  Each  vessel  (both  sperm  and 
blaok  whale,)  is  provided  with  four  boats,  and  manned  with 
twenty-nine  men.  Six  men,  five  harpoons,  three  lances,  and 
two  whale  lines  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  fiithoms  each,  are 
furnished  to  every  boat ;  also  three  drogues,  to  one  of  which  a 
flag  is  attached  firom  a  pole  through  its  centre.  The  drogues 
are  simplv  square  floats  of  timber,  servbg  as  buoys  to  three  of 
the  boat  narpoons^  and  are  only  used  after  the  two  Ibe  harpoons 
have  been  struck  into  whales,  a  line  of  eight  fiithoms  securing 
the  harpoon  to  the  drogue,  which  though  puUed  under  water 
by  the  whale  on  diving,  auickly  bobs  up  agam  on  the  latter  ap- 
proM^ing  the  surfiu»  to  blow,  and  thus  points  out  the  whale  s 
position.  Each  whaler  has  two  iron  boilers  on  deck  of  220 
gallons^  and  two  copper  coolers  of  378  gallons,  the  oil  being 
boiled  m  tlie  iron  boilers,  and  then  drawn  off  into  the  poolers, 
to  allow  the  sediment  to  settle  previous  to  being  pnt  into  the 
barrels.  The  fuel  consists  of  tne  refuse  of  the  blabber  fitmi 
the  boiler,  90  |;allons  per  hour  being  the  avenge  quantity  of  oil 
boiled,  which  is  barrelled  np  hot,  and  rolled  to  the  after  part  of 
the  snip  to  oooU  Every  sperm  vessel  is  victualled  for  16 
monthly  about  90  months  being  the  average  of  two  voyages 
(including  stoppages  m  harbour  to  discharge  or  refresh),  when 
no  material  repairs  are  required,  and  180  tons  of  oil,  the  aver- 
age fishing  of^eoch  vessel  for  a  single  voyage.  The  fidkmiog 
provisionK  constitute  the  15  months'  supply  for  one  vessel : — 
9000Ibs.  of  bee^  OOOOlbs.  of  pork,  6  tons  of  flour,  6  tons  of 
bisculL  200  bushels  of  pease,  269  gallons  of  mm,  sOOgallons 
of  molasses,  and  twelve  cwt*  of  sugair.  The  crew  uve  no 
wms,  being  paid  by  shares  of  the  proceeds,  called  lay&  after 
dodncringrratber  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
owner.  The  captain  has  a  twelfth,  the  chief^nute  a  twenty- 
eight,  the  second  mate  a  forty-ei^t,  the  third  mate  an  eightietn, 
the  cooper  and  carpenter  an  eighty-fifUi,  and  seamen  each  a 
hundredth  lay.  The  largest  whales  seldom  exceed  sixty  feet  in 
Ien^,or  famish  more  than  eighty  barrels  of  oil  and  sperma- 
oeti  of  thirty-one  and  a  half  gallons  each,  the  spermaceti  or 
head  matter,  as  it  is  called,  averaging  one>third  of  the  above 
qnantity ;  a^^t  barrels  bemg  a  tun,  consequently  the  Urgeet 
whales  seldom  famish  more  than  ten  tuns  of  oil  and  head  mat- 
ter.   The  two  principal  sperm  grounds  art  the  ooosts  of  Japan 


and  Solomon  Islands,  the  fishing  at  the  former  commencing  in 
April  and  ending  in  September,  and  at  tin  latter  cnntmeoctBg  in 
September  and  ending  in  April,  so  that,  when  the  ships  ooos- 
mence  at  Japan,  they  conclude  ^e  voyage  at  the  Solorouns.  and 
vice  vena.  The  whales  are  all  large  on  the  Japan  grouiio,  §ew 
being  under  thirty  barrels,  whereas,  at  the  Solomons,  sel- 
dom more  than  two  large  whales  are  seen  in  a  shool,  however 
nomerous. 

The  black  whales  are  taken  in  the  bays  of  New  Zealand  and 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  also  of  Nev  Sooth  Wales,  to  the 
southward  of  Sydney,  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  dnrinf  the 
time,  and  boiling  the  oil  like  the  sperm  whalers.  The  Mack 
whale  season  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  September,  the 
whales  entering  the  bays  at  that  period  for  the  purpose  of  calv- 
iiuf.  Blade  oil  sells  only  at  about  half  the  price  of  the  sperm 
oil;  but  the  fishery  being  so  nigh,  and  consequently  attended 
with  so  nrach  less  expense,  is  found  to  be  a  very  protatable  coo- 
cem.  Many  boats,  indeea,  are  employed  in  t}us  fisliery  both 
at  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieinen*s  Land,  towing  their 
fish  on  shore^  flinching  them,  and  boiling  the  blabber  there. 

The  twelve  sperm  vessels  now  from  Sydney,  at  180  tuna  of 
oil  and  spermaceti  oer  vessel,  thus  realise  in  thegrossSlGO 
tuns,  which  at  L.70  per  tun,  amonnts  to  L.I5L200  for  each 
voyage;  and  when  the  nine  others  now  arranged  for  are  added, 
the  proceeds  of  the  whole  (including  the  black  whalers)  will 
reooi  to  about  L.S69,000  per  annum, — a  tolerable  sum  added 
to  the  exports  of  a  colony  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  whooe 
popukOion,  according  to  the  Last  census,  does  not  at  present 
much  exceed  40,0^  souls. 

EuaoPBAN  PoroLATioM. — A  German  periodical  (Hee- 
pcrut)  contains  some  very  fondfol  speculations  on  the  causes 
which  aflect  population,  from  whieh  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :— The  increase  and  decrease  of  marriages  in 
a  country  are  naturally  influenced  by  great  events,  such  as 
peace  and  war,  public  prosperity  and  public  calamities,  famine 
and  disease;  but  here  we  are  told  that  political  fifelii^ 
exercise  an  influence.  Thus,  in  Prassia,  the  number  of  mar* 
riages  was  greatly  inereased  after  the  expuldon  of  the  French. 
Daring  the  years  1817,  1818|,  and  1819,  when  the  political 
prospects  of  that  country  were  in  their  senitb,  1  person  was  mar- 
ried in  98 ;  in  the  subsequent  years  the  numbers  again  fell  to  I 
in  106,  1  in  HI,  and  1  in  118.  In  France,  from  the  year  1815 
to  1822,  the  number  of  marriages  was  much  less  than  before 
the  revolution,  althongh  the  population  was  greater  by  several 
millions.  After  1817  the  number  of  annual  marriages  incressed 
by  about  8000,  and  continued  stationary  at  that  rate  till  1821 ; 
but  in  1822,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  foreign 
troops,  the  number  quickly  rose  by  20,000,  and,  in  the  ensuinj^ 
year,  even  by  40,000.  But  it  again  declined  daring  the  obnoxi- 
ous admiaistration  of  VilMe,  and  sirain  increased  after  the 
overthrow  of  his  Ministry.  Even  in  Russia  from  70  to  80,000 
couples  leas  than  uaual  were  married  in  1812.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  among  children  under  five  years  is  also  remarkable,  as 
it  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  degree  of  education  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  smallest  in  the  large  towns,  and  would 
be  smaller  still  if  it  were  not  for  those  who  die  in  workhouses 
and  hospitals,  deserted  by  their  parents.  The  degree  of  fertility 
of  marriages  seems  to  vary  between  8500  and  6500  children  to 
1000  couples.  The  author,  from  an  avera^  of  more  than  77 
millions  of  births,  and  17  millions  of  marriages,  all  extending 
ovor  a  period  of  several  years,  comes  to  some  results,  from 
which  we  shall  extract  two  or  three  of  the  most  interesting.— 
To  a  thousand  marriages  there  were  bom  in  the 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies         .        5546  children 

In  France 4148 

InEngUnd  ....        8565 

InZeaUnd 84S9 

the  Two  SidKcs  and  Zeahmd  being  the  extremes.  Marri^es 
appear  to  be  less  prolifie  as  the  countries  lie  nearer  to  the  north. 
A  fourth  point  of  importanee  in  thess  investigations  is  the 
growini^  ezesss  of  msMs  over  females  sinee  the  general  peaces 
which,  if  correetiv  stated,  b  not  a  little  alarming,  and  seems  to 
make  a  ^  periodical  return  of  war  an  indispensable  evil.  Thus, 
in  Russia,  the  increase  of  males  over  females,  in  15  years,  was 
804,458 ;  in  France,  847,254;  in  Prussia,  69,764  ;  in  Naples, 
25,796 ;  in  Bavaria,  8898 ;  in  Bohemia,  69,172 ;  in  Sweden, 
15,195;  in  Wnrtembeig,  6677;  in  Hesse,  3861;  in  Nassau, 
6484 ;— briefly,  in  a  total  population  of  101,707,212,  an  excess 
of  1,356,754  nudes.  If  this  proportion  be  applied  to  all  Europe, 
with  a  population  of  215  millioaa,  the  excess  of  the  males  wouhl 
amount,  in  the  aame  Period  of  peace,  to  2,700,000.  In  the 
southern  provincss  of  Russiat  near  the  Caucasus,  in  the  two 
Americas,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  disproportion  is 
still  greater. 
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OOI.UII1I  FOBTHS  TiADTF.S. 

LIN£S  8ET  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  WELSH  AIR. 

BT  B18BOF  BBBSR. 

I  moorn  not  the  forest  whose  vardare  is  dying  ; 

I  moorn  not  the  sontmer  whose  beiuity  is  o'er ; 
I  weep  for  the  hopes  thai  for  ever  are  flying ; 

I  81^  for  the  worth  that  I  slighted  before ; 
And  sii^  to  bethink  me  how  Tain  is  ray  sighing, 

For  lore,  once  extinguished^  is  kindled  no  more. 

The  sprmg  may  retnm  with  his  garttod  of  flowers, 
Ana  wake  to  new  rapture  the  rard  on  the  tree ; 

The  snmmer  smile  soft  throngb  his  diiystalline  bowers  ; 
The  blesshigs  of  autumn  wave  brown  o*er  the  lea  ; 

The  rock  may  be  shaken— tiie  dead  may  awaken. 
But  the  ihend  of  my  bosom  retnms  not  to  me. 

KISSING  OFF  SAILORS. 

Halifax  is  a  charming,  hospitable  place.  Its  name  is  associ- 
ated with  so  many  pleuing  recollections^  that  it  never  fails  to 
extort  another  glass  from  the  bottle  which,  luvinff  been  gag- 
ged, was  going  to  pass  the  night  in  the  celkret.  But  only  say 
^  Halifax  !**  and  it  is  like  «  open  sesame  !*'— out  flies  the  cork, 
and  down  goes  a  bumper  to  the  "  health  of  all  sood  lasees  !*' 
An  Irish  Uoineaman  had  been  follen  in  with  by  one  of  our 
cruisers,  and  the  commander  of  his  Mijesty's  skwp,  the  Hwa^ 
mung-hirdf  made  a  selection  of  some  thiity  or  forty  stont  Hiber- 
nians to  fill  ap  his  own  complement,  and  hand  over  thesurplas 
to  the  admiral.  Short-sighted  mortals  we  all  are^  and  captains 
of  men-of-war  are  not  exempted  firom  human  imperfoctioo  I 
How  much,  also,  drop  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  I  lliere 
chanced  to  be  on  board  of  the  tame  trader  two  veiy  pretty  Irish 
friris  of  the  better  sort  of  bourgeoite ;  they  were  going  to  join 
their  friends  at  Phikdelphia.  The  name  of  the  one  was  Jadj» 
and  of  the  other  Maria.  No  sooner  were  the  poor  Irishmen 
informed  of  their  chance  of  destination,  tlian  they  set  up  a  howl 
kmd  enough  to  make  Uie  scaly  monsters  of  the  deep  seek  their 
dark  caverns.  They  rent  the  hearts  of  the  poor-hearted  girls ; 
and  whtn  the  thorough  bass  of  the  males  was  knned  by  the 
sopranos  and  trebles  ot  the  women  and  diiklreo,  tt  would  have 
made  Orpheus  himself  turn  round  and  gaze.  '*Oh,  Miss 
Judy  !  On,  Miss  Maria !  would  ye  be  so  cruel  as  to  see  us  poor 
craturs  drag^rd  away  to  a  man-of-war,  and  not  for  to  go  and 
spake  a  w  ord  for  us  ?  A  word  to  the  captmn  wid  your  own 
nrelty  mouths,  no  doubt  he  would  let  us  oi£"  The  young 
ladies,  though  doubting  the  powers  of  their  own  foscinations, 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment.  So,  begging  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  sloop  to  give  them  a  passage  on  bom  to  speak  with  his 
Captain,  they  aSded  a  small  matter  of  finery  to  tbrir  dress,  and 
skipped  into  the  boat  like  a  couple  of  mountain  kids,  caring 
■either  for  the  exposure  of  legs  nor  the  s|)rav  of  the  salt  water, 
which,  though  it  took  the  cum  out  of  their  nair,  added  a  bloom 
to  their  chedu,  whidi,  perhaps,  contiibuted  in  no  small  dcsTfe 
to  the  soecess  of  their  proiect.  There  is  something  in  the  ^ht 
of  a  petticoat  at  sea  that  never  foils  to  pnt  a  man  into  a  good 


,  provkled  he  be  rightly  constructed.  When  thejjg[ot 
oo  board  the  HummmgMrdf  ther  were  received  by  the  cSp- 
tain.  **  And  pray,  younc  ladies,  said  he,  <*  what  may  have 
proenred  me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?**  ^  It  was  to  bw  a  fo. 
vour  of  your  honour,"  said  Judy.  **  And  his  honour  will  grant 
it  too,**  said  Maria  ;<<  for  I  like  the  look  of  him."  Flattered 
by  this  little  shot  of  Marines,  the  Captain  said  that  nothing 
ever  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  to  oblige  the  ladies ;  and  u 
the  fovour  tliey  intenoed  to  ask  was  not  utterly  incompatible 
with  his  duty,  that  he  would  grant  it  «  Well,  then,**  said 
Judy.  ^  will  your  honour  give  me  back  Pftt  Fhuinagan,  that 
JOH  have  pressed  just  now?**  The  Captain  shook  his  head. 
**  He*s  no  saifor,  your  honour  ;  but  i^  poor  bog-trotter ;  and  he 
will  never  do  you  any  good."  The  Captain  again  shook  his 
bead.  **  Ask  me  any  thing  else,**  said  he,  <*  and  I  will  give  it 
you.**  '<  Well  then,*^  said  Maria,  «  give  us  Fel'un  0*Shaugh- 
netsy  ?"  The  Captain  was  equally  inflexible.  *<  Come,  come, 
yonr  honour,'*  said  Judy,  we  must  not  stand  upon  trifles  now- 
a-days.  1*11  give  yon  a  kiss,  if  you*llgive  me  Pat  Flannagan.** 
•<AndIanotCer,*^saidMaria,^*fi>rraim.**  The  Captain  had 
one  seated  on  each  sideof  him ;  his  head  turned  like  a  dog.  vane  in 
•  gale  of  wind;  he  did  not  know  whkh  to  beein  with ;  the  most 
ineflbUe  good-bnmour  danced  m  his  eyes,  and  the  ladies  saw  at 
cmoe  the  day  was  their  own.  Such  is  the  power  of  beauty,  that 
this  lord  of  the  ocean  was  bin  to  strike  to  it.  Judy  laid  a  kiss  on 
his  right  cheek;  Maria  matched  it  on  his  left;  the  Captain  was 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  **  Well  then,*^  said  he^  **  you  have  your 
wish ;  take  your  two  men,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  make  sail.'* 


'*  Is  it  sail  ye  are  ufier  making;  and  do  ye  mane  to  take  all 
these  pretty  craturs  away  wid  ye  ?  No,  foith,  another  kiss, 
and  another  man.**  I  am  not  going,  to  relate  how  many  kisses 
these  lovely  giris  bestowed  on  this  envied  Captain.  If  snch 
are  Captains*  perquisites,  who  wouki  not  be  a  Captain  ?  Suffice 
it  to  8ay>  they  released  the  whole  of  their  countrymen,  and  re- 
turned on  board  in  triumph.  The  Lord  Chancellor  used  to  say, 
he  always  laughed  at  the  settlement  of  pin-money,  as  Udies 
were  generally  either  kicked  out  of  it,  or  kissed  out  of  It ;  but 
his  Lordship,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  l«ga>  practice,  never 
saw  a  Captun  of  a  roan  of- war  kissed  out  of  forty  men  by  two 
pretty  Irish  girls.    Aflter  this,  who  would  not  shout  **  Eiin  go 

Wedding  PRisxHT8.^It  is  the  enttom  of  the  continent  for 
a  bridegroom  to  present  to  his  hride»  on  the  eve  of  their  union, 
a  collection  of  jewels,  contained  in  what  is  called  a  corbeiUede 
nocea.  The  corbeiUe  presented  by  King  Leopold  to  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  consisted  of  a  Gothic  chest  of  ebony,  inlaid  with 
silver,  in  a  damask  pattern,  and  studded  with  oriental  pearls. 
Its  contents  were  a  magnificent  raite  of  diamonds,  eonM»tiog  of 
a  necklace,  comb,  and  wreath  of  wheat-ears,  the  latter  made  so 
as  to  take  to  pieces,  and  become  spplicable  in  various  otJier 
forms;  besides  a  variety  of  brooches,  intended  for  looping  up 
the  drapery  of  court  dresses,  and  clasping  on  bouquets*  A 
complete  suite  of  different  coloured  stones,  mounted  in  gold  so 
lightly  that  the  setting  was  invisible,  and  a  great  variety  of 
wheat-ears  in  emerald,  chrysophrase,  jacinths,  topaxes,  chryso- 
lites, and  other  stones,  representing  wheat  in  every  shade  of  its 
growth.  A  set  of  Neanoliun  shells,  and  another  of  antique 
cameos,  richly  set  in  gold,  besides  a  Rrest  variety  of  gold  chnins 
— 4ome  light,  others  very  massive.  Two  studs  ror  night-dress* 
es  of  large  single  diamonds.  Eight  cachemere  shawls,  four 
being  square,  and  four  long.  Scarfs  in  svery  variety  of  lace, 
vis.  Alengon  and  Brussels  point.  Lisle,  Mechlin,  Valenciennes, 
Chantilly ;  besides  some  curious  varieties  in  cachemere,  embroi* 
dered  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  A  dress  of  silk  muslin  (one 
of  the  new  French  stufis),  embroidered  in  bunches  of  grapes,  of 
which  the  fruit  was  composed  of  amethysts.  A  dress  of  Chi- 
nese silk,  painted  in  bouquets  of  flowers  hj  the  hands  of  the 
first  artist ;  enclosed  in  a  case  of  Japan,  painted  in  flowers  a  ia 
ckinoUe,  and  richly  gilt  A  great  variety  of  what  are  called 
cadeaux  de  corbeUU,  accompanied  this  beautifol  chest.  Among 
others,  a  set  of  chimney  ornaments,  a  la  Francaiaet  consist- 
ing of  clocks,  .candelaora,  and  vases;  a  breakfiut  service  to 
match,  with  a  beautifol  plateau  of  the  same ;  another  breakfast 
service  of  silver  gilt ;  a  oressing-case,  work-box,  and  writing- 
desk,  en  nctfe,  of  crystal  and  gold,  lined  with  rich  velvet;  seve- 
ral beautifol  cases  of  oriental  Japan,  filled  with  birds  of  Para- 
dise, heron's  feathers,  marabout  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  the 
richest  plumes,  in  all  their  varieties ;  several  pieces  of  velvet, 
brocade,  blonde,  gold  and  silver  stoflb,  and  rich  silks  of  every 
description ;  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments for  the  embellishment  of  a  dressing-room  or  boudoir, 
each  contained  in  a  travelling-case  of  the  richest  kind.  The 
weddmg-dothes  presented  by  Louis  Philippe  to  his  daughter, 
were  ofcorrcsponding  magnificence. 

^  MooRK.<»Moore  is  very  sparkling  in  a  choice  or  chosen  so- 
ciety, (said  Byron;)  with  lord  and  lady  listeners  he  shines  like 
a  diamond,  anid  thinks  that,  like  that  precious  stone,  his  brilli- 
ancy should  be  preserved  povr  le  beau  monde*  Moore  has  a 
happy  disposition,  his  temper  is  good,  and  he  has  a  sort  of  fire- 
fly ima^nation,  always  in  movement,  and  in  each  evolution 
dispUymg  new  brilliancjr*  He  has  not  done  justice  to  himself 
in  living  so  much  in  society ;  much  of  his  talents  are  frittered 
away  in  display,  to  support  the  character  of  '*  a  man  of  wit 
about  town,'*  and  Moore  was  meant  for  something  better*  So- 
ciety and  genius  are  incompatible,  and  the  latter  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  in  doee  or  fireqnent  contact  with  the  former,  witnonk 
degeneratinff ;  it  is  otherwise  with  wit  and  talent,  which  are 
excited  ano  brought  into  play  by  the  friction  of  society,  whi^ 
polishes  and  sharpens  both.  I  judge  from  personal  appearanoe. 
Loify  Bleaington's  MemoirB, 

iMroaTAMcx  or  a  Votk.«>I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  in 
Englishman  will  think  it  as  great  an  affixmt  to  be  eourted  and 
fawned  upon  in  his  capacity  of  elector  as  in  his  capacity  oft 
juryman.  In  the  polling-booth,  as  in  a  jury-box,  he  has  a  great 
trust  confided  to  him— a  sacred  duty  to  discharge.  He  would 
be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  finding  an  unjust  verdict  because 
the  plaintiff  or  the  definidant  had  been  very  civil  and  prfoinff ; 
and,  if  he  would  but  reflect  on  this,  he  wonM,  I  think,  be 
equally  shocked  at  the  thotwht  of  voting  for  a  candidate  for 
woose  public  character  he  felt  no  esteem,  merely  because  that 
candidate  had  called  upon  him,  and  begpd  very  hard,  and  had 
shaken  his  hand  very  warmly.— 7.  B.  Macaulay,  Esq^ 
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Mrt,  BABBAGE'S  CALCULATING-MACHINE. 

Of  all  the  machines  \7hicl1  bave  been  constructed  in  mmlern 
tinieSf  the  calcolating-machine  it  doubtlent  the  most  extr«ordin- 
arv.  Pifcea  of  mechanistn  for  performing  particular  arithmeti- 
cal operations  have  been  long  a{(0  cnnntructed,  l>ut  these  bear 
no  comparison  either  in  ioerenuiry  or  in  maffnitude  to  the  errand 
design  conceived,  and  nearly  executed,  by  Mr.  Babbage.  Great 
u  (be  power  of  mechaniiim  is  knotvn  to  be,  yet  we  venture  to 
say«  that  manv  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  readers  will 
scarcely  admit  it  to  be  poitslble  that  aittrooomi^al  and  naviga- 
tion tublescan  be  accurately  computed  by  machinery  ;  that  the 
machine  can  itself  correct  the  errors  which  it  mar  commit ; 
and  that  the  results  of  \t»  calculations,  when  absolutely  free 
from  error,  can  be  printed  dff,  without  the  aid  of  human  nands, 
or  the  operation  of  human  intelligence.  All  this  however, 
Mr.  Babbage's  machine  can  do  ;  and  as  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  it  actually  calculate,  and  of  studying  its  construc- 
tion with  Mr.  Babbage  himself,  I  am  able  to  make  the  above 
statement  on  |)ersonal  observation.  The  calculating  machine, 
BOW  constructing  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inventor, 
has  been  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government, 
and  is,  of  course,  their  property.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts,  a  calculating  part,  and  a  printing  part,  both  of  which  are 
neceMarv  to  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Babbage*s  views,  for  the 
whole  advantage  would  be  lost  if  the  computations  made  by  the 
iBoachines  were  copied  by  human  hando  and  transferred  to  types 
by  the  common  process.  The  greater  part  of  the  calcularmc 
machinery  is  already  constructed,  and  exhibits  workmanship  of 
•uch  extraordioarjr  skill  and  beauty  that  nothing  approaching 
lo  it  has  been  witnessed.  In  order  to  execute  it,  particularly 
Jboae  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  are  dissimilar  to  any  used 
in  ordinary  mechanical  constmctions,  tools  and  machinery  of 
great  expense  and  compWxity  have  been  invented  and  construc- 
ted ;  and  in  many  instances  contrivance*  of  singular  ingenuity 
bave  been  resorted  to,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  extensively 
Bseful  in  various  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  draw- 
ings of  this  machinery,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  work, 
and  on  which  all  the  contrirance  baa  fa«en  bestowed,  and  all 
the  alterations  made,  cover  upwards  of  400  square  feet  of  sur- 
face, and  are  executed  with  extraordinarv  care  and  precision. 
In  so  complex  a  piece  of  mechanism,  in  which  interrupted  mo- 
tiona  are  propagated,  simultaneously,  along  a  great  rariety  of 
traina  of  mechanism,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  ob- 
structions would  arise,  or  even  incompatibilities  occur,  firoro 
the  impracticability  of  foreseeing  all  the  possible  combinations  of 
the  parts ;  but  this  doubt  has  been  entirely  removed,  by  the 
oonatant  employment  of  a  system  of  mechanical  notation,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Babbage,  which  places  distinctiv  in  view,  at 
every  instant  the  progress  of  motion  through  all  the  parts  of 
this  or  any  other  machine,  and  by  writing  down  in  taoles  the 
times  required  for  all  the  movements,  this  method  renders  it 
easy  to  avoid  all  risk  of  two  opposite  actions  arriving  at  the 
aame  instant  at  any  part  of  the  engine.  In  the  printing  part 
of  the  machine  less  progress  has  been  made  in  the  actual  exe- 
cution than  in  the  calcnlatin({  part.  The  cause  of  this  is  the 
greater  difficulty  of  its  contrivance,  not  for  transferring  the 
computations  from  the  calculating  part  to  the  copper  or  other 
plate  deatined  to  receive  it,  but  for  giving  to  the  plate  itself 
that  number  and  variety  of  movements  which  the  forms  adopt- 
ed, in  printed  tables,  may  call  for  in  practice.  The  practical 
object  of  the  calcniating  engine  is  to  compute  and  print  a  great 
variety  and  extent  of  astronomical  and  navigation  tables,  which 
C"uld  not  be  done  without  enormous  intellectual  and  manual 
Ubtiur,  and  which,  even  if  executed  by  such  labour,  could  not 
be  calculated  with  the  requisite  acenracf.  Mathematicians, 
astronomers,  and  navifatora  do  not  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  real  value  of  such  tables ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state. 
for  the  information  of  others,  that  seventeen  Urgt  folio  volumes 
of  logarithmic  tables  alone  were  calculated  at  an  enormous  ex* 
pense  by  the  French  Government,  and  that  the  British  Go- 
vemmeat  regarded  these  tables  to  be  of  snch  national  value 
that  they  proposed  to  the  French  Board  of  Longitude  to  pint 
AB  abridgement  of  them  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the  two  nations, 
and  offered  to  advance  60001.  for  that  purpose.  Besides  loga- 
rithmic tables,  Mr.  Babbage*s  machine  will  calculate  tabirk  of 
the'powera  and  products  of  numbers,  and  all  astronomical 
tables  for  determining  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets;  and  Uie  aame  mechanical  principles  have  enabled  him 
to  integrate  innumerable  equationa  (^  finite  differences 
that  is,  when  the  equation  of  diflercnces  is  given,  he 
can,  by  setting  an  engine,  produce  at  the  end  of  a  given 
tinie,  any  distant  term  which  may  be  required,  or  any  succes- 
aion  of  terms  commencing  at  a  distant  point.    Besides  the 


cheapness  and  celerity  with  which  thia  machine  wiH  peribrm 
its  work,  the  absidute  accuracy  of  the  printed  results  dceeiff 
especial  notice.  Bv  peculiar  contrivances,  any  small  error  pro- 
duced by  accidental  duvt,  or  by  an^  slight  inaccuracy  in  one  of 
the  wheels,  is  corrected  as  soon  as  it  is  transmitted  to  the  next, 
and  this  is  done  in  nuch  a  manner  as  effectually  to  prevent  any 
accuinuJatinn  of  small  errors,  from  producing  an  errooeoos 
figure  in  the  result. — ^V  David  BrtwHa'a  TrtatUe  or  ^oIv- 
ral  Magic* 

Or  Cuts. — Generally  speaking,  all  that  u  necessary  to  be 
done  in  case  of  incised  wounds  or  cuts,  is  to  clear  away  the  sor- 
rounding  blood,  with  all  extraaeooa  substances,  and  then  to 
bring  the  lips  of  the  ground  close  together,  retaining  them  in 
that  position  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  spread  on  linen  ;  and 


ing  parts  by  proper  bandages.  In  large  grounds,  small  open- 
ings should  be  carefully  Tef^  between  each  of  the  slips  of 
plaster,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  secret  matter,  or  effused 
blood.  The  first  dressing  should  remain  on  un^uched  for 
three  or  four  days ;  and  if  much  pain  or  inflammation  follow 
the  accident,  a  little  opening  physic  ought  to  be  taken.  The 
bleeding  consequent  upon  wounda  may  generally  be  stopped  by 
pressure.  The  application  of  a  quantity  of  cobweb  may,  how- 
ever, be  resorted  to,  and  is  someumes  useful  in  obstinate  bleed- 
ings from  cuts.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  of  surgeoim  to 
sew  up  long  or  deep  wounds  with  the  needle,  but  it  is  now  rarely 
dune,  and  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  lips  of 
the  most  severe  cuts  can  generally  be  retained  in  contact 
modi  better,  and  with  far  1ms  irritation,  by  means  of  adhesive 
plaster  and  bandages  than  by  ligatures.  In  cuts  which  nearly 
separate  any  particuUr  member  of  the  body,  ks  a  finger,  fislr 
example,  a  union  by  the  foregoing  means  ought  to  be  invari- 
ably attempted,  and  will  usually  succeed  if  the  attempt  be  made 
without  dela^.  It  ia  well  known  that  even  the  nose,  after  being 
nearly  or  quite  separated  from  the  face,  has  been  perfectly  unit- 
ed to  it  again  by  nieana  of  strips  of  plaster.— TAe  Doctor. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  NATUBE. 

BT   DAVID   VKDDEB. 

Talk  not  of  temples,  there  is  one 
Built  without  handsjto  mankind  given ; 
Its  lamps  are  the  meridian  sun, 

And  all  the  atars  of  heaven ; 
Its  walls  are  the  cerulean  sky ; 
Its  floor  the  earth  so  green  and  fair ; 
The  dome  is  vast  immensity — 

Ail  nature  worships  there  ! 

The  Alps  arrayed  in  stainless  snow, 
The  Andean  ranges  yet  untrod. 
At  sunrise  and  and  at  sunset  glow, 

Like  altar-fires,  to  God. 
A  thousand  fierce  volcanoes  blaze, 
As  if  with  hallowed  victims  rare. 
And  thimder  lifts  its  voice  b  praise— 

All  nature  worships  there  ! 

The  ocean  heaves  resistlessly, 

And  pours  his  glittering  treaamv  forth  ; 

His  waves,  the  priesthood  of  the  sea. 

Kneel  on  the  shell  gemmed  earth. 
And  there  emit  a  hollow  sound. 
As  if  they  murmured  praise  and  prayer ; 
On  every  side  'tis  holy  ground- 
All  nature  worships  there ! 

The  grateful  earth  her  odour  yieMa 
In  homage,  Mightt  Okc,  to  thee ; 
From  herbs  and  flowers  in  all  the  fields. 

From  fruit  on  every  tree : 
The  balmy  dew  at  mom  and  even 
*  Seems,  like  the  penitential  tear, 
Shed  only  in  the  sight  of  heaven.— 
All  nature  worahips  there  ! 

The  cedar  and  die  mountain  pine, 
Tlie  willow  on  the  fountain's  brim, 
The  tulip  and  the  egUmtine, 

In  reverence  bend  to  Him. 
The  song-birds  pour  tlieir  sweetest  lays, 
From  tower,  and  tree,  and  middle  air ;     ^ 
The  rushing  river  murmurs  praise—     j  I  p 

An  nature  worships  there !    ^"^^ 
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AtTTOBIOORAPHT  OF    AX  UNHAPPY  OBJECT. 

My  Vkh  is  shortly  told.     My  first  impression  was  the 
sensation  of  a  tremoidous  squeeze,  which  instantly  awoke 
me  into  lih  and  thought     I  was  now  spread  out  to  the 
light,  and  a  glow  of  intelligence  completely  pervaded  me. 
My  ideas  were  at  first  new,  miiltifarious,  and  confused. 
Nations,  politics,  courts,  wars,  speeches,  fightings,  feasts, 
merchandize,  marriages,  deaths,  ditties,  &c.  &c  made  up 
my  thought^  which  were  various  and  mixed,  and  I  lay  in 
a  silent  state  of  wonder  and  amazement.     I  soon  found  that 
I  was  hut  one  of  a  large  family,  that  was  ushered  into  the 
world  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  prolific  mother. 
Our  whole  litter  was  laid  in  regular  order  in  a  pile ; — my 
situation  being  one  of  the  first  bom,  was  particularly  op- 
pressed, damp  and  uncomfortable,  1  had  a  silent,  intuitive 
longing  wiA  to  get  into  the  world,  which  was  at  length 
gratified.     Saturday  morning  came  and  I  wan  carefully 
folded,  and  laid,  Moses  like,  in  a  basket,  by  an  urchin  who 
was  called  the  deliverer,  and  borne  into  the  street.  The  said 
deliverer  I  soon  found  was  an  object  of  interest  and  desire. 
He  was  soon  accosted  by  an  elderly  looking  man,  with 
threadbare  rusty  breeches : — *  Have  you  a  spare  paper  this 
morning,  my  boy  ?'    *  No  Sir,'  was  the  short  reply,  and  he 
trudged  on  with  us,  muttering  ^  not  as  you  know  on,  Old 
Gripe ;  you  are  the  same  chap  that  promised  me  some  cop' 
pers  for  a  paper  the  other  morning  and  ha*nt  paid  me  yet ; 
you  are  too  stingy  to  cake  the  paper,  but  wont  get  another 
from  me.**     My  brethren  were  now  fast  leaving  me,  being 
deposited  at  thdr  proper  destinations ;  at  length  my  turn 
came,  and  I  was  tucked  into  the  crevice  of  a  shop  door  in 
I.«tth.     The  first  sample  of  the  kind  was  not  at  all  pre- 
possessing.   I  had  not  been  long  in  my  new  situation,  when 
a  reluctantly  early  apprentice,  swinging  a  key  on  his  hand, 
wistftilly  eyed  me ;  and  casting  a  look  about  him,  felo. 
niously  seized,  and  thrust  me  into  his  pocket.    My  rightful 
owner  being  in  sight,  hailed  and  arrested  the  pilferer,  and 
with  threats  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  prize.    He  en- 
tered his  shop,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  the  first  object 
of  interest.    After  hastily  drying  me  by  the  fire,  in  which 
progress  I  narrowly  escaped  conflagration,  he  ran  over  am, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  sales  at  auction,  advertisements, 
kc,     1  was  then  more  particularly  examined,  and  dismissed 
with  condemnation.  <  Nothing  but  foreign  news.  Parliament 
r   and  Cabinet — ^love  stories  and  accidents  by  flood  and  field ;  a 
newspaper  should  be  a  commercial  report — one  side  at  least 
should  be  devoted  to  prices  current.'     I  was  then  pettishly 
thrown  upon  the  counter,  but  was  soon  in  requisition.    A 
bare-headed  boy  made  his  appearance,  with  a  <<  Please  to 
lend  mamma  your  paper  a  few  minutes,  just  to  look  at  the 
ship  news."    The  request  was  reluctantly  granted,  with 
something  about  the  plague  of  paper  borrowing,  and  a  de- 
termination to  stop  it    1  was  soon  borne  to  a  neighbouring 
house.    The  good  old  woman,  whose  husband  was  at  sea, 
eagerly  sought  the  ship  news,  but  was  disappointed  in  her 
search.     ^  How  negligent  and  careless  these  printers  are," 
said  she,  ^  not  a  word  of  intelligence  of  the  .lumping  Jenny ; 
they  print  of  Poland,  and  poetry,  and  fill  their  papers  with 
advertisements,  and  that  stufl^  is  all  they  care  about."  Miss 
now  took  her  turn.    She  sought  the  stories,  the  poetry,  and 
marriages,  which  in  half  an  hour  were  all  devoured ;  with 
**  the  wonder  that  they  put  any  thing  else  in  the  paper." 
An  elderly  lady  now  took  me,  who,  adjusting  her  spectacles, 
surveyed  me  a  HtHe  while,  and  declared  me  a  <<  terribly 
uninteresting  paper:  hardly  a  column  of  deaths,  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  murders  and  accidents."     In 
this  way  I  passed  through  all  hands  of  the  fiimily,  and  after 
being  well  soiled  and  somewhat  torn  by  the  little  ones,  was 
sent  home.    For  three 'whole  days  I  had  no  rest,  but  was 
contiunally  borrowed  and  abused.    At  the  end  of  this 
period,  I  was  supplanted  by  a  new  face,  and  was  then  dis- 
carded and  thrown  aside  like  all  servants,  when  they  have 
become  useless.     I  was,  however,  again  resusitated,  and 
employed  as  a  wrapper  to  some  merchandise,  and  sent  into 
the  country.    There,  again,  1  became  an  object  of  interest, 
went  the  rounds  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  a  <'  nine 
days  wonder."     I  am  now  quietly  hanging  up  in  a  shatter- 
ed condition  in  a  Kirkaldy  kitchen,  from  which  1  have  writ- 


ten this  brief  memoir.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  have  learned  that  mankind  are  unreasonable  and  un- 
grateful, and  that  in  a  world  of  great  variety  of  taste  and 
wishes  it  is  impossible  to  please  all. 


Original  and  Seleoied, 


Cha&acteb  of  the  late  Sib  Samuel  Romillt. — 
Romilly,  always  so  quiet  and  measured  in  his  motions,  is 
yet  a  man  of  unceasing  activity.  He  does  not  lose  even 
minutes.  He  devotes  himself  in  earnest  to  whatever  he  is 
doing ;  and,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock,  never  stops,  although 
his  motions  are  so  equal  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.— 
Dumont, 

National  Chabact£Bistic& — ^The  most  certain  way 
of  ascertaining  the  real  characttr  of  a  people,  is  to  view 
them  in  the  most  populous  states,  and  that  part  of  the  na- 
tion who  have  the  least  interest  in  disguising  themselves. 
If,  in  China,  you  see  two  porters  jostle  against  each  other 
in  a  narrow  street,  they  will  take  the  loads  off  their  backs, 
and  make  a  thousand  excuses  to  each  other  for  the  acci- 
dent occasioned,  and  on  their  knees  will  ask  pardon  for  the 
offence.  On  the  contraiy,  in  London  or  Paris,  two  porters 
on  such  an  occasion  would  quarrel,  and  exercise  upon  each 
other  the^/tc  powers.  A  Frenchman  is  continusdly  talk- 
ing about  his  misirets^ — the  inseparable  compankm  of  an 
Englishman  is  his  wnbrelioy — and  the  watchman  is  not 
happy  without  his  fipe — nor  an  Italian  without  hia  flekUe. 

A  LeaBNED  BODT-SEBVANT.--X)trBIOUS  ADVEBTISE- 

MENT. — The  following  amusing  advertisement  lately  ap- 
peared. The  advertiser  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  <<  Admirable 
Crichton"  in  his  own  estimation  : — *^  A  man  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  bom  at  the  fbot  of  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
in  Scotland,  self-taught,  has  a  strong  propensity  for  study- 
ing nature  and  nature's  law,  men  and  manners,  barbarous 
and  refined ;  capable  of  bearing  the  severity  of  the  fHgid  or 
the  intensity  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  has  a  general  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  geography,  history,  metaphysical  reasoning, 
with  the  elements  of  poetical  and  musical  composition 
naturally  ;  plays  sevenJ  musical  instruments  ;  has  a  plea- 
sant tenor  voicei,  with  a  compass  oi  eighteen  notes  ;  a  slow 
but  a  distinct-  psndar  $  oi  sober  habits ;  who  would  be 
happy  to  meet  an  intelligent  person,  where  he  would  make 
himiself  generally  useful ;  and  a  pleasant  companion  in  the 
capacity  of  body-servant  Letters,  post  paid,  addressed, 
«  J.  P*  coach-officet"  &c  &c 

Pandebino  TO  Abistocbatical  Fbelinos..— Indi- 
viduals may  be  trustworthy  above  others,  but  classes  can- 
not  be  pointed  out  as  at  all  peculiarly  entitled  to  confidence. 
This  assertion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prevalent 
<ypinion  of  the  day.  Riches,  station,  and  high  birth  are 
supposed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  guarantees  for  good  con- 
duct. The  testimony  of  experience  is,  that  neither  riches, 
nor  station,  nor  high  birth,  deserve  consideration,  as  uncon- 
nected with  a  given  individual.  The  temptations  to  error 
are  as  potent  in  the  case  of  the  rich  as  the  poor  man  ;  the 
man  of  high,  as  of  humble,  station ;  of  exalted,  as  of  obs- 
cure, lineage.  The  ruling  party  hold  these  opinions  peculi- 
arly obnoxious  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  sentiment  prevalent 
on  this  head,  that  all  the  biographers,  both  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  for  example,  laboured  hard  to  make 
out  a  gentleman's  ancestry  for  the  one,  and  for  the  other. 
It  was  thought  by  the  aristocracy  the  very  height  of  pra- 
sumption,  in  these  ^  new  men,"  to  pretend  to  the  situation 
of  Ftemicr.  *^  He  is  nobody,"  was  the  potent  exclamation. 
«  His  &ther  was  this,  his  mother  was  that"  The  son  of  an 
actress,  Prime  Minister  of  England  1  The  idea  is  mon- 
strous .  it  is  the  portentous  oflhj^g  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  <<  of  the  large  and  liberal  cant  of  the  day,"  [a  phrase, 
be  U  remembered,  oofaied  by  Mr.  Canning  himself,]  and 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  horrid  atro- 
cities of  that  atrocious  commotion. — Tat  ft  Edinburgh  Ma* 
gaxine. 

«  A  house-going  minister,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  <<  wins 
for  himself  churcb.£oing  people  ;  and  his  week-day  atten* 
tions  and  their  Sabbath  attendance  go  hand  in  hand." 
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iNTKODOCtlOM  OV  GaS  LiORT  IVTO  DuMFRtXt. — ^Na,  Um 

like  o'  thai  I*'  said  Jenny  Bryden_«I  wonder  what  the 
world  *U  coflM  to  at  last  Oas  lirirt  they  eat,  but  df  UjAt 
wad  be  a  better  name.  My  certjr  f  but  there's  an  unco  di£kr. 
ence  atween  a  low  that  net^  neither  ait,  tallow,  nor  wick,  an*  a 
bawbee  cannel^  an  cold  cmizie,  or  a  Int  fir  stick  ta'en  oot  o'  the 
moss.  My  nuther,  honest  woman !  was  weel  eneuch  pleased 
wi*  sic  a  taper ;  and  am  dnubtin*  whether  she  wad  hae  been 
vnoo  £9nd  o  reading  her  Bible  at  a  witch-lwht.  Pair  spunkie ! 
am  maist  wae  for  him.  His  bit  daocai*  %Ak  was  eheerie  aa 
well  as  eerie  whan  twa  war  th^gkher,  aii*no  «hat  far  firae  bane; 
bnt  he  may  douce  his  glim  an'  gang  his  wa's  hame  whene'er  be 
likes,  if  it  be  true  that  the  man  at  the  gas-wark  can  mak*  ten 
thousand  spunkies  at  ae  brewin*.  A'  things  hae  dianged  noo.** 
— «•  Ay,"  said  Betty  Cameron,  « if  it*s  no  enchantment,  it's 
uico  like  it.  In  place  o'  being  fashed  with  weeks  and  creesh, 
ye  just  tnm  about  a  bit  spigot  thing,  an'  oot  spoots  a  light  like 
soar  milk  out  o*  a  barreL  ChaiM«d  times  indeed!  Atween 
Liverpool  an'  Manchester  the  ooacnes  rin  their  lane ;  an*  noo 
we  hae  a  bonny  dear  light,  ta*en  like  water  in^  pipes  under  the 
grand,  that'll  spoot  up  at  ony  part  ye  like,  if  ye  on ly  bore  a  bole 
no  muckle  bigeer  than  a  jpreen-head.  Wed,  wed.  I  wish  them 
muckle  luck  o  t ;  but  it*ll  be  a  while  afore  the  gudeman  catches 
me  damin'  his  stockings  wi'  a  witch  taper  at  the  chnmley  lug. 
The  brownlea  kingsyne  war  very  helpfo' ;  but  we*Te  nae  use 
for  brownie,  noo.  The  Yediter,  as  they  ca*  him,  savs  the  only 
salamander  kent  noo's  the  spark  bred  in  the  blacksmiths 
throat,  and  the  only  brownie  a  steam-engine,  sie  as  tbey  hae  in 
the  Infirmary  at  Liverpool,  that  pomps  water,  kirns  the  kini, 
washes  claes,  minches  turnips,  champs  potatoes,  and  wad  even 
mak'  the  bed  wi*  its  iron  arms  if  they  wad  let  it  Everything's 
.dnne  wi*  machinerv  that  can  be  dune,  an*  aj^yeatdeal  mair  than 
should  be  done    that's  what  I  say. " 


jDum/nes. 


~M*niarmi(£'9  Picture  of 


Thc  Scottish  Thistli.-- This  ancient  emblem  of  Scottish 
pngnacihr,  with  its  motto  Nemo  me  impunc  laceant,  it  repre- 
sented ot  various  species  in  royal  bearing  coins,  and  coats  of 
armour,  so  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  saying  whidi  is  the 
^nume  original  thistle.  The  origin  of  the  national  badge 
Itself  is  thus  handed  down  by  traaition  : — When  the  Danes 
invaded  Scotland,  it  waa  deemed  un warlike  to  attack  an  enemy 
in  the  pitch  darkness  of  night,  instead  of  a  pitched  battle  by 
day ;  bnt  on  one  occasion  the  invaders  resolved  to  avail  the|D« 
selves  of  this  stratagem  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  tramp 
from  being  heard,  they  marched  barefooted.  They  had  thus 
neared  the  Scottish  force  unobserved,  when  a  Dane  unluckily 
atepped  with  hia  naked  foot  upon  a  superbly  prickled  thistle, 
and  instinctively  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  whieh  discovered  the' 
aasaolt  to  the  Soots,  who  ran  to  their  arms,  and  defeated  the 
foe  with  a  terrible  daughter.  The  thistle  waa  immediatdy 
adopted  as  the  insignia  of  Scotland.— Ltteraiy  Gaaette* 

Loans  Eldoit  and  Stowbll.— John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon, 
was  bom  at  Newcastle  upon>Tyne,  and  is  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam Scott,  of  that  town.  His  fkther  was  by  trade  what  in 
the  language  of  the  place  is  cdled  a  **  fitter,**  or  agent  for  the 
sale  and  shipment  oteods.  He  had,  by  industry  and  habits  of 
close  saving,  accumulated  rather  considerable  means  from  small 
b^innings.  Beyond  this  he  was  a  man  of  ^[reat  shrewdnesa 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  quickly  perceiving  the  strong, 
and  what  was  better,  marketable  tdents  of  his  youn^r  boys, 
William  and  John,  he  wisely  gave  them  an  education  in  accor- 
dance with  their  mentd  endowments.  It  is  said  that  the  sin- 
gular variety  in  the  tdent  of  these  two  remarkable  youths  was 
manifested  at  a  very  early  age.  When  aaked  to  <*  give  an  ae- 
connt  of  the  sermon,**  which  was  a  coottaat  Sabbath  custom  of 
their  C&ther,  William,  the  eldest  (now  Lord  Stowell),  gave  at 
onoe  a  eondieased  and  lucid  digest  of  the  generd  argomeat  and 
points  of  the  discourse,  if  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  any 
smadc  of  qu^ities  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  sermons.  John,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  go  into  dl  the  iniau^  of  the  harangue, 
whether  long  or  short ;  bnt  failed  in  producing  the  load  gene- 
rd view  embodied  in  hialf  the  number  of  words  by  his  bnKher. 
And  thus  were  their  characters  through  life ;  so  true  to  nature 
is  the  admirable  aphorism  of  Wordsworth :  «  The  boy's  the 
lather  of  the  man.^'  William  wis  from  the  beginning  destin- 
ed for  the  stidy  of  the  law.  John,  however,  was  at  first  in- 
ttnded  for  the  choreh,  a  destination  which  his  early  marriage 
was  the  nnfortonate  means  of  changing  \  and  he,  tosether  with 
has  brother,  set  aot  to  fight  his  way  in  the  worldas  a  yoang 
lawyer*  The  iasue  of  the  eacovoter  was  not  long  doubtful ;  for 
not  only  were  His  e^pcation  and  character,  but  every  previous 
ineideiit  of  l>is  life,  idmirably  edculated  to  fit  him  for  the  so 
in  which  he  was  desliAed  ta  tot  a  part^  Tote's  Magatim. 


SHAmp  EirouOR  ALaBADT.«-A  sdiettar,  who  wts  recDark- 
aMe  for  the  length  and  sharpoeis  of  his  nose,  oaii  HM  •  lfldy» 
that  if  she  did  not  immediately  settle  ft  matter  in  di«Hrtv»  he 
wouM  file  a  bill  against  her.  <*  Indeed,  nir,**  said  the  ladjr, 
**  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  file  your  biU,  for  I  am  amre  it 
if  sharp  enough  already**' 

National  Paradoxes. — Somebody  once  remarked,  ^Mt  the 
Englishman  ia  never  happy  but  when  he  is  miserable  ;  tb^ 
Scotchman  is  never  at  home  but  when  he  !«  abroad ;  and  the 
friduDsn  is  never  at  peace  but  when  he  is  fighthiff. 

Napolkon  and  the  Twklvk  Apostles.— The  Ga^jse^  de 
Lecture  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Napoleon,  without 
pledging  itself  for  its  authenticity— if  not  so,  it  is  at  all  events 
very  characteristic: — *' Napoleon  having  entered  one  of  the 
cities  of  Italy,  the  churchwardens  recommended  to  him  the 
reliqnes  of  their  church.  *  Sire,  will  you  deien  te  take  oor 
Apostles  under  your  protection?*  <  Your  Apostles!  are  they  of 
wood?  *  No,  sire.*  •  Of  what  are  they,  then  ?*  *  Of  silver, 
sire— of  soKd  silver.*  •  Solid  silver  !*  replied  Napdcon  quickly, 
*  Yes,  I  shall  help  them  tu  fulfil  their  misnon ;  it  has  been 
ordained  that  they  should  go  throughout  the  world,  and  tbey 
shdl.*  Having  said  so,  the  Emperor  sent  the  twdve  Apoatles 
to  the  Mint  at  Paris.*' 

To  Determine  the  Ecomomt  op  a  Cow. — The  annnal 
consumptiou  of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grata,  is  from  one 
acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  in  summer,  and  from  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  hay  in  the  whiter.  A  eow  may  be  allowed 
two  pecks  of  carrots  per  dav.  The  grass  being  cut  and  carried, 
will  economise  it  full  one-third.  The  snnual  product  of  a  ^ood 
fair  ddry  cow,  during  severd  months  after  calving,  and  ei^er 
anmmer  or  winter,  if  duly  fled  and  kept  in  <he  latter  seaaon,  wiO 
be  an  aversge  of  seven  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  firom  fiva  fa 
three  gallons  per  day.  Afterwards  a  weekly  average  of  Uiree 
or  four  pounds  of  butter  from  hardy  hdf  the  quantity  of  milk. 
It  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  cow,  bow  nearly  sha 
mav  be  milked  to  the  time  of  her  cdvin|r,  tome  giving  ^pod 
milk  until  within  a  week  or  two  of  that  period,  others  requiring 
to  be  dried  eight  or  nine  weeks  previously. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 
SCIENCE. 

Ai.TROV^^  in  our  preliminaiy  address^  we  stated 
tliat  one  of  our  ehief  objects  in  conducting  the 
Schoolmaster,  would  be  to  giro  as  much  political 
information  as  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
IMress  would  allow,  yet  we  were  fully  aware  of  the 
great  importance  of  dil^lsing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Setences,  in  general,  among  the  people,  and,  of 
course,  had  no  intention  of  excluding  them  from 
our  pages.  We  consider  it,  however,  to  be  one 
of  man's  first  duties  to  make  himself  acquainted 
wHk  the  political  affairs  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
p«rtieularly  with  ^ose  of  his  own  country,  and,  as 
a  Aecessary  accompaniment,  with  the  general  doc- 
trines of  PoHtieal  Eoonomy,  Our  reason  for  wishing 
information  of  this  kind  exteiisiyely  diffused,  is, 
tkat  the  people,  having  a  correct  knowledge  of 
theit  situation,  may  exercise  an  intelligent  and 
moral  iniuence  over  their  rulers ;  and  that  thus 
the  affki^  of  the  nation  may  be  conducted  on  just, 
rational,  and  e<)uitable  principles ;  because  expe- 
rience tells  us  that,  unless  this  wholesome  influence 
is  exercised,  government  will  be  carried  on  in  an 
unjust,  irrational,  and  oppressive  manner. 

He,  however,  who  limits  his  studies  to  politics, 
and  especially  to  the  mere  politics  of  the  day, 
•tops  very  far  short  of  that  degree  of  intelligence 
which  a  person  living  in  the  nineteenth  century 
ought  to  possess.  A  mere  violent,  babbling  poli- 
tician, ignorant  of  every  thing  else,  is  a  being 
infinitely  inferior  to  one  who,  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  political  science,  lends  his  influence, 
founded  on  such  knowledge,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  society,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty  : — such 
a  being  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  name  and  Grodlike 
Ibrm  of  man.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Amott,  "  He 
whose  view  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  one  or  two 
auMill  departments,  will  probably  Aao^  very  false  ideas 
«0M»  9f  tkem,  but  he  certainly  will,  of  other  parts,  and 
of  the  whole,  so  as  to  be  constantly  exposed  to 
connnit  errors  hurtful  to  himself  or  to  others.  His 
ndnd,  cooipared  to  the  well-ordered  mind  of  a  pro- 
porif  educated  man,  is  what  Uie  crooked  and  mia- 


diapen  body  of  the  mechanic,  confined  to  certain 
actions  and  attitudes,  is  to  the  Oodlike  form  of 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  human  nature."  We 
entreat  our  readers,  therefore,  that,  while  they  take' 
every  proper  means  to  increase  their  political  in- 
formation, they  neglect  no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  general  science.  The  interest, 
indeed,  which  belongs  to  political  discussions,  is 
often  temporary  and  dependent  on  circumstances, 
and  may  therefore  be  exhausted, — as,  for  example, 
who  would  now  take  any  interest  in  discussing  the 
reasonableness  of  the  system  of  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation happily  ''  now  no  more  }**  But  the 
gratification  and  improvement  to  be  derived  from 
inquiring  into  the  ways  of  nature,  are  like  a  mine 
which  is  not  only  inexhaustible,  but  which  grower 
richer  and  richer  the  farther  we  proceed  in  our 
excavations.  For  example,  we  may  take  great  de- 
light in  observing  the  annual  growth  and  decay  of 
,the  flowers  of  the  fields,  even  though  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  their  economy.  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  their  nature  and  habits,  the 
structure  of  their  organs,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  appropriate  the  juices  of  the  earth  and  con- 
vert them  into  their  own  substance  ;  and  who  will 
doubt  that  the  gratification  derived  from  such 
plants  will  be  infinitely  increased  ?  In  like  man. 
ner,  no  one  can  behold  the  powerful  movements  of 
a  steam-engine  without  gratification,  though  igno« 
rant  of  its  principles  and  structure.  But  when  he 
learns  that  the  power  which  causes  all  the  wonder- 
ful movements  before  him  is  nothing  but  common 
steam — when  he  comes  to  understand  the  simpli- 
city of  what  at  first  appeared  complex — with  what 
an  increased  feeling  of  delight  will  he  then  gaze  on 
the  object  before  him !  And  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  same  to  whatever  province  of  nature's  works 
we  direct  our  attention  ; — our  gpratification  and  im- 
provement will  just  be  in  proportion  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

When  we  speak  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  sciences,  we  mean,  in  other  words,  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Almighty.  He 
who  possesses  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious  sciences  which  relate  to  matter,  has  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  laws  to  which  matter  has 
been  aubfeeted  by  the  Creator.  Water,  for  instance^ 
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has  certain  properties  inherent  in  it ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses these  propertied  by- a  law,  or  laws^  of  the 
Almighty,  One  of  its  properties  is,  that  it  runs 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  hence  we  have 
rivers.  Another  property  is,  that  when  heated  to 
a  certain  degree,  it  passes  into  that  wonderful 
aeriform  matter  called  steam.  In  like  manner,  the 
two  metals,  copper  and  zinc,  have  distinctive  quail, 
ties ;  but  when  combined  together  in  certain  pro. 
portions,  their  distinctive  qualities  cease,  and  they 
form  that  useful  and  beautiful  metal,  brass.  And 
this,  too,  proceeds  from  laws  of  the  Almighty. 
The  study  of  science,  therefore,  is  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  God ;  and  the  investigation  of  these  laws 
is  a  duty  which  we  owe,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  their  divine  author. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  have  much  important  in- 
formation conveyed  to  us,  rules  of  morality  laid 
down,  and  the  will  of  God  revealed,  in  regard  to 
matters  of  which,  if  left  to  our  unaided  faculties, 
we  must  have  for  ever  remained  ignorant.      Now, 
surely  no  one  will  deny  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  studying  the  will  of  God,  as  made  known  to 
us  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  be- 
nefit to  be  in  like  manner  derivable  from  studying 
His  will,  or  laws,  as  made  known  to  us  by  science, 
is  only  secondary  in  importance  to  the  other.    In 
both  cases,  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
will — in  the  former  case  conveyed  to  us  in  direct 
terms,  because  our  faculties  are  too  weak  to  have 
otherwise  made  the  acquirement — in  the  latter 
case  we  are  left  to  discover  them  of  ourselves,  be- 
cause they  are  within  the  reach  of  our  facultiies. 
Some  people  who  fancy  themselves  very  pious  and 
devout,  either  do,  or  fain  would,   interdict  from 
their  shelves  all  books  except  such  as  are  strictly^ 
termed  religious ;  little  fancying,  in  the  depths  of 
their  ignorance,  that  they  are  thus  shewing  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  a  dislike  to,  the  works  of  their 
Creator — those  of  his  works,  namely,  which  are 
revealed  to  us  by  science.    We  think  that  the  habit 
of  studying  science,  with  a  reference  to  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  objects  we  are  investigating,  is  too 
much  neglected ;  and  that  we  ought  never  to  for- 
get that,  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
we  are  investigating  the  works  of  God,    We  con. 
ceive,  therefore,  that  it  is  eminently  the  duty  of 
the  clergy  to  convey  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  laws,  revealed  to  us  by  science,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  as  eminently  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
spare  no  labour  in  acquiring  such  knowledge ; — 
the  latter,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Sabbath — the  former  of  the  week  days. 

But  the  benefits  derivable  from  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  science  do  not  stop  here ;  but,  what 
may  perhaps  have  more  influence  on  many  than 
any  other  considerations,  profit,  also  follows  in 
their  train.  The  most  unthinking  must  be  aware 
of  the  benefits  which  even  our  present  limited 
knawledge  of  science  has  conferred  on  us  in  our 
manufactures,  agriculture,  &c.  The  steam-engine 
is  indeed  of  itself  a  host.    Let  it  suffice,  that  it 


is  the  knowledge  of  science,  of  the  laws  to  which 
the  numerous  substances  in  nature  hav^  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Almighty,  and  t^e  power  of  apply- 
ii;ig  our  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  our  con- 
dition, which  has  placed  this  cpuiltry  in  its  pre- 
sent proud  situation  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  "  A  man,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  '^  havinf^ 
only  d  pot  to  boil,  is  sure  to  learn  from  science 
reasons  which  will  enable  him  to  cook  his  morsel 
better,  save  his  fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish  and 
improve  it."  We  have  read  of  some  savages, 
who,  when  they  were  first  discovered,  did  not  know 
even  how  to  ''  boil  their  pot,"  and  when  they  saw 
their  visitors  proceed  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  to  "  boil 
their  pot,"  the  poor  savages  ran  off  in  terror. 
These  men  were  therefore  almost  in  total  ignor* 
ance  of  nature's  laws,  and  they  lived  in  a  state  of 
the  extremest  poverty  and  wretchedness.  But  un- 
der the  head  o£  profit,  we  may  include  the  benefits 
which  accrue  to  us  in  the  shape  of  healthy  from 
knowing  and  obeying  God's  laws.  The  enjoyment 
of  health  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  at- 
tention we  pay  certain  laws  of  our  Maker.  Many 
of  these  yet  remain  to  be  discovered — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  laws  which,  when  obeyed,  will  make  that 
disease — frightful  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge— Cholera,  turn  harmless  from  our  doors. 
But  many  of  the  laws  of  health  are  habitually  ne- 
glected, as  in  the  daily  recurring  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion, neglecting  proper  exercise,  ventilation,  &c., 
not  because  they  positively  are  not  known,  but  be- 
cause we  have  not  a  sufficiently  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  laws  of  nature  in  general,  and  have 
not  attained  that  alUrelying  confidence  in  their  in- 
variableness,  which  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  them  can  alone  create. 

This  ignorance— this  contracted  view  of  the 
works  of  nature,  is  the  cause  of  the  many  absurd 
notions  so  prevalent  in  society.  It  is  this  which 
causes  us  rashly  and  presumptuously  to  conceive 
that  we  can  improve  on  the  works  of  nature-— 
which  causes  ladies  to  imagine  that  they  can  im. 
prove  their  beauty  by  contracting  their  waists  one- 
half,  and  which  causes  gentlemen  to  conceive  they 
can  improve  the  appearance  of  their  horses  by  cut- 
ting away  their  tails  !  The  circumference  of  ladies' 
waists,  and  the  length  of  horses'  tails,  were  not,  how- 
ever, g^ven  without  a  purpose ;  and  he  or  she  who 
presumes,  with  cord  or  scissors,  to  improve  the  one 
or  the  other,  must  infallibly  work  mischief.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  custom  to  cut  trees  into  various 
fantastic  shapes  by  way  of  improving  their  appear, 
ance,  but  this  notion  has  passed  away  as  a  know 
ledge  of  nature  increased ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  ladies'  waists  and  horses'  tails  will  in  like 
manner  be  allowed  to  grow  to  their  natural  dimen- 
sions.  These  deviations  from  Nature  do  not,  how- 
eve^,  as  those  acquainted  with  the  invariable 
workings  of  the  Almighty's  laws  would  have  anti- 
cipated, escape  the  consequences.  Medical  men  tell 
us  that  diseases  in  the  spine  are  rapidly  increasing 
among  females,  and  this  in  consequence  of  tight 
lacing  I  And  we  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated. 
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that  fit  the  oommencement  of  a  summer  campai^^ 
the  horsM  in  the  British  cavalry  used  always  to  be 
in  better  condition  than  those  of  other  countries, 
but  that  ere  the  campaign  was  half  done^  they  were 
in  the  worst  condition,  and  this  from  want  of  their 
tails  to  drive  away  the  flies  ! 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  ^e  ought 
vig-oronsly  to  investigate  science,  1st,  Because  we 
will  derive  much  gratification  and  improvement 
from  the  stndy ;  9dly,  Because  the  study  of  science 
is  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  and  that  there- 
fore we  are  bound  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  our  anxious  investigation ;  and, 
Sdly,  Because  a  knowledge  of  science  will  enable 
us  to  better  our  condition.  We  have  only  then  to 
add,  that  we  shall  occasionally  devote  a  column  of 
the  Sthooknatter  to  investigations  in  science ;  and 
we  need  hardly  add,  our  explanations  shall  at  all 
times  be  of  the  most  popular  description,  and  level 
to  the  minds  of  the  least-educated  reader. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  POOB  OF  ENGLAND. 

**THE  VlLCkGE  POOtt-HOUSE."     BT  A  COUXTRr 
CUaATE." 

We  coTicelre  onnelves  happy  in  nn  opportunity  of  In- 
trodtieing  to  Scotch  readers  a  poem  which  the  Schoolmaster 
thinks  the  most  striking  publication  of  the  season,  both  in 
sahj^ct  and  execution.  It  had,  we  understand,  been  out  of 
print,  befbre  it  was  even  heard  of  at  this  end  of  the  island, 
where,  however,  it  was  noticed  cursorily,  but  with  high 
praiflp,  in  TVztV*^  3£agasfine  for  August  It  will  make  its 
own  speedy  way  to  extensive  popnlarity.  The  writer,  in  a 
neatly  turned  dedication  to  Lord  Buoitguam,  describes  his 
poem  as  ^  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  state  of  feeling  amidst 
the  pauper  population.**  A  portentous  state  of  feeling  that 
most  needs  be,  if,  as  we  dare  not  doubt,  his  descriptions  are 
acmrate  and  falthfiiL  In  an  introductory  epistle  to  a 
friend,  he  says  t-^ 

**  Fire  years*  experience  as  «  counhy  curate,  has  taught  me  many 
patnAil  laaooi  and  many  bitter  truths.  It  has  shown  roe  a  degraded 
and  boilgbtad  peasantry,  and  coovinced  me  that  all  the  descriptions  of 
eountry  life,  which  we  admire  in  the  poets,  are  only  poetical.  *  Ood 
made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.*  Alas!  Ood  made  both, 
asid  man  defaces  both.  But  when  we  turn  (bm  the  representations  of 
ru*al  life  to  its  reality,  we  are  startled  to  find  the  rirtues  asmuch  banish, 
ed  fhrnk  the  groves  as  from  the  crowded  alley ;  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it, 
a  atoonfer  line  drawn  between  the  extremes  of  soeiety--or,  at  least,  a 
wkler  gap  botween  its  connecting  links,  than  ercn  in  great  cities.  Was 
tbe  rur4i  population  onoe  happy  and  contented,  as  we  find  them  de- 
•cribed  In  books  f  or  was  it.  the  surface  only  that  presented  this^ipear- 
anoe,  wUie  misery  and  discontent  lurked  unseen  below  ?  Men  are  be. 
coming  progressively  enlightened,  and  acquire  a  power  of  feeling  their 
miseriea,  and  of  expressing  Ibem.  My  neighbours  here— cbaiitable, 
Irinri  hearted  and  benevolent  on  all  other  subieCts— havean  apathy  about 
the  sufferings  nf  the  poor  which  surprises  me.  They  tell  me  that,  thirty 
years  ago,  when  all  the  articles  of  consumption  w««  dearer,  their 
wagm  wece  lass^  and  still  that  there  were  no  ooaaplahita  while  the 
Todes  were  in  power.  I  am  not  old  enough  to  kiM>w  whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  from  my  own  observation  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  their 
lulswj  was  greater  and  their  comijlainta  unuttered,  f  can  only  hall  It 
aa  a '  specimen  melioHi  ie»/,'  that  the  poor  are  beginning  to  have  their 
claims  advocated,  and  tlicir  sufiiixiDgs  attended  to." 

TIm  author  then  contends  for  educating  the  poor,  and 
modestly  concludes  :— 

••  With  regard  to  the  following  verses.  If  they  attract  any  attention 
toA*  aoMsal  present  Mate  of  fyseling  amongst  the  poor,  f  shaH  be  quite 
satiftflod.  As  to  the  poetrjf  of  tbe  perfbrmance,  the  less  said  the  better ; 
poetry  la  too  high  a  word  to  t>e  applied  to  any  composition  of  mine." 

.  ^ 'finith  and  Elder,  fiOiidoR.     1^.61.     • 


The  poetry,  notwithstanding  tbik  modeat  disclamature,  is 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  but  tmih  is  the  soul  of  the 'perform- 
ance, presented  In  vivid  and  stirring  forms.  The  poem 
opeuM  with  this  pleasing  description  of  The  Village  : — 

Our  villago  has  a  pleaaaat  look» 

A  h.'^>py  look  as  e'er  was  seen— 
Right  through  the  valley  flows  a  brook, 

Whieh  winds  in  many  a  flow*ry  nook. 
And  freshens  all  the  green. 
On  either  ride,  ao  clean  and  white, 
A  row  of  cottages  you  see-« 
And  jessamine  is  clustered  o*er 
llie  humble  trellis  of  each  door, 
Thetk  left  to  damber  ftee. 
And  shake  its  blossoms  fkr  and  wkle 
O'er  all  the  white-washM  cottage  side. 
As  dying  evening  sinks  away, 
Tlie  old  church  tower,  erect  and  gray. 
Catcher  far  up  the  parting  light. 
And  half  growi  holy  to  the  sight. 

The  picture  of  the  church  is  wound  up  to  point  the  con- 
trast between  the  "  pensive  sinner**  and  the  comfortable 
Rector.     It  is 

Calm,  silent,  shaded,  and  serene. 
Some  blessed  spot  where  Ood  has  been. 
Here  might  the  pensive  nnner  creep 

To  mourn  bis  wicked  oovnei  : 
Here,  o'er  his  **  youth's  fond  erteis"  weep— 
What  matter  though  the  Rector  keep 

His  carriage  and  tbur  hones  f 
Weep  on  I  thou  man  of  sin  and  tears!— 
But  trouble  not  the  Rector'j  ean . 
Tiie  Rectory  sUnds  all  aloof. 
And  rears  its  proudly  slated  roof 
In  middle  of  «  stately  park, 
(Five  acres  and  a  perch.) 
Tbe  porter's  k>dgt,  where  lives  the  derk. 
Gives  entrance  by  an  iron  gate 
Wid&.openod  upon  days  of  state. 
When  my  lady  drives  from  Church  ; 
For  my  lady's  knees  are  so  stiff  with  kneeling. 
And  her  nerves  so  strain 'd  with  devotional  foeling. 
That  she  sends  for  tbe  carriage  and  takes  a  drive. 
And  comes  home  to  dinner  at  hatflpast  five. 


We  have  next  the  spmce  dwelling  of  the  thriving  Attor- 
ney, which,  besides  its  plaster  front,  verandah,  and  pila** 
ters,  has  a  gravelled  drive,  and  a  tiigl^^railed  wall ;  for,  the 
worthy  inmate 

—« could  not  endure  that  his  windows  should  lie 

Exposed  to  every  vulgar  eye— 

Tbe  principal  gate  is  always  ban'd. 

But  a  door  leads  through  the  stable.yard,— 

And  seel— Just  over  the  wall,  you  can  get 

A  view  of  the  roof  of  his  barouchette, 

Blaaon'd  and  gilt  fbr  his  lady's  rides ; 

And  he  keeps  a  green  gig  for  himself  besides. 
A  thriving  village— fabr  to  se»- 
Admired  by  each  new  comer, 

Aikl  leaves  are  out  on  every  tree. 

The  birds  sing  kmd,  the  birds  fly  flrce,— 
Tto  now  the  height  of  summer. 

Oh,  blessed  God  I  who  o'er  tbe  earth. 

The  air,  the  sea,  hast  scatter'd  mirth, 

Tbe  blessed  mirth  that  cheers  the  heart. 

When  happiness  and  Jpy  must  rise 

From  every  sight  that  charms  tlie  eye*— 

How  good,  bow  bountiful  thou  art  I 

Oh,  what  has  man  to  think  of  more 

Than  Ueas  thy  goodness  and  adore? 

The  gloomy  Viffage  Poor-hoxise  comes  next,  with  its 
miserable  inmates, 

Men— young,  and  sinewy,  and  strong, 
Condemn'd  to  see,  day  after  day. 

Their  moments  creep  along 
In  sloth— for  they  have  nought  to  do. 
And— start  ye  not— in  hunger  too! 

Prom  the  picture  of  these  gnawing  raiseriet,  and  tbe 
black  despair  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  work^fiouse,  w« 
have  this  rapid  transition : — 

T1nre*s  a  wit  at  the  Parson's  board  tcufay, 
How  fkst  he  speaks^  and  the  party  how  gay 
The  gentlemen  r«ar^-at  a  College  joke, 
Tbe  ladieeWtoA-at  an  equivoque- 
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And  Arer  at  Uvelier  leapt  tbe  ehampaifne. 
sun  meniw  growi  the  Jetter't  ftnln. 
Hal  ha!  how  bii  puna  would  fkll  flat  and  dead 
mils  auditofa  ioula  were  faint  for  bread ; 
How  thudderiogly  ftom  his  quips  they'd  start 
If  banger  and  thbit  wwe  gnawing  the  heart ! 

Mudc  I-^  lady*s  jeweird  finger  

Fondly  seems  to  lore  to  linger  .  ^  ' 

0*er  tbe  harp's  enamour^  string 

Ere  she  opes  tier  lips  to  sing 

Roses— posles-4>Hs8,  alid  VkB, 

Erery  hand  Is  raised  in  praise  '      •      •  *■ 

Ofthe  sentimental  lays,    ' 

And  tears,— ay,  tean^— ar#  seen  to  pour 

0*cr  the  mock  miseries  of  Moore ! 

Btck  again  to  a  wretched  room  of  the  work-hotue^ 
where  we  listen  to  the  song  of  Will  Somen,  a  pauper, 
whom  misery  is,  eren  now,  harrying  into  crime ;  and  who, 
taxed  heyond  human  endurance,  is  resolute  to  revenge  the 
erils  of  his  condition  in  the  Squire's  covers.  Some  stanzas 
of  heautiftil  description  lead  us  to  the  iMdem  Parmer, 
whosf  work 


-» is  over  and  done. 


And  merrily  now,  as  sinks  the  sun. 

He  quaflk  tfae.brown  ale  till  his  heart  grows  kind. 

And  he  sups  as  if  he  had  never  dined ; 

And  a  village  pauper  oomescreeping  up, 

Who  envies  his  mutton  and  envies  his  cup. 

And  the  Farmer  hears  his  oomphdnt  with  a  ftown, 

Ajid  looses  the  masttfto  tear  htm  down. 

This  tarmer  is  a  yeoman  bold 

Of  tbe  right  modem  English  mould; 

Td  Rector  and  Squire,  with  countenance  sad. 

He  says  tithes  are  heavy  and  times  are  bad. 

The  Rector  and  Squire  at  his  tale  relent. 

And  take  ofTfttmi  the  tithes  and  diminish  the  rent 

Ho  r  hoi  sbotits  the  fiurmer,  and  jinxes  his  purse, 

'llie  tithes  might  be  higher,  the  times  might  be  worse^ 

But  tbe  Reetw  and  Sqtdre  are  a  couple  of  sages— 

1*11  take  sizpenoe  a-wedc  flrom  my  workmen's  wages. 

For  tbe  Indolent  rogues  are  muob  Overfed— 

And  ru  buy  little  Jane  a  piano  instead. 

Again  we  return  to  the  work-house  to  hare  another 
pauper  history  and  song ;  impassioned,  powerful,  and  pain, 
ftil — a  pauper  domestic  tragedy.  The  deep  misery  of  Jack 
Morley,  brutalized  by  the  extreme  of  want,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  liis  un-wedded  bride,  whom  we  see  but  in  her 
grave,  are  contrasted  with  the  joyous  nuptials  of  that  happy 
pair  of  industrious  persons,  the  butler  and  the  Iady*s-maid. 
The  village  bells  are,  on  a  balmy  morning,  playing  the 
triple  bob-major  in  honour  of  a  ceremony  not  opposed  by 
<'  the  prudential  restraint." 

l^ell,  I  declare !  'tis  a  beautiAil  sight— 
Six  pietty  maidens  dress'd  trimly  in  white. 
And  see,  all  stifibn*d  with  velvet  and  sUk, 
The  Bride,  in  a  bonnet  as  spoUess  as  milk. 
Louder  and  louder,  the  bells  ring  out. 
And  a  crowd  has  collected  all  round  about. 
And  ofPin  four  gigs  sweeps  the  cavalcade,— 
Tbe  Butler  has  wedded  tbe  Lady  VMaid. 

The  Butlor  has  two  seore  and  ten  poun^  >-year, 
Tbe  key  of  the  cellar  and  code  of  tbe  beer, 
A  bant-woridng  man  you  may  solemnly  swear. 
For  be  stands  every  day  at  his  master's  diair, 
And,  after  such  labour,  bow  hard  4s  his  Ikte, 
He  must  lock  up  tbe  bottles  and  count  the  plate ; 
Abl  truth  to  say,  be*s  tbe  worst  used  of  men. 
His  pounds  should  be  double  of  twoscore  and  ten. 

Tbe  Lady  *f.maid  I  sACs  to  bo  pitied  too. 
She  has  twenty  pounds,  and  so  much  to  do. 
To  cuil  up  her  mistress's  hair  night  and  morning- 
It  leaves  $o  little  time  for  her  own  adorning  ;— 
And  just  when  dear  Jenkins  is  saying  sweet  things. 
To  be  off  in  the  midst,  if  her  huly*8  beU  rings— 
In  short,  she*8  surrounded  with  toils  and  woes. 
And  wears  ad  ner  mistrcs«^  cast-off  clothes, 

nesldoB  tinging  her  cheek  with  rouges  and  plaster. 
And  iistenhig  noOsensicaHalesftom  her  master;— 
With  brixNir  and  cares  her  positiOD  abounds. 
And  all  for  a  trifle  of  twentjr  pounds  I 
Humour  asserts,  but  then  Rumour's  a  liar, 
Tliat  the  fuller**  firs^4)ora  will  nsemUe  th«  Squire. 


In  this  way  the  poem  proceeds.  Pftrt  il.  opens  wbk  the 
description  of  a  well-Ad,  pompous,  and  slyly  seosoal  cleri- 
cal magistrate  riding  to  Quarter  Sesatons,  to  oflleiate  as 
Chairman,  when  his  horse  is  startled  in  passing  the  TiUa|S 
work-house  door— and 

It  seems  so  strange  to  a  Magistrate^  steed 
That  a  pauper  shouhl  sing,  that  hers  startled  indeed; 
And  the  clerical  Jostloe  has  some  thoi«fats  of  brU^lDi 
An  action  against  the  tow  wretches  for  singings 
Impertinent  dogsS 
The  song  is  that  of  Martiia  Green,  an  f^g«d  female  pauper, 
who  sings  her  yestenu^t's  dreams  of  her,  cottage  haaut, 
and  early  maternal  happiness.    This  song  is  repute  with 
pathos  and  beauty.  ^ 

— •-«—  It  was  a  blessed  dream^ 
Metbought  I  saw  a  fidr  young  child,  a  cottage,  and  a  strea9^— 
A  iair  young  child  bedde  the  stream,  a  oottage  clean  and  vhitaj 
Metbought  my  heart  leqit  up,  to  see  so  beautiAil  a  aigbt. 
And  soon  flrom  forth  the  cottage  came,  with  many  a  merry  noise^ 
A  playful  group  of  children  fidr,of  tuqppy  ^rls  and  tioys. 
Four  &ir.hair'd  boys,  four  blueleyod  maidS|i  my  heart  leapt  up  to  ses 
A  careftd  mother  watching  them  beneath  a  s|«eadlng  tree: 
I  loolfd  and  look'd,  and  as  I  gaxed  on  each  fUr  boy  and  girl. 
My  bosom  heaved  with  many  thou^ils,  my  mind  was  in  a  wfalrL 
Oh,  God!  the  truth  flashed  fNth  at  once,  the  dream  was  a  8ifln«— 
/  was  that  mother  'neath  tbe  tree,  those  little  ones  were  mine ! 

Eight  girls  and  boys  were  tlSere,  I  ween.— where  are  the  dartings  now  P 

'    We  can  follow  the  fate  of  only  one  of  ftda  oflBq>ring  ef 
virtuous  and  suffering  poverty— the  widow's  last  son : — 

My  statdy  James,  my  pendve  boy,  so  thoughtAil  and  sedate. 
What  fault  is  theirs  who  stung  thy  soul,  and  qmrnM  the«  into  hale! 
All,  all  at  once,  his  nature  changed—a  man  of  savage  mood, 
A  ravening  savage— demon-sold— deq>airingly  he  stood. 

What  was  his  crime  they  never  tCkl,  yet  afterwards  I  beard. 
He  spread  a  net,  and  caught  in  it  some  curious  kind  of  bird- 
Some  silly  bird.    They  took  my  James  and  bound  him  as  he  sl^t. 
No  word  he  tipake,  but  soowl'd  severe,  and  soom'd  me  as  I  wepc 
I  saw  my  James,  my  gallant  James ;— one  night  when,  all  akme^ 
I  shivcr'd  at  the  fireless  hearth,  and  made  to  Ood  my  moan,^ 
A  man  rush'd  in,  all  spent  with  haste,  with  wiM  and  blood^ot  eye, 
**  Mother,  I  come  to  see  you  once^— once  more,  before  I  die! 

*<  Kay,  doubt  me  not,  I'm  yours  indeed,  your  James  in  very  truth* 
Not  the  same  silent,  souLless  James  you  knew  me  in  my  youth,— 
A  man— though  they  have  trampled  me,  and  stamp'd  with  ftlon  brand ; 
A  man— for  I*ve  had  vengeance  now  I  there's  murder  on  my  hand  I* 

Take,  in  opposition  to  the  tragedy  of  poor  Martha  Oreeo, 
this  grave  congregation  of  «  Learned  Fellows.** 
Six  massive  men  in  sable  suit. 

Of  mighty  bulk,  and  hanging  brows. 
Are  darkly  sitUng,  foot  to  toot. 
Enjoying  a  carouse,— 

All  learned  men,  and  fill*d  with  knowledge. 

Six  Senior  F^ows  of  a  College. 

How  grave  they  sit !  how  wise  they  \otik  I 

Each  portly  fooe  is  as  a  book. 

Where  ye  may  read  triangle  and  line. 

Cube  root,  parallelogram,  circle,  and  sign. 

And  a  v^  particular  Judgment  in  wine ! 

Wise  Senior  Fellows  are  they  all. 

Steady  as  docluwork  in  chapel  and  hall; 

Six  mighty  parsohs  devoted  to  heaven. 

All  looking  out  for  a  college  living. 

Twenty  years  have  they  wasted  thebr  breath. 

In  praying  for  murder  and  sudden  death,— 

But  tbe  Jolly  Incumbents,  whose  death  wouU  delight  them. 

Live  on,  as  if  merely  on  purpose  to  spite  them:— 

Twenty  years  they  have  all  been  engaged. 

And  tbeir  mistresses  now  have  grown  «  certainly  aged.** 

Ob  I  how  they  wade  through  tbe  Morning  Post, 

In  hopes  the  old  Rector  has  yielded  the  ghost. 

That  he^  broken  his  neck  by  a  fidi  fh>m  his  horsey 

Or  gone  off  hi  a  flt  to  the  second  course, 

FrovidentiaUy  choked  by  the  bone  of  a  cod. 

Or  some  morning  found  **  Dead,— by  the  floger  of  Ood  ;**-« 

Ah !  Senior  Fellowships  always  give  birth 

To  <*  Gk>ry  to  God  and  good  wiU  upon  earth.*' 
Though  thus  lavish  in  quotation,  we  can  give  our  read- 
ers no  adequate  idea  oi  the  force,  point,  and  beauty  of  this 
poem — full  of  rapid  and  brilliant  transitions—its  sbifUBT 
lights  brought  broadly  out  by  the  dark  depths  of  its  mas- 
sive shadows.    M  »  relief  40  Ihe  tcenet  we  faavv  psiie^  ^ 
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wimld  Itkt  to  dwell  <m  lb«  benevoleDt  cpeculations  of  the 
Curate,  ttad  upon  his  Church  Refonn ;  hut  he  harries  back 
to  his  cafttatoiy  panpen,  and  we  follow  him  to  hear  Tom 
Perkins,  the  o)d  soldier^s  song  of  the  glories  of  Waterloo. 
It  is  bitter  enough;  and  after  the  clerical  gallop  is  inter- 
rupted  by  what  may  truly  be  called  kindred  sounds. 
GteBSt  cUmgl  goes  the  Tiili«cbeU  again, 

And  the  Rector,  ved  and  hot, 
Hu  rattled  aloog,  without  slacking  bit  rein. 
All  thiough  the  Tillage^  and  qp  tbediuxch  lane, 

AtanOAaUiitODtzot: 
Wiping  hto  brow,  and  panting  fbr  breaOi, 
He'safraid  be  wlB  icaredy  be  in  at  the  death. 
FainUy,  wearily,  toDi  the  beU ; 
Clang  I  dang  I  dang  I  *tto  a  pauper's  kndl, 
A  poor  old  man  witb  sUver  hair. 
Broken  by  aeveoty  yeais  of  carew 
The  panting  fteed  Is  tied  to  the  gate. 
And  the  Rector  goes  into  church,  in  statei 
Soon  you  will  see  hhn,  in  robes  of  snow. 
Forth  ftom  tbe  church's  portal  go, 
A  holy  man,  devout  and  sinoere. 
And  much  underpaid  with  two  thousand  a-jear! 

The  pauper  fhneral  is  a  description  in  the  finest  manner 
of  Ckabbc.    The  rites  are  huddled  oyer : — 

Seventy  yean  of  want  and  sin 

Sleep  that  narrow  oeU  wlthhi^ 

And  tbe  coorth  is  sbovdrd  in  I 

JaxTingly,  with  accent  drear, 

Tbe  paitlng  knell  grates  on  tbe  ear. 

The  boys  are  gone,  the  bearers  fled, 

The  women  in  their  cloaks  of  red ; 

There's  no  one  'neath  the  yew-trees  cold. 

Save  the  sexton,  stamping  down  the  mould. 

The  Rector  awakens  the  silent  street. 

With  the  quick  sounds  of  gaOoping  feet ; 

Ihe  sky  is  bright,  tbe  flowers  are  out. 

The  school  Is  let  loose  with  a  Joyous  shout ; 

There's  gladness  In  each  light  wind's  breath. 

Tush  I— We  have  said  too  much  of  death ! 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  dispense  altogether  in 
the  case  of  the  English  poor,  with  a  solemnity  which  is  so 
often  converted  into  a  mockery  or  indecency. 

We  have  compared  the  writer  with  Crabbe  ;  aud  the 
comparison  holds  in  many  points,  besides  the  general  strain 
of  seniiment  and  tone  of  colouring ;  but  he  gains  another 
power  from  greater  rapidity  of  transition,  aud  liveliness  of 
fisncy* 

Part  III  opens  with  a  sweet  description  of  evening,  and 
ihe  Tillage  workman^s  return ;  but  his,  alas !  is  no  Cottar^ s 
Saturday  Night,  Copious  as  our  extracts  liave  been,  we 
must  give  this  in-door  picture  of  our  English  labourer's 
home,  and  of  the  dens  from  which  Swing  issues  forth.  He 
is  crossing  the  stile  to  his  cottage,  bearing  his  spade  on  his 
shoulder: — 

Hark  I  is  he  singing  ?— no  such  thing. 

His  heart  is  much  too  full  to  sing. 
la  be  weary  ?— thirsty  ?— coM  t 

All  day  long,  since  morning's  peep. 
He's  been  dttcblng  in  the  mould, 

la  mnd  and  water  ande  deep. 

Home  that  happy  man's  returning— 

Doubtless  there's  a  bright  fire  burning ; 

'iliiiBty  from  bis  toll  severe— 

Doubtless  there's  some  home.brew'd  beer. 

Happy  man  I  how  blest  Is  be! 

Bow  much  more  happy  than  the  bee  I 

Kc  tankarnl  rcwmi  al  h\t  rrtxirti  j 
Uif  to  hli  pftlk-t  \pt  liira  CTPPp, 
And  link  T€a}ity  tn  i\tv^- 
Butj  e'er  to  tlumbrr  ht?  is  i:iflit. 
What's  Ihp  pouna  tliat  ineirti  hlni  l«t? 
lilt  children'*  gentle  vfllwt  ? 
{To  Ikthefi  cftr  muEt  blesi'tt  of  poiici,) 
Chlldi^n  IsLiflhiDg  loud  and  long* 
Or  hurniiig  toto  Jp jfiil  amg  f 
]>mlitaii  tbej  Ate  lie^^nar  f utging, 
¥ei  Ifaetr  yv^E»  toud  en  linking  ^ 
Tbif  haw  fSlbend  TOimtJ  hij  bed, 
fhtr  hMvtytea,  hut  fccnntlj  fed,— 
Thtgr  iii  s^ng  Mm  for  bccAd* 
m^  teiiiby,  tiirrcfncly  M»t  T 
Wlutdrwau  must  \msms  Mi  mt? 


These  dreams — the  night-mare,  in  which  he  struggles 
with  the  Parson  and  the  Overseer — ^we  hasten  over,  that  we 
may  contrive  to  sweeten  the  reader's  imagination,  ere  we 
part,  with  a  stanza  of  the  Pauper  Emigrant*a  Song.  Bill 
Harvey,  who  looks  to  another  country  fbr  the  means  of 
suhsiitence,  denied  him  for  his  willing  labour  in  England, 
or  in  his  native  village,  sings  thus^ 

The  shaded  savannah  has  pestilent  brakes  ; 
The  wood  has  Its  tigers,  the  swamp  has  its  snakes. 
He  ftars  no  savannah  who^s  toil'd  In  a  drain, 
Tbe  snake  on  tbe  pai4>er  glares  fearful  in  vain ; 
From  priest,  squire,  and  fisrmer  but  let  me  go  free, 
The  tiger  and  serpent  are  welcome  to  mcl 

Oh  give  me  the  wood  where  the  axe  never  swung. 
Where  man  never  entered,  and  voice  never  rung, 
A  hut  made  of  logs,  and  a  gun  by  my  side, 
Ihe  land  fbr  my  portSoo,  and  Jane  fbr  my  bride. 
That  hut  were  a  palace,  a  country  for  me^— 
Dash  on,  thou  proud  sh^,  o'er  the  wide-rolling  sea ! 

Were  it  practicahle  we  would  like  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  surgeon  who  physics  three  hundred  paupers  in 
this,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes^  by  wholesale.  H* 
hurries  off  from  the  dying  bed  of  a  bedhtiful  and  lost  wo« 
man,  undone  by  the  strong  temptations  of  poverty,  but, 
first  shakes  his  head,  then  shakes  it  again, 

For,  with  seventeen  pounds,  and  his  patients  so  many. 
Two  shakes  is  all  be  can  waste  upon  any. 

The  picture  of  irue  and  counterfeit  Charity  is  among 
the  best  things  in  the  volume ;  the  one,  holy,  pure,  pitying ; 
the  other— but  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers  we  shall 
give  False  Charity  at  fuli  length,  haviug  long  suspected 
that  many  need  their  ideas  of  charity  expanded  and  rectified. 
Here  she  is, 

A  little  French  MUlhier  flU'd  with  grimace. 
Takes  Charity's  name  and  stands  forth  in  her  place. 
Flaunting  abroad  in  a  fbrbelowM  gown 
She's  the  wonder  and  pride,  and  the  belle  of  the  town  :— 
O  how  she  sighs  at  a  story  ofwol 
A  sigh  so  bcoomiug  to  bosom  of  snow— 
Oh  !  how  6he  begs,  looking  pretty  the  whik:, 
Till  hearts,  and  8Ubacriptions  are  gain'd  by  her  smile  ( 
She  sits  in  her  parlour,  surrounded  by  beaux. 
And  looks  so  divine  making  poor  people's  clothes. 
And  fans  of  goose  feathers,  and  shoes  made  ot  scraps. 
And  fire-screens,  and  needle-books,  babies  and  paps.— 
She's  so  tender  and  busy,— abe  levies  a  war 
'Gainst  the  gentlemen's  hearts  at  a  Fancy  Bazaar. 
Oh !  Charity  flaunts  it  in  feather  and  plume. 
And  smile«  like  an  angel— in  rouge  and  perfbme 
She  flirts  at  her  bootli— Abe's  the  gayest  ofbclles, 
And  hardly  she  bargains,  and  dearly  she  sells  j 
V  And  customers  wonder,  that  huly  so  nee. 
So  kind  to  the  poor,  and  so  tender  shouM  be ; 
A  tnioe  to  your  wonder— she  heeds  not  the  poor— 
If  once  she  is  married  she's  tender  no  more. 
Ah,  me !  that  such  labour,  such  fading  and  care, 
ShouU  all  bebsitowed  upon  Vanity  Fair,— 
And  deeper  tbe  error,  and  darker  the  shame. 
That  this  is  transacted  in  Charity's  nameJ 

We  must  not  linger  on  the  Pauper  Ihrgei  nor  yet  on 
the  midnight  moralizing  of  the  Curate  on  the  Village,  and 
those  solemn  thoughts  which  wind  up  a  subject  pregnant 
with  the  weal  or  wo  of  unborn  millions.  The  subject, 
we  oonftss,  has  engrossed  us  more  than  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  managed ;  and  we  hare  spoken  of  this  poem  as  a 
Schoolmastery  not  as  a  critic.  It  is  a  production  which  any 
poet  might  be  proud  to  own ;  yet  its  purpose  is  a  higher 
merit,  uid  fervently  do  we  wish  that  the  ol^ect  of  the  author 
may  be  accomplished  in  roiiain|  attention  <<  to  the  actual 
state  of  feeling  among  the  poor  J'  For  the  sake  of  suffiBring 
humanity  we  ai«  glad  the  VUktge.  Wcrk-hmm  has  been 
written,  and  lor  tho  sake  of  Seotlandy  we  are  pnrad  to  under* 
stand  that  we  mttf  dslm  this  Cbaboe  REDiviTtrs  as  a 
strayed  oomitryman.  He  has  caught  the  honoured  mantla 
of  the  author  of  the  Parish  Register  iw>lt  fell— long  may 
he  wtar  it !'  digitized  by  VnOO^ 
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THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
The  October  number  U  a  pleasant  one,  and  of  considerable 
rariety.  Lady  BUssingtorCs  RecoUectiont  ;  Shelley  at  Oj> 
ford  ;  Private  (smart)  Hints  to  a  Young  Physician^  quite  as 
applicable  to  the  beginning  practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  Bath 
or  Dublin,  as  London  ;  a  little  moderate  politics,  a  few 
peppery  paragraphs  in  the  Monthly  Commentary  ;  and 
some  eloquent,  generous,  and  touch ingly  beautiful  remarks 
on  the  Death  of  Sm  Walter  Scott,  by  the  Author 
of  Pclham,  and  Eugene  Aram,  are  the  main  articles.  Mn. 
Bi'i>WEtt*s  opinion  of  the  character  of  Scott*s  writings  so  en- 
tirely meets  the  hasty  view  taken  of  them  in  the  School- 
aiABTER  of  the  21Hh  ult.,  that  we  really  feel  proud  of  the 
coincidence,  and  gratified  in  beliering  that  this  opinion, 
which  only  does  justice  to  the  illustrious  Dead,  may  be 
much  more  geneml  than  we  had  imagined.  We  give  one 
short  passage,  which  is  as  beautiful  in  language,  as  true 
and  noble  in  feeling. 

"  But  this  power  to  charm  and  to  beguile  is  not  that  moral 
excellence  to  which  we  refer,  Scott  has  been  the  first  great 
genius— Fielding  atone  excepted — who  invited  our  thorough 
and  uncondesccndinp[  sympathy  to  the  n  ide  mass  of  tlie  human 
family — who  \\wi  stricken  (for  in  thb  artificial  wor.'d  it  requires 
an  edort)  into  our  hearts  a  love  and  a  respect  for  those  chosen 
fr<Mn  the  people.  Shaksppare  has  not  done  this-— Shakspeare 
iHtints  tbefoliieg  of  the  mob  with  a  %ttan^  and  uofriendly  hand. 
Where,  in  Shakespeare,  is  there  a  Jeanie  Deans  ?  Take  up 
uhichyou  will  of  t  nose  numerous  works  wh*ch  have  appeared, 
iiom  ••  Waverley"  to  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"— 
open  where  you  please,  and  you  will  find  portraits  from  the 
people — and  your  interest  keeping  watch  beside  the  poor  man's 
hearth.  Not,  in  Scott,  as  they  were  in  the  dramatists  of  our 
language,  are  the  pea»ant,  the  artificer,  the  former,  dra<;gcd  on 
the  Mta^e  merely  to  be  lauglied  at  for  their  brogue,  and  made 
to  seem  ridiculous  because  they  are  useful. 

<<  Ho  paints  them,  it  is  true,  in  their  natural  language,  but 
the  language  is  suliservient  to  the  character ;  he  does  not  bow 
the  man  to  the  phntite,  but  tlie  phrase  to  the  man.  Neither 
d4»cs  he  flatter  on  the  one  hand,  as  he  does  not  slight  on  the 
(ititer.  Unlike  the  maudlin  pastoralists  of  France,  he  contents 
himself  with  the  simple  truth — he  contrasts  the  dark  shadows 
of  Meg  Merriiies,  or  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  with  the  holy  and  pute 
lights  that  redeem  and  sanctify  them — ^he  gives  us  the  poor, 
oven  to  the  gipsy  and  the  I'Cggar,  as  tlicy  really  are— content- 
ed, if  our  interest  is  excited,  and  knowing  that  nature  b  suffi- 
cient to  excite  it.  From  the  palaces  of  kings,  from  the  tents 
of  warriors,  he  coroes-— equally  at  home  with  man  in  all  aspects 
-—io  the  cottar's  hearth  ;— he  bids  us  turn  from  the  pomp  of  the 
Planta^eoets  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  poor  Jew*s  daughter— be 
makes  na  sicken  at  the  hollowneas  of  the  royal  Rotlisay,  to 
Hvinpatliize  with  the  honodt  love  of  Hugh  the  smith.  No,  never 
was  there  one — not  even  Bums  hirosd^who  forced  us  more 
intimately  to  acknowledge,  or  more  deeply  to  feel,  that 
« The  rank  Is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  mauVi  the  gowd  for  a*  that* 
**  And  is  this  being,  to  whom  intellect  tanght'phihmthropy,  to/ 
he  jud^  by  ordinary  rn'es  ?-*are  we  to  goago  and  mete  his 
rapacities  ofgood.  bv  the  common  measure  we  apply  to  com- 
mon men  ?--No !  there  was  in  him  a  large  and  catholic  sym- 
pathy with  all  classes,  all  tempers,  all  conditions 'of  men ;  aud 
this  it  was  that  redeemed  his  noble  works  from  all  tlie  taint  of 
party,  and  all  the  leaven  of  sectarianism  ;  this  it  was  that 
made  him,  if  the  Tory  in  principle,  the  all-embracing  leader  in 
practjce,  pDif)pare  with  what  Ae  has  done  for  the  people—in 
plating  the  people — the  works  of  poeta  called  Liberal  by  the 
i/octrinairet — comfmre  the  writings  of  Scott  wiUi  those  of 
Byron^-wbich  have  really  tended  the  piost  to  bind  us  to  the 
jKJor  ? — The  first  has  touched  the  homely  strings  of  our  real 
ncart — the  other  has  written  fine  vague  stanzas  about  fre^om. 
Lara,  tlie  I'or^ir,  Childe  Harolde,  Dun  Juan,  these  are  the 
works— we  will  not  say  of  the  misanthrope— at  least  of  the 
»i  istocrat.  Are  Scott's  so  ?  Yet  Byron  was  a  Liberal,  and 
Scott  a  Tory.  Alas,  the  sympathy  with  bomaaity  is  the  true 
ie|>ublicaniMn  of  4  wfiter  of  fiction.  Libcrd  and  Tary  are 
\«ords  which  signify  nothing  out  of  the  spheie  of  t|ic  po'liuc* 
ot  the  day.  Who  shajl  we  select  fiom  the  Liberal  poets  of  our 
Age  who  has  bound  Wto  the  people  like  Scott — Shelley,  with 
}iis  metaphysical  refinir.gs  ?— Moore,  viithhiscUiborateUoiidity 


of  patriotism  ?— No  !  we  feel  at  once  tliat  Nature  taught  Scott 
more  of  friendship  with  all  mankind,  than  the  nUilosopliy  of  the 
one  or  the  fancy  of  the  other.     Out  ofjnintt  Sctdt  might  belong 
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to  a  party — in  prints  mankind  htfonqed  to  him,  Toryiarm^ 
which  is  another  name  for  the  ftpirit  of  monopoly,  f/raook  Um 
at  that  point  where  hia  inquiries  into  human  nature  begmn. 
He  is  not,  then,  we  apprehend,  justly  liable  to  the  ebar|^of 
wanting  a  sound  morale  even  a  great  poUUcal  moral — (and 
political  morals  arc  the  greatest  of  aU)---in  the  general  tenor 
of  works  which  have  compelled  the  highest  classes  to  exaniioe 
and  re'^pect  the  lowest.  In  this,  with  far  less  learning,  for  less 
abstract  p!ulasophy  than  Fielding,  he  is  only  eiceedtd  by  liini 
in  one  cnaracter--(and  that,  indeed,  the  most  admirable  in 
Knglish  fiction)— the  character  of  Parson  Adams.  Jeaaie 
Deans  is  worth  a  thousand  such  as  Rmny  Andrews." 

COLUMN  FOR  THB  XtADXES. 

ADVENTURE  OF  A  FEMALE  INDIAN. 

On  Hoamc's  return  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine, 
an  incident  occurcd  strikingly  characttristic  of  savage  life  : 
The  Indians  came  suddeuly  on  the  track  of  a  sti-augc  snow- 
shoe,  and  following  it  to  a  wild  part  of  the  country,  remote 
from  any  human  babitation,  they  discovered  a  hut,  in 
which  a  young  Indian  woman  was  sitting  alone.  She  had 
lived  for  the  lust  eight  moons  in  absolute  solitude,  and  re- 
counted, with  affecting  simplicity,  the  circumstances  by 
which  she  had  been  diiven  from  her  own  people :  She  be- 
longed, she  said,  to  the  tribe  of  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians, 
and  in  an  inroad  of  the  Athabasca  nation,  in  the  summer 
of  1770,  had  been  taken  prisoner.  The  savagea,  according 
to  their  invariable  practice,  stole  upon  the  tents  ia  the 
night,  aud  murdered  befoi*e  her  face  her  father,  mother,  and 
husband,  whilst  she  and  other  three  young  women  were  reserv- 
ed from  the  slaughter,  and  made  captive.  Her  child,  four  or 
five  months  old,  she  contrived  to  carry  with  her,  concealed 
among  some  clothing ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  place  where 
the  party  had  left  their  wives,  her  precious  bundle  wa« 
examined  by  the  Athabasca  women,  one  of  whom  tore  the 
infant  from  its  mother,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot.  .  In  Eu- 
rope, an  act  so  inhuman  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  instantly  followed  by  the  insanity  of  the  parent ;  but 
in  North  Amcricii,  though  maternal  affection  ia  equally  in- 
tense, the  nerves  are  more  sternly  strung.  So  hoixid  a 
cruelty,  however,  determined  her,  though  the  man  whose 
property  she  had  become  was  kind  and  careful  of  her,  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  her  ou-n  nation;  but  the  great  distance,  and 
the  numerous  winding  rivers  and  creeks  she  had  to  pass, 
caused  her  to  lose  the  way,  and  winter  coming  on,  she  had 
built  a  hut  in  the  secluded  Bpot.  When  discovered  she  irat 
iu  good  health,  well  fed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Heame,  one 
of  the  finest  Indian  women  he  had  ever  seen.  Five  or  six 
inches  of  hoop  made  into  a  knife,  and  the  iron  shank  of  an 
arrow-head  which  served  as  an  awl,  were  the  only  imple- 
ments she  possessed ;  and  with  these  she  made  snow-ahoes 
and  other  useful  articles.  I'or  subsistence  she  snared  par- 
tridges, rabbits,  and  squirrels,  and  had  killed  two  or  three 
beavers  and  some  porcupines.  After  the  few  deer-siiiews 
slie  had  brought  with  her  were  expended  in  making  mares 
and  sewiug  her  clothing,  she  supplied  their  phioe  with  tb« 
sinews  of  rabbits*  legs,  which  she  twisted  together  with 
great  dexterity.  Thus  occupied,  she  not  only  became  re- 
couciled  to  her  desolate  situation,  but  had  found  time  to 
amuse  herself  by  manufacturing  liule  pieces  of  personal 
ornament  Her  clothing  was  formed  of  rabbit-skins  sewed 
together :  the  materials,  though  rude,  being  tastefuUy  dis- 
posed, so  as  to  make  her  garb  assume  a  pleasing  though 
desert-bred  appearance.  The  singular  circumstances  under 
which  she  was  found,  her  beauty  and  useful  accomplish- 
ments, occasioned  a  contest  among  the  Indians  as  to  who 
shotild  have  her  for  a  wife ;  and  the  matter  being  decided, 
she  accompanied  them  in  their  journey.^  [The  above  ad- 
venture is  from  the  ninth  number  of  Oliver  and  Boyd^% 
Cabinet  Library,  The  subject  of  this  volume,  of  which 
Mr.  Patrick  Fr«ser  Tytler  is  theauthoi*,  is  DiscoverieM  on 
the  Northern  Coant^  of  America^  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  to  Beerhey's  voyage.     It  is  one  of  gitat  interest.] 

Love!  I.ove! — Verbatim  copy  of  a  love-letter  lately 
lent  by  an  enamoitred  ewain  to  his  beloved  inj^tcds.     Tbs 
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Iftdy,  not  horiiig  partaken  of  the  march  of  intellect,  handed 
it  oyer  to  her  master,  who  deciphered  it  for  her ;  and  we 
pablidi  it  a«  a  model  for  Yorkshire  Corydons : — 

<*  Dear  Bessy, — A  I  do  loike  thee — My  Love  is  stroner 
than  iver — I  nirir  had  a  wink  of  sleep  sin  I  wor  at  Leeds 
—San  may  melt  mountains — and  sea  may  run  wick  be- 
fore  I  can  change  my  Iotd  agin — I  loike  Poy  better  nor 
ongfat  bnt  I  loike  thee  better  than  Poy — therefore  thou 
may  make  up  thee  mind  to  let  me  put  spurrings  in—and 
we  wiU  be  wed  and  gang  home  in  a  chaise  at  Martinmas.** 

Perroniere.* — ^These  ornaments  are  universally  worn 
in  Paris.  They  were  very  much  in  rogue  about  fifteen 
years  since,  and  were  reproduced  by  the  celebrated  hair- 
dreaser  Nanlin,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  season , 
In  compliment  to  a  lady  of  high  raidc  in  Paris,  who  is  dis- 
figured by  a  mole  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  who 
brought  back  the  fashion  by  means  of  a  beautiAiI  diamond 
ferroniere,  which  was  found  a  considerable  improvement  to 
iMr  countenance.  Jewel-boxes  are  now  made  to  contain 
•Lk  ferronieres,  without  which  no  feshionable  toilette  is 
eomplete ;  two  for  morning  use,  fastened  by  a  cameo  and 
antaglio  of  antique  workmanship;  tivo  with  engraved 
coral  and  ameth3r8t  clasps,  for  dinner  dress;  one  with  dia- 
monds, and  one  with  mixed  stones.  These  are  united  by 
chains  of  gold,  hair,  or  pearls,  so  that  they  can  also  be 
worn  on  the  neck.     

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

The  following  remarks  by  two  excellent  judges,  Mr. 
Hazlitt  and  the  Examiner,  will  in  this  quarter  be  read 
with  interest  at  present : — 

**  Cobbett  is  not  only  unquestionably  the  most  powerful 
political  writer  of  the  day,  but  <me-of  the  best  writers  in  the 
language.  He  q>eaks  and  thinks  plain,  broad,  downright 
English. 

**  He  might  be  said  to  have  the  clearness  of  Swift,  the 
naturalness  of  De  Foe,  and  the  picturesque  satirical  descrip. 
tion  of  Mandeville ;  if  all  such  comparisons  were  not  im- 
pertinent. 

<'  The  late  Lord  Thurlow  used  to  say  that  Cobbett  was 
the  only  writer  who  deserved  the  name  of  a  political  rea« 
soner. 

**  His  episodes,  which  are  numerous  as  they  are  pertinent, 
mre  striking^  interesting,  full  of  life  and  nahetcy  minute, 
double  measure  running  over,  but  never  tedious.  He  is 
one  of  those  writers  who  can  never  tire  u^  not  even  of  him. 
self;  and  the  reason  is,  he  is  always  <  full  of  nutter.'  He 
never  runs  to  lees,  never  gives  ns  the  vapid  leavings  of  him. 
sel^  is  never  *  weary,  sule,  and  unprofitable,*  Imt  always 
setting  out  afresh  on  his  journey,  clearing  away  some  old 
nuisances,  and  turning  up  new  mould.  His  egotism  is  de- 
lightful, for  there  is  no  affectation  in  it.  He  does  not  talk 
of  himself  for  lack  of  something  to  write  about,  but  be- 
cause some  circumstance  that  has  happened  to  himself  is 
the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  he  is  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  giving  the  best  possible  Illustration  of 
the  subject  from  a  squeamish  delicacy.  He  writes  himself 
plain  William  Cobbett,  strips  himself  quite  as  naked  as  any 
body  would  wish — in  a  word,  his  egotism  is  full  of  indi. 
Tiduality,  and  has  room  for  verv  little  vanity  in  it.  We 
feel  delighted, 'rub  our  hands,  ami  draw  our  chair  to  the 
fire,  when  we  come  to  a  passage  of  this  sort ;  we  know  it 
will  be  something  new  and  good,  manly  and  simple,  not  the 
nme  insipid  story  of  self  over  again. 

<<  Mr.  Cobbett  speaks  almost  as  well  as  he  writes.  The 
only  time  I  ever  saw  him,  he  seemed  to  me  a  very  pleasant 
man---easy  of  access,  affiible,  clear-headed,  simple,  and 
mild  in  his  manneiv  deliberate  and  unruffled  in  his  speech) 
though  some  of  his  expressions  were  not  very  qualified.  His 
figure  is  tall  and  portly.  He  has  a  good  sensible  face,  rather 
AUl,  with  little  grey  eyes,  a  hard,  square  forehead,  a  ruddy 
complexion,  with  hair  grey  or  powdered ;  and  had  on  a  scar- 
let broad-cloth  waisttoat,  with  the  flaps  of  the  pockets  hang- 
ing down,  as  was  the  custom  for  gentlemen-farmers  in  the 
last  century,  or  as  we  see  it  in  the  pictures  of  Members  of 

«  Ad  ornAmcnt  worn  on  the  fbrefatad 


Parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  L     1  certainly  did  not 
think  less  favourably  of  him  for  seeing  him. 

'<  As  a  political  partisan,  no  one  can  stand  against  him. 
With  his  brandished  dub,  like  Giant  Despair  in  the  Pil- 
gnm*s  Progress,  he  knocks  out  their  brains  ;  and  not  only 
no  individual,  but  no  corrupt  system  could  hold  out  against 
his  powerful  and  repeated  attacks,  but  with  the  same  wea- 
pon; swung  round  like  a  fiail,  that  he  levels  his  antagonists, 
he  lays  his  friends  low,  and  puts  his  own  party  fiors  de  com* 
bat.  This  is  ^  bad  propensity  and  a  worse  principle  in  po- 
litical tactics,  though  a  common  one.  If  his  blows  were 
straigh(-forward  and  steadily  directed  to  the  same  object,  no 
unpopidar  minister  could  live  before  him ;  instead  of  which 
he  lays  about  right  and  lef^  impartially  and  remorselessly, 
makes  a  clear  stage,  has  all  the  ring  to  himself,  and  then 
runs  out  of  it,  just  when  he  should  stand  his  ground.  He 
throws^  his  head  into  his  adversary's  stomach,  and  takes 
away  fh>m  him  all  inclination  for  the  fight,  hits  fair  or 
foul,  strikes  at  every  thing,  and  as  you  come  up  to  his  aid 
or  stand  ready  to  pursue  his  advantage,  trips  up  your  heels, 
or  lays  you  sprawling,  and  pummels  you  when  down  as 
much  to  his  heart's  content,  as  ever  the  Sanguesian  carriers 
belaboured  Rosinante  with  their  pack  staves. 

^  Mr.  Cobbett  has  no  comfort  in  fixed  principles ;  as  soon 
as  any  thing  is  settled  in  his  own  mind,  he  quarrels  with  iL 
He  has  no  satisfaction  but  in  the  chase  after  truth,  runs  a 
question  down,  M'orries  and  kills  it,  then  quits  it  like  ver . 
min,  and  starts  some  new  game,  to  lead  him  a  new  dance, 
and  give  him  a  fresh  breathing  through  bog  and  brake^ 
with  the  rabble  yelping  at  his  heels,  and  the  leaders  per- 
petually at  fault.  This  he  calls  sport  royaL  He  thinks  it 
as  good  as  cudgel-playing,  or  single-stick,  or  any  thing 
that  has  life  in  it.  He  likes  the  cut  and  thrust,  the  falls, 
bruises,  and  dry  blows  of  an  argument :  as  to  any  good  or 
useful  results  that  ma^  come  of  the  amicable  settling  of  it, 
any  one  is  welcome  to  them  for  him.  The  amusement  is 
over,  when  the  matter  is  once  fairly  decided." 

<*  Whatever  Mr.  Cobbett  takes  in  hand  he  takes  to  heart, 
and  he  not  only  shapes  his  works  of  instruction  ndth  the 
exactest  attention  to  the  uses,  but  delights  in  availing  him- 
self of  all  the  opportunities  for  agreeable  illustration  and 
appropriate  embellishment.  It  is  his  art^  when  treating  on 
the  most  ^miliar  subject,  to  touch  the  reader  with  a  new 
sense  of  it ;  this  he  effects  partly  by  the  rare  zest  with  which 
he  writes,  and  partly  by  producing  all  the  little  cireum- 
stances,  and  setting  npon  them  their  just  value.  Cobbett  is 
a  fine  critic — he  has  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  an  excellent  fa- 
culty for  picking  out  the  right  point  of  view— his  tastes  ara 
simple,  but  eager,  and  glow  with  the  flush  of  health. 

<<  Analysis  is  his  great  power,  and  as  he  is  earnest  him- 
self upon  every  part  he  touches,  he  communicates  his  ear- 
nestness  to  the  reader.  No  man  has  the  foculty  of  seeing 
so  much  of  the  good  and  so  much  of  the  bad  of  any  subject, 
and  his  inconsistencies  are  referable  to  his  capricious  divi- 
sion of  their  powers. 

«  Until  Cobbett  has  praised  or  abused  a  thing,  It  is  hard- 
ly known  what  may  be  said  for  and  against  it.  When  his 
rancour  is  not  excited,  when  his  singular  powen  are  em- 
ployed  in  instruction,  in  adding  to  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  society,  or  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles, 
they  work  to'uqmLXod  advantage,  and  with  such  a  pervad- 
ing tone  of  bei'i.r  3lcnce,  and  so  nice  an  apprehension  of 
every  good  thai '  s  passingly  touched  on,  that  a  stranger  to 
other  performances  could  hardly  suppose  the  author  capable 
of  an  uncharitable  purpose,  or  an  imgharitable  enjoyment.** 
^-Examiner. 

PASSAGES  FROM  COBBETT*9  EARtT  Llf'E.      WRITTEN 
BY  HIMSELF. 

«  At  eleven  years  of  age,  my  employment  wfw  clipping  off 
box-edgings  and  weeding  beds  of  flowers  in  the  garden  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  castle  of  Famham,  my 
native  town.  I  had  always  been  fond  of  beautiful  gardens  ; 
and  a  gaid6niei>  who  had  JMSt  come  from  the  King*s  gardens 
at  Kew,  gave  such  a  description  of  them  as  made  me  instant- 
ly resolve  to  work  in  these  gardens.  The  next  momingt 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  Qne,  oflf  1  set,  with  no  dotbtf 
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except  those  upon  my  bad^  and  with  thirteeii  halff^enoe  in 
my  pocket.  I  found  that  I  must  go  to  Hichmond,  and  1 
accordingly  went  on,  from  place  to  placet  enquiring  my  way 
thither.  A  16ng  day  (It  was  in  June)  brought  me  to  Rich- 
mond in  the  Afternoon.  Two-penny  worth  of  bread  and 
chMM}  and  a  penny-worth  of  sinall  beer,  which  I  had  oa 
the  road,  and  one  h^-p^ny  that  I  had  lost  sojnehow  up 
other,  left  three-pence  in  my  pocket.  With  this  for  my 
whole  fortune,  1  was  trudging  through  Richmond,  in  my 
bhie  smock  fhtck,  and  my  red  garters  tied  under  my  knees, 
when,  staring  about  me,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  little  book,  in 
a  bookseller^s  window,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  writ- 
ten, "  Tale  of.  a  Tub  ;  Peice  3d."  The  title  was  so 
odd,  that  my  curiosity  was  excited.  I  had  the  3d.,  but  then 
I  could  haTe  no  nipper.  In  I  went,  and  got  the  little 
book,  which  I  was  so  impatient  to  read,  that  I  got  oyer 
into  a  field,  at  the  upper  comer  of  Kew  gardens,  where  there 
stood  a  haystack.  On  the  shady  side  of  this  I  sat  down  to 
read.  The  book  was  so  different  from  any  thing  that  I  had 
ever  read .  before  :  it  was  something  so  new  to  my  mind 
that,  though  t  could  not  at  all  understand  dome  of  it,  it 
delighted  me  beyond  description ;  and  it  produced  what  I 
have  always  considered  a  sort  of  birth  of  intellect  I  read 
on  till  it  was  dark,  without  any  thought  about  supper  jot 
bed.  When  I  could  see  no  longer,  1  put  my  little  book  in 
my  pocket  and  tumbled  down  by  the  side  of  the  haystack, 
where  I  slept  till  the  birds  in  Kew  gardens  awaked  me  in 
the  morning;  when  off  I  started  to  Kew,  reading  my  lit- 
tle book.  The  singularity  of  my  dressy  the  simplicity  of 
my  manner,  my  confident  and  lively  air,  and,  doubtless,  his 
own  compassion  besides,  induced  the  gardener,  who  was  a 
Scotchman,  I  remember,  to  give  me  victuals,  find  me  lodging, 
and  set  me  to  work.  And,  it  was  during  the  period  that 
I  was  at  Kew,  that  the  present  king  and  two  of  his  brothers 
laughed  at  the  oddness  of  my  dressy  twhile  I  was  sweepinj; 
the  grass  plat  round  ihe  foot  of  the  pagoda.  The  gardener, 
seeing  me  ibnd  of  books,  lent  me  some  gardening  books  to 
i*ead  ;  but  these  I  could  not  relish  after  my  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
which  I  carried  about  with  me  wherever  I  went,  and  when 
I,  at  about  twenty  years  old,  lost  it  in  a  box  that  fell  over- 
board in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  North  America,  the  loss 
gave  me  greater  pain  than  I  have  ever  felt  at  losing  thou^ 
sands  of  pounds. 

^  This  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  was,  and  childish  as  it 
may  seem  to  relate  it,  has  always  endeared  the  recollection 
of  Kew  to  me.  About  five  weeks  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  go 
from  Cheltenham  to  Twickenham  with  my  two  eldest  sons : 
I  brought  them  back  through  Kew,  in  order  io  show  them 
ihe  place  where  the  haystack  stood,  having  frequently  re- 
lated to  them  what  I  have  now  related  to  you  *  *  *  *. 

^  You  have  how,  and  at  what  age,  I  started  in  the  world. 
Those  of  you  who  are  mothersy  will  want  nothing  but  the 
involuntary  impulse  of  your  own  hearts  to  carry  your  minds 
back  to  the  alarm,  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  my  most  ten- 
der  mother.  But  if  I  am  '<  an  extraordinary  man,"  as  I 
have  been  called  by  some  perwMis,  who  ought  to  have  found 
out  a  different  epithet,  I  was  a  still  more  extraordinary  boy. 
For  though  I  never  returned  home  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  never  put  my  parents  to  a  farthing  in  expense  after  the 
time  above  mentioned,  I  was  always  a  most  dutiful  son, 
never  having,  in  my  whole  life^  wilfully  and  delibeiately 
disobeyed  either  my  father  or  my  mother.  I  carried  in  my 
mind  their  precepts  against  drinking  and  yarning  f  and  I 
have  never  been  drunk,  and  have  never  played  at  any  game 
in  my  life.  When  in  the  army,  I  was  often  tempteil  to 
take  up  the  cards,  but  the  words  of  my  fiither  came  into  my 
mind  and  rescued  me  from  the  periL  Exposed  as  you  must 
well  know  to  all  sorts  of  temptations;  young,  strong,  ad- 
venturous,  uncommonly  gay,  and  greatly  given  to  talk ; 
still  I  never  in  my  whole  life  was  brought  before  a  ma- 
gistrate either  as  deftodant  or  complainant.  And  even  up 
tothishmtt,  tiboutjhe  oaths  are  all  that  I  have  ever  taken, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  and  endless  variety  of  aflhirs 
in  whkh  I  have  bean  engaged.  I  entered  the  army  at  «mv 
teen,  and  quitted  it  at  tweniy'five,  I  never  was  once  even 
atcused  of  a  fault  of  any  sort.  At  nineteen  1  was  promot- 
cd  to  Serjeant'Major  from  a  Corporal  over  the  heads  of 


nearly  fifty  serjeacUtb  While  jay  MgtaMnt  was  abroad,  I 
received  the  public  and  official  thanks  <if  the  6ov«nior  vf 
the  province  lor  my  veal  m  the  king*»  ttrvicei  while  nm 
officer  of  the  regiment  received  anj  thi^ik*  at'sjl*  Maaj 
years  after  this,  this  same  Governor  (General  (Carlei^n) 
came  to  see  me,  and  to  claim  the  pleasure  of  my  acquain- 
tance. When  I  qnitted  the  army  at  PortsoMiitfa,  I  had  • 
discharge  bearing  on  it,  that  1  had  been  disdtfrgkl  at  WKf 
own  request,  and  in  consequence  of  the  grettt  sfTMoes  /  h»k 
rendered  the  king^s  service  in  that  regiment*  During  thia 
part  of  my  life  I  lived  amongst,  and  was  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate with,  the  most  beastly  of  drunkards,  where  liquor  waa 
so  che^  that  even  a  soldier  might  be  drunk  every  4mj ; 
yet  I  never,  during  the  whole  time;  even  tasted  of  any  of 
that  liquor.  My  father^  and  more  especially  my  motlicr*s 
precepts  were  always  at  hand  to  protect  me. 

«  In  1792  I  went  to  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
I  became  a  writer.  I  understood  little  at  that  time ;  ^ot 
the  utmost  of  my  ability  ww  exerted  on  the  side  of  aiy 
country^  though  I  had  been  greatly  disgusted  with  the  trick. 
that  had  been  played  me  in  England,  with  regard  to  Ck 
coui-t-martial,  which  I  had  demanded  upon  some  officers, 
I  forgot  every  thing  when  the  honour  of  England  was  con- 
cern^ The  King^B  minister  in  America  made  me  aArs  af 
reward.  I  refused  to  accept  of  a«y  thinf ,  fai  any  thiya 
whatever.  Reward  was  offered  me  wh^  I  came.  haaMw 
I  always  refused  to  take  one  single  penny  from  the  govern- 
ment. If  I  had  been  to  be  bought,  jndge  you,  my  country- 
women^ how  rich,  and  even  hoW  M^  I  mi^t  ha^  Mte 
at  this  day !  But  I  value  Uie  present  received  firom  the 
females  of  Lancashire  a  million  times  highw  than  all  the 
money  and  all  the  titles  which  ministers  and  kings  have 
to  bestow. 

•  ••••• 

«  These  cowardly  and  brutal  men  (the  libellers  of  the 
London  press)  have  represented  me  as  being  a  haivh,  tytan- 
nical,  passionate,  merciless,  and  even  greedy  man.  I  have 
said  before,  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  never 
was  once  before  3  magistrate  in  any  criminal  case,  either 
as  accuser  or  accused,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  at  the 
end  bf  filky.three  years,  and  having  no  one  to  protect  or  ad^ 
vise  me  since  I  was  eleven  years  old.  Very  few  men  can 
say  as  much.  There  is  hardly  a  Quaker  that  can  say 
as  much,  though  he  be  much  younger  than  I  am.  I  never, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  lifb,  brought  an  action  against 
any  man  for  debt,  though  I  have  lest  thousands  of  pounds 
by  not  doing  it.  Where  is  there  a  man,  so  long  eaipaged 
in  business  of  various  sorts,  as  I  have  been,  who  can  say  as 
much  ?  I  know  of  no  such  man.  I  never  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  oppress  any  man  merely  because  he  had  not 
the  ability  to  pay.  I  lose  money  by  acting  thus ;  but  I  did 
not  lose  my  good  opinion  of  myself,  and  that  was  far  mora 
valuable  than  money.  Nor  have  I  ever  had  an  action 
brought  against  me  for  debt,  in  all  my  lifetime,  until  dnce 
my  last  return  from  America ;  when  an  attorney  at  Bishop*s 
Waltham,  in  Hampshire,  had  a  writ  served  upon  me, 
without  any  notiec'^mthout  even  writing  to  me  for  ihe 
money.  The  debt  was  for  about  £30 ;  a  thing  which  I  had 
totally  forgotten — ^the  malt  having  been  served  during  the 
year  before  I  went  to  Ameiica  •  •  • 

**  I  have  seven  children,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
fast  approaching  the  state  of  young  men  and  young  women. 
/  never  struck  one  of  them  in  anger  in  my  life ;  and  I  re- 
collect only  one  single  instance  in  which  I  have  ever  spoke 
to  one  qf  them  in  a  reaily  angry  tone  and  manner.  And, 
when  I  had  so  done,  it  appeaiTd  as  if  ray  heart  was  gone  out 
of  my  body.  It  was  but  once ;  and  I  hope  it  will  never  be 
again.  Are  there  many  men  who  can  say  as  much  as  this  ? 
To  my  servants  I  have  been  the  most  kind  and  indulgent 
of  masters ;  and  I  have  been  repaid,  in  general,  by  their 
fidelity  and  attachment.  T^vo  covuumate  villains  I  have 
met  with.  But  their  treachery,  though  of  the  blackest  dye, 
will  by  no  means  tend  to  make  me  distrustful  or  ill-temper- 
ed. The  attachment  and  devotion  which  I  hare  experienced 
from  others,  exceeds  even  the  perfidy  of  these  two  black- 
hearted men,  who,  besides,  have  yet  tobe  rendei'ed  as  noto- 
rio,«  a,  they  u-e  inbm«v^^^^.^^^  ^^  GOOgk 
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TtiK  MMiter  of ,  one  of  the  best  Uving^  in  point 

of  chaUd€r9i  in  the  synod  of  Dumblaney  wm  one  autumn 
evcaiiif,  toiti«lriB  lh«-olo0e  of  the  lak  ontory^  ii4ia^ 
ly  along  hy  tke  lipot  of  the  gnan  Ochlliy  honiewBrd4K»iuid 
frama  preebytery  dinner  at  Stirling,  hut  diyeiglng  aome- 
Uting  ftom  hie  course,  to  pas;  a  day  or  two  with  a  landed 
proprietor,  the  friend  of  his  patron,  and  foiiner  pupiL  This 
gcntknaa  had  lately  married  the  sister  of  our  minister's 
pi^il,  and  hadjvst  settled  on  his  estate  in  this  part  of  the 
covntry.  Whether  the  reyerend  dirine  merely  widied  to 
pay  hia  respects  to  the  lady,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
htt*  childhood,  or  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  <<  cough 
and  deAnzion,**  whidi  had  threatened  all  qnring  to  carry  off 
the  aged  incumbent  of  the  parish — ^in  which  the  manse 
and  glebe  were  some  L.15  per  annum  better  than  his  own ; 

and  whether  hie  sitting-down  cold  still  hung  about  the 
inoambentyer  if  these  caases  all  combined  produced  the  acto- 
atiBf  motive  which  led  him  so  far  out  of  his  course^  it  is  not 
to  tdl,  certain  only  it  is,  that  as  night  began  to  fiill,  com- 
ity to  a  point  where  the  road  divided,  he  found  it  prudent 
to  ^usatioa  the  elder  of  two  boys,  who  were  slowly  dririag 
thseows  thay  herded  homeward,  down  a  green  loaning. 

«  €3an  yoa  direct  me,  my  man,  the  road  to  T ?*• 

said  our  divine ;  and  with  more  Arankness,  and  better  breed- 
la^  than  Is  usual  in  his  age  and  calling  the  elder  boy 
gare  copious  directions.  ^  I  have  been  there  a  hundred 
times^**  said  he,  "going  to  Menstrie  Fair.  Do  you  see  the 
Fir  Park  yonderP-^the  park  where  the  cushat*s  nest  is  ?— 
Wed,  ye*ll  just  baud  down  a^blow  that,  and  pass  the  bour- 
tovcs,  and  next  Brownie*s  well,  and  then  ye  come  to  the 
itapping  stnufi.  But  maybe  ye  would  like  to  take  the 
New  Brig?  That's  the  way  little  Pate  and  I  went  to 
gather  reddant*  yesternight— may  be  ye  would  like  some  ?** 
iknd  here  the  boy  hastily  and  hospitably  produced  the  deli- 
cacy, whieh,  however  our  divine,  in  his  days  of  herding, 
might  have  relisbed,  had  no  attractions  to  a  seventeen  years* 
tkkrivittg  hicumbent,  who  had  now  for  twice  seventeen  years 
<<  sat  at  good  men*s  fieasts.**  But  he  remembered  having 
▼rry  lately  heard  Colonel  Thornton,  no  mean  authority, 
raooamieBd  a  conserve  of  rotoafis  as  a  better  condiment  with 
either  mutton  or  venison  than  the  Cockney^  currant  jeUy, 
osaally  employed  ibr  the  same  meats ;  and  he  accontingly 
atuiied  the  gift  into  his  pockets,  meditating  experiment. 
«  Yon*fe  a  good  boy,  Davy— is  it  Davy  they  caU  yeP— I 
think  I  know  my  way  now.«-But  where**  jfoar  bonmeif 
.—and  a  Minister  speaking  to  ye?^  For,  though  humble  in 
his  own  person,  our  divine  liked  to  support  the  dignity  of 
the  Kirk.  «^Where*s  my  bonnet  ?"  ^uoth  Davy,  rmbbing  his 
^ca  as  the  minister  rode  offU-^  He  must  be  blind,  or  he 
would  have  seenmy  bonnet,  just  where  it  should  be^  on  my 
ain  head.  If  he  could  not  see  it,  heU  n^ver  see  the  hour* 
tnes,  and  the  stepping-stanes,  and  the  road  to  T  ■  , 
Tent  Hawkey,  Pate,  and  111  nm  after  the  gentlsaoan,  and  set 
him  right.**  The  minister  was  to-night  in  a  very  graekms 
humour,  and  when  Davy,  out  of  breath,  overtook  him,  and 
cxpUined  his  purpose  of  becoming  his  guide,  with  his  rea- 
sans,  the  clergyman  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  boy,  and 
now  careAilly  informed  him,  that  by  saying  where'a  fomr 
bonmei  f  he  meant,  where  is  your  bow  F  which,  he  instructed 
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Davy,  shoiUd  ahrays  be  promptiy  ready  for  his  euperUrSf 
and  especially  fbr  ministers.  ^  Thank  you,  sir,**  said 
Davy,  now  taking  off  his  bonnet ;  ^  neither  the  gwdeman, 
nor  the  gudewifi^  ever  fash  with  that)  and  oarsmiaistCida 
aBKoder,  andonlytargesasantheC^rfTMoA.  Andr||Hi«i 
nobody  %o  feam  me  manners  now,  dnce  the  A1might)r  (oot 
my  poor  mother.  She  would  ay  say  to  me,  <  Be  a  dvU 
obliging  laddie,  David,  and  every  body  will  like  you ;  and 
no  fear  but  ye  get  a  good  master.*  I  keat  I  shoald  tako 
off  my  bonnet  to  the  laird,  and  the  minister,  but  after  this  I 
will  take  it  off  to  all  gentlemen  when  I  ken  them,  and  ladies 
too ;  I  ay  ken  thfem  by  their  handing  up  their  gourds,* 
and  ga*en  on  their  taes  ;  thank  you,  sir,  for  bidding  me^** 
— <<  And  what*s  your  name^  my  little  man  ?**— «  Dary,  sir, 
just  Davy.**— <«  That  I  know  already,  but  what  besides? 
what  WM  your  fhther  called  ?**— «  My  father  is  dead  too— 
he  was  dead  befbre  Peter,  that  is  my  little  brother  was 
bom— the  gudeman,  the  gudewifi^  and  all  the  mea  and 
lassss  just  call  me  Davy,  at  your  service ;  and  so  does  the 
minister.**  Our  divine  bestowed  a  penny  on  his  guide,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  forenoon,  he  related  his  adventure 
to  his  young  hostess,  who  had  a  kind  and  generous  heart. 
<<  The  little  boys,  with  broad  blue  boanets,  herding  two 
black  and  white  cows,**  she  said,  .siw  had  seen  the  boys  fre- 
quently in  her  walks ;  their  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
poor  women  in  the  country  side^  had  formerly  been  laundress 
in  the  fomily  of  which  she  was  now  the  aiistvess,  and 
it  was  one  of  her  husband*s  tenants,  who^  at  her  request, 
gave  employment  and  riielter  to  Uie  orphans.  Our  minis- 
ter revolved  a  generous  act.  He  needed  an  intelligent  boy 
about  the  age  of  Davy,  who  could  clean  knives,  brush  shoei^ 
rub  down  and  water  the  pony,  and  go  an  errand  ocea* 
sionally  to  Dunfnrmline  or  Alloa  when  letters  were  look- 
ed  for,  or  wheaten  bread,  or  fresh  meat  required.  « It 
will  be  an  act  of  great  charity,**  said  the  lady,  delimited  to 
get  Davy  into  such  a  comfortable  home ;  and  she  sent  far 
him  immediately,  and  intioduced  hhsi  to  the  minister.  ^  I 
know  him  vary  weO  already,**  said  Dary;  <<  it  is  thegen- 
tleman  that  adced,  <  Where*k  your  bonnet  ?*  **  Davy*s  bon- 
net  was  in  his  hand  now.  '^  And  you  will  be  pleased  to 
go  home  with  him,  and  do  what  he  bids  you  till  you  are 
strong  and  big  enou^  for  other  work.**— <<  Surely  1**  cried 
Davy ;  «  if  he  send  me  to  sdiool,  like  the  gudeman,  and 
let  me  Mk  little  Peter  on  the  Saturday.**— <<  Cfitaisdy, 
my  little  man  ;  Giny  and  myself  will  giTe  you  a  Icmni 
every  day  in  the  Bible  and  your  catechism.* 

Darylonged  fmrthe  happy  day  which  i>as  to  take  him  to 
the  mantey  fifteen  miles  off,  and  make  him  the  «  minister's 
little  man  ;**— but  this  Ad  not  place  him  In  Goshen.  Liltlt 
drudges  about  a  kitchen  or  stable,  **  the  sertants  of  ser- 
vants^** are  seldom  the  most  fbrtnnate  of  diUdren.  The 
minister  was  naturally  of  a  seffish  sfiid  harsh  temper,  whhA 
long  waiting  for  a  kirk,  and  celibacy,  had  not  softened,—. 
and  Giny  was  only  like  too  many  of  the  andeiit  hOii^Mieep* 
ersofoldbachelorB.  That  poor  Davy  eoald  either  fM  or  r»> 
fleet,  more  than  the  three.lbot  stool  an  whIeh  he  sit  clean- 
ing  knives,  never  seemed  to  enter  into  their  minis ;  fbr 
they  cuffed  and  kicked  him  about  as  readily  as  that  piece 
of  flunltureu  He  was,  among  his  many  employments,  sent 
t  weed  the  garden,  and  if  he  drew  a  ntfw-eprung  plant  In 
place  of  a  weed,  though  it  wasnext  toimpoMlblefor  hikn  to 
know  the  dlftrence,  a  thrashing  vras  his  sure  reward.  When 
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sent  an  errand  m  the  wont  weather,  wind  and  rain,  and 
bad  roads,  if  he  staid  a  few  minntes  beyond  the  time  which 
Girzy  and  the  minister,  fixed  for  his  return  by  the  cuckoo 
olock,  or  the  watch,  <<  he  is  diverting  himself  ^vith  his  black- 
guard companions,*'  Girzy  would  cry  maliciously ;  and  a 
slap  in  the  face  would  welcome  his  return,  while  the  mi- 
iitarter  considered  it  his  duty  to  chastise  him  with  the  horse- 
whip. 

The  minister  had  no  roasting  jack  in  his  kitchen,  and 
one  of  Davy*s  moet  frequent  jobs  was  to  turn  on  the  spit, 
meat  of  which  he  was  neTer  to  have  nearer  knowledge  than 
by  smell.  Nothing  made  his  master  more  ilngry  than  the  roast 
not  being  nicely  done.  A  good  beating  was  always  promised 
for  this  offence,  of  often  falsely  imputed  negligence  ;  and  the 
minister  never  forfeited  his  word.  If  Davy  was  promised 
half  a  dozen  lashes,  he  was  generally  paid  with  a  round 
dozen ;  and  in  short,  no  minister's  little  man  had  ever  been 
.  so  wretched  as  poor  Davy.  It  happened  one  Saturday,  that 
the  lady  who  recommended  the  orphan  to  this  service,  sent 
the  minister  a  present  of  a  sucking-pig,  a  fkvoaiite  morsel 
with  him ;  and  informed  him  at  the  same  time  that  an  old 
friend  of  theirs  was  to  come  to  sermon  at  his  church  next 
day,  and  would  afterwards  take  pot-luck  with  htm.  His 
chops  watered  at  sight  of  the  pig,  for  he  was  naturally  glut- 
tonous, and  by  long  habit,  good  eating  was  become  his 
favourite  solitary  enjoyment ; — ^he  would  have  gone  a  day's 
journey  at  any  time  for  a  bit  of  the  stuffing,  and  the  nice 
crisp  skin,  well  basted  with  a  faggot  of  sage,  dipped  in  but- 
ter, salt,  and  water.  The  church  was  almost  adjoining  the 
manse  ;  and  Girzy,  having  made  every  preparation  for  din- 
ner, put  the  pig  to  the  fire,  believing  Davy  had  now  expe- 
rience enough  to  turn  the  spit,  and  baste  the  roast  by  him- 
self, without  her  superintendence.  She  was  just  gone, 
when  the  servant  who  attended  his  guest,  brought  the  min. 
ister  two  small  bottles  from  the  same  lady  who  had  sent  the 
pig.  He  had  only  time  to  place  them  on  the  kitchen  win- 
dow shel^  as  the  bell  for  church  was  just  ringing  in.  He 
cast  a  last  auadoits  look  on  the  pig,  which- was  now  making 
slow  revolutions  round  and  round,  under  the  steady  guid- 
ing  hand  of  Davy,  and  already  beginning  to  exhale  a  «a- 
voury  odour.  *<  It  will  just  be  ready  when  sermon  is  over," 
thought  the  minister ;  and  he  said  aloud,  ^  If  you  roast  it 
taell,  I  will  not  forget  it  to  you ;  but  if  you  dare  to  btun 
it,  you  had  as  good  be  sleeping :  I'll  certainly  kill  you." 
Davy,  who  had  never  known  his  master  failiin  fulfilling  his 
threats  of  punishment,  promised  to  be  careful  to  keep  up 
the  fire,  and  to  baste  diligently;  and  thanks  to  the  sage  and 
onions,  and  Giny*s  odoriferous  stuffing,  a  most  tempting  fla- 
vour  to  a  hungry  boy  was  soon  spread  through  the  kitchen 
from  the  pig;  which  became  as  golden  brown  as  a  chestnut. 
It  has  often  been  said,  and  the  maxim  ia  still  as  true  as  ever, 
tbat  nothing  is  worse  for  young  persons  than  evil  example. 
This  was  the  first  [pig  ever  Davy  had  roasted.  Neither 
hen,  nor  goose,  nor  lamb,  hare:,  nor  turkey,  had  ever  smelt 
so  temptingly ;  and  he  was  all  alonew  He  manfully  re- 
sisted the  fijftt  stirrings  of  temptation.  «  No,**  said  he, 
(( tliou^  I  am  certain  if  I  managed  like  Girzy,  that  the  min- 
ister could  not  find  it  out,  I  won't  taste  it.**  But  the  more 
turns  of  the  spit  Davy  made,  and  the  nearer  his  noee  ap- 
proached the  savour  that  arose  fh>m  his  frequent  bastings, 
tl^  more  powerfiil  the  temptation  grew;  and  now  the  bad 
cpnseqneaces  of  evil  example  were  seen.  He  had  often, 
when  tniping  the  spit,  laden  with  pork,  veal,  bee^  or  mut- 


ton, seen  Girzy  dexterously  sliee  out  a  piece  borizonuUy, 
and  by  a  layer  of  dusted-in  flour,  and  frequent  basting,  and 
holding  to  the  fire,  raise  a  fictitious  appearance  of  dun, 
that  deceived  even  the  keen-eyed  minister.     It  was  of  Ais 
tridk,  the  unhappy  Davy,  now,  in  an  evil  hour,  nuule  use. 
He  could  no  longer  resist.     He  hastily  seized  a  knife,  and 
cut  off  a  morsel  of  crisp  skin,  which  tasted  so  dellcioody, 
that  he  returned  to  the  charge,  again  and  again,   in  a  kind 
of  ft-enzy  of  appetite^  till  the  whole  orackHnff  waa  deronrti ! 
and  then — rain  attempt ! — to  conceal  the  fhiud,  be  had  re. 
course  to  Girsy's  device,  which  ended  in  the  «iriwif<t  pi^ 
being  scorched  black  in  many  places. — **  What  shall  I  do ! 
what  shall  I  do  !**  cried  Davy ;  «  the  minister  will  kill  me— 
and  I  deserve  it.**   And  fbr  the  first  time,  Davy  felt  that  he 
had  merited  the  puniahmcnt,  which  he  often  received  for  no 
fault  at  all.  He  was  too  candid  and  conscientious  t»  blame 
the  evil  example  of  Girzy,  which  had  led  him  into  tint 
snare.     ^  Oh,  I  deserve  all  that  he  can  do  to  me — and  he  will 
kill  me !  he  will  kill  me!  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !"  In  thit 
extremity  Davy  turned  his  eyes  on  the  two  small  bottles 
standing  in  the  window,  which,  as  was  mentioned  in  his 
hurry,  the  minister  had  left  there,  hastily  charging  the  boy, 
for  his  life,  not  to  touch  them,  as  they  contained  poison. 
Davy  had  not.  hitherto  thought  of  this  injunction,    but 
now  it  darted  on  his  mind — "  As  good  be  poisoned,  as  kill- 
ed  with  the  horse^whip,"  he  cried;  and  abandoning  the 
pig  to  bum  to  a  cinder  at  its  leisure,  he  eagerly  swal- 
lowed the  contents '  of  one  of  the  bottles  at  a  draught. 
It  was  marked  Maraschino,  which  Davy  took  for  granted 
was,  as  well  as  the  Cwa9oa  written  on  the  label  of  the  other, 
some  potent,  deadly  poison.     He  now  sat  down  on  his  little 
stool  to  die.     « I  will  soon  die,"  thought  Davy;  "and 
when  the  minister  and  Girzy  come  f¥om  the  kirk  I  will  be 
lying  there  dead,  and  he  wont  kick  me  then."     But  death 
approached  very  slowly.      Davy  heard  the  church  clock 
strike  three,  and  knew  the  minister  would  return  in  a  few 
minutes  more.      In    a    fVcnzy  of  despair,  he  rushed  up- 
on the  other  bottle,  and  despatched  it  also ;  and  now  he 
was  sure  death  could  not  be  for  off.     In  the  meantime^  in 
waiting  its  arrival,  Davy  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  sunk  on 
the  kitchen  floor.     It  was  Girzy  who  entered  first,  as  the 
minister  had  to  put  off  his  gowu.     The  bad  smell  of  the 
burnt  pig  met  her  outside  the  door.     "  Come  here,  nilnii- 
ter,  and  see  your  bonny  Davy,"  cried  the  malicious  jade ; 
and  the  minister  entered  in  a  fury.    «  Where  is  my  whip  ! 
where  is  my  whip  ?— rascal,  I  will  kill  youP  cried  he. 
Davy  roused  himself  at  this  threat.     He  crawled  to  the  feet 
of  the  minister,  who  had  returned  with  the  lash,  and  cried 
for  mercy,  though  he  was  hardly  able  to  articulate,  for  the 
poison  had  now  begun  to  operate.      Davy  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  a  drunk  man  a  boy  can  shew,  except  a  drunk 
man's  gaiety.     "Do  not  kill  me,  mfaustcr,"  he  cried. 
"  There's  no  need,  I  have  swallowed  the  two  little  bottles 
of  poison  you  left  in  the  window.     I  must  soon  die  now.'* 
Imagine  the  rage  of  the  minister,  when,  turning  to  the 
window,  he  saw  the  two  liqueur  bottles  empty !  He  brought 
the  lash  several  times  about  the  boy's  shoulders ;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  nearly  dead  drunk,  he  delayed  his  pun- 
ishment  till  next  day,  and  ordered  Girzy  to  throw  the  young  • 
vagabond  on  his  bed  in  the  stable,   resolving  that  Davy 
should  get  his  dues  with  interest.    The  sight  of  the  empty 
place  on  the  table,  which  the  sucking-pig  should  have  occu- 
pied— one  of  the  finest,  fat,  delicate,  suckiog-pigs  he  had 
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ever  seen ! — did  not  lofteQ  the  minitter^f  retentmcnt.    The 
pig  lUQ  in  hi^  h«ad  all  day  and  all  night. 

On  Monday  morning,  Davy  awoke,  after  a  ileep  of 
eighteen  houn,  with  a  dreadfol  hcadach,  and  a  consuming 
thirst.  «« It  i*  the  eflVct  of  the  poison,"  thought  he.  "  I 
thought  I  would  die  sooner ;  and  my  master  would  not  then 
kill  me.  It  will  be  hard  to  be  poisoned  and  killed  too.  It 
was  a  great  sin  to  poison  myself— Lord  pardon  me  for  it.** 
He  again  fell  asleep^  and  when  the  minister  saw  him  still 
dfprired  of  sense  and  motion,  he  left  him  without  striking 
him-  •*  I'm  surprised  at  your  patience  with  the  young  raa- 
cal,*'  cried  Girzy,  <'  that  you  have  not  thrashed  him  within 
an  inah  of  his  life.*'-^^  No,**  said  her  master ;  *^  he  could 
not  feel  what  he  gets  now ;  Til  give  him  such  a  flogging  as  he 
will  hare  cause  to  remember  for  the  rest  of  his  Hfe.  He'll 
be  seeking  his  breakfast  by  and  by,  and  before  he  get  that 
he  ahall  have  all  hia  dues,  guod  justvmj  as  he  richly  do-. 


In  the  afternoon,  Davy  awoke  once  more — not  yet  dead  I 
His  headach  was,  indeed,  rather  better,  and  he  was  famish- 
ing of  hunger,  having  tasted  nothing  save  the  pilfered 
cracklingy  from  break&st  time  on  Sunday.    But  he  durst 
not  venture  into  the  house  to  ask  for  food.    All  the  horror 
of  his  crimes,  theft  and  self-murder,  now  appeared  before 
him.  But  the  dread  of  puuLihment  was  yet  more  appalling. 
"-  What  will  become  of  me  P"  cried  the  miserable  Davy ; — 
and  they  must  be  cruel  and  ineonsiderate  persons,  indeed, 
who  rashly  drive  a  boy,  at  his  thoughtless  years,  to  such 
painful  extremity.     They  may  be  the  authors  of  all  his  fu- 
ture misfortunes ;  and  of  crimes  ho  never  would  otherwise 
have  committed.     He  thought  of  running  to  sea,  which  he 
had  beard  of  boys  doing ;  of  going  to  a  cotton-mill,  and 
of  a  coal  pit.     For  a  soldier  he  was  far  too  little.    Happily 
he  %v'Hnted  courage  for  any  of  these  exploits ;  and  he  finally 
n  solved  to  run  back  to  the  Gudeman's.   <<  1  do  not  know 
tlie  way,"  thought  Davy ;  ^  but  the  Lord  will  guide  me. 
Pate  is  not  so  well  off  asm« — the  minister's  little  man—but 
Pate  is  not  scolded  and  cuffed  by  Girzy,  and  thrashed  by 
the  minister,  every  day,  whether  he  be  a  good  boy  or  a  bad 
boy,  all  the  same.    Yes,  when  night  comes,  I  will  bolt 
the  stable-door,  and  creep  out  by  the  loft-window.     I  will 
ask  the  road  first  to  Tillicoultry ;  I  have  a  gude  Scotch 
tongue  in  my  head,    as  the  gudeman  used  to  say.     If  1 
once  get  to  Tillicoultry,  111  soon  find  the  road  to  the  gude- 
man's."    Davy  wort  a  sort  of  clerical  livery  that  Giny  and 
the  tailor  of  the  village  had  provided  for  him,  out  of  an  old 
suit  of  the  minister's.    He  knew  the  clothes  did  not  belong 
to  him  ;  so  he  dressed  himself  in  his  old  harten  shirt,  and 
tattered  breeches,  and  without  shoes^  stockings,  or  bonnet, 
made  his  escape,  in  a  terrible  fright,  repeatfaig  the  Lord'a 
Prayer  as  be  ran,  and  in  mortal  drsad  of  the  minister  pur- 
suing^ overtaking,  and  killing  him.     This  was  not  very 
likely ;  but  Davy  was  not  yet  the  dose^  acute  reasoner  he  a£. 
tcrwards  became.    The  effects  of  deadly  fSaar  which  impe- 
ded his  breathing,  prevented  him  from  making  much  way; 
till  at  last  he  began  to  think,—^  The  minister  will  never 
break  open  the  door,  and  Giizy  cannot  climb  to  the  win* 
dow.      They'll  just  wait  till  the  mom,  thinking  me  poip 
soned ;  and  then  Davy  Dibble  will  come  to  bury  m^*'  With 
such  thoughts  for  bis  companions,  Davy  marched  the  whole 
ef  the  long,  dark  night ;  but  luckily,  as  his  sensible  mo- 
ther had  nevei  told  him  of  fairies,  nor  let  him  hear  of 
ihoflU,  he  had  no  fear  of  them.    And  now  an  unexpected 


stroke  ef  good  fortune  awaited  him,  for  at  day-dawn,  hs 
joyfully  beheld  the  &rm  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and 
which  he  well  knew,  though  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  road 
to  it.  **  The  gudcwife  will  give  me  my  breakfest,"  cried 
he ;  '*  and  then  I'll  get  a  good  sleep  in  Pate's  bed.  O !  but 
I  am  tired !" 

No  one  was  yet  stirring  about  the  farm-house ;  and  as 
Davy  sat  musing  on  the  stile,  till  the  ha'  door  would  open, 
his  heart  began  to  faiL  "  They'll  be  angry  at  me.  O  !  I 
wish  I  had  staid  and  been  thrashed  or  killed.  But  I  must 
tell  what  I  did — that  I  ate  the  pig*s  skin,  and  then  let  it 
bum,  and  then  poisoned  myself.  That  was  a  great  sin. 
The  gude  wife  will  be  angry.  The  gudeman  will  maybe 
thrash  me—  but  I  deserve  that — I  dinna  ken  what  to  do. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!"  And  Davy  again  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  repeated  every  psalm  he  knew.  The  door  was 
now  opened,  and  he  crept  into  a  comer  of  the  porch,  but  feared 
to  enter,  or  let  himself  be  seen.  It  was  the  gudewife  herself 
saw  him  first,  as  she  went  out  to  the  byre  to  milk  the  cows. 
**  Is  it  you,  Davy !  where  have  ye  been  all  night,  my  man  ? 
What  for  have  ye  left  the  manse,  baim  ?" — «  I  durst  not 
stay  at  the  manse^"  sobbed  Davy,  ^  the  minister  was  going 
to  kill  me."—"  What  do  you  mean,  my  baim  ?"  cried  the 
compassionate  gudewife, — *<  tell  me  Davy  all  has  happened 
ye."  And  Davy  told  his  whole  story,  most  ingenuously,  and 
with  the  strictest  observance  of  troth ;  for  he  hail  not  been 
long  enough  under  the  cmel  discipline  of  Girzy  and  the  Mi-  - 
nister  to  have  acquired  the  slave's  rice  of  lying,  and  con- 
cealing a  small  fiiult  by  committing  a  greater.  The  gude- 
wife  laughed  in  her  sleeve  when  Davy  described  his  unfoi> 
tunate  imitation  of  Girzy's  trick  of  making  fresh  skin  to 
a  roast ;  but  when  he  gravely  informed  her  that  he  had 
swallowed  two  bottles  of  poison  under  dread  of  the  lash,  the 
honest  woman  shrieked  out,  and  her  maid,  half  dressed,  and 
her  husband,  came  running  to  her  help.  <<  The  poor  baim 
Davy,"  she  cried,  <<  he  is  poisoned,  gudeman  : — for  fear  of 
being  lashed  on  Sabbath  last,  for  spoiling  the  minister's 
ntast  pig,  he  has  swallowed  as  much  poison  as  would  kill  a 
horse."— <<  Lord  be  about  us  T  cried  the  maid.  ^  Tell  me 
how  it's  wi'  you,  Davy,  my  man,"  said  the  gudeman,  hoping 
there  was  some  mistake  9  as  Davy,  though  ragged,  dirty, 
and  tired,  did  not  look  like  one  at  the  point  of  death.  **  Tell 
me  about  this  poison  ?"— «  It  was  in  two  little  bottles  about 
the  length  of  that,"  said  Davy,  shevring  his  hand,  which 
was  not  a  large  one— ^'  The  minister  said  to  me^  <  Davy, 
for  your  lifi^  d^ma  touch  these  bottles  ;  they  are  poiMm  :* 
but  when  the  pig  was  Immt,  kemdn'  the  minister  wouM 
kill  me  when  he  came  in  from  the  kirk,  I  just  swallowed  , 
first  one^  and  then  the  ochar.  The  one  was  as  red  as  blood 
and  very  sweet,  and  the  other  was  as  yellow  as  a  gowan ;  I 
fell  asleep  after  that ;  and  I  have  done  a  great  sin  in  trying 
to  put  hand  to  mysell,  I  ken  that"  The  gudeman  had  a 
shrewd  guess  what  the  minister's  bottles  of  poison,  that  had 
thrown  Davy  into  so  long  a  sleep,  might  be.  He  bade  his 
wife  compose  herself.  ^  Yon'U  no  die  this  thn^  Davy,  my 
man  ;  but  ye  must  take  better  cue  how  ye  swallow  ptrissn 
again.  Mary  must  gie  ye  some  bzeakfiut ;  and  then  ymi- 
must  go  to  bed."  Davy  did  not  require  two  hivitations  to 
hreakfost ;  and  the  gudeman  and  the  gudewife  consulted 
about  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  They  had  had  chiU 
dren  of  their  own,  and  did  not  like  to  hear  of  punishment, 
the  terror  of  which  drove  little  orphan  boys  to  poison  them. 
sdvei^  and  TUB  off  ttom  their  homes.    The  gudeman  ia( 
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down  and  wrote  to  the  minister,  to  inqnire,  in  the  first 
place,  into  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  story,  and  how, 
in  so  short  a  period,  Davy's  character  and  conduct  had 
changed  so  far  for  the  worse,  tliat  it  was  neoeasary  to  pnnish 
him  so  harshly  trery  day.  The  minister,  whom  conscience 
upbraided  ibr  sererity  to  the  poor  little  orphan  lad,  was, 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  offended  that  the  culprit  had 
not  been  senl  back  to  his  tender  mercies.  Girzy  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  make  up  the  few  goods  and  chattels 
of  our  small  hero  into  a  bundle,  which  was  sent  to  the  gnde- 
man  with  a  message,  saying,  <'  The  minister  hoped  never 
to  see  the  wicked  ungratefkl  little  raacal*s  &ce  again.** 
*<  You  never  shall,**  said  the  angry  gudeman. 

Good  fortune  often  springs  from  the  darkest  sourcea— 
Davy*s  poisoning  and  thrashings  were  the  beginning  of  bi& 
The  lady  who  had  sent  him  to  the  manse  now  put  him  to 
school,  where  in  two  years,  he  was  able  to  assist  the  master. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  office  of  the 
agent  of  his  patroness;  where  he  made  such  good  use  of  his 
lime  and  talents,  that,  in  ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  business,  and  his  brother  Peter  one  of  the  derica. 
In  after  life^  as  often  as  Mr.  David  heard  of  little  boys  rebel- 
Ung,  playing  truant,' or  running  away  from  home^  he  re- 
membered his  poisoning,  and  said  there  were  probably  more 
persons  in  &ult  than  the  runaway ;  and  he  would  inquire 
into  the  affair,  and  see  justice  done  to  the  offender. 

f  4.f  At  soon  w  the  ScnooLMMrrcB  can  find  qwce,  he  wiD  give  the 
'Segmei  to  the  Talk  op  Liitlb  Davy,  in  MsMOias  or  fiCa  David 
Biowir»  W.  8. 

OF  THOUGHT. 


Kuros,  THBI&  U8S.-»A  King  is  a  thing  men  hare  made 
for  their  own  sokes,  for  quietness*  sake.  Jnst  as  in  a  fa- 
mily one  man  is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat ;  if  every  man 
skaold  boy,  or  if  there  were  many  buyen^  they  wiould 
never  agree ;  one  would  buy  what  the  othttr  liked  not,  or 
what  the  other  had  already  bought,  and  so  there  would  be  a 
oonfnnon.  But  that  charge  beiag  committed  to  omt,  h%, 
according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  all  t  the  word  King  di- 
verts our  eyes.  Suppose  it  liad  been  Gonial  or  Dictator. 
To  think  all  Kings  alike,  is  the  mme  folly  at  if  a  Gonaol  of 
Aleppo  or  Smyrna  should  claim  to  liimaelf  the  same  power 
with  a  Consul  of  Roma,  Kings  an  aU  individuals:  this, 
or  that  King  t  tiiere  is  nospeeiei  of  Kinpt  A  King  tfant 
claims  privileges  in  his  own  country,  b^use  they  hare 
them  in  another,  is  just  at  a  ceok  that  dain^  ftes  in  one 
lord*s  housB  beoausa  tuok  arS'aMowed  in  anotlmw  If  tlie 
znaster.of  the  house  will  yield  them,  w61l  and  goM. 
Thtftaic^  "  render  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  an  CemrV 
makes  as  much  agatest  King?a  aa  itr  thsm  |  ibr.  it  says 
plainly,  somethings  are  not  Canr^s.  But  divines  make 
choioaof  ity  Arst  in  flattery,  and  then  beoaase  of  the  otl)cr 
part  adjoined  to  it,  «  rsnder  unto  God  the  thinga  that  m« 
God*8,**  whereby  they  bring  in  the  Charch...-5WU^ 

TBS  CX>»fMOV  CSVTKK.— ^fi  M  BMt^, 

Budid  Was  beMen  in  Boccaline^  fbr  teaching  his  scholars 
a  matliSitoltiml  ifalns^  istamby  he  showed  that  All  the  lives 
hath  af  Prinoss  and  f^vate  nseii  ^emkek  to  one  osnttfi,  eon 
^enHlexxOf  handsomely  to  get  money  out  of  other  nlen^ 
Ifockets,  and  put  it  into  their  own.  «  In  all  times,**  says 
SeMen,  *  VM  Trincei  of  England  have  done  something 
^egal  to  gft  inoiie^ ;  Vdt  theh  came  a  Parliamtot,  and 
sOl, was  Weill  the  people  ^nd  the  PHti^  kUiftd,  and  #eii; 
friends ;  snd  so  things  wire  quiet  for  •  imloi    Afterwai^ 


there  was  a  new  trick  found  out  to  get  mon  monay  ;  aad 
after  they  had  got  it,  another  Parliament  was  called  to  aet 
all  right,  te.  But  now  they  have  so  outrun  the  Gob- 
stoble,  te.  ftcu 

No  man  is  the  wiser  for  hie  lsaniing»  It  may  adani. 
nister  matter  to  work  upon ;  but  wit  and  wisdom  an  bon 
with  a  man.  Most  men's  learning  is  nothing  but  hiatory, 
duly  taken  up. 

JEWs^^Talk  what  we  will  of  the  Jewa,  they  tliriTe 
wherever  they  come  ;  they  am  able  to  ohlife  the  Pnaoa  of 
the  country  by  leading  him  mon^y  ;  none  of  (heaa  bag  t 
they  keep  together,  and  for  their  being  hatedy  my  lift  for 
yours.  Christians  hate  one  another  as  mudk 

PfnmBMXNTS. 

The  intent  of  punishments  is  not  to  torment  a  t 
beings  nor  to  undo  a  crime  already  eommittaA  la  it  \ 
ble  that  torments  and  useless  cruelty,  the  instramcBta  of 
furious  fanaticism,  or  of  the  impotency  of  tyranta,  can  be 
authorisEed  by  a  political  body ;  which,  so  far  fhwi  being 
influenced  by  passion,  should  be  the  oael  moderator  of  the 
passions  of  individuals.  Can  the  groans  of  a  tortarsd 
wretch  recal  the  time  past,  or  reverse  the  crime  he  oammit- 
ted  ?-.^e  end  of  punishment,  therefore^  is  no  other  than  to 
prevent  the  criminal  from  doing  farther  iiyury  to  society, 
and  to  prevent  others  Aom  committing  tlie  like  offence. 
Such  punishments  themfors  should  be«hosen,-and  such  modes 
of  inflicting  them^  as  will  make  the  stroagest,  and  most 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  others,  with  the  Isast 
torment  to  the  body  of  the  criminaL — Beeearia. 

The  frequency  of  executions  is  always  a  sign  of  the  weak- 
nem  or  indolence  of  goverwmeats.  There  is  no  maiefacter 
who  nUght  not  be  miuie  good  for  something;  aor  onghtaay 
to  be  put  to  death,  even  by  way  ofexample»  unless  such  as 
could  not  be  preserved  without  endangering  the  community.  - 
When  a  state  is  on  the  decline,  the  multiplicity  of  crimn 
occasions  their  impunity.  Under  Ae  Roman  republic, 
neither  the  aeaate  nor  the  councils  eyer  attempted  to  grant 
pardons  9  even  the  people  never  did  this^  though  they  aome. 
times  recalled  their  own  sentences.— Aoummk, 

If  punishments  be  very  severe,  men  an  naturally  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  other  crimes  to  conceal  the  first.  A  mur- 
der  conceals  a  theft  In  proportion  also,  as  punishments 
became  mon  cruel,  the  minds  of  men,  as  a  fluid  rises  to  the 
same  height  with  that  which  snrronnds  it,  grow  hardened 
or  insensible;  and  the  force  of  the  passions  sdU  continuing 
in  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  the  wheel  terriiea  no  more 
than  formerly  the  prison.  That  a  punishment  nsay  pro- 
daea  the  effect  rsqidredf  It  is  sufficient  that  the  evil  iiooca- 
sions  should  exoMd  the  good  expected  from  the  crimen  in- 
cluding in  the  calonlation  the  eertokiU§  of  the  pmsiahment, 
and  the  privation  of  the  expected  advantage.  All  severity 
beyond  &is  b  superfluous,  and  therefore  tyrannical  •  *  * 
Seven  punishments  also  occasion  impunity.  Human  na- 
ttm  is  limited,  no  less  in  evil  than  in  good.  Excessive 
barbarity  can  never  be  mon  than  temporary. — Beeearitu 

A  great  part  of  the  intempente  and  vindictive  spirit  of 
the  English  law,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  our 
legislators  acting  upon  some  temporary  excitement,  or,  as 
Lord  Bacon  dsscribesit^  on  « the  spur  of  the  occasien.^  It 
wtUsuflieetoiliastnuthlsbyeneortwoesamplesk  Then 
was  a  statute  passed  in  the  re^  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  persons  convicted  of  p<nsoning  shoidd 
be  boiled  to  death.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  atrocious  aad 
malignant  as  the  crime  of  poisoning  is,  it  does  not  become 
the  character  of  j ustice,  even  if  it  be  ri^t  to  exterminate  the 
offmdei^  to  take  a  fiend-like  pleasun  in  protracting  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  to  display  a  horrid  inf^nuity  in  toiw 
turing  the  wntch  whom  she  cuts  off  fium  mankind.  It  is 
surely  enough  that  he  dies,  without  his  death  being  made 
^le  booaaion  of  exhibiting  the  cruel  and  revdngefVil  feefings 
of  the  UgiMmj  by^eanunples  which  tieadh  crudty  to  the 
peo^  In  the  present  instance^  we  ceast  to  wonder  at  the 
eccentric  barbarity  of  the  statute,  when  we  find  that  it  was 
made  under  the  impulse  of  strong  public  indignation,  in 
coiiseqnenoe  6f  the  atrocious  crime  of  a  person  named 
Koos,  wlio  was  cook  to  the  Bishop  of  Bochtstcr,  and  who 
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by  irattifif  poison  into  a  pot  of  broth,  part  of  which  was 
•erred  up  to  the  Biflhop*t  (iunily,  and  the  rimalnder  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  destroyed  sereral  lirefl ;    tihough  we  by 
no  Baeans  Touch  for  the  cof eaey  of  the  fvoof,  on  which  the 
charge  of  so  enormous  a  crime  was  sustained.     We  know 
thats  ometimes  fiunilies  have  been  poisoned  by  accident;  as, 
fbr  instance,  by  an  ill-deaned  copper  vessel.     However  this 
may  be,  no  doubt  of  the  man^s  guilt  was  entertained.  The 
noT«1  and  dreadftil  sort  of  punishment  which  he  underwent, 
was  inflicted  by  a  special  statute,  passed  for  the  occasion, 
and  of  course  subsequently  to  the  commission  of  the  crime ; 
and  the  bcUing  to  tieaih  was  Intended  to  bea  sort  of  retalia- 
tion, because  the  crime  had  been  effiacted  by  boiling  I     He 
safilnned  the  punishment  by  a  retroqiectiw  operation  of  the 
act.     This  statute^  howeTer,  did  not  long  esdst,  to  coniivrt 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice  into  a  sort  of  culinary 
prooen;  for,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  repeal. 
ed.     Only  think  of  a  British  Parliament  sitting  in  consul- 
tation upon  a  proposition  of  boiling  a  human  being  to  death, 
and  that  by  a  law  made  after  the  crime  had  been  commit- 
ted !   They  could  only  have  surpassed  tliis  by  being  actually 
present  at  the  execution  of  their  own  senteuoe,  aid  by  tak- 
in||^  care  that  the  lingering  torments  of  the  diaboHcal  cook- 
ery were  not  abridged  by  any  merdfhl  rapidity  of  operation 
on  the  part  of  the  penon  whom  the  sheriff  appointed  lo  stir 
Oe  fire,  and  preside  orer  the  horrors  of  the  judicial  caul- 
dron.    The  sentence  was  executed  in  Smithfleld.  There  was 
the  fire  lit — ^the  cauldron  raised — snd  the  man  boiled,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  people ; 
who,  if  they  learned  nothing  else  from  it,  learned,  at  least, 
that  atrocious  cruelty  was  a  legislative  virtue,  which  tlie 
vulgar  might  not,  therefore^  be  ashamed  to  practise.     It  is 
bad  enough  in  a  legislative  body  to  become  ridieuhras  by  its 
lUlics^  but  it  is  stiU  vvr>e  to  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  all 
cnUghtened  minds  by  hs  inhumanity.     If  any  thing  could 
^minlsh  the  public  indignation  against  the  culprit  who  was 
oenvicted  fif  so  heinous  a  crime,  it  was  the  greater  enormity 
of  harin^  recourse  to  such  a  mode  of  punishing  it     We 
may  &ir%  Infer,  that  the  deliberate  and  shocking  cruelty  of 
the  legislatiure  excited  disgust  even  in  that  rude  time,  when 
we  find  that  one  of  the  fint  acts  of  the  popular  reign  of  Ed- 
ward YI.,  a  lew  years  after,  was  to  erase  the  monstrous 
penalty  of  ^  boiling  to  death**  for  ever  fh>m  the  criminal 
Uw  of  England.^rotrs  Mi^ffkie. 

UaEFUXi    HOTZCE8. 

sxpLOsiow  or  STXAU  BoiLsas. 

THt  fbllowinfl^  remarlcs  on  the  causes  of  these  ezpIosioDS, 
n%  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  almost 
the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  steam  : — 

It  appears  to  be  a  well.establishad  Sndt^  that  the  cak>ric  of 
steam,  at  a  given  density,  is  a  constant  qoantity  when  in  con- 
tact with  water.  This  is  uudottbtedly  the  case,  if  the  steam  is 
fioperly  generated;  bat  if  aoy  part  of  the  boiler,  which  coo- 
tains  the  steam,  is  sofiered  to  get  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  water  contained  in  it,  from  want  ofa  snfBcleiit  supply  of 
water,  the  steam  will  receive  ap  excess  of  caloric,  and  become 
supersaturated  steam,  without  addii^  any  available  power 
thereto.  In  tome  recent  experiments  Ihave  heated  steam  to  a 
temperatare  (viz.  1200)  that  would  have  given  to  it  all  the 
power  which  stesm  is  csfMble  of  exerting  (viz.  nearly  60,000lbs 
to  the  square  inch),  if  it  had  had  its  rail  quantum  of  water. 
Yet  the  ]udtcat0r  ihoiM^ed  u  prcvuiurc  of  less  t^t  five  atmos- 
pheres. Haviijf  sAtii£ifd  niyseLf^  by  repeal  ofi  I'xperinients,  as 
to  the  certainty  of  ihii  cuuou^  fact^  im  thou^^ht  struck  me, 
ihal  if  be^t^  water  wa$  tniccifn]  mLiddcnIy  ixito  this  mass  cf 
supersaturated  S!C«&iu,  tha  etTecC  would  be  io^^taDtly  to  form 
h^hly  elaitic  j^ieatn— tlic  wtren^lb  of  which  wnyld  depend  upon 
the  temperticure  of  \h^  6iipenjaturiUcd  ^tpam,  atul  the  tempera- 
tuie  and  (|kiiiuiily  of  waiter  injlecti'd.  Tu  aatciruin  the  truth  of 
ihe  theory,  t  miwe  tibe  fat  low  Lug  experiiacnts : — The  generator 
was  filled  with  v*%tstt  and  beaiod  to  nbout  bM  degrees.  The 
pressure  vbJvh  beinj^  loaded  at  70  stmciiNpherca,  H  prevenisd  the 
water  frum  ejiiaDiUD^  into  steani^  Thp  reci.'iver,  which  was 
oestitute  of  both  water  and  jiteam^  beju^  heated  to  about  1200 
degrees,  n  nnall  ridnatitj  of  waJtcr  wt^  ujjecl«il  into  the  genera- 
tor with  tlit»  A»rci[tg  piiinpi  which  breed  out  frcun  under  a  pres- 
•nrt  valve  of  the|f»ii«iakiir,  into  the  receiFsr,  a  corremonding 
quBBtity  ;  and  tJua  ioitantly  flushed  Id  to  steaiOj  which,  oom  its 


havmg  ignited  the  hesip  that  covered  the  steam- pipe  ten  feet 
from  the  generator,  must  have  been  at  a  tem^rature  of  at  least 
800  d^KBS ;  but  from  want  of  water  to  give  it  its  necessary 
density,  the  indicator  shewed  a  pressure  Of  only  about  five  at- 
mosplieres.  Wtaslber  the  pressnre  of  Ihe  steam  wUchwas 
mshuig  through  the  steam-pipe,  was  at  five  or  one  hundred 
atmos^ereau  the  steam- pipe  sept  up  at  the  high  temperature 
before  mentioned ;  undoubtedly,  owing  to  the  steam  buag  super- 
sataiated  with  cnk>rie.  The  pomp  was  now  made  to  injeet  a 
much  larver  quantity  of  heated  water ;  and  the  indicator,  in  an 
instant,  showed  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  60  atmospheres.  It 
soon  expmided  (tne  throttle-vahre  being  partially  opened)  to 
the  former  pressure  of  abont  five  atmospberos.  The  water 
was  iijected  agidn ;  and  again  the  indicator  was  observed  to 
oscilUte,  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  from^4  to  between  40  and 
100  atmospheres,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  injected— 
clearly  showina  that,  at  the  reduced  pressure^  thers  was  a  great 
redundance  and  loss  of  heat,  with  little  elastic  fiMDce.  It  soon 
occurred  to  me,  that  here  may  be  traced  the  true  cause  of  the 
fremendous  explosions  which  suddenly  take  ^Isce^  in  tow  as 
well  as  high  pressure  boilers.  There  are  many  mstanom  wlicre 
an  instant  beibre  one  of  these  terrific  explosions  had  tal^n  plae^ 
ihe  engine  laboured — showing  evidently  a  decrease  of  power 
in  the  steam.  To  illustrate  the  theory  of  sudden  explosions, 
let  us  suppose  tlm  feed-pipe,  or  .'pamp  of  a  boiler,  to  lie  diok- 
ed.  In  this  case  the  water  would  soon  get  below  some  parts 
of  the  boiler,  which  should  be  constantly  covered  with  water, 
thus  leaving  them  to  become  heated  to  a  much  higher  tempera ' 
tore  than  the  water ;  t*  e  steam  being  now  in  contact  with  the 
heated  metal,  readily  takes  up  the  heat,  and  becomes  super- 
charged with  caloric  Since  caloric  will  not  descend  in  wster 
it  cannot  be  taken  up  bjr  it  when  above  its  surfiKsOi  The  steam 
thus  superBaturaied,  will  heat  tlsp  upper  sur&ce  of  the  boiler, 
in  some  cases,  red-hot ;  and  ignite  coals  or  any  other  combus- 
tible matter  which  msy  be  in  contact  with  it.  Now  if  steam, 
in  this  state,  oouM  be  supplied  with  heated  wster,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  experiment  before-mentioned,  the  result  may  be 
readily  snticipated.  Let  the  same  cause  continue  which  cut  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  boiler,  until  it  shall  no  longer  be 
able^  from  its  diminished  quantity,  to  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  then,  all  at  once,  like  the  boiling.over.of  an  over-heated 
pot,  the lieated. water  will  rush  up  into,  ami  Iw  hnmediately 
taken  up  by,  tHis  nuiss  of  supersaturated  steam.  Thus,  having 
suddenly  acquired  a  sufiident  density,  by  the  addition  of  heated 
water,  it  will  become  steam  of  immense  power,  and  will  as  sud 
danly  explode— no  safety- valve  being  calculated  to  guard 
against  this  rajnd  generation  of  high  steam. 

In  converting  cast  into  wrought  iron,  a  mass  of  metal  of 
about  one  hundred  weight  is  heat»l  almost  to  a  white  beat,  and 
placed  under  a  heavy  mimmer  moved  by  water  o^ steam  power. 
This  is  raised  by  a  projection  on  a  revolving  axis ;  ami  if  the 
hammer  derived  its  momentum  only  from  tne  spaoe  through 
which  it  fell,  it  would  require  a  considerable  greater  time  to 
give  a  blow.  But  as  it  is  important  that  the  softened  mass  of 
red-hot  iron  should  receive  as  many  blows  as  possible  before  it 
cools,  the  form  of  the  cam  or  projection  on  tlie  axis  is  such, 
that  the  hammer,  instead  of  being  lifted  to  a  small  heighL  is 
thrown  up  with  a  jerk,  and  almost  the  instant  after  it  strises 
against  a  large  beam,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  spring,  and 
drives  it  down  on  the  iron  with  such  velocity  that  bv  these 
means  about  double  the  number  of  strokes  can  be  made  in  a 

f liven  time.  In  the  smaller  tilt-hammers,  this  is  carried  still 
urther ;  by  striking  the  tail  of  the  tilt-hammer  forcibly  agamst 
a  small  steel  anvil,  it  rebounds  with  such  velocity,  that  firom 
three  to  five  hundred  strokes  are  made  ia  a  minute.  In  the 
manufecture  of  scythes,  the  length  of  the  blade  renders  it  ne- 
cessary thttt  the  workman  should  move  readily,  so  as  to  bring 
every  part  on  the  anvil  in  quick  succession.  This  is  eflRected  by 
placing  him  in  a  seat  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  cdling ;  so 
that  he  is  enabled,  with  little  bodily  exertion,  by  pressing  his 
feet  against  the  block  which  supnoits  the  anvil,  to  vary  his  dis- 
tance to  any  required  extent  In  the  manufacture  of  anchors, 
an  art  in  which  this  contrivance  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
it  has  only  been  recently  applied. — BMage  on  Machinery  and 
ManvfactvreB* 

ON  OJLIMO   aAIL-WAY  CAaaiAOIS,  BY  Ha.  J.  L.  SULLIVAK, 
CIVIL   XNGlNSSa,  BALTIMOai. 

(From  tht  Journal  of  an  Avnerican  Society.) 
THsas  is  no  difficulty  in  oiling  axles  continually,  out  to  do  it 
so  as  not  to  waste  a  drop  of  oil,  has  not  been  done,  I  believ^ 
till  the  Utest  improvements  in  the  friction-saring  carriage  ot 
the  Baltimore  rail-road,  where  very  accurate  experiments  have 
been  making  by  Mr.  George  Brown,  ooe  ot  tne  principal  pro  • 
,  prietors  of  tnat  work ;  the  result  of  which,  he  iaforms  me,  is» 
that  one  quart  of  oil  will  be  sufficient  for  2000  miles*  run  of  a 
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cmriage,  whirh,  with  its  load,  wiph»  3  tons.  He  informs  me. 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  ascertained  that  the  T.eliigh  rail- 
way carriaffes  consume  4  quarts  in  runnin|^  321  miles  with  1 
ton.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  nearly  SO  times  as  much.— 
The  manner  of  oiling  the  Wban's  waggon  a  peculiar  to  its  con- 
struction as  now  improved.  The  secordarv  wheels  now  run  in 
a  cast-iron  case,  the  top  of  which  is  formed  so  as  to  affix  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  side  timbers  of  the  frame  of  the  waggon. 
Its  sides  sustain  the  axle,  and  are  supported  or  joined  by  an  in- 
termediate part  or  bottom,  which  forms  a  tight  case,  into 
which  the  oil  is  put,  so  that  the  friction  wheel  dips  into  it,  and 
its  rim  carries  up  a  little  of  it  continually  to  the  rubbing  and  rol- 
ling  surfaces,  returning  it  to  the  reseivoir;  thns  oiling  its 
•wn  axle,  where  all  the  rabbinfr  is  situated,  and  the  rol- 
ling-axle, and  no  more  is  consumed  than  evaporates.  Its  en- 
clfMure  keeps  clean.  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the  use 
of  oil  on  axles  is  not  only  to  keep  the  surfaces  from  actual  con- 
tact, and  grinding  together,  but  to  keep  them  cool,  and  this  is 
bett^done  by  the  nuccessivc  application  of  new  portions  of  oil 
than  by  keeping  the  same  oil  on  the  axle  as  long  as  it  will  last, 
partaking  of  the  h«it  the  axle  requires,  and  therefore  evaporat-  1 
ing  the  raster.  This  method  must  therefore  be  of  consequence 
when  great  velocity  is  to  be  given  to  heavy  loads. 

We  extract  the  following  additional  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  minutes  of  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute s— *~ 

*<  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Kiq.,  to  whom  was  referred  the  qnestion, 
*  What  is  the  best  unguent,  and  the  most  economical  mode  of 
its  application,  to  dimmish  the  friction  of  rail-way  cars,  locomo- 
tive engines,  and  other  machinery  of  similar  constmcUoa  ?* 
■tated,  uiat  the  result  of  several  experiments  which  have  re- 
cently been  made,  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  finest 
quality  of  sperm  oil  most  efieetoally  rdicvea  nuchinery  from 
Oic  effects  of  friction.  ,.     ^     ,. 

«  Professor  A.  D.  Bache  remarked,  that  Mr.  Wood  s  expe- 
riments on  the  friction  of  railway  carriages  had  shown  the  fact  to 
be  in  that  case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Smith ;  and  that  those  of  Ren- 
nie  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nature  of  the  unguent  should 
bear  some  relation  to  the  weights  to  be  supported,  or  resi<(tanoe8 
to  be  overcome,  tie  mart  fluid  unguenU  appljfing  be$t  to  Ugkt 
ioadsm 

« After  which  Mr.  J.  M^lvaine  stated,  that  in  using  the 
various  kinds  ofunguents  on  this  machinery,  he  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  that  stated  by  Mr.  S.^  that  the  best  quality 
tif  sperm  oil  was  the  most  beneficial ;  having  cnnsideied  it  as  a 
question  of  much  importance,  he  liad  devoted  a  considerable 
Uroe  to  the  subject,  and  was  very  particular  in  making  his  ob- 
servations. He  further  remarked,  that  the  oil  should  be  carefully 
cleansed,  and  deprived  of  those  ports  which  water  could  ove.*' 

Dr.  Hbnry^s  DisiNVECTiNa  PaocBts. — An  apparatus  for 
the  disinfection  of  clothes,  bedding,  &c,  on  the  plan  proposed 
•by  Dr.  Henry,  has  been  erected  at  l^ancaster  Castle  (at  an  ex- 
pense of  only  L.10 ;)  and  another  is  also  about  to  be  put  up  at 
the  New  Bailey,  Manchester.  The  apparatus  consists  simply 
of  two  cast-iron  pans— the  inner  one  o  feet  6  inches  diameter, 
and  2  feet  2  inches  deep ;  the  outer  one  S  feet  8  inches  diame- 
ter, and  2  feet  4  inches  deep.  They  are  united  at  the  flanches. 
The  shape,  however,  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  the  clothes 
are  only  sufficiently  heated.  Neither  has  steam  any  advantasea 
over  hot  air,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  secure  linen  or  woollen 
articles  ftom  being  burned.  A  hot  closet,  so  constructed  as 
that  the  heat  should  not  rise  above  from  212  to  220  degrees, 
would  doubtless  answer  the  purpose. 

Rkmbdy  for  thk  Foot-Rot  ik  SHXCp..~The  following 
remedy  is  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the  JEmcx  Indo' 
pendent^  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  foot-root  in  sheep, 
which  dlsense  has  ^is  season  been  more  than  usually  preva- 
lent. He  recommends  it  from  experience,  having  found  it 
decidedly  harmless  as  well  as  efficacious.  His  plan  is  this ;  about 
once  a  month,  whether  the  sheep  be  affiH^  or  not,  sprinkle 
some  frebh  lime  on  some  dry  place  about  in  inch  thick ;  and 
while  sloaking,  put  the  sheep  upon  it,  makii^  them  walk  over  it 
some  few  miuutes;  fhia  cauterising  the  loot  renders  it  ha;  d, 
and  still  less  to  be  affected  by  the  above  baneful  as  well  as  high- 
ly contagious  disease.  Should  the  foot  be  previously  diseased, 
the  parts  afftcted  had  better  be  removed  by  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  above  plan,  witliout  any  other  application,  bo  smopted. 

A  Gextlemax.— In  St  Constant's  Sketches  of  London 
«Tid  English  maniiers,  it  is  asserted  that  the  nurse  of  James 
].,  having  followed  him  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  en- 
treated him  to  make  her  son  a  gentleman.  "  My  good 
woniTin,^  said  the  King,  <<  I  might  make  him  a  ]zM,  but  I 
could  never  make  hint  a  gentleman." 


DBCLINB  OP  SCOTTIRH  AGRICULTURE. 

CofUinuedfrom  Number  10. 

With  the  return  of  peace  in  181  i,  a  severe  depression  took 
place  in  agriculture,  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  pro4uce  «f 
the  soil  of  all  kinds.     The  crop  of  181 1  was  bad.  but  tbo*e  of 
1812  and  1813  hwl  been  very  good  in  EngUad.      The  aver- 
age prices  of  wheat  for  the  two  hit  years,  were  125*.  64. 
and  108s.  9J.     The  great  importations  of  foreign  grain  begAa 
in  1813.     In  the  years  1811  and  1812,  the  value  of  grain,  the 
floor,  &c  imported,  wss  from  foreign  countries,  L.2306,65i ; 
and  from  Ireland,  L.2,478.609.     In  the  next  two  years,  grain, 
86C   to  the  value  of  C.5,007,9ll,  wa<  imported  from  foreigo 
countries,  and  to  the  amount  of  L.i,il6,827,  from  IrrUnd. 
The  quantities  imported  in  the  Utter  years  are  nearly  ooe-third 
greater  than  the  respective  values  would  indicate,  for  tbs  valne 
was  estimated  at  the  sveraRS  market  prices,  which  were  about 
one-third  lower  in  1813  and  1814.  than  in  131 1  and  1812.     In 
consequence  of  these  Urge  importations,  and  on  account  (»f  the 
crop  1814  and  1S15  beini?  also  ahuntlant  in  most  pirtt  of  Bri- 
tain, the  average  prices  of  wheat  fell  in  1814  to  73».  lid.,  and 
in  18 1  a  to  64e.      Other  grwn  fell  in  the  same  proportion.    To 
add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Scotch  agriculturists,  the  quality 
of  their  wheat  in  1815  and  1816,  was  very  indrfierent,  so  muck 
so.  that  it  soUl  for  a  third  less  than  English  wheat,  though  the 
prices  in  the  three  prior  years  had  di&red  litUe ;  and  in  samt  of 
these  yeart,  Scotch  wheat  had  been  superior  to  Engl**h.    la 
1815  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Scotland  was  only  53*.  GO. 
This  sUte  of  matters  proiluced  great  distress  and  alarm.     It  ap- 
pears from  a  variety  of  evidence,  that  all  parties  had  calculated 
that  wheat  would  bring  8<H.  or  84«.  a-ouarter ;  and  leases  lor 
several  years  preceding,  had  been  entered  into,  with  tl^e  mo^jt 
perfect  reliance  on  the  permanence  of  a  price  of  at  least  SO*. 
Nor  was  this  estimate  at  all  exaggerated,  as  far  as  dat»  then  ex. 
isted.     Mr.  Turnbull,  a  very  intelligent  fairaer,  near  Dunbar, 
stated  in  bis  examination  before  the  committee  of  thn  Houm  of 
Commons,  on  agricultural  distress  in  1814,  that  his  sties  of 
wheat  for  crops  1805-181Sf  gave  an  average  of  94s.  per  quar- 
ter.    No  reduction  of  rents  was,  however,  given.     The  dwue« 
was  considered  merely  temporary,  and  farms  continued  to  he 
Uken  at  high  rents  during  the  years  1814,   1815,  and  ISIG 
The  Corn  Law  of  1815,  by  prohibiting  all    importation,  till 
wheat  reached  80s.  it  was  very  generally  supposed,  would  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  that  grain  near  that  price,  and  landlordj  and 
tenants  acted  for  several  years  on  thst  supposition.     Thi«  law 
proved  most  injurious  to  British  agriculture,  and  the  protection 
It  hcUl  out  was  a  mere  delusion.    In  the  meanwhde,  a  came  of 
misfortune,  generally  unexpected,  though  ultimately  ioeviiaWs, 
appeared.      The  evils  necessarily  attending   the  restriction  of 
ca«h  payments  by  the   Bank  of    EngUnd,  without  any  pro- 
vision   to  limit    within   proper    bounds    the    issues   of   pa- 
per, shewed  themselves  in  a  new  form.     This  proceeding  had 
hitherto  operated    to  defraud   annuitants,    stockholders,   and 
other  persons,  living  on  the  interest  of  capiul,  of  a  third,  or 
fourth  of  their  property  by  raising  the  price  of  commodities  to 
that  extent,  while  their  receipts  remained   uachiinged.     But 
now  the  time  had  eome  when  debtors  were  to  be  defrsude.1, 
and  creditors  enriched.     The  over-issues  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  led  to  an  equal  over-issuing  by  the  Englijih  country 
banks.     Bills  were  discounted  almost  without  limiutioo.     In 
many  counties  the  agriculturists,  or  those  depending  on  them, 
were  their  principal  debtors;  and  as  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  dis- 
charge their  engagements,  the  banks  failed  in  great  numbi^ 
It  has  been  estimated,  that  of  699  country  banks  in  Englaol 
and  Wales,  in  1814,  240  either  became  utterly  bankrupt  or 
stopped  pavment  before  the  end  of  the  year  1816 ;   nor  did  the 
mischief  cease  here.     The  currency  was  not  only  dimimshrd 
by  the  sodden  withdrawing  of  the  notes  of  the  in«»lvent  banks, 
hot  the  issues  of  all  the  rest  were  very  greatly  contracted. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  estimated,  that  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  only,  above  three  millions  of  bank  paper  had,  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months,  been  withdrawn  from  ciroulation, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  extensive  districts  in  England,  and  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  no  money  was  to  be  found  in  circulation, 
credit  was  totally  annihilated ;  sud  so  ereat  was  the  panic,  that 
even  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  hardly  pass  cur- 
rent  except  at  a  discount.    These  failures  were  the  more  dis- 
tressing and  eahmitous,  as  they  chiefly  affected  the  industrioM 
cliisci,  and  frequently  swallowed  up  in  an  instant  the  firuito  of 
a  long  life  of  laborious  and  unremitting  exertions.    That  sup- 
port on  which  too  many  of  the  agriculturists  and  manufactur- 
ers rested,  soddeoly  gave  way  at  the  moment  when  it  wras  most 
neoeiaarv.  PrioM  utstafttly  Mi  ;  and^ottsands  who,  but  a  mo- 
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niMiC  before,  oonsiilered  theioielreftafilaeat,  feund  thcjr  weredes- 
titnte  of  all  real  property,  and  tunk,  aa  if  by  eachantmenUaoH  with- 
out any  fault  of  th«irowo.  into  the  abyu  of  poverty.  The  late  Mr. 
Horner,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  whose  information  on  auch 
tiibjecta  cannot  be  called  in  quettion,  atited  in  his  place  in  the 
tTou«e  of  Gommnnt,  *•  that  the  de«trnction  of  English  country 
b«nk  paper  in  1814  and  1B15  had  giten  rise  to  a  unirersality 
0f  wretcbedaeas  and  misery,  which  had  never  been  equalled, 
ezoept  perbapa  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  MiMiamppt  aeheroe  in 
Fittfiev.'*  (Article  "Money**  io  Supp.  Encycl.  Britt.  by 
Prof.  MacCalloeh. )  Agri^ultu^al  produce  became  annaleaUe. 
It  was  not  merely  that  prices  fell,  but  pnrchoaera  were  not  to 
be  found  at  any  price.  Bank  paper,  which,  when  compared 
with  gold,  had  been,  at  its  greatest  depreciation,  upwards  of  35 
per  cent  in  1814,  rose  very  nearly  to  par  before  the  end  of  1816. 
In  October  of  that  year  the  discount  was  only,  L.  1,  8s.  7d. 
Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  Bink  Restriction  Act,  a 
mecsore  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  is  now  landed  by  some  writers,  and 
held  np  aa  the  benefactor  of  his  country !  It  may  safely  be  as- 
■erted  that  there  never  waa  a  more  pernicious  scheme  adopted 
in  any  country.  Admitting  that  the  measure  was  necessary  in 
1797,  and  without  inquiring  whether  that  necessitv  was  not 
caused  by  the  improper  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
why  were  not  means  devised  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the 
currency  by  over  issues  of  piper,  and  where  was  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  Restriction  far  to  long  a  period  ? 

The  Scotch  Banks,  renting  on  a  more  stable  basis  than  tbe 
English  Provincial  Banks,  and  avoiding  the  speculations  in 
which  the  latter  so  often  and  so  improperly  engaged,  withstood 
the  atorm,  but  were  under  the  necessity  of  gre.tily  limiting  the 
aeeommodatfon  they  bad  hitherto  afforded.  From  the  successes 
which  had  hitherto  attended  their  exertions,  and  the  ease  with 
which  money  was  to  be  bad,  many  agriculturists  had  engaged  in 
•peculations  more  extensive  than  their  capital  warranted,  and 
being  colled  on  by  the  banks  for  payment  of  the  loans,  necessarily 
became  bankrupt.  In  a  few  years,  the  profits  which  had  been 
made  dui  iog  the  war  were  lost,  and  io-  many  instances  the  ori- 
ginal capital  beaidet.  In  proportion  generally  aa  a  farmer  had 
been  fortunate,  were  his  speculationa  extensive  ;  and  the  mure 
extenaive  bis  concerns,  the  greater  and  more  rapid  hit  lost. 
Money  could  not  be  bad  at  the  Itgal  rate  of  interest.  Any 
amount  might  have  been  lent  out  in  Edinburgh  in  1816,  1817, 
end  1818,  00  the  best  landed  security  at  \2  and  15  per  cent,  and 
higher  interest  even  was  paid.  The  monev  had  ofcourse  to  be 
borrowed  on  annuity  to  avoid  the  laws  agamst  usury,  and  many 
inatances  could  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  creditor  received  10 
per  cent  clear,  and  the  debtor  bad  also  to  pay  4  or  5  per  cent 
more,  as  the  anntial  premium  to  secure  the  creditor  in  re«pay- 
■leot  of  the  principal  sum,  at  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose 
life  the  annuity  waa  pa;rablc.  In  1817  wheat  rose  in  England 
to  Me.,  and  in  1818  it  was  Sle.  per  quarter ;  but  the  crops 
were  deficient,  foreign  grain,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  14 
millions  and  a  half  in  value,  having  been  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  these  two  years.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in 
Scotland,  for  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  was  under  60s. 
fr  quarter.  The  proceedings  before  the  Committee  of  the 
[onse  of  Commons,  on  the  depression  of  agriculture  in  1821, 
famishes  us  with  much  valuable  information.  It  appears  from 
the  evidence  then  adduced,  that  the  fall  upon  all  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  on  sheep  and  wool,  as  comp.ired  with  the  prices 
from  1800  to  I8IS,  amounted  to  SI  per  cent,  and  those  on 
which  the  farmer  has  most  to  depend  on  to  40  per  cent,  while 
in  Eogland,  the  taxes  had  increased  75  per  cent,  the  pbor*s 
rates,  82  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  labour  had  fallen  only  ^2k 

Eeent.  It  further  appeared  that  in  England  the  soil  had 
n  much  deteriorated  W  over-cropping  since  1818,  by  the 
qnaotity  of  stock  kept  in  farms  being  greatly  diminished.  The 
greatest  distress  prevailed  among  the  tenantry,  and  the  rents  of 
the  preceding  year,  where  not  in  arrear,  had  been  generally 
paid  from  the  capital  of  the  tenantry.  Only  two  Scotch  farmers 
were  examined,  both  from  East  Lothian.  Their  evidence  is  of 
iaportan.^  even  at  present,  because  it  will  be  shown  that 
africnlturs  mttst  necenarily  be  more  depressed  now  than  it  was 
at  that  tim*?,  as  the  price  of  agricultursl  produce  is  lower  in  the 
10  years  since  that  investigation,  than  it  was  between  ISIS  and 
IdSl.  Mr  John  Brodie  of  Scougholl,  stated  that  he  had  taken 
a  farm  of  670  Scotch  acres,*  in  the  year  1818,  at  a  rent  of 
L.S900,  that  rent  being  more  than  double  what  the  preceding 
tenant  hnd  paid.  He  expended  L.5000  in  putting  a  proper 
stock  on  it,  and  L.8000  more  in  buildings,  his  leaite  bemg  for 
SI  years.  Since  181 4  his  losses  has  been  very  considerable,  though 
a  great  proportion  of  the  farm  was  fine  land,  and  the  loss  on  such 
land  was  not  so  great  ss  on  that  of  inferior  quality.  There  had 
.The  ootcb    ere  Is  a  (Uth  larger  than  the  English. 
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not  been  one  penny  of  profit  netwitbslanding  the  great  outlay, 
and  no  retnm  from  the  money  expended  on  the  6srai.  He  had 
received  no  reduction  of  rent  from  his  landlord.  The  farmera 
in  East  Lothian  were  living  on  their  capital,  and  great  arrears  of 
rent  were  understood  to  exist.  The  prices  whi(£  he  consider* 
ed  necessary  to  remunerate  the  farmer  were  QU.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  and  32^.  for  oats.  The  average  price  in  East  Lothian 
of  wheat  for  1821  and  two  preceding  years,  was  only  60s.,  of 
oats,  SSs  He  was  of  opinion  thit  without  paytog  any  rent, 
wheat  could  not  be  produced  on  the  very  best  land,  such  as^ 
brought  L.6  per  acre  during  the  war,  under  36s.  a-quarter ;  on' 
land  worth  L.S  at  the  same  period,  the  raising  of  wheat  would 
cost  50s.  to  54« ;  and  on  land  worth  L.  1  per  acre,  70ii.  He  thought 
the  best  land  would  require  a  reduction  of  rent  of  80  er  25  per 
cent ;  middling  land,  SO  or  S5 ;  inferior  soils  fully  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  John  Brodie  of  West  Fentim-  concurred  with  the  fi>rmer 
witness  in  mo«t  particulars.  His  farm  having  been  taken  in 
1801,  hid  not  been  a  losing  concern  for  the  preceding  five  or 
six  years ;  but  loss  would  have  been  sustained,  bad  not  a  great 
deaf  of  capital  been  laid  out  on  it.  For  one  article,  he  had 
brought  from  Leitb  and  Edinburgh  upwards  of  L.9000  worth 
of  mahure,  and  he  estimated  the  carriage  at  L.IOOO  more.  The 
tenantry  in  East  Lothian,  though  they  bad  not  suffered  so  much 
as  in  other  districts,  bad  for  some  years  been  paying  their  roota 
out  of  their  capital. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  prices  of  British  grain 
for  the  six  years  1815-1820  were,  wheat,  76s.  Sd. ;  barley, 
403.  lid.  ;  oats,  27s.  8d.  per  Winchester  quarter;  while  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  since  1821-1^30  per  imperial  quarter, 
which  is  about  two  per  cent  larger  than  the  Winchester,  are 
only  for  wheat,  59t.  4d. ;  barley,  32^.  6d.  ;  oats,  S3s.  6J. : 
being  a  fall  of  about  20  per  cent.  If  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  committee  were,  therefore,  correct  in  estimating 
the  reduction  on  rents,  which  ought  generally  to  have  been 
made  to  enable  the  tenantry  to  cultivate  their  farms  at  SO  p^r 
cent,  it  is  obvious  that  a  still  greater  reduction  from  the  renta 
paid  during  the  war  would  now  be  necessary  to  attain  the 
same  object.  But  it  is  well  known  that  in  very  few  instances, 
indeed,  have  reductions  to  the  amount  of  SO  per  cent  been 
made.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  reductions  have  not  been  given 
so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  recover  the  rent  from  the  tenant. 
In  this  manner  his  capital  has  been  exhausted,  his  meaus  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  his  farm  diminished,  and  the  soil 
greatly^  deteriorated.  When  the  reduction  of  rent  was,  there- 
fore, given,  it  has  rerir  generally  turned  out  inade(|uafe,  for  in 
the  period  which  bad  elapsed  between  the  demand  and  the 
complving  with  the  request,  the  fiirm  had  decreased  greatly  in 
value  by  the  deterioraUon  of  the  soil,  and  the  exhausted  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tenant,  did  not  enable  him  to  bring  his  farm 
to  iu  proper  stata  of  fertility. 

The  outgoings  of  the  farmer  have  not  diminished  in  a  pro- 
portional decree  since  1813.  Their  scrvanu  are  paid  their 
wa^es  in  grain,  and  the  quantity  given  to  them  has  not  been 
diminished,  while  the  charges  of  the  saddler,  blacksmith,  and 
Wright  are  not  much  lower  than  they  ^ere  during  the  war. 
These  tradesmen  contend  that  there  i*  no  room  for  lessening 
their  charges,  as  they  allege  that  their  charges  did  not  rise  pre- 
viously, in  any  proportion,  to  the  increase  of  the  price  of  food* 
On  sheep  ferms,  again,  there  has  been  no  saving  whatever  in 
the  outgoings,  as  the  shepherds  are,  it  is  bulievcd,  uuiversally 
paid  in  stock. 

In  Scotland,  pastoral  districU  are  of  more  than  usual  jra- 
portance.  The  total  extent  of  the  kingdom  is  nineteen  millions 
of  English  acres,  of  which  little  more  than  five  are  under  culti- 
vation! and  of  these,  one  half  is  estimated  to  be  in  pasture  or 
hay.  In  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
wo(d  trade  in  1€28,  it  was  said  that  more  than  one  half  of  Scut- 
land  was  occupied  in  the  rearing  of  Cheviot  snd  blaek-faced 
sheep,  but  the  proportion  is  probably  much  more  considerable. 
The  distress  in  such  districta  can  essily  be  unilerstood.  On 
sheep  farms,  it  is  expected  that  the  wmd  sbouU  pay  the  rent, 
leaving  the  carcase  to  discbarge  the  other  expenses,  and  foe 
profit  on  the  capital  employed ;  but  between  the  years  I8I3  and 
1827,  Cheviot  tarred  wool  had  fallen  iuWy  one  half  in  value, 
and  other  wool  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  value  of 
sheep  and  lambs  had  also  fallen  nearly  to  the  same  extent. 
Lord  Napier  has  extensive  sheep  farms  in  Ettrick  Forest,  which 
be  managed  for  many  years  himeelf,  and  he  stated  in  bis  evi^ 
denee  before  the  Committee  on  Wool,  that  the  prodece  of  a 
fiirm  which,  on  the  average  from  1806  to  1817,  yisUed  L.'tfO 
per  annum,  onl^  brought  L.240  in  1827.  He  was  asked 
**  Are  the  Comouttee  then  to  understand  from  your  lordship, 
that  the  produce  of  at  least  half  of  ScoUdod,  and  from  whicii 
half  of  the  rent  is  paid,  has  fallen  50  per  cent  in  value?'* — 
•*  Certainly/'    The  value  of  block  cattle  fell  also  considerably, 
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bttt  nerer  raaclicid  to  |rMt  a  depranM  •§  tile  pfWuee  of  slMtp 
ftrmt,  the  avcrige  pnee  of  tlie  last  15  ye^n  ooanparal  with  the 
war  pvket,  ihewiofr  a  fall  of  about  80  per  ooat.  Sioee  1827 
or  1888,  the  ralue  of  aheep  and  wool  baa  riaan  conaMbrably,  and 
BOW  approaobaa  witbio  80  par  cent  of  tbe  war  prieei. 
Next  week  we  9h4M  give  the  fre§entstaU  if  Scotch  JgricuUmre, 
SORAPS. 

OftlOINAL  AKD  SELECTED. 

Edinbarg:b  bas  been  often  praised,  bat  seldom  so  success- 
fully  as  in  tbe  following  sonnet,  translated  from  tbe  Latin 
of  Arthur  Jobnstone ; — 
IiiBtaU*d  on  HiUa,  bar  Head  near  starrye  bowres, 
Shines  Bdinbuigb,  proud  of  protecting^  poweis ; 
Justice  defendes  her  heart ;  lUli^n  east 
With  temples ;  Biars  with  towrea  doth  ^^oard  the  west : 
Fresh  Nymphes  and  Ceres  aeming,  waite  upon  hen*. 
And  Thetis,  tributarie,  doth  her  honoor. 
Tbe  Sea  doth  Venice  ahake^  Rome  Tiber  beates, 
Whilst  she  hot  seomes  her  vassall  watteras  threats. 
For  scepters  no  where  standes  a  Towne  mor«  fitt, 
Nor  pWoe  where  Tonne,  World  s  Qucene,  may  fiiirer  sitt. 
Bot  this  thy  praise  is,  aboue  all,  most  braue. 
No  man  did  e  re  diffiune  thee  bot  a  slave. 
Taibutes.* — It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  all 
the  curiosities,  andent  and  modem,  living  and  dead,  which 
are  here  gathered  together.     I  say  living,  because  a  meua- 
gerie  might  be  formed  out  of  birds  and  beasts,  sent  as  pre. 
aents  from  distant  lands.     A  friend  told  me  be  was  at  Ab. 
botsford  one  evening,  when  a  servant  announced,  «  A  pre- 
sent from" — I  forget  what  chieftain  in  the  North.  «  Bring 
U  in,**  said  the  poet    The  sound  of  strange  feet  were 
soon  heard,  and  in  came  two  beautiful  Shetland  ponies, 
with  long  manes  and  uncut  tails,  and  so  small,  that  they 
might  have  been  sent  to  Elfiand  to  tbe  Queen  of  the  Fanes 
berselC    One  poor  Scotsman,  to  show  his  gratitude  for 
some  kindness  Scott,  as  Sheriff,  had  shown  1dm,  sent  two 
kangaroos  fhmi  New   Holland;  and  Washington  Irving 
lately  told  me,  that  some  Spaniard  or  other,  having  caught 
two  young  wild  Andalusian  boars,  consulted  him  how  he 
might  have  them  sent  to  the  Author  of  "The  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick.** 

LoKOOir  SPAB]U>W8.^^t  a  late  lecture  on  animal  and 
vegetable  lifo  in  London,  deUvered  by  Dr.  J.  Mitchell  at 
the  London  Literary  and  Sdentiftc  Institution,  he  stated 
that  the  London  sparrows  were  often  as  sooty  and  black  as 
chimney-sweepers.  Their  favourite  abode  for  building  their 
nests  is  within  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  of  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters.  He  stated  that  they  also  build 
within  the  mouth  of  the  lion  on  the  top  front  of  Northum- 
berland-house. The  benevolence  of  some,  and  the  cruelty 
of  others,  placed  pots  on  the  sides  of  houses  for  their  recep. 
tion.  Dr.  Johnson  nurks  with  his  abhorrence  one  man 
who  did  this.  The  sparrows,  not  knowing  the  character 
of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  built  their  nests 
in  his  pots.  It  was  disgusting  to  hear  the  fellow  express 
his  deli^  at  the  prospect  of  making  pies  of  their  young. 

BEooAftr.— There  is  a  saying  among  country-people, 
that  many  insects  in  spring  is  a  s^  of  many  birds  in  sum- 
mer. Begging  keeps  pace,  or  slackens,  with  the  disposition 
to  give,  or  withhold,  alms.  In  a  former  age,  the  rich  dis- 
pensed liberaUy  to  the  poor,  and  poverty  itself  could  afford 
to  relieve  indigence.  Then,  beggar  joined  company  with 
beggar,  and  troops  of  mendicants,  swarming  from  towns, 
overspread  the  country,  and  fiittened  on  gleanings  which,  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  were  scarcely  missed.  The  demands 
outgrew  the  supplies.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
there  is  a  statute  directing  that  every  impotent  beggar  should 
resort  to  the  hundred  where  he  has  dwelt,  was  li^t  known, 
or  was  bom,  and  there  remain,  upon  pain  of  being  set  in 
the  stocks  for  three  days  and  nights,  with  only  bread  and 
water,  and  then  sent  out  of  the  town.  In  the  next  reign, 
when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries ^  with  good  incomes  and  warm  kitchens,**  whence 
provisions  were  daily  distributed  to  the  needy,  the  helpless 
poor  wandered  for  and  wide,  and  so  troubled  the  kingdom 
ibr  sustenance,  that  pariiament  authorised  the  justices  of 
every  county  to  grant  licenses  to  indigent,  aged,  and  impo- 
tent  beggars,  to  beg  within  a  certain  ^strict 
•  Account  ofa  Visit  to  Abbotstoro. 


Deihkikg  «  BY  IVFERBKCE.**— Of  Mirza  Abu  t^M 
Khan,  the  well-known  Persian  Ambassador,  Sinclair  re- 
lates •_«  At  one  of  the  dinners  I  gave  to  the  Miraa,  ths 
oelebnited  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandafl;  was  present. 
The  Bishop  observed  that  the  Persian  took  wine  very  frea- 
ly ;  upon  which  he  said  to  him,  <<  Mina,  how  comes  this  * 
Is  not  drinking  wine  prohibited  by  the  Koran  ?**  Upon 
which  the  Persian  said,  <*  I  take  it  by  inferemet.  In  the 
Koran  it  is  said  that  we  may  take  whatever  is  good  for  ear 
Malth.  I  am  informed,  that  taking  wine  in  this  country 
w  good  for  the  health,  therefore,  I  infer,  that  I  may  take 
It  consistently  with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.** 

Mr.  Locke  was  asked  hoifr  he  bad  contrived  to  accomo- 
late  a  mme  of  knowledge  so  rich,  yet  so  extensive  and  deep. 
He  replied,  that  he  attributed  what  little  he  knew,  to  the 
not  having  been  ashamed  to  ask  for  information  ;  and  to 
the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  conversing  with  all  deKrip. 
tions  of  men,  on  tiiose  topics  chiefly  that  formed  their  own 
peculiar  professions  or  pursuits. 

^/^^  InsliDMn,  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  studying  at 
Edmburgh,  asked  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  German  flute 
on  what  terms  he  would  give  him  a  few  lessons.  The 
answer  was,  «  I  charge  two  guineas  for  the  first  month, 
and  one  guinea  for  the  second.**— «  Then,  by  my  souL**  said 
the  Hibernian,  «  I'll  come  the  second  month  fii-st.** 

A  very  old  lady  died  lately  in  a  certain  country  town, 
and  was  greatly  lamented  by  a  contemporary,  though  thw 
bad  not  been  the  best  of  friends  before.  «  Why  do  you  la* 
ment  her  so  grievously  ?**  said  a  friend.  «  Don't  yoa 
know  ?— was  she  not  the  only  person  left  between  me  and 
death  ?'* 


-,  ^    ,.    ,     TO  CORRESPONDENTa 

Variouf  poetical  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are^. 
c«lved  ftirtheS(*»ali»wter  amltheC»n»fc/«.  At  we  cannot  adopt 
tbemotf,  we  miMtrosdve  on  omitting  aU,  as  it  U  unfair  to  make  ioril 
OMNU  outinctioni. 

K>  Our  good  friend  in  Fortuabire  appears  entlraly  to  mtsoadea. 
8twjdtheg6/orDr.Kidd'«aigraneot.  His  reply  la,  lMridas,te  toe  Iom 
We  gave  the  theory  of  the  Bait  Wind,  mentkmiDg  that  wa  did  not 
recollect  whence  weobtained  it  If  not  ntlsfiustory,  andweadmtt  it  i< 
not,latourpoUtepupfliendtheScfc»ol»r«torabsttarlfliocan.  aad 
we  ihaU  be  glad  to  give  WiexereiMs  publicity. 
t>  Wo  feel  deeply  obliged  by  tbe  amiable  letter  of  T.  a  Bl. 
Tbe  weather  may  henoeforth  be  unfinrouraUe  fbr  rambting  tlU  the 
return  of  ^>ring;  though  we  may  before  than  rewime  our  e»carrioM,dU 
recting  them  to  favourite  portions  of  the  «  rich  store  ofsoenery  "  to  whkh 
ho  alludes.    lu  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  glad  if  hcL  or  any  one  of 
congenial  tastes,  shaU  indicate  their  own  peculiar  paths  to  those 
**  Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 
^^^^"'***"^"^'^™— '^™^— — —  I  ■■^"^— — i^^i—^i^ 

Besides  appearing  in  Wbbkly  NuMaRRs,  the  SCHOOLMASTER 
is  pubUshed  in  Montolv  PAars,  which  stitched  in  a  neat  cover, 
contains  as  much  letter-press.  of  good  execution,  as  any  of  the  huge 
Monthly  Periodicals :  A  Table  of  ContenU  wiU  be  given  at  tbe  end  of 
the  year ;  when,  ei  the  weekly  eo$t  qf  tkreeJuU/penee,  a  handsome 
volume  of  838pi«es,  super^yal  sixe^  may  be  bound  up,  contahOng 
much  matter  worthy  of  presnrvatioo. 

Pabt  IL,  containing  the  flvo  September  Numben,  with  JOHN. 
STONE*S  MONTHLY  REGISTER,  may  be  bad  of  aU  tbe  Book, 
sdlem  Price  Od.  For  the  accommodation  of  weekly  readers,  tbe 
Monthly  Register  and  Cover  may  be  had  sepantaly  at  the  dUftveM 
places  of  sale.   Price  One  Fenoy. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  BURNS— POLITICAL 
MARTYRS  OF  THE  END  OF  LAST 
CENTURY. 


How  we  wish  some  one  qnalifisd  1a  iuUUaa  and  ipirit 
■mill  ^rito  their  hbtorjr !  Muitv  Ceroid,  PAlmer,  Skir- 
vng^  and  many  othen  ;  nor  last  nor  least,  among  the  illns- 
tnonm  band — Robert  Bu&xg.  His  political  sentiments  are 
veil  known.  The  lettir  we  publish  to^ay  merely  confirms 
thtm,  wkhont  adding  at  all  to  their  force.  It  wna  addrcss- 
ei  -t^  i^pttttu  Jo&VBTOlr,  Che  proprietor  of  the  Gastetteer, 
mfoa  perqaiDg  the  prospectus  of  that  ^HerolutioMtry  parint." 
We  rtgnx  that  we  cannot  procure  a  copy  of  the  prospectus, 
ikoagii  there  may  still  he  one  amonjir  the  archires  of  the 
9wnff*8  Chaanhen,  to  which,  we  beliff^e,  the  types,  paper. 
Has,  kcUcof  that  ohnexkms  paper,  were,  by  an  ordon- 
naneey  carried  en  nuuse.  It  must,,  howeyer,  have  been  a 
fitfay  dooumeoL    Bonw  writes,— 

Sn, 

I  have  jost  read  your  prospectus  of  th^ 
Bdinbargh  Gazetteer.  If  you  go  on  in  your  paper  with  the 
maae  ^irit,  it  will,  beyond  all  comparison,  be  the  first  com. 
positioa  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  I  beg  leaye  to  insert  my 
a»me  aa  a  subscriber ;  and  if  you  hare  already  published 
masf  p«pen,  pfeaae  send  me  them  from  the  begtnning.  Point 
««t  your  own  way  of  settling  payments  in  this  place,  or  I 
Ann  settle  with  yon  through  the  medium  of  my  friend, 
Peter  Hill,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh. 

Go  on,  sir  !  Lay  bare,  with  undaunted  heart  and  steady 
hand,  that  horrid  mass  of  comiption  called  PoUtica  a»d 
ftaali  uiA.    Dane  to  draw  in  fbeir  native  colours,  these — 

-  Calin.thtnking  vtOafait,  whom  no  fialth  can  fix*'— 
whatever  be  the  shibboleth  of  their  pretended  party. 
The  address,  to  me  at  Dumfries,  will  find. 
Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

ROBERT  BURKS. 
T>imifHes,  13th  November,  1792. 

This  sin  of  Bams,  it  ii  probable,  was  never  known  till 
now ;  though  the  Scotch  Post  Office*  was  in  these  days  as 
lahserrient  to  Mr.  Dundas,  as  ever  was  tlie  Parisian  bureau 
9  leMM  to  VoVCtt^,    BuTBums  had  commltti  J  other 


•  AttiMSMrtM^tbe  Bui  of  Buehan,  who,  M  the  brother  of  Tho. 
ISM  ifWl Ian,  ataasit «> tho glsry of  being  ''a  su«picloiu  diaractcr," 
sfaM^s  ftot  his  IfMsB  toaefott-ofies  uDiesled. 


overt  acts  of  a  dangerous  tendency ;  such  as  demurring  to 
the  health — not  of  his  Majesty,  but  of  his  Majesty's 
"  Heaven-bom  War  Minister,*'  Mr.  Pitt !  It  is  even  al- 
leged that  his  atrocity  amouutcU  to  the  h^ght  of  leaving 
a  room  in  di.^ploasuro,  wlien  some  of  tiie  party  refused  to 
drink  the  health  of  George  Washington,  which  he  wished 
to  substitute  as  that  "of  a  greater  and  better  man."  "  I 
suppose,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  the  Poet,  "  the 
ivarmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt's  talents  and  politics  would 
hardly  venture  nowadays  to  dissent  substantially  fh>iii 
Bum8*s  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two 
great  men."  Wc  rather  believe  thoy  would.  But  on  this 
point,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  may  consult  the  writers 
of  its  American  articles,  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Captain  Hall 
inclusive.  Bums  had  been  persecuted  and  mined  before  he 
scaled  his  fate,  and  committed  another  unpardonable  overt 
act,  by  drinking,  in  a  public  C9mpany,  *'  May  our  success 
in  th§  present  war  be  equal  to  thajusUoe  of  ow  cause,'' 
To  this  ruinous  and  most  disastrous  war,  into  which  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  despite  of  his  own  better  judgment,  precipitated 
the  country,  that,  by  gratifying  the  Tories,  he  might 
retain  place.  Bums,  in  common  with  nine-tenths  of 
the  nation,  was  decidedly  hostile.  Meetings  had  been 
held,  and  declarations  and  petitions  adopted  over  all 
the  country  against  a  war  with  the  French  Republic* 
Much  ignorance  seems  to  prevail  now  on  this  point*  As 
Sheridan  said  at  the  time,  ^  No  one  liked  the  war  save 
those  who  were  to  share  in  the  taxes  raised  to  support  it,*' 
nor  was  it  ever  endurable,  till  the  alarm  of  invasion  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  country. 

Burns  had  committed  another  groat  indiscretion.  He 
chanced  to  ca^rtnre  a  smuggling  brig,  and  at  the  sale  of 
the  condemned  effects,  purchased  four  carronades,  which 
(before  war  was  declared)  ho  presented  to  the  French  Con- 
vention, acooaipaniod  by  a  latter  expressive  of  his  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  new  gavemment  of  France.  This 
present  was  intercepted  at  Dover,  and  the  Poet  became  a 
marked  man.  His  memorable  letter  to  Mr.  Grahame  of 
Fintry  was  written  in  the  month  folIowinTr  the  above  let- 
ter to  the  Edit  >r]  of  the  Giixetteer,  and  immediate  ly  on 
his  being  inforaied,  that  «*  Mr.  Mitchell,  4in  excise  col- 
lector, had  received  an  order  to  inquire  into  his  political 
conduct"  The  subsequent  history  of  Bums'  martyrdom 
we  shall  give  in  the  exact  words  of  Tory  writers,  that 
the  teatimony  may  be  less  questionable.  <^  The  exact 
result  of  the  Excise  Board's  investiga^on  h  hidden,**  says 

Lpckhart,  «  in  obscurity ;  nor  is  it^all  likely  tlivt  the 
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cloud  will  be  withdrawn  hereafter.    A  general  impression, 
however,  appears  to  have  gone  forth,  that  the  affair  termi. 
nated  in  something  which  Bums  himself  considered  tanta- 
mount to  the  destruction  of  all  hope  of  future  promotion  in 
his  profession  *  *  *.     In  a  word,  the  early  death  of  Bums 
has  been  (by  implication  at  least)  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
circumstances  in  question.*'    This  Sir  Walter  Scott  seems 
to  have  believed.  In  an  article  on  Bums,  written  tti  1809,* 
in  the  height  of  Sir  Walter*8  partisanship,  if  he  might  ever 
be  called  a  partisan,  he  says,  <^  T^at  the  poet  should  have 
chosen  the  side  on  which  high  talents  were  most  likely  to 
procure  celebrity ;  that  he,  to  whom  the  fi&stidious  distinc- 
tions of  society  were  always  odious,  should  have  listened 
with  complacence  to  the  voice  of  French  philosophy,  which 
denounced  them  as  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  man,  was 
precisely  the  thing  to  be  expected.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  if  his  superiors  in  the  Excise  department  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  soothing,  rather  than  irritating  his  feelings^ 
they  might  have  spared  themselves  the  disgrace  of  rendering 
desperate  the  possessor  of  such  uncommon  talents.    For  it  is 
but  too  certain,  that  from  the  moment  his  hopes  of  promotion 
were  utterly  blasted^  his  tendency  to  dissipation  hurried  him 
precipitately  into  these  excesses  which  shortened  his  life.** 
Here  is  the  martyrdom  of  Bums  distinctly  stated  ;   and  we 
shall  not  stop  to  remark  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  at  once 
have  ^  placed  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,**  as  he  could 
not  but  know  that  the  same  creatures,^  who,  in  the  insolence 
of  office,  crushed  the  mighty  spirit  of  Bums,  or  broke  the 
heart  where  they  were  powerless  wholly  to  crush  the  spirit, 
would  hare  crawled  and  licked  the  dust  in  his  path,  had  this 
course  been  imagined  acceptable  to  the  faction  for  which 
they  acted,  and  which  then,  unhappily,  governed  this  coun. 
try.  On  the  subject  of  Burks*s  martyrdom,  we  must  quote 
one  more  Tory  writer.  Mr.  Wilson,  alias  Christopher  North, 
says,   <<  Bums  gave  great  offence  to  that  fine  and  delicate 
abstraction,  the  Board  qf  Excise ;  and  at  one  time  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  danger  of  his  losing  his  splendid 
situation — ^no  ^'n^cur^u-of  something  less  than  a  supervisor 
of  the  district,  with  an  annual  salary  of  L.70.    The  Excise 
rebuked  him  for  <  thirtking^f — a  vice  to  which,  from  in- 
fancy, he  had  been  sadly  addicted,  as  well  as  to  the  kindred, 
and  even  more  dangerous  one  of  filing ;   and  Bums,  we 
believe,  came  under  a  sort  of  half-and-half  promise  and 
threat  to  do  what  he  could  to  wean  himself  from  that  habit ; 
but  he  made  no  promise  at  all  not  to  feel ;  and  feel  he  did, 
till  his  heart  bled  at  every  pore  with  indignation,  shame  and 
gtf  ef—a  state  In  which  he  must  have  been  found  an  easier 
prey  to  the  evils  which  beset  him  from  other  quarters,  and 
to  those  social  seductions  to  which,  in  the  heroism  of  his 
hard-working  youth,  he  had  so  often  shown  himself  supe- 
rior.*'   All  this  is  traly  and  well  said.    But  why  blame  the 
wretched  Board  of  Excise,  and  it  alone,  when  the  justice 
seat  was  equally  culpable,  if  not  in  the  individual  case  of 
Bums,  yet  in  many  as  flagrantly  oppressive.     The  Excise 
had  but  one  politi<»l  victim — the  tribunals  a  hecatomb. 

WHAT   HAVE   YOU   TO  DO   WITH   POLITICS  ? 

A  letter  of  Burks  to  Mr.  Erskine  of  Mar,  which  Dr. 
Currie  has  but  very  partially  quoted,  places  this  question 
in  the  tme  light,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
alEiir  noticed  above,  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  a  fuller 
extract  of  it  than  would  otherwise  suit  our  limits.     His 

•  Publishedin  the  Qiuitcriy  Rerleir. 
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letter  to  Mr.  Grahame  of  Fintray,  disclaiming  the  fovl  im- 
putations which  the  serrile  creatures  of  the  period  attempt- 
ed to  cast  upon  him,  and  avowing  his  real  sentiments  as  a 
Reformer,  gave,  as  has  been  stated,  <<  great  oflfence**  to 
that  pure  and  august  body,  the  Board  of  Excise.  «  One  of 
our  supervisors  general,"  Burns  writes,  **was  Inatmctcd 
to  inquire  on  the  spot,  and  to  document  me — <  thmt  my 
business  was  to  act,  not  to  think :  and  that  whatever  might 
be  men  or.  measures,  it  was  for  me  to  be  siieni  and  obe- 
dient: 

*<  Mr.  Corbet  was  my  Steady  friend ;  so  between  Mr. 
Graham  and  him,  I  have  been  partly  forgiven  ;  only  I  un- 
derstand that  all  hopes  of  my  getting  officially  forward,  are 
blasted. 

<*  Now,  sir,  to  the  business  in  which  I  would  more  im- 
mediately interest  you.  The  partiality  of  my  Couvtrt- 
MEK  has  brought  me  forward  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  has 
given  me  a  character  to  support  In  the  poet  I  have 
avowed  manly  and  independent  sentiments,  which  I  trust 
will  be  found  in  the  man.  Reasons  of  no  less  weight  than 
the  support  of  a  wife  and  funily  have  pointed  out  as  the 
eligible,  and,  situated  as  I  was,  the  only  eligible  line  of  life 
W  me,  my  present  occupation.  Still  my  honest  fame  is  my 
dearest  concern  ;  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  those  degrading  epithets  that  malice  or  misr^re- 
sentation  may  affix  to  my  name.  I  have  often,  in  blasting 
anticipation,  listened  to  some  future  hackney  scribbler,  with 
the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exulting  in  his  hire- 
ling paragraphs — <  Burns,  notwithstanding  the  /an/orMi- 
ade  of  independence  to  be  found  in  his  works,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  held  forth  to  public  view,  and  to  public  estimation 
as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite  destitute  of  resources 
within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  he  dwind- 
led into  a  paltry  exciseman,  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his 
insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among 
the  vilest  of  mankind.* 

^  In  your  illustrious  hands,  sir,  permit  me  to  lodge  my 
disavowal  and  defiance  of  these  slanderous  fiUaehoods. 
Burns  was  a  poor  man  from  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by 
necessity ;  but  /  wiU  say  it  I  the  steriing  of  his  honest 
worth,  no  poverty  could  debase,  and  his  indq>endent  British 
mind,  oppression  might  bend,  but  could  not  subdue.  Have 
not  I,  to  me,  a  more  precious  stake  in  my  country*s  wel- 
fare than  the  richest  dukedom  in  it? — I  have  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  the  prospect  of  many  more.  I  have 
three  sons  who,  I  see  already,  have  brought  into  the  world 
souls  ill  qualified  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  slaves.  Can  I 
look  tamely  on,  and  see  any  machination  to  wrest  ftoat 
them  the  birth-right  of  my  boys, — the  little  independent 
Britons,  in  whose  veins  run  my  own  blood  ?  No  !  I  will 
not !  should  my  heart*s  blood  stream  around  my  attempt 
to  defend  it ! 

<<  Does  any  man  tell  me  that  my  fnll  efforts  can  be  of  no 
service  ;  and  that  it  does  not  belong  to  my  humble  station 
to  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  a  nation  ? 

«  I  can  tell  him,  that  it  is  on  such  individuals  as  I  that 
a  nation  has  to  rest,  both  for  the  hand  of  support  and  the 
eye  of  intelligence.** 

How  TO  Please  your  Friends. — Go  to  India,  stay 
there  twenty  years,  work  hard,  get  money,  save  it,  come 
home — bring  with  you  a  store  of  wealth,  and  a  diseased 
liver;  visit  your  fnsuds,  make  a  will,  provide  for  them  all 
— then  die — what  a  prudent,  good,  cenerous,  kind-hearted 

«,»i  you  trtii  b. !     jg.,.^^^  j^y  Google 
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PRICE  OF  JUSTICE. 

REMARKS  OK  TJIE  COURT  OF  SESSION,  AND  THE  EXPENSE 
ATTENDING  CAUSES  BROUGHT  BEFORE  IT. 

TJke  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  every  country  ought 
to  be  open  to  all  dosses  at  little  expense.  In  fact,  justice 
ahouid  be  administered  freely,  and  without  delay. 

The  C«mrt  of  Session,  which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scot- 
land, is  now  composed  of  thirteen  Jud^^es,  including^  a  Pre- 
sident. These  are  divided  into  two  Divisions,  which  form 
distinct  Courts,  called  the  First  and  Second  Divisions.  The 
L<ord  President  is  chairman,  and  has  the  casting^.vote  in 
the  First  Division,  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in  the 
Second.  These  are  again  divided  into  the  Outer  and  Inner 
House,  each  having  four  Judges  composing  the  Inner 
Hoofle,  and  two^  who  act  as  Lords  Ordinary,  in  the  Outer 
House.     The  junior  Judge  is  common  to  both  Divisions. 

The  Judges  of  the  Inner  House  compose  what  is  properly 
called  the  Court,  and  act  both  in  a  judicial  and  ministerial 
capacity.  They  review  the  judgments  pronounced  by  the 
Lords  Ordinary,  which  are  brought  before  them  by  a  re- 
claiming note,  at  the  instance  of  the  party  who  considers 
himself  aggrieved.  The  Lords  Ordinary  sit  in  the  Outer 
House,  and  all  cases,  except  summai^  applications,  and  a 
few  others,  come  before  them  in  the  first  place ;  and  it  is 
only  when  a  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the 
ixn-d  Ordinary,  that  he  takes  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
Appended  to  the  reclaiming  note,  which  requires  to  be 
printed,  there  must  be  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Ordinary,  together  with  the  pi-oof  or  documents 
founded  upon ;  all  winch  must  also  be  printed. 

From  such  a  number  of  Judges,  and  such  machinery,  pne 
might  suppose  that  justice  would  flow  like  a  stream,  and 
that  a  law-suit  could  not  be  long  in  dependence.  But  ex- 
perience  has  taught  us,  that  even  from  this  Court  justice 
comes  forth  with  tardy  steps.  The  existing  forms  are  not 
so  complex,  neither  do  they  admit  of  such  delay  as  for- 
merly ;  but  still  under  them  a  case  can  seldom  be  brought 
ta  a  conclusion  in  less  than  two  years ;  and  a  much  longer 
period  is  often,  occupied  in  the  discussion  than  three  or  even 
four  years.  A  part  of  the  delay  may,  and  often  does  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  agent ;  but  the  chief  cause 
of  it  is  in  the  long  vacations,  which  take  up  nearly  seven 
mcmths  out  of  the  twelve ;  and  in  the  consequent  arrears  of 
eases  before  the  Ordinaries  and  the  Court. 

As  to  the  expense  attending  the  procedure,  it  is  so  great, 
that  it  often  acts  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  justice ;  for,  in 
consequence,  many  a  man  will  rather,  and  often  does  suffer 
oppression,  than  attempt  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Many  persons  cannot  com- 
prehend how  this  expense  is  incurr^  Now,  as  we  wish 
to  put  the  saddle  upon  the  right  back,  we  shall  briefly 
show  how  this  expense  in  general  arises. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  though  an  erroneous  one,  that 
the  agents  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  incurring  a  long 
string  of  charges;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  a  law-busi- 
ness  account  goes  to  the  lining  of  their  pockets.  But  upon 
examining  an  account,  one  will  find  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  charges  is  for  outlay,  or  cash  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  To  account  for  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  following  fbcts : — 

Every  step  of  procedure,  excepting  the  first,  and  ofttimes 
even  that,  requires,  by  the  forms  of  Court,  to  be  drawn  by 
counsel,  whose  fees  are  paid  beforehand,  and  rather  in  the 
shape  of  an  honorary,  than  a  remuneration  for  the  work  to 
be  done.  These  fees  vary  from  two  to  five  guineas  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  exclusive  of  a  fee  of  ^9.  6d.  to  their  clerks. 
Again,  upon  every  step  of  a  process  there  must  be  paid,  be- 
fore it  can  be  received  by  the  Clerk  of  Court,  a  sum  of  fVom 
58.  to  30s.,  in  name  of  fee-fund  dues  ;  and  then  there  comes 
the  clerk*s  dues,  which  amount  to  2s.,  and  often  more, 
upon  every  paper.  At  every  borrowing  up  of  the  process, 
there  must  be  paid  a  sum  varying  from  2s.  to  6s.,  and  Is. 
at  every  returning.     Before  a  case  can  be  moved  before  the 


JLord  Ordinary,  a  fee  of  53.  must  be  paid  for  enrolling.  In 
fact,  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  hand  of  the  agent 
being  continually  in  his  pocket.  No  wonder,  then,  that  an 
accomit  of  charges  soon  swells  up,  and  that  a  client  should 
grumble  at  the  sum  total.  Two-thirds  of  a  business  account, 
as  taxed  by  the  Auditor  of  Court,  is  for  pure  outlay,  whii  h 
has  in  the  first  place  to  be  advanced  by  the  agent,  and  oft«  n 
at  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole.  No  doubt  the  agent's  fees 
are  high,  and  we  shall  say  far  too  high ;  but  it  is  the  dues 
paid  to  the  fee-fund,  which  go  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
officers,  to  clerks,  and  for  printing,  &c.,  that  bear  so  hea- 
vily upon  the  shoulders  of  litigants. 

Even  if  a  person  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  his 
case,  he  fluently  comes  off  a  loser ;  for,  although  he  may 
get  his  expenses  allowed  him,  these  are  gejierally  taxed  by 
the  Auditor  at  a  siun  which  does  not  nearly  cover  the  actual 
amount  incurred  by  him  to  his  agent ;  as  many  items  of 
charge  for  business,  which  was  indispensably  requisite  for 
the  due  conduct  of  the  case,  are  disallowed  by  that  officer. 

We  hope  we  have  succeeded  in  shoMdng  our  readers  where 
the  rock  lies;  and  as  we  like  to  call  every  thing  by  iU  pro- 
per name,  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  SchooU 
master,)  we  have  endeavoured  to  clear  professional  men 
from  a  great  deal  of  unjust  opprobrium,  which  has  been 
attached  to  them  on  the  score  of  expense.  In  doing  841, 
however,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  defending  their 
scale  of  charges.  On  the  contrary,  we  also  consider  the 
agent's  fees  capable  of  much  reduction,  and  of  being  put 
upon  a  better  footing ;  and  we  hope  that  a  reformed  Par- 
liament will  repeal  the  attorney  tax,  which  bears  hard  upon 
the  agents,  and  do  away  with  the  abominable  fee-fund ; 
that  the  fees  of  all  public  officers  will  be  reduced ;  and  the 
business  put  upon  a  fboting  which  will  enable  the  practi- 
tioner to  make  moderate  chai'ges,  and  the  public  to  get  a 
cheap  and  efficient  administration  of  justice. 

HYDROSTATIC  BED. 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  important  uses  to  which 
water  has  been  applied,  that  of  a  comfortable  bed  is  one, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  naturally  present  itself  to  the 
mind.  A  watery  bed,  and  a  watery  grave,  have  hitherto 
been  held  to  be  synonymous,  or  convertible  terms ;  and  we 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  lying  down  in  the  Grotto 
del  Can,  as  in  a  trough  filled  with  water.  For,  not  being 
gifted  with  the  power  possessed  by  amphibious  animals,  of 
living  equally  weU  in  water,  as  on  land  we  would  not  hftve 
hazarded  so  dangerous  an  experiment ;  yet,  true  it  is,  that  in 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  this  diMX>vcry  has  been  made, 
and  not,  it  is  observed,  accidentally,  as  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries have  been,  but  by  refiection  on  well-ascertained 
facts,  by  a  mind  capable  of  grasping  these  facts,  and  of  ap- 
plying them  to  practical  purposes. 

It  is  well  known  that  « the  support  of  water  to  a  float- 
ing body  is  so  uniformly  diffused,  that  every  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it  were,  its  own 
separate  liquid  pillar,  and  no  one  part  bears  the  load  of  iU 
neighbour.*'  Reflecting  on  this  fact.  Dr.  Amott  was  led  to 
infer,  that  if  a  person  wers  laid  upon  the  surface  of  a  bath, 
over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  waterproof  India  rubber 
cloth  was  previously  thrown,  the  pressure  would  be  so  uni- 
form over  the  whole  body,  that  no  one  part  could  possibly 
suffer  more  than  any  other  part,  and  consequently  that  one 
who  had  already  suffered  from  inequality  of  pressure,  as  al- 
ways happens  to  bed-ridden  people,  especially  when  the 
constitution  has  been  debilitated  from  whatever  cause, 
would,  on  being  placed  on  such  a  couch,  be  immediately 
relieved  of  the  pains  and  other  disagreeable  consequences  of 
long  confinement  to  even  the  softest  bed ;  and  the  result 
showed  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning.  A  lady  who,  after 
her  confinement,  had  passed  through  a  combination  of  dis- 
eases, low  fever,  jaundice,  &c.,  rested  so  long  in  one  postui:e 
that  mortification  came  on,  sloughs  formed,  inflammation  aUu 
occurred,  terminating  in  the  formation  of  abscesses.  She 
was  watched  with  the  most  affectionate  assiduity,  and  every 
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expedient  adopted  for  her  comfort  that  could  be  devised. 
She  was  placed  upon  the  bed  contrived  for  invalids  by  Mr. 
Karl,  with  piUows  of  down  and  air,  and  out  of  the  mat- 
tress of  which  portions  were  cut  opposite  to  the  sloiigliing 
parts.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  endeavours,  the  mischief  ad- 
vanced, the  chief  slough  enlarged,  another  tlough  and  a  new 
ahsc«ss  were  produced,  and  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  she  laid  upon  the  Hydrostatic  Bed, 
than  '♦■he  was  instantly  relievetl ;  sweet  sleep  came  to  her  ; 
•he  awoke  refreshed  ;  she  passed  the  next  night  much  bet- 
ter than  usual ;  and  ou  the  following  day  all  the  sores  had 
assumed  a  healthy  appearance.  The  healing  from  that  time 
went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  slouglis  were  formed  :  the 
down  pillows  were  needed  no  more.*' 

Such  is  the  accoimt  given  by  Dr.  Amott  of  the  wonder- 
ful effects  produced  by  the  Hydrost<»tic  Bed.     Nor  are  they 
at  all  exaggerated.     The  bed  has  been  introduced  into  St 
Bartholomew's  and  St  George's  Hospitals,  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  the  present 
month,  we  have   an -account  of  its   emplojrment  by  Dr. 
Spittal^  in  the  case  of  an  old  lady  of  70,  who  had  been  con- 
fined constantly  to  bed  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  during 
the  last  few  of  which,  she  had  suffered  much  from  restless- 
ness and  want  of  sleep.  She  was  unable  to  turn  herself  in 
bed,  and  mortification  seemed  coming  on.     Two  boun 
after  being  placed  in  the  hydrostatic  bed,  she  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  for  seven  hours,  being  the  longest  sleep  she  had 
enjoyed  for  weeks,  and  she  continued  to  enjoy  long  and  re- 
freshing sleep.      The    condition  of   the  mortified  parts 
amended,  and  she  became  altogether  improved.     It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  this  lady  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  bed— she  was  not  aware  she  was  ly- 
ing on  water — but  when  asked  how  she  liked  it,  when  com- 
pared with  her  former  bed,  she  i-cplied  that  she  liked  it 
better,  for  it  was  much'softcr.     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  comfortable  support  afforded   by 
moans  of  this   bed  to  those  who  hare  not  experienced  it. 
So  strongly  did  this  impress  the  mind  of  an  able  and  pious 
clei*gyman,  that  he  was  led  to  remark,  *'  How  great  is  the 
i^oodness  of  God,  that  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  pro- 
vide such  comforts  for  his  creatures! !"  But  thoug^h  we  can- 
not communicate  the  feeling  of  comfort  to  our  readers,  we 
can  easily  give  thora  a  description  of  the  bed  itself,  and  re- 
commend them  to  make  a  triiil  of  it.     Let  them  imagine, 
then,  an  ordinary  bed — on  which  is  laid  a  wooden  trough, 
a  foot  deep,  lined  with  zinc  or  lead,  the  same  size  as  the 
b«(l,  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches,  over 
which  is  placed  a  sheet  of  the  India  rubber  cloth,  upon 
which  afraiais  placed  a  suitable  mattress,  ready  to  receive 
its  pillow  And  bed-clothes — and  they  will  have  a  tolerable 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by   a  hydrostatic  bed,  the  only 
diffennce  between  it  and  a  common  bed  being  the  substi- 
tution of  water  for  the  canvass  or  spars  on  which  the  mat- 
tress is  usually  placed.     It  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
every  individual,  that  some  plan  must  be  a^lopted  in  order 
to  prevent  the  water  escaping  from  under  the  India  rubber 
cloth.     This  is  effected,  by  merely  fixing  it  very  firmly  to 
the  edpref?  of  the  trough  all  round,  nailing  it,  and  filling  up 
all  the  crevices  by  means  of  white  lead,  or  other  cement. 
The  cloth  being  of  such  a  size  as  would  suffice  to  line  the 
trough   were  it  empty,    leaves  ample  room  for  free   and 
easy  motion  when  half  filled  with  water,  which  is  done 
through  an  aperture  near  the  top — the  water  being  a^in 
firawn  off  when  required  by  a  stop-cock  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity.    The  trough,  inst^  of  being  placed  upon  an  or- 
dinary bed,  may  be,  and  in  £ict  has  hitherto  been,  made 
the  bed  it§elf,   resting  on  four  supports,  one  at  each  cor- 
ner, like  an  ordinary  bed  ; — and  in  this  state  it  may  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Sibbald's,  Ironmonger,  South  Bridge. 

Singular  and  unfounded  fears  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting this  bed.  "  Oh  !  I  shudder,"  says  one,  *<  at  the 
yery  thoughts  of  it — ^is  there  no  chf»nce  of  being  drowned?" 
—Another  r.gnin,  apparcnrly    with  more  reason,   asks, — 

"Will  the  p<;rsim   not    catch   cold  lying  ou  water?" 

How  many  hare  done  so,  when,  through  i'^norance,  or 
from  dirt*  necessity,  they  bar:;  slept  in  a  dump  bed,  or 
on   a    watery    spot?     Both    the^e    idcns    are    quite    er- 


roneous— the  first  ludicrously  so, — the  Moond  equaUy 
erroneous,  though  certainly  not  equally  ludicioiis— 
The  bed  is,  in  short,  as  dry  as  a  be4  can  be,  for  the  India 
rubber  cloth  is  quite  impeneti-able  to  water ;  and  as  Dr. 
Amott  remarks,  «  The  beil  is  a  warm  bed,  owinf  to  wstier 
being  nearly  an  absolute  non-conductor  of  heat  from  abore, 
downwards,  and  owing  to  its  allowing  no  passage  of  cold 
air  from  below." 

The  advantages  of  this  bed,  not  merely  to  the  bed-ridden 
from  chronic  distempers,  but  also  in  cases  of  accidents,  in- 
jured  spine,  &c.  are  very  great.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
province  to  enter  at  large  into  this  point ;  we  leare  It  to 
our  medical  friends  to  illustrate  them,  which,  we  hare  no 
doubt,  they  will  soon  have  ample  opportunity  to  do,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  its  introduction  into  our  hospitals,  as  well  as 
its  employment  by  the  private  practitioner — nay,  we  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  at  its  introduction  amongst  the 
luxuries  of  the  great. 

RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
SECESSION  CHURCH. 

As  a  rery  considerable  proportion  of  oar  readers  are  con- 
nected with  the  Secession  Church,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  general,  at  the  clow 
of  the  first  centiu'y  from  its  conmiencement,  to  present 
them  with  the  following  abstract  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  that  respectable  body  of  Presbyterians,  as 
furnished  us  by  one  of  our  correspondents. 

The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  Secession, . 
was  the  delivery  of  a  sei-mon  at  Perth  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  minister  at  Stirling,  on  the  10th  October  1732,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling; 
In  the  sequel,  that  rev.  gentleman  took  the  liberty  of  reflect- 
ing somewhat  freely  on  the  conduct  of  the  judicatories  of 
the  Estjiblished  Church,  in  reference,  among  other  evils 
and  con'uptlons,  to  the  undue  countenance  given  by  them, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  to  the  violent  settlement  of  mi- 
nisters on  reclaiming  parishes,  under  the  anti-scriptural 
and  tyrannical  law  of  lay  patronage.  Upon  the  Synod'a 
proceoiUn^  to  censure  Mr.  Erskine  for  the  manly  freedom 
he  had  taken,  he  forthwith  protested,  in  which  he  was  im- 
mediately adhei-ed  to  by  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  Perth ; 
Alexander  Moncricff,  Abernethy ;  and  James  Fisher,  Kin- 
claven.  Those  four  brethren,  who  have  since  been  justly 
designated  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession,  after  having  given 
in  to  the  General  Assembly  and  its  Commission  a  number 
of  farther  remonstrances  and  protestations,  instead  of  ob- 
taining any  redrest*  of  their  grievances,  were  loosed  from 
their  respective  charges  by  the  Assembly's  Commission,  on 
the  16th  November  17^^3,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  fol- 
loAving  they  constituted  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  af- 
tcnvards  knomi  by  the  appellation  of  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery. In  May  1734,  the  General  Assembly,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  disaj^reeable  consequences  which  were  likely  to 
ensue  to  the  Church  on  account  of  their  secession,  passed  an 
act  restoring  them  to  their  foinier  charges ;  but  as  the  As- 
sembly in  this  act  appeai"ed  to  view  them  more  in  the  cha- 
racter of  delinquents,  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  extend 
the  l)Oon  of  pardon,  than  as  conscientious  individuals,  who 
had  been  unjustly  aggrieved  for  faithfully  discharging  their 
duty  in  their  judicial  and  ministerial  capacities,  neither 
their  honour  nor  their  consciences  would  allow  them  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it.  On  the  3d  December*  1736,  they 
agreed  upon,  and  shortly  afterwards  published,  their  Act, 
Di'clai-ation,  and  Ttsliiuony,  for  the  Doctrine,  Worship, 
Discipline,  and  Govemmeut  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
1737  they  were  joined  by  other  three  ministers,  viz.  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Erskine,  Dunfermline ;  Thomas  Mair,  Orwell ; 
and  Thomas  Nairn,  Abbotshall ;  and  in  1738,  by  another, 
viz.  the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  Burntisland ;  making  in  all 
now  eight  miniatcrs,  all  of  whom  had  seceded  from  UieEs- 
tablishecl  Church.  In  173D  the  whole  of  these  eight  breth- 
ren, in  the  capacity  of  a  constituted  Presbytery,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the.  Gener.il  As.^embly,  to  which  they  had  been 
previously  summoned,  to  answer  for  the  line  of  conduct 
which  they  had  adopted,  \\  lieu  their  moderator,  Mr  Mair, 
read  and  then  gave  iu  a  paper  termed  their  Declinature^  in 
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'trfaich  they  declined  all  authority  and  jiiriBdiction  of  that 
court  OTcr  them.  Thas  was  their  connexion  with  the  Es- 
t»blislied  Church  totally  and  finally  broken  up. 

In  some  subsequent  years,  they  were  engaged,  in  fhdr 
Presbyterial  capacity,  in  passing  a  number  of  acts  in  defence 
of  sereral  important  doctrines  closely  connected  with  cvauge- 
lical  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  times,  as  al«o 
in  support  of  Scotland's  Covenanted  Work  of  Reformation, 
together  with  a  Declaration  of  their  Principles  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  present  Civil  Government,  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  they  conceived  the  anti-scriptural  and  anarchi- 
cal notions  on  that  subjeft  held  by  the  M^MiUanites,  to 
whom  one  of  their  numbeiy  viz.  Mr.  Nairn,  had  gone  over. 
In  October  1744,  finding  that  the  nnmber  of  their  congrega- 
tions had  increased  to  41,  of  which  16  were  vacant,  they  came 
to  the  resolution  of  disjoining  themselves  into  three  Presby- 
tericis,  afterwards  to  meet  collectively  under  the  designation 
of  the  Associate  Sjnaod.  The  first  minting  of  this  new  ec- 
clenastical  body  accordingly  took  place  at  Stirling  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  March  1746,  a"  year  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  civil  history  of  one  country,  as  having 
given  rise  to  the  last  Rebellion.  While  here,  it  may  not 
be  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  their  political  principles, 
which  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  some  high-flying 
churchmen,  were  now  fairly  put  to  the  test  The  result 
wasy  that  not  a  single  individual  connected  with  the  Seces- 
sion body  was  to  be  found  either  to  favour  the  causey  or  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Pretender,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
•  muabers  of  them  voluntarily  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
Geremment,  in  which  several  actually  lost  their  lives. 

But  to  return.  No  sooner  had  the  arrangements  above 
rilnded  to  been  carried  into  effect,  than  did  the  well-known 
question  regarding  the  lawfulness  of  those  individuals  in 
connexion  with  the  Secession  swearing  the  religious  danse 
of  some  burgess  oaths,  come  under  their  considerations  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod.  This  question  un- 
fortunately led  the  members,  who  were  about  equally  di- 
vided on  the  subject,  into  a  painful  and  protracted  coutro- 
verty,  which,  on  the  9th  of  April  1747,  was  followed  up 
by  a  complete  and  final  rupture  of  the  parties,  who  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  designations  of  Burghers  and 
Antibnrgfaers — ^the  former  being  in  favour  of  the  religious 
clause  of  the  burgess  oaths,  and  the  latter  against  it.  Each 
of  these  divisions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  claimed  to 
its  own  members  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Associate 
Synod,  and  henceforth  eoiitinncd  to  act  in  their  official  and 
judicial  capacities  independently  of  each  other.  It  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  our  present  object  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
tusrion  on  the  merits  of  this  unhappy  controvei'sy.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  whatever  opinions  may  have  been  formed  of 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  involved,  the  whole  matter  was 
so  far  over-ruled  by  the  Great  King  and  Head  of  his  Church, 
who  «  maketh  the  very  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,"  as 
ultimately  not  only  to  conduce  to  the  greater  extension  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  designs  of  the  Secession  by 
the  emulation  between  the  two  bodies  which  it  excited,  but 
also-  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance — it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  farther  diffusion  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
consequently  of  true  practical  piety. 

Having  now  erected  themselves  into  separate  and  rival 
aswciations,  both  of  the  parties,  in  their  distinct  capacities, 
nevertheless  continued  to  preach  the  same  doctrines,  main- 
tain the  same  church  polity,  and  to  increase  in  numbers 
much  in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  were  their  labours 
merely  confined  to  our  own  land.  They  were  likewise  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  and  even  Ainerica,  where  they  succeeded 
to  such  a  degree,  that  in  process  of  time,  in  both  of  these 
countries,  the  congregations  which  they  had  organized  be- 
came so  numerous,  as  to  be  erected  into  independent, 
though  sister  Synods.  We  are  not  in  poesession  of  suffi- 
dent  data  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  when  these  erections 
took  place,  but  they  must  have  been  some  time  posterior  to 
I77S9  when  we  find  that  the  Antiburgher  Synod  was  di- 
vided into  11  Presbyteries,  vix.  8  in  Scotland,  2  in  Ireland, 
and  1  in  America,  comprehending  in  all  about  100  minis- 
ters. Asroming  the  Burgher  Synod  at  that  period  to  con- 
sist of  the  same  number,  and  making  allowance  in  both  foi* 


vacancies,  which  were  then  much  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion than  at  present,  there  must  have  been  at  this  time 
about  250  congregations  under  the  inspection  of  both 
Synods,  includbig  those  in  Ireland  and  America^  as  for- 
merly advcrtel  to. 

Matters  thus  went  on  with  little  interruption  in  the  case 
of  both  bodies,  till  about  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  when  anew  controversy  arose,  first 
in  the  Burgher,  and  then  in  the  Antiburgher  Synod,  res- 
pecting the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, the  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants,  and  the 
nature  of  Public  Covenanting  in  general.  The  result  was, 
that  a  few  ministers  and  congregations  broke  off  from  each 
Synod,  claiming  to  themselves  the  dcbignations  of  Original 
Burghers  and  Original  Antiburghcrs,  but  perhaps  better 
known  at  the  time  by  the  appellation  of  Old  Lights,  in 
contradistinction  fiom  the  two  larger  bodies  which  tliey 
had  left,  who,  on  account  of  the  more  liberal  principles 
which  they  had  adopted,  were  also  denominated  New 
Lights.  Thus  was  the  Secession  now  split  up  into  four 
distinct  associations,  two  larger  and  two  smaller  ones,  in 
which  state  it  continued  till  the  memorable  union  whitii 
took  place  on  the  8ih  of  September  1820,  in  Brislo  Street 
Chapel,  Edinburgli,  the  same  spot  on  which  they  had  eepa- 
ratcd  73  yeai-8  and  five  mouths  before.  The  bodies  which 
composed  this  union,  wei*c  the  whole  of  the  ministers  and 
congregations—in  number  about  300 — of  the  two  larger 
branches  of  the  Secession  above  alluded  to,  with  the  cxccp- 
tion  of  a  small  number  of  protesters  on  the  Antiburgher 
side,  who  having  thus  left  their  present  brethren,  in  a  few 
years  afterwards  connected  themselves  with  their  old 
friends,  the  Original  Antiburghcrs,  or  Constitutional 
Presbytery,  as  they  called  themselves.  It  is  rather  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  the  Burghers  and  Antiburghcrs  in  Ii-cland 
and  America,  who  wore  originally  only  branches  of  the 
Secession  churches  in  Scotland,  were  the  first  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  union  to  their  respective  mother  churches,  they 
having  united  some  time  previously. 

The  state  of  the  different  bodies  composing  at  present  the 
Secession  in  Great  Britain  and  Inland,  at  tlie close  of  1831, 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Almanack  for  this  year,  is  at ' 
under,  viz. 

Picsbjtciics.  Mlnistcrt   CoDgrcgallur.i 
United  Assocmte  Synod  "J 

in  Scotland,  iuclud-f  gS  316  313 

ing  thn^c  Pi-esbyte- f 

ries  in  England.         3 
Synod  of  Ireland,  con- >  0  95  06 

nected  with  the  above,  \ 
Original    Antiburgher  1 

Synod  in    Scotland,  f  4  30  33 

including  one    con-T 

gregation  in  Ireland,  } 
Original  Burgher  Synod  1 

in  Scotland,  iuclud-  f  ^  ^^  gg 

ing  one   Presbytery  f 

in  Ireland^  J 

Total  connected  with) 

theSecesdoninBri-V  4!  [487  528 

tain  and  Ireland,  ) 
To  the  above  a  number  of  new  congregationB,  during  the 
present  year,  have  been  added,  not  to  mention  those  in 
America,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  though  there  is  not 
the  smallest  doubt  but  that  thsy  must  also  be  pretty  nume- 
lous  in  that  country.  We  may  also  state,  tliat  besides  the 
above  343  congregations  under  the  inspection  of  the  United 
AsaoGhite  Synod  of  Scotland,  there  are  Ukewise  a  consider- 
able number  of  mivionary  stations  in  the  more  unenlight- 
ened parts  of  both  Scotland  and  England,  which  are  occa- 
sionally supplied  with  sermon  by  its  probationers,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  are  defrayed  from  ths  Synod  fund,  in  aid 
of  which  a  collection  from  each  of  its  congregations  is  ask- 
ed annuaUy.  The  Synod  has  also  lately  established  a  se- 
parate fund  for  the  support  of  foreign  missions,  under  its 
own  immediate  inspection,  to  which  addiUonal  collections 
are  also  made  by  |its  congregations,  independently  of  th^nr 
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occasionally  contributing,  along  with  their  brethren  of 
other  denominations,  for  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies, 
»s  well  aa  for  other  philauthropical  and  charitable  pur- 
poses.— Fife  HercUd. 


PORTRAITS  BY  A  LADY— TAKEN  IN  THE 
VENTILATOR  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

SIR  ROBBET  PEEL. 

There    are  many  attributes  •f  a  statesman  about  Sir  R. 
Peel,  and  yet  tome  wanting.     He  has  formed  bis  style  of  speak- 
ing   entirely  in   the    House    of    Commons,  and  has   seldom 
addreswd  anv  other  assembly  of  men ;  and  although  he  began 
with  what  1  have  just  complained  of,   a  set  speech,  second- 
ing  the  address  in   1810,    afterwards   he  spoke    in    d<bate, 
and  with  a  determination  to  become  a  useful  member  of  Par- 
liament.    He  neither  has  now,  nor,  as  I  bare  heard  from  his 
contemporaries,  ever   had,   the   fiiculty  of  attachment.      His 
couoteDance  and  manner  are  distant  and  suspicious.     His  eye 
appears  rather  to  avoid  than  confront  the  person  with  whom  he 
converses ;  but  this  alters  in  speaking.     His  manner  is  bold, 
though  not  gallant.     His  spirit  is  cramped  by  the  stiffness  of 
his  figure,  and  the  vulgarity  of  bis  address.     I  feel  that  these 
criticisms  are  rather  feminine,  or  will  be  called  so,  but  they  tell 
strangely  in  a  popular  assembly,  and  I  must  vindicate  my  sex 
by  saying  that  tney  often  discover  with  their  microscopic  ob- 
wrvat!oa,  the  real   cauae  of  what  every  one  acknowledges  as 
an  effect.     His  attention  to  every  thing  said  in  a  debate  is  ex- 
treme and  undivided,  as  well  to  the  worst  as  the  best  speakers, 
and  this  was  thought  and  said  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  of  ji^reat  use  in 
debate.     I  watched  him  particularly  the  other  evening  throuK  fa- 
out  a  debate,  frum  the  moment  be  entered  the  Hous^,  walking 
on  his  heels,  and  throwing  his  coat  aside  to  his  seat,  and  then 
listening  most  attentively!  and  occasionally,  as  any  thing  said 
appeared  to  excite  or  embarrass  him,  pawing  bis  small  delicate 
hand  along  his  no«e  ;  and  when  George  Dawson,  or  any  one  in 
whom  be  took  interest,  said  what  he  disliked,  or  ventured  upon 
dangerous  ground,  pulling  down  bb  neckcloth,  and  fidttetting 
his  fingers  about  his  face,   which  is  itself  singularly  inexpres- 
Mive.     At  length  he  rose  to  speak  himself,  and  very  soon  ani- 
mated the  House  by  the  warmth  of  his  manner.     His  speech 
was  impressive,  full  of  sense,  and  well  worded,  with  mucn  ap- 
pearance of  literature  and  historical  reading.     There  was  great 
variety  in  his  tone  and   manner,  sometimes  fiuniliar  and  ex- 
poetul'atory,  at  others  important  and  impressive;  but  the  im- 
pression remained  rather  than  the  language  of  it.     There  was  i 
no  very  eloquent  expression   which  captivated  your  taste,  as 
well  as  convinced  your  judgment ;  none  of  those  splendid  sen-  I 
tenoea  that  carry  your  reason  off  by  storm,  like  the  energetic 
periods  of  Brougham,  or  the  vigorous  condensation  of  argument 
and  knowledge  in  Plunkett ;  but  he  seemed  to  command  the 
House,  to  understand  its  temper,  and  to  be  fearless  of  who  was 
to  come  after  him.     He  was  evidently  **  cunning  of  &:nce,**  but 
more  from  experience  than  ability,  and  more  trom  conviction 
of  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries  than  confidence  in  bia  allies. 
'~' Court  Maffatine, 

MR.  STAKLRT. 

I  observed  opposite  to  him,  while  speaking,  a  younger 
man  who  seemed  restlessly  attentive  to  what  he  said ;  now 
ttkiog  up  a  sp^-glaas  to  look  at  him,  and  then  bending  his 
1>ody  down  quite  between  bis  legs,  and  twisting  the  same 
glass  round  and  round  with  an  impatient  gesture.  He  took 
no  notes,  as  some  of  the  members  did,  and  bis  whole  atti- 
tude was  unquiet;  that  I  should  have  said  be  rather  wanted 
to  get  away  than  to  speak,  but  for  the  frequent  observations  be 
appeared  to  be  making  to  his  friends  on  what  was  going  for- 
ward, sometimes  angrily,  sometimes  peevishly,  but  id  ways  im- 
petuously, as  I  could  see  by  his  very  brilliant  eye,  set  in  other- 
wise ordinary  features.  At  last  Peel  sat  down  amidst  thunders 
of  apphiuse  from  his  partv,  showered  on  a  very  fine  peroration 
on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  this  country.  There 
B?emed,  durine  bis  last  sentence,  some  conversation  and  con- 
sultations on  the  ministerial  bench,  as  to  who  should  answer 
him,  which  my  young  friend  perceiving,  gave  a  sort  of  hurried 
wave  with  bis  hand,  and  dashing  of  his  hat,  prcKcnted  himself 

to  the  House.     A  Eeneial  cry  from  his  party,  of  *'  Suoley  ! 

Stanley  !**  informed  me  who  he  was.  Mr.  Stanley  began  by 
complaining  of  the  unfair  introduction  of  so  many  topics  by  Sir 
Robert ;  he  then  took  advantage  of  that  unfairness  to  reply  to 
every  one  of  them.  The  excessive  animation  of  his  manner ; 
the  pitch  of  h'u  voice,  not  strong  but  stirring ;  the  action,  so 
agreeable  for  its  peifect  nature  and  utter  inattention  to  grace- 
ful forms,  which  made  it  so  easy,  that  you  forgot,  or  rather  bad 
not  time  to  think,  whether  it  was  graceful.  His  uninteirupted 
language,  as  if  be  w^s  *'  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dw  ell/' 


the  audacity  of  his  tone  and  presence,  not  only  carried  you  aloof 
with  him,  but  humiliated  you  if  you  did  not  agree  with  him. 
The  readiness  of  |very  reply,  the  abundance  of  his  illustrations, 
made  him  in  power,  *  force,  and  fancy,  by  far  the  moat  lively 
effective  speaker  1  had  yet  heard.  I  have  not  called  him  elo- 
quent, beciuse  I  reserve  that  word  for  men  like  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  Plunkett,  whose  sentences  ring  in  my  ear  like  fa- 
vourite music.     Now,  though  I  listened  with  breathless  atten- 


tion— indeed  his  rapid  eagerness  almost  took  away  my  breath^ 
to  Mr.  Stanley;  though  he  left  nothing  unanswered,  and 
would  certainly  have  gained  mv  vote ;  though  his  diaonond  eye 
kept  dancing  before  me  long  after  1  had  left  the  dark  Veotila^ 
tor,  yet  I  could  not,  by  any  effort  of  memory,  repeat  a  aingla 
sentence  be  bad  uttered. — Court  Magaeinefor  September. 

Loan  ALTHORF. 

The  two  present  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  Lord  Althorp,  are  both  men  of  sen>e,  but  the  for- 
mer is  seldom,  aad  the  latter  never,  eloquent.     And  yet  of  him 
we  may  say  that  he  is  a  more  striking  example  of  the  tone  of 
the  times  than  any  that  could  be  given.     He  has  foiled  enemies 
that  the  wit  of  Canning  could  not  have  lashed  into  order  ;  he 
has  manag^  a  House,  whose  turbuleooe  Pitt  could  scarcHy 
have  controlled — and  by  what  powers  of  spc«ch  ?— None.     But 
by  candour,  integrity,  and  simplicity.      His  manner  is  ooid- 
pfetely  without  ornament,  but  potished  by  his  own  kiodoesa 
of  heart ;  his  unirriuble  temper  has  defeated  the  malice  of  his 
enemies ;  and  his  plain  perseverance  has  assuaged  the  irriutioa 
of  his  friends.     His  good  humour  is  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  singularity  of  having  made  an  illnatured  obser- 
vation upon  him   has  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  two 
O'Connells,  father  and  son,  and  for  them  once  only  when  they 
were  put  down  by  acclamation.     Lord  Althorp  seems  to  want 
all  the  talenta  that  make  great  leaders  of  partiea,  and  yet  to  poa- 
sesa  enough  of  what  the*  have  none  of  them  had,  to  make  a 
capital  one.     He  ia  laughed  at  by  the  political  dandies,  and  be- 
come a  jest  among  Parliamentary  coxcombs.     There  is  not  a 
more  offensive  coxcomb  than  the '  ParKamenUry  one.     I  detest 
a  young  man  who  talks  of  "  our  House,**  and  lards  his  lean  con- 
versation with  second  leadings  and  committees,  and  sends  bb 
neglected  speeches  to  the  Alirror  of  Parliament.      These  are 
the  men  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hopes  to  be  rid  of 
in  a  Reformed  Parliament.     I  was  rather  led  into  thia  strain, 
by  hearing  a  young  fop,  who  introduced  a  lady  to  the  Voiti- 
lator,  say,l  am  afraid  you  ladies  will  bear  litUe  to  captivate  yoo 
in  Lord  Althorp.      He  was  mistaken,  however,  and  avowed 
I  himself  so  at  last.     At  that  moment  a  rapturous  cheer  waa 
I  heard  through  the  whole  Ministerial  side  of  the  house,  such  as 
'  bad  never  perhaps  greeted  a  resigning  minister,  for  it  seemed 
wrung  from  their  hearts.     The  girl  who  had  just  seated  herself 
put  her  head  forward,  and  exclaimed,  *•  Oh,  it  is  Lord  Al- 
thorp coming  in  ;  but  why  is  he  always  in  black  ?"     *\  He  baa 
never  been  out  of  it  since  his  wife  died  ;  be  was  paeeionatejjr 
fond  of  her,  and  is  now  as  kind  to  her  mother.**    "  Indeed  I 
said  the  young  lady,  looking  down  at  him  again    **  Oh,  one  must 
say  that  for  him ;  a  truer  hearted  man  does  not  exist ;  be  may 
speak  bluntly,  and  look  gruffly ;  but  I  doubt  if  Althorp  ever 
offended  the  most  fasiiilious  man  alive.**  **  Nor  dog  either,  '  said 
another  in  a  half-laughing  whisper.     "  Don't  you  remember 
Py  tchley  ?"    I  was  rather  interested,  and  asked  the  second  gen- 
tleman, whom  1  knew,  to  explain.  *•  Oh.**  he  said,  **  it  was  only 
that  he  and  I  were  out  at  the  early  forest  hunting,  and  I  re- 
member in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  in  August,  when 
the  early  sun  was  breaking  upon  the  foliage,  which  was  waving; 
over  the  green  glades  of  the  forest,  one  of  the  red-jackets  gal- 
loping down  the  riding,  seixed  up  a  young  hound,  lied  it  to  a 
tree,  and  was  lashing  it  most  severely,  when  a  weather-beatea 
keeper,  looking  askance  at  him,  said,  **  My  lord  would  never 
haveallowed  that.**  "  What  lord  ?"    "  Wt>y,  Lord  Althorp,  the 
kindest  and  best  master  that  ever  kept  hounds— and  the  worst 
rider  to  them,  said  my  companion ; — but  I  could  not  help  recol- 
lecting that  I  had  just  left  his  pack  in  the  Hou«e  of  Commons, 
where  he  had  kept  the  same  character. '*     After  this,  I  saw 
him  at  his  election.     There  his  voice  is  strong  and  loud,  and 
his  whole  manner  eager  and  unhesitating.     Accustomed  to  ex- 
press  their  sentiments  more  openly  and  more  simply  than  is 
usual  in  the  upper  classes— unused  to  the  ••eloquence  of  |i«s» 
because  less  called  upon  to  conceal  their  feelings  on  some  occa- 
sions, and  affect  what  they  do  nor  feel  on  others— that  class 
commonly  called  «•  the  people^"'  distinguish  instantly,  and,  as  it 
were,  intuitively,  the  langusge  of  the  head  from  that  of  the 
heart,  and  invariably  give  the  preference  to  the  latter ;  boma 
down  by  a  torrent  of  words,  they  still  remain  unconvinced,  and 
crumble  even  while  they  yield  j  but  appealed  to,  as  Lord  AU 
thorp  appeals  to  them, 

••  And  lo :  their  eager  heart*  outrun  his  o^ 
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ThE  COMET. 

IKTECTIOUS  CHARACTER  OP   SUPERSTITION. 

A  great  many  penons  hare,  it  seenut,  been  in  alarm  at 
news  of  the  Comety  though  the  present  Comet  has  been  al- 
ready proTed  among  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  all 
celestial  strangers ;  and  is,  in  tmth,  an  old  familiar  friend 
of  our  Earth,  and  not  a  rare  risitant  either.  The  rague  feel- 
ing of  alarm  entertained  only  by  those  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature  which  regulate  the  return  oi  Co- 
metSy  was  considerably  increased,  when  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  7th,  the  following  phenomena  were  visible  in 
this  quarter;  ^  About  nine,  the  moon  was  surrounded  by 
a  broad  halo,  and  threw  a  strange  brassy  hue  over  a  third 
part  of  the  firmament.  On  getting  behind  a  dense  black 
cloud,  her  disc  was  still  visible  through  the  gloom,  but  tinged 
with  elastic  vapours,  presenting  something  like  the  ap- 
pearance created  by  cool  air  moving  upon  a  surface  of  mol- 
ten  brass.  The  northern  sky  was  at  this  time  clothed  with 
dark  massive  clouds,  through  the  interstices  of  which  lumi- 
nous matter  was  seen  playfully  disporting,  and  enacting  the 
most  fiintastic  metamorphoses.  At  times  the  streamers 
shot  up  to  the  zenith  v^th  great  velocity,  forming  large 
fluted  pillars  against  the  sky,  and  outshining  the  light  of 
the  moon.  At  other  times  they  formed  something  like 
banks  of  willows  hanging  over  a  lake,  then  castellated 
towers,,  then  ranges  of  moimtains,  and  innumerable  other  fi- 
gures, which  at  once  suggested  themselves  to  the  imagination, 
without  taxing  the  powers  of  fimcy.  These  sublime  and  in- 
teresting appearances  continued  for  some  hours,  and  arrested 
the  attention  of  thousands  of  spectators.  To  similar  pheno- 
mena we  are  indebted  for  all  the  marvellous  traditionary 
stories  of  armies  fighting  in  the  heavens,  bloody  swords, 
&c.  In  these  legends  in  the  low  conn  try  of  Scotland,  the  war- 
riors latterly  have  been  all  Highlanders ;  though  in  those 
of  older  date,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  the  celestial 
combatants  wore  the  military  garb  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
Mounseyty  (t.  e.  Monsieurs.)  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  one 
of  those  marvels,  which  is  as  well  authenticated,  and 
minutely  remembered  as  any  of  them.  He  gives  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  "  InfecHout  nature  of  tupersHHonJ*^ 

**  There  can  be  little  doubt,**  he  says,  "  that  it  refers,  in 
its  first  orig^  to  some  uncommon  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borqilis,  or  the  northern  lights,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen  in  Scotland  so  frequently  as  to  be  accounted 
a  common  and  familiar  atmospherical  phenomenon  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  passage  is 
striking  and  curious;  for  the  narrator,  Peter  Walker, 
though  an  enthusiast,  was  a  man  of  credit,  and  does  not 
even  afiect  to  have  seen  the  wonders,  the  reality  of  which 
he  unscrupulously  adopts  on  the  testimony  of  others,  to 
whose  eyes  he  trusted  rather  than  to  his  own.  The  con- 
version of  the  sceptical  gentleman  of  whom  he  speaks,  is 
highly  illustrative  of  popular  credulity,  carried  away  into 
enthiuiasm,  or  into  imposture,  by  the  evidence  of  those 
around,  and  at  once  shows  the  imperfection  of  such  a  ge- 
neral testimony,  and  ihe  ease  with  which  it  is  procured, 
since  the  general  excitement  of  the  moment  impels  even  the 
more  cold-blooded  and  judicious  persons  present  to  catch 
up  the  ideas,  and  echo  the  exclamations  of  the  majority, 
who,  from  the  first,  had  considered  the  heavenly  phenome- 
non  as  a  supernatural  weapon-^echaw,  held  for  the  purpose 
of  a  sign  and  warning  of  civil  wars  to  come. 

^  '  In  the  year  1686,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,* 
says  the  honest  chronicler,  '  many  yet  alive  can  witness, 
that  about  the  Crossford  Boat,  two  miles  beneath  Lanark, 
especially  at  the  Mains,  on  the  water  of  Clyde,  many  people 
gathered  together  for  several  afternoons,  where  there  were 
showers  of  bonnets,  hats,  guns,  and  swords,  which  covered 
the  trees  and  the  ground ;  companies  of  men  in  arms  march- 
ing in  order  upon  the  water  side ;  companies  meeting  com- 


panies,  going  all  through  other,  and  then  all  falling  to  the 
ground  and  disappearing ;  other  companies  immediately  ap- 
peared, marching  the  same  way.  I  went  there  three  after- 
noons together,  and  as  I  observed  there  were  two-thirds  of 
the  people  that  were  together  saw,  and  a  third  that  saw 
not,  and  though  I  could  see  nothingy  there  was  such  a  fright 
and  ti'embling  on  those  that  did  see,  that  was  discernible  to 
all  from  those  thit  saw  not  There  was  a  gentleman  stand- 
ing next  to  me,  who  spoke  as  too  many  gentlemen  and 
ethers  speak,  who  said,  <  A  pack  of  damned  witches  and 
warlocks  that  have  the  second  sight  I  the  devil  ha't  do  I 
see ;'  and  immediately  there  was  a  discernible  change  in  his 
countenance.  With  as  much  fear  and  trembling  as  any 
woman  I  saw  there,  he  called  out,  <  All  you  that  do  not 
see,  say  nothing ;  for  I  persuade  you  it  is  matter  of  fiict,  and 
discernible  to  all  that  is  not  stone-blind.'  And  those  who 
did  not  see  told  what  works  (t.  e.  locks)  the  guns  had,  and 
their  length  and  wideness,  and  what  handles  the  swords 
had,  whether  small  or  three-barr*d,  or  Highland  guards, 
and  the  closing  knots  of  the  bonnets,  black  or  blue ;  and 
those  who  did  see  them'  there,  whenever  they  went  abroad, 
saw  a  bonnet  and  a  sword  drop  in  the  way.* 

^  This  singular  phenomenon,  in  which  a  multitude  be- 
lieved, although  only  two-thirds  of  them  saw  what  must, 
if  real,  have  been  equally  obvious  to  all,  may  be  compared 
with  the  exploit  of  a  humorist,  who  planted  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  astonishment,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  well- 
known  bronze  lion  that  graces  the  fh>nt  of  Northumber- 
land-house in  the  Strand ;  and  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  who  looked  at  him  by  muttering,  <  By  Heaven,  it 
wags! — it  wags  again  I*  contrived  in  a  few  minutes  to 
blockade  the  whole  street  with  an  immense  crowd,  some 
conceiving  that  they  had  absolutely  seen  the  lion  of  Percy 
wag  his  tail,  others  expecting  to  witness  the  same  pheao- 
menon.** 

VEBSgS  POa  THB  YOUNQ. 

The  ibllowiiiflr  verses,  the  composition  of  an  American  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Washington  Allstoo,  well  deserve  a  place  m  the 
memory  of  the  yoong. 

AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 
Though  ages  long  have  past, 

Since  oar  &ther«  left  their  home, 
Their  pik)t  in  the  blast. 
O'er  untravelled  seas  to  roam. 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins ; 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  bkxNl  of  honest  fame 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 

By  its  chains  ? 

While  the  Isnguaee  free  and  bold 

Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  oar  Milton  told 

How  the  vault  of  Heaven  rnnff. 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  all  his  host ; 

While  tnese  with  reverence  meet, 
'    Ten  thoosand  ei-hoes  greet. 

And  from  rock  to  rock  repeat. 


Round  onr 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  monld  a  nation's  soul 
Still  cling  around  oar  hearts. 
Between,  let  ocean  roll. 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun ; 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech, 

f^e  are  One  ! 


Comet.— -In  this  month  a  comet  of  six  and  a  half  years 
duration  will  make  its  re-appearance.  It  has  been  ascei^ 
tained,  by  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  in  France, 
that  it  will,  when  nearest  the  earth,  be  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  millions  of  leagues.  The  comet  of  1811,  when 
nearest  the  earth,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-four  millions 
of  miles  distant ;  it  will  therefore  be  sixty-six  millions  of 
miles  nearer  the  earth  than  the  one  which  appeared  in 
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EIiEBIEIITS  OF  TROVaHT. 

THE   PRESS. 

They  who  conceive  that  our  newspapers  are  no  restrafait 
upon  bad  men,  or  impediment  to  the  execution  of  bad  mea- 
sures, know  nothing  of  this  country.  In  that  state  of  aban- 
doned servility,  to  which  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown 
has  reduced  tlie  other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  our  mi- 
nisters and  magistrates  hare  in  reality  little  punishment  to 
fear,  and  few  difficulties  to  contend  with,  beyond  the  cen- 
sure of  the  press,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  it  excites 
among  the  people,— yuniiw; 

JUDGMENTS. 

Who  can  tell  what  is  a  judgment  of  God  ?  It  is  pre- 
sumption to  take  upon  us  to  know.  In  time  of  plague  we 
know  we  want  health  ;  and  therefore  we  pray  to  God'  to 
give  us  health.  In  time  of  war  we  know  we  want  peace ; 
and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  give  us  peace.  Commonly 
we  say  a  judgment  faUs  upon  a  man  for  something  in  him 
we  cannot  abide.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  King 
James,  concerning  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
He  was  killed  for  keeping  so  many  mistresses,  said  one.  He 
was  killed  for  changing  his  religion,  said  another.  «  No,  he 
was  killed,"  said  King  James,  a  constitutional  coward, 
who  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  drawn  swoi-d,  «  for  per- 
miuing  duels  in  his  kingdom." 

Let  not  thig  weak  unknowing  hand  • 

Presume  tuv  bolts  to  throw, 
Kor  deal  damnation  round  the  land. 

On  each  I  deem  tav  foe. 

We  single  out  particulars,  and  apply  God V Providence  to 
them.  Thus,  when  two  persons  are  married,' and  have  un- 
done one  another,  they  cry  ^  It  was  God's  Providence  we 
should  xome  together." Seldetu 


THE    PEOPLE.-^TRlEWNlAL  PARLIAJHEITTS. 

It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  quote  Edmund  Burke 
With  all  the  inconsistencies  and  backslidings  which  attend! 
cd  his  latter  Ufe,  he  was  in  mind  the  first  man  of  his  party. 
Probably  he  did  not  admire  triennial  Parliaments  himself 
though  triennial    Parliaments  was  a  fundamental    prin' 
ciple  of  the  English    constitution;    but    looking   deeper 
into  the  very  first  principles  of  all  society,  he  distinctly 
recognises  the  power  t^f  tfie  people,  on  this  as  on  every 
public  question.     «  I  most  heartily  %nsh,''  he  says,  «  that 
the  deliberate  sense  of  the  kingdom  on  this  gi-^at  subject 
should  be  known.     When  it  is  known  it  mu^t  be  preva. 
lent.  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed,  if  there  were  any  power 
m  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or 
even  the  desire  of  any  great  and  decided  majority  of  the 
people.     The  people  may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  of  an 
object ;  but  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  choice  they  can  make 
to  be  so  very  mischievous  as  the  existence  of  any  force  ca 
pable  of  i-esisting  it.     It  wUl  certainly  be  the  duty  of  every 
man,  in  the  situation  to  which  God  has  called  him,  to  give 
his  best   opinion   and  advice  upon  the    matter:  it    will 
not  be  his  duty,  let  him  think  what  he  will,  to  use  any 
Tioleut  or  fraudulent  meaiis  of  counteracting  the  general 
wish,  or  even  of  employing  the  legal  and  conclusive  organ 
of  exprcc.iuiv  n,.  peopled  sense  against  the  senge  they  ac- 
tually do  entertain-'' 


COItXTMN  FOR  THE  XaAD: 

GovERKESSEs — There  is  a  lady  in  Pari«  whxm  onlr 
employment  consists  in  examining  the  registers  of  Tonnc 
women  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  faculty  of  teadbu 
ers,  and  in  afterwards  questioning  them  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  attainments ;  she  is  thence  enabled  to  certify  to  the 
mdividuals  composing  the  jury  of  public  iustmction,  that 
Miss  A  or  Miss  Z  is  qualified  to  pass  her  examination  ;  and 
m  this  event  the  latter  makes  her  appearance  before  one  or 
two  of  this  jury,  notes  the  questions  put  to  her,  and  replies 
to  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability.     Three  species  of  diplo- 
mas are  granted ;  the  first  is  that  of  mUtresse$  o/  HutReB 
and  mistresses  of  schools  ;  the  qualification  i-equired  is,  Che 
having  made  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic,  and  given  pertinent  answers  on  these  three  sub- 
jects.    Armed  wifh  this  diplotoa,  a  female  may  venture 
upon  opening  a  class  for  children  or  an  elementary  schooL 
The  second  dofrree  is  somewhat  more  respectable ;  the  ad- 
ditional  qualification  required  is,  the  History  of  Fi«iice 
and  Geography;  and  the  female  possessed  of  a  correqwnd- 
ing  diploma  may  inscribe  the  words  «  Boarding  Schoor 
(pension)  on  the  door  of  her  establishment,  and  under, 
take  to  board  and  instruct  young  persons  :  but  the  ne  pkts 
ultra  of  diplomas  is  that  of  governesses  (insirwitriees.  }ll 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  aU  who  sedc  the  diBtinction ;  fyr 
she  who  would  obtain  it  must  possess  sound  infbrmatioii, 
and  have  gone  through  a  course  of  long  and  cxtCMive  study; 
It  is  not  mere  phrases,  but  real  attainments,  which  she 
must  have  at  command  ;  and  1  know  many  a  young  maiu 
who  has  turned  the  comer  of  his  rhetoric  and  pored  oror 
philosophy,  that  would  find  no  litUc  diffloiltyin  aosweriiur 
the  questions  which  the  aspirant  after  a  governess's  dU 
ploma  is  expected  to  solve.    She  must  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  ancient  times  and  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  every 
modem  annal ;  is  expected  to  be  versed  in  Fi-ench  and  forei^ 
literature;  to  be  as  conversant  with  cosmography  as  M 
Azais  and  to  dispute  with  CondilUc,  were  he  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  on  logic  and  rhetoric    Whenever  a  lady  pro- 
vided with  this  rank  of  diploma  offers  to  teach  yourdaugh'- 
ters,  you  need  not  fear  entmsting  them  to  her  care ;  she  will 
inevitably  be  found  weUinfoi-med.   MademoiseUe  A.  F.  one 
of  my  pupils,  obtained  a  governess's  degree  at  the  eariy  aec  of 
sixteen  :  she  is  the  yoimgest  hitherto  entered  on  the  register  • 
nor  do  I  mention  the  circumstance  with  a  view  of  eratify* 
ing  any  per^nal  vanity.     The  lady  in  possession  of  such  a 
passport  as  this  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  it  to  account 
THK  BRIDE. 

BY  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

Phkn  ?he  w  West  indeed ;  and  swift  the  boors 
Till  her  young  sisters  wreathe  her  bair  in  flowers. 
Kindling  her  beauty-while,  unseen,  the  least 
1  witches  her  robe,  then  runs  behind  the  rest. 
Known  In-  her  laugh  tliat  will  not  be  sopnresid. 
Tuen  before  all  they  stand—the  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illuMona  now. 
Bind  her  as  his.     Across  the  threshold  led. 
And  every  tear  kissed  off  as  soon  as  shed. 
His  honseshe  enters,  there  to  l-e  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  Is  night : 
A  guardian-an^el  o>r  his  Ufe  presidir,/. 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  car. «  dividing » 

To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughls  indiaed  ; 

Still  subject  ever  on  the  watch  to  liorrow 

Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow. 

1  he  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 

Till  waked  to  rapture  by  ti.e  master's  spell  ; 

And  feeling  hearts-touch  thora  but  rigLuylpour 

A  thousand  melodiei  nnhesrd  before '  ^ 

And  laughing  eves  snd  voices  fill 

J^^^A  Til"'  KH«dness.    She,  when  all  are  stilL 

Comes  and  undraws  the  curtain  as  they  lie. 

In  sleep  how  beautiful  I  "^     ' 

Nor  many  moons  o'er  hill  and  valLy  rise, 
And  niir^'^ftlj''' VL'"P>  '»^«  "^^P  she  fl  OS, 
With  snjiles  how  sweet,  how  foil  of  lore  anJjoy. 
Tomocthimcommg;  tiieirs  through  every  ^ 
Pure  t^anspor^  such  as  each  to  each  en5ci^ 
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STORY-TEIiZiBB. 

THE  OLD  WHITE  HAT— AND  THE  OLD 

GREY  MARE. 

J  COULD  write  a  volume  upon  this  old  white  hat,  and 

upon  the  eccentric  but  excellent  being  that  once  wore  it 

Poor  Frank  ChilTers  I  thou  wert  my  chosen  one,  in  whom 
I  had  much  joy ;  my  Lycidas,  with  whom  at  mom  and 
dewy  eve  I  have  wandered  over  woodland,  hill,  and  dale ; 
and  shalt  thou  go  down  into  the  darkness  and  corruption 
of  the  great  mother,  without  the  <*  meed  of  one  melodious 
tear?'* 

Frank  Chilvers  was  a  younger  son  of  that  respectable 
£unily,  which  has  for  many  ages  been  settled  at  Fordham, 
in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  as  he  objected,  upon  those  pecu- 
liar and  fastidious  notions  which  formed  his  character,  to 
the  army,  navy,  and  church,  all  of  which  had  been  submit- 
ted to  his  adoption  with  reasonable  prospects  of  advance- 
ment,  his  parents  gave  him  his  portion,  which  was  not  in- 
considerable, and,  at  his  own  request,  left  him  to  select  his 
own  occupation  and  mode  of  life.  His  first  speculation  was 
to  establish  a  brewery  in  the  country,  upon  the  novel  prin- 
ciple of  consumuig  malt  and  hops,  and  excluding  quassia, 
coculus  indicus,  <<  poppy,  mandragora,  and  all  the  drowsy 
tyrups  of  the  East ;"  but  the  knowing  rustics  did  not  un- 
derstand being  defrauded  of  their  fiUl  allowance.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  clammy,  warming,  and  soporific 
compound,  and  they  did  not  comprehend  why  a  gentle- 
man*s  son  should  come  into  the  place  and  introduce  a  new 
liquor,  not  half  so  comforting  and  drowsy  as  the  old. — 
He  calmly  assured  them  that  it  was  no  new  liquor  of  his 
invention,  but  of  the  very  same  quality  with  that  barley 
wine  which  Xenophon  brewed  and  gave  to  his  troops,  in 
the  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.  But  they 
shook  their  heads ;  tapping  their  foreheads  to  one  another, 
to  insinuate  that  his  wits  were  not  quite  right;  and  as  no 
one  would  venture  upon  a  beverage  bnnved  by  a  madman, 
he  sold  off  his  stock  and  his  business,  retiring  from  the  con- 
coction of  Utopian  beer,  with  about  one-half  the  property  he 
had  embarked  in  the  concern.  He  made  a  bad  pun  upon 
the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  his  inveterate  habits,  and 
thought  no  more  of  hb  loss. 

Virgirs  well-known  line,  "  O  fortunatas  agricols,**  &c 
determined  his  next  choice,  which  was  the  occupation  of 
a  former ;  almost  the  only  one,  he  observed,  in  which  a 
man  can  honourably  and  independently  maintain  himself  by 
contributing  to  the  support  of  others.  The  latter  part  of 
this  opinion  he  exemplified  more  practically  than  the  for- 
mer ;  for  as  he  was  quite  certain  that  his  labourers  could 
not  exist  upon  the  common  wages,  he  instantly  doubled 
them ;  and  as,  in  many  instances,  he  was  aware  that  his 
customers  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  the  regular  price  for  his 
produce,  he  sold  it  under  the  market  rate ;  both  which 
modes  of  farming,  co-operating  with  the  bad  times,  eventu- 
ally impoverished  him,  and  procured  him,  from  those  who 
had  benefited  by  his  ruin,  the  title  of  the  silly  gentleman- 
farmer.  Various  were  the  methods  to  which  he  now  had 
recourse  for  his  maintenance,  for  he  disdained  all  applica- 
tion to  friends  or  relations.  At  one  time  he  was  an  usher ; 
at  another,  he  supported  himself,  like  Rousseau,  by  copying 
music,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient ;  now  he  translated  for 
the  booksellers ;  and  for  some  time  he  was  in  the  situation 
of  a  banker's  clerk.  It  were  useless  to  recapitulate  the 
manifold  employments  in  which  he  was  engaged,  or  the 
variform  difiicultics  he  had  to  encounter:  but  it  is  not  use- 
less to  record,  that  in  all  his  trials  he  invariably  preserved 
the  same  philosophical  equanimity,  nor  ever  sufi(rL'd  his 
reiterated  disappointments  to  cool  his  philanthropic  ardour, 
or  diminish  his  favourable  opinion  of  mankind.  Many 
men,  of  restless  and  inquiring  minds,  are  perpetually  run- 
ning backwai'ds  and  forwards,  between  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture, those  two  impassable  boundaries  of  human  knowledge ; 
and  in  their  inability  to  escape  from  this  narrow  range,  con- 
tent themselves,  like  the  squin*el  in  his  cage,  with  repeating 
the  unprofitable  rotations  which  afford  exercise  to  their  fa- 
culties without  advancing  their  progress  a  single  step.  Chil- 
\cn  built  up  the  leYel  of  his  mind,  and  prevented  himself 


f^rom  sinking  into  the  Slough  of  Despond,  by  drawing  mate- 
rials from  those  two  terminal  mounds ;  making  the  past 
contribute  its  rich  store  of  historic  and  poetical  recollec- 
tions, and  extracting  fh>m  the  future  those  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing assurances,  of  whose  truth  he  found  daily  and  delicious 
confirmation  in  the  beauty,  accordance,  and  benevolent  or- 
dinations of  nature.  Thus  he  lived  on,  often  |in  great  po- 
verty, but  never  discontented  with  his  lot,  until  nearly  hia 
sixtieth  year,  when  the  death  of  an  old  bachelor  cousin 
suddenly  placed  him  in  a  state  of  actual  independence,  and 
comparative  affluence.  He  immediately  quitted  London 
and  retired  to  C Row,  a  village  about  eleven  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  metropolis,  where  he  purchased  a  beautiful 
cottage,  and  where  the  writer  of  this  monoir  first  had  the 
happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 

A  natural  modesty,  and  the  perfect  content  he  found  in 
his  own  reflections  and  occupations,  gave  him  a  disposition 
to  segregate  himself  fVom  that  class  of  formal  and  heartless 
visitors,  whose  invasions  of  your  house  originate  in  curio- 
sity, and  are  continued  by  ceremony ;  but  as  the  world, 
however  little  disposed  to  liberality  upon  other  occasions,  is 
seldom  deficient  in  magnifying  any  sudden  accession  of  for- 
tune, and  had  exhibited  its  usual  powers  of  multiplication 
in  the  present  instance,  he  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
repress  the  eager  advances  of  hisDeighbours,  when  they  had 
regularly  ascertained  that  Mr.  Jackson,  the  rich  city  gro- 
cer, had  sanctioned  their  visits,  by  first  leaving  his. card. 
A  blind,  stupid,  and  crawling  deference  to  wealth,  if  it  be 
not  peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  certainly  attains  its 
maximum  of  intensity  among  those  idolatrous  worshippers 
of  the  golden  calf;  of  which  the  reader  may  be  convinced, 
if  he  will  walk  along  Cheapside  with  any  civic  Crccsus, 
and  observe  the  sycophantic  homage  and  cringing  servility 
with  which  he  will  be  saluted.  Let  him  travel  with  such 
a  man  in  any  part  of  the  island,  and  as  he  clatters  into  a 
country  town  with  his  outriders  and  py  equipage,  con- 
template the  awe-struck  look  of  the  natives,  and  the  £Eiwn- 
ing  alacrity  of  host,  hostlers,  and  waiters,  and  he  will 
not  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Jackson,  with  three  stars  at 
the  India  House,  and  the  best  portion  of  a  plum  in  bank 
stock,  should  be  deemed  a  little  monarch  in  his  own  village^ 
Nobody  rode  in  such  a  gorgeous  equipage ;  and  when  he  went 
to  church  to  abjure  pomps  and  vanities,  nobody's  servant 
followed,  with  a  gilt  prayer-book,  in  a  finer  livery  or  more 
flaming  shoulder  knot :  of  course,  nobody  could  be  so  pro- 
per to  decide,  whether  the  philosophic  Chilvm  was  a  visit- 
able person  or  not.  Miss  Briggs,  an  elderly  maiden  rela- 
tion, and  an  inmate  in  the  fiunily,  decided  this  important 
question  in  his  favour,  when  it  was  very  near  being  nega- 
tived,  by  declaring,  that  his  being  undoubtedly  a  person  of 
property  was  quite  sufficient ;  that  she  dared  to  say,  he 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  in  spite  of  his  little  oddities ; 
and  that,  in  her  opinion,  he  ought  to  be  visited  even  in 
spite  of  his  old  white  hat. 

Chilvers  was  so  elemental  in  his  views,  as  generally  to 
overlook  all  conventional  modes  and  forms;  and  thus, 
without  affectation  of  singularity,  he  often  fidl  into  some- 
what grotesque  peculiarities. .  One  summer  he  purehased 
a  white  hat,  and  once  ventured  to  tie  it  down  under  his 
chin,  on  account  of  a  fitce  ach.  The  ridicule  and  laughter 
of  the  rustics  first  made  him  sensible  that  he  had  presumed 
to  deviate  from  customary  fashions;  but  as  he  fielt  benefit 
from  that  which  he  had  adopted,  and  had  a  perfisct  con- 
tempt for  vulgar  or  polite  raillery,  he  adhered  to  his  hat  as 
religiously  as  a  Quaker ;  and  partly  from  habit,  partly  from 
obstinacy,  constantly  wore  it,  even  within  doors.  The 
^Rgling,  sneers,  and  whispering  of  the  visitors^  when  the 
irruption  formally  broke  in  upon  his  quiet  cottage,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  checking  their  unwelcome  invita- 
tions, by  going  to  their  houses  In  his  old  white  hat,  and 
giving  them  to  understand  that  he  never  took  it  off.  Even 
this  expedient  failed.  A  rich  man  without  children,  or 
apparent  relations,  had  too  much  to  leave  to  be  left  alone, 
and  cards  and  visits  rather  increased  than  diminished,  in 
spite  of  the  old  white  hat 

Accident,  however,  effected  what  this  inseparable  appen. 
dagc  could  not  accomplish.     A  female  cousin  of  £|iilver8, 
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aboat  thirty  yeara  of  age,  had  been  left  a  widow,  with  a 
little  girl  of  five  years  old,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution  ; 
and  so  soon  as  she  learnt  his  accession  of  fortune,  ?ery 
naturally  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  Upon  occasions  of 
benevolence  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  calculating  appear- 
ances, or  balancing  surmises,  so  he  tied  down  his  old  white 
hat,  got  into  a  glass  coach,  drove  to  his  relation's,  and  in  less 
than  twelve  hours  from  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  had  estab- 
established  her,  with  her  child,  in  his  cottage,  giving  up  his 
bed-room  for  her  use,  "  Because,**  as  he  said,  **  young  women 
liked  to  be  cheerful,  and  from  the  comer  window  she  could 
see  all  the  company  on  the  great  Romford  road.**  When  the 
dust  allowed  any  object  to  be  discerned  at  that  distance,  it 
is  certain  that  a  glimpse  might  occasionally  be  caught  of  a 
drove  of  oxen,  or  a  cart  laden  with  calves  for  Whitechapel 
market ;  but  Chilvers  had  been  told  that  his  \iindow  com- 
manded this  great  thoroughfare,  and  had  never  been  at  the 
pains  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  command.  Such  as  it 
was,  there  the  widow  had  her  habitation,  her  kinsman  little 
dreaming  that,  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  kind  heart, 
he  had  at  last  hit  upon  an  expedient  for  effectually  clearing 
his  house  of  ceremonious,  card-leaving,  and  card-playing 
annoyances. 

However  liberal  the  world- may  be  in  measuring  a  man*s 
fortune^  they  seldom  extend  the  same  generous  estimate  to 
his  actions  and  morals,  but  are  exceedingly  prone  to  de- 
duct from  his  honour  and  honesty,  at  least  as  much  as  they 
have  added  to  his  wealth.  So  it  fared  with  Chilvers.  They 
were  willing  to  overlook  his  whims  and  caprices,  and  even 
tolerate  his  old  white  hat,  but  there  was  really  no  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  improper  nature  of  the  connexion  with 
this  pretended  widow,  this  Mrs.  Hall,  or  Ball,  or  whatever 
he  called  her ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  obviously  an  old  affair, 
for  the  brat  of  a  child  was  the  very  picture  of  him.  He 
might,  at  least,  have  concealed  the  creature,  an^  not  have 
brought  her  into  his  own  house,  and  under  the  very  noses 
of  such  universally  allowed-to-be-respectable  people  as  the 

inhabitants  of  C- Row.     Miss  Briggs  again  took  the 

lead  on  this  momentous  abomination ;  and  although,  but  a 
very  few  days  beibre,  she  had  been  heard  to  pronounce  him 
remarkably  good4ooking  for  a  middle-aged  man,  she  now, 
with  a  toss  of  inefiable  anger  and  disdain,  most  energetically 
termed  him  a  good-for-nothing  nasty  old  fellow ;  and  the 
obsequious  village  re-echoed  the  assertion.  Footmen,  boys, 
and  maids,  no  longer  lifted  his  latch  with  cards  and  invita- 
tions ;  and  the  females  of  the  place  were  suddenly  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  obliquity  of  vision,  when  they  saw 
him  approaching  with  the  unconscious  author  of  this  revo- 
lution leaning  upon  his  arm.  The  outrageous  puritans 
instantly  crossed  over  the  road,  regardless  of  mud  or  puddle ; 
some  looked  steadily  at  a  signpost,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way;  others  gazed  upon  the  heavens,  or  contemplated 
the  earth ;  while  a  few  summoned  a  whole  Pandemonium 
of  outraged  chastity  into  their  cot^nteiiances,  and  passed  him 
with  a  fiing  of  ineffable  scorn ;  but  he  was  too  absent  and 
heedless  to  be  even  conscious  of  the  cut  direct  and  insolent, 
still  lees  of  the  cut  oblique  and  embarrassed.  He  was  too 
happy  in  the  quiet  repossession  of  his  house,  and  resump- 
tion of  his  studies,  to  be  solicitous  about  the  cause;  and  as 
to  the  poor  widow,  her  time  and  thoughts  were  so  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  little  Fanny,  her  daughter,  that  she 
required  not  the  attentions  of  her  neighbours. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  amazement  of  Chilvers  when 
1  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  this  estrangement.  ^  Why, 
she  is  not  thirty,**  he  exclaimed,  *'  and  1  am  sixty ;  what  dis- 
proportion will  secure  a  man  from  scandal  ?**  With  his 
usual  philanthropy,  however,  he  soon  began  to  find  excuses 
for  the  world,  and  as  he  was  highly  sensitive  to  any  impu- 
tations thrown  upon  his  relative,  though  utterly  callous  to 
them  in  his  own  person,  he  consulted  me  as  to  what  con- 
duct he  could  adopt,  so  as .  to  silence  calumny,  and  yet 
afford  the  shelter  of  his  roof  to  this  destitute  widow.  <'  None,** 
,  I  replied,  "but  by  marrying  her.** — «  With  all  my  heart,**  he 
rejoined,  <*  if  Mrs.  Ball  will  give  her  consent**  Already  deep- 
ly impressed  with  gratitude  and  esteem,  weary  with  strug- 
gling  with  misfortune,  and  anxious  to  secure  a  protector  for 
her  little  portionless  daughter,  this  simple-nunded  and  kind- 


hearted  woman  did  not  hesitate  in  accepting  his  hand; 
the  marriage  took  place,  and  Chilvers,  who  was  before  an 
old  rogue,  and  an  old  sinner,  was  instantly  conyerted,  in  tbe 
village  vocabulary,  into  an  old  fool  and  an  old  dotard. 
This  union,  dictated  solely  by  benevolence  on  one  side,  by 
gmtitude  and  maternal  solicitude  on  the  other,  without  a 
particle  of  love  on  either,  was,  without  exception,  the  hap. 
piest  and  most  undisturbed  that  has  ever  ^len  within  my 
observation.  And  yet  there  was  no  intellectual  congmicy 
between  them  ;  she  was  an  uneducated  simple  woman;  he 
was  a  profound,  original,  and  elemental  philosopher.  Hot 
there  was  affinity  and  sympathy  in  their  kind  and  geneiuus 
hearts ;  he  had  found  an  object  for  the  overflowings  of  bis 
benevolent  bosom,  and  she  looked  up  to  her  benefactor  with 
a  mixture  of  filial  and  conjugal  affection.  This  case  may 
have  been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  it  certainly 
affords  a  proof  that  disproportion  of  age  is  not  neoeasarily 
incompatible  with  married  happiness.  Theirs  was  un- 
broken  except  by  death ;  and  he,  alas  !  unlike  Miss  Briggs, 
came  but  too  soon  to  visit  the  cottage,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
puted mistress,  and  even  of  the  old  white  hat. 

Chilvers  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  all  interference  in 
parochial  affairs,  deeihing  them  the  in&llible  foes  of  neigh- 
bourly concord,  and  the  bitter  springs  of  jealousy,  bidcer- 
ing,  and  ill  wiU.  During  the  war,  when  the  militia  papers 
were  left  at  his  house,  he  regularly  inserted  in  the  column 
of  exemptions — <<  old,  lame^  and  a  coward,** — and  returned 
it  to  the  proper  officer,  generally  within  an  hour  of  his  hav- 
ing  seen  it.  Once  he  was  appointed  overseer  for  the  poor, 
in  the  very  natural  supposition  that  from  his  indolent  and 
sequestrated  habits  he  would  appoint  a  deputy,  for  which 
opce  several  applicants  accordingly  presented  thaoiselves  ; 
but  he  detected  the  motive  of  his  nomination,  determined 
to  punish  his  annoyers,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
village  declared  his  intention  of  acting.  His  first  st^  was 
to  abolish  the  quarterly  dinners,  and  other  indulgences  and 
perquisites,  which  his  coadjutors  had  been  in  the  long  esta- 
blished habit  of  enjoying ; — his  second  was  to  compel  them 
to  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  for  an  equally 
lengthened  period  they  had  been  accustomed  to  neglect; 
and  the  result  was  precisely  what  he  wished—they  never 
troubled  him  in  future.  Upon  only  one  other  occasion  was 
he  moved  to  enter  into  the  parochial  arena,  and  as  it  oc- 
curred but  shortly  before  his  death,  of  which  indeed  it  was 
the  ultimate  cause,  and  was  productive  of  a  little  scene  of 
which  I  was  an  eyewitness,  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  it. 

About  half  way  down  Loughton  I<ane,  a  footpath  strikes 
off  across  a  large  field,  and  coming  out  opposite  the  free 
school  considerably  shortens  the  way  to  church.  I  say  coiu 
siderably  in  a  relative  sense,  as  to  those  who  principally 
availed  themselves  of  it — ^the  lame,  and  the  feeble,  and  the 
cnitch-supported  old  men  and  women  who  toddled  out  of 
the  alms-houses  In  the  lane,  and  were  duly  seen  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  creeping  across  it,  as  if  they  could  never  com- 
plete their  journey,  though  they  were  always  sure  to  be  in 
their  places  before  the  bell  had  done  tolling.  In  point  of 
&ct,  the  distance  saved  was  not  above  two  hundred  yards ; 
but  a  footpath  had  existed,  not  only  in  Farmer  Blunt*s  day, 
who  had  owned  the  field  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  time 
out  of  mind  before  him.  Farmer  Blunt*s  time,  however, 
was  up ;  he  was  deposited  in  the  churchyard ;  and  the  pro- 
perty having  been  sold  at  his  death,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Mr.  Martindale,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Calcutta, 
so  saturated  with  gold,  that  it  had  completely  tinged  his 
face,  and  converted  half  his  liver  into  bile.  Visiting  his 
new  purchase  with  a  worthy  successor  of  Capability 
Browne,  it  was  poih'ted  out  to  him  that  Farmer  Blunt*8 
house,  though  uninhabitable  at  present,  offered  singular 
advantages  for  the  construction  of  a  mansion  worthy  of  its 
new  proprietor.  A  very  little  rebuilding  and  alteration 
would  convert  it  into  an  admirable  wing,  and  there  would 
then  be  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  but  to  run  up  a  centre 
and  another  wing  in  order  to  complete  the  edifice ;  while 
the  fields,  naturally  picturesque,  by  simply  grubbing  up 
the  hedges,  and  planting  a  few  trees,  would  spontaneously 
assume  a  parkish  appearance.  Such  palpable  facilities 
were  not  to  be  neglected;   the  old  farm-house  Tt-as  tor- 
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tiu-ed  and  tn(D8mogrift«d  to  quality  it  for  acting  the  part  of 
a  wring ;  a  park  paliiig  ipeediiy  encircled  the  field,  and  a 
board  at  each  extremity,  of  the  abolished  footpath  infoimed 
the  world,  that  <<  trespassers  woidd  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  acTerity  of  the  law."  After  church,  on  the  following 
Sunday,   the  aforesaid  old  alms-women  of  both  sexes  as- 
t«enkbLeid  in  a  body,  under  this  obnoxious  notice,  where  they 
Kpent  an  hour  or  two  in  debating  how  long  they  had  re- 
spectively remembered  the  thoroughfare ;    complained  bit- 
teriy  of  the  alteration ;  and  though  they  were  all  comfort- 
ably maintained  upon  chaiity,  unanimously  agreed  that 
nobody  cared  for  the  poor  now-a-days.     The .  rest  of  the 
parwhionersy  who  were  either  uninterested  in  the  question, 
or  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  quarreling  with  a  rich  man, 
took  no  notice  of  the  occurrence,  although  two  or  tliree, 
who  had  left  cards  at  the  nabob^s  temporary  residence,  and 
not  had  their  yisits  returned,  were  heard  to  declare  it  was 
a  acandalous  proceeding — quite  contrary  to  law,  and^  for 
their  parts,  they  wondered  the  matter  was  not  taken  up  by 
somebody.  Although  every  body  wishes  to  be  thought  some* 
body,  nobody  seemed  desirous  of  assuming  the  character 
upon  the  present  occasion.     My  friend  having  been  pre- 
vented going  to  church  by  illness,  his  wife  staid  at  home 
to  nurse  him  for  two  successive  Sundays,  and  though  she 
was  present  on  the  third,  and  passed  the  board  with  the 
usual  conclave  of  superannuated  malcontents   under    it, 
fche   was  just  then  so    busy  in   calculating  the  cost  of 
Mrfc    Palmer*s  new  puce    velvet  pelisse  with  fur   trim- 
mings, which  she  was  sure  she  could  not  afford,  and  had  no 
right  to  wear,  that  she  saw  nothing  on  her  way  home  but 
the  sbameAd  sum  of  nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  ^  without 
reckoning  the  lining  ;**  which  latter  words  she  repeated  to 
herself  in  a   graduated  tone  of  increasing  amazement  as 
she  recapitulated  her  calculation,  and  arrived  at  the  same 
startling  conclusion.     Owing  thus  to  his  own  sickness,  and 
Mn  Palmer*8  new  velvet  pelisse,  nearly  a  month  elapsed 
before  the  nabob*s  innovation  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner  of  the  old  white  hat 

With  his  usual  scepticism  he  would  not  trust  to  the  re- 
porta  of  others,  but  in  spite  of  a  recent  sickness,  and  the 
expostulations  of  his  wife,  tied  his  old  hat  under  his  chin, 
sallied  into  Loughton  I..ane,  and  not  content  with  reading 
the  placard  in  that  direction,  skirted  the  new  paling,  till 
he  came  in  front  of  the  free  school,  where  he  perused  the 
duplicate^  not\vithBtanding  the  mud  with  which  some  in- 
dignant uixhins  had  bespattered  it.  His  resolution  was 
instantly  formed.  "  How  can  we  expect  the  poor,"  said  he, 
<<  who  so  fiearfully  outnumber  us,  to  leave  us  in  quiet  posses- 
sion  of  our  fortunes  and  luxuries,  if  we  are  to  look  coldly 
on  and  see  them  deprived  of  their  humble  rights.  Reciprocal 
forbearance  and  protection  are  the  upholding  principles  of 
the  social  compact,  and  the  best  security  for  the  continuance 
of  the  former  is  the  scrupulous  exercise  of  the  latter."  <<  They 
may  take  the  law,"  said  a  neighbour  to  whom  he  thus  ex- 
pruaed  himself.  <*  They  may  take  Okehamhall,"  said  Chil-. 
vers,  *'  for  it  has  been  to  let  these  three  years,  but  how  are 
they  to  pay  for  it  ?  I  wouldnU  have  gone  to  law  for  myself 
if  he  had  blocked  up  my  hall  door,  and  compelled  me  get  in 
at  the  top  of  my  house,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  but  though  I 
might  compromise  my  own  rights,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
oo  sacrifice  those  of  the  poor,  so  Til  just  step  on  and  call 
upon  Mr.  Clinch.'* 

Mr.  Clinch  was  a  brisk  little  lawyer,  who,  by  a  smirking 
industry,  and  technical  knowledge  of  legal  quibbles  and 
subtleties,  had  bustled  himself  into  a  thriving  business, 
though  he  knew  no  more  of  the  leading  principles  upon 
which  the  noble  palladium  of  the  law  was  built,  or  of  its 
great  expositors,  than  the  rat  which  is  conversant  with  all 
the  holes,  flaws,  and  hiding  places  under  St  Paulas,  kuows 
of  architecture  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  had  lately 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  bought  a  small  brick 
house  at  the  confluence  of  three  roads,  on  the  top  of  which  he 
had  built  a  fantastical  wooden  tower,  where  he  occasionally 
took  bis  wine  and  the  dust ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this 
castellated  superstructure,  and  two  little  brass  cannons  on 
the  lawn,  which  were  always  fired  when  he  set  off  for  Lon- 
don at  the  commencement  of  term,  he  gave  his  residence 


the  very  consistent  name  of  Castle-cottage.  The  rustics 
called  it  the  Lawyer's  Folly  ; — Chilvers  denominated  the 
tower,  Mr.  Clinch's  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  the  gims  his 
Term  Reports.  At  this  interview  hostilities  were  rciolved 
on,  and  the  man  of  law  having  learnt,  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  that  old  Adam  Winght  remembered  wheu  there 
was  not  even  a  stile  at  the  thorouglilare  in  question,  and 
had  rode  through  it  scores  of  times  on  horseback,  wrote  to 
my  friend,  requesting  he  would  order  the  fellow  to  step  up 

to  C Row,  and  he  would  come  over,  take  his  bit  of 

mutton  with  him,  and  examine  the  iiistic  after  dinner.  Old 
Adam  Wright  was  a  pensioner  of  Squire  Til  son,  in  whose 
lodge  he  resided ;  and  as  Chilvers  knew  him  to  be  infirm, 
as  well  as  old,  his  method  of  ordering  the  fellow  to  step  up 
was  to  send  over  a  chaise-cart  for  him,  with  a  civil  mes- 
sage  requesting  an  interview.  I  was  in  the  parlour  when 
he  arrived,  and  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  rueful*  looks, 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Clinch  at  table  with  paper  before  him 
and  pen  in  hand.  Standing  close  to  the  door  as  if  fearful 
of  advancing,  he  cast  a  most  suspicious  glance  fh>m  his 
little  grey  eyes,  which,  from  the  bend  of  his  body,  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  upwards,  while  a  sudden  blush  reddened 
his  wrinkled  forehead,  and  even  tinged  his  bald  head.  «  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Wright,*'  said  my  friend,  at  the  same  time  pour- 
ing him  out  a  bumper  of  wine,  which  the  old  man  tossed 
off  at  one  gulp  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  his  younger 
days.  The  lawyer  stared;  Adam  Wright  sate  timidly 
down — drew  up  his  breath,  and  again  gazed  round  him 
suspiciously,  but  upon  learning  the  object  of  his  examina- 
tion, presently  recovered  his  composure.  "  I  understand, 
good  man,"  said  Mr.  Clinch,  <<  that  you  have  rode  through 
this  field  when  it  was  open,  scores  of  times?" — ^  Never  but 
once^"  was  the  reply.  "  Only  once !  why  then  did  you  say  yoti 
had  ?" — "  1  never  did  say  so." — «  Hem  T  said  Clinch,  «  a 
shy  bird." — ^  Behold  the  exaggeration  of  village  gossips," 
said  Chilvers ;  "  but  you  did  once  ride  through  it,  Mr. 
Wright ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  relate  to  us  what 
you  recollect  of  the  circumstances  ?" — "  I  recollect  them 
all,"  replied  Adam,  <'  as  well  as  if  it  happened  yesterday, 
though  I  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  time.  Mayhap, 
sir,, you  might  know  strait-haired  Jack,  as  they  called  hii^, 
that  drove  the  Cambridge  ?*'  Chilvers  regretted  that  he 
never  had  that  honour.  **  Well,  sir,  I  was  then  appren- 
ticed to  his  own  father,  old  Harrison,  that  kept  the  farrier's 
shop  at  the  lower  common." — *^  How  was  it  bounded  on 
the  north  ?**  interrupted  Clinch.  **The  Lord  knows  how," 
resumed  Adam.  "  That  must  be  ascertained,  however," 
quoth  Ginch,  laying  down  his  pen.  '*  It  can't  be  done  no 
how,"  said  Adam,  «  for  the  great  stack  of  chimneys  has 
fallen  in,  right  where  I  used  to  stand  and  blow  the  bellows. 
God  preserve  us  !  Thank  heaven  there's  only  a  low  chimney 
to  our  lodge."-^''  See  how  an  old  man  clings  to  life,"  whis- 
pered Chilvers ;  **  he  never  troubled  his  head  about  chimneys 
when  he  ivas  young." — "  Well,  sir,"  said  Wright,  in  conti- 
nuation, « old  Harrison  (I  called  him  master  then)  had 

been  trumpeter  or  horse-doctor  in  the  Greys" **  Which 

was  he?"  again  intemipted  Clinch — "he  must  have  been 
one  or  the  other."— '*  No,  sir,  he  wasn't,  for  I  believe  he  was 
both."—"  Ay,  that  -will  do— go  on."— "Well,  he  served  in 
the  Greys,  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  and  when  he  was 
discharged  superannuated,  they  allowed  him  to  buy  his 
grey  mare  that  he  always  rode ;  and  how  old  she  was,  God 
knows,  for  the  mark  was  out  of  her  mouth  afore  ever  she 
came  to  him,  and  he  rode  her  twelve  years  in  the  army. 
Upon  t}iis  mare  he  used  to  go  about  for  orders,  attending 
the  gentlemen's  hunters  round  the  coimtry,  and  what  not ; 
but  never  suffered  any  body  to  mount  her  without  it  Was 
himself  He  had  only  to  call  out  Polly,  and  she  would 
come  running  up  to  him  directly,  and  would  follow  him  up 
and  down  town,  just  like  a  dog  without  ever  a  bridle,  no  nor 
so  much  as  a  halter. — Well,  master  never  breakfasted  at 
home ; — the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  he  used  to  put  some 
soft  gingerbread  into  his  pocket,  for  his  teeth  were  knock- 
ed out  at  some  great  battle,  and  go  down  to  the  King's 
Head,  and  there,  if  you  passed  the  bow  window,  you  would 
be  sure  to  see  him  in  his  cocked  hat  sitting  behind  a  half 
pint  of  purl.    On  the  morning  I  was  telling  you  of"—— 
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"  You  hare  told  us  of  oo  morning  yet,'*  cried  Clinch.  "  I 
mean  the  morning  when  I  rode  through  the  field  in  the 
afternoon : — on  tluit  morning  I  took  Polly  down  to  the 
King*8  Head,  according  to  orders,  as  master  was  going  oyer 
to  Romfbixl  to  look  at  Squire  Preston*8  hunter  that  was 
took  ill ;  but  it  seems  that  just  as  he  got  to  Woodly-end, 
down  came  Polly,  and  a  terrible  fall  by  all  accoimts  it  avbs. 
However,  master  wa-n't  much  hurt,  but  we  saw  something 
had  happened  by  bis  coming  home  without  Polly,  though 
he  never  said  a  word,  but  desired  us  all,  for  he  kept  three 
men  besides  me,  to  leave  off  work,  take  spades  and  dig  a 
great  hole  in  the  yard,  while  he  broke  up  the  ground  for 
us  with  a  pickaxe.  To  work  we  went,  and  in  three  hours 
we  had  made  a  rare  pit,  all  wondering  what  it  could  mean. 
« Adam,'  said  he  to  me,  when  we  had  done,  <  go  to  the 
paddock  at  the  upper  common  where  you  will  find  Polly ; 
bring  her  here,  but  don't  offer  to  get  upon  her  back,  and 

don't  go  faster  than  a  walk.'— So  I  took  a  halter" 

«  Was  it  leather  or  rope  ?"  inquired  Clinch.  Adam  could 
not  tell,  so  he  proceeded.  "  When  I  got  to  the  paddock, 
there  was  Polly,  sure  enough,  with  her  knees  all  bloody ; 
hut  as  1  saw  she  wasn't  lame  at  all,  and  seemed  in  good 
spirits,  I  put  the  halter  in  her  mouth,  and  going  back  a 
little,  so  as  to  get  a  short  run,  I  put  my  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  jumped  upon  her  back." — "  Jumped  upon 
her  back  !"  echoed  Clinch,  looking  incredulously  at  the 
decrepit  object  before  him.  "  Lord  love  you,"  continued 
Adam,  *'  I  was  then  as  nimble  as  a  squirrel,  and  as  lissome 
as  a  withy.  So  I  rode  her  across  this  here  field,  for  there 
wasn't  even  a  stile  then,  nor  any  sign  of  one,  and  got  off 
when  we  reached  the  high  road  for  fear  of  being  seen,  and 
led  her  into  our  yard,  whera  master  was  sitting  in  his 
cocked  bat,  and  the  men  all  whispering  together  up  in  a 
comer.  As  soon  as  I  came  in,  he  called  out  to  our  big  fore- 
man, *  Sam,'  says  he,  *  step  up  into  my  room,  and  bring 
me  down  the  horse-pistols  that  I  took  from  the  French 

officer  at  the  battle  of I  forget  what  place  he  said,  but 

1  know  it  ended  with  a  quetf  or  a  narde,  or  some  such 
sound  ;  so,  I  can't  b6  much  out.  They  glittered  as  he  took 
them  out  of  their  cases,  for  he  always  cleaned  them  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  as  I  stared  first  at  muster,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  load  them,  putting  two  bullets  in  each — then  at 
the  great  hole  in  the  ground,  then  at  the  men  all  looking 
solemn-like,  and  then  at  poor  Polly,  gazing  in  master's  face, 
while  her  knees  and  legs  were  covered  with  blood,  I  felt 
my  heart  beat,  and  was  all  over  in  a  fluster.  When  he 
had  finished  loading  the  pistols,  he  went  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  mare.  *  Polly,'  said  he,  *  I  have  rode  thee  these  six- 
teoi  years  over  road  and  river,  through  town  and  country, 
by  night  and  by  day,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  and  thou 
never  made  a  bolt  or  boggle  with  me  till  now.  Thou  hast 
carried  me  over  five  thousand  dead  bodies  before  breakfast, 
and  twice  saved  my  life ;  once  when  the  allies  left  us  in  the 
lurch,  and  we  were  obliged  to  scamper  for  it ;  once  when 
our  company  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  only  thirty  men  es- 
caped. We  must  both  die  soon,  and  should  I  go  first, 
which  I  may  quickly  do  if  you  give  me  such  another 
tumble,  it  will  be  a  bad  day's  work  for  thee.  Thou  wouldst 
not  wish  to  be  starved,  and  mauled,  and  worked  to  death, 
and  thy  carcase  given  over  to  the  nackers,  wouldst  thou  ?' 
Polly  put  down  her  head,  and  rubbed  it  against  him,  and 
while  6he  was  doing  so,  he  tied  a  handkerchief  over  her 
eyes,  and  kissing  her  first  on  one  side  of  the  fiice  and  then 
on  the  other,  he  said :  <  Polly,  God  bless  thee ;'  and  instantly 
fired  one  of  his  pistols  right  into  her  ear.  She  fell  down, 
gave  one  kick,  and  never  moved  nor  moaned  afterwards ; 
but  1  remember  the  tears  gushed  out  of  my  eyes  just  as  if 
a  Christian  had  been  shot,  and  even  big  Sam  looked  ready 
to  cry  as  he  stood  over  her,  and  said  <  Poor  Polly !'  We  bu- 
ried her  in  the  hole,  and  master  told  us  we  had  worked 
enough  for  one  day,  and  might  spend  the  afternoon  where 
we  liked,  and  he  was  just  going  to  fire  his  other  pistol  in 
tiie  air,  when  he  saw  a  trow  on  tlie  top  of  the  weathercock ; 
and,  sure  enough  he  brought  her  down,  for  he  was  a  rare 
sliot.  After  all,  it  was  a  cnicl  thing  to  use  a  poor  dumb 
beast  in  that  way  ouly  for  tumbling  with  him ;  and  no 
one  could  tell  why  he  buried  her  in  the  yard,  when  the 


Squire's  gamekeeper  would  have  given  a  fair  price  for  the 
carcase  to  feed  the  hounds.  But  old  Harrison  was  an  odd 
one.  Ah !  we've  got  a  mort  of  regular  doctors  in  the  pa- 
rish now,  besides  the  poticary,  and  I  dare  say  they  may  do 
well  enough  for  Christians,  and  such  like,  but  I  reckm 
there's  ne'er  a  one  of 'em  could  stop  the  glanders  in  a  hone 
like  Mr.  Harrison." 

Adam  having  finished  his  narrative.  Clinch  procecidei 
to  question  him  again  upon  the  more  recent  oocarrcnces  at 
his  life,  and  finding  his  recollection  much  impaired  npam 
these  points,  he  very  unceremoniously  gave  him  his  dis- 
missal, but  not  before  Chilvers  had  slipped  someChing  into 
his  hand.  *'  Here's  a  pretty  rascal,"  said  the  man  of  law; 
**  he  has  heard  that  we  wanted  evidence,  and  has  trumped 
up  this  circumstantial  tale  in  the  hope  of  a  reward ;  tai 
did  you  observe  bow  neatly  I  detected  the  old  rogne  when 
I  began  to  cross-question  him  ?  Will  any  one  believe  that 
he  could  so  minutely  detail  an  occurrence  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  in  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  no  way 
interested,  when  he  cannot  recollect  much  more  recent  and 
important  particulars  of  his  own  life  ?"— ''  The  importance 
of  these  matters,"  said  Chilvers,  ^  is  not  to  be  considered 
abstractedly  but  relatively;  at  the  time  of  poor  PoUy^ 
death,  Adam  had  never  witnessed  any  exhibition  more  so- 
lemn and  'affecting ;  probably  had  never  been  present  at 
the  death  of  a  large  animaL  You  seem  to  forget  that  the 
tablet  of  the  memory,  like  certain  stones,  though  suAcientty 
soft  at  first  to  receive  deep  and  distinct  impressions,  hardens 
with  age;  and  that  this  very  induration  fixes  and  indelibly 
preserves  the  characters  flnt  engraved, 'while  it  prevents 
any  future  incisions,  unless  of  a  very  superficial  and  evan- 
escent nature.  You  may  scratch  or  write  upon  it,  and 
this  answers  the  temporary  wants  of  age,  yon  can  no  longer 
chisel  or  stamp  any  durable  impress  upon  its  stubborn 
substance.  This  seeming  inconsistency  is,  in  my  <^»inloiB, 
a  forcible  confirmation  of  old  Adam's  veracity." — **  A  jury 
won't  think  so,"  retorted  Clinch,  <<  and  that's  the  only  thing 
to  look  to." 

I  have  given  this  dialogue,  and  old  Adam  Wright*s  cs- 
amination,  circumstantially,  because  every  particular  is 
deeply  fixed  in  my  own  recollection,  by  the  fatal  results  4f 
which  the  affeir  was  speedily  productive.  ChllvCTs,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  had  been  ill  when  he  sallied  forth  to  read 
the  placard  announcing  the  shutting  up  of  the  footpath. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  got  wet — ^he  sat  some  time  at  Mr. 
Clinch's :  his  complaint,  which  was  the  gout,  was  driven 
into  his  stomach,  and  In  spite  of  immediate  medical  advice^ 
and  the  unremitted  self-devotion  of  his  wife,  who  never 
quitted  his  side,  he  expired  in  ten  days.  Qcath-bed  de- 
scriptions are  productive  of  no  good  to  counteract  their 
painAil  details ;  they  prove  nothing ;  for  whatever  may  be 
gained  in  the  sincerity  of  the  dying  person,  is  balanced  by 
the  diseased  state  which  the  mind  generally  participates 
with  the  body.  A  man's  opinions  are  worth  nothing  un- 
less they  emanate  from  a  vigorous  intellect  and  sound 
frame,  uninfluenced  by  immediate  hopes  or  fears.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Chilvera  died  as  he  lived — a  philanthropist 
and  a  philosopher. 

After  the  melancholy  ceremonies  of  the  funeral,  which  I 
took  upon  myself  to  direct,  I  accompanied  my  wife  to  the 
cottage,  where  we  meant  to  reside  for  some  little  time^  to 
offer  our  consolations  to  his  relict,  now  a  second  time  a 
widow.  I  have  never  been  more  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  vanity  of  human  learning,  and  the  vain  glory  of  philo- 
sopby,  than  in  the  instance  of  this  uneducated  female,  who, 
from  an  innate  principle,  or  instinct  of  religion,  although 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  theological  points,  possessed  a  mas- 
tery over  her  mind,  and' a  consolation  under  afllictions, 
which  the  most  profbund  adept  in  the  schools  of  worldly 
wisdom  would  in  vain  attempt  to  rivaL  Conscious  that 
the  death  of  her  husband  was  a  dispensation  of  Providence, 
under  which  it  was  perhaps  guilty  to  repine,  she  set  reso- 
lutely about  the  suppressing  of  her  grief,  beginning  by  care. 
fuHy  locking  up  and  concealing  all  those  articles  of  his 
dress  and  daily  use,  which,  by  recalling  him  suddenly  and 
forcibly  to  her  recollection,  mi^ht  upset  her  pious  Msolu- 
tious  ;  80  that  upou  our  amval,  wc  found  her  in  a  frame 
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of  mind  much  more  calm  and  resigned  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. Though  Chilrera  never  Icilled  a  bird,  or  caught  a 
fish  in  his  iife,  he  had  a  favourite  tpanlel,  called  Juno,  al- 
most as  insoparable  n  companion  as  his  old  white  hat ; 
the  partaker  of  his  morning  rambles,  and  the  invariable 
residuary  of  his  crusts  at  tea-time.  This  faithful  animal 
fais  widow  could  not  resolve  to  dismiss ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception she  imagined  she  had  so  disposed  of  everj  personal 
memorial,  as  to  be  secure  from  too  frequent  a  renewal  of 
her  griefs  by  the  sight  of  external  objects.  She  was,  how- 
ever, mistaken.  We  were  all  seated  in  the  parlour,  myself 
and  my  wife  endeavouring  to  divert  the  widow's  thoughts 
from  the  past,  by  directing  them  to  the  future  management 
of  her  little  girl,  and  flattering  ourselves  that  we  had  in- 
fused into  her  mind  a  more  than  usual  serenity,  when  our 
attention  was  aroused  by  a  barking  and  laughing  without, 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in  scampered  Juno  with  the 
old  white  hat  tied  upon  her  head,  while  little  Fanny  fol- 
lowed, shouting  behind,  delighted  with  the  success  of  her 
frolic ! — <*  O,  Fanny !  Fanny  !**  cried  the  agonised  mother ; 

why  did  they  suffer** she  could  not  utter  a  word  more  ; 

but,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and 
locked  herself  into  her  own  chamber.     The  child,  it  seems, 
had  seized  the  old  white  hat  in  the  first  confusion  of  her 
father's  death,  and  concealed  it  in  a  closet  of  the  nursery, 
vhence  she  had  no wr  withdrawn  it  to  fasten  upon  Juno's  head, 
^oite  unconscious  of  the  distress  she  was  preparing.    Young 
as  she  was,  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the 
loss  of  her  papa,  for  so  she  always  called  him,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  refraining  from  all  mention  of  his  name,  or  allu- 
sion to  his  death,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother.     She  ap- 
peared to  understand,  and  promised  to  obey  my  directions. 
Fortified  and  composed  by  the  consolations  she  never  &iled 
to  draw  from  her  solitary  religious  exercises,  the  widow 
shortly  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  a  tranquillity,  though 
somewhat  embarrasMd,  was  again  established  in  our  little 
circle ;    when  Fanny,  ready  to  burst  with  the  possession  of 
what  she  considered  a  mystery,  kept  hovering  about  her 
mother  ;   and  at  last,  taking  her  hand,  and  looking  up  in 
her  face  with  an  affectionate  importance,  she  limped  out 
besitatiDgly,  ^  I  know  something.      Papa's  dead,  but  I 
mustn't  tell  you,  because  it's  a  great  secret,  and  you'll  be 
angry  if  I  do."     The  poor  widow  hid  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  covered  the 
child's  mouth,  as  if  to  silence  her ;  but  as  the  little  urchin 
seemed  disposed  to  expostulate,  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  led 
her  out  of  the  room,  and  directed  the  maid  to  put  her  to 
bed. 

On  re<«ntering  the  parlour,  I  once  more  found  the  mother 
in  a  state  of  comparative  serenity,  and  calculated  on  passing 
the  evening  without  further  outrage  to  her  feelings.  The 
«hild  was  asleep,  the  old  white  hat  was  locked  up^  and  it 
was  settled  that  after  tea  I  was  to  read  a  sermon,  which  I 
had  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  the  best  adapt^  to  pour 
balm  and  peace  into  her  wounded  bosom.  The  equipage 
was  already  set  out,  and  I  recalled  that  simple  but  ex^ui- 
0ite  picture  of  fii-e-side  enjoyment,  which  Chilver^  was  so 
ibnd  of  quoting : 

The  hearth  was  twept— the  fire  wm  bright. 
The  kettis  on  for  tea,  ftc. 

when  my  attention  was  called  to  Juno>  who^  instead  of 
b<u$king  leisurely  before  the  fire,  as  h'os  her  wont,  kept 
searching  round  the  room,  smelling  to  every  individual,  and 
occasionally  planting  herself  close  to  the  door,  with  an 
earnest  air,  as  if  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  one  else. 
After  waiting  some  time,  she  betook  herself  to  the  rug,  with 
an  appearance  of  disappointment,  whence  she  presently 
stalled  with  a  short  baric,  and  expression  of  alacrity  to- 
wards  the  door.  It  was  Patty  entering  with  the  urn.  Now,  if 
Juno  had  been  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  easily  pleased, 
she  could  not  have  muttered  such  a  discontented  growl  at 
the  sight  of  Patty,  whose  fair  complexion,  auburn  liair, 
red  arms,  and  somewhat  substantial  figure,  constituted  her 
a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  rural  English,  or  rather  Saxon 
b«auty;  while  her  manner  and  attire  rendered  her  a  worthy 
counterpart  to  Milton's  ^  neat  handed  Philip.'*    Juno,  how- 


ever, who  had  no  eyes  except  for  her  poor  master,  whom 
she  was  never  to  see  more,  returned  grumbling  to  the  rug. 
Exactly  the  same  eager  excitement  and  surly  disappoint- 
ment occurred,  when  the  maid  returned  with  the  toast ;  but 
the  dog,  instead  of  contenting  herself  with  the  rug  upon 
thb  occasion,  stood  before  her  mistress,  looked  wistfully 
in  her  face  and  whined,  as  if  inquiring  for  her  master.  I 
exchanged  glances  with  my  wife,  and  saw  at  once  that 
we  mutually  understood  what  was  passing  in  Juno's 
mind,  as  well  as  her  mistress's.  Poor  widowed  sufferer  I 
who  shall  describe  her  agony?  The  gush  of  passion 
overpowered  all  the  barriers  of  resolution  and  religion, — 
the  woman  predominated  over  the  Christian,  and  her  emo- 
tions flowed  more  vehemently  from  the  previous  control  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  Convulsive  and  hysterical 
sobs  for  some  time  choaked  her  utterance^  and  when  she 
was  able  to  artictilate,  as  if  anxious  to  excuse  the  violence 
of  her  grief  by  the  virtue  of  its  object,  she  turned  towards 
me,  and  exclaimed : — **  Wasn't  he  a  kind  creature — every 
body  loved  him,  and  even  Juno,  you  see,  cannot  forget 
him.  O I  sir,  you  dont  know  half  the  kind,  generous,  and 
charitable  things  he  did  in  private."  Her  feelings  again 
overpowered  her ;  she  sank  her  head  upon  Juno's,  who  by 
this  time  had  leaped  into  her  lap,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
her  wo-strickeu  look  when  she  raised  it,  and  sobbed  out — 
(Psha  1  where  is  my  handkerchief— my  tears  are  blotting 
the  paper) — ^when  she  sobbed  out— i 

Gentle  reader,  forgive  me ;   my  heart  and  my  eyes  an 
both  too  full ;  I  cannot  write  a  word  more. 


SAILORS  AND  MARINES. 

BEAUTIES    or  FLOGCIKO. 

The  words  marine  aod  mariner  differ  by  one  small  letter 
only ;  but  no  two  races  of  men,  I  hsA  well  said  no  two  animals, 
differ  from  one  another  more  completely  than  the  <<  Jollies'*  and 
the  <'  Johnnies."  The  marines,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  ore 
enlisted  for  life,  or  for  long  periods,  as  in  the  re^Iararmy,  and 
when  not  employed  afloat,  are  kept  in  barracks,  in  such  eoiv- 
stant  training,  under  the  direction  of  their  officers,  Uiat  they 
are  never  releMed  for  one  moment  of  their  lives  from  the  infla- 
ence  of  strict  discipline  and  habitual  obedience.  The  sailors,  on 
the  contrary,  when  their  ship  is  paid  off,  are  tamed  adrift,  and 
so  completely  scattered  abroad,  tnat  the^  generally  lose,  in  the 
riotous  dissipation  of  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  da3r8,  all  they 
have  learned  of  good  order  during  the  previons  three  or  four 
years.  Even  when  both  parties  are  placed  on  board  of  ship, 
and  the  general  discipline  maintained  in  its  fiillest  operation, 
the  inflnenco  of  regnlar  order  and  exact  subordination  is  at 
least  twice  as  great  over  the  marines  as  it  evor  can  be  over  the 
snilors.  Many,  I  may  say  most  of  their  duties  are  entirely 
diflerent.  It  ts  true,  both  the  marines  and  the  seamen  pull  and 
haul  at  certain  ropes  leading  along  the  qoarter-deck ;  both 
assist  in  scrubbing  and  washing  the  decks ;  both  eat  salt  jimk, 
drink  grog,  sleep  m  hsmraocks,  and  keep  watch  at  night ;  but 
in  almost  every  other  thing  they  differ.  A  s  far  as  the  marines 
are  concerned,  the  sails  would  never  be  let  fall,  or  reefed,  or 
rolled  np.  There  is  even  a  positive  Admiralt^  order  against 
their  being  made  to  go  aloft ;  and,  according! Vt  a  marine  m  the 
rigging  it  about  as  riih'culous  and  helpless. an *object,^a8  a  sailor 
would  prove  if  thrust  into  a  tight,  well  pipe-clayed  pair  of  pan- 
taloons, and  barrel  round  the  throat  with  a  stiff  stock. 

In  short,  wiUiont  going  further,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
colour  of  their  clothing,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  on, 
do  not  differ  more  from  one  another  th6n  the  duties  and  habits  of 
the  marines  and  sailors.  Jack  wears  a  blue  jacket,  and  Johnny 
wears  a  red  one.  Jack  would  sooner  take  a  ronnd  dozen  than 
be  seen  with  a  pair  of  braces  across  his  shoolders ;  while  the 
marine,  if  deprived  of  his  suspemors,  would  speedily  be  left 
sans  wlotte*  A  thorough -going,  barrack  bred,  regnlar-baiH 
marine  in  a  ship  of  which  the  seigeant-major  truly  loves  his 
art  has,  witiiout  any  exaggerated  metaphor,  been  compared  to  a 
man  who  has  swallowed  a  ss#of  fire-irons ;  the  tongs  represent- 
ing the  legs,  the  pocker  the  backbone,  and  the  shovel  the  ne<^ 
and  head.  While,  on  tne  other  hand,  your  sailor-man  is  to  be 
likened  to  nothing,  except  one  of  those  delicious  figures  in  the 
fantoccini  show-boxes,  where  the  lap,  arms,  and  head  are 
flnn^  loosely  about  to  the  ri^ht  and  let^  no  one  bone  apparently 
having  the  slightest  oi^anic  connexion  with  any  other;  the 
whole  bein)^  an  afiidr  of  strings,  and  universal  joints ! 

The  marines  live,  day  and  night,  in  the  afier  part  of  the  ship, 

dose  to  the  apartments  of  the  oflicers ;  their  an^^-cbest  is 
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placod  on  the  qnarter-deck ;  their  duties,  even  in  the  cases 
where  they  are  ino»t  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  seamen,  gproup 
them  well  aft.  The  marines  are  exclusively  planted  as  sentries 
at  the  cabin  doors  of  the  captain  and  officers ;  and  even  the 
look-out  men  on  the  quarters,  at  night,  are  taken  from  the 
royal  corps.  To  all  Ihis  it  may  be  added,  that  the  marines 
furnish  the  officers  with  such  small  service,  in  the  way  of  at- 
tendance, as  they  may  require,  and  generally  wait  at  table* 

In  a  well-known  instance  of  mutiny  on  board  a  frigate^  the 
operation  of  these  principles  was  shown  in  a  most  strd^ing 
manner.  The  captain  was  one  of  that  class  of  officers,  now 
happily  extinct,  « hos^  chief  authority  consisted  of  severity. 
To  such  an  excess  was  this  pushed,  that  his  ship*8  conrpany,  it 
appears,  were  at  length  roused  to  actual  revolt,  and  proceeded 
in  a  tumultuous,  but  apparently  resolute  body,  to  the  quarter- 
deck. It  is  extremely  curious  to  remark,  tliat  the  same  stem 
system  of  tliscipline  which  had  driven  the  seamen  into  revolt, 
had  likewise  been  applied  to  the  marines  without  weakening 
their  paramount  sense  of  duty  under  any  circomstances.  Such, 
at  all  events,  was  the  force  of  habit  and  discipline,  that  when 
the  captain  ordered  them  to  fall  in,  they  formed  instantly,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  acroaa  the  deck.  At  hU  farther  orders, 
they  loaded  their  muskets  wMi  ball,  and  screwed  on  their 
buyonets.  Had  the  corps  now  proved  traitors,  all  must  have 
been  lost ;  but  the  captain,  who  with  all  his  faults  of  temper 
and  system,  was  yet  a  great,  and  gallant,  and  clever-beaaed 
officer,  calculated  with  good  reason  upon  a  di&reot  result. 
Turning  first  to  the  mutineers,  he  called  out, 
••  ril  attend  to  you  directly  !" 

And  then  addressing  the  soldiers,  he  said  with  a  tone  of  tnch 
perfect  confidence  of  manners  and  so  slightly  interrogative  as 
to  furnish  its  own  answer. 
*•  You'll  stand  by  your  king  and  country  ?" 
The  naarines,  thus  appealed  to,  said  nothing,  bnt  grasped  their 
firearms  with  an  air  of  fixed  resolution.  It  was  exactly  one 
of  those  occasions  when  silence  gives  the  most  expressive  of 
all  ocmsents  ;  and  the  captain,  assured  that  if  he  were  now  only 
true  in  himself,  the  suldiers  would  be  true  to  their  duty,  ex- 
claimed, 

*^  Then  royal  and  loyal  marines,  we  don't  care  a  damn  for 
the  bluejackets!" 

And,  stepping  forward,  he  seized  the  principal  ringleaders  by 
the  throat,  one  with  each  hand,  and  calling  out,  in  a  voice  like 
thunder,  to  the  rest^  instantly  to  move  o£f  Uie  quarter-deck,  he 
consigned  the  astonished  and  deserted  culprits  to  the  master  at 
arms,  by  whom  they  were  speedily  and  quiet  Iv  placed  in  double 
irons — and  the  whole  mutiny  was  at  an  end  ! 

The  successful  issue  of  the  recent  mutiny,  and  his  well 
grounded  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  had  taught  him  to 
believe  that  he  could  command  the  services  of  his  people^  not 
only  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  at  moments  of  utmost  need. 
Here  was  his  grand  mistake.  The  obedience  he  exacted  at  the 
point  of  the  lash  had  no  heartiness  in  it ;  and  when  the  time 
came  that  the  argument  of  force  could  no  lon^r  be  used,  and 
when  the  bayonets  of  the  marines  had  lost  their  terrors,  there 
was  read  to  him,  and  m  letters  of  blood,  the  bitterest  lesson 
of  retributive  justice  that  perhaps  was  ever  pronounced  to  any 
officer  smce  the  banning  of  the  naval  service. 

The  frigate  under  command  of  this  energetic  officer,  when 
in  company  with  another  ship,  chased  two  French  frigates  off  the 
Isle  of  France.  As  his  ship  sailed  much  faster  than  her  con. 
sort,  he  soon  outstripped  her,  and  closed  with  the  enemy  single- 
handed.  The  Frenpnmen«  seeing  only  one  ship  near  them, 
sjid  the  other  far  astern,  shortens  sail,  and  prepared  for  the 
attack,  which,  however,  thev  could  hardly  suppose  would  be 
undertaken  by  one  ship.  In  this  expectation,  however,  they 
underrated  the  g^ant  spirit  of  her'commander,  who,  unques- 
tionably, was  one  of  the  brarest  officers  in  the  service.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  he  deemed  himself,  at  this  critical  moment  of 
his  fiite,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  to  possess  such  an 
opportunity  for  distinction.  Seeing  the  enemy*s  frigate  within 
his  reach,  and  well  knowing  what  his  men  could  execute  if 
they  chose, — never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  they  would  fiul 
him  at  this  pinch,— he  exclamed,  in  the  greatest  rapture,  ^  We 
shall  take  them  both  I  steer  right  for  them  !  and  now,  my 
brave  lads,  stand  to  your  guns,  j  and  show  what  you  are  made 
of  I" 

This  was  the  last  order  he  ever  gave  !  The  men  obeyed,  and 
stood  to  their  guns,  like  galUnt  fellows  as  thev  were ;  but  they 
stood  there  only  to  be  shot  to  death.  They  folded  their  arms, 
and  neither  loaded  nor  fired  a  single  shot  in  answer  to  the  peal- 
ing  broadsides  which  the  unresisted  and  astonished  enemy  were 
pouring  feist  upon  them  !  Now  had  arrived  the  dreadful  mo- 
ment of  revenge  for  them— as  their  captain,  who  was  soon 


struck  down  like  the  rest,  lived  only  long  enough  to  see  tlw 
cause  of  his  failure,  and  to  witness  the  flocking  sight  of  ha 
rallant  self-devoted  crew  cnt  to  piece*,  ratker  than  move  tkeir 
hands  to  fire  one  gun  to  save  the  credit  of  their  comwumder — 
all  anmaertUionfir  their  own  Uvea,  or  fir  the  htmxmr  ef  their 
country,  appearing  to  be  absorbed  in  their  desperate  deter. 
mination  to  prove  at  last  how  completely  they  had  ii  in  their 
power  to  show  their  sense  of  the  unjtut  treatment  tkay  had 
received.~-HaWs  Fragments. 

OLD  FOOT-PATHS. 
Stiles  and  foot-paths  are  vanishing  everywhere  There 
is  nothing  upon  which  the  advance  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion  has  made  so  serious  an  inroad.*  As  land  has  increased 
in  yalnc,  wastes  and  heaths  have  been  parceUed  out  and 
enclosed,  but  seldom  have  foot-paths  been  left.  The  poet 
and  the  naturalist,  who  before  had,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
real  property  In  them,  have  had  no  sdlotment.  They  have 
been  totally  driven  out  of  the  promised  land.  Goldsmith 
complained  in  his  day,  that 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
\  Takei  up  a  ipace  that  many  poor  sui^Hed ; 

Space  for  his  Uke,  his  parl(*s  extended  boundi, 

Spnce  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  Ifmos  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robb*d  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  Ihdr  growth : 

His  seat,  where  sobtary  sptMrts  are  seen. 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  gre^i. 

And  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  pressure  of  contigwms 
pride  has  driven  farther,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  public 
from  the  rich  man^s  lands.     *'  They  make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace.**     Even  the  quiet  and  picturesque  foot-path 
that  led  across  his  fields,  or  stole  along  his  wood-side,  giT- 
ing  to  the  poor  man  with  his  burden  a  cooler  and  nearer 
cut  to  the  village,  is  become  a  nuisance.     One  would  have 
thought  that  the  rustic  labourer,  with  his    sithe  on  his 
shoulder,  or  his  bill-hook  and  hedging  mittens  in  his  hand, 
the  cottage-dame  in  her  black  bonnet  and  scarlet  cloak, 
the  neat  village  maiden,  in  the  sweetness  of  health  and  sim- 
plicity, or  the  boy  strolling  along  full  of  life  and  curiosity, 
might  have  had  sufficient  interest  in  themselves,  for  a  cul- 
tivated taste  not  merely  to  tolerate,  but  to  welcome — pass- 
ing occasionally  at  a  distance  across  the  park  or  wood,  as 
objects  agreeably  enlivening  the  stately  solitude  of  the  hall. 
But  they  have  not ;  and  what  is  more,  they  are  commonly 
the  most  jealous  of  pedestrian  trespassers,  who  seldom  visit 
their  own  estates,  but  permit  the  seasons  to  scatter  their 
charms  around  their  villas  and  rural  possessions  without 
the  heart  to  enjoy,  or  even  the  presence  to  behold  them. 
How  often  have  I  myself  been  arrested  in  some  long-fre- 
quented  dale^ — in  some  spot  endeared  by  its  own  beauties 
and  the  fiwcinations  of  memory — by  a  board  exhibiting  in 
giant  characters, "  Stopped  by  av  order  of  Sessioxs,** 
and  denouncing  the  terrors  of  the  law  upon  trespassers ! 
This  is  a  little  too  much.     I  would  not  be  querulous  for 
the  poor  against  the  rich.     I  would  not  teach  them  to  look 
with  an  envious  and  covetous  eye  upon  their  villas,  lawns, 
cattle,  and  equipage ;  but  when  the  path  of  immemorial 
usage  is  doseid,  when  the  little  streak,  almost  as  fine  as  a 
mathematical  line,  along  the  wealthy  man's  ample  field,  is 
grudgingly  erased,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  indignation  at 
the  pitiful  monopoly.     Is  there  no  village  champion  to  be 
found,  bold  enough  to  put  in  his  protest  against  these  en- 
croachments,— to  assert  the  public  right  ? — for  a  right  it  is, 
as  authentic  as  that  by  which  the  land  is  itself  held,  and  as 
clearly  acknowledged  by  the  laws.       Is  there  no  local 
"  Hampden,  with  dauntless  breast,"  to  «  withstand  the 
petty  tyrants  of  the  fields,**  and  to  save  our  good  old  foot-paths? 
If  not,  we  shall  in  a  few  years  be  doomed  to  the  highways 
and  the  hedges ;  to  look,  like  Dives,  from  a  sultry  region 
of  turnpikes,  into  a  pleasant  one  of  verdure  and  foliage 
which  we  nuiy  not  approach.    Already,  the  stranger,  4f  he 
lose  his  way,  is  in  jeopardy  of  falling  into  the  horrid  fangs 
of  a  steel  trap ;   the  botanist  enters  a  wood  to  gather  a 


•  For  six  or  eight  miles  around  Edinburgh  especially.  The  Earl  of 
Rosslyn  is  unpopular  at  present ;  and  we  do  not  aflbct  to  be  tietter 
pleased  with  hb  conduct  than  our  neighbours ;  but  he  deserves  the 

Kaise  of  fK>f  shutting  up  hU  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  £«k,  while 
e  n^or  proprietors  seem  alVaid  their  poiMtsions  will  run  away  unlrts 
they  are  kept  do«e  cagrd.  (^  r\r\n\o 
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floirer,  and  is  shot  with  a  spring^in;  death  hunts  our 
ddk  and  copses,  and  the  poet  complains,  in  regretful  notes, 
that  he 

Wandas  away  to  die  field  and  glsn. 

Far  as  he  may  fiar  the  geotlemeo.— Uowrrr. 

FIELD-PATHS. 

BT  THE   AUTHOR  OF  CORN-LAW   BHTME8. 

Patii  of  the  quiet  fields  !  that  oft  of  yore 
CalTd  me  at  mom,  on  Shenstone^s  page  to  pore ; 
Oh  poor  man*8  footpath !  where,  <<  at  evening^s  close,** 
He  stopped  to  pluck  the  woodbine  and  the  rose, 
Shaking  the  dew-drops  from  the  wild-brier  bowers, 
That  stooped  beneath  their  load  of  summer  flowers, 
Then  ey'd  the  west,  still  bright  with  fading  flame. 
As  whistling  homeward  by  the  wood  he  came ; 
Sfweet,  dewy,  sunny,  flowery  footpath,  thou 
Art  gone  for  ever,  like  the  poor  man*s  cow  I 
No  more  the  wandering  townsman's  Sabbath  smile  ; 
yo  more  the  hedger^  waiting  on  the  etile 
For  tardy  Jane  ;  no  more  the  muttering  bard. 
Startling  the  heifer,  near  the  lone  farm-yard ; 
No  more  the  pious  youth,  with  book  in  hand. 
Spelling  the  words  he  (am  would  understand, 
Shall  bless  thy  mazes,  tohen  the  village  bell 
Sounds  o^er  the  river,  sqften*d  up  the  dell. 
But  from  the  parlour  of  the  loyal  inn, 
The  GrcAt  Unpaid,  who  cannot  err  or  sin, 
Shall  see,  well  pleased,  the  pomp  of  Lawyer  Ridge, 
And  poor  Squire  GrubVs  stary*d  maids,  and  dandy 

bridge. 
Where  youngling  fishers,  in  the  grassy  lane, 
Ptirloiu*d  their  tackle  from  the  brood-mare*s  mane, 
And  truant  urchins,  by  the  riyer's  brink, 
Caught  the  fledged  throstle  as  it  stoopM  to  drink. 
Or  with  the  ramping  colt,  all  joyous,  play*d, 
Ch*  scai^  the  owlet  in  the  blue  belled  shade* 


VSEFUZi  NOnOBS. 

BsKR  paoM  SooAE. — For  making  ezoelleot  ale  or  table 
keer,  it  i«  not  abtolotely  neeessary  to  ate  malt.  To  ooooeive 
thas  Miluect  rightly,  we  must  conoder  that  it  is  the  sugar  of  the 
salt  which  andergoes  fienoentatioo,  and  that  any  other  sugar 
win  ferment  ju^t  as  well,  although  no  other  sugar  is  so  cheap. 
Economy  and  long  habit  have  established  malt-  sugar  as  a  brew- 
iaff  material,  bat  cane-sngar  will  afford  an  excellent  drink. 
To  perwMM  residing  in  the  coantnr,  and  far  from  breweries,  as 
wdl  as  those  who  do  not  choose  the  great  tronble  of  managing 
iBBit,  this  is  a  TalnaWe  fact.  Another  advantage  of  caoe-sogar 
19,  that  the  apparatus  necessary  lor  eooverting  it  into  beer  b 
wmmth  mon  simple ;  all  that  is  required,  is  a  cask  which  has 
mm  b«Bg  hole,  or  has  it  well  stopped  up.  This  is  to  be  set  staod- 
ioi^  oo  cither  of  its  ends ;  a  cock  b  to  be  fixed  in  one  of  the 
■tatvas,  about  an  inch  above  the  bottom  chimb,  so  that  in  draw- 
ls odT  the  liquor,  the  sediment  cannot  also  run.  In  the  centre 
of  the  top  of  the  cask,  that  n,  hi  the  centre  of  iu  other  end,  a 
bole  w  to  be  bored,  of  such  site  as  will  admit  a  large  bottle-cork. 
Lei  oa  soppoee  that  the  cask  holds  10  gallons,  and  the  dri^nk  b 
tar  be  tolerably  strong  ale.  The  proper  quantity  of  bops  re- 
watred  lor  10  gallons  of  ale,  in  ihb  process,  will  be  about  l|lb. 

00  this  quantity,  oontaiaed  in  any  convenient  vessel,  pour  on 

1  Ifafloos  of  boiliag  water;  or,  what  b  mueh  better,  boil  the 
ksps  in  the  water  for  aboot  five  minates,  and  no  more ;  then 
strua  off  the  hops;  in  the  strained  liouor  dissolve  lilbs.  of 
Migar,  and  mix  in  a  pint  of  yeast  of  the  best  quality.  Pour  the 
whole  into  the  cask ;  it  will  soon  begin  to  ferment ;  it  will 
throw  ap  its  yeast  through  the  cork-hole  at  the  top,  and,  this 
bcinr  retained  within  the  external  rim  of  the  chimb,  it  will, 
hr  the  moat  part,  fall  back  into  liquor,  and  run  back  into  the 
caik.  It  will  require,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  summer, 
»  aacfa  as  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  complete  the  ferments- 
tioo.  For  the  last  fortnight  the  cork  may  be  generally  kept  in 
the  hole ;  hot  sbookl,  once  every  two  days  be  removed,  to  give 
vtat  to  the  fixed  air,  and  then  replaced.  When  the  fermenta- 
tioB  appears  at  an  end,  the  taste  of  the  socar  will  almost  entirely 
hsve  dmppeared,  it  will  be  barely  perceptible.  The  cork  may 
tJieo  be  permanently  driven  in,  and  in  four  days  the  ale  will  be 
it  for  dnuight,  or  for  bottling.  As  to  the  quality  ol  the  sugar, 
k  «  a  Bitter  oi  tittle  consequence  ;  white  sugar  will  afford  an 
tk  Ksrt^f  eoloared  ;  brown  sugar  will  invpart  proportionate 


colour,  and  not  ouite  so  pure  a  flavonr.  Should  colour  be  an 
obiect,  it  may  oe  communicated  by  the  raspings  of  an  over- 
baked  loaf,  or  by  scorched  treacle ;  bnt  this  is  matter  of  little 
moment.  The  arink  will  spontaneously  fine  itself.  To  persons 
who  have  acquired  an  inveterate  predilection  for  the  abominable 
and  varied  flavours  which  the  skill  of  the  brewer  enables  him 
to  communicate,  this  pure  and  simple  drink  may  be  less  pleas- 
ing ;  but  it  is  singular  how  soon  the  consumer  acquires  a  high 
relish  for  it,  and  prefers  it  to  every  other.  There  is  a  punty 
of  taste  belonging  to  it  quite  difierent  from  the  indescribable 
jumble  of  tastes  so  perceptible  in  common  ales,  and  a  light 
sharpness,  combined  with  tenuity,  which  is  mpch  more  agree- 
able than  the  glutinous  or  mucilaginous  softness  of  even  the 
best  ales.  But  it  has  one  advantage  which  places  it  above  all 
competition,  and  that  is  its  lightness  on  the  stomach ;  this, 
when  compared  with  the  sickly  heaviness  of  malt-ale,  is  really 
remarkable.  The  whiter  the  sugar  the  lighter  will  be  the  ale ; 
and  a^  greatly  conduces  to  the  same  end,  provided  that  the 
drink  IS  sound,  which  b  best  insured  by  bottling.  Hi>ps  are 
not  the  only  bitter  which  may  be  made  use  of  for  preparing  and 
flavouring  such  ales ;  others  can  much  more  conveniently  be 
procured  in  certain  situations.  Mixtures,  in  various  propor- 
tions, of  wormwood,  powdered  hitter  oranges,  gentian  root,  and 
rind  of  Seville  oranges,  will  afford  an  excellent  bitter,  perhaps* 
more  wholesome  than  hops,  and,  if  skilfully  combined,  to  tho 
full  as  palitable ;  in  thb  poaitisn  the  brewers  cannot  refuse  to 
bear  me  out,  for  reasons  with  which  many  of  them  are  acquaint- 
ed. Gentian,  and  particulariy  quassia,  must  be  used  sparingly ; 
for  the  bitterness  of  these  b  of  so  Itsu'ng  and  penetrating  a 
kind,  that  much  of  it  b  sure  to  be  disagreeable.  It  has  been 
shown  by  M.  Dubrnnfaut,  that  a  good  beer  can  be  procured 
fioro  potatoes;  the  potatoes  are  to  be  grated  to  a  pulp  ;  this  is 
to  be  well  mixed  with  boiling  water,  and  eround  barley-malt  is 
to  be  added.  The  liquid  being  drawn  off,  is  to  be  hopped  in 
the  usual  way.  yeaitt  added,  and  the  fermentation  induced.  The 
beer  thus  produced,  after  being  bottled,  was  found  greatly  to 
resemble  Paris  beer.  In  certain  parts  of  Ireland  an  excellent 
beer  b  brewed  from  parsnips,  by  a  process  somewhat  like  the 
foregoing,  except  that  no  malt  is  utied  ;  the  bitter  employed  is 
hops.  In  short,  malt  b  by  no  means  necesnary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wholesome  and  agreeable  beers.— XondierV  Cydopadta ; 
Domestic  Economy* 

The  Uses  or  thb  Beambli— The  shrub  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  despising,  and  which  b  only  used  by  the  chance, 
passenger  oocasionallv  plackiog  its  fruit,  possesses,  however, 
several  advantages  which  deserve  our  attention.  It  is  now  to 
be  found  in  every  bank  and  ditch.  About  the  braes  opposite 
Hawthomden,  and  by  the  side  of  the  path  by  the  river-side,  so 
iniquitonsly  shnt  up,  bramble-berries  wont  to  be  found  in  pro* 
fiision;  but  in  the  vale  of  Cl^de,  between  Lanark  and  Hamil. 
ton,  thb  becomes  a  rtcA  frmt.  Its  roots,  when  dried  in  the 
shade,  cut  into  small  fragments,  and,  taken  in  the  shape  of  a 
weak  infusion,  form  one  of  the  best  specifics  against  obstinate 
coughs.    Its  long  branches  can,  in  cases  of  need,  be  used  as 

ds ;  and  its  nmit  produces  an  excellent  wine,  the  mode  of 
making  which  b  as  foIk>«rs : — Five  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
with  one  of  honey  and  six  of  wine,  are  taken  and  boiled ;  the 
firoth  b  skimmed  off,  the  fire  removed,  and  the  mixture  beii^ 
passed  through  a  linen  cloth,  is  left  to  ferment.  It  b  then 
boiled  anew,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  suitable  cask.  In 
Provence,  bramble- berries  are  used  to  give  a  deep  coloor  to 
particular  wines. 

ODE  TO  FREEDOM, 
ar  DAVID  VEDDta. 
In  youth  I  adored  thee,  and  knelt  at  thy  shrine  ; 
In  manhood  I  worship  thecL  Spirit  divine : 
When  my  lart  pulse  shall  tnroo,  when  my  bst  si^  b  sighing. 
If  thy  presence  b  there,  there  b  bliss  even  in  dying. 

Thy  fiines  have  been  thronsed,  in  days  that  are  past. 

With  ardent  adorers  m  multitudes  vast ; 

The  priests  at  thine  altar  have  mmistered  well, 

Leonidas,  Washington,  WaUao^  and  Tell ! 

Enrobed  in  thy  vestments  in  Bannock's  red  field, 

Thy  patriot  sons  made  Plantagenet  ybid ; 

With  the  flesh  of  his  minions  the  eagles  were  gorged, 

And  he  writhed  and  bbsphemed  in  the  chains  he  had  forged. 

What' tho*  over  Poland,  all  blighted  and  waste, 
Barbarians  stalk  at  a  despot's  behest ; 
There,  each  rock  b  an  altar,  each  grave  b  a  shrine. 
Where  thy  votaries  shall  worship  yet,  Spirit  diviueL  ^Tp 
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SCRAPS. 

0RI6INAI«   AND   SELECTED. 

Life  ik  a  Pig-sty Lord  Decrhurat's  antipathy  to 

soap  and  water  is  generally  known.  One  night,  during 
the  time  that  Sophia  Dcbouchotte  (now  Lady  Berwick) 
was  living  under  his  protection,  his  Lordship  being  rather 
<«  Bacchi  plenus,"  was  extolling  the  charms  and  manners 
of  his  mistress  to  the  Club  at  Whites',  and  concluded  his 
eulogy  with  the  following  trope — **  In  fact,  I  live  only  in 
Sophia's  eyes."—"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Lord  Alvanley, 
«  for  I  obserred  she  had  a  sty  in  them,  the  last  time  I  saw 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  recently  gave  a  grand  dinner 
at  Pompeii,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  baths.  Many  of  the 
guests  were  conveyed  thither  in  one  of  our  omnibuses,  con- 
taining twenty-flve  persons.  The  passage  of  this  stupend- 
ous modem  machine,  foUowed  by  several  elegant  English 
carriages,  along  the  narrow  streets  of  this  antique  town, 
formed  a  most  singular  spectade.  An  attempt  at  an  exca- 
vation n'as  made  during  the  dinner,  but  was  not  •ucce«M. 

LoNDOK  Porter. — Except  in  Dublin,  this  beverage  has 
never  been  equalled  in  point  of  strength  and  flavour.  Imi- 
tations have  bewi  tried  with  great  exertion  and  outlay  of 
capital,  in  different  parts  of  the  (jountry,  but  they  can  all 
be  detected  by  their  burnt  tast^,  and  beai-  no  comparison  to 
the  rich,  full  body  of  the  genuine  London  porter.  This  ge- 
nerous liquid,  as  is  weU  known,  is  always  drunk  out  of 
pewter  or  sUver  pots,  which  impart  a  finer  flavour  to  the 
mouth  of  the  drinker  than  if  glass  or  earthemvare  were 
used.  The  reason  for  this  can  be  scientifically  accounted 
for,  by  the  electro-chemical  action  which  is  going  on  be- 
twixt the  acid  of  the  porter  and  the  melal ;  and,  therefore, 
the  popular  taste  is  quite  correct  in  adhering  to  pe^vter 
pots.  The  Scotch,  who  import  London  porter  to  a  large 
extent,  do  not  seem  to  be  aAvarc  of  this  remarkable  feet,  as 
they  always  drink  the  liquor  from  glass  tumblers.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  mUlions  of  barrels  of  porter  or  strong 
beer  are  made  annually  in  England ;  in  1830,  the  quan- 
tity exported  was  74,902  barrels.  .  .     ,    ,  .,    , 

Arctic  Land  ExPBDrrioN — We  rejowe  to  learn,  that 
an  expediuon  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Seas,  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  in  the  following  sUteraont,  is  at  last 
finally  determined  upon— to  proceed  without  deUy,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Back,  by  way  of  Canada, 
and,  early  in  the  spring,  to  move  towards  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  tidce  a  ww-m 
intcwst  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  intended 
that  Captain  Back,  without  deviating  from  the  main 
object  of  his  mission,  shall  avail  himself  of  every  on- 
POTtunity  that  may  occur  to  enrich  the  scientific  world, 
and  that,  before  his  return,  he  will  have  explored  those 
unknown  regions  between  Point  Turnagam,  where  Gap- 
tain  Franklin  finished  his  journey,  and  the  furthermost 
point  to  the  west,  reached  by  Captain  Parry,  and  thus 
wmd  up  the  main  object  of  those  two  exnedition8--it 
beiniF  supposed,  from  the  rein  deer  and  musk  oxen  being 
found  on  Melville  Island,  that  the  land  is  either  con- 
tJnuous  or  divided  only  by  narrow  straits. 

Friendly  Socibtibs.— A  stetement  has  been  exhibit- 
ed, showing,  in  a  very  strikrag  view,  the  great  benefiu 
and  relief  which  Friendly  Societies  are  calculated  to 
afford  at  a  period  of  unexampled  calamity  like  the  pre- 
sent. Since  the  cholera  appeared  at  Inverness,  the 
number  of  deaths  applicable  to  the  different  soaeties 
amounte4  to  74.  The  sum  of  L.5  as  allowed  by  each 
society  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  each  per- 
son; and  when  it  U  taken  into  consideration  that  se- 
veral of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  belonged  to  more  tlian 
one  society,  there  is  here  a  sum  of  L.400  appliwi,  in  a 
very  short  period,  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted ; 
and  the  relief  is  afforded  at  a  crisis  when  its  value  can  be 
more  peculiarly  appreciated— when  the  harrowed  feelings 
of  the  relatives  are  gratified  by  being  able  to  pay  the  last 
and  most  sacred  duty  to  the  remains  of  their  friends  in 
decency  and  propriety.  Can  we  make  a  more  forcible 
appeal  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  instituUons,  and  t^  the 
prudenceof  the  working-classef  becoming mcmbert  of  them? 


Financial  Reform.— In  order  to  acquire  sooM^hiiig  Kke  a 
tolerabl]^  accurate  uoderitaodin^  of  what  our  L^Mainn  hxm 
been  doing  with  our  money,  it  is  necessary  to  .go  bade  ta  soil 
distant  period,  that  we  may  be  able  to  contrast  what  oar  eipsu 
ditore  was  with  what  it  now  isi  The  psriod  we  shall  sdect  is 
the  year  1790 ;  because  a  report  of  a  (>mniittae  of  the  Hmne 
of  Commons  having  given  an  exact  account  of  the  expeoditare 
of  that  year,  we  shall  be  safe  from  error  in  roaktog  use  of  that 
account.  This  account  shews  that  the  whole  ezpeoditors  4MI 
the  army  in  thai  year  was  L.1.84i.l63 ;  oa  the  navy. 
L. 2,000,000;  ou  the  ordnance,  L.S75,000;  on  the  natiouJ 
debt,  L.  10,817,972;  and  that  the  total  expenditure  in  1790^ 
was  no  more  than  L.15,969,178.  The  annual  scoouot  of  tbe 
public  expenditure  hid  before  the  House  of  CommoDStbis  year, 
shews  that  it  amounted  for  the  year  1832  to  L.  47, 128^898. 
But  to  this  must  be  added  about  L.4,000,000,  which  n  expend- 
ed in  collecting  the  revenue ;  making  the  actual  established  ex- 
penditure of  MS  United  Kingdom  something  mors  thaa  Fimr- 
oNx  Millions,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  profoood  peaee.— . 
T€(i^9  Alagazine* 

Tax  CnoLxaA  iir  the  UitrrxD  States.— At  the  dais  of 
the  Ust  sccounts  from  New  York,  the  maUdy  had  decreased 
in  virulence  in  that  city ;  but  the  deaths  and  new  cases  were 
suflicientlv  numerous  to  excite  alarm.  Even  respectable  fie- 
males,  when  they  have  occasion  to  go  out,  either  on  bosi' 
ness  or  pleasure,  invariaby  adopt  the  precaution  of  display, 
ing  a  card,  which  is  attached  round  their  necks,  with  soom 

iuch  directions  as  the  following :  "  My  name  is ;  aboBM 

I  be  seised  with  Cholera,  do  not  take  oie  to  the  hospitid,  bat  t» 
my  residence,  No.  —  in  —  street.** 

Da.  f  Johnson  on  PopuLAa  a  no  Useful  Prxachikg.^- 
I  talked  of  preaching  and  of  the  great  success  which  thaae 
called  Methoidists  have-— Johnson,  *'  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their 
expressing  themselves  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  do  good  to  the  common  neeple,  and  whidi 
clergymen  of  learning  and  genius  ought  to  uo  from  a  practice 
of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their  congregations ;  a  principle 
for  which  they  will  be  praised  bj  men  of  sense.  To  insist 
sgatnit  drunkenness  as  a  crime,  because  it  debsses  reason,  die 
noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  cewauiDo 
people,  but  to  iell  them  they  may  die  in  a  fit  of  dmnWtiMS, 
and  show  them  how  dreadful  that  would  be  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression.  Str^  when  ^our  Scotch  cler^  give  m 
their  homely  maimer,  religion  will' soon  decay  in  that  caumtxy. 
Let  this  oUervation,  as  Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever  remernKT- 
ed. — BoaveW^  Johnson, 


Besides  iq^pearing  in  Weekly  Numbebs,  the  SCHOOLMASTER 
is  published  in  Montiilt  Pasts,  which,  stitched  In  a  neat  conx, 
contain  at  much  letter-preu,of  good  execution,  atanj  of  the  Isige 
Bfonthly  Periodicals :  A  Tsblc  of  Coutcnts  wiU  be  given  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  when,  at  the  weekig  cost  of  three -kalfyemce^  a  hand.  - 
some  Toloine  of  838  pages,  super-oroyal  tisc,  may  be  bound  up,  ooa* 
talning  much  matter  worthy  of  presenration. 

Pabt  II.,  containing  the  five  September  Nonters,  with  JOHN. 
8T0NE*S  MONTHLY  BBOISTER,  may  be  had  of  all  the  Book. 
sellers.  Price  Od.  For  the  accommodation  of  weekly  readen,  the 
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ALL-HALLOW  EVE. 
THE  SCOTCH  HALLOW  E'EN. 
About  the  time  this  number  of  the  School3iastEr  comes 
Into  the  hands  of  oar  young  readers,  preparations  will  be 
waking,  and  inritations  giving,  for  the  due  celebration  of 
iht  social  Astirities  and  ancient  mysteries  of  Hallow 
E*KX.    On  «  hauding^  Hallow  E'en**  Bums  is,  and  ever 
will  rwyaia  classic  authority,  and  Bums,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house  in  the  kingdom. 
All-Hallow  Eve  is  the  eve,  or  tfiffil  of  All  SainUi*  Daf — 
the  1st  of  November.    It  is  accordingly  celebrated  on  the 
last  day  of  October.    As  a  church  festival,  it  is  said  by  an- 
tiquarians to  correspond  with  the  Ferialia  of  the  Romans, 
OQ  which'  day  tliey  sacrificed   in  honour  of   the   dead, 
oflering  up  prayen  to  them,  and  making  oblations.    The 
CShorch  of  Borne  eonaecrates  it  to  Saints  en  masse,  including 
all  whem  the  limilsd  number  of  366  days  cannot  compre- 
httid.     Bonfires  were  made  on  this  night  in  many  parts  of 
SooUand,  IitlaBd,  and  in  Wales;  but  the  Hallow  Even 
blteme  is  new  nearly  fiillen  into  desuetude.    From  a  letter  in 
one  of  Mr.  Hoke's  most  amusing  books,  it  appears  that  the 
costom  of  kindl|ng  Ares  is  still  observed  near.  Paisley.     In 
the  parish  of  Callander,  a  Highland  border  parish,  Hallow 
Eren  fires  were  lighted  in  every  hamlet  or  toun,  and  it  is 
probable  the  custom  still  lingers  in  those  districts.    When 
the  fire  was  burnt  <Rit,  the  ashes  were  swept  up  into  a  line, 
in  form  of  a  circle,  near  the  circumference  of  which  a  stone 
Wttf  placed  for  every  member  of  the  families  connected  with 
the  fire ;  and  the  stone  (or  stones)  displaced  or  tumbled 
over  before  next  morning,  foretold  the  death  of  the  fey  or 
d^omad  person  for  whom  it  was  phioed,  before  next  Hallow 
Bren.     In  the  parish  of  l^erait,  dry  heath,  broom,  and 
iaz-dreasii^  were  tied  upon  a   pole,   the  fogot  kindled, 
and  eanied  roond  the  village  by  a  person  running,  attended 
by    a  crowd   of  followers.     These  Hallow  Even  fogots 
made  a  brilliant  illumination  through  the  parish  in  a  dark 
night.     Antiquarians  derive  this  custom  from  the  proces- 
Mona*  of  the  Romans,  and  other  ancient  nations^  who  bore 
taichei  TDOnd  the  tooibs  of  their  aiyxstors.    Ovio  states 
that  when  those  rites  were  neglected,  the  dead  left  their 
tOBihs  and  went  howling  abont  the  streets,  till  the  custo- 
■try  honearB  were  paid  to  their  manes.    From  Bravo, 
OM  of  th0  mat  dsUghtfbl  of  awtiqnarian  gossips,  we  learn 

^  On  this  night  young  people  in  the  north  of  England  dire 
fir  apples^  or  catch  at  them,  when  stuck  ufMrn  one  end  of  a 
kind  of  hanging  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  ^ 


I  fixed  a  lighted  candle.  This  they  do  with  their  mouths 
only,  their  hands  being  tied  behind  their  backs.  Prom  the 
custom  of  flinging  nuts  into  the  fire,  or  ci'acking  them  with 
their  teeth,  it  has  likewise  obtained  the  naJbe  of  nut-crack 
night.  In  an  ancient  illuminated  missal  in  Mr.  Donee's 
collection,  a  person  is  represented  balancing  himself  upon 
a  pole  laid  across  two  stools ;  at  the  end  of  the  pole  is  a 
lighted  candle,  from  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  light  an- 
other in  his  hand,  at  the  risk  of  tumbling  into  a  tub  of 
water  placed,  under  him.  A  writer,  about  a  century  ago, 
says,  <  This  is  the  last  day  of  October,  and  the  birth  of 
this  packet  is  partly  owing  to  the  affair  of  this  night  I 
am  alone ;  but  the  lervants  having  demanded  apples,  ale, 
and  nuts,  1  took  the  opportunity  of  running  back  my  own 
annals  of  AUhaUows  Eve  ;  for  you  are  to  know,  my  lord, 
that  I  have  been  a  mere  adept,  a  most  famous  artist,  both 
in  the  colleg:«  and  country,  on  occasion  of  this  amle  chime- 
rical solemnity,''* 

^  Pennant  says,  that  the  young  women  in  Scotland  deter- 
mine the  figure  and  siie  of  their  husbands  by  drawing  cab- 
bages blind-fold  on  Allhallow  Even,  and,  like  the  English, 
fling  nuts  into  the  fire.  It  is  mentioned  by  Bums,  in  a 
note  to  his  poem  on  <  Hallow  E'en,'  that '  The  first  cere- 
mony of  Hallow  E'en  is  pulling  each  a  stock  or  plant  of 
kail.  They  must  go  out  hand  and  hand,  with  eyes  shut, 
and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with.  lU  being  big  or  little, 
straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells— the  husband  or  wife. 
If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  is  tocher,  or 
fortime ;  and  the  taste  of  the  custoc,  that  is  the  heart  of 
the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  diaposi- 
tion.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary 
appellation,  the  runts,  are  placed  somen'here  above  the 
head  of  the  door ;  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people 
whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  aie,  according  to  the 
priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the  names  in  question.'  It 
appears  that  the  Welsh  have  <  a  play  in  which  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  seek  for  an  even-leaved  sprig  of  the  ash  :  and 
the  first  of  either  sex  that  finds  one,  calls  out  Cyniver,  and 
is  answered  by  the  first  of  the  other  that  succeeds;  and 
these  two,  if  the  omen  fails  not,  are  to  be  joined  in  wed- 
lock.'f 

**>  Bums  says,  that  <  Buming  the  nuts  is  a  favourite  charm. 
They  name  the  lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they 
lay  them  in  the  fire ;  and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly 
together,  or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  ' 
issue  of  the  courtship  will  be.'  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in 
Ireland,  when  the  young  women  would  know  if  their 
lovers  are  faithful,  they  put  three  nuts  upon  the  ban  of  the 
mtes,  naming  the  nuts  after  the  lovers.  If  a  nut  cracks  or 
jumps,  the  lover  will  prove  unfaithful ;  if  it  begins  to  blaxe 
or  bum,  he  has  a  regard  foi  the  person  making  the  trial.  ' 
If  the  nuts,  named  after  the  girl  and  her  lover,  bum  to- 
gether, they  will  be  married.     This  sort  of  divination  is 
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alto  used  in  lome  parts  of  Bug  land  at  this  timt.  Gay  men- 
lioBf  it  In  hit  <  SpeU:*^ 

'  Two  hud  nuti  I  threw  Into  tht  flanMb 

And  to  each  not  I  gave  a  iweethearfs  name': 

Thii  wtth  Ae  UmdeUbommce  me  aoee  aiaaaajj. 

That  in  %fiam€  i^fbrigkiut  coUntr  Mated ; 

As  dUned  ike  umt,  to  maif  tMjf  poMsiom  grav. 

For  'twas  thy  not  that  did  so  brighUy  glow  T 
^  There  are  some  lines  by  Chaiies  Graydon,  fitq-^^  On 
Knts  buminf  AUhallows  Ere.* 

<  These  glowing  nuts  are  eablemi  true 

Of  what  in  human  life  we  view ; 

Ihe  llUmatdi'd  cou]^  ftet  and  Anne, 

And  thus,  in  strife  themselves  consumes 

Or,  flrom  each  other  wildly  start. 

And  with  a  noise  for  ever  part 

But  see  the  happy,  happy  pair. 

Of  genuine  love  and  truth  sincere  ; 

Vfith  mutual  fondness  while  they  bum. 

Still  to  each  other  kindly  turn : 

And  as  the  vital  sparks  decay 

Together  gently  sink  away : 

Till  lifers  fierce  ordeal  being  past. 

Their  roini^  ashes  rest  at  last,'** 
The  blue  ckw,  the  three  dishes,  the  opple  ate  at  the 
glassy  the  hemp-^ed  sawing^  the  winning  three  wechts  o* 
naething,  the  drau/dng  the  sark  sleeve,  are  all  familiar 
spells.  The  dropping  of  the  egg  is  less  practised  in  the  Low- 
land  parts  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  the  white  of  the 
raw  egg  is  dropt  in  small  quantities  into  fair  water  in  a 
S^lass  ressel,  when  the  fantastic  floating  forms  into  which 
it  shoots,  afford  sabject  of  divination.  If  a  single  particle 
of  the  yolk  drop  into  the  glass  which  is  to  shadow  forth  a 
young  maiden*s  tbrtune,  her  fate  is  as  certain  as  if  she  had 
lost  the  tap  pickle  in  drawing  the  three  stalks  of  oats.  For 
the  following  selectkm  of  Hallow  Eren  customs  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  HoKE*8  works  >— 

**  At  Aberdeen,  <  The  Midsummer  Bren  Fire,  a  relic  of 
Druidism,  was  kindled  in  some  parts  of  this  county ;  the 
Hallow  Even  fire,  another  relict  of  Druidism,  was  kindled 
in  Buchan.  Various  magic  ceremonies  were  then  celebrated 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  witches  and  demons,  and  to 
prognosticate  to  the  young  their  success  or  disappointment 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  These  being  deroutly  finished, 
the  Hallow  fire  was  kindled,  and  guarded  by  the  male  part 
<if  the  fiunily.  Societies  were  formed,  either  by  pique  or 
humour,  to  scatter  certain  fires,  and  the  attack  and  defence 
were  often  conducted  with  art  and  f^.*  <  But  now — the 
Hallow  fire,  when  kindled,  is  attended  by  children  only ; 
and  the  country  girl,  renouncing  the  rites  of  magic,  endea- 
Tours  to  enchant  her  swain  by  the  charms  of  dnss  and  of 
Industry.'f 

»  «  Pennant  records,  that,  in  North  Wales,  *  there  is  a  cus- 
tom,  upon  All  Saints*  Eve,  of  making  a  great  fire,  called 
Coel  Coeth,  when  every  fomily  about  an  hour  in  the  night, 
makesa  great  bonfire  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  near  the 
house ;  and  when  the  fire  is  almost  extinguished,  every  one 
throws  a  white  stone  into  the  ashes,  having  first  mariced  it, 
then,  having  said  their  prayers,  turning  round  the  fire,  they 
go  to  bed..  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  they 
come  to  search  out  the  stones ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  is 
found  wanting,  they  have  a  notion  that  the  person  who 
threw  it  in  will  die  before  he  sees  another  All  Saints*  Eve.* 
They  also  distribute  soul  cakes  on  all  Souls*  Day,  at  the 
receiving  of  which  poor  people  pray  to  God  to  bless  the  next 
crop  of  wheat. 

*<  Mr.  Owen*s  account  of  the  Bards,  in  Sir  R.  Hoare*8 
*  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales,*  says,  <  The 
autumnal  fire  is  stiU  kindled  in  North  Wales,  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  day  of  November,  and  is  attended  by  many  cere, 
monies ;  such  as  running  throogh  the  fire  and  smoke,  each 
casting  a  stone  into  the  fire,  and  all  running  off  at  the  con- 
clusion to  escape  fh>m  the  black  shorUtaUed  sow;  then 
supping  upon  parsnips,  nuts,  and  apples;  catching  at  an 
Apple  suspended  by  a  string  with  the  mouth  alone^  and  the 


same  by  an  apple  in  a  tub  of  water ;  each  thiowittg^  nut 
into  the  fire,  and  thdse  that  bum  bright  betoken  prosperity 
to  the  owners  through  the  following  year,  but  those  (hat 
bum  black  and  crackle  denote  misfortune.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  stones  are  searched  for  In  the  fire,  and  if 
any  be  missing  they  betide  ill  to  those  that  threw  them  in.' 

<<  At  St.  KUda,  on  Hallow  £*en  night,  they  baked  <a 
large  cake  in  form  of  a  triangle,  fiirroweid  round,  and  which 
was  to  hi  all  eaten  that  night.'*  In  England  there  are 
still  some  parts  wherein  the  grounds  are  illuminated  upon 
the  eve  of  All  Souls,  by  bearing  round  them  straw,  or  other 
fit  materials,  kindled  into  a  blaxe.  The  ceremony  is  called  a 
a  tinleg,  and  the  Romish  opinion  among  the  common  peo- 
ple is,  that  it  represents  an  emblematical  lighting  of  souls 
out  of  purgatory. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  had  an  aneient  custom,  to  sacrifice  to  a 
sea  god,  called  Shony,  at  Hallow-tide,  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing :  the  inhabitants  round  the  island  came  to  the  chnrck 
of  St.  Mulvay,  having  each  man  his  provision  along  with 
him.  Every  family  furnished  a  peck  of  malt,  and  this  was 
brewed  into  ale.  One  of  their  number  was  picked  out  to 
wade  into  the  sea  up  to  the  middle;  and  carrying  a  cup  of" 
ale  in  his  hand,  standing  still  in  that  posture,  cri^  out  with 
a  loud  voices  saying,  «  Shony,  I  give  you  this  cup  of  ale, 
hoping  that  you'll  l^  so  kind  as  to  send  us  plenty  of  sea- 
ware,  for  enriching  our  ground  the  ensuing  year  ;**  and  so 
threw  the  cup  of  ide  into  the  sea.  This  was  performed  in 
the  night-time.  At  his  return  to  land,  they  all  went  to 
church,  where  there  was  a  candle  burning  on  the  altar ;  and 
then  standing  silent  for  a  little  time,  one  of  them  gave  a 
signal,  at  which  the  candle  was  put  out,  and  immediately 
all  of  them  went  to  the  fields,  where  they  fell  a  drinking 
their  ale,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  danriny 
and  singing,  kcJ**f 

In  Ireland,  this  vigil,  in  which  it  is  believed  the  Prince 

of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  and  his  minionSyhave  full  sc6pe^  is 

observed  with  nearly  the  same  ceremonies  as  in  Scotland 

and  the  north  of  England.    One  custom  peculiar  to  the- 

north  of  Ireland  is^  for  the  giri  who  longs  for  a  glimpse  of 

her  predestined  partner,  to  go  to  some  solitary  ^ot  by  ksr- 

sel^  and  knitting  nine  knots  on  a  garter,  repeat  ths  wbiU 

the  following  spell : — 

«« I  knit  thUknot-this  knot  I  knit. 
To  see  the  sight  I  ne*er  saw  jet- 
To  see  my  true  lore  in  his  best  array. 
Or  the  dothes  that  he  wears  every  day; 
And  if  Us  ttrery  Fm  to  wear. 
And  ifhls  children  l*m  to  bear— 
Blithe  and  merry  may  he  be, 
And  may  his  Due  be  turned  to  me.** 

The  apparition  of  course  passes  the  maiden,  as  in  i 

ruled  cases.    The  only  drawback  on  these  old  usages  ^ 

the  mortal  terror  into  which  they  sometimes  threw  yoany 

people,  especially  the  blue  elew,  and  the  rites  practised  im 

solitude^    In  the  southern  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  a  girl,  a 

servant  in  a  req>ectable  fiunily,  died  about  twenty-fivo 

yean  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  agony  of  fright  into  whick 

she  was  thrown  by  the  trick  of  a  mischierous  compsnioiu 
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CURIOUS  TRAITS  OP  FEUDAL  MANNERSL 

HiORLAND  GmiiKD  ViBizms.— Under  the  hereditary- 
jurisdictions,  tiie  deputies  of  the  laii^  or  Feudal  barons, 
the  bailies,  possessed  or  assumed  delegated  authority,  of 
which  they  often  made  the  most  wanton  and  flagiiioiis  use  s 
proring  that  excessive^  and  irrssponaible  power  is  not  naov» 
dangerous  to  its  nnfinrtunate  victims  than  to  the  petty  or  > 
the  great  tyimnt  by  whom  it  is  exerdsed«  The  annals  or 
petty  tyranny  and  oruelty  in  our  own  country,  if  more  o¥-> 
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•cnre,  are  not  a  whit  less  dark  and  revolting  than  the  history 
of  despotism  on  the  large  scale  of  a  Turkish  Or  Russian  des- 
poty  before  opinion  or  dread  of  the  bonrstring  had  inter- 
posed a  restraining  power  on  their  actidns.  The  Bailie  More 
in  Strathspey — or  Biff  Bailie — not  much  more  than  a  cen- 
tury hack,  hung  at  pleasure ;  and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such 
caaesy  took  great  pleasure  in  hanging : — so  true  it  is,  «  that 
increaae  of  appetite  doth  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on  ;"  and 
this  whether  for  good  or  eril.    On  one  occasion,  the  Biff 
Bailie  hanged  two  brothers  on  the  same  tree.     He  %vas, 
however,  surpassed  in  enormity  by  another  of  these  High- 
land janissaries  in  the  same  district    Bailie  Roy,  or  the 
iUd  BaiHe,  who  proceeded  with  7^j<Waf/ /twilc«,  then  the 
only  justice  to  be  obtained,  to  hang  a  man,  and  try  him 
afterwards.    The  &ed  Bailic*8  victim  was  named  Stewart. 
Those  hangings  were  always  attended  with  the  immediate 
confiscation  of  goods  to  the  visricr ;  and  indeed  this  was 
often  the  leading  object  of  the  execution.     Roy  once  boiled 
the  heads  of  two  thieves  he  had  hanged,  and  afterwards 
•piked  them ;  and  he  anticipated  the  French  Terrorists  in 
KoyadM9»    Two  men  he  drowned  in  sacks  near  the  manse 
of  Abemethy,  in  Strathspey.    This  vizier  founded  a  fiunily, 
and  purchased  an  estate  with  the  fruits  of  his  rapine  and 
confiscations.     Another  of  those  wretches,  BaXlie  Bane,  or 
the  F'tUr  Bailie,  for  they  were  of  all  complexions,  though  of 
one  nstare,  became  so  detested  for  his  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
that  the  oppressed  people  drowned  him  in  the  Spey,  and 
pretended  that  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  firom 
honeback.  When  affecting,  with  great  sorrow,  to  search  for 
his  body  in  the  Haughs  of  Cromdaie,  a  man  inquired  what 
they  sought,  and  when  informed,  said,  «*  Turn  back,  turn 
W<*  ;  yell  find  him  up  the  water,  like  the  fiddler's  wife. 
H«  was  ever  acting  against  nature."  The  viziers,  though  they 
had  holdings  on  the  estates,  had  no  emoluments  save  what 
they  were  able  to  extort  from  the  wretched  people  by  con- 
ifHons  and  fines,  which  they  both  imposed,  and  pocketed ; 
they  were  also  entitled  to  a  few  days  of  labour  from  the 
tenantsor  vassals ;  for  they  were  still  in  fiict  vassals.    This 
was  called  the  BaiHe^s  /)ar^,_it  was  in  addition  to  the 
laird's  dues,  and  was  severely  exacted.  They  were  also  enti^ 
tied  to  a  kind  of  legacy-duty,  consisting  of  the  best  cow,  ox, 
horse,  or  other  property  of  which  a  man  died  in  possession, 
and  which^  like  the  modern  legacy-duty,  was  remorselessly 
levied  from  widows  and  orphans,  at  the  time  they  most 
needed  solace  and  assistance. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  BRUX. 
SnrcE  we  are  noticing  feudal  manners,  we  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  indomiuble  pride  and  fierce  spirit  of  revenge 
which  animated  our  ancestors,  which  is>  we  beUtrs,  nnparal- 
Ided.    It  is^  given  from  the  traditi<mary  stores  of  a  gentle- 
,  originally  of  "  the  north  eountrie,^  whose  reminis- 
I  would  be  a  treasure  of  Jacobite  and  pofrolar  anti- 
faarian  loce  t — 

BnuE  is  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Camerons,  who  were  en- 
gaged^n  a  quarrel  with  Muat,  Laird  of  Abergeldy,  who  at 
that  Uine  possessed  most  part  of  that  country  which  is  called 
Braemar,  upon  the  river  Dee.  To  put  an  end  to  their  dU- 
pates,  Camenm,  Laird  of  Bmx^  and  Muat  of  Abergeldy, 
agveed  to  oMtt  at  thehiU  of  Drmngaudhim,  near  the  river 
Don,  and  to  bring  twelve  horsemen  on  each  side,  and  there 
decide  their  quarrel  by  the  sword.  Muat  treacherously 
brought  two  men  on  each  hoisc^  so  that  they  were  two  to 
one^  Bmz,  and  all  his  sons,  and  most  of  his  party,  were 
killed :  on  the  ether  side,  Muat's  two  sons,  the  Laii^l  of 
Ma€£iddea»  and  sereral  others,  were  killed  upon  the  spot. 


and  were  all  buried  there ;  which  place  bean  the  name  ot 
Macfadden  to  this  day.  Brux  left  no  children  but  one 
daughter,  named  Katherine,  cmder  the  guardianship  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  against  whom  Muat  had  rebelled,  al- 
though his  vassaL  Brux's  taking  the  earl's  side  was  the 
cause  of  the  quarreL  The  young  lady  made  a  vow 
never  to  marry  any  but  him  who  would  revenge  the  death 
of  her  father.  The  Lord  Forbes  had  four  sons ;  one  of 
them  falling  in  love  with  Katherine  Cameron,  undertook 
to  revenge  the  death  of  the  Camerons.  Mual^  hearing  of 
this,  sent  him  a  defiance  or  challenge,  to  meet  him  on  the 
8th  of  May,  at  a  place  called  Badenyoan,  near  the  head  of 
Glenbucket  They  both  kept  the  appointment ;  but  being 
afraid  of  treachery,  each  brought  a  great  number  of  theif 
friends  and  followers  along  with  thflsn.  When  they  met, 
to  prevent  more  bloodshed,  they  agreed  on  a  single  combat ; 
and  both  parties  solemnly  vowed  to  live  in  peace  with  who- 
ever  of  them  should  be  victorious.  But  at  this  place  Forbes 
killed  Muat;  and  here  there  was  a  monument  set  up, 
which  is  called  Clachmuat,  or  Muat's  stone  to  this  day. 

Of  this  event,  tradition  gives  an  account  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  with  additional  circumstances,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing only  are  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  viz.  That  Kathe* 
rine  Cameron,  after  her  father's  death,  lived  under  the  im- 
mediate  care  or  guardianship  of  her  mother.  Lady  BruX| 
a  woman  animated  by  a  spirit  suited  to  the  times ;  and  who, 
exasperated  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
successive  outrages  of  the  Muat  clan,  is  stated  to  have  made 
the  vow,  (ascribed  with  less  probability  to  the  youthful 
Katherine,)  «  Thai  whoetter  should  bring  to  her  Muaft 
head,  or  evidence  of  having  killed  him,  should  have  her 
daughter  and  the  estate  qf  Brux,"  Such  a  prize,  so  to  be 
won,  could  net  remain  long  uncontended  for.  Robert  For- 
bes, the  youngest  of  Drimminor's  sons,  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  young  liuiy,  challenged  Muat,  fought,  and  killed  him 
with  his  dirk  or  skien,  after  a  long  and  desperate  contest, 
as  narrated  in  the  ppem.  Going  directly  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  house  of  his  fair  one,  and  bearing,  no  doubt, 
ample  credentials  of  his  zeal  and  success,  Forbes  was  pro- 
^et^Ung  to  claim  the  promised  reward,  and  to  deprecate  the 
ponponement  of  his  happiness  to  any  distant  period,  when 
Lady  Brux,  in  a  tone  and  manner  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  her  feelings  on  the  occasion,  settled  at  once  all  dispute  as 
to  the  time  and  preparatory  ceremonials  of  the  marriage, 
by  declaring,  that  <'  Kate  Cameron  should  go  to  bed  with 
Rob  Forbes  as  lang^s  MuaCs  blood  was  reekin'  on  his 
guUgJ"  Of  this  arrangement,  report  sayeth,  that  the  g^ 
lant  Forbes  expressed  entire  approbation,  and  that  his 
blushing  bride  did  not  permit  the  maiden  scruples  she  was 
about  to  make  to  stand  a  moment  in  competition  with  her 
filial  obedience. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  BARONETS  OPINION  OF 
MODERN  MANNERS. 

<<  All  is  grown  pride  and  poverty,  excess  and  want,  show 
and  unsubstantiality.  We  drive  out  eight  or  twelve  miles 
to  dinner,  when  we  should  be  thinking  of  bed-time ;  and  if 
I  have  been  shooting  in  the  morning,  I  live  all  day  in 
hopes  of  a  disappointment.  I  visit  men  and  women  who 
care  for  neither  me  nor  my  wife,  and  whose  only  thought, 
fh»m  the  moment  I  enter  their  houses,  is  to  make  the 
greatest  display  possible ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  this  is 
the  exact  feeling  we  have  towards  them.  In  my  yo<inger 
days  some  of  my  friends  thought  that  I  sometimes  kept  low 

company : Low  company  did  I  ?  Is  it  family  they  alluded 

to  ?  I  am  sure  I  visit  more  — —  and  bastards  among 
this  high  grade  1  Or  did  they  mean  dunces  and  fools  ?  I 
can  produce  five  to  one  in  our  privileged  order.  As  for 
honour  and  honesty,  <iredit  and  reputation,  I  assure  you 
that  the  intrusion  of  sycophants  and  flatterers  is  so  predo*' 
minant,  and  the  prettasions  of  upstart  professional  gentle- 
jnen,  adiamed  of  business,  trade,  and  reasonable  employ 
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ment,  ao  preeaing,  that  I  have  greater  selection  to  make 
than  erer  I  did  in  my  life.  Then,  during  the  viiiting  sea- 
son, my  servants,  carriages,  and  horses,  are,  from  morning 
till  night,  ay,  and  through  the  night,  employed  in  greater 
scenes  of  idleness  and  demoralization  than  they  erer  knew 
in  my  very  idlest  days ;  when  I  drove  from  race  course  to 
race  course,  and  drank  claret  and  champagne  by  the  dozen. 
It  cannot  last,  I  plainly  see,  for  some  of  us  are  brought  to  an 

end  year  after  year.    The  Rev.  Mr. ,  and  his  wife 

and  family,  is  just  gone  off  to  the  continent,  while  the  va- 
luable Rectory  goes  through  a  course  of  sequestration.  Mr. 
M         has  cut  down  the  fine  plantation  of  Oaks,  which  his 

grandfiEither  planted,  and  W *s  raco-horses  all  wait  to 

the  hammer  last  week.** ^This  unfortunate  baronet  had 

been  entrapped  into  fashionable  society  by  a  fine  lady  wife. 
She  died  when  he  had  just  full  time  to  understand  and  des- 
pise that  utterly  worthless  and  presumptuous  state  of  so- 
ciety,  which  looks  down  with  superciliousness  upon  the 
lower  orders.  He  had  found  that  a  '^  superior  style*'  is 
only  superior  show.  Characten  of  wit,  he  discovered,  were 
very  laboured,  very  uncertain,  and  yet  more  wearisome 
from  their  sameness.  But  what  proved  most  offensive  to 
his  feelings  was  to  hear  upstart  great  ones  talk  of  '<  their 
family  and  their  pedigree.**  A  remark  of  his  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  conversation 
had  continued  for  two  or  three  hours— of  <<  Who  are  they  ? 
what  are  they  ?**  in  refierence  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
neighbourhood  having  pretensions  to  gentility,  and  all  in 
reference  to  family  consequence  and  property,  when  Sir 
Harry  said,  « I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  stripped  of  honour 
as  soon  as  he  has  lost  character.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  county  can  boast  higher  pedigree  than  three,  one  of 
whom  I  should  little  scruple  to  name  a  notorious  black- 
legs the  second  an  arrant  swindler,  and  the  third  I  could 
put  upon  trial  for  his  life  for  forgery.  There  is  a  fourth 
who  can  trace  his  pedigree  to  half  the  great  families  in  the 
country,  and  yet  is  more  infomous  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether; and  it  is  not  a  little  renuirkable  that  the  two 
proudest  people  in  our  neighbourhood  are  natural  children. 
The  gentleman  is  son  of  a  West  India  planter ;  and  his 
lady  is  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated  baronet  and  Mrs. 
,  the  actress.** 

FASHIONABLES. 
Of  all  the  castes  into  which  this  country  is  divided,  none 
is  so.  unhappy  as  that  of  the  Fashionables,  for  they  alone 
ficel  the'  burden  of  existence :  the  other  end  of  society  resorts 
to  vice  through  poverty,  the  Exclusive  to  crime  from  the 
lack  of  the  power  of  self-amusement  The  extremes  meet 
in  the  character  of  their  enjoyments,  if  not  in  their  theatre. 
A  London  Exclusive  of  the  present  day  is  pronounced  by 

the  Prince  Fuchler  Muskau,  an  excellent  judge "  a  bad, 

flat,  dull  impression  of  a  rotte  of  the  Regency  and  a  couitier 
of  lA>vis  the  Fifteenth ;  both  have  in  common,  selfishness, 
levity,  boundless  vanity,  and  an  utter  want  of  heart ;  both 
think  fhey  can  set  themselves  above  every  thing  by  means 
of  contempt,  derision,  and  insolence.**  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  this.  The  class  of  Fashionables  in  England 
m  stupid  among  themselves,  and  boorish  to  all  others. 
The  Nobodies,  we  must  say,  very  frequently  deserve  their 
contempt,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  these  odious  models. 
The  object  of  fashionable  ambition  is  always  a  paltry  one : 
the  brilliancy  of  its  votaries  consists^  in  a  display  of  some 


small  peculiarity,  which  mere  wealth  toils  to 
some  arbitrary  disposition  of  a  vehicle  or  a  gaimciit :  aad 
in  this  poor  avoidance  of  the  old  or  the  vulgar,  they  place 
all  their  pride,  and  exhaust  all  their  talents.  The  principle 
of  exclusion  is  not  inconsistent  with  enjoyment.  If  the  £z- 
clusives  but  possessed  the  social  qualities;  bat  ibtj  hsvi 
neither  wit,  enthusiasm,  imagination,  nor  leaming:  the 
only  distinctions  they  can  reach  are  such  as  might  be  at- 
tained by  stable  boys  and  cabriolet  driven — they  rnnsisi 
merely  in  a  violation  of  all  those  points  of  maniien  aad 
fiielings  that  other  classes  hold  to  be  respectable.  This  is 
an  unhappy  peculiarity,  which,  while  it  separatea  tkeai 
fhmi  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  equally  holda  them  apart 
from  maintaining  real  fellowship  among  themselvea.  Thry 
are  stars,  indeed,  but  anxiously  watching  each  othev^a  lafi : 
they  are  atoms  of  matter  brought  together  by  the  ilJiatli— 
of  cohesion,  but  rejecting  all  real  union  by  their  princ^ta 
of  repulsion.  Among  other  virtues  of  the  Refiirm  Bill»  we 
anticipate  that  it  will  put  down  the  Exclusivcs  and  the 
Fashionable  World;  not  by  interfering  with  it  diiectty,. 
but  by  raising  the  middle  classes  so  far  in  indepeDdencey 
importance,  and  virtuous  ambition,  as  to  drive  the  ind^ 
trious  ennuyes  into  their  real  insignificance.  Polknl 
power  has  more  to  do  with  the  Exclusive  princi^  »*>>-. 
has  been  commonly  imagined ;  a  secret  which  has,  bow. 
ever,  struck  the  German  Prince,  during  his  attentive  < 
vation  of  the  phenomenon  of  English  society.  At 
it  is  rather  equivocal  taste  to  be  in  the  House  of 
— the  greater  part  of  that  House  is  pronounced  not  to  be 
«  good  society  :**  wait  a  while,  and  there  will  probably  be 
less  "good  society"  in  it  than  even  now ;  for,  to  be  a  pa- 
tient and  intelligent  guardian  of  the  public  intensts, -ia  jse 
qualification  for  "good  society;**  to  be  upright,  impftrtial, 
and  persevering  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  implies  no  pre! 
tension  to  fashion ;  nay,  a  man  might  possess  all  the  talenta 
and  the  virtues  of  the  model  of  a  legislator,*and' yet  \ 
no  claim  to  be  any  thing  but  a  Nobody. 


THE  BARN  OWL. 


Amongst  the  numberless  verses  which  might  be  quoted 
against  the  fiunily  of  the  owl,  I  think  I  only  know  of  one 
little  ode  which  expresses  any  pity  for  it  Our  nunery. 
maid  used  to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  the  Storm,  «  Ceaa&  rode 
Boreas,  blust*ring  raUer.**  I  remember  the  two  first  stauas 
of  it  : — 

«  Once  I  was  a  monarch*s  daughter, 

And  sat  on  a  lady*s  knee  ; 
But  Fm  now  a  nightly  rover, 
Banish*d  to  the  ivy-tree. 

Crying  boo  hoo,  boo  hoo,  boo  boo, 
Hoo  h6o,  hoo^  my  ftt/t  are  cold  ! 

Pity  me,  for  here  you  see  me, 
Persecuted,  poor,  and  old.** 

I  beg  the  reader*s  pardon  for  thi?  exordium.  I  have 
introduced  it,  in  order  to  shew  how  Uttle  chance  theie  has 
been,  from  days  long  passed  and  gone  to  the  piesent  timey 
of  studying  the  haunts  and  economy  of  the  owl,  because 
its  unmerited  bad  name  has  created  it  a  host  of  foes,  and 
doomed  it  to  destruction  fh>m  all  quarters.  Some  lew,  c^w 
tainly,  fxotn.  time  to  time^  have  been  kept  in  cages,  and  !• 
aviaries.  But  nature  rarely  thrives  in  captivity,  and  very 
seldom  appears  in  her  true  character  when  she  is  encum- 
bered with  chains,  or  is  to  be  looked  at  by  the  passfaig 
crowd  through  baiv  of  iron.  However,  the  scene  is  now 
going  to  change ;  and  I  trust  that  {he  leader  will  contem- 
piate  the  owl  with  more  friendly  feeTings,  and  under  ouite 
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dilTerent  circumstances.  Here,  no  rude  schoolboy  ever  ap- 
proftcfaes  iu  retreat ;  and  those  who  once  dreaded  its  dia- 
bolical  doings  are  now  fully  satisfied  that  it  no  longer 
meiddles  with  their  destinies,  or  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  repose  of  their  departed  friends.  Indeed,  human  wretches 
in  the  shape  of  body-snatchers,  seem  here  in  England  to 
liavc  Qsarped  the  office  of  the  owl  in  our  churchyards ; 
**  H  Tendunt  tumulis  corpora  rapta  suis.*'  * 

Up  to  the  year  1813,  the  bam  owl  had  a  sad  time  of  it 
at  Walton  Hall.  Its  supposed  mournful  notes  alarmed  the 
aged  housekeeper.  She  knew  fiill  well  what  sorrow  it  had 
brought  into  other  houses  when  she  was  a  young  woman  ; 
and  diere  was  enough  of  mischief  in  the  midnight  wintry 
blatt,  without  baring  it  increased  by  the  dismal  screams  of 
something  which  people  knew  yery  little  about,  and  which 
every  body  said  was  far  too  busy  in  the  churchyard  at 
night-time.  Nay,  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  if  any 
person  were  sick  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  for  ever 
looking  in  at  the  window,  and  holding  a  conversation  out- 
side with  somebody,  they  did  not  know  whom.  The  game- 
kc^»er  agreed  with  her  in  erery  thing  she  said  on  this  im- 
poitant  subject ;  and  he  always  stood  better  in  her  books 
when  he  had  managed  to  shoot  a  bird  of  this  bad  and  mischier- 
ons  family.  However,  in  1813,  on  my  return  fhnn  the 
wilds  of  Guiana,  liaving  suffered  myself,  and  learned  mercy, 
1  broke  in  pieces  the  code  of  penal  laws  which  the  knavery 
of  the  gamekeeper  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
other  servants  had  hitherto  put  in  force,  &r  too  successful- 
ly, to  thin  the  numbers  of  this  poor,  harmless,  unsuspecting 
tribe.  On  the  ruin  of  the  old  gateway,  against  which, 
tradition  says,  the  waves  of  the  lake  have  cUMhed  for  the 
better  part  of  a  thousand  years,  I  made  a  place  with  stone 
and  mortar,  about  four  feet  square,  and  fixed  a  thick  oaken 
itick  firmly  into  it.  Huge  masses  of  ivy  now  quite  cover 
t.  In  about  a  month  or  so  after  it  was  finished,  a  pair  of 
bam  owls  came  and  took  up  their  abode  in  it  I  threaten- 
ed to  strangle  the  keeper  if  ever,  after  this,  he  molested 
either  the  old  birds,  or  their  young  ones ;  and  I  assured  the 
housekeeper  that  I  would  take  upon  myself  the  whole  re- 
■ponaibility  of  all  the  sickness,  wo,  and  sorrow  that  the 
new  tenants  might  bring  into  the  Hall.  She  made  a  low 
curtsy ;  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Sir,  I  fall  into  your  will  and 
pleasure  ;**  but  I  saw  in  her  eye  that  she  had  made  up  her 
AiSnd  to  have  to  do  with  things  of  fearful  and  portentous 
^ape,  and  to  hear  many  a  midnight  wailing  in  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  I  do  not  think,  that  up  to  the  day  of  this 
old  lady's  death,  which  took  place  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year,  she  ever  looked  with  pleasure  or  contentment  on  the 
bam  owl,  as  it  fiew  round  the  large  sycamore-trees  which 
grow  near  the  old  ruined  gateway. 

When  I  found  that  this  first  settlement  on  the  gateway 
had  succeeded  so  well,  I  set  about  forming  other  establish- 
ments. This  year  I  have  had  four  broods,  and  I  trust  that 
next  season  I  can  calculate  on  having  nine.  This  will  be  a 
pretty  increase,  and  it  will  help  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
which  In  this  neighbourhood  are  still  unfortunately  doomed 
to  death,  by  the  hand  of  cruelty  or  superstition.  We  can 
now  always  have  a  peep  at  the  owls,  in  their  habitation  on 
the  old  rained  gateway,  whenever  we  choose.  Confident  of 
protection,  these  pretty  birds  betray  no  ftar  when  the 
stranger  mounts  up  to  their  place  of  abode.  I  would  here 
renture  a  surmise,  that  the  bara  owl  sleeps  standing. 
Whenever  we  go  to  look  at  it,  we  invariably  see  it  upon  the 
-perch  bolt  upright,  and  often  with  ito  eyes  closed,  apparent- 
ly fiut  asleep.  Bnffon  and  Bewick  err  (no  doubt,  uninten- 
tionally) when  they  say  that  the  bara  owl  snores  during 
hs  repose.  What  they  took  for  snoring  was  the  cry  of  the 
yonng  birds  for  food.  I  had  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this 
score  some  years  ago.  However,  in  December,  1823,  I  was 
■inch  astonished  to  hear  this  same  snoring  kind  of  noise^ 
which  had  been  so  common  in  the  month  of  July.  On  as- 
eendfaig  the  rain,  I  fbund  a  brood  of  young  owls  in  the 
aptrtmenti 

Upon  this  ndn  is  placed  a  perch,  about  a  foot  fi-om  the 
hole  at  which  the  owls  enter.    Sometimes,  at  mid-day, 

•  AaiseUbotfiM  torn  (hm  their  tombiw 


when  the  weather  is  gloomy,  you  may  see  an  owl  upon  it, 
apparently  enjoying  the  refreshing  diurnal  breeze.  This 
year  (1831)  a  pair  of  barn  owls  hatched  their  young,  on 
the  7th  September,  in  a  sycamore-tree,  near  the  old  ruined 
gateway. 

If  this  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day,  instead  of 
hunting  for  it  by  night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  de« 
monstrations  of  its  utility  in  thinning  the  country  of  mice, 
and  it  would  be  protected  and  encouraged  everywhere.  It 
would  be  with  us  what  the  ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians. 
When  it  has  young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse  to  the  nest  about 
every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  But,  in  order  to  have  a 
proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  this 
bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets  which  it  ejects 
fh>m  its  stomach  in  the  place  of  its  retreat.  Every  pellet 
contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteen 
months  from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the  owl  on  the 
old  gateway  was  cleaned  out,  there  has  been  a  deposit  of 
above  a  bushel  of  pellets. 

The  bara  owl  sometimes  carries  off  rats.  One  evening 
I  was  sitting  under  a  shed,  'and  killed  a  very  large  rat,  as 
it  was  coming  out  of  a  hole,  about  ten  yards  from  where  I 
was  watching  it.  1  did  not  go  to  take  it  up,  hoping  to  get 
another  shot  As  it  lay  there  a  bara  owl  pounced  upon  it, 
and  flew  away  with  it. 

This  bird  has  been  known  to  catch  fish.  Some  years 
ago>  on  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  long  before 
it  was  dark,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  minuting  the  owl  by  my  watch,  as  she  brought  mice 
into  her  nest,  all  on  a  sudden  she  dropped  perpendicularly 
into  the  water.  Thinking  that  she  had  fallen  down  in 
epilepsy,  my  first  thoughts  were  to  go  and  fetch  the  boat; 
but  before  I  had  well  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  I  saw  the 
owl  rise  out  of  the  water,  with  a  fish  in  her  claws,  and 
take  it  to  the  nest  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  late  much 
revered  and  lamented  Mr.  Aitkinson,  of  Leeds,  in  his 
*•  Compendium,**  in  a  note,  under  the  signature  of  W.,  a 
friend  of  his,  to  whom  I  had  communicated  it  a  few  days 
after  I  had  witnessed  it. 

I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  description  of  the  amours  of  the  owl  by  a  modera 
writer ;  at  least,  the  bara  owl  plays  off  no  buffooneries  here, 
such  as  those  which  he  describes.  An  owl  is  an'  owl  all 
the  world  over,  whether  under  the  infiuence  of  Momus, 
Venus,  or  Diana.  

When  farmers  complain  that  the  bara  owl  destroys 
the  eggs  of  their  pigeon,  they  lay  the  saddle  on  the  wron^ 
horse.  They  bught  to  put  it  ou  the  rat  Formerly  1  coull 
get  very  fisw  young  pigeons,  till  the  rats  were  excluded  ef- 
fectually from  the  dove-cot.  Since  that  took  place  it  ha^ 
produced  a  great  abundance  every  year,  though  the  barn 
owb  frequent  it,  and  are  encouraged  all  around  it  The 
bara  owl  merely  resorts  to  it  for  repose  and  concealment 
If  it  were  really  an  enemy  to  the  dove-cot,  we  should  see 
the  pigeons  in  commotion  as  soon  as  it  begins  its  evening 
fiight;  but  the  pigeons  heed  it  not;  whereas,  if  the  spar, 
row-hawk  or  wiud-hover  should  make  their  appearance,  the 
whole  community  would  be  up  at  once,  proof  sufficient 
that  the  bara  owl  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  bad,  or  even  a 
suspicious,  character  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dove-cot. 

Till  lately,  a  great  and  wdl-known  distinction  has  al- 
ways been  made  betwixt  the  screeching  and  the  hooting  of 
owls.  The  tawny  owl  is  the  only  owl  which  hoots ;  and 
when  I  am  in  the  woods  after  poachers,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak,  I  hear  with  extreme  delight  its  loud,  clear, 
and  sonorous  notes,  resounding  fisr  and  near  through  hill 
and  dale.  Very  different  firom  these  notes  is  the  screech  of 
the  bara  owL  But  Sir  William  Jardine  informs  us  that 
this  owl  hoots ;  and  that  he  has  shot  it  in  the  act  of  hooU 
Ing.  This  is  stiff  authority ;  and  I  believe  it,  because  it 
comes  ftom  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Jardine.  Still,  how- 
ever, methinks  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  somewhat  di^ 
luted  state ;  we  know  full  well  that  most  extraordinary  ex- 

Iamples  of  splendid  talents  do,  from  time  to  time,  maks 
their  appearance  on  theworld*s  wide  stage.    Thus,  Frank* 
lin  brought  down  fire  from  the  skies : V*^EripXV f«*^«^ 
Jigitizedby  VjCJO^ 
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coelo,  eceptnunque  tyraimis.^  *  Paganini  has  led  all  Lon- 
don  captive  by  a  single  piece  of  twisted  catgut ; — ^  Tu 
potes  reges  comitesque  stultoa  ducere.''t  Leibnitz  tells  us 
of  a  dog  in  Germany  that  could  pronounce  distinctly  thirty 
words.  Goldsmith  informs  us  that  he  once  heard  a  raven 
whistle  the  tune  of  the  **  Shamrock"  with  great  distinctness, 
truth,  and  humour.  With  these  splendid  examples  before 
our  eyes,  may  we  not  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  bam 
owl  which  Sir  William  shot  in  the  absolute  act  of  hooting 
may  have  been  a  gifted  bird,  of  superior  parts  and  knowledge 
(una  de  multis,^  as  Horace  says  of  Miss  Danaus,)  endow- 
ed, perhaps,  from  its  early  days,  with  the  faculty  of  hoot- 
ing, or  else  skilled  in  th^  art  by  haying  been  taught  it  by 
its  neighbour  the  tawny  owl?  I  beg  to  remark,  that 
though  1  unhesitatingly  grant  the  faculty  of  hooting  to  this 
one  particular  individual  qwl,  still  I  flatly  refuse  to  belieye 
that  hooting  is  common  to  bam  owls  in  generaL  Ovid,  in 
his  sixth  book  "  Fastorum,**  pointedly  says,  tliat  it  screeched 
in  his  day : — 

^<  ^st  illis  strigibus  nomen ;  sed  nominis  hujus 
Causa,  quod  horrenda  stridere  nocte  solent.**  || 
The  bam  owl  may  be  heard  shrieking  here  perpetually 
on  the  portico,  and  in  the  large  sycamor^trees  near  the 
house.  It  shrieks  equally  when  the  moon  shines  and  when 
the  night  is  rough  and  cloudy ;  and  he  who  takes  an  inte- 
rest in  it  may  here  see  the  bam  owl  the  night  through 
when  there  is  a  moon ;  and  he  may  hear  it  shri^, 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  long  before  dark  ;  and  again, 
often  after  daybreak,  before  it  takes  its  final  departure  to 
its  wonted  resting-place.  I  am  amply  repaid  for  the  pains 
I  have  taken  to  protect  and  encourage  the  bam  owl ;  it 
pays  me  a  hundred  fold  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice 
which  it  destroys  throughout  the  year.  The  servants  now 
no  longer  wish  to  persecute  it.  Often,  on  a  fine  summer^s 
evening,  with  delight  I  see  the  villagers  loitering  under  the 
sycamore-trees  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  do^  to 
have  a  peep  at  the  bam  owl,  as  it  leaves  the  ivy-mantled 


looked  into  their  pleasant  garden.  Half  up  the  lower 
casement  of  the  window,  there  was  a  white  muslin  cor- 
tain,  made  out  of  one  of  her  mother^s  old-£s8hioned  tarn, 
boured  aprons,  drawn  across  fh>m  side  to  side,  for  the  win. 
dow  had  no  shutters.  It  would  be  only  to  distress  the 
reader  to  tell  what  she  suffered.  Long  she  straggled,  and 
weak  she  grew ;  and  a  sough  of  her  desperate  case  went  op 
and  down  the  town  like  the  plague  that  walketh  In  dark- 
ness. Many  came  to  inquire  for  her,  both  gentle  and 
semple ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Dominie  would  have 
been  in  the  crowd  of  callers ;  but  he  came  not. 

In  the  midst  of  her  sufiering,  when  I  was  going  about 
my  business  in  the  room,  with  the  afflicted  lying-in  wo- 
man, I  happened  to  give  a  glint  to  the  window,  and  startled 
I  was,  to  see,  like  a  ghost,  looking  over  the  white  curtain, 
the  melancholious  visage  of  Dominie  Quarto,  with  watery 
eyes  glistening  like  two  stars  in  the  candle  light. 

I  told  one  of  the  women  who  happoied  to  be  in  the  way, 
to  go  out  to  the  sorrowful  young  man,  and  tell  him  not  to 
look  in  at  the  window ;  whereupon  E^e  went  out,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  some  time.  While  she  was  gone, 
sweet  Mally  Stoups  and  her  unborn  baby  were  carried  away 
to  Abraham's  bosom.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  thin^  ; 
and  I  went  out  before  the  straighting-board  could  be  got- 
ten, with  a  heavy  heart,  on  account  of  my  poor  family 
that  might  suffer,  if  I  was  found  guilty  of  being  to  blame. 
I  had  not  gone  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  back-door 
that  led  into  the  garden,  when  1  discerned  a  dark  figure 
between  me  and  the  westling  scad  of  the  setting  moon.  On 
going  towards  it,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  weep- 
ing Dominie,  who  was  keeping  watch  for  the  event  there, 
and  had  just  heard  what  had  happened,  bygone  of  the  wo- 
men telling  another. 

This  symptom  of  true  love  and  tendemcss*made  me  for- 
get my  motherly  anxieties,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  consol« 
the  poor  lad ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  comforted,  saying,  <<  It 
was  a  great  trial  when  it  was  ordained  that  die  should  lie 
in  the  arms  of  Jock  Sym,  but  it*s  faur  waur  to  think  that 


tower :  fortunate  for  it,  if,  in  lieu  of  exposing  itself  to  dan-    the  kirk-yard  hole  is  to  be  her  bed,  and  her  bridegroom  the 
ger,  by  mixing  with  the  world  at  large^  it  only  knew  the  I  worm.** 


^vantage  of  passing  its  nights  at  home ;  for  here 
No  birds  that  haunt  my  valley  free 

To  slaughter  I  condemn ; 
Taught  by  the  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  leara  to  pity  them. 

CHARLES  WATERTON.  § 
Walton  HalL  

THE  STICKET  MINISTER. 

Ik  our  parish  there  lived  a  young  lad,  a  sticket  minister, 
not  very  l^luring  in  his  looks ;  indeed,  to  say  the  troth,  he 
was  by  many,  on  account  of  them,  thought  to  be  not  far 
short  of  a  haverel ;  for  he  was  lank  and  most  uncomely, 
being  iurkneed ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  minister  s|iid  he  was 
a  young  man  of  great  parts,  and  had  not  only  a  streak  of 
geni,  but  a  vast  deal  of  inordinate  emdition.  He  went  com- 
monly by  the  name  of  t)ominie  Quarto ;  and  it  came  to 
pass,  that  he  set  his  affections  on  a  weel-faured  lassie,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Stoups,  who  keepit  the  Thistle  Inn.  In 
this  there  was  nothing  wonderful,  for  she  was  a  sweet  maiden, 
and  nobody  ever  sav  her  without  wishing  her  weiX^  But 
she  could  not  abide  the  Dominie :  and,  indeed,  it  was  no 
wonder,  for  he  certainly  was  not  a  man  to  pleasure  a  wo- 
man*s  eye.  Her  affections  were  settled  on  a  young  lad 
called  Jock  Sym,  a  horse-couper,  a  blithe  heartsome  young 
man,  of  a  genteel  num^ier,  and  in  great  repute^  therefore, 
among  the  gentlemen. 

He  won  Mally  8toups'  heart ;  they  were  married,  and, 
in  the  fulness  of  time  thereafter,  her  pains  came  on,  and 
I  was  sent  to  ease  hen    She  lay  in  a  back  room,  that 

*  He  nurtched  HgbtoUig  flrom  bemren,  and  the  aocptra  f^om 
tyrants.  "^     ' 

f  1  bou  canst  lead  kings  pnd  t^ieir  tiQy  noblet. 
t  One  out  of  many. 
1|  They  are  caUcd  jmto  (ttilget,)  beraine  they  are  accnstomcd  to 

.  spoKtvnan,  and  naturalitt,  wboie  fight 
kn9wn. 


fcreech  (stridere)  by  night. 

*  The  eccentric  traveller, 
W»P  «  caynuui  if  so  veil  kn^ 


Poor  forlorn  creature,  I  had  not  a  word  to  say.  Indeed, 
he  made  my  heart  swell  in  my  bosomj  and  I  could  ne^ec 
fbrget  the  way  in  which  he  grat  over  my  hand,  that  he  took 
between  both  of  his,  as  a  dear  thing,  that  he  was  prone  to 
fondle  and  mourn  over. 

But  his  cutting  grief  did  not  end  that  night ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath evening  following,  as  the  custom  is  in  our  parish,  Mrs. 
Sym  was  ordained  to  be  interred ;  and  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  freends  and  neighbours ;  for  both  she  and  her 
gudeman  were  well  thought  ot  Everybody  expected  the 
Dominie  would  be  there,  for  his  faithfulness  was  spoken  of 
by  all  pitiful  tongues ;  but  he  stayed  away  for  pure  grief; 
he  hid  himself  from  the  dayligbt,  and  the  light  of  everyhu- 
man  eye.  In  the  gloaming,  however,  after,  as  the  betherel 
went  to  ring  the  eight  o^clock  bell,  he  saw  the  Dominie 
standing  with  a  downcast  look,  near  the  new  grave,  aU 
which  made  baith  a  long  and  a  sad  story,  for  many  a  day 
among  us :  I  doubt  if  it*s  forgotten  yet.  As  for  me^  I  never 
thought  of  it  without  a  pang :  but  all  trades  have  their 
troubles ;  and  the  death  of  a  young  wife  and  her  unborn 
baby,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  is  not  one  of  the  least  that  I 
have  had  to  endure  in  mine. 

But,  although  I  met,  like  many  others,  in  my  outset, 
both  mortifications  and  difficulties,  and  what  was  worn 
than  all,  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  triumphant  in  my  en- 
deavours t  yet,  like  the  Doctors,  either  good  hmk,  or  expe- 
rience made  me  gradually  gather  a  repute  for  skill  and  dis- 
cernment, insomuch  that  I  became  just  wonderful  for  the 
request  I  was  in.  It  is  therefore  needless  for  me  to  nyike 
a  strive  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  by  rehearsing 
all  the  hangings  that  I  had ;  but,  as  some  of  them  were  of 
a  notable  kind,  I  will  pass  over  the  generality,  and  only 
make  Nota-bena  here  and  there  of  those  that  were  partico^ 
lar,  as  well  as  the  births  of  the  babies  that  f^UawvfdB  cane 
to  be  something  in  the  world. — Fr<m  the  Howdie^  an  Au* 
tobioffraphy,  ^ven  in  Taifs  Magaxine,  by  John  Gali. 
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ONB  OP  SIR  IL  DAVY  8  BXPBRIMBMTS. 

Mb.  Watt*s  obserrations  on  the  ravpiratioD  of  dilated  ky^ 
dro-oorAoiMtt  hj  nun,  and  tho  expenmanto  of  Dr.  Beddoas 
«■  tba  daatmcftioa  of  aoimala  by  tha  sama  gai^  provad  that  ita 
a&cts  wara  htgfal?  delataf  iooa. 

Ai  it  dartr^red  Bfe,  apparentT^  by  rendering  the  nrascnUr 
fin  inirritable,  without  prodocing  any  prerioas  ezcitemeot, 
I  vaa  anximu  to  oompare  ite  semible  eflbcts  with  thoae  of 
■itnma  aiida^  which  at  thii  tiae  I  beHered  to  defray  Hfa  bf 
prodmag  tha  highaatpomUaezoiteeMnt. 

In  tha  firat  esperimenty  I  breathed  for  nearly  a  lunate  thrra 
^narta  of  kj^dro-^ttrhomaie,  mingled  with  nearly  two  qnarte 
of  atmoapherk  air.  It  prodnoed  a  dii^t  giddinae^  pain  in 
the  head,  and  a  momentary  loss  of  volantary  power ;  my 
pvlaa  was  rendered  mnch  quicker  and  more  leeble.  These 
affscts,  bowa?er,  want  off  in  five  minutes,  and  I  had  no  return 
of  giddiness. 

Emboldened  by  tiiis  trial,  I  introdaoed  into  a  silk  baff  four 
•narto  of  gas  nearly  pure,  which  was  careAilIy  produced  from 
tke  dacompoaitioo  of  water  by  charcoal  an  hour  before,  and 


by  charcoal  an  hour  before, 
which  had  a  very  strong  and  disa^;reeable  smelL 

My  friend,  Bfr  James  Tobin,  lunior,  being  present,  after  a 
fcroed  ezbanstion  of  mj  bnga,  the  nose  being  aocnratehr  clos* 
ady  I  sMde  thtsa  inspirations^  and  expirations  of  the  hydro- 
carbonate.  The  first  inspirstion  prodnoed  a  sort  of  numpness 
•ad  loss  of  foeliog  in  the  chest,  and  about  the  pectoral  muscles. 
After  the  second,  I  lost  all  power  of  perceiving  extern^ 
things,  and  had  no  distinct  sensation,  except  that  of  terrible 
oporession  on  the  ohesL  During  the  third  expiration,  this 
Ming  subsided,  I  seemed  sinkiog  into  annihilation,  and  had 
j«st  power  enough  to  cast  off  the  numthpiaoe  from  my  unclos- 
ed lips. 

A  short  interval  must  have  passed,  during  whidi  I  reapirad 
common  air,  before  the  objects  around  me  were  distinguish- 
able. On rscoUectbgmyself,  I  fointly articulated,  «  / 3o no< 
tkimk  I  Mkall  die.**  Tlacing  my  finger  on  the  wrist,  1  fimnd 
my  poise  thread-like^  and  beating  with  excessive  quickness. 
In  less  than  a  minute,  I  was  able  to  walk,  and  the  painful  op- 
preaaioa  on  the  chest  directed  me  to  the  open  air. 

After  making  a  fow  steps,  which  carried  me  to  the  garden, 

?  head  bscsme  giddy,  my  knees  trembled,  and  I  Imd  just 


my  heai 
aulBcienl 


nt  volnn^aiy  power  to  throw  myself  on  the  grass.  Here 
psinfitl  feelings  of  the  chest  increased  with  sudi  violence 
as  to  threaten  snfibcation.  At  this  moment  I  askad  for  some 
nkroos  oxide.  Mr.  Dwyer  brought  me  a  mixtnre  of  that  gas 
with  oxygen,  ind  I  breathed  it  ^  a  minute^  and  believed  my- 


In  five  minutes  the  painful  feeliii|n  bigan  gradually  to  dimi- 
^^  -  in  an  hour  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  I  felt  only 
akneas,  imd  a  slight  swimming  of  the  head.  My 
e  was  verv  feeble  and  indistbet. 
I  afterwards  walked  sfowly  for  half-aa-honr  with  Mr.  Tobin, 
and  on  my  return  was  so  mnch  stroofer  and  better  as  to  believe 
that  the  effects  of  the  gas  had  entirely  passed  off;  though 
my  pulse  was  190,  and  very  feeble^  I  contmned  without  pam 
for  nearl;|^  three  quarters  or  an  hour,  when  the  giddneas  re- 
temed  with  such  nolenoe  as  to  oblige  me  to  lie  on  the  bed; 
it  waa  aeeompanied  with  nausea,  Ums  of  meoMvy,  and  deficient 


In  about  an  hour  and  a  hal^  the  giddiness  went  off»  and  was 
•ncceedad  bgr  an  excmciatiag  pain  b  the  forehead,  and  between 
the  eyaa,  with  transient  pmns  in  the  chest  and  extremities. 

Towards  night  these  aflfectiens  gradaallv  dimtniahfd ;  and 
at  ten  no  diasgraeeble  feeling,  except  weakness,  remained.— 
I  slspt  aonady  and  awoke  in  the  mommg  very  feeble^  and  very 
kengrj.  No  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  toM  pUce,  ead  I  had 
Mtfly  raoovered  my  strength  by  the  evoiing. 


NOTES  ON  GBBMANY. 

Ax  the  froetiara.  of  Austria,  everv  one  that  arrives  is  scm- 
tiaiaed  and  ssarcfaed  with  great  strictness  a  prohibited  book 
or  a  maaonic  paper  b  of  itodf  sufficient  to  lesd  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Nothing  but  an  English  passport  sets  aside 
the  r^ours  and  vexatious  movements  of  the  police. 

Prussis,  great  and  powerful  since  1815,  divides  with  Austria 
flie  totelaga  of  Germany.  These  two  prindpel  powers  of 
Oeramny  are  ^  only  ones  who  have  refmed  to  their  people 
Caartitnlioual  Institatioes.  F^nn  thb  difference  of  ideas  with 
regard  to  government,  oontbaal  conflicts  aris^  and  the  small 
states  whidi  sra  all  constitutional,  find  themselves  pbced  in  a 
very  diflbah  poaition.  m  being  obliged  to  follow  the  impebe 
#hidi  they  receive  from  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin--- 
•ndi  being  often  in  direct  oppositbn  to  their  wants  and  their 


interests.  The  Prince  Royal  seriondyempbysUmselfb  the 
sflUra  of  government ;  h»  anti-constitutional  ssntiments,  which 
have  been  pabBdy  avowed  noon  dUbraat  oeeaabns,  (recently 
even  in  tha  prsasncs  of  several  priaocs  wheae  territonea  enjoy 
eoMtkatbea.  he  drank  to  the  extinetion  of  all  constitutions 
in  Ctimany,)  do  aot  presage  any  near  or  fevouable  change  for 
the  Prussian  states. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  the  principal  oonstitutioaal  power 
of  Germany,  b  at  this  moment  m  extreme  sgitatbn ;  the  storm 
which  everjf  where  threatens,  b  on  the  pomt  of  breaking  out 
in  the  Rhenbh  provboes,  belonging  to  Bavaria.  The  present 
Kinff  of  Bavaria  formeriy  excited  great  hopes,  but  which  have 
not  been  realised.  He  was  very  popular  when  Prince  Roya^ 
and  sabted  by  the  unanimous  appbuse  of  hb  people  when  ha 
came  to  the  throne.  These  brilliant  illusions,  however,  have 
pasasd  away,  and  aoms  parte  of  hb  private  ooodnet  have  given 
great  offence.  Hb  Bavarian  Mi^esty  loves  nature  and  women, 
and  makes  frequent  journeys  to  Itsly,  to  vbit  the  Pope  and  hb 
mistresses,  usually  returning  from  these  campaigns  much  fe- 
tiffued.  Meetinglyy  chance  with  a  beautifol  Ei^ish woman, 
who  came  to  pass  the  wbter  at  Munich,  he  becmne  ao  capti- 
vated with  her,  that,  forgetting  all  sense  of  propriety,  he  wish- 
ed to  nrssent  her  himself  to  the  queen.  A  scene  foUowed 
which  became  a  soandal  at  court,  and  amonest  the  puUk^  for 
the  king,  m  the  height  of  hb  amorous  warmth,  paraisted  m  at^ 
temptii^  to  present  Lady  B— -  to  the  queen,  whilst  the 
btter,  actuated  by  just  indignation,  quitted  the  apartment, 
saying  to  him,  **  I  was  aware  long  since  that  you  would  deceive 
me  as  you  have  deceived  your  people."  It  appears,  however, 
that  thb  lesson  went  for  nothing.  Lady  E«—  became  tha 
avowed  mistress  of  the  king^  who  want  m  the  sprii^  to  do 
penance  for  hb  sins  at  Room. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  Prince  Elector  of  Hesse,  whose 
small  empire  does  not  reckon  more  than  600,000  inhabitants. 
For  a  long  time  the  daughter  of  a  watchmaker  at  Berib,  rais- 
ed to  the  title  of  the  Countess  Reichenbach,  has  lived  pubUcly 
with  thb  prince,  and  has.  a  numerous  femily  by  him.  The 
dectress  was  forced  to  receive  her  at  court  with  all  possibb 
distinction.  Several  times  thb  unfortonate  princess  took  re- 
ftt^  in  a  foreign  country  bebnging  to  the  fiunily  of  the  King 
orPmssia,  but  the  bfluenoe  of  we  Cabinet  of  BerUn  succeed* 
ed  b  obliging  her  husband  to  take  steps  to  induce  her  to  return 
home^  and  she  for  some  time  lived  at  Cassel  in  good  under- 
standing with  her  rivat  The  evento  b  France  having  produc- 
ed agreat  agiution  in  Qermany,  thb  prince  became  frightened ; 
and  purchasing  considerabb  property  at  Frankfort,  for  hb  dear 
countess  and  ner  femily,  he  retired  thither  hiinsel^  whilst 
pubUc  o^nioa  openly  pronounced  agabst  himself  and  hb  mis- 
tress. ^  The  peQ|>b  agrsed  with  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tivea,  b  refosing  their  consent  to  a  constitutional  prince  aban- 
doniiu^  hb  atateik  and  residing  in  a  foreign  tenhotj ;  and  he  was 
forceato  return  dome.  Not  daring  to  occupy  ms  maniiflcent 
palace  at  Cassel,  he  chose  a  small  frontier  town  fi>r  his  resi- 
denoeu  which  prodnoed  mnch  aggravated  discontent  in  the 
oapitaL  Seeing  that  thb  state  of  things  oonkl  not  long  con- 
tinue, he  handed  the  reigns  of  government  lo  the  hereditary 
prboe,  btending  to  reside  at  Mootpellier,  b  Franoa.  Soaroe- 
ly  installed  m  his  high  functions,  the  Prince  Regent,  following 
the  example  of  hb  rather^  purchased  the  wife  of  a  Prussian 
officer  for  30,000  crowns,  gave  her  the  title  of  Baroness  do 
Schaumberg,  and  concluded  with  her  a  marriage  Morganate^  m 
which  the  lemale  is  a  sort  of  privileged  concumne. 

In  Saxonv,  the  oM  king  (who,  through  hb  friendship  for 
Napoleon,  lost  half  hb  territories)  prome  ades  the  streeto  of 
hb  capital  eveiy  morning  before  day  light,  repeating  hb  prayers. 

The  GraAd  Duke  of  Hessa  Darmstadt  passes  much  of  hb 
time  b  eating  and  drinking. 

The  other  littb  sovereigns  n  Germany  possses  most  of 
them  such  small  states,  that  their  exbtance  b  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  unlott  some  happy  chance  draws  them  forth 
from  their  profound  obscurity.  Ine  Prince  of  G>bourg  would 
never  have  been  known  m  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  but  for  ' 
hb  marriage  with  a  princess  of  England ;  nor  wooU  the  Prince 
of  Hombourg,  who  reigns  over  a  popubtion  of  20,000  and  has 
an  army  of  xOO  men,  have  been  dWtingubhed  but  for  hb  mar- 
riage with  an  English  priacsss* 

AiriMAL  Life. — Average  dnration  of  humeii  lif<B^  by  an 
experienced eoologbt : — Quadmpeds.  Thehorae,  from  8  to 
33  yean ;  ox,  20 ;  bull,  15 ;  cow,  23 ;  ass,  83  ;  mnle^ 
18 ;  sheep,  10 ;  ram,  16;  dog,  14  to  25  ;  swine,  25  {  goat, 
8 ;  cat,  10. — ^Birds.  Pigeon,  8  years  ;  turtle  dove,  35  ; 
goose,  28  ;  parrot,  from  30  to  100  :  nmg^  lOON^^mphiU 
bid.    Tortbt  and  tortoii 


•m  30  to  100  :  vmn,  lOO^^mpl 
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'  WHAT  HAVE  I  TO  DO  WITH  POLITICS  P—XOTHiyO. 

•  Fkom  this  fanportant  quMtion,  my  coantrymen,  m>  weakly 
atid  wickedly  ansH'ered,  have  arisen  all  the  evils  which 
have  afflicted  the  nation  through  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
This  is  the  fountain  froin  which  not  only  waters  of  bitter- 
ness,  but  rivers  of  blood,  have  flowed  1  Did  you  ever  doubt 
what  connexion  yon  had  with  morals  and  virtue  ?  And 
what  are  politics  but  that  wide  system  of  duties  which  na- 
tion owes  to  nation.  Politics  are  to  nations  what  morals 
are  to  individuals.  They  have  lately,  indeed,  been  called 
the  principal  branch  of  morals— I  think  they  are  more : 
I  hold  them  to  be  the  great  trunk  of  morals,  on  which  all 
the  other  duties  depend  but  as  branches.  It  is  only  upon 
a  strict  performance  of  these  duties  that  yon  can  expect 
to  be  prosperous  and  happy  as  a  people.  Now  as  war  can 
only  be  just  on  one  side,  it  must  be  murder  on  the  other. 
The  good  or  evil  qualities  of  all  actions  depend,  not  on  the 
number  or  dignity  of  the  agents,  but  on  their  tendency  to 
promote  the  good  of  mankind.  By  this  standard  must 
equally  be  tried  the  actions  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince* 
In  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  present  war,  as  we  all  con. 
tribute  to  carry  it  on,  either  by  personal  service,  or  the  taxes 
which  we  pay,  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  King  has 
deeply  involved  us.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  as  moral  and 
accountable  agents,  to  examine  the  justice  of  the  measure. 
The  means  of  information  are  at  hand,  and  let  me  assure 
you,  that  when  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime. 
^Gerald.* 

[  This  was  written  in  warning  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ruinous  French  war,  which  ended  with  the  restoration  of 
the  now  expelled  Bourbons,  and  after  the  grinding  National 
Debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  sums  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  curious  calculations]  : — On  the  5th  June, 
1811,  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  was  L.81 1,898,811, 
which  is  equal  to  773,236,267  guineas,  which  at  five  dwts. 
eight  grains  each  guinea,  weigh  6312  tons,  11  cwts.  three 
quarters,  five  pounds,  one  ounce,  six  drams  avoirdupois. 
Now  suppose  a  waggon  and  four  horses  to  extend  in  length 
20  yards,  and  to  carry  two  and  a  half  tons  of  the  said  gui- 
neas, the  number  of  teams  necessary  to  carry  the  whole 
would  extend  in  length  28  miles  and  23  yards.  To  count 
the  debtjn  shillings,  at  the  rate  of  30s.  in  a  minute,  for 
ten  hours  a-day  and  six  days  a-week,  would  take  2469 
years,  306  days,  17  hours,  and  30  minutes.  Ito  height  in 
guineas,  supposing  twenty  to  be  an  inch,  would  be  610 
miles,  339  yards,  and  9  inches.  And  supposing  each  gui- 
nea an  inch  in  diameter,  they  would  extend  in  a  right  line 
12,203  miles,  160  yards,  and  7  inches.  Moreovei,  the  said 
guineas  would  cover  in  space  348  acres,  2  roods,  and  202 
yards;  and  lastly,  in  shillings,  each  an  inch  in  diameters 
would  cover  7319  acres;,  one  rood,  and  34  yards. 

The  last  wars  cost  Britain  not  less  than  L2,040,000,000 
of  oui  money.  To  aid  our  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of 
this  sum,  suppose  this  money  were  in  gold,  and  valued  at 
L.6  per  ounce^  it  would  weigh  about  14,000  tons,  which 
M'ouldload,  at  three  tons  each,  4800  waggons;  and  if  in 
silver,  at  Ss.  per  ounce,  about  76,000  waggons;  and  al- 
lowing 20  yards  to  a  waggon,  would  reach,  in  a  direct  line, 
about  864  miles.  If  an  ounce  of  gold  can  be  drawn  into 
a  wire  of  1000  feet  long,  the  above  sum  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  girdle  for  the  whole  globe !  1 1 

♦  Need  we  mj  Joccph  Gerald  the  PoUtical  Martyr. 


He  that  hath  a  scropolovn  conscience  is  like  a  hone  that 
is  not  well  broken  ;  he  starts  at  every  bird  that  flies  oat  of 
the  hedge.    A  knowing  man  will  do  that  wliicli  a  toaier 
conscienced  man  dares  not  do,  by  reason  of  his  iirnoranca. 
The  other  knows  there  is  no  hurt ;  as  a  child  is  aftidd  to  go 
into  the  dark  when  a  man  is  not,  because  he  knows  these  is 
no  danger.     But  if  one  once  come  to  leave  that  ootlooae,  as 
to  pretend  a  conscience  against  law,  who  kifeows  what  in- 
convenience may  follow  1     For  thus,  suppose  an  Anaba^ 
tist  comes  and  takes  my  horse ; — I  sue  him  ;  he  tells  me  he 
did  according  to  his  conscience;  his  consicence  tells  hhn 
all  things  are  common  among  the  Saints,*  ^liiat  is  mioe  is 
his,  therefore  you  do  ill  to  make  a  law  that  a  man  who' 
takes  another*s  horse  shall  be  hanged.     What  can  I  say  te 
this  man  ?     He  does  according  to  his  conscience.     Why  is 
not  he  as  honest  a  man  as  he  that  pretends  a  ceremonp  «•- 
tablithed  by  law  is  against  his  c&nscienee$  Generally,  tm 
pretend  conscience  against  law  is  dangerous  ;  in  some  caae 
haply  we  may.     Some  men  make  it  a  case  of  conscience, 
whether  a  man  may  have  a  pigeon-house,  because  his  pi- 
geons eat  other  folk*s  com.     But  there  is  no  such  thing  ■• 
conscience  in  the  business  ;  the  matter  is^  whether  he  be  a 
man  of  such  quality,  that  the  state  allows  him  to  have  a 
dove-house  ;  if  so,  there*8  an  end  to  the  business — ^his  pi« 
geons  have  a  right  to  eat  where  they  please. — Selden, 

NOT    GUILTY. 

There  is  some  conAision  about  this  plea,  and  from  ooo» 
scientions  scruples  men  have  refused  to  employ  it  Selden 
says,  '<  A  man  may  plead  not  guilty,  and  yet  tell  no  lio  ;** 
not  that  he  is  conscious  of  innocence,  but  that,  **•  by  tha 
law  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself  ;**  so  that  when  I 
say  not  guilty^  the  meaning  is,  ^<  I  am  not  so  foolMi  as  (o 
tell  yon.  If  you  will  bring  me  to  a  trial,  and  have  me 
punished  for  this  which  you  lay  to  my  charge,  prove  it 
against  me.** 

RIGHTS  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTT. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  monks  (or  any  churchmen) 
to  part  with  their  laud,  \iill  iall  to  be  just  nothing ;  be- 
cause they  were  yielded  up  to  the  king  by  a  suprane  hand, 
namely.  Parliament  If  a  king  conquer  another  country, 
the  people  are  loath  to  lose  their  lands  ;  yet  no  churchman 
will  deny  but  that  the  king  may  give  them  to  whom  he 
pleases.  If  a  Parliament  make  a  law  concerning  leather, 
or  any  other  commodity,  you  or  I,  for  example,  are  Parlia- 
ment men  ;  perhaps,  in  respect  to  our  own  private  interests, 
we  are  against  it,  yet  the  major  part  conclude  it ;  we  are 
then  included,  and  the  law  is  good. — Selden. 

BISHOPS. 

Thebe  is  no  government  enjoined  by  example  bat  by 
precept ;  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  have  bishops  still 
because  we  huve  had  them  so  long.  All  is  as  the  state 
pleases. — Selden. 

Heretofore  the  nation  let  the  church  alone^  let  them  do  as 
they  would,  because  they  had  something  else  to  think  o^ 
viz.  wars  ;  but  now,  in  time  of  peace,  we  begin  to  examine  all 
things,  and  will  have  nothing ;  but  grow  dainty,  and 
wanton — just  as  in  a  family,  when  the  heir  goes  a  hunt- 
ing— he  never  considers  how  his  meat  is  drest,  but  takes  n 
bit  and  away  ;  but  when  he  stays  within,  then  he  grows 
curious  ;  he  does  not  like  this,  nor  he  does  not  like  that  ; 
he  will  have  his  meat  drest  his  own  M'ay ;  or  peradventnrsy 
he  teill  cook  it  himself. — Selden, 

*  A  \»ild  feet  of  Aiiabaptiits  io  Ocrniany  hdd  these  tenets.  Ihen 
were  a  few  of  them  in  England  in  the  timber  Scidea.     j 
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THE  SOLDIER^S  RETURN. 

ABMIBGED  FROM  MRS.  OPIE. 

•  SiMPLS  is  the  ilory  that  I  am  going  to  tell,  and  lowly  are 
the  heroaiidlieroii»etofit;aDdp^rli^  were  I  to  relate  U 
in  their  humble  langnagc>  its  interest  would  be  much  in- 
creased :  but  I  dare  not  do  so — lest,  while  pleasing  some, 
I  should  displease  many :  therefore,  should  my  readers  ex- 
perlenee  neither  interest  nor  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this 
tale,  I  can  only  exclaim,  «  I  wish  you  hadhaard  Mary  tell 
it  herself  I'* 

Fanny  Hastings  was  the  daughter  of  a  publican  in  the 

Uttle  town  of ,  in  South  Wales.      When  she  was 

only  eight  years  old  both  her  parents  died,  and  she  became 
defModent  on  die  kindness  of  an  aunt,  and  on  the  labours  of 
her  own  hands,  for  support ;  and  she  soon  found  su^icient 
employment  to  enable  her,  with  the  aid  of  her  relation,  not 
only  to  maintain  herself,  but  to  appear  better  dressed  than 
many  girls  whose  situati<m  in  life  was  not  higher  than  her 


•  Paany  was  beantifiil ;  so  much  so,  that  her  beauty  was 
the  aabjjoci  of  cooTersation,  eren  amongst  the  genteel  circles 

in ,  and  many  a  youth  of  the  same  station  with 

herself  was  earnest  to  be  her  accepted  lorer ;  but  profes- 
.siotu  of  lore  she  listened  to  with  pleasure  from  one  only. 

].«ew«Uyn  Morgan,  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  his 
qouain  Mary,  was  her  opposite  neighbour.  His  father  was 
a  carpenter,  his  mother  took  in  plain  work,  and  he  him- 
aelf  was  undecided  whether  to  follow  his  tether's  business 
or  seek  a  different  employment, — when  he  foil  in  lore  with 
our  handsome  sempstress. 

Fanny,  whether  from  coquetry  or  convenience,  always 
sat  by  the  window  at  work :  it  was  therefore  impossible  for 
her  not  to  observe  Lewellyn  sometimes^--..particularly  as  he 
was  young,  neaUy  dressed,  well  made,  and  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  to  the  women  as  she  was  to  the  men  : 
besides,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  often  on  the  watch  for  hers, 
and  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  disappoint  them. 
.  One  day.his  cousin  Mary  said  sarcastically,  <<  That  he  did 
nothing  but  look  from  the  window,**  and  as  Lewellyn  red- 
dened,  his  father  said,  '<  That  girl  opposite  seems  a  good 
industrious  girl,**  and  his  mother  added,  "  I  dare  say  she 
will  make  a  good  wife.**— «  She  is  prettyJooking,**  fol- 
tered  Mary.  «  PreUif  looking  /**  cried  Lewellyn  angrily. 
•<  She  is  an  angeL** 

The  young  people  became  acquainted,  and  the  attention 
of  Lewellyn,  while  Fanny  lay  sick,  so  charmed  her  aunt, 
that  her  consent  was  obtained,  and  he  was  an  accepted  lover, 
though  the  marriage  was  from  prudence  delayed  till  Lewel- 
lyn  should  learn  his  fother*8  trade,  which  Fanny  chose  for 
mm.     War  was  declared  at  this  time. 

A  military  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  town ;  the  indus- 
trious artisan  forMok  his  work-shop  to  lounge  on  the  pa- 
rade :  here,  too^  the  servant  ^rl  showed  herself  in  her  Sun- 
day  clothes ;  and  even  Fanny  preferred  listening  to  the  mi- 
litary band,  and  beholding  the  military  array,  to  a  quiet 
walk  in  the  fields  with  her  lover. 

But  the  sound  of  martial  music  was  not  the  only  one 
that  reached  and  delighted  her  ear.  Praises  of  her  beauty 
ran  along  the  ranks — '*  A  devilish  fine  girl !  who  is  she  ?" 
was  audibly  whispered  by  the  officers.  Some  young  men, 
who  had  in  vain  sought  Fanny*s  attention  when  they  %rore 
the  plain  dress  of  tradesmen,  now  took  pains  to  attract  her 
eyes  by  their  dexterity  in  the  manual,  and  by  displaying  to 
all  possible  advantage  the  brilliancy  of  their  dress,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  let  Fanny  feel  the  value  of  the  prize  which  she 
had  rejected;  while  others,  not  content  with  exciting  her 
regret  for  her  cruelty  to  theui,  were  still  desirous  of  gaining 
her  love ;  and,  nnawed  by  the  almost  fierce  looks  of  l^eweU 
lyn,  per^ted  in  making  way  for  her  in  the  crowd,  that  she 
aaight  hear  the  band  to  advantage. 

And  but  too  often,  Fanny,  delighted  at  the  attention  paid 
to  her,  rewarded  it  by  sniiles  so  gracious,  that  they  conveyed 
hopes  and  joy  to  the  bosom  of  her  attendants,  and  fear  and 
jealousy  to  that  of  her  lover.  Not  that  Lewellyn  was  sorry 
to  see  the  woman  of  his  choice  the  oliject  of  general  admira- 


tion :  on  the  ooatrary,  he  would  have  lelt  ftoumve  in  it 
had  not  Fanny  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much  herself;  but  ha 
saw  her  eyes  sparkle  at  other  praises  than  hiS)  and  he  al- 
ways returned  from  the  parade  displeased  with  Fanny,  and 
dissatisfied  with  himself. 

Still  he  had  not  resolution  to  refuse  to  accompany  her 
every  evening  to  a  scene  so  fatal  to  his  peace ;  and  if  he 
had,  he  feared  that  she  might  resolve  to  go  thither  without 
him  ;  and  he  was  as  wretched  as  an  accepted  lover  could 
be,  when  a  day  was  fixed  on  for  a  review  of  the  regulars 
quartered  in  the  town  and  its  environs,  and  of  the  new- 
raised  militia. 

"  Only  think,  Lewellyn,"  said  Fanny  to  her  lover; 
<<  there  is  going  to  be  a  review  !** 

«  And  what  then  ?*'  replied  he  in  a  peevish  accent,  dis- 
pleased at  the  joy  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

«  What  then  !**  rgoined  the  mortified  b^uty ;  «  only  I 
— I  never  saw  a  review  in  my  life." 

^  And  1  do  not  know  that  it  signifies  whether  you  ever 
see  one  or  no,**  returned  Lewellyn,  still  more  pettishly. 

c<  I  am  of  a  diffierent opinion,**  retorted  Fanny;  <^ and  if 
you  do  not  take  me  to  see  the  review  next  week,  I  know 
who  will — that*sall  :**  and  away  she  walked  in  aU  the  dig- 
nity of  conscious  and  offended  power. 

Nor  did  she  overrate  her  influence.  Lewe]lyn*s  jealousy 
took  alarm;  he  followed  her  immediately,  and  with  a 
forced  laugh  told  her  that  he  knew  as  well  as  she  did  who 
would  take  her  to  the  review. 

"  Who  ?**  angrily  asked  Fanny. 

<'  Myself,**  replied  her  humbled  swain,  <<  and  we  will 
walk  together  to  the  heath  on  which  it^is  to  be ;  it  is,[yoa 
know,  only  three  miles  o£** 

«  Walkl**  exclaimed  Fanny;  <'walkl  and  be  melted 
with  heat,  and  our  clothes  covered  with  dust  when  we  get 
there  I     ifoy  indeed  I  fine  figures  we  should  be.** 

<<  I  should  not  like  you  the  worsen  Fanny ;  and  I 
thought  you  went  to  see,  and  not  to  be  seen,**  said  Lewellyn. 
'<  However,  just  as  you  please ;  I  suppose  you  have  thought 
of  some  other  way  of  going.** 

^  O  yes,  we  can  borrow  your  cousin  John*s  cart  and 
horse ;  Mary  can  drive  me^  and  you  can  hire  a  pony  and 
ride  by  the  side  of  us.** 

Lewellyn,  with  a  deep  sigh,  consented  to  the  proposal, 
and  even  assisted  Fanny  to  conquer  Mary*s  aversion  to  per- 
form her  part  of  the  plan. 

<<  I  hate  war,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,**  cried  Mary ; 
<<  believe  me,  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  if  1  go.** 

<*  But  you  ivill  give  others  pleasure  by  going,**  said 
Lewellyn ;  and  Mary  consented  directly. 

The  important  day  arrived,  and  Fanny  appeared  at  her 
aunt's  window,  ready  dressed,  long  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  them  to  set  ofL  <<  How  beautiful  she  looks  V* 
thought  Lewellyn,  '<  and  how  smart  she  is  I  too  smart  for 
her  situation;  yet  liadshe  been  dressed  so  to  please  me,  I 
should  not  have  cared  for  that ;  but  she  would  not  have 
taken  such  pains  with  her  dress  to  please  me  !** 

I  doubt  Lewellyn  was  only  too  much  in  the  right ;  and 
that  though  she  looked  so  hsindsome  that  he  could  not  help 
gazing  on  her  as  they  went  along,  at  the  hazard  of  riding 
against  posts  and  carriages,  this  look  had  something  so  sad 
and  reproachful,  that  Fanny,  she  knew  not  why,  perhaps 
wished  to  avoid  it ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  say,  "  You 
would  not  have  made  yourself  so  smart  to  walk  alone  with 
me,  Fanny  !**  a  self^accusing  blush  spread  itself  over  her 
cheek,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  wished  herself 
less  smart 

Eager,  therefore,  to  change  the  subject  of  Lewellyn*s 
thoughts,  she  asked  Mary  whence  arose  htr  extreme  aver- 
sion to  soldiers  and  to  war. 

« 1  will  tell  you,**  said  Mary  impatiently,  <<  and  then  I 
desire  you  to  question  me  on  this  subject  no  more.  My 
fother  was  a  soldier,  my  mother  followed  him  to  battle ;  1 
was  bom  on  a  baggage-waggon,  bred  in  the  horrors  of  a 
camp,  and  at  ten  years  old  1  saw  my  fiither  brought  home 
mangled  and  dying  from  the  field,  while  my  mother  was 
breathing  her  last  in  the  camp-fever.  1  remember  it  as  if 
it  was  only  yesterday,**  continued  Mtfly!  shuddering  and 
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deeply  aflbcted;  and  her  yolatile  companion  was  awod  into 
silence. 

At  length  they  arrired  on  the  reriew  groond;  and 
Lewellyn,  afraid  lest  the  hone  shoald  be  frightened  at  the 
firing,  made  them  leare  the  cart,  and  then  leaning  on  his 
arm  they  proceeded  to  the  iront  of  the  ranks.  Bnt  the 
crowd  was  soon  so  great  that  fanny  began  to  find  that  she 
was  not  likely  either  to  see  or  be  seen,  and  was  almost 
tempted  to  join  Mary  in  regrets  tliat  she  had  giren  herself 
the  trouble  of  coming ;  when  she  was  seen  and  recognised 
by  one  of  her  quondam  lovers,  who,  since  she  had  rejected 
him,  had  become  a  sergeant  in  the  militia  of  the  town. 
Immediately  this  gallant  hero  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd ;  and  forcing  a  poor  boy  to  dismount  from  a  coach- 
box oonyeniently  situated  for  oreiiooking  the  field,  he 
seized  Panny*s  unreluctant  hand,  led  her  along  the  ranks, 
and  lifted  her  to  the  place,  crying  out — ^'  Make  way  for  a 
lady!" 

Surprise,  and  the  suddenness  of  Fanny*s  remoral,  pre- 
vented Lewellyn's  opposing  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  surprise  gave 
way  to  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  prepared  to  follow  them. 
But  it  was  impossible :  the  review  was  begun,  and  LeweUyn 
could  not  leave  Mary,  lest  he  should  expose  her  to  the  risk 
of  being  run  down  by  the  horses,  though  his  own  danger  he 
would  have  disregarded :  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  watdiing  the  conduct  of  Fanny  at  a  dis- 
tance, who,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  tanght 
by  coquetry  to  make  the  most  of  it,  attracted  and  charmed 
all  eyes  but  thoee  of  her  lover. 

In  vain  did  Fanny  cast  many  a  kind  glance  towards  her 
deserted  companions.  She  received  none  in  return :  Mary 
did  not,  and  Leweliyn  would  noi  ase  them  ;  and  Hie  plea- 
sure  whidisliecaqpeiiSBMd  was  at  length,  in  spite  of  the 
continual  attentions  of  her  military  beau,  completelydamped 
by  the  expectation  of  t)ie  reproai^es  which  she  knew  she 
should  receive  when  she  returned  to  her  lover,  and  which 
her  conscience  told  her  she  but  too  well  deserved. 

The  review  ended,  and  Fanny  was  reconducted  by  the 
young  seijeant  to  the  friends  whom  she  had  quitted.  The 
recqition  which  she  met  with  I  sliall  leave  to  my  readers  to 
imagine — suffice,  that*  Leweliyn  upbraided,  that  Fanny 
cried,  and  Mary  mediated,  and  that  they  parted  the  best 
friends  in  the  world ;  Leweliyn  promising  to  drink  tea  at 
Fattny*s  aunt*s  that  afternoon,  and  even  to  behave  cordi- 
ally to  the  young  seijeant,  whom  Fanny  thought  it  incum- 
hent  on  her  to  ask,  in  return  for  his  civility. 

"  But  if  I  oome^  Fanny,  you  promise  not  to  make  me  un- 
comfortable again  by  your  attentions  to  him  ?** 

<<  O  yes ;  I  promise  fiuthfnlly  to  behave  just  as  you  wish 
me ;  I  will  be  rude  to  him  if  you  like  it.** 

<(  No — I  would  not  have  you  be  absolutely  mde^  bat — .** 

<<  But  why  do  you  ask  him  ?**  said  Mary  abruptly. 

<<  In  return  for  his  civilities,**  replied  Fanny. 

«  And  a  pretty  return  it  will  be,**  cried  Mary,  «  if  you 
behave  rudely  to  him ;  it  surely  would  have  been  more  civil 
not  to  have  asked  him  at  alL** 
|,  «  Mary  is  so  severe  T*  retorted  Fanny. 

«  And  so  wise,**  said  Leweliyn,  peevishly— <<  nothing 
pleases  her.** 

«  I  believe,  indeed,  my  temper  is  altered  lor  the  worse 
lately,**  answered  Mary,  bursting  intd  tears.  A  profbund 
silence  ensued,  and  lasted  till  they  got  home : — then  Fanny, 
seconded  by  Leweliyn,  urged  Mary  with  more  than  com- 
mon kindniess,  fbr  her  tears  had  affected  them,  to  be  of  the 
party  in  the  evemng. 

<<  No,**  replied  Mary ; — ^<  I  had  rather  not  come->I  do 
not  like  soldiers ;  therefore,  why  shoald  I  meet  them  ?** 
And  Fanny,  wondering  at  her  want  of  taste,  acceded  to  the 
propriety  of  her  not  coming ;  but  Lewdlyn,  while  he  ap- 
proved of  her  determination  of  staying  at  home^  observed  to 
himself, — <<  She  does  not  like  soldiers ! — ^What  a  sensible 
young  woman  my  cousin  Mary  is ! — I  wish**—  Here  he 
stopped ;  but  the  violence  with  which  he  struck  his  stick 
on  the  ground,  and  shut  to  the  door  as  he  entered  his  own 
house,  were  sufficient  proofs  that  the  conclurion  of  his  « 
tence  would,  if  uttered,  have  had  some  refisrence  to  Fanny's 
admiration  of  the  very  people  whom  Mary  disliked. 


Fanny's  nnh^ipy  adrnfaratioB  of  saUBo'a  fiettCbfln  and 
red  coats  had  an  unhappy  inftoenoe  on  her  lover,  whta,  In  a 
evil  hour,  that- he  might  be  as  captivating  to  her  as  was  the 
smart  young  seijeant,  ei^Usted. 

«  Now,**  said  he  to  hianri^  as  he  reCnmed  homm,  «  dbs 
cannot  &il  of  loving  me  again  I  But  then,  to  ploMO  lier,  I 
have  assumed  a  garb  hateful  to  myself  and  parents.  Ohi 
Fanny,  I  feel  I  have  purchased  your  love  very  danrly  !** 

As  he  said  this  he  found  himself  at  his  own  door.  '^  Ns, 
I  dare  not  tell  them  to-night  what  I  have  ^htaeP*  snM  he ; 
and  with  a  tronUing  hand  he  opened  the  door  of  tbo  sH- 
ting-room. 

<<  How  pale  you  look  I**  exclaimed  Mary,  nmninf  ts 


«  My  dear  duldl  you  are  not  weU,**  cried  his  naotlicf'. 

**  We  must  send  for  advice  for  him,**  said  his  itetfaer; 
^<  the  poor  lad  has  looked  ill  some  days,  uid  bad  feren  are 
about.  If  we  shoald  lose  you,  Levrellyn,  what  would  he- 
me of  us  in  our  old  ageF* 

Lewrilyn  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  died  away  ;  and^ 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  father's  chair,  he  sobbed  al<rad. 

Alarmed  at  his  distress,  bnt  quite  unsuspickraa  of  tiit 
cause,  his  mother  hung  about  his  nedc ;  his  fhdier  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  acclaiming,  *<  What  can  hxre  hap- 
pened? What  can  this  mean  P"  and  Mary,  motionlesa  as 
a  statue,  stood  gazing  on  him  in  silence;  wheiu  as  be 
to(^  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  pulled  out  with 
it  the  cockade  which  be  had  just  received  fiom  the  recndu 
ing  Serjeant. 

Mary  eagerly  seised  it;  and  in  an  instant  the  truth 
burst  on  her  mind.  <<  Oh !  what  does  this  mean  ?**  cried 
she  in  a  tone  of  agony.  '<  How  comes  this  here  ?  Sorely, 
surely,  Leweliyn,  you  have  not  been  so  rash  as  to  enlist 
for  a  soldier  I** 

<*  Is  the  girl  mad  I**  exclaimed  the  old  man,  ^  to  suppose 
Leweliyn  would  do  what  he  knew  would  break  my  heart  T* 

Leweliyn  hid  his  fkce,  and  again  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Would  to  God  I  may  be  wrongT  said  Mary,  «  bnt  I 
ifear** 

<<  Mary  is  always  full  of  her  fears,**  said  his  weeping 
moAer  pettishly ;  and  the  old  man  was  beginning  anew  to 
chide  poor  Mary,  when  his  son,  summoning  up  all  hia  re- 
solution, faltered  out,  ^  Mary  is  right  I — ^I  have  enlistedf* 

The  wretched  father  tottered  into  a  chair ;  and,  clasping 
his  hands,  moved  backwards  and  fidrwards  as  he  sat,  in 
speechless  agony ;  while  the  mother  threw  her  apron  over 
her  ftce,  and  groaned  aloud;  and  Mary  in  silent  grief 
leaned  her  head  on  her  hands. 

<<  Oh  I  that  girl  I  that  cursed  girl  !**  at  length  exdidmed 
the  fhther.     <<  This  is  her  doing  T 

«  She  knows  nothing  of  it,**  replied  Leweliyn ;  '<  and  you 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  me.** 

**  I  had  rather  have  to  blame  any  one  else,**  cried  his 
fhther.  *<  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  have  to  reproach  one*s  own 
child,  an  only  child,  too.  Oh,  Leweliyn!  we  have  noc 
deserved  this  of  you;  indeed  we  have  not  !** 

**  We  will  buy  him  off  again  !**  exclaimed  his  mother, 
starting  from  her  chair.  <<  We  will  spend  all  our  little 
savings  with  pleasure  to  do  it  !** 

**  You  shidl  have  all  mine  too,**  cried  Mary ;  <<  and 
LeweUyn  will  thank  us  in  a  short  time,  whatever  he  may 
do  now.** 

"  Now,  and  ever,  I  shall  rqeet  your  proposal,**  he  re- 
plied. 

<^  My  child  !**  said  his  ftther,  grasping  his  hand,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  '<  do  you  think  I  have  lived  long 
enough  f    Do  you  wish  to  kill  me  ?** 

Levrellyn  could  not  answer;  but  he  threw  himself  on 
his  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

^  Have  we  found  our  child  again  P**  said  his  mother, 
taking  his  hand  tenderly  between  both  hers  ;  and  Mary, 
timidly  approaching  him,  cried—''  Dear  cousin !  why 
shotdd  yon  he  a  soldier  ?  If  you  should  be  sent  abroad, 
Leweliyn  ^—if  you  should  be  killed,  what  would  become 
of—  ?**  Here  her  voice  faltered ;  and,  as  both  his  pa- 
rents at  this  moment  folded  their  arms  round  him,  Lcwel- 
I  l]rn*s  nscdution  was  shaken ;  and /fi?  was  listening  with 
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€0«fi1>fenee  to  their  nnewed  propOTal  of  pmcliadiif  hig 
ditcbargey  imht^  «a  he  raiitd  hit  head,  he  saw  Fanny  at 
her  window,  talking  with  onilee  of  oomplaoency  and  flow, 
iof  cheeks  to  a  reinroiting  seijeant  i.  and  as  she  spoke  she 
playied  with  the  tassel  of  his  epanlet,  and  seemed  to  he 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  nnifomu 

This  sight  hnrried  tlie  nnhappy  Lewellyn  into  all  his 
wonted  jealousy,  and  oonntenicted  entirely  the  pleadings  of 
filial  piety  in  his  lieart 

**  My  lot  is  cast  V*  he  exclaimed,  rushing  to  the  door  :— 
^  For  your  sakes,  I  wish  it  were  a  difierant  one  t  but  I  am 
resolTcd,  and  nothing  can  shake  my  resolution.**  So  say- 
ing, he  left  the  house :  but  he  did  not  go  in  search  of  Fanny, 
who  had,  he  obeenred,  left  the  window  ;  for  he  felt  dissatis. 
fted  both  with  her  and  himself  and  was  at  that  moment 
ashamed  to  prore  to  her  the  extent  of  her  inflnenoe  orer 
him,  by  telUng  her  that  he  had  become  a  soldier  for  her 
sake.  He  therefore  hastened  into  the  fields,  and  took  a  long 
and  solitary  ramble,  in  hopes  to  compose  his  lie^ingSy  and 
•nnble  him  on  his  return  to  meet  the  just  r^roaches  of  his 
parents  with  more  resolution. 

As  soon  as  he  thought  that  his  flrmness  was  suAelently 
restored,  he  returned  to  the  town;  when,  as  he  ap- 
proached it,  he  saw  Fanny  leaTing  it  in  a  market-cart 
driren  by  a  young  man.  She  did  not  see  him ;  and,  over- 
come by  a  variety  of  emotions,  he  felt  unable  to  call  to  her 
loud  enough  for  her  to  hear  him ;  and,  wretched  and  dia- 
appointed,  he  reached  his  own  house. 

His  first  inquiry  was,  wlietber  Fanny  had  called  during 
hia  absence ;  and  he  heard,  with  anguish,  that  she  had  not : 
and  bis  pride  being  completely  conquered  by  affection,  he 
went  to  her  aunt*8  house  immediately  to  know  whither  she 
was  gone,  and  found  sIm  was  gone  to  spend  two  days  with 
a  friend  of  hers  in  the  country. 

**  And  gone  without  letting  me  know  it,  or  taking  leave 
of  me  I**  he  exclaimed ...  *<  Oh,  Fanny  P 

But  Fanny  was  in  tiiis  case  innocently  blamed ;  and 
when  she  heard  of  the  enlistment  she  was  in  great  distress, 
cq»ecially  when  told  it  was  to  recommend  himself  to  her  love. 
^  To  please  meT  cried  Fanny: — <<  1  solemnly  declare 
that  this  rash  deed  was  wholly  without  my  knowledge^  and 
quite  contrary  to  my  wishes.** 

«<  Indeed  !**  cried  both  the  parents. 
<*  Indeed    so  help  me  God  I** 

^  Then  you  are  willinff,**  said  Mary,  <<  no  doubt,  to  use 
sU  your  inflnenre  to  prevail  on  him  to  let  us  buy  his  dls* 
charge.** 

**  I  am — I  am  l"  returned  Fanny  in  a  hurried  manner; 
■ad  the  poor  old  people  folded  her  fondly  and  gratefully  to 
their  boaom. 

Fanny  now  found  her  voice  again,  and  began  to  ask  se- 
veral questions  concerning  the  hasty,  ill'^dvised  step  whidi 
hter  lover  had  taken.  She  inquired  the  name  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  and  being  told,  she  eagerly  exclaimed— <<  What !  in 
that  regiment  f — the  uniform  is  scarlet  turned  up  with  deep 
blue  and  gold ! — Oh,  how  handsome  he  will  look  in  his  re- 
gimentals !**  she  added,  wiping  her  eyes^  and  smiling  as  she 

The  poor  old  man  frowned,  and  turned  away ;  and  Mary 
ahook  her  head  t  but  the  mother,  with  all  a  inother*s  va- 
nity, observed — ^^  True,  child,  he  will  look  handsome^  in- 
deed ;  and  more  like  a  capUin,  I  warrant,  than  many  a 
one  that*s  there  !**  And  Fanny,  in  the  thought  of  her 
lover^s  improved  beauty,  forgot  his  absence,  and  all  sense 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  new  profession  would  expose 


Mary  and  Fanny  went  next  day  to  see  a  detachment  in 
which  Lewellyn  marched.  As  they  ascended  a  hill,  a  drum 
and  fife  were  heard. 

**  Come,  Mary,  let  us  run  and  meet  them,**  cried  Fanny, 
joyfully ;  but  Mary  languidly  exclaimed, «  I  can  go  nofVir- 
ther  !**  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  t  and  Fanny  consoled 
herself  by  reflecting  that  from  the  hill  she  oould  see  than 
pass  better  than  by  standing  on  the  level  road. 

At  length  Fanny  beheld  Leivellyn ;  and  in  a  transport  of 
joy  she  exclaimed,  <<  See,  Mary,  there  he  is  I  there  he  is  !• 
Oh  hotf  handsome  he  looks  i  but  I  knew  he  wonkLT  ■ 


^  But  how  will  he  look  a  yescr  hence  ?**  said  Mary,  with 
a  sigh. 
**  How  ?    Why,  just  the  same,  to  be  sure.** 
«  But  suppose  he  dhould  be  ordered  abroad  f    replied 
Mary. 

Fanny  started,  and  turned  ptde,  exdaiming,  *^  Bless  me, 
Mary,  you  are  such  a  croaker  t**  She  had  time  for  no  more 
— Lewellyn  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  Fanny,  run- 
ning down  it  like  lightning,  arrived  just  time  enough  to 
clasp  her  lover^s  extended  hand  as  he  passed,  and  gaze  on 
him  with  a  look  which  well  rewarded  him  for  aU  that  he 
had  suffered. 

«  Come,  Mary,  let  us  follow  them,**  cried  Fanny. 
^  Presently,**  she  replied,  slowly  descending  the  hill. 
**  You  are  so  slow,**  said  Fanny ;  ^  I  dare  say  Lewellyn 
will  get  to  his  fother*s  house  before  us.** 
«  Before  om  of  us,  perhi^n.** 

«  Well,  that  wiU  seem  very  unkind  to  him,  I  am  sure.** 
**  No,  he  will  not  miss  me,  I  am  sure,**  returned  Mary, 
wiping  away  a  tear ;  **  he  did  not  even  see  me  as  he  paaMd  ; 
he  had  no  eyes  but  for  you,  Fanny.**  But  Fanny  was  out 
of  hearing  before  she  finished  the  sentence,  and  she  did  not 
overtake  her  before  she  reached  the  town. 

The  meeting  of  the  lovers  after  this,  their  first  separation, 
was  a  moment  of  such  true  joy  to  both,  that,  alive  only  to 
the  pleasures  of  affection,  they  thought  not  of  its  pains;  and 
Fanny  forgot  her  anger,  Lewellyn  liis  jealousy,  while  both 
seemed  unconscious  that  the  will  of  government  might,  in 
a  fiew  hours,  doom  them  to  a  long  If  not  an  eternal  separa- 
tion. 

These  fHirs,  however,  though  strangers  to  them,  wvre 
only  too  present  to  the  minds  of  the  unhappy  parents  and 
Mary:  when  Fanny  and  Lewellyn,  not  liking  to  have  their 
joy  damped  by  the  sight  of  mdancholy  foces,  went  out  to 
take  a  walk ;  and  Fanny,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  now 
military  lover,  led  him  in  triumph,  as  it  were,  through  the 
streeU  of  his  native  town. 

When  they  returned,  the  father  and  Mary  took  Fanny 
on  one  side,  asked  her  whether  she  had  begun  to  persuade 
Lewellyn  to  leave  the  army  again:  and  Fanny,  blushing 
deeply,  nplied— f<  No :  but  that  it' was  time  enough  yet  ;** 
and  again  she  was  alive  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Another  day  passed,  and  still  she  was  too  proud  of  her 
lover's  appearance  aa  a  soldier  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him 
to  be  one  no  longer ;  and  when  ^oken  to  on  the  subject, 
she  replied,  that  it  would  be  time  enough  fiMr  him  to  try  to 
get  dischai^  when  he  was  ordered  to  a  distance,  or  to  go 
abroad. 

<<  NoT  cried  Mary  indignantly; — *^  should  he  be  or- 
dered to  go  abroad,  I  should  despise  him  if  he  wished  then 
to  be  discharged :  fbr,  though  I  value  LeweUyn*s  Hfe^  I 
value  his  honour  more.  No ;  he  must  gain  his  discharge 
now,  or  neverl** 

The  destiny  of  Lewellyn  was  speedily  fixed ;  and  when 
too  late,  Fanny  urged  him  to  get  ofl^  though  on  terms  de- 
rogatory to  his  honour,  and  to  which  he  would  not  yield. 

The  hour  of  his  departure  now  drew  nigh.  In  vain  did 
he  endeavour  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  by  telling  Fanny  that 
he  hoped  to  distinguish  himself  so  mudi,  that  he  should  re- 
turn a  non-commissioned  officer  at  least.  His  sanguine 
deocriptions  caused  Fanny  to  smile,  through  her  tears,  with 
joyfhl  anticipation :  but  they  could  not  make  him  smile 
himself;  ner  could  they  call  one  smile  to  the  pale  lip  of  his 
cousin  Mary.  Her  grief  seemed  so  deep,  so  rooted,  that 
Lewellyn  felt  almost  angry  with  her  for  feeling  more  than 
Ftony  did ;  and  sometimes  a  suspicion  that  her  love  fbr 
him  exceeded  the  love  of  a  relation  darted  across  his  mind, 
and  awakened  there  no  pleasant  sensations 

At  the  moment  of  his  leaving  the  parentsl  roof,  and 
when  his  parents,  coovineed  that  they  should  see  him  no 
more^  had  just  firided  him,  in  speechless  agony,  in  a  last  em- 
brace^ he  wrung  Mary's  cold  hand,  and  said,  pointing  to 
his  fhther  and  mother-^^  I  bequeath  them  to  your  care, 
Mary.** 

«<  That  was  quite  unnecessary,**  A^  replied,  Juilf  re* 
proacMWly.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GOOgie 
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t    <<  And  Fanny,  too,**  he  added,  in  a  fainter  voice. 

«  There  was  no  need  of  that,  either,'*  she  returned : — 
*<  you  love  her,— that^  enough !" 

i  «  Mary,  dear  Mary  r  cried  l^wellyn;  but  she  had  left 
the  room. 

.  It  eo  happened  that  a  friend  of  mine  was  passing  a  bridge 
near  Lewellyn^s  native  town  as  the  regiment  were  crossing 
it,  in  their  way  to  the  place  whence  they  were  to  embark  ; 
and,  being  obliged  to  stop  to  make  way  for  them,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  violent  and  audible  grief  of  Fanny, 
who  was  walking  by  the  side  of  Lewellyn ;  by  the  settled 
wo  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  by  the  still  more  touch- 
ing,  though  quiet,  distress  expressed  by  Mary. 

« Those  two  young  women  are  that  soldier's  sister  and 
wile,  I  presume  !*"  said  my  friend  to  a  bystander. 

''No,  sir; — one  is  his  cousin,  and  the  otlier  his  sweet- 
heart,*' was  the  answer. 

*<  Oh  then,  that  pretty  pale  girl,  who  says  nothing,  but 
looks  so  very  sad, — she  is  his  mistress,  I  conclude  ?*'  con- 
tinued my  friend. 

<<  Oh,  no,  sir, — she  is  only  the  cousin  !^  returned  the  man. 

'<  I  wish  she  had  been  the  mistress  !**  observed  my  friend, 
**  for  her  grief  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  more  lasting  nature." 
•  Soon  dkl  Fanny  forget  her  lover,  though  at  first  her  grief 
was  violent  Again  she  was  displaying  her  beautiful  face 
at  military  parades,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  her  nu- 
merous admirers :  yet  she  was  pleased  when  letters  came 
from  him  from  Holland.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  his 
(ather  died  half-broken  hearted,  and  his  widow  fell  into  a 
kind  of  harmless  insanity,  in  which  she  imagined  her  son 
was  a  great  man ;  and  every  day  she  would  be  dressed  to 
go  out  to  meet  him  returning  from  battle  and  conquest.  It 
was  only  on  her  death-bed  her  senses  returned ;  and  she 
blessed  the  kind  and  attentive  Mary,  and  with  her  left  a 
moUier's  blessing  for  her  son.  <<  Oh !  how  happy  I  shall 
be,"  said  Mary  to  herself  "  to  tell  him,  should  he  ever  re- 
turn, that  they  blessed  him  in  their  dying  moments." 
•  One  evening,  after  they  had  been  dead  some  months,  and 
when  Mary  had,  as  usiial,  visited  their  graves  to  strew 
them  with  fresh  flowers  (as  is  customary  in  many  parts  of 
Wales,)  and  weed  the  little  garden  which  she  had  planted 
pn  them  ^—instead  of  returning  home  she  sat  herself  down 
on  a  wooden  bench  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  town ;  and  as  she  listened 
to  the  distant  and  varied  sounds  which  reached  her  ear 
from  the  barracks,  and  a  crowded  fair  about  a  mile  distant 
_time  insensibly  stole  away,  and,  lost  in  her  own  thoughts, 
she  was  not  conscious  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  till  he 
had  reached  the  bench  and  was  preparing  to  sit  down  on  IL 

Mary  started  ;-^ut,  with  that  untaught  courtesy  which 
the  benevolent  alivays  possess,  she  made  room  for  the  in^ 
truder  to  sit  down,  by  removing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
seat.  Neither  of  than  spoke ;  and  Mary  insensibly  re- 
newed her  meditations.  But  at  length  the  evident  agita- 
tion and  loud  though  suppressed  so^  of  the  stranger  at- 
tracted her  attention  to  him,  and  excited  her  compassion. 
'<  Poor  man !"  thought  Mary,  <<  perhaps  he  has  been  visit- 
ing the  new-made  grave  of  some  dear  friend :"  and  insen- 
sibly she  turned  towards  the  unhappy  stranger,  expecting 
to  see  him  in  deep  mourning ;  but  he  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
great  coat  that  looked  like  a  regimental  one.  This  made 
Mary*s  pity  even  greater  than  before ;  for,  ever  since  Le- 
wellyn had  enlisted,  she  had  lost  her  boasted  insensibility 
to  soldiers  and  their  concerns. 

<<  He  is  a  soldier,  toof  said  Mary  to  herself:  «who 
knows  but-*?"  Here  the  train  of  her  ideas  was  suddenly 
broken ;  for  an  audible  and  violent  renewal  of  the  stran- 
ger's distress  so  overset  her  feelings,  already  softened  by  her 
visit  to  the  grave  of  her  relations  and  the  recollections  in 
which  she  had  been  indulging,  that  she  could  keep  her  seat 
no  longer :  besides,  conscious  that  true  sorrow  loves  not  to 
be  observed,  she  felt  it  indelicate  to  continue  there :  but,  as 
she  slowly  withdrew,  she  could  not  help  saying  in  a  Alter- 
ing and  compassionate  tone,  ''  Good  evening,  sir—and  Hea- 
ven comfort  you  1" 

.   At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  stranger  started — ^  'Tis 
she!— 'Tis  Mary!"  he  exclaimed,  rushing  to.wards  her. 


Mary  turned  about  on  hearing  hersdf  named,  and  ia  a 
voice  so  dear  to  her;  and  in  an  instant  foond  hanelT 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  Le^vellyn. 

To  describe  the  incoherence  either  of  grief  or  j«y  is  im- 
possible: suffice,  tluit  Mary  was  at  length  able  to  aiti. 
culate,  «  We  feared  that  you  were  dead !" 

''  You  see  that  I  am  not  dead,"  replied  Lewellja ;  ''  but 
I  find  that  others  are."  Here  tears  choked  his  voice  ;  b«t, 
recovering  himself,  he  added,  pointing  to  the  grave  of  Us 
parents^  <*  Oh,  Mary  I  that  was  a  sad  sight  for  me  I — ^I  have 
found  much  sorrow  awaiting  me." 

«  You  know  all,  then  P"  interrupted  Mary  with  qnickaess. 
'<  I  know  that  I  have  lost  both  my  parents:  and  I  feu 
my  disobedience^my  obstinacy — Tell  me*-teU  me,  Biary, 
did  they  forgive  me,  and  leave  me  their  Messing  ?  Maay^ 
many  a  pang  have  I  felt  when  I  thought  of  my  ingradtade 
and  disobedience  in  leaving  them ;  and  in  all  my  hapishtps 
I  have  said  to  myself.  Unnatural  child  1  this  ia  no  mon 
than  you  have  well  deserved." 

<<  Dear,,  dear  I.«wellynr  cried  Mary,  <<do  not  grieve 
yourself  in  this  manner. — '  If  my  son  should  ever  return,' 
they  both  of  them  said,  and  they  were  loath  to  beliove  yon 
would  not,  *  tell  him,*  were  the  words  of  each  of  than, 
<  that  I  prayed  for  and  blessed  him  on  my  death-bed.'  * 

^  Thank  God  I  thank  God  I"  replied  Lewellyn  r  and  for 
a  few  moments  neither  he  nor  Mary  could  speak.  At 
length  Lewellyn  said,  <<  Fray,  whose  pious  hand  haa  decked 
their  gprave  with  flowers  ?" 

<<  1  did  it,"  answered  Mary ;  and,  as  she  said  this^  sbc 
thought  she  saw  disappointment  in  the  £sce  of  her  conn. 
But  her  look  was  a  transient  one ;  for  she  was  car^iil  not 
to  let  her  eyes  dwell  on  Lewellyn's  face^  lest  she  durald 
wound  liis  feelings,  as  the  fate  of  war  had  sadly  dianged 
him.  His  forehead  was  scarred,  he  wore  a  black  patdi  oo 
his  right  cheek,  and  his  left  arm  was  in  a  sling :  beside% 
fatigue,  low  living,  and  imprisonment  had  made  him 
scarcely  recognisable,  except  by  the  eye  of  love  and  liicnd- 
ship.  He  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
and,  when  life  returned,  he  found  himself  in  a  French  hos- 
pital, whence  he  was  conveyed  to  a  priaon,  and  in  due  time 
was  released  by  a  carteL 

*<  You  see  I  am  dreadfully  altered,"  said  Lewellyn,  ob- 
serving that  Mary  watched  her  opportunity  of  looking  at 
him—"  I  dare  say  you  would  scarcely  have  known  me?" 
^I  should  know  you  any  where,  and  in  any  dis- 
guise," said  Mary  warmly  :• — <<  but  you  seem  fiuigued :  let 
us  go  to  my  little  lodging." 

"  I  am  &int  and  weary,  indeed,"  replied  he,  accepting  the 
arm  which  Mary  offered  to  him  as  they  walked  toinuds 
the  town :  <<  but  I  am  come  home  to  good  nurses,  1  traai, 
though  one  of  them  is  dead"  (drawing  his  hand  across  bis 
eyes  as  he  said  it ;)  '<  and  my  native  air  and  the  sight  of  alll 
love»  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon  restore  me  to  health." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on 
Mary^s  foce,  which  she  hastily  averted,  and  he  felt  her  arm 
tremble  under  his. 

"Mary!"  exclaimed  he^  suddenly  stopping,  ^5 you  must 
guess  the  question  which  I  am  longing  to  ask,  but  dare  aot  i 
— Oh,  these  horrible  forebodings ! — Mary,  why  do  yeu  not 
put  an  end  to  this  suspense  which  tortures  me  F" 
«  She  is  well,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  faint  voice. 
«  And  not — not  married,  1  hope?" 
<*  Oh  I  no^  no,  no — not  married,"  replied  Mary. 
<<  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Lewellyn,  and  Mary  was  about 
to  spealc,  when  she  was  prevented  by  violent  shouts  and 
bursts  of  laughter  from  persons  approaching  them— the 
path  which  they  were  in  bdng  immediately  across  the  road 
which  led  from  the  fair. 

"  Hark  I  1  hear  singing,"  said  Lewellyn,  his  whole  fhuns 
trembling,  «  and  surely  in  a  voice  not  unknown  to  me  I" 

"Nonsense! — impossible!"  replied  his  agitated  compa- 
nion, violently  seizing  his  arm !  "  But  let  us  go  another 
way." 

^  I  will  go  no  way  but  this,"  said  Lewellyn,  resolutely; 
and  the  voice  began  again  to  sing  a  song  which,  in  happier 
times,  had  been  oAen  sung  by  Fanny,  and  admired  by  Le- 
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he  exelaimcd  in  a  tone  of  Boppreased  agony.— ^  Whal  does 
this  mean  ? — Tell  me,  Mary,  I  conjure  you  T 

«ThU  w»y,-^Come  tMi  way,"  repeated  Mary,  trying  to 
finrce  him  down  a  difiiereat  path,  but  in  Tvin  ;  when,  sup- 
ported under  the  arms  of  two  drunken  eoldiers,  and  more 
than  half  intoxicated  herself  flushed  with  intemperance, 
dreeaed  in  the  loose  and  gay  attire  of  a  courtezan,  and  sing- 
ing ivith  all  the  violence  of  wanton  mirth,  they  beheld 
Fanny  I  After  Lewellyn*8  departure  Ae  had  fallen  a  vic- 
iim  to  the  flatteries  and  attentions  of  an  officer,  and  had  at 
length  become  a  follower  of  the  camp* 

At  sight  of  Fanny  in  this  sitnatioB,  Mary  uttered  a  loud 
•cream ;  but  Lewi^lyn  stood  motionless  and  lifeless  as  a 
•tatne,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  still  lovely,  though  de- 
graded farm  befon  him.  But  the  scream  of  Mary  had  at- 
tractsd  the  aitentkm  of  Paaay;  and  her  eye,  qui^  as 
Hglitniagy  mw  and  recognised  LeweOyn.  She  also  scream. 
•d»  but  it  WM  in  the  tone  of  desperation;  and  rushing  for- 
waids,  ske  ftU  madly  laughing  on  the  ground.  The  soU 
dier%  coadoding  she  fell  from  excessive  mirth,  laughed 
lender  than  she  did ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  conveyed 
her  in  their  arms  up  the  road  that  led  to  the  camp.  !.«. 
wellyn  had  sprung  forward  to  catch  her  as  she  was  falling, 
tet  Mary  had  forcibly  withheld  him— but  that  was  the 
last  eftvt  of  expiring  energy ;  with  tottering  steps^  and  in 
ailcBt  agony,  he  accompanied  Mary  to  her  lodging,  and  ere 
two  hoftrs  had  elapsed,  he  was  raving  in  the  delirium  of  a 
fer^  ;  and  Mary  began  to  fear  that  the  beloved  friend 
irhom  war  had  spared  to  her  would  have  returned  only-  to 
die  the  victim  of  a  worthless  woman.  Day  was  slowly  begin- 
ning to  dawn,  and  Lewellyn  was  fallen  into  a  perturbed 
alnmber,  when  Mary,  as  she  stood  mournfully  gazing  on 
his  altered  features,  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  her  wii^ow,  and, 
softly  approaching  it,  beheld,  with  no  small  emotion^  the 
wretched  Fanny  herself. 

^Go  away— go  away  I"  cried  Mary  in  a  low  voice,  put- 
ting her  lips  to  the  casement. 

<<I  can*t  go  till  I  have  seen  him,'*  replied  Fanny  in  a 
hoarse  voice. — <<  I  know  he  is  herel-And,  for  the  love  of 
God  !**  said  she^  falling  on  her  knees,  <'  let  me  ask  his  par- 
lion." 

**  Impossible  V  replied  Mary,  gently  unlocking  the  door, 
and  dosing  it  after  her  as  she  stood  at  the  door— <<  He  is 
UI,  perhaps  dying — the  sight  of  you**— 

<*  Has  killed  him,  no  doubt,"  interrupted  Fanny,  turning 
even  paler  than  before,  and  full  of  the  dreadful  irritation 
consequent  on  intoxication  after  its  effects  have  subsided. 
**  But  do  yon  think  he  will  not  curse  me  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, as  they  say  his  parents  did  ?" 

<*  Oh,  nor— rm  sure  he  will  not." 

<<  Do  yon  think  he  will  pray  for  me  ? — Ask  him,  Mary ; 
ask  him  to  pray  for  me,**  she  continued  with  horrible  eager* 


«  I  will,  I  will,**  replied  Mary;  ^<but  for  mercy*s  sake, 
go  away,  lest  he  wake  and  know  your  voice  1** 

«  Well,  1  will  g^—I  will  go.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy 
to  q»eak  dther  to  him  or  you ;  but  no  one  is  waking  but 
yon  and  me,  Mary  ;  so  no  one  sees  how  yon  are  degraded.** 

**  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  did  not  indeed,**  cried  Mary, 
hursting  into  tears  of  pity. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  interview  of  the  lost  girl 
with  her  lover,  and  the  generosity  of  Mary  tried  to  the 
uttermost  of  woman*s  endurance.  But  fete  removed  her 
miserable  rival ;  who^  on  leaving  Mary*B  cottage,  plunged 
in  despair  into  a  neighbouring  stream  and  was  drowned. 
Nor  durst  Mary  confess  to  Lewellyn  that  his  worthless 
mistress  had  perished  by  her  own  deed.  He  next  day  in- 
aisled  upon  sering  Fanny,  and  every  day  he  wondered  that 
ahe  never  came. 

^  I  feared,  and  she  feared,**  replied  Mary,  blushing,  <'  that 
her  prssmce  might  agitate  yon  too  much.** 

**  Nonsense,**  replied  lewellyn,  rather  pettishly:  « it  would 
do  me  good  rather;  for  in  spite  of  all  Mary, — in  spite  of 
all,  I  fed ;— I  feel  that  I  love  her  still.** 

<*  Indeed  !**  cried  Mary,  turning  pale, 

**  Yes,**  answered  Lewellyn,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  «  and  I 
am  convinced  that,  as  my  going  away  leaving  her  exposed 


to  tonptation  was  thecau^e  of  her  guilt,  1  am  bound  in  con- 
science to  marry  her.** 

"  To  marry  her,**  exclaimed  Mary,  while  she  could  not 
hdp  rejmdng  at  that  moment  that  Fanny  was  no  more. 

"Yes,  to  marry'  her!'*  rqilied  Lewellyn;  «you  know 
you  yourself  imputed  all  the  mischief  that  has  happened,  to 
my  going  for  a  soldier.'* 

«  Not  exactly  so,**  replied  Mary :  « I  imputed  it  to  the 
war.** 

^  That  is  much  the  same  thing,**  retorted  Lewellyn  has- 
tily ;  but  Mary  was  of  a  different  opinion.  "  Therefore,** 
continued  Lewellyn,  <<  as  I  long  very  much  to  see  her — do^ 
my  dear  cousin,-  do  go  for  her  this  afternoon.** 

The  season  of  self-command  was  over.  Mary  got  up ; 
she  sat  down  again;  dte  turned  pale,  then  red;  ajid  at  last 
she  burst  into  tears. 

<<  What  is  the  matter  ?**  cried  Lewellyn,  <<  what  has  hap- 
pened?** 

"  Fanny — Fanny  is  ill  in  bed,**  feltered  out  Mary, 

«  But  not  dying,  I  h<^  F**  answered  Lewellyn,  tottering 
to  a  chair. 

<(  Not — not  for  from  it,**  said  Mary,  resolved  now  to  tdl 
him  the  whole  truth. 

"I.et  me  see  hep— I  will  see  her,**  he  exclaimed,  stagger- 
ing towards  the  door. 

<*  It  is  too  late!*'  cried  Mary,  forcing  him  into  a  chair; 
«  but  remember,  dearest  Lewellyn,  that  before  she  died,  you 
had  kindly  forgiven  all  her  offences  towards  you.** 

<<  She  had  none  to  forgive,**  fiercely  replied  Lewellyn,  re- 
membering at  that  moment  nothing  but  her  merits ;  and  he 
insisted  on  seeing  her  corpse,  if  she  was  really  dead. 

^  She  is  buried,  also,**  replied  Maiy,  almost  piqued  at  this 
obstinate  attachment  to  an  unworthy  girl,  while  her 
faithful  love  and  modest  worth  were  unregarded ;  but  she 
soon  lost  all  resentment,  in  terror  and  pity  at  the  anguish 
which  now  overwhelmed  Lewellyn. 

At  first  it  showed  itself  in  vehement  exclamations  and 
declarations — that  she  should  not  die — that  she  should  still 
be  his  wife ;  but  at  length  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
despondency,  and,  throwing  himself  across  his  bed,  for  two 
days  all  the  efforts  of  Mary  were  vain  to  rouse  him  from 
his  mournful  stupor.  On  the  third  day  he  became  com- 
posed ;  and  taking  Mary's  hand,  he  said, 

"  My  dear,  good  cousin,  lead  me^  pray  lead  me  to  her 
grave." 

This  request  was  what  Mary  had  dreaded. 

^  1 — I  do  not  know  which  it  is,**  replied  Mary. 

"  Then  we  can  inquire^**  coldly  answered  Lewellyn. 

'*  No,  no,— if  you  are  determined — I  think  I  can  find  it,*' 
said  Mary,  recollecting  that  she  could  show  him  some  other 
grave  for  hers. 

«  I  am  determined,**  answered  Lewellyn ;  and  with  dow 
steps  they  set  off  for  the  burying-ground. 

When  there,  Mary  led  him  to  a  grave  newly  made,  but 
the  flowers  with  which  it  had  been  strewed  were  withered. 
Lewdlyn  threw  himself  across  the  tur^  and  darting  an 
angry  glance  at  Mary,  said : 

*<  These  flowers  might  have  been  renewed,  I  think ;  how- 
ever, this  spot  shall  be  planted  now,  as  well  as  strewed  ;** 
and  Mary  did  not  contradict  him. 

But,  unluckily,  at  this  moment,  a  woman,  whoee  mother 
was  buried  in  ihe  grave  which  Lewdlyn  mistook  for 
Fanny*s,  came  up  to  them  with  fresh  flowers  to  throw  on  it ; 
and  before  Mary  could  prevent  her,  she  demanded  what 
Lewdlyn  meant  by  lying  on  her  mother*s  grave. 

Lewellyn,  starting  op,  replied  that  he  thought  Fanny 
Hastings  lay  buried  there. 

<*  She,**  answered  the  wontian :  « no,  poor  thing !  she 
drowned  herself,  and  is  buried  in  the  cross-ways  I** 

Lewellyn  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  sunk  tenselees  on  the 
ground  ;  nor  did  he  recover  till  he  had  been  conveyed  home 
and  was  laid  on  his  bed,  his  head  resting  on  the  arm  of 
Mary. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  her,  he  gave  her  such 
a  look  of  wo  !  ■  and  refused  for  £ome  days  all  nourishment 
and  all  consolation,  as  he  had  done  before  ;  while  Mary, 
rendered  desperate  by  his  obstinate  resolution  to  die,  lost  all 
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power  of  «xertion ;  and  tLftet  one  day  of  great  anxiety, 
when  she  left  him  for  the  night,  she  felt  as  if  she  ibould 
never  he  ahle  to  leaye  her  room  again. 

The  next  morning,  when  Lewellyn  awoke  from  his  dis» 
turhed  slumhers,  he  was  surprised  not  to  see  Mary  watch. 
!ng  hy  his  hedside ;  and  though  resolved  not  to  eat,  he  still 
felt  disappointed'  that  his  kind  nurse  was  not  there  to  in- 
vite him  to  do  so.  Bnt  hour  after  hour  elapsed,  and  still 
no  Mary  appeared  f  and  Lewellyn^s  heart  died  within  him, 
as  the  probability  struck  him,  that  she  had  at  length  sunk 
under  the  accumulated  fatigue  and  sorrow  which  he  had 
occasioned  her. 

The  idea  was  insupportable ;  he  forgot  his  languid  des- 
pondence ;  he  forgot  regret  for  the  dead  Fanny,  in  fear  for 
the  living  Mary ;  and  hastily  dressing  himself  resolved  to 
go  in  search  of  her. 

Still,  respect  forbade  him  to  enter  her  chamber ;  and  hav- 
ing  with  some  difficulty  reached  the  stair-case,  he  stopped 
there,  irresolute  how  to  proceed.  Had  he  entered  her  room, 
he  would  have  seen  with  some  emotion,  I  trust,  what  a 
wretched  garret  and  miserable  bed  Mary  was  contented  to 
use,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  ungrateful  object  of  her 
affection  : — ^but,  as  I  said  before,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  and 
respect  forbade  Lewellyn  to  go  further,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  calling  Mary  by  her  name.  Still  no  Mary  an- 
swered :  again  he  called,  hut  in  vain  ;  fiyr,  though  Mary 
did  hear  him  the  second  time,  the  was  not  in  a  humour  to 
reply. 

She  had  lain  awake,  revolving  in  her  own  mind  the 
whole  of  her  past  existence  ;  and  she  found  that  her  life 
had  been  uniformly  a  life  of  wearisome  exertion,  uncheered 
bnt  by  the  consciousness  of  having  done  her  duty  ;  to  be 
sure,  that  consciousness  was  a  sure  blessing,  and  Mary 
bad  found  it  so  ;  but  at  this  moment,  worn  down  as  she 
was  both  in  body  and  mind,  existence  seemed  to  have  lost 
every  charm  ;  and  she  resolved,  like  Lewellyn,  to  lie  down 
and  die.  Indiflferent,  therefore^  even  to  Lewellyn  himself, 
she  was  lying  still  in  her  sleepless  bed  when  she  heard  Le- 
wellyn^s  voice  calling  her  in  an  accent  of  anxiety. 

The  heart  so  lately  quiet  began  to  beat  violently  ;  her 
imagined  indifference  inunediately  vanished ;  and  raising 
herMlf  up  in  her  bed,  she  listened  eagerly  to  hear  the  wel- 
come  sound  again.  <<  So  I  he  misses  me---he  wishes  for  me 
—he  is  alarmed  for  me  T  thought  Mary  ;  and  in  another 
moment  she  distinctly  heard  Lewellyn  at  her  door,  saying, 
through  the  key-hole,  « Mary  I  why,  Mary  I  dear,  dear 
Mary  I  for  mercy*s  sake  speak  to  me  T 

It  was  the  first  moment  of  pleasure  that  Mary  had 
known  for  many  weeks ;  and  telling  him  die  would  be 
down  presently,  she  hastly  dressed  herself,  and,  taU  of 
something  like  renewed  hope,  jofaied  Lewellyn.  But  with 
his  fiears  for  Mary*B  health  had  subsided  his  inclination  to 
exertion.  She  found  him  as  she  had  left  him  the  night  be- 
fore— stretched  on  his  bed,  the  picture  of  wo,  and  again  re- 
solved to  reftise  all  the  nourishment  which  she  oifered  him. 
Thb  was  more  than  she  could  bear  with  patience.  The 
chedc,  so  lately  flushed  with  hope,  became  pale  with  dinp. 
pointment ;  and  sinking  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  exdainK 
ed  :  «  It  is  over,  and  the  struggle  is  past ;  why  riionld  I 
endeavour  to  keep  alive  in  yon,  or  in  myself  an  existence 
painful  to  us  both  P  Yet,  I  own  it  does  grieve  me,  Lewel- 
lyn,  to  see  you  so  very  indifferent  to  me^  so  very  unkind  ?** 
Lewellyn,  at  these  words,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
and  looked  at  her  with  surprise  and  interest 

*^  Cruel,  cruel  Lewellyn  V*  she  continued,  rendered  r^ 
gardless  of  all  restraint  by  despair,  <<  it  is  not  enough,  that 
from  my  earliest  days  1  have  loved,  hopelessly  loved  you, 
and  seen  another  obtain  the  love  which  I  would  have  died 
to  gain  P  but  must  I  see  this  happy  though  guilty  rival 
triumph  over  me  ttill  even  in  her  grave  P  Must  I  see  yon 
resolve  to  die  with  her,  rather  than  live  with  me  P*^ 

Here  Mary  paused  :  but  Lewellyn*s  heart  being  too  taU 
to  allow  him  to  answer  her^  she  soon  continued  thus :— . 

<<  Dear  Mary  !**  said  your  parents  to  me  in  their  last 
Aioments,  «  should  our  deluded  son  be  still  living  tod  ever 
return  to  his  native  town,  tell  him**.  ■     ■  ■ 


«  Ten  him  what  P*'  cried  LeweUyn,  seeing  that  Mary 
hesitated. 

«  Ten  Ma»  H  was  our  wish,  that  he  should  forget  the 
worthless  girl  who  has  forsaken  him,  (remember,  Lewel- 
lyii,  it  was  they  who  called  her  such  names,  and  not  I,) 
and  make  you  his  wife.  It  is  not  pretty  to  praise  rnie^ 
self,  I  know,  Lewelly,"  continued  Mary,  blushing,  «  but 
I  may  repeat  what  they  said,  surely." 
«  And  what  did  they  say  ?»»  asked  Lewellyn. 
«  Why,  they  said  I  was  a  very  good  girl;  and  they  were 
sure  I  should  make  yon  happy  P 

«  Happy  !— make  me  happy  r  cried  LeweUyn  mourn. 
fWly ;  «but  you  are  »  good  girl— a  very  good  girl,  Mary  I* 
he  added,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  pressing  her 
to  him  as  he  spoke^  * 

This  circumstance,  trival  as  it  was,  invigorated  the  hopes 
<rf  Mary,  and  gave  her  courage  to  proceed.  «  Now  hear 
my  resolution,  Lewellyn  I— From  my  childhood  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  I  have  lived  but  for  you  and  your  dear  unfor- 
tunate  parents ;  to  them  and  you— my  health,  my  timc^ 
and  my  strength  have  been  cheerfully  devoted  ;  but  grief 
has  now  nearly  exhausted  me,  and  I  feel  that  my  power  of 
exertion  is  nearly  over ;  for  I  see,  that—though  I  have 
loved  you  through  all  your  sickness  and  your  sorrow,  and 
love  you  as  fondly  now  as  if  you  were  still  in  the  pride  and 
bloom  of  health  and  youth— I  see,  wretch  that  I  am  !  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  you  speak  kindly  to  me ;  and  that  I  am 

so  odious  to  you  at  times,  that** , 

«  Odious  I— you  odious  to  me !"  exclaimed  LeweHyn, 
starting  up  with  unusual  animation  ;  «  you  Mary !  my 

friend  I  my  nurse !  my  preserver  1  my  all !  now* ^ 

«  Then  promise  me  not  to  give  way  to  this  deadly  sop- 
row,  LeweUyn.** 

«I  wUl promise  you  any  tfiinft*  cried  LeweUyn.  ten- 
deriy.  ^ 

"  For,  marie  my  words,  LeweUyn— I  will  not  Uve  to 
witness  your  death— I  am  Ul— 1  am  very  ill ;  and  unless 
assured  that  you  wUl  consent  to  Uve,  I  wUl  take  no  food, 
no  remedies,  but  give  myself  up  to  the  languor  which  is  con- 
suming me.** 

«  Mary  I— dearest  Mary  !**  cried  LeweUyn,  catching  her 
fondly  to  his  bosom,  « yon  shaU live  for  my  sake,  asl  wUl 
live  for  youre  1  We  wUl  either  live  or  die  together ;  and 
from  this  moment  I"wiU  shake  off  this  unworthy  sorrow." 
He  said  no  more  :  for  Mary,  more  unable  to  bear  joy 
than  sorrow,  ftinted  in  his  arms,  and  for  some  time  the 
terrified  LeweUyn  fieared  that  she  was  gone  for  ever  ;  but 
she  revived  at  last,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  to  the  satiafhction 
of  the  whole  town,  to  whom  Mary  was  an  object  both  of 
affection  and  respect,  the  lovers  were  united  at  the  parish 
church.  Not  long  after,  a  gentleman,  to  whom  their  story 
was  known,  put  them  in  possession  of  a  small  but  comfor- 
table form  on  hb  estote,  and  Mary  shines  as  much  as  a 
wifo  and  mother,  as  she  had  before  done  as  a  reladon  and 
friend. 

But  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  flfh  always  fades  the  co- 
lour of  Mzrfa  cheek  ;  and  whenever  a  recruiting  party 
passes  her  gate,  Mary  hastens  into  a  back  room  till  it  is 
past,  and  Lewellyn  runs  to  the  extremity  of  his  fields  to 
avoid  it ;  while  Mary,  shutting  the  door  after  her  with  vio- 
lence, exclaims,  «  I  always  did,  and  I  always  shaU  hate 
war,  and  aU  that  belongs  to  it ;  and  let  who  will  desire  it, 
—my  boys,  except  in  case  of  an  invasion,  shaU  never,  never 
be  soldisrs.**  ' 


A  clergyman,  not  quite  a  hundred  mUes  from  this  place* 
preached  a  most  edifying  discourse  on  «  Come,  and  draw 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,  without  money  and 
without  price."  On  the  foUowing  week  some  of  hu  Mm* 
shionere  took  the  Uberty  of  drawing  water  from  a  very  fine 
spring-weU  in  the  parson's  garden,  at  which  the  learned 
dirine  was  not  a  little  nettled.  Being  reminded  by  the  im» 
truder  of  his  text  and  sermon,  the  reverend  gentleman  r«- 
pUed,  «  You  may  draw  as  much  water  as  ye  like  from  the 
wells  of  salvation;  but  if  you  come  here  again,  and  take 
my  water,  I'se  send  a  buUet  through  jou,'*^Edifu  Pap^r^ 
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COLVMir  PORTHE  I.ADZE8. 

MRS.  INCHBALD. 
We  bare  heen  so  much  pleased  with  the  good  sense  and 
high  spirit  of  the  subjoined  letter,  which  has  accidentally  Allien 
into  our  way  in  a  pleasing  book  of  theatrical  gossip  and  scraps, 
published  by  the  surrivors  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed,  that  we  hasten  to  gire  it  all  the  pnbli- 
citj  in  onr  power.  It  contains  an  admiraUe  lesson.  Because 
Mrs.  Inchbald  did  not  choose  to  sacrifice  her  time  and  tastes, 
and  expend  her  money  in  the  way  her  friends  thought  fit, 
and  choee  rather  to  lire  to  herself  and  her  duties  than  to 
their  fnrolities,  they  were  pleased  to  call  her  penurious, 
aaad  suspect  her  of  being  a  little  mad.  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of 
her  Mends,  ventured  to  remonstrate^  and  his  epistle  called 
fbrth  her  reply; 

«*  Mf  dear  sir^ — I  read  your  letter  with  gratitude,  be- 
cause  I  hare  had  so  many  proo&  of  your  friendship  for  me^ 
that  I  do  not  once  doubt  of  your  kind  intentions. 

**  Ton  have  taken  the  best  method  possible  on  such  an 
occasion,  not  to  hurt  my  spirits ;  for  had  you  suspected  me 
to  be  insane,  or  even  nervous,  you  would  have  mentioned 
tbe  subject  with  more  caution,  and  by  so  doing,  might  have 
given  me  alarm. 

**  That  the  world  should  say  I  have  lost  my  senses,  I 
can  readily  forgive,  wh^n  I  recollect  that  a  few  years  ago  it 
said  the  same  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

**l  am  now  fifty.two  years  old^  and  yet  if  I  were  to  di«ss, 
paint,  and  visit,  no  one  would  call  my  understanding  in 
question ;  or  if  I  were  to  beg  fix>m  all  my  acquaintance  a 
guinea  or  two,  as  subscription  for  a  foolish  book,  no  one 
i^oold  accuse  me  of  avarice.  But  because  I  choose  tiiat  re- 
drement  suitable  to  my  years,  and  think  it  my  duty  to  su^- 
port  two  sisters,  instead  of  one  servant,  I  am  accused  of 
madness;  I  might  plunge  in  debt,  be  confined  in  prison, 
a  pmsioner  on  <  The  Literary  Fund,'  or  be  gay  as  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  and  yet  be  considered  as  perfectly  in  my  senses ; 
but  because  I  choose  to  live  in  independence^  affluence  to  me, 
with  a  mind  serene  and  prospects  unclouded,  I  am  supposed 
to  be  mad.  In  making  use  of  the  word  affluence  I  do  not 
■nean  to  exclude  some  inconveniencies  annexed,  but  this  is 
^he  case  in  every  state.  I  wish  fbr  more  suitable  lodgings, 
Irat  I  am  unfortunately  averse  to  a  street,  after  living  so 
long  in  a  square ;  but  with  all  my  labour  to  find  one,  I  can* 
3iot  fix  on  a  spot  such  as  I  wish  to  make  my  residence  for 
^fe,  and  till  t  do,  and  am  confined  to  London,  the  beauti- 
:fisl  view  from  my  present  apartment  of  the  Surrey  hills  and 
-the  Thames,  invites  me  to  remain  htn,  for  I  believe  that 
there  to  neither  such  fine  air  nor  so  fine  a  prospect  in  all 
the  town.  I  am,  besides,  near  my  sisters  here ;  and  the 
time  when  they  are  not  with  me  to  so  wholly  engrossed  in 
writing,  that  I  want  leisure  for  the  convenience  of  walldng 
out*  Betirement  in  the  country  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  advisable  tlian  in  London,  but  my  stoters  did  not  like 
to  accompany  me,  and  I  did  not  like  to  leave  them  behind. 
Tbere  is^  besides,  something  animating  in  the  reflection,  that 
I  am  in  London  though  partaking  none  of  its  gaieties.** 

WoMAV. — Woman  to  a  very  nice  and  a  very  complicated 
nadiine.  Her  q>ring8  are  infinitely  delicate^  and  differ 
from  tiiose  of  a  man  as  the  work  of  a  repeating  watch  does 
ftom  that  of  a  town  clock.  Look  at  her  body— how  deli- 
cately formed !  Examine  her  scnaw  how  exquisite  and 
nice  I — Observe  her  understanding,  how  subtle  and  acute ! 
But  look  into  her  heart — tliere  to  the  watch  work,  conu 
posed  of  parts  so  minute  in  themselves,  and  so  wonderfully 
combined,  that  they  must  be  seen  by  a  microscopic  eye  to 
be  clearly  comprehended.  The  perception  of  woman  to  as 
^uick  as  lii^itning.  Her  penetration  to  intuition — I  had  al- 
■Mst  said  instinct.  By  a  glance  of  her  eyeslie  shall  draw 
a  deep  and  just  conclusion.  Ask  her  how  she  formed  it, 
she  cannot  answer  the  question. — ^As  the  perception  of  wo- 
man to  surprisingly  quicic,  so  their  sours  imaginations  are 
uncommonly  susceptible^  Few  of  them  have  culture  enough 
to  write  ;  but  when  they  do,  how  lively  are  their  pictures  1 
bow  aniinatfd  their  descriptionsi  But  if  fow  women  write, 
they  ail  talk  I  and  every  man  may  judge  of  them  in  thto 
fdat^  Ih»m  tftry  drcto  he  goes  into.    Spirit  in  conversa- 


tion depends  entirely  upon  fancy,  and  women  all  over  the 
worid  talk  better  than  men.  Have  they  a  character  to 
pourtray,  or  a  figure  to  describe,  they  give  but  three  traits 
of  one  or  the  other,  and  the  character  is  known,  or  the 
figure  placed  before  our  eyes.  Why?  Prom  the  monu- 
ment of  susceptibility,  their  imaginations,  their  fancies  re« 
oeive  lively  impressions  from  those  principal  traits,  and 
they  paint  those  impressions  with  the  same  vivacity  withi 
which  they  receive  them.  Get  a  woman  of  fancy  warm  in 
conversation,  she  shall  produce  a  hundred  charming  images, 
among  which  there  shall  not  be  one  indelicate  or  coarse. 
Warm  a  man  on  the  same  subject,  he  will  probably  find 
stronger  allusions,  but  neither  be  so  briUiant  nor  86  chaste. 
-Sherlock. 

TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  VIOLET. 

In  aspect  meek,  in  dwelling  low, 

I  hide  me  in  the  grassy  lea ; 
But  twine  me  round  thy  modest  brow 

Lady  I  the  proudest  flower  1*11  be. 

PROTESTANT  AND  CATHOLIC 
Wheab  a  priest  and  a  poor  curate  were  left  to  themselves 
in  a  remote  and  poor  parish  of  Ireland,  they  were  often  the 
l)est  friends  possible.  They  were,  in  fiict,  forced  together  by 
the  love  of  congenial  society,  and  the  social  propensities  o 
Irishmen.  The  following  is  an  illustrative  instance,  and 
a  good  story  to  boot.  We  find  it  recorded  in  a  new  pn1)li« 
cation  called  <<  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,**  which  few  would 
guess  to  mean  Rabbit-chasing  and  Otter-hunting  in  the 
sister  bland. 

**  Och,  hon  I**  exclaimed  the  otter-killer,  **  isn*t  it  a  murder 
to  see  the  ctorgy  making  such  fboto  of  themselves  now ! 
When  I  was  young,  priests  and  ministers  were  hand  and 
glove.  It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday,  when  Father  Patt 
Joyce,  the  Lord  be  good  to  him !  lent  Mr.  Carson  a  oongre* 
gation.** 

<<  Eh  I  what,  Antony  !**  said  the  colonel ;  ^  a  congrega^ 
tion  ai^|>ears  rather  an  extraordinary  article  to  bonow.** 
The  otter-killer  e3q>lains  the  myaiery  thus : 
**  We  were  just  as  comfbrtable  as  we  could  be,  when  a 
ewrrier  stops  at  the  door  with  a  letter,  which  he  said  was 
for  Mr.  Carson.  Well,  when  the  mintoter  opens  it,  he  got 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  fointed. 
Father  Patt  crossed  himself.  ^  Arrah,  Dick,*  says  he,  <  the 
Lord  stand  between  you  and  evil  I  to  there  any  thing 
wrong  ?* — ^  I*m  ruined,*  says  he^  <  for  some  b<»d  member  has 
wrote  to  the  bishop,  and  told  him  that  I  have  no  congrega* 
tion,  because  you  and  I  are  so  intimate ;  and  he's  coming 
down  to-morrow  with  the  dane  to  see  the  state  of  things. 
Och,  hone  I*  says  he,  <  Pm  fiiiriy  mined.*-.<  And  to  that  aU 
that's  fretten  ye  F*  says  the  piiest — <  Arrah,  dear  Dick,* — 
for  they  called  each  other  by  their  Critlen  names,— <  to  thto 
all  ?  If  it*s  a  congregation  you  want,  ye  shall  have  a  dacent 
one  to-morrow,  and  lave  that  to  me : — and  now,  we*ll  take 
ovr  drink,  and  not  matter  the  bishop  a  fig.' 

<^  Well,  next  day,  sure  enoogli,  down  comes  the  bishop, 
and  a  great  retinue  along  with  him ;  and  there  was  Mr. 
Carson  ready  to  receive  him.  *  I  hear,*  says  the  btohop, 
mighty  stately,  *  that  you  have  no  congregation.* — *  In  faith, 
your  holiness,'  says  he,  '  youll  be  soon  able  to  tell  that,* 
— and  in  he  walks  him  to  the  church,  and  there  were  sit- 
ting direesoore  well-dressed  men  and  women,  and  all  of 
them  as  devout  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  anointed ;  for 
that  blessed  morning.  Father  Patt  whipped  mass  over  be- 
fore  you  had  time  to  bless  yourself  and  the  danest  of  the 
flock  was  befbre  the  bishop  in  the  church,  and  ready  fbr 
hto  holiness.  To  see  that  all  behaved  properly.  Father  Patt 
had  hardly  put  off  the  vestment  till  he  slipped  on  a  cota 
more^  and  there  he  sat  in  a  bade  seat  like  any  oAer  of  the 
congregation.  I  was  near  the  bishop*s  reverence ;  he  waa 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  belonghig  to  the  priest— 'Come  here, 
Mr  Carson,*  says  he  <  some  enemy  of  yours,*  says  the  sweet 
old  gentleman,  <  wanted  to  injure  you  with  me.  But  1  am 
now  ftUly  satisfied.*  And  turning  to  the  dane,  <  By  this 
bookf  says  he,  <I  didn't  see  a  clanercoiigregation  dito 
month  rfSondayl'-         ^igi.i.ed  by GoOgk 
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ORIGINAL    AND  SELECTED. 
CONVEESATION   OP    AUTHORS   AND   ARTISTS Wal- 

pole,^who  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  them,  says,  *<  I 
hare  always  'rather  escaped  the  society  of  authors.  An 
author  talking  of  his  own  works,  or  censuring  those  of 
othersj'is  to  me  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  I  like  only  a  few, 
who  can  in  company  forget  their  authorship,  and  remem- 
~%er  plain  sense.  The  conversation  of  artists  is  still  worse. 
Vanity  and  envy  are  the  main  ingredients.  One  detests 
vanity,  because  it  shocks  one*s  own  vanity.**  The  same 
writer  gives  some  good  counsel  to  young  authors.  "  Youth 
is  prone  to  censure.  A  young  man  of  genius  expects  to 
make  a  world  for  himself;  as  he  gets  older,  he  finds  he 
must  take  it  as  it  is.  It  is  impudent  in  a  young  author  to 
make  any  enemies  whatever.  He  should  not  attack  any 
living  person.  Pope  was^  perhaps,  too  refined,  a  Jesuit,  a 
pvofessor.  of  authorship ;  and  his  arts  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation  were  infinite,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  severe  integrity.  But  in  this  he  was  an  ex- 
ample of  prudence,  that  he  wrote  no  satire  till  his  fortune 
was  made.**  The  advice  is  good — we  cannot  so  much  ad- 
mire the  motive  of  the  course  prescribed. 

Feblale  Quarrels. — A  gentleman,  hearing  that  two 
of  his  female  relations  had  quarrelled,  inquired,  <<Did 
they  call  each  other  ugly?**— «  No.**—"  Or  old  ?"— «  No." 
-«-<<  Well,  well,  I  shall  soon  make  them  friends.** 

Bishop  Burnet  was  a  very  absent  man.  It  is  related, 
that  dining  one  day  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
after  her  husband*s  disgrace,  he  compared  the  great  general 
to  Belisarius. — "  But  then**  said  the  Dachess, «  how  comes 
it  that  such  a  man  was  so  miserable,  and  so  universally 
deserted.** — <<  Ob,  madam,  he  fuu  such  a  brimstone  of  a 
wifeT 

Contemporary  Judgments. — Burnet  speaks  of  ^  one 
Prior,**  and  Whitelocke,  of  "  one  Milton,  a  blind  man.** — . 
Heathy  an  obscure  chronicler  of  the  civil  wars,  says,  <<  One 
Milton,  since  stricken  with  blindness,  wrote  against 
Salmasius,  and  composed  an  impudent  and  blasphemous 
book,  called  Iconoclastes  !** 

Encouragement  to  Literary  Men.— One  day  a 
*  Number  Publisher  of  the  Row  discovered  the  lodgings  of 
Gibbon  the  historian,  waited  on  him,  and  said,  *^  Sir,  I  am 
about  publishing  a  History  of  England,  done  by  several 
good  hands.  I  understand  you  have  a  knack  at  them 
there  things, — I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  every  encourage- 
mettW**— The  great  author  was  more  offended  than 
enough* 

Economy. — <<  A  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
^ow,**  says  Mr  Colqidiioun,  **  that  when  a  man  gets  on  a 
little  in  the  world  he  is  dedrous  of  getting  on  a  little  fur. 
ther.*'  Such  is  the  growth  of  provident  habits,  that  it  has 
been  said,  if  a  journeyman  lays  by  the  first  five  shillings, 
his  fortune  is  made.  Mr.  William  Hall,  who  has  bestowed 
great  attention  on  the  state  of  the  labouring  poor,  declares 
he  never  knew  an  instance  of  one  who  hiid  saved  money 
coming  to  the  parish.  And  he  adds,  moreover,  « those  in- 
dividuals who  save  money  are  better  workmen ;  if  they  do 
not  the  work  better,  they  behave  better,  and  are  more  res- 
pectable ;  and  I  would  sooner  have  in  my  trade  a  hundred 
men  who  save  money,  than  two  hundred  men  who  would 
q>end  every  shilling  they  get.  In  proportion  as  individuals 
save  a  little  money,  their  morals  are  much  better;  they  hus- 
band  that  little^  and  there  is  a  superior  tone  given  to  their 
i|ioraIs,  and  they  behave  better  for  knowing  they  have  a 
Uttle  stake  in  society.** 


Illustration  of  the  Truce  System. — T^cnielty 
which  is  inflicted  on  the  workman  by  the  paymiintof  hb 
wages  in  goods,  is  often  very  severe  The  liule  pwncliaaes 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  childinen,  peih^ 
the  medicines  he  occasionally  requires  for  them  in  iUBOBf 
must  all  be  made  through  the  medium  of  barter,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  waste  his  time  in  arranging  an  exchange^  is 
ivhich  the  goods  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept  for 
his  labour  are  invariably  taken  at  a  lower  price  than  tkst 
at  which  his  master  charged  them  to  him.  The  hnQua  of 
the  family  perhaps,  writhing  under  the  agonies  of  the  tooth, 
ache,  is  obliged  to  make  his  hasty  bargain  with  the  villSfv 
surgeon,  ere  he  will  remove  the  cause  of  his  iwin  ;  or  th^ 
disconsolate  mother  is  compelled  f  o  sacrifice  her  deprecisted 
goods  in  exchange  for  the  last  receptacle  of  her  departed  off. 
spring. — Babl}age*s  Economy  of  Manufactures* 

The  Spoonery. — By  what  process  does  a  man  bora 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  ipouth^ — taught  nonsense  versci 
at  Eton, — ^wenching,  driving,  and  the  habits  of  the  spend- 
thrift at  the  university,— learn  the  condition  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  their  wants,  their  feelings, 
opinions,  and  habits?  But  if  chance  gives  him  a  glimpie 
of  the  circumstances  of  other  ranks  of  life,  made  half  in- 
telligible to  him  by  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  or  a  novel, 
— ^by  what  singular  gift  of  nature  does  he,  whose  peismisl 
habits  are  in  constant  war  with  business,  become  posMsud 
of  the  knowledge  of  its  minute  operations  ?  He  may  un- 
derstand the  law  of  usury,  from  his  deailings  in  youth  with 
the  Jews ;  be  may  not  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  tfae 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the  doctrine  of  profits,  from 
having  figured  in  incipient  actions,  and  paid  twenty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  per  cent  for  long  credit.  Jurisprudoioe  be 
may  have  learnt  as  a  magistrate  at  the  sessions,  or  a  grsnd- 
juryman  at  the  assizes :  Uie  laws  of  real  property,  and  the 
question  of  the  general  registry  from  his  attorney,  jrith 
whom  he  is  deeply  mortgaged;  the  corn-laws  from  his 
steward ;  the  poor-laws  from  his  tenanu  at  quarter-day ; 
criminal  law  from  committing  poachers  :  these  have  been 
generally  the  incidental  lessons — the  casual  experiences  of 
a  legislator.  He  started  in  life  fiushed  with  the  possessioa 
oi  wealth  beyond  the  powers  oi  hb  mind  to  spend  usefully, 
frequented  the  turf,  passed  through  the  gambling  house, 
escaped  with  a  reduced  fortune,  or  else  became  aordidly 
poor.  In  the  one  case  he  became  sober  and  wise,  and  tumfd 
his  knowledge  of  life  to  account  by  making  laws,  as  if  all 
men  were  fit  for  the  galleys,  irrecoverably  vicious,  or  hooest 
only  when  they  have  disco vei-ed  from  the  effects  of  their 
vices  that  its  seeming  is  the  best  policy.     In  the  other  case, 

he  presented  the  beau  ideal  of  the  place-hunter West' 

minster  tteview. 
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PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

Thm  article  has  appeared  in  the  Chronicle.  I 
also  give  it  here,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  interest, 
far  beyond  Edinburgh  ;  many  town  readers  may 
see  the  Sckoolm<uter,  when  they  do  not  see  the 
Chrmucie.  j,  j. 

It  may  be  deemed  daring,  if  not  absolutely  pro- 
fane, to  say  that,  in  this  coital  of  a  Presbyterian 
country,  and  in  all  our  great  towns,  the  religious 
discipBiie  of  those  who  most  require  instruction 
U  very  little  cared  for,  so  far  as  regards  facilita- 
ting the  easy  means  of  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship. Two  good,  or  at  least  fair,  discourses  are 
preached  in  all  the  stated  churches  every  Sabbath, 
to  an  who  are  able'  to  pay  exorbit^tly  high  for 
seats,  and  who  have  decent  clothes  to  appear  in 
them.  Although  the  two  new  churches  projected 
were  built  to-morrow,  they  would  be  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  te  the  wants  of  this  city, — to  the 
inort  pressing  and  urgent  wants, — those  of  the 
stranger,  the  very  ydung,  and  the  very  poor :  yet, 

this  is  not  so  much  from  mere  lack  of  space, 

but,  of  open,  free,  inviting  church  accommodation 

to  an  who  will  accept  of  it.     It  may  be  thought 

too  daring  to  affirm,  that,  in  this  city,  while  the 

hospitable  door  of  the  low  tippling-house  stands 

opOi  night  and  day,  those  of   the   churches  are 

rigidly  shut  against  the  poor,  by  pride,  and  by 

Hamnion*    Religion  in  its  modes  is  become,  in  this 

Presbyterian  country,  as  ejcclmive  as  are  fashion 

and    wealth.      In  our  finely  decorated  temples, 

there  is  clearly  no  place  for  the  humbly-dressed 

Christian.    On  liberal  Christian  principles,  this  is 

lamentable  enough, — but  it  were  less  to  be  regreU 

ted,  were  more  humble  places  of  worship  freely 

*nd  widely  opened  to  him.  This,  however,  in  all  its 

hearings,  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  question  for  states, 

and  for  synods,  and  assemblies,  than  for  the  local 

aoihorities.     We   must,   therefore,   confine  our- 

sehres  to  Edinburgh,  to  which  there  come  up  every 

season^  for  one  purpose  or  other,  some  thousands 

of  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  remote  from  any 

tii^g  like  moral  superintendence.    They  form  a 

were  fraditm    of  our  floating  population,  but  a 

inosC  important  p&rt  of  the  men  of  the  world  that 


i  shall  arise  a  few  years  hence.     Without  consider- 
able trouble,  which  they  will  not  take,  and  ex- 
pense,  which  they    will  not   incur,    the  doors  of 
evety  church  are  shut  against  them, — ^for  no  one 
wLU  go  to  church  here,  that  has  not  a  seat ; — the 
door-keepers   would   soon   cure  any  one  of  that 
fancy. — Many  hundreds  of  young  women,    also, 
come  up  every  year  to  service. — ^They  don't  know 
much  about  taking  seats   in  church  ;    and   they 
cannot,  or  think  they  cannot,  afford  the  expense  of 
them  ;  and  genteel  families  now, — ^that  is  all  fa- 
milies,— would  as  soon  be  seen  with  their  servants 
in  their  box  at  the  playhouse,  as  in  their  pew  at 
church.    The  consequences  are  soon  seen.-^A  still 
more  interesting  description  of  persons  to  bur  feel- 
ings, are  the  decent  poor,  driven  with  their  young 
families  from  the  country  parishes  and  small  towns, 
by  misfortune,    in  search  of  precarious  employ- 
ment, destitute  and  miserable,  scarcely  able  to 
keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  much  less  to  pay 
seat-rent, — tossed  about  from  place  to  place,  daily 
falling  back,  and  growing  worse  off, — 

"  The  world  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 
The  doors  of  our  comfortable  churches,  and  snug 
meeting-houses,  are  strictly  closed  against  their 
ragged  penury,  should  they  have  sufficient  forti- 
tude to  shew  their  wretchedness  in  our  goodly 
Christian  fellowships.  Many  such  persons  repair 
to  large  towns  with  good  habits ;  but  how  are  they 
to  retain  them,  or  impart  them  to  their  children  ? 
In  their  own  villages,  their  children  might  have 
grown  up  well  instructed  and  respectable  ; — ^but 
what  becomes  of  them  among  us,  where  the  chief 
attention  they  receive  is,  to  be  taunted  for  their 
residence  in  the  Cowgate  or  Grassmarket — regions 
somewhere  far  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity,  as  it 
subsists  in  the  comfortable  and  affluent  streets,  and 
a  thousand  degrees  beyond  the  line  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  our  fine  churches. 

We  have  heard  of  a  mission  being  established 
in  some  of  the  remote  half  discovered  regions, 
known  only  to  such  daring  navigators  as  the  police 
Captain  Stuart.  It  is  impossible  that  any  munici- 
pality  could  completely  remedy  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain,  but  surely  something  might  be  done 
to  prevent  their  worst  consequences.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  have  seen  a  feeble  attempt  made,  which 

soon  languished  away.  ^^  ^  ^ ^T  ^ 
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The  Extreme  poverty,  and  dense  popuhition  of 
the  Old  Town  parishes^  place  A  gulf  between  the 
peoj^le  and  thd  cler^^yman^  which  nothing  hut  the 
zeal  of  a  primitive  apostle^  or  of  a  modern  Catholic 
priest — if  we  dare  mention  so  obnoxious  a  per- 
son— could  overleap.   Now  what  we  would  propose 
is,  that  there  should  be  small  chapels,  halls,  or 
schooLrooms,   where    poor    neighbourhoods, — ^the 
communities  of  our  closes  and  wynds,  that  would 
shrink  from  our  fine  churches,  as  they  are  at  present 
constituted, — ^might  assemble  on  Sundays,  and  where 
their  parish  ministers  might  sometimes  meet  them, 
— ^places  of  worship  which  they  should  have  a  claim 
to  enter,  where  the  seats  would  be  their  own,  of 
right, — connected   with  their  lodging.rooms,   for 
example,  or  attached  in  some  simple  way  that  might 
be  devised.      The  regular  clergyman  never  could 
be  able  to  take  care  of  these  auxiliary  sanctuaries, 
hut  he  might  frequently  visit  them ;  and  in  this 
city  he  could  never  want  curates  ;  nor  would  the 
maintenance  of  this  religious  police  establishment 
cost  much  to  each  of  the  Old  Town  parishes.  And 
if  it  did,  how  could  a  state  or  municipality  expend 
part  of  its  revenues  to  better  purpose  than  in  mak. 
ing  religious  and  moral  discipline  what  they  ought 
to  be — ^the  main  object  of  their  sway.    It  would, 
to  be  sure,  be  better  that  people  of  all  degrees  of 
rank  and  fortune  would  meet  together  under  the 
sam^  roof  of  worship.    But  this,  it  appears,  does 
not  suit  our  habits ;   and  what  are  called  gratis 
sittings  in  the  great  churches  are  reprehensible  on 
many   accounts.      Distinctions, — invidious    every 
where,  when  people  assemble  for  a  oonmion  object, 
are  peculiarly    so    in    church.      The  "  Sit  thou 
there,  for  I  am  richer,"  is  a  principle  as  injurious 
to  the  wealthy  man  who  acts  on  it,  as  to  the  poor 
man  who  is  insulted  by  its  display.  Flesh  and  blood 
will  rebel,  and  there  is  no  true  wisdom  in  rousing 
their  corruption,  especially  in  church.  Nor  do  dis- 
senting meeting-houses  in  the  least  obviate  the  ne- 
ct»s8ity  of  small  places  of  worship  for  the  very  poor. 
The  congregations  attending  these  have  to  maintain 
their  own  minister ;  and  th'bugh  they  manage  to 
have  their  seat-rents  much  lower  than  in  the  Es- 
tablished churches,  for  which  large  sums  in  stipend 
are  raised,  the  rents  are  generally  far  higher  than 
in  country  parishes  and  small  towns.     At  any  rate, 
they  are  not  the  resort  of  the  nommade  poor  popu- 
lation, for  whose  wants  it  is  desirable. to  provide 
by  small  auxiliary  chapels  ;  nurseries  from  which, 
as  they  throve,  drafts  would,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made  to  the  regular  churches.    We  must  not,  we 
fear,  presume  to  cite  with  approbation  Catholic 
iities,  where  the  churches  stand  ever  open — where 
nil  are  entitled  to  enter  the  wide  area.   But  there  is 
a  medium  between  this  and  our  custom  of  selfish  ex- 
clusion, as  there  is  between  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  Confession,  and  our  system  of  indifference  and 
non-interference*    Because  our  clergy  are  not  to 
confess  their  flock,  are  they  never  to  converse  with 
them? 

If  there  were  but  one  of  our  fine  large  churches 
open  to  the  public  at  large,  to  which  tho  young, 
the  stranger,  all  who  chose  to  enter,  should  be  weL 


come  till  it  was  crowded,  to  widch  they  n^gkt  be 
attracted  by  talent  and  character,  of  how  muck  be- 
befit  it  might  be  ?  Let  ils  have  but  oAe  such  church, 
together  with  a  half-dozen  small  auxiliary  cha- 
pels, placed  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  crowded  dis- 
tricts, and  the  fruits  of  benevolence,  and  of  true 
Christian  charity,  would  8o<m  appear*  The  con- 
dition of  the  sister  establishment  may  make  us  all 
think.  Upon  her  the  storm  has  come  neither  from 
the  south  nor  the  north,  neither  from  bigoted  Catho- 
lics, nor  yet  sour  Presbyterians.  Her  deadly  and 
dangerous  enemies  are  those  of  her  own  bouse,  the 
neglected  people  of  her  charge,  who  know  nothing 
about  their  higher  clergy  save  as  wealthy  pluralists 
or  sinecurists,  and  greedy  tithe-collectors.  Where- 
ever  small  meeting-houses  have  been  opened  in  the 
poorest  neighbourhoods  of  Edinburgh,  if  there  was 
nothing  to  pay,  save  a  half-penny  at  the  plate  or 
not  at  discretion,  with  a  reasonable  seat-rent,  little 
congregations  have  been  formed  and  have  soon  been 
crowded,  even  when  the  prea<^her  was  very  infe- 
rior to  the  auxiliaries  whom  our  clergy  could  find 
among  their  unprovided  young  friends.  The  ex- 
treme care  which  the  Catholic  clergy  bestow  on 
the  instruction  of  children,  is  a  feature  in  their 
discipline  deserving  of  imitation  among  us.  Catho- 
lics are  not  so  lazy  in  their  worship  ;  their  service 
begins  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  morning,  and  the 
afternoon  is  either  principally  or  wholly  devoted  to 
the  children,  who  are  instructed  in  presence  of 
their  parents ;  not  by  deputy,  but  by  the  priest. 
We  may  call  his  wicked  pains.  Let  us  take  equal 
pains  to  better  purpose. 


A  Seat  in  Church. — A  very  genteel-looking 
young  man  was  seen  to  enter  a  church  in  time  of 
service  ;  he  paused  at  the  entrance  ;  the  congre- 
gation stared  ;  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  de- 
liberately surveying  the  whole  assembly,  com- 
menced a  slow  march  up  the  broad  aisle  ;  not  a 
pew  was  opened  ;  the  audience  were  too  busy  for 
civility  ;  he  wheeled,  and  in  the  same  manner  per- 
formed a  march,  stepping  as  if  to  "  Roslin  Castle," 
or  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  and  disappeared.  A 
few  moments  after  he  re-entered  with  a  huge  block 
upon  his  shoulders,  asheavy  as  he  could  wellstagger 
under ;  his  countenance  was  immoveable  ;  again 
the  people  stared,  half-rose  from  their  seats,  with 
their  books  in  their  hands. — ^At  length  he  placed 
the  block  in  the  very  centre  of  the  principal  pas- 
sage, and  seated  himself  upon  it.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  reproach  was  felt.  Every  pew  door 
in  the  church  was  instantly  flung  open.  But— no 
the  stranger  was  a  gentleman ;  he  came  not  there 
for  disturbance  ;  he  moved  not ;  smiled  not  ;  but 
preserved  the  utmost  decorum,  until  the  service 
was  concluded,  when  he  shouldered  his  block,  and 
walked  out. 


A  Frendiman,  having  a  violent  pain  in  the  breast  and 
stomaeh,  went  to  a  physidan  far  relief  The  doctor  inquir- 
ing where  his  trouble  lay,  the  Frenrhman,  with  a  doloroos 
accent,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  said,  ^<  Vy,  sare>  I 
hare  one  very  bad  pain  in  my  portmanteau/*  (meaning  hif 
chest.  J  ^ 
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MOVaS  OF  TMB   MONTH. 

NOVEMBER. 


Next  WM  NovBMBSs ;  the  ftill  grown  and  fkt, 
Ab  fM  witfa  kupd,  and  that  light  well  night  teem ; 

For  be  bad  been  a  fitting  hogi  of  Iate» 
Tbat  his  brows  with  aweat  did  reek  and  steam. 

SMepkehPi  Calendar, 
Tuis  gloomj  month,  "when  Englishmen  hang  or 
drown  themselrea^**  was  named  wind-monath  by  the  old 
Enf  lish,  and  also  blod  or  bloi-^onaihy  as  in  it  field  fodder 
and  meat  for  cattle  getting  ecaroe,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs 
irere  killed,  and  salted  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Hence 
in  Scotland  we  have  the  phrase,  "  The  Minter  Mart*^*  In 
England,  they  had  Martinmas  beef.  A  goodly  crop  of 
poddinga,  sausages,  potted  meats,  and  tripes,  are  still  going 
at  tUa  isiMn  ia  Irelaad,  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  primi- 
tire  parts  of  England.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  domssHo 
months  of  the  year;  one  might  call  it  thejire'side  month. 
The  modem  social  festivities  of  the  seaten  do  not  begin  for 
six  or  seven  weeks  after  ita  commencement,  and  it  is  in  town 
the  month  of  needlfr.work,  reading,  and  music,  in  the  long 
erenings ; — in  the  cottage,  of  the  wheel,  and  the  knitting. 
needles ;  hoes,  and  rakes,  and  shoes  are  now  mended;  bee- 
hires  and  baskets  made.  Even  the  animals  now  make 
themselves  tnup,  and  retire  to  their  hoards  in  their  winter 
huiTows, — repair  to  their  town-houses,  shall  we  say.  The 
squirrel,  the  dormouse^  and  the  bat,  are  no  longer  seen  abroad- 
Moles  are  busy  preparing  nests  for  their  young  of  the 
next  spring.  Planting  is  still  going  forward  both  in  garden 
and  woodland.  ^<  The  cottager,  who  puts  an  elm  or  ash  into 
his  hedge,  or  an  apple-tree  into  his  garden,**  says  some  one, 
<<  ia  a  patriot  in  his  way.  It  is  an  increase  of  the  national 
wealth,  of  the  best  kind.**  We  forget  what  English  gen- 
tleman last  year  planted  trees,  with  his  poor  neighbours,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Reform  BilL  It  was  a  noble  idea. 
T&SES  have  now  nearly  all  shed  their  leaves.  The  walnut 
is  the  first  in  succession  to  drop  its  foliage;  next  in  order 
the  horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  lime,  ash,  elm ;  and  the  apple 
and  peach  in  the  gardens.  The  oak  and  beech  retain  their  dry 
russet-coloared  leaves  till  they  are  pushed  off  by  the  young 
foliage.  Birds  never  leave  us :  The  plover  is  now  often 
heard  ;  and  green-finches  are  seen  in  flocks ;  field-fares  are 
appearing,  and  the  robin's  plaintive  note  still  comes  from 
the  cottage  gable,  or  the  mossy  pales  of  the  garden. 

••  On  the  haw.diistered  thorn,  a  motley  flock. 
Of  various  plame,  and  various  note, 
DiKordant  chirp ;  the  linnet  and  the  thrush 
With  speckled  breast ;  the  blackbird  yellow.bcaked, 
1  he  goklflnch,  Add-fore,  and  the  sparrow  pert.'* 

Flowers—^  This  is  the  thne,*'  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  has  written  so  charmingly  of  the  months,  «  for  do- 
mestic  cultivators  of  flowers  to  be  very  busy  in  prepar- 
ing for  those  spriug  and  winter  ornaments,  which  used  to 
he  Ihougfat  the  work  of  magic.  They  may  plant  hyacinths, 
dwarf  iolips,  polyanthus-narcissus,  or  any  other  moderate- 
ly ffrowing  bnlbous  roots,  either  in  water.glasscs,  or  in 
pots  of  light  dry  earth,  to  flower  early  in  their  apartments. 
If  in  f  lasses,  the  bulb  should  be  just  in  the  water.  If  in 
pots,  jnst  oorered  with  the  earth.**  This  pretty  and  fancU 
fnl  species  of  flower-gardening  has  been  much  improved 
and  extend^  even  in  the  short  period  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Boat  wrot«i  By  rarying  the  form  of  the  pot,  twenty  <<  fan- 


tastic tricks**  are  played  with  the  crocus,  and  other 
flowers.  The  first  of  the  mouth  is  All  Saints*  Day ;  the 
5th  that  festival  of  bigotry,  the  Gunpowder  Plotf  which) 
however,  receives  no  notice  in  Scotland,  save  from  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  Even  that  would  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  The  9th  is  the  Lord  Maj/or*s 
Shew,  now  a  good  deal  shorn  of  its  splendours,  and  some- 
what of  its  '<  wassail.**  The  11th,  Martinmas  term,  when 
the  landlord  gives  a  friendly  call,  and  lasses  may  be  seen 
skimming  about,  with  a  band-box  under  one  arm,  the 
other  hand  keeping  their  petticoats  out  of  the  mud,  thai 
they  may  go  feat  and  trig  to  their  new  homes ;  a  porter  or 
a  friend  following  with  ^  that  mystery,**  the  kisL  The  24th 
is  remembered  in  England  as  the  annivei-sary  of  the  Great 
Storm,  which  commenced  on  the  24th  Nov.  1703,  and 
raged  for  three  days,  committing  fearful  ravages.  The 
damage  in  London  alone  was  computed  at  two  millions. 
About  eight  thousand  vessels  were  destroyed,  or  blown 
away  and  nsiver  more  heard  of.  Innumerable  trees  were 
uprooted,  in  many  places.  The  Eddystone  lighthouse  was 
overturned  into  the  sea.  Ma£y  lives  were  losL  Some  of 
the  events  told  of  the  storm  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  last 
year  appeared  incredible ;  still  more  incredible  is  the  au- 
thenticated foct,  of  a  stone  of  four  hundred  weight,  near 
Shaftesbury,  being  then  torn  up  and  carried  seven  yards  by 
the  force  of  the  wind.  Queen  Anne  ordered  a  National  Fast 
at  the  time  of  this  storm. 

ST.  AKDB£W*8  DAY,  30tH  KOT. 

St  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  ScotUad  and  of  Mus- 
covy, was  one  of  the  Apostles.  This  day  is  now  observed, 
by  his  Soettish  disciples^  on  the  Ganges^  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  rivers  of  New  HoUaod.  It  is^ao  a  great  day  at  home, 
particulariy  among  <^  the  free  and  accepted  masons." 


BOOKS  OF  THB  MOMTZI. 


Sarrans'  Memoir  of  Lafayette,  and  History  of  the 
Revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  is  the  most  important  book 
that  has  lately  appeared.  It  \vi1l  be  read  with  great  inter- 
est by  those  who  like  to  examine  the  hidden  springs  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  great  events. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes. — Two 
more  volumes  have  been  published;  another  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  Byron*s  works  has  appeared  ;  and  a  vo- 
lume of  the  Family  Library,  forming  a  history  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  last  month  lias,  however,  pro- 
duced little  but  a  few  Annuals ;  and  for  Perenniais,  if 
we  are  to  have  any,  we  must  wait  till  1833. 

Of  Periodicals,  the  Foreign  Quarterly  and  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  have  appeared.  The  latter  contains  several 
ponderous  articles,  but  sensible  and  useful,  nevertheless ;  that 
on  Railroads  will  be  read  with  interest. 

BOOK  OF  butterflies. 

A  very  pretty,  cheap  work,  highly  embellished  with  co- 
loured butterflies,  and  the  gaudy  moths  of  tropical  regions. 
The  natural  hiatdry,  or  descriptive  part,  \m  by  Captain 
Brown.  This  will  make  a  delightful  present  to  young 
people,  and  is  worth  a  score  of  the  trumpery  annuals, 
Memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  with  Critical  Notices 

of  his  Writings.  By  David  Vedder.  Dundee :  Allardice. 

Remembering  the  fate  of  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Byron 
we  were  in  tribulation  lest  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
called  forth  about  triple  the  number  of  biographen  and 
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snecdote-mongen.  We  trust  we  are  quit  for  our  feftn; 
tiie  imaller  world  of  letten  hat  maintained  a  praifeworthy 
deeonim  and  delicacy  on  this  inbject.  Very  little  clith-ma^ 
eluver  has  yet  been  Tcnted — a  low  word  this,  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Jamicson,  bnt  an  emphatic  one.  Of  the  Notices  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  which  have  appeared,  we  consider  Mr.  Vedder's 
the  most  ralnable,  and  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  in- 
stead of  giving  us  merely  the  author's  opinion,  we  have  the 
most  acute  critiques  of  the  Edinhurgh  Reviewy  and  of  some 
of  our  ablest  writers,  on  the  works  of  Scott.  The  concen- 
tration of  those  scattered  lights  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  and  good  taste  of  Mr.  Vedder.  These  opinions, 
intermixed  with  a  Narrative  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  literary 
life,  form  the  subject  of  this  cheap  memoir,  which  those 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  pro- 
gress in  literature  will  find  a  useful  acquisition. 
Literary  Gems.  Selected  by  A.  Thomson,  Teacher  of 
English,  Greenock. 

A  nice  little  selection,  intended,  the  selector  says,  for 
<<  the  use  of  his  pupils,'*  from  Mrs.  Hemans,  Follok,  Bryant, 
&c  &c  &c  with  a  pnae  appendix.  Unless  Mr.  Thomson's 
academy  is  intended  for  unfledged  poets,  his  prose  should 
have  borne  a  larger  proportion  to  his  verse. 
Retrobpectioks  of  a  Sexaoekariak  ;  or  Latter 
Struggles  in  Life. 

We  have  seen  with  interest  correspondent  to  our  personal 
feelings  of  respect,  and  to  those  entertained  by  those  connected 
with  the  publishing  trade  in  Scotland,  a  work  announced 
•«uider  the  above  title,  by  Mr.  George  Miller,  late  Book- 
•eller  in  Dunbar.  Mr.  Miller  wa%  for  many  years,  not 
only  a  spirited  publisher,  but  a  meritorious  writer.  AH  his 
^works  we  have  not  seen,  but  from  personal  knowledge  we 
are  enabled  to  q^eak  with  confidence  of  some  of  them.  His 
Cbeap  Maoajsink  was  the  first  of  the  cheap  useftil  works 
published  An  Scotland.  It  appeared  about  twenty  years 
hack,  and  was  as  much  6r  more  for  its  day  than  Cham- 
bers* Journal,  or  Johnstone*s  Schoolmaster  are 
now.  Mr.  Miller's  new  work  is  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription, and  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Edinburgh 
booksellers  interest  themselves  particularly  in  its  success, 
anxious  to  show  tXt  the  attention  they  can  to  a  worthy 
member  of  their  profession,  in  the  evening  of  life,  cruelly 
involved  in  difficulties  by  the  late  misclumces  of  the  book 
trade  in  London,  and  through  no  feult  of  his  own.  We 
believe  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  and  Mr.  Cadell  manage 
ttie  subscription  in  Edinburgh;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  every  Scotch  bookseller  and  individual  connected  with 
the  press  will  do  what  he  can  to  advance  it  in  their  differ- 
ent towns.  Independently  of  personal  feelings,  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that,  from  his  extent  of  information 
and  adventures  as  a  publisher,  the  Retrospect loxs  of 
our  Scottish  Lackington  will  prove  a  most  amusing  work. 
It  will,  we  understand,  contain  400  pages  octavo,  and  be 
"bound  in  cloth,  price  eight  shillings.  It  should,  we  think, 
"have  been  a  half  guinea;  but  half-crowns  are,  unhappily, 
become  objects  of  great  interest  in  these  days. 
'Sketches  or  the  Edikbvroh  Clergy  ;  with  Portraits. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume^  got  up  in  the  best  style,  and 
'likely  to  be  highly  valued  by  the  friends  and  parishioners 
of  the  different  ministers  as  a  pleasing  memorial.  On  fair 
grounds,  no  country  is  more  affectionately  attached  to  its 
ministers  than  Scotland;  and  the  Edinburgh  clergy  are  nn-; 
tferstood  to  be  the  chosen  of  th«  Scottish  chardi.    Among 


the  sketchM  and  portrmiti  Sir  Henry  Moocr^  and  Dr. 
Thomson  are  included.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  w 
give  the  following  interesting  notice  of 

DR.  CHALMERS. 

^  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  name  is  entitled  to  be  pkoed  at 
the  head  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  of  respectable 
parents,  at  the  town  of  Anttruther,  in  Fife.     He  nceived 
his  college  education  at  St.  Andrews ;  and,  after  having 
been  licensed  at  a  preacher,  he  officiated,  for  some  time,  aa 
assistant  to  the  late  minister  of  Cavers,  a  paritb  lying 
within  a  few  miles  of  Hawick,  in  Roxburghshire.     HeH-aa 
ordained  minister  of  Kilmany  on  12th  May,  1803,  a  parish 
beautifully  situated  amid  the  <  green   hills   and  smiling 
valleys*  of  Fife,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  An- 
drews.     While  here,  he,  for  one  season,  assisted  the  late 
Professor  Vilant  in  teaching  the  Mathematical  Class  at  the 
College  of  5t.  Andrews,  where  his  talents  attracted  so  much 
celebrity,  that  when,  in  a  following  sesnon,  he  commenced 
a  private  class  of  his  own,  on  the  same  branch  of  science, 
the  students  all  flocked  to  him.     He  afterwards  deliver, 
ed  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,   in  which  he  alao 
excels.     Indeed,  h^had,  very  early  in  liflB,  given  indication 
of  those  superior  talents,  and  that  ardent  love  of  science 
and  literature,  which  have  ever  marked  his  career.     He 
made  his  first  appearanoe  aa  an  author,  in  a  pamphlet  pu^ 
lished  at  Cupar-Fife,  on  the  Leslie  Controversy.    It  waa 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Professor  Play- 
fhir;  the  brochure  abounds  in  talent,  wit  and  genuine  hu- 
mour.     It  was  published  anonymoosly ;  and,  to  this  day, 
is  not  generally  known  to  have  been  hit  production.     He 
if^dicates  in  it,  very  powerfully,  the  diviRes  of  the  Churck 
of  Scotland,  from  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  mathematical 
talent,  a  reproach  which  he  thought  Profeasor  Playftir  had 
thrown  upon  them.     Dr.  Chalmers  had  not  then  adopted 
his  subsequent  views  on  the  aubyect  of  phvaUties,  otherwise 
he  had  no  reason  to  regret  this  his  first  puMicatioB.     On 
the  occasion  of  the  vacancy  in  the  Clwir  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1806,  Dr.  Chalmers 
ofiered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  w«  believe^  was  not 
without  considerable  chance  af  aoccess:  bnt  some  of  hi« 
own  nearest  relatives  felt  anxlons  that  he  shonld  oontinite 
as  a  miiiistcr,  and  he  withdrew  his  pretnsions  to  tha  chair, 
in  order  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  that  churdi,  of  which 
he  was  destined  one  day  to  be  the  most  distinguislied  orna- 
ment. 

«  Dr.  Chalmers  next  publication  appeared  in  1808,  ami 
was  entitled,  <  An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  o€ 
National  Resources.*  In  it  he  endeavours  to  prove  th« 
independence  of  the  country  of  foreign  trade.  The  work 
displays  taleut,  and  is  eloquently  written ;  but  his  mind  now- 
embraced  those  deep  convictions  of  religious  truths  which  IM 
him  to  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  sacred  pru- 
fession.  The  common  statement  is,  that  Uiis  happy  change 
took  place  when  engaged  in  writing  the  article  '  ChriatU 
anity,*  for  BrewsteKs  Encyclopcsdia,  which  contains  an 
able  and  original  exposition  of  the  evidences  of  the  troth  ol 
our  religion,  and  was  afterwards  published  separsftely.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  result  was  happy ;  his  zeal,  samestncae, 
and  eloquence  soon  drew  on  him  the  public  eye,  and 
speedily  enthroned  him  as  the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  agr. 
Latterly,  at  Kilmany,  the  people  used  to  flock  from  Dundee 
and  St  Andrews  on  the  Sabbaths,  to  hear  him  preach. 

<*  In  1815,  he  was  called  to  be  minister  of  the  Tron 
Church  of  Glasgow,  and  his  name  and  excellence  conferred 
a  new  literacy  celebrity  on  that  commercial  city.  Besidei 
the  ardent  direct  pursuit  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Chalmers 
here  embarked  keenly,  and  with  indefatigable  labour,  ii 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  pooi 
and  though,  in  the  prosecution  of  these,  he  had  to  encouu 
ter  a  vast  nuiss  of  prejudice,  he  was  eminently  succeesfia] 
and  accomplished  much  good  for  the  community  of  Glaa 
gow.  His  views  on  thsse  subjects  are  fully  developed,  ii 
a  large  work  he  published  at  this  time,  entitled  the  <<  Chria 
tian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towms;**  which,  al 
though,  from  the  circumstance  of  being  brought  oat  in  i 
series  of  numbers,  rather  difluse,  and  interspersed  with  ; 
most  iat^erable  4iuantity  of  fbot.notes^  vary   Mtmomm  t 
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thepAtienee  •f  th«  reader,  abotmdi  with  many  enligbtened 
Ticwt,  and  mii^  ralaable  matter,  refanUng  the  poor  laws, 
and  all  the  other  hranchet  of  Christian  economics.  In 
1819^  Dr  Chalmers  was  translated  to  the  new  church  and 
parish  of  St.  John*s,  where  he  prosecuted  these  plans  with 
renewed  Tigour,  till  1833,  when  he  was  elected  professor 
ef  Moral  PhikMophy  in  the  UniTersity  of  St.  .Andrews, 
where  he  imparted  a  very  different  character  to  this  course 
firom  the  mere  worldly  cast  which  it  too  generally  assumes 
in  our  aniversities.  While  here,  he  also  delivered  a  sepa- 
rate  coarse  of  Lectnres  on  Political  Economy,  as  connected 
with  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair. 

^  Dr.  Chafancn  was,  more  than  once,  offered  an  Edinburgh 
dmfth ;  bat  he  had  long  conceived  that  his  widest  sphere 
•f  nsefulness  was  a  Theological  Chair.  We  often  used  to 
dmd  that  hia  yaluable  lift  might  pass  away  before  an  op- 
portmtity  oocnrred  of  his  being  transferred  to  the  Scottish 
meCnipolia;  hot,  at  length,  in  1828,  on  the  Divinity  Chair 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  becoming  vacant,  the  Ma- 
gSitratea  and  Council,  much  to  their  honour,  with  one 
votes,  elected  Dn  Chalmers.  In  doing  so,  they  conferred 
a  boon  of  inastimable  vahw  on  our  national  Chureh,  fh>m 
the  ardoar,  eloqaence,  and  industry  he  has  brought  to  the 
■npei  mat  dtaige^  and  his  deep  sense  of  its  great  responsi- 
haity.  Seated  in  tliis  chair,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of 
hispowaibl  and  eneigetic  mind  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 
the  fatvre  Christian  instructors  of  the  land,  he  may  indeed 
be  styled  one  of  the  nursing  fathers  of  our  Church,  and  tlM 
vast  qwaatom  of  good  that  he  may  thus  ultimately  accom- 
ptish,  it  is  Impovible  to  caknlate.  His  first  course  more 
tikaa  remliaed  ail  that  hia  most  sealous  friends  could  expect, 
and  he  rendered  hia  lectnres  deeply  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating  to  the  students.  At  one  time,  the  object  of  the 
TOBOf  men  aetmcd  to  be  to  evade  attendance  on  the  Divini< 
ty  LMtnre^  now  the  difficulty  l>ecame  to  get  a  good  place 
to  hear  their  eleqnent  instructor.  In  March,  1832,  Dr. 
Chalaien  completed,  for  the  first  time,  one  revolution  of 
his  theological  cycle,  consisttng  of  four  diflerent  courses  of 
lectures.  Daring  tlie  last  session,  he  also  delivered,  during 
one  day  of  the  week,  a  series  of  valnable  Lectures  on  the 
Importanoe  of  Church  Establishments.  He  considers  the 
vafaseef  the  parochial  system  as  beautifully  exemplified  in 
tiw  greater  attendance  on  a  local  than  on  a  general  Sab- 
bsth-adiool,  the  process  which  was  first  established  in  Glas- 
gow, and  is  now  pretty  widely  followed  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Chuaoh  establishments  he  views  as 
ibanded  am.  ^e  same  principle.  He  considers  that  each 
established  ehurch  throughout  the  land  may  be  termed  a 
centre  of  emanaium^  from  which  Christianity  may,  with 
prsper  seal,  he  made  to  move,  by  an  aggressive  and  con- 
verting operation,  on  the  wide  mass  of  the  people,  whilst  a 
a  dissenting  chapel  he  views  as  a  centre  of  aUracHon  only 
Iw  those  who  are  already  religiously  disposed.  He  thinks 
tkat  the  population  of  our  large  cities  has  outgrown  the 
pfovisieo  of  ministers  and  churehes,  and  that  the  practice  of 
boasehoM  cultivation,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  has  fallen 
ftr  too  mmch  into  desuetude. 

^It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  clergy  show  on  alloc- 
CMions  the  utmost  anxiety  to  increase  their  income  by  any 
diange  of  place.  Dr.  Cbakners  is  one  living  refutation  of 
Uds,  he  haring  refused  the  mo^t  wealthy  living  in  the 
Chnch  of  Scotland,  the  West  parish  of  Greenock,  which 
was  proflered  him  recently  by  the  patron. 

*  E^.  Chalmers  has  pablisbed  several  volumes  of  sermons, 
sU  of  them  of  a  most  usefhl  practical  tendency.  His 
*^  Dfsooorsea  on  the  Christain  Revelation,  viewed  in  con- 
acxion  with  the  Modem  Astronomy,^'  constitute  one  of  the 
■est  splendid  productions  of  his  genius,  and  have  had  an 
*«w*ffTt  drcnlation,  having  gone  through  eleren  editions. 
Ifis  '<  SCTmona  on  the  Application  of  Christianity  to  the 
Coonnereial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of  Lifo^**  ought  to  be  in 
^  haada  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
worid,  being  of  adndraUe  prMtical  utility.  Some  of  his 
sermoBs  preached  on  paMic  oncaaioiis,  are  brilliant  exhibi- 
tioBs  of  eloquenoe  and  power  in  pnlpit  oratory,  combined 
widi  nal  usefUneas.  Dr.  Chalmers  lately  brought  out  a 
▼try  intwusUng  and  ralnabla  work,  <<  On  P<^tical  Econo. 


my  in  Connexion  with  the  Moral  State  and  Moral  Pros- 
pects of  Society.**  This  work  displays  a  mind  familiar  with 
(he  elements  of  political  scieoce,  and  which  has  thought 
deeply  on  the  subject ;  while,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  has  to 
discuss  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  questions  in  po- 
litical economy,  the  whole  structure  and  process  of  his 
argument  is  to  prove,  that  to  rear  a  well-educated,  prudent, 
virtuous  and  religious  people,  habituated  to  moral  re- 
straints, is  the  true — ^the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  great 
objects  of  political  economy.  But  from  this  brief  notice 
of  Dr.  Chalmers*  writings,  we  must  return  to  discuss  his 
character  as  a  minister. 

<<  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  altogether  unrivalled„ 
The  sermon  he  delivered  before  the  King*s  Commissioner, 
in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  in  1816,  perhaps  first 
widely  established  his  fkme.  His  discourse  on  that  occasion 
comprised  the  essence  of  his  astronomical  sermons,  and  was 
probably  as  magnificent  a  display  of  eloquence  as  was  ever 
heard  fh>m  the  pulpit.  The  effect  produced  on  the  audi- 
ence will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  had  Uie 
gratification  of  being  present. 

<<  From  that  day  crowds  followed  after  him  wherever  he 
went ;  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  felt  the  burden  of 
<  a  popularity  of  stare,  and  pressure,  and  animal  heat.* 
When  in  Loddon,  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  J^id  Eldon, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  several  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  many  others,  whom,  the  journals  remarked, 
they  <  were  not  accustomed  to  elbow  at  a  plac<t  of  public  * 
worship,*  were  found  anxiously  waiting  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  hear  this  modem  Massillon.  An  observation  made 
by  Foster,  in  one  of  his  powerful  and  original  essays,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  talismanic  efiect  of  Chalmers 
eloquence;  he  observes,  that  <  real  eloquence  strikes  on 
your  mind  with  irresistible  force,  and  leaves  you  not  the 
possibility  of  asking  or  thinking  whether  it  be  eloquenee.' 

<'  Dr.  Chalmers  is  indeed  auch  a  preacher  as  rises  up  only 
once  in  many  ceuturies.  Labouring  under  the  dlsadvan. 
tage  of  a  provincial  accent  and  pronunciation,  he  soon 
overcomes  these,  and  the  stranger  hearing  him,  is  speedily 
made  aware  that  a  man  of  genius  and  unrivalled  eloquence 
ia  iMfore  him.  Even  the  language  of  his  ordinary  prayers 
betrays  him ;  as  for  example,  when  he  calls  us  to  remem- 
ber, «  that  every  hour  that  strikes — every  morning  that 
dawns — and  every  evening  that  darkens  around  us,*  brings 

us  nearer  to  the  end  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage. We  know 

no  man  whose  language  in  prayer  is  nearly  so  impressive, 
and  who  so  completely  lifts  the  mind  from  its  constant 
occupation  with  sublunary  things,  to  the  unseen  realities 
of  an  everlasting  world. — He,  as  it  were,  draws  the  mind 
out  of  its  earthliness  to  purer  and  holier  regions. 

^<  In  passages  of  solemn  religious  import,  as  well  as  those 
of  deepest  pathos,  we  never  heard  the  orator  who  could 
approach  him  ;  for  though  we  have  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall  of  Leicester, — and  he 
can  be  held  up  as  a  perfect  model  in  writing  the  English 
language,  which  Chalmers  cannot, — the  two,  as  mere  pul- 
pit orators,  cannot  exactly  be  compared, — each  was  greatest 
in  his  own  sphere ;  but  though  brothers  in  genius,  they 
were  not  so  in  their  style  of  composition. 

*^  Dr.  Chalmers  is  almost  the  only  pulpit  orator  we  ever 
heard  who  could  preach  upwards  of  an  hour  without  in  the 
lest  fatiguing  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

"  The  frankness  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  eloquence,  if  we  may 
BO  designate  it,  is  interesting.  He  speaks  from  the  heart 
to  the  heart.  What  an  ordinary  preacher  would  be  afraid 
ta  give  utterance  to,  he  pours  forth  with  deep  and  affec- 
tionate anxiety  to  the  ears  of  his  audience,  and  it  pene- 
trates to  the  soul.  We  can  of  a  truth  say  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
sermons — and  it  is  the  strongest  criterion  of  a  practical 
preacher — that  we  never  heard  one  of  them — and  we  hav- 
heard  not  a  few— without  having  our  minds  possessed  of 
an  anxious  desire  to  become  better  and  holier  than  before^ 
—  and  this  truly  is  the  best  effect  of  eloquence  in  a  preacher. 

^  There  can  be  no  greater  moral  and  intdlectual  treat 
than  to  hear  Dr.  Cludmers  from  the  pulpit.  His  sermons 
as  fiur  transcend  those  of  the  mawkish  productions  to  be 
frequently  met  with,  as  docs  the  genius  of  Milton  or  New-* 
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toll  surpass  that  of  the  common  herd  of  poets  and  philo- 
sophers: 

'  Can  eiurth  affbird 

Such  gennine  ttate,  pre-eminence  to  free. 

As  when,  arrayed  In  Christ's  authority. 

He  from  the  pwlpit  lifts  his  awftil  band ; 

Conjures,  implores,  and  labours  all  be  can 

For  re.^t^tingto  divine  command 

The  stubborn  Q>irit  of  rebellioiu  Man.* 

«  Owing  to  his  academical  duties,  Dr.  Chalmers  has  not 
preached  very  frequently  since  he  came  to  Edinburgh ;  hut 
it  is  hoped  when  his  different  courses  of  lectures  are  finally 
composed,  he  will  more  frequently  appear  in  the  pulpit  It 
wer^  to  be  wished  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  become, 
in  Edinburgh,  what  the  famous  Kirwan  was  in  Dublin,  the 
preacher  for  our  public  charities.  Kirwan  worked  wonders 
with  his  audience ;  but  how  poor  and  void  of  stamina  are 
his  discourses  compared  with  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

«  Dr.  Chalmers  has  some  peculiar  but  enlightened  views 
regarding  public  charities.  These  are  to  be  found  developed 
in  some  able  articles  on  Pauperism  he  wrote  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  several  years  ago,  in  his  Christian  and  Civic 
Economy  of  Large  Towns,  and  in  his  recent  work  on  Po- 
litical Economy ;  which  opinions,  however,  need  not  pre- 
vent him  advocating  the  cause  of  many  valuable  institutions 
that  exist  in  Edinburgh,  and  this  he  has  occasionally  done 
with  great  succesa 

**  There  are  two  points  in  Dr.  Chalmers*  character,  which 
seem  chiefly  worthy  of  admiration, — the  first  is  th*  union 
of  the  most  profound  humility,  with  the  highest  genius, — 
and  the  other  a  deeply  affectionate  interest  in  the  wel&re 
of  the  human  race.  These  chamcterize  all  his  writings 
and  actions  both  as  a  public  and  private  individual. 

**  The  distinction  between  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  An- 
6r^  Thomson,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  that 
the  (^urch  of  Scotland  has  ever  produced,  is,  that  Chal- 
mers,  along  with  great  taltots,  is  also  a  man  of  original 
and  inventive  genius  ;  while  Thomson,  though  possessed  of 
powerful  talents  and  indefatigable  activity  of  mind,  cannot 
be  designated  as  a  man  of  genius.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked,  What  is  genius?  but  although  it  is 
ethereal,  the  question  has  been  well  answered  &— 

«  What  is  genius  ?  'tis  a  flame 

Kindling  all  the  human  frame ; 

'TIs  a  ray  that  llgbU  the  eye. 

Soft  In  lore,  in  batUe  high. 

ms  the  lightning  of  the  mind. 

Unsubdued  and  undefined ; 

Tis  the  flood  that  pours  along 

Tbe  taXi  dear  melody  of  song ; 

'Tis  tbe  sacred  boon  of  Heaven, 

To  its  choicest  favourites  given. 

They  who  feel  can  paint  it  well 

IVhat  is  genius  ?  Chalmers,  tell ." 

<"  There  was  great  truth  in  the  remark  made  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey — and  there  could  not  be  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  eloquence — ^when  he  first  heard  Dr.  Chalmers, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  splendid  speech  against  pluralities, 
delivered  by  him  in  the  General  Assembly  ;  that  he  could 
not  say  what  it  was,  but  there  was  something  altogether 
remarkable  about  that  man ;  that  the  effects  produced  by 
his  eloquence,  reminded  him  more  of  what  he  had  read  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  than  any  thing  he  had  ever 
heard." 

8CXBIITZFXC  NOTZOS8. 

HEAT. 
Ik  No.  XI.  we  intimated  to  our  readers  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention  occasionally  to  devote  a  column  of  the  Schoolnuuier 
to  investigation  in  science,  and  we  shall  now,  with  that  view, 
inroceed  to  explain  a  £nv  of  the  properties  of  Heat.  The 
nature  or  cause  of  heat,  the  most  extensively  diffused  and 
most  active  agent  in  nature,  is  entirely  unknown,  and 
likely  to  remain  so ;  but  with  many  of  its  properties  we 
are  intimately  acquainted,  and  to  these  onl^thaU  we  direct 
the  att^tion  ci  onr  n^Aen 


The  great  general  eflbct  of  heat  is^  that  it  causes  all  hodia 
to  which  it  is  applied  to  expand  or  tnorease  in  atsA.  This 
law  holds^  whether  the  body  exists  in  the  solid,  fluid,  or  aeri- 
form state ;  but  this  week  we  shall  confine  our  attentian  te 
the  expansion  of  solids.  All  bodies  do  not  expand  in  an  equal 
degree  by  equal  additions  of  heat,  but  in  general  seen  ts 
dp  so  according  to  their  density.  Thus,  if  we  apply  eqsal 
additions  of  heat  to  equal  bulks  of  iron,  water,  and  air,  the 
air  will  expand  more  than  the  water,  and  the  water  more 
than  the  iron.  This  probably  arises  from  the  particks  ef 
dense  bodies  cohering  more  firmly  together,  and  presendag 
greater  obstacles  to  their  separation  by  the  heat.  We 
might  easily  relate  various  experiments  by  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  solids  is  proved,  but  it  will  probably  be  better 
understood  from  examples  in  which  the  law  is  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  by  artisans  and  others.  A  blacksmith,  in  fixinf 
the  iron  ring  on  the  wheels  of  carriages,  resorts  for  SHHt- 
ance  to  the  law  of  expansion.  At  first  he  makes  it  with 
its  diameter  less  than  that  of  the  wheel,  and  then  cauMs  it 
to  increase  to  the  proper  sioe  by  heating  it  to  a  red  heat; 
in  this  state  it  is  placed  on  the  wheel,  and  is  instantly  osslcd 
by  dashing  cold  water  upon  it ;  in  cooling  it  contracts  to  its 
former  size,  and  thus  binds  the  various  parts  of  the  wheel 
so  firmly  together,  that  it  will  run  for  years  without  any 
other  fastening.  A  singular  example  of  the  uses  to  whkh 
a  knowledge  of  the  Creator's  laws  may  be  put,  was  given 
a  ftw  years  ago  in  Paris,  in  the  case  of  the  law  now  undfT 
consideration.  The  walls  of  a  building  were  observed  to 
bulge  out  so  as  to  threaten  its  saf<ety,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  meagpres  to  prevent  its  destrac* 
tion.  The  following  plan  was  sncceesAilly  resorted  to :  In 
various  parts  of  the  side  walls  holes  were  made  opposite  to 
each  other,  through  which  strong  iron  hats  were  inbo- 
duced,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  building  ;  and 
on  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bars  circular  plates  of  metal 
were  screwed  close  to  the  walL  Heat  being  then  applied 
to  the  bars,  they  expanded,  and  consequently  projected  far- 
ther through  the  walls,  which  allowed  the  circular  plalc^ 
to  be  screwed  farther  in ;  the  hers  bang  allowed  to  csol 
they  contracted  to  their  former  length,  and  pulled  the  waUs 
along  with  them.  This  was  repeated  until  the  walls  re- 
gained their  proper  position. 

The  expansion  of  bodies,  from  the  ap|dication  of  heat, 
produces  effiects,  in  some  cases,  necessaiy  to  be  guarded 
against  It  is  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience  to 
clock  makers.  The  movements  of  a  dock  depending  upea 
the  pendulum,  whatever  disturbs  the  regalarity  of  its  mo- 
tion, must  derange  the  whole  machinery;  and  as  the  num. 
ber  of  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  a  given  time  depeadi 
on  its  length,-^he  longer  it  is  vibrating  the  more  slowly, 
— ^the  clock  is  found  to  go  slower  in  warm  than  in  eoU 
weather,  from  the  heat  causing  the  pendulum  to  expand. 
Various  contrivances  have  been  made,  however,  to  roaedy 
the  evil.  One  remedy,  lately  attempted,  is  to  make  pen- 
dulums of  pavement  stone  taken  fh>m  ^r  John  Sindsir'ii 
quarry.  The  stones  may  be  distinguished  in  several  streets 
of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  being  dry  when  the  common 
pavement  is  damp,  especially  after  frost.  It  is  their  cloee 
grain,  apparently,  that  makes  them  expand  very  little  by  heat, 
and  contract  little  by  cold,  and  which  thweby  fits  them  for 
pendulums.  We  all  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  heat  gists 
too  suddenly.  Heat,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  diffused 
through  some  substances  with  much  greater  vapidity  than 
through  others.  It  is  slowly  diffused  through  glaas,  and 
when  we  pour  hot  water  into  a  glass  vessel,  as  a  tumbler, 
the  particles  of  glass  contiguous  to  the  water  are  immedi* 
ately  heated,  and  consequently  they  expand ;  but,  as  glass 
conducts  heat  slowly  from  one  part  to  another,  ^  it  is  sodm 
time  till  the  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  particlf  s  which  com* 
pose  tiie  glass  on  the  outside  of  the  tumbler;  they  do  not 
therefore  expand  for  some  tim^  aad  ofiQaring  a  reaistaaoe  to 
the  expansion  of  the  inner  partiolfs,  a  crack  is  the  fWMS* 
quenoe.  It  might  be  ratpected  from  this,  that  a  taynbtor 
made  of  thin  glass  would  stand  sudden  slteratioB^  of  teia* 
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perature  better  than  one  made  of  thick  glass,  as  the  heat 
will  be  ditiFused  more  rapidly  through  thin  glass,  and  the 
expansion  consequently  will  be  more  uniform,  which  ac 
cordingly  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  a  singular  instance  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  ezcepticm  to  the  law  of  expansion. 
We  say  appears^   because  we  hare  no  doubt  that,  if  our 
knowledge  of  tho  laws  of  Nature  was  more  extended,  in. 
stead  of  appearing  a  solitary  exception  to  a  general  law,  we 
should  see  in  it  a  connecting  link  of  the  great  system  of  the 
uniTerse.     In  cooling,  water,  according  to  this  law,  con- 
tracts or  decreases  in  volume ;  but,  when  it  is  cooled  down 
to  about  40  deg.  Fahrenheit,  instead  of  continuing  to  contract, 
it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  expand,  till  it  reaches 
the  32d  degree,  when  it  freezes.     Ice  is,  therefore,  bulk  for 
bulk,  lighter  than  water,  and  accordingly  it  floats  on  the 
sarisice.     Now,    this  is  a  very  curious  fact ;  and  although, 
no  doubt,  it  does  appear  a  complete  departure  from  an  esta- 
blished  law,  we  have  in  it  a  beautiful  example  of  the  bene- 
Tolent  care  which  the  Almighty  takes  of  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     Let  us  see 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  there  been  no 
exception  to  the  law  of  expansion  in  this  case.     Had  the 
water,  on  arriving  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  freezing 
point,  continued  to  contract,  the  coldest  water,  instead  of 
remaining  on  the  suiface  and  freezing  there,  would  have 
£kllen  to  the  bottom,  where  it  would  have  frozen,  and,  as 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  would  be  freely  exposed  to  the  cold 
air,  a  lake  of  very  considerable  depth  would  have  been 
frozen  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 
The  consequence  would  have  been,  the  destruction  of  the 
fishes  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters  ;  and,  instead  of 
our  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  we  should  have  huge  masses 
of  ice  from  .lanuary  to  December,  because  our  warmest 
summers  would  be  unable  to  melt  them.      But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Almighty  hath  decreed  that  water  should 
expand  on  approaching  to  the  freezing  point,  the  ice,  on 
being  formed,  floats  on  the  surface,  and,  being  a  bad  con^ 
ductor  of  heat,  it  prevents  the  ^vater  underneath  from  being 
too  rapidly  cooled,  and,  consequently,  it  requires  a  long  and 
intense  frost  to  freeze  any  considerable  depth  of  water.  That 
water  expands  on  freezing  may  be  easily  proved : — Fill  a 
bottle  full  of  water,  and,  having  corked  it,  place  it  in  a 
freezing  mixture  of  two  parts  of  snow  or  ice  to  one  of  salt, 
or  expose  it  to  the  open  air  in  a  frosty  night,  as  soon  as  the 
water  fr-eezes,  the  bottle  will  burst.     Country  people  well 
know  the  beneficial  influence  which  frost  has  on  rough 
doddy  land.     The  water  which  the  dods  contain  is  friozen, 
and,  in  freezing,  it  expands,  and  thus  forces  the  different 
parts  to  iall  asunder,  like  a  lime  shell  when  we  pour  water 
on  it.     We  shall  stop  for  the  present,  but  by  and  by  we 
shall  treat  of  the  expansion  of  fluid  and  aeriform  bodies; — 
of  the  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat,  and  of  the  different 
capadties  which  different  bodies  have  for  heat. 

CHILDISH  CONCBIT  COEaiCTED. 

I  was  Idling  one  evening  on  my  father's  knee,  waiting  to 
receive  my  usual  modicum  of  three  roasted  chestnuts,  when  my 
■aether  happened  to  sa^,  *'Pray  take  care  of  my  beautiful 
KoUet,  Mr.  Harding, — water  so  hot  will  break  it  1  fear.'*  My 
nther  was  mixing  his  wine  with  hot  water,  and  be  set  down 
•the  jug  till  the  water  would  get  cooler. 

**  Sudi  nonsense,*  mamma,  said  1,  pertly,  ^*  how  can  water, 
which  is  9^  break  glass  ?*'  My  mother  was  going  away,  and 
did  not  hear  me,  but  my  father  looked  dosdy,  and,  as  1  fancied, 
adniringly,  at  his  '*dever  little  Jane.** 
<*  Do  you  think  hot  water  cannot  break  glass,  Jane  ?** 
"*  Surely  not,  papiL—how  should  it  stand  to  reason,  that 
water^  which  is  soft,*^--and  I  triumphantly  repeated  my  former 
assertion,  or,  as  I  thought,  rational  argument  We  were  now 
alone  at  table.  ^  So  1  find  little  Jane  does  not  take  things  on 
hearsay, — qnite  right  that,*'  said  my  iiather,  <*8he  grows  a 
rcaaoner— wteer  tlum  her  mother.**-."  Oh,  no,  papa,  donH  say 
30^— only  I  am  sore  water  which  is  soft,**  &c  &c. 

''Snppose  we  try,"  said  my  father;  and  as  I  knew  ray 
nother  was  very  careful  of  thoae  richly-cut  goblets,  which  she 
had  Itttely  got  in  a  present  from  my  Aunt  Ellen,  and  often 
washed  and  pot  tbun  away  herself  I  said  I  would  wash 
them  ap  for  her.  Sally,  the  housemaid,  had  secretly  al- 
Wwcd  me  to  wash  china  cups,  on  trial,  before  now.    My  own 


calabash  basin  was  procured ;  papa  gravdy  assisted  me  in 
collecting  all  the  glasses  and  goblets  on  the  table  into  it,  and 
over  them  1  direct^  him  to  pour  the  boiling  tea-kettle.  He 
warned  me  to  pause — **  I  might  be  wrong.'' — ^  Oh,  no— non- 
sense I'*  He  poured  away,  t'rack  !  crack  !  My  heart  flutter- 
ed. My  father  looked  at  me,  but  I  did  not  now  construe  his 
looks  into  admiration. 

The  havoc  was  complete  !  Mv  eklest  sister  came  in.  "  All 
mv  mother's  favourite  glasses !  ignorant  conceited  child !" 
My  mother  came.  **  The  cut  wine  goblets,  mamma,"  said  ray 
sister,  ^*  my  aunt's  present— Jane  has  broken  them  all.**  My 
mother  looked  much  displeased.  *<  Jane  has  just  learned  that 
there  may  be  truths  beyond  her  comprehension,*'  said  my 
father.  "  I  wish  she  haa  made  her  experiment  at  a  cheaper 
rate,"  said  my  mother ;  but  my  father  said,  **  Nothing  could 
be  too  dear  tor  so  good  a  lesson.  Jane  had  learned  one  of 
humility  and  self-distrust,  that  would,  he  hoped,  last  her  for 
life" 

Mykmd  parents  never  said  more  to  their  weeping  penitent, 
though  my  sisters  sometimes,  when  I  was  saucy,  reminded  me 
of  the  broken  gUsses*  It  needed  not ;  for  1  never  forgot  that 
dreadful,  reiterated  crack.  Several  other  circumstances  occnr- 
red  about  thi«  time,  which  made  roe  suspect  I  was  not  quite 
the  prodigy  I  had  imagined  myteU*^ Ntgkts  of  the  Round- 
Ta&Le^Ftrst  Series, 

.   TO  THE  NEUTRALS. 

I  hate  and  abhor  all  neutrals.  They  are  a  species  of  her- 
maphrodite for  which  both  sexes  blush.  They  constitute  that 
abominable  gender  which  uo  French  man  or  Italian  can  tolerate 
— a  (render  in  name  only,  but  not  in  reality— a  thing  in  1191  or 
out  below  the  dignity  of  vegetable  life.  I  never  could  *^  tV 
even  a  child  or  an  idiot 

•*  O  thou  whom  Johnston  must  abhor, 
And  Ralph  will  soon  turn  to  the  door,*' 
List,  Ii<it,  oh  list !     (I  do  not  mean  in  my  regiment,  hot  to  my 
words. ) 

For  the  elective  franchise  yon  have  struggled,  petitbned, 
speechified,  written,  published,  and  all  but  risen  in  open  rebel- 
lion ;  and  now  that,  through  exertions  usparelleled,  you  have 
obtained  it,  you  decline  making  use  of  the  privilege  1  With 
all  the  fickleness  of  a  lover  who  has  obtained  the  object  of  his 
heart's  wish,  you  turn  from  possession,  and  neglect  the  object 
of  your  former  idolatry  ! 

Is  this  manly  ?     la  it  rational  ?     Is  it  right? 
Manly  it  cannot  be ;  for  it  is  the  cowardly  offspring  of  intimi- 
dation— the  fruit  of  a  spirit  that  had  rather  ofiend  cooseience  * 

than  a  party. 
Rational  it  is  not ;  for  our  reason  teaches  us  to  prise  objects  in 

proportion  to  the  price  of  labour  and  exertion  which  they 

nave  cost. 
Right  it  is  not ;  for  it  can  never  be  r^ht  to  yield  on  private 

grounds  that  which  conscience  tells  us  should  be  exercised 

for  the  public  good. 

What  is  it,  then  ? 

It  is  cowardly !  mean !  despicable !  and  most  ultimately  sub- 
ject those  who  have  recourse  to  it  to  the  curse  of  the  Lso- 
dJceans.  (Rev.  chap.  iii.  v.  15,  16.) 

Is  there  nothing  yet  to  be  done  in  the  great  harvest-field  of 
abuse,  that  yon  remain  idle  with  the  sickle  in  your  hand  ? 

1.  Are  there  no  town-councils  to  rectify  ?  Is  the  present 
mode  of  election  the  very  best  and  fairest  mode  possible? 

2.  Are  sinecure  office  to  be  continued,  that  the  minister  of 
the  day  may  command  a  majority  in  the  House? 

S.  Is  the  pension  list  still  ta  be  ornamented  with  Graces  and 
Right  Honqu rabies  in  petticoato  ? 

i.  Are  the  poor  to  pay  taxcf,  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
may  be  squandered  in  building  uo  and  pulling  down— in  mak- 
ing sand-hills,  in  short,  with  gold  dust  ? 

5.  Are  we  to  pay  68.  6d.  for  a  pound  of  tea,  when  we  might 
have  it  for  eighteenpence  ? 

6.  Is  the  chain  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  struck 
from  the  neck  of  the  slave  ? 

7.  Are  the  hiws  of  the  land,  civil  and  criminal,  never  to  be 
amended  ? 

8.  Is  one  English  or  Iri^h  non-resident  Binhop  to  be  ^id 
L.SO,000  per  annum  for  doing  nothing^  whilst  fifty  efficient 
curates  are  starving  on  a  thousandth  part  of  the  sum  ? 

Engusu  Malt. — Thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  barley  are 
annually  converted  into  malt  by  the  breweries  of  Great  Britain, 
and  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  barrels  of  beer  (ol  which 
more  than  four-fiftlu  are  strong)  are  brewed  annually.     This 

I  enormous  consumption  attests  the  fondoeas  of  the  people  fur  the 
beverage  of  their  forefathers.  ^-^  j 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


BIiBBCSSITS  OF  THOVaHT. 

AELIOIOU8  TOLEEATION. 

The  arg^ument  we  have  to  state  is  contained  in  an  ap- 
pf'ai  made  by  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  the  founder  of 
Pensylvania,  to  the  King  of  Holland  : — 

«  Now,  oh  prince !  give  a  poor  Christian  leave  to  expos- 
tulate with  thee.  Did  Christ  Jesus,  or  his  holy  followers, 
endeavour^^  by  precept  or  example,  to  set  up  religion  with  a 
carnal  sword  ?  Called  he  any  troops  of  men  or  angels  to 
defend  him  ?  Did  he  encourage  Peter  to  dispute  his  right 
with  the  sword?  But  did  he  not  say,  Put  ii  up$  Or  did 
ho  countenance  his  over,  zealous  disciples,  when  they  would 
have  had  fire  from  heaven,  to  destroy  those  that  were  not 
of  their  mind?  No.  But  did  not  Christ  rebnke  them 
saying,  "  Ye  know^not  what  spirit  ye  are  of?"  And  if  it 
was  neither  Christ^s  spirit,  nor  their  own  spirit,  that  could 
liave  fire  from  heaven,  oh  I  what  is  that«ptrt/  that  would 
kindle  fire  on  earth,  to  destroy  such  as  peaceably  dissent 
upon  the  account  of  conscience.  Oh  king !  when  did  true 
religion  persecute?  When  did  the  true  church  oflFer  vio- 
lence for  religion — were  not  her  weapons  prayers,  tears, 
and  patience  ?** 

Respect. — It  is  sometimes  unreasonable  to  look  after 
respect  and  reverence  from  servants  and  inferiors.  A  great 
lord  and  a  gentleman  talking  together,  there  came  a  boy 
by  leading  a  calf.  '<  You  shall  see  me  make  that  boy  let 
go  his  calf,"*  thinking  the  boy  would  take  off  his  hat ;  but 
the  lad  took  no  notice  of  him,  <<  Sirrah,**  says  the  great  man, 
"  do  you  know  me^  that  you  use  no  reverence  ?^ — <^  Yes," 
says  the  boy,  ^  if  your  lordship  will  hold  my  calf,  I  vnU 
put  off  my  hat." — Seldetu 


MEDZCAIi  SEIiCCTZONS. 


Diseases  of  Tradesmen. — Schultz  and  Co.,  tailors 
of  London,  employ  334  men.  Of  these  six  are  above  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  fourteen  about  fifty ;  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  remainder  about  forty ;  three  men  of  the  above  six 
above  sixty  hare  distorted  spines.  They  are  so  subject  to 
aiuil  fistula,  that  they  have  a  <'  fistula  club.**  Their  most 
common  affections  are  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  dull 
headache,  with  giddiness,  especially  during  summer.  They 
attribute  their  complaints  to  two  causes — one  of  which  is 
the  posture,  the  body  bent  for  thirteen  hours  a-day ;  tiie 
other  the  heat  of  the  shop. —  The  Doctor, 

There  is,  at  present,  an  artist  of  the  Louvre,  an  eminent 
historical  painter,  of  the  name  of  Ducomet,  who  paints  with 
his  feet  He  was  bom  without  arms,  of  poor  parents,  at 
Lille.  There  are  also  about  the  French  metropolis  a  num- 
ber of  beggars,  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them,  at  least,  all  de- 
formed  in  various  ways,  and  all  bom  at  Lille,  in  certain 
dark  caverns^  under  the  fortifications.  The  effect  of  these 
places,  from  their  want  of  light,  producing  malformed 
births,  is  so  notorious,  that  the  magistrates  of  Lille  have 
issued  strict  orders  to  prohibit  the  poor  from  taking  up 
their  abode  in  them.  It  is  added,  by  our  correspondent, 
that  he  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  gentleman  was  greatly  struck  with  the  con- 
firmation which  the  above  circumstances  afford  to  his  views, 
stated  in  his  work, «  Sur  V Influence  des  Agent  Physiques 
sur  la  Vie,^  Mr.  Edwards*  experiments  of  detaining  tad- 
poles in  darkness,  and  thus  causing  them  to  grow  into  gi- 
gantic and  monstrous  tadpoles,  instead  of  being  transformed 
jiito  frogs,  are  well  known. — Medical  Gazette. 


VSETUIi  ypTlCES. 

Soap.— 'The  word  soap  (gapo)  occurs  first  in  Pliny.  He 
infornis  us  that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Gauls,  who  employed 
it  to  render  their  liair  shining ;  that  it  was  a  compound  of 


wood  ashes  and  tallow,  and  diere  were  two  kioda  of  it,  hard 
and  aoftt  {apissus  et  Uquidus;)  and  that  the  best  kind  was  made 
of  the  ashes  of  the  beech  and  th6  &t  of  goats.  Anmi^  tbe 
Germans  it  was  more,  employed  by  the  men  than  the  women. 
It  is  cnrioas  that  nn  allusion  whatever  is  made  by  Plinj  to  tbe 
use  of  soap  as  a  detemnt ;  shall  we  conclude  from  this  thac 
the  most  important  ofall  the  nses  of  soap  was  nnknown  to  the 
ancients?  it  was  employed  by  the  anaents  on  a  pomatom; 
and  during  the  early  part  of  \he  govemmetit  of  the  emp^ntai, 
it  was  imported  into  Romefmin  Germany,  as  a  uomatuw  for 
the  young  Roman  beaux.  Beckmann  is  of  opinion  Uial  tbe 
Latin  word  saoo  in  derived  from  tlie  old  Gennau  word  srpr^  a 
word  still  employed  by  the  common  people  of  Scotland.  It  ia 
well  known  tnat  the  state  of  soap  depenos  upon  the  alkali  em- 
ployed in  making  it.  Soda  constitutes  a  hard  soap,  and  potask 
a  soft  soap.  Tbe  ancients  being  ignorant  of  the  difervDce  be- 
tween the  two  alkalies,  and  using  wood  ashes  in  the  preparatioa 
of  it,  doubtlesa  formed  soft  soap.  Tbe  addition  of  some  com- 
mon salt,  during  the  boiling  of  the  soap,  would  eoovtrt  the  aoft 
into  hard  soap.  As  Plinv  informs  us  that  the  ancieots  were 
acquabted  both  with  haid  and  soft  soap,  it  is  dear  that  they 
most  have  followed  some  such  process. 

Tub  Ussor  the  BaaRiEs  of  thk  ELDaa-TacK  in  Ma- 
KOFACTuaiNO  Sfiaifs — M.  Alovs  Wehrle,  of  Vienna,  hjks 
found,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  tliat  tbe  berries  of  tbe  ekler  • 
tree  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  spii  it  than  tlie  best 
wheat.  The  spirit  is  obtained  by  pressing  tlie  berries,  and  tbe 
juice  is  treated  m  the  same  way  as  the  most  of  the  gnpe,  and 
afterwards  distilled.  If  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Webrle 
are  onfirmed,  it  wiU  be  an  additional  motive  for  cnltivatioi;  a 
plant  which  possesses  many  other  useful  qualities. 

GARnENBRs'  Calendar,  &c.  for  OcrosEa — lothiKaiKl 
the  three  following  months  dig  and  trench  all  vacant  ^^jouxtd. 
Plant  early  cabbages,  where  they  are  intended  to  come  to  per- 
fection. About  the  end  of  tbe  month  plant  gooseberry,  corrant, 
and  raspberry  bushes,  and  tbe  greater  part  of  delicious  shrulu. 
The  stage  polyanthuses  and  auriculas  should  by  this  time  t>e 
properly  scrurwi  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice^thou 
That  cooPst  the  twilight  of  the  atdlry  day—. 

Gratefully  flows  tliy  freshness  rotmd  my  brow, 
Thou  Hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  wave  till  now, 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray» 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorcTiM  land,  thou  wanderer  of  tbe  sea  ! 

Nor  I  alone :  a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  liilness  of  delight, 
And  lan^iid  forms  rise  up,  and  puues  bonnd 

LiveUur,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  Unguishin^  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound. 

Lies  the  vast  iBland,  stretched  beyond  tbe  aight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade— ^o  forth^ 
God\  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  ! 

Goi^rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 
gurl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  irora  his  majestic  rest ; 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonie<«  that  haunt  his  breast. 
Pleasant  shall  oe  thy  wav  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  *twixt  the  overshadowing  branches  and  the  graaa* 

The  &int  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  slialt  kiss  the  child  asl^p. 

And  dry  the  moistened  curU  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep  ^ 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  side  roan's  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  the  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go ;  but  the  circle  of  eternal  change,  ^ 

Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shalirestore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more  ; 

Sweet  odours  in  the  sea>air,  sweet  and  strange. 
Shall  tell  the  bome-siok  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  Ibtcning  to  thy  murmer,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  ru»tlinj^  leaf  and  rushing  stream. 
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8TOAY<^TBIi]jZSB. 

JOHN  KIERNANDER; 

OB9  THE  DECEITFULWE88  OF  RICHES. 

JOHK  KrEBKAiTDCE  was  boin  in  17n>  at  Akstad,  in 
Sweden.  He  here  recelred  the  fint  rudiments  of  learninj^, 
but  completed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Upsal.  In 
his  tAmenty-lburth  year  he  became  desirous  of  risiting  for* 
eign  uniTCrsitiM ;  letters  of  recommendation  and  a  passport 
being  obtained  by  the  influence  of  his  friends  in  Stockholm, 
he  journeyed  to  Halle,  in  Saxony.  He  was  well  received 
by  Professor  Augustus  Frkncice,  who  conferred  upon  him 
several  appointments.  He  spent  four  years ;  and,  having 
satisfied  his  youthful  curiosity,  began  to  think  of  returning 
to  Sweden.  A  circumstance,  however,  occurred  at  this  time, 
which  changed  his  purpose,  and  took  him  away  from  his 
native  country,  n^ver  to  return.  The  Society,  Instituted 
in  f  Amdon,  for  Promoting  Cliristian  Knowledge,  wrote  to 
Professor  Francke^  requesting  Iiim  to  recommend  a  proper 
person  to  he  sent  out  as  a  missionary  to  Cuddalore.  The 
latter  made  the  proposal  to  Kiemander,  who,  after  some  de- 
liberation, consented.  There  was  evidently  a  struggle  in 
liis  mind  ;  lor  he  was  an  ambitious  man ;  conscious,  also, 
of  endowments,  both  of  mind  and  person,  that  justified  his 
ambition.  The  only  alternative  was  to  retium  to  his  native 
Akstad,  and  push  his  fortune  at  the  university  of  UpsaL 
The  office  of  a  missionary  was,  at  this  time,  held  in  far 
less  estimation  than  at  present ;  and  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion on  the  mind  could  not  be  feeble,  when  he  decided  to 
choose  the  former  as  his  portion  for  life..  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  and  went  to  London,  whence  he  sailed  for 
the  East. 

At  Cuddalore  he  found  a  congregation,  left  by  Sartorius, 
now  removed  to  Madras,  and  he  was  appointed  to  be  the 
successor.  He  was  treated  with  the  most  polite  attention 
by  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  the  English  settlement  of  Fort 
St  David,  who  having  judged  it  necessary,  as  a  measure  of 
policy,  to  expel  all  Popish  priests  from  this  part  of  the 
Company's  territories,  put  Kiemander  into  possession  of  the 
Portugnese  Church.  It  was  solemnly  dedicated  anew,  and 
from  this  time  the  mission  at  Cuddalore  prospered  under  his 
care.  He  seems  to  have  been  delighted  with  the  situation 
and  dimate,  so  difierent  from  those  of  his  native  Akstad  ; 
whose  barren  hUb  and  rocks,  and  eternal  snows,  were  ex- 
changed for  a  noble  plain,  amidst  whose  wild  and  glowing 
Tcgeution  rose  the  city  of  Cuddalore.  In  the  fint  letter  to 
the  Society,  he  writes,  «  that  his  prospects  were  good ; 
that  he  went  out  into  the  villages  several  times  a-week,  to 
make  known  to  the  people  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  that 
htt  congregation  in  the  town  was  increased.  In  the  year 
1745,  its  nunnber  amounted  to  near  200  persons,  including 
those  who  were  left  by  Sartorius,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  it  receiwed  an  increase  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  con- 
verts.** In  more  than  one  place,  he  speaks  of  the  happi- 
ness he  felt ;  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  for  no  mission 
in  India  prospered  so  rapidly  at  this  time  as  that  of  Cudda- 
lore.   Bnt  the  hour  of  trial  had  not  yet  come. 

He  now  united  himself  in  marriage  to  a  Miss  Wendela 
Fischer,  a  lady  of  some  property.  Hitherto  Augustus 
Prancke  had  sent  him  presents.— at  one  time  of  L.ldO :  the 
Council  of  Fort  St  David  had  also  been  generous  and  kind  : 
*»e  needed  no  benefactions  now ;  nor  would  he  receive  any. 
In  1758,  the  celebrated  Count  Lally  appeared  with  his 
*»roes  before  the  city ;  it  was  quickly  compelled  to  surren- 
der,  and  a  general  confiscation  took  place.  Kiemander 
waited  on  thhi  officer  on  behalf  of  the  mission,  and  entreated 
^  ^  allowed  to  remain  Ia  peace,  and  continue  his  office. 
It  wa^  answered  that  no  Protestant  minister  was  required 
there ;  that  he  must  instantly  leave  the  city  and  iWb  church, 
in  the  same  summary  way  that  he  had  ejected  the  Romish 
"Minister  a  few  years  befbre.  It  was  a  measure  of  retalia- 
tion; Lally  spoke  politely,  but  decidedly;  yet  at  the  same 
^ns  oflb^  him  a  passport  to  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Tmnquebar.  The  oflfer  was  accepted,  and  the  latter  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  this  city,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  strip- 
ped of  all  his  property,  except  a  few  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
V**^    In  the  following  month,  Fort  St.  David  also  fell 


into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  consequence  of  these 
events,  every  prospect  of  his  restoration  was  at  an  end,  and 
Kiemander  turned  his  attention  toward  Bengal. 

He  left  Tranquebar,  furnished  with  ample  means  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Danes,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta,  where 
the  celebrated  Clive,  flushed  with  his  recent  victory  of 
Plassey,  was  pleased  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
mission  in  the  city.  It  was  a  strange  design  for  Clive  to 
approve  of;  but  the  trath  was,  Kiemander  was  a  man  of 
polite  and  insinuating  address,  and  handsome  countenance ; 
alike  fitted  to  make  his  way  at  the  court  of  a  nabob,  or  in 
the  hamlet  of  the  Hindoo.  His  portrait,  in  the  old  Ger- 
man volume,  as  well  as  the  painting  still  preserved  in  the 
vestry  room  of  the  Calcutta  church,  by  Garbrand,  gives  a 
faithful  idea  Of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  man.  They 
are  thus  sketched  by  an  able  hand :  **  At  this  period  he  ap- 
peared a  man  of  ardent  zeal,  of  great  integrity,  with  a 
dauntless  courage,  and  decision  of  mind.**  This  is  a  high 
character,  but  it  is  a  just  one ;  for  his  heart  was  now  fall 
of  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  pursued  it  with  fervour  and 
sincerity ;  his  talents  and  attainments,  such  as  seldom  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  missionary,  were  various  and  brilliant. 

He  opened  his  cause  in  a  dwelling  given  him  by  the  go-  ' 
vemment  The  birth,  soon  after,  of  a  son,  may  afford  a 
criterion  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Cal- 
cutta ;  fbr  Clive  and  Watts,  the  chief  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, stood  sponsors,  with  their  ladies,  to  the  infimt. 
In  the  following  year,  175  children  were  taught  in  his 
school,  of  which  number  forty  were  maintained  at  his  own 
expense.  In  addition  to  his  many  engagements,  he  preached 
occasionally  at  Serampore,  where  the  Danish  settlement, 
then  in  its  in&ncy,  had  no  chaplain.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  loit  his  wife,  a  loss  that  exercised  a  dark  infiu-  ' 
ence  on  all  his  subsequent  career.  It  had  been  a  marriage 
of  affection,  not  impaired  by  the  ^ter  vicissitudes  of  lifi*. ; 
Wendela  Fischer  was  a  woman  of  piety,  and  devoted  to  her 
husband ;  she  had  borne  the  wreck  of  her  fortune  without 
complaining,  and  had  journeyed  from  her  home,  first  to 
Tranquebar,  then  to  Calcutta,  with  a  mind  armed  for  yet 
greater  reverses.  She  lived  to  see  her  husband  admind  and 
esteemed  by  all,  while  his  religion  was  stedfast  in  the  midst 
of  many  snares.  Had  she  lived,  Kiemander  had  served 
God  with  fidelity,  and  man  with  usefulness ;  but  when  she 
sunk  into  a  early  grave,  it  was  as  if  his  guardian  angel  had 
passed  away  from  him. 

With  such  an  exterior  and  manner,  the  popular  preacher 
need  not  long  remain  companionless.  About  a  year  after- 
wards, he  married  a  wealthy  widow  of  Calcutta,  a  Mrs. 
Ann  Wolley.  Now  came  the  love  of  the  world,  in  taHl 
tide,  on  his  heart ;  the  obscure  and  well-educated  Swede, 
who  had  tasted  of  affluence  for  a  short  time  at  Cuddalore, 
but  to  be  utterly  stripped  of  it  again,  now  saw  himself  se- 
cure. Poverty,  like  an  armed  man,  would  no  more  claim 
him  for  a  prey.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  the  exultation 
of  his  heart,  he  fell  into  some  errors  ?  He  raised  a  hand- 
some tomb  over  his  first  wife,  in  the  burial  ground  to  which 
he  had  given  his  own  name.  And  now  he  mingled  with 
wealthy  and  well-descended  associates;  was  a  favourite  guest 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  conqueror  of  Plassey.  To  his  own 
table  numbers  came ; — ^were  they  such  as  die  poor  and  de- 
voted student  of  Akstad,  the  messenger  of  God  to  the  Hin- 
doo,  should  have  loved  ?  He  knew  that  they  vrere  not;  but 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  example,  by  the  in- 
fiuence  of  his  wife  also,  who  was  a  young  and  luxurious 
woman,  and  cared  little  for  the  souls  of  the  heathen. 

The  love  of  one  so  dowered,  so  attractive,  who  lived  in 
splendour,  and  was  courted  by  the  first  society  in  Calcutta, 
was  a  subtle  and  fearfUl  thing.  He  first  assumed  great  ex- 
ternal state  in  his  equipage  and  mode  of  living ;  and  dis- 
played the  vanity  of  driving  a  carriage-and-four  through 
the  city.  He  thus  created  many  enemies,  and  drew  on 
himself  much  censure.  He  now  sought  some  asaistanes  in 
his  ministry,  and  rJiose  for  that  purpose  two  persons,  Bento 
de  Silvestre  and  Manuel  da  Costa,  who  had  been  priests  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  but,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  ha 
made  a  public  abjuration  of  the  errors  of  Popery. 

Manuel  da  Costa  was  a  Dominican  friar,   who>  after 
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■pending  seven  yean  at  Goa,  proceeded  to  Diu,  on  the 
coast  of  Guzerat,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  an  inquisitor. 
Here  Da  Costa  dwelt  in  sole  and  absolute  authority,  and 
found  its  exercise  sweet  At  last  he  appears  to  have  recoiled 
fh>m  some  of  the  tests,  as  well  as  cases  of  heresy  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  examine.  Being  afterwards  sent  to 
Siam,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  Antonio  Rodriguez, 
a  &ther  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  mind  had  for  some  time  been 
troubled  with  doubts  as  to  his  own  faith.  He  lent  Da 
Costa  a  solitary  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Latin ;  the  latter  read 
it  with  great  attention  and  interest ;  and  after  some  time 
procured,  among  other  books,^  a  catechism,  published  at 
Tranquebar,  which  afforded  him  much  light  relative  to 
the  agreement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  with 
the  word  of  God.  The  two  fathers  held  frequent  and 
fervent  conferences  together,  and  balanced,  with  the  keen- 
ness  and  research  of  able  Jesuits,  the  warring  points  of  the 
two  foiths,  till  both  the  reason  and  the  heart  yielded.  Ro- 
driguez was  at  last  so  convinced  of  the  errors  of  the  chturch 
of  Rome,  that  he  withdrew  from  her  communion,  and 
placed  himself  under  (he  protection  of  the  Dutch,  who  at 
that  time  had  a  factory  at  Slam.  He  was  in  consequence 
excommunicated  by  his  brethren,  and  an  order  was  received 
from  Goa  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  inquisition.  This  com- 
mission^  which  was  addressed  to  Da  Costa,  placed  him  in  a 
very  ungular  position ;  as  an  inquisitor,  he  was  commanded 
to  arrest  the  man  who  had  enlightened  his  own  mind,  and 
deliver  him  up  to  a  cruel  fate.  The  mandate  was  peremp- 
tpry,  and  he  remembered  how  often  and  how  pitilessly  he 
had  condemned  many  to  the  torture,  or  the  dungeon,  for 
heresies  less  light  than  those  of  Antonio. 

He  refused  to  be  the  executioner  of  his  friend,  and  in  ex- 
cuse pleaded  the  power  of  the  Dutch.  Rodriguez  soon  after 
fell  sick;  in  his  dying  moments,  the  Jesuits  vlsHed  him, 
and  promised  the  removal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
iXoOf  and  complete  absolution  and  favour,  if  he  would  yet 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  submit  to 
e;itreme  unction.  Tlds  offer  he  rejected  :  the  Jesuits,  how- 
ever,  buried  him  with  great  pomp.  Da  Costa  had  now  a 
difficult  part  to  play  :  he  was  surrounded  with  enemies ; 
he  strove  to  conceal  the  change  in  his  own  sentiments ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  it  was  discovered  by  his  bre- 
thren. One  day,  as  he  lay  sick  in  bed,  a  friar  of  the  Domi- 
nican order,  secretly  opening  his  writing  table,  found  a  pa- 
per,  in  which  were  noted  many  of  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  This  manuscript  he  took  with  him,  together 
with  some  of  the  hereti^cal  books.  With  such  evidence  in 
their  hands  against  Da  Costa,  the  Jesuits  instantly  seized, 
and  sent  him  oh  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Goa.  Dreadful 
fears  arose^n  his  mind,  for  he  was  no  ordinary  criminal : 
he  believed  in  the  faith  for  which  he  had  condemned  others 
to  the  flames.  Rich  would  be  the  vengeance,  fierce  the  tor- 
tuie%  which  the  inquisitors  thirsted  to  exact. 

He  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  one  night, 
when  the  vessel  was  becalmed  off  the  shore,  contrived, 
either  by  bribing  some  of  the  crew,  or  by  his  own  address^ 
to  get  to  land.  He  made  his  way  along  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  to  Tranquebar,  where  he  remained  a  short  time. 
He  next  came  to  Calcutta,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Kiemander,  whose  conversation,  full  of  talent  and  power- 
ful reasoning,  soon  decided  his  choice.  He  broke  through 
every  remaining  scruple,  and  publicly  embraced  Protestan- 
tism. The  inquisition  soon  after  sent  a  Romish  priest  to 
Calcutta  to  menace  him^  and,  if  possible,  get  him  once 
more  into  their  power — ^well  aware  that  the  secrets  of  their 
prison-house  had  been  laid  open ;  and  that,  if  he  chose,  he 
could  make  a  fearful  revelation.  But  the  protection  of 
the  English  was  too  powerful  to  violate :  the  anathemas  of 
the  priest  of  Goa  fell  harmless.  Kiemander  behaved  with 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  and  took  Da  Costa  and  De  Silves- 
tre  under  his  o\vn  roof.  They  were  of  great  use  to  him  in 
his  mission,  for  they  were  eminently  learned  men,  skilled 
in  many  languages,  and  he  delighted  in  their  company. 

His  residence  at  Calcutta  had  strong  and  various  attrac- 
tions ;  the  assemblage  of  English  in  the  city  was,  at  this 
period,  less  numerous  and  more  select  than  at  present  The 
ci^  had  sprung  up  with  a  ^uick  and  wanton  growth :  but 


a  few  years  before,  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  cov- 
ered with  jungle,  where  the  tiger  made  his  lair.  Even  now 
the  cry  of  the  jackal,  suddenly  breaking  forth  in  the  night, 
was  heard  in  the  silent  streets.  Spacious  and  elc^nt 
houses,  shrubberies,  and  lawns,  already  rose  in  the  «ih- 
urbs.  People  of  talent,  as  well  as  distinction,  were  perpe- 
tually arriving  from  Europe ;  thf  successes  of  CUve  had 
opened  a  field  of  ambition  and  wealth,  which  was  believed 
to  be  boundless.  Tlie  levees  of  this  man  were  qilendidly 
attended :  native  princes  dethroned,  or  candidates  for  thrones, 
Mahratta  warriors,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Empow 
Shah  AUum,  were  mingled  M^ith  civilians,  statesmen,  sood 
adventurers  from  England.  Into  these  circles  Kiemander 
sometimes  found  his  way,  for  Clive  was  personally  attached 
to  him.  To  a  man  so  well  skilled  in  the  Eastern  langua- 
ges, and  devoted  to  their  study,  Calcutta  presented  other 
attractions,  in  the  number  of  strangers  to  be  met  with  from 
all  parts  of  Asia  ;  Chinese,  Arabs,  Persians,  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  Isles,  and  Jewish  merchants.  Many  of  these 
men  found  a  welcome  in  the  home  of  the  missionary,  who 
passed  much  of  his  time,  at  least  all  he  could  spare  from 
his  labours,  in  study  with  his  two  companions,  De  Silvj»- 
tre  and  Da  Costa.  The  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  Hindoo 
literature,  offered  an  inexhaustible  store  to  his  Inqnirinf 
mind  ;  the  priests  had  passed  their  whole  Uvea  in  the  coun-  - 
try,  and  were  well  versed  in  its  manners  and  customs.  Had 
Kiemander  written  a  detail  of  his  own  life,  with  the  fruita 
of  his  observations  and  acquirements,  few  pieces  of  biogra- 
phy would  liave  been  so  instructive,  few  so  full  of  strange 
vicissitudes. 

This  was  the  golden  period  of  his  life :  the  society  of 
learned  men  that  he  loved  ;  admirod  as  a  minister,  not  only 
by  his  converts,  but  by  great,  distinguished,  and  intelligent 
men;  a  tasteful  and  luxurious  home;. a  circle  of  agree- 
able friends — ^what  had  he  more  to  wish  for  ? 

He  did  not  at  any  time  neglect  the  interests  of  his  mission, 
nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have  deserted  its  duties ;  but  the 
subtle  influence  of  his  associates  had  long  been  fatally 
playing  its  part.  The  Society  at  home,  as  well  as  the  mis- 
monaries  in  India,  began  to  see  the  decline  of  his  fidelity, 
in  his  letters,  as  well  as  the  reports  which  reached  them. 
The  former  foresaw  the  fall,  at  no  distant  period,  of  their 
able  minister  :  from  the  latter  he  sometimes  received  afliec- 
tionate,  as  well  as  warning  letters.  But  he  believed  in  no 
fall,  and  listened  to  no  warning. 

So  large  had  been  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  that  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Bengal :  he  was  gene- 
rous to  excess,  and  the  poor  blessed  his  charities.  He  built 
a  dwelling-house  for  two  of  his  assistants,  and  another  for 
the  education  of  the  natives. 

In  the  pauses  of  his  mission,  after  painfully  teaching  the 
native  children,  going  forth  to  the  distant  hamlets,  or  de- 
bating with  the  Brahmins  or  Moors,  he  would  return  to  the 
city,  to  his  affluent  dwellings  and  take  the  cool  air  of  the 
shore  in  his  beautiful  equipage.  The  decline  of  his  religion 
was  perhaps  gradual,  it  might  be  almost  imperceptible^  such 
was  the  influence  of  his  situation  on  the  soul  as  well  as  on  the 
senses ;  one  day  holding  forth  the  gospel  in  some  mountain 
village,  where  he  no  doubt  spoke  sincerely  and  feelingly,  and 
loved  to  see  the  tear  flow,  and  hear  the  words  of  conviction ; 
on  the  following  day,  preaching  before  the  victor  of  Plasaey, 
now  his  intimate  friend,  and  the  chief  people  of  the  city. 
Well  and  eloquently  did  he  speak,  for  such  a  minister  was 
rare  on  the  shores  of  India,  and  praises  quickly  followed ; 
sweet,  delicious  praises,  from  beautiful  lips.  His  carriage 
waited  at  the  door  of  the  church ;  as  did  many  a  welcome 
and  invitation,  for  every  home  was  open  to  him.  They 
loved  the  man — and  he  forgot  his  love  to  God  ! 

About  this  period  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Allom, 
having  heard  of  his  reputation,  request*^  from  him  some 
copies  of  the  Psalter  and  New  Testament,  in  the  Arabic 
language*  He  complied,  and  had  afterwards  the  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  they  were  so  well  received  by  his  majesty^s  Mul- 
lahs, that  he  was  induced  to  transmit  to  Allahabad,  where 
the  court  was  then  held,  all  the  Arabic  Psalters  and  Testa- 
ments in  his  poaussion.  He  now  resolved  to  build  a  church 
at  his  Qwn  expense ',  and,  in  the  month  9i  May,  17^7^  the 
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foundatioo  of  the  present  mUmon  church  at  Calcutta  was 
laid.  By  his  unremitting  exertions  and  diligence,  it  was 
completed  in  little  more  than  two  years,  though  the  archi- 
tect died  during  its  progress.  In  December  it  was  conse- 
crated, and  named  Beth  Tephillah,  that  is^  the  house  of 
prayer.  The  bmlding  cost  the  founder  abore  L.8000  ster- 
lln^fy  of  which  sum,  only  L.250  had  been  presented  in  bene- 
facUona.  So  that  after  a  lapse  of  the  many  years  from  the 
capture  of  Calcutta  by  the  English,  the  first  national  church 
was  completed  at  the  expense  of  a  stranger  and  wanderer 
from  Akstad  in  Sweden.  His  other  buildings  for  the  mis- 
sion cost  L.4000  more.  Two  years  after,  Kiemander  lost 
hia  second  wife.  She  bequeathed  her  jewels  for  the  benefit 
of  Beth  Tephillah,  and  with  the  amount  their  sale  produced, 
he  founded  a  mission  school  in  his  own  ground  behind  the 
church,  capable  of  holding  250  childi-en.  It  was  evident 
that  his  wealth  was  beginning  to  melt  away,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  sold  the  jewels  of  his  wife ;  yet,  it  is  greatly 
to  his  credit,  that  the  object  of  the  sale  was  so  disinte- 
rested. 

He  was  now  again  left  alone :  he  had  not  loved  her  like 
his  first  wife ;  they  had  not  passed  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  aAuence  and  poverty  together,  or  proved  the  scenes  of 
danger  and  excitement  which  so  cement  domestic  affection. 
Yet  he  deeply  felt  her  loss  :  she  had  been  ardently  attached 
to  him,  even  to  the  last ;  had  done  the  honours  of  his 
home,  so  as  to  make  it  attractive  to  all,  for  she  was  a  wo- 
man  of  refined  manners,  and  had  welcomed  him  with  smiles 
when  he  came  wearied  from  the  hamlet  and  the  wild.  He 
had  seen  his  table  surrounded  almost  every  day  by  guests, 
for  hia  style  of  living  was  profuse  and  hospitable. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  veil  would  have  rested  on 
hla  soul ;  bnt  it  was  suddenly  and  rudely  torn  away.  He 
was  seized  with  blindness;  and  soon  he  sat  almost  solitary 
in  his  spacious  chambers :  his  conversation,  his  vivacity, 
were  no  longer  the  same ;  nor  were  his  table  and  wines. 
A  few  came  to  sooth  and  comfort,  but  the  greater  part  did 
not  seek  the  af&icted  man.  The  pleasures  of  study  and  learn- 
ing were  also  taken  fh>m  him ;  all  was  taken,  save  the 
converse  of  Da  Costa  and  Hanson,  but  he  no  longer  saw 
their  faces.  He  at  last  remembered  how  far  he  had  wan- 
dered from  God :  O !  how  welcome  would  now  have  been 
h'n  lost  feelings  of  fervour,  of  hope,  and  joy  ;  but  they  did 
not  come  at  his  call.  His  sorrow  was  inexpressibly  great, 
lor  if  there  be  any  situation  in  which  the  visitations  of 
mercy  and  peace  are  precious,  it  is  amidst  the  agony  of 
blindness,  when  the  soul  is  left  to  stmggle  alone.  It  was 
more  than  he  could  bear  ;  and  he  lifted  his  humble  spirit 
aagerly  to  God,  resolved  to  know  no  rest  till  « the  lost 
should  be  found  again.**  His  deep  repentance,  his  tears, 
bis  unceasing  prayers^  could  not  be  in  vain ;  and  ere  long, 
Kiemander  blessed  the  hand  that  had  chastened  him. 

His  blindness  continued  four  years ;  at  last  he  consented 
to  submit  to  the  painful  operation  of  couching,  which  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  write 
to  the  Society  in  England.  The  strain  of  his  first  letter 
shews  that  a  stem  and  decided  change  had  passed  on  the 
mind  of  the  oikce  foitunate  man.  Adversity  gathered  fast 
around  him.  His  fortune  was  now  rainec^  partly  byhis 
former  extravagance  in  living,  his  generosity  of  temper,  and 
still  more  by  the  neglect  of. his  affairs  during  his  long  blind- 
ness. He  looked  abroad  on  his  recovery,  as  if  to  begin  the 
world  anew  with  a  purer  hope  and  resolve,  but  found  him- 
self impoverished.  The  seal  of  the  sheriff  of  Calcutta  was 
afiixed  to  the  gates  of  Beth  Tephillah,  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
sonal  estate  of  the  ill-fated  and  bankrupt  missionary.  The 
edifice,  however,  was  redeemed  from  the  desecration  which 
otherwise  awaited  it,  by  the  munificence  of  an  individual, 
who  paid  for  it  the  sum  at  which  it  had  been  appraised, 
namely,  10,000  rapees.  This  individual  was  the  late 
Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  the  East  India  director,  whose  power- 
ful support  to  Indian  missions  was  ever  generously  given. 

The  founder  of  the  edifice,  from  whatever  cause,  no 
longer  officiated  within  its  walls.  Was  it  because  he  was 
poor— or  had  lived  extravagantly  ?  It  was  a  harsh  and 
pitiless  deed.  His  health  soon  after  became  hifirm,  and 
he  sometimes  wandered  round  the  walls,  and  looked  wist- 


fully  on  them,  and  thought  how  it  had  been  with  him  in 
former  days.  Where,  now,  was  the  world  of  admirers  and 
flatterers  P — ^passed  away  like  the  moth,  when  they  saw 
that  his  resources  were  at  an  end.  His  home^  his  equipage, 
his  many  servants,  were  all  gone.  Still  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived at  some  tables ;  there  were  those  who  felt  that  they 
could  not  utterly  forsake  the  man  to  whose  eloquence  they 
had  listened,  whom  they  had  loved  as  a  companion,  at 
whose  table  they  had  feasted.  But  he  rarely  made  him- 
self a  guest,  for  he  felt  that  the  world  was  no  longer  the 
same  to  him;  that  his  words  were  not  now  listened  to 
with  the  attention  and  the  applause  they  were  wont  to  be. 
He  confined  himself  to  a  small  and  retired  dwelling.  There 
was  a  circumstance  yet  more  hard  to  bear.  Another  mis- 
sionary came,  entered  into  his  labours,  and  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  church ;  and  this^  Kiemander  felt  exquisitely. 

sioon  after  this  church  was  enlarged,  and  he  was  invited 
to  open  the  new  chancel,  in  which  he  administered  the  sa- 
crament. His  authority  was  passed  away ;  but  he  said  it 
was  a  moment  of  great  happiness  to  his  mind.  All  who 
were  present  did  not  think  so ;  one  who  had  known  him 
in  other  times,  said,  ^  I  cannot  but  lament  his  destitution 
in  this  his  hour  of  Sorrow.**  It  was  an  affecting  picture — 
the  declining,  grey,  and  stricken  man,  giving  the  holy  com- 
munion  in  the  chancel  of  the  edifice  that  he  had  raised  in 
the  hour  of  his  splendour.  Around  him  knelt  many  of 
those  who  had  first  flattered,  and  then  deserted  him ;  the 
false  friends  of  his  brighter  life  !  And  now  he  resolved  to 
quit  a  scene  that  was  become  too  bitter  to  his  memory  :  he 
left  Calcutta,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Dutch  at  Chinsura. 
The  sum  of  forty  pounds  had  been  transmitted  to  him  as  a 
present  from  the  Society  in  England,  and  enough  remained 
to  support  him  yet  longer.  But  ere  he  went,  he  entered 
the  buryiug-ground  called  by  his  own  name,  to  visit  once 
more  the  graves  of  his  wives ;  they  slept  side  by  side.  In 
the  first  was  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  his  only  child ;  and 
near  her  was  Anne,  his  second  bride,  the  proud  and  richly- 
dowered  woman  who  had  first  drawn  his  heart  fVom  God.  He 
sat  down  beside  the  graves,  and  wept  bitterly  ;  every  object 
around  made  the  past  rash  back  upon  his  heart :  the 
clmrch  of  Beth  Tephillah,  where  his  words  once  fell  in 
power,  and  his  state  was  glorious ;  the  trees,  that  stood  si- 
lent in  the  evening  calm,  he  had  planted  till  they  grew  in 
beauty.  And  now  what  had  earth  for  him?  had  it  a 
home,  a  friend,  a  loved  one?  He  went  forth,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  to  dwell  among  strangers.  If  his 
little  girl,  who  slept  with  Wendela,  had  but  lived,  what  a 
comfort,  what  a  blessing,  he  thought,  would  she  now  be  to 
him :  he  knelt  beside  the  grave  with  strong  emotion,  for  he 
felt  so  helpless  and  forsaken,  that  he  clung  to  each  broken 
reed.  O I  if  that  dear,  that  only  child,  had  lived,  she  would 
now  have  soiled  her  father  from  the  sorrows  of  the  world, 
and  been  the  companion  of  his  way.  He  offered  iq>  his 
vows  anew  to  God,  and  then  for  ever  quitted  the  scene 
where  he  had  called  others  to  mercy,  and  pointed  their  way 
to  heaven. 

He  arrived  at  Chinsura,  where  his  services  were  Instantly 
accepted,  and  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  that  settlement, 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pitsing.  His  duties  as  a  chaplain  were 
for  less  laborious  than  as  a  missionary.  The  situation  was 
suited  to  his  age  and  prospects.  The  scenery  around  was 
of  a  rich  and  tranquil  character;  the  Dutch  town  had  quite 
a  national  appearance, — small  neat  houses,  with  green  doors 
and  windows,  a  pretty  little  square  with  grass  plots,  and 
promenades  shaded  by  trees.  There  was  a  fortified  factory' 
and  a  gloomy  and  ancient  government-house.  The  people 
were  in  character  with  the  dwellings :  mild,  plodding,  con- 
templative ;  they  loved,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  to  sit  beneath  the  rows  of  trees,  and  smoke  and  con- 
verse. The  noble  river,  Hoogly,  flowed  in  front  of  the 
dwellings ;  its  banks  were  lofty  and  precipitous,  and  the 
sight  of  the  many  barks  passing  to  and  fro,  as  well  as  the 
incessant  bustle  and  ardour  of  enterprise,  made  it  pleasant 
to  sit  and  watch  the  scene.  Hia  duties  were  confined  to 
the  settlement,  where  their  trade  made  the  Dutch  reside 
together  t  there  were  no  villages  or  hamlets,  where  he  had 
to  seek  the  scattered  people.    The  little  Lutheran  church, 
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in  wbich  he  peribrmed  service  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  was 
the  only  sphere  of  his  exertions.  Here  he  passed  several 
years,  still  endeavouring  to  render  himself  useful,  tor  he 
kept  a  school  during  some  days  of  the  week,  though  he  re- 
ceived no  salary  for  it.  The  people  pitied  their  aged  pa»- 
tor,  but,  like  Dutch  traders,  their  pity  did  not  warm  the 
heart,  for  they  allowed  him  a  very  small  income,  that 
scarcely  raised  him  above  poverty.  Their  manners  were 
simple,  and  their  converse,  as  well  as  souls,  centred  wholly 
in  their  commerce ;  he  found  a  welcome  in  their  dwellings 
"iirhenever  he  chose  to  enter;  but  he  felt  that  the  society  of 
the  phlegmatic  and  mindless  men  of  Chinsura  was  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  circles  of  Calcutta.  According  to  his  own 
confession,  he  was  now  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self; it  was  a  knowledge  darkly  and  fearfully  purchased  I 

Chinsura  was  but  thirty  miles  distant  from  Calcutta ;  it 
was  a  mere  excursion,  often  taken  for  pleasure,  on  the  river 
Hoogly,  by  the  civil  as  well  as  military  servants  of  the 
Company ;  the  route  into  the  interior  also  lay  that  way, 
yet  none  came  to  see  him,  none  sent  a  friendly  greeting,  or 
even  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  heart  that  was  bleeding 
at  the  unkindness  of  the  utrorld.  O,  could  he  have  seen 
some  well-known  footstep  draw  nigh  his  door,  or  hear  one 
voice  of  the  many  that  he  once  loved  to  hear.  He  was 
changed  only  in  outward  circumstances;  his  intellect  was  as 
powerf^  as  ever,  and  his  fine  and  sorrow-stricken  counte- 
nance, and  his  conversation  full  of  various  knowledge  and 
learning,  were  strange  to  meet  ^vith  in  such  a  place.  But 
his  home,  whose  latch  was  seldom  lifted,  the  few  volumes 
of  his  beloved  Oriental  lore,  now  his  only  companions,  his 
thrifty  meal,  prepared  by  his  own  hand — told  more  indel- 
ibly than  Persian,  Arabian,  or  even  the  son  of  Sirach,  could 
have  told,  that  the  human  heart  is  futhless  as  the  wave, 
even  as  the  passing  blast,  and  that  poverty  is  cruel  as  the 
grave. 

His  great  possessions  were  not  utterly  passed  away ;  a 
remnant  remained,  but  it  was  withheld  fVom  him.  Part 
had  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  houses  in  Calcutta,  in 
junction  with  some  of  his  acquaintance,  for  rents  being 
very  high  at  this  period,  it  was  considered  a  good  specula- 
tion. He  had  expended  many  sums  on  these  dwellings ;  the 
fepeculation  did  not  answer,  and  they  fell,  on  the  failure  of 
his  fortunes,  into  the  hands  of  his  associates,  who  reaped  the 
benefit,  whUe  to  him  it  was  a  total  loss.  A  pittonce  out  of 
this  property,  or  even  of  its  rents,  would  have  made  the 
exile  of  Chinsura  at  ease  in  his  circumstances.  Though 
infirmities  were  gathering  on  his  fVame,  he  was  still  able  to 
go  forth,  at  times,  into  the  country  armmd. 

The  town  of  Serampore,  where  he  had  once  laboured,  was 
but  a  few  miles  distant,  a  beautifully  dean  and  quiet  little 
town ;  and  he  loved  to  go  there  at  times,  for  he  found  a  few 
to  whom  he  had  been  useful  in  his  earUeiMays,  who  had 
not  forgotten  him ;  they  said  that  they  had  once  been  bles- 
sed under  his  ministry,  that  it  had  first  called  them  to  God. 
Kiemander  was  deeply  moved  at  the  words  that  were  to  him 
inexpressibly  sweet  It  was  not  the  voice  of  the  world  ;  it 
could  not  be  false !  There  were  many  lovely  spots  around 
the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  for  they  were  well  cultivated,  and 
laid  out  in  fields  and  plantations,  among  which  were  the 
ancient  woods,  as  yet  unfelled.  At  a  small  distance  was 
the  French  settlement  of  Chandemagore,  to  which  the  vie 
tones  of  Clive  had  brouglit  decay;  all  spoke  of  desolation 
-.large  and  lofty  houses  neariy  deserted,  and  warehouses 
half  empty.  From  the  forsaken  monastery  the  priests  had 
taken  flight ;  the  scenery  around  was  wild  and  impressive 
—silent  ghauts,  deep  and  lone  ravines.  The  residrace  of 
the  former  govemors^  a  superb  house,  was  a  lesson  to  put 
no  trust  in  prosperity ;  fragments  of  doors  and  windows. 
The  roof  of  what  was  the  music-room,  and  that  of  the  ban- 
queting  room  beneath,  had  fallen  in;  and  the  sun-light, 
billing  fiercely  on  the  Aided  colours  on  the  walls,  shewed 
that  they  were  once  decorated  with  taste.  The  venerable 
missionary)  on  whose  head  so  many  storms  had  beat,  now 
turned  his  thoughts  and  desires  towards  that  world,  where 
the  heartless  and  the  proud  can  trouble  no  more.  From 
this  last  resting-place  he  was  rudely  thrust  forth.  In 
1795,    war  was  declared  by  the   English  .  against    the 


Dutch  republic;  the  settlement  at  Chinsura  m 
tured,  and  Kiemander  became  a  prisoner  of  war ;  in  whjck 
character  he  received  fh>m  the  English  Government  tb« 
pittance  of  fifty  rupees  a-month,  as  a  subsistence.  He  IsbC 
his  office,  and  he  lost  his  liberty,  even  at  eighty-six  yean 
of  age.  At  last,  the  English,  pitying  his  age  and  misfor- 
tunes, allowed  him  to  go  to  Calcutta ;  he  took  leave  irf" 
Chinsura  with  a  foltering  step,  and  a  heart  almost  brokea  ; 
he  had  looked  upon  it  as  the  last  asylum  on  this  aide  ikm 
grave,  a  rest  from  all  his  troubles,  where  he  would  wait 
calmly  till  his  hour  should  come.  And  now  be  waa 
to  go  again  to  that  city  of  pride  and  luxury,  and  seek 
friends — friends  to  a  poor  man  bordering  on  ninety.  If 
Calcutta  had  such  within  its  bosom,  their  names  ahoQld 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  He  arrived  in  the  city,  and 
tvandered  through  the  streets,  and  passed  by  the  dom  of 
the  rich,  the  high,  and  the  unhappy,  where  he  was  once  m 
welcome.  O  !  when  his  own  home  met  his  eye,  what  i 
have  been  his  feelings,  where  he  had  lived  with  the 
and  beautiful  Anne,  in  his  chambers  of  luxury?  Ths 
dwelling  was  still  there,  but  no  one,  in  the  bowed,  tlM 
humbled,  and  suffering  man,  recognized  the  once  admired 
and  beloved  Kiemander.  The  few  who  would  still  have 
soothed  his  desertion,  had  gone  down  to  the  grave ;  Clive 
had  perished  by  his  own  hand.  At  last  he  found  a  re- 
lative  of  one  of  his  wivn,  who  opened  hlB  door  to  him.  In 
the  following  spring,  when  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  hi* 
age,  rising  from  his  chair  too  suddenly,  he  fell,  and  bit^e 
his  thigh,  and  lingered  long  in  agony.  If  any  man  had 
ever  cause  to  pray  to  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  it  was 
Klejmauder.  Did  no  one  remember,  of  the  wealthy  and 
Ihe  devout,  that  the  noble  church  in  which  they  weekly 
worshipped  was  raised  by  the  man  who  was  lingering,  hard 
by,  in  toi  ture  and  desertion.  The  dwelling  in  which  he 
was  received,  had  few  comforts ;  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  inmates  were  narrow,  and  they  had  six  children  :  they 
probably  regarded  their  aged  guest  as  a  burden.  The  Rev. 
David  Brown,  the  chaplain  at  Calcutta,  and  a  few  others, 
visited  him  at  times,  in  order  to  comfort  him  with  their 
counsel.  But  Kiemander  had  higher^comfort :  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  to  give  bitterness  of  heart  in  the  midst  of 
such  exquisite  misery — his  cup  was  full-»aud  the  hand  that 
had  so  long  chastened,  now  poured  into  his  spirit  the  rich- 
est consolation,  the  bright^t  hope.  And  what  counael 
could  his  visitors  offer  to  this  man  of  nearly  a  century  com- 
pared to  the  stores  which  bis  strange  and  chequered  life 
had  laid  up  ?  Even  now,  his  mind  was  in  all  its  vigour ; 
it  was  sad,  yet  beautiful,  to  sit  at  his  bed-side,  and  hear 
him  tell  how  he  had  suffered ;  how  he  had  known  all  that 
love,  or  riches,  or  learning  could  give  to  man — and  that  now 
he  was  going  home  to  his  rest. 

He  spoke  also  of  Akstad,  in  Sweden,  his  dear  native 
place !  he  blessed  the  hour  when  he  first  left  it,  to  labour 
in  the  cause  of  heaven.  "  My  heart  is  full,  but  my  hand  is 
weak,**  writes  the  dying  man,  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  his 
distant  land,  *^  the  world  is  yet  the  same;  there  are  many 
cold  friends ;  others  like  broken  reeds :  but  God  makes  the 
heaviest  burden  light  and  easy  :  1  rejoice  to  see  the  poor 
mission  prosper ;  this  comforts  me  amidst  alL**  He  then 
goes  on,  with  great  deamess,  to  depict  the  then  state  of 
India,  and  predicts,  with  singular  accuracy,  the  extension 

of  the  British  power  through  every  part  of  the  empire : 

**  When  I  first  landed,  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  not  any 
more  than  a  little  territory,  or  small  tract  of  land,  of  about 
four  or  five  square  English  miles,  at  each  settlement  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  time  will  come,  when 
the  whole  English  nation  will  unite  in  a  general  society  to 
send  the  gospel  to  the  East  Indies.  This  will  give  the 
firmest  stability  to  the  British  possession  in  the  Eas(.* 
Such  were  his  last  thoughts  and  words :  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  same  grave  with  those  of  his  second  wife, 
Anne  :  this  was  strange,  for  Wendela  Fischer  had  been  his 
first  and  strongest  love,  and  his  only  child  also  slept  in  her 
tomb.  The  funeral  procession  was  slender,  that  wound  its 
way  through  the  cemetery ;  through  his  own  cemetery,  his 
own  groves  of  trees  I  His  name  is  almost  forgotten.  This 
is  a  great  and  cruel  injustice :    let  his  errors,  but  not  hit 
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,  y  paM  away.  Hif  h  talents  and-cndowintntt  are  of 
little  mrail  in  a  misnonary,  without  oonsutency  of  charac- 
ter. But  we  should  not  ibrget  that  he  lavished  his  wealth 
in  the  caosciy  and  impOTerished  himself  to  fear  a  heatitiful 
temple  for  his  fellow  Christians  :  for  sixty  years  he  sought 
tbe  good  of  others ;  and  founded  the  mission  and  the  church 
mt  Calcutta,  where  they  have  since  known  such  power  and 
splendour.  After  expending  twelve  thousand  pounds  on  this 
object,  he  left  it  for  ever,  and  wandered  to  Chinsura,  with  a 
pittance  of  forty  pounds,  supplied  by  those  he  had  so  bene- 
iUed.  He  went  with  tears,  but  without  complaining,  to 
be  a  pastor  to  strangers ;  It  was  like  the  going  forth  of 
Ixit,  when  all  his  possessions  had  perished ;  but  by  Kier- 
nander's  side  was  no  companion,  no  comforter.  I..et  it  be 
remembered,  how  many  he  called  to  knoTiiedge  and  peace 
— finom  how  many  hearts  he  drew  the  sorrows^  that  were 
darkly  poured  into  his  own  ! — Abridged  from  Game's 
Lives  cf  Miuionaries, 

SPECTRAL  ILLUSION. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
ghost  stories  in  Sir  David  Brewster's  late  book  : — On  the 
30th  of  December,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
A.  came  down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  which  she 
bad  quitted  only  a  few  minutes  before,  and  on  entering  the 
room,  she  saw  her  husband,  as  she  supposed,  standing  with 
bis  back  to  the  fire.  As  he  had  gone  out  to  take  a  walk 
aboat  half  an  hour  before,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him 
there,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  returned  so  soon.  The 
figure  looked  steadfastly  ather,  With  a  serious  and  thought- 
-ful  expression  of  countenance,  but  did  not  speak. — Sup. 
posing  that  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  thought,  she  sat 
down  In  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire,  and  within  two  feet  at 
.most  of  the  figure,  which  she  still  saw  standing  before  her. 
As  its  eyes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  fixed  upon  her, 
•he  said,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  <«  Why  don't  you 
apeak,  — ^  ?"  The  figure  immediately  moved  off  towards 
the  window  at  the  forther  end  of  the  room,  with  its  eyes 
•till  gazing  on  her,  and  it  passed  so  very  dose  to  her  in 
doing  ao,  Uiat  she  was  struck  by  the  circumstance  of  hear- 
ing no  step  nor  sound,  nor  filing  her  clothes  brushed 
against,  nor  even  any  agitation  in  the  air.  Although  she 
was  now  convinced  that  the  figure  was  not  her  husband, 
-yet  she  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  it  was  any  thing 
sqpematural,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  a  spectral 
ilhwion.  About  a  month  after  this  occurrence,  Mrs.  A., 
who  had  taken  a  somewhat  fotiguing  drive  during  the  day, 
was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and,  sitting  before  the  dresslng^glass,  was  occupied  in  ar- 
ranging  her  hair.  She  was  in  a  listless  and  drowsy  state  of 
mind,  but  fully  awake.  When  her  fingers  were  in  active 
motion  among  the  papillotes,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by 
seeing  in  the  mirror,  the  figure  of  a  near  relation,  who  was 
then  in  Scotland,  and  in  perfect  health.  The  apparition 
appeared  over  her  left  shoulder,  and  its  eyes  met  hers  in  the 
glasa  It  was  enveloped  in  grave-clothes,  closely  pinned, 
as  is  usual  with  corpses,  round  the  head,  and  under  the 
chin,  and  though  the  eyes  were  open,  the  features  were 
solemn  and  rigid.  The  dress  was  evidently  a  shroud,  as 
Mrs.  A.  remarked  even  the  punctured  pattern  usually 
worked  in  a  peculiar  manner  round  the  edges  of  that  gar- 
■lent.  Mrs.  A.  described  herself  as  at  the  time  sensible  of 
a  feeling  like  what  we  conceive  of  fascination,  compelling 
her  fbr  a  time  to  gaze  on  this  melancholy  apparition,  which 
was  as  distinct  and  vivid  as  any  refiected  reality  could  be, 
the  light  of  the  candles  upon  the  dressing-table  appearing 
to  shine  full  upon  its  face.  After  a  f^  minutes,  she  turned 
round  to  look  for  the  reality  of  the  form  over  her  shoulder ; 
but  it  was  not  visible,  and  it  had  also  disappeared  fW>m  the 
glass  when  she  looked  again  in  that  direction.  On  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  abmit'two  P.  u-t  Mrs.  A*  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  by  the  window  in  the  same  room  with  her  hus- 
band«  He  heard  her  exclaim,  ^.What  have  1  seen  r  And 
on  looking  on  her,  he  observed  a  strange  expression  in  her 
eyes  and  countenance.  A  carriage  and  four  had  appeared 
to  jher  to  be  driving  up  the  entrance-road  to  the  house.  As 
it  lt)>proftchsd^  she  felt  inclined  to  go  up  stairs  to  prepare  to 


receive  company  ;  but,  as  if  spalUhoond,  she  was  unaUe  to 
move  or  speak.  The  carriage  approached^  and  as  it  arrived 
within  a  fow  yards  of  the  window,  she  saw  the  figures  of 
the  postilions  and  the  persons  inside  take  the  ghastly  ap- 
pearance of  skelet(ms  and  other  hideous  figures.  The  whole 
then  vanished  entirely,  when  wbt  uttered  the  above-men* 
Uoned  exclamation. 


EuROPCAN  SHBxr — Nearly  every  country  in  Eoropehas  its 
own  race  of  sheep.  ThoMe  again  are  aubdivided  into  peculiar 
varieties,  arising  from  difference  of  climate,  food,  treatment, 
and  intermixture.  European  »heep  vary  considerably  in  aise  and 
form  ;  but  the  most  important  difference  is  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  wool,  it  hetnff  thin  in  some,  denae  in  others, 
coarse  er  fine,  more  or  leas  elistic,  ke.  kc.  Of  the  German 
aheep  there  are  the  following  varieties:— The  Friealand,  about 
three  feet  high  and  four  in  leogth,  producing  a  coarse  wool 
about  four  or  five  inches  long.  It  fields  two  laaibs  in  the  vear, 
is  strong,  and  endures  winter  even  m  the  open  air.  It  is  found 
in  the  marshes  of  Scbleswick  near  Huaum,  in  Friealand,  in  the 
environs  of  Bremen,  in  Holland,  &c  and  if  put  upon  inferior 
l^a«ture,  Koon  degenerates  and  becomes  smaller.  The  Eyder- 
ateedt,  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  having  long  wool  on  the 
back,  and  very  short  hairs  nn  the  belly  and  thighs.  The  Soabia, 
also  termed  Zaubelschaaf,  found  in  different  parts  of  Soabia  and 
Franconia.  It  is  small,  lambs  twice  yearly,  and  prodooes  about 
two  pounds  of  fine  wool,  like  flock  siHt.  It  is  snoo  afleeted  by 
the  wet.  The  Heather  sheep,  also  called  Heid-choucke,  one  of 
the  smallest  kinds,  found  on  the  heath  of  Lttaebottrg,  in  the 
environs  of  Bremen,  and  the  Mark  It  is  commonly  horned, 
with  black  face  and  legs,  and  has  a  lively,  wild  disposition.  It 
is  clipped  twice  a-year,  yielding  each  time  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  long,  coarse  wool.  This  method  of  twice  clipping  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  lanp  flocks,  amongst  sheep  bearing  a 
secondary  quuity  of  wool.  The  Spic^elsehafc,  found  in  itfeok- 
linburg,  F^nConia,  fcc,  with  a  blue  wooHy  ring  mand  the 
eyee,  may  be  eonaidered  a  upeeics  of  German  sheep,  prodaosd 
biy  intermixture.  The  Polish  sheep  rrseiblss  mIo  German 
sheep  in  sise  and  wool.  The  Danish  is  distinguished  kw  a 
smooth  head,  erect  ears,  and  wiM  dispositioa.  The  wool  is 
coarse,  mingled  with  stiff  haira.  The  rforwcgian  is  said  to  be 
a  description  of  it,  but  improved  by  a  cross  with  the  English 
and  Spaniah.  The  Swedish,  a  croM  breed  of  the  Spaniab,  has 
lately  been  much  improved.  It  had  originally  but  little  wool, 
and  that  of  a  coarse  quality.  The  Belgian,  Flemish,  and  Ffaua- 
ders  sheep  are  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  aboat  two 


cwt.  They  orixinally  came  firom  the  East  lodieS}  aad  ar»  re« 
maikable  for  fecowtity,  prodoeinc  several  laaabs  in  the  vear. 
Tbe  wool  b  middling.     Tbe  Dutea  aheep  are  a  species  of  iben. 


The  Hungarian  sheep,  tike  the  Moldavian,  have  a  very  longi 
eoarse  and  iaferier  wool,  and  tbe  flash  is  very  lataod  uopalat- 


CAGED  RATS. 
jBy  ike  Auih&r  cf  Com-Law  Rhpmee. 
Ye  coop  us  up)  and  tax  onr  bread, 

And  wonder  why  we  pine ; 
But  ye  aw  fht,  and  round,  and  red, 

And  filled  with  tax-bought  wine. 
Thus  twelve  rats  starve  whUe  three  rats  thrive, 

(Like  you  on  mine  and  me,) 
When  fifteen  rats  are  caged  alive. 

With  fbod  for  nine  and  three. 

Haste !  havoc's  torch  begins  to  glow. 

The  ending  is  begun ; 
Make  haste,  destruction  thinks  ye  slow; 

Make  haste  to  be  undone  I 
Why  are  ye  called  "My  Lord"  and  "Squire," 

While  fed  by  mine  and  me ; 
And  wringing  fbod,  and  clothes,  and  fir^' 

From  bread-taxed  misery? 
Make  haste,  slow  rogues!  prohibit  trade, 

P^oAt6i<  honest  gain; 
Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 

To  ffear,  and  hate,  and  pain : 
TiU  beggars  all,  assassins  all. 

All  cannibals  we  be, 
And  death  shall  have  no  f^weral 

From  shipless  sea  to  ssa. 

digitized  by  xJjOOQIC 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


PRESEPfT  STATE  OF  THE  SCOTCH  TENANTRY. 
(ConHn^tedfrmm  No,  U.) 
From  the  fftcts  we  have  prerioatly  etated  in  our  two 
former  numbert,  the  inference  it  obvioue»  that  the  great* 
•at  dittren  must  neoenarily  exist  among  the  tenaotry,  and 
among  those  proprietors  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  to 
the  Full  extent  of  their  incomes  during  the  war.  From  all  the 
inforoution  we  can  obtain,  after  extensive  inquiries  and  perMn- 
al  observation,  we  are  convinced  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we 
say  that  two-thirds  of  the  farming  capital  of  Scotland  has  been 
lost  withm  the  last  fifteen  years.  So  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  statistics  m  this  coontry,  that  anv  estimate  of  the  capi- 
tal* in  any  employment,  .mn»t  necessarily  be  vague ;  but  after 
examining  such  data  as  can  be  easily  procured,  we  think  the  farm- 
ing capital  of  Scotland,  in  181S,  may  be  moderately  taken  at 
60  millions  sterling,  40  millions  of  which  we  conceive  has  since 
been  lost.  To  those  who  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  such 
aubjeeta,  so  great  a  loss  may  appear  incredible ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  upwards  of  U  years  ago,  it  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  numerous  witnesses  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  great  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural capital  had  then  been  lost,  that  the  soil  was  rapidly  dete- 
riorating from  the  diminution  of  the  stock  of  cattle  kept  on  the 
farms,  and  that  after  that  period,  the  value  of  agricultural  pro* 
duce  aunk  very  considerably,  and  that  there  has  hardly  been  a 
aingle  year  in  which  any  profit  could  have  been  made,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  present  depression  of  affricoltore  haa  not  been  exag- 
gerated. The  same  causes  which  aftict  agriculture  in  England, 
Aiust  affect  it  in  Scotland.  Mr.  John  EUman,  junior,  a  very  mtel- 
ligent  witnesa,  who  possessed  extensive  farms  near  Lewes,  sUted, 
M  lam  sure,  taking  the  county  of  Sussex  through,  one -half  of 
the  farming  capital  la  lost,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  eoonties.**  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1829,  (vol. 
97.  p.  4S6,)  asserts,  *'  from  personal  experience,  that  within  10 
veaiii'ooe-fburth  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  England  have 
been  completely  ruined,  and  the  remainder  have  lost  a  moiety 
of  their  property*  lo  Esaex,  lands  which  formerly  brought 
three  gaiaeas  an  acre,  a  very  high  rent  in  England,  have  been 
offered  on  a  lease  of  five  years  without  rent,  under  a  restricted 
fvsCem  of  enltivation,  as  tbey  have  been  completely  exhausted 
l^  letting  them  for  high  renU  on  short  leases.  From  extensive 
ianuiries  which  we  have  made  in  Scotland,  we  may  venture  tb 
aay,  ^t  agrieultnre  has  not  at  any  time  been  in  a  more  depress- 
ed sUte,  nor  the  prospects  of  landhoUers  and  tenants  more 
gloomy.  We  shall  subjoin  a  fcw  extracts  from  the  commuoi. 
cations  we  have  received,  and  we  regret  our  limita  do  not  per- 
nit  ne  to  give  them  at  greater  length.  The  first  relates  to  an 
extensive  diatriet  in  the  north,  comprehending  a  large  tract  of 
fiums,  oeenpied  in  the  rearing  of  aheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as 
iMne  of  the  beat  soil  in  Scotland  for  the  produotion  of  wheat. 
'*  The  atate  of  the  tenantry  is  extremely  onprosperous  both  in  corn 
and  pasture  fu-ms.  Their  credit  is  much  lower  than  at  any 
former  period  of  my  redolleetion ;  and  gh>6m,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
content, aeem  to  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation.'* '*  On  pasture  lands  the  .arrears  are  of  a  very  great 
extent,  indeed,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  more  than  one 
year's  rent,  and  in  other  instances,  even  where  abitementa  have 
been  allowed,  to  more  than  two  years*  rent  This  statement  ap- 
,pliea  to  the  higher,  as  well  aa  to  the  lower  class  of  ten».nts.*' 
"  Abatements  of  rant  have  been  very  generally,  and  indeed  it 
may  be  said,  aniversally  demanded,  but  on  corn  farms,  it  isbnt 
in  WW  instances  the^  have  been  allowed.**  '*  Most  of  the  land- 
lords are  in  diffieuhiea  and  embarrawmenta."  In  sheep  farma, 
**  abatements  have  been  almoat  universally  granted  to  the  extent 
of  25  or  SO  per  cent,  of  the  rents  paid  five  or  six  years  ago,  but 
the  tenants  are  still  unable  to  pay  their  rents.*'  **  Some  pasture 
farms  have  been  let  at  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent.  There  ia  a 
more  than  usual  number  of  farms  in  the  market,  especially  of 
pasture  farms."  The  ordinary  rent  of  com  land  in  the  district, 
IS  40s.  an  acre,  but  the  general  opinion  of  intelligent  farmers  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  with  ordinary  profit,  if  more  than 
SOs.  be  paid  for  it.  Farasa  let  lately  upon  a  grain  rent,  have 
only  brought  about  80a.  **  It  is  only  in  very  tew  instances  ex- 
tensive improvements  are  now  made  by  tenants.*'  It  it  under- 
stood that  the  landlorda  in  general  are  in  difficulties,  and  some 
of  them  under  trust.  This  remark  applies  to  the  higher,  aa 
well  as  lower  class  of  proprietors.  *<  The  number  of  youths, 
children  of  tacksmen,  attending  the  superior  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation, haa  greatly  diminiah«l,— eome  boarding  schools  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  diflleulty  of  obtaining  payment  of  shop 
aoeoonts  and  profiessional  charges  has  greaUy  increased.  The 
cooanmption  among  the  teoantlry  of  lea,  angar,  and  of  all  arti- 
clea  whidh  may  be  deemed  lujrories,  ia  faUiojf  o£  There  being 
little  property  to  dtipOM  of|  the  drawisg  Of  contrtctt  of  mar- 


riage, or  of  testaments,  has  become  rare.  Exhilarating  mekml 
amusements  are  disfwased  with.  The  oeeiipatioo  of  the  di»- 
triot  fiddler  or  pifier  is  nearly  goat.'** 

The  next  oommnnication  ia  from  Perthshire,  aad  appliea  to 
a  large  proportion  of  that  county,  including  great  part  of  the 
Cdnie  of  Gowrie.  '*  The  condition  of  farms,  both  of  grain  and 
stock  farm^,  is  in  general  very  bad.  Tlie  farms  are  in  no%t 
instances  rack  rented,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  landlords, 
are,  from  poverty,  unable  to  give  permanent  abatements,  one  act 
of  tenants  is  generally  rouneJ  off,  and  the  land  taken  by  another 
set,  at  aa  high  rents.'*  The  soil  is  certainly  deteriorating  by 
severe  cropping,    the    best  firmers    generally  agreeing  that 

5 rain  of  the  weight  which  fbrmeriv  grew,  ie  not  mow  pro- 
uced.  The  rents  are  paid  with  the  ntmnat  diilcttHy» 
and  in  all  estates  of  any  siie,  the  arrears  are  heavy.  The 
condition  of    the  landed   proprietors,  is  in  general  mr  from 

food,  their  estates  being  in  moat  instanoea  heavily  bur- 
ened.  The  condition  of  proprietors  under  L.S000  per  an- 
num, especially  when  their  estates  are  entailed,  is  miserable.**— 
The  prospects  of  landlorda  and  tenants  are  hr  from  being  flat- 
tering. In  atock  farms,  the  tenants  cannot  make  a  Uviac  fnmm 
the  very  inadequate  pt iemw  iniaiMJ  fironr  cattle,  aheep,  and 
wool,  la  grain  farms,  matters  are  aa  bad.  In  1831,  the  erop 
of  wheat  was  barely  an  average  one.  In  1827,  28, 29,  30, 
the  wheat  crop  was  a  complete  failure,  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  ravages  of  a  grub  or  worm,  and  in  each  of  these  jears,  the 
produce  dkl  not  exceed  S|  or  4  bolls  per  acre.  In  ISdO.  pota- 
toes were  a  moat  abundant  crop,  and  aold  from  lis.  to  14«.  per 
boll.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  1831,  a  mvtch 
larger  qu^tity  waa  pUnted,  and  they  are  now  aelliag  at  fnm 
4s.  to  6a.  a  boll. 

From  Roxburghshire  it  ia  stated,  rents  are  paid  with  diffloil* 
ty.  No  one  is  saving  money,  and  the  atyle  of  liviog  haa  become 
verv  economical  ?  **  Abatements  have  not  been  given  generally 
within  the  last  five  jrears,  though  one  great  proprietor,  and  one 
or  two  amaller  proprietors  have  given  abatementa.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  20  per  cent,  was  given  on  arable  farms,  25  on  stock.*' 
In  Fife,  the  tenantry  have  oeen  much  benefited  of  late  years 
by  the  great  quantities  of  potatoes  the]r  have  sold  for  the  L*>n- 
don  Market.  But,  <<  generally  speaking,  the  teaanti  are  in 
arrear  of  rent,  and  these  arrears  are  in  many  instaneea  con- 
siderable." **  Tlie  preaeat  pricea  of  agrioritaral  prodaoe  dio 
the  fiirmera  to  expend  money  ia  impiiniiaaati,  and 


not  permit  i 

therefore  the  aotl  must  be  deteriorating.' 
In  East-Lothian  we  have  the  aathority  of  a  gantlemaa  w^ 


possesses  an  extensive  farm,  who  has  been  engaged 
ture  in  that  oounty  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  who  haa  paid, 
during  that  period^  the  utmost  attention  to  every  thing  eoaaeet- 
ed  with  rural  aflbira,  for  saying  **  that  agricultoral  distress  exiatt 
in  that  oounty  to  an  extent  never  before  known."  In  all  caaea 
where  the  rents  of  farms  let  during  the  war  has  not  been  abated 
SO.  per  cent,  he  is  of  opinion,  the  rents  could  only  have  been 

Kaid  from  the  tenant's  capital.  I  have  a  list  of  several  farmi 
!t  lately  in  East  Lothian,  most  of  them  for  rents  payable  in 
grain,  and  converting  their  grain-renca  into  mene^,  at  the 
average  flar  prices,  for  the  last  10  vears;  the  result  la  aa  IbU 
lows: — A.  B.  M.  let  in  1810,  and  rent  converted  into  grain 
in  1822.  Preaent  rent  44  per  cent  under  that  of  1810, 
and  21  per  cent  inder  that  of  1822.  J.  C  let  in  181 1» 
at  L.llOO;  now,  at  L.750;  fall,  32  per  cent,  a  D.  lot 
in  1811  at  L.6,  Ms.  per  acre;  now,  at  L.4,  11.  B,  Fall 
on  present  rent,  compared  with  that  of  1814,  S3  per  cent. 
K,  ull  aince  1821,  SO  per  cent.  R,  fall  in  same  period,  12  per 
cent,  though  the  laxt  tenant  laid  out  L.1600.  immediately  be- 
fore his  removal.  We  are  in  possession  of  a  detailed  statement, 
made  ont  by  a  praetica]  farmer,  on  whoae  aoeuracy  we  have  the 
utmost  reliance,  in  order  to  show  the  valoe  of  land  in  thi^ 
connty,  f^om  1822  to  1832,  compared  with  the  valoa  from 
1805  to  1815,  being  the  last  10  years  of  the  war.  The  average 
value  of  the  grain  is  taken  from  the  aeeond  fiara  of  the  cooatyt 
for  the  respective  periods,  and  that  of  other  produce  at  the  oral* 
narv  prices.  A  farm  is  taken,  of  860  Scotch  acres,  of  good 
land,  fully  improved,  and  consisdng  of  equal  proportions  of 
clay  and  turnip  soil.^  The  former  is  supposed  to  oe  cropped  in 
a  six,  and  the  latter  in  a  four  course  rotation.  The  quantity  of 
produce  is  assumed  to  have  been  equal  at  both  perioda,  and  tiie 
following  are  the  results:— 

Value  of  produoe  deducting  aeed  War.  PMco. 

Expense  of  Cultivation        •        •        L.8I85  L.22S7 

Rent  one  quarter  of  Wheat  .  14W  1041 

Interest  of^ money  and  profit  on) 

tenants.    Capital— aay  L.9600,  >  360  Iflp 

and  for  superintending  form,     j 

It  thna  appeara  th«t  even  when  the  rt&t  is  paid  in  gratoi  tjij 
Jigitized  by 
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tb«   produce  has  in  every  respect  been  the  »iiiie,  at  the  two 
pericMs,  the  profits  of  the  tenant  have  diminished  no  less  than 
5d  per  cent,  while  the  rent  has  only  fallen  31  per  cent.     It  is 
evioent  that  the  cultivation  of  ground  cannot  lonff  be  carried 
on  mrith  such  profits,  for  they  do  not  amount  to  the  ordinary 
interest  of  the  capiud  required.     No  allowance  for  the  expense 
of  living  of  the  tenant  and  his  family,  is  made  in  the  statement, 
at  either  of  the  periods.     But  unfavourable  as  this  view  is,  the 
real  state  of  matters  is  much  worse.     The  rents  were  not  stipu- 
lated for  in  grain  during  the  war,  but  in  money,  aod  no  material 
abatements  were  given  till  1820  or  1822,  so  that  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  from  1814,  when  the  value  of  sgricuUnral 
produce  fell,  till  1830,  the  tenant  was  paying  the  high  rent, 
w^hile  receiving  the  dimioished  price  of  produce.     After  rents 
w^ere  generally  reduced,  another  evil  of  a  most  serious  nature 
afiiectc^  this  county,  as  well  as  Fife  and  the  Carse  of  Oowrie, 
though  in  these  didtriets  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  All  the  wheat 
erops  from  1825  to  18S1,  both  inclusive,  were  attacked  by  a  fly 
w^Uich  occasioned  a  decrease  in  the  produce  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-three  per  cent,  and  the  loss  from  this  cause  in  a  farm  of 
the  above  description,  exceeds  L.250  per  annum.      Thus  there 
Aot  not  only  been  a  total  losi  of  the  capital  expended  on  the 
9oilf  amomiHi^  to  L.SOOO,  but  beaidea  an  annual  loss  of  L»90, 
\n  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  most  gloomy 
despondency  baa  seized  the  tenantry.     Many  have  lost  all  hope 
of  living  by  their  profession,  several  have  emij; rated  to  the  con- 
tioent  and  to  America,  and  many  are  preparing  to  follow  them. 
We  believe  the  emigration  would  be  very  ^;eneral,  if  the  tenan- 
try coold  get  quit  of  their  leases,  aod  recover  the  capital  they 
have  expendecfon  the  soil.     Improvements  by  the  tenantry  are 
in  a  ffreat  measure  at  an  end.     The  quantity  of  lime  manufac- 
taredin  the  county,  is  little  more  than  one'third  of  what  it  was 
12  years  ago.    A  great  number  of  bankruptcies  have  tfteu 
place,  some  of  them  of  tenants,  who  were  possessed  of  many 
thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  war.  On  one  estate  purchased 
12  or  15  jrears  a|;Q,  Only  one  tenant  out  of  1 1  who  were  upon 
it  at  the  lime  ofthe  purchase,  now  remains.     All  the  rest  have 
become  bankrupt.     The  soil  is  deteriorating  from  severe  crop- 
ping,' and  want  of  capital,  and  io  many  districts  of  the  county, 
the  high  fiarming.  for  which  the  county  was  formerly  distinguish- 
ed, is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  distress  in  this  part  of  Scotland, 
bat  mofe  espeetallv  io  this  county,  has  been  attributed,  in  some 
measnre,  to  what  has  been  called,  the  expensive  mode  of  living 
of  the  tenantry,  and  since  the  high  rents  fornterly  given,  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian,  those  from 
other  parts  of  Scotland  have  been  induced  to  pay  high  rents  for 
lands  in  this  county,  on  the  reprenentatioo  or  assumption,  that 
by  their  more  economical  style  of  living,  they  could  afford  to 
pay  higher  rents.  But»  1  believe,  the  expectations  formed  on 
this  ground  have  been  oompletely  disappointed.  There  is  no 
class  of  the  community,  who  io  proportion  to  their  capital,  live 
at  so  small  an  expense  as  the  tenantry  ;  and  the  formers  of  East 
Lotiuaa,  Berwickshire,  and  Roxburghshire,  are  not  an  excep- 
tion from  this  remark.  When  a  person  ac<)oainted  only  with 
the  inCsrior  districts  of  Scotland,  first  goes  into  those  counties, 
be  is  no  doubt  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  houses  of  the 
tenantry,  as  well  as  to  observe  that  they  do  not  themselves  per- 
sonally engace  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  But  such  persons 
do  not  consider  the  very  different  state  of  agriculture  in  these 
eoanties  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  We  have 
before  me  the  rent  roH  of  an  estate  in  the  North  of  L.  25,000 
a-year,  and  there  are  onwards  of  six  hundred  tenants,  thus 
averaging  a  rent  payable,  by  each,  of  only  L.40.  In  East 
Lothian,  the  land  rental  of  which,  in  IRll,  was  L.  180,000, 
there  are  certainly  not  400  tenants,  and  we  have  heard  them  es- 
mated  at  a  much  smaller  number.  Then  as  to  capital,  it  is  held 
that  an  arable  farm  cannot  be  well  cultivated  unless  the  tenant 
has  capital  to  the  amount  of  L.  10  an  acre,  and  as  the  farms  in 
East  Lothian,  as  well  as  in  Berwickshire  aod  Roxbarghshire, 
consist  of  from  800  to  500  acres  each,  many  of  the  tenants 
holding  two  and  three  farms,  they  ought  to  ponsess,  and  indeed 
at  the  end  of  the  war  did  possess,  very  htrge  capitals.  On  farms 
of  such  extent  it  would  be  absurd  fur  the  tenant  to  engage  in 
labour  himself.  His  time  is  much  more  profitably  emplo)-ed  in 
saperintending  the  labour  of  others.  Men  with  capitals  of 
from  L.2.000  to  L.  10,000  are  entitled  to  live  in  a  decent  style, 
more  especially  as  all  of  them  have  received  liberal  educations, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  educated,  as  well  as  the  sreater 
number  of  those  who  practise  the  learned  professions*  in  the 
above  counties,  we  conid  point  out  many  tenants  paying  L.2000 
a>ysar  of  rent,  and  a  few  who  pay  as  much  as  1..5000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  data  on  which  the  property  tax  was  levied,  these 

men's 'profit!  oMgAt  to  omoimt  to  L.1000  tr  L.2500  a-year. 


Yet  we  believe  that  the  tenantry  in  these  eoanties  do  not  gooer- 
ally  expend  in  living,  in  addition  to  the  pigs,  poultnr,  &c.,  pro- 
daeed  on  their  farms,  more  than  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  interest 
of  the  capital  employed  io  their  cultivation.'* 

There  is  another  part  of  Scotland,  into  the  asrricultural  state 
of  which  it  is  proper  to  inquire.  We  have  laid  before  our  rea- 
ders extracts  from  communications  from  the  north,  east,  south , 
and  central  parts  of  the  kingdom,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  south- 
west. The  following  excerpts  are  from  answers  to  our  queries, 
furnished  by  a  gentleman  wno  has  the  management  of  a  very 
extensive  district  in  the  stewarty  of  Kirkcudbright: — *' The 
tenantry  both  upon  tillage  and  stock  £arms  are  struggling  with 
difficulties.  Capital  is  dwindliogr  away,  and  the  tenantry  in 
many  instances  are  not  in  a  situation  to  do  justice  to  the  tillage 
lands.  The  rents  in  1832  may  be  considered  a  third  less  than 
1813.  Draining  is  very  much  neglected^ime  as  a  manure  is 
used  very  sparingly ;  the  capital  of  the  tenantry  being  so  much 
exhausted  tney  have  little  spare  money  to  expend  on  manuring 
with  lime,  and  the  land  ia  becoming  poorer  every  repeated  ro- 
tation. The  landed  proprietors  are  in  many  instances  strag- 
gling with  difficulties." 

From  all  the  communications  we  have  reottved  it  appears  that 
expensive  improvements,  or  indeed  improvements  of  any  kind 
are  not  undertaken  by  the  tenantry  as  formerly.  Wedge  or 
tile  draining  is  practised  in  some  districts  on  wet  alluvial  soils, 
but  often  the  tiles  are  paid  for  by  the  landlord.  These  cost 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  expense.  The  introduction  of  bone 
manure  has  also  a  wonderful  effect  on  light  soils,  and  has  ena- 
bled farmers,  having  farms  of  that  quality  of  soil,  to  pay  higher 
rents  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  But  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminished  the  value  of  fine  turnip  land,  and  by 
means  of  this  manure,  turnips  can  be  grown  on  many  soils 
which  formerly  would  not  produce  them. 

SCRAPS. 

ori&ikai.  akd  selected. 

JOKATHAK*S  DeSCEIPTIOK    OF   A  StBAM-BOAT. It** 

got  8  saw-mill  on  one  side,  and  a  grist-mill  on  t*ot]ier,  and 
a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  middle,  and  down  ceihir  there's 
a  tarnation  pot  boiling  all  the  time. 

Ricaut,  in  his  History  of  the  Turksy  says,  « that  they  so 
confound  chronology  and  history,  as  to  assert  that  Job 
was  a  judge  in  the  court  of  King  Solomon,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  one  of  his  generals.'' 

Infant  Labour. — A  certain  eccentric  Tory  member,  who, 
till  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  present  Parliament,  had  never 
made  bis  appearance  in  society,  dined,  last  year,  in  company 
with  Sadler,  and  several  other  political  personi^es,  at  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Afker  dinner,  as  the  gentlemen  were 
drinking  coffee  in  the  fine  picture  gallery  of  the  ex-minister,  a 
conversation  took  place  between  Sadler  and  Sir  Robert  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Infant  Labour.  Mr. 
)  who  was  standing  near,  occasionally  joining  in  the 


discussion,  while  he  contemphited  Lawrence's  exquisite  picture 
of  the  infont  daughter  of  his  host,  (oonsiikring,  perhaps,  that 
the  baronet  was  lukewarm  towards  the  interesu  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes,)  suddenly  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  ex- 
claimed, while  he  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  little  Miss  Ped, 
«  Ah !  Sir  Robert]  that  little  darting  might  have  been  slaving 
in  the  factory  you  know ;  'twas  aaarrow  escape."  The  amase- 
ment  of  his  disconcerted  auditors  may  be  easily  ooigectored,— . 
Taifs  Maganne, 

BAaBAaisM  or  the  CaiMiNAL  Codc— I  have  much  to  My 
upon  the  subject  of  the  recovery  of  debto  in  this  country— ^n 
imprisonment  in  general ;  but  more  particularly  on  the  penal 
code  of  Britain.  Draco  and  Co.  must  have  presided  when 
such  sanguinary  laws  were  established.  Blood,  nothing  bnt 
blood,  or  **  pounds  of  flesh,**  are  required  by  this  humane 
people  for  every  offence.  Should  Hardy  (a  servant  who  had 
stolen  some  of  Mirabean's  linen)  be  foond  guilty,  hewiUsnfiv 
death— the  punishment  awarded  to  the  man  who  has  butchered 
his  own  mother.  Such  laws  ought  to  be  revised ;  thev  are  a 
disgrace  to  a  civilised  nation.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  crimes 
—about  forty  in  number— all  punishable  with  death.  The 
law^  of  the  most  despotic  countries  of  Europe  are  merciful  if 
compared  with  those  which  are  in  force  here.  Every  sensible 
man  to  whom  I  have  spoken  npon  this  subject  entertsins  a  si- 
milar opinion ;  vet  no  one  comes  forward  to  abrogate  the  ob- 
noxious laws.  Af  y  excellent  friend  Romitly  tells  me,  that  be 
has  been  earefbllv  studying  the  criminal  codes  of  every  nation 
in  Europe.  **  Ours,"  he  observes,  **  is  the  very  worst ;  and. 
when  the  plan  I  have  in  view  is  sufficiently  matured.  I  intend 
not  to  rest  upon  my  pillow  ontil  these  laws,  worthy  of  an- 
thropophsgi,  are  for  ever  abolished.**— if/nsftean's  Letters, 
digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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RoYAT.  Afprbciation  of  Genius.^- The  OMte  snys'- 
*'  Sir  Walter  Scott  obtained  his  baronetcy  thorlly  after 
the  accession  of  Georg:e  IV.,  who  paid  literature  the 
hifh  compliment  df  bestowing  upon  one  of  its  principal 
living  ornaments  the  first  creation  of  title  by  the  mo. 
narch.** — That  is,  George  IV.  paid  literature  the  high 
compliment  of  bestowing  upon  one  of  its  principal  orna. 
meats,  the  title  which  is  the  lowest  but  one  in  the  scale. 
tie  miifht,  to  be  sure,  have  made  him  a  knight — that 


GoLD.--]a  Ireland,  county  of  Wicklow,  seven  nilstweitof 
Arklow.  tbout  the  year  17?0,  there  was  an  old  schoolmMter, 
who  u»d  frequently  to  entertain  his  neighbours  with  aceoanti 
of  the  richness  of  tht-ir  valley  in  eold  ;  and  hit  nrartice  was  to 
go  out  in  the  night  to  search  for  the  treasure.'  Fpr  this  be  was 
generally  accounted  insane.  But  in  some  years  after,  bits  of 
in  stream,  by  various  persooi ;  and, 


^old  were  found  in  a  mountain 

in  1796.  a  piece  weighing  about  half  an  ouooe.     The  newBof 

this  having  circulated  amongst  the pea«iantry,  such  so  iofttoa- 

tion  took  posseuion  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  every  other 

would  have  been  lower  yet,  and  lowest ;  but  he  was  gra-    sort  of  employment,  save  that  of  acquiring  wealth  by  the  short 

ciously  pleased  to  think  the  highest  genius  deserving  of  a    Pi'oceM  of  picking  it  up  out  of  the  streams,  wss  abinooned ;  and 


trampery  baronetcy.      It  is  not  thus  that  they  honour 

their  tools  and  panders.    The  successful  direction  of  force 

in  human  butchery,  no  matter  how  doubtful  or  bad  the 

cause,  is  rewarded  with  a  peerage.     The  man  who  has 

delighted  millions  existing,  and  will  delight  millions  yet 

to  be,  has  the  same  guerdon  as  the  king*s  purveyor  of 

gossip,  or  which  any  vain  booby  may  purchase  for  a  few 

hundreds.      Jenner,  who  has  prevented   more  mischief    ioteoded  bv  the  appointed  drrectore,  was  only  L^^^ 

than  any  kbg  or  lord  in  history  aver  perpetrated,  goes     appeared  that  there  was  no  regular  vein  in  the  mountain,  and 


hundreds  of  human  figures  were  to  be  seen  bending  over  the 
waters,  and  scrutinizing  every  oliject  there  to  be  seen.  In  thin 
way,  duringr  aix  weeks,  no  less  than  800  ounces  of  gold  were 
found,  which  sold  for  L.3,  15s.  per  ounce,  or  L.SO0O.  Most 
of  the  gold  wa-*  found  in  (grains ;  many  pieces  weighed  between 
two  and  three  ounces ;  there  was  one  of  6  ounces,  and  one  of  22. 
It  contained  about  6  per  cent  of  silver.  Government  loon  on- 
dertook  the  works ;  hut  the  amount  of  gold  found,  while  super- 


down  to  a  grateful  posterity  without  an  addition  to  his 
nafDt.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so — royalty  has  no- 
thing  to  do  with  the  real  services  to  mankind — let  it  keep 
to  the  rewards  of  the  coarse  arts  of  force,  and  court  pa- 
rasites, and  political  prostitutes; — but  it  is  significant 
to  remark  bow  princes  do  rate  the  claims  of  the  orna- 
ments or  benefactors  of  the  world,  when  they  give  them  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  honours.  We  have  their  standard  of 
deeert.  There  is,  however,  a  consistency  in  it.  Kings, 
who  find  themselves  kings  without  desert,  bestow  titles 
as  they  have  recdtved  the  power  of  conferring  them.  It 
were  a  reflection  on  their  own  state  to  distribute  titles 
Recording  to  merit,  for  men's  minds  would  thus  be  led. up 
to  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  prime  pageant.  Po- 
licy, therefore,  directs  that  the  toys  should  continue  to  be 
given  to  those  who  could  not  obtain  distinction  of  any 
tut  an  Hifanu>us  kind  without  them  :  they  are  unworthy 
of  man  of  letters  and  science,  whose  honours  are  in  the 
reverence  of  mankind,  and  celebrity  in  after  ages. — Exa- 
miner. 

Rooks  awo  Cholera. — A  curious  circumstance  is  men. 
tioned  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  at 
Sligo.  <<ln  the  demcene  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo>  near 
Westpert  House,  there  is  one  of  the  largest  rookeries  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  On  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  appear- 
ance of  cholera  in  this  place,  I  was  astonished  to  observe 
that  all  the  rooks  had  disappeared  ;  and  for  three  weeks, 
during  which  the  disease  raged  violently,  those  noisy  ten- 
ants  of  the  trees  completely  deserted  their  lofty  habitations. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  revenue  police  found  immense  num. 
bers  of  them  lying  dead  upon  the  shore,  near  Erris,  about 
ten  miles  distant  Upon  the  decline  of  the  malady,  within 
the  last  ftw  days,  several  of  the  old  birds  have  again  ap* 
peared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rookery ;  but  some  of 
them  seemed  unable,  fVom  exhaustion,  to  reach  their  nests.** 
A  similar  departure  of  the  crows  and  other  birds  has  been 
observed  at  the  to^vn  of  Kampen  in  Holland,  and  thdir  re- 
turn when  the  disease  began  to  abate.  If  this  be  not  a 
merely  accidental  coincidence,  it  would  seem  to  put  the 
theory  of  atmospherical  influence  beyond  dispute. 

CHRONOMETEns. — Lately  terminated  the  ninth  annual 
trial  of  skill  of  the  numerous  artists  enaployed  in  the  con- 
ttmetion.  of  chronometers.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to 
three  makers  in  London.  The  actual  error  on  any  of  their 
rates  during  the  year  did  not  amount  to  one  second  of  time, 
— a  degree  of  accuracy  unprecedented  in  three  chronometers 
in  former  trials.  So  perfectly  were  they  adjiisted,  that 
either  would  have  enabled  a  mariner  to  navigate  a  vessel 
round  the  world  with  leas  than  one  mile  of  error  in  longi- 
tuda  at  the  close  of  such  voyage. 

In  the  time  of  the  consulate  in  France,  Napoleon,  by  a 
word,  described  the  characters  of  the  three  consuls.  Do 
yon  wish  to  dine  badly,  go  to  Le  Brun ;  do  you  wish  to 
dine  well,  go  to  Cambacerss  ;  do  yon  wish  to  dine  rapidly, 
come  to  me.  Le  Bnm  was  a  miser,  Cambaceres  a  glutton ; 
and  what  Bonaparte  was  aU  the  world  knows.— £«  Certk* 


that  these  fragments  had  probably  existed  in  a  part  of  the 
mountain  whwh  lime  had  mouldered  away,  and  which  left 
Its  more  permanent  treasure  as  the  only  monument  of  its  ancient 
existence.  The  works  were  at  a  length  discontinued.— 'f.anf- 
ner*a  Cabinet  Cydopculia. 

A  Volga  a  Fkllow  who  has  ACQuiaxn  Great  Wealth 
Bv  THE  AcciDKNT  OF  BiKTu  oa  SiTUATioN.^We  meso  com- 
mercial accidenU  of  situation,  as  well  as  others.  In  Lancashire, 
as  in  other  manofactttring  districts,  men  of  great  wealth,  by  the 
possession  of  a  place  which,  by  mere  accident,  is  in  the  way  of 
a  commercial  current  or  demand.  These  men  are  generally  ar- 
roR/intand  purse-proud  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  At 
a  dinner  where  one  of  these  worthies,  an  aspirant  to  public  hon- 
ours, and  the  holder  of  an  office  under  the  appointment  of  Loid 
Melbourne,  was  pre^nt,  some  one  mentioned  the  namet  of  Ho- 
mer  and  Virgil.  «•  Homer  and  Virgil  ?"  said  he ;  ♦•  Homer 
and  Virgil !  I  never  heard  the  name  of  that  firm  before,  b 
their  credit  good  ?*'— fxamtacr. 

Stbam  Engine  for  AaaicuLTaaAL  Puarosis.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Agricultural  Society,  held  Ulel/, 
the  model  of  a  steam  engine,  reeeaily  invented  by  Miv  Goufb, 
of  Manchester,  applicable  to  agrionltural  purposes.  waseiWbit- 
ed  upon  the  table.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Goo|rh 
explained  the  nsture  of  it,  and  the  nltjects  fw  whwh  it  wsi  in- 
leaded.  The  engine  was  not  projected  to  supersede  the  bbser 
or  men,  but  to  a«sisl  and  relieve  them  in  the  drudgery  of  thdr 
occsftation.  It  waa  capable  of  raisiag  water,  draining  land, 
washin«:  roots  and  preparing  them  for  cattle,  cleaning  of  veaseh, 
«e.  He  had  spent  much  time  in  attempting  to  accompliih  hi« 
object,  and  after  80  years'  trial,  had  sueoeeded.  It  was  intended 
not  to  exceed  five  horses'  power,  and  the  price  would  be  depend* 
ant  on  the  amount  of  power. 

Ok   LTKBHORsr.—*' Point  d*aigfat,r-iKNat  de  SoiMfc"- 
Wo  hiore— BO  Lyndharst-^frec  tranklation.) 
Lyndhurst  will  never  use  his  tongne 

\}jAem  with  cssh  the  Tories dedc  him; 
So,  if  they  wbh  him  to  go  on, 
Their  only  method  is  to  dneque  him. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


WoTHiK  t]^e  last  twenty  fears  there  has  been 
lasojoh  writing,  and  interminable  speculation  and 
diaevssiim  on  the  jMropriety  of  the  legislature  in- 
iarfering  in  the  education  of  the  working  people, 
DO  the  wisdom  of  establishments  for  national  ediu 
nation,  and  afao  on  the  danger  of  giving  the  labour* 
ia^  Hiwwi  any  knowledge  at  all^ssveof  thei^  trades, 
mid  the  sole  duty  of  blind  obedience  to  their  civiJi 
•ad  ^irito^l  df recurs.    Timid  or  prejudiced  pert- 
89418  could  see  nothing  Imt  roTolt  in  reading,  and 
a  i^eneral  plunder  in  writing  and  accounts.    Men 
«f  better  intellects,  and  more  philanthropic  Qa. 
tcwesy  took  a  juster  and  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
qncrtion ;  and  Mr.  Brougham,  above  all  other  in. 
dlvkhialB,  by  his  efforts  in  Parliament  and  through 
fhe  press,  gave  a  momentum  to  the  public  mind  on 
lliis  important  subject  which  should  ever  be  re- 
iBcnilmed  to  bis  honour.     Many  good  men  fol 
lowed,  md  co-operated,  however  Uiey  might  differ 
m  ojphiioti  with  the  present  Lord  Chancier,  6tt 
Ihe  yalue  of  some  of  those  objects  of  which  ele- 
HWQtary  education  is  but  an  Instrument.    The  pa- 
trom  of  the  Sunday  Schools,   the  Quakers  and 
IVbr^enotoglsta  as  seeieties,  and  many  enlightened 
indiyiduah  from  every  class,  came  forward  as  advo- 
cates for  the  diffusion  of .  knowledge  among  the 
^^bopLo.    Education  was  occasionally  made  the  sub* 
jeot  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  and  this  had  its 
naet,  though  the  legislature  did  next  to  nothing. 
The  Lancasterian  system  arose;  the  Madras  or 
**  Church  and   King"   system   followed;   Dame 
Sehockia,  theee  most  useful  of  all  seminaries,  where 
ygp^riy  managed,  were  somewhat  improved,  and 
a  tow  In/tmt  Schools  were  instituted  in  the  large 
towns ;  while,  in  Sunday  Schools,  subsidiary  to  the 
main  c^ject,  the  general  faculties  of  the  scholars 
ware  improved  by  exercise,  and  a  knowledge  of 
reading  was  either  acquired  or  perfected.     And 
aD  this  was  accomplished  by  the  people  themselves, 
wilbout  aid  or  interference  from  the  state,  and 
l^le  indeed  from  the  aristocracy  ;  and  in  this  way, 
akmg  with  sundry  concurring  and  favouring  cau- 

£'thougii  no  general  system  of  education  had 
adored  for  either  England  or  Ireland,  nor 
£bi  extftingv  extended  in  Scotland  to  meet  the 


Wants  <^  an  increased  and  impoveri^ed  popuhu 
tkm,  a  large  portion  of  tile  peopie  have  become 
'^self-taught.^'  They  took  the  matter,  which  seemed 
nobody's  business,  into  their  own  hands,  and  thus 
practically  solved   the   difficulty  of  any  govenu 
ment  ever  permanently  or  effi&ctually  enlighten, 
ing'  t^  ameliorating   the  condition  of   a  people, 
save    through    their    own   agency.      And    such, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  is  the  impetus  now 
given  to  the  public  mind,  tibat  were  the  woridng 
people  otioe  set  at  ease,  by  the  unfettering  of 
trade,  and  lightening  of  taxation,  it  mi^t  be. 
come  a  question  whether  they  should  not,  in  gene- 
ral cirimmstanees,  be  left  to  that  great  SchooL 
moHer'i  Hie  press^  with  its  assistants  of  Mechanic^ 
institutions,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  the  othor 
machinery  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  carried 
forward    mainly  by    Intelligent   artizans.  them- 
selves.   These  f  emarks  hare  been  suggested  to  us 
by  having  lately  heard  of  a  JfeoAan^o'^  Butt  of 
Science^  projected   in   Manchester  some  months 
since  by  the  artizans  of  ^at  town ;  ^ich,  as  we 
take  it,  is  intended  as  a  joint-stock    seminary, 
managed  by  the  ^r^aans  themselveB,  where  every 
thing  shi^l  be  taught  necessary  to  the  iWm^tion 
of  a  good  man,  and  a  useful  citizen,  and  pnrniotive 
of  individual  and  social  well-being :  a  system  em-, 
bracing,  as  we  understand  it,  all  a  child  ought  to  learn  . 
from  the  period  it  leaves  the  infant  school  till  the 
human  being  is,  aa  far  as  school  education  goes^ 
perfected  in  intelligenoe  and  virtue.    The  design 
is  worthy  of  all  approbation,  and  the  very  idea  is 
proof  that  education  must  already  have  made  good 
progress  among  those  with  whom  it  originated.  It 
shows  what  is  pointed  oat  by  many  other  signs, 
that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  tiie  people 
was  never  so  strong  as  now.    Nor  is  it  either  to 
shallow  or  impure  sources  they  repair  to  allay  it. 
As  a  sure  teat  of  the  fitness  of  the  labouring-classes 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  reformed  and  extended 
education  which  they  have  happily  begun  in  Man- 
chester, we  would  invite  comparison  between  the 
chemp  publications  which  circulate  and  are  popular 
among  them,  and  those  which  daily  issue  from  the 
press  for  the  improvement  or  gratification  of  the 
higher  order^    Let  us  run  it  at  all  points,  of  good 
taste,  style,  reasoning,  moral  feeling,  sound  princi- 
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ple^  and  we  shall  then  leave  the  decision  to  the 
wildest  denouncer  of  '*  the  plunderers,"  *•  the  fe- 
Tocieus  mob/'  *^  the  brutal  rabble/'  provided  he 
be  a  person  of  any  Judgment  or  candoUr.    The 
husbandry-labourer    takes  a  hundredth  share  of 
Cobbett' 8  Register*  while  his  squire  orders  an  entire 
John  Bull  for  his  Sunday  morning's  edification. 
The  working-men  read  the  Examiner  and  Specta^ 
tor.    These  journals  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
reading-rooms ;  but  the  higher  orders — the  edu- 
cated classes,  prefer  the  slang  and  filth, — ^the  vul- 
garity, impudence,  and  garbage  of  the  Tory  Sun- 
day papers,  as  evidence  of  their  intellectual  supe- 
riority and  refinement.    This  is  tolerably  conclu- 
sive  of  the  moral  state  of  the  respective  classes ; 
nor  need  we  push  the  argument  into  their  weigh- 
tier literature,  where  the  poor,  and  the  lowest  of 
the  middle  dass,  are  ministered  to  by  cheap  use- 
ful publications  in  series,  and  by  Libraries  written 
with  great  talent  and  ability,  while  their  betters 
tumble  over  the  leaves  of  the  worst,  and,  there^ 
fore,  the  most  fashionable  novels,  and  the  toy. 
books  got  up  for  grown  children.    But  extreme  s 
meet ;  and  Uiere  is  a  part — ^and,  we  fear,  a  very 
large  one— of  the  labouring  classes  of  great  towns 
still   as  ignorant  of  all  useful   and    humanizing 
knowledge  as  are  the  very  high.    £ach  caste  is 
skilled  in  the  sleight  of  its  own  calling,  and  knows 
little  beyond  that.    In  external  shows  there  may 
be  some  difference,  but  their  morals   are    alike 
slippery  and  obtuse,  their  sensibilities  alike  blunt- 
ed, and  their  general  character  in  all  below  the 
mask,  tends  as  certainly  to  a  common  centre  as 
that  the  sporting  Duke  and  the  vulgar  black-leg 
rub  shoulders,  and  are  "hail !  Fellow,  well  met!" 
in  the  gambling  house  or  the  race^ound.    The 
very  high  folks  must  be  left  to  themselves ;  but 
for  the  kindred  division  among  the  low,  the  un- 
principled, shameless,  dissolute,  idle,  and  rapacious 
poor,  some  organised  system  of  moral  tr^ning  may 
be  necessary. 

«  In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour/*  says  Adam 
Smith,  « the  employment  of  the  far  gi-eater  part  of  those 
'  who  lire  hy  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
comes  to  he  confined  to  a  few  very  simple  operations ;  fre- 
quently to  one  or  two.  But  the  midentandings  of  the 
greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary 
employments.  The  man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  per- 
forming  a  few  simple  operations,  of  which  the  effects,  too,  are 
perhaps  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no 
occasion  to  exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exercise  his  in- 
vention in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties 
which  never  occur.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the  ha- 
bit of  such  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as  stupid  and 
ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  become. 
The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not  only  incapable  of 
judging ;  and  unless  verp  particular  pains  have  been  taken 
to  render  him  otherwise^  he  is  equally  incapable  of  defend- 
ing his  countiy  in  war,  and  the  uniformity  of  his  lifls  na- 
turally corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him 
regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  ad- 
renturous  life  of  a  soldier."  And  the  writer  proceeds  to 
rontrast  with  this  the  tupedorconditionof  men  in  a  barba- 
•vous  soeiety,  where  life-is  ftill  of  vicissitude  and  interest 
His  reasoning  is  worthy  of  profound  attention.     "  In  such 

•  We  have  been  Informed  that  there  are  In  Suwex  and  Kent  often  a 
Juindred  readers  for  one  copy  of  the  Regit tcr. 


sodeties,**  he  observes,  ^  the  varied  occupations  of  crerT 
man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  his  capacity,  and  inTeni  ex- 
pedients for  removing  difficulties  which  are  continually  oc- 
cnrriag.  Invention  is  kept  alive,  and  the  ndnd  is  not  sol^ 
fered  to  fall  into  that  drowsy  stupidity,  whicli,  in  »  dvilix. 
ed  society,  seems  to  benumb  thfimdewtand  ing  of  almost  all 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  In  those  barbarona  aocietiei, 
as  they  ai«  cidled,  every  man  is  a  warrior.  Every  man, 
too,  is  in  some  measure  a  statesman,  and  can  fiirm  a  toler- 
able judgment  concerning  the  interest  of  the  society,  woA 
the  conduct  of  those  who  govern  it  How  £sr  their  chie6 
are  good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is  obTiom 
to  the  obserration  of  almost  every  single  man  amoog 
them.** 

The  author  of  the  WeaUh  of  Nations  pursues  the 
parallel  between  the  barbarian  and  the  citizen  of 
a  highly  civilized  state,  doomed  to  spend  his  exis- 
tence  in  moulding  a  brick  or  pointing  a  pin,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Radicalism  ;  and  proves  the  necessity 
of  the  State  caring  for  the  education  of  its  de. 
graded,  human  machines.  With  his  argument  for 
training  all  the  people  to  military  exercises, 
thereby  rendering  only  a  very  small  standing  ar. 
my  necessary,  we  shall  not  now  interfere ;  but  we 
could  not  conclude  the  above  desultory  remarks 
with  any  thing  more  apposite  than  the  concludon 
of  his  reasons  for  educating  all  the  people,  and 
making  their  education  what  America,  Prussia, 
France,  Sweden,  and  even  Austria  have  done — the 
business  of  the  State.  It  includes  his  closing  re- 
marks on  martial  training : — 

<<  Even  though  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  were  of  no 
use  towards  the  defence  of  the  society,  yet,  to  prevent  tiiat 
sort  of  mental  mutilation,  deformity,  and  wretdiednf, 
which  cowardice  necessarily  involves  in  it,  from  apreadinf 
themsdves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people^  would 
still  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Government ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  deserve  its  most  serious  at- 
tention to  prevent  a  leprosy,  or  other  loathsome  and  <»flc»- 
sive  disease,  though  neither  mortal  nor  dangenms,  ft«m 
spreading  itself  among  them,  though  perhaps  no  otiicr 
public  good  might  result  from  such  attention,  beside  the 
prevention  of  so  great  a  public  evil.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity,  which,  in  a 
civilized  society,  seem  so  frequently  to  benumb  the  under- 
standings of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A  man,  with- 
out the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  mora  contemptible  than  even  a  coward ;  and 
seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in  a  still  more  essen- 
tial part  of  the  character  of  human  nature.  Though  the 
State  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  instructkm  oi 
the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people,  it  would  still  deserve  its 
attention  that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed. 
The  State,  however,  derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage 
ftxmi  their  instruction.  The  more  they  are  instructed  the 
less  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  soper- 
stition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations^  frequently  occasion 
the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed  and  int^ligent 
people,  besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than 
an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.** 

Tlie  rest  of  the  argument  has  become  trite  in 
our  day,  in  which  no  question  has  been  illustrated 
with  more  force  and  ingenuity  than  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  the  people.  It  now  remains 
to  act,  and  the  people  themselves  are  acting. 
Need  we  say  how  fervently  we  hope  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  mechanics  of  Manchester  may  be 
followed  far  and  wide';  and  how  cordially  we  wish 
success  to  a  design,  which,  though  it  should  even 
fail,  it  is  so  creditable  to  have  formed. 
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A  CHAPTER  FOR  MARTINMAS  TERM. 

MAID  SERVANTS. 

^Trose  who  complain  of  EngU^  (and  Sootdi)  aeiraati,  do 
i^  In  ignorance,  having  none  other  to  compare  them  with  ; 
mud  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  good  and  eril  ia  by 
comparison.  I  hare  rambled  half  over  the  earth*8  surface^ 
and  beg  to  assure  the  good  ladies,  who  labour  under  the 
delusion  about  the  badness  of  servants,  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  parody  Alfred  Tennyson*s  beautiful  song,)  that 

*'  There  are  no  maids  like  Englith  maidi, 
Sodi  wotting  maidt  ai  they  be." 

In  the  United  States,  good  servants  may  be  had,  but  they 
must  be  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages  than  in 
England,  and  they  must  be  treated  much  more  like  human 
^beings.  The  black  slaves  of  the  American  continent  and 
isles  are  not  so  obedient,  so  humble,  as  the  ft-ee  English 
domestics.  The  Indians  who  compose  the  servants  of  Peru 
Are  virtually,  though  not  legally,  slaves;  and  they  are 
stupid  and  sullen.  In  most  of  the  coimtdes  of  Spanish 
America,  the  domestics  are  divided  into  two  classes,  cri(^^ 
€ias  and  tervientet.  The  former  are  uegrcsses,  either  slaves 
or  free ;  they  arc  occupied  in  coarse  labours,  such  as  cook- 
-ery,  &c  The  latter  are  whites  in  appearance,  though  from 
some  tinge  of  black  or  Indian  blood  they  rank  as  mulatas 
or  chinas^  With  the  exception  of  sitting  down  to  the  same 
table,  and  intermarrying,  they  are  treated  precisely  as  if 
they  were  part  of  the  family,  and  their  duties  are  confined 
to  the  lighter  parts  of  household  work,  sewing,  &c.  An 
English  maid-servant  going  to  those  countries,  as  she  is  of 
^rhite  blood,  if  she  be  at  all  educated,  becomes  a  lady  in 
Tank,  unless  die  is  obliged  to  continue  a  menial,  which  is 
rarely  the  case,  especially  if  she  happen  to  be  pretty,  for 
ahe  gets  married ;  but  she  rarely  acquires  the  grace  and 
sweetness  of  modulation,  in  the  sound  of  the  voice,  pecu- 
liar to  all  Spanish  women ;  and  of  which  the  very  negres- 
jet  teem  half  to  partake.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  where  ser- 
Tants  are  scarce,  I  have  known  a  negress  hired  by  an  Eng. 
liah  family  in  the  morning,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings 
per  month,  and  in  the  evening  present  herself  in  the  sitting 
room,  caparisoned  in  china  crape  and  silk  stockings — not 
to  ask  leave — but  to  give  notice— that  she  was  going  to 
flwas.  The  English  fkmily  being  greenhorns,  refiued  per- 
minion,  and  quarrelled  ere  I  could  interfere.  Tiie  conse- 
qnenoe  was,  that  the  dark-skinned  lady  gave  warning,  re- 
eeived  her  day*s  wages,  and  quitted  her  place,  all  in  five 
miontes.  The  ftmily  grew  wiser  subsequently.  Two  un- 
gainly, gawky,  boarding-school  importations,  who  arrived 
at  the  same  town  with  "  Pa,*"  after  duly  taking  lessons  in 
iMosekeeping  under  a  maiden  aunt,  were  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  Pa*s  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  got  one, 
tlMy  hired  a  servant,  a  mulata  woman ;  to  whom  the  first 
ardet  they  gave,  in  broken  Spanish,  was — to  scour  all  the 
floors  of  the  house.  The  mulata,  who  had  never  heard 
of  such  doings,  was  horrified,  and  flatly  refused ;  the  dam. 
sels  insisted,  and  the  dingy  lady  quitted  her  new  situation. 
She  spread  the  report  of  the  strange  ways  of  the  strangers 
fiir  and  wide,  and  not  a  servant  could  they  get  for  love  or 
money.  Nothing  daunted,  these  lengthy,  patterns  of  good 
hoQieholdcry  resolved  to  perform  the  scrubbing  in  propria 
perwona.  Aprons  were  made,  and  they  **^  downed  on  their 
knees**  to  the  task  of  shaming  the  -handmaidens  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  result  was,  they  caught  a  violent  cold  each, 
and  after  three  days*  futile  labour  they  discovered,  that—, 
tiled  floors  were  better  without  scrubbing.  They  also 
grew  wiser  in  time.  There  is  one  remarkable  difference 
between  the  servants  of  England  and  the  servants  of  the 
Continent,  both  of  Europe  and  America.  The  former  are 
for  the  most  part  merely  hirelings,  whose  interest,  as  they 
themselves  ooncdve,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  their 
employers.  The  Utter  are,  with  few  exceptions,  attached 
by  a  stronger  bond  than  their  mere  wages,  to  their  masters 
and  mistresses.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  known  to 
peril  Hie  and  limb  in  their  service ;  and  even  with  slaves 
this  has  frequently  been  the  case.  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
the  English  treat  their  servants  with  all  possible  hauteur, 


as  if  they  were  not  of  the  same  creation  as  themselves ; 
and  endeavotu-,  on  all  occasions,  to  draw  as  broad  a  line 
as  possible  between  them.  The  foreigners,  on  the  contrary, 
treat  their  servants  as  human  beings,  and  there  is  a  great 
interest  mutually  felt  in  each  other*s  afiQurs.  «  Keep  the 
servants  at  a  proper  distance,  my  dear,**  is  the  lesson  of  an 
English  mother  to  her  children ;  and  after  that,  she  too 
frequently  leaves  her  children  to  be  managed  and  brou^hj^ 
up  by  the  despised  servants.  Unfortunately,  too  great  is 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  childvsn  apart  from  the  ser- 
vants ;  for  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  are  treated  begets 
many  vices,  which  would  be  perpetuated  in  the  children ; 
for  nature  is  fond  of  types,  and  readily  takes  a  lesson  of 
evil  as  well  as  good.  Even  external  appearance  has  some 
eflect;  and  were  I  the  proprietor  of  a  family  of  children,  I 
should  insist  on  all  the  nursery  maids  being  as  handsome, 
as  well  as  good,  as  they  could  be  got.  Jealousy,  the  same 
passion  which  impels  Mrs.  Grundy  to  keep  her  servants  at 
a  distance,  also  impels  her  to  select  them  of  the  most  ugly 
kind,  and,  consequently,  her  children  take  after  them. 
Poor  nnfortunate  woman  t  how  she  suffers  for  her  short* 
sightedness.— «/t(nlta  Redivivus, 

English  servants  abroad,  notwithstanding,  the  comfor 
they  enjoy,  and  though  travelling  as  it  were  en  familie, 
must  be  struck  with  the  ease  and  familiar  footing  on  which 
foreigners  live  with  their  domestics,  compared  with  tlio 
distance  and  reserve  with  which  they  are  treated.  The 
housemaid  (la  bonne)  sits  down  in  the  room,  or  walks 
abreast  with  yon  in  the  street ;  and  the  valet,  who  waits 
behind  his  master*s  chair  at  table,  gives  monsieur  his  advice 
or  opinion  without  being  asked  for  it.  We  need  not  won- 
der  at  this  fomiliarity  and  freedom,  when  we  consider  that 
those  who  allowed  it  could  (formerly,  at  least,  when  the 
custom  began)  send  those  who  transgressed  but  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  the  Bastile  or  the  galleys  at  their  plea- 
sure. The  license  was  attended  with  impunity.  With  us 
the  law  leaves  less  to  discretion ;  and,  by  interposing  a  real 
independence  (and  plea  of  right)  between  the  servant  and 
master,  does  away  with  the  appearance  of  it  on  the  iur&ce 
of  maimers.  The  insolence  and  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy 
fell  more  on  the  tradespeople  and  mechanics,  who  were 
attached  to  them  by  a  semblance  of  feudal  ties.  Thus  an 
upstart  lady  of  quality  (an  imitator  of  the  old  school) 
would  not  deign  to  speak  to  a  milliner  while  fitting  on 
her  dress,  but  gave  her  orders  to  her  waiting-woman  to 
tell  her  what  to  do.  Can  we  wonder  at  twenty  Reigns  qf 
TVrror  to  e/&ce  such  a  feeling  ? — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
Temptations  to  which  Servant  GinLs  are  Ex- 
posed.— ^We  copy  the  following  observations,  written  by  a 
lady,  and,  as  we  think,  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
have  the  well-being  of  such  young  persons  so  much  in  their 
power — almost  at  their  mercy :— **  Servants  have,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  vanities  and  desires  natural 
to  humanity ;  but  while  they  administer  to  them  in  othert}, 
they  are  compelled  to  control  them  in  themselves.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  do  not  surely  need  the  aggrava- 
tion they  often  meet  with  from  arrogance  and  irritability. 
Goaded  humanity  oftoi  bears  much  ere  it  falls  from  virtue ; 
many  and  bitter  are  the  pangs  of  hunger  often  felt  before  the 
hand  is  extended  in  an  act  of  f^ony.  Many  a  young  and 
preUy  girl  tries  the  effect  of  a  ribbon  at  her  mistress's  toilet, 
and  sighs  to  think  how  little  the  can  command  to  aid  the 
beauty  with  which  she  seeks  to  charm  her  lover.  Many 
living  in  families  in  which  they  ei\joy  plenty,  have  parents, 
sisters,  brothers,  perhaps  children^  wanting  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  None  but  stoics  will  deny  that  these 
are  trials— trials  of  no  common  order,  and  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, of  continual  recurrence — the  appealing  want  or  wo, 
the  temptations  are  perpetually  present.  What  then,  is 
there  to  assure  virtue  thus  vibrating  between  contending 
impulses?  What  but  kindness  and  considovtion,  whtc^ 
will  twine  stronger  cords  arcmnd  the  heart  of  the  dependent 
than  suspicion  and  penalty  ever  fabricated  to  bind  the  de- 
linquent** .^..^ 
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THE  BAROMETER. 
It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  indices  of  the  barometer 
are  as  easily  to  be  understood,  at  a  glance,  as  the  handle 
of  a  clock  ;  and  men  who  do  not  understand  the  instru- 
ment,  or  ladies  who  hare  a  great  washing,  or  a  party  of 
pleasure  depending  upon  what  they  reckon  its  flattering 
faithless  promise,  are  often  ready  to  vent  their  indignation 
at  bad  weather  by  smashing  the  barometer,  and  deliyering 
up  its  maker  a  sacrifice  to  that  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Air,  whose  caprices,  he  seems  so  ill  to  understand.  About 
this  season,  when  the  weather  becomes  so  fickle,  the  baro- 
meter lies  under  peculiar  odium,  but  no  one  stops  to  en- 
quire whether  the  instrument  suspended  in  his  parlour,  be 
one  constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  or  a  bauble,  with 
a  gaudy  outside  to  catch  the  vulgar,  and  give  rise  to  what 
learned  people  call, 

TULOAR  ERRORS   RESPECTIKO  THE  BAROMETER. 

We  shall  see  what  Dr.  I^rdner  says  of  these  mistakes, 
and  of  the  misleading  directions  engraved  on  the  hawked 
cheap  instruments. 

The  barometer  has  been  called  a  weather-glass.  Rules 
are  attempted  to  be  established,  by  which,  from  the  height 
of  the  mercury,  the  coming  state  of  the  weather  may  be 
predicted,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  words  "  Rain," 
« Fair,"  « Changeable,"  "  Frott/*  &c  engraved  on  the 
scale  attached  to  common  domestic  barometers,  as  if,  when 
the  mercury  stands  at  the  height  marked  by  these  words, 
the  weather  is  always  subject  to  the  vicissitude  expressed  by 
them.  These  marks  are,  however,  entitled  to  no  attention ; 
and  it  is  only  surprising  to  find  their  use  continued  in  the 
piesent  times,  when  knowledge  is  so  widely  difiFiised.  They 
are,  in  fact,  to  be  ranked  scarcely  above  the  vasf  steUarwn^ 
or  astrological  almanack.  Two  barometers,  one  near  the 
level  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the  other  on  the  heights  of 
Hampstead,  will  difier  by  half  an  inch  ;  the  latter  being 
always  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  former.  If  the  words, 
therefore,  engraved  upon  the  plates  are  to  be  relied  on, 
similar  changes  of  weather  could  never  happen  at  these  two 
situations.  But  what  is  even  more  absurd,  such  a  scale 
would  inform  us  that  the  weather  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
bnilding,  such  as  St.  PauFs,  must  always  be  different  from 
the  weather  at  the  top  of  it  It  is  observed  that  changes  of 
weather  are  indicated,  not  hy  the  wiiual  height  of  the  mer- 
oury,  but  by  its  ehange  of  height, — One  of  the  most  general, 
though  not  absolutely  invariable,  rules  is,  that  when  the 
mercury  is  very  low,  and  thei«fore  the  atmosphere  very 
light,  high  winds  and  stoi-ms  may  be  expected.  The  fbl- 
lowing  niles  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent : — I.  GeneriUly  the  rising  of  the  mercury 
indicates  the  approach  <^  fair  weather  ;  the  fatting  of  it 
shows  the  approaeh  of  foul  weather.  2.  In  stUtry  weather 
the  fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  wmng  thunder.  In 
winter,  the  rise  (^  the  mercury  intUeates  frost.  In  frost. 
Us  fall  indicates  thaw  ;  and  its  rise  imUoates  snow.  3. 
Whatever  change  of  weather  suddenly  follows  a  ehange 
in  the  barometer  may  be  expected  to  last  but  a  shott  Hme. 
—Thus,  if  fair  weather  follow  immediately  the  rise  of  the 
mercury,  there  will  be  very  little  of  It ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  if  foul  weather  follow  the  fidl  of  the  mercury,  it  will 
last  but  a  short  time.  4.  If  ftur  weather  continue  for  se- 
veral days,  during  which  the  mercury  continiially  fiiUs,  a 
long  continuance  of  Hool  weather  will  probably  ensue ; 
and  again,  if  foul  weather  coatiniM  ibr  several  days,  while 
the  mercury  continually  rises,  a  long  succession  of  Mr 
weather  will  probably  succeed,  ft.  A  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled state  in  the  mercurial  column  indicates  changeable 
weather.  The  domestic  barometer  would  become  a  much 
more  useful  instrument,  if,  instead  of  the  words  usually 
engraved  on  the  plate,  a  short  list  of  the  best  established 
rules,  such  as  the  abov^  accompanied  it,  which  might  be 
either  engraved  on  the  plate^  or  printed  on  a  card.  It  would 
be  right,  however,  to. express  th^  rules  only  with  that  de- 
gree of  probability  which  observation  of  past  phenomena 


has  juBtified..^There  is  no  rule  respecting  these  tiSectm  -wfakk 
will  hold  good. 

THE  THERMOMETER. 
Fahrenheit. — ^The  first  who  succeeded  in  oonstx'aictiag 
thermometers  with  adequate  skill  was  Fahrenheit.  Tkis 
ingenious  man  had  been  a  merchant  at  Dantzic,  and  tbro«^ 
misfortune  failed  in  business ;  but  having  a  good  tsste  fmr 
mechanics,  he  removed  into  Holland,  and  settled  as  a  plu- 
losophical  instrument  maker  at  Amsterdam.  He 
with  spirit  of  wine  thermometers,  which  he  formed 
smaller  and  neater  than  had  been  attempted  b^bre. 
ho  soon  preferred  quick-silver ;  and  having  found  it  to  ex- 
pand from  freezing  water  to  blood  heat,  about  60  parts  m 
10,000,  he  assumed  the  number  64,  and  obtained  tlie  d». 
grees  by  repeated  bisections.  In  this  practice  he  was  cou" 
firmed,  on  observing  what  he  considered  as  extreme  cmid, 
to  descend  just  through  half  that  q>ace,  or  32  degreesL 
Prom  a  mixture  of  water,  ice,  and  sal  ammoniac,  the  acal» 
commenced;  32  degrees  were  allotted  for  the  interval  to 
ice-water,  and  64  more  for  the  ascent  to  blood  heat.  But 
he  afterwards  enlarged  the  range,  and  assumed  another 
point  from  the  limit  of  boiling  water,  whidi  he  placed  ac 
the  2 1 2th  degree  in  the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  thoa^ 
liable  to  some  variation  from  the  change  of  barometric 
pressure.  Such  was  now  his  confidence  in  the  delicacy  of 
the  construction,  that  he  proposed  the  thermometer  as  axi 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  heights  of  mountains  fraoa 
the  depressed  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  a  very  simple 
method,  which  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wollaston. 


Mak  iters.— D'Arohenhcdtz,  in  his  Tableau  de  rAn^^ 
terre,  asserts  that  an  <<  Englishman  may  be  disoovered  an  j 
where  if  he  be  observed  at  table^  because  he  places  his  fink 
upon  the  left  side  of  his  plate ;  a  Frenchman  by  using  the 
fork  alone  without  the  knife ;  and  a  German  by  planting 
it  perpendicularly  into  his  plate ;  and  a  Russian  by  uaag 
it  as  a  tooth-pick.**  Holding  the  fork  is  a  national  rnyt^M% 
and  nations  are  characterized  by  their  peculiarity  in  the 
use  of  the  fork  at  table.  Umbrellas,  in  my  youth,  wen 
not  ordinary  things ;  few  but  the  macaronis  of  the  day,  as 
the  dandies  were  then  called,  would  venture  to  display  thsna. 
For  a  long  while  it  was  not  usual  for  men  to  carry  them 
without  incurring  the  brand  of  effeminacy,  and  they  wete 
vulgarly  considered  as  the  characteristics  of  a  person  wbosB 
the  mob  hugely  disliked,  namely,  a  mincing  Frencfamaa ! 
At  first,  a  single  umbrella  seems  to  have  been  kept  at  a 
coffee-house  for  some  extraordinary  occasion — lent  as  a 
coach  or  chair  in  a  heavy  shower,  but  not  commonly  caiv 
ried  by  the  walkers.  The  Female  Tatler  advertises,  <<  the 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  custom-house,  who^  in 
fear  of  rain,  borrowtnl  the  umbrella  from  Wilks*  Coffu- 
house,  shall  the  next  time  be  welcome  to  the  naaid*s  pat- 
tens.^ An  umbrella,  carried  by  a  man,  was  obviously  thea 
considered  as  extreme  effeminacy.  As  late  as  in  1778>  one 
John  Macdonald,  a  footman,  who  has  written  his  own  11  fi^ 
infoims  us,  that  when  he  used  *'  a  fine  silk  umbrella,  which 
he  had  brought  from  Spain,  he  could  not  with  any  comfort 
to  himself  use  it ;  the  people  calling  out,  '  Frenchman  1 
why  don*t  you  get  a  coach  P*  **  The  fact  was  that  the 
hackney-coachmen  and  the  chairmen  joining  with  the  tme 
esprit  de  corps,  were  clamorous .  against  this  portentous 
rival.  This  fbotman,  in  1776,  gives  us  further  informatian. 
'<  At  this  time  there  were  no  umbrellas  worn  in  London, 
except  in  noblemen's  and  gentlemen^s  houses,  where  there 
was  a  lai^  one  hung  in  the  hall  to  hold  over  a  lady  or 
gentleman,  if  it  rained  between  the  door  and  their  car- 
riage.**  His  sister  was  compelled  to  quit  his  arm  one  day 
from  the  abuse  he  drew  down  on  himscdf  and  his  umbrella. 
But  he  adds,  that  «  he  persisted  for  three  months  till  they 
took  no  further  notice  of  tills  novelty.  Foreigners  begaa 
to  use  theirs,  and  thm  the  English.  Now  it  is  become  a 
great  trade  in  London.**  This  fbotman,  if  he  does  not  arro- 
gate  too  much  to  his  own  confidence,  was  the  first  man  dis- 
tinguished by  canying  and  using  a  silken  umbrella.  He 
is  the  founder  of  a  most  populous  school.  The  state  of  our 
populatiou  might  now  in  some  degree  be  ascertained  by  tlie 
number  of  umbrellas — New  ^Monthly  Magazine. 
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MEMORABLE  BATTLES. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ROKCEflVALLES. 

nPuc  Pyrenees,  extending  in  a  continnous  line  trom.  the 
Aay  of  Biscay  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  rise  in  a 
long^  straight  ridge,  the  superior  points  of  which  are  but  a  few 
yardfl  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,    in  the  highest 
p&r  C  of  the  chain  there  are  occasional  apertures ;  and  from  the 
nuun  body  of  the  momntains,  long  masses  of  inferior  hills 
are  projected  into  the  plain  ooimtry  on  either  side,  decreas- 
ing in  height  as  they  proceed,  till  they  become  impercqiti- 
1>ly  blended  with  the  lerel  gronnd  around.    Between  these 
steep  natural  bdttresses,  narrow  yalleys,  sometimes  spread. 
in^   out  into  grand  basins,  sometimes  straitened  into  de- 
Ues  of  a  f^w  yards  in  width,  wind  on  towards  the  only 
passes  f^m  one  country  to  another.     The  roads,  skirting 
along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  which,  to  the  present  day,  are 
frequently  involred  in  immense  and  trackless  woods,  have 
always  beneath  them  a  mountain  torrent,  above  which 
they  are  raised,  as  on  a  terrace,  upon  the  top  of  high  and 
rug^ged  precipices.     A  thousand  difficulties  beset  the  way 
on  eyery  side,  and  nature  has  surrounded  the  path  with 
every  means  of  ambush  and  concealment.     Mounted  on 
heavy  horses*  and  loaded  with  a  complete  armour  of  iron, 
the  soldiers  of  Charlemagne  returned  from  their  victorious 
expedition  into  Spain,  and  entered  the  gorges  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, Mdthout  ever  dreaming  that  an  enemy  beset  their  foot- 
steps.    The  monarch  himself  with  the  first  division  of  his 
host,  was  suffered  to  pass  unmolested ;  but  when  the  second 
body  of  the  Francs,  following  leisurely  at  a  considerable 
distance,  had  entered  thfe  wild  and  narrow  valley  called 
the  Roseida  Vallis,  (now  Ronccsvalles,^  the  woods  and 
mountains  around  them  suddenly  bristled  into  life,  and 
they  were  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  perfidious  Gascons, 
whose  light  arms,  distant  arrows,  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  gave  them  every  advantage  over  their  opponents. 
In  tumult  and  concision  the  Francs  were  driven-  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pass,  embarrassed  both  by  their  arms  and 
baggage.     The  Gascons  pressed  them  on  every  point,  and 
slaughtered  them  like  a  herd  of  deer,  singling  them  out 
Tritfa  their  arrou^  from  above,  and  rolling  down  the  rocks 
upon  their  heads.     Never  wanting  in  courage,  the  Francs 
fought  to  the  last  man,  and  died  unconquered.     Rolando 
and  his  companions,  after  a  thousand  deeds  of  valour,  were 
slain  with  the  rest ;  and  the  Gascons,  satiated  with  carnage, 
and,  rich  in  plunder,  dispersed  among  the  mountains,  leav- 
ing Charlemagne  to  seek  fbr  immediate  vengeance  in  vain. 
The  hattle  mast  have  'been  fierce  and  long,  and  the  straggle 
great,  though  unequal ;  for,  during  the  lapse  of  many  cen- 
turies, tradition  has  hung  about  the  spot,  and  the  memory 
of  Rolando  and  his  companions  is  consecrated  in  a  thousand 
shapes  throughout  the  country.     Part  of  his  armour  has 
there  given  name  to  a  flower ;  the  stroke  of  his  sword  is 
shown  upon  the  mountains ;  the  tales  and  superstitions  of 
the  district  are  replete  with  his  exploits  and  with  his  fame  $ 
snd  even  had  not  Ariosto,  on  the  slight  basis  which  history 
affords,    raised  up  the  splendid  structure  of  an  immortal 
poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  name  of  Rolando,  that  name 
%rou!d  stifl  have  been  repeated  through  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  omimenteJ  with  all  the  fictions  of  a  thou- 
sand  years.— /awf*'*  History  of  Charlemagne. 

THE   BATTLI  OF    THBRMOPVLJB. 

It  WES  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  Spartans,  headed  by 
Leonidas,  marched  in  a  close  battalion  towards  the  Persian 
samp,  with  reseotment  heightened  by  despair.  Their  fory  was 
temUe,  and  rendered  still  more  destmctive  throng  the  defect 
of  barbarian  diseipltM ;  fbr  the  Persians  having  neither  advanc- 
ed guards,  nor  a  watchword,  nor  ooofidMoe  in -each  other,  were 
incapable  of  adopting  such  sMasores  for  defence^  as  the  sodden 
•nier>^cy  requu-ed.  Many  feU  by  the  Grecian  spear,  but 
much  greater  maUitudes  by  the  mistakan  rage  of  their  own 
troops,  by  whom,  in  the  midst  of  this  blind  confusion,  they 
c^uld  not  be  distingoished  firum  enemies.  The  Greeks,  wearied 
with  sbuightar,  penetrated  to  the  royal  pavilion ;  but  there  the 
first  alarm  of  noise  had  been  readily  percehred,  amidst  the  pro. 
found  silence  and  tranquillity  tirhich  usaally  reigned  in  the  tent 
of  Xerxes  \  tlie  great  k|gg  had  immediately  escaped,  with  his 


favourite  attendants,  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  encampment. 
Even  there,  idl  was  tumult,  and  horror,  and  despair ;  the  ob- 
scurity of  night  increasing  the  terror  of  the  Persians^  who  no 
longer  doubted  that  the  detachment  conducted  by  Bpialtes  had 
been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious  Greek ;  and  that  the  enemy, 
reinforced  by  new  numbers,  now  co-operated  with  the  traitor, 
and  seized  the  opportunity  of  assailing  their  camp,  after  it  had 
been  deprived  ot  the  division  of  Hydames,  its  principal  orna- 
ment and  defence. 

The  approach  of  day  discovered  to  the  Persians  a  dreadfu 
scene  of  carnage ;  but  it  also  diijcovered  to  them,  that  their 
fears  had  multiplied  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  retreat- 
ad  in  dose  order  to  the  straits  of  Thermopyl*.      Xerxes, 
stimulated  by  the  fury  of  revenge,  gave  orders  to  pursue  them ; 
and  his  terrmed  troops  were  rather  driven  than  led  to  the  attack, 
by  the  ofiioers  who  marehed  behind  the  several  divbions,  and 
compelled  them  to  advance  by  menaces,  stripes,  and  blows. 
The  Grecians,  animated  by  their  late  success,  and  persuaded 
that  they  could  not  possibly  escape  death  on  the  arrival  of  those 
who  approached  by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely  halted  in  the 
widest  part  of  the  pasik  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  anemy. 
The  shock  was  dreadful,  and  the  battle  was^  maintained  on  tlie 
side  of  the  Greeks  with  persevering  intrepidity  and  desperate 
valour.     After  their  spears  were  blunted  or  broken,  they  attack- 
ed sword  in  hand,  and  tlieir  short,  but  raawy  and  well-tempered 
weapons,  made  an  incredible  havoc    Their  process  was  mark- 
ed by  a  line  of  blood,  when  a  barbarian  dart  pierced  the  hear^ 
of  Leonidas.     The  contest  was  no  longer  for  victory  and  glory, 
btti  for  the  sacred  remains  of  then:  king.     Four  times  they  db- 
pelled  the  thickest  groups  of  Persians,  but  as  their  unexampled 
valour  was  carrying  ofi"  the  inestimable  prize,  the  hostile  bat- 
talions were  seen  descending  the  hill,  under  the  conduct  of 
Epialtes.     It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  last  effort  of 
generous  despair.    With  close  order  and  resolute  minds,  the 
Greeks,  all  collected  in  themselves^  retired  to  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait,  and  took  post  behind  the  Phodan  wall,  on  a 
rising  ground,  where  a  lion  of  stone  was  aflerwards  erected  in 
honour  of  Leonidas.    As  they  performed  this  movement,  fortune 
willing  to  afford  every  occasion  to  display  their  illustrious  merit, 
obliged  them  to  contend  at  once  a^nit  open  force  and  secret 
treachery.    The  Thebans,  whom  Tear  had  liitU^to  restrained 
from  defection,  seized  the  present  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and 
improaching  the  Persians  with  outstretched  arms,  declared  that 
they  had  always  been  their  friends ;  that  their  republic  had  sent 
earth  and  water,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  submission  to 
Xerxes.     As  they  approached  to  surrender  themselves,  many 
perished  by  the  darts  of  the  barbarians ;  the  remainder  saved  a 
perishing  life,  by  submitting  to  eternal  mfamy.  Meanwhile  the  La- 
cedffimouians  and  Thespians  were  assaulted  on  all  sides.     The 
nearest  of  the  enemy  beat  down  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the 
breaches.     Their  temerity  was  punished  by  insUnt  death.     In 
thb  Ust  struggle  every  Grecian  showed  the  most  heroic  courage ; 
yet  if  we  b^ve  the  unanimous  report  of  some  Thessalians, 
and  others  who  survived  the  engagement,  the  SparUn  Dioneces 
deserved  the  prise  of  vak>nr.     When  it  was  observed  to  hira, 
that  the  Persian  arrows  were  so  numerous,  that  they  intercepted 
the  light  of  the  sun,  he  said  it  was  a  favourable  arcumstance, 
because  the  Greeks  now  fought  in  the  shade.    The  brothers  Al . 
pheus  and  Maron  are  likewise  particularized  fbr  their  generous 
contempt  of  death,  and  for   their  distinguished  valour  and 
activity  in  the  service  of  their  country.    What  these,  and  other 
virtues,  could  aeoomplish,  the  Greeks,  both  as  individuals,  and 
.in  a  body,  had  aUeady  performed ;  but  it  became  impossible  tor 
them  bnger  to  reaist  the  impetuosity  and  weight  of  the  darte, 
and  arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons,  which  were  conunually 
poured  upon  them  ;  and  they  were  finally  not  destroyed  or  ocm- 
quered,  but  buried  under  a  trophy  of  Persian  arms.    1  wo 
munuments  were  afterwards  erected  near  the  spot  where  tlwy 
feU;   the  inscription  of  the  first  anaomieed  the  valour  ot  a 
handful  of  Greeks,  who  had  iwisted  three  millions  of  barbarians : 
the  second  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  contained  these 
memorable  words :  "Go,  atmager,  sad  declare  to  the  Laced»- 
monians,  that  we  died  hers  in  obodienoe  to  their  diviae  laws. 

THK   BAVrLB  OF  MAaATUOH,  AMD  DKFBAT  OF  THB  PBESlANfc 

The  continual  dread  of  tyranU  had  taught  the  jealous  repub- 
lican of  Greece  to  blend,  on  every  occasion,  their  civil  with 
their  military  institutions.  Governed  by  Uiis  prmcipl*^  the  Athe- 
nians, elected  ten  generals,  who  were  invested,  each  m  his  turn, 
with  the  supreme  command.  This  r^ulation  was  extremely  un- 
favourable to  that  unity  of  design  which  ought  to  pervade  all  the 
successive  operations  of  an  army ;  an  inconvenience  which  struck 
the  discerning  ramd  of  Arbtide-s  who  on  this  occasion  displayed 
the  first  openings  of  his  illustrious  character.  The  day  approach^ 
ing  when  it  betoi^  to  him  to  assume  the  Miccessive  command. 
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lie  generously  yielded  his  authority  to  the  approved  valour  ami 
experience  of  Miltiudes.  The  other  ^eneials  followed  this 
magnanimous  example,  sacrificing  the  dictates  of  private  ambi. 
tion  to  the  interest  and  ^lorv  of  their  country ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  exerting,  un- 
controlled,  the  utmost  vigour  of  hit  genius. 

Lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  he  chose 
for  his  camp  the  declivity  of  a  hifl,  distant  abont  a  mile  from 
the  encampment  of  the  enemy.  The  intermediate  space  he 
caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  the  branches  ana  trunks 
of  trees,  in  order  to  interrupt^  the  motion,  and  break  the  order 
of  the  Persian  cavalry,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  pre- 
caution, seemed  to  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  acting 
in  the  engagement.  In  the  morning  his  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the  bravest  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  warriors  of  Platsa,  and  in 
the  middle  the  slaves,  who  had  been  admitted  on  this  occasion 
to  the  honour  of  bearing  arms.  By  weakening  his  centre,  the 
least  valuable  part,  he  extended  his  front  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  his  rear  was  defended  by  the  hill  above  meotioned, 
which,  verging  round  to  meet  the  sea,  likewise  covered  his 
right ;  his  left  was  flanked  by  a  Iidce  or  marsh.  Datis,  although 
he  perceived  the  skilful  disposition  of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too 
confident  in  the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  dechne  the 
engagement,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  the  contest  before  the  expected  auxiliaries  could  arrive 
from  rcloponnesus.  When  the  Athenians  saw  the  enemy  in 
Inotion,  they  ran  down  the  hill  with  unusual  ardour,  to  encoun- 
ter them ;  a  circumstance  which  proceeded  perhaps  from  their 
lugerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been  attended  witli 
the  good  conseqnence  of  shortening  the  time  of  their  exposure 
to  the  slings  and  darts  of  the  barbarians. 

The  two  armies  closed;  the  battle  was  rather  fierce  than 
long.  The  Persian  sword  and  Scythian  hatchet  penetrated,  or 
cut  down,  the  centre  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the  two  wings, 
which  composed  the  main  strength  of  the  Grecian  army,  broke, 
routed,  and  put  to  flighty  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the 
enemy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  vancjuished,  they  closed  the 
extremities,  and  attacked  the  barbarians  who  had  penetrated 
their  centre.  The  Grecian  spear  overcame  all  opposition ;  the 
bravest  of  tlie  Persians  pen»hed  in  the  field  ;  tlie  remainder 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter ;  and  such  was  their  terror 
and  surprise,  that  they  sought  for  refuge,  not  in  their  camp, 
but  in  their  ships.  The  banislied  tyrant  of  Athens  fell  in  the 
eni^agement ;  two  Athenian  generals,  and  about  two  hundred 
citizens,  were  found  among  tne  slain ;  the  Persians  left  six 
thousand  of  their  best  troops  in  the  scene  of  action.  Prtbably 
a  still  greater  number  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  The  Greeks 
follow^  them  to  the  sliore ;  but  the  lightness  of  the  Imrbariao 
armour  favoured  their  escape.  Seven  ships  were  taken ;  the 
rest  sailed  with  a  faTourable  gale,  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium ; 
and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  the  harbour  of  Athens, 
returned  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLtNBEIV. 

It  was  a  summer  evening. 

Old  Kaspnr*s  work  was  done ! 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 
^  Was  sitting  in  the  sun. 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 

His  httlc  grand-child  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterldn 

Roll  something  large  and  round. 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found ; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 
Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  bis  bead,  * 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
*<  *Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,*'  said  be. 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 
'<  I  find  them  in  the  garden,  for 

There's  many  here  about ; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough, 

I'he  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

**  Were  slain  in  the  great  victory." 

<'  Now  tell  us  what  twas  all  about,** 

Young  Petei  kin  he  cries. 
And  little  WiUielmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eye? ; 
•*  Now  tell  us  nil  about  the  war. 
And  what  th<y  killed  etch  other  for.'* 


**  It  was  the  Englisli,*'  Kaspar  cried, 
**^Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  killed  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out. 
But  every  body  said,*'  quoth  he^ 
•*  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 
"  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  bis  dwelling  to  the  grouad. 
And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  bis  wife  and  child  he  6ed, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 
<*  With  fire  and  sword  the  ooontry  roiuid 

Was  wasted  hr  and  wide. 
And  many  a  childin^  mother  then 
And  new- bom  infant  died. 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 
**  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won. 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  ; 
But  thini;s  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

**  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro*  woi^ 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene.*' 
"  Why.  'twas  a  very  wicked  thmg  !** 
Said  little  Wilhelmine. 
<*  Nay~nay~my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
It  was  a  famous  victory. 
<<  And  everv  body  praised  the  duke 

Who  such  a  fight  did  win." 
<*  But  what  ffood  came  of  it  at  last  ?^ 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
<*  Why  that  I  cannot  tell,**  said  he, 
'<  But  'twas  a  famous  victory.*' 


SopTHxr. 


USBFUZi  AND  SCSBlfTXFZC  NOTZCB8. 

Effects  of  Comets.— Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  fbuT  very 
small  planets  have  Utely  been  discovered  to  run  their  eonsea. 
Now,  there  are  several  reasons  which  induce  one  to  admit  thai 
tliese  four  stars,  or  three  of  them  at  least,  at  one  ttnae  feraed 
a  single  planet,  which  was  split  asunder  by  the  shock  of  a 
comet ;  first,  their  disproportioned  smallncss  in  regard  to  the 
other  bodies  of  the  system  ;  secondly,  their  moving  to  doeely 
together ;  thirdly,  their  filling  up,  consistently  with  a  aim|Je 

Eroportion,  which  holds  good  with  all  the  other  planets,  a  large 
iatus ;  fourthly,  the  im  usually  great  eccentricity  and  tndina- 
tion  of  their  orbits,  ^and  particularly  of  two,  Vesta  and  Pallas, 
which  strongly  indicate  a  violent  disturbance;  fifttily,  ^eir 
having  at  one  tune  had  a  pomt  in  space,  from  which  they  might 
all  depart  as  from  a  common  origin ;  and,  lastly,  some  of  ihea 
being  surrounded  with  singularly  large  atmospheres,  as  if  mono- 
polized  from  the  rest,  or  borrowed  from  the  comet  which  stroek 

them Standard,—[Very  alarming  all  this;  and  undeniably 

the  consequence  of  the  R^orm  Bill,  j 

The  Comet.— This  anxiously  expected  visitor  was  seen  tj 
Sir  John  Herschell  early  on  Monday  morning,  the  15th ;  but  it 
is  at  present  too  distant  and  faint  to  be  visible,  excepting  with 
Tcry  superior  instruments.  The  comet  will  be  neanst  the  earth 
about  the  22d  day,  and  pass  its  perihelium  on  the  27th  Novea- 
her. 

Wooi^— The  wool-powers  of  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  and 
rtictilarly  in  the  Asiatic  provmce  of  Astrachan,  have  a  pecu- 
r  method  of  turning  wool  into  fur.  The  lamb^  after  a  fort- 
night's growth,  is  uken  from  the  ewe^  nourished  with  milk 
and  the  best  herbage.,  and  wrapped  up  as  tight  as  possible  in  a 
linen  covering,  which  is  daily  moistened  with  warm  water,  and 
is  occasionally  enlarged  as  the  animal  increases  in  size.  In  this 
manner  the  wool  becrmes  soft  and  cnrlly,  and  is  by  dcjp^cs 
changed  into  shining  and  beautiful  locks.  This  is  tbe  kind  of 
fur  which  passes  uiKler  the  name  of  Astrachan.  and  is  conm- 
dered  on  the  Continent  as  the  most  genteel  lining  lor  winter 

been  attended 


partici 
liir  m 


Similar  trials  with  German  uwep  have  I 
with  the  samesocceH.    The  Saxon  breed  of  sheep  have^  with- 
in  the  last  ten  years,  superseded  the  merinos,  and  their  wool 
is  of  ^perior  quality. 

Discovert  Suirs. — The  house  of  William  Brant  and  Sons, 
of  Archangel,  has  equipped  two  ships  at  its  own  expense — 
commanded  fay  officers  of^tlie  Imperial  Navy— to  sail  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  great  gulf  of  tiie  Icy  Sea,  between  the 
Government  of^  Archangel  and  TobuldcTto  explore  the  eotraDce 
of  the  river  Jenisky.        Jigitized  by  VjL 
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THE  ORIGINAL  STORY  OF  BILL  JONES. 

AS   RELATED  BT   SIR   WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  following  story  was  narrated  to  me  by  my  fHend, 
>f  r.  William  Clerk,  chief  clerk  to  the  Jnry  Court,  Edin- 
'burgli,  when  he  first  learned  it,  now  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  from  a  passenger  in  the  mail  coach.     With  Mr.  Clerk's 
consent.  1  gave  the  story  at  that  time  to  poor  Mat  Lewis, 
^eho  puDlished  it  with  a  ghost-balled  which  he  adjusted  on 
tbc  same  theme.     From  the  minuteness  of  the  original  de- 
tail, howerer,  the  narrative  is  better  calculated  for  prose 
than  Terse ;  and  more  ^ecially,  as  the  friend  to  whom  it 
-wtkM  originally  communicated,  is  one  of  the  most  accurate, 
intelligent,  and  acute  persons  whom  I  have  known  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  I  am  willing  to  preserve  the  precise  story 
in  this  placiB. 

It  was  about  the  eventful  year  1800,  when  the  Emperor 
Paul  laid  his  ill-judged  embargo  on  British  trade,  that  my 
Aiend  Mr.  William  Clerk,  on  a  journey  to  London,  found 
himself  in  company,  in  the  mail  coach,  with  a  seaforing 
man  of  middle  age  and  respectable  appearance,  who  an. 
nounced  himself  as  master  of  a  vessel  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
and  a  sufferer  by  the  embargo.  In  the  course  of  the  desul. 
tory  conversation  which  takes  place  on  such  occasions,  the 
■Wiinan  observed,  in  compliance  with  a  common  superstition, 

**  I  wish  we  may  have  good  luck  on  our  journey there  is 

a  magpie.** — «  And  why  should  that  be  unlucky  ?*•  said 
my  friend — "  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  replied  the  sailor ; 
««  but  all  the  world  agrees  that  one  magpie  bodes  bad  luck 
—two  are  not  so  bad,  but  three  are  the  devil.  I  never  saw 
three  magpies  but  twice,  and  once  I  had  near  lost  my  ves- 
sel, and  the  second  1  fell  from  a  horse,  and  was  hurt." 
This  conversation  led  Mr.  Clerk  to  observe,  that  he  sup- 
posed  he  believed  also  in  ghosts,  since  he  credited  such 
auguries.  «  And  if  I  do,"  said  the  sailor,  « I  may  have  my 
reasons  for  doing  so  ;**  and  he  spoke  this  in  a  deep  and 
serious  manner,  implying  that  he  felt  deeply  what  he  was 
saying.  On  being  further  urged,  he  confessed  that,  if  he 
could  believe  his  own  eyes,  there  was  one  ghost  at  least 
which  he  had  seen  repeatedly.  He  thea  told  his  story  as  I 
now  relate  it. 

Our  mariner  had,  in  his  youth,  gone  mate  of  a  slave 
vessel  from  Liverpool,  of  which  town  he  seemed  to  be  a 
native.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  a  man  of  a  variable 
temper,  sometimes  kind  and  courteous  to  his  men,  but  sub- 
,  ject  to  fits  of  humour,  dislike,  and  passion,  during  which 
he  was  very  violent,  tyrannical,  and  crueL  He  took  a 
particular  dislike  at  one  sailor  aboard,  an  elderly  man, 
called  Bill  Jones,  or  some  other  such  name.  Ho  seldom 
spoke  to  this  person  without  threats  and  abuse,  which  the 
ohi  man,  with  the  license  which  sailors  take  in  merchant 
vessel^  was  very  apt  to  return.  On  one  occasion.  Bill 
Jones  appeared  slow  in  getting  out  on  the  yard  to  hand  a 
sail.  The  captain,  according  to  custom,  abiued  the  seaman 
as  a  lubberly  rascal,  who  got  fat  by  leaving  his  duty  to 
other  people.  The  man  made  a  saucy  answer,  almost 
amounting  to  mutiny,  on  which,  in  a  towering  passion,  the 
captain  ran  down  to  his  cabin,  and  returned  with  a  blun- 
derbuss loaded  with  slugs,  with  which  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  the  supposed  mutineer,  fired,  and  mortally  wounded 
him.  The  man  was  handed  down  from  the  yard,  and 
stretched  on  the  deck,  evidently  dying.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  captain,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  have  done  for  me,  but 
/  will  never  leave  you.**  The  captain,  in  return,  swore 
at  him  for  a  fot  lubber,  and  said  he  would  have  him  thrown 
into  the  slave-kettle,  where  they  made  food  for  the  negroes, 
and  see  how  much  fat  he  had  got.  The  man  died ;  his 
body  was  actually  thrown  into  the  slave-kettle,  and  the 
narrator  observtid,  with  a  neuveU  which  confirmed  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  told,  "  There 
was  not  mnch  fat  about  him  after  alL** 

The  captain  told  the  crew  they  must  keep  absolute 
silence  on  the  subject  of  what  had  passed ;  and  as  the  mate 
wis  not  willing  to  give  an  explicit  and  absolute  promise, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  confined  below.  After  a  day  or  two, 
he  came  to  the  mate,  and  demanded  if  he  had  an  intention 
to  deliver  him  up  for  trial  when  the  vessel  got  home.  The 
inate,  who  was  tired  of  close  confinement  in  that  sultry 


climate,  spoke  his  commander  iUr,  and  obU^ned  his  libarty. 
When  he  mingled  among  the  crew  once  more,  he  found 
them  imprest  with  the  idea,  not  unnatural  In  their  situa- 
tion, that  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  appeared  anumg  them 
when  they  had  a  spell  of  duty,  especially  if  a  sail  was  to 
be  handed,  on  which  occasion  the  spectre  was  sure  to  be 
out  upon  the  yard  before  any  of  the  crew.  The  narrator 
had  seen  tliis  apparition  himself  repeatedly — he  believed 
the  captain  saw  it  also,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it  for 
some  time,  and  the  crew,  terrified  at  the  violent  temper  of 
the  man,  dared  not  call  his  attention  to  it  Thus,  they 
held  on  their  oourse  homeward,  with  great  fear  and  anxiety. 

At  length  the  captain  invited  the  mate,  who  was  now  in 
a  sort  of  favour,  to  go  down  to  the  cabin  and  take  a  glass 
of  grog  with  him.  In  this  interview,  he  assumed  a  very 
grave  and  ahxious  aspect.  **  1  need  not  tell  you,  Jack,** 
he  said,  **  what  sort  of  hand  we  have  got  on  board  with  us 
-*He  told  me  he  would  never  leave  me,  and  he  has  kept 
his  word.-.Yoa  only  see  him  now  and  then,  but  he  is  al- 
ways by  my  side,  and  never  out  of  my  sight.  At  this  very 
moment  I  see  him — I  am  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  leave  you.'* 

The  mate  replied,  that  his  leaving  the  vessel  while  out  of 
the  sight  of  any  land  was  impossible.  He  advised,  that 
if  the  captain  apprehended  any  bad  consequences  from 
what  had  happened,  he  should  run  for  the  west  of  France 
or  Ireland,  and  there  go  ashore,  and  leave  him,  the  mate, 
to  carry  the  vessel  into  Liverpool.  The  captain  only  shook 
his  head  gloomily,  and  reiterated  his  determination  to  leave 
the  ship.  At  this  moment,  the  mate  was  called  to  the  deck 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  the  instant  he  got  up  the 
companion-ladder,  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  and 
looking  over  the  ship's  side,  saw  that  the  captain  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  sea  f^m  the  quarter-galley,  and 
was  running  astern  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour. 
When  just  about  to  sink,  he  seemed  to  make  a  last  exertion, 
sprung  half  out  of  the  water,  and  clasped  his  hands  to- 
wards the  mate,  calling,  «  By  ,  Bill  is  with  me  now  !** 
and  then  sunk,  to  be  seen  no  UMi'e. 

After  hearing  this  singular  story,  Mr.  Clerk  asked  some 
questions  about  the  captain,  and  whether  his  companion 
considered  him  as  at  all  times  rationaL  The  sailor  seemed 
struck  with  the  question,  and  answered,  after  a  moment's 
delay,  that  in  general  he  conversaHoned  well  enough. 

It  jwould  have  been  desirable  to  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  how  far  this  extraordinary  tale  was  founded  on 
fact ;  but  want  of  time,  and  other  circumstances,  prevented 
Mr.  Clerk  from  learning  the  names  and  dates,  that  might, 
to  a  certain  degree,  have  verified  the  events.  Granting  the 
murder  to  have  taken  place^  and  the  tale  to  have  been  truly 
told,  there  was  nothing  more  likely  to  arise  among  the 
ship's  company  than  the  belief  in  the  apparition ;  as  the 
captain  was  a  man  of  a  passionate  and  irritable  disposition, 
it  was  nowise  improbable  that  he,  the  victim  of  remorse, 
should  participate  in  the  horrible  visions  of  those  less  con- 
cerned, especially  as  he  was  compelled  to  avoid  conmiu- 
nicating  his  sentiments  with  any  one  else;  and  the  catas- 
trophe would,  in  such  a  case^  be  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  that  superstitious  remorse,  which  has  conducted  so  many 
criminals  to  suicide  or  the  gallows.  If  the  fellow-traveller 
of  Mr.  Cleric  be  not  allowed  thlt^egree  of  credit,  he  must 
at  least  be  admitted  to  have  displayed  a  singular  talent  for 
f^e  composition  of  the  horrible  in  fiction.  The  tale, 
properly  detailed,  might  have  made  the  fortune  of  a 
romancer. 


Anecdote  op  Sir  Walter  Scott.— As  Sir  Walter  was 
one  day  returning  from  Selkirk  to  Abbotsford,  he  passed 
two  masons  on  the  road-side,  who  had  been  employed  in 
oarryinff  water  in  a  tub,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
lime ;  the  one  called  out  to  the  other  to  whomel  the  tubL 
**  Here  is  half-a-crown  for  yoo,  my  s^ood  fellow,"  said  Sir 
Walter  ;  <*  whomel  is  the  very  word  X  have  been  in  search 
of  for  many  a  long  day  past."— .FTedl/y  Chronicle, — f  Well 
did  Sir  Walter  remember  the  word  toAoms^no  roan  bet- 
ter ;  but  he  liked  an  excuse  for  offering  a  poor  man  a 
half-crown  without  hurting  his  feelings.]  30QLC 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


OFTHOUOflT. 


HAPPIKS8S— .WELL-BSIKG. 

Th»  teodency  of  the  present  time  is  itroDgly  set  to  orer-rate 
the  benefits  of  what  is  teimsd  civilization.  The  end  it  foxw 
giotten  in  the  means.  There  is  an  eTtriasting  striA  and 
exertion  to  obtain  the  means.  The  days  of  our  youth  and 
our  manhood  are  wasted ;  and  we,  in  old  age^  are  left  to 
lament  that  we  have  lost  the  time  when  we  might  have 
tast«d  the  plsasuiM  of  our  lifs.  There  is  now  no  repose, 
no  healthy  confldenoe  in  one*B  self;  our  pleasures  are  ths 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  admiration  of  others.  Un- 
less we  can  surprise  and  excite  envy  in  the  bosom  of  our 
neighbours,  we  are  unhappy.  To  thi^  end  we  sacrifice  youth, 
and  health,  and  ease ;  and  when  we  have  attained  the  object 
of  all  our  wishes,«»wH.en  become  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  those  less  successful  than  ounelves,  we  sicken  at  the 
emptiness  of  tiie  joy  we  sought,  and  die,  having  discovered 
that  our  lifb  has  been  one  long  folly.  This  may  be  called 
trite,  it  is  true^  however,  and  at  the  present  time,  appo- 
site. If  we  could  be  persuaded  to  seek  enjoyment  for  Itself, 
and  not  in  order  to  shew  relative  superiority ;  if  we  could 
be  content  to  be  happy,  the  simple  pleasures  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one;  pleasures  requiring  not  wealth, 
and  joined  with  no  splendour,  pleasures  continuous  and  un- 
cloying,  would  make  our  youth,  our  manhood^  and  our  age 
alike  happy  and  undisturbed.  Pliilosophy  can  have  no 
higher  object  than  to  create  tlUs  happy  frame  of  mind.— 
TaiCt  MaguMins-^'^rt.  /{oussMii. 

Our  next  qttotaHon  goes  deeper  into  this  all-important 
subject.  We  must  entreat  the  patience  of  a  few  of  our 
readers — though,  we  trust,  of  very  few  of  them^^-for  it  is 
the  Mvolous  or  thoughtlew  alone  that  will  not  find  this  a 
discussion  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
«  Whif  are  toe  here  9  What  to  do  9  To  what  destined  ?" 
It  is  extracted  fh>m  Mr  Combers  work  on  Majt. 

If  Wisdom  and  Benevolence  have  been  employed  in  cotk- 
tliiutmg  Man,  we  may  expect  the  arrangements  of  creation, 
in  regard  to  him,  to  be  calculated  as  a  leading  object  to  eX' 
eite  his  various  powers^  corporeal  and  mental,  to  activity. 
ThiSy  acoordingly,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  case;  and  the 
fyct  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  nervous  and  muscular  energy  is  infused  by  nature 
into  the  human  body  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  expend  this  vigour.  To  provide  for  its  expen- 
dituBe,  the  stomach  has  been  constituted  so  as  to  require  re- 
gularly returning  supplies  qf  food,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  nervous  and  muscular  exertion ;  the  body  has  been 
created  destitute  of  covering,  yet  standing  in  need  of  pro- 
tection trom  the  elements  of  heaven ;  but  this  can  be  easily 
provided  by  moderate  expenditure  ^f  corporeal  strength.  It 
is  delightfiil  to  repair  axhausted  nervous  and  muscular 
energy  by  wholesome  aliment;  and  the  digestive  organs 
have  been  so  constituted,  as  to  perform  ^eir  functions  bj 
successive  stages,  and  to  affdrd  us  fluent  opportunities^df 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  eating.  In  these  arruigements, 
the  design  of  supporting  the  vudous  systems  of  the  body 
in  activity,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  individual,  is  abun- 
dantly  obvious.  A  late  writer  justly  remarks,  that  **  a 
person  of  feeble  texture  and  indolent  habits  has  the  bone 
smooth,  thin,  and  light;  but  nature,  solicitous  for  our 
safety,  in  a  manner  which  we  could  not  anticipate,  com- 
bines  with  the  powerf\il  muscular  frame  a  dense  and  per- 
fect texture  of  bone,  where  every  spine  and  tubercle  is  com- 
pletely developed.*  «  As  the  structure  of  the  parts  is  origin- 
ally periected  by  the  action  of  the  vessels,  the  function  or 
operation  of  the  part  is  made  the  stimulus  to  those  vessels. 
The  cuticle,  on  the  hand  wears  away  like  a  glove ;  but  the 
pressure  stimulates  the  living  surfiice  to  force  successive 


layers  of  skin  under  that  which  is  wearing^  or,  as  anato- 
mists call  It,  desquatnatlng ;  by  which  they  mean,  that  the 
cuticle  does  not  change  at  once,  but  comes  off  in  squanuv 
or  scales." 

Directing  our  attention  to  the  Mind,  we  discover  that  In- 
dividuality, and  the  other  Perceptive  Faculties,  desire^  as 
their  means  of  enjoyment,  to  know  existence^  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  external  objects ; 
while  the  Reflecting  Faculties  desire  to  know  their  depen- 
dence  and  relations.  **  There  is  something,**  says  an  elo- 
quent writer,  <<  positively  agreeable  to  all  men,  to  all,  at 
least,  whose  nature  is  not  most  grovelling  and  base^  in  gain- 
ing knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  When  you  see  any  tfahig 
for  the  first  time,  you  at  onoe  derive  some  gratification 
fh>m  the  sight  being  new;  your  attention,  is  awakened,  and 
you  desire  to  know  more  about  it.  If  it  is  a  piece  of 
workmanship^  as  a  instrument,  a  machine  of  any  kind,  you 
wish  to  know  how  it  is  made ;  how  it  works ;  and  what 
use  it  is  of.  If  it  is  an  animal,  you  desire  to  know  where 
it  comes  from ;  how  it  lives ;  what  are  Its  dispositions,  and, 
generally,  lU  nature  and  habits.  This  desire  is  felt,  too^ 
without  at  all  considering  that  the  machine  or  the  animal 
may  ever  be  of  the  least  use  to  yourself  practically ;  for,  in 
all  probability,  you  may  never  see  them  again.  But  you 
feel  a  curiosity  to  learn  all  about  them,  because  they  are 
new  and  unknown,  to  you.  You,  accordingly,  make  in- 
qulries ;  you  feel  a  gratijicatian  in  getting  answers  to  your 
questions,  that  is,  in  receiving  tn/ormo/ion,  and  in  knowing 
more, — in  being  better  informed  than  you  were  before.  If 
you  ever  happen  again  to  see  the  same  instrument  or  ani- 
mal, you  find  it  agreeable  to  recollect  having  seen  it  before^ 
and  to  think  that  you  know  something  about  it.  If  you  se« 
another  instrument  or  animal,  in  some  respects  like,  but  dl& 
fering  In  other  particulars^  you  find  it  pleasing  to  compare 
them  together,  and  to  note  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what 
they  differ.  Now,  all  this  kind  of  gratification  Is  of  a  pure 
and  disinterested  nature,  and  has  no  refierence  to  any  of  the 
common  purposes  of  life  t  yet  it  is  a  pleasure— an  enjoy- 
ment You  are  nothing  the  richer  for  it ;  you  do  not  gra- 
tify your  palate,  or  any  other  bodily  appetite ;  and  yet  it  is 
so  pleasing  that  you  would  give  something  out  of  your 
pocket  to  obtain  it,  and  would  forego  some  bodily  enjoy- 
ment for  its  sake.  The  pleasure  delved  fh>m  science  is 
exactly  of  the  like  nature^  or  rather  It  is  the  very  same.*** 
This  is  a  correct  and  forcible  exposition  of  the  pleasures 
attending  the  active  exercise  of  our  intellectual  foculties. 

Supposing  the  human  faculties  to  have  received  their 
present  constitution,  two  arrangements  may  be  fancied  as 
instituted  for  the  gratification  of  these  powers :  1#^  Infus- 
ing into  them  at  birth  intuitive  knowledge  of  every  object 
which  they  are  fitted  ever  to  comprehend ;  or,  2<(/y,  Con- 
stituting them  only  as  capacities  for  gaining  knowledge  by 
exercise  and  application,  and  surrounding  them  with  ob« 
jects  bearing  such  relations  towards  them,  that,  when  ob- 
served and  attended  to,  they  shall  afford  them  high  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  when  unobserved  and  neglected,  they  shall  occa- 
'sion  them  uneasiness  and  pain ;  and  the  question  occursi. 
Which  mode  would  be  most  conducive  to  enjoyment  ?  The 
general  opinion  will  be  in  favour  of  the  first ;  but  the  se- 
cond appears  to  me  to  be  preferable.  If  the  first  meal  we 
had  eaten  had  for  ever  prevented  the  recurrence  of  hunger, 
it  is  obvious  that  all  the  pleasures  of  satisfying  a  healthy- 
appetite  would  have  been  then  at  an  end ;  so  that  this  ap« 
parent  bounty  would  have  greatly  abridged  our  enjoyment. 
In  like  manner,  i^  our  faoilties  being  constituted  as  at  pre- 
sent^ intuitive  knowledge  had  been  communicated  to  us,  •(» 
tha^  when  an  hour  old,  we  should  have  been  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  object,  quality,  and  relation  that  we 
could  ever  comprehend,  all  provision  for  the  sustained  ac- 
tivity of  many  of  our  fecultles  would  have  been  done  away 
with.  When  wealth  Is  acquired,  the  miser's  pleasure  in  it 
is  diminished.  He  grasps  after  more  with  increasing  avi- 
dity. He  is  supposed  irrational  in  doing  so  ;  but  he  obeys 
the  instinct  of  bis  nature.  What  he  possesses^  no  longer 
satisfies  Acquisitiveness ;  it  is  like  food  in  the  stomach, 
which  gave  pleasure  in  eatiufc  and  would  give  pain  were  it 
a  Ot^iecti,  Advsntsgtii  aod  rioasuie    tiiciencc,  psge  Lj 
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,  b«rt  whSthj  whtm  there,  U  atteniM  with  little 
r""*^Te  aenntion.     The  ibinr^e  pkaiiire  axine  fhnn  the 
^a^f^i-ve  state  of  AcquiaitiTeiMM,  and  only  the  pnnait  and  ob- 
fta^ixaing  of  new  treasures  can  mainiain  this  state.     The 
ssftUAe  law  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
I^h^  gratification  which  it  affords  depends  on  its  a4itive  state, 
mmad  henee  the  neceaslty  Ibr  new  ineensey  and  hiffher  mount. 
•«»fF  in  the  wale  of  8mhitSon»  it  eonsCantly  experianeed  by 
i^s  ▼ictims.     Napoleox,  in  exile,  said,  *<  Let  us  live  upon 
^be  past  :**  but  he  found  this  impossible ;  his  predominating 
desires  originated  in  Ambition  and  Self-Esteem ;    and  the 
did  not  stimulate  these  powera,  or  maintain  them  in 
^iMtant  activity.      In  like  manner,  no  mudcian,  artist, 
,  or  philosopher,  would  reckon  himself  happy,  however 
eactensive  his  attainments,  if  informed,  Now  you  must  stop^ 
and  live  upon  the  past ;   and  the  reason  is  still  the  same. 
>^e^r  ideas,  and  new  emotions,  best  excite  and  maintain  in 
ttctiflty  the  fhculties  of  the  mind,  and  activity  is  essential 
te»  enjoyment     If  these  views  be  correct^  the  consequences 
<t>£  imbuing  the  mind  with  intuitive  knowledge^  would  not 
laaTe  been  unquestionably  beneficial.     The  limits  of  our  ac- 
quirements would  have  been  reached  ;  onr  first  step  would 
'IkaTe  been  our  last ;   every  object  would  have  become  old 
mnid  fiunQiar ;    Hope  wo«dd  have  had  no  object  of  expecta- 
'Ckm ;  Gautiouanefli  no  object  of  fear;  Wonder  no  gratifica- 
tion in  novelty ;  monotony,  insipidity*  and  mental  satiety^ 
iroiild  apparently  have  beoi  the  lot  of  Man. 

According  to  the  view  now  advanced,  creation  in  its  pre- 
aent  form,  is  more  wisely  and  benevolently  adapted  to  our 
constitntion  than  if  faituitive  inttntction  had  been  dioweHd 
on  the  mind  at  birth. 

THB  giPORV-TgLMBJu 

GHISELL  BAILLIE-^  TALE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BT  MBlf.  JOHXSTOKE. 

The  tea-table  was  cleared.  «  What  diversions  of  Holly- 
cot  to-night  ?"  said  Mrs.  Herbert. 

<*  Forest  trees,  mother,  and  all  about  them,**  cried 
Sophia. 

<<  About  the  gipsies  if  you  please^  mother,*'  cried  Charles. 
.— «  where  may  we  read  about  the  gipsies.*' 

**  Or  about  mushrooms.  I  have  not  forgot  those  good 
little  girls  we  saw  this  morning,  who  have  the  power 
of  doing  so  much  good  to  their  poor  mother.  When  shall 
I  be  able  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  mamma  ?— you  who  do 
all  for  us.  Think  of  that  <  respectable  child  ;*— -you  call- 
ed  her  so,  mother,  and  I  never  heard  you  call  a  little  girl 
so  before— earning  a  whole  three  shillings  in  one 
weekl" 

^<  I  named  her  as  I  thought  her,  Sophia.  She  is  a  res- 
pectable child— the  kind^  the  ntsefui  must  always  be  re- 
spectable,  at  whatever  age,  and  in  wliatever  rank.  But  it 
ifl  not  poor  children  alone — nor  is  it  by  money  only,  that 
children  may  be  useful  to  their  parents  and  friends.  As 
you  have  not  fixed  on  the  amusement  of  the  evening^  I 
wiU  teU  you  of  Grisell  BailUe." 

**  A  real  person's  story,  mother  ?* 

^  Real  and  true,  Sophia." 

MEMOm  OF  OKIflBLL  BAILLIX. 

«  Lady  Grisell  Baillie  was  the  eldest  of  a  very  large  fh- 
mily.  In  laige  families  the  eldest  daughter  has  often  nu- 
merous duties :  Grisell  had  her  full  share  of  the  hardships 
of  seniority,  but  she  gained,  as  she  well  deserved,  all  its  ho- 
nours and  privileges.  She  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  Her  father  was  Sir  Patrick  Home^  afterwards  Earl 
of  Marchmont.  His  friends^  who  were  virtuous,  patrio- 
tic men,  champions  and  defenders  of  liberty  and  religion, 
were,  about  this  time^  brought  into  great  trouble  by  their 
honest  principles.    When  only  twelve  yean  of  age,  Lady 


Grisell  was  sent  by  her  father  iVom  his  country-house  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  particular  friend,  Mr.  Baillie  of 
Jerviswood,  then  lay  in  prison,  to  try  to  convey  a  letter  to 
him  containing  advice  and  Intelligence,  and  to  bring  back 
newt  of  him  to  her  father.  So  well  did  she  condnct  her- 
self oHi  this  mission,  that  in  all  the  subsequent  difficulties 
and  perils  of  her  father,  she  was  trusted  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  Though  in  years  she  was  still  a  child,  her 
honourable  secrecy,  her  prudence,  her  courage,  her  firm- 
nessi)  and  her  presence  of  mind,  were  worthy  of  any  age. 
Whenherfather  was  confined  in  Dumbarton  Castle  for  his 
honesty  and  patriotism,  she  visited  and  cheered  him  with 
newBof^his  fhmily;  and  she  took  many  Journeys  on  his 
account,  under  the  direction  of  her  xHoCher,  of^vhlch,  fhmi 
her  tender  years^  no  one  suspected  the  object  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  Sir  Patrick,  after  bdng  released,  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  concealed  to  avoid  a  fresh  imprison- 
ment, and  almost  certain  death,  young  Grisell  was  his  pre- 
server ;*^he  only,  her  mother,  and  a  poor  village  carpen- 
ter, tn  Whom  they  were  forced  to  confide^  knew  of  his  place 
of  concealment.  The  servants  were  often  examined  on 
oath  about  their  master,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  trust 
any  of  them ;  and  very  frequent  search  was  made  in  the 
honse  for  Sir  Patrick,  whom  the  servants  believed  Ihr  dis- 
tant 

^  His  real  place  of  concealment  was  a  burial  vault  un- 
der Hie  church  of  Polwarth, — damp,  comfortless,  and  ut- 
teriy  dark.  To  this  place  Jamie  Winter,  the  carpenter—l 
love  to  repeat  his  name,  for  he  w^  a  faithful,  friendly 
man-^i-and  Lady  Grisell,  conveyed  a  bed  and  bedding. 
This  vault  was  a  mile  distant  from  Sir  Patrick's  man- 
sion :  but  thither  his  heroic  young  daughter  went  every 
night  at  midnight  to  convey  him  fbod  and  drink,  and  to 
make  his  bed ;  and  by  her  news  of  his  family,  and  cheer- 
ful and  afiectionate  talk,  to  beguile  his  solitude." 

Sophia  Herbert  gazed  on  her  mother,  her  large  brown 
eyes  dilating  with  affectionate  admiration  and  wonder. 

^  Lady  Grisell  was  not  a  coward,"  mother,  said  Chariefl^ 
equally  interested. 

^  Her  affection  conquered  her  fbars,  Charles.  Like  all 
young  persons  reared  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  she  had  had 
till  then  a  strong  terror  of  ghosts  and  churchyards ;  but 
now  love  for  her  father  made  her  stumble  over  the  graves 
every  night  alone^  without  fearing  any  thing,  save  parties 
of  soldiers  in  search  of  Mm.  The  minister's  dog  barked 
all  night  long :  she  was  not  af¥aid  of  the  dog,  but  of  disco- 
very. It  was  necessary  that  neither  the  younger  children 
nor  the  servants  should  suspect  that  there  was  an  nnseen 
mouth  to  be  fM,  and  Grisell  was  obliged  to  steal  the  vic- 
tuals off  her  own  plate,  into  her  lap,  at  dinner,  to  supply 
her  ihther.  Her  voracity  at  table  astonished  the  younger 
children,  who  did  not  perceive  how  the  missing  victuals 
went;  and  her  stratagems  to  abstract  fbod  often  occasioned 
much  merriment  to  her  fiither,  in  his  dark  and  doleftd 
prison* 

*  It  was  at  last  resolved  that  a  more  comfortable  place 
of  concealment  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  for  Sir 
Patrick,  Grisell  kept  the  key  of  a  low  room,  in  which 
there  was  a  bed  that  diew  out  She  and  her  coadjutor, 
Jamie  Winter,  contrived  to  dig  a  hole  under  this  bed. 
They  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  night  time  only,  and  to 
carry  out  the  earth  betiveen  them  in  a  sheet,  by  a  window, 
into  the  garden.    Lady  Grisell  scratched  at  this  hole  till  not 
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a  noil  was  left  on  her  fingera.  At  his  own  house  the  car- 
penter made  a  box,  which  was  to  fit  this  hole,  and  contain 
beddings,  80  that  Sir  Patrick  might  be  concealed  here  in 
case  of  a  strict  search.  It  was  corered  with  boards,  in 
which  air-holes  were  bored.  But,  alas  I  all  poor  Grisell*s 
hopes  and  labours  were  rain.  The  ground  was  so  low 
here^  that  the  hole,  so  painfully  excavated,  filled  with  water ; 
and,  to  her  horror,  one  day  when  the  upper  boards  were 
removed,  the  box  bounded  up  and  floated. 

<*  Her  &ther  now  resolved  to  attempt  to  get  abroad,  as 
the  alarm  of  the  family  was  much  increased,  by  hearing 
from  the  carrier,  that  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  the  friend  to 
whom  Grisell  had  conveyed  the  letter  in  prison,  was,  by  a 
most  unjust  sentence,  executed  at  Edinburgh. 

<*  Ever  alert,  active,  and  tuiftUy  Grisell  now  worked  night 
and  day  in  altering  her  father's  clothes,  so  as  to  disguise  his 
person.  He  escaped  as  if  by  a -miracle ;  and,  after  many 
hardships,  got  to  Holland,  where  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Dr.  Wallace^  and  sent  to  Scotland  for  his  wife  and  ten 
children.  Sir  Patrick's  estates  had  been  forfeited ;  but  his 
wihf  by  entreaty,  obtained  a  small  pittance  to  maintain 
Jher  children;  and  this  was  all  they  had  to  live  upon 
abroad.  Again,  the  virtues  and  activity  of  young  Grisell 
became  the  support  and  comfort  of  her  family.  She  first 
helped  her  mother  to  take  the  younger  children  abroad, 
and  then  returned  alone  from  Holland  to  Scotland  to  con. 
duct  over  a  sick  sister,  at  an  age  when  other  girls  are  scarce 
permitted  to  travel  alone  for  thirty  miles  in  a  stage-coach. 
She  nursed  her  sister  during  a  tedious  and  very  bad  pas> 
sage,  '^in  which  the  hardships  of  these  young  girls  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  brutality  of  the  Dutch  captain, 
who  eat  up  their  little  sea-stores,  and  suffered  them  to  lie 
on  the  bare  floor,  with  a  pillow  of  the  books  Grisell  was 
carrying  over  to  her  fiither.*' 

The  indignation  of  Charles  was  excessive  at  this  part  of 
his  mother's  narrative.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  invo- 
luntarily clenched  his  little  fists.  <<  Brute  of  a  Dutch  cap- 
tain I'*  he  cried.     **  No  English  sailor,  mother,  could** 

**  And  few  Dutch,  1  hope,  Charles ;  but,  as  you  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  of  boxing  the  Dutch  captain,  I  may  go 
on  with  my  story.  It  was  a  dark,  wet,  stormy  night  when 
my  heroine  and  her  sbter,  Julian,  landed  at  BrilL  They 
had  to  walk  to  Rotterdam,  where  Sir  Patrick's  eldest  son, 
their  brother,  met  them.  Poor  sickly  Julian  soon  lost  her 
shoes  in  the  mud — as  my  poor  Fanny  lost  hers  to-day— and 
the  heroic  Grisell  took  her  sister  on  her  back^  and  carried 
her  to  Rotterdam.** 

<<If  I  had  thought,  I  am  sure  1  could  have  carried 
Fanny  a  good  way  to-day  on  my  back,**  said  Sophia. 

'<  And  so  have  been  like  Lady  Grisell  Home,**  said  her 
mother,  smiling.  ^  But  you  had  poor  Dapple,  and  old 
James,  and  Georgia  all  more  able,  and  as  willing  to  carry 
Fanny.  It  would  not  have  been  like  sensible,  considerate 
Lady  Grisell,  to  do  a  tueless  thing,  however  kind.  Her 
services  were  ever  as  usefui  as  they  were  cheerfully  and  af- 
fectionately bestowed.  During  the  years  that  the  family 
remained  in  exile  and  comparative  poverty,  she  proved  the 
greatest  blessing  to  her  parents,  and  to  her  brothers  and 
sisters.** 

<<  Mother,  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  like  her,**  sighed 
Sophia.  <'  But  I  may  try — you  always  tell  me,  mamma, 
that  I  may  try.** 

"  Ceitaiuly,  Sophia ;  and  that  you  may  have  the  dearer 


an  idea  of  the  model  you  have  chosen,  I  will  relate  this 
part  of  the  story  of  Lady  Grisell  Baillie,  in  nearly  the  very 
words  of  her  own  affectionate  daughter. 

«  Sir  Patrick,  Lady  GriselFs  Hther,  I  told  ymi,  went  by 
the  name  of  Dr.  Wallace,  for  fear  of  being  discovered, 
though  his  real  rank  was  well  known  at  the  Court  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.    There  were  at  that  time  many  English 
and  Scottish  gentlemen,  who  suffered  for  their  principles, 
living  in  exile  at  the  same  place,  Utrecht.     Sir  Patrick's 
family  liked  to  have  a  good  house,  and  their  dwelling  was 
the  resort  of  all  adherents  of  the  caose  of  liberty  then  in 
exile.    They  paid  nearly  a  fbnrth  of  their  whole  income  for 
their  house,  and  so  could  not  afford  keeping  any  servant 
but  a  little  girl  to  wash  the  dishes.     '  All  the  time  they 
were  there,*  says  Lady  Grisell's  daughter,  <  there  was  not 
a  week  my  mother  did  not  sit  up  two  nights  to  do  the  bu- 
siness that  was  necessary.     She  went  to  the  maricet — ^went 
to  the  mill  to  have  their  com  ground,  which  is  the  custom 
^vith  good  managers  in  Holland— 4re8Bed  the  linen— clean- 
ed the  house— made  ready  the  dinner — mended  the  chihU 
ren*s  stockings  and  other  clothes — made  what  she  could 
fbr  them,  and,  in  short,  did   every  thing.      Her  sister. 
Christian,  diverted  her  father  and  mother,  and  the  rest 
who  were  fond  of  music— fbr,  out  of  their  small  income, 
they  bought  a  harpsichord  for  little  money.     Christian 
played  and  sung,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  life  and  humour, 
but  no  turn  to  business;  though  Lady  Grisell  had  the 
same  qualifications,  and  liked  music  as  well  as  her  sister^ 
she  was  content  to  drudge ;  and  many  jokes  passed  between 
the  sisters  about  their  different  occupations.     Every  morn- 
ing before  six,  Grisell  lighted  the  fire  in  her  father*s  study, 
then  waked  him,  and  got  him  a  warm  draught  of  beer  and 
bitters,  which  he  usually  took.      Then  she  dressed   the 
younger  children,  and  brought  them  to  her  father,  who 
taught  them  every  thing  that  was  fit  for  their  age.     Gri- 
sell, when  she  had  a  moment's  leisure,  took  a  lesson  with 
the  rest  in  French  or  Dutch,  and   sometimes  found  a  few 
minutes  for  music 

"<I  have,'  says  her  daughter  Lady  Murray,  *now  a 
book  of  songs  of  her  writing  when  in  Holland.  Many  of 
them  interrupted,  half-writ,  and  some  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  She  had  no  less  a  turn  fbr  nurth 
and  society  ,than  any  of  the  fiunily  when, — ^mark,  Sophia 
— <  she  could  come  at  it  withotU  neglecting  what  she  thought 
more  necessargj* 

<<  Her  eldest  brother  Patrick  was  about  her  own  age. 
They  had  been  bred  up  together ;  and  he  was  <  her  moat 
dearly  beloved.*  He  was  admitted  a  private  volunteer  in 
the  Prince  of  Orangc*s  horse-guards,  till  better  fortune  came, 
and  it  was  her  pride  to  have  him  appear  like  a  gentleman 
in  his  dress  and  linen.  The  Guards  wore  point  cravats 
and  cufi,  and  many  a  night  Grisell  sat  up  to  have  tbeac 
in  as  good  order  for  her  brother  as  those  of  any  ricber 
youth  in  the  place. 

^  ^  As,*  says  her  daughter,  <  their  house  was  alwaya  full 
of  unfortunate  banished  people,  they  seldom  went  to  din- 
ner without  three,  or  fbur,  or  five  of  them  to  share  with 
them.  Many  a  hundred  times  I  have  heard  her  my  she 
could  never  look  back  upon  their  manner  of  living  there 
without  thinking  it  a  miracle.  They  had  no  want,  but 
plenty  of  every  thing  they  desired,  and  much  contentment. 
She  always  declared  this  the  most  pleasing  part  of  her 
life,  though  they  were  not  .without  their  little  diatresses ; 
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l»'c&'^   to  them  they  were  rather  jokes  than  grieTances.* — I 

^kJCKM  going  to  tell  j/ou  an  anecdote  now,  Charles,^  said  Mrs. 

YC^rbert.     <<  The  professors  and  learned  men  of  the  place 

o-ffbcn  came  to  see  Grisell's  father.      The  best  entertain. 

*in<*iit   he  could  give  them  was  a  glass  of  alabast  beer, 

^^vlsich  was  a  better  kind  of  ale  than  common.    One  day 

S^i:r  Patrick  sent  his  little  son  Andrew,  afterwards  Lord 

K.  immerghame,  to  draw  some  for  them  in  the  cellar.     He 

IxTtraght  it  up  with  all  expedition ;  but  in  the  other  hand 

%l&e  spigot  of  the  barreL     '  Andrew,  what  is  that  in  your 

^aiid  y  said  his  fother.     When  Andrew  saw  it  he  ran  back 

^writh  alljspeed ;  buty^alas  I  (he  beer  was  all  run  out  before 

lae  got  down.    This  occasioned  much  mirth,  though  per- 

l&ape  they  did  not  well  know  where  to  get  more.** 

^  What  a  good  affectionate  famUy,"  said  George  Her- 
l>ert  to  his  mother.  <<  This  is  the  true  philosophy  of  daily 
life,  mother.*' 

'^  Yes,  my  dear  George ;  and  their  goodnessj  their  affeo- 
tionaienestf  their  union  was  their  dearest  happiness — for 
^lieir  prospects  at  this  time  were  dark  enough.  They 
often  reduced  to  great  hardships,  by  the  fjedlnre  of 
,  the  scanty  remittances  they  expected  fh>m  home.  It 
TT^s  the  custom  in  Holland  to  solicit  alms  for  the  poor,  by 
going  from  house  to  house  with  a  beU.  One  evening  the 
bell  came  to  Sir  Patrick*s  door,  and  there  was  no  money 
in  the  house,  but  a  very  small  coin  called  an  orkey,  which 
i0  about  the  third  of  a  penny.  Every  one  was  so  ashamed 
of  the  trifle  that  no  one  would  offer  it,  till  Sir  Patrick 
himself  set  them  the  example  of  pure  and  humble  charity. 
— ^  Well,  then,  1  will  go  with  it,'  he  said.  <  We  can  do  no 
more  than  give  all  we  have."* 

**  This  was  like  the  widow's  mite  in  the  gospel,  mother,** 
said  S(H>bia. 

•*  It  was,  my  dear,  an  action  done  in  the  same  true  unaf- 
fected spirit  of  charity.  Of  Lady  Grisell,  as  of  most  other 
ladies,  Sophia,  the  latter  end  was  like  the  beginning : — she 
lived  to  a  great  age,  virtuous  and  honoured,  happy  and 
imiversally  beloved.  Some  other  time  I  may  tell  you  the 
reei  of  her  story.  She  returned  to  England  with  her 
mother  and  the  Princess  of  Orange,  after  the  Revolution 
in  1688.  Her  father  was  now  high  in  power  at  Court; 
and  she  was  offered  the  place  of  maid  of  honour ;  but  she 
rather  chose  to  go  to  Scotland  with  her  famUy.  This 
now,  Sophia,  was  a  very  young  girl  whose  services  were  of 
a  higher  kind  to  her  family  than  those  that  could  be  paid 
by  the  little  mushroom-gatherer  2  for,  with  equal  affection 
for  her  parents,  she  possessed  a  better  education,  and  far 
greater  power  of  mind. — A  child  in  years,  she  almost 
preserved  her  father's  life,  and  in  so  doing  re-established 
the  fortunes  of  her  family.  She  was  even  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  her 
country.'* 

^  I  know  one  of  her  songs,  mother,  made  in  Holland,  I 
daresay,  while  she  cleaned  the  house,  and  dressed  the  din. 
ner,  and  did  so  much,'*  said  Sophia. 

<<  Sing  it  for  me, — ^pray  do,  Sophia,**  said  Charles. 
«  1  will,  Chariesy— It  says,         ^ 

*  Wcre;.iuilmylhevt;Ucht  I  wtd  dec'  '• 
**  Lightness  of  heart  was,  indeed,  one  of  her  many  admir- 
able qimlities.    I<et  me  now  engrave  on  your  memory  some 
more  of  her  excellencies.    Receive  some  of  them  as  maxims, 
S«iphhi.      I  give  them    in  her    daughter's  language  : — 


'  Though  she  had  the  greatest  reason,  from  the  deference 
always  paid  to  her  judgment,  to  be  conceited,  she  was  void 
of  the  least  self-conceit,  and  often  gave  up  her  own  opinion 
to  that  of  others.  If  it  was  to  those  she  loved,  she  did  it 
from  a  desire  of  prefoiTing  their  pleasure  to  her  own.  Of 
any  one  1  ever  knew  she  was  the  most  entirely  void  of  the 
least  ingredient  of  selfishness — at  all  times  ever  considered 
herself  in  the  last  place,  or  rather  never  thought  of  herself 
at  all.  In  nothing  did  the  capacity  of  her  mind  appear 
more  than  in  this, — that  whatever  she  did  she  could  apply 
herself  so  strongly  and  thoroughly  to  it,  that  a  by-etander 
might  imagine  that  to  be  her  particular  attachment. 
Things  of  the  greatest  moment  did  not  make  her  forget 
trifles  that  were  fit  to  be  thought  of,  which  she  often  warned 
her  daughters  of, — saying,  if  neglected,  they  would  become 
things  of  moment.  She  had  a  power  of  passing  from  great 
things  to  small  ones  with  a  readiness  that  was  surprising  ; 
and  whatever  she  did  the  same  character  appeared  in  it,— 
sprightliness,  attention,  and  good  humour.  She  possessed 
herself  so  thoroughly,  that  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  the 
nev€r  knew  what  U  was  to  find  herself  indisposed  to  do  • 
any  thing  that  she  thought  was  proper  to  be  done.  She  was 
much  devoted  to  piety  and  the  service  of  God.  People  who 
exercise  themselves  much  in  this  way,*  says  Lady  Murray, 
<  are  often  observed  to  contract  a  morose  way  of  thinking 
concerning  others^  of  which  my  mother  had  no  tlnctuxe. 
Her  religion  Improved  her  in  charity,  and  patience  for  other 
people's  failings,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  and  no  doubt 
was  one  great  source  of  that  constant  cheerfulness  for  which 
she  was  so  remarkable.  She  was  always  an  early  riser,  and 
often  recommended  it  to  us  as  the  best  time  to  perform  our 
duty  either  to  God  or  man.*  ** 

« Such  a  beautiful  model,  mother— and  all  true,^  said 
Sophia. 

«  That,  indeed,  gives  double  value  to  the  lesson — all 
true,  Sophia.  And  what  one  girl  ?kis  been  another  may  be. 
Lady  Gi-isell  Baillie  is  no  specimen  of  an  imaginary  perfec- 
tion. Now  you  may  sing  Charles  his  song,  if  you  please, 
and  then,  if  we  have  still  leisure,  George  can,  1  am  sure, 
treat  us  with  what  will  delight  you,  some  lines  tram  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie*s  Legend  of  Lady  Grisell  BaiUie.** 

«  That  will  be  delightful,**  cried  Sophia.  ^  I  wasaftaid* 
there  was  no  poetry  about  her.** 

«  And  thought  of  trying  a  verse  or  two  yourfld^  I  pre- 
sume,** said  George. 

«  Don*t  laugh  at  me,  brother ;  I  may  try  to  be  a  little 
like  her,  though,  in  some  small  things — May  I  not,  mo- 
ther?** 

«  That  will  be  bettei*,  Sophia,  than  trying  the  verse,— 
so  give  us  your  song." 

Sophia's  song  was  not  very  well  sung.  It  was  new  to 
her ;  but  her  audience  were  pleased  with  the  poet,  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  singer;  and  it  was  new  to  them  also.  She 
resolved  to  practice  it  in  the  following  week.  George's 
reading  was  much  finer.  Mrs.  Herbert  smiled  gently  as 
she  saw  tears  rush  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  auditors. 

«*  O  charming  Lady  GriseU,"  cried  Sophia—"  I  hope  1 
shall  dream  of  her  all  night." 

«  It  will  be  better  to  imitate  her  all  day,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Herbert,  smiling— «  but  1  don't  grudge  you  a  little 
dream  too."— 7%^  Mother's  Art  qf  Thinkiny.  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  ^  T 
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SCOTCH  VOTERS. 

A  SKE*rCR  PKOM  RCAL  LIFX. 

Th£  following  sketch,  which  liaB  jiKt  appeared  In  Taifs 
Magasdne  for  Noyembcr,  is,  we  fear,  "ower  true  a  tale." 
Any  Vay,  it  is  graphic,  and  higlily  amusing ;  and,  as  snch, 
we  present  an  abridged  edition  to  our  readers. 

A  sporting  gentleman^  a  good  shot,  and  a  good  patriot, 
was  lately  returning  fh>m  his  hunting  lodge  among  the 
Grampians,  when  his  vehicle  was  upset,  somewhere,  we 
should  imagine^  near  the  place  where  the  hostell  of  Mr. 
Ehenezer  Cruiclcshanks  flourished  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  ^ven  golden  candlesticks^  and  where  the  march  of 
improvement  has  now  created  a  thriving  market  town. 
While  Mr.  Strongitliarm,  the  blacksmith,  was  reducing  the 
compound  fractures  of  the  dog-cart,  we,  says  his  customer, 
stood  silently  watching  the  labours  of  him  and  his  attendant 
CydeiM.  The  broad  and  good-natured  visage  of  the  smith, 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  modelled  in  black  diamond, 
first  began  to  shine  over  the  anvil,  and  then,  by  degrees,  it 
even  appeared  to  ignite  by  the  glow  of  the  fire  it  was  ex. 
posed  tO)  until  at  last  it  absolutely  glowed  like  a  piece  of 
fmining  charcoal,  while  he  eagerly  toiled  to  accomplish  our 
Wiahes.  As  we  lounged  about  the  place,  yawning,  and  exe- 
crating our  ill-luck,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  fat,  little,  round  visaged  man,  in  an  apron 
and  sleeves,  who  entered  the  smithy,  having  been  driven 
into  it  by  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower  of  rain ;  and,  after  a 
ftw  of  those  prelimiiiiary  nothings  which  usually  serve  as 
yiefooe  to  a  Scotch  dialogue  between  strangers, 

<<  I  see  you  are  reformers  here,  sir,"  said  one  of  us,  point- 
ing to  an  old  Reform  Jubilee  placard,  fragments  of  which 
still  adhered  to  the  smithy  door. 

**  Ou  ay,  sir,"  replied  our  man ;  •*  we're  a*  stench  refor- 
■aers  here.  Blees  your  heart,  sir !  we  had  mony  a  petition 
here  for  Reform,  baith  to  the  Parliameat  an*  the  Lords,  an* 
the  King  an*  a* — an^  after  the  bull  passed,  od  we  had  a 
percesshin  an'  a  hantel  o*  flags — an'  a  denner,  an*  speeches 
tbat  wad  na*  ha'e  disgraced  Edinbroch  itsell.  But  here*s 
Maister  Meeser,  the  haberdashery  merchant,  can  tell  ye  far 
better  about  it  than  l^can.  Tm  sayin' — ye  can  tell  the 
gentleman  a*  aboot  our  Reform  Jubiie,  Maister  Messer,** 
continued  he,  speaking  to  a  thin,  spare,  and  rather  well- 
dressed  man  who  then  entered,  puffing  and  hlowing  from 
his  anxious  haste  to  escape  to  a  shelter. 

<<  The  JuMi  f*  said  Mr.  Meroer,  wipitig  his  bran  new 
Uoe  ooat,  and  his  velvet  neck,  and  his  gilt  buttons  very 
carefully,  with  a  scarlet  Menteith-dyed  cotton  pocket-hand- 
kerchie£  <<  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Dallas,  I  can  tell  the  gentlemen 
all  about  the  JuMi,  for  you  know  I  had  the  honour  of 
heing  one  of  the  Juboli  C&mffteee,  I  assure  you,  gendemen, 
it  was  got  up  with  the  greatest  good  taste — the  flags  and 
de?iceB  were  all  admirable— nothing  personally  offensive  to 
any  one ;  and  as  1  happened  to  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  be<m  present  at  the  Juboli  in  Edinburgh,  I  was  not 
only  enabled  to  supply  all  and  sundry  with  the  proper  rib- 
bons and  badges^  but  I  also  had  it  in  my  power  to  give 
many  useful  hints  to  the  Compteee ;  and  although  I  say  it 
who  should  not  say  it,  the  JuboH  here  was  thereby  render- 
ed not  unworthy  of  the  great  victory  which  Freedom  has 
acbievad  in  ScotUmd." 

«  I  hope  you  had  a  good  tnm-^mt  of  refofmen  P*  said 
tfneof  us. 

"  Why,  sir,  the  whole  town  are  reformers  here,"  replied 
Mr.  Mercer ;  <<  we  set  down  to  dinner  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons ;  and  the  speeches,  toasts,  and  songs  were 
of  the  v«ry  flist  description." 

«  T^en  Mr.  A  ,  the  liberal  cuididate  finr  these  burghs, 
is  sure  of  his  election,  so  far  as  this  town  is  concerned," 
said  we,  <<  and  Mr.  B  ,  the  anti-reform  candidate,  can 
have  no  chance  ?" 

«  Not  the  least  chance  in  the  worid,  sir,"  replied  the 
haberdasher ;  <<  for^  as  I  said  before^  we  are  all  reformers 
here." 

*^  Ou  ay,  that  we  are  I"  echoed  Mr.  Dallas,  the  grocer, 
'<  a*  ttefich  reformers.*' 


**  Then,  sir,"  said  one  of  us  to  the  last  speaker,  *'  1 1 
not  ask  yon  -whether  you  are  to  vote  for  Mr.  A*— 

Mr.  B r 

«  Troth,  sir,"  replied  the  grocer,  "  to  tell  ye  the  1 
truth,  I  ha'ena*  just  made  up  my  mind  aboot  that  pain  o* 
the  story.  It's  a  lang  time  yet  or  the  yellection,  an*  I'db. 
thinkitt'  that  I'll  just  tak*  a  thocht  about  it." 

'<  A  thought  about  it,  sir  I"  exclaimed  one  of  na  in  atsw 
of  undisguised  astonishment — *^  a  thought  about  it  1  H«v 
can  you  possibly  require  one  single  thought,  or  hesitate  «Be 

moment  in  a  case  whete  the  contest  lies  between  Mr.  A , 

who  has  so  long  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  aai 
who  has  sacrificed  his  time,  and  given  his  labour  in  the 
most  patriotic  and  indefatigable  manner ;  all  to  bring  aSbom 
the  accomplishment  of  that  grand  work  of  reform,  wliids 
to  carry  home  the  matter  to  yourself,  has  made  you  a  vote 
for  the  member  of  Parliament  for  this  burgh.  ^Iiy,  sr, 
with  the  political  feelings  you  have  declared  you  possess,  I 
cannot  understand  how  you  could  hesitate  one  moment  ia 
your  choice  between  two  such  candidates  as  Air.  A 

and  Mr.  B V* 

"  Od,  sir,  I  dinna  ken,**  replied  the  grocer,  •*  there's  a 
great  deal,  to  be  sure,  in  what  you  say.  But  I'm  thlnkin' 
I  maun  just  tak*  a  thodht  aboot  it" 

'<<  He  I  lie  I  he!  l^nkerdaisy,  such  a  regular  dull  one 
you  are,  my  dear  Mr.  Dallas  1"  exclaimed  the  faaberdashtiji 
man,  with  the  titter  of  a  man-milliner.  ''What,  man! 
bless  my  heart,  can*t  you  make  up  your  mind  to  the  right 
thing  at  once,  without  more  shilly-shally  ?  Surely  you  can 
never  go  for  to  think  for  to  vote  fiw  such  an  anti'as  Mr. 
B  ■  ,  you  who  have  signed  every  reform  petition  that  was 
sent  off  from  this  place  P  Why,  what  are  you  tfiiiHcing 
on?" 

^  Od,  I  tell  ye,  I  maun  just  tak'  a  thought  about  it,  Hf  r. 
Messer,"  replied  the  grocer. 

«  He  I  hel  hel  well,  deuce  take  me  if  yon  have  not  beea 
well  nicknamed  by  the  club,  Duli  Davp  Dallat*  cried 
the  haberdasher ;  <'  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  amend 
your  nong  de  garr,  I  should  propose  that  instead  of  DuU 
Davy  Dallas  it  should  be  Dull  Davy  Dowlas  !  Ha !  Mr. 
White,"  continued  he,  addressing  a  baker  who  just  then  en- 
tered, "  you*pe  a  man  of  more  spirit.  I'll  be  bound  youTl 
act  after  a  more  bolder  fiwhion,  else  I  ndstake  you  sadly. 
You'll  give  your  vote  for  the  right  one  at  once.  You'll  not 

hesitate   long  between  Mr.  A—  and  Mr.  B ,  I'fl 

warrant  me." 

"  Ou,  >lr.  A \  the  man  for  the  people's  rights^  thafs 

true,"  replied  the  baker ;  «  and  as  for  the  tither  chap,  it 
maun  be  admitted  that  he  has  done  a*  thing  that  he  could 
to  keep  them  frae  us ;  but  ye  ken  they're  baith  very  good 
gentlemen,  and  sae  a'm  just  no  thinkin'  o'  votin'  at  a'." 

<<  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  here  is  a 
determinatian  tenfold  more  extraordinary  than  the  hoi- 
tatioa  of  the  other  gentleman,"   exclaimed  one  of  us. 
"Why,  sir,  what  in  the  world  can  have  brought  you^a 
reformer,  to  so  strange  a  resolution  as  this." 

"A  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  baker,  with  some  little 
disj^easure  in  his  countenance ;  a  divna  see  that  a'm  just 
obliged  to  answer  that  question.  The  vote^  a  tak'  it,  is 
ma  nane ;  an'  a'm  thinkin*  a  man  may  lawfully  do  wl' 
his  nane  what  he  likes." 

" TiTie,  sir,"  replied  one  of  us,  "you  have  the  highest 
authority  for  holding  such  doctrine — even  that  of  an  au- 
gust  and  noble  Duke,"  and  the  speaker  made  a  long  and 
eloquent  expostulation. 

"  My  eye  1  there's  a  speech  for  you.  Master  White !"  cx- 
cUimed  the  haberdasher,  slapping  the  baker's  back,  till  the 
twelvemonth's  dusting  of  flour,  which  had  gradually  accu- 
mulated in  his  jacket,  arose  and  enveloped  us  like  a  mist 
«  There's  a  speech  for  ye,  my  boy  1  what  say  ye  to  that! 
Why,  that  would  have  done  for  our  last  dinner.  What  say 
ye  to  that,  I  say  ?" 

"  Troth,  sir,  all  just  tell  ye  the  truth,"  replied  the  ba- 
ker:  "a  ha'e  not  muckle  to  say,  that's  certain ;  an'  there's 
nae  doot  muckle  gude  sense  in  wliat  this  gentleman  has 
said.  Weel,  indeed,  might  he  speak  at  dinner  or  at  hos- 
tin's  aither.    But  posHteeveley  a  wunna  rote !" 
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«*  Why,  what  a  toft  un  you  ara^  Mr.  Whiter  exclaimed 
"tlie  haberdasher ;  "  yoii*re  one  hundred  per  cent  a  worse 
aj-ticle  than  Dull  David  Dowlas  here.  I  tell  ye,  you  are  as 
soft,  as  your  own  dough  I    But  I  am  up  to  the  cause  of  your 

not  votin|&  Master  White.     You  know  that  Mr.  B is 

Bon.in-law  to  the  Earl  of  C ;  and  the  Earl  of  C , 

ivouderful  to  behold  !  after  having,  all  his  lift,  for  his  own 

private  purposes,  pretended  to  he  the  man  for  the  people 

eo  far,  indeed,  as  to  have  been  considered  somewhat  of  a  re- 
publican in  the  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Prance,  at 
tHe  end  of  the  last  century — has  now  most  strangely  disco. 
▼ered  that  his  own  private  purposes  require  that  he  should 
fi^ht  like  a  Turkish  Jannissary  against  freedom  wherever 
it  appears.  He  is  the  maddest  of  all  the  mad  antis  now 
going.  But,  Mr.  White,  hark  in  your  ear,  he  takes  his 
hooaehold  bread  from  you,  and  you  are  afraid  to  lose  his 
custom.  But  why  don't  you  act  boldly  and  independently, 
as  I  mean  to  do,  and  defy  the  old  earl,  and  the  old  devil, 
and  all  his  works?  Ah !  you  are  as  soft  as  your  own 
«loa$(h.  Master  White  1" 

**  Sir,**  said  the  baker,  sulkily,  «a*d  wish  ye  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  gif  a*m  dough,  an'  soft  yenoo,  a  may  grow  mair 
crusty  than  may  please  your  chafts,  if  a'm  but  made  het 
aneuch  ;  sae,  a'd  advise  you  to  keep  your  jokes  mair  till 
yereselL  A  say  again  what  a  said  afore,  an'  that  is,  that 
possiUeveley  a  wunna  vote  ava ;"  and  with  that  Mr.  White 
abruptly  left  the  smithy. 

«He's  a  poor  spiritless  fellow  that,"  said  the  haber- 
daaber,  after  eyeing  his  retreating  steps  for  some  tim^  till 
be  saw  he  was  effectually  out  of  all  hearing.  « If  all  re- 
formers were  like  him,  indeed,  what  would  become  of  the 
great  cause  ?  Aweel,  how  goes  the  county,  Farmer  Black  ?" 
continued  he,  now  addressing  a  stout  young  country-look- 
ing man,  who,  at  this  moment,  dismounted  at  the  smithy 
door  to  have  one  of  his  horse's  shoes  &stened.  <<  How  goes 
the  reform  cause  in  the  county  ?    Is  the  reform  candidate. 

Sir  D E——,  sure  of  his  election  ?" 

**  A'm  thinkin'  he's  gey  an'  shure,"  replied  the  former 
shortly. 

**rm  sure  you  wish  him  well  at  all  events  T  said  the 
baherdasber. 

*«  A'm  no  sayin'  but  a  do,"  briefly  replied  Farmer  Black. 
**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mercer,  « many's  the  good  bumper  of 
punch  that  you  and  I  drank  together  to  the  {glorious  cause 
of  reform,  on  that  market  day,  you  remember,  when  you 
stopped  to  take  a  bit  chack  of  dinner  with  me,  after  buy- 
ing so  many  gowns,  and  shawls,  and  ribbons  for  your  mo- 
ther and  risters— ay,  and  naaybe  for  some  other  Ian,  too,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  You  know  you  sold  your 
nowt  well  that  day ;  and  Vm  bold  to  say  I  never  beheld 
a  fliier  show  of  beauty  than  your  large  hay-cart  exhibited 
on  the  glorious  day  of  the  Juboli,  standing  at  the  comer  of 
die  street ;  when  the  old  lady  and  the  girls,  all  dressed  in 
my  new  gowns  and  finery,  were  placed  bolt  upright  in  it, 
thick  set  together,  like  so  many  pots  of  stock  gillyflowers 
and  marygolds,  as  I  passed  by  you  bearing  the  banner,  with 
the  painting  of  a  loom  upon  it,  surmounted  by  a  trifling 
jew  de$prit€  of  my  own." 

**  The  banner  was  a  very  bonny  flag,  Maister  Mener," 
replied  the  farmer ;  "  an'  troth,  when  a  saw  ye  carrying 
it,  ye  pat  me  in  mind  o'  ape  o'  ma  ain  stots  routing  awa* 
wi'  his  tail  straight  up  on  end,  when  the  puir  beasts  are 
fleggii  wi'  a  flight  o*  clegs  in  a  het  simmer  day." 

^  Aweel,  aweel,"  said  the  haberdasher,  rather  dashed  by 
this  uncouth  simile^  and  anxious  to  divert  the  attention  of 
those  present  fipom  it,  « I  am  sure  you  wish  the  worthy 
bsrooet,  the  representative  of  the  cause  of  reform,  every 
possible  success. 

^  A'm  no  yiying  but  a  do,"  replied  the  farmer. 
*^  WelU"  said  the  haberdasher,  *<  he's  sure  of  your  vote 
at  any  rate,  at  the  very  first  asking." 

<<  We'll  stop  a  wee  till  we  see  how  the  laird  gangs,"  an- 
swered the  former. 

^  What  has  the  laird  to  do  with  the  matter  ?"  demanded 
the  haberdasher.    <<  If  you  pay  him  his  rent  you  may  laugh 
at  the  lair^" 
«  Wba  sayi  that  a  dinna  pay  him  his  itnt?"  said  ^ 


farmas!,  looking  suspiciously  over  his  shoulder,  at  heinseit- 
ed  his  left  toe  into  the  stirrop,  and  threw  his  right  lag  ovtf 
his  beast.  «  That  may  a'  be  true  enough  that  ye  say,  yet, 
for  a*  that,  ane  may  like  to  bide  a  wee  gliflf  till  ane  sees 
hoo  the  laird  gangs." 

<<  Silly  aver  I"  exclaimed  Mercer,  after  Farmer  Black  had 
ridden  away,  <<  that  follow  has  as  little  sense  or  spirit  a» 
the  cart  Bassie  that  hean  Yarn  yonder.  Surel]fv  Mr  Dallas, 
you'll  be  ashamed  not  to  shew  more  resolution  than  yon 
turnip-headed  gaby  ?  Come,  man,  take  a  swatch  from  me^ 
and  make  up  your  mind  to  vote,  as  I  mean  to  do,  for  Mr 
A  and  the  cause  of  reform,  which  we  have  both 

stuck  to  so  long.** 

«  Na,  na,  Maister  Messer,  well  no'  be  so  rasb*-.we'll 
just  tak'  a  thought  ^bout  it;"  and  so,  with  &  civil  bow  to 
the  party,  the  grocer  departed. 

<<  He  I  he!  he  I  there  goes  Dull  Davie  Dowlas!"  ex- 
claimed the  haberdasher ;  <<  depend  upon  it  his  thcughi  has 
been  taken  already,  and  he  is  foiriy  tied  by  the  leg.  T1ie> 
Duke's  commissioner  has  been  with  him,  and  deuce  an- 
other raisin,  or  fig^  or  Stilton  cheese  from  his  shop  wilL 
now  be  eaten  within  the  doors  of  his  Graced  mansion,  if  be 
does  not  give  his  vote  to  please  the  anti^efonning  peer ! 
But,  let  that  pass:  all  men  are  not  made  of  stuff  strong 
enough  to  resist  sooh  friction  as  he  has  been  exposed  to.' 
Gentlemen,  yoivare  strangers  here;  but  I  am  proud  to  SBy> 
you  are  no  strangers  to  dm;  for  I  had  the  honour  of  seeingi 
you  both  on  the  hustings  inBmntsfidd  Links,  on  the  grand 
day  of  the  Juholiy  at  Edinburgh.  You  were-  pointed  out  toi 
me  by  a  friend  as  great  and  welUmown  reformers,  and  aa 
able  supporters  of  that  valuable,  and  enlighSened,  and  11-. 
beral,  and  rapidly-rising  journal,  TWs  Ma^atdut.;  aadl 
as  such,  as  I  reverenced  you  then,  so  I  reverence  yon  ten- 
fold more  now,  that  my  own  ears  have  heard  yon  utter 
sentiments  such  as  you  have  uttered*  I  see  that  some  ac^ 
cident  has  happened  to  your  carriage,  which,  though  I  re* 
gret  it  on  your  account,  has  been  a  great  Ueasing  to  me,  in 
giving  me  the  honour  of  so  mu<^  of  your  company  and. 
converse ;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?"    . 

The  polite  Invitation  was  accepted ;  «iid,  after  giving  the 
smith  and  our  own  man  our  final  directieos,  we  foUowecl 
Mr.  Mercer  through  his  front  and  back-shop,  into  his  snug 
little  parlour  behind  both,  where  we  were  IntindBoed  tef 
his  wife,  a  smiling,  well-fikvouied,  black-eyed  bourgeoisey, 
to  whom  he  appeaml  to  have  been  recently  united.  Wine 
and  cakes  b^g  produced,  Mercer  himself  was  toon  caHed 
by  his  business  to  the  fhmt  shop,  and  we  were  UH  in  cam^ 
fortable  chit-chat  with  the  lady ;  who  speedily  ahowed  her- 
self, like  moat  of  the  sensible  women  we  have  met  with,  ta 
be  a  keen  reformer.  '« 

Whilst  thus  agreeably  engaged,  we  heard  a  sound  in 
which  the  well-practised  e^r  never  can  be  deceived;  we 
mean  the  sound  of  patrician  wheels.  The  ooaeh  of  a  peer^ 
it  is  true,  has  no  more  wheels  than  a  common  stage4:oach 
has ;  nor  has  it  any  more  horses.  But  there  is  a  deep^  de- 
corous, dignified  roll  about  such  a  carriage,  that,  even  when 
it  is  hid  from  our  eyes,  never  fails  to  conjure  up  on  our  re- 
tina the  fikt  coachman,  or  the  two  splash4ooking  poetiBous^ 
and  especially  the  two  tall,  handsome^  laaiy,  eane^tairying 
footmen  in  the  rumble  behind  It  is  a  seund,  very  diflersnty 
indeed,  from  the  rapid  rattle,  and  jingle,  and  cracking  of  s 
mail  or  other  such  ooadu 

<<  That's  the  voice  of  the  Counteas  of  C  .  ,"  whispeiw 
ed  Mrs.  Msreer  to  us ;  «  she's  a  proper  anti»  I  wish  my 
goodman  were  well  quit  of  her  I  for,  reformer  though  Im 
be,  he  has  no  chance  at  all  witii  so  designing  and  so  pene- 
vering  a  woman  as  she  is ;  imd,  d^)end  upon  it,  she  is  not 
begging  him  into  the  back-shop  that  way  without  some 
end  of  her  own.     Hist  I  Listen  to  what  they  are  sa3riiigl** 

«  This  way,  my  lady  I — this  way !"  said  the  haber« 
dasher. 

"  Mercer  I"  drawled  out  a  soft  but  haughty  voice ;  «'  I 
have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  patronixe  you ;  and  one  of 
the  best  prooA  of  this  very  good  disposition  towards  you 
is  that  which  I  recently  eadiibited  by  bringing  my  nieoe^ 
the  Marchioness  of  F here,  to  give  you  her  patron- 
age too.    And  wnwy  in  the  same  patronising  disposition,  I 
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come  to  Attin  yon  will  giTe  your  rote,  (for  I  undentMid 
tliat  these  levelling  tiraef  have  giren  yon  a  vote)— I  ny,  I 
come  to  desire  you  will  give  your  vote  to  my  son-iu-Iaw 
Mr.  B  ■  .J  who,  noiwithstaiiding  all  I  can  say  to  him, 

is  obstinately  determined  to  contaminate  himself  among  the 
riff-raff  members  of  that  abominable  sink,  the  Reform 
Pkrtlament.** 

*^  Really,  my  lady/'  stammered  out  the  haberdasher,  after 
what  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  most  ominous  pause,  <<  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  your  ladyship's  patronage,  and  the  patron- 
age of  your  ladyship's  niece.  I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  most  noble  the  Lady  Marchioness  of  F . 

I  fSeel  all  that  your  ladyship  has  so  eloquently  expressed. 
But,  really,  my  lady,  in  times  like  the  present,  hem  1 — a- 
hem  I — in  times  like  the  present,  I  say — it  is — it  Is  very 
difficult,  indeed,  to  say  what  to  do." 

**  What,  Mr.  Mercer !"  exclaimed  a  new  voice,  pitched 
in  a  much  higher  key,  which  our  prologa,  Mrs.  Mercer,  at 
once  informed  us  was  that  of  the  marchioness ;  <<  What, 
Mr.  Mercer  1  can  you  have  any  doubt  how  to  act  in  a  case 
where  the  Countess  of  C  ,  where  my  aunt  the  Coun- 
tess of  C condescends  so  far  as  to  advise  you  ?" 

«  No,  no,  not  exactly  doubt,  my  lady  marchioness, — not 
exactly  doubt,**  replied  Mr.  Mercer,  in  a  subdued  tone,  be- 
traying considerable  trepidation;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  appeared  to  have  somewhat  collected  him. 
self,  <<  At  all  events,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  must  always 
be  my  duty  to  obey  the  smallest  wishes  of  two  ladies  of 
rank,  so  high  and  noble,  and  especially  of  two  such  ho- 
noured patronesses  as  the  Coimtess  of  C  and  the 

Marchioness  of  P — -.     But,   really,  noble  ladies,   in 

tliese  times, — one's  country — something  must  be  sacrificed 
for  the  good  of  one's  country !" 

«  A  haberdasher  talking  of  his  country !  There  is  the 
march  of  intellect  for  you  I  There  is  reform  with  a  ven- 
geance 1  why,  I  shall  next  expect  to  see  your  man  of  mus- 
lins and  of  ginghams  keep  his  French  cook  I  Where  can 
sodi  people  have  learned  to  talk  of  their  country  ?  But, 
indeed,  when  we  have  such  Chancellors  and  Premiers  as 
Brougham  and  Grey,  who  actually  talk  as  if  the  common 
herd  of  the  oanailk  were  of  the  same  blood,  as  well  as  flesh, 
as  we  of  the  Upper  Honse>  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should 
have  a  haberdasher  giving  us  a  discourse  upon  his  country, 
as  if  it  were  John  Kemble  himself  arisen  fh>m  the  dead  to 
perform  the  character  of  Cato  of  Utica  !" 

<<  Let  me  talk  to  him,  my  love !"  drawled  out  the  ooun- 
tessr  <<  I  shall  not  waste  much  time  with  him,  I  promise 
you,  though  I  shall  even  condescend  to  reason  with  him. 
Mercer !  you — are— an — extremely  fooUsh  man ;  a  haber- 
dasher, as  my  niece.  Lady  F  ,  says,  has  no  business  in 
the  world  with  his  country,  except  to  live  in  it,  and  to  pay 
its  taxes.  He  should  attend  t9  his  muslins,  and  his  silk^ 
and  his  counter,  and  all  that ;  but  that  he  should  interfere 
with  politics,  Is  a  thing  absolutely  quite  shocking.  On  the 
contrary,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  lady 
•f  quality  who  deigns  to  patronize  him,  as  I  and  my  niece, 

the  Marchioness  of  F ,  patronize  you,  Mercer ;  to  show 

his  gratitude  to  whom  he  should  always  be  ready  to  vote  as 
his  patronesses  bid  him,  through  thick  and  through  thin  ; 
but,  as  to  politics,  a  haberdasher  in  a  small  borough  like 
this  should  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  politics^  and 
still  less  with  his  country.    Then  say  at  once  that  you 

will  vote  for  my  son-tn-law,  Mr.  B ,  and  don't  be  so 

rude— do  you  hear,  Mercer  ?— as  to  give  me  any  farther 
trouble^" 

<<  I  am  sure)  my  lady,"  stammered  out  the  haberdasher, 
**  I  am  sure,  my  lady, — I — I — I  do  not  know  what  to  say. 
Your  ladyship  speaks— both  your  ladyships  speak   like 

members  of  the  House  of  Com ,  I  mean  of  the  House  of 

Lords— 'like  Peers  of  Parliament,  I  should  say.  Any  thing 
so  eloquent  I  have  never  heard  in  my  life  before ;  but, 
really — I<^I — 1  do  not  know  what  to  say." 

*^  But  I  know  what  yon  must  say,"  replied  the  shrill 
and  impetuous  marchioness.  <*  You  must  pledge  yourself 
to  vote  for  Mr.  B  ,  and  there's  an  end  on't !  What, 
sir,  are  two  women  of  quality,  such  as  my  aunt  and  my. 
self,  to  condescend  thus  to  signify  their  plmture  to  such  a 


penonaa  Mr.  Itaar,  dia  habafdadur  f  (<< 
tiiat  she  is !"  was  here  parenthetically  inteijected  by  Hn, 
Mercer ;  <<  if  the  fellow  has  the  spirit  of  a  flea,  bell  gm 
her  his  mind.")  *'  Are  we,  I  say,  to  condescend  to  lay  our 
commands  on^any  such  person  as  you,  and  are  they  to  br 
received  with* doubt  and  hesitation?  Reptile!  if  yon  4r. 
tain  us  longer  with  your  doubts,  you  shall  be  crushed  t» 
the  earth  like  a  worm  in  our  path  ! 

"Hear  the  vixen  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mercer.  « If  I 
were  he,  I  would  give  it  to  her  in  the  deafost  aide  of  hs 
headl" 

'<  Do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  escdted  thus,  my  love,  bj 
the  folly  of  this  weak,  silly  man,"  said  the  drawling  oooa. 
tess.  <'  He  is  a  stubborn  blockhead,  to  be  sure,  as  all 
blockheads  are.  But  I  shall  never  allow  such  a  person  as 
he  is,  to  rob  me  of  my  temper.  I  do  not  even  allow  ay 
obstinate  poodle  to  do  that ;  though,  it  must  be  ctmfpssed, 
he  has  more  than  once  tried  me  pretty  severely." 

«  Ladies,  ladies !"  exclaimed  Mercer,  in  a  perturbed  toat 
that  spoke  his  extreme  agitation.  "  Heaven  knows  I  am 
the  last  man  in  the  world  that  would  think — nay,  that 
would  dream  of  offending  you,  but— but — but,  really, 
what  can  a  man  do  ?" 

**  1  say,  with  all  the  distinctness  of  utterance  of  whicb 
I  am  mistress,"  continued  the  countess;  /<  and  our  tuaiij 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  distinctness  of  utterance ; 
and,  of  ail  our  family,  no  one  has  been  more  remarkable 
for  that  quality  than  myself; — I  say,  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness of  utterance  of  which  I  am  mistress,  give  me  ffour  pr^ 

mise  that  you  wili  vote  for  my  8on4n4aw,  Mr.  B ,  or  I 

shall  not  only  withdraw  from  you  my  patronage,  and  that 
of  all  the  members  of  my  family,  but  the  marchioness  shall 
withdraw  hers,  and  we  shall  blast  the  reputation  of  your 
goods,  oppose  their  introduction  by  the  influence  €»f  our  so- 
perior  ton,  abolish  the  borough  balls ;  and,  finally,  brini^ 
down- a  person  who  was  a  shopman  with  the  so  justly  oele> 
brated  firm  of  Dyde  and  Scribe,  to  set  up  under  our  foster, 
ing  turveiUanoe  in  opposition  to  you  ;  and  you  art,  doubt* 
less,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  political  economy  of 
this  paltry  place,  to  know  whether  or  not  it  has  customers 
enough  to  make  the  new  man  rich,  and  to  keep  you  from 
starving  at  the  same  time !" 

«  Horrible  old  witch  1"  muttered  Mrs.  Mercer  ;  "  what 
a  demon  she  is.  Have  a  care  of  mel  heard  ye  ever  the  like 
of  her?" 

"  A-hem !  Your  ladyship  deals  rather  hardly  with  me^** 
said  Mercer ;  «  or  rather,  I  should  say,  you  are  pleased  to^ 
perhaps,  just  a  little  disposed  to,  it  may  be,  to  have  some 
amusement  at  my  expense.  But — but  really,  'pon  my  ho- 
nour,  I  am  really  much  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  But  sup- 
pose that,  just  to  please  you,  honourable  ladies,  I  should 
resolve  that  I  should  keep  neutral,  and  not  vote  at  all  ?" 

«  What,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  marchioness,  in  her  highest 
key,  ^  not  vote  at  all !  do  you  call  that  pleasing  us  ?  By 
all  that  is  good  we  shall  not  bate  you  one  atom  of  our  de- 
mands;   vote  for  Mr.  B ,  and  have  our  patronage; 

vote  for  Mr.  A ,  or  remain  neuter,  and  take  our  hea- 

viest  vengeance  as  your  reward.  Is  that  plain  and  intel- 
ligible ?" 

"  Come,  come,  my  love,"  said  the  countess,  ^*  you  are  too 
hasty  with  this  imbecile.  He  is  a  poor  silly  creature ;  but 
you  should  remember  that  our  Bible  teaches  us  to  have  mercy 
upon  the  weak.  I  see  that  our  arguments  have  at  length 
begun  to  operate  upon  him,  as  the  continual  dropping  of  a 
drop  of  water  is  said,  by  degrees,  to  perforate  tlie  hardest 
rock ;  and  thus  we  perceive  the  powerful  eff«ct  of  sound 
reason,  when  properly  directed  and  applied,  and  coovtyed 
in  fitting  language .  So  now,  Mercer,  call  my  footman  ^ 
and,  as  you  show  us  to  the  carriage,  give  me  the  satirfaetkitt 
of  hearing  you  say  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  the  detar- 
mination  of  supporting  my  son-in-law  Mr.  B  ClU 

my  footman,  I  say ;  Charles,  the  man*s  name  is  Charics." 
Here  Mrs.  Mercer  half  opened  the  parlour  door,  that  she 
might  the  better  hear,  and  at  the  same  time  see  the  parties, 
as  they  moved  through  the  front  shoj)  towards  the  door 
where  the  carriage  was  standing.  Mr.  Mercer  followed 
the  two  peeresses,  bowing  with  great  humiliation,  and  pale 
Jigitized  by 
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and  trambling  like  an  aipen  lea£  «  Call  Charles,  I  say  !** 
continued  the  countess,  seating  herself  in  one  of  the  chairs 
of  the  front  shop*  <<  Charles^  where  is  my  book  of 
ple<lges?*' 

«*  Here,  my  lady." 

«  Then  write  down  in  it  that  — —  MerObr  here—your 
name  is  Joseph,  I  believe  ?**  ^ 

**  NO)  my  lady,**  replied  the  subdued  haberdasher,  in  an 
humble  tone,  ^  my  name  is  Dick.** 

**  Ay !  ay  I  true,**  continued  she ;  **  Richard  Mercer. 
Charles,  write  down  that  Richard  Mercer,  (we  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  such  matters  of  business,)  I  say  that 
Kichard  Mercer,  haberdasher  and  silk  merchant,  numt>er 

what  is  your  number?** — "  Fifteen,  my  lady.'* — 

<<  That  Richard  Mercer,  haberdasher  and  silk  merchant, 
dealer  in  shawls  and  laces,  number  fifteen.  High  Street, 

pledges    himself  to    qualify  and  vote  for  Mr.   B- . 

Hn  !  let  me  see  it ;  yes,  right  enough ;  that  will  do.  And 
now,  Mr.  Mercer,  have  you  any  particularly  rich  lace 
veils  at  present?  I  think  you  occasionally  commission 
such  trifles.  Let  us  see  your  last  parcel ;  ay,  that  will 
do ;  vastly  pretty,  indeed  !  Hum  1  some  of  them  vulgar 
enough  in  pattern,  too ;  but,  on  the  whole,  not  at  all  bad 
for  such  a  shop  in  a  country  town.  Put  the  whole  parcel 
hito  the  carriage ;  I  may  find  use  for  them  all.** 
-  *'  My  troth,  that  is  a  wholesale  bargain,  indeed,**  mut- 
tered Mrs.  Mercer ;  "  but  when  shall  we  see  the  colour  of 
her  iadyship*s  money  ?** 

Mr.  Mercer  came  sneaking  back  into  the  little  parlour, 
and  swooped  himself  down  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  visage 
sorely  humiliated  by  mortification  and  chagrin.  His  lady 
hardly  allowed  him  to  be  seated  ere  she  opened  upon  him. 
^  Well,  Dick,  this  is  a  precious  business.** 
But  we  pass  the  conjugal  dialogue,  which  ends  by  Mr. 
Mercer  exclaiming  in  rage— . 

«  111  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Mercer,**  said  he,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist,  *<  by  the  great  oath,  this  is  a  subject 
which  no  woman  shall  dare  to  remark  upon  in  my  pre- 
sence ;  and,  damnation,  ma*am,  my  wife  shall  never  speak 
of  it,  if  she  would  have  her  head  on  the  same  pillow,  or 
nnder  the  same  roof  with  mine,  else  my  name  is  not  Dick 
Mercer!** 

**  Mr.  Mercer,**  said  we,  rising  abruptly  to  take  our  de- 
parture^ '*  we  drink  to  your  good  health,  and  many  thanks 
for  your  polite  hospitality.  Do  not  stir,  sir  ;  pray  do  not 
stir.**  But  the  haberdasher  did  stir,  to  accompany  us  to 
the  door,  with  his  habitual  professional  attention.  And 
oh  !  what  did  he  behold  and  hear  when  he  reached  it  ? 
On  the  narrow  pavement  in  front  of  his  shop  stood  a  little 
ring  of  burghers,  among  whom  we  noticed  Dull  David 
Dallas  the  grocer,  and  the  well-powdered  Mr.  White,  the 
baker ;  while  farmer  Black  was  sitting  in  his  saddle,  and 
leaning  over  the  kennel,  listening  with  eager  attention.  A 
shout  of  laughter  was  at  that  moment  arising  from  the 
group, — ^in  the  midst  of  which  one  of  the  haberdasher's  shop- 
men was  in  the  act  of  finishing  a  waggish  detail  of  the  oc 
currences  which  we  have  so  recently  narrated. 

We  returned  to  Mr.  Strongitharm*s,  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness another  scene,  which,  after  what  had  passed,  was  quite 
refreshing  to  us,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  our  readers 
The  last  touch  had  been  given  to  our  refitted  vehicle,  and 
our  worthy  iron  M.D.  had  received  our  grateful  commenda- 
tions for  his  expertness  and  expedition  ;  when,  as  we  were 
about  to  pay  him  for  his  very  moderate  charge,  a  light  ba- 
ronchette,  with  fbur  posuhorses,  and  a  brace  of  postilions, 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  smithy.     On  the  box  in  front, 

was  seated  Mr.  9- ,  the  present  and  would-be  future 

member  for  the  district  of  burghs  we  were  then  in  ;  and  in 
the  interior  appeared  the  heads  of  two  individuals,  the  one 

elderiy  and  the  other  younger.     Mr.  B sprang  from 

the  box  with  great  alacrity,  and  entering  the  smithy,  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Strongitharm  with  a  familiar  yet  haughty 
nod. 
"  You're  are  a  voter,  my  good  fellow,  a'n't  ye  ?** 
«  A  believe  a  wuU  ha*e  a  vot*,  sir,  after  a  ha*e  quali- 
feed,**  replied  the  smith,  in  a  plain,  simple,  yet  respectful 
manner. 


**  Well,  you*ll  give  it  to  me,  wont  ye  ?**  said  the  candidate. 
<<  May  a  ax  wha  ye  are,  sir  ?**  demanded  Strongitharm. 
'<0h!  Vm  Mr.  B        ,  you  know,  who  has  now  ie» 
presented  this  district  of  burghs  in  Parliament  for  these 
eight  years  back.*' 

**  Od,  sir,  ye  mun  ha*e  been  young  begun  wi*  the  Parly* 
mentin*  business,**  replied  the  smith,  »'<  but  muckle  though 
a  ha*e  read  o*  the  newspapers,  a  ha*e  never  seen  o*  your  doin* 
ony  thing,  either  lor  the  gude  o*  the  country  in  general,  or 
for  this  hamewald  pairt  o*  the  warid  in  parteecler  ;  though' 
they  tell  me  ye  lui*e  gotten  a  gude  fifteen  hunder  a-year  o* 
the  nation's  money  ;  an*  for  what,  a*m  sure  a  kenna.** 

^  That,  my  good  friend,  was  merely  the  salary  of  a  la- 
borious office,  of  which  the  present  men  have  deprived  me,*' 
replied  the  candidate,  in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone. 

«A  kenna  wluinre  the  labour  o*t  lay  than,*'  said  th<« 
smith,  drily  ;  <<  a  can  only  say,  that  a  dinna  think  muckle 
o*  laborin*  frae  sax  o'clock  till  sax  o'clock  wi'  this  bit  fore- 
hammer  i*  my  hand,  an*  a  dinna  get  the  fifteenth  part  o* 
that  siller  for  ma  pains.  They  tell  me  that  your  wark- 
shop*s  in  Lunnon — an'  a'm  sure  a  never  saw  that  the  wark 
o*t  ever  stoppit  ye  frae  saumont-fishing  i*  the  spring  ;  nor 
frae  deuk  shootin*  i*  the  loch  a'  the  simmer ;  nor  ftfie  mur- 
derin*  the  poor  muirfooU  nor  paitricks,  i'  the  autumn ;  nor 
frae  ridin*  after  the  fox,  a*  the  rest  o*  the  year.  Whaure 
the  labor  o*t  can  be  than,  is  mair  nor  a  can  find  oot  La- 
bor eneuch  did  you  indeed  tak'  whanever  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, or  ony  o'  'thae  pawtriotic  chields,  spak  aboot  reform. 
Ma  c«rty,  whatever  sport  was  in  play  at  the  time,  ye  gaed 
aff  an'  left  it  in  an  auld  hurry.  An  a'  to:,  do  what,  think 
ye  ?  By  ma  soul,  for  nae  ither  purpose  but  to  gi'e  your 
silent  vote  against  a'  thing  that  was  raisonable  ;  just  that 
you,  an*  the  pairty  that  gied  you  that  laborious  an'  ill-pakl 
office  o'  you^'s  that  ye  spak  o*,  might  hand  doon  puir  fbnk's 
heads,  an'  prevent  sic  like  as  me  frae  ha'ein'  that  sma'  voice 
in  the  nation,  to  the  whilk,  a  tak'  it,  common  sense  wud 
say  that  they  are  fairly  enteetled." 

<<  You  are  a  very  sensible  man,  Mr.  Strongitharm,**  said 
the  candidate ;  <'  though  some  of  your  views  are  not  alto- 
gether correct,  or  quite  in  harmony  with  mine.  But,  how- 
ever much  I  may  have  opposed  reform  from  conscientious 
motives,  I  am  free  to  con&ss,  that,  since  it  has  now  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  no  one  can  be  more  disposed  to  see  that 
it  is  fairly  administered  than  I  shall  be.** 

<<  Wed,  sir,  that  may  be  very  true,**  replied  the  smith ; 
<<  but  a*m  for  pittea  a  chield  to  the  new  reform  bellyses, 
wha  had  some  hand  in  settin'  them  up,  an*  wha  best  kens 
boo  to  work  them.  In  short,  sir,  to  save  ye  frae  blawin* 
ony  mair  o*  the  wund  oot  o'  yours,  a  maun  just  honestly 
teU  ye,  that  a  canna*  gi'e  ma  vote  to  a  gentleman,  wha, 
gif  he  had  had  his  nane  wuU,  wad  never  ha'e  letten  me  ha*e 
ony  vote  to  gi'e.** 

<<Then    you   have   been    canvassed    already  by   Mr. 

A  ,  I  suppose,**  said  Mr.  B ,  in  a  pettish  tone. 

<<  Na,  Maister  A nor  nae  ane  else  has  been  naur 

me,**  replied  the  smith  ;  ^  ye're  the  very  first  that  ever  spak 
till  me  aboot  ony  siccan  a  busineH.  But  whether  Mr. 
A  comes  till  me  or  no',  a  mean  to  gi'e  him  ma  votey 

as  bein'  the  best  man  we  can  get  for  our  turn;  and,  gif  we 
can  get  him  to  gang  to  Parliament  to  do  oor  wark,  a'm 
thinkin'  that  oor  burghs  wull  be  muckle  obliged  till 
him.** 

<<  But,  Mr.  Strongitharm,**  said  the  candidate,  somewhat 
moved,  **  you  seem  to  forget,  sir,  that  although  yon  never 
saw  me  before,  the  whole  horses  of  my  stud,  hunters,  hacks 
and  all,  have  been  shod  in  your  smithy  for  nearly  two 
years  past.** 

*<  That  may  be,  sir,**  coolly  replied  the  smith,  «a*m  sure 
I  ha*e  been  very  proud  o*  your  custom ;  an'  mair  nor  that, 
a'm  proud  eneuch  to  believe  that  your  horses  were  the  best 
shod  horses  in  a'  the  country  side.  But  what  has  horse- 
shocin'  to  do  vrV  the  makin'  o'  members  o'  Parliament  P". 

«<  Why — hoy — whoy,  nothing  very  directly,  indeed,'* 
said  the  candidate,  taken  a  good  deal  aback  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  honest  smith's  question ;  «  but..-but  you  know 
it  is  in  my  power  to  send  my  horses  to  be  shod  somewhere 
else," 
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«  On,  nae  dooto*  that)  air  T  replied  tbe  cmltb.  «  Th^Uffa 
wi*  reven&ce  be  It  spoken,  »  caima'  just  fee  how  tiocan  a 
bint  a»  that  jumpe  very  weel  wi*  your  declaration,  that  mane 
oouM  be  mair  diflpoeed  tbaa  fou  are  to  aee  the^jrfonn  Boil 
foirly  administered,  noo  that  it*8  an  ack.  'Bnt  giff  yon  wull 
be  content  to  ha*e  your  hunten  shod  by  gleed  Wnlly  Robb; 
puir  chield,or  even  by  the  bit  genty  body  up  the  street,  that 
mak*8  the  nice  pokers  an'  tangs,  an*  nit-crackcra,  an*  nit- 
mug  graters,  a  ha*e  naething  for  to  say  against  it;  anf  gif 
ony  o*  them,  or  ony  ither  man,  can  shoe  ye*re  hunters  as 
weel  as  a  can  do,  what  for  no  employ  him  ?  But  if  the 
truth  be,  as  a  jalonse,  that  a  can  shoe  your  horns  better 
than  ony  ither  smith  i*  this  part  o*  the  coantry  side^  then, 
ma  opinion  just  is,  that  if  ye  gang  elsewhere  to  £ue  waur, 
ye  ha*ena  just  a*  that  wusdom  for  yonr  ain  interest  that 
fouk  gi*e  ye  credit  for.** 

^  Why  do  yon  talk  so  long  ?**  called  out  one  of  the  per- 
■onages  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  in  an  impatient 
tone.    **  Come  away !  come  away !" 

Mr.  B hastened  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  after 

a  little  private  parley,  a  servant  was  called  to  open  the 
door,  and  to  let  down  the  steps ;  and  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
B  returned  to  the  charge^  reinforced  by  the  presence  of 
bis  two  friends  from  the  interior. 

^  Mr.  Strongitharm,  this  is  my  fotfaer4n-law,  the  earl  of 

C ,  and  this  is  my  wife*8  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  P...-^** 

said  the  candidate. 

.  ^  Mr.  Strongitharm,*'  said  the  marquis,  with  a  good-na- 
tured, fiuniliar  air  and  manner,  <<  you  know  that  I  keep 
hounds,  1  believe;  that  I  hunt  a  pretty  wide  extent  of 
eountry ;  and  that  not  only  all  my  shoeing  work  Is  done 
in  your  shop,  but  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you, 
or  to  take  from  you,  half  the  riioeing  work  and  fhrriery 
busineesofthiscounty,  and  those  on  each  side  of  it  Will 
you  refuse  me  your  vote  for  my  connejdon,  Mr.  B         P*' 

«  Mr.  Strongitharm,**  said  the  earl,  taking  up  the  dis- 
course  before  the  smith  had  time  to  reply,  <<  you  know  that  / 
also  have  some  shoeing  in  my  stables,  and  mndi  smith  work 
a-doing  at  the  castle ;  all  this  I  have  the  powHf  of  giving  or 
withholding.  But  there  is  yet  another  thing  to  which  I 
would  earnestly  call  your  attention :  you  hold  a  fton  of 
three  hundred  a-year  from  me ;  and  now,  will  you  refuse 
me  your  rote  for  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  B— *?** 

<<  Ma  lords,"  replied  Mr  Strongitharm,  apparently  now 
rescdved  to  permit  the  negotiation  to  be  as  little  spun  out  as 
he  possibly  could ;  «  as  to  the  horse  an*  smith  part  o*  your 
twa  speeches,  a  maun  just  say  to  you  what  a  ha^e  i^ready 
nid  to  this  gentleman  himaell,  what  has  the  shoein*  o*  horses 
and  the  makin'  o'  members  o*  Pariiament  to  do  wi*  ane  an- 
other ?  Gin  ye  dinna  like  to  ha*e  yer  horses  shod  by  me, 
ye  maun  just  gang  elsewhere  to  ha*e  the  job  dune ;  an*  gin 
ye  find  as  gude  a  smith  as  me,  a*  that  a  say  is,  that  a  wuss 
ye  baith  joy  o*  lOm.  An*  as  for  the  matter  o*  the  turn  o* 
which  his  lordship,  the  yearl,  spak  yenoo,  a  canna  see,  for 
the  soul  o*  me,  what  that  has  to  do  wi*  makin*  o*  a  Parlia- 
ment man,  mair  nor  the  shoein*  tiftde.  A  ha*e  gotten  a 
gye  stark  baigain  o*  the  bit  place,  but  a  ha*e  a  tack  o*t,  an* 
a*m  aye  yebUe  to  pay  the  rent ;  an*  sae  a*m  thinkin*  there*8 
naething  left  to  mak*  or  mend  atween  us.  But,  Lord*8  sake, 
sin  I  a  hinna  time  to  be  stannin*  haverin*  here  ony  langer  t 
a  maun  till  ma  wark  as  fast*sa  can ;  for  a  dauma  leave  ma 
study  to  gang  and  catch  saumonts,  and  shoot  deuks,  as  this 
geotleman  can  do."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  snatched  up  the  fore-hammer,  and  began  to  thunder  such 
a  peal  upon  the  anvil  as  quickly  drove  the  nervous  sena- 
tors of  both  the  Houses  to  their  carriagee ;  and  he  never 
stopped  his  noise  till  that  of  their  wheels  was  quite  lost  in 
distance. 

There  was  a  good^oiatured  waggish  leer  of  comical  hu- 
mour on  his  face,  when  he  ceased  his  cannonade  of  blows,  to 
receive  the  money  which  we  had  all  this  time  been  holding 
in.our  hands.  Before  again  placing  ourselves  in  our  vehicle, 
we  could  not  resist  paying  him  some  compliments  on  his 
firm,  noUe,  and  straight-forward  conduct 

<<  Pegs,  gentlemen,  it*s  a  bad  account  o*  human  nature,** 
■aid  he,  <<  that  yaaould  thinkit  wordy  while  to  commend  a 


man  for  banly  dxM  that  which  he  would  be  a  rascal  fw 
no  doin*.  But,  troth,  a  maun  say  that  some  poor  dcevUe 
are  snbieckit  to  aair  temptatioas  by  thae  aaki  flMk,  or  con- 
servatives, as  they  are  cain*  themsells.  But,  an  tlfty  dinna 
let  poor  fouk  alane,  to  be  guided  by  God  and  their  ain  con- 
sciences,  in  Qieezerceeee  e*  a  trust,  the  whilk  they  hoald  for 
sae  mony  ithers  beside  themsells,  a*tti  muckle  mistans  gi£ 
ballot  be  nathe  upshot  o'd.** 


SCRAPS. 

ORIOINAL  AKD  8ELSCTED. 
ADTIOE  or  A  PhREKOLOOIST   to  ELECT0E8.~FIee  to 

the  hall  of  the  nearest  statuary ;  entreat  him  to  exhibit  to 
you  the  bust  of  the  American  patriot  Franklin ;  mark  w^U 
the  siae  and  the  configuration  of  that  great  philanthropist*! 
liead;  impress  «pon  your  minds  its  great  size,  and  the  pre< 
dominance  of  its  anterior  and  superior  departments  over 
those  behind  and  below,  and  call  to  your  recollsction  the 
unwearied  perseverance  and  industry,  the  calmness  and  sa- 
gacity, and  the  strength  of  mind  and  aptitude  for  the  prac 
tical  duties  of  life  which  he  displayed,  and  the  prodtgioas 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religioos 
liberty.  Then  go  forth  into  the  worid,  and  whensoever 
the  wigs  are  doffed,  pick  out  the  man  whose  head  most  re- 
sembles that  of  Franklin ;  for  yoa  may  rely  with  eonfi- 
dence,  that  such  a  man  will  ^  go  and  do  likewise.** 

A  Simple  Maeeiaoe  Ceeemoitt. — ^There  have  been 
many  elaborate  works  publidied  on  the  marriage  cereoieaies 
of  nations,  both  savage  and  civilised*  I  do  not,  however,  re- 
member to  have  read  of  any  so  brief  and  unceremoaioui 
as  the  following,  which  I  had  tbe  opportunity  of  witneising 
when  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  Carolina.  A  fineJookmg 
Negro,  and  the  handsomest  mulatto  or  yellow  giri  I  had 
ever  seen,  were  the  parties  who  desired  to  be  made  one  fbf 
Uft,  The  matter  was  thus  arranged  :  In  the  course  of  oar 
evening  walk,  my  friend,  the  planter,  ivas  sheepi^y  ad- 
dressed by  the  sUve  in  these  words  i — <«  Please,  masaa,  me 
want  to  marry  Biddiky.**  (This  is  the  «  Nigger**  for  Bary. 
dice.)—"  Does  Riddiky  want  to  marry  yo»  ?*— "  Ye% 
masfla.**— **  If  you  marry  her,  I  won*t  allow  you  to  ran 
after  the  other  girls  on  the  plantation — ^you  shall  live  like 
a  decent  ftiUow  with  ytmr  WiiiB.**-^«Mas^  me  lab  her,  so 
dat  me  don*t  care  one  dam  for  de  oder  gala.***-"  Many  bee 
then,  and  be  cursed.**— "Yea,  mama.**  Waablngton  tiien 
gave  Riddiky  a  kiss,  and  from  that  day  they  became  man 
and  wife :  no  other  form  than  that  of  permission  from  their 
owner,  thus  graciooaly  accorded,  being  necessary  to  legalise 
their  union. — Notas  on  Americm. 

To  QuEHCB  THiEaT,  pour  vinegar  into  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  snuff  it  up  the  nostrils,  atad  wash  the  handa  with 
it    This  will  allay  the  most  intense  heat. 

Advantaoss  or  Caed  PtAniro.— What  so  truly  XsSk^ 
real  dispotition  and  temper  of  a  person  as  this  amasetaeat? 
Are  they  inclined  to  dtthooettr,  they  will  obeatc  if  of  a  huty 
nncontrolUble  temper,  it  is  alroost  sare^  to  be  shown ;  if  not 
very  scrupaloos  respecting  falsehood  or  ill- language,  here  tbef 
present  themselves  unmasked  ;  whilst  in  almoet  all  other  ovomo 
tionsoflife  those  passions  are  carefully  concealed  from  public  view, 
or  glossed  over,  so  as  to  maks  them  generaDy  palatable  to  the 
world« 
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THE    COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE 
EDINBURGH  YEAR. 


To  their  high-built  airy  nests 
See  the  rooks  retuminjf  home. 

The  London  business  year  begins  in  October, 
and  that  of  high  fashion  about  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. The  busy  year  of  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  either  knows  no  ending,  or  its  pe- 
riods of  leisure  depend  on  causes  at  work  in  the 
"Uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  producing,  it  may 
be,  its  hottest  haste  in  July,  and  most  icy  stagna- 
tion in  January.  The  Dublin  year  commences 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Edinburgh  ;  with 
the  opening  of  the  Courts.  The  commencement 
of  the  Edinburgh  year  is,  however,  manifested  by 
more  striking  symptoms  than  that  of  any  other 
city  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  Univer- 
sity and  the  Courts  of  Law  extend  their  crooked 
Ramifications  to  every  comer  of  Scotland,  and  the 
1 2th  of  November  brings  all  to  a  centre,  and  puts 
all  in  motion.  Symptoms  of  returning  life  are 
then  apparent  in  a  hundred  agreeable  ways. 
Cottcfaea  and  steamers  are  arriving  every  hour, 
passenger  and  baggage-laden.  The  late  grass- 
grown  streets  kindle  to  life,  and  become  crowded  ; 
and  a  certain  alacrity  of  movement  and  look^  com- 
Riunicated  even  to  the  stationary  inhabitants,  pro- 
claims the  return  of  the  season.  The  consumption 
of  gas,  cigars,  mutton-pies,  jellies,  and  newspa. 
pers,  is  doubled  in  one  day.  Lodging-boards  dis- 
appear from  the  windows,  as  rig-and-fur  hose  ap- 
pear in  the  streets.  The  mercers  and  jewellers 
hang  out  their  most  tempting  wares ;  the  Profes- 
8ord  re-touch  their  lectures ;  the  Ministers  preach 
their  best  sermons ;  the  very  ballad-singers  and 
oyster-wives  scream  and  yell  with  redoubled  ani. 
mation  and  vigour,  and  the  Inbricous  commodity 
of  the  latter  traffickers  rises  50  per  cent  in  one 
night, — thus  giving  young  students  a  practical  and 
impreflsive  lesson  in  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  before  they  have  been  two  days  among 
us.  Mr.  Murray  paints  anew  his  drop  scenes,  and 
gets  up  a  new  piece ;  the  tobacconists  re-blacken 
the  blackamoora,  who,  in  Prince's  Street,  mount 
guard  over  the  Havannahs ;  and  new  pretty  faces 
are  seen  beaming  from  among  the  high-raised  py. 


ramids  of  sweatmeat  jars  and  jelly-glasses,  in  all 
the  confectioners'  shops.  These  are  but  samples 
of  the  mighty  internal  change,  of  which  some  fla- 
grant symptoms  are  always  amusingly  apparent  in 
the  puff' paste-ry  of  the  North  Bridge,  where  traders 
of  all  descriptions  conglomerate  notices  of  their 
wares;  and  trump  and  over-trump  each  other's 
tricks,  to  the  mighty  bewilderment  of  the  innocent, 
gaping  ffallow  Fair  folks. 

Here  the  Schoolmaster  abroad  !  peers  mo- 
destly forth  under  a  flourish  of  Chambers'  Jour- 
nal, price  only  three^halfpence  !  and  there  is — Ele- 
gance AND  Economy  combined — in — Sueep- 
sMEARiNG  Materials  ;  A  Sermon  to  be  Preached 
— BY  the  Rev. — Statues  on  the  Calton  Hill  ; 
Now  Exhibitino — the  Cheapest  Boots  and  Shoes 
IN  Edinburgh  ;  and  again — Selling  off,  at  and 
below  Prime  Cost — Hot  Tripe  every  Night, 
Prepared  in  the  Glasgow  way — By  Order  of 
the  Magistrates  ! 

But  the  centre  of  this  complex  movement,  and 
of  Edinburgh  civilization,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
qualities  belonging  to  an  advanced  state  of  society, 
is  unquestionably  the  Parliament  House, 

**  It  was  a  merry  spot  in  days  of  yore, 

But  something  ails  it  now-^he  place  is  haunted,** 

by  what  kind  of  spirits  we  are  not  metaphysicians, 
nor  yet  conjurors  enough  to  tell,  though  the  buoy- 
ant, the  brilliant,  the  sparkling  have  certainly 
evaporated.  The  dynasty  of  the  Crosbies,  Bos- 
wells,  and  Erskines  has  fallen,  never  to  rise  again. 
Even  Scott  and  Jeffrey  are  among  the  things  that 
were.    The  last  spark  of  the  bright  wit,  which 

^  Made  a  sunshine  in  that  shady  place** 

the  Outer-House — the  wit  of  Henry  Erskine,  played 
in  a  lambent  flame  for  a  few  seconds  round  the 

wig  of  y  flashed  over  the  marble  features  of 

,  and— expired  for  ever.  Legal  Humour,  Fun, 

and  Glee  found  the  climate  of  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  chill  and  ungenial ;  and  they  died 
under  it,  bequeathing  the  residue  of  High  Jinks  to 
the  Spendthrift  Club,  and  their  wigs  to  whoever 
would  pick  them  up.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  to  find  any  thing  about  that  House  worthy  of 
the  "  amber  immortalization"  of  the  Scuoolmas- 
ter's  pages,  we  must  plod  back  over  some  quarter 
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century  of  tradition^  guided  by  this  final  scintilla, 
tion  of  the  wit  of  the  Scotch  Bar — 

THE  DIAMOND  BEETLE.* 

Notes  supposed  to  have  been  taken  at  advising  the  Action 
of  Defamation  and  Damages — Alexander  Cunningham, 
Jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  against  James  Russell,  Sur- 
geon  there. 

LoED  President,  Sir  Islat  Campbell— iY#ar 
Ix>rdship8  have  the  petition  of  Alexander  Cunningham 
against  Lord  B 's  interlocutor. 

It  is  a  case  of  damages  and  defamation,  for  calling  the 
petitioner's  Diamond  Beetle  an  Egyptian  Louse.  You 
have  the  Lord  Ordinary's  distinct  interlocutor  on  pages  29 
and  30  of  this  petition ; — '«  Having  considered  the  conde- 
scendence of  the  pursuer,  an8\ver8  for  the  defender,**  and  so 
on,  <<  Finds,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  alleged  that  the 
diamonds  on  the  hack  of  the  Diamond  Beetle  are  real  dia- 
monds, or  any  thing  hut  shining  spots,  such  as  are  found  on 
other  Diamond  Beetles,  and  which  likewise  occur,  though 
in  a  smaller  numher,  on  a  gi-eat  numher  of  other  Beetles, 
somewhat  different  from  the  Beetle  lihelled,  similar  to  which 
there  may  he  Beetles  in  Egypt,  with  shining  spots  on  their 
backs,  which  may  he  termed  Lice  there,  and  may  be  dif- 
ferent, not  only  from  the  common  Louse,  but  from  the 
Louse  mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  a  filthy  troublesome  Louse,  even 
worse  than  the  said  Louse,  which  is  clearly  different  from 
the  Louse  libelled  ;  but  that  the  other  Louse  is  the  same 
with,  or  similar  to  the  said  Beetle,  which  is  also  the  same 
with  the  other  Beetle ;  and  although  different  from  the  said 
Beetle  libelled,  yet  as  the  said  Beetle  is  similar  to  the  other 
Beetle,  and  the  said  Louse  to  the  said  other  I^use  libelled, 
and  the  other  Louse  to  the  other  Beetle,  which  is  the  same 
with  or  similar  to  the  Beetle,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  Beetle  libelled,  assoilzies  the  defender,  and  finds  ex- 
penses due." 

Say  away,  my  Lords. 

Lord  Me^vdowbank. — ^This  is  a  very  intricate  and  puzz- 
ling question,  my  Lord.  I  have  formed  no  decided  opin- 
ion ;  but  at  present  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the  inter, 
locutor  is  right,  though  not  upon  the  ratio  assigned  in  it. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  points  for  consideration  : 
— First,  Whether  the  words  libelled  amount  to  a  convi- 
n'tfm-— and,  secondly.  Admitting  the  convicium,  whether 
the  pursuer  is  entitled  to  found  upon  it  in  this  action. 
Now,  my  Lords,  if  there  be  a  convicium  at  all,  it  consists 
in  the  comparatio,  or  comparison  of  the  Scarabaus  or 
Beetle,  with  the  Egyptian  Pediculus  or  Louse.  My 
first  doubt  regards  this  point,  but  it  is  not  at  all  found- 
ed on  what  the  defender  alleges,  that  there  is  no  such 
animal  as  an  Egyptian  Pedicnlus  or  Louse  in  rerum 
natura  ;  for  although  it  does  not  actually  exist,  it  may 
possibly  exist,  and  whether  its  existence  be  in  esse  vel  posse, 
is  the  same  thing'  to  this  question,  provided  there  be  habi- 
les  for  ascertaining  what  it  would  be  if  it  did  exist.  But 
my  doubt  is  here :  How  am  I  to  discover  what  ai*e  the  es- 
sentia of  any  Louse,  whether  Egyptian  or  not  ?  jlt  is  very 
easy  to  describe  its  accidents  as  a  naturalist  would  do — to 
say  that  it  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  asstera,  or  that  it  is  a 
yellow,  little,  greedy,  filthy,  despicable  reptile  ;  but  we  do 
not  learn  from  this  what  the  proprium  of  the  animal  is  in 
a  logical  sense,  and  still  less  what  its  differentia  are.  Not. 
withstanding  these,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  there 
is  a  convicium  or  not ;  for  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  se- 
quitur  naturam  delicti,  we  must  take  them  meliore  sensu, 
and  presume  the  comparatio  to  be  in  the  melioribus  tantum. 

And  here  I  beg  that  parties,  and  the  bar  in  general (In- 

temipted  by  Lord  Hermand — "  Your  Lordship  should  ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  chair.")  I  say, — I  beg  it  may  be  un- 
derstood, that  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion  on  the  ground 
that  verit€s  oonvioii  excusat.  I  am  clear  that,  although  this 
Beetle  actoally  were  an  Egyptian  Pediculus,  it  would  af- 

•  Th\»jen  {Tesprit  ii  understood  to  be  an  early  production  of  Mr. 
Cnawtoun,  s  ow  Lord  Corehouie.  The  aUu^ont  axe  necenarily  local, 
and  some  of  the  characters  are  already  beginning  to  be  forgotten  even 
in  Scotland.   But  the  wit  It  as  fresh  and  iparUipg  if  ever. 


ford  no  relative  defence,  provided  the  calling  it  so  were  s 
convieitim— and  there  my  doubt  lies. 

With  re^rd  to  the  second  point,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Scarabaeus,  or  Beetle  itself  has  no  persona  standi  in  ju/H^ 
do  ,*  and  therefore  the  pursuer  cannot  insist,  in  the  naiiie  of 
the  Scarabaus,  or  for  his  behoof.  If  the  action  lie  at  all, 
it  must  be  at  the  instance  of  the  pursuer  himself;  as  the 
verus  Dominus  of  the  Scarabaus,  for  being  calumniated 
through  the  cotwicitsm,  directed  primarily  against  the  ani> 
mal  standing  in  that  relation  to  him.  Now,  abstracting 
from  the  qualification  of  an  actual  dominium,  which  is  not 
alleged,  I  have  great  doubts  whether  a  mere  convicimm  is 
necessarily  transmitted  from  one  object  to  another,  throogli 
the  relation  of  a  dominium  subsisting  between  them  ;  and 
if  not  necessarily  transmissible,  we  must  see  the  principle  of 
its  actual  transmission  here,  and  that  has  not  yet  been 
pointed  out. 

Lord  Hermakd.— >We  heard  a  little  ago,  my  Lord,  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  case ;  but  I  have  not  been  for* 
tunate  enough,  for  my  part,  to  find  out  where  the  difficoltj 
lies.  Will  any  man  presume  to  tell  me  that  a  Beetle  ia 
not  a  Beetle,  and  that  a  I^nse  is  not  a  Louse  ?  I  never 
saw  the  petitioner's  Beetle,  and  what's  more,  I  don't  care 
whether  I  ever  see  it  or  not ;  but  I  suppose  it's  like  other 
Beetles,  and  that's  enough  for  me.  But,  my  Lord,  I  know 
the  other  reptile  well — I  have  seen  them,  my  Lord,  ever 
since  I  was  a  child  in  my  mother^  arms,  and  mj  miod 
tells  me,  that  nothing  but  the  deepest  and  blackest  malice^ 
rankling  in  the  human  breast,  could  have  suggested  this 
comparison,  or  led  any  man  to  form  a  thought  so  injurious 
and  insulting.  But,  my  Lord,  there's  more  here  than  all 
that,  a  great  deal  more ;  one  could  have  thought  the  defen- 
der would  have  gratified  his  spite  to  the  full,  by  compar- 
ing the  Beetle  to  a  common  Louse,  an  animal  sufficiently 
vile  and  abominable  for  the  purpose  of  defamation — [shut 
that  door  there]  ; — ^but  he  adds  the  epithet  Egyptian,  and 
I  know  well  what  he  means  by  that  epithet.  He  meansi 
my  Lord,  a  l.,ouse  that  has  been  fattened  in  the  head  of  a 
gipsy  or  tinker,  undisturbed  by  the  comb,  and  unmolested 
in  the  eujoymcnt  of  it^  native  filth.  He  means  a  Louse  ten 
times  larger,  and  ten  times  more  abominable,  than  those 
with  which  your  Lordships  and  I  are  familiar.  The  peti- 
tioner asks  redress  for  the  injury  so  atrocious  and  ao  ag- 
gravated, and  as  far  as  my  voice  goes,  he  shall  not  ask  it  in 
vain. 

Lord  Craio. — I  am  of  the  opinion  last  delirered.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  slanderous  and  calumnious  to  compare 
a  Diamond  Beetle  to  the  filthy  and  mischieroua  animal  just 
libelled.  By  an  Egyptian  Louse,  I  understand  one  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  head  of  a  native  Egyptian,  a  race  of 
men  who,  after  degenerating  for  many  centuries,  hare  sunk, 
at  last,  into  the  abyss  of  depravity,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  subjugated  for  a  time,  by  the  French.  I  do  not 
find  that  Turgot,  or  Condorcet,  or  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
mists, ever  reckon  the  combing  of  the  head  a  species  of  pro^ 
ductive  labour;  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  wherever 
French  principles  have  been  propogated.  Lice  grow  to  an 
immoderate  size,  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  like  that  of 
Egypt. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  we  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  bles- 
sings we  enjoy  under  a  free  and  happy  constitution,  where 
Lice  and  men  live  imder  the  restraint  of  equal  laws,  the 
only  equality  that  can  exist  in  a  well-regulated  state. 

Lord  POLKEMHET — It  should  be  observed,  my  Lord,  that 
what  is  called  a  Beetle,  is  a  reptile  well  known  in  this 
country.  I  have  seen  mony  ane  o'  them  in  Drumshorlin 
Muir.  It  is  a  little  black  beastie,  about  the  size  o'  my 
thoom  nail.  The  country  people  ca'  them  clocks,  and  I 
believe  they  ca'  them  also  Maggy-wi'-the-mony-feet ;  but 
this  is  not  a  beast  like  any  lA>use  that  ever  I  saw,  so  that, 
in  my  opinion,  though  the  defender  may  have  made  a  blun- 
der, through  ignorance,  in  comparing  theip,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  animus  injuriandi,  therefore  a'm  for 
refusing  the  petition,  my  Lords. 

I^rd  Balmuto. — A'm  for  refusing  the  petition.  There's 
more  Lice  than  Beetles  in  Fife.  They  ca*  them  Beetle- 
docks  there ;  what  they  ca*  a  Beetle,  if  a  thing  aa  lang  ai 
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my  arm,  thick  at  the  one  end,  and  small  at  the  other.  I 
tbougfat  when  I  read  the  petition,  that  the  Beetle,  or  Bittle, 
liad  been  the  thing  that  the  women  have  when  they  are 
washing  to^el^  or  napery  with — ^things  for  dadding  them 
Tvith — and  I  see  the  petitioner  is  a  jeweller  to  his  trade,  and 
I  thought  he  had  ane  o*  thae  Beetles,  and  set  it  all  round 
with  diamonds,  and  I  thought  it  a  foolish  and  extravagant 
idea,  and  I  saw  no  resemblance  it  could  have  to  a  Louse ; 
but  I  find  I  was  mistaken,  my  Lord,  and  I  find  it  only  a 
Beetle-clock  the  petitioner  has ;  but  my  opinion's  the  same 
it  TVBs  before.  I  say,  my  Lords,  a*m  for  refusing  the  peti- 
tion, I  say 

Lord  WooDHOUSELEE.— There  is  a  case  abridged  in  the 
tliird  voliuneof  the  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  CAa/mffr*  against 
I>ougla9y  m  which  it  is  found  that  Veritas  convicii  excusat, 
wlkich  may  be  rendered,  not  literally,  but  in  a  free  and  spi- 
rited manner,  according  the  most  approved  principles  of 
trazisTation,  "  the  truth  of  calumny  affords  a  relevant  de- 
fence." If,  therefore,  it  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  it  is,  that  the  truth  of  the  calumny 
affords  a  relevant  defence,  and  if  it  be  likewise  true  that  the 
Diamond  Beetle  is  really  an  Egyptian  Louse,  I  am  inclined 
to  conclude,  though  certainly  the  case  is  attended  with  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  defender  ought  to  be  assoilzied. Refuse* 

lx)rd  Justice-clerk  Ra£ — I  am  very  well  acquainted 
irith  the  defender  in  this  action,  and  have  respect  for  him 
— .ind  esteem  him  likewise."     I  know  him  to  be  a  skilful 
and  expert  surgeon,  and  also  a  good  man ;  and  I  would  go 
a  great  length  to  serve  him,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do 
so.     But  I  think  on  this  occasion  he  has  spoken  rashly, 
and,  I  fear,  foolishly  and  improperly;  I  hope  he  had  no 
bad  intention — I  am  sure  he  had  not.     But  the  petitionei 
(for  whom  I  have  likewise  a  great  respect,  because  I  knew 
l&is  father,  who  waa  a  very  respectable  baker  in  Edinburgh, 
and  supplied  my  family  with  bread,  and  very  good  bread  it 
waa,  and  for  which  his  accounts  were  regularly  discharged) 
it  seems  has  a  Clock  or  a  Beetle,  I  think  it  is  called  a  Dia- 
mond Beetle,  which  he  is  very  fond  of,  and  has  a  fancy 
for,  and  the  defender  has  compared  it  to  a  Louse,  or  a  Bug, 
or  a  Flea,  or  something  of  that  kind,  with  a  view  to  ren- 
der it  despicable  or  ridiculous,  and  the  petitioner  so  likewise, 
as  the  proprietor  or  owner  thereof.     It  is  said  that  this 
beast  is  a  Louse  infact^  and  that  the  venias  convicii  excu^ 
sat ;  and  mention  is  made  of  a  decision  in  the  case  of  ChaU 
mers  against  Douglas.     I  have  always  had  a  great  venera- 
tion  for  the  decisions  of  your  Lordships,  and,  T  am  sure, 
will  always  continue  to  have  while  I  sit  here ;  but  that  case 
was  determined  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  I  have  heard 
your  Lordships  mention  it  on  various  occasions,  and  you 
have  always  desiderated  the  propriety  of  it,  and,  I  think, 
have  departed  from  it  in  some  instances.     I  remember  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  welL     Helen  Chalmers  lived  in 
Musselburgh,  and  the  defender,  Mrs.  Bailie,  lived  in  Fisher- 
row,  and  at  that  time  there  was  much  intercourse  between 
the  genteel  inhabitants  of  Fisherrow,  and  Musselburgh, 
and  Inveresk,  and  likewise  Newbigging,  and  there  were 
balls,  or  dances,  or  assemblies  every  fortnight,  or  oftener ; 
and  also  sometimes,   I  believe,  every  week ;    and  there 
were  card  parties,  assembHes,  once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener ; 
and  the  young  people  danced  there  also,  and  others  played 
at  cards,  and  there  were  various  refreshments,  such  as  tea, 
and  coffee,  and  butter  and  bread,  and,  I  believe,  but  I  am 
not  sure,  porter  and  negus,  and  likewise  small  beer ;  and 
it  was  at  one  of  these  assemblies  that  Mrs.  Baillie  called 

Mrs.  Chalmers  a ,  or  an ,  and  said  she  had  been 

lyingr  with  Commissioner  Cardonald,  a  gentleman  whom  I 

knew  very  well  at  one  time,  and  had  a  great  respect  for 

he  is  dead  many  years  ago.  And  Mrs.  Gialmers  brought  an 
action  of  defamation  before  the  Commissaries,  and  it  came 
by  advocation  into  this  Court,  and  your  Lordships  allowed 
a  proof  of  the  Veritas  convicii,  and  it  lasted  a  very  long 
time,  and  in  the  end  answered  no  good  purpose,  even  to  the 
defender  herself,  while  it  ^d  much  hurt  to  the  pursuer's  cha- 
acter. 

I  am,  therefore,  for  Eepusing  a  proof  in  this  case,  and 
I  think  the  petitioner,  in  this  case,  and  his  Beetles,  have 
been  slandered,  and  the  petition  ought  to  be  leen. 


— a — a — inter- 
Egyptian  Lice 
; — a — resemble 


Lord  Methven If  I  understand  this  i 

locutor,  it  is  not  said  that  the  a — a  —a a— 

are  Beetles,  but  that  they  may  be,  or  a— a — 
Beetles. 

I  am  therefore  for  sending  the  process  to  the  Ordinary, 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  as  I  think  it  depends  upon  that,  whe- 
ther there  be  a~a— a — a — convicium  or  not.  I  think, 
alsb,  the  petitioner  should  be  ordained  to  a  a  a ^pro- 
duce his  Beetle,  and  the  defender  an  Egyptian  Louse  or 
Pediculus,  and  that  he  should  take  a  diligence  n  a  a  - 
to  recover  Lice  of  various  kinds,  and  these  may  be  remitted 
to  Doctor  Monro,  or  Mr  Playfair,  or  to  some  other  natura- 
list to  report  upon  the  subject. — Agreed  to. 

rUMIGATIOK. 

Fumigation  is  practise  in  various  ways,  and  a  great 
many  substances   are  employed  in  fumigating  processes. 
Some  preparations  of  mercury  have   been   burned,   and 
patients  have  been  exposed  to  their  fumes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  on  the  body  the  peculiar  action  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  fumigation  is  much  employed  to  destroy  the 
contagious  matter  of  several  diseases.     One  of  the  most  be- 
neficial instances  of  this,  is  the  employment  of  the  ftimes  of 
nitric  or  mniiatic  acid  to  destroy  the  contagion  of  feyer. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  saltpetre;  the 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  saltpetre, 
and  the  nitric  acid  fumes  thoroughly  mixing  with  the  air, 
destroys  the  contagious  matter  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle. 
The  bwt  way  to  fill  the  chamber,  the  ward,  or  the  ship,' 
whtfre  contagion  is  suspected,  is  to  place  a  number  of  sauSers 
in  different  parts  of  the  room,  to  put  saltpetre  in  each  of 
them,  and  to  pour  on  the  sulphuric  acid.     The  doors  and 
windows  should  be  shut  for  some  time,  and  then^  current 
of  fresh  air   admitted:     Another  gas,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed to  destroy  contagion,  is  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  or  va- 
pour from  sea-salt.     This  is  to  be  extracted  from  sea-saU 
by  nearly  the  saaie  process,  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  it ; 
the  vapour  which  rises  is  probably  equally  effectual,  but  it 
is  more  irritating  and  offensive  to  the  lungs  of  those  who 
are  exposed  to  it.     Fumigation  with  sulphur  may  also  be 
practised.     The  clothes  of  those  who  have  been  iU  of  fever 
should  be  carefully  fumigated,  and  the  walls  of  their  apart- 
ment, and  the  furniture  should  be  completely  exposed  to  the 
disinfecting  vapour.    In  the  small-pox,  there  is  a  most  pecu- 
liar odour  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  which  continues  many 
weeks  or  months  after  their  recovery ;  and  the  contagion  of 
fever,  though  less  obvious  to  the  senses,  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  lurk  as  long,  if  not  carefully  destroyed,  The  sprink- 
ling of  the  sick  chamber  with  heated  vinegar,  or  throwing  it 
upon  hot  coals,  though  it  may  not  have  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing contagion,  is  nevertheless  a  veiy  good  practice,  as  it 
encourages  ventilation,  is  refreshing  to  the  sick,  and  gives* 
confidence  to  the  necessary  attendants. 


TO  MY  CARRIER  PIGEON. 
Come  hither,  thou  beautiful  rover, 

Thou  wand'ror  of  earth  and  of  air. 
Who  hearett  the  sighs  of  the  lover, 

And  briogeat  him  news  of  his  ikir ;       * 
Oh  !  perch  on  mv  hand,  dearest  minion, 

And  torn  up  tny  brigiit  eve  and  peck,- 
With  thy  love  billet  under  thy  pinion, 

And  gold  circle  round  thy  wnite  neck. 
Here  is  bread  of  the  whitest  and  sweetest. 

And  there  is  a  sip  of  white  wine ; 
Though  thy  wing  is  the  lightest  and  fleetest, 

*TwiH  be  fleeter  when  nervd  by  the  vine; 
I  have  written  on  rose-8cented  paper, 

With  thv  wing  quill,  a  soft  billet-doux  ; 
I  have  melted  the  wax  in  Lover's  taper, 

'Tis  the  colour  of  true  hearts—light  bine. 
I  have  fastened  it  under  thy  pinion 

With  a  blue  ribbon  round  thy  sofl  neck  ; 
So  go  from  me,  beantlfnl  minion, 

While  the  pure  ether  shews  not  a  speck ; 
Like  a  cloud  m  the  dim  distance  fleeting-,  j 

Like  an  arrow  he  hurries  away ;        } OQ IC 
And  farther  and  farther  retreatint^,  O 

He  is  lost  in  the  clear  blue  of  day. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


ON  THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 
{For  the  Schoolmaster,) 

LETTER  II. 

When  the  faculties  of  the  mind  begin  to  open  and  expand, 
children  ai'e  curious  and  inquisitive.  The  objects  around 
them  affect  their  senses^  and  induce  them  to  ask  a  variety 
of  questions ;  and  it  is  at  this  period,  principally,  that  pa- 
rents, by  a  simple  and  affectionate  manner  of  conversing 
with  them,  acquire  almost  unbounded  influence  over  their 
young  minds.  But,  do  not  parents,  alas !  too  often  neglect 
to  improve  this  important  period  by  their  impatient  con- 
duct ?  At  first,  indeed,  when  the  little  prattlers  begin  to 
unfold  their  ideas,  by  expressing  them  in  words,  we  listen 
eagerly  to  their  simple  observations,  and  are  delighted  with 
them ;  yet  it  generally  happens  that,  after  a  while,  what 
h»d  been  so  delightful  and  entertaining  ceases  to  be  so ; 
when  instead  of  meeting  with  that  encouragement  which 
they  ought,  in  expressing  their  ideas,  they  are  repulsed  for 
their  troublesome  talkativeness,  or  unbecoming  presumption. 
Thus,  we  not  only  deter  them  from  opening  their  minds  to 
us,  but  also  deprive  ourselves  of  the  means  of  afibrding  them 
that  information  and  instruction  which,  at  their  time  of 
life,  they  so  much  require ;  and  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  it 
ought  likewise  to  be  oar  happiness,  to  communicate. 

Children  feel  severely  this  change  of  behaviour  towards 
them ;  the  consequence  is,  they  become  shy,  silent,  and  re- 
served towards  their  parents,  and  are  induced  to  associate 
with  those  who  will  be  more  accomnM>dating  to  them,  such 
as  complaisant  servants,  from  whom  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
they  can  derive  much  improvement.  Generally  speaking, 
the  ideas  of  common  servants  are  very  limited,  often  ab- 
surd, and  even  dangerous ;  while  their  language  is  vulgar 
and  their  manners  coarse.  From  familiarity  with  them, 
therefore,  children  can  derive  no  advantage ;  while,  by  such 
intercourse  they  frequently  contract  awkward  habits,  and 
learn  ungrammatical  and  low,  if  not  bad,  expressions.  It 
is  well  if  the  evil  go  no  further.  Too  often,  alas !  is  the 
dreadful  contamination  of  vice  communicated  from  such 
society,  and  the  young  mind  polluted  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  ought  never  to  know.  Would  it  not  be  better  still 
to  continue  our  attentive  regard,  by  listening  patiently  to 
what  they  have  to  say,  and  answering  their  inquiries  \vith- 
out  suffering  even  their  frivolous  prattle  to  put  us  out  of 
temper  ?  Very  different  is  this  kind  of  indulgence  and  en- 
couraging familiarity,  from  that  of  gratifying  their  self- 
will  or  unreasonable  demands ;  which  is  only  done  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  improper  desires,  with  which  every  idea 
of  happiness  becomes  identified,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  con- 
cern about  the  happiness  or  welfare  of  others,  except  so  fiu", 
indeed,  as  it  may  be  connected  with  their  own.  Thus,  sel- 
fishness becomes  the  predominant  feature  of  the  character, 
accompanied  with  pride,  peevishness,  and  anger,  whenever 
-the  will  is  thwarted ;  and  thus,  a  capricious  humour  is  the 
unavoidable  consequence. 

Many  are  the  tyrannical  husbands  and  fathers,  and  re- 
fractory  wives  and  mothers,  that  have  been  so  formed,  by  an 
education  in  which  the  will  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
be  thwarted,  or  brought  into  subjection  by  wholesome  cor- 
rection and  reproof  in  early  life.  And  may  we  not  appeal  to 
those  who  have  lived  in  a  family  of  spoiled  children,  that 
the  gratification  of  the  will  is  uniformly  productive  of  mi- 
sery, not  only  to  the  children  themselves,  but  to  all  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them  ?  But  whilst  we  endeavour 
4o  avoid  all  improper  indulgence,  let  us  beware  of  the  op- 
posite exta*eme  of  over  severity.     If  the  first  strengthens 


self-will,  and  engenders  pride  and  selfishness,  the  other  no 
less  embitters  present  existence,  debases  the  mind,  and 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  most  valuable  social  virtues^ 
Where  the  dread  of  punishment  predominates,  the  disposi- 
tion is  generally  artful ;  hence,  the  fear  which  is  thus  pro. 
duced,  prompts  children  not  so  much  to  avoid  committing 
foults,  as  to  elude  detection  by  base  subterfuges,  which  stili 
more  tend  to  debase  and  vitiate  the  mind. 

Correction,  when  it  is  necessary,  ought  rather  to  be  ap« 
plied  to  the  mind  than  the  body  ;  so  rar,  at  least,  as  the 
circumstances  will  admit.  Let  it  be  administered  as  medi- 
cine for  the  cure  of  mental  disorder ;  but  let  children  see 
that  it  is  done  with  reluctance ;  let  them  be  convinced  that 
it  is  necessary,  and  intended  solely  for  their  good.  Depriv- 
ing the  offender  of  something  on  which  he  sets  a  value  ; 
withholding  oiur  customary  marks  of  affection  ;  putting  him 
into  temporary  confinement  or  disgrace  ;  showing  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  are  more  afflicted  than  offended 
with  him  for  what  he  has  done,  will  in  general  have  a 
much  better  effect  than  the  frequent  recurrence  to  the  rod, 
which  only  irritates  the  disposition,  without  convincing  the 
judgment  If,  indeed,  the  rod  should  apparently  eflect  a 
cure,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wUl  to  do  wrong  still 
remains ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  odious  and  nmeh-to-be- 
detested  spirit  of  revenge  is  but  too  apt  to  be  generated  by- 
such  a  mode  of  correction. 

But,  in  objection  to  this,  it  may  be  urged,  what  Solomon 
says, — "  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son ;"  a  say- 
ing which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  has,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, (in  consequence  of  being  too  literally  understood,) 
been  the  cause  of  both  parents  and  others  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  children,  resorting  to  corporal  punishment 
much  oftener  than  they  ought,  or,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  done,  had  they  viewed  it  in  a  proper  Ught  It  is  no- 
thing more,  indeed,  than  a  strong  emblematical  figure,  im- 
plying the  necessity  of  keeping  the  will  under  proper  sub- 
jection ;  and  was  never  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  as  it 
stands,  any  more  than  a  number  of  other  sayings  of  a  simi* 
lar  nature,  which,  it  is  manifest,  can  only  be  understood  in 
a  figurative  or  emblematical  sense.  Such,  for  example,  as 
*<  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  chfld,  but  the 
rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him  ;" — or  thisi, 
**  Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child  ;  for  if  thou  beaU 
est  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  Thoushalt  beat  him 
with  the  rod,  and  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  hell.**  Or 
this,  <*  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom ;  but  a  child  left 
to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame.*'  And  so  in  a 
variety  of  other  instances,  where  by  « the  rod,**  is  not  liter- 
ally meant  the  rod,  or  corporal  punishment,  but  an  early 
and  careful  restraint  of  the  will,  by  whatever  means.  Other 
mistakes  may  be  as  readily  made,  as,  indeed,  many  are,  by 
not  attending  to  this  figurative  mode  of  expression, — at 
where  it  is  said  "  God  is  angry  f*  and  also  «  punishes  P 
which  is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  peculiar  to  the  sacred 
writings,  but  as  the  best  adapted  to  general  comprehension  ; 
the  Divine  Book  being  r^d  and  understood  by  the  simple 
according  to  his  simplicity,  and  by  the  wise  according  to 
his  wisdom. 

Still,  it  may  be  asked— ^<  Is  corporal  punishment  to  be 
totally  abandoned  ?**  To  which  we  answer, — If  it  can  be 
wholly  dispensed  with,  so  much  the  better ;  but  when  all 
other  means  fail,  there  is  then  certainly  no  alternative.  In 
the  case  of  those,  however,  who  have  been  under  proper 
training  from  their  infancy,  the  instances  in  which  it  xvould 
be  necessaiT  to  resort  to  the  rod,  particularly  if  they  are 
capable  of  being  reasoned  with,  would  be  extremely  rare. 
The  necessity  fbr  it  at  all,  indeed,  arises  entirely  from  mis- 
management or  neglect  in  their  previous  moral  training* 
But  when  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  correction  upon  children, 
never  let  It  be  attended  by  furious  looks,  or  loud  tones  of 
voice,  nor  any  other  external  symptoms  of  anger  and  passion, 
lest  it  be  mistaken  for  revenge,  create  mischievous  associa- 
tions, and  weaken  filial  respect  and  filial  affection.  Vio- 
lence will  never  cure  obstinacy ;  it  can  only  inflame  the 
passionate,  and  confirm  the  stubborn.  Obstinacy  frequent- 
ly is  the  offspring  of  strength  of  mind  and  active  powers 
taking  a  wrong  direction.      Patience  and  mildness  will 
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^cK^v^  great  inflaence  In  overcoming  obstinacy ;  for  when 
^^Ivlldren  find  that  they  cannot  provoke  to  anger,  nor  vex 
^Im^  temper,  they  will  generally  give  up  the  contest.  Some 
children,  who  seem  to  manifest  the  grokteet  obstinacy,  only 
at  t<»  be  calmly  reasoned  with,  and  to  hear  an  adequate 
■signed  why  they  should  act  in  one  manner,  and  not 
urn  anothei* ;  and  when  that  widi  is  gratified,  they  will  rea- 
^iXl^r  submit.  Where  such  is  evidently  the  disposition,  it 
sloiacrves  to  be  cherished,  and  not  violently  repressed ;  be- 
^•aswise,  when  enlightened  and  properly  directed,  it  may  be 
^la«  parent  of  unshaken  fortitude  and  virtue. 

A,  rery  young  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility  and  well-lcnown  talents,  but  who  had  been  mistaken 
iva  the  mode  of  managing  his  child,  was  committed  to  the 
oame  of  a  lady,  a  valued  friend  of  the  writer, — who,  by  those 
naeans,  has  had  the  satisfiM^tion  and  happiness  of  ameliorat- 
MXM^  many  a  sullen  and  obstinate  temper,  and  even  of  sub- 
stituting gentleness  and  pliability  for  obstinacy  and  irrita- 
l^ility,— with  the  discouraging  declaration,  that  he  feared 
tbe  case  was  hopeless — the  mental  malady  incurable.     The 
naoral  physician,  however,  after  mature  examination  of  the 
STviptoms,  discovered  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  applied 
tike  proper  remedy.     Instead  of  insisting  upon  blind  com- 
pliance with  commands  and  rules,  she  condescended  to  ex- 
plain to  the  thinking,  strong-minded  girl,  the  reasons  and 
naotives  upon  which  compliance  was  required,  and  pointed 
out  its  beneficial  results.     The  consequence  of  which  mode 
of*  tre'ttment  was,  that  the  obstinacy  which  had  resisted  the 
reverence  of  paternal  authority,  lonely  seclusion,  being  fed 
-mrith  bread  and  water,  and  bodily  pain,  gave  way ;  and  the 
formeriy  mutinous  girl  exclaimed,   with  some    apparent 

▼exation,  «  I  can*t  think  how  it  is,  but  Mrs. makes 

me  do  just  what  she  pleases,  in  spite  of  myself  V*  The  per- 
▼ene  child  is  become  an  amiable,  as  well  as  sensible,  well- 
inlbrmed,  and  steady  woman. 

When  mild  but  decided  measures  are  pursued  in  educa- 
tion, young  children  will  seldom  need  greater  punishment 
than  confinement,  or  being  deprived  of  some  amusement  or 
pleasure,  to  curb  their  passions.  They  will  probably  cry 
^rhen  they  are  thus  treated,  but  their  tears  should  be  disre- 
garded till  they  are  submissive.  But  they  ought  never  to 
be  confined  where  there  is  any  danger  of  their  being  fright- 
ened. Pear,  with  some  children,  may  be  a  constitutional 
defect,  but  it  is  more  probable  to  be,  in  most  instances,  an 
surquired  one,  arising  solely  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  in  infancy.  Like  other  things,  it  may  be 
early  impressed  on  the  mind,  which  impressions,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  difficult  to  remove  in  after  life,  at  least  so 
as  to  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  For  instance,  there  are  many 
sensible  persons  who  have  been  slaves  all  their  lives  to  the 
fear  of  darkness,  from  the  circumstance  of  having,  when 
children,  been  impressed  with  it  bylfbolish  stories  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions  being  seen  in  the  dark,  and  to  which  they 
had  attached  the  idea  of  fear,  thus  associating  in  the  mind 
the  idea  of  fear  with  that  of  darkness,  so  as  to  make  them 
quite  inseparable;  and,  notwithstanding  reason  in  riper 
age  may  have  shown  them  the  absurdity  of  this,  still  they 
were  incapable  of  totally  overcoming  the  impression.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  guarding  the  minds  of  children  fh>m  such 
impressions,  by  preventing  their  hearing  such  ridiculous  sto- 
ries.*  Another  thing  which  ought  to  be  equally  guarded 
against  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  children,  is  threaten- 
ing them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  touching  what  is  impro- 
per, that  it  will  bite  them  !  Or,  when  they  are  behaving 
improperly,  to  call  for  the  old  man  to  c&me  down  the  oAtm- 
nejf  to  take  them  !  They  leave  impressions  on  the  mind  of 
a  highly  injurious  nature.  If  terror  be  deemed  by  any  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  government  of  children,  let  it 

•  «  A  ibort  time  ago.  In  this  neigbbouTboo(t,a  young  girl  about  seven 
ymn  of  «ae,  vhoM  Inutflnatlon  bad  been  flllea  with  those  IHghtftil 
nunery  taws  that  are  conjured  up  by  ignorant  servants,  and  othMS,  to. 
frighten  children  Into  obedieooe,  was  thrust  Into  a  dark  closet  (br  some 
taleshe  had  carried  to  her  parents.  The  poor  thing  continued  to  scream 
with  the  most  vkdent  apprehension,  and  when  the  door  was  opened  to 
take  h«r  ttom  her  abode  of  terror,  die  was  Wing  on  the  ground  in  strong 
ooaTulsions.  The  conflict  was  too  powerftil  for  her  tender  reason,  and 
rbe  now  exists  one  of  the  uMMt  misi^rable  objects  of  human  sympathy. 
Har  parents  and  fUends  sec  their  hopes  blasted*— tiMir  Interesung  little 
Ajtourite  is  now  an  idtotl"— Gloiyov  Ckronicte,  March,  1887. 


be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  medicine,  which,  if  administer- 
ed  without  the  utmost  caution,  may  prove  a  deadly  poison. 
If  frightful  objects,  which  have  no  real  existence,  be  em- 
ployed to  terrify  children  into  restraint  of  their  feelings,  or 
submission  to  authority,  they  will,  in  course  of  time,  as 
their  minds  grow  enlightened,  discover  the  falsehood  which 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  managing  them  ;  and  is  it  not 
to  be  feared,  that  such  a  discovery  may  render  the  youthful 
ear  deaf  to  the  representations  of  the  beauty  and  propriety 
and  benefit  of  truth  ? 

The  first  and  most  important  lessons  for  the  human  mind 
to  learn,  are  those  of  self-government,  selfmenial,  and  sub- 
mission to  lawful  authority.  These  are  lessons  which 
throughout  life,  they  will  have  to  practise.  Submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Universal  Parent, — the  righteous  and  merci- 
ful Moral  Governor ;  compliance  with  the  precepts  of  our 
holy  religion ;  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  country  ;  the 
partial  sacrifice,  at  least,  of  our  own  individual  feelings  and 
conveniences  to  the  common  good,  regulations,  and  customs 
-of  society.  These  are  duties,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which 
depend,  in  the  highest  degree,  personal  comfort  and  public 
welfare.  The  foundation  of  such  habits  and  of  such  prin- 
ciples  cannot,  therefore,  be  laid  too  early.  And  certainly 
this  can  be  eflected  without  the  instrumentality  of  terror, 
and  without  the  risk  of  generating  enfeebling  timidity  in 
the  breasts  of  our  children. 

With  these  observations,  I  take  my  leave  for  the  present, 
and  am,  &c. 

A  Frxehd  to  Ea&lt  Educatiok. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  1th,  1832. 

•»•  Letter  I.  appeared  in  No.  8. 

TO  MY  CIGAR. 
Let  others  scent  the  Uquid  rose, 
And  perfumes  give  the  pamper'd^nose,* 
De  mine,  the  sweets  thy  sigh  disclose. 

My  mild  cigar ! 

When  wintry  winds  the  features  nip, 
Wliat  cheers  my  purple  nose  and  hp, 
While  gaily  oW  the  ice  I  skip  ? 

IMy  warm^cigar  ! 

When  yellow  fogs  obscure  the  day. 
And  prowling  sharpers  prowl  for  prey, 
Wlutt  lights  me  through  the  dubious  way  ? 
My^brigbt  cigar ! 

When  night  appears  with  dusky  veil, 
And  Cynthia  shows  her  visage  pale, 
How  iragrantly  thy  fiimes  inoale, 

My  sweet  cigar ! 

When  cares  oppress  the  drooping  mind. 
And  fickle  frioHls  are  most  unkind, 
Who  constant  still  remains  behind  ? — 

My  true  cigar ! 

Oh  !  Where's  the  friend  who'd  cheerfully, 
To  soothe  one  pensive  hour  for  me, 
Resign  his  latest  breath  like  thee  ? 

My  kind  cigar ! 

Then  come,  sweet  stranger,  come — ones  more 
Go  seek  agam  thy  native  shors^- 
May  soft  winds  waft  thine  essence  o*er. 
My  poor  cigar  t 

Thy  spirit's  gone^  poor  fimi^e  thing ! 
But  still  thins  ashes,  mouloering. 
To  me  a  valued  lesson  bring. 

My  pale  cigar ! 

Like  man's,  how  soon  thy  vital  spark 

Expiring,  leaves  no  other  mark 

But  mouldering  ashes,  drear  and  dark. 

My  dead  cigar ! 

And  when  I  watch,  with  curious  eye% 
Thy  smoke  ascend  yon  azure  sides. 
It  bids  me  hope  like  thee  to  rise, 

My  frail  cigar ! 


•  And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  be  held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gaye  his  nose.— HnC^wrV  fop. 


heM       T 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


ElaEMEWTS  or  THOVGHT, 

THE  SOURCES  OF  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

BT  GEORGE  COMBE,  ESQ. 

OuB  readers,  to  go  on  well,  must  resume  Mr.  Combe's 
thread  of  reasoning  from  last  number.  We  repeat  the  con- 
necting sentence  :— 

According  to  the  view  now  advanced,  creation,  in  it? 
present  form,  is  more  wisely  and  benevolently  adapted  to 
our  constitution  than  if  intuitive  instruction  had  been 
showered  on  the  mind  at  birth.  By  the  actual  arrange- 
ment, numerous  noble  faculties  are  bestowed ;  their  objects 
•re  presented  to  them ;  these  objects  are  naturally  endowed 
with  qualities  fitted  to  benefit  and  delight  us,  when  their 
uses  and  proper  applications  are  discovered,  and  to  injure 
and  punish  us  for  our  ignorance,  when  their  properties 
are  misunderstood  or  misapplied ;  but  we  are  left  to  find 
out  all  these  qualities  and  relations  by  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  themselves.  In  this  manner,  provision  is  made 
for  ceaseless  activity  of  the  mental  powers,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  delight.  Wheat,  for  instance,  is  produced 
by  the  earth,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  more  grateful  to  the  organ 
of  taste,  more  salubrious  to  the  stomach,  and  more  stimu- 
lating to  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  by  being  strip- 
ped of  its  external  skin,  ground  into  fiour,  and  baked  by 
fire  into  bread.  Now,  the  Creator  obviously  pre-ar- 
ranged all  these  relations,  when  he  endowed  wheat  with  its 
properties,  and  the  human  body  with  qualities  and  func- 
tions. In  withholding  congenial  and  intuitive  knowledge 
of  these  qualities  and  mutual  relations,  but  in  bestowing 
faculties  of  individuality,  form,  colouring,  weight,  construc- 
tiveness,  &c.  fitted  to  find  them  out ;  in  rendering  the  exer- 
cise of  these  faculties  agreeable ;  and  in  leaving  man,  in 
this  condition,  to  proceed  for  himself, — he  appears  to  me  to 
have  conferred  on  him  the  highest  boon.  The  earth  pro- 
duces also  hemlock  and  fox-glove;  and,  by  the  organic 
law,  those  substances,  if  taken  in  certain  moderate  quanti- 
ties, remove  diseases;  if  in  excess,  they  occasion  death; 
but,  again,  man's  observing  faculties  are  fitted,  when  ap- 
pli«],  under  the  guidance  of  cautiousness  and  reflection,  to 
make  this  discovery :  and  he  is  left  to  make  it  in  this  way, 
or  sufier  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

Farther,  water,  when  elevated  in  temperature,  becomes 
steam;  and  steam  expands  with  prodigious  power;  this 
power,  confined  by  muscular  energy,  exerted  on  metal,  and 
directed  by  intellect,  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
steam-engine,  the  most  efiQcient,  yet  humble  servant  of  man. 
All  this  was  clearly  pre-arranged  by  the  Creator;  and 
man's  faculties  were  adapted  to  it :  but  still  we  see  him 
left  to  observe  and  discover  the  qualities  and  relations  of 
water  for  himself.  This  duty,  however,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged  as  benevolently  imposed ;  the  moment  we  discover 
that  the  Creator  has  made  the  very  exercise  of  the  faculties 
pleasurable,  and  arranged  external  qualities  and  relations 
80  beneficially,  that,  M^hen  known,  they  carry  a  double  re- 
ward in  adding  by  their  positive  influence  to  human  grati- 
fication. 

The  knowing  faculties,  as  we  have  seen,  observe  the  mere 
external  qualities  of  bodies,  and  their  simpler  relations. 
Tlje  reflecting  faculties  observe  relations  also,  but  of  a  high- 
er order.  The  former,  for  example,  discover  that  the  soil 
is  clay  or  grnrel ;  that  it  is  tough  or  friable ;  that  it  is 
wet,  and  that  excess  of  water  impedes  vegetation  ;  that  in 
one  season  the  crop  is  large,  and  in  the  next  deficient.  The 
reflecting  faculties  take  cognizance  of  the  causes  of  these 
phenomena.  They  discover  the  means  by  which  wet  soil 
maybe  rendered  dry;  clay  maybe  pulverised;  light  soil 
may  be  invigorated,  and  all  of  them  made  more  productive; 
also  the  relationship  pf  particular  soils  to  particular  kinds 
of  grain.  The  Inhabitants  of  a  country  who  exert  their 
knowing  faculties  in  obseiTing  the  qualities  of  their  soil, 
their  reflecting  faculties  in  discovering  its  capabilities  and 
relations  to  water,  lime,  nuinures,  and  the  various  species  of 
grain,  and  who  put  forth  their  muscular  and  nen'ous  ener- 
gies in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  these  powers,  receive 


a  rich  rewai^  In  a  climate  improved  in  salubrity,  in  *n 
abundant  supply  of  food,  besides  much  positive  enjo3nncnt 
attending  the  exerdee  of  the  powers  themselves.  Those 
communities,  on  the  other  hand,  who  neglect  to  use  their 
mental  faculties,  and  muscular  and  nervous  energies,  are 
punished  by  ague,  fever,  rheumatism,  and  a  variety  of  psdn- 
ful  affections,  arising  from  damp  air ;  are  stinted  in  food  ; 
and,  in  wet  seasons,  arc  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  star- 
vation by  total  failure  of  their  crops.  This  punishment  » 
a  benevolent  admonition  from  the  Creator,  that  they  are 
neglecting  a  great  duty,  and  omitting  to  enjoy  a  great  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  will  cease  as  soon  as  they  have  fairly  redeemed 
the  blessings  lost  by  their  negligence,  and  obeyed  the  laws 
of  their  being. 

The  winds  and  waves  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  present  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  man  leaving  the  island  or  conti- 
nent on  which  he  happens  to  be  bom,  and  to  his  holding 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  in  distant  climes :  But,  ^ij  ob- 
serving the  relations  of  water  to  timber,  he  is  able  to  con- 
struct a  ship ;  by  observing  the  influence  of  the  Wind  on  a 
physical  body  placed  in  a  fluid  medium,  he  discovers  the 
use  of  sails;  and,  finally,  by  the  application  of  his  facnltieA^ 
he  has  found  out  the  expansive  quality  of  steam,  and  traced 
its  relations  until  he  has  produced  a  macljine  that  enables 
him  almost  to  set  the  roaring  tempest  at  defiance,  and  to 
sail  straight  to  the  stormy  north,  although  its  loudest  and 
its  fiercest  blasts  oppose.  In  these  instances  we  percdve 
external  nature  admirably  adapted  to  support  the  mental 
faculties  in  habitual  activity,  and  to  reward  us  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  them. 

It  is  objected  to  this  argument,  that  it  involves  an  incon- 
sistency.    Ignorance,  it  is  said,  of  the  natural  laws  is  ne- 
cessary to  happiness,  in  order  that  the  faculties  may  obtain 
exercise  in  discovering  them  i — ^nevertheless,  happiness  is 
impossible  till  these  laws  shall  have  been  discovered  and 
obeyed.     Here,  then,  it  is  said,  ignorance  is  represpnted  as 
at  once  essential  to,  and  incompatible  with,  enjoyment. 
The  same  objection,  however,  applies  to  the  case  of  the  bee. 
Gathering  honey  is  necessary  to  its  enjoyment ;  yet  it  can^ 
not  subsist  and  be  happy  till  it  has  gathered  honey,  and 
therefore  that  act  is  both  essential  to,  and  incompatible 
with,  its  gratification.     The  fallacy  lies  in  losing  sight  of 
the  natural  constitution,  both  of  the  bee  and  of  man.  WTiile 
the  bee  possesses  instinctive  tendencies  to  roam  about  the 
fields  and  flowery  meadows,  and  to  exert  its  energies  in  la- 
bour, it  is  obviously  beneficial  to  it  to  be  fVimished  with 
motives  and  opportunities  for  doing  so ;  and  so  it  is  with 
man  to  obtain  scope  for  his  bodily  and  mental  powers^ 
Now,  gathering  knowledge  is  to  the  mind  of  man  what  ga- 
thering honey  is  to  the  bee.    Apparently  with  the  view  of 
effiectually  prompting  the  bee  to  seek  this  pleasure,  honey 
is  made  essential  to  its  subsistence.     In  like  manner,  and 
probably  with  a  similar  design,  knowledge  is  made  indis- 
pensable to  human  enjoyment.     Communicating  intuit! re 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  to  man,  rchile  his  present 
constitution  c&iitinues,  would  be  the  exact  parallel  of  gorg- 
ing the  bee  with  honey  in  midsummer,  when  its  energies 
are  at  their  height.     When  the  bee  has  completed  its  store, 
winter  benumbs  its  powers,  which  resume  their  vigour  only 
when  its  stock  is  exhausted,  and  spring  returns  to  afford 
them  scope.     No  torpor  resembling  that  of  winter  seals  up 
the  faculties  of  the  human  race;  but  their  ceaseless  activi- 
ty is  amply  provided  for.     1st,  The  laws  of  nature^  com- 
pared with  the  mind  of  any  individual,  are  of  boundless 
extent,  so  that  every  one  may  learn  something  new  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  life.     2dly,  By  the  actual  constitution 
of  man,  he  must  make  use  of  his  acquirements  habitually, 
otherwise  he  will  lose  them.     3dly,  Every  individual  of  the 
race  is  bom  in  utter  ignorance,  and  starts  from  Zero  in  the 
ecale  of  knowledge,  so  Uiat  he  has  the  laws  to  leam  for 
himself. 

These  circumstances  remove  the  apparent  inconsistency. 
If  man  had  possessed  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  nature^  he 
could  have  no  scope  for  exerting  his  faculties  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  in  preserving  it,  or  in  communicating  iL  The 
infant  would  ha .  e  been  as  wise  as  the  most  reverend  sage, 
and  forgetfulness  would  have  been  necessarily  excluded. 
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'X'hoae  who  object  to  these  views,  imagine  that  after  the 
Intanftn  race  has  acquired  knowledge  of  all  the  natural 
la^w^  if  such  a  result  be  possible,,  they  will  be  in  the  same 
oan^Uiion  ns  if  they  had  been  created  with  intuitive  know^ 
i^tlpe  ;  but  this  does  not  follow.    Although  the  race  should 
acquire  the  knowledge  supposed,  it  is  not  an  ineritable  con- 
q-ia«nce  that  each  individual  will  necessarily  enjoy  it  all : 
-vwrlilcfa,  howeyer,  would  follow  from  intuition.     The  entire 
soil  of  Britain  belongs  to  the  landed  proprietors  as  a  class ; 
bixt  each  does  not  possess  it  aU  ;    and  hence  every,  one  has 
scope  for  adding  to  hi*  territories ;   with  this  advantage, 
liowever,  in  favour  of  knowledge,  that  the  acquisitions  of 
one  do  not  impoverish  another.   Farther,  although  the  race 
sbould  have  learned*  all  the  natural  laws,  their  children 
ivould  not  intuitively  inherit  their  ideas,  and  hence  the  ac- 
tivity of  every  one,  as  he  appears  on  the  stage,  would  be 
provided  for ;  whereas,  by  intuition,  every  child  would  be 
as  wise  as  his  granufather,  and  parental  protection,  filial 
piety,  and  all  the  delights  that  spring  from  difference  in 
Imowledge  between  youth  and  age,  would  be  excluded.    1«/, 
ITsinff  of  acquirements  is,  by  the  actual  state  of  man,  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  ab  well  as  the  ei^oyment  of  them. 
By  intuition  all  knowledge  would  be  habitually  present  to 
tKe  mind  without  effort  or  consideration.     On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  man's  nature  being  what  it  is,  the 
arrangement  by  which  he  is  endowed  with  powers  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  but  left  to  find  it  out  for  himself,  is  both 
wise  and  benevolent. 

It  has  been  asked,  ^^  But  is  there  no  pleasure  in  science 
but  that  of  discovery  ?  Is  there  none  in  using  the  know- 
ledge we  have  attained  ?  Is  there  no  pleasure  in  playing 
at  chess  after  we  know  the  moves  ?"  In  answer,  I  ob- 
serve, that  if  we  know  beforehand  all  the  moves  that  our  an- 
tagonist intends  to  make,  and  all  our  own,  whiph  must  be 
the  case  if  we  know  every  thing  by  intuition,  we  shall  have 
no  pleasure.  Th^  pleasure  really  consists  in  discovering 
tbe  intentions  of  our  antagonist,  and  in  calculating  the  ef- 
fects of  our  own  play ;  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance  of  both 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  gratification.  In  the  like  man- 
ner, it  is  agreeable  first  to  discover  the  natural  laws,  and 
then  to  study  <«  the  moves"  that  we  ought  to  make,  in  con- 
sequence of  knowing  them.  So  much,  then,  for  the  sources 
of  human  happiness. 

In  the  second  place,  To  reap  enjoyment  in  the  greatest 
quantity^  and  to  maintain  it  most  permanently^  the  facul- 
ties must  be  gratified  harmoniously :  In  other  words,  if, 
among  the  various  powers,  the  supremacy  belongs  to  the 
moral  sentiments,  then  the  aim  of  our  habitual  conduct 
most  be  the  attainment  of  objects  suited  to  gratify  them. 
For  example,  in  pursuing  wealth  or  fame  as  the  leading  ob- 
jects  of  existence,  full  gratification  is  not  afforded  to  Bene- 
rolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  and,  conse* 
quently,  complete  satis&ction  cannot  be  enjoyed ;  whereas, 
by  seeking  knowledge,  and  dedicating  life  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  obedience  to  God,  in  our  several  vocations, 
these  faculties  will  be  gratified,  and  wealth,  fi^me,  health,  and 
other  advantages,  will  flow  in  their  train,  so  that  the  whole 
mind  will  rejoice,  and  its  delights  will  remain  permanmt  as 
long  as  the  conduct  continues  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  powers,  and  laws  of  external  creation. 
Thirdly,  To  place  human  happiness  on  a  secure  basis, 
the  laws  of  external  creation  themselves  must  accord  with 
the  dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  intellect  must  be 
fitted  to  discover  the  nature  and  relations  of  both,  and  to 
direct  the  conduct  in  coincidence  with  them. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  extent  of  human  ignor- 
ance ;  but  we  should  discriminate  between  absolute  incapa- 
city to  know,  and  mere  want  of  information,  arising  from 
not  having  used  this  capacity  to  its  ftiU  extent.  In  regard 
to  the  first,  or  our  capacity  to  know,  it  appears  prolmble 
that,  in  this  world,  we  dudl  never  know  the  essence,  begin- 
ing,  or  end  of  things;  because  these  are  points  which 
we  have  no  faculties  calculated  to  reach.  But  the  same 
Creator  who  made  the  external  world  constituted  our  facul- 
ties; and  if  we  have  sufficient  data  for  inferring  that  His  in- 
tention is,  that  we  shall  enjoy  existence  here  while  prepar- 
ing  for  the  ulterior  ends  of  our  being ;  and  if  it  be  tnie 


that  we  can  be  happy  here  only  by  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  and  modes  of  action  of  our  own  minds 
and  bodies,  with  the  qualities  and  modes  of  action  of  exter- 
nal objects,  and  %vith  the  relations  established  between 
them ;  in  short,  by  becoming  thoroughly  conversant  with 
those  natural  laws,  which,  when  observeid,  are  pre-arranged 
to  contribute  to  our  enjoyment,  and  which,  when  violated, 
visit  us  with  suffering,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  our 
mental  capacities  are  wisely  adapted  to  the  attainment  of 
these  objects,  whenever  we  shall  do  our  own  duty  in  bring.* 
ing  them  to  their  highest  condition  of  perfection,  and  inap- 
plying  them  in  the  best  manner. 

If  we  advert  for  a  moment  to  what  we  already  know,  we 
shall  sec  that  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  high  probabi- 
lities. Before  the  mariner's  compass  and  astronomy  were 
discovered,  nothing  would  seem  more  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties  than  traversing  the  enormous 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans ;  but  the  moment  these  discoveries 
were  made,  how  simple  did  this  feat  appear,  and  how  com- 
pletely within  the  scope  of  human  ability  I  But  it  became 
so,  not  by  any  addition  to  man's  mental  capacities,  nor  by 
any  change  in  the  physical  world ;  but  by  the  easy  process 
of  applying  individuality,  and  the  other  knowing  faculties, 
to  observe,  causality  to  reflect,  and  constructiveness  to 
build ;  in  short,  to  perform  their  natural  functions.  \Vlio 
that,  forty  years  ago,  regarded  the  small-pox  as  a  scourge^ 
devastating  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  would  not 
have  despaired  of  the  human  faculties  ever  discovering  an 
antidote  against  it  ?  and  yet  we  have  lived  to  see  this  end 
accomplished  by  the  simple  exercise  of  Individuality  and  Re- 
flection, in  observing  the  effects  of,  and  applying,  vaccine 
inoculation.  Nothing  appears  more  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  intellect,  than  the  cause  of  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes ;  and  yet  some  approach  towards  its  dis- 
covery has.  recently  been  made.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed,  that  all  bodies  which  re- 
fracted the  rays  of  light  were  combustible,  except  one,  the 
diamond,  which  he  found  to  possess  this  quality,  but 
which  he  was  not  able,  by  any  powers  he  possessed^  to 
bum.  He  did  not  conclude,  however,  from  this,  that  the 
diamond  was  an  exception  to  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
He  inferred,  that,  as  the  same  Creator  made  the  refecting 
bodies  which  he  was  able  to  consume,  and  the  diamond,  and 
proceeded  by  uniform  laws,  the  diamond,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  found  to  be  com]mstible,  and  that  the  rea- 
son of  its  resisting  his  power,  was  ignorance  on  his  part  of 
the  proper  way  to  produce  its  conflagration.  A  century 
afterwards,  chemists  made  the  diamond  blaze  with  as  much 
vivacity  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  done  a  wax-candle.  Let 
us  proceed,  then,  on  an  analogous  principle.  If  the  inten- 
tion of  our  Creator  was^  that  we  should  enjoy  existence 
while  in  this  world,  then  He  knew  what  was  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  do  so ;  and  He  will  no|  be  found  to  have  fail- 
ed in  conferring  on  us  powers  fitted  to  accomplish  His  de- 
sign, provided  we  do  our  duty  in  developing  and  applying 
them.  The  great  motive  to  exertion  is  the  couvicdon,  that 
increased  knowledge  will  furnish  us  with  increased  means 
of  doing  good,-»with  new  proofs  of  benevolence  and  wis- 
dom in  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe. 

The  himian  race  may  be  regarded  as  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  existence.  The  art  of  printing  is  an  invention 
comparatively  but  of  yesterday, -and  no  imagination  can 
yet  conceive  the  effects  which  it  is  destined  to  prodifbe. 
Phrenology  was  wanting  to  give  it  full  efficacy,  especially 
in  moral  science,  in  which  little  progress  has  been  made 
for  centuries.  Now  that  this  desideratum  is  supplied,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  march  of  improvement  will  proceed 
in  a  rapidly  accelerating  ratio  ? 

•  Vide  CortUcT,  in  Edin.  New  PhlL  Joarn.  No.  VIII.  page  278. 

The  following  striking  lines  form  the  epitaph  of  a  miller 
in  Richmond  churchyard.  They  ai-e  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  dreamt  by  him  the  night  preceding  his 
death : — 

Earth  walks  upon  earth,  glittering  like  gold. 

Earth  turn«  to  earth,  sooner  than  it  wouhl  j 

Earth  I 

EarUi 


th  builds  upon  earth,  dtles  and  t«>^'\i^-^^-^T^ 
Ui  ar»  to  earth,  aU  thii  »baU  be  our»,J  ij  V  IV^ 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


COBBETTIANA. 

COBBETT*8  RECOLLECT lOKS. 

Po&TT  yean  ago  the  education-clasaes  took  to  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  We  had  then  a  rerenue  of  L.  13,000,000 
a-year ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  need  more  than  that  to 
carry  on  afiairs  in  a  time  of  peace.  We  had  then  been  at 
peaoe  about  eight  years;  now  we  have  been  so  eighteen 
years,  and  during  all  that  time,  twice  erery  year,  either  the 
king  or  the  prince  regent  has  told  us  there  was  no  prospect 
of  war;  and  yet  we  have  a  standing  army  of  100,000  men, 
which,  with  the  dead-weight  and  all,  annually  costs  more 
than  all  the  costs  of  the  government  at  the  last  peace. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  one  part  of  the  management  of  this 
country  by  the  education-classes.  Here  is  another : — Dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  they  have  had  our  purses  at  their 
command ;  and  what  with  the  income-tax,  the  property- 
tax,  the  window.tax,  the  soap-tax,  the  malt-tax,  the  hop- 
tax,  and  other  taxes  almost  innumerable,  they  have  taken 
from  us  whatever,  and  as  much  as  they  pleased.  We  are 
like  a  parcel  of  bees ;  they  have  left  us  the  hive  and  the 
combs,  and  just  honey  enough  to  live  through  the  winter, 
so  that  we  might  work  again  through  the  summer  and 
produce  just  so  much  more  for  them.  And  then  they  have 
done  what  they  pleased  with  our  persons — at  one  time  they 
put  red  coats  upon  us,  and  then  they  put  blue ;  and  they 
gave  us  pigtails,  and  then  cut  them  off;  then  they  put 
spurs  upon  us,  and  ordered  mustaches  to  grow,  which 
they  afterwards  had  shaved  off;  and  then  they  gave  us 
whiskers,  and  now  they  are  shaved  oflt  In  fact,  they  have 
done  what  they  liked  with  our  very  souls.  And  in  what 
condition  are  we  at  last  ?  About  thirty  years  ago  they 
changed  the  currency,  which  for  twelve  hundred  years  had 
been  gold  and  silver;  every  man  knew  the  real  value  of 
money  then,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  A  man 
knew  that  one  pound  or  one  shilling  was  one  pound  or  one 
shilling ;  but  the  education-gentlemen  changed  it  into  paper, 
which  they  made  a  legal  tender.  These  wise  men,  these 
education-men,  have  passed  no  less  than  sixteen  acts  to  re- 
gulate the  currency,  which  before  was  fixed  as  the  sun  or 
the  moon,  or  as  the  earth  itself.  In  1819  they  passed  an 
act,  which  they  said  was  to  be  the  latt ;  the  vote  was  un- 
animous, and  they  all  shouted  and  huzzaed,  because  they 
said  they  had  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  Three  years 
after  they  changed  it  again,  and  in  two  years  and  a-half 
they  made  another  change ;  and  even  now  they  don't  know 
what  to  do,  and  actually  at  this  moment,  they  have  a  com- 
mittee sitting  upon  the  question.  Some  talk  of  a  contrac- 
tion, and  some  of  an  extension  of  the  paper  system.  The 
House  of  Commons  consists  of  668  of  the  education  of  the 
country.  Of  these,  31,  selected  for  their  double-distilled 
wisdom,  have  been  sitting  for  two  months  to  inquire  what 
can  be  done  with  the  currency.  They  are  like  an  old  tur- 
key hen  sitting  on  addled  eggs.  They  dare  not  hatch,  and 
they  dare  not  come  off  their  eggs,  and  so  there  they  sit,  but 
canH  hatch.  _-... 

COBBETT  OF  BIM8BLF. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  regeneration  of 
the  political  state  of  the  country  would  not  take  place,  and 
that  instead  of  regeneration,  anarchy  and  confusion  would 
come,  were  I  not  to  be  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament ; 
there  being  no  man  in  whom  the  people  have  that  confi- 
deifce  in  his  judgment  that  they  have  in  mine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  thousand  to  one  in  my  &vour ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  are  a  thousand  men  who  have  great  confidence 
in  my  judgment,  where  there  is  one  man  who  has  the  same 
confidence  in  any  body  else.  I  am  not  pretending  that  I 
possess  this  superiority  of  judgment  to  this  degree,  or  in 
any  degree  at  all.  In  a  case  like  this,  your  capacity  to  do 
good  depends  almost  entirely  in  the  belief  of  your  having 
that  capacity.  I  have  named  no  man  as  fit  to  be  a  mem- 
l)er  of  Parliament,  who  has  not  great  capacity  of  that  kind ; 
and  I  could  name  others  nearer  to  myself;  but  here  is  the 
singular  thing  belonging  to  me,* that  I  am  known,  more  or 
less,  to. every  rational  creature  in  the  kingdom;  my  ene- 
mies are  the  trumpeters  of  my  talents.  All  men  know  that 
1  want  nothing  for  myself  or  for  any  body  belonging  to 


me.  All  men  are  well  a^uainted  with  my  wondcvfol  car 
pacity  to  labour,  and  the  still  more  wonderful  eiEteat  ami 
variety  of  my  knowledge ;  and  there  is  this  ftnther  snfo- 
larity,  which,  1  believe,  was  never  before  the  lot  of  man, 
that,  somehow  or  other,  by  means  of  my  travelling  all  owr 
England,  by  the  means  of  those  prosecutions  which  I  have 
had  to  undergo — and  which  1  have  undergone  with  such  sig- 
nal fortitude — by  one  means  or  other,  it  has  become  writtea 
down  upon  the  heart  of  every  working  man  in  Enghmd 
and  Scotland,  and  Ireland  too,  that  I  am  bis  ain^re,  veal- 
ous,  kind,  and  compassionate  friend.  A  long  undcyiatiiif 
course,  a  course  of  thirty-two  long  years,  unbroken  by  omt 
moment  of  relaxation  in  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  w«A- 
iug-people,  has  produced  this  belief  which  it  ia  no  mate 
possible  to  root  from  the  minds  of  the  peo|de,  than  it  is 
possible  to  root  out  natural  affection  from  their  hearts. 


THE  IRISH  POTATOE. 

Next  to  really  good  poetry,  the  execrably  had  ia  te  m 
the  most  acceptable;  and  the  fc^owing  piece  comes  qmtt 
down  to  our  standard.  The  author  is  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  coimty  Antrim.  By  an  extraordinary  anachxontoxn,  the 
verses  are  said  to  have  been  composed  while  Mr.  Cobbect 
was  a  corporal  in  the  English  militia,  and  subsequent  t» 
his  attacks  on  the  potatoes,  in  his  Register : — 

There*s  not  in  the  wide  world  a  race  that  can  beat  us. 
From  Canada^s  cold  hills  to  sultry  Japan, 
While  we  fifttten  and  feast  on  the  smiling  potatoes, 
Of  Erin's  green  valleys,  so  friendly  to  man. 
It's  not  an  abundance  alone^  and  a  plenty, 
Of  plain  simple  fare  the  potatoe  supplies, 
But  milk,  beef,  and  butter,  and  bacon  so  dahity  ; 
Hens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  and  fine  mutton  pies.* 
Sweet  roots  of  Erin,  we  can't  live  without  them ; 
No  tongue  can  express  their  importance  to  man ; 
Poor  Corporal  Cobbett  knows  nothing  about  them — 
We'll  boil  them  and  eat  them,  as  long  as  we  can. 

On  the  skirts  of  our  bogs  that  are  covered  with  rushes^ 
On  the  dales  that  we  till  with  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
On  the  wUd  mountain's  side,  cleared  of  rocks,  heath,  and 

bushes, 
We  plant  the  kind  root  with  the  spade  or  the  plough. 
Then  comes  the  south  breexes,  with  soft  vernal  showers^ 
To  finish  the  process  that  man  had  begun. 
With  a  brilliant  succession  of  svi'eet-smeUing  flowers, 
Reflecting  bright  radiance  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Sweet  roots  of  Erin,  &c. 

The  land,  too,  that's  broke,  and  bro't  in  by  potatoes 
Produces  the  cream  of  our  northern  cheer. 
In  crops  of  rich  barley,  that  comfort  and  cheer  us. 
With  Innishown  whisky,  and  Maghera  beer. 
Success  to  the  brave  boys  that  plant  them  and  raise  them. 
To  cherish  their  children,  and  nourish  their  wives ; 
May  none  of  the  Corporal's  humours  e'er  seize  them, — 
To  shorten  their  days  or  embitter  their  lives. 
Sweet  roots  of  Erin,  we  can't  live  without  them ; 
No  tongue  can  express  their  importance  to  man ; 
Poor  Corporal  Cobbett  knows  nothing  about  them — 
We'll  boil  them  and  eat  them,  as  long  as  we  can. 
•  If  the  poet  can  assure  Mr.  Cobbett  of  this  new  fact,  we  could  aU 
mos  undertake  that  be  will  give  up  hit  hostility  to  the  root  of  Etxn. 
One  day  at  dinner,  in  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman,  who  helped  Air.  Cobbett 
to  a  quantity  of  mashod  potatoes  to  his  mutton,  smiled  as  he  did  so; 
when  C(4)bett  exclaimed,  "That's  another  of  their  calumnies^I  neycr 
lioid  a  word  against  potatoes  when  there  is  meat  along  with  them." 

Epitaph   in  French-English  for  Shenstone^  erected  at 
Emienonvile. 

This  plainstone 

To  William  Shenstone. 
In  his  writings  he  displayed 

A  mind  natural ; 
At  Leasowes  he  laid 
Arcadian's  Greens  rural. 
This  absurdity  is  reprinted  in  the  SchoohntuteTy  because 
we  sec  it  ascribed  to  Rousseau.     The^thor  was.M.  Giiar- 
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STOBY-TEIJUBR. 

Why  do  we  never  gire  a  story  told  by  the  most  grace- 
ful, and,  to  use  a  lady*8  word,  fascttkoHng  of  all  living 
ctory.t^en^Mr.  Washington  Inring?  We  shall  do  so 
soon  4  bttt,  prelusiTe  to  The  Rote  of  the  Alhamhra,  who 
nrast  tarty  one  mon  week,  we  mnst  give  the  author's 
charming  description  of  the  scene  of  his  late  tales,  his 

KfiSlDENTX  nr  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

It  is  time,  he  eays,  that  I  give  some  idea  of  my  domestic 
arrangements  in  this  singular  residence.  The  Royal  Palace 
of  the  Alhamhra  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  good  old 
maiden  dame,  called  Dona  Antcmia  Molina ;  hut  who,  ac- 
cording to  Spanish  custom,  goes  by  the  more  neighbourly 
appellation  of  Tia  Antonia  (Aunt  Antonia.)  She  main- 
tataa  the  Mo(»i8h  halls  and  gardens  in  order,  and  shews 
tlKm  to  strangers ;  in  consideration  of  which  she  is  allowed 
all  the  perquisites  received  from  visitors,  and  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  gardens,  excepting,  that  she  is  expected  to  pay 
an  occasional  tribute  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  Governor. 
Her  residence  is  in  a  comer  of  the  palace ;  and  her  fomily 
congista  of  a  nephew  and  niece,  the  children  of  two  dif- 
ferent brothers.  The  nephew,  Manuel  Molina,  is  a  young 
man  of  sterling  worth,  and  Spanish  gravity.  He  has  served 
in  the  armies  both  in  Spain  and  the  West  Indies ;  but  is 
DOW  studying  medicine,  in  hopes  of  one  day  or  other  be- 
coming phytician  to  the  fortress,  a  post  worth  at  least  a 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  a-year.  As  to  the  niece,  she  is 
a  plump  little  black-eyed  Andalusian  damsel,  named  Do~ 
lores  ;  but  who>  from  her  bright  looks  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition, merits  a  merrier  name.  She  is  the  declared  heiress 
of  aU  her  aunt^s  possessions,  consisting  of  certain  ruinous 
tenements  in  the  fortress,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  one 
hmidred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  Al- 
hambra,  before  I  discovered  that  a  quiet  courtship  was  go- 
ing on  betweeu  the  discreet  Manuel  'and  his  bright-eyed 
cousin,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  enable  them  to 
join  their  hands  and  expectations,  but  that  he  should  re- 
ceive his  doctor's  diploma,  and  purchase  a  dispensation 
fwm  the  Pope,  on  account  of  their  consanguinity. 

With  the  good  dame  Antonia  I  have  made  a  treaty,  ac- 
cording to  which,  she  furnishes  me  with  board  and  lodg- 
m%\  while  the  merry-hearted    little  Dolores    keeps  my 
apartment  in  order,  and  officiates  as  handmaid  at  meal- 
times.    I  haye  also  at  my  conmiand  a  tall,  stuttering,  yel- 
knr-haired  lad,  named  Pepe,  who  works  in  the  gardens, 
and  would  foin  have  acted  as  valet ;  but,  in  this,  he  was 
forestalled  by  Mateo  Ximenes,  "  the  son  of  the  Alhambra  !** 
This  alert  and  ofi&cious  wight  has  managed,  somehow  or 
other,  to  stick  by  me  ever  since  I  first  encountered  him  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  to  weave  himself  into  all 
my  plans,  until  he  has  fairly  appointed  and  installed  him- 
self my  ralet,  cicerone,  guide,  guard,  and  historiographic 
squire ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  improve  the  state  of  his 
wardrobe,  that  he  may  not  disgrace  his  various  functions; 
so  that  he  has  cast  his  old  brown  mantle,  as  a  snake  does 
his  skin,  and  now  appears  about  the  fortress  with  a  smart 
Andalusian  hat  and  jacket,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  and 
the  great  astonishment  of  his  comrades.     The  chief  fault  of 
honest  Mateo  is  an  over  anxiety  to  be  usefuL     Conscious 
of  having  foisted  himself  into  my  employ,  and  that  my 
simple  and  quiet  habits  render  his  situation  a  sinecure,  he 
is  at  his  wit^  end  to  devise  modes  of  making  himself  im- 
portant to  my  welfhre.     I  am,  in  a  manner,  the  victim  of 
his  officionsncss  ;  I  cannot  put  my  foot  over  the  threshold 
of  the  palace,  to  stroll  about  the  fortress,  but  he  is  at  my 
elbou*,  to  explain  every  thing  I  see ;  and  if  I  venture  to 
ramble  among  the  surrounding  hills,  he  insists  upon  at- 
tending me  as  a  guard,  though  I  yehemently  suspect  he 
would  be  more  apt  to  trust  to  the  length  of  his  legs  than 
the  strength  of  his  arms,  in  case  of  an  attack.    After  all, 


however,  the  poor  fellow  is  at  times  an  amusing  companion ; 
he  is  simple-minded,  and  of  infinite  good4ramour,  with  the 
loquacity  and  gossip  of  a  village  barber,  and  knows  all  the 
small-talk  of  the  place  and  its  environs  |  but  what  he 
chiefly  values  himself  on,  is  his  stock  of  local  information^ 
having  the  most  marveUous  stories  to  relate  of  every  tower, 
and  vault,  and  gateway  of  the  fortress,  in  all  of  which  he 
places  the  most  implicit  Mt\u 

Most  of  these  he  has  derived,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, At»m  his  grandfiither,  a  little  legoidary  tailor,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  during  which 
he  made  but  two  nugratioBS  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
fortress.  His  shop,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  was 
the  resort  of  a  knot  of  venerable  gossips,  where  they  would 
pass  half  the  night  talking  about  old  times,  and  the  won* 
derfiil  events  and  hidden  secrets  of  the  plaee.  The  whole 
living,  moving,  thinking,  and  acting  of  this  historical 
little  tailor,  had  thus  been  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra  ;  within  them  he  had  been  bom,  within  them 
he  lived,  breathed,  and  had  his  being;  within  them  he 
died,  and  was  buried.  Fortunately  for  posterity,  his  tra- 
ditionary lore  died  not  with  him.  The  authentic  Mateo, 
when  an  urchin,  used  to  be  an  attentive  listener  to  the  nar« 
ratives  of  his  grandfather,  and  of  the  gossiping  group  as- 
sembled round  the  shop-board ;  and  is  thus  possessed  of  a 
stock  of  valuable  knowledge  concerning  the  Alhambra,  not 
to  be  found  in  the  books,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  curious  traveller. 

Such  are  the  personages  that  contribute  to  my  domestic 
comforts  in  the  Alhambra ;  and  I  question  whether  any  of 
the  potentates,  Moslem  or  Christian,  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  palace,  have  been  waited  upon  with  greater  fide- 
lity, or  enjoyed  a  serener  sway. 

When  I  rise  in  the  morning,  Pepe,  the  stuttering  lad 
from  the  gardens,  brings  me  a  tribute  of  firesh-culkd  flowers, 
which  are  afterwards  arranged  in  vases,  by  the  skilfiiL 
hand  of  Dolons,  who  takes  a  female  pride  in  the  decora, 
tlons  of  my  chamber.  My  meals  are  made  wherever  ca- 
price dictates;  sometimes  in  one  of  the  Moorish  halls^ 
sometimes  under  the  arcades  of  the  Court  of  Lions,  snr« 
rounded  by  flowers  and  fountains ;  and  when  1  walk  out, 
I  am  conducted  by  the  assiduous  Mateo,  to  the  noost  ro- 
mantic retreats  of  the  mountains,  and  delicious  haunts  of 
the  adjacent  valleys^  not  one  of  which  but  is  Uie  scene  of 
some  wonderful  tsile. 

Though  fond  of  passing  the  greater  part  of  my  day 
alone,  yet  I  occasionally  rqmir  in  the  evenings  to  the  little 
domestic  circle  of  Dona  Antonia.  This  is  generally  held 
in  an  old  Moorish  chamber,  that  serves  for  kitchen  as  weU 
as  hall,  a  rude  flre-place  having  been  made  in  one  comer, 
the  smoke  from  which  has  discoloured  the  walls,  and  al- 
most obUterated  the  ancient  arabesques.  A  window,  Mrith 
a  balcony  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  lets  in  the 
cool  evening  breese ;  and  here  I  take  my  fnigad  supper  of 
fruit  and  milk,  and  mingle  with  the  conversation  of  the 
family.  There  is  a  natur^  talent  of  mother  wit,  as  it  is. 
^'called,  about'the  Spaniards,  which  renders  them  intellectual 
and  agreeable  companions,  whatever  may  be  their  condition 
in  lifi^  or  however  imperfect  may  have  been  their  education  ; 
add  to  this,  they  are  never  vulgar;  nature  has  endowed 
them  with  an  inherent  dignity  of  spirit.  The  good  Tia 
Antonia  is  a  woman  of  stnmg  and  intelligent,  though  un- 
cultivated mind ;  and  the  bright-eyed  Dolores,  tliough  she 
has  read  but  three  or  four  books  in  the  whole  course  of  her, 
life,  has  an  engaging  mixture  of  naiveU  and  good  sense, 
and  often  surprises  me  by  the  pungency  of  her  artless 
sallies.  Sometintes  the  nephew  entertains  us  by  reading 
some  old  comedy  of  Caldtfon  or  Lope  de  Vega,  to  which 
he  Is  evidently  prompted  by  a  desire  to  improve,  as  well,  at 
amuse,  his  cousin  Dolores ;  though,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, the  little  damsel  generally  &lls  asleep  before  the  first 
act  is  completed.  Sometimes  Tia  Antonia  has  a  little  levee 
of  fumble  friends  and  dependents,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  hamlets,  or  the  wives  of  the  invalid  soldiers.  These 
look  up  to  her  with  great  deference,  as  the  custodian  of  the 
palace,  and  pay  their  court  to  her  by  bringing  the  news  of 
the  plaee,  os  the  rumoors  that  may  hate  struggled  up  from 
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Granada.  In  lisCeninfif  to  these  evening  g088t]iing8  I  have 
picked  up  many  curious  facts,  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  the  people  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood. 
These  are  simple  details  of  simple  pleasures;  it  is  the  na- 
ture  of  the  place  alone  that  gives  them  interest  and  impor- 
tance.  I  tread  haunted  ground,  and  am  surrounded  by 
romantic  associations.  I^m  earliest  boyhood,  when,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  first  pored  over  the  pages  of  an 
old  Spanish  stoiy  about  the  wars  of  Granada,  that  city  has 
ever  been  a  subject  of  my  waking  dreams ;  and  often  have 
I  trod  in  funcj  the  romantic  halts  of  thci  Alhambra.  Be- 
hold fer  once  a  day-dream  realized ;  yet  I  can  scarcely  ere. 
dit  my  senses,  or  brieve  that  I  do  indeed  inhabit  the  palace 
of  Boabdil,  and  look  down  from  its  balconies  upon  chival- 
.  ric  Granada.  As  I  loiter  through  these  Oriental  chambers, 
and  hear  the  murmur  of  fountains  and  the  song  of  the 
nightingale ;  as  I  inhale  the  odour  of  the  rose,  and  feel  the 
influ^ce  of  the  balmy  climate,  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
ftncy  myself  in  the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  and  that  the 
plump  little  Dolores  is  one  of  the  bright-eyed  houris,  des- 
tined to  administer  to  the  happiness  of  true  believers. 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  OUR  LATE  ROYAL  NEIGHBOUR, 
CHARLES  X. 

This  Ill-advised  and  misguided  Prince  was  bom  the  9th 
October,  1757 ;  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers, 
who  have  successively  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  (with 
the  short  interruption  of  the  nominal  reign  of  Louis 
XVII.)  namely,  I^uis  XVI.,  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis 
XVI 11.,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  who  was 
styled  the  Comte  d*Artois,  and  continued  to  be  so  called  in 
general,  up  to  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  enthronement  of  Louis  XVIII.,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  formal  and  ancient  usage  of  the  French 
Court,  he  was  styled  Monsieur,  being  then  the  next  brother 
of  the  reigning  monarch. 

•  The  Comte  d'Artois  was  married  on  the  17th  November, 
1773,  to  the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  third  king  of  Sardinia,  and  sister  to  the  consort 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  at  which  period  he  was  only  in  the  I7th 
yeat  of  his  age.  By  this  Princess,  who  died  at  Gratz,  in 
Hungary,  the  2d  June,  1806,  he  had  two  children-^Louis 
Antoine,  Due  d'Angouleme,  bom  the  6th  of  August,  1776, 
who,  on  his  father*s  accession  to  the  throne^  became  Dau- 
phin of  France,  and  who  married  Maria  Theresa  Charlotte, 
his  first  cousin,  the  only  daughter  and  only  surviving  child 
of  Louis  XVI.,  but  by  whom  he  has  no  issue ;  and  Henry 
Charles,  Due  de  Berri,  who  married  in  1818,  Maria  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Francis  I.,  late  King  of  the  two  Sidlies, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  viz.  Maria  Theresa  Louisa, 
(called  Mademoiselle,)  bom  28th  September,  1819,  and 
Henry  Charles  Dieudonne  Artois,  Due  de  Bourdeaux,  (a 
posthumous  Prince,)  bora  the  29th  September,  1820.  The 
Duo  de  Benri  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  assassin,  in  Pa- 
ris,  on  the  I4th  of  Febraary,  1820,  and  died  the  fbUowing 
morning. 

The  Comte  d' Artois  was  never  fiEivonrably  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  his  domestic  relations.  On  the  contrary,  he 
acquired  a  character  for  dissipation  and  extravagance,  which 
rendered  him  highly  unpopular,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Monsieur;  for 
tiiough  the  unfortunate  monarch  just  mentioned  fell  a  ric- 
tim  to  revolutionary  fury,  his  character,  as  a  man,  was  not 
only  untainted,  but  was  highly  estituable.  Monsieur,  also, 
(afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,)  though  somewhat  luxuriously 
inclined,  had  conducted  himself  in  a  way  which  secured  to 
him  considerable  public  respect,  whilst  the  ease  and  affabi- 
lity of  his  manners  contributed  to  render  him  highly  popu- 
lar.  He  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  brave  the  first 
storm  of  the  revolution,  and  it  was  only  when  its  dema- 
gogues hurled  their  insane  fury  against  the  very  name  of 
royalty,  that  he  took  refage  in  flight.  The  amenity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  prudence  with  which  he  at  times  yielded 
to  popular  opinion,  subsequently  served  to  sustain  him  firm- 
ly upon  the  thi^one,  till  his  final  summons  f^m  this  terres- 
trial  scene;  and  Hhmt  conduct  materially  contributed  to  show 
by  contE^vt  tlie  weakaeM  and  fblly  of  his  successor,  innot 


adopting  the  same  course  of  expediency ;  and  stiU  imwii'  is 

setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  public  feeling. 

He  was  the  more  called  upon  in  prudence  to  endeav«»aT"t« 
conciliate  the  people,  the  Comte  d* Artois  never  having  been, 
as  jnst  observed,  at  all  popular ;  a  fJEK^  of  which  he  ibimc, 
of  course,  have  been  well  aware,  as  he  found  it  mu  jimij  > 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  to  quit  France  at  the  outaeC  •rf' 
the  Revolution;  and  when   he  subsequently  retnmed    Ise 
must  also  have  known  that  he  was  midnly  iudehted  to   bis 
brother,  and  then  Sovei'eign,  for  any  share  of  public  appr^ 
bation.      The  Comte  d^Artois,  when  compelled    to   ^ait 
France,  visited  the  court  of  his  father-in  law,  the  Kin^  rf 
Sardinia,  at  Turin,  and  subsequently  other  parts  of  Einvpe, 
but  at  length  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  period.     Becoming  deeply  invidwid 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  some  of  his  creditors  be- 
ing very  clamorous  and  urgent,  it  was  found  necessary  t» 
assign  him,  as  it  were,  a  refuge ;  and  Holyrood  House,  Ed- 
inburgh, being  a  privileged  place,  where  the  stnm  minister* 
of  the  law  could  not  enter  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  pe- 
cuniary claims,  it  was  fixed  upon  by  the  British  Govern-' 
ment  as  a  residence  for  the  Comte,  and  some  of  his  fknulyy 
as  he  might  be  there  enabled  to  live  without  molestation. 
In  this  respect  also  the  characters  of  the  two  sniililag 
brothera  were  strongly  contrasted — Louis  XVIILcontriveti 
to  live  at  Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  without  bcin^ 
subject  to  any  of  the  inconveniences  just  alluded  to,  and 
maintaining  a  character  which  was  always  considered  high- 
ly respectable,  whilst  his  personal  conduct  conciDated  the 
esteem  of  all  those  who  approached  him,  or  in  any  way 
came  in  contact  with  him.     The  Comte  d* Artois,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  by  no  means  liked ;  there  was  a  hauteur  in 
his  manner  which  was  not  at  all  pleasing,  or  calculated  to 
insure  him  respect  or  esteem ;  and  his  careless  and  impro- 
vident habits,  especially  situated  as  he  then  was,  were  very 
ill  adapted  to  raise  his  character.     There  was  much  sym- 
pathy in  England  for  Louis  XVII I.  when  residing  here ;  but 
little  or  none  for  his  brother,  the  object  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. 

The  early  habits  of  the  Comte  d' Artois  were  very  decid- 
edly at  variance  with  that  fervour  of  religion,  or  rather  of 
devoteeism  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used)  that  seems  to  have 
seized  him  in  advanced  life,  and  which  has  been  even  more 
injurious  to  him  than  his  former  conduct,  though  both  d^ 
ddedly  showing  the  weakness  of  his  mindy  or  that  toiai 
want  qf  prudence  that  unites  disregard  of  ejppedieney, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  a  deficiency  in  wisdom^  more  espe- 
cially in  individuals  of  high  station.  For  the  follies  of 
youth,  there  is  of  course  an  excuse  ;  but  for  those  of  dge, 
in  the  teeth  of  experience,  there  is  none,  except  one  can  be 
found  in  imbecility  or  perverseness  of  mind. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Comte  d* Artois,  who,  previously 
to  the  Revolution,  (we,  of  counse,  mean  the  old  Revolution,) 
incurred  great  public  odium,  by  setting  himself  against  the 
popular  feeling,  and  Avho  mainly  contributed,  by  his  con- 
duct, to  excite  a  feeling  of  dislike  towards  his  whole  family, 
to  profit  nothing  by  upwards  of  forty  years'  experience,  and 
to  pursue  a  precisely  similar  course  (as  to  eff"ect.)  after  be- 
ing himself,  in  the  order  of  succession,  called  to  the  throne, 
thereby  rendering  the  French  nation  so  decidedly  hostile  to 
his  family  that  they  are  doomed  to  another  exile,  never  to 
return. 

The  residence  of  the  Comte  d*Artois  in  England,  of  ooune^ 
affords  but  very  scanty  materials  for  biography,  as  there 
was  little  or  no  variety,  nor  any  event  of  importance  to  de- 
scribe. His  forced  sojourn  at  Holyrood  House  wasi,  of  ne- 
cessity, rather  monotonous ;  but,  some  arrangement  having 
been  effected  with  his  creditors,  he  was  subsequently  enabled 
to  live  at  Hartwell,  with  his  brother,  Louis  XVIII.  But 
here  there  was  very  little  difference  between* one  day 
and  another,  except  what  was  afforded  by  an  occasional 
journey  to  London,  or  to  other  quarters,  and  these  very 
rarely.  They  lived  pretty  much  a  retired  life,  nor  could  it 
be  otherwise ;  and  indeed,  for  a  considerable  period,  their 
prospect  with  reference  to  restoration,  seemed  so  shrouded 
in  gloom,  that  they  might  have-  almost  calculated  upon 
passing  the  remainder  of  their  lir«i  in  this  country. 
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i  Okie  <»f  the  iacidentiy  hoirerer,  that  oocurred,  whilst  here, 
»    tKe     Comte  d^Artois,  desenres  to  be  recorded,  namely, 
^  U^BB  by  death  of  a  foyonrite  mistress,  as  it  is  said  to 
ptTe  aJ.tered  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  to  have  brought  on 
^at  sort  of  gloomy  moroseness  which  marked  some  parts 
f£  l^iM  subsequent  conduct     We  can  scarcely  persuade  our- 
telves  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  being  by  no  means 
infrequent  for  a  weak  mind  to  swerve  from  one  extreme  to 
^fffcotber — from  gaiety,  and  reddessness,  and  frivolity,  to 
gtooiu,  suid  melancholy,  and  a  feeling  bordering  on  des- 
mskir  i    iMit  even  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is  only  an  addi- 
bonal  proof  of  the  want  of  strength  of  mind,  and  the  ab- 
mexkce  of  that  intellectual  stamina  which  befits  an  individual 
fi>r  Ui^li  station.     It  is  not  the  possession  of  great  talents, 
•r  splendid  attainments,  which  is  requisite^  but  merely  that 
good  flense  which  enables  a  personage  so  situated  to  do  what 
la  riglkty  and  proper,  and  expedient,  and  thus  to  secure  him- 
self a  bi^  place  in  popular  opinion.      It  was  in  this  re* 
sp«ct  that  the  Comte  d*Artois,  in  whatever  station,  was  la- 
mentably deficient,  and  not  possessed  of,  or  contemptuously 
■puruiny,  that  tact  of  which  his  brother  Louis  XVIII.  so 
wiocessfiilly  availed  himself.     He  lost  a  throne  which  corn- 
men  prudence  might  have  enabled  him  to  retain  and  secure 
for  his  family. 

Wlxen  the  conqueror  of  great  part  of  Continental  Europe 
was  himself  in  turn  conquered,  and  the  pleasing  sound  of 
restoration  reached  the  ears  of  the  Bourbons,  no  time  was 
lost  by  them  in  setting  out  for  the  promised  land,  and  our 
late  Monarch,  then  Prince  Regent,  was  foremoet  on  the 
beach  at  Dover  in  loudly  cheering  Louis  XVIII.  oo  his 
depart^u  e  for  France  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his 
ancest<»s.     This  restoration  took  place  in  1814. 

The  Comte  d^Artois,  then  called  Monsieur,  accompaniecl 
his  brother,  and,  of  course,  as  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  became  a  personage  0  high  importance ;  but  though 
exalted  at  Court,  he  was  by  no  means  popular  iu  the  city, 
er  in  the  country. 

Again  driven,  for  a  time,  fh>m  the  throne,  l^nis  XVIII. 
and  his  fiunily  were  oblig^  to  take  refuge  at  Lille,  in  oon- 
■eqaence  of  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba.  But  the 
hitter  being  compelled  to  abdicate,  in  consequence  of  the 
splendid  victory  obtained  over  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, at  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1816,  the 
Bourbons  were  again  restored.  Louis  XVIII.  remained 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  tUl  his  death,  pu  the  16th 
of  September,  1824.  He  had  hoped  that  the  birth  of  a 
aiale  heir,  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  who  was  subse- 
quently styled  Due  de  Bourdeaux,  and  who  received  the 
name  of  Henry,  so  popular  in  Prance,  would  have  secured 
the  succession  in  the  family  of  his  brother ;  and  there  cer^ 
lainly  seemed  every  probability  of  it;  but  the  extreme 
folly  of  that  brother  was  destined  to  mar  the  prospect, 
though  he  was  himself  still  more  deeply  interested  in  securw 
ing  the  succession  to  his  own  immediate  descendants^  than 
his  deceased  relative. 

•  In  the  conduct  of  the  Comte  d''Artois,  or  Monsieur,  sub- 
sequtnt  to  the  second  restoration,  whilst  he  was  the  heir 
presumptive,  there  was  nothing  particularly  striking  or 
seanarkttble ;  but  he  never  enjoyed  any  popularity  at  all 
approaching  to  that  which  was  conceded  to  his  brother,  his 
sentiments  being  known  too  much  to  approzimnte  to  the 
exploded  dogmas  of  tlie  old  regimi,  and  his  manners  and 
dqwrtment,  though  polite  and  courteous,  betraying  evi- 
deDce  of  great  constraint,  and  evincing  that  he  was  more 
playing  a  character  which  he  had  assumed,  than  speaking 
•r  acting  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Whatever  might 
hsTe  been  the  real  sentiments  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  so  efiec- 
tually  disguised  them  (if  they  were  at  all  hostile  to  the 
existing  order  of  things,)  that  the  people  placed  confidence 
in  him ;  but  in  his  brother  they  never  trusted ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  always  suspected  him  of  being  hostile  to  the 
new  institutions,  and  their  suspicions  being  confirmed  by 
his  ordonnatioes,  they  rose  as  it  were  en  master  and 
drove  him  from  the  throne.  There  is  little  dooht  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  (now  Louis  Philippe  I.)  had  been  looked 
to  as  the  eventual  occupant  of  the  throne,  in  case  of  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Chftdca  bringing  on  a  crisis  ;  a^d  this 


may  serve  to  account  for  the  speed  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  new  Revolution  was  effected,  its  progress  and 
termination  haTing  been  calculated  upon  and  arranged. 

Monsieur,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  succeeded  his  brother  as 
King  of  France,  by  the  title  of  Charltt  X.,  and  made  his 
public  entry  into  Paris  on  the  27th  of  September,  1824. 
Had  he  then  formed  a  resolution  to  be  in  reality  a  const!- 
tutional  sovereign,  and  adhered  to  it  permanently,  the 
greetings  of  the  people  with  which  he  was  then  hailed 
might  have  lasted  during  his  life,  and  all  might  have  been 
well ;  but  his  devotion  to  priestly  influence  got  the  belter 
of  whatever  sense  te  had,  and  thus  was  gradually  brought 
on  the  catastrophe.  Had  he,  indeed,  at  any  time,  from  the 
period  of  his  accession,  to  Wednesday  the  27th  of  July 
when  his  ordonnance&  were  in  their  effect  deluging  Paris 
with  blood,  shown  a  bona  fide  intention  of  governing  ac- 
cording to  the  Chaitcii  and  in  unison  with  the  principles 
of  rational  freedom,  he  might  have  preserved  the  crown 
upon  his  head ;  for  even  on  the  day  alluded  to,  had  he 
shown  himself,  and  revoked  the  fatal  ordonnanees,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tranquillity  would  have  been 
restored,  and  his  reign  continued. 

But  here  was  evinced  the  real  weakness  of  his  mind.  ■„ 
He  had  resolved  to  possess  absolute  power  without  having 
the  talent  to  command  the  means ;  and,  failing  in  his  aU 
tempt,  Charles  and  the  crown  of  France  were  for  ever  se« 
vered.  ,  It  would  be  useless  to  recount  the  acts  of  the  short 
reign  of  Charles  X.  (not  quite  six  years),  or  the  measures 
of  his  government ;  matter  of  recent  history,  they  are  sub- 
jects  of  public  notoriety.  He  had  to  contend  with  a  con- 
siderable party  hostile  to  his  rule  and  to  his  house,  but  in- 
stead of  adopting  measures  of  a  soothing  and  conciliatory 
nature,  hia  conduct  was  so  irritating  and  exasperating  that 
he  alienated  many  of  his  friends,  and  at  last  converted  in- 
to enemies  very  nearly  the  whole  French  nation  ;  whilst 
as  his  real  power  decreased  he  fcmcied  it  had  become  consi- 
derably  augmented,  and  thus  he  became  the  dupe  and  the 
victim  of  his  own  delusion. 

When  his  constitutional  rule  was  at  an  end,  and  when 
all  that  remained — the  power  of  mere  physical  force—was 
at  its  last  gasp,  he  imagined  it  was  great  enough  to  over- 
awe  France,  and  only  awoke  from  his  dream  when  he  found 
himself  a  fugitive,  condemned  to  hopeless  exile. 

He  had  played  a  desperate  game,  in  which  common  pru- 
dence might  have  whispered  him,  that  he  had  every  thing  to 
lose,  and  nothing  to  gain.  He  had  set  his  all  upon  the 
hazard  of  a  die^  without  even  the  chance  of  a  oast  in  his 
favour  ;  and  when,  acting  probably  under  the  instigation  of 
evil  counsellors,  he  had  thus  provoked  civil  waiv  and  dyed 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the  French  people,  he  then,  in 
keeping^  as  it  wei-e,  with  the  terrific  sketch  he  had  pour- 
trayed,  endeavoured,  as  a  last  resource,  to  throw  the  apple  of 
discord  among  the  French  people,  to  prolong  civil  war,  and 
to  cause  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  the  blood  of  his  late  sub- 
jects, as  he  seems  vainly  to  have  imagined,  by  abdicating 
in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Due  de  Bouideauz.  But  his 
purpose  was  seen  through,  and  the  ru9e  fhUed.  Had  he 
been  content  with  his  power  as  a  constitutional  king,  be 
might  have  transmitted  it  to  his  grandson  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner ;  but  he  had  himself  like  our  James  II., 
broken  the  link  of  legitimate  succesuon ;  and,  Uke  the 
convention  Parliament  of  England,  the  representatives  of 
the  French  nation  determined  to  fill  the  racant  throne^ 
without  delay,  (and  delay  would  have  been  highly  danger- 
ous,) with  a  Prince  of  their  choice,  of  the  late  reigaing  honaei 

At  the  age  of  73,  Charles  X.  might  have  thought  himself 
too  old  to  go  upon  his  travels;  and  had  he  only  uttered 
a  few  words  to  the  purpose,  or  issued  a  few  short  sen- 
tences to  a  similar  effect,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
the  humiliation  of  a  compulsory  banishment.  It  was 
once  said  of  James  IL,  when  in  exile  in  France,  and 
that,  too^  by  an  ecclesiastic,  <<  There  goes  a  pious  gentleman^ 
who  gave  up  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass  ;**  and  something 
similar  may  be  said  of  Charles  X&  Had  hs  attended  more 
to  the  sound  advices  of  patriotic  statesmen,  and  less  to  the 
insidious  suggestions  of  crafty  and  designing  priest%  hs 
might  still  haye  been  King  of  Ftunce.  r^  ^^ ^^^1^ 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GLASGOW. 

BT  JOHN  OIBSOK  LOCKHART,  ESQ. 

MAirr  of  oar  readen  must  have  just  teen  Cobbett's 
account  of  Edinburgh  and  GlasgOHr,  which  stares  us  in  the 
face  in  erery  newspaper,  so  frequently  and  &miliarly,  that 
we  forbear  to  repeat  much  of  him.  Mr.  Lockhart*s  pic- 
ture of  bis  native  city  is  now  comparatively  rare,  and  it  was 
always  racy : — 

f<  Mr.  -  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  and 

appointed  me  to  meet  him  at  the  coffeeroom  or  Exchange, 
exactly  at  a  quarter  before  5  o'clock,  from  which  place  he 
said  he  would  himself  conduct  me  to  his  residence.  My 
rendezvous  is  a  very  large,  ill-shaped,  low-roofed  room, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  green  cane  chairs,  small  tables, 
and  newspapers,  and  opening  by  glass  folding^oors,  upon 
a  paved  piaiza  of  some  extent.  This/piazza  is^in  fact  the 
Exchange,  but  the  business  is  done  in  the  adjoining  room, 
where  all  the  merchants  are  to  be  seen  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  pacing  up  and  down  with  more  or  less  importance 
in  their  strut,  according  to  the  situation  of  their  affiiirs,  or 
the  nature  of  the  bargains  of  the  day.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  more  amusing  medley.  Although  I  had  travelled  only 
forty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  I  could  with  difficulty  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  still  in  the  same  kingdom.  Such  roar- 
ing I  such  cursing  1  such  peals  of  discord  !  such  laughter ! 
such  grotesque  attitudes  I  such  arrogance!  such  vulgar  dis- 
i<egard  of  all  courtesy  to  a  stranger  1  Here  was  to  be  seen 
the  counting-house  blood,  dressed  in  box-coat,  Belcher  hand- 
kerchief,  and  top-boots,  or  leather  gaiters — discoursing 
{(Edepol  /)  about  brown  sugar  and  genseng  1  Here  was  to 
be  seen  the  counting-house  dandj/y  with  whalebone  stays, 
stiff  neckcloth,  surtout,  Cossacks,  a  spur  on  his  heel,  a  gold- 
headed  cane  on  his  wrist,  and  a  Kent  on  his  head — mincing 
primly  to  his  brother  dandy  some  question  about  pullicate 
handkerchiefs.  Here  was  to  be  seen  the  counting-house 
bear,  with  a  grin,  and  a  voice  like  a  glass-blower.  Here, 
above  all,  was  to  be  seen  the  Glasgow  litterateur,  striding 
in  his  comer,  with  a  pale  face  and  an  air  of  exquisite  a1^ 
straction,  meditating,  no  doubt,  some  high  paragraph  for  the 
Chronioley  or  perchance,  some  pamphlet  against  Dr.  Chal- 
mers I  Here,  in  a  word,  were  to  be  seen  abundant  varie- 
ties of  folly  and  presumption— abundant  airs  of  plebianism 
—I  was  now  in  the  coffeeroom  of  Glasgow. 

^  My  friend  soon  joined  me,  and  observing,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  countenance,  that  I  was  contemplating  the 
scene  with  some  disgust,  <  My  good  fellow,*  said  he,  <  you 
are  just  like  every  other  well-educated  stranger  that  comes 
into  this  town,  you  cannot  endure  the  first  sight  of  us  mer- 
cantile  whelps.  Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed ;  I  will  not 
introduce  you  to  any  of  these  cattle  at  dinner.  No,  sir, 
you  must  know  that  there  are  a  few  men  of  refinement  and 
polite  information  in  this  city.  I  have  warned  two  or  three 
of  these  rarcB  aves,  and  depend  upon  it,  you  shall  have  a 
very  snug  daf/'s  work.  So  saying,  he  took  my  arm,  and 
•bseiving  that  five  WMJtut  on  the  chap,  hurried  me  through 

several  streets  and  lanes  till  we  arrived  in  the ,  where 

his  house  is  situated.  His  wife  was,  I  perceived,  quite  the 
fine  lady,  and  withal  a  little  of  the  blue-stocking.  Hearing 
that  1  had  just  come  from  Edinburgh,  she  remarked  that 
Glasgow  would  certainly  be  seen  to  much  disadvantage  af- 
ter  that  elegant  city.  <  Indeed,*  said  she,  *  a  person  of  taste 
must  of  coarse  find  many  disagreeables  connected  with  a 

residence  in  such  a  town  as  this ;  but  Mr. ^*s  business 

renders  the  thing  necessary  for  the  present,  and  one  cannot 
make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow*s  ear — he,  he,  he  I*  Another 
lady  of  the  company  carried  this  affectation  still  further.  She 
pretended  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  Glasgow  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, although  she  had  lived  among  them  the  greater  part 
ofher  life—and,  by  the  by,  she  seemed  to  be  no  chicken. 
I  was  afterwards  told  by  ray  fHend,  the  mi^r,  that  this 
damsel  had  in  reality  scjoumed  a  winter  or  two  at  Edin- 
bargh,  in  the  capacity  of  Rok-tpittle,  or  toad-eater,  to  a  lady 
of  quality,  to  whom  she  had  rendered  herself  amasing  by  a 
malidoas  tongue ;  and  that  daring  this  short  absence  she 
had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  utterly  forgetting  every 


Alng  about  the  west  coontry.    But  thars  wouU  bt  oo  end 
of  it  were  I  to  tell  you  all,  &c 

<<  The  dinner  was  excellent,  although  calculated  appa« 
rently  for  forty  people  rather  than  for  sixteen,  which  l««t 
number  sat  down.  Capital  salmon,  and  trout,  alnxMt  as 
rich  as  salmon,  from  one  of  the  lochs — prime  mutton  from 
Argyleshire,  very  small  and  sweet,  and  indeed  ten  timet 
better  than  half  the  venison  we  see  in  London — veal  not 
superior — beef  of  the  very  first  order — some  excellent  fowls 
in  curry-i^every  thing  washed  down  by  delicious  old  West 
India  Madeira,  which  went  like  elijeir  vUm  into  the  re* 
cesses  of  my  stomach,  somewhat  ruffied  in  consequence  of 
my  riotous  living  at  Edinburgh.  A  single  bottle  of  hoc:!^ 
and  another  of  white  hermitage,  went  round,  but  I  saw 
plainly  that  the  greater  part  of  the  company  took  them  for 
perry  or  cider.  After  dinner,  we  had  two  or  three  bottles 
of  port,  which  the  landlord  recommended  as  being  real  elmff. 
Abundance  of  the  same  Madeira,  but,  to  my  sorrow,  no  claret 
— the  only  wine  I  ever  care  for  more  than  half-a-doaesi 
glasses  of.  While  the  ladies  remained  in  the  room  there 
was  such  a  noise  and  racket  of  coane  mirth,  ill  rastraiaed 
by  a  few  airs  of  sickly  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  hosteaSy 
that  I  really  could  not  attend  to  the  wine  or  the  dessert ; 
but  after  a  little  time,  a  very  broad  hint  from  a  fiit  Falstafi^ 
near  the  foot  of  the  table,  apparently  quite  a  privileged 
character,  thank  Heaven !  set  the  ladies  out  of  the  room. 
The  moment  after  which  blessed  consummation,  the  butler 
and  fiootman  entered  as  if  by  instinct,  the  one  with  a  huge 
punch  bowl,  and  the  other  with,  &c. 

^<  A  considerable  altercation  occurred  on  the  entranee  of 
the  bowl,  the  various  members  of  the  company  civilly  en- 
treating each  other  to  officiate,  exactly  like  the  <<  Elders** 
in  Bums*  poem  of  the  Holy  Fair,  <<  bothering  from  side  to 
side**  about  the  saying  of  grace.  A  middle-aged  gentleman 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  draw  "  the  china**  before 
him,  and  the  knowing  manner  in  which  he  forthwith  be- 
gan  to  arrange  all  his  materials,  impressed  me  at  once  witb 
the  idea  that  he  was  completely  master  of  the  noble  sdr nca 
of  malcing  a  bowL  The  bowl  itself  was  really  a  beautifoi 
piece  of  porcelain.  It  was  what  is  called  a  double  bowly 
that  is,  the  coloured  surface  was  cased  in  another  of  pure 
white  net-work,  through  which  the  red  and  blue  flowers 
and  trees  shone  out  most  beautifully.  The  sugar  being 
melted  with  a  little  cold  water,  the  artist  squeezed  about  a 
dozen  lemons  through  a  wooden  strainer,  and  then  poured 
in  water  enough  almost  to  fill  the  bowL  In  this  state  the 
liquor  goes  by  the  name  of  sherbet,  and  a  fow  of  the  ctm- 
uoisseurs  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  were  requested 
to  give  their  opinion  of  it — for  in  the  mixing  of  the  sher- 
bet lies,  according  to  the  Glasgow  creed^  at  least  one-half 
of  the  whole  battle.  This  being  approved  by  an  audible 
smack  from  the  lips  of  the  umpires,  the  rum  was  added  to 
the  beverage,  I  suppose,  in  something  about  the  proportion 
of  one  to  seven.  Last  of  all,  the  maker  cut  a  fow  limes, 
and  running  each  section  rapidly  round  the  rim  of  hia 
boijrl,  squeezed  in  enough  of  this  more  delicate  add  to  fla- 
vour ths  whole  composition.  In  this  consisU  the  true  teur^ 
de-maUre  of  the  punch-maker.  Upon  tasting  it,  I  could 
not  refuse  the  tribute  of  my  warmest  admiration  to  our  ac-^ 
complished  artist — so  cool,  so  balmy,  so  refreshing  a  com- 
pound  of  sweets  and  sours  never  before  descended  into  my 
stomach.     Had  Mahomet,  &c 

*^  The  punch  being  fairly  made,  the  real  business  of  tiie- 
evening  commenced,  and,  giving  its  due  weight  to  the  bal- 
samic influence  of  the  fluid,  I  must  say  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  company  was  such  as  to  remove  almost  entirely  the 
prejudices  I  had  conceived  in  consequence  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance and  external  manners.  In  the  course  of  talk,  I 
found  that  the  coarseness  which  had  most  offended  me  was 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  waggish  dit^guise,  assumed  as  the  co- 
vering of  minds  keenly  alive  to  the  ridiculous,  and  ther^ 
fore  studious  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  finery— an  article 
which  they  are  aware  always  seems  absurd  when  exhibited 
by  persons  of  their  profession.  In  short,  I  was  amongst  a 
set  of  genuinely  shrewd,'  clever,  sarcastic  fellows,  all  of 
them  completdy  up  to  trap — all  of  them  good-natured  and 
friendly  In  their  dbpoiitione    and  all  of  them  inclined  ta 
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take  Ui«r  fall  share  in  the  laugh  agtdnst  their  own  pecu- 
liftriti«fl.  Some  snhjecta,  besides,  of  political  intent,  were 
iDtrodaced  and  discussed  in  a  tone  of  great  good  sense  and 
mMieration.  As  for  wit,  I  must  say  there  was  no  want  of 
it,  in  pmrticnlar  from  the  *  privileged  character*  I  have  al- 
tta&y  aoCioed.  There  was  a  breadth  and  quaintness  of 
hnmour  about  this  gentleman  which  ^ve  me  infinite  de- 
light; and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  really  much  disposed,  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  (for  we  never  looked  near  the  draw- 
ing-room) to  congratulate  myself  as  having  made  a  good  ex- 
diutge  for  the  self-sufficient  young  Whig  coxcombs  of  Bdin- 
horgk.  Such  is  the  danger  of  trusting  too  much  to  first  impres- 
sions. The  Glasgow  people  would,  in  general,  do  well  to 
assane  as  their  motto^  <  Fronti  nulla  fides  ;*  and  yet  there 
are  not  a  lew  of  them  whose  laces  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
set  things  different  from  what  they  are."— Pe/^'«  Letters. 


PORTRAIT  OF  AN  INTELLIGENT  AND  VIRTUOUS 
i  ARTISAN. 

J  BY  ELLIOTT  OF  SHEFFIELD. 

Alas  I  Miles  Gordon  ne'er  will  walk  again  ! 
Bat  his  poor  grandson's  footsteps  wakes  thy  tear, 
As  if  indeed  thy  long-lost  friend  were  near. 
Here  oft,  with  fading  cheek,  and  thoughtful  brow, 
Wanders  the  youth,  town-bred,  but  desert-bon ; 
Too  early  taught  life's  deepening  woes  to  know, 
He  wakes  in  sorrow  with  the  weeping  mom, 
And  gives  much  labour  for  a  little  com. 
In  smoke  and  dust,  from  hopeless  day  to  day, 
He  sweats  to  bloat  the  harpies  of  the  soil, 
Who  jail  no  victim,  while  his  pangs  can  pay 
Untaxing  rent,  and  trebly  taxing  toil. 
They  make  the  labour  of  his  hands  their  spoil, 
And  grind  him  fiercely ;  but  he  still  can  get 
A  emit  of  wheaten  bread,  despite  their  frowns ; 
They  have  not  sent  him,  like  a  pauper  yet. 
For  workhouse  wages,  as  they  send  their  clowns ; 
Such  tactics  do  not  answer  yet  in  towns ; 
Nor  have  they  gorged  his  soul.     Thrall  though  he  be 
Of  brates  who  bite  him,  while  he  feeds  them,  still 
He  ftels  his  intellectual  dignity ; 
Works  hard,  reads  usefully,  with  no  mean  skill 
Writes ;  and  can  reason  well  of  good  and  ill. 
He  hoards  his  weekly  groat.     His  tear  is  shed 
For  sorrows  which  his  hard-wom  hand  relieves. 
Too  poor,  too  proud,  too  just,  too  wise  to  wed, 
(For  slaves  enough  already  toil  for  thieves,) 
How  gratefully  his  growing  mind  receives 
The  food  which  tyrants  stmggle  to  withhold ! 
Though  hourly  ills  his  every  sense  invade. 
Beneath  the  cloud  that  o'er  his  home  is  rolled. 
He  yet  respects  the  power  which  man  hath  made, 
'  Kor  loathes  the  despot-hnmbling  sons  of  trade. 
— ^But  when  the  silent  Sabbath-day  arrives. 
He  seeks  the  cottage  bordering  on  the  moor. 
Where  his  forefothers  passed  their  lowly  lives, 
Where  still  his  mother  dwells,  content,  though  poor, 
And  ever  glad  to  meet  him  at  the  door. 
Oh,  with  what  rapture  he  prepares  to  fly 
From  streets  and  courts,  with  crime  and  sonx>w  strewed, 
And  bids  the  mountain  lift  him  to  the  sky ! 
How  proud  to  feel  his  heart  not  all  subdued  t 
How  happy  to  shake  hands  with  solitude! 
Still,  Nature,  still  he  loves  thy  uplands  brown. 
The  rock  that  o'er  his  father's  freehold  towers  I 
And  strangers  hurrying  through  the  dingy  town. 
May  know  his  workshop  by  its  sweet  wild-flowers. 
Cropped  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  hedge-side  bowers. 

CRAFTSMEN  OF  OERMAKY. 

The  different  crafts  in  Germany  are  incorporations  re- 
cognised by  law,  governed  by  usages  of  great  antiquity,  with 
a  fund  to  defray  the  corporate  expenses ;  and  in  each  con- 
nderable  town  a  house  of  entertainment  is  selected  as  the 
house  of  call)  or  harbor,  as  it  is  styled,  of  each  particular 
craft  Thus  we  see,  iu  the  German  towns,  a  number  of 
taverns  indicated  by  their  signs,  as  the  Masons'  Harbor, 
the  Blacksmiths*  Harbor,  &c    No  one  is  allowed  to  set  up 


as  a  master  workman  in  any  trade^  unless  he  is  admitted 
as  a  freeman  or  member  of  the  craft ;  and  such  is  the  sta- 
tionary condition  of  most  parts  of  Germany,  that  no  person 
is  admitted  as  a  master  workman  in  any  trade,  except  to 
supply  the  place  of  some  one  deceased,  or  retired  from  bu- 
siness. When  such  a  vaeancy  occurs,  all  those  desirous  of 
being  permitted  to  fill  it  present  a  piece  of  work,  executed 
as  well  as  they  are  able  to  do  it,  which  is  called  th«ir  mas- 
ter-piece, being  offered  to  obtain  the  place  of  a  master  work- 
man. Nominally,  the  best  workman  gets  the  place,  but 
in  reality,  some  kind  of  favouritism  must  generally  decide 
it.  Thus  is  every  man  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  chances 
of  a  popular  election  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  to  work 
for  his  bread ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  coimtry  where  the  people 
are  not  pemiitted  to  have  any  agency  in  choosing  their 
rulers.  But  the  restraints  on  journeymen  in  that  coimtry 
are  still  more  oppressive*  As  soon  as  the  years  of  appren- 
ticeship have  expired,  the  ymmg  mechanic  is  obliged,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  country,  to  wander  for  three  years.  For  this 
purpose  he  is  furnished,  by  the  master  of  the  craft  in  which 
he  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  with  a  duly-authenticated 
wandering-book f  with  which  he  goes  forth  to  seek  employ- 
ment. In  whatever  city  he  arrives,  on  pi*esenting  himself 
with  his  credential,  at  the  house  of  call,  or  harbor,  of  the 
craft  in  which  he  has  served  his  time,  he  is  allowed,  gratis, 
a  day's  food  and  a  night's  lodging.  If  he  wishes  to  get 
employment  in  that  place,  he  is  assisted  in  procuring  it. 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  get  employment,  or  foils  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  must  pursue  his  wandering ;  and  this  lasts  for 
three  years  before  he  can  be  anywhere  admitted  as  a  mas-' 
ter.  It  is  argued,  that  this  system  has  the  advantage  of 
circulating  knowledge  from  place  to  place,  and  imparting 
to  the  young  artizan  the  fruits  of  travel  and  intercourse 
with  the  world.  But,  however  beneficial  travelling  may 
be,  when  undertaken  by  those  who  have  the  taste  and  ca- 
pacity to  profit  !)y  it,  to  compel  every  young  man  who  has 
just  served  out  his  time  to  leave  his  home,  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  must  bring  his  habits  and  morals  into  peril, 
and  be  regarded  rather  as  a  hardship  than  as  an  advantoge. 
There  is  no  sanctuary  of  virtue  like  home. — Many  of  the 
German  stories,  which  are  of  a  more  homely  cast  than  ours, 
turn  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  wanderings  of  a  young 
mechanic,  who,  if  he  is  to  turn  out  well,  comes  home  at  the 
conclusion  to  his  native  dty,  an  adept  in  his  trade,  and 
either  marries  his  master's  daughter,  or  some  young  maiden 
to  whom  he  had  been  aflianced  before  he  set  out  on  these 
dangerous  travels. 


British  Bekevolence. — The  income  of  the  principal 
Religious  Societies  supported  by  voluntary  contributions^ 
for  the  year  ending  May,  1832,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

BritUh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society £81,700 

Wetleyan  Methodist  MiMionary  Society 48,300 

Church  MlBdonary  Society 46,700 

London  MlMioDsry  SodeCy : 84,500 

Ixmdon  Hibernian  Society 9^00 

Society  for  Promotijig  ChriatiaDity  among  the  Jews 11,000 

British  and  Foreign  Seamen  and  S(ddiers*  Friend  Society. .      5.0CO 

Religious  Tract  Society 3,300 

Irish  Evangelical  Society 3,000 

Home  Missionary  Society 4,000 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society 8,700 

Prayer  Book  and  HomUy  Society 9*700 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society 9,&00 

ContinenUI  Society 1,900 

Port  of  London  Society 700 

ChrisUan  Instruction  Society 000 

Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society 440 

SundaySchool  Society 940 

London  Itinerant  SocleCy : 300 

Society  for  the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day S40 

.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  vari- 
ous other  minor  institutions,  not  making  up  their  annual 
accounts  in  May,  are  not  included  in  the  above  summary. 
If  these  were  added,  the  gross  amoimt  contributed  volun- 
tarily in  this  country,  for  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions for  general  purposes,  would  exceed  L.300,000  an- 
nually w^ 
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OOIiUaCN  PORTHg  liADZSS. 

THE  SPINNING  WHEEL  SONG. 

BY    HISS    HITFORO. 

Faib  Jinet  sits  beside  her  wheel— 

No  maiden  better  knew 
To  pile  upon  the  circling  reel 

An  even  thread,  and  true. 
But  since  for  Rob  she  *gan  to  pin«^ 

She  twists  her  flax  in  vain ; 
Tis  now  too  coarse,  and  now  too  fine, 

And  now  'tis  snapt  in  twain. 

Robin,  a  bachelor  professed, 

At  love  and  lovers  laughs, 
And  o'er  the  bowl,  with  reckless  jest. 

His  pretty  spinster  quaffs  ; 
Then  while,  all  sobbing,  Janet  cries, 

**  She  scorns  the  fickle  swain," 
With  angry  haste  her  wheel  she  plies, 

And  snaps  the  thread  again ! 

MY  COACH  ACQUAINTANCE. 
Beautiful  girlt  although  1  may  never 

Behold  shining  on  me  again  thy  fair  face : 
Though  short  our  acquaintance  has  been,  yet  for  ever, 

Thy  form  and  thy  tones  in  my  heart  shall  have  place. 

The  coach  has  now  stopt — and  alas !  I  must  stop,  too^ 
And  the  spell  thy  sweet  spirit  has  cast  over  mine, 

I  must  tear  away — and  my  trunk  from  the  top,  too— 
And  start  off  in  a  route  quite  different  from  thine. 

Blest  be  the  fortune  that  brought  us  together; 

And  blest  be  the  showers  that  drove  me  inside ; 
Guard,  that's  my  trunk — that  one  covered  with  leather. 

And  that's  my  umbrella  stuck  there  by  its  side. 

With  all  that  pass'd  by  as  I've  quizz'd  and  I've  shouted, 
Said  soft  things,  and  all  things  I  thought  would  please  thee; 

Good  by ;  a  safe  journey — when  you  think  about  it, 
O,  join  with  the  thought  some  remembrance  of  me. 

C.  M. 

SHE  AND  HE ; 
Ob,  Who's  the  Dupe. 

Shs  was  handsome ; 

He  was  tender. 

She  turning  her  dark  languishing  eyes  upon  him,  one 
day  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 

He  said  to  her,  "  I  love  you  ;" 

She  replied,  <<  Je  le  crois  bien,  mats  queje  vout  p/atn." 

He  said  to  her  next  day,  <<  I  shall  die  if  you  do  not  con- 
descend to  love  me ;" 

She  answered,  "  Live  on  I" 

He  did  Uve  !— 

She  was  more  than  delighted  to  have  thus  restored  him 
to  life. 

He  for  a  whole  fortnight  seemed  only  to  prixe  it,  that 
from  henceforth  it  might  be  devoted  to  her. 

She  fancied,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  his  gratitude  was 
not  quite  so  warm,  and  suspected,  not  without  cause,  that 
he  had  courted  new  dangers  elsewhere. 

She  questioned  him  of  it. 

He  quite  laughed  at  the  notion.  Dangers  !  said  he  ;  do 
you  then  fHncy  I  run  into  real  ones  ?  Should  I  have  died 
think  you,  had  you  not  have  loved  me  ?  and  would  you, 
pttr  example^  be  silly  enough  to  die>  if  I  were  indeed  to 
leave  you  ^^^Bah  I 

She  replied  not  a  word — she  blushed,  then  grew  pale, 
and  could  hardly  refrain  shedding  tears. 

He  wrote  to  her  saying,  «  he  had  altered  his  mind — it 
was  a  thing  common  enough,  and  for  her  part  what  could 
she  do  that  was  better  ?*• 

She  returned  not  a  line. 

He  wrote  to  her  again — ^*  I  know  that  you  are  suffer- 
ing— I  was  told  of  it  yesterday — ^"tis  really  quite  childish 
(pooh,  pooh)--caU  «ensc  to  your  aid— 1  will  see  you  to. 
morrow.'* 


Sh4  oonid  no  longer  weep  now. 

He  wrote  to  her  once  more — *^  I  am  convinced  roa 
can  never  exist  without  loving;  but  am  I  the  only  mssa 
in  the  world  ?— try  to  love  somebody  else,  and,  pritiwei 
do  Uve." 

She  reflected  upon  it  for  about  half  a  day,  md— dfef 
live. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  and  without  presnmpiion,  let  w» 
ask  you—"  WWs  the  Dupe  ?"  F-  E. 

A  Good  Womaw. — Extract  from  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  the  Parish  of  Whithorn,  by  the  late  Dr.  Isaac 
Davidson. — "  Mrs  Macmillan,  widow  of  Bailie  Anthonj 
Macmillan,  late  of  this  burgh,  died  this  year  (1794)  in  hn- 
hundredth  year.  She  lived  in  this  parish,  and  near  Dei«*i. 
bourhood  of  it,  all  her  lifis,  and  was  connected  with  sonu 
of  the  best  families  of  the  county.  Her  age  is  w^ll  authen. 
ticated.  She  left  two  sons,  one  of  them  a  present  magis. 
trate  in  the  burgh,  and  two  daughters.  Upon  inquiry,  T 
have  found  that  Mrs  Macmillan  was  blessed  with  a  good 
natural  temper,  and  was  always  the  friend  of  peace ;  that 
she  enjoyed  an  easy  and  uniform  flow  of  spirits;,  and  wag 
greatly  esteemed  by  her  neighbours  as  a  person  of  the  bes* 
moral  character.  She  was  remarkable  for  cleanliness  In 
her  person,  at  her  table^  and  in  her  house,  and  to  the  end  of 
lifiB  sheww^fTfat  attention  to  her  dress.  To  all  her  odier 
accomplishments  she  added  those  of  religion,  the  duties  of 
which  she  performed  with  an  attention  and  leal  highly 
worthy  of  imitation.  Religion  appeared  in  her  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  guided  her  honourably  through  the 
different  stages  of  life,  and  ministered  to  her  joy  in  its  even- 
ing. Her  sense  of  duty  led  her  to  industry ;  and  her  re£- 
gious  principles  and  feelings  bestowed  upon  her  content. 
ment,  and  cheerful  trust  in  God.  She  lived  like  a  saint, 
and  died  like  a  Christian  heroine.** 


CoBBBTT  ON  EDINBURGH. — I  now  como  back  to  this  de- 
lightful and  beautiful  city.  I  thought  that  Bristol,  tak- 
ing in  its  heights  and  Clifton  and  its  rocks  and  river,  was 
the  finest  city  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  its  castle,  its  hills,  its  pretty  little  seaport,  coa- 
veniently  detached  from  it,  its  vale  of  rich  land  lying  all 
around,  Us  lofty  hills  in  the  background,  its  views  across  the 
Frith.  1  think  little  of  its  streets  and  its  rows  of  fine  houso, 
though  all  built  of  stone,  and  though  everv  thing  in  Lon- 
don and  Bath  is  beggary  to  these;  I  think  nothing  of 
Holyrood  House ;  but  1  think  a  great  deal  of  the  fine 
and  well-ordered  streets  of  shops ;  of  the  regularity  which 
you  perceive  everywhere  in  the  management  of  business; 
and  I  think  still  more  of  the  absence  of  all  that  foppish- 
ness, and  that  affectation  of  carelessness,  and  that  inso- 
lent assumption  of  superiority,  that  you  see  in  almost  all 
the  young  men  that  you  meet  with  in  the  fashionable  parts 
of  tne  great  towns  in  England.  I  was  not  disappointed : 
for  I  expected  to  find  Edinburgh  the  finest  city  in  the 
kingdom.  Conversations  at  Newcastle,  and  with  many  ' 
Scotch  gentlemen  for  years  past,  had  prepared  me  for  this ; 
but  still  the  reality  has  greatly  surpassed  every^idea  that  I 
had  formed  about  it.  The  people,  however,  'still  exceed 
the  place ;  here  all  is  civility ;  you  do  not  meet  with  rude- 
ness, or  even  with  the  want  of'^a  disposition  to  oblige,  even 
in  persons  in  the  lowest  state  of  life.  A  friend  took  me 
round  the  environs  of  the  city ;  he  had  a  turnpike  ticket, 
received  at  the  first  gate,  which  cleared  five  or  six  gates. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  tell  the  future  gate-keepers  that 
he  had  it.  When  I  saw  that,  I  said  to  myself,  <*  Nota 
bene  I  Gate-keepers  take  people's  word  in  Scotland;  a 
thing  that  I  have  not  seen  before  since  I  left  Z^oa^  I$latuL** 
^CMetVs  Register, 

The  Pleasures  of  Expectation. — A  drunken 
fellow,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  was  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  Place  Vendome.  A  friend  of  his  happening 
to  pass,  recognised  him,  and  said,  ^  Well,  what  do  you  do 
here,  why  don't  you  go  home  ?**  The  drunkard  replied, 
<*My  good  fellow,  'tis  just  what  I  want — {hieeup)~--bnty 
the  place  is  all  going  round— (Al«cm>^-.and  I'm  waiting 
for  my  door  to  go  by.**  digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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PIGS  AND  BACO;^. 

Wk    take  the  followini^  from  a  letter  lately  addressed  by  a 

gentleman,  to  the  labourers  oa  his  brother's  estate  : — **X  have 

a  word  or  two  to  say  about  your  pigjs,  as  I  expect  every  one  of 

you  to  keep  one.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  material  that  the 

pip  be  kept  quite  dry  ;  yon  must,  tnerefore,  always  be  attentive 

to  the  roof  tk  the  stye,  and  see  that  it  does  not  let  in  wet  The 

open  part  of  the  stye,  where  the  pig  feeds  and  exercises,  should 

be  plaoked,  and  sloped  sufficiently  from  the  covered  part  or  bed, 

for  all  wet  to  drain  away  to  the  doog  heao.    The  stye  nust  be 

kept  clean ;  it  riiould  be  deaoscd  every  aay.    Dry  leaves  and 

fern,  collected  in  the  autumn,  are  good  substitutes  for  straw 

for     the     bed,    when    straw    is   scarce.     I  would  recommend 

you    not   to  bujr  in  your  pig  before  May,  as  you  would  have 

some  difiicnlty  m  finding  sufficient  food  for  him  earlier  without 

goinp  to  expense ;  he  snonld  then  be  not  less  than  six  or  seven 

months  old.  As  there  is  very  little  common  or  waste  on  which 

your  pi)cs  eonld  be  tamed  to  g^rase,  you  must  treasure  up  all  the 

refoae  cabbage  leaves,  pods  of  peas  and  beans,  &&,  to  supply 

them  with  suffideat  food  in  the  stye  durtn^^  the  summer.     One 

ho*^   tub  yoa  must  have,  and  as  soon  as  yon  can  afibrd  it  yon 

shoaUi  get  another,  that  one  may  be  filling  while  the  other  is 

beings  emptied  ;  moreover,   it  is  an  advantage  not  to  give  the 

iraab  while  it  isfresk,  for  pi;;*  are  found  to  thrive  better  on  it 

when  ataU,     Let  the  potatoes  and  carrots  intended  for  the  pigs 

be  boile-i,  and  then  mashed  up  with  the  wash.     As  soon  slh  the 

acorns  and  beech  nnts  are  ripe,  set  the  children  to  collect  them, 

as  tbey  are  very  nourbhing  food  for  pigs.  ^  In  the  beginning  of 

October,  yon  must  prepare  for  latting,  by  giving  less  green  food, 

and    more  potatoes  and. carrots,  wmch  you  will  then  have  in 

abundance.     A  pig  will  require  about  two  bushels  of  potatoes, 

and  one  of  carrots  or  parsnips,  boiled,  and  mixed  with  the 

wa^b   orery  week  during  this  month ;  but  as  the  appetites  of 

ci^  will  vary,  you  must  watch  them  when  feeding,  and  give  a 

little  more  or  less  at  a  meal,  taking  care  not  to  give  at  one  feed 

more  than  tkeu  eat  up  clean*    Tniey  should  beTed  three  times 

a-day  at  the  least ;  1  should  say  four  tiroes  during  November 

and  December,  while  fatting.     During  the  last  week  of  October, 

mix  about  half  a  peck  of  barley-meal  with  the  allowance  of 

wash  for  the  week ;  each  of  the  two  first  weeks  in  November, 

one  peck ;  each  of  the  two  last  weelis,  a  peck  and  a  half;  the 

two  fir6t  weeks  in  December,  two  pecks  each;  the  third  week, 

three  pecks ;  and  the  fourth  week,  four  pecks.     It  is  necessary 

to  be  careful  in  increasing  the  barley-meal — this  must  bo  done 

gradoally  in  order  to  prevent  surfeit,  which  will  throw  the  pig 

back.     If  your  crops  of  pease  should  be  very  abundant,  and 

produce  more  than  you  want  as  a  vegetable  food,  let  them  ripen 

well,  and  put  them  by  for  fiitting  the  pigs,  to  save  meal.     By 

the   end  of  December,  if  you  have  managed  the  pig  well,  be 

will  be  fat;  if  h«*  be  not,  yon  must  give  him  a  little  more  time, 

for  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  fat  before  he  is  killed.     I  cannot 

dispose  of  the  pig  when  xifled  and  burned,  better  than  in  the 

words  of  Cobbett  s  <  Cottage  Economy.*     He  proceeds  as  fol- 

lovra : — ^  The  inwards  are  next  taken  ont,  ana  if  the  wife  be 

not  a  shittern,  here,  in  the  mere  offal — in  the  mere  garbage, 

there  is  food,  and  delicate  food,  too,  for  a  large  family  for 

a  week,  and  hogs*   puddings  for  the  children,    &c      'The 

batcher,  the  next  day,  cuts  the  hog  up,  and  then  the  house  is 

filled  with  meat ;  souse,  griskins,  blade  bones,   thigh-bones, 

spire  ribs,  chines,  belly  pieces^  cheeks,  all  coming  into  use,  one 

aner  the  other ;  and  the  last  or  the  latter  not  before  the  end  of 

aboQt  four  or  five  weeks.'    <A11  the  other  parts  taken  aw&y 

the  two  sides  that  remain,  and  that  are  called  flitches,  are  to  he 

cured  fi^r  bacon.     They  are  first  rubbed  with  salt  on  their  in- 

wAvi^  or  flesh  sides,  then  placed  one  on  the  other,  the  fle9b 

sides  uppermost,  in  a  salting  trough,  which  has  a  gutter  round 

its  edges  to  drain  away  the  brine ;  for,  to  have  sweet  and  fine 

bacon,  the  flitches  must  not  lie  sopping  in  brine,  which  gives  it 

a  bad  taste.     Every  one  knows  how  different  is  the  taste  of 

fresh  dry  salt,  from  that  of  salt  in  a  dissolved  state— the  one  is 

savory,  the  other  nauseous ;  therefore,  change  the  salt  often --- 

once  m  four  or  five  days  ;  let  it  melt,  and  sink  in,  but  not  lie 

ton  long ;  change  the  flitches — ^put  that  at  bottom  which  was 

first  put  on  the  top ;  do  this  a  couple  of  times.    As  to  the  time 

required  for  making  the  flitches  sufficiently  salt,  it  depends  on 

drcomstarices — the  thickness  of  the  flitch,  the  state  of  the 

weather,   the  pUce  where  the  salting  is  going  on.    It  takes  a 

loDger  time  for  a  thick  than  a  thin  flitch ;  it  takes  longer  in 

dry  than  in  damp  vreather ;  it  takes  longer  in  a  dry  than  a  damp 

plaoe.     But,  for  flitches  of  a  hog  of  twelve  score,  in  weather 

not  Tery  dry  nor  very  damp,'  about  six  weeks  may  do ;  aod  as 

yovrs  is  to  be  fiit,  wiueh  receives  little  injury  from  over-salting, 

give  tine  enough,  for  you  are  to  have  bacon  till  Christmas 

CQBMS  agaiB.    The  pkoe  for  salting  should  be  eool,  and  where 

there  is  a  free  drcalatWQ  of  air.    Confined  air,  though  oool» 


will  taint  meat .  sooner  than  the  mid^day  sun  accompanied  by  a 
breeze.'  The  author  then  directs  that  the  bacon  should  be 
smoked,  and  not  dried ;  that  the  flitches  should  be  hung  up  in  a 
chimney,  where  no  rain  could  fall  upon  them,  and  not  so  near 
the  fire  as  to  melt ;  that  the  smoke  should  proceed  from  wood 
fires,  not  coal.  If  there  be  a  fire  constant^  by  day,  a  month 
would  be  long  enough  for  the  flitches  to  remam  in  the  chimney ; 
but  if  not,  rather  more  time  must  be  given,  taking;  care  not  to 
leave  them  long  enough  to  get  rusty  ;  that  the  flitches  should 
be  dried  to  the  harouess  of  a  hiard,  but  yet  not  quite  dry ; 
that  before  the  bacon  is  hung  up  in  the  chimney,  it  should  be 
laid  on  the  floor,  powdered  over  pretty  thickly  with  bran,  that 
this  should  be  rubbed  on  the  flesh,  and  patted  well  down  upon 
it.  The  lard  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  put  away  in  bladders  ; 
mixing  a  little  salt  with  it  will  make  it  keep  good  for  a  much 
longer  time.  I  have  been  very  desirous  ot  omlecting  for  you 
all  the  knowledge  I  could  about  the  pig,  for  he  will  fhrnish  yoa 
with  a  gre  it  number  of  good,  hearty,  and  nourishing  meals 
afber  your  day*s  toil  throughout  the  year ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  only  attend  to  all  I  have  written,  but  collect  all  the  iafor- 
mation  you  can  as  to  the  best  plan  of  feeding  and  management. 
Never  r^ard  a  little  additional  trouble,  ^fpr  there  are  no  gains 
without  paitu,*  *' 

SORAPS. 

ORIOnfAL  AND   SELECTEI>. 

Speed  of  the  Horse. — Common  report  says  that 
Flying  Childers  could  run  a  mile  in  a  minute,  hot  there  is 
no  authentic  record  of  this.  He  ran  oyer  the  Round  Course 
of  Newmarket  (three  miles,  six  furlongs,  and  93  yaids)  in 
six  minutes  and  40  seconds ;  and  the  Beacon  Course  (^ur 
miles,  one  furlong,  and  138  yards)  in  seyen  minutes  and  SO 
seconds.  In  1772  a  mile  was  run  by  Firetail  in  one  minute 
and  four  seconds  In  October  1741,  at  the  Curragh  Meet- 
ing in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wilde  engpaged  to  ride  127  miles  in 
nine  hours.  He  performed  it  in  six  hours  and  21  minutes. 
He  employed  ten  horses,  and  allowing  fbr  mounting  and 
dismounting,  and  a  moment  fbr  refreshment,  he  rode  for 
six  hours  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Thomhill, 
in  1745^  exceeded  this,  for  he  rods  from  Stilton  to  London 
and  back,  and  again  to  Stilton,  being  319  miles,  in  1 1  hours 
and  34  minutes,  which  is,  after  allowing  the  least  pos- 
sible time  for  changing  horses,  20  miles  an  hour  fbr  1 1 
hours,  and  on  the  turnpike  road  and  nneyen  ground.  Mr. 
Shaftoe,  in  1762,  with  ten  hones,  nod  flye  of  thtm  ridden 
twice,  accomplished  fifty  miles  and  a  quarter  in  one  hour 
and  fbrty-nine  minutes.  In  1763  Mr.  Shaftoe  won  a  more 
extraordinary  match.  He  was  to  procure  a  person  to  ride 
one  hundred  miles  a-day,  on  any  one  horse  each  day,  fbr 
twenty.nine  days  together,  and  to  haye  any  number  of 
horses  not  exceeding  twenty-nine^  He  accomplished  it  on 
fourteen  horses ;  and  one  day  he  rode  160  miles  on  account 
of  the  tiring  of  his  first  horse.  Mr.  Hull's  Qtiibbler,  how- 
eyer,  afforded  the  most  extraordinary  instance  on  record  of 
the  stoutness  as  well  as  speed  of  the  race-horsew  In  Decern- 
her  1786,  he  ran  twenty-three  miles,  round  the  flat  at  New- 
market, in  fifty-seyen  minutes  and  ten  seconds. 

AMBaiCAN  Courts  of  Justice.— I  neyer  went  into  a  court- 
house  in  the  west,  in  summer,  without  observing  that  the 
judges  and  lawyers  had  their  hot  invariably  pUoed  upon  the 
desks  before  them,  and  raised  mnch  higher  than  their  heads. 
Thii,  however,  is  only  in  the  wentem  county ;  for  in  the  courts 
at  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  greatest  order 
and  regularity  is  observed.  I  had  been  told,  tlut  the  judges 
.often  slept  upon  the  bench ;  but  I  must  confess,  that,  although 
I  have  entered  court-houses  at  all  seisuns,  during  the  space  of 
Bfteen  months,  I  never  saw  an  iuRtance  of  it.  I  have  fre- 
quently remonstrated  with  the  Americans  on  the  total  absence 
of  forms  and  ceremonies  in  their  courts  of  justice,  and  was 
commonly  answered  by,  **  Yes,  that  may  be  qoite  necessary  in 
England,  To  order  to  overawe  a  parcel  of  ignorant  creatures, 
who  have  no  share  in  making  the  laws ;  but,  with  us,  a  man's 
a  man,  whether  he  have  a  silk  gown  on  or  not ;  and,  I  guess, 
be  can  decide  quite  as  well  without  a  bif{  wig  as  with  one.  Yoa 
see,  we  have  done  with  wiggery  of  all  kiodt,^  and  if  one  of  our 
judges  was  to  wear  such  an  appendage,  he'd  be  taken  for  a 
Merry-andrew,  and  the  court  would  become  a  kind  of  show- 
box  ;*  instead  of  such  arrangements  producing,  with  us,  so- 
lemnity, they  would  produce  nothing  but  laughter  and  the 
I  greatest  possible  irreguUrity. **—Farrafrf  Bamhie^  inAmerica, 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  &c. 


THE  TR££  OF  DISSIPATION. 

The 

sin  of 

drankenneM 

expda  roMon, 

drowns  memory, 

diminUhet  ttrength, 

diftempert   the   body, 

deflicot  beauty,  corrupts  the 

blood,  inflamec  the  liver,  weakens 

the  bndn,  turns  men  into  walking 

hospitals,  causes  internal,  external,  and 

incurable  wounds ;  is  a  witch  to  the  senses,  a 

devil  to  the  aoul,  a  thief  to  the  pocket, 

the  b^:gar*s  companion,  a  wlfe^s  woe, 

and  children's  sorrow ;  makes  man 

become  a  beast  and  sdf.murderer, 

who  drinks  to  others'  good 

health,  and  robs  himself 

of  his  own! 

Tlie 

root  of 

all  evil  U 

DRUNKENNESS!!! 

Natural  Propeksities.— There  are  now  living  in 
Sicily,  three  boys  who  appear  to  be  gifted  with  a  similar 
aptitude  for  mathematical  calculations.  At  the  head  of 
the  triumvirate  stands  Vincent  Zucchero,  to  whose  extra- 
ordinary feats  in  calculation  the  public  curiosity  has  of  late 
been  repeatedly  directed.  Two  years  ago  he  was  ignorant 
eyen  of  his  alphabet ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pains  taken 
with  him  by  the  Abb6  Minardi,  who  has  been  engaged  as 
his  tutor  through  the  liberal  intei^iosition  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Corporation  of  Palermo,  he  is  at  this  moment 
able  to  read  off-hand  the  most  difficult  of  t}ie  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian classics,  and  bias  given  public  proofs  of  the  unprece- 
dented extent  of  his  acquirements.  Two  other  boys,  by 
name  Ignatius  Landolina  and  Joseph  Puglisi,  have  come 
forward  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  The  former  has  not 
reached  his  tenth  year,  though  he  has  already  attended  se- 
yeral  public  meetings^  and  resolved  some  of  the  most 
abstruse  questions  in  the  highest  branches  of  .geometry, 
which  were  put  to  him  by  Professors  Nobili,  Scuderi,  and 
Allessi,  of  the  University  of  Cambria.  On  these  occasions 
Landolina  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  dry  answer, 
but  assigned  the  reason  for  the  result;  and  enter^  acutdy 
ivito  the  metaphysics  of  the  science.  The  third  child, 
Puglisi,  who  is  about  seven  years  old,  afforded  no  less  strik- 
ing and  indisputable  proofis  of  his  extraordinary  talent  in 
giving  off-hand  answers  to  problems  which  usually  require 
tedious  arithmetical  calculations.  The  precocious  talents 
of  these  three  infantine  mathematicians  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  spirit  of  Archimedes  still  lingers  on  its  na- 
tive soiL — From  a  Sioilian  JowmaL 

CoKTAOiOK. — Miss  Seward  relates  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  contagion  in  one  of  her  letters.  The  plague 
raged  in  1666  at  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  place  she 
was  a  native,  to  a  great  extent  «  In  the  summer  of  17^7/* 
says  Miss  S.,.  «  five  cottagers  were  digging  in  the  heathy 
mountain  above  Eyam,  which  was  the  pliu:e  of  graves  alter 
the  churchyard  became  too  narrow  a  repository.  These 
men  came  to  something  which  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing once  been  linen ;  conscious  of  their  situation  they  in- 
stantly buried  it  again.  In  a  few  days  they  all  sickened  of 
a  putrid  fever,  and  three  of  the  five  died.  The  disorderwas 
contagioufi^  and  proved  mortal  to  numbers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. My  father,  who  was  Canon  of  Lichfield,  resided  in 
that  city  with  his  family  at  the  period  when  the  subtle, 
unextinguished,  though  much  subdued  power  of  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  diseases  awakened  from  the  dust  in  which 
he  had  slumbered  91  years. 

CAinrASBiNO  A  Hundred  Years  since. — Sir  Richard 
Steele,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Tailery  who  represented 
a  borough  in  1714>  carried  his  election  against  a  powerful 
opposition  by  the  laughable  expedient  of  sticking  two 
apples  full  of  guineas ;  and  declaring  to  the  electors,  be- 
fore whom  he  held  them  up,  that  the  largest  should  be  the 
prize  of  that  man  whose  wife  should  be  the  first  to  bring 
forth  a  boy  after  that  day  nine  months,  and  that  the  other 
would  belong  to  him  who  should  become  the  father  of  a 


girl  within  the  same  period.  This  finene  procored  Jhim  tfe 
interest  of  the  women.  One  of  the  borougrh  once 
strenuous  effort  to  procure  a  resolution,  that  uo  man  riscmU 
ever  be  received  as  a  caiuiidate,  who  did  not  ofier  hiaiaeif 
to  their  consideration,  upon  the  same  term& 

Zachariah  Macaulay  has  a  servant  whom  he  purchased  a 
Sierra  Leone,  who  affords  a  very  satis&aory  prool^  tlut  if 
the  mental  Acuities  of  the  Uaclis  ware  properly  cultrratjed, 
they  would  possess  extraordinary  reasoning  powers.  <^ 
morning  as  Cudjoe  was  lying  in  bed  longer  than  usual,  ha 
master  called  out  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  be  ^vras  aboat* 
<<  I  am  doing  some  head  work,  massa.'* — ^  Head 
what  is  that?*'  asked  Zachariah.  "Why,  ma 
tinned  Cuc^joe ;  <' suppose  three  crow  on  dat  tree,  and  i 
fire,  and  kill  one,  how  many  left  ?" — "  Tvro,  of  course,* 
observed  Zachariah.  '^No,  massa,  wrong  dere,**  rallied 
Cudjoe,  showing  his  teeth, "  de  other  two  fly  nw^ay."  {If 
this  anecdote  is  meant  to  convey  a  sneer  against  the  frmds 
of  Negroes,  it  misses  the  aim.  One  thing  it  does  effect ;  it 
shews  what  cheerful  happy  creatures  Negroes  are  wh^ 
kindly  treated.] 

The  Cuckoo. — With  much  deference  to  the  o|Hiiic» 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  think  proper  to  reject  tha 
testimony  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  respecting  the  singu- 
lar nestling  of  this  bird,  we  assert,  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied terms,  that  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  coa* 
mon  tit-lark,  or  moss-chipper.  Had  any  of  the  scep- 
tics visited  Haodax  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  West  Calder, 
during  last  summer,  he  might  have  seen  a  young'  cuckoo 
hatched  in  the  nest  of  a  rooss-chipper,  and  tethered  there 
for  several  weeks,  and  all  the  while  fed  by  the  tit-lark, 
until  full  grown,  when  it  was  carried  to  Edinburgh  by  a 
respectable  carter,  and  sold  for  elghteenpeuce. 

Life  at  Derrynanb. — A  person  from  Kerry,  commnai- 
CAtet  some  iot«>resting  particulars  of  the  domestic  repose  of 
our  great  Irish  giant.  He  still  keeps  his  fortress  in  the  moos- 
taini,  where  he  lives  like  a 'patriarch  or  a  Brehon  Prince,  sar- 
rounded  by  his  kindred  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  ooDsangai- 
nity.  Fifty  persons  of  both  sexes  meet  around  his  plentifol 
board  eaeh  day,  exclusive  of  the  countless  retainers  in  the  vr- 
riouB  departments  of  serving  men  and  waiting  women,  do^  ^'^T"* 

?»iperB,  boatmen,  runners,  ehukrsf  &c.  kc  ke*  .What  with  the 
amily  and  guests  above  stairs,  and  the  tribes  below,  the 
Abbey  is  seldom  beholding  to  fewer  than  a  hundred  inmates, 
who,  inhaling  <<an  eager  and  a  biting  air,"  some  thoosaad 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  are  every  one  of  then 
fnlly  qualified  to  perform  their  part  in  the  allotted  (east.— 
A  fCerry  cow  per  diem  is  moderate  store  for  such  a 
garrison,  whose  fare  is  diversified  with  the  delicious  mat- 
ton  of  those  high  ru^ions,  brown  as  venison,  and  redolent  of  the 
sweet  heath,  as  ouen  as  they  can  catch  a  wether  on  the 
moontains.  To  number  the  flocks  of  geese,  turkeys,  and  bara- 
dobr  Cowls,  t<^ether  with  the  salmons,  nares  and  rabbits,  par- 
tridges, wild  ducks,  and  plovers,  which  vield  up  their  happy 
lives  to  this  perpetual  festival  pro  bono  puSUco,  would  be  to  lay 
a  burden  upon  John  BvlTs  credulity,  which  none  but  an  eye- 
witness should  presume  to  impose.  O'Connell  partakes  firedy 
in  the  manly  sports  and  exercises  of  the  mountains,  and  will 
return  to  the  wordy  strife  with  lungs  repaired  and  strengtib 
recruited* 
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ilOLYDAY  RAMBLES. 

NO.  IV. 

THE  eij:j>on  hills. 

As  we  cannot  afford  time  to  creep  on  at  a  snail's 
picc,  mile  by  mile,  over  the  face  of  Scotland — 
welLfeatnred,  though  somewhat  high  in  her  cheek- 
bones— fair,  though  ferny-tickled,  suppose  we 
at  once  don  our  seven-league  boots,  and  stride 
from  our  old  station,  the  Roman  Camp,  command- 
ing the  Lothians^  with 

«  Fair  Fife,  and  a'  the  land  about  it.** 

even  over  "  moors  and  mosses  many,  O,"  the 
Tale  of  the  Gala,  and  part  of  Tweeddale,  and  take 
post  at  or  about  the  next  Roman  Station,  that 
on  the  Moulder  of  the  eastern  cone  or  peak  of  the 
Trimontium  of  that  splendid  people  ;  though,  we 
believe,  tradition  ascribes  the  cleaving  of  the 
Eildon  mountain  into  three  conical  summits,  to 
the  poet  and  prophet,  and  Man  of  Power  of  this 
c^pon,  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  thus  makes  the 
(late  of.  disjunctioi^  some  twelve  hundred  years 
later  than  the  invasion  of  the  RomanSi  This  is 
an  affair  Vhidi  property  belongs  to  antiquaries — 
ve  only  aspire  to  be  guides  to  the  Schootinait6r*i 
jrapils.  Such  of  them  as,  during  St.  Martin's 
tammer,  which  extends  from  this  season  often  on 
till  Christmas,  choose  to  make  the  perambulation 
we  now  trace,  had  best  take  .the  wings  of  the  Chevy 
Chace,  any  fine  morning,  and  be  aet  down  at 
Melrose. -Cros«^_ in  time  to  make  the  ascent  with 
OS. ,  If  tteir  object  be  Abbotsford,  or  a  pilgri- 
diage  t6  Dryburgh,  they  will  require  more  time, 
and  further  counselling.  The  Eilixhc  Hill,  and 
aQ  thai  it  commands,  is  our  present  object.  But 
we  are  not  in  the  least  dictatorial :  go  to  Abbots. 
ford  first,  visit  Dryburgh,  return  by  St.  Boswells, 
^e  care  not ;  provided  you  start  with  us  from 
M^^ifse  Crass  any  mild  clear  day,  and  at  your 
own  hour,  (for  the  affair  is  not  very  prodigious,) 
we  promise  to  guide  you  well.  So  up  the 
lane  to  Dingleton,  a  cluster  of  snug  feus — not 
^nite  so  picturesque  as  a  Swiss  village,  though 
ffmtnimnish  j — and  now  we  cross  the  bum,  and 
Tfy  gngnp  ibe  foot-path  till  we  reach  the  utmost 
UmH  of  ike  arable  land,  and  have  our  foot  on  the 
greetk  mAoff  s^iurd  which  clothes  the  Eildon 
Hilk.  %id  n«re  let  us  make  pause  the  firsts  and 


at  leisure  look  round  us ;  for  we  have  long  thought 
that  climbing  either  Scotch  mountain  or  the  hill 
of  life,  is  alike  a  cheerless,  profitless,  fagging  work, 
if  the  climber  cannot  take  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
extended  prospects  he  has  achieved.  And  now, 
from  our  first  stage,  or  breathing,  place,  look  round. 
That  snug  white  house  by  the  bum,  and  among 
the  tree^,  is  St.  Mary's,  pretty  and  fitting  nnme 
for  even  a  Protestant  Nunnery — yet  the  sisters  ami 
novices  of  St.  Mary's,  however 

**  Devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure," 

are  not,  so  far  as  ever  we  heard,  "  ladies  vowed 

and  dedicate"  to  celibacy.    Au  contraire but 

let  the  gallant  yeomen  of  Tweeddale  and  Tibby- 
dale*  look  to  this :' to  them,  then,  we  commit  the 
gentle  sisterhood  of  St.  Mary's,  and  turn  to  yonder 
summit  rising  behind  their  nunnery,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rear  the  monument  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in- 
tended for  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
good  folks  hereabouts  feel  a  natural,  and  honest 
pride,  even  in  their  vicinity  to  Abbotsford,  and 
to'  the  immortal  dust  lately  deposited  in  Dryburgh 
Abbey  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  proceeding  with 
great  zeal  in  their  plan  of  doing  outward  homage 
to  their  illustrious  late  neighbour.  One  of  the 
summits  of  the  mountain  we  are  ascending  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  site  of  this  monument,  and 
the  idea  is  too  magnificent  to  be  easily  abandoned. 
The  majesty  of  the  situation  would  amply  recom- 
pense for  the  rudeness  of  the  structure.  A  cairn 
on  the  top  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  visible  over  so  much 
of  the  ground  he  has  rendered  classic,  would  form, 
with  the  true  pilgrims  of  his  genius,  a  much 
nobler  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  than  any 
little  fiddle-faddle  nicky-nacky  piece  of  Grecian 
architecture  that  could  be  raised.  His  genius  was 
lofty,  stupendous,  massive,  simple,  and  Gothic/ 
and  such  should  be  his  monument, — at  least  in  the 
heart  of  his  own  land. — But  let  urf  on. — We  have 
now  passed  the  regions  of  the  plough.  The  rest 
of  the  Eildons  are  sheep  pastures,  and,  we  hope, 
may  remain  such  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Yon- 
der lies  a  sheep-fold,  about  midway  up  the  hill, 
quiet,  and  pastoral,  and  suggestive  of  every  sweet 
and  pastoral  image ;  the  bughting  hour,  ''  'Tween 
the  gloamin  and  the  mirk,"  the  ^^Ca'ing  the  ewes  to 

•  Tcviotdale,  so  pronounced  in  local  f  jieech. 
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the  knowefi/'  and,  fine^  still,  before  daybreak,  on 
the  hilLside, 

«  The  lassM  k-liltiiig  at  the  ««ret,  mltkin;.^, 
Thi^  primitive  custom  has  nearly  shared  the  fate 
of  the  quern,  and  of  our  beloved  spinning- wheel^ 
All  those  old  habits  have  been  swept  away  in 
the  march  of  society,  and  will  soon  only  live  Ia 
their  few  scanty  relics^  embalmed  in  the  songs,  and 
preserved  in  the  traditionary  legends,  of  the  south- 
land dales.  However,  our  legs  and  the  world  are 
moving  in  the  midst  of  our  lamentation  and  pensive 
regrets  after  what  we  could  scarce  wish  to  see  re- 
stored ;  and  now  we  have  gained  the  flat,  lying  be- 
tween the  main  ridges  of  the  hllL  Even  here  the 
view  is  tae  and  expansive ;  but  this  is  not  yet  oui 
station  of  survey.  Following  the  soaring  of  the 
old  Roman  eagle,  we  shall  have  an  imperial  nmge^ 
We  have  the  choice  of  three  summits.  This  on 
the  right,  the  highest ;  that  on  the  left,  next  in 
altitude;  the  southern  peak,  the  lowest. — ^We 
at  once  dioose  the  loftiest.  "  There  are  no  gains 
without  pains,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  So  set  a 
stout  Scotch  heart  to  a  steep  Scotch  hill-T-and  up 
w^  go,  and  make  our  stand  some  1330  feet  above 
where  <*  The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  of  Leith,"  with 
a  sweep  of  horizon  extending  from  his  Majesty's 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  the  ocean,  west- 
ward  to  Ettrick  Pen ;  from  the  Cheviots  to  the 
girdling  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  dim  hills  beyond 

it ;  while  at  our  feet But  we  shall  quote  the 

recent  words  of  a  local  bard  :-^ 

**  WeVe  all,  within  our  valley  to  cheer  the  heart  and  eye. 

Yet  when  we  wast  to  ice  the  world,  we  climb  our  mountain 

high. 
And  there  behold  the  grandeur  of  half  a  kingdom  spread ; 

And  its  ground  all  around 

And  its  ground  all  around, 

In  its  summer  bcanty  dad.** 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  Vale  of  Melroiie,  to 
which  one  great  name  has  of  late  years  attracted 
several  inhabitants,  eminent  in  literature  and 
science,  whose  hiding-places  we  shall  notior  after 
our  grand  survey  ^ — Now  look  eastward,  imd  teU 
us  what  you  see  ?  Berwick  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon — at  a  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  ^0 
miles;  but  on  a  clear  day  distinctly  visible.  And 
in  the  sunned  glimpses  of  the  opening  skies  of  this 
breezy  day,  one  by  one,  how  many  storied  heighti^ 
and  memorable  and  legendary  spots  are  revealed  to 
sight,  and  revived  to  memory.  Yon  little  clottd 
is  the  smoke  of  Kelso,  and,  just  nearer,  these  are 
the  noble  woods  of  Fieurs^  overshadowing  the 
Tweed.  Over  from  them,  yet,  from  this,  seeming 
to  approximate  Flcurs,  these  are  the  romantic  and 
umbrageous  crags  and  heights  of  Maxwellheuch, 
and  the  champaign  of  opening  Teviotdale.  Revert- 
ing from  these,  let  us  course  the  unseen  Tweed 
upwards,  and  to  us  homewards,  dwelling  in  suc- 
cession on  the  plantations  of  Macfcerston,  and  *'  on 
Mertoun's  woods,"  as  we  glance  on  to  the  high, 
square,  desolate  border  Tower  of  Smailholm,  and 
those  eminences  beside  it,  which  give  the  descrip- 
tive name  of  Sandy  Knowes  to  the  home  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  childhood,  amd  form  the  scene  of  the 


most  splendid  of  his  baUiMs,  The  £v<i  of  St.  John. 
But  of  that  we  dare  ifiarce  tall  yov  Hcrw.  That 
hi^est  eminence  is,  he  says^  still  tailed  the 
WnUJ{foi4^9k  frequent  name* in  t^e  olden  time ;  and 
thia  height,  during  the  interminable  Border  wars, 
was  the  "  eerie  beaooa  hiU  "  of  the  district-— 

^  When  horn  lieight  ts  heiglit^  A«  beasons  bright 
Of  the  fingljah  iouum  told.** 


A  half-hour's  gnze  fW>m  th^  summit  of  £ildon,  on 
nights  like  those,  might  have  made  apoet.  With  some 
reluctance  we  turn  from  this  point,  recommending 
the  reading  of  Scott's  ballads  of  Thomas  the 
Rhfmtr,  and  The  Eise  qfSt  John,  as  by  far  the  best 
course  of  preparation  for  ascending  the  Bildon 
hills.*— In  the  same  line  of  view  as  Smailholm, 
but  lying  nea^r  us,  are  th^  heights  and  crags  of 
Bemer-side,*  clothed  with  ancient    woods    and 

modem  plantations,  overhanging  the  Tweed. 

There— mark  that  craggy  bushy  bank.  At  the 
base  of  it,  the  Tweed,  mining  a  bcatitifdl  sweep, 
nearly  encircles  the  delicious  Kttle  Vale  of  Dry. 
burgh,  the  loveKcst  spot  in  Ifhe  whole  course 
of  this  march  stream  of  kingdoms.  Dryburgh, 
whene  "  they  keep  his  dust,*  must  be  the  busittesa 
of  another  pilgrimage ;  nor  shall  we  detain  you 
long  on  yonder  white  speck,  at  this  distance  not 
unlike  a  pipe-stopple,  or  peppermint  lozenge,  and 
yet  a  colossal  statue  of  Wallace  Wight  in  Roman 
costume  !  As  we  detest  all  colossal  statues,  and 
all  masses  of  marble,  metal,  or  stone,  done  inta 
monstrosities,  in^  mockery  of  the  human  form  di- 
vine, we  cannot  except  this  ft^il  memorial  of  the 
good  taste  of  the  late  Bar!  of  BuchaA.t    The  next 


*  We  are  tempted  tp  repeat  the4)rophecy  of  the  tthymer 
Mgaidwig  this  pl4  £unil7,  for  ihe  sake  <tf  giving  &u  Walter 
Scott^s  modem  parody  on  it,  as  it  b  the  otlj  piece  of 
mirthAd  innocent  malice  we  ever  heard  attributed  tohas  falW 
less  muse  s^-^-the  Riiyxi:k.*s  prophecy  runs  tbua-«  ^^^ 

<«  Tide,  lidf,  whaMVr  betide, 
There^Uaye  be  Haigs  in  BcmetiMfsi* 

Aad  fsv  five  hundred  yeai%  ft  has  held,  Ihoagb  sometlmea 
in  gieat  apparent  daa^r  of  aon-ftiUUiaent,  as  some  time 
hadcy  when  about  a  dovn  daughters  wars  bom,  belkiM  the 
hmr  made  his  aniearanoe.  Sir  Walter^s  pra^ecy  rsfanU 
the  ancient  house  of  a  Scottish  Tory  bafouet,  and  is  eq^ially 
pithy  and  comprehensive-* 

«  Be&*  btfii,*  whatever  befli', 

These  'iU     ye  be  a  gowk  ia  i hi^ 

■f  Since  we  arc  dealmg  in  notes,  wr  must 'give  another. 
The  above  nohle  Mecnnas,  in  an  evil  hour,  thdog^t,  after 
having  raiised  WaAlngton  to  a  Pantheon  of  plaster  of  Pari^ 
of  taking  the  shade  of  Thetnson  under  his  protection.  A 
huge  party  of  blues,  and  belles,  and  hordlings,  were  ae- 
ooidingly  collected,  year  after  year,  te  and  wide,  to  aaaiat 
his  Lordship  in  the  apothepsia  of  Um  Poet  of  the  SeasoiM  ; 
who^  being  a  man  that  detested  fuss  and  fudge,  had  he  beesa 
able  to  look  up^  would  assuredly  not  have  thanked  theaa. 
This  annual  cdehratioii  .was  again  to  he  held  at  Fdsiasn, 
the  birth-place  of  the  poet,  a  sweet  spot  on  (the  Tweed,  aikd 
upon  his  birth^day.jErery  thing^worked^well,  if  not  eaaily. 
The  company  assembled — the  bust,  crowned  with  bays,  was 
already  enshrined  behind  a  curtain,  which,  at  the  proper 
time  was  slowly  to  ascend,  to  slow  music,  and  reveal  the 
divine  Thomson,  aud  the  classic  labours  of  the  EarL  And 
so  it  did ;  and  discovered  the  placid  good-humored  bard  with 
a  black  cutHt  pipe  stuck  in  his  mouth  I  literally  a  Scotch 
euttie  or  Irish  doodheru    The  comic  effect  of  this  piece  of 
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^vMetmirof  tlie  rii^«r  htsnkB  enelmem  t1i«  bentitiftil 
Valtii  of  Old  M«lro«e^  an  aneietit  site  of  the  fir«t 
Achookna^mrs  tiiat  ciffne  abroad  itl*  Si^kttd^  t^ 
Oirideea  Around  this  p<flw%  of  the  TVeed,  ninn- 
mentf  and  villas^  and  eotd  antt  granges^  f^chard- 
«lope9y  woods,  aiid  eragti;  and  swells  of  nfahle 
land,  are  scattered  amdolustered.  mthat  ^banning:, 
pietaresque,  yet  natural  oonfiurioii,  whieh  gives  so 
nduch  i^uslo  to  Jbndj^qapei  TKare  is  QX^iiU^opA ; 
and  J^ece^^exjii^Uj  oppp^uj^ey  Gleidswood  ip-  Ravensn 
wood ;  and.tWre^  the  l^eader  Watery  i}M  stream  of. 
T'rue  Thoim9,  having  some  time  since  Jleft  the  Lmdgr 
Haughty  st^a^^  thrpij^  the  woo^s  of  DrygrsA^; 
and  falls  chiming  into  the  Tweed.  But  laow  that 
cone»like  ^een  hill«  tapering  regularly  from  its 
round  base  to  its  pyramidal  top,  seems  to  attract 
you.  That  is  CQlding  Knowes — The  Catodenknowet 
of  one  of  tthe  sweetest  of  our  Scottish  pastocal. 
songs.  The  mansion,  at  its  western- basc^  is.  ope 
of  those  lovely  places  which  the  lavish  charter  of 
imagination  instantly  appropriates^  and  never  again 
parts  with.  But^  we  must^  for  another  week,  leave 
the  ''  Bonny  bropm  "  to  wave  around  it  unoele^ 
brated.  Then,  we  shall  return  to  True  Thwrnu, 
his  modern  successors  in  the  Vale  of  Melrose^  and 
the  romantic  territory  not  yet  surveyed; 


ClVltlZATlON  OF  AFRICA, 

,  Old  Speeches  ln  Parliament. 

no.  i. — tbe  slave-trade. 

We  intend  to  give  a  few  of  these  old  speeches  on 

topics  now  of  interest  ;and  shall  s^t  out  with  Mr. 

Pitfs  sptech  on  the  Slave-trade ;  or>  mora  ptoper- 

ly,  o»  the^ebtof  justtce  Britain  owes  to  Africa. 

I  rejoice  that  the  debate  has  taken  m  ttfm  which 
ooiitraota  the  question  fotd  stich  imtTow  Umite.  The 
matter  now  in  dispute  is  merely  as  to  the  time  at 
wbioh  the  abolition  shall  take  place.  I  therefore 
congratulate  the  Honse^tb«  country,  and  the  world, 
that  this  great  pohitbas  been  gained ;  that  we  may 
now  consider  tibvi  trade  as  having  received  its  con- 
demnation ;  that  this  corse  of  mankind  is  seen  in 
ks  true  light;  an4  that  the  greatest  stigma  on  wir 
national  cluinioter,  which  ever  yet  existed,  is  aboat 
to  W  venoved  I  Mankind,  I  trust,  are  now  likely  to 
be  delivered  from  the  greatest  practkal  evil  that 
ever  af&kted  the  human  race— from  the  moet  severe 
and  exten^ve  calamity  reoorded  in  tiM  history  of 
the  world. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  civilization  of  Africa^ 
which»  I  confess,  is  very  near  my  heart;  and  first  I 
'Arill  say,  that  the  present  deplorable  state  of  that 
conntrjr,  espeoiallv  when  we  reflect  that  her  ohief 
calamities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  us,  calls  for  our  ge- 
nerous aid,  rather  th«i  justifies  any  despair,  on  our 
part,  of  her  reooverv,  and  still  less  a  repetition  of 
ovr  injuries.  On  what  ground  of  theory  or  history 
do  we  act,  whett  we  suppose  that  she  is  never  to  be 
radaimad  ?  There  was  a  time,  which  it  may  be 
now  fit  to  call  to  remembrance,  when  human  sacri- 
fices, and  even  this  very  practice  of  the  Slave-trade, 
existed  In  our  own  islana.    Slaves,  as  we  may  read 

burlesque  was  irresistible.  It  ought  to  be  told,  to  scare  im- 
pertinent  people  from  such  outrages  in  ftiture  upon  the 
tacred  memory  of  genius,  and  jrom  all  absurd  pro&nities 
*^  in  manner  of  the  andcutt.** 


in  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  were  formerly, 
an  established  article  of  our  exports.  "  Great  num- 
bers," he  says,  **  were  exported,  like  cattle,  from  the 
British  coast,  and  were  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  Roman  market"—"  Adultery,  Witchcraft-, 
and  debt,"  says  the  same  historian,  **  were  probably 
emue  of  the  chief  sources  of  supplying  the  Roman 
nfttrketwith  British  slaves — prisoners  tliken  in  wair 
wera  added  to  the  nnrot>er~«there  might  be  also 
among  them  some  unfortunate  gamesters,  who, 
wtfy^  having  lost  all  their  goods,  at  length  staked 
tb^mselyes,  their  wives,  and  their  children."  Now 
every  one  of  these  sources  of  slavery  has  been  stated 
•to  he  at  this  hour  a  source  of  slavery  in  Africa.  If 
these  practices,  therefore,  are  to  be  admitted  as 
proofs  of  the  natural  incapacity  of  its  inhabitants, 
^hy  mijrht  they  not  have  been  appHed  to  ancient 
Britain  f  Why  might  not,  then,  some  Roman  sena- 
tor, liointtag  to  the  British  barbarians,  have  pra- 
dioted,  with  ec|«al  boldness,  that  these  were  a  people, 
who  were  destined  never  to  be  firee;  who  were 
without  the  understanding  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  arts ;  depressed  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture below  the  level  of  the  human  species;  and 
created  to  form  a  supply  of  slaves  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  But  happily,  since  that  time,  notwithstand- 
ing what  would  then  have  been  the  jnstnees  of  these 
pMKctions,  we  hare  eaierged  from  barbarism.  We 
are  now  raised  to  a  situation  which  exhibits  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  every  circumstance  by  which  a  Ro^ 
man  might  have  characterized  us,  and  by  which  we 
now  characterize  Africa.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
thing  wanting  to  complete  the  contrast,  and  to  clear 
us  altogether  from  the  imputation  of  acting  even  to 
this  hour  as  barbarians;  for  we  continue  to  thift 
hour  a  barbarous  traffic  in  slaves.  We  continue  it 
even  yet,  in  spite  of  all  oc^r  great  pretensions.  We 
were  once  as  obscure  among  the  nations  of  the 
eartb,  as  savage  in  our  manners,  as  debased  in  our 
morals,  as  degraded  in  our  understandinjp,  as  these 
unhappy  Africans.  But  in  the  lapse  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  by  a  progression  slow,  and  for  a  time 
almost  imperceptible,  we  have  become  rich  hi  a  va- 
riety of  acquirements.  We  ar6  favoured  above  mea- 
sure in  the  gifts  of  providence,  we  we  unrivalled 
in  commerce,  pre-emineBt  in  arts>  foremost  in  the 
^nonsuita  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  established 
in  all.  the  blessings  of  civil  society:  we  are  in  the 
possession  of  peace,  of  liberty,  and  of  happiness : 
we  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  mild  and  a  benefi- 
cent religion ;  and  we  are  protected  by  impartial 
laws,  and  the  purest  administration  of  Justice:  we 
are  living  under  a  system  of  government  which  oor 
own  happy  experience  leads  us  to  praoonnee  the 
best  and  wisest,  and  which  baa  become  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  world.  From  all  these  blessings  we 
must  for  ever  have  been  excluded,  bad  there  been 
any  truth  in  those  principles,  which  some  have  not 
hesitated  to  lay  down  as  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Africa ;  and  we  should  have  been  at  this  moment 
little  superior,  either  in  morals,  knowledge,  or  re- 
finement, to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  that  conti^ 
nent. 

If,  then,  we  feel  that  this  perpetual  confinement 
in  the  fetters  of  brutal  iterance  would  have  been 
the  greatest  calamity  which  could  have  befallen  us; 
if  we  view,  with  gratitude,  the  contrast  between  our 
present  and  our  former  situation  ;  if  we  shudder  to 
think  of  the  misery  which  would  still  have  over- 
whelmed us,  had  our  country  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  through  some  cruel  policy,  to  be  the 
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mart  for  slavefi  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the 
*  world, — God  forbid  that  we  should  any  longer  sub- 
ject Africa  to  the  same  dreadful  scourge,  and  ex- 
clude the  sight  of  knowledge  from  her  coasts, 
which  has  reached  every  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

I  trust  we  shall  no  longer  continue  thi:«  com- 
merce ;  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  consider  our- 
selves as  conferring  too  great  a  boon  on  the  natives 
of  Africa  in  restoring  them  to  the  rank  of  human 
beings.  I  trust  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  too  li- 
beral, if,  by  abolishing  the  Slave-trade,  we  give  them 
the  same  common  chance  of  civilization  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son and  duty  this  night,  some  of  us  may  live  to  see 
a  reverse  of  that  picture  from  which  we  now  turn 
our  eyes  with  shame*  We  may  live  to  behold  the 
natives  engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  just  commerce.  We  may 
behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy  break- 
ing in  upon  their  land,  which  at  some  happy  period 
in  still  later  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustre ;  and 
joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure  religion,  may 
illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extremi- 
ties of  that  immense  continent  Then  might  we 
hope,  that  even  Africa  (though  last  of  all  the  quar- 
^ters  of  the  globe)  should  enjoy  at  length,  in  the 
evening  of  her  days,  those  blessings  which  have  de- 
scended so  plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  world.  Then  also  would  Europe,  par- 
ticipating in  her  improvement  and  prosperity,  re- 
ceive an  ample  recompense  for  the  tardy  kindness 
(if  kindness  it  can  be  called)  of  no  longer  hinder- 
ing her  from  extricating  herselfout  of  the  darkness, 
which,  in  other  more  fortunate  regions,  has  been  so 
much  more  speedily  dispelled. 

It  is  in  this  view — ^it  is  as  an  atonement  for  our 
long  and  cruel  injustice  towards  Africa,  that  the 
measure  proposed  by  my  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  most  forcibly  recommends  itself  to  my 
mind.  The  great  and  happy  change  to  be  expected 
in  the  state  of  her  inhabitants,  is,  of  all  the  various 
benefits  of  the  abolition,  in  my  estimation,  the  most 
extensive  and  important  I  shall  vote  against  the 
adjournment ;  and  I  shall  also  oppose  every  propo- 
sition which  tends  either  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
postpone  for  an  hour,  the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade. 

POPUIiAR  SOIElf  OB, 

OK   THE  FORMATION  OF   DEW. 

The  formation  of  dew  is  unknown  to  many ;  and  as 
some  conceive  it  to  CTnanate  from  the  earth,  which  is  not 
the  case,  I  will  endeavonr  to  explain  it,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
rible,  by  the  theory  which  is  generally  received. 

Heat'possesses  the  well-known  property  of  radiation,  which 
consists  in  warm  bodies  throwing  off  rays  of  heat  in  all 
directions^  until  they  become  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
forroundlng  matter.  During  the  day,  the  earth  becomes 
heated  by  the  son,  and  imparts  part  of  its  warmth  to  the 
snnoonding  atmosphere  ;  after  the  sun  sets,  the  earth, 
stones,  grass,  &c.,  being  much  warmer  than  the  air,  radi- 
ate rays  of  heat,  which  rays  in  a  cloudy  night  are  reflected 
back  upon  the  earth  by  the  clouds,  and  its  temperature  is 
reduced  little  or  nothing  below  that  of  the  air,  and  no  dew 
is  formed ;  hence  you  never  see  dew  on  the  ground  after  a 
cloudy  night.  But  when  the  weather  is  fine^  and  the  sky 
quite  clear  of  clouds,  the  rays  of  heat  having  nothing  to  re- 
flect them,  are  radiated  into  vacant  space  and  are  lost ;  the  | 


radiation  goes  on  till  they  bscoms  celder  than  the  SBiinwrf 
ing  air,  which  always  contains  a  portten  of  ipatM  ta  tW 
state  of  vapour,  and  which,  oomtng  ia  cotttact  iridi  the 
cold  stones,  &c.,  is  condensed,  and  ibrms  water,  which  is  Of 
dew.  An  experiment  illustrative  of  this  in  part,  is  sees 
every  day  in  bringing  a  glass  of  cdd  water  into  a  wans 
room ;  the  watery  vaponr,  comiiif  in  nwif  rt  witli  the  esli 
glass,  is  condensed,  and  forms  the  misty  appearaooe  wldcfc 
the  glass  presents.  Some  substances  radiate  heat  better 
than  others;  thus  polished  stones  and  metals,  which  radiale 
imper^tly,  will  be  found  almost  dry  en  a  dewy  monsaf, 
while  in  a  rough  unpolished  condition^  they  will  be  fimad 
drenched  with  moisture. 

Distance  of  the  Planets. — The  method  of  investi- 
gation used  to  determine  the  distance  of  a  planei,  is  the  sum 
as  that  applied  to  find  out  the  distance  of  any  object  witlda 
our  view  upon  the  earth.  Thus,  if  a  ship  casi^iii^  akng 
the  shore,  passes  any  object,  such  as  a  lighthouse,  if  the 
object  lies  near  her  line  of  course,  she  very  quickly  leavn 
it  behind  her ;  but  if  |he  object  be  many  miles  ftxnn  her 
line  of  course,  she  appears  to  be  neatiy  abreast  of  it,  per* 
haps  the  whole  of  the  day,  although  sailing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
This  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  distance^  if  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  object  in  point  of  size  did  not  also  convince 
lis.  Now,  upon  this  very  fact  of  principle,  united  iHth  a 
discovery  of  Kepler's,  and  other  information  gathered  at  ob- 
servations taken  during  the  transit  of  Vesnis  over  the  dhk 
of  the  sun,  in  1760  and  1781,  do  philosophers  detennine  the 
distances  and  measure  the  diameters  of  the  planets— This 
discovery  of  Kelper's  was,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodical 
times  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dli- 
tances  fh>m  the  sun.  That  is  to  say,  if  yon  multiply  the 
numbers  expressing  the  times  of  going  round,  each  hy  it- 
self, the  products  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  proportion 
of  the  average  distances  multiplied  each  by  itself  and  that 
product  again  by  the  distance.  Thus,  if  one  body  take  two 
hours,  and  is  five  yards  distant,  the  other,  being  ten  yards 
distant,  will  take  something  less  than  five  honrs  and  Vbrty 
minutes.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  distance  of  one  plaacc, 
it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  distance  of  all  the  rest,  becansc  the 
squares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  snn.— f^  i^rit' 
tian  Phiiosapher. 

Distance  of  the  Fixed  Sta»s.— The  perfection  of 
astronomical  instruments  has  afforded  the  pro^)ect  of  being 
able  to  determine  the  Annual  Paralhix,  and  consequently 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars;  but  the  quantity  of  devia- 
tion is  so  small  as  to  have  hitherto  eluded  the  closest  obeem- 
tion.  It  cannot  amount  to  a  single  second  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous  and  probably  the  nearest  of  the  stars.  These  In- 
pninous  bodies  must,  therefore,  be  more  distant,  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  times,  than  the  measure  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth.  The  light  emitted  from  such  nalgfaboiiring 
suns,  though  it  files  with  enormoos  rapidity,  mnst  yet  tm- 
vel  more  than  six  thousand  years  before  it  approaches  Uie 
confines  of  our  system.  But  scattered  over  the  immensity 
of  space,  there  may  exist  bodies  which,  by  their  mag. 
nitude  and  predominant  attraction,  retain  or  rec^  the 
rays  of  light,  and  are  lost  in  solitude  and  darkness.  Had 
the  celerity  of  the  luminous  particles  not  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  second,  we  should  never  have  enjoyed  the 
cheering  beams  of  the  sun.  They  would  have  been  arrest- 
ed in  their  journey,  and  draMrn  back  to  their  source,  before 
they  reached  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  But  a  star  similar  to 
our  sun,  and  having  a  diameter  sixty-three  times  greater, 
would  entirely  overpower  the  impetus  of  tight 

How  to  Pbevent  Gas  ExflosiohBi — Whm  a  stroag 
smell  of  gas  is  perceived,  a  leakage  from  some  cause  mast 
have  taken  place ;  and  every  door  and  window  in  the  roeas 
which  may  contain  it,  should  be  opened,  that  the  mixture 
of  gas  and  atmospheric  air  may  escape.  Neither  lighted 
candle  nor  auy  other  inflamed  substance  should  be  intn»> 
duced,  or  allowed  to  approach  the  place,  nntil  the  whole  of 
the  mixture  of  common  air  and  gas  is  completely  expelle^ 
and  the  room  thoroughly  ventilated.     It  cannot   be   tos 
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■tftmflf  iittprtBBad  upon  evvty  person  who  is  in  the  practice 
of  Qsiiif  gas-tighta,  that  the  gas  is  not  explosive  of  itself  in 
the  state  the  public  receive  it  from  the  gas-worlts ;  and  to 
render  it  capable  of  exploding,  it  requires  to  be  mixed  in 
varioos  proportions,  of  from  five  portions  of  coal  gas  to 
twelve  of  atmospheric  air  5  and  when  mixed  in  any  of  these 
propottionf,  it  will  Bot  explode  unless  flame  come  in  contact 
with  it.  Whenever,  tbirefora,  any  escape  of  the  gas  may 
he  discovered  to  have  taken  place,  the  propei*  recourse  is 
Tentilatiou  without  delay,  and  preventing  the  introduction 
of  a  lighted  candle,  or  any  other  kind  of  flame  where  the 
circQBWtaaoe  may  occur.  Proper  ventilation,  and  keeping 
away  ftame;,  wiU  hi&llibly  tend  to  prevent  accidents  from 
explosion.  These  are  facts  which  every  one  should  know, 
and  then  he  nay  nse  gas4ights  npt  only  without  apprehen. 
flion,  hut  with  the  most  peifect  satisfaction. 

IXF^U£VC£   OF   OCCUPATION   UPON   THE    OUBATIOK 
or    LIFE.  .    . 

AJEOjroaT  men  of  genius,  or  those  who  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  science  or  literature^  life  is,  at  least  in  mo> 
dcm  times*  of  rather  a  short  duration.     Mr.  D' Israeli,  in 
his  estimate  of  the  literary  character,  mentions  the  excite, 
aunt  which  all  eminent  men  arc  accustomed  to  feel,  and 
which,  by  acting  physically  on  the  brain,  tends  naturally  to 
ahridge  life  amongst  such  persons.     But  the  late  Neibhur, 
the  Roman  historian,  we  remember,  obsei'ves  in  one  of  bis 
jihilosophical  chapters,  that  nothing  tends  more  to  longevity, 
I  the  contemplation  of  projects,  which  one  has  ouc*s  self 
ved,  in   their  progress  to  a  successful  development. 
Hence  gcnesal%  who  have  retired  fi*om  the  field,  after  hav- 
iDg  attained  the  ol^ects  of  their  warfare  according  to  their 
wkhcs^  art  long-lived — and  the  historian  adduces,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  says,  the  case  of  Camiilus.     We  can  our- 
fldvct  quote  many  modem  instances  to  confirm  this  opin- 
ion.    Afarlhorough,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  leaders  thift 
crcr  commanded  an  army,  lived  rather  too  long  for  his  own 
npotatioD.    We  sincerely  hope  that  our  posterity  will  not 
hare  tm  lepeat  the  same  thing  of  the  Marlborough  who  suc- 
cteded  him,  and  who^  under  the  name  of  Wellington,  car- 
ried the  glory  of  the  British  arms  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Perhaps  it  ia  for  a  contrary  reason  that  we  see  so  few  Bri- 
t^L  Its  teamen  live  long  in  office.     Those  who  lead  a  party, 
and  are  unsuoceisful  in  their  plans,  die  always  prematurely. 
Witness  P^  Fox,  Cannings  &c     But  the  great  Bacon  died 
in  his  64th  year  ;  Newton,  at  84  ;  Haryey  (the  discoverer 
of  ^  circulation)  at  88  ;    Linnaeus  at  71 ;  Leibnitz  at 
70 ;  Galileo^  70.     On  the  contrary^  Bichat,  a  modem,  died 
ia  his  34th  year  ;  and  Davy,  before  he  reached  60.  Amongst 
1700  caaea  of  persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  who  have 
,  Hie  Bgfi  of  100,  only  one  literaiy  man  was  to  be 
,  and  that  was  Fontenellc.     We  have  before  us  a  list 
cfautdj  900  penons,  mesi  and  women,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  had  attained  to  a  great  age  (in  no 
ins^nce  kst  than  100)  during  the  term  of  yeai-s,  beginning 
with  1707»^And  ending  in  1823,  both  included,  and  we  can. 
Boi  dist^ner  tlirooghout  the  whole  catalogue,  a  single  name 
tkMt  haa  linked  itaelf  ^vith  an  expression  or  a  deed  worthy 
ef  being  lentembered  for  an  hour.     So  true  is  it,  as  an  iU 
lusferioas  man  has  profoundly  said,  and  as  the  only  rival  of 
thai  man's  ^lendid  fiEime  which  the  modem  world  could 
pntdnce.  hae  repeated,  "  The  duties  of  life  are  more  than 
li^**    Badier  a  cniious  confirmation  of  Niebhur^s  doctrine 
j  vt  mentioned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ages  of  all  the  success- 
fol  paiAtcn.    The  Italian  artists,  with  vei'y  few  exceptions, 
liy«d  long  :— Titian  was  96  ;  Spenello  was  nearly  100 ; 
Cfdo  Cignani,  91 ;  Michael  Angelo,  90 ;  Leonaido  da  Vin- 
ci, 76  f  Calahcwi,  B&;  Claude  Lorraine,  82:  Carlo  Maratta, 
88  i  T^ulLomttifBSii  Sebastian  Ri^ci,  78  ;  Francesco  Albano, 
88 1  Gtiid«V  ^i  Guenano,  76 ;  John  BapUst  Crespi,  76  ; 
Giii9B|»pe  Ciespi,  82  ;  Cailo  Dolce,  70  ;  Andrew  Sacchi,  74  ; 
Tjofhinmf  80;  Vernet,  77  ;  and  Schidon,  76.-^Montkly 
Betiguf.  ■ 

C^Daa-vaass*«-There  are  now  growing  on  the  grounds  at 
GieenfieU  Ba&  the  property  of  Ralph  Richardson,  tlsq.,  two 
oeder-trees*  of  tfe  immense  height  of  150  feet ;  the  girth  of  one 
bit  fte^  Tittles,  and  its  branches  extend  50  feet ;  the  girth 
of  tilt  Otter  is  8  feet,  7  inches-^CAcster  CkronicU» 


A  BACHELOR'S  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  BEHAVIOUR 
OF  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 

As  a  single  man,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in 
noting  down  the  infirmities  of  Married  People,  to  console 
myself  for  those  superior  pleasures,  which  they  tell  me  I 
have  lost  by  remaining  as  I  am. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  quarrels  of  men  and  their  wives 
ever  made  any  great  impression  upon  me,  or  had  much 
tendency  to  strcngtiien  in  me  those  anti-social  resolutions^ 
which  I  took  up  long  ago  upon  more  substantial  considera- 
tions. What  oftenest  ofTends  me  at  the  houses  of  married 
persons  where  I  visit,  is  an  error  of  quite  a  different  descrip- 
tion ; — it  is,  thdt  they  are  too  loving. 

Not  too  loving  neither;  that  does  not  explain  my  mean- 
ing. Besides,  why  should  that  ofiend  me  ?  The  very  act 
of  separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  have 
the  filler  enjoyment  of  each  other^  society,  implies  that 
they  pie^r  one  another  to  all  the  world. 

But  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  carry  this  preferenee 
so  undisgiiisedly,  they  perk  it  up  in  the  Cues  of  us  single 
people  so  shamelessly,  you  camiot  be  in  their  company  a 
moment  without  being  made  to  feci,  by  some  indirect  hint 
or  open  avowal,  that  you  are  not  the  object  of  this  prefer- 
ence. Now  there  are  some  things  which  give  no  oflfence, 
Avhile  implied  or  taken  for  granted  merely  ;  but  expressed, 
there  is  much  offence  in  them.  If  a  man  were  to  accost  the 
first  homely-ftalured  or  plain-dressed  young  woman  of  his 
aequaintaRce,  and  tell  her,  bluntly,  that  she  was  not  hand, 
some  or  rich  enotigh  for  him,  and  he  could  not  marry  her, 
he  would  deserve  to  be  kicked  for  his  iU  manners  ;  yet  no 
less  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  having  access  and  opportu- 
nity of  putting  the  question  to  her,  he  has  never  yet  thought 
fit  to  do  it.  The  yotmg  woman  understands  this  as  clearly 
as  if  it  Were  put  into  words ;  but  no  reasonable  young  wo- 
man  would  think  of  making  this  the  gtx>und  of  a  quarrel. 
Just  as  little  right  have  a  married  couple  to  tell  me  by 
speeches,  and  looks  that  are  scarce  less  plain  than  speeches, 
that  I  am  not  the  happy  man, — the  lady's  choice.  It  is 
enough  that  I  know  I  am  not :  I  do  not  want  this  perpe- 
tual reminding. 

The  display  of  superior  knowledge  or  riches  maybe  made 
sufficiently  mortifying ;  but  these  admit  of  a  palliative. 
The  knowledge  which  is  bronght  out  to  insult  me,  may  ac- 
cidently  improve  me ;  and  in  the  rich  man's  houses  and 
pictures,  his  parks  *and  gardens,  I  have  a  temporary  usu- 
fruct  at  least.  But  the  display  of  married  happiness  has 
none  of  these  palliatives  :  it  is  throughout  pure,  unrecom- 
pensed,  unqualified  insult. 

Marriage,  by  its  best  title,  is  a  monopoly,  and  not  of  the 
least  invidious  sort.  It  is  the  cunning  of  most  possessors 
of  any  exclusive  privileges  to  keep  their  advantage  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  possible,  that  their  less  fimmred  neighbours, 
seemg  little  of  the  benefit,  may  the  less  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  right.  But  these  married  monopolists  thrust  the 
most  obnoxious  part  of  their  patent  into  our  faces. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than  that  entire  oom« 
placency  and  satisfaction  which  beam  in  the  countenances 
of  a  new-married  couple, — in  that  of  the  lady  particularly : 
it  teUs  you,  that  hei*  lot  is  disposed  of  in  this  world  ;  that 
you  can  have  no  hopes  of  her.  It  is  true,  I  have  none ;  nor 
wishes  either,  perhaps  t  but  this  is  one  ef  those  troths  which 
ought,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  not  ex. 
pressed. 

The  excessive  airs  which  those  people  give  themselves, 
fimnded  on  the  ignorance  of  us  unmarried  people,  would  be 
more  o^nsive  if  they  were  less  irrationaL  We  will  allow 
them  to  understand  the  mysteries  belonging  to  their  own 
craft  better  than  we  who  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  he 
made  free  of  the  company  ;  but  their  arrogance  is  not  con- 
tent within  these  limits.  If  a  single  person  presume  to  offer 
his  opinion  in  their  presence,  though  upon  the  most  indif- 
ferent subject,  he  is  immediately  silenced  as  an  incompetent 
person.  Nay,  a  young  married  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who,  the  best  of  the  jest  was,  had  not  changed  her  condition 
above  a  fortnight  before,  in  a  question  on  which  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  her,  respecting  the  properest  mode 
of  breeding  oysters  for  the  London  market,  had  the  assur« 
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ancc  to  ask,  with  a  sneer,  hffw  such  an  old  Bachelor  as  I 
could  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about  such  matters, 

Put  what  1  have  spokeu  of  hitherto  is  nothing  to  the  airs 
which  these  creatures  give  themselves  when  they  iMme,  as 
they  generally  do,  to  have  children.  When  I  consider  how 
little  of  a  rarity  children  are, — that  every  sti-eet  and  blind 
alley  swarms  with  them)—- that  the  poorest  people  common- 
ly have  them  in  m4>st  abuiulance,— that  there  are  few  mar. 
riages  that  arc  not  blessed  with  ^t  leapt  one  of  tlicse  bargains) 
— how  often  they  turn  out  ill  and.de/eat  the  fond  hopes  of 
their  parent^  taking  to  vicious  courses,  which  end  in  po- 
verty, disgrace,  the  gallows,  &c.,  I  cannot,  fcrr  my  life,  tell 
what  cavLie  for  pi-idc  there  can  possibly  be  in  baying  (hem. 
If  they  ane  young  phoenixes,  indeeij,  that  were  bom  but  one 
in  a  year,  there  might  be  a  pretext^  But  whet)  they  are  so 
comiaon  ■■■■■  ^ 

1  do  not  «dT«rt  to  the  insolent  m,erit  which  they  assiiune 
with  their  husbands  on  these  occasions*  Let  theuk  i«ok,  to 
that.  But  why  «*#,  who  are  not  their  natoraUbom  subjects, 
should  be  expected  to  bring  oiu*  spices,  myrrh,  and  inceaso, 
— our  tiibute  and  homage  of  admiration,.^!  do  not  see. 

"  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant,  even  90 
are  the  young  children  :**  so  says  the  excellent  office  in  our 
Prayer-book  appointed  for  the  churchiug  of  women.  *<  Hap- 
py is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  :**  so  say 
I ;  but  then,  don't  let  him  discharge  his  quiver  upon  us  that 
nre  waap^esi  ;r-^et  (hi-A  ji>e  arrows,  but  not  to  gall  and 
stick  ^s.  J  have  generally  observed  that  these  arrows  are 
douUe-h^aded ;  they  have  two  forks,  to  be  sure  to  hit  with 
one  or  the  other.  As  for  instance,  wltecc  you  come  into  a 
house  wbieh  is  full  of  children,  if  you  happen  to  take  no 
natk»  of  them  (you  are  thinking  of  something  else,  per- 
haps, and  tur«  a  deaf  ear  to  their  innocent  caresses,}  you 
ace  set  down  as  untractable^  morose^  a  hater  of  chUdien. 
Op  the  other  band,  if  you  find  them  more  than  usually  en- 
Kaging, — if  you  are  taken  with  their  pretty  manners,  and 
set  about  in  earnest  to  iximp  and  play  with  them,  some 
pretext  o^  other  is  sure  to  be  quickly  tuuud  for  sending  them 
o^t  of  tb«  i^m  t  they  are  too  noisy  or  boisterous,  or  Mr. 

.  I.  does  not  like  children.  With  one  or  other  of  thes« 
fo^s  the  arjTOw  is  sure  to  hit  you. 

J  could  -forgive  their  jealousy,  and  dispense  with  toying 
Mjth  ^hfU'  bmts^  if  it  gives  them  any  pain ;  but  I  think  it 
uyfftHt^a^^ly  |o  b«  caUed  upon  to  lave  them,  where  I  see 
no  orfBii>n>  .to  loje  a  whole  family,  perhaps,  eight,  nine, 
or  ten,  iudisci»uunately, — to  love  all  the  pretty -dean,  be- 
cajuse  children  are  90  engaging. 

I  know  there  is  a  proverb,  **  Love  me,  love  my  dog  ;** 
tluit  i|»  u^t  always  so  v«ry  practicable,  particularly  if  the 
d9g  be  set  up^n  yqu  to  teaz^  you  or  snap  at  you  in  sport 
But  a  dog,  or  a  lesser  thing,— any  inanimate  substance^  as 
a  keepsake,  a  watcii  or  a  ring,  a  tree,  or  the  place  Avhere 
we  last  parted  when  my  friend  xyunt  away  upon  a  long  ab- 
sence, I  u^n  ifiake  sbift  %o  love,  because  I  love  him,  and  any 
thing  that  refl^ndf  me  of  bim  ;  provided  it  be  in  iu  natui% 
ii^fiereiU,  i|nd  apt  tq  receive  whatever  hue  fancy  can  give 
it,  Bui  childrBAbaYe  a  real  character  and  an  essential  being 
of  themselvea :  i^y  are  amiable  or  unftmiable  per  se  ;  I 
must  love  or  hate  iJbem  as  I  see  cause  ^r  either  in  their 
«iualitics.  iV  phild*s  lu) ture  }s  too  seriq^s  »  thing  to  admit 
of,  iu  being  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage  to  another  being, 
and  to  be  loved  or  h^te^  accordingly :  they  ^pd  with  me 
upon  tlieir  own  stock,  as  mucli  as  men  and  women  do^  O I 
but  you  will  ^ay,  ^ur«  it  |s  an  attractive  agfi^— there  is 
something  in  the  tender  years  of  infancy  that  of  itself 
charms  us.  "^l^at  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  more  nice 
Jibout  them.,  I  know  that  a  sweet  child  is  the  pweetest 
tiuug  in  nature,  uQt  even  excepting  the  delicate  creatures 
which  bear  them  ;  but  the  prettier  the  kind  of  a  thing  is, 
the  more  desirable  it  is  that  it  should  be  pretty  of  its  kind. 
One  daisy  differs  npt  mych  frpm  another  in  glory ;  bijt  a 
violet  should  look  and  smell  the  daintiest. — I  was  alivays 
nither  squcamiiih  in  my  ivomcn  and  children. 

But  this  is  nut  the  wor^t ;  one  paiist  be  admitted  intp 
their  famiiiaiity  at  least, '  bt:fo}-e  they  can  complain  of  iiv: 
attontioiu  it  implies  visits  and  some,  kind  of  intercourse. 
put  if  the  husband  be  ^  man  with  whon^  you  have  lirfd 


on  a  friendly  footing  before  marriage, — If  you  did  iMf 
come  in  on  the  wife*s  side^ — if  you  did  not  siHSik  into  th« 
house  in  her  traiti,  but  were  an  old  friend  in  fost  liabits 
of  intimacy  before  their  courtship  was  so  much  as  though^ 
on — look  about  you — your  tenure  Is  precarious— 4>efora 
a  twelvemonth  shall  roll  over  your  head,  you  shall  find 
your  old  fiiend  gradually  grow  cool  and  altered  towaivia 
you»  and  at  last  seek  opportunities  of  breaking  with  yon. 
I  have  scarce  a  married  friend  of  my  acquaintance,  upon 
whose  firm  faith  I  can  rely,  whpse  friendship  did  not 
commence  after  the  period  0/  His  ntarrioge*  With 
some  limitations  they  can  endure  that :  but  that  the  good 
man  should  have  dared  to  enter  Into  a  solemn  league  of 
friendship  in  which  they  were  not  consulted,  though  it 
happened  before  they  knew  liim, — before  they  that  art 
now  man  and  wife  ever  met,— this  is  intoleraple  to  diem. 
Kvery  long  friendship,  every  old  authentic  Intimacy,  mukx 
he  brought  into  their  office  to  be  neiv  stampWI  vrttt  their 
currency,  as  a  sovereign  prince  calls  in  the  good  old  money 
that  was  coined  in  some  intenwnum  before  he  -tras  bom 
or  thought  pf,  to  be  new  manced  and  minti!d  with  the 
stamp  of  his  authority,  before  he  wHX  let  It  past  cnrrent 
in  the  world.  You  may  guess  what  Iiick  generally  be^li 
£uch  a  rusty  piece  of  metal  as  I  am  in  these  iieuf  firnitinps. 
Innumerable  are  the  ways  which  they  take  to  insnlt  and 
worm  YOU  out  of  their  husband*s  confidence.  Laughing  at 
all  you  say  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  a9if  y0U  wwe  a  queer 
kind  of  fellow  that  said  good  things,  but  an  oddtt^^  U  one 
of  the  ways ; — they  have  a  particular  kind  of  itare  fbfr  the 
purpose ; — till  at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to  deftr  to 
your  judgment,  and  would  pass  over  some  e^rt*s6enoM  of 
understanding  ai^d  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  genet*!  tthi  of 
observation  (^ot  quite  vulgar)  which  he  pereetrled  in  you, 
begins  to  suspect  whether  you  are  not  altogether  a  fcatnoritt, 
— a  fellow  well  enough  to  have  consotted  iiHth  hi  hf* 
bachelor  days,  but  not  quite  so  proper  to  be  Intititftieed  I0 
ladies.  This  may  be  called  the  staring  way,  «md  ifer  thai 
which  has  of^cnest  been  put  in  practice  against  me. 

Thin  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or  the  way  of  itony; ' 
that  is^  where  they  find'  you  an  ohject  of  especM  Man! 
witl^  the|r  husband,  who  is  not  so  easily  td  be  eh&en 
from  the  lasting  attachment,  ftmnded  on  esteem,  wlilcfi  he- 
has  conceived  towards  yo^ ;  by  never-onalified  exaggeivthm^ 
to  cry  up  aU  that  you  say  or  do,  till  the  good  man.  Who 
understands  well  enough  that  it  b  all  done  in  oompUment 
to  him,  grov(i  yre^rj  of  the  debt  of  gietitnde  which  is  due 
to  so  much  candour,  ai^  by  relaxing  a  Ihtle  on  his  part, 
and  taking  down  A  peg  or  two  fn  his  eathuAlaMit,  slidEa  at 
length  to  that  kindly  level  of  moderate  eeteeas,  tliai  **  decent 
affectton  and  complacent  kindness*'  toward*  yim^  where  ahe 
herself  can  join  in  sympathy  with  himwithcwtinachBirotcii 
and  vtolence  to  her  sincerity. 

Another  way  (for  the  ways  they  have  to  laeeowpiisfa  ep 
deslrabTe  a  purpose  are  infinite)  is,  with  aklndiof  4iii»- 
cent  simplicity,  continually  to  mistake  whatic  wirwfilcli 
first  made  their  husband  fond  of  you.  If  an-eetOTiii  for 
something  excellent  in  your  moral  dumieter  waa  that 
which  riveted  the  di&in  which  she  if  to  bimk,  upm  say 
imaginary  discovery  of  a  ivant  of  polgmwrf  in  yonr-eda. 
versation,"  she  will  cry,  *<  1  thought,  my  deary  ytm  de- 
scribed your  friend  Mr.  —  as  a  great  tvte.*'  H^  00 
the  other  hand,  it  was  for  eome  rappMed  dnrm  id  your 
conversation  that  he  first  grew  to  like  you.  Mid  w 
tent  for  this  to  overlook  some  trffffing  trrigidaritleeitt  i 
moral  deportment,  upon  the  first  notice  of  any  of  thOMi  aha 
a»  readily  exclalnvi,  ««  This,  my  dear,  H  your  good  Mr. 

.**    One  good  lady  whom  t  took  the  liberty  of  ex. 

postulating  with  for  not  showing  me  quite  so  tnoch  rapeei 
as  I  thon^t  due  to  her  husband^  old  fHend,  had  the  can- 
dour to  confess  to  methat  she  hud  often  heard  Mr. »  ■  ■ 
speak  of  me  before  marriage,  and  that  she  had  conceived  a 
great  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  me^  but  ihat  the  eight 
of  me  had  very  much  disappoint^  ber  expectatloBa  ;  for, 
from  her  husband*s  representations  of  me,'  tlmt  dw  ha4 
foi-uicd  a  notion  that  she  was  to  see  a  fine,  tall,  6ffioer-like 
looking  man  (I  use  her  very  M'ords;)  the  very  reveree  of 
which  proved  to  1^  the  truth.   This  was  candid  ^  aod  J  hail\ 
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tb0  drilitf  not  to  ask  her  in  return,  how  ihe  came  to  pitch 
upim  a  standard  of  personal  accomplishments  for  her  hus- 
biind*s  friends  wliich  differed  so  much  from  his  Own :  fbr 
uy  friend*s  dimensions  as  near  as  possible  approximiited  to 
mine ;  he  standing  fire  feet  five  inches  in  his  shoea^  in  which 
I  hare  the  advantage  of  him  by  about  half  an  Inch';  and 
he  n»  more  than  myself  exhibiting  any  indications  of  a 
martial  character  in  his  air  or  countenance. 

These  arc  some  of  the  mortifications  which  I  haVe  en- 
countered  in  the  absnrd  attempt  to  visit  at  their  houses. 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  a  vain  endeavour;  I  shall 
therefore  just  glance,  at  the  very  common  impropHety  of 
trhich  married^  ladies  are  guilty,  of  treating  us  as  if  we 
were  their  husbands,  and  vice  versa,  I  mean,  whem  they 
use  us  with  familiarity,  and  their  husbands  with  ceremony. 
TestaceOf  for,  instance,  kept  me  the  other  night  two  or 
three  hours  beyond  my  usual  time  of  supping,  while  she 
was  freeing  because  Mr.  '     did  not  come  home^  till  the 

oysteri*  which  she  had  had  opened,  out  of  compUment  to 
me^  were  all  spoiled,  rather  than  she  would  be  guilty  of  the 
impoUteness  of  touching  one  in  his  absence.  This  was  re- 
Terting  the  point  of  good  manuei's :  for  ceremony  is  an  in- 
▼ention  to  take  off  the  uneasy  feeling  which  we  derive  from 
knowing  ourselves  to  be  less  the  objects  of  love  and  esteem 
with  a  fellow-creature  than  some  other  person  is.  It  en- 
daavoura  to  make  up,  by  superior  attentions  in  little  points, 
lor  that  InvidlOttS  preference  which  it  is  forced  to  deny  in 
the  greater;  Had  Teslacea  kept  the  oysters  back  fbr  me;, 
and  withstood  her  husband^s  importunities  to  go  to  supper, 
•be  would  havo  acted  according  to  the  strict  niles  of  pro- 
priety. I  know  no  ceremony  that  ladies  are  bound  to  ob- 
serve to  tpBiT  husbands^  beyond  the  point  of  a  modest  be- 
haviour and  decorum :  therefore  I  must  protest  against  the 
vicarious  gipttoi^y  of  Cerasiity  who  at  her  own  table  sent 
away  a  dish  of  morellas,  which  I  was  applying  to  whh 
great  good  will,  to  her  husband  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
and  rei^maiended  a  plate  of  less  extraordinary  gooseberries 
to  my  uuwedded  palate  in  their  stead*  Neither  can  I  excuse 
jthe  wanton  affront  of 

Bat  I  am  weary  of  stringbig  up  all  my  married  acquain- 
tance by  Boman  denominations.  Let  them  amend  and 
change  t)>eW  manners,  or  I  promise  to  send  you  the  tall- 
length  CIngQsh  of  their  names,  to  be  recorded  to  the  terror 
of  all  such  desperate  offenders  in  future.  Your  humble 
tenrafity  Klia. 


8TA1 


Eca 


Cattlb  AMU  8heef^— A  century  ago,  our  cattle,  from 
the  infcriosity  af  their  fi>od»  were  not  oachal^  sometimes 
OTtn  noC  ona^hiid,  of  their  presei^  weight.  It  is  computed 
tkat  Kagland  Mid  Walts  now  oontaiii,  at  least,  five  mil- 
lion oxen,  and  a  ^million  and  a  half  of  horses,  of  which 
about  «a»iUi»n  are  used  ia  husbandry,  two  hundred  thou- 
Msd  for  iikwmy,  a«d  three  hundred  thousand  are  cokt» 
and  bffeM&ag  marea.  Tbe  number  of  sheep  is  about  twenty 
millions^-aod  eight  miUions  himbs.  The  number  of  bag- 
uaaledaheep  ia  abo^  five  millions,  their  fleeces  averaging 
mmn.  «r.ei|^  pgands  {  and  of  sbort-wooled  sheep  fifteen 
milHnnsy  the  weig^.  of  fleece  averagbtg  from  three  to  three 
and  »>half  penndaa  The  whole  quantUiy  auxuially  shorn 
iB  England  ie  A^em  eighty  to  dghty-flve  miUions  of  pounds. 
The  Merino  wtn  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
pieMQl'Ceittvy^aiid  were  imported  in  large  numbers  after 
our  alttanoe  with  Spain,  in  1809.  The  Cachemere  goat 
hue  lately  been  introduced  into  ^ssei^  and  is  thriving.  The 
gritt  pasturage,  counties  are  Lieicester,  Northampton,  IM- 
coIb,  and  Somerset  |  and  for  butter  aud  cheese^  Cheshire, 
GWueeetershiiu^  au4  Wiltshire*  Tke  import  of  butter  and 
chesiSy  Irem  ^miffu  eountrieg  is  checked  by  duties,  but 
these  are  impaiient  artioles  of  Irish  commeiice  with  Eng. 


ijufH  TaADK  WITH  LiYBBPOOL. — Somo  idea  of  th^ 
extent  and  importanot  of  tiie  trade  between  Ireland  and 
tl|ie  pim  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of  Irish 
artidce  inpoorted  into  Liverpool  during  the  year  1831.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  forpi  an  accurate  tetimate  of  the 
Tilue  of  these  imports^  but  it  must  amount  to  several  mil* 


lions  sterling.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  articles  exported 
consist  entirely  of  agricultural  produce.  Ireland,  in  foct, 
seems  destined  to  become  the  granary  of  England  ;  and  we 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  continually  increasing  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  will  at  last  have  the 
effect  of  rairing  that  rich  and  beautiful  country  to  its  pro. 
per  rank  amongst  the  nations.  The  Invention  of  steam  has 
already  done  more  for  Ireland  than  a  thousand  acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  must  sooner  or  later,  either  raiae  It  to  the 
same  level  as  England,  or  drag  down  England  to  the  level 
of  Ireland. 


Cows  .^...,«.....«...,.    90,715 

Hones  ..^ 276 

Sheep  134,726 

Mules  243 

Pigs  156,001 

Cdves  «. 1,196 

Unifo 9&72A 

Heaw  and  toogoee  590  hhds. 
Baeaa  ..^......  18»090  belss 

Pork  .^..^ 14,664  burrsk 

Ditto  .«•......»..«.  936  half  do 

Beef  ..,....^. 6,391  tierces 

Ditto..... 1,199  barrels 

Lard ,...  465  tierces 


Laid    4,542  firkins 

Batter 5,754  cools 

Ditto  258,087  firlLins 

Ditto  19,217  bald  do. 

Ens  4«. ......   8,505  crates 

wStat 277>060  qiisftere 

Oats 880^0    do. 

Barley Jll,828    do. 

Rye ^.  483    do. 

Beans  8,452    do. 

Peas 1,724    do. 

Malt 6,850    do. 

Meal  149,816  loads 

Flour  .., ,93,154  sacks 


Locosiai 

The  first  record  of  the  ravages  of  locusts  which  we 
find  in  history,  is  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Exodtis,  of 
their  visitation  to  the  land  of  Egypt.  Africa  appears  to 
have  been  generally  the  quarter  of  the  globe  most 
severely  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  locust  tribe.  A 
law  was  enacted  and  enforced,  in  the  territory  of  Cyreue» 
according  to  the  account  of  Pliny,  by  which  the  people 
Srere  obliged  to  destroy  these  insects  in  the  egg,  ra  the 
larva  state,  and  in  the  image.  A  similar  law  prevailed  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  each  person  was  forced  to 
furnish  annuallv  a  certain  quantity  of  locusts.  According 
to  Oroshis,  A.M.  3800,  the  north  of  Africa  was  so  in- 
fested  by  them,  that  every  restige  of  vegetation  vanished 
from  the  fisce  of  the  earth.  After  this,  he  adds,  that  they 
flew  off  to  sea  and  were  drowned  s  but  theurcarcasee  being 
cast  upon  shore,  emitted  a  stendi  eaoal  to  what  migfa| 
have  been  produced  by  the  dead  bodies  of  100,000  men. 
We  are  toid  by  St.  Aogusttne,  that  a  pestfleoce  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  destroved  no  less  than  900,4)00 
people  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  many  more  in  th^ 
countries  along  the  sea  coast. 

Blown  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  locusts  have 
occasionally  visited  both  Imly  and  Spain.  Tbe  former 
country  was  severely  ravaged' bv  myrmds  of  tbose  desolau 
ing  intruders  in  591  A.  C.  These  were  of  a  larger  sise 
than  common,  af  we  are  informed  by  Monffet,  who  quotes 
an  ancient  hbtorian  ^  and  from  their  stench  when  cast 
into  the  sea,  caused  a  plague,  which  carried  off  infinite 
nimibers,  both  of  men  and  cattle.  A  fiitmine  took  plaoe 
in  the  Venetfain  territory  in  1467,  occasioned  by  the  ra. 

X  of  these  insects,  hi  whicfh  30,000  persons  are  reported 
ire  perished.  Moufl^t  mentions  many  other  instancet 
of  the  same  kiud  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  at 
different  periods.  They  entered  Russia  ia  immense  divi- 
sions, ip  three  different  places,  in  1600,  darkdning  the  ahr 
with  their  numbers,  and  J^Mwd  over  from  there  into 
Poland  and  Lithuania. 

In  many  parts  ihey  lay  dead  to  the  depth  of  four  feet* 
Sometimes  they  covered  the  sarface  of  the  earth  like  ^ 
dark  cloud,  loaded  the  trees,  and  the  destruction  whic^i 
they  produced  exceeded  all  calculation.  They  full-  some-> 
times  upon  coru»  and  in  three  houn  will  consume  aaeii- 
tire  field,  as  happened  once  in  the  south  of  France.  When 
they  had  finished  the  com  they  extended  thehr  devarta-. 
tions  to  vines,  pulse,  willows,  and  in  short,  to  every  thing 
else  wearing  ihe  shape  of  vegetatmn,  not  excepting  eveu 
hemp,  which  was  not  protected  by  iu  bitterness. 

In  1748  eonsiderable  numbers  of  locusts  visited  thia 
country,  but  luckily  they  did  not  propagate,  and  i^l  ¥>of\ 
perinhed^  v^ 
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OOI-VMN  FOB  TKS  YOXTMa. 

SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY. 

BORK  1554 — DIED  1586. 

Abridged  from  Johnstone*s  Specimens  of  the  Poets, 

This  noble  soldier  and  accomplished  gentleman  was  the 
■ou  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  of  Penshurst,  in  Rent.  In  his  life- 
time) Sydney  enjoyed  a  popularity  both  at  home  and  abcoad^ 
which  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  unless  we  believe  what 
must  have  been  tlie  truth,  that  by  the  chann  of  his  man^. 
ners,  and  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  he  unconsciously  dif- 
fused around  himtolf  the  atmosphere  through  which  his 
character  and  actions  were  viewed ;  and  which  gave  to  a 
mortal  of  ordinary  proportions  the  stature  and  bearing  of 
a  hero  of  the  old  romance.  Sydney  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  knight  of  chivalry  and  the  modern  sohlierand 
gentleman, — one  of  those  rare  and  happy  persons  who  come 
into  the  world  once  in  a  century  to  unite  the  suffrage^  of 
mankind  inoBsspoataneoas  feeling  of  lore  and  adnuratioti. 
Though  his  character  was  composed  of  all  the  elements 
which  constitute  a  hero  and  a  favourite — ^bravery,  genero- 
sity, frankness,  courtesy,  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and  much 
graceful  accomplishment,  his  person  and  manners  must  have 
created  the  charm  which  made  him,  before  the  age  of  thiity- 
lAvo,  the  most  popular  man  that  ever  lived  in  England. 

It  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
for  youths  liberally  educated  to  attend  both  the  universi- 
ties ;  and  Sydney  did  so  before  going  on  his  travels.  At 
Paris ^he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber — a  mark 
of  high  distinction  to  a  young  foreigner.  He  was  here  seen 
and  admired  by  Henry  IV.,  then  only  King  of  Navarre. 
**  He  used  him,"  says  Sydney's  friend  and  biographer.  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  <*  like  an  equal  in  nature,  and  fit  for  friend- 
ship with  a  king."  The  massacre  of  the  Protestants, 
which  took  place  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  disgusted 
Sydney  with  France.  He  went  to  Frankfort,  and  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
martial  exercises.  Printers  were  at  this  time  among  the 
most  learned  men ;  and  it  is  a  cuiious  trait  of  ancient  man- 
ners to  find  scholars  and  foreigners  lodged  in  their  houses. 
At  Frankfort,  Sydney,  lived  in  the  houiie  of  Andrew  We- 
cheL  Before  returning  home,  he  spent  a  year  in  Italy, 
and  it  is  presumed  became  acquainted  with  Tassa  On  his 
return  he  was  immediately  taken  into  favour  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  with  a 
secret  mission  to  unite  the  Protestant  states  of  the  empire 
against  Spain.  Sydney  was  but  a  young  diplomatist,  but 
he  skilfully  accomplished  this  impoi-tant  object ;  his  man- 
liness and  candour  being  fotmd  more  effective  in  swayiui; 
men's  minds,  than  the  subtlety  and  crooked  policy  which 
statesmen  of  more  cunning  than  wisdom  think  it  needful 
to  employ.  He  was  at  this  time  only  about  twenty  years 
of  age.   , 

Two  years  afterwards,  Sydney  was  named  as  a  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  this  proposal,  whicli  shews 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  was  crushed  by  the 
Queen,  both  from  political  and  private  I'easons.  ^  She  re- 
fused," says  the  historian,  '^  to  farther  the  advancement, 
out  of  the  tear  that  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her,  times." 

Sir  Philip,  having  formerly  united  the  Protestant  st^ttes, 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  in 
throwing  ofif  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  for  this  pui-pose  he 
commanded  the  military  force  sentfiom  England.  He  was 
also  made  colonel  of  all  the  newly-raised  Dulch  regiments. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  Leicester  with  more  ti*oops,  ami  ap- 
pointed general  of  horse.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1586, 
in  a  skirmish  near  Zutphen,  Sydney  beat  a  superior  force 
of*  the  eninny,  which  he  casually  encountered,  but  lost  his 
own  life.  After  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  he 
mounted  another,  and  continued  to  fight  till  he  received  his 
death-wound.  The  anecdote  of  his  dying  moments  has 
been  told  a  thousand  times,  but  will  never  lose  its  interest : 
—While  borne  ofif  the  field,  faint  with  the  sick  lan^u>r 
which  attends  the  loss  of  blood,  he  requested  a  draught  of 
water ;  but  just  as  it  was  put  to  his  lips,  seeing  a  dying 
soldier  beside  him  look  wistfully  at  it,  he  put  it  awny,  say- 
ing, "  This  man*8  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."— He 


languished  till  the  15tb  of  October,  and  died  in  Holland, 
whence  his  body  was  brought  for  burlaL  All  England 
wore  mourning  for  his  death,  and  volumes  of  poetical  la- 
ments and  elegies  were  poured  forth  in  all  languages. 

If  not  an  cininent  ^oet,  Sydney  was,  in  the  most  gene- 
rous swise,  the  warm  friend  and  patron  of  letters,  B«;t  in 
literature,  as  in  every  other  department,  his  riiort  life  was 
one  of  blight  pi-omlse^  rather  than  of  wonderful  achieve- 
ment ;  and  perhaps,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  the  grave  ne- 
ver closed  over  any  man  who  combined  such  universal  ac- 
complishment, with  so  many  amiable  qualities,  as  this  dar- 
ling of  the  people  of  England.  His  learned  tutor  had  re- 
corded on  his  tomb,  that  *<  he  was  th^  tuhr  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  ;"  and  his  friend  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  lx>rd  Brooke, 
who  long  survived  Sydney,  had  this  inscription  put  on 
his  monument : — **  Fulke  Greville,  servant  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, counsellor  to  King  James,  and  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney.'"  *«  The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,"  wya  Mr. 
Campbell,  "  was  poetry  put  in  action." 

IV8CRIPTIOK  FOa  A  TABLET  AT  PEK8HUB6T,  THE 
BIHTH-PLACE  OF  SIB  PHILIP  STDNEY. 

Are  days  of  old  iamiliar  to  thy  mind, 

O  Reader  ?  Hast  thou  let  the  midnight  hour 

Pass  unperceived,  whilst  thou  in  fancy  lived 

With  high-bom  beauties  and  cnamour'd  chiefs. 

Sharing  their  hopes,  and  vdth  a  breathless  joy. 

Whose  expectation  touch'd  the  verge  of  pain, 

Following  their  dangerous  fortunes?  If  such  lov^. 

Hath  ever  thriUM  thy  bosom,  thuu  wilt  tread. 

As  with  a  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts, 

The  groves  of  Penshurst     Sydkky  here  was  bom, 

Sydney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 

His  own  delightful  genftus  ever  foign'd 

Illustrating  the  vales  of  Arcady 

With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  love. 

Upon  his  natal  day,  the  acorn  here 

Was  planted.     It  grew  up  a  stately  oak, 

And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 

And  floiirish'di  when  hia  perishable  part 

Had  moulder'd  dust  to  dust.    That  stately  oak« 

Itself  hath  mouldered  now,  but  Sydney's  famo 

Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works. — Soutuey. 

Let  us  explain  Mr.  Sovtuey's  allusioiu  An  oak 
was  planted  at  Penshurst  on  the  day  of  Sydney's  birth, 
which  grew  to  the  noble  size  of  twenty-two  feet  in  circum- 
erence,  and  was  pulled  down,  it  is  said,  by  mistake.  This 
tree  was  frequently  called  the  <<  bare  oak,"  says  an  English 
writer  on  trees.  Tradition  saith,  that  when  the  tenants 
went  to  the  park  gates  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  they 
used  to  adorn  their  kats  with  boughs  from  the  Penshurst 
oak.  Within  its  hollow  tnmk  was  a  scat  whidi  could  ac- 
commodate five  or  six  persons. 


Irish  Rkliciom  in  Aold  Lawo  Svwk. — "No  goodwill 
come  of  ir,*'  said  the  Colonel.  '*  I  mind  the  time  in  Con- 
naught  when  no  man  clearly  knew  to  what  Mligioa  h«  belongs 
ed  ;  and  in  one  family  the  hoys  would  go  to  chuich  and  toe 
girls  to  man,  or  may  be  botU  would  join  and  go  to  which  ever 
happened  to  be  nearest.  Wh«n  I  entered  the  mtUtiat  I  vewd* 
Icct,  the  first  time  1  was  ever  detached  from  head^uartecs,  X 
went  with  the  company  to  Portumna.  Old  Sir  Mark  Blake» 
who  oommaiiHed  ihe  regiment,  happened  t>be  passing  throi^h, 
and  the  Right  before  he  hid  a  desperate  drink  with  Gen.  Loftus 
at  the  Cattle.  When  I  left  Longhrea,  I  forgot  to  ascertain 
where  T  should  bring  the  men  on  Sunday,  and  I  thought  this  a 
good  upportuoity  to  a«k  the  question,  l  opened  his  bed-room 
door  noftlv*  *  Sir  Mark/  %*jn  I,  *  whtre  ahall  I  maivli  iIm 
men  ?'  *VVbat  kind  of  day  'm  it?'  says  he.  *  Rather  wrt,*  was 
my  answer.  *lvs  like  the  night  that  preceded  it/  said  he. 
*  Upon  my  conscience,  my  lad,'  bs  continued,  *  my  bead's  not 
c!ear  enoui;h  ar  present  to  recollect  the  exact  position  ot  church 
and  rhapel;  but  take  them  to  the  nearest,*  That  is  what  I 
call/'  and  the  Colonel  shook  his  head  gravely,  **  real  Chri»tiaa 
feeling/'— fKiW  Sports  of  the  Vest. 
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THB  STOBY«TEIiIii:B, 

1.KGEND  OF  THK  ROSE  OP  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

BY  WASHIVOTOK  IRVING. 

AaioNQ  those  who  attended  in  the  train  of  the  monarchy 
u-a«  a  favourite  page  of  the  Queen,  named  Buy*  de  Alarcon. 
To  say  that  he  wai  a  fiivourite  page  of  the  queen  was  at 
once  to  speak  his  eulogium ;  for  every  one  in  the  suite  of 
the  stately  Elizahetta  was  chosen  for  grace,  and  heauty,  and 
accomplishments.  He  was  just  turned  of  eighteen^  light 
and  lithe  of  form,  and  graceful  as  a  young  Antinous.  To 
the  queen  he  wns  all  deference  and  i-espect ;  yet  he  was  at 
heart  a  roguish  stripling,  petted  and  spoiled  by  the  ladies 
about  the  court,  and  experienced  in  the  ways  of  women  far 
beyond  his  years. 

This  loitering  page  was  one  morning  rambling  about  the 
groves  of  the  Generalife,  which  overlook  the  grounds  of  the 
Alhambra.  He  had  taken  with  him  for  his  amusement  a 
favourite  gcr-folcon  of  the  Queen.  In  the  course  of  his  ram- 
blesy  seeing  a  bird  rising  from  a  thicket,  he  unhooded  the 
hawk  and  let  him  fly.  The  falcon  towered  Iiigh  in  the  air, 
made  a  sweep  at  his  quany,  but  missing  it,  soared  away  re< 
garJless  of  the  caUs  of  the  page.  The  latter  followed  the 
truant  bird  with  his  eye  in  its  capricious  flight,  imtil  he 
saw  it  alight  upon  the  battlements  of  a  remote  and  lonely 
tower  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  buillaon  the  edge 
of  a  ravine  that  separated  the  royal  fortress  from  the 
grounds  of  the  Genen\life.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  "  Tower  of 
Princesses."  The  page  descended  into  the  ravine  and  ap- 
proached the  tower,  but  it  had  no  entrance  from  the  glen, 
and  its  lofty  height  rendered  any  attempt  to  scale  it  fruit- 
less. Seeking  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  therefore,  he 
made  a  wide  circuit  to  that  side  of  the  tower  facing  within 
the  walls.  A  small  garden,  enclosed  by  trellis-work  of 
reeds  overhung  with  myrtle^  lay  before  the  tower.  Open- 
ing a  wicket,  the  page  passed  between  beds  of  flowers  and 
thickets  of  roses  to  the  door.  It  was  closed  and  bolted.  A 
crevice  in  the  door' gave  him  a  peep  into  the  interior.  There 
was  a  small  Moorish  hall  with  fretted  walls,  light  marble 
columns,  and  an  alabaster  fountain  surrounded  with  flowei"s. 
In  the  centre  hung  a  gilt  cage  containing  a  singing  bird; 
beneath  it,  on  a  chair,  lay  a  tortoise-shell  cat,  among  reels 
of  silk  and  other  articles  of  female  labour;  and  a  guitar^ 
decorated  with  ribands,  leaned  against  the  fountain. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  was  struck  with  these  traces  of  female 
taste  and  elegance  in  a  lonely  and,  as  he  had  supposed,  de- 
serted tower.  They  reminded  him  of  the  tales  of  enchant, 
ed  halls  current  in  the  Alhambra  ;  and  the  tortoise-shell  cat 
might  be  some  spell-bound  princess.  He  knocked  gently 
at  the  door ;  a  beautiful  face  peeped  out  from  a  little  win- 
dow above,  bnt«was  instantly  withdrawn.  He  waited,  ex- 
pecting that  the  door  wonld  be  opened,  but  he  -waited  in 
vain ;  no  footstep  was  to  be  heard  within — all  was  silent. 
Had  his  senses  deceived  him,  or  was  tliis  beautiful  appari- 
tion the  fairy  of  the  tower  ?  He  knocked  again,  and  more 
loudly.  After  a  little  while  the  beaming  face  once  more 
peeped  forth ;  it  was  that  of  a  blooming  damsel  of  fifteen. 
The  page  immediately  doffed  his  plumed  bonnet,  and  en- 
treated in  t^e  most  courteous  accents  to  be  permitted  to  as- 
cend the  tower  in  pursuit  of  his  falcon.  "  I  dare  not  open 
the  door,  senor,"  replied  the  little  damsel,  blushing ;  «'  my 
sunt  has  forbidden  it.^* — ^  I  do  beseech  you,  fair  maid ;  it 
is  the  fiivourite  fiilcon  of  the  Queen :  I  dare  not  return  to  the 
palace  without  it.***-*'  Are  you,  then,  one  of  the  caraliers  of 


the  court  ?" — "•  I  am,  fair  maid ;  but  I  shall  lose  the  Queen*a 
favour  and  my  place,  if  I  lose  this  hawk." — "  Santa  Maria  I 
it  is  against  you  cavaliers  of  tlie  court  my  aunt  has  charged 
me  especially  to  bar  the  door." — "  Against  wicked  cavaliers, 
douhtless ;  but  I  am  none  of  these,  but  a  simple  harmless 
page,  who  will  be  ruined  and  undone  if  you  deny  me  this 
small  request.** 

The  heart  of  the  little  damsel  was  touched  by  the  distress 
of  the  page.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  should  be  ruined 
for  the  want  of  so  trifling  a  boon.  Surely,  too,  he  could  not 
be  one  of  those  dangerous  beings  whom  her  aunt  hid  de- 
scribed as  a  species  of  cannibal,  ever  on  the  prowl  to  make 
prey  of  thoughtless  damsels — he  was  gentle  and  modest,  and 
stood  so  entreatingly  Avith  cap  in  hand,  and  looked  so  charm- 
ing.  The  sly  page  saw  that  the  garrison  began  to  waver, 
and  redoubled  his  entreaties  in  such  moving  terms,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  mortal  maiden  to  deny  him ;  so  the 
blushing  little  wai"den  of  the  tower  descended  and  opened 
the  door  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  and  if  the  page  had  been 
charmed  by  a  mere  glimpse  of  her  countenance  from  the 
window,  he  was  ravished  by  the  full-length  portrait  now 
revealed  to  him.  Her  Andalusian  bodice  and  trim  basquina 
set  off  the  rouud  but  delicate  symmetry  of  her  form,  which 
was  as  yet  scarce  verging  into  womanhood.  Her  gloasy  hair 
was  parted  on  her  forehead  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and 
decorated  with  a  fresh-plucked  rose,  according  to  the  uni« 
vcrsal  custom  of  the  country.  It  is  true  her  complexion 
was  tinged  by  the  ardour  of  a  southern  sun,  but  it  served 
to  give  richness  to  the  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  to 
heighten  the  lustre  of  her  melting  eyes.  Ruyz  de  Alarcon 
beheld  all  this  with  a  single  glance,  for  it  became  him  not 
to  tarry  :  he  merely  murmured  his  acknowledgments,  and 
then  bounded  lightly  up  the  spiral  staircase  in  quest  of  his 
falcon.  , 

He  soon  returned  with  the  truant  bird  upon  his  wrist.  The 
damsel,  in  the  meantime,  had  seated  herself  by  the  foun- 
tain in  the  hall,  and  was  winding  silk  ;  but  in  her  agitation 
she  let  fall  the  reel  upon  the  pavement  The  page  sprang 
and  picked  it  up,  then  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee^  pre- 
sented it  to  her  ;  but  seizing  the  hand  extended  to  receive 
it,  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  more  fervent  and  devout  than  he 
had  ever  imprinted  on  the  fair  hand  of  his  sovereign.  <'  Ave 
Maria,  senor  I**  exclaimed  the  damsel,  blushing  still  deeper 
with  confusion  and  surprise,  for  never  before  had  she  re- 
ceived such  a  salutation.  The  modest  page  made  a  thou- 
sand apologies,  assuring  her  it  was  the  way  at  court  of  ex- 
pressing the  most  profound  homage  and  respect.  Her  an- 
ger, if  anger  she  felt,  was  easily  pacified,  but  her  agitation 
and  embarrassment  continued  ;  and  she  sat  blushing  deeper 
and  deeper,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  upon  her  work,  en- 
tangling the  silk  which  she  attempted  to  wind.  The  cun- 
ning page  saw  the  confusion  in  the  opposite  camp,  and 
would  fain  have  profited  by  it ;  but  the  fine  speeches  he 
would  have  uttered  died  upon  his  lips  ;  his  attempts  at  gal- 
lantry were  awkward  and  ineffectual  ;  and  to  his  siu^risc, 
the  adroit  page,  who  had  figured  with  such  grace  and  effron- 
tery among  the  most  knowing  and  experienced  ladies  of  the 
court,  found  himself  awed  and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a 
simple  damsel  of  fifteen.  In  fact,  the  artless  maiden,  in  her 
own  modesty  and  innocence,  had  guardians  more  effectual 
than  the  bolts  and  bars  prescribed  by  her  vigilant  aunt. 
Still,  where  is  the  female  bosom  proof  against  the  first 
whisperings  of  love.     The  little  damsel,  with  all  her  art- 
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letBiiess^  instinctively  comprehended  all  that  the  faltering 
tongue  of  Uid  page  failed  to  express ;  and  her  heart  was 
fiuttered  at  beholding^  for  the  first  time,  a  lover  at  htr  leet 
■  ■  and  such  a  lover  1 

Th0  diffidmce  of  the  page,  though  genuine  was  diort. 
lived,  and  he  was  recovering  his  usual  ease  and  Gonfid«uc«i 
when  a  slirill  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance*  '^.My  aunt  is 
returning  ironi  mass  T  cried  the  damael,  in  a^ght ;  **  I 
pray  yon,  senor,  depart.**«-^  Not  unUl  you  gBa«t  vm  that 
roee  from  your  hair  as  a  remembrance.**  Slie  hastily  muf 
twisted  the  roae  from  her  raven  loclcs;  <<  Tak«  it,**  ciM 
she,  agitated  and  blushing;  <<  hut  pray  begone^**  The  pagt 
took  tlie  rose,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  with  lusses  the 
ftir  hand  that  gave  it.  Then,  placing  the  flower  in  his 
]fomiet,  and  taking  the  falcon  upon  his  wrist,  he  bounded  •€ 
through  the  garden,  hearing  away  with  him  the  heart  of 
the  gentle  Jaeinta.  When  the  vigilant  aimt  arrived  at  the 
tower,  she  remaikied  the  agitation  of  her  nieoe^  imd  an  air 
of  coAfosion  in  Ihe  hall ;  but  a  word  of  explanation  suf. 
iiced>— «  A  ger-ihlcon  had  puiaued  his  prey  into  the  halL"..^ 
<<  Mercy  on  us  I  to  think  of  a  ihlcon  tying  into  the  Unrtrl 
Did  ever  one  hear  of  so  saucy  a  hawk  P  Why^  tlie  very 
bird  in  the  cage  is  not  sale  I** 

The  vigilant  Predeganda  was  one  of  the  most  wary  of 
abdent  spinsters.  She  had  a  becoming  terror  and.  distrust 
of  what  she  denominated  the  <<  opposite  sex,**  which  had 
gradually  increased  through  a  long  life  of  celibacy.  Not 
that  the  gaod  lady  had  ever  mOknd  from  their  wiles,  nature 
having  set  up  a  safeguard  in  her  ftce  that  forbade  all  tres- 
pass upon  her  premises;  but  ladies  who  have  least  cause 
to  fear  for  themselves,  are  most  ready  to  keep  a  watch 
over  their  more  tempting  neighbours.  The  niece  was  the 
oridian  of  an  officer  w4io  had  follta  In  the  wars.  She  had 
been  educated  in  a  convent,  and  had  recently  been  trans- 
ftrr^  trtm  her  sacred  asyluut  to  the  immediate  guardian- 
ship of  her  aunt^  under  whose  overshadowing  care  she  ve- 
getated  in  obecuv|ty,  like  fin  opening  rose  blooming  beneath 
a  brier.  Nor  Indeed  ts  this  comparison  entirely  aGci4e«ital ; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth^  her  fresh  and  dawning  beauty  had 
caught  the  public  eye,  even  in  her  seclusion,  and,  with  that 
poetical  turn  common  to  the  people  of  Andalusia^  the  pe** 
santry  af  the  neighbourhood  had  given  her  the  appellation 
of  «  the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra." 

The  wary  aunt  continued  to  keep  a  faithful  watch  over 
her  tempting  little  niece  as  long  a*  the  court  continued  at 
GranaAa,  and  flattered  herself  that  her  vigilance  had  been 
suoeessAil.  It  is  true,  the  good  lady  was  now  and  then 
discompiMed  by  the  tinkling  of  guitars  and  chanting  of  low 
ditties  from  the  moonlit  groves  beneath  the  tower;  but 
she  WOUI4  ekhort  her  nieoe  to  shut  her  ears  against  such 
idle  minstTBls^,  assuring  her  that  It  was  one  of  the  arts  of 
the  opposite  sex,  by  which  simple  maids  were  often  lured 
to  their  undoing.  Alas  I  what  chance  with  a  simple  maid 
has  a  dry  lecture  against  a  moonlight  serenade? 

At  length  King  Philip  cut  short  his  aojoum  at  Granada^ 
and  suddenly  departed  with  all  hit  train.  Tlie  vigilant 
Fredeganda  watched  the  royal  pageant  as  it  issued  forth 
from  the  gate  of  justice,  and  descended  the  greatavenue  lead- 
ing to  the  city.  When  the  last  banner  disappeared  from 
her  sight,  she  returned  exulting  to  her  tower,  for  9U  her 
cares  were  over.  To  her  surprise,  a  light  Arabian  st^ 
paired  the  ground  at  the  wicket-gato  of  the  garden  1— 4o 
|ber  hoiyr,  she  saw  through  the  thicket  of  roses  a  youth,  in 


gaily  embroidered  dres%  at  thA  foet  of  her  nieoe.  At  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  he  gave  a  tender  adieu,  bounded 
lightly  over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and  myrtles^  sprang  upon 
his  horssj  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

The  tender  Jaeinta*  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  lost  all 
thought  of  her  aunt*s  displeasure*  Throwing  herself  into  her 
aru^y  she  htok»  forth  into  sobs  and  tean.  ,  <<  Ay  di  mi  f 
cried  she  ;  «he*s  gone  U*he*8  gone  )*^e*s  gone  !  and  I 
shall  nover  see  him  more  rw<  Gone  l-*wlu>  is  gone  ? — 
what  youth  is  that  I  saw  at  your  feet  f**.— <<  A  queen*s  page^ 
aunt,  who  came  to  bid  me  foreweU.**....'^  A  queen's  page, 
child r  eoho^  the  vigilant  Fredeganda  faintly;  <<and 
when  did  you  become  acquainted  with  a  queen*s  page  ?*— 
<<  Tiie  morning  the  ger-folcon  came  into  the  tower.  It  was 
the  %ueen*s  gier-falcon,  and  he  came  in  pursuit  of  it.**-**'  Ah 
sUly,  silly  girl  I  know  that  there  are  no  ger-folcons  half  so 
dangerous  at  these  young  prankling  pages,  and  it  is  pro- 
cisely  such  simple  birds  as  thee  that  they  pounce  upon.** 

The  aunt  was  at  forst  indignant  at  learning  that^  in  dca. 
pits  of  tier  boasted  vigilance,  a  tender  intercourse  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  youtlifnl  loven^  almost  beneath  her  eye ; 
but  when  die  found  that  her  simple4isarted  nieces  though 
thus  exposed,  without  the  protection  of  bolt  or  bac:,  to  all 
the  madiinations  of  the  opposite  sex,  had  comte  forth  un. 
singed  fkom'  the  fiery  ordeal^  she  consoled  herself  with  Um 
persuasion,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  chastoand  cautiona 
mazimi  In  which  she  had,  as  it  were»  stocked  her  to  the 
very  lips.  While  the  aunt  laid  this  sootliing  unction  to 
her  prid^  the  nieoe  treasured  1^  the  oft-repented  vows  of 
fidelity  of  the  page^  But  what  is  the  love  of  restless  roving 
man  ?  A  vagrant  stream  that  dallies  for  a  time  with  each 
flower  upon  its  bank»  then  passes  0%  aM  leavea  tbem  all 
in  tears.  Dny^  weeks,  months  elapae^  and  nothing  .more 
was  heard  of  the  page.  The  pomegranate  ripened,  the  vine 
yielded  up  itp  fruit,  the  autumnal  rains  desoended  in  tocrent^ 
from  the  mountains ;  the  Sierra  Nevada  became  wavered  . 
with  a  snowy  mantle,  and  wintry  blasts  howled  tfirongfa 
the  halls  of  the  Alhambrai— 4itill  he  came  not.  Tho  winter 
passed  away.  Again  Oie  genial  spring  bunt  forth  witli 
song  and  blossom  and  balmy  «ephyr  |  the  snows  melted 
from  the  nMMwtains,  until  none  remained  but  on  the  lofty 
summit  fif  Nevada,  glistening  through  th^  sultiy.fummer 
aiTt    Still  notliing  was  heard  of  the  forgetful  ptk(5^ 

Poor  Jaeinta  sits  and  weeps  her  time  away  beside.Afoan^ 
tain  in  the  haU. 

As  the  ben  in  the  distant  watch-tower  of  the  AXhanw 
bra  struck  the  midnight  hour,  the  fountain  was  agitated ; 
and  bubble^bubble-.4mbble— it  tossed  about  tlie  waters, 
until  a  Moorish  femal^  rose  to  view.  She  was  yoimg 
and  beautiful;  h^r  dress  was  r|ch  with  Jewels,  and  in 
her  hand  she  held  a  silver  lute.  Jaeinta  trembled  and 
was  foint,  ^t  was  reassured  by  the  soft  and  plaintive  voic« 
of  the  apparition,  and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  pale,  me- 
lancholy  countenance.  ^  Daughter  of  mortality,**  said  she. 
^  what  aileth  thee?  Why  do  thy  tears  trouble  my  foun- 
tain, and  thy  sighs  and  plaints  disturb  the  quiet  watches  of 
the  night  ?**—>«  I  weep  because  of  the  faithkasness  of 
man,  and  I  bemoan  m^  ^litary^  and  forsaken  state.**— 
'<  Take  comfbrt ;  thy  sorrows  may  yet  have  an  end.  Thou 
beholdest  a  Moorish  princess,  who,  like  thee,  was  unhappy 
in  her  love.  A  Christian  knight,  thy  ancestor,  won  my 
heart,  and  would  have  home  pie  to  his  native  land  and  to 
the  bosom  of  his  church.     I  was  a  convert  in  my  hearty  - 
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Imt  I  lacked  coamgfe  ttpA}  to  my  llifth,  and  lingered  till 
too  late.  For  this  the  evil  geiiil  «i«  perttiitted  to  We 
power  Qfttt  me,  and  I  remain  enchanted  in  tki*  tower  nntll 
some  pure  Christian  Will  deign  to  break  the  magic  spell. 
Wilt  thou  undertake  the  task  r— «*  1  will,"  repUed  the  dam- 
sel trembling.  «*  Come  hither  theiH  and  fi?ar  not ;  dip  thy 
liand  in  the  fountain,  sprinkle  the  water  over  me,  and  ^^ap* 
tiae  me  after  the  manner  of  thy  ihtth  ;  so  shall  the  enlchant* 
ment  he  dispelled,  atid  my  troubled  spirit  ha^-e  repose.*^ 
The  damsel  advanped  trlth  filtering  step^  dipped  her  hand 
in  the  fountain, -collected  water  in  the  pafan,  and  sprinkled 
it  orer  the  pale  laee  of  the  'phmtom.  The^  laCtet  smiiied- 
with  ineffable  benfgnity.  She  dropped  her  silver  lute 
at  the  feet  t>f  Jadnta,  crossed  her  white  arms  upon  her 
boeom,  and  melted  from  sight,  so  that  it  seemed  mere- 
ly as  if  a  shower  of  dswdxops  had  fallen  into  the  fbnn« 
tain.  JaciDtta  retired  from  the  hall  filed  %ritli  4iwe  and 
wonder.  She  scarcely  closed  her  eye?  that  night ;  bttt  wh<m 
she  awoke  at  daybreak  out  of  a  troubled  slumbeis  the 
whole  appeared  to  h^  like  a  dislempered  dreanir  On  des~ 
cending  into  the  haMj  howeter,  the  truth  of  the  viiiott  was 
esuUished;  for,  beside  the  fountain,  she  hdield' the  sHv^r 
lete  glltttrlu|^  in  the  teioniing  sunshine. 

The'  n/usie  of  this  lute  foirly  enehants  all  the  heaeers, 

tfll  at  length  Itg  mistTMais  Mnt  for  toiXNirt^  to  try  its  la- 

'  fluoice  over  the  hypo<9Mndtifte  uvMMith. 

At  liie  moment  we  treat  a€,  however,  a  freak  had  eome 
orer  the  mind  of  this  sapient  and  illustrious  Bourbon,  that 
surpassed  all  former  Tag«ri«»  After  a  long  spell  of  iixttgfl^ 
nary  illness,  which  set  all  the  stmins  of  Pamietti,  and  the 
consulthtione  of  a  whole  orchestra  of  <pun  IhkHets  at  de^ 
^mnce,  the  amnarch  fok^ly,  in  idea,  gave  up  the  gh^st,  and 
coBSideied  hlmadf  abscrfutdy  dead.  This  would  have  been 
harmless  cnou^,  and  even  eonTenient  bo^  to  his  queen 
and  courtiers,  had  he  beeti  cMitent  to  remain  iti  the  faie- 
tnde  befitting  a  dpad  man  $  but  to  their  annoyance  he  in- 
sisted upon  hating  the  funeral  ceremonies  perfontied  over 
him,  and,  to  their  inexpressible  perplevity,  begftn  to  grow 
impatient  ahd  to  revile  bitterly  at  them  for  negligence  pn4 
disrespect,  in  leaving  him  unburied.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  To  disobey  the  king^s  positive  oommamh  was 
monstrous  iii  the  eyes  of  the  obsequious  courtiers  of  a  punc« 
tiliotts  court — ^but  to  obey  him^  and  bury  hio^  a|iye^  would 
be  downright  regidde  ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  dilemma  a  rumour  reached 
the  court,  of  the  female  minstrel  who  was  tumiikg  the  brains 
of  all  Andalusia.  The  Queen  deipatehed  Missions  in  all 
haste  to  summon  her  to  St.  lldefbnso,  where  the  oouri  at 
that  time  resided.  Within  a  few  days,  at  the  Queton,  with 
her  maids  of  honour,  was  walking  In  those  sUtely  gardens, 
intended,  with  their  aTenu<»,  and  temces,  and  founts^ 
to  eclipse  the  glories  of  Versailles,  the  fhr-fenled  minstrel 
was  ponducted  into  her  presence.  The  imperial  Elhuibetta 
ga^ed  with  surprise  at  tlie  youthful  and  unpretending  ap- 
pearance of  the  little  being  that  had  set  the  worid  madding. 
She  was  In  her  picturesque  Andalosian  dress ;  her  silver 
lute  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  stood  wiUi  modest  and  down- 
cast eyes,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  freshness  of  beauty  that 
still  bespoke  her  <<  The  Rose  of  the  Alhambia.*'  As  usual, 
she  was  accompanied  by  the  ever^TigHant  Frsdeganda^  who 
gave  the  whole  history  of  her  parentage  and  descent  to  Ae 
iniiuiring  queen.  If  the  stately  Blhabetta  had  been  inter- 
ffted  by  the  appearance  df  Jacinta,  she  wm  still  more  pleased 


when  she  learnt  that  she  was  of  a  meritorious  though  lm« 
pi^erislied  Une,  and  that  her  fother  had  bravely  fallen  in 
thtf  senior  of  the  crown.  *<  If  thy  powers  equal  their  re- 
nown,** said  she,  <<  and  thou  canst  cast  forth  this  evil  spirit 
that  possesses  thy  sovereign,  thy  fortunes  shall  henceforth 
b^iny  care,  and  honoun  And  wealth  attend  theft'* 

Imi^lent  to  iiiafc«  trial  of  her  AUl,  she  led  the  way  at 
once  to  the  apartment  of  the  moody  monarelk  Jacinta 
foUcMWd,  WMi  downcast  eyes,  through  files  of  guards  and 
crowds  ef  courtiers.  They  atrived  at  length  at  a  grsat 
chamber  hung  in  black.  The  windows  were  closed  to  ev« 
dude  the  light  of  day «  a  numlMff  of  jpellow  wax  tapers  in 
silver 'Seoftoes  difikised  a  lugubrious  light,  and  dimly  revealed 
the  figures -of  mules  in  mourning  dresses,  aad  eourtlsn  who 
glldSdahMi  with  naiseless  step  and  wotbegons  visagCb  On 
the  midst  of  a  fiweiUl  bed  ^  biei^  his  hands  folded  on  hia 
bniaat^  and  the  tip  of  hisnoss  just  visihli^  lay  eactended 
this  woMU-bo^bvrisd  monareh.  The  Qaatm  aotend  tho 
chamberin  slleaiee,  and  pointing  ^  a  footstool  ia  a*  ob- 
scure comer,  bedconed  to  Jadnta  to  sit  down  and  cpm- 
mcnee.  At  first  she  touched  lier  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  \ 
but  ga  Bering  confidence  and  animation  as  she  proceeded, 
drew  forth  such  soft  aerial  harmoaiy,  ttet  all  pressnt  oould 
scarce  beliove  it  mortal.  As  to  the  memtfeh,  who  had  Al- 
ready considered  himsdf  in  the  world  of  spirits,  he  set  it 
down  for  some  angelic  melody,  or  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
By  degress  the  thane  was  varied,  and  the  voice  of  the  min- 
strel aooompnnisd  the  inatrument.  She  poured  forth  oneof 
the  legendary  brilads,  treating  of  the  audent  glories  of  tha 
Attambra,  and  the  adiievements  of  the  Moors.  Her  whole 
soul  entered  into  the  theme,  for  with  the  nooUectioos  of  the 
Alhambiawaaaaradated  the  story  of  her  Jove»  Thefono- 
ral  diamber  resonndBd  with  theamlmating  etsaiik  It  en- 
teredintotbeghMmy  heart  of  the  monarch.  HeraSsedhia 
head  and  gated  around :  he  sat  op  on  hisopuch;  hisfl^  btti 
gan to kindle;afclsngthy  he Hap94  upoa4he  flooTyand called 
for  sword  and  bodclflstk  Thetrinmphof  mnsftiv^wmther 
of  tha^ndumtedlute,  was  completer;  tha  denMm  of  melim. 
choly  wus  cast  forth,  and,  as  it  were,  a  dead  man  brought 
to  Ufo<  The  windows  of  the  apartment  were  thrown  open  ; 
the  glovlouaefffdgcnce  of  Spaiaab  suaahine  hurst  into  the 
latehigttbriaas  chamberi  aU  eyes  sought  the  lovely  snohaA- 
tress ;  but  the  lute  had  fhllen  from  her  hand,  site  had  sunk  . 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  next  moment  was  clasped  to  the 
bosom  of  Roys  de  Alarooa. 

The  naptiak  of  tiia  happy  coupla  waio  siMrtlp<aftar  oe* 
lebrated  with  great  splendours  buthoUU-Iheftr  thhesadee 
ask,  how  did  Ruyz  de  Alaroon  account  for  hitf  long  na- 
gleel?  Oht  that  was  all  owing  to  the  opposUion  of  a 
pmud,  piugBMitlaal  oM  fothesf  besides^  young  peopla  who 
reaUy  l&e  oneanothsr^  soon  ooma  to  an  aoaeftUe  under* 
standing)  and  bury'  all  past  grievances  when  once  they 
meet  But  hpw  was  tM  proud  pragmatical  old  fother  re- 
conciled to  the  fuatch  P  OhI  his  scruples  ware  easily  over- 
come  by  a  wnid  oatwo  fiumthaauseiH  especiaUy  as  dig- 
nitles  and  rewards  were  showered  upon  the  Uoomtog  fo- 
voorite  of  royalty.  Besides,  the  lute  of  Jadnta,  you  know, 
posaesMd  a  magic  power,  and  could  control  the  most  stub- 
bom  head  and  hatdsst  breast.  An4  wha<  cauie  of  the  en- 
diantedluteP  Oh  I  that  is  tiM  most  cnrions  matter  of  aU, 
and  i^ainly  proves  the  truth  of  aH  this  story.  That  lute 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  fomUy,  but  was  purloined 
j|nd  carried  ofi;  as  was  supposed,  by  the  great  singer  Fara^ 
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uelll,  in  pure  jealousy.  At  his  death  it  passed  into  other 
hands  in  Italy,  who  were  ignorant  of  its  mystic  powers, 
and  melting  down  the  silver,  transferred  the  strings  to  an 
old  Cremona  fiddle.  The  strings  still  retain  something  of 
their  magic  virtues.  A  word  in  the  reader's  ear,  but  let 
it  go  no  further — that  fiddle  is  now  bewitching  the  whole 
world— it  is  the  fiddle  of  Faganini ! — Tales  of  the  M' 
hambra. 

The'  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  the  author  of  ^<  Phcebe 
Dawaon,**  and  of  much  beautiful  and  true  verse,  has  been 
called  the  poet  of  the  poor,  and  a  Radical  poet.  None 
has  pictured  the  sins,  and  sorrows,  and  sufferings  of  the  poor 
more  truly ;  and  do  one  has  taught  them  lessons  of  wisdom 
in  a  kindlier  spirit  If  any  thing  is  wanted  to  give  inters, 
est  to  the  tale  of  Phobe  Dawson,  we  may  notice,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  read  in  MS.  by  Charles  James  Fox  on 
his  death-bed ;  admired,  we  need  not  say,  and  marked  by 
his  eorrection& 

PHjCSBE   DAW80K. 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw,  at  Lammas  Fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blos8om*d  there. 
When  Fh<Bbe  Dawson  gaily  crossed  the  Green, 
In  haste  to  see^  and  happy  to  be  seen : 
Her  air,  h.€X  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired ; 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired  | 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayM, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd ;  -^ 

A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  expressed. 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dres8^d  : 
The  lads  around  admired  so  £ur  a  sight, 
And  Phoibe  gave,  and  felt  she  gave  delight. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gainM, 
Her  beauty  won  them,  and  her  worth  retainM ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 
They  wish'd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wish*d  away. 
.    Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant^s  place 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour. 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power, 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal, 
That,  potr  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  fieel.— 

At  lengthy  the  youth  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  Spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  lov(^  and  confident  though  young; 
Fiev^  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He  served  the  Squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  he  made : 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  ahme,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  sbfoold  years  of  growing  love  be  spent) 
And  growing  wealth  i— 4he  sigh'd  and  look'd  consent. 
Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  'cross  the  green, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen— 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  Ae  lover,  wiOk'd  the  silent  maid  t 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they,  many  a  mile, 
Toy'd  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  colour'd  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  f^rs, 
^    Dimm'd  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears.-^ 
Thus  pais'd  th'  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late, 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  master's  gate ; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden — soothed — entreated — forced  away; 
-    He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain; 
And  ofi  retire  aad  oft  return  again ; 
Whei^  if  hia  tearing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind* 
The  g^ef  assumed,  compell'd  her  to  be  kind  I 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  cravCy 
That  she  resented  first  and  then  forgave^ 


And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Thau  his  presumption  had  required  before.— 
Ah  !  fly  temptation,  youth  ;  refrain,  refrain. 
Each  yieldipg  maid  and  each  presuming  swain  ! 

Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown,  loose  hanging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  infiuit  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow ; 
Serene  her  maimer,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again : — 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 
And  every  step  with  cautious  tciTor  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  iu  her  arms, 
But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 
With  water  burdened,  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground; 
Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 
While  hope  the  raind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes : 
For  when  so  full  the  ciq)  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains ; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits : 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  th*  inflating  grief. 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  f\-om  i-elief ; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distress'd. 
Or  the  sad  langh  that  cannot  be  repress'd. 
The  neighbour •4natron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  fliai 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  Nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  nor  allured  by  praise; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
She  speaks  of  comfort^  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress!  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid ; 

She  cannot  pay  thee^  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  cliild  of  weakness,  want,  and  care? 
'Tis  Phff be  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies : 
Compassion  first  assail'd  her  gentle  heart. 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smaxt : 
^  And  then  his  prayers !  they  would  a  savage  move, 
And  will  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :" — 
But  ah !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared, 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired ; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot^ 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth  ;  resist,  i-efrain  I 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vainl 
How  A  Ba&risteh  hay  Travel. — It  is  a  well-esta- 
blished rule  at  the  bar,  consecrated  by  old  usage,  and  ob- 
served at  the  present  day,  that  all  barristers  shall  travel 
the  circuit  with  post-horses,  but  they  may  go  to  sessions 
by  coach.    If  any  member  of  the  bar  violates  this  practice^ 
his  brethren  refuse  to  associate  with  him;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  cut — Legal  Examiner, 

How  TO  MAKE  A  CiTDOEL  par  exccHence, — Take  a 
stout  elder  branch,  extract  the  pith  from  the  hollow  part, 
and  insert  two  eyes  of  a  wol^  three  green  li2ards,  seven 
leaves  of  yervairs,  and  a  parti-coloured  stone  found  in  the 
nest  of  a  lapwing.  The  wielder  of  this  baton  may  set 
thieves  and  wild  beasts  at  defiancc^—^ee  Thiers''  Trait6 
des  Superstitions,  '^ ■  - 
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COBBETT  THE  YOUNGER. 
Tbxkk  is  a  reiy  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  style  of 
the  younger  Cobbett  to  that  of  bis  father,  thongh  it  wants 
tho  rigour  of  the  old  Serjeant.  We  Iiare  be^  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  following  account,  which,  in  a  tour  through 
Normandy,  he  has  giren  of  the 

FRENCH    PRIESTS. 

The  priests  appear  to  be  a  very  gentle  and  amiable  sort 
of  men.  I  ahrays  pull  off  my  hat  to  any  of  tbem  that  I 
meet,  and  they  always  return  the  salutation  with  great 
politeness  and  even  humility.  They  dress,  not  only  while 
at  church,  but  at  all  times,  in  a  long  sort  of  coat  gown, 
called  a  soutane,  made  of  black  cloth,  and  wear  the  old 
fashioned  cocked-hat.  Yon  cannot  mistake  the  country 
priest  in  France  for  any  thing  other  than  he  is.  His  de- 
vout manner,  and  the  simple  and  sacred  habiliment  that 
he  always  appears  in,  make  you  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
ftarion  at  once.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  divines  of 
our  country.  In  the  famishing  curate  we  do,  to  be  sure, 
very  often  see  an  example  of  piety  and  mildness ;  but  the 
religious  character  of  the  beneficed  clergyman  is  not  at  all 
times  to  be  recognised  in  his  manners  or  in*  his  personal 
appearance :  he,  thongh  quite  as  sincere,  no  doubt,  as  these 
meeker  priests  in  France^  is  very  often  admired  as  the  most 
venturesome  rider  in  the  fervour  of  a  fox-chase;  as  being  a 
^  good  shot  ;**  as*  the  best  hand  at  a  <<  rubber  of  whist  ;**  or, 
the  most  good-humoured  companion,  and  maker  of  the 
best  joke  over  a  bottle  of  wine !  I  cannot  behold  the  so- 
ber and  serious  deportment  of  these  priests  without  think- 
ing  of  a  pamphlet,  published  in  London  last  spring,  and 
written  by  an  Irish  squire,  giving  an  account  of  an  Irish 
Protestant  parsonV  sending  a  pair  of  garters  to  a  female  of 
his  flock,  with  a  motto,  which  very  few  men,  except  Irish 
squires,  would  venture  to  put  into  print 

Th*  priests  do  not  l«ad  lazy  lives.  They  visit,  and  di- 
ligently visit  every  sick  person.  They  are  in  their  churches, 
on  many  of  the  days  of  every  month,  toon  after  daylight. 
On  Suiidiys  they  generally  say  mass  three  times.  They 
teach  all  the  children  their  religious  duties.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  have  them  assembled  in  the  church  itself,  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  mostly  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  must  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  morals  of 
the  children.  There  are  none  of  the  people  too  poor  to  be 
noticed,  and  in  the  kindest  manner  too,  by  these  priests, 
who  really  appear  to  answer  to  the  appeUation  of  pastor. 
.  Never,  while  this  is  the  case,  will  any  thing  resembling 
cmr  Methodist  mcetihgs  rise  up  here.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  France 
has  returned  to  her  with  so  much  unanimity ;  and  that, 
too,  without  any  force,  without  any  attempt  at  force,  and 
without  any  possible  motive  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
except  that  of  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  her  doctrines.  But, 
as  far  as  I  can  venture  to  speak,  I  must  say,  that  I  think 
that  the  gentle,  the  almable,  the  kind,  the  humble,  the 
truly  pious  conduct  of  the  priests  is  the  great  cause  of  that 
strong  attachment  whldi  the  Catholics  evei-ywhere  bear  to 
their  church.  I  give,  as  it  becomes  me,  this  opinion,  with 
great  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  but  bare 
justice  to  these  priests  compels  me  to  say,  that  I  see  them 
everywhere  held  in  high  esteem,  and  that  th"y  socm  to  me 
not  to  be  esteemed  beyond  their  merits.  Let  the  reader 
suppose  an  English  parson  (and  there  may  be  such  a  one 
In  Engbnd)  abstaining  from  marriage  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  his  whole  time  and  affection  to  his  flock ;  let 
the  reader  suppose  him  visiting  every  sick  person  in  his 
parish,  present  at  every  death  In  it,  comforting  the  dying, 
consoling  the  survivors ;  let  the  reader  suppose  such  a  par- 
son teaching  every  child  in  the  parish  its  relii^ious  duties, 
conversing  with  each  almost  daily ;  let  the  reader  suppose 
such  a  parson,  and  can  he  suppose  that  the  people  of  this 
parish  would  ever  run  after  a  Methodist?  The  great 
thing  is,  however,  that  the  people  are  more  sober,  honest, 
and  happy  in  consequence  of  having  this  kind  and  zealous 
parson.  This  is  the  great  thing  to  think  of ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  in  this  respect,  France  is  at  this  time  in 
a  very  exotUcnt  stR^. 


CHARACTER  OF  A  PARISH  PRIEST. 

The  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  is  known  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  the  nobly  simple  Hncs  on  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  beginning  **  Not  a  drum  was  heard.**  He 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  much  higher  merits.  We 
take  leave  to  borrow  from  oursdves  in  introducing  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  readen.  In  *^  Jdfanstone'b  ^[>ecimens 
of  the  Poets,**  he  is  thus  spoken  of :-« 

"  Wolfe's  poetical  pieces  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
are  of  great  excellence,  though  subordinate  to  the  much 
loftier  qualities  of  a  zeal  truly  apostolic,  and  a  vigorous 
and  manly  intellect,  devoted  imremittingly  to  the  noblest 
cause  to  which  the  human  faculties  can  be  devoted.  It  was 
not  to  crowded  -cities,  nor  to  fashionable  audiences,  that 
Mr.  Wolfe  dedicated  his  labours.  In  a  miserable  curacy 
in  the  province  of  Armagh  he  suffered  nearly  as  great 
privations  as  a  missionary  in  heathen  lands,  labouring 
with  zeal,  to  which  he  fiell  an  early  victim,  to  jiromote 
in  all  things  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
poor  people  of  his  extensive  parish.  In  the  year  1821, 
when  the  typhus  fever  made  such  ravages  in  Ireland,  the 
fatigue  which  Mr.  WoUb  endured  in  visiting  the  sick — a 
duty  to  which  he  was  pecnllariy  devoted — and  his  zeal 
in  administering  both  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants 
of  his  poor  flock,  considerably  affected  his  health.  His 
gradual  decay  beoftme  visible  to  his  parishioners,  and  some 
of  them  made  affsctieinate  private  representationt  to  his 
relations,  who  tried  to  withdraw  him  fiom  the  laborioue 
duties  of  his  parish  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

<^  His  character  as  a  parish-priest  will  be  contemplated 
with  moredelight  than  his  genius  as  a  poet,  or  his  eloquence 
as  a  preacher,  great  as  thMe  were.  It  is  thus  delineated 
by  a  friend: — <  As  he  passed  by,  all  the  poor  people 
and  children  ran  to  the  doors  to  welcome  him,  with  looks 
and  expressions  of  the  m'ost  ardent  affection,  and  with  all 
that  wild  devotion  of  gratitude  so  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  pe«aantry.  Many  feU  on  their  knees,  invoking 
blessings  on  him,  and  making  the  most  anxious  inquiries 
about  his  health.  He  was  seneibly  moved  by  this  mani* 
festation  of  faeling,  and  met  it  with  all  that  heartiness  of 
expiiession,  and  that  affectionate  simplicity  of  manner, 
which  made  him  as  much  an  object  of  teve  as  his  exalted 
virtues  rendered  him  an  ot^ect  of  respect.  The  intimate 
knowledge  he  seemed  to  have  of  all  tlieir  dosMstio  histories, 
appeared  from  the  short  but  significant  questions  he  put  to 
each  individual  as  he  hurried  along^  while  at  the  same  time 
he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  particular  characters  of  several  who 
presented  themselves^  peioting,  with  a  sigh  to  one,  and  to 
another  with  looks  of  satisfhodenand  fond  oongntulatieQs. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  to  behold  a  scene  like  this,  which 
can  scarcely  be  described  without  the  deepest  but  most 
pleasing  emotions.  It  seemed  to  realize  tite  often«imagined 
picture  of  a  primitive  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Uv<. 
ing  in  the  hearts  of  hie  floek,  wUling  to  spend  and  to  be 
spent  upon  tbem,  enjoying  the  happy  int««haoge  of  mvtual 
affection,  and  affording  a  pleasing  proof  that  a  fieiithfVil  and 
Arm  discharge  of  duty,  when  accompanied  by  kindly  sym- 
pathies and  gracious  manners,  can  scarcely  ihil  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  humble  ranks  of  the  people.* 

«  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Mr.  Wolfe,  on  the 
entreaty  of  his  fViends,  left  this  poor  and  alfiKtionate  peo- 
ple to  seek  the  restoration  of  his  health  in  the  south  of 
France.  He  made  a  short  recovery,  but  rdapsed  on  his 
return  to  Ireland,  and  disd  in  1823,  in  the  32d  year  of  hie 
age,  of  deep  consumption.  What  better  bkesiag  can  be 
desired  for  Ireland,  than  that  each  of  its  parishes  posMSsed 
a  Charles  Wolfe  I" 

If  this  was  the  best  prayer  we  could  breathe  for  Ireland 
four  years  since,  how  much  more  fervently  is  it  breathed 
now,  when  the  actual  state  of  that  country  is  snch  as  al- 
most extinguishes  hope^  Let  us  say  with  an  old  writtr, 
"  God  send  us  more  snch  men,  that  we  may  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  PapisU  with  the  light  of  Protestant  good  works.* 
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MARY. 

BT  CHARLES  WOLFE. 

If  I  had  thought  thpa  ootildst  have  diedly 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee'3. 
Bat  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be  > 
tt  never  through  my  mind  had  past, 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  1  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thon  shouldst  smile  no  morerl 
And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again; . 
And  atill  the  thought  I  will  ndt^hrook^  .  .,  1 

That  I  must  look  in,  vain  I  ; .   i  ■        - 

feut  when  I  speak — thou  do&t  not  say. 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  ftel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sw«et  Mary !  thou  art  dead! 
If  thou  wouldst  stay,  e'en  as  thon  art, 

,  All  cold  and  all  serene, 
I  sttli  might  .press  thy  ailent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smJiei  hayft  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  «oi«e.  1  1i»t% 

Thou  fsemef t  stiU  mine  «wn ;  . 
B«t  there  I  hiy  thee  in  thy  ct»ver*^ 

And  I  am  now  alone  I 

THE  ORlOlNAt  JKREMT  SinDLCft. 
From  Taptor'9  Be^ordt* 

Blte«,  TifE  RKoRAVfeR. — How  Bibb  snppoited  Mmsdf^ 
hATiHg  i^lnqtihihed  engrarhig,  it  wooM  be  dMIIcnH  t*  con^ 
celve,  if  he  had  nbt  levied  taxea  upon  all  Whom  he  knew, 
insomuch  that,  i>esides  his  tilhs  of  Coimt,  he  acquired  that 
of «  Hnlf-CTown  Bibb,"  by  wMeh  appellation  he  was  |^ 
nerally  distingui^ed,  and  aixserding  to  a  rough,  snd)  p&t* 
haps,  fitneffnl  estimate,  he  had  borrowed  at  least  L.9000  in 
half-crowns. 

I  rememl>er  to  have  met  him  ott  the  day  when  the  deailh 
of  Dr.  Johnson  WM  aimouneed  in  the  newspapers,  and  ex- 
pressed my  regret  at  tlie  toss  of  so  great  a  man  (  Bibb  In- 
termpted  me,  and  sp«ke  of  him  as  a  man  of  no  gentns, 
whose  mind  contain^  nothing  but  thiri  lumber  of  learning. 
I  was  modestly  heginnlnf  a  panegyric  upon  the  doctor, 
when  he  again  interrupted  me  with,  ^  Oh !  never  mind 
that  oM  bloekhmd ;  have  you  such  a  thing  as  ainepence 
ribout  you  ^    Luckily  fbf  Mm,  I  had  a  lit^  more. 

There  wm  something  so  whimaieal  in  this  Inddent,  thai 
I  mentioned  it  to  some  friends,  and  that  and  otheit  of  the 
same  Idnd^  doubtless,  induced  Mr.  Kenny  to  make  him  the 
heit)  of  hfs  diverting  fhrce^  called  «  Raishig  the  Wind.** 
Anoi^r  cirewnBtance  of  a  rimilar  nature  was  told  me  by 
Mr.  Morton,  whose  dramatic  works  are  deservedly  popti- 
lar*  He  told  me  titat  Bibb  met  him  one  day  after  the 
sueeessfVil  perfbrmanoe  of  one  of  his  plays,  and,  conclud- 
ing that  a  prosperons  anthor  ought  to  have  plenty  of  cash, 
commenced '  hie  solicitation  accordingly,  and  ventured  to 
aak  him  -for  the  loan  of  a  whole  crown.  Morton  aSeniM 
him  th«t  he  had  no  more  diver  Aan  three  dtilllngs  and 
sixpenee.  Bibb  readHy  accepted  them,  of  coune,  but  said 
on  parting,  <<  Remember,  I  intended  to  borrow  a  crown, 
fo  you  owe  me  elghteen-pence." 

This  pitifbl  creatore,  Ta^ior  tells  us,  died  on  the  same 
Might  that  the  fhrce  of  RaUing  the  Wind  was  brought  out 
To  him,  we  presume^  we  may  owe  the  slang  verb  to  diddle^ 
C.  e.  to  cheat  out  of  small  sums  in  a  paltry  way.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, who,  it  wiU  be  seen,  was  a  character  himself,  intro- 
duces another  family  group,  which  might  Aimish  another 
slang  verb,  /•  pinchbeck.  In  Scotland  we  have  often  had 
ftnnilles  o(  Pinehbeekey  one  member  a  Jacobite,  another  a 
fierce  Whig,  with  a  steady  eye  to  the  ftmily  interest,  and 
af»  eixeUent  understanding  at  bottom.  The  Pinchbeck^  he 
says,  were  three  brothers.  They  had  invented  the  metal 
which  went  by  their  name,  and  to  attract  public  attention 
they  pretended  to  qnarrel,  and  advertised  against  each  other, 
all  claiming  the  invention,  and  proclaiming  the  superi- 
ority #f  the  articl*  in  which  each  of  them  dealt.  They 
were,  howeyer,  upon  th^  most  amicable  footing  in  reality, 
and  used  to  meet  every  night  an^difide  the  profits  of  the  day. 


Difi^NTBRS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Ik  the  School  MASTER,  No.  12,  we  gave  an  acoonnt  of  tlw 
Secession  Church  of  Scotland ;  which  eomprehenda  neaily 
nU  t^  Scottish  Disqenten.  We  are  now  aUe,  hy  a  atatisci- 
tal  nimiMary  '  df  1999^  to  r^iort  on  the  three  great  de- 
nominations of  England,  though  the  number  must  haw 
increased  siiice  then. 


Ih  18I« 
In  \Aifl 
Id  ism 


BopC. 

90 


Total. 
1.58S 


SM  1,805 

TheplsNWB  of  Unitarian  wcNnship  are  caltulated  at  1 
|30a  .>  it.  i^  estimated  thntthe  Bngliah  congregations  now 
aoomnt  taa  xiiLioir  of  ooatmtmreants.  A  hundred  yenra 
Afo  tlKn  was  not  %  slnglo  Protestant  dissenting  coDefe^ 
niissionary,  tract,  «r  Bible  Society — scatcely  a  Sunday 
seldaol )  Disssntksfp  academies  are  now  established  thtwugli- 
oot  the  kingdom,  supported  by  munificent  eudowaaentaiy 
and. large  annual  doikations  and  snbecriptioiM.  Many  «f 
the  young  men  annually  enjoy  the  advantages  of  forvij^ 
uaivcnicieB.  Upwards  of  L.200,000  a-year  Is  raised  by  the 
Pnstestant  dissenters  for  public  institutions  connected  with 
the.  dissemination  of  religious  instruction.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  education  of  tlie  bulk  of  the  people  orfghmt- 
ed  with  the  dissentera,  and  forced  the  Chnrch,  in  9dM«. 
fences  to  educate  their  poor.  Most  ot  the  gi^t  maiinlao. 
tnres  of  the  kingdom  comm<mced,  an^  etiU  remain  in  U»e 
hands  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  ;  and  no  small  share  oC 
the  active  capital  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  same  clas& 
They  are  the  leading  public  men  in'  ail  our  towns — ^intelli- 
gent, public-spirited,  active  and  patriotie.  .  Theoe  facts  are 
Icnown  to  oar  ministers  ;  but  as;  no  oiblnet  ministers  or 
privy  eomsellors  (except  a  few  Scotch  Presbyterians)  are 
diasenters,  these  ISscts  canaot  be  too  promineiitiy  statedy 
that  our  rulers  may  view  them  tn  connexion  wUh  the  £*• 
tablished  Church.  The  elements  of  this  vast,  incren«nfv 
and  active  influence  will  soon,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  per. 
ceh«d  in  active  fusion  in  the  reimned  House  of  Commons^ 
The  Protestant  dissenter*  will  no  k>nger  endotie  tiie  fiacid 
extortions  which  tax  them  for  the  support  of  a  stale  religioii, 
that  oan  no  longer  claim  a  majority  of  adherents.  Meat 
ardently  do  we  hope  that  this  all-important  and  preesinf 
subti^t  wi^  reosiye  the  early  and  bold  att^tion  of  minis- 
ters. Such  scenes  as  those  enacted  at  Birmingham  demand 
immediate  attention,  or  the  r^rmers  of  that  toum  will 
agitate  a  second  ^fieat-  national  qnestiep*  Church  reform 
must  demand  the  most  early  and  mature  Consideration.  The 
monopoly  of  the  Church  must  follQW  to  the  tomb  of  the  Ca- 
pulets  that  of  the  Bank,  ^e  Eiast  India*  and  corporate  mo- 
nopolies. Religion  sufiera  under  the  restrictive  system  ; 
what  the  people  demand,  and  Mill  obtain,  is  a  free  trade 
in  religion,  as  f^r  as  is  consistent  with  c^cisting  beneficial 
institutions. .  We  trust  that  some  measures  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  enforcei^ent  of  the  law  against  the  Birming:- 
ham  rate-payers.  No  good  can  result  from  cpercion.  The 
law  will  only  add  **  fuel  to  the  fire" 

The  following:  passage  iu  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  History 
of  England,  in  relation  to  the  contests  between  the  Puri- 
tans and  Episcopalians,  bears  strongly  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion of  Church  reform  : — «  The  Commons  were  not  dia- 
couraged.  They  represented  again  that  divers  men  of  Holy 
Church  had  not  been  resident  on  their  livings ;  and  express- 
ly added,  that,  by  this  neglect,  the  people  had  follen  into 
Lollardies  and  heresies,  for  default  of  teaching.  The  govern, 
ment  was  as  unable  as  unwilling  to  remedy  the  evil,  and 
chose  therefore  to  meet  this  last  application  by  an  assertion, 
that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient,  if  executed,  and  to 
join  the  Church  in  repressing  its  opponents.  •  •  •  The 
crown  did  not  choose  to  be  neuter,  and  leave  tlie  church  to 
the  only  weapons  they  ought  to  have  used — reaeony  law^ 
and  wiae  reformation.  The  crown  determined  to  fight 
the  battle  for  it,  and  fell  with  ito  steadiest  supporters. 

,  THE  CHURCH  AND   THE  DI8SENTEU8. 

Paragraph  from  the  St  Jamee'e  ChrmUcie^  im  1787* 
«  Some  years  ago,  the  Dissenting  Ministers  applied  to 
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Parliament  fbr  rriief  fifom  snlMcriptiaii  to  the.  trticles  of  the 

Church  of  Enf land,  and  were  twice  reftised,    Adt  the^  per- 

fterered,  and  their  third  application  Was  attended  with  biic- 

teas.       Their  petition  occasioned  tereral  debates  in  botii 

Ho—.      In  the  HVfom  Of  Peeffl^  l^rd  Littleton  urgfed^ 

nmang  <»ther  thin^  in  fiiTOur  df  jyiaautting  Mioiscen,  tlie 

manifest  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  their  conduct. 

Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  qf  ItorUy  observed,  that  they 

were  men  of  dose  amhitichi.     Lord  Chatham  said,  ^  After 

such  ptooft  Of  honesty,  to  suspect  men  of  dose  ambition,  is 

to  Jddge  uncharitably;    and  whoever  brings  this  charge 

I^;ain0t  them  without  proo^  defames,^  (here  he  made  a  short 

panaoy  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  4o  the  Ard^bishtfp, 

who  made  no  reply.)     Lord  Chatham  then  repealed  hia 

words,  and  added,  <<  The  DiMenting  Ministen  are  Tspra^ 

seated  as  mem  of  cloee  ambition  |  my  Lonb^  their  amhitioa 

is  to  keep  dtwe  t&  4he  College  of  Fishermen,  not  of  Cerdi. 

nals,  and  to  &e  d^octriae  of  inquired  apostks,  not  to  dis  de^ 

creesoflaterestedaspfaringBishops.  They  contend  for  a  Scrip* 

tural  creed,  a  Seriptiual  worship.    We^  my  Lords^  hare  a 

CalTiniatioal  cvesd,  a  Pc^h  L&tmigy,  and  an  Armhiiaa 

dergy.       The  JtdbniiatiOa  hat  laid  open  the  Scri^ti^i^  ta 

all;  let  not  the  Bishops  shut  them  ag^  Laws,  ineuppnt 

of  ecclesiastical  power>  are  pleaded  for,  which  U  wouM 

shock  humani^  to  execute*    It  is,  that  religious  sects  liare 

done  gfteaX  minfhief  when  thsy  were  not  kept  under  strict 

restraint.     My  l^ords^  hietory  aA»rds  no  proof  that  sects 

have  ever  been  mtechievou%  when  they  were  not  oppressed 

aad  peasecuM  by  the  rolii^r  Chnrdb" 

BiaKQp  BvjiVBT*8>  Advigk  to  Bishops*— I  wish  the 
pomp  of  liTini;  and  the  keeping  high  tables  could  be  quite 
taken  away  t  it*  j»  great  eharps,  andnorery  dcocn*  onei  a 
great  demirsr  aI  time.;  it  lets  in  »«ch  promisenaoe  com. 
pany  and  ma^Tain  diseontsenpon yon  t even  dvilitymay 
carry  you  .too  ^in  a  ireedoai  and  laailiafky  that  will 
make  stou  look  too  like  the  vest  of  the  workL  I  hope  ihie 
is  a  burden  to  y^t  i  it  waa^  indesd,  one  of  the  greatest  hur* 
dens  of  myilife  to  seeea— ich  time  lesfe»i4ftt»  hear  so  mnch 
idle  taJkr  and  1»  be  living  in  a  lutinfions  waete  of  that 
whicl^  migjhl  hate  been  mnch  hettsr  beatewed.  I  had  not 
strength  eam^  to  break  through  thtot  wiUeh  eusteai  has 
impoeed  on  those  proirided  with  plentiful  bishoprics.  I 
pray  Go4  to  hely  you  to  find  a  decent  way  of  laying  them 
down. 

SIMON  PBTBR'S  SHIP. 
Snco'K  PxTita  was  the  Owner 

Of  a  goodly  barlt,  though  small ; 
He  to  his  snccessors  left  ner 

'  As  she  stood— a  fishing  yawh 

But  so  conning  fishers  were  they. 
And  to  great  their  booty  g<%w, 

That  ere  long  they  feond,  unless  tney 
^Mold  enlarge,  'twould  neret  du 

Hence  the  boat  t)eeanie  a  galleoD, 

Next  she  to  a  frigate  passed, 
Then,  with  deep  mouthed  thunder  bdlowing^ 

Bounced  a  man  of  war  at  kst. 

But,  alas !  acrazy  sheer  hulk, 
Of  each  true  blue  tar  the  sporty 

Now  is  all  von  may  see  of  her, 
Rotting  day  by  oay  in  port« 

Times  a  tlioosand  she's  been  iMel-haaled 

All  in  vain, — so  ao't  it  better 
To  skuttle  her  at  once,  and  take  to   , 

The  good  old  yawl  of  Simon  Peter. 

CuaxTK. 
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OAI. 

NO. 

AIR.« 
The  researches  of  modern  chemistry  hare  determiaed  that 
the  atmoq>here  is  not  a  uniform  fluid,  but  a  mixture  of  two 
prindpal  elastic  fluids,  with  a  few  others  in  rery  minute 
proportions,  and  that  it  holds  in solutioii  a  varying  (quantity 
of  watery  yapour.  The  oompoaition  of  one  iiundred  parts 
of  atmospherical  air,  fipeed  from  all  adtentitSens  mixture, 
is  seyenty-nlne  parts  of  a  gat  called  asotc^  trr  nitrogen ;  and 
twenty^me  parts  of  andth^  gas,  named  oxygen  gas.  At* 
mospherical  air  is  iiidispensably  necessary  for  the  breathing 
of  animals ;  and  atmospheric  air  may  alio  be  considered  as 
the  great  supporter  of  eembtistion;  though  inflemiitahle 
bodies  will  bum  In  some  other  |t>Ms,  ^et  tlese  gaees  areun<i 
cdmmon,  except  when  artificially  produced.  When,  by 
yariotiii  ntethdds  fohiiliar  to  chemists,  the  oxygenous  por- 
tion 0^  the  atmosphere  is  separated  fyoin  the  azotic,  it  is 
found  that  an  animal  (Hes ;  and  a  bumtng  b<jdy  is  extin. 
guished  in  azote:  we  hence  conclude  that  it  is  only  the 
oxygenous  part  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  fit  ft>r  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration  and  combustion.  Air  is,  by  these  pro- 
cesses, continually  becoming  more  and  more  unfit  for 
breathing.  It  is  a  curious,  but  difficult  subject  of  inresti. 
gation,  by  what  means  purity  is  restored  to  the  air,  and 
how  it  ooatiaues  to  be  fit  for  the  respiration  of  animals, 
though  exposed  to  many  sources  of  contamination.  It  is 
believed,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  functions  of  the  leaves 
of  plants.  When  they  are  exposed  to  the  bright  lights  of 
day,  they  are  continually  absorbing  the  carbon  of  the  caru 
bonic  acid  which  exists  in  the  air  imd  water  on  which  they 
feed,  and  giving  out  oxygen  gas.  By  this  means  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  preserved  with  wondeifully  little  vari- 


Thk  LAmcA.— Larch  timber  was  ^  first  intreduced  into 
this  eMmtry  by  the  late  Duke  of  AthoL  The  two  first 
trees  of  this  spMles  implanted  by  his  Grace  are  still  grow- 
ing  at  Dunkeld;  they  hare  been  transforred  from  the 
greenhoiMe  to  the  open  air,  and  are  said  to  be  magnificent 
specimens ;  although  some  of  their  offspring  grooving  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Blair,  hi  Scotland,  are  much  more  so, 
having  atttkied  the  height  ef  120  foet 


Chtmge  of  axil  in  mpathienU  fuestaru,  -^ir  that  has 
been  long  unchanged,  in  which  one  or  pnore  human  l>odics 
have  been  confined,  is  possessed  of  .qualities  highly  danger, 
ous  and  even  destructive  ^  as  we  see  .in  many  instances 
from  ^e  fovera  and  other  ailments  which  arise  in  jails^ 
ships,  and  other  con^ned  apartments.  Hence  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  free  ventilation  in  houses  of  every  de- 
scription ;  of  daily  admitting  a  thorough  current  of  air 
into  sleeping-rooms,  and  indeed  into  every  ropm  of  the 
house.  Prom  the  neglect  of  this  ventilation,  arises  the 
dangerous  end  malignant  fovers  in  tlie  confined  and  ill- 
ventUated  dwellings  in  the  doses,  alleys,  a^d  courts  of  large 
towns.  Since  attention  has  been  called  to  this  circumstance^ 
how  seldom  do  we  hear  of  the  ship  or  the  jail  liBver8« 
Though  the  fever,  which  was  formerly  so  fatal  in  ships  and 
jails,  ia  still  lamentably  prevalent  somewhere  or  other,  and 
though  we  still  hear  of  towns  or  tracts  of  territory  being 
visited  with  its  depopulating  scourge,  it  is  not  in  ships  or 
*ail8  that  it  is  suspected  to  take  its  rist^  bqt  in  the  abodes 
of  slothful  and  snualid  poverty,  where  ^o  judicious  and 
direeting  mind  enforces  the  necessity  of  ventilation  w4 
cleanliness. 

Even  in  the  apartment  where  a  patient  is  in  bed,  the 
fear  of  his  catching  cold  should  not  prevent  us  from  occa- 
sionally changing  the  air  of  It,  by  opening  the  doors  and 
windows  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to 
expose  the  sick  person  to  the  current  of  air,  but  closing  the 
curtains,  and  using  such  other  precautions  as  common  sense- 
will  readily  suggest. 

Meant  tf  pwifyinff  the  aik  /Vom  Coniagian. — ^There 
are  various  methods  practised,  to  correct  tlie  bad  air  in 
sick-ohambers,  and  If  possible,  to  destroy  its  power  of  pro. 
ducittg  diseases.  Morveauin  France  made  many  experi- 
ments on  the  best  means  of  disinfecting  the  air,  and  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  his  Chemistry,  gives  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments. Odorous  bodies,  as  benzoin,  aromatic  plants, 
&c  have  no  effect  whatever.  There  are  four  suhsUnces 
which  have  the  power  of  destroying  contagioos  matter  and 
•  rideBinU  <br  InvsUdi.  ScbMrasMcr,  pi^edlf— East  Wind*  psge  3g 
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of  purifying  tho  air,  riz.  acetic  acid,  or  rinegan,  nitric  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine.  Acetic  acid  cannot  easily  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
concentratioa,  to  be  employed  with  advantage.  Nitric 
acid  may  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  because  it 
is  almost  always  contaminated  with  nitrous  gas.  Muria- 
tic acid  and  chlorine  are  not  attended  with  these  incon. 
veniences  ;  the  last  deserves  tlie  preference,  because  it  acts 
with  greater  energy  and  rapidity. 

Air,  eoTuicUfred    with  reference   to-  the   cause,    the 
cure,    or    the    miUffaHon   of  diseateM* — Many  cireniii. 
stances  comnected  with  air,  which  chemistry  is  unable  to 
trace  or  explain,  are  much  to  be  attended  to  in  a  me*> 
^ical  point  of  view.     Under  the  article  ague,  we   have 
ah'eady  mentioned   the  bad  air   from    marshy  grounds; 
and  in  the  article  immediately  preceding,  we  have  stated 
the  danger  of  other  fevers  from,  the  malignant  effluvia  from 
imimal  bodies;  we  have  also  to  mention  that  the  air  seems 
to  carry  the    infection  of   other   diseases,   as  small.pox, 
measles,  hooping-cough,  scarlet-fever,  &c.     Some  of  these 
contagions,  as  the  small-pox,  taint  the  air  with  a  peculiar 
disagreeable  smell ;    but  in  general,  the  sense  perceives  no- 
thing different  from  common  air.     The  air  of  certain  places 
is  justly  supposed  to  have  an  influence  in  giving  a  tendency 
lo  certain  diseases,  or  even  to  bring  them  on.     Tlie  croup 
is  frequent  in  cold  damp  situations,  exposed  to  the  east 
wind,  or  near  the  sea.     The  sea  air  is  unfavourable  in  cer- 
iain  states  of  consumption  ;   or  in  affections  of  the  breast, 
Vvhich  would  probably  end  in  that  disease.       The  mild 
equable  air  of  the  country,  unloaded  with  the  endless  va- 
riety of  matters  mixing  with  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  is  favourable  to  recovery  from  many  ail- 
•   ments,  as  indigestion,  dropsy,  jaundice,  breast  complaints, 
asthmas,  the  wasting  disease  of  children,  as  also  to  that 
fteble  state  of  constitution  which  has  not  received  any  ap- 
propriate name.      It  is  remarkable  that  some  persons  in 
asthma  are  not  better  in  air  which  we  should  think  the 
purest.     Change  of  air,  even  to  a  worse,  has  been  found 
of  service  in  hooping-cough  ;    but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a 
cure  by  this  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  by  any  means  to  prevent  it  from  running  on  a 
considerable  time.     In  general,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
try  a  change  of  air,  till  the  cough  has  continued  distinctly 
at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks,  with  the  back  draught, 
.'    A  good  deal  of  the  influence  of  the  air  on  the  skin  and 
lungs  must  depend  on  its  degree  of  moisture  or  drj-iiess. 
Wlicn  there  is  much  watery  vapoiir  in  the  air,  it  is  less 
able  to  receive  more :  and  the  perspirable  matter  from  the 
skin  not  being  carried  off,  we  shall  appear  to  perspire  more, 
though  in  reality  the  perspiration  is  less.     In  like  manner, 
the  watery  vapour  which  is  continually  thrown  off  by  the 
lungs  is  not  carried  away  fast  enough  by  a  heavy  moist 
atmosphere ;    and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  colds, 
consumptions,  asthmas,  &c,  some  patients,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  or  mucous  exhaled  from  the 
lungs,  will  be  benefited  either  by  dry  air  or  the  contrary. 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  about 
ft  particular  spot  or  climate,  as  its  good  or  bad  effects  will 
vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  disease  in  each  parti- 
cular patient — Macaulay's  Medical  Dictionary, 

SCRAPS. 

,  Original  and  Selected. 

Anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.— -The  following 
Viecdote  may  help  to  show  that  Sir  Walter  had  at  times  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  own  dignity.  The  writer  of  this 
kad  often  occasion,  in  the  coarse  of  businese,  to  write  to 
blnu  On  one  occasien  he  sent  Sir  Walter  a  card,  fiutened 
with  a  wafer.  Sir  Walter  immediately  retunMd  it,  folded 
inside  out,  with  a  cross  at  the  wafer,  and  this  pithy  reply, 
**  I  am  not  a  particular  man,  but  I  detest  wafers." 

The  Author  of  the  Cork-Law  Rhymes Elliott 

was  bom  rather  more  than  fifty  years  since,  in  a  village 
near  the  town  of  ^leffield.  There, — ^we  use  his  own  strong 
words,  and  none  can  be  found  so  fit, — he  is  still  «  a  dealer 
in  steel,  working  hard  every  day  ;  literally  labouring  with 
headend  hands,  and  alas!  with  my  heart  tool    If  you 


think  the  steel-trade,  in  tlicse  profitless  days,  is  not  a  heavy, 
hard-working  trade,  come  and  break  out  a  ton."  A  nun 
of  his  knowledge  and  energy  was  not  likely  to  ronam  tW 
mere  \vorkman  of  another.  Elliott,  though  labouring  witfc 
his  hands  and  head,  is  his^own  master,  as  well  aa  his  chiJ. 
dren's  provider.  But  we  must  briefly  advert  to  his  origin 
and  his  youth.  His  father,  a  man  of  education  and  of 
great  natural  humour,  was  a  commercial  clerk  in  an  irao 
establishment,  and  also  a  Jacobin, — the  name  given  ia 
those  days  to  the  friends  of  liberty  by  the  artifice  of  its  ew- 
mies,  and  meant  to  express  the  last  degree  of  whatever  was 
ruffianly  and  opprobrious.  *'  He  was,"  hia  son  writes,  "  a 
Jacobin,  marked  asjsuch,  and  hunted,  literally  hunted  oot 
of  society  on  that  account.  The  yeomanry  used  to  amuse 
themselves,  periodically,  by  backing  their  horses  thixHigh 
his  wuidows.  I,**  says  Elliott^  «  /  have  not  fargoUcn.  the 
English  Reign  of  Terror  ;  there  you  have  the  source  of 
my  political  tendencies.".  This  holds  in  thousands  of  in. 
stances  besides  that  of  Mr.  Elliott.  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs  of  freedom,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  has  heen  the 
fruitful  seed  of  Hberty  in  this.  The  chUdren  of  the  perse- 
cutcd  then,  are  an^ong  the  most  determined  of  the  Radicals 
now.—rair*  Edinburgh  MagoMtne. 

Concise  and  Striking — A  woman  who  UtelT  ebow- 
cd  the  house  and  pictures  at  Easton  Newton,  near  Totrces. 
ter,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pomiiret,  expressed  herself  in 
these  words :^«ThU  picture  is  Sir  Robert  Tamer;  he 
lived  m  the  country,  twk  care  of  his  estate  bmlt  this  house 
and  paid  for  it;  managed.  weU,  saved  money,  and  died  rich. 
That  18  his  son ;  he  was  made  a  Lord,  spent  his  estate,  and 
died  a  beggar." 

INQHESTS  EXTRAORDIVART. 

Found  dead,  a  rat_no  case  could  svre  he  haider, 

Verdict— Confined  a  week  in  EIdon*t  larder. 

Died,  Sir  Charles  Wethertll's  laundresv  honest  Sue, 

Verdict — Ennui — bo  little  work  to  do 

Figaro  in  London. 
%w  J^ll^^F  WAtwirr-TRSs — A  cottager  at  Warsop,  near 
2n  J!i «  .  "^  !^^^^^  'f***  «  walont-tree  in  hit  pos-eision, 
60,000  ripe  wahittts.  aHowiog,  as  they  are  ummIIv  poW,  wix 
score  to  the  hundred,  part  of  which  he  sold  at  ooe  skillioe  |ier 
bnndred,  and  the  remainder  tenpence ;  therefare,  oalouUHnc 
the  whole  60,000  to  be  sold  at  tenpen^  only,  the  twe  prodored, 
at  ihat  rate,  L.25.  It  must  also  he  underntood,  that,  in  the 
pickhng  (season,  when  eieen,  some  thouMnds  were  also  gatWred, 
which  are  not  rei^koned  in  tfTe  above  calculation. 

Domestic  YEAkr.-^-ladies  who  sri  in  the'  hsbit  of  making 
domertic  bread,  cake*  ice,,  are  iofarnKd;  that  Jber  esn  easily 
manufacture  t})eir  own  yewt.  by  attendieg  to  the  folbwin^ 
directions :  Boil  one  pound  of  gpod  floor,  a  onarfer  of  a  poood 
of  brown  sugr.  ^nd  a  little  salt,  in  two  |raUeii<  of  water,  for 
one  hour.  When  milk  warm,  bottIe.it  and  cork  it  clow.  It 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  t«rf  ntv-fonr  hours.  One  pint  of  this  reast 
will  make  eighteen  pounds  of  bread. 
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HOLYDAY  RAMBLES. 
Na  V. 
TBB  HLD«N  HILI4 — Ckmtinued, 
To  the  CowdenknotDesirehBd'last  week  conduct- 
ed oar  dear  pupils^  ranged  lovingly  around  ws,  on 
tke  higbest  and  western  summit  of  the  Eiidon 
Hills.  We  there  saw  where  the  Leader  fell  into 
''Tweed's  Mr  flood;"  let  us  now  trace  the 
Leader  upwards.  That  is  the  smoke  of  Earls- 
town^  anciently  Ereeldoune,  the  dwelling  of 
Thomas  tke  Rhymer;  where  the  ruins  of  his 
tower  or  cattle  are  still  pointed  out^  with  rever. 
ence  due.  In  him^  as  in  the  mighty  men  of 'eld — 
_— —  the  hononrM  name 
Of  pTOpbet  and  of  poet  was  the  same. 
And  though  the  march  of  intellect  has  somewhat 
diverted  the  current  of  legendary  education  in 
SeotLand,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  every 
Scottish  bom  child  knows  of  True  Thomas.  We 
have  traced  his  works  and  his  sayings  to  the  re- 
laotest  parts  of  the  Highlands.  His  vaticinations 
aad  wonderful  performances  would  *  fill  a  volume. 
Every  body  knows  that  his  extraordinary  powers 
were  derived  from  the  Queen  of  Fairy  Land>  to 
whom  he  is  still  a  thrall ;  and  that,  when  he  has 
dree'd  hie  weird,  he  will  return  to  middle  earth. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  time  of  the  accomplishment 
of  his  penance  is  at  hand,  for  Scotland  never  had 
more  need  of  a  wise  and  powerful  leader  and 
^mpion  than  now.  True  Thomas,  by  the  side  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  might  stead  us  much  iu  the 
new  Parliamaqt. 

Though  the  name  of  the  Rhymer  is  diffused 
over  all  the  l^^ndary  traditions  of  Scotland,  it  is 
about  the  Eiidon  hills,  where  he  spoke  *'  the  word 
of  power,"  that  his  fame  is  concentrated.  Every 
hamlet  and  brook  hereabouts  has  its  couplet,  its 
tale,  and  story, — ^nearly  as  well  remembered  as  those 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  towers  of  Abbots- 
ford  will  be,  five  hundred  years  hence,  unless  jBie/a 
before  then  give  our  g^be  a  hitch.  The  eastern 
base  of  the  mountain,  on  which  we  stand,  is  the 
]>elpho8  of  Scotland.  The  Eildorutree  Stane 
stands  here  a  monument,  whkh  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  Eildon-4ree,  beneath  which,  like  a 
patnareh  of  antiquity,  the  Rhymer  g^ve  forth  his 
oracular  and  mysterious  sayings  and  responses.  It 
if  BeigiBboiured   by  the  Bogle  Bum,  which,  for 


aught  we  know,  may  still  be  haunted  by  such  un- 
earthly visitants  as  those  who  attended  True 
Thomas. 

But  turn  we  from  obscure  and  misty  tradition  to 
the  living  beauty  of  Teviotdale,  lying  before  us  in 
all  its  glory,  an  expanse  of  twenty  miles  square, 
beautifully  diversified  by  knoll  and  glade,  meadow 
and  stream,  groves  and  farm-houses,  mansions 
(not  too  fine),  and  all  that  renders  a  fair  broad 
Scottish  strath  delightful.  We  cannot  now  stop  to 
.  reckon  up  all  that  Leyden,  and  Pringle,  and  many 
others,  have  said  and  sung  in  its  praise.  So  here 
— unwire  that  cork,  and  in  one  word— . 

The  lasses  of  TibbydtUe  ! 
Eoho^IhA  lasMS  of  Tibbydale  I 

Now  recall  we  our  vagrant  thoughts,  and  in  all 
humility  look  down  on  Eiidon  Hall  at  our  feet 
there,  and  commanding  so  glorious  a  prospect  over 
the  vale  of  the  Te'iot.  And  there  beyond  it  stands 
Bowden,  or  Bothie-den,  a  hamletship  as  ancient  as 
Melrose  Abbey  its  venerable  self.  And  there  is 
the  Kirk,  and  the  Manse,  and  there  again  Mox- 
pople,  the  residence  of  the  author  of  Damley  and 
Richelieu, — and  of  Charlemagne  that  is,  and  The 
String  of  Pearls  ihBt  titinil  he»  Have  not  we,  too, 
dear  reader,  been  stringing  pearls— a  pleasanter 

trade  than  casting  them  before ;  but  you  know 

the  saying.  A  little  to  the  south-east  of  this,  you 
may  perceive  the  village  of  Newton ;  and  then, 
nearly  opposite  Dryburgh  Lessuden,  with  its  ro. 
mantic  shelving  banks  hanging  over  the  Tweed, 
and  the  famous  St.  Boswell's  Green,  of  whose  ca- 
ravansaries  and  great  annual  sheep  fair  all  the 
world  has  heard.  Then,  again,  a  little  westward, 
we  have  the  village  of  Midholm,  and  Liliesleaf, 
near  which  the  stream  with  the  tantalizing  name 
of  the  Ale  Water,  joins  the  Teviot  at  Ancrum ; 
beyond  are  the  Minto  Hills,  the  invisible  Teviot 
almost  laving  their  feet ;  and  southward  Rubislaw 
rises  majestically  from  the  plain,  a  noble  though 
somewhat  aristocratic-looking  mountain,  permit, 
ting  none  other  to  elbow  it,  though  its  beacon 
blamed  fSar  and  red  on  the  night  of  the  Reform, 
Jubilee.  Now  we  travel  on  in  this  direction,  till 
Dunyon  Hill  looks  over  Jedburgh,  and  "  the  siL 
van  Jed ;"  and  on  still,  until  the  lofly  range  of 
the  Cheviots  bounds  the  southern  horizon.  There 
is  Cheviot  hhnself,  the  ''  monarch  of  all  he  iur« 
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veys" — Abroad,  deep,  massy>  and  even  9ublime>  in 
his  Alpine  grandeur.  There,  again,  farther  west  is 
Carter  Fell,  ov£r  which  the  foray  often  raged  into 
£ngl|tnd.  We  pass  the  PenieUheuch,  or  Panier^ 
heuch,  where  the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian  ha^ 
erected  a  monument  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
WelUngtoi^;  considering  all  such  places  at  pre- 
sent as  within  the  Debateable  Land.  Better  do  we 
love  to  gaze  on  the  conglomerated  heights  to  the 
southwest,  and  at  the  head  of  Liddesdale  ;  and  be- 
yond to  those  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway,  fading  in- 
to haze.  They  recall  to  us  Dandy  Dinmont*s  pasto- 
ral farm,  and  his  ride  homeward  from  Stagshaw. 
Bank  Fair ;  and  his  reception,  and  the  dressing 
of  his  wounds,  and  his  gallantry  and  generosity, 
and  fidelity  in  friendship.  Coming  back  to  the  Duke's 
monument,  we  recall  the  battle  of  ATicrum  Moor, 
fought  near  the  Duke's  present  station,  by  tactics 
very  di£ferent  from  those  which  gained  Waterloo. 
There  the  Douglas  (Earl  Angus)  ranges  his  spear- 
men in  the  flat,  to  wait  the  assault  of  Evers  and 
Latoun,  as  they  hurry  down  yon  height ;  Norman 
Leslie  and  the  Fife-men  support  the  Douglas  in 
receiving  them,  and  the  tide  of  battle  is  stayed  ; 
the  Scotch  becoming  in  turn  the  assailants.  The 
scene  of  battle  is  at  least  nine  or  ten  miles  from 
where  we  stand,  the  time  three  hundred  years 
back, — yet  gazing  on  it,  and  remembering  the  ex- 
clamation of  Earl  Angus,  how  livingly  it  comes 
before  us  !  A  heron,  roused  by  the  noise  of  the 
conflict,  flew  from  the  marsh,  and  soared  away 
above  the  combatants.  "  Oh  that  my  good  white 
hawk  were  here !"  cried  the  Douglas,  "  that  we 
might  all  yoke  at  once  !"    But — 

«  Adieu  to  bonny  Teviotdale, 

And  Cheviota  mountains  blue  !** 
We  turn  in  another  direction,  and  look  west  over 
the  multitudinous  hills  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles- 
shire, pointing  out  to  you  the  most  remarkable 
peaks  and  ridges.  There  is  the  Three  Brethren 
Cairn,  rising  over  the  Tweed  at  Yair,  another  of 
the  delicious  nooks  of  this  river ;  and  there,  oppo- 
site to  Selkirk,  is  Peat  Law;  and  beyond,  the 
broad-backed,  elephantine  Minchmuir,  many  a 
rugged,  steep  defile,  and  fantastic  summit,  hid 
from  us,  though  visible  from  it,  as  by  the  Cheese. 
WELL  the  wayfarer  journeys  from  Yarrow-ford  over 
to  Traquair;  this  Monit  Meg  of  the  southland 
mountains  occupjdng  the  entire  space  lying  be- 
tween  those  celebrated  places.  There,  also,  is 
Newhouse  Height,  and  "  the  fair  Dodhead,"  and  the 
hill  of  Deloraine,  and  Oilman's  Law, — and,  rising 
between  the  vale  of  Ettrick  and  that  of  Yarrow,  ■ 
Thirlestane  Heights,  and  over  away  those  of  Buc 
cleuch.  And  again,  in  the  north-west,  Windlestrae 
Law,  and  the  picturesque  heights  of  Innerleithen, 
and  those  of  all  Peebles,  shire  to  its  northern  and 
western  verge.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,  so 
turn  we  homeward,  to  the  hills  opposite  us  on  the 
Gala  Water,  with  which  we  could  almost  shake 
hands.  And  see  how  fine  the  opening  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Gala,  and  the  woods  and  pastures  of 
Torwoodlee.    Lower  down  is  the  snug,  thriving. 


spirited  town  of  Galashiels,  where  stout-hearted 
reformers  to  a  man,  are  giving  their  honest  votes 
to  Mr.  Pringle  of  Clifton ;  not  because  he  is 
Mr.  Pringle  of  Clifton — for  that  matter  they 
might  like  half  a  dozen  other  Mr.  Pringles  quite 
as  well — ^but  because  he  promises  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  to  be  a  faithful  guardian 
and  representative  of  their  interests.  Under  the 
town,  the  stream  of  the  Gala,  which  gives  name 
to  the  most  exquisite  of  the  Scottish  melodies,  falls 
into  the  Tweed ;  and  up  from  it,  at  the  ford,  near 
the  «H)nfluence,  hid  from  us,  but  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  rises  Abbotsford,  low  in  situation  relatively, 
yet  standing  on  a  gentle  slope,  hidden  on  one  side 
by  the  peninsulated  banks  which  divide  the- 
Tweed  and  Gala,  and  on  the  other  by  banks  and 
slopes  around  the  mansion  itself.  From  where  we 
stand,  it  is,  as  we  said,  invisible ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
so  till  one  is  quite  upon  it,  from  all  points  save 
the  ford  below  the  house.  Abbotsford  has  been 
called  "  a  romance  in  stone  and  lime."  It  is, 
however,  only  a  specimen  of  the  modem  Grotliic 
romance  of  architecture.  Better  far  do  we  like 
Sir  Walter's  taste  in  the  real  romance — in  poesies, 
legends,  humanities,  than  in  constructing  castel- 
lated buildings.  His  finest  castles,  if  not  in  the 
air,  were  either  in  remote  distance,  or  in  illimit- 
able space.  They  were  Tullyveolan  and  Tillie- 
tudlem,  EUangowan  and  Kenilworth.  But  this 
was  the  home  of  his  pride  and  his  affection,  and 
let  all  look  on  it  with  reverence. 

Though  we  cannot  from  our  'vantage  ground 
see  the  edifice,  the  demesne  lies  under  our  eye, 
stretching  from  Kaetide,  that  house  on  the  ridge 
among  the  firs,  to  the  moorland  height  of  Bawden 
3f tttr,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  that  high.lying>. 
piece  of  water  which  you  see  shimmering,  and  which 
is  with  much  propriety  named  CatUdehieULoch.  As 
far  as  the  estate  extends,  it  is  redeemed  from  a 
state  of  wilderness  and  barrenness,  and  abundant- 
ly covered  with  young  and  thriving  plantation.  It 
requires  a  few  generations  fully  to  develop  the 
ideas  of  a  planter  and  creator  of  woods.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  a  greater  and  more  original  designer 
in  woods,  than  in  stone,  though  a  little  eccentric 
in  both.  He  followed  his  own  plan  in  peopling 
his  moors  with  young  vegetable  life,  and  that  plan 
was,  to  follow  Nature  as  closely  as  Art  ever  can  do. 
He  planted  clumps,  masses,  grand  sweeping  linee 
of  waving  woods;  and  scattered  groups,  groves, 
and  thickets,  which  will  yet  tell  on  these  hills ; 
and  he  built  Modem  Gothic,  a  Scotch  Strawberry 
Hill.  At  present,  the  principal  charm  of  Abbots* 
ford  is  that  it  was  his  abode. 

Now,  call  we  home  our  ranging  eye%  and  £z 
them  as  on  a  cynosure,  as  near  Abbotsford  as  pea* 
sible.  Near  it,  though  not  under  its  wing,  ia 
Chirfewood,  a  sweet  cottage,  which  has  been  ten- 
anted by  a  succession  of  literary  men,  and  has  for 
some  years  formed  the  retreat  of  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review.  There,  again,  is  Huntly  Bunu 
But  more  inviting  than  eiUier  of  these  residences, 
is  Darnick,  a  beautiful  old^-Engli^h-looking  village 
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of  the  days  of  merry  England.  Darnick  is  sur- 
rounded and  intersected  with  gardens  and  orchards 
•^a  place  of  snug  white  cottages,  mossy  pales^ 
little  wickets,  and  nice  by-paths,  with  roses, 
evergreens,  and  beehives ;  mossy  and  herbaceous, 
teeming  with  all  pleasant  sights,  and  delightful 
scents,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  ''  Our  Village" 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And  why  should  we  forget 
Gatton-side — ^that  straggling  village  over  from  us, 
yet  more  rural  and  picturesque  than  Darnick,  and 
equally  snug?  And  there  is  the  chain-bridge  con- 
liecting  Gatton-side  M-ith  Melrose  ;  and  to  the  east 
of  it,Allers]ie,the  residence  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
philosopher,  or  Knightof  the  Guelphic  order,  and,  we 
believe,  first  in  the  list  of  that  literary  and  scientific 
band  of  knighthood  since  Sir  John  Leslie  has 
died  without  issue.  \Vliat  could  have  tempted  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  this  preposterous  dubbing,  to 
which  he  never  would  have  submitted  in  his  own 
person,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but,  casting 
a  hasty,  sweeping,  farewell  glance  over  the  north- 
em  points  of  this  grand  panorama,  Lauderdale, 
and  the  Lammermuir  range,  of  which,  from  our 
old  Mid. Lothian  Roman  Camp,  we  surveyed  the 
other  side,  we  just  nod  over  to  Friarshall,  Lang, 
lee,  and  the  Pavilion,  and  soberly  descend  to  Mel- 
rose town,  and  to  the  nearer  examination  of  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  that  Abbey  on  which  we  have  been 
all  day  long  casting  many  a  furtive  glance.  It  is  a 
clear  afternoon,  and  the  moon  near  the  full.  Din- 
ner will  not  occupy  many  hours ;  and,  while  it  is  pre. 
paring,  we  shaU  make  survey  the  first.  For  survey 
the  second,  we  all  know  the  hour,  and  the  guide  too. 

If  thou  wooldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild  but  to  flont  the  ruins  grey. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light*8  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruiii'd  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o*er  the  dead  man*a  grave, 

Then  go — ^but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David*8  ruinM  pile; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  &irl 

ON  ITINERATING  LIBRARIE& 

Thv  following  inquiries  were  lately  made  to  me  respect. 
ing  the  plan  of  the  East  Lothian  itinerating  libraries, — the 
replies  may  perhaps  suggest  some  useful  information  to  per. 
tons  who  are  disposed  to  introduce  the  plan  into  their  neigh- 
boarhood.  I  shall  also  be  happy  to  give  any  additional 
Ififormation  coneeming  that  economical  mode  of  diffusing 
knowledge  to  any  person  who  may  wish  it 

Q^  1.  How  many  itinerating  divisions  of  fifty  volumes 
would  be  desirable  to  form  one  library? 

For  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  itinerating  libra- 
ries, four  or  five  divisions  would  be  a  very  good  beginning, 
or  evoB  fower.  If  that  number  were  stationed  each  for 
two  fMTS  in  a  places  it  would  be  eight  or  ten  years  before 
they  went  the  circuit,  and  in  that  time  it  is  probable  as 
many  more  divisions  would  be  added  to  the  establishment. 
Ten  or  twetre  divisions  conld  be  easily  managed  by  one 
perMMiy  who  foil  an  intereiC  in  the  plan ;   and  it  would  be 


better  to  divide  the  labour  by  different  sets  all  over  the 
country,  than  to  oppress  an  individual  with  a  large  esta- 
blishment. I  prefer  the  divisions  being  two  years  in  a 
place  to  a  shorter  period  ;  as  at  first  the  lighter  and  more 
entertaining  reading  is  chiefly  in  demand,  and  were  the 
books  changed  every  year,  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  too 
strong  a  taste  being  formed  for  amusing  works ;  but  when 
it  is  stationed  for  two  years,  the  readers  have  time  to  read 
the  more  solid  and  usefiU  books. 

Q.  2.  At  about  what  expense  can  each  division  be  pro. 
cured  ? 

I  think  a  division  of  fifty  volumes  bound,  or  half  bound, 
with  book-case,  catalogue,  labels,  advertisements,  and  issu- 
ing book,  may  be  procured  for  from  L.10  to  L.12 ;  but  the 
cost  will  depend  very  much  on  the  kind  of  books  wanted, 
and  their  being  recently  published.  Very  good  divisions 
might  be  selected  for  from  K8  to  L.IO.  As  perhaps  the 
principal  hinderance  to  the  introduction  of  itinerating  lib. 
raries  has  been  the  trouble  of  setting  on  foot  the  first  divi. 
sions,  I  would  be  willing  to  superintend  grattdtously  the 
getting  up  any  number  of  divisions,  with  the  necessary  ap. 
paratus,  which  any  individual  or  society  may  wish,  and 
to  procure,  at  the  wholesale  prices,  any  books  they  may 
require. 

Q.  3.  At  about  what  expense  per  annum  may  each  divi. 
sion  be  kept  in  repair  ? 

If  the  books  are  bound,  or  half  bound  at  first,  I  suppose 
five  shillings  per  annum  would  both  keep  them  in  repair 
and  supply  any  volumes  which  may  be  lost,  and  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  get  the  reader  to  replace ;  if  the  books 
are  in  boards  with  linen  backs,  seven  or  nine  shillings  a- 
year  will  repair  and  bind  them  as  they  require. 

Q»  4.  How  long,  with  care,  may  such  books  last  ? 

Part  of  our  b<M>ks  hart  been  in  active  circulation  for 
eighteen  years,  as  at  the  commencement  they  were  used  as 
a  Sunday-school  library ;  and  forty  volumes  out  of  fifty  are 
yet  fit  for  circulation,  and  will  last  a  few  years  longer,  so 
that  twenty  years  may  be  considered  the  period  they  will  last. 

In  forming  an  establishment  of  itinerating  libraries,  I 
would  recommend  the  raising  as  much  money  from  the 
ftiends  of  the  institution,  as  would  purchase  four  or  five 
divisions  to  begin  with,  and  that  they  be  placed  in  different 
stations,  with  an  intimation  that  if  Uie  books  are  well  read, 
they  will  be  succeeded  by  other  divisions  every  second  year ; 
that  during  the  first  year  they  will  be  issued  to  any  person 
who  will  pay  one  penny  a-volume  for  reading  it ;  that  in 
the  second  year  they  will  be  issued  gratuitously  to  any 
person  above  twelve  years  of  age,  who  will  take  care  of 
them.  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  allow  gratui. 
tons  reading,  as  there  are  many  young  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  even  a  penny  a-volume ;  and  others  are  not 
willing  to  pay  until  a  taste  for  reading  is  formed  in  them. 

As  another  means  of  raising  funds  and  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  I  would  recommend  that,  after 
its  conunencement,  all  the  new  books  should  be  kept  for  at 
least  one  year,  for  the  use  of  annual  subscribers  of  five  shil- 
lings, or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  thought  proper.  I 
adopted  this  plan  in  1822.  Previous  to  that  period,  the 
greatest  number  of  our  annual  subscribers  was  eight ;  they 
now  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  be* 
sides  adding  largely  to  our  funds,  this  measure  hat  introdu. 
ced  into  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  families  of  the  district,  a  number  of  religious 
and  useftil  publications.  I  have  allowed  these  subscribers 
the  privilege  of  recommending  books,  to  double  the  amount 
of  their  subscriptions,  on  condition  that  they  are  not)  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion or  morals ;  this  privilege  has  been  used  by  them  with 
great  discretion,  and  they  have  frequently  asdsted  me  in 
procuring  very  proper  books. 

In  consequence  of  our  having  a  number  of  subscriben 
at  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Dunbar  and  North  Berwick, 
new  books  are  purchased  with  their  own  subscriptions  for 
the  use  of  these  stations ;  besides  which,  the  new  books  that 
have  been  one  year  at  Haddington,  are  sent  to  North  Ber- 
wick and  Dunbar,  so  as  to  be  double  the  value  of  their  lob* 
scriptions ;  and  the  new  books  which  have  been  at  Dunbar 
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and  North  Berwick,  arc  kept  another  year  for  the  Had. 
dington  subscribers.  By  this  arrangement,  all  the  sub- 
scribers have  access  to  many  more  volumes  than  their  own 
subscriptions  would  have  purchased.  And  after  this  they 
are  formed  into  divisions  for  general  circulation.  In  a 
large  town,  as  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  a  similar  plan  might 
be  followed,  by  placing  divisions  within  the  reach  of  the 
diflferent  squares  and  streets  of  the  genteel  population,  many 
of  whom,  I  am  persuaded)  would  subscribe  for  the  use  of  the 
books  for  the  younger  branches  of  their  femilies,  as  well  as 
for  themselves. 

As  it  is  of  much  importance  to  gratify  the  annual  sub- 
scribers with  the  books  they  wish  to  read,  as  early  as  possi. 
ble,  in  the  issuing-book  for  them,  I  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  writing  the  name  of  the  book  on  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  writing  the  name  of  the  borrower  below  it,  with  the 
date  when  the  volume  is  issued ;  and  as  a  volume  is  fre- 
quently called  for  when  some  person  has  it,  I  also  enter  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  want  it,  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  when  it  comes  in,  it  is  immediately  sent  to  them,  and 
Ihe  date  is  affixed  to  their  name.  By  this  means  some  vo- 
lumes  are  never  permitted  to  stand  idle  in  the  book-shelf. 
The  issuing-book  for  the  general  readers  is  more  easily  kept 
The  names  of  the  usual  readers  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  the  number  of  the  book  is  marked  opposite  their 
name,  and  under  a  column  for  the  month  in  which  they  are 
issued ;  and  when  they  are  returned,  the  number  is  merely 
crossed.  It  is  very  useful  to  call  in  all  the  books  once  a- 
year  for  examination,  and  to  get  repaired  those  which  re- 
quire it. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  require  any  entry  money  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  first  annual  subscription,  as  it  is  usually  a  hin- 
derance  to  new  subscribers.  When  an  addition  to  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  new  books  is  printed,  which  should  be  once 
a-year,  if  it  is  sent  gratuitously  to  the  respectable  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  will  usually  proairc  more  new 
subscribers  than  will  pay  the  expense  of  printing  it. 

Besides  the  subscriptions  from  individuals,  we  have  had 
occasional  donations  to  the  East  Lothian  Itinerating  Libra- 
ries from  different  missionary  societies,  formed  within  the 
district.  As  the  libraries  have  much  of  the  nature  of  a. 
Home  Missionary  institution,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  plan  by 
which  such  societies  can  promote  the  inteiests  of  religion, 
at  so  little  expense,  and  in  so  inolfeiisive  a  manner,  as  by 
supporting  itinerating  libraries  in  their  respective  district^ 
by  applying  a  part  of  their  funds  to  this  purpose,  and  there, 
by  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  at  home.  This  would 
ultimately  increase  their  funds  for  foreign  objects,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  their  subscribers. 

Although  the  principal  object  of  the  East  Lothian  Itiner- 
ating  Libraries  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  we 
have  introduced  a  number  of  volumes  on  all  branches  of 
knowledge  which  we  could  procure,  of  a  plain  and  popular 
natui«  ;  and  this,  I  am  persuaded,  has  made  the  institution 
much  more  popular,  and  also  increased  the  number  of  re- 
ligious  books  which  have  been  read. 

Much  of  the  success  of  such  institutions  will  depend  on 
the  zeal  of  the  librarians,  and  on  their  acting  gratuitously ; 
and  also  by  giving  a  moderate  degree  of  publicity  to  the 
plan,  by  reports,  catalogues,  and  advertisements. 
Samuel  Brown. 
Manager  of  the  East  Lothian  Itinerating 
Libraries,  Haddington. 
[This  was  written  some  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Brown  has 
now,  we  doubt  not,  farther  progress  to  report.] 


THE  QUAKERS  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

A  BRIEF    STATEMENT 

Of  the  Reatons  xthy  the  ReHgioiu  Society  of  Friends  oi- 
jcct  to  the  Payment  of  Tithes,  and  other  Demands  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Nature, 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  has  now  existed  in  this 
country  for  nearly  two  centuries  as  a  distinct  Christian  com- 
munity. Amongst  other  circumstances  by  which  we 
havf  betn  distinguished  from  onr  fellow  profetiori  of  the 


Christian  name,  has  been  an  objection,  founded  on  a  tcmpli*' 
of  conscience,  to  the  payment  of  tithes,,  and  other  dcmawdb 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Apprehending  that  the  iao- 
tives  of  our  conduct  herein  are  not  generally  well  under- 
stood, and  anxiously  desiring  also  that  oar  own  memberv 
may  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  to  act  consistently 
with  our  Christian  profession,  we  think  it  right,  at  tbft 
present  time,  briefly  to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  our  testi- 
monj  on  this  important  subject. 

We  have  uniformly  entertained  the  belief,  on  the  autlio- 
rity  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  when,  in  the  fdlness  of  time, 
according  to  the  all-wise  purposes  of  God,  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  appeared  personally  upon  the  earth.  He  in- 
troduced a  dispensation  pure  and  spiritual  in  its  charac- 
ter. He  taught,  by  his  own  holy  example  and  divine  pre- 
cepts, that  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  without  pe- 
cuniary remuneration.  As  the  gift  is  fne,  the  exerciae  of 
it  is  to  be  free  also :  the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  those  only 
who  are  called  of  God  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  ^irit ; 
who,  in  their  preaching,  as  well  as  in  their  dreumspect 
lives  and  conversation,  are  giving  proof  of  this  calL  The 
forced  maintenance  of  the  ministei^s  of  religion  is,  in  our 
view,  a  violation  of  those  great  privileges  which  God,  in 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  bestowed  upon  the  human  race, 
when  He  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  the  world,  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  and  guide  mankind  into  all 
truth. 

Our  blessed  Lord  put  an  end  to  that  priesthood,  and  to 
all  "ithose  ceremonial  usages  connected  therewith,  which 
were  before  divinely  ordained  under  the  Law  of  Moses. 
The  present  system  of  tithes  was  not  in  any  way  instituted 
by  Him,  our  Holy  Head,  and  High  Pdest,  the  great  Chris- 
tian Lawgiver.  It  liad  no  existence  in  the  purest  and 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  but  was  gradually  iAtrodnoed, 
as  superstition  and  apostacy  spread  over  professing  Chris- 
tendom, and  was  subsequently  enforced  by  legal  anthority. 
And  it  ifurther  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  enforcing  as  due 
« to  God  and  the  Holy  Church,^  a  tithe  upon  the  pr^uce  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  herds  of  the  fidd, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  a  Divine 
institution  appointed  only  for  a  time,  but  which  was  abro- 
gated by  the  coming  in  the  flesh  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  vesting  of  power  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  king, 
assisted  by  his  council,  whereby  articles  of  belief  have  been 
framed  for  the  adoption  of  his  subjects,  and  under  which 
the  support  of  the  teachers  of  these  articles  is  enforced,  is, 
in  our  judgment,  a  procedure  at  variance  with  the  whole 
scope  and  design  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as  it  violates  the  rights 
of  private  judgment,  so  it  interferes  with  that  responsibility 
by  which  man  is  bound  to  his  Creator. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  stated,  we  of 
course  conscientiously  object  also  to  all  demands  made 
upon  us  in  lieu  of  tithes.  We  likewise  object  to  what  are 
termed  Easter-dues,  demands  originally  made  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  continued  in  the  Protestant  (Hinrch 
of  England,  for  services  which  we  cannot  receive.  We 
also  object  to  Mortaries,  sums  applied  for  and  still  enforc- 
ed in  some  places,  as  due  to  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  on 
the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family.  Neither  do  we  find,  in 
the  example  or  precepts  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  any  authority  for  these  claims,  or  others  <^  a 
kindred  nature,  which  all  had  their  origin  in  times  of  the 
darkness  and  corruption  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
we  further  consider,  that  to  be  compelled  to  unite  in  the 
support  of  buildings,  where  a  mode  of  religious  worship  is 
observed  in  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  unite,  and  in 
paying  for  appurtenances  attached  to  that  mode  of  worship 
from  which  we  alike  dissent,  is  subversive  of  that  freedom 
which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  conferred  upon  alL 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these 
considerations,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  re- 
fuse active  compliance  with  all  ecclesiastical  demands 
which  have  bfen  made  upon  us ;  or  to  be  parties  to  any 
compromise  whereby  the  payment  of  them  is  to  be  insnrsd. 
That  this  conduct  has  not  arisen  from  a  conttunacions 
spirit,  we  trust  the  general  chai-acter  of  our  proceedings 
will  amply  testify.    Aad  ws  tnist  also  that  it  wiU  be 
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tvftdily  admitted,  that  political  considerations  hare  not 
gqiyerntdonr  reUgiont  Society,  bat  that  we  have  been  actu. 
atcd  by  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain,  in  the  sight  of  God 
Slid  man,  a  conscientious  testimony  to  the  freedom  and  spi. 
ritaality  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
enlargement  of  bis  kingdom  upon  earth. 

In  their  support  of  these  views,  onr  pions  predecessors 
underwent  many  and  grievons  sufferings,  which  they  bore 
with  Christian  meelcness  and  patience. 

•  ••••• 

Sedng  that  we  have,  as  a  religions  society,  invariably 
made,  on  this  sabject,  an  open  confession  before  men,  we 
earnestly  desire  that  we  may  all  steadfastly  adhere  to  the 
oris^inal  grounds  of  onr  testimony;  nor  allow  ourselves  to 
'ht  led  away  by  any  feelings  of  a  party  spirit,  or  suffier  any 
motives  of  an  inferior  character  to  take  tlie  place  of  those 
which  are  purely  Christian.  May  none  amongst  us  shrink 
from  the  fbithful  and  upright  support  of  our  Christian  be- 
lief but  through  the  grace  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  seek 
after  that  meek  disposition,  in  which  our  Society  has  uni- 
formly thought  it  right  to  maintain  this  testimony,  and 
which  we  desire  may  ever  characterize  ns  as  a  body.  It 
becomes  us  all,  when  thus  conscientiously  refusing  a  com- 
plianoe  with  the  law  of  the  land,  to  do  it  in  that  peaceable 
spirit  of  which  our  Lord  has  left  us  so  blessed  an  example. 
May  we  all  be  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  this  meeeing,  given  forth  in  the  year  1759,  <<  to  demon, 
strate,  by  our  whole  conduct  and  conversation,  that  we 
really  sufilBr  for  oonsdencc-sake,  and  keep  close  to  the 
guidance  of  that  good  Spirit,  which  will  preserve  in  meek- 
neas  and  quiet  resignation  under  every  trial.  For  if  resent. 
meat  should  arise  against  those  whom  we  may  look  upon 
as  the  instruments  of  our  suflRerings,  it  will  deprive  us  of 
the  reward  of  faithfulness,  give  just  occasion  of  offence,  and 
bring  dishonour  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Cavilling  or  casting 
reflections  upon  any  because  of  onr  sufferings,  doth  not  be. 
come  the  servants  of  Christ,  whose  holy  example  and  foot, 
steps  we  ought  in  all  things  faithfully  to  follow.*' 

•  ••••• 

In  conclusion,  it  is  onr  earnest  prayer,  that  it  may 
please  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  that  period  when  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gos. 
pel  of  Christ  shall  shine  forth  %vith  unclouded  brightness, 
when  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
eover  the  sea,  and  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 
Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  yearly  meeting,  by 
Sakuel  Tuue. 


U8EFUX1   NOTCCfSS. 

BoTAirr..-The  East  ladia  Company  have  presented  to  the 
Linnsffan  Society  their  magnificent  Herbarium,  containinir  the 
plants  collected  between  k>ne.  73^^  to  114"  E.  and  lat  9^  N. 
to  the  equator,  by  Koniff,  Roxbuq^h,  Rattler,  Russell,  Klein, 
Hamilton,  Heyne,  Wignt,  Finlayson,  and  Wallich.  It  indodes 
about  1900  genera,  more  than  tiOOO  species,  and  amoants  in 
dopHcates,  to  at  least  70000  «pecimens, — the  labours  of  half  a 
century. — For  many  years  a  large  portion  of  these  vegetable 
riches  were  stored  on  the  shelves  of  the  India  House,  without 
aay  ooe  snfficientiv  cooversaat  in  Indian  Botany  to  arrange 
and  render  them  sabservient  to  the  caose  of  scienoe.  Go  the 
arrival  in  this  coontry  of  Dr.  Wallich,  the  diitingmshed  super- 
intendent of  the  Companv's  Garden  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year 
1828, — who  brought  wi^h  him  an  immense  aooeasion  to  the 
Herbarium  firom  various  parts  of  India,  especially  Nepal  and 
the  Burmese  Empire, — the  Court  of  Directors  instructed  him 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  a^^gregate  collection,  and  to  distri. 
bate  duplicate  specimens  to  the  more  eminent  societies  and 
naturalists  throughout  Europe  and  America. — This  immense 
labour  baa  occupied  Dr.  Wallich  for  the  last  four  years ;  and  it 
is  the  chief  aelactioo  from  these  various  Herbaria,  destined  for 
the  museum  of  the  India  House,  whidi  the  Court  of  Directors 
have,  with  princelv  munifioeace,  presented  to  the  Linnnan  So- 
dety — ^The  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  duly 
^preciated  throuffhout  the  wide  circle  of  saence. 

MrrnoD  or  rLACiMO  am  Olo  Ficruai  uroK  a  New 
Cakvass  in  Oil  CoLOuas. — When  your  picture  has  been 
properly  placed,  and  the  old  canvass  has  been  removed  with 
due  cantion,  wipe  the  wrong  side  of  the  picture  with  a  fine 


cloth ;  when  it  is  dry,  place  the  wrong  side  upon  a  light 
gauze,  then  give  it  a  coat  of  Spanish  white,  take  a  painted  can. 
vass  not  dry,  and  place  the  picture  upHcm  this  canvaas,  put  it 
into  a  press,  and  when  the  painting  is  completely  dry,  if  the 
operation  has  been  well  performed,  tne  painting  will  M  found 
on  the  new  canvass,  and  will  not  be  at  all  influenced  by  wet 
weather.  Some  persons  give  two  coats  of  Spanish  white  upon 
the  gause,  leavinj^  the  first  to  dry  before  the  second  ii  given, 
and  it  b  not  till  this  second  is  completed  that  they  put  the 
painting  upon  the  canvass.— Quartmy  Review, 

Cuaiosirv  or  Aar— A  very  singular,  and  to  the  public  a 
yet  unknown  art  was  practised  a  few  years  since  in  Paris,  by 
which,  impressions  of  diflRsrent  sizes,  either  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  original  design,  were  taken  from  the  same  copper- 
plate.  It  would  seem,  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of 
printing,  it  wouklbe  impossible  to  take  from  a  plate  an  impree- 
sion  suudler  or  larger  tlum  the  plate  itself;  but  this  has  been 
done  by  Gonord,  a  watchmaker  m  that  capital,  and  it  has  been 
ascertamed,  that,  whether  the  copy  be  lar^  or  smaller  than 
the  plate,  it  retains  all  the  traces  of  the  original  with  the  nicest 
accuracy.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  this  manner. 
An  impression  of  t:>e  same  size  as  the  plate,  is  taken  on  the 
surface  of  some  soft  substance,  inch  as  the  elastic  compound  of 
glue  and  treacle  used  in  conveying  landscapes  of  china  ware : 
this  substance  is  confined  in  a  tube  broader  at  one  end  then  at 
the  other.  If  a  part  of  the  substance  be  then  removed  from 
the  narrow  end,  after  the  impression  has  been  taken  on  the  snr- 
&ce  at  the  wider  end,  and  the  tube  be  placed  with  the  wider 
end  upwards,  the  elastic  substance  will  fall,  and  the  printed 
surface  be  compressed  within  a  mialler  space*  The  edges  of 
the  tube  are  then  cut  to  a  level  with  the  elastic  substance^  and 
if  the  impression  upon  it  be  conveyed  to  paper,  the  copy  will 
be  smaller  than  the  original  plate.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  copy 
larger  than  the  originafplate,  it  may  be  done  by  removiiup  the 
suMtance  to  a  wider  tube,  in  which  the  printed  sur&ce  will  be 
made  to  expand  to  the  requisite  dimensions.  These,  however, 
are  but  coajectnres,  Gonord  has  hitherto  presen  ed  tfaie  secret  of 
hb  process. 

A  very  beautiful  mode  tif  representing  small  branches  of 
the  most  delicate  vegetable  productions  in  bronse  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Chaatrey.  A  small  strip  of  a  fir-tree,  a  branch 
of  holly,  a  curled  leaf  of  broccoli,  or  any  other  vegetable  pro- 
duction, is  suEpended  by  one  end  in  a  small  cylinder  of  paper, 
which  is  placed  for  support  within  a  similarly  formed  tin  case  ; 
the  finest  river  silt,  carefully  separated  from  all  the  coarser 
particles,  and  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  have  the  consistency 
of  eream,  is  poured  into  the  paper  cylinder  bv  small  portions  at 
a  time,  oaremlly  shaking  the  plant  a  little  a^ter  each  addition, 
in  order  that  its  leaves  may  be  covered,  and  that  no  bubbles  of 
air  may  be  left.  The  plant  and  its  monld  are  now  allowed  to 
dry,  and  the  yielding  nature  of  the  paper  allows  the  loamy 
coating  to  shrink  from  the  outside.  When  this  is  dry,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  coarser  substance ;  and,  finally,  we  have  now  the 
twig  with  all  its  leaves  imbedded  in  a  perfect  mould.  This 
mould  is  carefully  dried,  and  then  gradually  heated  to  a  red 
heat.  At  the  enos  of  some  of  the  leaves  or  shoots,  wires  have 
been  left  to  afford  air-holes  by  their  removal,  and  in  this  state 
of  strong  ignition  a  stream  of  air  is  directed  into  the  hole  form- 
ed by  the  end  of  the  branch.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
wood  and  leaves  which  had  been  turned  into  ehareoal  by  the 
fife,  are  now  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  current  of  air, 
and  after  some  time  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter  of  which  the 
plant  consisted  is  completely  removed,  leaving  a  hollow  mould, 
bearing  on  its  interior  all  the  minutest  traces  of  its  Ute  vegetable 
occupant.  When  Uiis  process  is  completed,  the  mould  being 
still  kept  at  nearljr  a  red  heat,  receives  the  fluid  metal,  whioh« 
by  its  weight,  either  drives  the  ver^  small  quantity  of  air, 
which  at  tnat  high  temperature  remains  behind,  out  through 
the  air> holes,  or  compresses  it  rato  the  pores  of  the  very  porous 
substance  of  which  toe  mould  is  formed. 

Dear  provisions  must  produce  one  of  the  following  effects 
— they  mutt  either  lower  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  or  raise 
the  rate  of  wages.  Nobody  can  wish  the  former  result ;  you 
must,  therefore,  wish  high  wages  to  be  the  result  of  dear  corn ; 
but  if  wages  are  high,  th«  price  of  goods  must  be  high ;  bue  if 
the  price  of  goods  l^  high,  our  manufacturers  cannot  compete 
with  foreigners ;  but  ii  thev  cannot  compete  with  foreigners, 
ourexport  trade  is  diminished,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  niaoufac- 
turing  population  is  undermined ;  and  it  tneir  prosperity  it  under* 
mined,  they  will  consume  fewer  provisions ;  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  in  the  manufacturing  counties  will  be  re- 
stricted ;  the  surplus  produce  will  remain  in  the  haniis  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  fall  of  reuts,  occasioned, 
be  it  remembered,  by  an  attempt  to  raise  fttaani.  Lettllit  sink 
deep  Into  your  minds.— Xerrf  Milton,       ^jj  Q  O  V  IC 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


ON  DR.  CHALMERS'  LATE  WORK. 
Though  apparently  desultory,  one  leading  idea  pervades 
Dr.  Chalmers*  work.  He  lays  it  broadly  down  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  all  the  miseries  that  .afflict  the  labouring 
classes  are  the  result  of  their  own  errors  and  misconduct; — 
that  ^  there  is  no  possible  help  for  them  if  they  will  not 
help  themselves  ;"  that  *<  it  is  to  a  rise  and  reformation  in 
the  habits  of  our  peasantry  that  we  should  look  for  deliver- 
ance,  and  not  to  the  impotent  crudities  of  a  speculative  le- 
grislation,"  Dr.  Chalmers  never  for  an  instant  loses  sight 
of  this  principle.  It  is,  in  his  estimation,  the  "  one  thing 
needful."  With  it  all  will  be  right ;  without  it  all  will  be 
wrong.  Amendment,  he  contends,  can  come  from  no  odier 
source. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  arisen  from  his  laying  too 
much  stress  on  the  principle  of  population,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  MalthuB.  Neither  the  repeal  nor  abolition  of  the  most 
burdensome  taxes  or  regulations,  nor  the  discovery  of  new 
machines  and  processes  for  reducing  the  cost  of  production, 
can,  in  his  estimation,  be  of  any  real  service.  They  may  en- 
large the  field  over  which  population  is  spread ;  but  it  is 
impossible  they  should  have  any  considerable  or  lasting  in- 
fluence  over  thie  people.  Unless  the  principle  of  increase  is 
controlled  by  the  greater  prudence  of  the  poor,  resulting 
from  their  better  education,  every  thing  that  may  be  done 
for  them  will  be  as  dust  in  the  balance,  or  will  injure  ra- 
ther  than  improve  their  situation.  "  The  additional  food 
that  may  htcre  been  created,  will  be  more  than  overborne  in 
the  tide  of  an  increasing  population.  The  only  difference 
will  be  a  greater  instead  of  a  smaller  number  of  wretched 
families — a  heavier  amount  of  distress,  with  less  of  unbro- 
ken ground  in  reserve  for  any  future  enlargements— a  so- 
ciety in  every  way  as  straitened  as  before  ;  in  short,  a  con- 
dition of  augmented  hardship  and  diminished  hope,  with  all 
the  burden  of  an.  expensive  and  unprofitable  scheme  to  the 
bargain."— P.  89. 

It  is  obrious,  however,  that  these  results  can  take  place 
only  on  the  Supposition  that  the  population  is  instantane- 
ously, or  at  least  very  speedily,  adjusted  according  to  varia- 
tions in  the  supply  of  food  and  other  accommodations.  But 
this  is  very  for,  indeed,  from  being  the  case.  It  is  always 
an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
people  as  to  marriage.  That  they  are  influenced  by  exter- 
nal circumstances,  no  one  doubts ;  but  there  is  a  vw  ineriia 
to  be  overcome,  that  always  prevents  them  from  changing 
to  the  extent  that  circumstances  change.  Suppose  that,  in 
consequence  of  legisUttive  enactments,  or  of  any  other  cause, 
wages  in  Great  Britain  were  generally  doubled,  nobody  be- 
lieves that  this  would  double  the  marriages  next  year ;  and 
though  it  did,  the  population  could  not  be  doubled  for  very 
many  years;  and  a  period  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
would  have  to  elapse  before  the  stimulus  given  by  the  rise 
of  wages  could  bring  a  single  labourer  into  the  field.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that,  during  all  this  lengthened  period,  the 
labourers  would  enjoy  an  increased  command  over  the  ne- 
cessaries  and  convoiiences  of  life;  their  notions  as  to  what 
was  required  fbr  their  comfortable  and  decent  support, 
would  consequently  be  raised,  and  they  would  acquire  those 
improved  tastes  and  habits  *  that  are  not  the  hasty  product 
of  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  the  late  result  of  a  long 
series  of  continuous  impressions.  Did  the  supply  of  labour 
adjust  itself,  like  the  supply  of  most  commodities,  propor- 
tionally to  every  variation  of  demand,  these  results  would 
not  follow,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  would  be  right  in  ridiculing 
all  expectations  of  <<  extrinsic  assistance."  But  every  one 
knows  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case— that  the  population 
cannot  be  speedily  increased  when  wages  rise;  and  that 
time  is  afforded  for  the  fbrmation  of  those  improved  habits 
that  are  of  such  essential  importance. 

Without  tmdervaluing  education,  we  at  the  same  time 
contend  that  extrinsic  circumstances  have  a  material  and 
lasting  influence  over  the  condition  of  society ;  that  thouj^h 
**  the  crudities  of  speculative  legislation"  may  not  raise  the 
^  standard  of  enjoyment,"  it  may  be  raised  by  judicious  le- 
gislative enactments ;  and  that,  however  well  a  people  may 
be  instructed,  their  condition  is  always  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.     Were  an  oppressive  tax,  or 


an  ii^udicious  law  or  regulation  repealed,  Dr.  ChalnMra 
would 


say  that  the  benefit  thence  resulting  must  be  in 
rial ;  inasmuch  as  population  will  forthwith  expand  to  the 
increased  limits  of  subsistence.  Were  this  true^  it  would  afford 
a  convenient  excuse  for  every  species  of  abuse.  Fortunatelyy 
however,  we  do  not  labour  under  any  such  incaraUe  fkt^ 
lity.  We  are  acted  upon  as  well  by  external  circumstanceB, 
as  by  the  monitor  within.  Were  a  repeal  of  the  com  lawB» 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  cropping,  or  of 
some  new  and  more  powerful  manure,  to  occasion  «  &li  of 
twenty  or  -thirty  per  cent  in  the  price  of  bread,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  ratio  at  which  population  is  at  pm^ 
sent  increasing  would  be  sensibly  afiecteid.  But  tuppoaag 
it  were,  half  a  century  at  least  must  elapse  before  wages 
could  oe  proportionably  reduced  through  such  an  increase  | 
and  the  population  being  accustomed,  during  all  this  intar- 
val,  to  an  increased  command  over  the  necessaries  and  en- 
joyments of  human  lifo,  would  have  their  *^  standard  of  su£* 
ficiency"  raised,  and  *^  would  utterly  refuse  to  multiply 
upon  their  former  diet."  Let  um  not,  therefore,  aiiempt  to 
make  the  theory  of  population  a  ecape  goat  for  the  errors  of 
blundering  legislators.  It  is  not  so  mechanical  a  principle 
as  Dr.  Chalmers  would  seem  to  suppose.  It  is  influenced, 
no  doubt,  by  a  «  moral  and  Christian  education  ;**  but  it  is 
also  powerfully  influenced  by  good  laws  and  wise  gorem- 
ment. — Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  DECAY  OF  GENUINE  PSALMODY. 
The  gradual  disuse  in  the  parochial  service  of  those 
venerable  tunes  by  Purcell,  Croft,  Jeremiah  Clarice,  Isaac 
Smith,  Ravenscroft,  &c  from  which  the  music  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  chiefly,  the  style  of  the  genuine 
psalm  tune,  derives  its  character,  is  a  source  of  regret  to 
many  judicious  organists.  In  a  fow  of  the  chapels  about 
the  Inns  of  Court,  the  old  purity  of  melody  and  harmony  is 
still  preserved  ;  but  in  parish  churches,  where  music  is  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  vulgar  tastes,  and  the  organist 
only  holds  his  place  by  the  tenure  of  pleasing  the  majority, 
there  are  commonly  adopted  tunes  of  the  basMt  and  meanest 
description,  which  no  art  of  the  harmonizer  can  render 
tolerable.  These  tunes  have  an  original  taint  of  vulgarity 
in  the  intervab  and  in  the  motion  of  the  melody,  which  no 
ingenuity  can  cover,  and  thus  the  impressive  solemnity 
which  once  distinguished  the  music  of  the  Established 
Church  no  longer  exists  ;  and  the  vocal  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice is  merged  into  one  <<  base,  common,  and  popular  style.** 
The  passion  in  congregations  for  singing  thirds,  or  some- 
thing different  from  the  air  of  the  psalm,  is  one  main  cause 
of  the  banishment  of  the  old  tunes,  which,  independently  of 
their  grave  character,  do  not  readily  admit  of  having 
thirds  placed  beneath  the  melody.  This  conceit  of  making 
harmony  extempore^  each  man  and  woman  his  and  her  own 
part,  has  reached  such  a  pitchy  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  church  where  every  one  sings, 
without  receiving  the  most  distressing  sensations.  Notes 
the  most  horribly  fhlse  reach  the  ear  on  all  sides,  and  not 
only  when  one  of  the  ancient  discarded  melodies  happens  to 
embarrass  the  congregation,  but  even  in  their  new  especial 
favourites,  whenever  the  sequence  of  thirds  is  interrupted. 
The  organist  himself  cannot  escape,  ancL  he  is  ^-equeutly 
obliged  to  play  more  commonplace  harmonies  than  the 
tune  would  otherwise  suggest,  to  avoid  the  clash  which  a 
certain  chord  would  make  with  the  sounds  emitted  by  the 
congregation.  H  is  own  taste,  by  perpetually  accommodbfttinf 
itself  to  the  ignorance  of  others,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  be- 
comes insensibly  lowered ;  and  a  situation  which  might  afford 
i-eal  pleasure  In  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  were  the  music  of 
the  church  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  at  length  associated  only 
with  feelings  of  pain  and  degradation.  Bad  voices  become 
neutralized  by  numbers,  and  their  effect  is  covered  by  the 
organ ;  but  wrong  notes  nothing  can  disguise  or  raider 
palatable.  The  evil  has  arisen  from  the  spread  of  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  mifiic,  an  assumption  of  superiority  to 
the  organist,  and  a  desire  to  be  pleased  rather  than  im- 
proved ;  and  that  our  statement  is  not  chimerical,  atton- 
dance  at  many  of  our  churches  will  convince  the  compt tent 
hearer. 
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The  old  pnlm  tunes  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers 
are  so  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  eren  with  the  architecture  of  the  buildings,  that 
Ibr  dieir  purpose  they  are  unequalled.  We  are  nerer  bet- 
tn  acquidntel  with  their  value  as  compositions,  than  when 
modem  attempts  in  the  same  way  are  brought  before  us, 
and  which  stand  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  arche- 
types of  the  style,  as  a  new  prayer  to  the  collects,  or  a  new 
^urch  to  one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren*^  The  beauty  of  the 
cihurch  service  consists  in  its  order  and  regularity,  and  free- 
dom from  innovation.  There  is  no  thought  of  altering  the 
appointed  course  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  through- 
out the  year,  or  the  ftMhion  of  the  steeple,  or  the  chiming 
of  the  bells ;  why  should  the  music  of  the  church  (not  one 
of  its  least  impoitai^t  parts)  be  exposed  to  change,  and  made 
pleasing  to  the  vulgar  ear,  and  conformable  to  th«  vulgar 
tastc^  rather  than  to  exalt  and  purify  the  minds  0f  the  con- 
gregstion  ?  To  please  (especially  bad  Judges)  is,  we  imagine^ 
not  the  first  object  of  psalmody.  But  on  this  matter  every 
one  appears  to  have  a  voice,  but  the  man  whose  decision 
upon  the  fit  and  unfit  should  be  imperative — the  organist. 
The  clergyman  interferes  not,  still  less  the  bishop,  to  pro- 
toct  this  officer  of  the  church  in  the  stem  and  uiiflinching 
discharge  of  his  duty  ;  and  rather  than  be  at  feud  with  the 
parish,  or  expose  himself  to  the  numberless  ill^ffices  of 
spies,  he  at  length  reluctantly  gives  up  his  own  inclination. 
Hence  the  departure  f^m  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  old 
psalm  tune,  from  solemn  chords  and  rich  changes  of 
harmony,  fbr  the  present  insipid  style  of  church  music ; 
and  instead  of  variety,  monotony  the  most  wearisome  is 
the  consequence ;  fbr  nothing  is  more  tedious  and  samely 
thau  the  constant  march  of  thirds.  But  the  old  tunes,  sung 
alternately  by  trebles  and  tenors  in  unison,  and  left  fnt  fbr 
Uie  organist  to  accompany  with  such  harmonies  as  his 
fiuicy  and  feeling  might  suggest,  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  gratifying  variety  and  the  noblest  effects.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  ways  in  which  the  organ  and 
voices  can  be  employed,  and  one  by  which  many  verses  of 
the  same  psalm  may  be  rendered  interesting  and  various. 
It  imposes  no  restraint  upon  the  accompanyist — it  leads  to 
no  wrong  notes,  for  the  progression  is  plain  and  easy.  Each 
of  the  performers  in  a  London  congregation  is  so  engrossed 
by  his  own  voice  that  he  does  not  hear  his  nelghbour-^this 
is  the  reason  that  the  confusion  gives  him  no  oflence. — Atlas, 


YEARS  OF  PESTILENCE  AND  FAMINE  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Owe  ni^t,  in  the  month  of  Angast  1694,  a  cold  sast  wind, 
accompanied  by  a  dense  snlpharons  fiog,  passed  over  the 
country,  snd  the  balf^lled  com  was  struck  with  mildew ;  it 
shrank  and  whitened  in  the  sun,  till  the  field  seemed  as  if 
sprinkled  with  flonr ;  and  where  the  foi;  had  remabed  longest 
(for,  in  some  places,  it  stood  up  like  a  chain  of  hills  during  the 
mater  i>srt  or  the  nigbt)  the  more  disastrous  were  its  e^ts. 
From  this  unfortunate  year  until  the  year  1701  the  land  teemed 
as  if  struck  with  barrenness ;  and  such  was  the  change  in  the 
dimate,  that  the  seasons  of  summer  and  winter  were  eold 
and  gloomy  in  nearly  the  same  degree.  The  wonted  heat 
of  the  son  was  withholden;  the  very  cattle  became  stunted 
and  meagre,  the  moors  and  tliickets  were  nearly  divested  of 
their  firathered  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  a  fly  or  any  other 
insect  was  to  be  seen  even  in  tlie  beginning  of^autumn.  No- 
vember and  December,  and,  in  some  places,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, became  the  months  of  harvest,  and  labouring  people  con- 
tracted diseases  which  teraiinated  in  death  when  employed  in 
catting  down  the  com  among  ice  and  snow.  Of  the  scanty 
produce  of  the  fields  much  was  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  and 
much  of  what  was  carried  home  proved  unfit  for  the  sustenance 
of  either  man  or  beast.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  a  farmer  of 
Cromarty  employed  his  children,  during  the  whole  winter  of 
WH,  in  piclung  out  the  sounder  grains  of  corn  fit>m  a  blasted 
beapj  the  sole  product  of  his  fiinn,  to  serve  for  seed  in  the 
ensnmg  spring. 

In  Ae  meantime  the  country  began  to  groan  under  famine. 
The  little  portions  of  meal  which  were  brought  to  market  were 
itavariably  disposed  of^  and  at  an  exorbitant  price,  before  half 
the  people  were  supplied;  and  then,  seys  *  Walker,  there 
woaid  ensue  <*a  screaming  and  cUpping  of  hands   among 


•Dwid  l>eafi*«  friend,  Peter  Walker,  the  pedlar,  quoted  in  our  12th 
^  IT,  tn  the  aitkte  00  the  IniiKtious  Nature  of  SupersUUon. 


the  women.*'  **  How  shall  we  go  home^*'  be  has  heard  them 
exclaim,  "  and  see  our  children  dying  of  hungo* ; — ^they  have 
had  no  food  for  these  two  days,  and  w^  have  nothing  to  give 
them.**    There  was  many  **  a  Uack  and  pale  face  in  Scotland  ;** 


and  many  of  the  labouring  poor,  ashamed  to  heg,  and  too  honest 
to  steal,  shot  themselves  up  in  their  comfortless  houses,  md 
would  lit  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  till  their  very  sight 
&iled  them.  The  savings  of  the  careful  and  iodiuitrious  were 
soon  dissipated,  and  many  who  were  in  easy  drcumstaaoes 
when  the  scarcity  came  on,  were  simk  in  abject  poverty  ere  it 
had  psssed  away.  Human  nature  is  a  sad  thmg  when  subjected 
to  the  test  of  circumstances  so  trying.  As  the  nunine  increased, 
peoole  came  to  be  so  wrap^  up  in  their  own  sufierings  that 
*<  wives  thought  not  of  then-  husbands,  nor  husbsnds  m  their 
wives.** 

The  pestilence  which  accompanied  the  terrible  visitation, 
broke  out  in  November,  1694,  when  many  of  the  people  were 
seised  by  *<strange  fevers  and  sore  fhixes  of  a  most  infactiona 
nature,  which  (fefied  the  utmost  power  of  medicine.  *^  For 
the  okiest  physician,'*  says  Walker,  ''had  never  seen  the  like 
before,  ana  could  make  no  help.'*  In  the  parish  of  West 
Calder,  out  of  nine  hundred  ''examinable  persons,"  three  hun« 
dred  were  swept  away ;  and  in  Liviston,  m  a  vilUge  called  the 
Crsigs,  inhabitod  by  only  six  or  eight  fomilies,  there  were  thirty 
corpses  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  In  the  parish  of  Resolis, 
whole  viUagcs  were  depopdated,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
houses,  for  they  were  never  inhabited  afterwards,  can  still  be 
pointed  out  by  old  men  of  the  place.  So  violent  were  the  effiscts 
of  the  disease  that  people  who  in  the  evening  were  b  apparent 
health,  would  be  found  lying  dead  in  their  houses  next  morning, 
"  the  head  resting  on  the  hand,  and  the  fiice  and  arms  not  im» 
frequentlv  gnawed  by  the  rats."  The  living  were  wearied  with 
burying  tne  dead ;  bodies  were  drawn  on  siMges  to  the  place  of 
interment,  and  many  got  neither  coffin  nor  winding  sheet.  "  I 
was  one  of  fimr,*'  says  the  Pedlar,  "  who  carried  the  corpse  of 
a  young  woman  a  mile  of  way ;  and  when  we  came  to  the 
grave,  ah  honest  poor  man  came  and  said, — *  you  must  go  and 
help  me  to  bory  my  son ;  he  has  lain  dead  these  two  days.' 
We  went,  and  had  two  miles  to  carry  the  corpse;  many  neigh- 
bours looking  on  us,  but  none  coming  to  assist.  I  was  credi- 
tably informed,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  the  north,  two  sisters 
on  a  Monday  morning  were  found  carrying  their  brother  on  a 
l>airow  with  bearing  ropes,  resting  themselves  many  times,  and 
none  ofiering  to  help  them."  There  is  a  traditbn  that  in  one 
of  the  villages  of  nesolis,  the  sole  survivor  was  an  idiot,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  last  person  who  died  in  it  of  the  disease. 
He  waited  beskie  the  corpse  for  several  days,  and  then  taking 
it  up  on  his  shouklers,  be  carried  it  to  a  neighbouring  village^ 
and  left  it  standing  upright  beside  a  garden  wall. — Such  were 
the  suffisrings  of  the  people  of  ScoUana  in  the  seventeenth  can- 
tmy,  and  such  the  phenomena  of  character  which  these  sufRsr- 
ings  elicited.  We  ourselves  have  seen  nearly  the  same  process 
repeated  in  the  nineteenth,  and  so  invariabljr  fixed  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  the  succession  in  even  the  moral 
vrorld,  of  cause  and  efiect,  that  the  results  have  been  nearly 
" M. 


CO-OPERATIVK  MELODIES. 

TRS  BaCAST*S  BaiOUTIST  OEM. 

Aia.— "  Hurrah  for  the  Bonnets  of  Blue.^* 

HBS.  ORIMSTONE. 

H  tax's  wealth  for  the  merchant  in  mines. 

There's  wealth  for  the  student  in  tomes. 
And  here's  wealth  for  the  Bacchant  in  wassail  and  wines 

When  in  riot  and  revel  he  roams : 
But  the  wealth  of  ail  wealth  is  a  heart 

By  no  narrow  feeling  coofin*d^ 
That  looks  round  the  work]  with  a  wish  to  impart 

Its  glowings,  to  gladden  mankind. 
Then  hurrah  for  the  breast's  brightest  gem. 

That  kindles  at  sympathy's  call ; 
Here's  the  love  and  the  blessing  of  all  onto  them 

Whose  heart*  hold  a  blessing  for  all  I 
There's  pride  in  the  pomp  of  a  throno— 

There  s  pride  in  the  patriot  band — 
When  they  stand  in  the  breach  unsustained  and  afone, 

And  strike  for  their  loves  and  their  land : 
But  there's  pride  that  is  purer  than  thi^). 

That  runs  like  a  rill  in  the  soul, 
'Tis  a  holier  pride,  for  it  aims  at  the  bliss, 

Not  of  one  spot  of  earth,  but  the  whole. 
Then  hurrah  for  the  breast's  brightest  gem, 

That  kindles  at  sympathy's  call ; 
Here's  the  love  and  the  blessing  of  all  unto  them 

Whose  hearts  hold  a        •      -      »— 


-■««"t^oogle 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


EI^EMtSNTS  OF  THOVOHT, 

WORDS  IN  SEASON  FROM  NAPOLEON. 

If  the  stability  of  a  Government  require  a  predominant 
faith,  its  tranquillity  is  opposed  to  a  domineering  religion. — 
(Alluding  to  the  Roman  Catholic.) 

There  ai-e  storms,  which  are  instrumental  to  the  strength- 
ening of  a  Goremment  in  its  roots. 

The  maintenance  of  the  law,  in  its  rules  and  forms,  is  the 
palladium  of  civil  liberty. 

The  throne  is  an  irresistible  magnet ;  no  sooner  are  we 
seated  upon  it,  than  we  are  infected  with  a  species  of  c6nta- 
gion  which  the  best  cannot  avoid. 

The  right,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  amongst 
all  nations,  is  that  of  scrupulous  reciprocity. 

Undisciplined  bravery  has  sometimes  succeeded  on  land  ; 
but  never  at  sea. 

The  crimes  of  children  are,  in  frequent  instances,  the 
fruits  of  the  vicious  education  they  have  received  from  their 
parents. 

How  deserving  are  men  of  the  contempt  they  inspire  ? 
Behold  yon  resolute  republicans  !  I  have  but  to  gild  their 
Testments,  and  every  one  of  them  becomes  my  servant. 

I  found  a  crown  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  stooped  to 
pick  it  up. 

We  should  never  deprive  princes  of  the  inheritance  of 
whatever  good  they  do,  or  whatever  eloquence  escapes  their 
lips. 

Virtue,  like  all  things  else,  has  its  limits.  Whoever 
pretends  to  travel  beyond  them  is  most  commonly  a  hy- 
pociite. 

My  enemies  hold  rendezvous  around  my  grave  ;  but  let 
him  look  to  it  who  is  last  there. 

Of  Talleyrand  he  said,  <<  Nothing  need  create  less 
surprise  than  his  wealth.  Talleyrand  sells  those  who  buy 
him." 

Of  a  Russian  Count  he  observed,  «  I  was  perfectly 
aware  the  youth  was  a  reptile,  but  I  did  not  think  he  was 
a  viper.** 

THE  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  EUROPE  AND 
AMERICA,  e 
Br  James  Douglas,  Esq. 

Throughout  Europe,  there  is  no  less  a  revolution  In  the 
relative  position  of  the  nations  towards  each  other,  than  in 
the  interior  condition  of  each.  The  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  changed  situations  in  the  political  scale;  Peters- 
burgh  has  become  the  centre  of  aggression,  and  Paris,  that 
of  resistance  and  defence.  The  invasions  which  Europe 
has  now  to  dread  are  from  the  north,  and  the  hope  of  its 
ultimate  freedom  rests  upon  the  energy  and  the  prosperity 
of  its  southern  states.  The  position  of  Russia  is  eminently 
favourable  for  successful  and  limitless  encroachment,  and 
possesses  within  itself  ample  space  for  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. It  has  no  enemy  behind  it^  to  distract  its  attention  or 
divide  its  efforts;  it  has  only  opposed  to  it  a  weak  and 
broken  frontier,  withont  any  one  commanding  defience,  and 
with  vulnerable  points  innumerable,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
sea  of  Japan.  The  Swedes,  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  the 
Turcomans,  and  the  Chinese,  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Russian  armies,  and  must  yield  at  the  first  shock  of  the  in- 
vadcrs.  Austria  and  Prussia  hold  their  Polish  provinces  in 
some  measure  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and  France  is  the  only 
nation  which,  single-handed,  could  afford  an  adequate  re- 
sistance. As  France  has  changed  from  the  attitude  of  ag- 
gression to  that  of  defence,  England,  the  supporter  of  the 
independence  of  the  Continental  nations,  becomes  the  natu- 
ral ally  of  France,  instead  of  being  its  "natural  enemy  ;" 
and  henceforth  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  this  country, 
that  the  French  should  be  great,  powerful,  and  free.  It  is 
certainly  for  the  advantage  of  England,  that  the  seat  of  ag- 
grandizement and  danger  should  be  removed  fh)m  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  an  Attila, 
whose  troops  are  encamped  in  Poland,  and  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  China,  is  less  to  be  di-eaded  than  an  enemy  of  in- 


ferior power,  who  has  the  occupation  of  Boulogne  and  1 
The  wide  separation  of  Russia  and  England,  leaves  no  ad- 
jacent field  of  combat,  on  which  they  might  measure  their 
forces,  and  decide  the  contest ;  and  England,  it  is  now  evi- 
dent, can  best  preserve  the  independence  and  prosperity  of 
Europe  by  preserving  peace  ;  and  her  surest  weapon  is  the 
communication  of  her  own  knowledge  and  liberty  ;  before 
which,  barbarism,  however  potent,  must  bow,  and  stirred 
up  by  which,  vassals,  however  depressed,  will  rise  up  and 
shake  off  the  yoke.  While  Britain  counterbalances  the  as- 
cendency of  Russia  in  the  west,  she  will  divide  with  her  the 
supremacy  of  the  east,  and  have  for  her  share  the  fairest.  If 
not  the  most  extensive,  portion  of  Asia.  They  are  the  two 
great  antagonist  powers  in  the  old  world,  opposite  in  their 
nature  as  in  their  influence — the  one  physically,  the  other 
morally  great — the  one  at  present  retarding,  the  other  ac- 
celerating, the  march  of  European  society  ;  but  both  ulti- 
mately destined  to  be  instrtmients  of  political  change^ 
which  will  give  a  new  face  to  the  institutions  of  the  ancient 
Continent.  As  the  balance  of  power  is  shifting  among  the 
nations  that  compose  European  confederation,  it  is  chan- 
ging  also  in  the  component  parts  of  each  individual  state  ; 
and  the  struggle  for  political  liberty  is  begun,  which  can 
only  terminate  with  the  general  acquisition  of  free  institu- 
tions. This  tendency  to  freedom  it  is  every  way  the  inte- 
rest of  Britain  to'  foster  and  protect  Despotic  kings  are 
truly  her  natural  enemies,  who  must  inevitably  wish  to 
destroy  those  institutions  which  are  of  so  bad  example  to 
their  own  subjects  ;  and  it  is  only  from  freemen,  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  that  she  can  expect  cordial  sympathy 
and  co-operation. 

Freedom,  which  far  more  than  doubles  the  force  of  states, 
derives  a  new  value  from  the  energy  it  would  communicate 
to  the  nations,  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  every  aggressor  ; 
and  the  new  life  and  additional  permanency  it  would  infuse 
into  the  states  of  the  Continent,  who  require  every  aid,  in 
their  present  circumstances,  and  every  amelioration  In  their 
condition,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure  which  they 
must  soon  feel,  from  the  vicinity  and  the  growth  of  the  Ru^^ 
sian  empire. 

If  the  fate  of  Europe  were  different  from  the  expectationj 
that  are  formed  of  its  rising  prosperity,  and  its  free  and  ci- 
vilized states  should  fall  before  a  new  irruption  of  barba- 
rians, America  would  soon  fill  up  the  blank,  and  take  the 
lead  in  the  advancement  of  society.  The  enlightened  and 
the  brave  of  the  old  world  would  withdraw  from  the  slavery 
of  their  native  lands,  and,  with  the  same  ardour,  on  another 
side  of  the  globe,  would  follow  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  science.  America,  no  longer  receiv- 
ing the  supplies  of  knowledge  from  abroad,  would  com- 
mence an  original  literature,  and  beginning  where  the  Eu- 
ropeans had  ended,  would  enter  a  fresh  career  of  improve- 
ment, and  explore  new  riches  of  mind.  In  less  than  25 
years  the  American  States  double  their  population,  and 
more  than  double  their  resources;  and  their  influence,  whidi 
is  even  now  felt  in  Europe,  will  every  year  exert  » 
wider  sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  hold  out  to  them  » 
more  illustrious  example  of  prosperity  and  freedom.  In 
little  more  than  a  century  the  United  States  of  America 
must  contain  a  population  ten  times  greater  than  has  ever 
yet  been  animated  by  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  new  world 
will  not  be  able  to  contain  its  inhabitants,  but  will  pour 
them  forth,  straitened  by  their  overflowing  numbers  at 
home,  upon  the  shores  of  lc?s  civilized  nations,  till  the  whole 
earth  is  subdued  to  knowledge,  and  filled  vriih  the  abodes 
of  free  and  civilized  men.  But  the  spirit  and  the  imitation 
of  American  freedom  will  spread  still  more  rapidly  and 
widely  than  its  power.  No  force  can  crush  the  sympathy 
that  already  exists,  and  is  continually  augmenting,  between 
Europe  and  the  new  world.  The  eyes  of  the  oppressed  are 
even  now  turning  wistfully  to  the  land  of  freedom,  and  the 
kings  of  the  Continent  already  regard  with  awe  and  dis- 
quietude the  new  Rome  rising  in  the  west,  the  fore  sha- 
dows of  whose  greatness  yet  to  be  are  extending  dark  and 
heavy  over  their  dominions^  and  obscuring  the  lustre  of 
their  thrones. 
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TKB  8TORY>TBZiXaBB. 

THE  PROPS  OFTHE  PULPIT. 
''  UiCDBK  the  ftbore  title^  your  imagination,  gentle  and  in- 
telligent reader,  will  naturally  ditport  itself  amidst  the 
jnemben  of  onr  General  Assembly.  Yon  will  think  incon- 
ttnently  of  oar  Ing lises,  our  Cookes,  onr  Chalmeraee,  our 
Thomsons^  or  inch  other  Tuscan  and  Doric  pillars  upon 
which  the  Church  risibre  at  present  rests ;  or,  in  the  retire- 
anents  of  former  ages,  you  wiU  discern  those  mighty  shades 
which  have  long  taken  their  place  with  the  illustrious  de- 
parted. Or,  perhaps,  in  the  grosser  materiality  of  appre- 
hension, you  may  eren  conjure  up  those  beams  and  pillars 
an  whidi  our  pulpits  are  outwardly  and  visibly  supported. 
But  in  all  such  efforts,  you  will  come  wide  of  the  truth, 
and  the  **  Props  of  the  Pulpit"  which  are  here  meant,  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  old  men  and  women  who 
commonly  duster  around  our  parish  pulpits,  to  the  exceed- 
ing annoyance  of  the  precentor,  and  the  great  delight  of 
fiftrj  efficient  and  faithful  pastor. 

It  is  <niite  possible  that  a  very  useless  and  inefficient  mi- 
nister may  he  popular ;— 4he  walls  of  his  church  may  per- 
spire from  door  to  door,  and  from  floor  to  ceiling,  encom- 
passing a  dense  and  gaping  multitude,  and  yet  all  this 
while  the  qpeaker  may  be  a  mere  dandy,  with  a  high  collar 
and  a  white  handkerdiief;  a  showy  style  and  a  retentive 
memory.  But  no  such  orator  will  ever  clothe  his  pulpit 
•tair-way  with  tartan  plaids  and  Shanter  bonnets,  with 
claq»«bibles  and  crooked  kenta.  Till,  however,  such  con. 
quest  has  been  made,  and  the  venerable  and  pious  **  Props** 
I  refer  to  have  been  attracted  into  their  placo,  the  speaker, 
though  he  may  tickle  the  imagination,  and  gratify  the  ear 
of  his  audience,  is  yet  a  great  way  from  utility, — from  that 
troe  and  genuine  efficiency,  whidi  l>espea1cs  the  operation 
of  ^  Graoe^**  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  honest,  and 
ftrvent,  and  devotional  fiaeling  and  utterance^  Take  your 
summer  excursion  from  <<  the  Mull**  to  <<  Pomona,**  from 
Ailsa  to  the  Bass,  and  mark,  in  your  progress,  the  Sabbath 
ministrations  of  every  minbter  in  Scotland.  Deaf  though 
yon  were^  and  altogether  incapable  of  ascertaining  from 
the  year  the  power  and  value  of  the  respective  ministrations, 
yon  may  gather  from  the  eye  alone,  fhmi  these  ^  Pulpit 
Props,**  how  the  spiritual  interests  of  each  parish  fare,^ 
whether  the  incumbent  preaches  himself  or  his  master,  the 
Gospel  or  the  idle  showiness  of  learning,  ingrafted  on  vanity 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  conceit,  gilt  and  glossed  over  ^vith 
a  diow  and  a  seeming  of  godliness. 

It  may  be  that  the  church  you  have  visited  is  not  crowded 
to  the  door,  and  that,  even  amidst  a  comparatively  limited 
munber  of  hearers,  you  observe  somewhat  of  an  unexcited 
and  inattentive  aspect,  as  if  no  great  expectation  had  been 
rdssd,  and  no  particular  exertion  had  been  made  to  excite 
It.  But  if  you  have  the  aged  and  wrinkled  &ces  of  three- 
score and  ten  immediately  fhmtingyou,— if  you  can  mark, 
while  the  venerable  and  venerated  man  of  God  is  com- 
posedly dividing  the  word  of  truth,  a  gradual  and  a  solemn 
lifting  and  falling  of  the  hands ;  if  the  Bible  lies  half 
opened,  and  dog-leafed  at  the  textf  in  the  lap  of  age,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  surronnding  <<  Props**  are  ever  and  anon  raised 
in  humble  acquiescence  to  the  face  and  the  utterance  of  the 
pastor,  then  all  is  right :  such  a  parish  has  been  blessed 
in  its  minister,  and  such  a  minister  has  had,  and  tvill  have, 
reason  to  rejoice  in  his  pastoral  labours.  I  had  rather  sit 
under  such  a  ministry,  than  under  all  the  fiery  and  scalding 
droppings  from  the  lamp  of  the  rod-hot  zealot,  or  blazing 
sentimentalist 

Do  yon  observe  that  figure  which  occupies  the  lowest 
step  ofthe  pulpit  range?  There  she  sits,  with  her  little 
orphan  grand-daughter  at  her  feet,  and  there  she  has  sat 
for  many  years  past :  she  never  desires  to  ascend  higher, 
or  to  come  into  contact  and  competition  with  the  persons 
or  the  privileges  of  the  precentor  or  bell-man.  Her  heart 
is  humble,  yet  it  is  feelingly  alive  to  any  acts  of  conde- 
scension or  kindness  with  which  it  may  be  visited.  Care- 
ftilly,  as  the  minister  ascends  to  the  pulpit,  does  she  draw 
in  the  extremities  of  her  dress,  contract  her  body  to  leave 
the  requisite  bnadth  of  staiivway  f<>r  ths  wsU-kaown  foot. 


which  her  very  soul  embraces  in  its  passing.  Her  little 
Nancy,  now  no  longer,  through  the  intervention  of  fe- 
male charity,  an  object  of  parish  relief,  sits  on  her  gown 
tail,  looks  up  the  psalms  and  texts,  and  occasionally  en- 
joys, with  a  half-formed  smile,  the  old  woman*s  embar- 
rassment in  fixing  her  untempM  spectacles  firmly  and 
graspingly  on  her  nose.  The  history  of  that  womav 
and  her  orphan  ward  is  interesting,  and  on  another  oc- 
casion you  shall  have  it ; '  in  the  meantime,  you  must  be 
content  with  a  more  limited  notice  of  her  next  neighbour 
in  the  order  of  stair  ascent,  videlieet,  Janet  Smith. 

Janet  is  a  queer  body.  I  have  never  been  able  yet  to 
find  out  with  perfect  assurance  whether  Janet  is,  or  is 
not,  truly  religious.  She  is  remarkably  sagacious,  that  is 
certain, — ^knows  the  Scriptures  better  than  most  clergy- 
men,— and  attends  most  regularly  on  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Janet*s  voice  is 
loud  when  a  proclamation  has  been  made  over  her  head ; 
nor  are  her  commentaries  always  made  in  perfect  charity. 
To  young  preachers,  or  stibblers,  as  she  calls  them,  she  is 
quite  fisrocious,  cutting  them  up  at  the  kirk-style,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  way  home  to  her  hut  in  the  clachan,  at  no 
allowance;  and  occasionally,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
taking  a  pretty  sound  and  protracted  nap,  even  in  the 
midst  of  my  very  warmest  addresses.  For  this  I  ven- 
tured, one  day  lately,  to  challenge  Janet ;  contrasting  her 
vigilance  and  attention,  when  a  young  man  had  officiated, 
with  her  supineness  and  inattention  under  my  own  minis- 
trations. <<  And  d*ye  no  ken  the  reason  o*  that,  sir,**  re- 
sponded Janet,  with  a  look  that  intimated,  in  her  own 
language,  <<  that  she  had  not  her  tale  a-seeking  ;**  «  D*ye 
no  ken  the  reason  o*  that,  sir  ?**  I  immediately  acknow- 
ledged my  ignorance.  "  Troth,  sir,'*  proceeded  my  in- 
structor, «  whan  it*s  yourself  that  ddivera  and  expounds 
<  the  oracles,*  we  can  a*  take  a  nap  wi*  safety,  for  we 
ken  bnwly  in  wha*s  han*s  they  are.  But  when  a  young 
birkle  like  yon  opens,  and  tries  to  explain  the  sacred  word, 
U  iak's  us  «*  to  look  sharp  after  him  /**  T.  G. 

[T.  G.  being  interpreted,  meaneth  Dr.  Gillespie,  who 
wrote  as  above  in  the  lAterary  Journal,} 


PADDY  F00RHANE*8  FRICASSEE. 
Paddt  Foorhane  kept  a  shebeen*hou8e  at  Barlcymount 
Cross,  in  which  he  sold  whisky — from  which  his  Majesty 
did  not  derive  any  large  portion  of  his  revenues — ale,  and 
provisions.  One  evening  a  number  of  friends,  returning 
from  a  funeral — all  neighbours  too — stopt  at  his  house  ^  be- 
cause they  wore  in  grief,**  to  drink  a  drop.  There  was 
Andy  Agar,  a  stout  rattling  fellow,  the  natural  son  of  a 
gentleman  residing  near  there  ;  Jack  Shea,  who  ^vas  after- 
wards transported  for  running  away  with  Biddy  l^awlor ; 
Tim  Coumane,  who,  by  reason  of  being  on  his  keeping, 
was  privileged  to  carry  a  gun ;  Owen  Connor,  a  march -of- 
intellect  man,  who  wished  to  enlighten  proctors  by  making 
them  swallow  their  piocesses;  and  a  number  of  other 
^  good  boys.**  The  night  began  to  <<  rain  cats  and  dogs," 
and  there  ivas  no  stirring  out ;  so  the  cards  were  called  for, 
a  roaring  fire  was  made  do^vn,  and  the  whisky  and  ale  be> 
gan  to  flow.  After  due  observation,  and  several  cxperi. 
meuts,  a  space  large  enough  for  the  big  table,  and  fre«  from 
the  drop  do^vn,  was  discovered.  Here  six  persons,  including 
Andy,  Jack,  Tim — with  his  gun  between  his  legs — and 
Owen,  sat  to  play  for  a  pig*s  head,  of  which  tiie  living 
owner,  in  the  parlour  below,  testified,  by  frequent  grunts, 
his  displeasure  at  this  unceremonious  disposal  of  his  property. 
One  boy  held  several  splinters  to  light  them,  and  another 
was  charged  with  the  sole  business  of  making  moi-e,  and 
drying  them  in  little  bundles  at  the  fire.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  making  many  sallies  to  discover 
the  state  ofthe  game.  A  ring^  two  or  three  deep,  surround- 
ed the  players,  and  in  their  looks  exhibited  the  most  inte- 
rest. This  group  fonncd  what  might  be  termed  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  In  one  comer  were  squatted  five 
boys  and  three  girls,  also  playing  cards  for  pins.  But  not- 
withstanding the  smallness  of  the  stakes,  there  were  innu- 
merable pcuffles,  and  an  unceasing  clamour  kept  up,  through 
which  the  treble  ofthe  girls  was  sure  to  be  heard,  and  which, 
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•TerfBOw  and  then,  required  coraei,  loud  and  deap»  from  icnna 
vnfortnnato  player  at  the  large  tables  to  iileno&  On  the 
block  by  the  fire  eat  Paddy  himaelf,  conTuUng  a  large  au- 
dience with  laughter  at  tome  humoroua  story,  or  at  one  of 
\dB  own  practical  jokee,  while  his  wift  bustled  about,  beat 
the  dog,  set  pieces  of  plates  and  keelers  to  receive  the  rain 
wherever  it  oozed  through  the  thatch,  and  occasionally 
stopped,  half.provoked  and  half-admiring,  to  shake  her 
head  at  her  husband.  Card-playing  is  very  thirsty,  and  the 
boys  were  anxious  to  keep  out  the  wet ;  so  that  long  before 
the  pig*s  bead  was  decided,  a  messenger  had  been  deq»atched 
several  times  to  KiUamey,  a  distance  of  four  English  miles, 
for  a  pint  of  whisky  each  time.  The  ale  also  went  merrily 
found,  until  most  of  the  men  were  quite  stupid,  their  faces 
awoln,  and  their  eyes  red  and  heavy.  The  conteat  at 
length  was  decided ;  but  a  quarrel  about  the  skill  of  the 
respective  parties  succeeded,  and  threatened  broken  heads 
at  one  time.  Indeed,  had  Tim  been  able  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose at  which  he  diligently  laboured,  of  getting  the  gun  to 
his  shoulder,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  have  taken  ample 
satis&ction  for  some  dreadful  affront  offered  him  by  Andy, 
who,  on  his  part,  directed  all  his  discourse  to  a  large  wooden 
gallon  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  imperturbable  cool- 
ne«  of  his  opponent  provoked  Andy  exceedingly.  Abuse 
is  bad  enough ;  but  contemptuous  silence  is  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  can  bear,  particularly  as  he  felt  that  he  was  run- 
ning  aground  fkst  when  he  had  the  whole  conversation  to 
himself.  He  became  quite  furious,  and,  after  two  or  three 
efforts,  started  up,  and  made  a  rush  towards  his  wooden  ad- 
yenary;  but  the  great  slipperiness  of  the  ground  laid  him 
on  the  flat  of  his  back.  This  gave  time^  so  that  several  in- 
terfered, and  peace  was  made ;  but  the  harmony  of  the 
night  was  destroyed.  At  last.  Jack  Shea  swore  they  must 
have  something  to  eat ;  damn  him  but  he  was  starved  with 
drink,  and  he  must  get  some  rashers  somewhere  or  other. 
Every  one  declared  the  same ;  and  Paddy  was  ordered  to 
cook  some  griskint  forthmth.  Paddy  was  completely  non^ 
plussed : — all  the  provisions  were  gone,  and  yet  his  guests 
.  vere  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  made  a  hundred  excuses — 
<(  *Twas  late— *twas  dry  now— and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house ;  sure  they  ate  and  drank  enough.**  But  all  in  vain. 
The  ould  sinner  was  threatened  with  instant  death  if  he  de- 
layed. 80  Paddy  called  a  council  of  war  in  the  parloor, 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  himselt 

<<  Agrah,  Jillen,  what  will  we  do  with  these  ?  Is  there 
any  meat  in  the  tub  ?  Where  is  the  tongue  ?  If  it  was 
yours,  Jillen,  we*d  give  them  enough  of  it ;  but  I  mane  the 
cow*s,**  (aside.) 

«  Sure  the  proctors  got  the  tongue  ere  yesterday,  and  you 
know  there  an*t  a  bit  in  the  tub.  Oh  the  murtherin  vil- 
lains I  and  1*11  engage  *twill  be  no  good  for  us,  after  all  my 
white  bread  and  the  whisky ; — ^that  it  may  pison  *em." 

«  Amen !  Jillen ;  but  don*t  curw  them.  After  all, 
.  where*s  the  meat  ?  I'm  sure  that  Andy  will  kill  me  if  we 
don*t  make  it  out  any  how ; — and  he  hasn*t  a  penny  to  pay 
for  it.  You  could  drive  the  mail  coach,  Jillen,  through 
his  breeches  pocket  without  jolting  over  a  ha'penny.  Com- 
ing,  coming ;  d'ye  hear  *em  ?'* 

<<  Oh,  theyll  murther  us.  Sure  if  we  had  any  of  the  tripe 
I  sent  yesterday  to  the  turf-cutters.** 

«  Eh !  What's  that  you  say  ?  I  declare  to  God  here's 
Andy  getting  up.  We  must  do  something^  Thonom  an 
Dhiaouly  I  have  it.  Jillen,  run  and  bring  me  the  leather 
breeches ;  run,  woman  alive.  Where's  the  block  and  the 
hatchet!  Go  iq^  and  tell  'em  you're  putting  down  the 
pot** 

Jillen  pacified  the  uproar  in  the  kitchen  by  loud  proml- 
ssi,  and  returned  to  Paddy.  The  use  of  the  leather  breeches 
paawd  her  comprehension ;  but  Paddy  actually  took  up  the 
leather  breeches,  tore  away  the  lining  with  great  care, 
diopped  the  leather  with  the  hatchet  on  the  block,  and  put 
it  into  the  pot  as  tripes.  Considering  the  situation  in 
which  Andy  and  his  friends  wer«^  and  the  appetite  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  for  meat  in  any  shape — <<  a  bone^  being 
their  tummum  bonum — ^the  risk  was  very  little.  If  dis- 
covend,  however,  Paddv's  safety  was  much  worse  than 
doubtAd  as  no  people  in  the  world  have  a  greater  honor 


of  any  umisaal  fbod.  One  of  the  most  deadly  modes  tt 
revenge  they  can  employ,  is  to  give  an  enemy  dog's  or  cat's 
flesh ;  and  there  have  bean  instances  where  the  persons  who 
ha^e  eaten  it,  on  being  informed  <tf  the  foctyhaTSfons  mad. 
Bat  Paddy's  habit  of  practical  jokm,  fimn  which  noAiif 
could  wean  him,  and  his  an^^  at  their  oeodvet^  s^^^f  vHh 
the  fear  he  was  in,  did  not  allow  him  to  hesitate  a  mmmmt, 
Jillen  remonstrated  in  ymtu  <<Hould  your  toagoa  jtm 
fooUsh  woman.  They're  all  as  Uind  as  the  pig  tbersb 
They'll  never  And  it  out.  Bad  luck  to  'em  too,  my  Issthst 
breeches,  that  I  gave  a  pound  note  and  a  hog  lor  in  CaA 
See  how  nothing  else  wouUL  satisfy  *sm  I"  The  meat  at 
length  was  ready.  Paddy  drowned  it  in  butter,  threw  •«! 
the  potatoes  on  the  table,  and  served  it  up  smoking  hsi 
with  the  greatest  gravity. 

«  By  Jl ,'*  says  Jack  Shea,  « that's  fins  stoS     Usw  a 

man  would  dig  a  trench  after  dMt.** 

«I*U  take  a  priest's  oath,"  answered  Tim  CohiU,  Hm 
most  irritable  of  men,  but  whose  temper  was  sesnrthif 
softened  by  the  rich  steam. 

«  Yet,  Tim,  what's  a  priest's  oa^?    I  never  hMtd  that.* 

«  Why,  sure,  every  one  knows  you  didn't  ever  hear  sC 
anything  of  good.*' 

"  I  say  you  lie^  Tim,  you  rascaL" 

Tim  was  on  his  legs  in  a  few  moments^  and  a  genenl 
battle  was  about  to  begin,  but  the  appetite  was  too  straig^ 
and  the  quarrel  was  settled ;  Tim  having  been  appeased  hy 
being  allowed  to  explain  a  {uriesf  s  oath.  Accovdinf  to  him, 
a  priest's  oath  was  this : — He  was  surrounded  hy  book% 
which  were  gradually  piled  up  until  they  reacfaod  his  lip» 
He  then  kissed  the  uppermost,  and  swore  by  all  to  the  hsC« 
torn.  As  soon  as  the  admiration  excited  by  his  explana^ 
tion,  in  those  who  were  capable  of  hearing  Tim,  had  csawdj 
all  fUl  to  work;  and  certainly,  if  the  tripes  had  been  of 
ordinary  texture,  drunk  as  was  the  party,  they  wooUL  sooa 
have  disappeared.  After  gnawing  at  them  fivr  some  tisM, 
«  Well,"  says  Owen  Conner,  « that  I  mightn't  l—bni  thcss 
are  the  queerest  tripes  I  ever  eat  It  must  be  she  was  very 
ould." 

«  By  J  ,**  says  Andy,  taking  a  piece  from  his  month 
to  which  he  had  been  paying  his  addresses  for  the  last  half 
hour,  <<  I'd  as  soon  be  eating  leather.  She  was  a  b«l^ 
man ;  I  cant  find  the  sof%  end  at  all  of  it.'* 

« And  that's  true  for  you,  Andy,"  said  the  man  of  the 
gun ;  «  and  *tis  the  greatest  shame  they  hadn't  a  hull-hait 
to  make  him  tinder.  Paddy,  was  it  from  Jack  ChfiovTs 
bull  you  got  *em  P  They'd  do  for  waddings  they're  m 
tough." 

«  rU  teU  you,  Tim,  where  I  got  them—'twas  out  of 
Lord  Ramome*B  great  cow  at  Cork,  the  great  fiit  cow  tfaaft 
the  Lord  Mayor  bought  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant — as  m 
ohfirp  now  hagutheh.* 

<<  Amen,  I  pray  God  I  Paddy.  Out  of  Lord  Ramome^ 
cow?  near  the  steeple  I  suppose.      The  great  cow  thai 

couldn't  walk  with  tallow.      By ,  these  are  fine  tripes. 

They'll  make  a  man  very  strong.    Andy,  give  me  two  off 
three  libbhert  more  of  'em." 

^  Well,  see  that !  out  of  Lord  Raaumie's  cow  ;  I  woodw 
what  they  gave  her,  Paddy.  That  I  mightn't ! — but  thcM 
would  eat  a  pit  of  potatoes.  Any  how,  they're  good  for  tbm 
teeth.  Paddy,  what's  the  reason  they  send  all  the  good  mats 
from  Cork  to  the  Blacks. 

But  before  Paddy  could  answo"  this  question,  Andy,  who 
had  been  endeavouring  to  help  Tim,  uttered  a  loud  <<  ThO' 
nomandhiaoul!  what's  this  £  Isn't  this  flannel?"  Tha 
fact  was,  he  had  found  a  piece  of  the  lining,  which  Paddy, 
in  his  hurry,  had  not  removed,  and  all  was  confusion. 
Every  eye  was  turned  to  Paddy,  but  with  wonderful  quislE^ 
ness  he  said,  « 'TIS  tlM  book  tripe,  agroff&l,  don't  yon  se^* 
— and  actufldly  persuaded  them  to  it. 

«  Well,  any  how,'*  says  Tim,  « it  had  the  taste  of  wooL* 

«  May  this  choke  me,"  says  Jack  Shea,  ^  if  I  dldnt  tUnk 
that  'twas  a  piece  of  a  leather  breeches  when  I  saw  Andy 
chawing  it" 

This  was  a  shot  between  wind  and  water  to  Paddy.    His 


«  ICaj  it  never  eomt  out  ofhis  body. 
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•elf-pouession  was  nearly  altogether  loet,  and  he  could  do 
no  more  than  turn  it  off  by  a  faint  laugh.  But  it  jarred 
most  unpleasantly  on  Andy*i  nerre^  After  looking  at 
Paddy  for  some  time  with  a  very  ominous  look,  he  said, 
**  yirroo  Pandhrip  of  the  tricksy  if  I  thought  you  were 
going  on  with  any  work  here^  my  soul  and  my  guts  to  the 
d^ril  if  I  would  not  cut  you  into  garters.  By  the  restment 
Td  make  zfurhurmsen  of  you.** 

**  U  it  I,  Andy  ?  that  the  hands  may  fall  off  me  !** 

But  Tim  CohiU  made  a  most  seasonable  dirersion. 
^  Andy,  when  you  die,  you*ll  be  the  death  of  one  fool,  any 
how.  What  do  you  know  that  wasn*t  erer  in  Cork  itself 
about  tripes.  I  never  ate  such  mate  in  my  life :  and  *twouId 
be  good  for  every  poor  man  in  the  Cotmty  of  Kerry  if  he 
had  a  tub  of  it.** 

Tim*s  tone  of  authority,  and  the  character  he  had  got  for 
learning,  silenced  every  doubt,  and  all  laid  siege  to  the  tripes 
again.  Bat  after  some  time,  Andy  was  observed  gazing 
with  the  most  astonished  curiosity  into  the  plate  before 
him.  His  eyes  were  riyetted  on  something;  at  last  he 
touched  it  with  his  knife,  and  exclaimed,  '<  Kmhappa  dar 
Dhia  /••• 

**  What's  that  you  say  ?*•  burst  from  all ;  and  every  one 
rote  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  button. 

«Oh,  the  viUain  of  the  world!"  roared  Andy,  «  Vm 
plaonedl  Where's  the  pike  ?  For  God's  sake  Jack  run 
Ibr  the  priest^  or  I'm  a  dead  man  with  the  breeches.  Where 
is  he  ?  D—  yier  bloods  won'nt  ye  catch  him,  and  I  pisoned  ?" 

The  fhct  was,  Andy  had  met  one  of  the  knee-buttons 
aewad  into  a  piece  of  the  tripe,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  fid!  discovering  the  cheat  The  rage,  however,  was 
not  confioed'to  Andy.  As  soon  as  it  was  understood  what 
had  been  donet,  there  was  an  universal  rash  for  Paddy  and 
Jillen ;  but  Paddy  was  much  too  cunning  to  be  caught  after 
the  narrow  escape  he  had  of  it  before.  The  moment  after 
the  discovery  of  the  lining  that  he  could  do  so  without  sus- 
picion, he  stole  from  the  table,  left  the  house,  and  hid  him. 
1^.  Jillen  did  the  same ;  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
«aters  to  vent  their  rage  but  by  breaking  every  thing  in  the 
cabin,  which  was  done  in  the  utmost  fury.  Andy,  how- 
ever, continued  watching  for  Paddy  with  a  gun  a  whole  month 
after.  He  might  be  seen  prowling  along  the  ditches  near 
the  shebeen.house,  waiting  for  a  e^ot  at  him.  Not  that  he 
would  have  scrupled  to  enter  it  were  he  likely  to  find  Paddy 
there ;  but  the  latter  was  completely  on  the  shuchrauriy 
aikd  never  visited  his  cabin  except  by  stealth,  It  was  in 
one  of  those  visits  that  Andy  hoped  to  catch  him. — Taifs 
Magasnne* 

[This  is  the  genuine  Irish  story  which  we  promised  our 
regders  long  ago.] 

Ooivx  Mebicvm.— The  troe  Odimm  Medtcutn,  says  Gra- 
my,  in  his  memorial  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  approaches  nearer 
tnaa  any  thing  else  known  in  hunan  natarcL  to  the  geooine 
Odium  Theolo^cwn,  It  has  even  been  douMed*  by  compe- 
tent jndffes,  which  of  the  two  is  the  worse;  for  mough  pay- 
sidans  hate  never  yet  carried  the  joke  so  ^  as  to  bum  alive 
their  adversaries  whom  they  could  not  convert  them  as  Dominican 
iMHika  and  others  used  to  do  very  successfully  with  their  ob- 
stinate opponents;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  this 
reserve  aiid  deUcaey  on  the  part  of  our  fiunilty  has  proceeded 
■K>re  firom  want  of  power  than  from  want  of  good-win  to  the  \ 
work.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  tha^  at  one  time^  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftjr  years  sgo,  in  Spam  and  Portugal,  they  fairly 
tried  it,  and  they  had  well-nigh  succeeded  in  their  attempt  There 
was  iorroeriv,  in  the  time  of  Sydenham,  a  controversy  be- 
tween thoee  doctors  who  thought  pumng  good  in  cases  of  fever, 
and  thoee  doctors  who  thought  it  nuL  One  of  the  purging 
doctors  and  one  of  the  anti-purgers,  meeting  at  the  entry  to 
8ion  Cellage,  soon  came  to  hard  words  and  from  hard  words 
to  hard  blows;  the  result  of  which  vnuu  that  the  purging 
doctor  knocked  the  other  down,  and  drawmg  his  swcnd,  bid 
AIM  beg  his  life.  •<  No,  doetor^**  replied  the  fallen  hero,  as  he 
Jiy  sprawling,  with  the  point  of  his  enraged  adversary's  sword 
at  his  throat;  **  that  I  will  not  do,  unless  you  were  giring  *  me 
physic*  "—We  leave  our  Edinburgh  readers  to  draw  their  own 
eooclosions  from  this  text* 
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COIiXTBSN  FOB  THE  IsAliXEB. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  FLIRTS. 

DEDICATED   TO  THE  LADIES  OF  EDIKBITKOH. 

Fliets  are  especial  favourites  of  ours,  and  we  hold  our« 
selves  bound,  as  good  knights  and  true,  to  do  battle  for  their 
reputation,  at  all  times,  and  against  all  comers.  Be  it  un« 
derstood  that  we  speak  now  of  Flirts  in  the  restricted  ae« 
ceptation  of  the  term,  and  not  of  Jilts,  who  are  immoral,  nor 
of  Coquettes,  who  are  heartless  personages.  The  true  Flirt 
is  quite  a  difiierent  sort  of  person. 

The  appellation  is  the  same  with  that  used  to  designate  a 
certain  sudden,  but  not  ungraceful,  mode  of  unfurling  a 
fan  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  embodied  in  one 
of  our  most  venerable  ^  Joe  Millers,**  there  is  some  mys- 
terious analogy  supposed  to  exist  between  the  character  of 
the  motion,  and  that  of  the  class  of  the  fair  sex  to  whom 
the  name  Flirt  has  been  applied. 

A  Flirt  is  a  giri  of  more  than  common  beauty,  grace, 
and  amiahility,  just  hovering  on  the  verge  which  separates 
childhood  from  womanhood.  She  is  just  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  her  power,  and  finds  an  innocent  pleasure  in  exer- 
cising it.  The  blissful  consdouaness  parts  her  lips  with 
prouder  breath,  kindles  up  her  eyes  with  richer  lustre,  and 
gives  additional  buoyancy  and  swan-like  grace  to  her  mo- 
tions. She  looks  for  homage  at  the  hands  of  every  man 
who  approaches  her,  and  richly  does  she  repay  him  wi& 
rosy  smiles  and  sparkling  glances. 

There  is  no  passion  in  all  thi^  I^  is  the  first  trembling 
into  conscious  existence  of  that  sentiment  which  will  be- 
come  love  in  time.  It  is  the  heart  of  woman  venturing 
timidly  to  inhale  imperceptible  portions  of  that  atmosphere 
of  devoted  affection  in  which  alone  she  can  afteuwarda 
breathe  and  exist.  There  is  nothing  of  vanity  in  it,  nothing 
of  selfishness.  She  thinks  not  of  her  beauty  while  thua 
triumphantly  wielding  its  spell,  any  more  than  does  that 
young  greyhound  fetching  his  graceful  gambols  before  ua. 
She  feels  only  the  delight  of  exercising  a  new-bom  power. 
She  regards  not  her  own  indulgence ;  happy  herself  Ae  leea 
others  happy  to  sun  themselves  in  her  smile,  and  feels  yet 
more  happy  in  consequence.  It  is  the  rich  gush  of  young 
existence  that  mantles  at  her  heart,  and  overflows  in  loveli- 
ness. Oh  !  blame  it  not,  nor  regard  austerely.  Like  the 
first  blush  of  morning,  it  dies  away  before  we  can  well  note 
its  surpassing  beauty,  and  all  that  is  to  succeed  of  after  life 
is  dull  and  tame  in  comparison. 

That  a  girl  chances  to  be  a  Flirt  at  a  certain  age,  is  no 
proof  that  she  is  incapable  of  enduring  affsction,  but  rather 
the  contrary. 

Beauty  is  the  exuberance,  the  fulness^  the  overflow  of 
nature.  And  the  richer,  the  more  daszling  the  beauty  at 
the  moment,  when,  like  a  butterfly  bursting  from  its  hull, 
the  girl  passes  insensibly  into  the  wonum,  the  more  reason 
there  is  to  expect  a  ripe  store  of  aflbction  beneath.  It  is^ 
indeed,  warmth  of  heart  akme  that  can  give  the  fhilshing 
grace  to  the  gay  and  playful  creature  we  have  been  describ- 
ing. If  there  be  beauty,  and  elegance^  and  sportivenesS) 
and  wit  at  will,  and  yet  the  beh<dder  fitel  himsetf  obliged  to 
confins  that  there  is  some  charm  awmnting— ha  cannoi 
exactly  say  what,  although  he  fsehi  Its  absence— .he  may 
depend  upon  it  that  closer  search  wiU  show  him  mfamte^ 
but  sure  signs  of  heartlessness. 

A  Flirt  is,  however,  a  dangeroos  creature ;  not  that  she 
means  any  harm,  but  that  she  unconsciously  and  involun- 
tarily turns  the  heads  of  all  who  approach  her.  Boys  she 
strikes  down  by  doiens,  wherever  she  moves.  If,  whila 
tripping  along*  the  street  on  a  windy  day,  the  increasing 
vehemence  of  the  blast  force  her  to  turn  away  from  it  to 
adjust  the  set  of  her  bonnet,  the  sweep  of  her  laughing  eye 
to  see  whetiier  any  one  observes,  and  the  ready  blush  when 
she  marks  all  eyes  turned  upon  her,  make  captive  at  leasl 
six  juvenile  swains.  In  the  turn  of  a  wahz,  her  aerial 
gliding  (vera  ineeesu  pahdt  dea)  draws  the  attention  of 
alL  'She  cannot  ask  for  a  gkMs  of  lemonade^  without  mak- 
ing an  involuntary  conquest.  Nay,  **  tough  seolora*'— . 
men  inured  to  business—are  not  safik  They  look  with 
complacency  on  a  thing  so  lovely— with  a  paternal  placid 
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benignit7-~1)at  longer  conversation  awakens  warmer 
thouf hta,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  infusion  of  the  passion 
is  more  difficult  into  such  toil-strung  themes,  so  is  its  eradi- 
cation  more  difficult. 

But  the  danger  does  not  stop  here.  By  a  retro-actire  in- 
fluence, all  this  lip  and  eye  homage  may  well  at  times  turn 
the  head  of  a  giddy  and  inexperienced  girl.  This,  however, 
is  a  danger  not  to  be  avoided  ;  and  cure  we  know  of  none, 
save  a  generous,  deep-rooted  affection,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  is  the  lot  Of  every  true  woman.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  effect  of  serious  love  upon  the  gayest  of  these  creatures  ! 
.~how  completely  all  their  little  vanity  is  melted  away  by 
its  engrossing  warmth.  Not  that  we  think  love,  any  more 
than  the  feeling  we  have  been  describing,  an  enduring  pas- 
sion. It  is  only  more  intense  and  absorbing.  That  affec- 
tion alone  is  lasting,  in  which  love  has,  upon  further  ac- 
quaintance, been  c6nflrmed  by  esteem,  and  which  has  been 
heightened  by  common  sympathies,  strengthened  by  the  en- 
durance of  common  trials,  rooted  for  eternity  by  mutual 
forbearance.  No  one,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  has  read  the 
romance  of  Undine  without  pleasui^  and  yet  we  suspect 
that  to  the  nu^jority  of  readers  (to  ourselves  we  know)  its 
supernatural  mysteries  constitute  the  least  part  of  its  at- 
traction. The  interest  centres  in  Undine.  And  what  is 
she  ?  A  shadowy  type  of  every  beautiful  and  amiable  wo- 
man, in  the  successive  stages  of  her  mind^s  development — 
the  Flirt,  the  Lover,  and  the  Wife. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  period  of  flirtation  is  of  very 
bxief  duration.  It  is  (we  beg  our  fair  readers  not  to  ima- 
gine that  any  improper  insinuation  is  couched  under  this 
simile)  an  ebullition  of  momentary  excitement,  akin  to  that 
of  the  pointer  when  loosened  from  his  chain  on  a  fine  Sep- 
tember morning.  It  excites  admiration  only  so  long  as  it 
is  unconscious.  The  instant  a  woman  plays  off  these  little 
auv  with  foreknowledge  and  predetermination,  their  iuno- 
eence  is  gone.  They  fire  to  be  reprehended  as  indications 
of  a  designing  mind.  Their  exercise  is  on  a  par  with  the 
use  of  cosmetics  and  dress  to  repair  or  conceal  the  ravages 
of  age.  Our  fair  friend  has  ceased  to  be  a  Flirt,  and  haa 
become  a  Coquette. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  exists  a  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  characters,  and  that  this  distinction  is  not 
in  £Eivour  of  the  latter.  A  Coquette  may  have  been,  or  she 
may  not  have  been,  a  Flirt.  She  is  one  who  envies  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other,  and  seeks  to  emulate  it  by  acting  her  cha- 
racter. She  is  artificial — she  has  a  part  to  support,  and 
that  alone  detracts  from  the  worth  of  any  human  being.  It 
certainly  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  our  powers,  even  of  pleas- 
ing, to  the  utmost,  and  to  check  our  weaknesses ;  but  this 
must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  original  constitution 
of  our  mind :  to  seek  to  new-form  ourselves  according  to 
some  fiivonrite  model,  is  to  destroy  what  little  good  we  may 
have.  The  Coquette  may  generally  be  known  by  her  over- 
acting the  character.  Her  gestures  and  words  come  not 
from  the  prompting  of  feeling,  they  have  no  internal  stan- 
dard to  regulate  them ;  they  are  false,  constrained,  or  exces- 
sive. Her  glances  are  stares,  her  movemchts  sudden  and 
awkward,  her  languor  overacted.  The  Flirt  attracts  us 
involuntajily,  and  we  feel  that  this  is  the  case — the  Coquette 
gives  us  encouragement  Even  a  sensible  man  is  in  danger 
from  the  Flirt — the  Coquette  inspires  him  vnth  aversion. 
The  victims  of  the  FUrt*s  charms  never  complain,  for  they 
know  her  free  from  any  design  upon  them — the  fools  who 
fall  into  the  lures  of  the  Coquette^  accuse  her,  and  ju;&tly,  of 
heartlessness  and  vanity. 

The  Jilt  we  have  called  an  immoral,  we  may  add,  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  mind.  Jilts  are  of  two  kinds  :  those 
who  are  incapable  of  affection,  and  sell  their  show  of  tender, 
'ness  to  the  wealthiest ;  and  those  who  have  a  sentiment 
which  they  call  loTe,  but  which  is  transferable  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  another.  The  latter  like  to  indulge  in  this 
feeling,  but  they  have  no  real  regard  for  any  one  but  them- 
selves. They  are  of  those  concerning  whom  it  has  some- 
where been  said,  that  "  they  love  the  love,  not  the  lover.** 
In  blaming  a  person  of  this  unamiable  dass,  people  are  apt 
to  lay  much  stress  upon  her  inconsistency.  This  is  taking 
«n  inoonreet  yiew  of  her  chancter.    She  cares  for  nobody 


but  herself,  and  that  attachment  knows  ndther  change  nor 
decay. 

Having  thus  done  our  best  to  guard  our  ftvourites  against 
popular  misconstiiiction,  by  pointing  out  the  essential  dif. 
fercnce  between  them  and  two  other  classes  with  whom 
they  have  occasionally  been  confounded,  we  proceed  to  com- 
plete our  task,  by  remarking  upon  one  or  two  inaccuracies 
in  the  language  of  common  conversation,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  foster  misapprehension.  We  not  unfrequently  hear 
people  say,  that  such  or  such  a  married  woman  is  a  great 
Flirt,  or  fond  of  Flirtation.  This  is  a  shocking  abuse  of 
the  term.  A  married  woman  whose  deportment  bears  any 
likeness  to  that  of  a  Flirt,  must  either  be  one  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  gay  and  buoyant  temperament,  but  without 
heart,  and  who  seeks  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  cardess 
of  every  other  per8on*s  happiness  ;  or  she  is  one  who  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  lingers  on  the  frontiers  of  vic^  to  indulge 
herself  with  the  contemplation  of  its  charms — one  who 
wants  only  courage  to  be  wicked.  Had  Heaven,  for  our 
sins,  seen  fit  to  doom  us  to  the  married  state,  we  do  not 
know  which  of  these  two  we  should  have  regarded  as  the 
greater  curse. 

Another  strange  perversion  of  language  is  to  speak  of 
male  Flirts.  Male  Jilts  therS  are,  and  male  Coquettes  ia 
plenty — with  sorrow  and  shame  we  make  the  confession. 
But  a  male  Flirt  would  be  an  anomale  in  creation.  Nerve, 
strength,  and  manly  vigour,  ai*e  the  characteristics  of  our 
sex,  and  they  at  no  period  unbend  into  such  a  happy  and 
graceful  unconsciousness  as  constitutes  the  Flirt.  It  is 
ours  to  be  attracted ;  when  a  man  sets  about  to  attract^  he 
reverses  the  order  of  nature.  He  acts  a  part — and  he  uni- 
formly  acts  it  in  a  loutish  and  ungainly  style. 

Thus  we  have  discharged,  however  imperfiictly,  the  task 
we  undertook.  We  rest  the  defence  of  Flirts,  not  upon  any 
desert  we  suppose  to  be  inherent  in  them,  nor  upon  any 
moral  value  we  attribute  to  them.  When  young,  we  loved 
and  admired  them,  because  it  is  their  nature  to  awaken 
such  feelings.  They  are  as  the  blossom,  delicately  expand- 
ing amid  the  freshness  and  dews  of  a  sunny  moming-r-as 
the  early  song  of  birds,  full  of  flutter  and  delight — as  every 
thing  that  is  most  lovely  and  evanescent  We  commend 
to  the  cherishing  of  future  ages  these  delicate  creatures, 
who,  although  they  were  the  plague  of  our  youth,  have  been 
the  objects  of  tranquil  and  kindly  admiration  to  our  old  age. 
But  such  commendation  is  needless,  for  there  is  a  charm 
about  them  which  must  ever  command  a  willing  obedience 
from  all  young  hearts. — Edinburgh  Literarp\ToumcU, 

AN  lEISR  ELECTION  BILL. 

A  TRUE  copy  of  an  account  furnished  Sir  Marcus  Somer- 
ville  by  a  publican  of  Trim,  after  an  election : — 

To  eating  sixteen  freeholders  above  stairs,  for  Sir  Marki^ 
at  3s.  3d.  a-head,  L.2, 12s. 

To  eating  sixteen  more  below  staiiBy  and  two  clergymen 
aAer  supper,  L.l,  Ids.  9d. 

To  six  beds  in  one  room,  and  fbnr  in  the  other,  at  two 
guineas  every  bed,  three  or  four  in  a  bed  every  night,  and 
cheap  enough,  God  knows,  L.22,  15s. 

To  twenty-three  horses  in  the  yard  all  nighty  at  ISd. 
every  one  of  them,  and  for  a  man  watching  them  all  night, 
L.6,  53. 

Breakfast  and  tea  next  day  for  every  one  of  them,  and  as 
many  as  they  brought  with  them,  as  near  as  I  can  gness^ 
L.4,  12s. 

For  beer,  and  porter,  and  punch,  for  the  first  day  and 
night,  I  am  not  very  sure,  but  I  think  for  the  three  days 
and  a  half  of  the  election,  as  little  as  I  can  call  it,  and  to  be 
very  exact,  is  in  all,  or  thereabouts,  as  near  as  I  can  guess, 
and  not  to  be  too  particular,  L.79, 15s.  9d. 

To  shaving,  di^ssing,  and  cropping  the  heads  off  42  free, 
holders  for  Sir  Marks,  at  13d.  every  one,  cheap  cnouglv 
L.2,  5s.  6d. 

(In  the  place  of  Jeremy  Carr) 

BaiAK  Garrattt. 

N.B.-^On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  publican  fur- 
nished one  shoulder  of  mutton,  two  barrels  of  beer,  three 
bed%  and  a  tpacioui  back-yard  for  the^horscs. 
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SCOTCH  BANKRUPT  LAW. 
NoTHTNO  calls  more  loudly  for  amendment  than  the  law 
regarding  mercantile  bankrupts,  and  the  whole  system 
of.  recovering  debts,  whether  by  execution  against  the 
lands,  the  moveables,  or  the  person  of  debtors.  Our 
present  sequestration  law  is  made  the  means  of  defrnuding 
creditors  to  a  great  amount,  by  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  for  the  discharge  of  debtors.  To  entitle  a 
debtor  to  his  discharge,  the  consent  of  four- fifths  in 
number  and  value  of  his  creditors  is  required,  and  to 
effect  a  settlement  by  comjKwition,  the  majoritjr  is  in- 
creased to  nine-tenths.  If,  m  estimating  these  majorities, 
the  whole  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  were  taken  into 
computation,  little  harm  would  arise ;  but  the  only  cre- 
ditors who  are  regarded,  are  those  who  have  claimed, 
and  have  been  found  entitled  to  be  ranked  on  the  estate. 
But  when  the  funds  of  a  bankrupt  are  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted before  his  failure,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  wfll  pay  the  expenses  of  the  sequestration,  very 
few  creditors  will  be  inclined  to  ckim,  as  they  thereby 
incur  the  risk  of  being  called  on  to  pay  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  sequestration,  and  of  all  the  proceedings 
which  may  arise  out  of  it.  When  the  bankruptcy,  there- 
fore,  b  small,  and  the  funds  are  inconsiderable,  it  is  al- 
ways an  object  to  the  bankrupt  to  represent  matters  in 
as  desperate  a  light  as  possible  to  the  body  of  his  cre- 
ditors, while  he  procures  a  few  of  his  own  friends  to  rank 
on  his  estate,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through 
the  sequestration.  Before  any  proceedings  have  been 
taken,  it  is  commonly  settled  who  is  to  be  trustee,  and 
the  amount  of  the  composition,  and  the  cautioner  for  it,  are 
commonly  fixed  on.  Calculations  regarding  the  vacations 
of  the  Court  are  at  the  same  time  made,  that  the  matter 
may  be  carried  through  without  loss  of  time.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt,  perhaps 
two  or  three  of  his  own  immediate  relations,  whose  debts 
may  have  been  created  for  the  purpose,  appear,  and,  after 
electing  one  of  then:  own  number  judicial  factor,  they  au- 
thorize him  to  apply  to  the  court  for  a  personal  protection 
to  the  bankrupt.  The  latter,  who  may  have  possibly  been 
in  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  to  avoid  the  proceedings 
of  his  creditors  till  matters  were  brought  the  proper  length, 
now  makes  his  appearance  with  his  protection  in  his 
pocket,  and  probably  carries  on  his  business  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  he  did  before  the  sequestration  was  ap- 
plied for.  At  the  next  meeting,  the  factor  is  appointed 
trustee;  the  examinations  are  afterwards  hurried  through, 
and,  at  the  third  meeting,  a  composition  is  offered,  which 
h  unanimously  entertained,  commissioners  are  appointed, 
and,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  composition  is  approved 
of,  without  the  slightest  investigation  being,  in  some  in- 
stances, made  into  the  situation  of  the  bankrupt's  affairs, 
or  the  trustee  having  ever  been  in  possession  ot  the  books 
or  documents  of  the  estate.  In  this  way  the  bankrupt,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  months,  and  at  the  expense  of 
from  L.80  to  Ij.100,  obtains  a  discharge  of  all  claims 
against  him  from  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  debu  of 
his  creditors,  who  have  been  deterred  from  claiming  in 
the  sequestration,  are  cut  off  without  their  consent. 
Surely  such  a  system  requires  amendment  The  interests 
of  the  creditors  deserve  at  least  as  much  consideration  as 
those  of  the  bankrupt.  It  may  be  perfectly  right,  that 
one  or  two  perverse  creditors  should  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  bankruptcies  by  com- 
position, but  care  should  be  taken  that  all  those  who  are 
really  creditors  should  not  be  deterred  by  any  conse- 
quences from  giving  their  votes,  when  so  important  a 
measure  is  to  be  decided  on. 

Every  honest  debtor  will  call  his  creditors  together 
when  he  finds  hb  affairs  in  a  state  of  irretrievable  insol- 
vency ;  but  at  present  a  positive  premium  b  held  out  to 
him  to  go  on,  if  possible,  until  nis  funds  are  utterly  ex- 
hausted. It  will  then  be  easier  for  him  to  obtain  a  dis- 
charge than  if  he  could  pay  a  large  dividend.  Whether  it 
be  from  thb  state  of  our  law  or  not,  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty,  bat  the  amount  of  compositions  now  genially 


paid  is  much  less  than  formerly ;  and  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  or  even 
6d.  per  pound  is  far  from  unusual. 

Our  process  for  the  recovery  of  debt  is  also  tedious  and 
expensive  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  If  the  land  is  at- 
tached, the  lapse  of  several  years,  and  the  expenditure  of 
many  hundren  pounds,  are  certain  before  it  can  be  brought 
to  sale.  In  the  execution  against  moreables,  there  are 
many  absurd  and  tedious  forms  to  be  observed,  and  no« 
thing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  that,  l>efore  a  debtor 
can  be  imprisoned,  on  the  decree  of  a  Court  of  Law,  two 
other  writs  must  be  obtained,  besides  their  respective  war- 
rants, by  which  much  delay,  expense,  and  risk  of  inaccu- 
racy, and,  consei^uently,  of  loss,  are  incurred.  A  radical 
reform  b  imperiously  demanded  in  this  branch  of  our 
law ;  but  it  will  never  be  obtained  till  the  people  act  at 
they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  take  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands. — Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle*  • 


^  MEBCAKTILE  KAVIE8  OF  FBAHCE  AKD'eWOLAITD. 

In  a  work  latelv  publbhed  in  London,  entitled,  **  Sta- 
tistics of  France,  by  Lewis  Goldsmith,**  we  have  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  mercantile  navy  of  France ;  and 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  its  present  state 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1831,  the  period  to 
irhich  Mr.  Goldsmith's  statements  relate.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  shipping  of  France  was  nearly  annihilated, 
while  that  of  Britain  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than 
it  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  the  year  1817,  the 
tonnage  of  the  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
Uin  amounted  to  2,397,655  tons,  navigated  by  152.352 
seamen.  But  a  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
mercantile  navy  of  France  since  1815,  and  she  now  pos- 
sesses upwards  of  8000  trading  vesseb  of  all  sorts,  the 
total  tonnag3  of  which  is  7'^.000  tons,  and  the  number  of 
sailors  employed  57,200.  On  the  31st  December,  1831, 
there  were  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  18,942  re- 
gistered vessels,  admeasuring  2,190,457  tons,  manned  by 
132,200  seamen ;  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
Man,  and  the  British  plantations,  possessed  5400  vesseb, 
navigated  by  26,222  seamen,  and  admeasuring  391,507 
tons.  We  thus  see  the  immense  superiority  of  our  mer- 
cantile navy  to  that  of  France,  which  it  exceeds  three- 
fold, and  how  little  ground  there  is  for  the  complaint  of 
the  decay  of  thb  important  branch  of  our  wealth.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  we  had  the  carrying  trade  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe;  for  the  shipping  of  other  sutes 
bad,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  suffered  nearly  as  much  at 
that  of  France ;  and  although  the  shipping  of  the  Conti- 
nental states  has  increased  greatly  since  th^  peace,  our 
shipping  has  decreased  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree. 

SiE  Walter  Scott  and  Mb.  Cooper.— [£o^ft«r 
Hazlitt.]— -There  are  two  things  I  admire  in  Sir  Walter, 
his  capacity  and  his  simplicity ;  which,  indeed,  I  am  apt  to 
think  are  much  the  same.  The  more  ideas  a  man  has  of 
other  things,  the  less  he  b  taken  up  with  the  idea  of  him- 
self. Every  one  gives  the  same  account  of  the  author  of 
Waverley  in  thb  respect.  When  he  was  in  Paris,  and  went 
to  Galignani^s,  he  sat  down  in  an  outer  room  to  look  at  some 
book  he  wanted  to  see:  none  of  the  clerks  had  the  least 
suspicion  who  it  was :  when  it  was  found  out,  the  place 
was  in  a  commotion.  Cooper,  the  American,  was  in  Parb 
at  the  same  time:  his  looks  and  manners  seemed  to 
announce  a  much  greater  man.  He  strutted  throngh  the 
streets  with  a  very  consequential  air ;  and  in  company  held 
up  his  head,  screwed  up  hb  features,  and  placed  himself  on 
a  sort  of  pedestal,  to  be  observed  and  admired,  as  if  he  never 
relaxed  in  the  assumption,  nor  wbhed  it  to  be  forgotten  by 
others,  that  he  was  the  American  Sir  Walter  Scott  The 
real  one  never  troubled  himself  about  the  matter.  Why 
should  he  ?  He  might  safely  leave  that  question  to  others. 
Indeed,  by  what  I  am  told,  he  carries  hb  indifference  too 
far :  it  amounts  to  an  implied  contempt  for  the  public,  and 
ndsprisum  oftreeuon  against  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
He  thinks  nothing  of  hb  works,  although  '<  all  Bniope 
rings  with  them  from  side  to  side.** 
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VBR8BS  FOB  THE  YOinVG. 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 
(hfCT,  in  the  fll^t  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  man— and  who  was  He  ? 
Mortal!  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 

That  man  resembled  theel 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknowii, 

His  name  hath  perished  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone : — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  wo,  a  smile,  a  tear  !— 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirit*s  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  sttffered^^but  his  pangs  are  o*er; 

Enjoyed — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends — ^his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes— his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — ^but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb ; 

Oh,  she  was  fair  I  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,— life  and  light, — 
To  14m  exist— in  vainl 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen; 

Encounter^  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — ^whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — ^what  thou  shalt  be  I 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams  o^er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shade  and  glory  threw, 

Have  left,  in  yonder  silent  sky, 
No  vestige  where  they  flew  1 

The  annals  of  the  human  race ; 

Their  ruin  since  the  world  began ; 
Of  Him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this — there  lived  a  Man  f 

James  Moktgomekt. 


LINES 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  ELDEST  SON, 

Br  THS   mOHT  BOX.    GBOaaS  CAKNXNG. 

Though  short  thy  span,  God*s  unimpeach*d  decrees. 
Which  made  that  shortenM  span  one  long  disease ; 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope. 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity; 
And  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee, 
Farfhnn  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strifie,  glory,  gain,  and  Pleasure's  flowery  snare. 
Bade  earth*s  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by. 
And  fix*d  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye ! 
Oh !  mark'd  from  birth,  and  nurttur'd  fos  the  skies  I 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise  1 
Ai  sahited  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  I 
Simple,  as  nnwean'd  infancy,  and  pure  I 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  clay, 
Which  Christ's  atonhig  blood  hath  washed  away  I) 
By  mortal  snfiierings  now  no  more  oppress'd, 
'  Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destinM  rest  t 
While  I — reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom — 
Four  firath  a  fiither's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 


JACK  TAYLOR. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR. 

Everybody  knew  Jack  Taylor,  and  every  body  liked  him. 
He  was  known  by  the  familiar  diminutive  of  his  Christian 
name,  on  account  <<  of  his  love  of  good  fellowship  and  wit,* 
to  use  Mr.  Moore's  phrase ;  and  was  the  associate  of  some 
of  the  brightest  men  of  his  time,  when  <*  brightness"  was 
the  great  study  and  pursuit  of  the  day.     Everybody  loved 
Jack  Taylor :  he  was  thoroughly  harmless  ;  a  kind  and  af. 
fectionate  creature,  with  all  kinds  of  light  pleasantry  flat, 
tering  across  his  butterfly  brain.     «  When  you  do  an  ilU 
natured  thing,"  said  Sheridan  to  him,   «<  chaos  is  conw 
again."    And  it  was  true.     Through  a  long  life,  Jack 
Taylor  was  always  doing  kind  little  offices,  and  saying 
pleasant  little  speeches.     His  benefits  were  necessarily  of 
the  small  kind,  and  his  Mrit  was  not  of  a  high  cast ;  bat 
then,  life  is  composed  of  small  deeds,  and  filled  up  with 
small  talk.    Jack  Taylor  was  a  Tory,  but  of  the  very 
gentlest  kind :   his  politics  were  rather  an  a£bir  of  feeling 
than  opinion  :   loyalty  seemed  to  him  to  imply  peace  and 
pleasantness— the  reign  of  the  social  affections — the  triumph 
of  the  intellectual  enjoyments :  the  rude  and  boisterous  tem- 
perament of  a  republic  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  talents 
and  his  pleasures :  a  man  of  his  calibre  would  have  perished 
in  a  political  storm.     Inasmuch  as  the  strong  hand  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  while  it  quenches  the  more  vigorous  ef. 
forts  of  men,  favours  the  exercise  of  the  smaDer  and  more 
social  faculties,  he  leaned  on  the  idea  of  a  king  as  on  a  rock 
of  security.     This  is  the  creed  of  a  large  mass  of  citizens^ 
who  would  gladly  purchase  the  pleasures  of  settled  society 
by  the  abandonment  of  all  political  influence,  which  is  ig- 
norantly  supposed  not  to  a^t  the  private  condition  of  the 
citizen.    As  a  proof  that  Mr.  Taylor's  Toryism  was  alto- 
gether  passive,  he  associated  indiscriminately  with  men  of 
all  parties ;   and  as  the  Opposition  of  that  day  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  age,  he  lived  even 
more  with  them  than  their  antagonists.     But  Jack  Taylor 
was  not  a  mere  fair-weather  companion — his  good-nature 
outlasted  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  his  life :   he  had  a 
pun  always  ready  over  the  glass,   but   then   he   had  a 
tear  for  the  garret.     He  never  deserted  his  friends  till  they 
were  laid  in  the  grave ;  and  thu  last  duty  he  seems  to  have 
taken  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  peribrming.    It  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  many  funerals  good-natui^  Jack 
Taylor  bad  attended  in  the  course  of  his  long  life.  »  He  saw 
nearly  all  his  old  friends  out :   we  meet  in  these  volumes 
with  scarcely  a  name  of  living  men,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps  of  a  few  such  Nestorian  youths  as  Lord  Eldon  and 
his  brother  Lord  Stowell :  but  Taylor  recollected  Thurlow, 
if  not  an  attorney's  clerk,  at  least  a  student  in  the  Temple. 
Mr.  Taylor  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  a  Frenchman  :  he 
had  more  mercurial  qualities  than  commonly  fall  to  the  lot 
of  our  countrymen ;    he  was  not  ambitious ;  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  regardless  of  the  outward  circumstances  of 
his  friends ;  he  was  a  worshipper  of  intellectual  superiority  ; 
and  above  all,  he  was  a  thoroughly  social  creature— he 
lived  by  constant  contact  with  his  like ; — and  all  this  is 
French.     He  was  altogether  a  citizen,  a  wanderer  among 
bricks  and  mortar.     He  was  bom  at  Highgate ;   and  per- 
haps  that  was  his  first  and  last  rural  excursion.    Soon  after 
his  birth,  his  father,  a  celebrated  oculist,  removed  to  Hat- 
ton   Garden,  where  he  lived  and  died:    between  Hatton 
Garden  and  Covent  Garden,  his  son  oscillated  for  upwards 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century  ;   and  they  were  probably 
the  greenest  places  in  his  recollection,  unless  perhaps  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  might  put  in  a  claim.    We  never  heard  Jack 
Taylor  "  babble  o'  green  fields ;"  though  we  believe  he  had 
repeatedly  been  to  Bagshot,  was  familiar  with  Kensington, 
and  used  frequently  to  dine  at  Bayswater.    We  say  of  reai-. 
dents  in  Paris,  they  are  Parisians :  Jack  Taylor  was  not  a. 
Cockney,  and  yet  he  was  a  thorough  Londonian.    His  pride 
was  a  rencontre  of  wits  at  the  Tiurk's  Head  or  elsewh^^ 
At  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  he  was  also  great,  both 
before  and  behind  the  scenes :  at  the  latter  place,  whenever 
Shaw,  the  leader  of  the  band,  observed  his  presence,  he 
would  always  play  a  particular  conceiio  between  the  acts, 
because  he  knew  Jt  was  a  favourites  here  was  distinction  t 
Digitized  by  vnOO^, 
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Then  he  was  the  great  prologue  and  epilogae  manufacturer 
of  the  day :  every  body  came  to  him  for  the  finishing-stroke, 
and  Jack  Taylor  nerer  refused  anybody  any  thing :  im- 
pnHnptua  and'  epigrams  he  had  equally  at  tbe  service  of  his 
friends :  no  one  in  need  of  verse  ever  applied  to  Jack  Tay- 
lor in  vain.  His  Monsieur  Toruon  is  his  ground  of  immor- 
tality— a  very  small  spot  of  Pierian  earth,  but  still  large 
enough  for  a  poet  to  stand  tiptoe  on — stans  pede  in  una — 
making  verse  at  the  rate  of  a  line  a-second.  He  was  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sun  for  many  years  ;  and  in 
hi^  hands  it  was  seen  how  very  harmless  and  inoffensive  a 
daily  paper  might  be.  Somehow  or  other,  he  contrived  to 
get  himself  ousted  by  aome  anonymous  scoundrel— so  he 

considers  him a  proprietor  of  one-tenth,  and  editor  by 

agreement.  Taylor  was  obliged  to  sell  his  shares ;  and  af- 
ter the  separation^  we  believe  neither  he  nor  the  paper  ever 


uKivxBSALrrr  of  taxatiok. 

Thk  following  epigramatic  reflectioas,  which  have  alresdv 

been  published  m  a  hundred  different  shap^  appeared  originaf- 

1^  in  the  Edinhursk  RemeWf  and  are  just  renpublished  on  a 

folio  ^heet,  headed  with  a  likeness  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  We 

give  them  in  the  order  they  are  printed : — 

TAXES 

Upon  every  article  that  enters  into  the  mouth. 

Or  coven  the  bade,  or  U  placed  under  the  foot 

TAXES 

Upon  every  thing  that  it  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  fbd,  smell  and  taste. 

TAXES 

Upon  wanntti,  light  and  locomotion.  ' 

TAXES 

On  evecy  tUog  on  earth,  and  tbe  waters  under  tbe  earth ; 

On  every  thing  that  comes  ttcm  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home. 

TAXES 

On  tbe  raw  material ; 

TAXES 

On  every  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  tbe  industry  of  man. 

TAXES 

On  tbe  sauce  which  pampers  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug 

which  restores  him  to  health  j 

On  the  ermine  which  decorates  tbe  judge,  and 

tbe  rope  which  bangs  tbe  criminal ; 

OnttaebrassnaUsortbeeoffln,  and  tbe  ribands  of  the  bride: 

At  bed  or  at  board,  oouohant  or  levant, 

WB  Moarr  pay. 

Tbe  schoolboy  whips  bis  taxed  topi 

Tbe  beanlless  youth  manages  his  t^zed  Horse  with  a  taxed  bridle 

on  a  taxed  road  { 

And  the  dying  EnglJahman 

Pouring  bis  medidne  which  has  paid  7  per  cent. 

Into  a  spoon  which  has  paid  15  per  cent,  throws  btmseir  baok 

upon  bis  chinu  bed,  which  has  paid  ft)  per  cent,* 

Makes  his  will  on  an  1^8  stamp. 

And  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  qiothecary, 

•Who  has  paid  Ik  100  fbr  tbe  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death. 

His  whole  piopetiy  is  then  taxed  flrom  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Besides  the  probate, 

I«ai|e  Ibes  are  demanded  ftor  burying  him  In  the  chancd} 

His  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  on 

71%xed  marble ; 

:Andheis  Uien  gathered  to  his  fbtben, 

TO  BE  TAXED  NO  MORE. 


BCAOKincBifT  OAK-TasB.— Perhapa  the  most  msgoificent 
eak  this  country  ever  produced  was  lately  felled  at  l^ley,  in 
Leicestershire.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
mm,  that  this  tree,  whea  cut  dowUf  oovered  three  roods,  the 
ground  oo  which  it  fell  being  uanaediately  roessured.  The 
oouuity  of  timber  which  it  eootained  aowonted  to  1100  solid 
feet.  -  The  butt  was  about  tea  fcel  kwg,  and  it  had  ive  large 
breaches,  one  of  which  conuined  two  hundred  solid  fiset  of 
timber.  The  tree,  when  fairly  butted,  measured  at  the  bottom 
nine  feet  in  diameter*  It  produced  the  enormous  qoaatity  of 
three  tons  eighteen  cwtb  of  bark*  Another  striking  feature  of 
this  most  wonderful  production  of  nature  is,  the  <^«ality  and 
beauty  of  the  woodi  which  is  allowed  to  be  superior  to  soy 
thing  of  tbe  kind  ever  seen  ;  it  bears  a  polish  equal  to  tbe  finest 
mahogany,  and  the  grain  is  of  a  most  tfurious  and  fantsstical  de- 
seriptioo.  Tbe  tree  was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of 
Bfsrket  Boswor^  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  has  been  manufeo- 
tnred  into  various  articles  or  drawing  and  dining-room  furniture) 
which  now  occupy  the  residences  of  several  families  of  the  first 
rcsDectability  in  tbe  neighbonrboodf  where,  when  standiog,  it 
bad  long  been  the  oljcct  of  admiratioii  and  wonder. 


HUMOROUS  LETTER  OF  A  HIGHLAND 
EMIGRANT. 

The  subjoined  letter  is  said  to  be  genuine — and  written 
from  Maryland  by  a  real  Donald  Macpherson — ^we  do  not 
vouch  for  it,  though  Captain  Brut  does :-. 

Portobago  in  Marilcmte^  2  June  17— 

Teer  Lofen  Kynt  Fater. 

Dis  is  te  Ut  ^e  ken,  dat  I  am  in  qnid  hedth,  plessed  bi 
Got  for  dat,  houpin  te  here  de  Ivk  free  vu,  as  1  an  yer  nane 
sin»  1  wad  a  bine  ill  leart  gin  I  had  oa  latten  yn  ken  tis,  be 
kaptin  Rogirs  skep  da  geangs  to  Inoemess,  per  cunnan  I  dinna 
ket  uka  aoither  apertunti  dis  towmen  agen.  De  skep  dat  I 
kam  in  was  a  lanp^  ^m  o  de  see  cumin  cure  heir,  but  phssit  pe 
Got  for  a  ting  wi  a  keepit  our  heels  unco  weel,  pat  Shonie 
Magwillivraj  dat  hat  ay  a  sair  beet.  Dere  was  sazty  o*s  k 
kame  inte  te  quintry  hel  a  lit  an  lim  an  nane  o's  ik  dyit  pat  Shonie 
Magwillivray  an  an  otter  Ross  lad  dat  kam  oore  wi's  an  mai 
pi  dem  twa  wad  a  dyit  gin  tey  hed  bitten  at  hame. 

Pi^  mi  fisit  I  kanna  komplm  for  kuming  te  dis  quintry,  for 
mestir  Niools,  Lort  pliss  hem,  pat  mi  till  apra  merar,  dey  ca 
him  Shon  fiayne,  an  hi  lifes  in  Af arylant  in  te  rifer  Potomak, 
he  nifer  gart  mi  wark  ony  ting  pat  fat  I  lykit  mi  sel ;  de  raeast 
o*  a  mi  wark  b  waterin  a  pra  stennt  hors,  an  pringb  wyn  an 
prewl  ut  o  de  seller  te  rai  mestir's  tebil. 

Sin  efer  I  kam  til  him  I  never  wantit  a  pottle  o  potter  ele 
nor  is  in  &  Bbon  Glass  house,  for  I  ay  set  toun  wi  de  paims  te 
dennir. 

Mi  mestir  seys  til  mi,  fisn  I  can  speek  lyke  de  fouk  heir  dat 
I  sanna  pe  pidden  di  nadi^  pat  gar  his  plackimors  wurk,  for 
de  Jytfoiuk  dinna  ise  te  wmk  pat  te  first  year  afUr  dey  kum  in 
te  de  quintry.    Tey  speek  &  lyk  de  sogers  in  Innemess. 

LofoA  fater,  &n  de  servants  bier  he  deen  wi  der  mestirst 
dey  grou  unco  rich,  an  its  ne  wonter  for  day  mak  a  hantil  o 
tomuiko ;  an  des  sivites  an  apels  an  de  sheries  an  de  pires  grou 
in  de  wuds  wantin  tyks  apout  dem.  De  swynes  te  docks  an 
durkies  geangs  en  de  wuds  wantin  mestirs. 

De  tombako  groos  shnst  lyke  de  dockins  en  de  bak  o  de  lairta 
vart  an  de  skeps  dey  cum  fra  ilka  place  an  bys  dem  an  gics  a 
oantel  o  silder  an  gier  for  dem. 

Mi  nane  mestir  kam  til  de  quintry  a  sartant  an  weil  I  wat 
bi's  nou  wort  mony  a  susan  punt.  Fait  ye  mev  pelieve  mi  di- 
nirest  plants  hire  lifes  amost  as  weil  as  de  fairt  o  CoUottin. 
Mai  pi  fan  mi  tim  is  ut  I  wel  kom  hem  an  sie  yu  pat  not  for  de 
furst  nor  de  neest  yeir  till  I  gater  somting  o  mi  nane,  for  fan  I 
ha  dun  wi  mi  mestir  hi  maun  ^  mi  a  plaatashon  to  set  n^  up, 
its  de  quistium  hier  in  dis  qmntry ;  an  syn  I  houp  to  gar  yn 
trink  wyn  insteat  o  tippeni  in  lonemeaa. 

I  wis  I  bat  kum  our  heir  twa  or  tri  yiers  seener  nor  I  dit,  syn 
I  wad  ha  kum  de  seener  hame,  pat  Got  pi  tanket  dat  I  kam  sa 
seanasi  dit. 

Gm  yn  koud  sen  mi  owr  be  ony  o  yur  Innemess  skepe,  ony 
ting  te  mi,  an  it  war  as  muckle  clays  as  mak  a  quelt  it  wadi, 
moy  pi,  rar  my  meister  tink  te  mere  o  mi.  Its  trw  I  ket  clays 
eneu  fe  nun  bat  oni  ting  fe  yu  wad  luck  weel  an  pony,  an  ant 
plese  Got  gin  I  life,  I  sal  pey  yu  padi  af^fo* 

Lofen  fiUer,  de  man  dat  viyts  dis  letir  for  mi  is  van  ShaaM 
Macheyne,  hi  Kfes  seust  a  myl  fe  mi,  hi  bes  pin  unko  kyn  te 
mi  sin  efer  I  kam  te  de  quiatrie.  Hi  wes  pom  en  Petie  an 
kam  our  a  sarfeat  fe  Klesgou  an  hes  peen  bes  aane  man  twa 
veir%  an  has  ssjc  plarkimors  wurkin  til  him  ahrety  nuddn  tom« 
bako  ilka  tay.  Heil  win  hem,  shortly  an  i  te  geir  dat  he  hes 
wun  hier  an  py  a  Lsan  kip  at  hem.  Luck  dat  ye  duina  fbr- 
ket  te  vryt  til  mi  ay^  fen  yu  ket  ony  ocashion. 

Got  Almichte  phss  yu  Fater  an  a  de  leve  o  de  bous,  for  I 
hana  forkoten  nane  o  yu,  nor  dinna  yn  forket  mi,  for  plise  Got 
I  sal  kum  hem  wi  gier  eneudi  te  di  yn  i  an  mi  nane  sel  j^uid. 

I  weit  you  will  he  very  vokie,  fan  yu  sii  yur  nane  sms  fesh 
agen,  for  I  heive  leirt  a  hantle  bevens  sin  I  sau  yu  an  I  am 
unco  bnick  letrt. 

A  tis  is  fe  yur  lofbn  an  Opetient  Sm, 

ToKAL  MACKAraasoK. 

Dincied^Vw  James  Maokafaraon  neir  te  LairtoCoOot- 
tin*B  boos  neir  Innemess  en  de  Nort  o  Skotbn.* 


•.TMs/fti^emrir  has  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  it  It  is  written  in 
tbe  dialect  which  b  spoken  on  Jifae  borders  of  Murray  and  BanAbire, 
tbe  spelling  being  adi^ted  to  tbe  pronunciation  of  sucbHighUnders  as 
speak  brolcen  English.  But  it  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  did  not 
understand  OaeUc;  there  Is  not  a  single  Idiom  of  that  langusM  in  It 
and  the  orthogrsphy  is  much  too  nioaly  adfusted  to  beganume, al- 
though  tbe  hint  Bsay  have  beeik  taken  than  an  otlginal  Istteb    ^T^ 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  &c. 


THE  RABBLE. 
How  rarious  and  iimumenibley 
Are  those  that  live  upon  the  Rabble  ! 
Tis  they  maintain  the  Church  and  State, 
Employ  the  priest  and  magistrate, 
Bear  aU  the  change  of  Government, 
And  pay  the  public  fines  and  rent ; 
Defray  all  taxes  and  excises, 
And  impositions  of  all  prices ; 
Bear  all  the  expense  of  peace  and  war, 
And  pay  the  pulpit  and  the  bar ; 
Maintain  all  character  and  religions, 
And  give  the  pa8tor*8  institutions, 
(And  those  who  hare  the  greatest  flocks, 
Are  primitive  and  orthodox ;) 
Support  all  schismatics  and  sects. 
And  pay  them  for  tormenting  texts  ; 
Take  all  doctrines  off  their  hands, 
And  pay  *em  in  good  rent  and  lands ; 
Discharge  all  costly  offices. 
The  doctor*s  and  the  lawyer^s  fees, 
The  hangman's  wages  and  the  scores, 
Of  caterpillars,  bawds^  and  -^—  ; 
Discharge  all  damages  and  costs, 
Of  Knights,  and  Esquires  of  «  The  Posts.' 
All  statesmen,  cutpurses,  and  padders. 
And  pay  for  all  their  ropes  and  ladders  ; 
All  pettifoggers,  and  all  sorts 
Of  markets,  churches,  and  of  courts ; 
All  sums  of  money  paid  or  spent, 
With  all  the  charges  *<  ineideiU^* 

SCXIAPS. 

ORIGINAL   AND   SELECTED. 

Advantage  or  even  a  Little  Knowledge. — The 
mysteries  of  magnetism  should  be  unfolded  to  the  sailor, 
above  all  men,  since  he  is  the  one,  of  all  others,  whose 
safety  depends  on  its  phenomena.  He  should  be  told,  that 
on  electro-magnetic  principles,  he  would  materially  influ- 
ence the  march  of  the  needle  by  wiping  the  glass  which 
screens  it,  especially  with  silk.  It  is  some  years  ago  since 
a  fact  was  communicated  to  me,  which  may  be  adduced  in 
illustration ;  it  was  that  of  a  ship  which  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool,  after  having  been  for  several  weeks  the  sport  of  winds 
and  waves;  the  mariner's  compass  having  been  washed 
overboard  in  a  storm,  their  voyage  was  dreary  and  pro. 
crastinated,  much  caution  being  necessary,  and  despite  of 
which,  their  fate,  but  for  a  fortuitous  drcnmstance,  might 
have  been  inevitably  sealed.  Now,  had  the  simple  Act  of 
the  extreme  ease  with  which  a  mariner's  needle  might  be 
made^.been  known  to  any  on  board,  the  peril  might  have 
hoen  avoided.  A  sewing  needle,  or  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knive,  being  held  In  an  upright  posture,  and  struck  by  a 
hammer,  and  subsequently  floated  by  cork  on  water,  or 
•Qspended  by  a  threod  without  torsion,  would  become  a 
magnetic-needle,  and  point  north  and  south;  or  the  end  of 
a  poker  held  vertically,  and  pasted  over  its  surface  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  would  impart  magnetism,  and 
which,  if  the  needle  be  of  Steele,  would  be  of  a  permanent 

character Mechanics^  Magazine^-^VThe    coisman  re- 

cently  gave  an  instance  where  a  whole  fleet  of  fishing  boats 
would  have  been  saved,  if  the  fishermen  had  known  the 
use  of  the  marine  barometer.] 

THB  HOaSB-DBALER* 

A  horse-dealer  is  a  double  dealer,  for  he  dealeth  more  in 
double  meanioi^  than  your  punster.  When  he  giveth  his  word, 
it  signifieth  little,  bowbeit  it  standeth  for  two  significations. 
He  patteth  his  promises,  lika  bis  colts,  in  a  bralw.  Over  hU 
mouth,  troth,  lue  the  turnpike-man,  wrileth  op.  No  trust 
Whenever  he  speaketh,  his  spoke  hath  more  turns  than  the 
fore- wheel.  He  teUeth  lies,  not  white  only  or  black,  but  like- 
wise arrey,  bay,  cbesnut-brown,  cream,  and  roan — pie-bald  and 
skew-balo.  He  swearetli  as  many  oatils  out  of  court  as  an^ 
man,  and  raorc  in  ;  for  be  will  swear  two  ways  about  a  horac  s 
dam.  If,  by  God's  grace,  he  be  Mmetbing  honest,  it  iu  only  a 
dapple,  for  he  can  be  fair  and  unfair  at  once.  He  hath  much 
iraairination,  for  he  sellcth  a  complete  set  of  capiUl  harness, 
of  which  there  be  no  traces.  He  advertiseth  a  coach,  warrant- 
ed on  iU  first  wbeds,  and  truly  the  hind  pair  are  wanting  to 
the  bargain.    A  carriage  that  hath  tr^elled  twenty  summers 


and  winters,  ho  describeth  well-aeasonod.  He  koocketh  down 
machine-horses  that  have  been  knocked  up  on  the  road,  but  is 
so  tender  of  heart  to  his  animals,  that  ne  parteth  with  noa« 
for  a  fault ;  <  for,*  as  he  sayetb,  '  Mindnesa  or  kmeaess  be  nus« 
fortunes.*  A  nag  proper  only  for  dog's  meat,  he  writetb  down, 
but  crielh  up,  *  fit  to  go  to  any  bounos  ;*  or,  as  may  be,  *  wookl 
suit  a  timid  gentleman.*  String  halt  he  calleth  '  grand  action,' 
and  kicking,  '  liAin^  the  feet  well  up.*  If  a  mare  have  the 
farcical  disease,  he  nameth  her  <  out  of  Comedy,*  ^  and  aelleth 
Blackbird  for  a  racer,  because  he  bath  a  cunning  thrush. 
Horses  that  drink  onlv  water,  he  justly  warranteth  to  be  *  tem- 
perate,* and  if  dead  lame,  dedareth  them  'good  in  all  their 
paces, '  seeing  that  they  can  go  but  one.  Roaring  he  ealletk 
'  sound,'  an  i  a  steed  that  high  bloweth  in  running,  ho  com- 
parelh  to  Edipw,  for  he  outstrippeth  the  wind.  Another 
might  be  entered  at  a  steeple  chase,  for  why — he  is  as  fast  as  a 
church.  Thorough  nin  with  him  b  synonymotis  with  '  perfact 
1^.'  If  a  nag  cougiieth.  'tis  a  'clever  hack.*  If  his  knees  bo 
fractured,  he  is  '  well  broke  for  a  gig  or  saddle.*  Tf  he  reareth, 
he  is '  above  sixteen  hands  hiffh.'  If  he  hath  drawn  a  terce  in 
a  cart,  he  is  a  good  fencer.  If  he  biteth,  he  shows  good  oour- 
age ;  and  he  is  pUyful  merely,  though  he  should  play  die  deviL 
If  he  runneth  away,  he  ealletn  bun '  off  the  Gretna  rood,  and  has 
been  used  to  carry  a  lady.*  If  a  eob  stnmbleth,  he  considereth 
him  a  tme  goer,  and  addeth, '  the  proprietor  pirteth  from  him 
to  ^  abroad.*  Thus  without  much  profession  of  religion,  yet 
he  is  traly  Christian-like  in  practice,  for  he  dealeth  not  in  ao- 
traction,  and  woukl  not  disparage  the  character  even  of  a  brute. 
Like  onto  love,  he  is  blind  onto  aU  blemishes,  and  seeth  only  a 
virtue,  meanwhile  be  gozeth  at  a  yice^  He  taketh  the  kick  of 
a  nag's  hoof  like  a  love-token,  saying  only,  before  staoders-byy 
'  Poor  fellow,  he  knoweth  me  !*  and  he  is  content  rather  to  pass 
as  a  bad  rider,  than  that  the  horse  should  be  hdd  restive  or 
oTcr-mettl&somo  which  discharges  him  from  its  back.  If  it 
hath  bitten  him  beside,  and,  moreover,  braised  his  limb  against 
a  coach-wheel,  then,  constantly  returning  good  for  evii«  lis 
giveth  it  but  the  better  character,  and  recommendeth  it  befora 
all  the  steeds  in  the  stable.  In  shorty  the  worse  a  horse  mar 
be,  the  more  he  chanteth  his  praise,  like  a  crow  that  crowetn 
over  Old  Ball,  whose  lot  it  is  on  a  common  to  meet  with  the 
common  lot.— //(ux/. 

Lunatics.— From  a  report  made  in  18S9>  it  appears  that  thers 
was  at  that  time  in  England,  in  confinement  in  public  lunatic 
establinhrocnts,  1189  male,  and  1S14  female  lunatics,  or  idioU; 
in  private  lunatic  asylums,  1770  males,  and  1964  females;  in 
workhouses,  &c.  86  males,  and  52  females ;  making,  in  th« 
whole,  6,323  persons  in  confinement  The  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  condition  of  lunaties,  or  idiots,  who  were  at 
large,  or  with  their  relations,  was  S,089  malts,  and  8,198 
females ;  making  a  total  of  persons  st  large,  of  6.282.  The 
total  number  of  lunatics  was  6,806,  and  of  idiota  5.741 ;  make 
ing  together  12,547  insane  persons.  To  these  must  b*  added 
1,500  persons  belonging  either  to  parishes  firom  which  no  retams 
had  bMn  made  when  the  li«ts  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace  wars 
made  out,  or  to  towns  which  are  counties  of  themeelvee,  and 
which  are  not  included  in  this  summary.  This  additaoa 
makes  the  whole  number  above  14,000,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
11,000  are  paupers,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  tkotr 
respective  parishes.  Taking  the  whole  of  England,  the 
aterage  is  one  insane  person  to  every  1000  of  the  population. 
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POLITICAL  TRUTHS  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY 
APPRECIATED. 

I.  The  dcg;Tee  of  the  good  or  ctU,  and  merit  or  .demerit 
of  any  act,  estimated  inforo  humano,  if  not  in  foro  poliy 
is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  beneficial  or 
iajurions  effects  which  do^  or  may  result  from  its  operation 
on  society  at  large. 

II.  Hence,  those  who  frame  or  regulate  the  institutions, 
or  direct,  sway,  and  influence  the  conduct  and  circum- 
stances of  society,  are  more  meritorious  or  more  criminal 
than  others,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
they  exercise  on  the  community,  and  the  good  or  bad  con- 
sequences  which  do  or  may  result  from  it. 

III.  It  is  consequently  implied,  that  kings,  governors, 
magistrates,  l^slators,  electors,  and  other  public  function- 
aries and  trustees ;  and  also  priests^  authors,  editors,  and 
other  public  instructors ;  and,  in  general,  ail  those  who  hare 
the  power,  coerciyely  or  influentially,  to  command  direct, 
or  modify  the  conduct^  and  alter  the  circumstances  of  the 
Tarious  classes,  and  the  general  body  of  society,  are,  when 
they  transgress  the  respectiye  moral  duties,  particularly  in- 
cumbent  on  them  in  their  public  capacities,  more  deeply  re- 
sponsible, and  more  criminal,  than  others  whose  power  of 
doing  good  or  evil  is  more  limited.  This  is  true  of  sins 
of  omission  as  well  as  commission. 

IV.  The  KiKO  who  wantonly  rushes  into  an  unjust  and 
nnneoessary  aggcesnre  war,  is  a  far  greater  sinner  than  the 
highway  robber,  who  murders  him  on  whose  property  he 
seizes.  To  approve,  expressly  or  tacitly,  the  conduct  of  such 
a  king^  however  successful  in  conquest,  is  greatly  more  cri- 
minal than  to  screen  the  murdering  robber  from  condign 
poni^bmenti 

V.  The  GoTERKOE  or  Maoistkate,  who  perpetrates 
an  act  of  injustice,  is  more  criminal  than  the  private  cheat. 

VI.  The  Legislator  who,  wilfully  or  carelessly, 
gives  his  sanction  to  laws  of  necessarily  evil  operation 
and  tendency,  and  thus  gives  occasion  to  the  augmentation 
and  extension  of  tin^  is  greatly  more  criminal  and  sinful 
than  the  individual  who,  in  his  own  person,  commits  ini- 
qnity. 

VII.  Laws  necessarily  give  extension  and  intensity  to 
Hm 

1.  When  they  deny  the  liberty  of  religious  belief,  and 
prohibit  certain  modes  of  worship,  by  generating  an 
intiderant,  uncharitable,  and  persecuting  spirit,— by 
coeonr«gi>4;  hypocritieal  conformity  as  the  pri«e  o 
wmUly  benefit,  and  by  eaosfwaging,  in  tke  Aramd 
sect,    an  insolent  spirit   of  tyrannical  domination* 


Heoeeprooeed  <<  all  imchantableness,'*  and  <<allde- 
cejvablcnf  of  nnflgbteonsnesB.*' 

3.  When  liiey  impose  unnecessary  burdens,  in  order  that 
a  few  may  be  uigustly  benefited,  at  tha  expense  of  the 
many  i— as  whan  they  sanction  the  maintenance  of 
Qsdess  estabUshments  of  any  description,  in  order  that 
the  nsdfss  sdons  of  the  aristocracy  may  be  supported, 
at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  and  more  especially 
when,  for  the  same  unrighteous  purpose,  tiiey -sanction 
the  existence  of  sinecures,  and  the  pajrouent  of  un- 
merited pensions. 

S.  When  they  in^Kise  partial  and  uigust  restrictions  on 
industry,  and  sanction  monopolies,  and  confer  exclu- 
sive privileges,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  certain  classes, 
orden^  or  individuals;  or  when  tliey  impose  duties  on 
commodities,  for  the  same  iniquitous  purpose,  and  not 
for  the  legitimate  end  of  adding  to  the  receipts  of  the 
public  Fisc  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  better  than  a  gigantic  system  of 
THEFT,  iniquitously  and  sinfully  legalized,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  wealth  and  power,  and  con- 
seqnently  to  the  injurious  and  demoralizing  influence, 
of  a  rapacious,  Insolent,  and  tyrannical  aristocracy, 
hostile  to  the  promotiim  of  virtue  and  the  general 
happiness. 

4.  When  they  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  rich,  and  add 
to  the  onerosity  of  those  imposed  upon,  or  chiefly  af- 
focting  the  poor.  Of  this  species  of  iniquity  our  fiscal 
code  affords  numerous  examples^  especially  in  those 
acts  which  impose  duties  on  consumable  commodi- 
ties. 

5.  When  they  interpose  obstacles  to  the  speedy,  efficient, 
and  economical  administration  of  justice,  or  commit  it 
to  faithless  or  incompetent  fVmctionaries.  Of  these 
evils  the  English  code  of  procedure,  and  the  toleration 
of  such  a  Magistracy  as  «  the  (keat  Unpaid^"  afford 
examples. 

All  such  laws  necessarily  give  emifidence  and  daring  to 
the  evil-minded  :  They  generate  a  rapacious  and  dishonest 
^irit,  and  lead  individuals  to  rely  on  finesse,  manouTi^ 
and  deceitful  expedients,  rather  than  on  honest,  industrious 
and  rig htaons  conduct. 

VIIL  The  Elector  who,  wilfully  or  carelessly,  con- 
tributes to  the  choosing  of  a  legislator,  who  wilfiilly  sanc- 
tions, or  Is  ineompelent  to  perceive  Hie  evil,  or  to  oppose 
the  enacting,  of  a  bsA  law,  is,  so  ihr  as  his  suffrage  contri- 
butes to  the  election,  responsible  for  tiie  erU  which  my 
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ensue  from  inch  oiactmeiit  He  who  gitet  his  yote  fur 
corrupt  purposes,  or  venal  eonsid^ation^  is  a  far  greater 
sinn$f  than  ike  individual  guilty  of  a  breach  of  private 
trust.  The  latter  can  inflict  but  an  injury  of  necessarily 
limited  extent :  The  former  may  peril  the  souls,  and  ruin 
the  woridly  circumstances  of  millions. 

The  eleetos  who  votes  for  an  advocata  of  the  Com  Lawa, 
dr  other  monopolies,  or  of  unnecessary  establishments,  sine- 
cures,  or  unmerited  pensions,  votes  for  upholding  a  syslem 
of  thsfiy  on  a  great  scale,  which  necessarily  impoverishes 
and  vitiates  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
.  He  who  votes  for  a  candidate,  who  will  not  pledge  him- 
self to  use  his  endeavours  to  remove  such  evils,  and  to  re- 
peal the  taxes  which  restrain  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
votes  in  reality  for  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible^  the  reign 
of  dishonesty  and  ignorance,  and  all  the  evils  of  wMeh  dis- 
honesty and  ignorance  are  necessarily  productive  s  he  votes 
for  the  extension  of  poverty  and  misery,  and  for  maintain, 
ing  and  upholding  bad  laws^  and  abuses  In  the  public  ad^ 
ministration  ;  for  giving  oocaskm  to  disorder  and  insubor- 
dination, and  consequently  for  augmenting  and  proloiiging 
the  duration  of  the  expense  of  large  armies,  and  6ther  co- 
ercive establishments  for  prolonging  the  prevalence  of  public 
and  private  immorality  ;  and  for  maintBining  the  reign  of 
poverty,  misery,  and  vice^  and  preventing  the  extension  of 
the  knowledge  and  influence  of  true  rdigion. 

The  elector  who  votes  for  an  advocate  of  the  West  India 
8lave  System,  votes  for  the  continuance  of  the  most  inhuman 
oppi^ssion ;  for  the  prevention  of  marriage  ;  for  the  forcible 
separation  of  parent  and  child,  and  brother  and  rister ;  for 
the  counteraction  of  all  the  charities  of  life ;  for  the  repres- 
sion of  every  laudable  motive  to  industrious  exertion  ;  for 
the  upholding  of  the  most  debasing  superstition ;  and  for 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  Christian  truth  ;  for  the 
maintenance  among  the  Colonists  of  insolence,  tyranny, 
rapacity,  vice,  and  irreligion  ;  and  for  continuing  the  im- 
position on  the  British  people  of  unjust  and  onerous  bur- 
dens, by  rendering  it  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of 
preventing  the  Negroes  from  forcibly  throwing  off  the  cruel 
and  iniquitous  yoke  imposed  on  them. 

If  any  elector,  so  voting,  presume  to  sit  at  the  Lord^s 
table,  and  <*  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup,"  is  it 
uncharitable  to  say,  that  there  Is  ground  to  apprehend  that 
he  *<  eats  and  drinks  damnation  to  himself?^ 

IX.  The  Priest  who  teaches  bigotry  and  intolerance ; 
who  restrains  free  and  fair  inquiry;  who,  positively  or  ne- 
^  gatively,  supports  or  defends  malificent  laws,  institutions 
or  measures;  who  opposes  the  progress  of  useful  know- 
ledge ;  who  censures  and  reproves  the  poor,  but  flatters  the 
rich  of^der  ;  who  denounces  the  minor  and  private,  but 
who  foils  publicly  to  express  disapprobation  of  the  greater 
and  public  immoralities,  is,  ho^vever  correct  in  his  private 
conduct,  an  unfaithful  servant  of  his  Divine  Master.  A 
clergyman  is  l>oand,  as  an  elector,  as  well  as  in  his  official 
capacity,  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind.  His  declining 
to  vote,  if  not  a  piece  oi  hypocritical  affectation,  ad  cap- 
t^ndnm  vulgtt^,  isa  bveaeh  of  duty,  inasmuch  as  hefiiils,  so 
fhr  as  he  is  individually  able,  to  pronote  good  cr  lurevent 
evil. 

X»  The  author,  editor,  or  teacher,  who,  wilfully  or  care- 
lessly, pn^agatea  folsefcood,  misregresents  truths  or  perverts 
doctrine,  or  who  leads  the  multilud^astiay  to  do  or  up- 
held eyil,  is  the  most  cnljMble  and  pesUfe]ruu3  auxiliary  of 
"  the  father  of  lies." 


Finally.  The  individual  who^  lunwingly  and  «fifally, 
promotes,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  enactment  or  tolstntifla 
of  ui^ust  laws ;  who  supports  the  power  of  the  advocates  of 
oppression,  monopoly,  slavery,  factitious  IgBOiniH^  ad 
unequal  and  unjust  taxation ;  or  who  interposes  obetadcs 
to  the  promotion  ^  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the 
gieatfist  possible  nnmb^,**  ought  sedonily  to  consider  that, 
for  such  conduct,  he  shall  have  to  answer  to  God  at  tl^ 
great  day  of  judgneoC 

November^  1832.  Yeeax  Bobealis. 
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We  have  a  few  new  works,  and  a  host  of  re-prints  of 
good  and  standard  books  to  report  upon.  Qf  the  original 
works,  iKK^s  of  amusement  fbrin  the  lai|pe  mijnr^,  ^Mngh 
there  are  some  volumes  of  memoirs  and  some  poetry. 

MEMOIRS. 

First  in  our  list  we  place  those  of  Dr.  Bumey,  written  by 
hisdaughter,  Madame  D*Arblay,  better  known  as  the  beloved 
Miss  Bumey  of  many  youths  of  both  sexes  now  foding  into 
age.  The  author  of  EveHna  and  Camilla  we  now  mean, 
with  whom,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  no  acquaintance,  the 
sooner  they  make  one  the  better.  The  memoirs  relate  to  a 
period  of  from  forty  to  sixty  years  back,  when  the  girlish 
Miss  Bumey  saw  at  her  mother*s  tea-table,  or  around  her 
father*8  supper-board — '<  a  table  of  chat,  and  roast  apples 
and  potatoes** — ^many  persons  whose  names  have  since  been 
distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters  or  science^  music  or 
politics  ;  and  in  the  society  to  which  the  musical  talents  of 
her  family,  and  her  own  genius  and  tastes  introduced  her, 
we  meet  some  of  the  fiishionable  names  of  that  day.  The 
memoirs,  in  short,  place  us  in  London,  during  what  may  be 
called  the  Johnsonian  and  Thrale  and  Montague  period,  and 
among  such  persons  as  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Barry, 
Garrick,  her  own  delightful  family,  and  all  the  clever  con- 
temporary characters  of  that  time.  And  these  are  not  drawn 
from  Madame  D*Arblay's  fading  l^coUections,  but  carefully 
preserved  in  "a  series  of  Letters  from  a  young  Lady,"  to 
her  friends — that  young  lady  being  the  author  of  EveUna. 
If  not  a  very  useful  book,  one  of  the  must-be-boughts,  this 
is  a  work  to  borrow,  to  while  away  any  week  of  long  nights 
between  this  and  the  Ides  of  March. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  give  the  first  sight  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Be  it  known,  that  Miss  Bumey  had  a  mahogany 
box,  with  a  slit  in  the  top,  into  which  she  dropt  her  off- 
hand sketches,  and  its  name  was  Crisp.  Daddy  Crisp,  or 
Mr.  Crisp,  the  old  familiar  and  excellent  friend  of  Dr. 
Bumey,  and  the  safe  reservoir  of  his  daughter  Fanny's  re- 
marks on  society,  and  adventures  public  or  domestic  A 
Daddy  Ciisp,  of  whichever  sex,  is  a  most  useful  family  ap- 
pendage, where  there  are  many  daughters  at  the  scribbling 
age.  He  is  a  kind  of  safety-valve  to  the  expanding  mind. 
The  free  communications  to  Daddy  Crisp  are  among  the 
most  graceful  of  Miss  Bumey*8  writings.  They  are  spark- 
ling with  the  fresh  spirit  of  youth,  full  of  point,  pleasantry, 
and  observation.  It  is  thus  she^hits  off  the  oft-described 
sage — and  we  never  saw  him  externally  in  what  seems  a 
tmer  light. 

«  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  if  you  like  a  description  o^ 
emotions  and  sensations — but  X  know  you  treat  them  aJl  as 
burlesque — so  let's  proceed. 

«  Every  body  rose  to  do  him  hoMur ;  ajMl  ha  rstomed 
th*a«ttationMath.tfaeBMslfonnalcftncteff^  My<itfnf;thcn 
havmg  weloomed  him  with  th«  warmest  respect^  whiiyered 
to  him  that  music  was  going  forward ;  which  he  wonld 
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u&tf  ny  &ther  tlunjuy  hw  found  oati  and  placing  him 
«a  tbe  best  seat  vacant,  told  hia  daughtera  to  fo  on  with 
the  duet ;  while  Dr.  Johnaon,  intently  rolling  towards  them 
one  eye — for  they  aay  he  does  not  see  with  the  other — 
made  a  grave  nod,  and  gave  a  dignified  motion  with  one 
hand,  in  silent  approvanoe  of  the  proceeding. 

*•  Bat  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  1  am  mortified  to  own, 
what  yon,  who  always  smile  at  my  enthusiasm,  will  hear 
without  caring  a  straw  for — that  he  is,  indeed,  very  ill- 
fisToured  I  Yet  he  has  naturally  a  noble  figure :  tall,  stout, 
grand,  and  authoritative ;  but  he  stoops  horribly ;  his  back 
is  quite  round :  his  mouth  is  continually  opening  and  shut- 
ting,  as  if  he  were  chewing  something ;  he  has  a  singular 
method  of  twiriing  his  finger^  and  twisting  his  hands  :  his 
vast  body  is  in  constant  agitation,  see-sawing  backwards 
and  forwards :  hit  foet  are  never  a  moment  quiet ;  and  his 
whole  great  person  looked  oftn  as  if  it  were  going  to  roll 
itself  quite  ToluBtarily,  fron  his  chair  to  the  flow.    *     * 

<*  But  you  always  charge  me  to  write  without  reserve  or 
reservation,  and  so  I  obey  as  usuaL  Else,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  having  remarked  such  exterior 
blemishes  in  so  exalted  a  character. 

<*  Hie  dress,  considering  the  times,  and  that  he  had  meant 
to  pat  on  all  bis  best  becomes,  for  he  was  engaged  to  dine 
with  a  very  fine  party  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  was  as  much 
ottt  of  the  common  road  as  his  figare.  He  had  a  large, 
foil,  bushy  wig,  a  snuff^xiLour  coat,  with  gc4d  buttons,  (or, 
pcradventure,  brass,)  but  no  ruffies  to  his  doughty  fists ; 
and  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  taken  for  a  Blue,  though  going 
to  die  Bhie  Queen,  he  had  on  very  coarse  black  worsted 
stodcings. 

'^  He  is  shockingly  nearsighted ;  a  thousand  times  more 
so  than  either  my  padre  or  myself  He  did  not  even  know 
Mrs.  Thrale,  till  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  ;  which  she 
did  very  engagingly.  After  the  fiist  few  minates,  he  drew 
his  chair  close  to  the  piano-forte,  and  then  bent  down  his 
nose^quite  over  the  keys,  to  examine  them,  and  the  four 
hands  at  work  npon  them ;  till  poor  Hetty  and  Susan 
hardly  knew  how  to  play  on,  for  foar  of  touching  hi»phki ; 
<»r,  which  was  harder  still,  how  to  keep  their  countenances; 
and  the  less,  as  Mr.  Seward,  who  seems  to  be  very  droll 
and  shrewd,  uid  was  much  diverted,  ogled  them  slyly,  with 
a  provoking  expression  of  arch  enjoyment  of  their  appre- 
hensions. 

<*  When  the  duet  was  flniahed,  my  father  introduced  your 
Hettina  to  him,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  to  whom,  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  he  had  presented  his  Idler. 

^  His  answer  jU>  tl|is  was  imprinting  on  her  pretty  foce — 
not  a  half  touch  of  a  courtly  salute — but  a  good,  real,  sub- 
stantial,  and  very  loud  kiss. 

<*  Every  body  was  obliged  to  stroke  their  chins,  that  they 
might  hide  their  mouths. 

'*  Beyond  this  chaste  embrace,  his  attention  was  not  to 
be  drawn  off  two  miaatM  bmger  from  the  books,  to  which 
he  now  strided  hit  way ;  for  n^e  had  left  the  drawing-room 
for  the  library^  on  aecount  of  the  piano-forte.  He  pored 
over  them,  shdf  by  ibdf,  almost  brushing  them  with  his 
efe-lashes  from  near  examination.  At  last,  fixing  upon 
something  that  happened  to  hit  his  fancy,  he  took  it  down, 
and  standing  aloof  fh>m  the  company,  which  he  seemed  clean 
and  dear  to  forget,  he  began,  without  further  ceremony,  and 
verf  composedly,  to  read  to  himself  and  as  intently  as  if 
in  his  own  study.** 

The  authoress  of  EveUtM  is  now  a  very  aged  woman, 
which  must  at  once  account  for,  and  be  the  apology  of  many 
things  in  this  work  .which  require  to  be  judged  with  gen- 
tleness and  indulgence.  Madame  d*Arblay,  ftrom  long  re- 
sidence abroad,  or  her  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  appears 
to  hare  forgotten  her  own  language.  The  style  of  the  me- 
moirs, excq)t  in  the  fresh  old  letters,  is  the  most  stilted  and 
introverted  imaginable. 
MZJCOIR    AKD    COBJIESPONDENCE    OF    THE    LATE   SlE 

Ebwa&d  SJKI7Q.      Edited  hy  Lady  Smith, 
This  is  ft  work  whkh  wiU  aOnd  tiie  suae  fcind^of  quiet  sa- 
tis&ctioA  to  the  read^  m  ^e  there  MemMrs  «f  the  Buineys 


mixed  with  none  of  the  painful  feelings  with  which  a  great 
deal  of  that  work  must  be  read.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
exceedingly  amiable  and  interesting.  The  correspondence 
commences  with  the  appearance  of  Sir  James  as  a  Medical 
Student,  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  whither  the  young 
man  is  followed  by  the  affectioBate  solicitude  of  his  fomily ; 
and  ends  but  with  tl&e  dose  of  his  prosperous,  useful,  and 
strictly  honourable  life.  There  is  much  connected  with  the 
scientific  pursuits  of  the  subject  of  these  two  bulky  volumes^ 
which  would  either  prove  a  dead  letter,  or  irksome  to  ordi- 
nary readers ;  but  the  familiar  letters  of  the  affectionate  son, 
the  assiduous  student,  the  ^intelligent  and  liberal  traveller, 
the  accomplished  scholar,  and  steady  and  zealous  friend, 
who,  in  every  relation  of  life,  performs  before  us  so  na- 
turally the  part  of  a  good  and  of  an  admirable  man,  form 
the  materials  of  a  work  such  as  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
This  is  a  book  to  borrow  by  all  means.  It  will  be  perused 
with  much  pleasure  by  the  readers  of  the  past  generation,  and 
with  great  profit,  if  they  are  so  minded,  by  those  of  the  pre- 
sent. We  have  seen  no  recent  work  which  we  would  so 
readily  place  in  the  hands  of  a  youth  intended  for  any  of 
the  liberal  professions,  as  these  memoirs; 

Memoirs  of  Sir  David  Baird. 
This  is  a  narrative  of  Sir  David's  mHitary  eBq>loits  in  India 
and  the  Peninsula.  We  have  had  so  much  campaigning 
history  of  late  years,  that  we  are  become  heartily  tired  of 
all  such  affairs.  The  work  will  be  of  interest  to  military 
men,  and  to  the  personal  acquaintances  of  the  gallant  offi- 
cer, whose  life  afforded  no  great  mark  or  likelihood  fbr  an 
elaborate  memoir. 

POETRY. 

Several  small  collections  of  original  poems  have  appeared, 
and  one  poem,  which  may  render  memorable  the  month  in 
which  it  is  at  length  published, — The  Masque  of  Anarchy y 
by  Shelley.  It  is  an  occasional  piece,  written  on  an  event 
which  might  have  stirred  the  blood  of  a  snail  that  Iiad 
ever  crawled  on  British  ground — on  the  Manchester 
Massacre*  It  is  now  published  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  with  a 
preface,  which  forms  no  small  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
volume.  Mr.  Hunt  was  then  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  and 
to  him  the  poem  was  sent  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Shelley,  for 
publication  in  that  print.  It  was  not  prudent  to  publish  it 
then,  for  reasons  assigned  in  the  prefoce ;  but  it  is  believed 
the  time  is  now  arrived  which  *<  Mr.  Shelley's  writings  have 
aided  in  bringing  about — a  wiser  period."  It  is  noticed  by 
the  Editor,  and  the  fact  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  ad- 
vice  of  submission,  or,  in  the  new  language,  passive  rests-' 
iance,  given  by  the  poet,  is  singularly  striking  as  a  political 
anticipation  of  what  the  Irish  and  the  Political  Unions  have 
realized. 

The  marshalling  of  the  pageant,  with  which  the  poem 
opens— A/t*rd^r,  wearing  a  mask  like  Castlereagh,  and  fol- 
lowed by  seven  blood-hounds,  Fraud,  clothed  in  Lord 
Eldon's  ermined  gown, 

«  His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Turning  to  mill-stones  as  they  fell ;" 

all  these  we  pass  to  come  to  the  counsels,  and  the  admo- 
nitory and  prophetic  passages  of  the  poem.  Hope  is 
here  the  agent  5  though  at  this  period  of  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land 


<<  She  looked  more  like  def^pair. 
And  ib«  «iM  Mil  ia  Ihe  «ir. 


•IT,  I 

jogie 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


My  father  Thne  is  weak  and  grey, 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day ; 
Sec  how  idiot-like  he  stands 
Fumbling  with  his  palsied  hands  ! 
He  has  had  child  after  child, 
And  the  dust  of  death  is  piled 
Over  every  one  but  me "" 

Hope  lays  herself  down  in  the  street,  to  be  trampled  by 

the  horses,  and  patiently  waits  the  approach  of  Murder, 

Fraud,  and  Anarchy.    A  dim  period  of  happy  change  is 

^  poetically  described,  and  then  these  words   **  of  joy  and 

fear,**  are  heard  as  out  of  a  cloud : — 

"  Men  of  England,  heirs  of  glory, 
Heroes  of  unwritten  story. 
Nurslings  of  one  mighty  mother, 
Hopes  of  her,  and  one  another, 

'<  Rise  like  lions  after  slumber. 
In  nnvanquishable  number; 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew. 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you. 

«What  is  Freedom?  Ye  can  teU 
That  which  Slavery  is  too  well, 
For  its  very  name  has  grown 
To  an  echo  of  your  own. 

*'  Tis  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  finom  day  to  day 
In  your  limbs,  as  in  a  cell 
For  the  tyrants*  use  to  dwell : 

^<  So  that  ye  for  them  are  made. 
Loom,  and  plough,  and  sword,  and  spade, 
With  or  without  your  own  will,  bent 
To  their  defisnce  and  nourishment. 

"  'Tis  to  see  your  children  weak 
With  their  mothers  pine  and  peak. 
When  the  winter  winds  are  bleak ;— . 
They  are  dying  while  I  speak. 

^  *Tis  to  hunger  for  such  diet. 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye. 

"'TIS  to  let  the  Ghost  of  Gold 
Take  from  toil  a  thousand  fold 
More  than  e*er  its  substance  could 
In  the  tyrannies  of  old : 

*^Paper  coin — that  forgery 
Of  the  title^eeds,  which  ye 
H<dd  to  something  of  the  worth 
Of  the  inheritance  of  Earth. 

« 'Tis  to  be'  a  slave  in  soul, 
And  to  hold  no  strong  control 
Over  your  own  wills,  but  be 
All  that  others  make  of  ye. 

''  And  at  length,  when  ye  complain. 
With  a  murmur  weak  and  vain, 
'TIS  to  see  the  tyrant's  crew 
Mide  over  your  wives  and  you : 
Blood  is  on  the  grass  like  dew> 

*<Then  it  is  to  feel  revenge. 
Fiercely  thirsting  to  exchange 
Blood  for  blood,  and  wrong  for  wrong : 

Do  KOT  THUS,  WHEN  TE  ABE  8TB0NG. 

*'  Birds  find  rest  in  narrow  nest, 
When  weary  of  the  winged  quest ; 
Beasts  find  fare  in  woody  lair, 
When  storm  and  snow  are  in  the  air ; 

"  Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread. 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed ; 
All  things  have  a  home,  but  one— - 
Thou,  oh  EnglislRnftn,  haftt  Bone! 


«  This  is  slavery: — savage  men. 
Or  wild  beasts  witliin  a  den. 
Would  endure  not  as  ye  do : 
But  such  ills  they  never  knew.** 

An  address  to  Freedom  follows,  full  of  power  and  spirit ; 
but  of  that  we  can  only  take  the  concluding  stanzas : 

["Thou  art  love— the  rich  hare  kiss'd 
Thy  feet,  and  like  him  following  Christ, 
Give  their  substance  to  the  free, 
And  through  the  rough  world  follow  thee. 

"  Oh  turn  their  wealth  to  arms,  and  make 
War  for  thy  beloved  sake, 
On  wealth  and  war  and  fraud — whence  tbey 
Drew  the  power  which  is  their  prey. 

"  Science,  and  Poetry,  and  Thought, 
Are  thy  lamps ;  they  make  the  lot 
Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot 
So  serene  they  curse  it  not. 

<<  Spirit,  Patience,  Gentleness, 

All  that  can  adorn  and  bless. 

Art  thou  :  let  deeds,  not  words,  express 

Thine  exceeding  loveliness." 

And  now  commence  the  oounatia  to  nan^esistmHcey 
given  by  the  Spirit  or  mysterious  voice.  A  vast  meeting'is 
to  be  held  on  some  English  plain,  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
green  earth,  and  all  eternal  things  witnesses  of  the  solem- 
nity.    Thither  are  to  come 

«  From  the  comers  uttermost 
Of  the  bounds  of  English  coast, — 
From  ev'ry  village,  hut,  and  town," 

all  that  live  to*  suffer  and  to  labour,  with  the  few  in  pa- 
laces who  feel  compassion ;  ;md  here  they  are  to  declare 
that  they  are  free  as  God  had  made  them,  abiding  then 
whatever  may  arrive. 

"  Let  the  tyrants  pour  around, 
With  a  quick  and  startling  sound. 
Like  the  loosening  of  a  sea. 
Troops  of  armed  emblazonry. 

"  Let  the  charged  artillery  drive. 
Till  the  dead  air  seem  alive, 
With  the  clash  of  clanging  wheels. 
And  the^tramp  of  hones'  heels. 

<<  Let  the  fixed  bayonet 
Gleam  with  sharp  desire  to  wet 
Its  bright  point  in  English  blood. 
Looking  keen,  as  one  for  food. 

*<Let  the  horsemen's  scimitars 
Whed  and  flash  like  sphereless  stars. 
Thirsting  to  eclipse  their  burning 
In  a  sea  of  death  and  mourning. 

**  Stand  ye  calm  and  resolute, 
Like  a  forest,  close  and  mute. 
With  folded  arms,  and  looks  which  are 
Weapons  of  an  unvanquished  war. 
•  •  •  • 

**  Let  the  laws  of  your  own  landy 
Good  or  ill,  between  ye  stand. 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot. 
Arbiters  of  the  dispute. 

^  The  old  laws  qf  England-^h^ 
Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  grey. 
Children  of  a  wiser  day, 
And  whose  solemn  voice  must  be 
Thine  own  echo — Liberty  ! 

«  Of*  those,  who  first  shall  violate 
Such  sacred  heralds  in  their  state, 


Mast  the  blood  that  must  ensue, 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you. 


^        T 

iogie 
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«  And  then,  if  the  tyranis  dare, 
Lei  them  ride  among  you  there; 
Sloth,  and  stab,  and  motm,  and  hete, 
What  they  like,  that  let  them  do. 

"  With  folded  arme,  and  tteady  eyes, 
And  Uttiefear,  mnd  lees  ettrpriee, 
Look  upon  them  at  they  slay, 
Tm  their  rage  has  passed  away/* 

The«e  are  extraordinary  ^ounseUlngi.  We  hare  now  to 
set  their  issue. 

«  Tbea  tkej  will  return  with  shame 
To  the  place  from  which  they  came ; 
And  the  Mood  thus  shed  will  speak 
^  In  hot  blushes  on  their  cheek. 

*^  Erery  woman  in  the  land 
Will  point  at  them  as  they  stand. 
I    They  will  hardly  dare  to  greet 
Their  acquaintance  in  the  street 
•*  And  the  bold  true  warriors, 
Who  have  hugged  danger  in  the  wan. 
Will  turn  to  those  who  should  be  free, 
Ashamed  of  such  base  company, 
<<  And  that  slaughter  to  the  nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration, 
Eloquent,  oracular ; 
A  Tolcano  heard  aiiu*. 
^  And  thaie  words  shall  then  heoomt 
Like  Oppre8sion*8  thundered  doom, 
Ringing  through  each  heart  and  brain^ 
Heard  again — again,  again  ! 
^  Rise  like  lions  after  slumber, 
In  unTanqnishable  kvmber  ! 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew, 
MThich  in  sleep  had  failea  on  you ; 

Ye  are  MANT, — THET  ARE  FEW  T 

Thus  closes  this  singular  poem.  The  high  pitch  of  he- 
roic yirtue  imagined  in  the  great  passive  saaifice  enjoined, 
is  fiir  beyond  the  soarings  of  ordinary  poets  and  patriots  I 
The  commentary  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  rather  miflplacisd  by  us 
here,  hut  we  must  giye  it  «  It  adrises^*'  he  says,  <<  what 
haa  since  taken  place,  and  what  was  felt  by  the  grown  wis- 
dom of  the  age,  to  be  the  only  thing  which  eould  take 
^cc^  with  effoct,  as  a  final  rebuke  and  nullification  of  the 
Tories ;  to  wit,  a  calm,  lawAil,  and  ^inflexible  preparal 
tion  fat  resistance^  in  the  shape  of  a  protesting  multitude— 
the  many  against  tiie  ftw— the  laborious  and  the  suffering 
against  the  spoiled  children  of  Mom^y ;  Mankind  against 
ToryJdnd.  •  •  •  There  really  has 

heen  no  resistance  except  by  multitudinous  protest  The 
T<nies,  however  desirous  they  shewed  themselves  to  draw 
their  swords,*  did  not  draw  them.  The  battle  was  won 
without  a  blow.** 

Mr  Hunt  mentions,  that  he  first  heard  iVom  Shelley  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  in  1811,  while  the  latter  was  a  stu- 
dent  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  on  this  particular,  and,  as  it  has 
proved,  successful  means  of  reform.  In  1817,  Mr.  Shelley 
published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  proposing  to  put  Re- 
form to  the  vote  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  after  pro- 
posing a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Reform,  who  might 
carry  this  plan  into  execution,  he  devotes  to  it  L.100,  a 
tenth  part  of  his  yearly  Income,  from  which  he  had  to 
support  his  wife  and  children,  and  satisfy,  what  he  terms, 
**  large  claims  of  geucral  justice,"  **  the  wants"  to  wit,  as 
his  editor  states,  <<  of  his  friends  and  the  poor.**  Many  of 
the  poems  of  Shelley  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  his  powers  as 

«  *'  And  there  wUl  be  a  duct  at  Hancfaotter,  or  dwwhere,  and  it  will 
be  hid  In  blood,"  Ac  9ot,^Toiy  Prophecy  in  BiockwooiTs  Maga- 
nine. 


a  poet— though  in  this  piece  there  are  sublime  thoughts — 
but  none  of  liis  writings  give  the  same  impression  of  Shel- 
ley as  the  devoted  lover  of  all  mankind — a  philosophic  phil- 
anthropist, a  man  esteemed  a  visionary  because  the  gross 
and  selfish  world  was  unable  to  follow  his  noble  concep- 
tions of  the  destinies  of  man. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

A  book  of  agreeable  sketches  of  manners,  and  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  in  the  wild  and  romantic  parts  of  Ireland, 
interspersed  with  anecdotes,  traditions,  natural  history,  and 
whatever  can  make  the  work  pleasant  and  attractive.  And 
pleasant  and  attractive  it  is  in  no  stinted  degree.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  work  we  select  the  following  story.  It 
wants  but  a  little  touch  of  the  supernatural,  to  convert  the 
poor  seal  Into  an  Irish  Prince,  suffering  under  the  charms 
of  a  hag,  or  the  spells  of  a  sorcerer,  to  make  a  Fairy  Tale. 
In  the  Schoolmaster  it  shall  answer  a  two-fold  purpos^-.- 
we  call  it 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  TOUVO. 

<*  About  forty  years  ago  a  young  seal  was  taken  in  Clew 
Bay,  and  domesticated  in  the  kitchen  of  a  gentleman  whose 
house  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore.  It  grew  apace,  be- 
came familiar  with  the  servants,  and  attached  to  the  house 
and  fomily.  Its  habits  were  innocent  and  gentle^  it  played 
with  the  children,  came  at  its  master^s  call,  and,  as  the  old 
man  described  him  to  me^  was  *  fond  as  a  dog,  and  playful 
as  a  kitten.* 

<<  Daily  the  seal  went  out  to  fish,  and,  after  providing 
for  its  own  wants,  frequently  brought  in  a  salmon  or  turbot 
to  his  master.  His  ddight,  in  summer,  was  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  and  in  winter  to  lie  before  the  fire,  or,  if  permitted,  creep 
into  the  large  oven,  which  at  that  time  formed  the  regular 
appendage  of  im  Irish  kitchen. 

<<  For  four  yesm  the  seal  had  been  thus  domesticated, 
when,  unfortunately,  a  disease  called  in  this  country  the 
erippawn — a  kind  of  paralytic  affection  of  the  limbs  wliich 
generally  ends  fotally — attacked  some  black  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  master  of  the  house ;  some  died,  others  became 
infected,  and  the  customary  cure  produced  by  changing  them 
to  drier  pasture  foiled.  A  wise  woman  was  consulted,  and 
the  hag  assured  the  credulous  owner,  that  the  mortality 
among  his  cows  was  occasioned  by  his  retaining  an  unclean 
beast  about  his  habitation — the  harmless  and  amusing  seaL 
It  must  be  made  away  with  directly,  or  the  erippawn  would 
continue^  and  her  charms  be  unequal  to  avert  the  malady. 
The  superstitious  wretch  consented  to  the  hag's  proposal ; 
the  seal  was  put  on  board  a  boat,  carried  out  beyond  Clare 
Island,  and  there  committed  to  the  deep,  to  manage  for 
himself  as  he  beet  could.  The  boat  returned,  the  fomily  re. 
tired  to  rest,  and  next  morning  a  servant  awakened  her 
master  to  tell  him  that  the  seal  was  quietly  sleeping  in  the 
oven.  The  poor  animal  over  night  came  back  to  his  beloved 
home^  crept  through  an  open  window,  and  took  possession 
of  his  fovourite  re^ing-place. 

<<  Next  morning  another  cow  was  reported  to  be  unwell* 
The  seal  must  now  be  finally  removed ;  a  Galway  fishing* 
boat  was  leaving  Westport  on  her  mum  home,  and  the 
master  undertook  to  carry  off  the  seal,  and  not  put  him 
overboard  until  he  had  gone  leagues  beyond  Innis  Boifin. 
It  was  done— a  day  and  a  night  passed — the  second  evening 
closed — the  servant  was  raking  the  fire  for  the  night — some- 
thing scratched  gently  at  the  door— it  was  of  course  the 
house-dog — she  opened  it,  and  in  came  the  seal  I  Wearied 
with  his  long  and  unusual  voyage,  he  testified  by  a  peculiar 
cry,  expressive  of  pleasure,  his  delight  to  find  himself  at 
home ;  then  stretching  himself  before  the  glowing  emben 
of  the  hearth,  he  foil  into  a  deep  sleep. 

«  Tlie  master  of  the  house  was  immediately  apprised  of  this 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  visit  In  the  exigency,  the  bel- 
dame was  awakened  and  consulted ;  she  averred  that  it  was 
always  unlucky  to  kill  a  seal,  but  suggested  that  the  ani- 
mal should  be  deprived  of  sight,  and  a  third  time  carried 
out  to  sea.  To  this  hellish  proposition  the  besotted  wretch 
who  owned  the  house  ooueentco,  and  the  affectionate  and 
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confiding  creature  was  cruelly  robbed  of  sight,  on  that  hearth 
for  which  he  had  resigned  his  Dative  element !  Next 
morning,  writhing  in  agony,  the  mutilated  seal  was  em- 
bariced,  talcen  outside  Clare  Isknd,  and  for  the  last  time 
committed  to  the  waves. 

'<  A  week  passed  over,  and  things  became  worse  instead 
of  better ;  the  cattle  of  the  truculent  wretch  died  fast,  and 
the  infernal  hag  gave  him  the  pleasurable  tidings  that  her 
arts  were  useless,  and  that  the  destructive  visitation  upon 
bis  cattle  exceeded  her  skill  and  cure. 

^  On  the  eighth  night  after  the  seal  ha«l  been  devoted  to 
the  Atlantic,  it  blew  tremendously.  In  the  pauses  of  the 
storm  a  %vailing  noise  at  times  was  faintly  heard  at  the 
door ;  the  servants,  who  slept  in  the  kitchen,  concluded 
that  the  Banshee  came  to  forewarn  them  of  an  approaching 
death,  and  buried  th^ir  heads  in  the  bed-coverings.  When 
morning  broke,  the  door  was  opened — the  seal  was  there 
lying  dead  upon  the  thi*e8hold  !** 

<*  Stop,  Julius  r*  I  exclaimed,  '<  give  me  a  moment*s  time 
to  curse  all  concerned  -n  this  barbarism.'* 

<*  Be  patient,  Frank,"  said  my  cousin,  "  the  finale  will 
probably  save  you  that  trouble.  The  skeleton  of  the  once 
plump  animal — for,  poor  beast,  it  perished  from  hunger, 
being  incapacitated  fi-om  blindness  to  procure  its  customary 
food — ^was  buried  in  a  sandhill,  and  from  that  moment  mis- 
fortunes  followed  the  abettors  and  perpetrators  of  this  in- 
human deed.  The  detestable  hag,  who  had  denounced  the 
inoffensive  seal,  was,  within  a  twelvemonth,  hanged  for 
murdering  the  ill^timate  oflispring  of  *ipr  own  daughter. 
Every  thing  about  this  devoted  house  melted  away — sheep 
rotted,  cattle  died,  <  and  blighted  was  the  com.'  Of  scve- 
ral  children  none  reached  maturity,  and  the  savage  proprie- 
tor survived  every  thing  he  loved  or  cared  for.  He  died 
hHnd  and  miserable. 

**  There  is  not  a  stone  of  that  accursed  building  stand- 
ing upon  another.  The  property  has  passed  to  a  family 
.  of  a  different  name,  and  the  series  of  incessant  calamity 
which  pursued  all  conceiTied  in  this  cruel  deed  is  as  roman> 
tic  as  true." 

AK   IRISH   HOUSE. 

In  the  same  work  we  have  this  charming  picture  of  an 
Irish  home,  in  the  wUdei*  parts  of  the  country. 

<<  I  have  been  here  three  days,  and  am  as  much  domesti- 
cated in  the  mansion  as  my  cousin's  Newfbimdland  dog.  I 
know  the  names  and  sobriquet  of  the  establishment ;  can 
discriminate  between  /ram»/i-a-neila;i,  (James  of  the 
Island,)  and  Andy-bawn,  (Fair  Andy;)  hold  converse  with 
the  cook,  and  am  hand  and  glove  with  the  housemaid. 
Really  I  am  delighted  with  the  place  ;  every  thing  is  wild, 
new,  and  out-of-the-way  ;  but  I  must  describe  the  locale 
of  my  kinsman's  domicile. 

**  At  the  bottom  of  tlie  narrow  creek,  you  must  imngrine 
'a  low  snug  dAvelling,  and  in  good  repair.'  The  fonm  of 
the  Atlantic  breaks  sometimes  against  the  windows,  while 
a  huge  cli/f,  seawai-d,  defends  it  fiom  the  storm,  and  on  the 
land  side,  a  sudden  hill  shelters  it  from  the  north  wind. 
Here,  when  the  tempest  roars  abroad,  your  friend  Laura 
might  venture  forth  and  not  endanger  a  papUcite.  The 
bent  roof  is  impervious  to  the  rain  : — the  rooms  are  neat, 
well  arranfted,  and  comfortable.  In  the  parlour,  if  the  even- 
ing be  chilly,  a  turf  fire  sparkles  on  the  hearth  ;  and  when 
dried  bog-deal  is  added  to  the  embers,  it  emits  a  fhigrant 
and  delightful  glow,  superseding  the  necessity  of  candles. 
The  long  and  measured  swell  of  the  Atlantic  would  almost 
hill  a  troubled  conscience  to  repose  ;  and  that  rural  hum, 
which  attends  upon  the  farm-yard,  rouses  the  i-efreshed 
sleeper  in  the  morning.  In  the  calm  of  evening,  I  hear 
the  slmll  cry  of  the  sandlark  ;  and  in  the  early  dawn  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  grouw.  1  see  the  salmon  fling  them- 
selves over  the  smooth  tide,  as  they  hurry  from  the  sea  to 
reascend  their  native  river  ;  and,  while  I  drink  clarot  that 
■ever  paid  the  revenue  a  ferthing,  or  indulge  over  that  pro- 
scribed beverage— the  produce  and  the  scourge  of  this  wild 
district — 1  trace  fifom  Uie  window  the  outline  of  a  rango  of 
hills,  where  the  original  red  deer  of  Ireland  are  still  exisU 
ing.     None  of  your  pai-k.fed  venison,  that  tame,  8piritle> 


diminutive,  which  a  boy  may  assassinate  with  his  « biitl. 
ing-piece,'  but  the  remnant  of  that  noble  stock  which 
hunters  of  other  days,  O'Comwr  the  Cm  Dhu  (Blackfoot,) 
and  Cormac  Baton  MacTavish,  once  delighted  in  per- 
suing. 

«  The  offices  of  this  wild  dwelling  are  well  adapted  to  the 
edifice.  In  winter,  the  poaies have  their  stable  ;  and  the  kiae 
and  sheep  a  comfortable  shed.  Nor  are  the  dogs  forgotten ; 
a  warm  and  sheltered  kennel  is  fitted  up  with  baichci,  and 
well  provided  with  straw.  Many  a  sporting-lodge  in  Eng- 
land,  on  which  thousands  have  been  expended,  lacka  the 
comfbrte  of  my  kinsman's  uq^retending  cottegeu  Wlioa 
are  the  coachhouses  ?  these,  indeed,  would  be  oaeleaB  af> 
pendages  ;  the  nearest  road  on  which  a  wheel  eooid  tuns  it 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  lodge." 

LYRIC  LEAVES.     BY  CORITELIITS  WESBE. 

This  is  a  collection  of  short  pieces  of  deHghtfoI  vene, 
by  an  author  who,  if  he  seldom  rises  to  the  third  heaven  of 
imagination,  never  grovels,  and  who  often  pleases  in  no 
mean  degree.  And  if  to  please  be  the  end  of  poetry,  it  is 
here  attained. 


'new  novels. 

The  only  new  novel  we  have  yet  [seen  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  Romance  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  age  of 
Henry  VIIJ.,  an  historical  romance,  of  which  the  ibaada- 
tion  is  the  rebellion  or  insurrection  of  Lord  Thomag  Fits- 
gerald.  It  suggests  many  painful  modem  recollections  and 
comparisons.  The  interest  of  this  tale  commences  with'tbe 
first  page,  and  is  kept  up  with  great  spirit  to  the  dew.  It 
teems  with  striking  incident  and  ready  invention,  and  wiU, 
we  believe,  be  read  with  the  true  gusto  by  those  who  Ukea 
work  full  of  action  and  plot,— we  mean,  by  all  who  depend 
on  the  circulating  Hbrary  for  the  daily  bread  of  their  in- 
tellect. This  account,  we  feel,  does  no  jitttice  to  this  »- 
mance,  and  sorry  we  al«  for  it  Our  limited  space  permits 
only  an  indication  of  opinion;  but,  so  far  as  onr  critical 
judgment  goes,  that  indication  may  be  jBafely  relied  on  at 
a  sincere  one. 

valpy's  shaxspxase.^ 

A  new,  handsome^,  cheap  edition  ef  Shaktpeaie,  ta  be 
published  in  monthly  volumes,  has  been  auMranced  by  Blr. 
Valpy.  The  first  volumes  we  have  seen.  It  is  of  Uie  siie 
and  stylo  of  Murray's  cheap  edition  of  Byron,  and  it  to  be 
ompleted  in  16  volumes.  The  Ulnt^ationt  vn  not  or^ 
nais^  but  etchings  upon  tinted  paper,  from  Boydem  Shak- 
speare  Gallery,  which  gives  assurance  of  something  better 
than  most  of  the  modem  illustrationt  of  great  writers  which 
we  have  lately  i 
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AND     RESEABCHE8    OF     HUMBOLDT By    W.   MaCgilli^ 

vray,  A.  M. 

A  happier  subject  could  not  easily  be  hit  upon  than  this 
abridgment,  which,  for  this  reason  alone,  independendy  of 
other  merits,  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
volumes  of  this  series.  This  sum  and  substance  of  the 
works  of  the  greatest  of  modem  travellers,  and  we  may  say 
of  all  ti-aveUere,  will  form  a  delightful  book  to  young  pco- 
pie,  and  an  attractive  introduction  to  the  scientific  investi. 
gationsof  Humboldt.  Mr.  MacgiUivray  has  been  successful 
in  presenting  his  readers  with  much  that  is  finely  deecrip- 
tive,  picturesque,  or  imaginative  in  the  voluminous  writings 
of  his  author,  either  in  a  condensed  form,  or  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  original.  In  embalming  the  body  he  hat  not 
suffered  the  spirit  to  escape.     It  is  not  possible  Xq  make  a 
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4«U  m  bad  book  from  mck  materUIs,  yei  it  U  great  merit 
^  bare  jnadb  tke  moat  of  tfiem  which  the  limited  s|nm3»  per- 
ttkted.  Tkhis  ablatio  be  bought,  Ai  a  apecinienofthe 
tvotk,  we  subjoin  this  description  of 

THE   GATE  OF   O0ACHAKO. 

«  The  greatest  curiosity  in  tiie  beavtifal  and  salubrions 
district  of  Caripe  is  a  earern  inhabited  by  nocturnal  birds, 
the  &t  of  which  is  employed  in  the  missions  for  dressiag 
food.  It  is  named  the  Cave  of  Guacharo,  and  is  situated  in 
a  ralley  three  leagues  distant  from  the  convent.  On  the 
18ch  of  September  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  accompanied 
hj  most  of  the  monks  and  some  of  the  Indians,  set  out  for 
this  ariary,  following  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  narrow  path, 
leading  across  a  fine  plain  covered  with  beautiful  turf; 
then,  turning  westwaid  along  a  email  river  which  issues 
AtMn  the  cave,  they  proceeded,  during  three  quarters  of  an 
honr,  Mmotknee  walking  in  the  water,  sometimes  on  a  dip- 
pery  and  miry  soil  between  the  torrent  and  a  wall  of  rocks, 
until  th<^  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gua- 
charob  Here  the  torrent  ran  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  they 
went  on  under  a  projecting  cliff  which  prevented  them  from 
•eeing  the  sky,  ^unUl  at  the  last  turning  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  immense  opening  of  the  recess,  which  is 
«ighty.five  ttet  broad  and  seventy-seven  fleet  high.  The  en- 
trance is  toward  the  south,  and  is  formed  in  the  vertical 
foce  of  a  rock,  covered  with  trees  of  gigantic  height,  inter. 
mixed  with  numerous  species  of  singular  and  beautifUl 
^ants,  tome  of  which  hang  in  festoons  over  the  vault  This 
Uumriant  vegetation  is  not  confined  to  the  exterior  of  the 
cave^  but  appears  even  in  the  vestibule,  where  the  travellers 
were  astonished  to  see  heliconias  nineteen  foet  in  height, 
palms,  and  arborescent  arums.  They  had  advanced  about 
tonr  hnndred  and  sixty  feet  before  it  became  necessary  to 
light  their  tordiss^  when  they  heard  fhmi  afiur  the  hoarse 
scfnams  of  the  bird&— -The  gnacharo  is  the  size  of  a  do- 
mestic fowl,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  vulture, 
with  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  goat-sucker.  It  forms  a  dis- 
tinct genus  in  the  order  Passeret,  differing  from  that  just 
named  fn  having  a  stronger  beak,  fVimished  with  two  den- 
ticokitionfl^  though  in  its  manners  it  bears  an  affinity  to  it 
as  well  as  to  the  Alpine  crow.  Its  plumage  is  dark  bluish, 
grey,  minutely  streaked  and  spotted  with  deep  brown,  the 
head,  wings,  and  tail  being  marked  with  white  spots  bor- 
dered  with  bhwik.  The  extent  of  the  wings  is  three  feet  and 
a  hal^  It  lives  on  Ihiits,  but  quits  the  cave  only  in  the 
evening.  The  shrill  and  pierdng  cries  of  these  birds,  as. 
•embled  in  multitude^  are  said  to  form  a  harsh  and  dis- 
agvecable  noise,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  rookery. 
The  nesta^  which  the  guides  showed  by  means  of  torches 
fastened  to  a  long  pole,  were  placed  in  funnel.8haped  holes 
in  the  roof.  The  noise  increased  as  they  advanced,  the  ani- 
mals being  frightened  by  the  numerous  lights. — About  mid- 
mmmsff  every  year,  the  Indians,  armed  with  poles,  enter  the 
cave^  and  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  nesjts.  Several 
thousands  of  young  hir£  are  thus  killed,  and  the  old  ones 
hover  around,  uttering  frightfUl  cries.  Those  which  are 
secured  in  this  manner  are  opened  on  the  spot,  to  obtain  the 
fat,  which  exists  abundantly  in  their  abdomen,  and  which  is 
subsequently  melted  in  clay  vessels  over  Arte  of  brushwood. 
This  substance  is  semifluid,  transparent,  destitute  of  smell, 
and  keeps  above  a  year  wiUiout  becoming  rancid.  At  the 
convent  of  Caripe  it  was  used  in  the  kitchen  of  the  monks, 
and  our  travellers  never  found  that  it  communicated  any  dis- 
agreeable  smell  or  taste  to  the  food. — ^The  gaucharoes  would 
have  been  long  ago  destroyed,  had  not  the  superstitious 
dread  of  the  Indians  prevented  them  from  penetrating  for 
into  the  cavern.  It  also  appears,  that  birds  of  the  same 
species  dwell  in  other  accessible  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  the  great  cave  is  repeopled  by  colonies  from  them. 
The  hard  and  dry  fruits  which  are  found  in  the  crops  and 
gizxards  of  the  young  ones  are  considered  as  an  excellent 
remedy  against  intermittent  fevers,  and  regularly  sent  to 
Cariaco  and  other  parts  of  the  lower  districts  where  such 
diseases  prevail.  The  travellers  followed  the  banks  of  the 
small  river  which  issues  from  the  cavern  as  far  as  the 
mounds  of  calcareous  incrustations  permitted  them,  and 


afterwards  descended  into  its  bed.  The  cave  preserved  the 
same  direction,  breadth,  and  height,  as  at  its  entrance^  to 
the  distance  of  1654  feet.  The  natives  having  a  belief  that 
the  souls  of  their  ancestors  inhabit  its  deep  recesses,  the  In^ 
dians  who  accompanied  our  travellers  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  venture  into  it  Shooting  at  random  in  the  dark, 
they  obtained  two  specimens  of  the  guacharo.  Having  pro- 
ceeded  to  a  certain  distance,  they  came  to  a  mass  of  staiac. 
tite,  beyond  #hich  the  cave  became  narrower,  although  it 
retained  Its  original  directkm.  Here  the  rivulet  had  de- 
posited  a  blackish  mould  resembling  that  observed  at  Mug- 
gendorf  in  Franoonia.  The  seeds,  which  the  birds  carry  to 
their  young,  spring  up  wherever  they  are  dro^ied  into  it ; 
and  M.  Humboldt  and  his  friend  were  astonished  to  find 
blanched  stalks  that.^had  attained  a  height  of  two  ffeet  As 
the  missionaries  were-unable  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  ad. 
vance  farther,  the  party  returned.  The  river,  sparkling 
amid  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  seemed  like  a  distant  picture, 
to  which  the  mouth  of  the  cave  formed  a  fhune.  Having 
sat  down  at  the  entrance  to  enjoy  a  bttle  needfU  repose, 
they  partook  of  a  repast  which  the  missionaries  had  pre- 
pared, and  in  due  time  returned  to  the  convent^ 

SUNSHINE  ;  OB,  LAYS  FOR  LADIES. 

A  pretty  poetical  toy,  somewhere  between  the  Hood  and 
Bayly  schools.  We  could  swear  to  having  seen  some  of  the 
airy  trifles  which  compose  the  slender  tome,  but  cannot  tell 
where.  From  an  Bpistle  from  Madeline^  a  prudent  mar- 
ried friend,  to  ^  Emma,**  who  has  got  into  a 

<<Shoddn  g  dUemma".— 
fallen  imprudently  in  love,  we  give  a  few  lines  :*- 

«  Can  you  give  up  your  servant  and  carriage  ? 

Can  you  live  upon  love,  do  you  think  ? 
These  ai«  joys  in  perspective  in  marriage^ 

When  tried,  like  new  friends,  they  will  shrink. 

<*  Could  you  give  up  the  walts*s  soft  whirl  ? 

Could  you  dress  in  the  plainest  of  ways  ? 
Could  you  give  up  your  chance  of  an  earl  ? 

Could  you  give  up  the  flatterer's  praise  ? 

<<  Could  you  dine  on  the  glance  of  an  eye  ? 

Could  you  live  without  credit  or  money  f 
Could  you  tea  on  a  soft  lovcdck  sigh  ? 

/  could  not,  though  lips  wers  of  honey. 

«  Dear  love,  I  implore  you  to  ponder. 

To  pause  ere  you  settle  for  life ; 
Believe  me,  a  moonlight's  foir  wander, 

U  more  pleasant  befor  than  when  wife.^ 

THE  AVKUAL8. 

We  have  turned  over  some  of  these  endless  productions, 
and  find  them,  as  was  to  be  expected,  wonderfhlly  like  their 
great  progeniton.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  penmn  might 
once  for  all,  make  a  selection  from  among  them ;  but  that, 
year  after  year,  any  one  should  heap  up  indiflerent,  or,  at 
most,  pretty  prints,  and  scraps  of  the  wont  literature,  is  to 
us  marvellous.  The  prettiest  of  those  we  have  seen  is  the 
Keepsake,  the  best  the  Picturesque  Annual,  It  really  de- 
serves to  be  bought  and  treasured  up  by  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  forming  a  collection  of  prints.  Of  twenty-six 
views  one  half  are  truly  beautifuL  They  are  mostly  taken 
in  Germany.  There  are  already  published,  which  we  have 
seen,  the  Literary  Souvenir,  New^Year^s  Gift,  Friend' 
ship's  Offering,  Amulet,  Juvemle  Forget-me-not,  ConUo 
Offering,  ftc  &c  &c  A  very  nice  volume  might  be  com- 
piled from  among  them,  not  certainly  half  as  good  as  the 
collections  of  reading  lessons  used  in  the  humblest  of  owf 
village  schools ;  but  pretiy  enough.  And  is  it  wonderful 
that  these  little  seminaries  send  forth  Cobbetts  and  CUres, 
and  Elliotts,  and  Burnses,  and  Hewitts,  and  nearly  all  the 
eminent  persons  we  boast ;  while  the  regions  of  the  Annu- 
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als  give  ufi  <'  seven  peraons  of  quality,^  like  thoM  "who,  Mia 
Sheridan  informs  us^  have  contributed  to  her  Cotmo  Offer* 
ing. 

NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

DECEMBER. 
Season  of  social  mirth !  of  fireside  joys  t 
I  love  thy  shortened  day,  when,  at  its  dosc^ 
The  blazing  tapers,  on  the  jovial  board 
Disperse  o*er  every  care-forgetting  fiice 
Their  cheering  light,  and  round  the  bottle  glides. 
Now  fiur  be  banished,  irom  our  social  ring^ 
The  party  wrangle  fierce,  the  arfDment 
Deep-learned,  metaphysical,  and  dull ; 
Oft  dropt,  as  oft  again  renewed,  endless. 
Rather  Td  hear  stories  twice  ten  times  told. 
Or  vapid  joke,  filch'd  from  Joe  Miller*s  page ; 
Or  tale  of  ghost,  hobgoblin  dire^  or  witch. 

GrahatM, 

December,  the  last  month  of  the  year^was  origin 
nally  named  Wtnter.monath  by  our  Saxon  ancestora^ 
though  this  was  changed  to  heligh,  or  holy-numath, 
on  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  In  it  was  ce- 
lebrated the  festival  of  the  Scandinavian  Jupiter, 
the  deity  Thor.  This  was  the  Iol  (or  our  Yule) 
feast,  the  holyday  season  of  the  northern  year. 
The  weather,  as  in  the  present  year,  is  often  mild 
in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  but  liable  to  sud- 
den variations  of  temperature.  The  atmosphere 
is  generally  loaded  with  vapour,  and  we  have 
often  fogs  about  great  towns,  and  **a  green  (i.e.  an 
open,  mild)  Yule  makes  a  fat  klrkyard."  It  is 
remarked,  that,  in  this  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
rural  sounds  are  heard  at  great  distances.  The 
pleasantest  features  of  the  month  we  must  copy 
from  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  Why  did  he  so  soon  drop, 
and  why  never  restmie  his  Literary  Pocket  Jbook  ? 
the  first,  and  by  how  much  superior  to  all  the  suc- 
ceeding Annuals  I  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  now  com- 
plete winter  *  *  *  *  *  *  The  trees  look 
but  like  skeletons  of  what  they  were— 

Bare  niin'd  choirs,  in  which  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

.  The  evergreen  trees,  with  their  beautiful  cones, 
such  as  firs  and  pines,  are  now  particularly  ob- 
served and  valued.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  ^  But  we 
have  flowers  as  well  as  leaves  in  winter-time ;  be- 
sides a  few  of  last  month,  there  are  the  aconite, 
and  hellebore,  two  names  of  very  different  cele- 
brity ;  and,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  flourishing 
shrubs,  there  is  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  which  puts 
forth  its  beauty  at  Christmas.  It  is  so  called,  we 
believe,  becatise  the  Abbots  of  the  famous  monas- 
tery at  that  place  first  had  it  in  their  garden  from 
abroad,  and  turned  its  seasonable  efllorescence  into 
a  miracle."  Mr.  Hunt  might  have  said  much  more 
on  December  flowers,  and  shrubs,  as  every  one 
knows  who  is  familiar  with  even  the  most  ordi- 
nary modem  garden.  But  he  slumps  them  all 
very  prettily,  roses  and  evergreens,  and  passes  to 

^  more  attractive  matter.  '*  December  has  one  cir- 
cumstance in  it,  which  turns  it  into  the  merriest 
month  of  the  year, 

CBRisnrASr 
This  !s  the  holyday  which,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
may  be  said  to  have  survived  all  the  others ;  bul 


still  it  is  not  kept  with  any  thing  like  the 
perseverance,  and  elegance  of  our  ancestors.  Th^ 
not  only  ran  Christmas-day,  New- Year's  Day,  and 
Twelfth  Night  all  into  one,  but  kept  the  wassul 
bowl  floating  the  whole  time,  and  earned  their 
right  to  enjoy  it  by  all  sorts  of  active  pleaaares." 
Mr.  Hunt  must  visit  I>errynane,or,for  change,  the 
Hebrides.  The  old  original  Christmas  still  ^uds 
its  sanctuary  in  Kerry  and  Skye.  The  wassail 
bowl*  (as  some  of  our  readers  may  know  by  expe- 
rience, for  it  has  been  a  little  revived  of  late)  is  a 
composition  of  spiced  wine  or  ale,  with  roasted 
apples  put  into  it,  and  sometimes  eggs.  £Here  Mr. 
Hunt  is  obscure,— one  might  fancy  the  eggs  were 
put  to  float  and  bob  in  the  bowl  like  the  apples. 
An  Oxford  man  would  have  put  this  more  dearly.] 
— "  They  also  adorned  their  honses  with  green 
boughs,  which,  it  appears  from  Herrick,  was  a 
practice  with  many  throughout  the  year*' — why, 
so  it  does  from  Goldsmith,  who  might  be  his  great- 
great-grandson — "  box  succeeding  at  Candlemas 
to  the  holly,  bay,  rosemary,  and  mistletoe  of  Christ- 
mas— ^yew  at  Easter  to  box  birch  (or  the  catkins 
of  the  palm  ?)  at  Whitsuntide  to  yew,  and  then 
bents  or  oaken  boughs."  What  an  evergreen  year 
was  that  of  merry  England  !  '*  But,  again,*"  says 
Mr.  Hunt,  ''  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment 
at  Christmas  with  the  warmth  of  exercise  and 
their  firesides,  as  they  were  in  May  with  the  new 
sunshine.  The  peasants  wrestled  and  sported  on 
the  town  green,  and  told  tales  of  an  evening  ;  the 
gentry  feasted  then,  or  had  music  and  other  ele- 
gant pastimes;  the  Court  had  the  poetical  and 
princely  entertainment  of  masques ;"  [so,  for  thai 
part,  has  it  still,  and  we  could  tell  who  are 
the  mummers  ;]  *'  and  all  sung,  danced,  revelled, 
and  enjoyed  themselves,  and  so  welcomed  the  new 
year  like  happy  and  grateful  subjects  of  nature. 
This  is  the  way  to  turn  winter  to  summw,  and 
make  the  world  what  Heaven  has  enabled  it  to  be.' 

WINTBB. 

This  is  the  eldest  of  the  seasons :  he 
Moves  not  like  spring  with  gradual  step,  nor  grows 
From  bud  to  beauty,  but  with  all  his  snows 
Comes  down  at  once  in  hoar  anti(;iuity. 
No  rains  nor  loud  proclaiming  tempests  flee 
Before  him ;  nor  unto  his  time  belong 
The  suns  of  summer,  nor  the  charms  of  song. 
That  with  Ma7*8  gentle  smiles  so  well  agree. 
But  he,  made  perfect  in  his  birth<day  cloud. 
Starts  into  sudden  life  with  scarce  a  sound. 
And  with  a  tender  footstep  prints  the  ground, 
As  thoagh  to  cheat  man*8  ear ;  while  yet  he  stays. 
He  seems  as  'twere  to  prompt  our  merriest  days. 
And  bid  the  dance  and  joke  be  long  and  loud. 

Charles  Lloyd. 


•  Wassail'Bowl,  a  Centre  Supper  Dish, — Crumble 
down  as  for  trifle  a  nice  fresh  cake  (or  use  maccaroons  or 
other  small  biscuit)  into  a  china  punch-bowl  or  deep 
glass  dish.  Over  this  pour  somo  sweet  rich  wine,  as 
malmsey  Madeira,  if  wanted  very  rich,  but  raisin-wine 
will  do.  Sweeten  this,  and  pour  a  weU<«easoned  rich  cus- 
tard over  it  Strew  nutmeg  and  grated  sugar  o>'er  it,  and 
stick  it  over  with  sliced  blanched  almonds.  OAfa< — ^This 
is,  in  fact,  just  a  rich  eating  posset  A  very  good  wassail- 
bowl  may  be  made  of  mild  ale  well  spiced  and  sweetened, 
and  a  pUin  rice  custaid,  willvrfow  eggs.— Jlff^  Vod* 
Cookery.  ■    Jigitizeaby  VjC 
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FOUR  OLD  MAID& 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  07  *< ATHEBTOK,**  «  TEUCXLBBOmOUOH 
HALL,"  &C. 

I  LOVE  an  old  maid ; — I  do  not  speak  of  an  indiridual, 
but  of  the  species, — I  use  the  singular  number,  as  speaking 
of  a  singularity  in  humanity.  An  old  maid  is  not  mei-ely 
an  aiitiquai'iaii,  she  is  an  antiquity ;  not  merely  a  record 
of  the  past,  but  the  very  past  itself  she  baa  escaped  a. great 
change,  and  sympatiiizes  not  in  the  ordinary  mutations  of 
mortaUty.  She  inhabits  a  little  eternity  of  her  o^m.  She 
is  ^f  iss  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  Che  end.  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  her  called  Mistress,  at  is  sometimes  the 
practice,  fbr  that  looks  and  sounds  like  the  resignation  of 
despair,  a  voluntary  extinction  of  hope.  I  do  not  know 
whether  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  some  people  say 
that  ihey  are,  but  I  am  almost  sure  that  old  maids  are. 
There  is  a  something  about  tliem  which  is  not  of  the  earth 
earthy.  They  arc  ^ctators  of  the  world,  not  Adventurers 
nor  Ramblers ;  perhaps  Guardians,  we  say  nothing  of  Tat- 
lers.  They  are  evidently  predestinated  to  be  what  they 
are.  They  owe  not  the  singularity  of  their  condition  to  any 
lack  of  beauty,  wisdom,  wit,  or  good  temper ;  there  is  no 
accounting  fbr  it  but  on  the  principle  of  Vitality.  I  have 
known  many  old  maids,  and  of  them  all  not  one  that  has 
not  possessed  as  many  good  and  amiable  qualities  as  ninety 
and  nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  my  married  acquaintance. 
Why  then  are  they  single?  Heaven  only  knows.  It  is 
their  fate ! 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  between  London  and  Liver- 
pool, there  is  a  village,  which,  for  particular  reasons,  I  shall 
call  Littleton  ;   and  1  will  not  so  far  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  idle  inquirers  as  to  say  whether  it  is  nearest  to  I^^mdon 
or  to  Liverpool,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  village,  and  let  the 
Trader  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  it  next  time  he  travels  that 
road.     It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  through  which  runs  a  tiny 
rivulet  as  bright  as  silver,  but  hardly  wide  enough  fbr  a 
trout  to  turn  round  in.    Over  the  little  stream  there  is  a 
bridge,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  merely  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  liquid  thread,  to  save  it  the  mortification  of 
being  hopped  over  by  every  urchin  and  clodpole  in  the  pa- 
riah.    The  church  is  covered  with  ivy  even  half  way  up  the 
steeple,  but  the  sexton  has  removed  the  green  intrusion  fh>m 
the  face  of  the  clock,  which,  with  its  white  surface  and 
black  figures,  looks,  at  a  little  distance,  like  an  owl  in  an 
ivy  bush.     A  little  to  the  left  flf  the  church  is  the  parsonage 
house,  almost  smothered  with  honeysuckles;  infh>ntofthe 
house  is  a  grass  plot,  and  up  to  the  door  there  is  what  is  called 
a  carriage  drive ;  but  I  never  saw  a  carriage  drive  upjthere,  fbr 
it  is  so  steep  that  it  would  require  six  horses  to  pull  the  car- 
riage up,  and  there  is  not  room  enough  fbr  more  than  one. 
Somewhat  farther  up  the  hill  which  bounds  the  little  valley 
«   where  the  village  stands,  there  is  a  cottage ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Littleton  call  it  the  white  cottage.     It  is  merely  a  small 
whitewashed  house,  but  as  it  is  occupied  by  genteelish  sort 
of  people,  who  cannot  afford  a  large  house,  it  is  generally 
called  a  cottage.     All  these  beautiful  and  picturesque  ob- 
jects, and  a  great  many  more  which  I  have  not  described, 
have  lost  with  me  their  interest.     It  would  make  me  me- 
lancholy  to  go  into  that  church.    The  interest  which  I  had 
in  the  parsonage  house  was  U'ansfierred  to  the  white  cottage^ 
and  the  interest  which  I  had  in  the  white  cottage  is  now  re- 
moved to  the  churchyard,  and  that  interest  Is  in  four 
graves  that  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  with  head-stones  of 
nearly  one  date.     In  these  four  graves  lie  the  remains  of 
lour  old  maids.     Poor  things !    Their  remains !     Alack, 
Alack,  there  was  not  much  that  remained  of  them.    There 
was  but  little  left  of  them  to  bury.    The  bearers  had  but 
light  work.     I  wondered  why  they  should  have  four  sepa- 
rate graves,  and  four  distinct  tomb-stones.    The  sexton  told 
me  that  it  was  their  particular  desire,  in  order  to  make  the 
churchyard  look  respectable;  and  they  left  behind  them  just 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  undertaker's  bills  and  to  erect 
#ar  gravestones.     I  saw  these  ladies  twice,  and  that  at  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.     I  made  one  more  attempt  to  see 
them,  and  I  was^moix;  giered  than  I  could  have  anticipat- 


ed, when  the  neighbours  shewed  me  their  newly-dosed 
graves.  But  no  ons  long  pities  ths  dead,  and  I  was,  after 
a  while^  glad  that  they  had  not  been  long  separated.  I  saw 
these  ladies  twice ; — and  the  first  time  that  I  saw  them,  the 
only  doubt  was,  which  of  the  four  would  be  first  married. 
I  should  have  fallen'in  love  with  one  of  them  myself,  I  do 
not  know  which,  but  1  understood  that  they  were  all  four, 
more  or  less,  engaged.  They  were  all  pretty,  they  were  all 
sensible,  they  were  all  good-humored,  and  they  knew  the 
world,  for  they  had  all  read  Rollings  <'  Ancient  History.*' 
They  not  only  had  admirers,  but  two  of  them  even  then  had 
serious  suitors.  The  whole  village  of  Littleton,  and  many 
other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  rang  with  the  praises 
of  the  accomplishe^and  agreeable  daughters  of  the  rector ; 
nor  were  the  younipndles  dependent  for  their  hopes  of  hus- 
bands merely  on  their  good  qualities ;  they  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  wealth,  which  reputation  I  am  constrained  to  say 
was  rather  a  bubble.  The  rectory  of  Littleton  was  said  to 
l>e  worth  a  thousand  a-year,  but  it  never  produced  more 
than  six  hundred,  and  the  worthy  rector  was  said  to  bs 
worth  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Bless  him !  he 
might  be  worth  that  and  a  great  deal  more,  but  he  never 
poMessed  so  much ;  the  utmost  of  his  private  fortune  was 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents.  It  is  enough 
to  designate  them  by  their  Christian  names.  Their  good  old 
fiftther  used  to  boast  that  his  daughters  had  really  Christian 
names.  The  eldest  was  Mary,  the  second  Martha,  the  third 
Anna,  and  the  youngest  Elizabeth.  The  eldest  was,  when 
I  first  knew  them,  actually  engaged  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  just  taken  a  wrangler's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  gained  a  prize  for  a  Greek  epigram.  Such  an  effort  of 
genius  seemed  next  to  miraculous  at  Littleton,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  village  never  gain  prizes  for  Greek  epigrams. 
The  fhrmers,  who  had  heard  of  his  success,  used  to  stare  at 
him  ibr  a  prodigy,  and  almost  wondered  that  he  should  walk 
on  two  legs,  and  eat  mutton,  and  say  <<  How  do  you  do  Y** 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  every  body  said  he  was 
such  a  nice  man.  He  never  skipped  irreverently  over  the 
river  as  some  young  men  of  hb  age  would  do,  but  always 
went  over  the  bridge.  It  was  edifying  to  see  how  grace- 
fUly  he  handed  the  young  ladies  over  the  said  bridge,  Mary 
always  the  last,  though  she  was  the  eldest.  The  young 
squire  of  the  parish  was  generally  cousidered  as  the  suitor 
of  the  second.  The  third  had  many  admirers ;  she  was 
what  is  called  a  showy  young  woman,  having  a  little  of  the 
theatrical  in  her  style.  She  was  eloquent,  lively,  and  atti- 
tudinizing. She  had  a  most  beautiful  voice,  and  her  good 
papa  usod  to  say,  <<  My  dear  Anna,  the  sound  of  your  voice 
is  very  delightful,  and  it  does  me  good  to  hear  you  sing  to 
your  own  harpsichord,  but  I  wish  I  could  hear  you  sing  tt 
church.'*  Poor  man  I  he  did  not  consider  tliat  there '  was 
no  possibility  of  hearing  any  other  voice  while  that  of  the 
parish  clerk  was  dinning  in  his  ears.  Elizabeth,  the  young- 
est, was  decidedly  the  prettiest  of  the  four  :  sentimentality 
was  her  forte,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  her  foible.  Slie 
sighed  much  herself  and  was  the  cause  of  sighing  to  otherr. 
I  little  thought  when  I  first  saw  them  that  I  beheld  a  nest 
of  predestinated  old  maids ;  but  it  was  so ;  and  the  next 
time  that  I  saw  them  they  were  all  living  together,  spin, 
sters.  How  I  was  occupied  the  next  thirty  years  would  be 
tedious  to  relate,  therefoi-e  1  pass  over  that  period  and  coma 
again  to  Littleton. 

Time  is  like  a  mischievous  urchin  that  plays  sad  tricks 
in  our  absence,  and  so  disarranges  things  and  persons  too^ 
that  when  we  come  back  again  we  hardly  know  where  to 
find  them.  When  1  made  my  second  visit  to  Littleton,  ths 
good  old  rector  had  been  several  years  in  his  grave ;  and 
when  I  asked  after  his  daughters,  I  was  told  that  they 
were  living,  and  were  together,  and  that  they  ocnipied  the 
white  cottage.  I  was  rather  pleased  to  hear  that  they  were 
single,  though  I  was  surprised  at  the  information.  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  well  received,  that  I  should  not  find  all 
their  old  affections  alienated  by  new  ties.  I  knew  that  I 
should  not  have  to  encounter  the  haughty  and  interrogtt. 
tory  eyes  of  husbands,  that  I  should  not  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  accommodating  myself  to  new  manners.  I  had 
ihdecd  some  difficulty  in  making  myself  known,  and  still 
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more'*  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  ladies  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  connecting  their  present  with  their  past  ap- 
pearance; for  Anna's  attitudinizing  dap  were  over,  and 
Elizabeth  had  ceased  to  sigh.  But  when  the  recognition 
had  taken  place,  we  were  all  exceedingly  glad  to  see  each 
other,  and  we  all  talked  together  about  every  body,  and 
everything  at  once. 

My  call  at  the  white  cottage  was  at  the  latter  end  of 
August  The  weatlier  was  fine,  but  there  had  recently 
been  much  rain,  and  there  were  some  few  heavy  clouds, 
and  some  little  growling  of  the  wind,  like  the  aspect  and  tone 
of  an  angry  schoolmaster  who  had  just  given  a  boy  a  sound 
thrashing,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  half  inclined  to  give 
him  some  more.  The  cottage  was  very  small,  very  neat, 
very  light.  There  was  but  one  parlfltir,  and  that  was  a 
very  pretty  one.  A  small  carpet  covered  the  middle  of  the 
room ;  a  worked  fire-screen  stood  in  one  comer ;  a  piece  of 
needle-work,  i-epresenting  Abraham  going  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  hung  opposite  to  the  door ;  shells,  sea-weed,  and  old 
china  stood  on  the  mantlepiece ;  an  old  harpsichord,  in  a 
black  mahogany  case,  stretched  its  leviathan  length  along 
one  side  of  the  room ;  six  exceedingly  heavy  and  clumsily 
carved  mahogany  chairs,  with  high  backs,  short  legs,  and 
broad  square  flat  seats,  any  one  of  which  might  have  ac- 
commodated all  the  four  sisters  at  once,  according  to  their 
mode  of  sitting,  stood  round  the  room ;  these  chairs,  I 
recollected,  had  been  in  the  dining-room  at  the  rectory, 
but  then  there  was  a  great  lubberly  cub  of  a  footman  to 
lug  them  about.  The  fire-place  was  particularly  neat 
It  had  an  old  brass  fender  polished  up  to  the  semblance  of 
gold,  delineating  in  its  pattern  divers  birds  and  beasts,  the 
like  of  which  never  entered  Noah's  ark,  but  they  had  a 
right  to  go  in  by  sevens,  for  they  were  as  clean  as  a  penny. 
The  poker  looked  like  a  toothpick,  the  shovel  like  an  old- 
fashioned  salt  spoon,  and  the  tongs  like  a  pair  of  tweezers. 
The  little  black  stove  shone  with  an  icy  coldness,  as  if  the 
maid  had  been  scrubbing  it  all  the  morning  to  keep  her- 
self warm ;  and  the  cut  paper  was  aiTanged  over  the  va- 
cant bars  with  a  cruel  exactitude  that  gave  no  hopes  of 
fire.  The  ladies  themselves  looked  as  cold  as  the  fire-place ; 
^nd  I  could  hardly  help  thinking  that  a  stove  without  a 
fire,  at  the  cold  end  of  August,  looked  something  like  an 
old  maid.  The  ladies,  however,  were  yerj  chatty,  they  all 
spoke  together — or  neariy  so,  for  when  one  began  the 
others  went  on,  one  after  another,  in  the  way  and  after  the 
manner  of  a  catch,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  perhaps 
somewhat  in  the  similitude  of  a  fugue.  They  talked  very 
loud,  and  sat  very  upright,  which  last  circumstance  I 
should  have  thought  very  conducive  to  health,  but  they 
were  not  healthy ;  the  fact  is,  they  lived  too  sparingly,  for 
^eir  father  had  left  much  less  than  had  been  expected,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances,  as  they  still 
visited  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  By  living 
together,  they  had  very  much  assimilated  in  manners,  they 
all  had  the  same  sharp  shrill  voice,  and  the  same  short 
snappy,  not  snappish,  manner  of  speaking. 

When  I  called  on  them  I  had  not  dined,  but  I  suppose 
they  had,  for  they  asked  me  to  stay  and  drink  tea  with 
them ;  though  I  should  have  preferred  dinner  to  tea,  yet 
for  the  sake  of  such  old  acquaintance,  I  was  content  to 
let  that  pass.  They  pressed  me  very  much  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  I  yielded,  but  aflerwaitls  I  repented  it.  Single 
elderly  ladies  are  very  much  imposed  on  in  the  article  of 
wine  I  ill  luck  to  those  who  cheat  them !  Then  we  had 
fea.  I  knew  the  old  cups  and  saucers  again,  and  the  little 
^Iver  tea-pot,  and  the  little  silver  cream-jug,  and  the  sugar- 
tongs,  made  like  a  pair  of  scissars ;  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
tea-urn,  for  it  helped  to  warm  the  room.  The  tea  made 
us  quite  communicative  ;  not  that  it  was  strong  enough  to 
intoxicate,  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  weak.  I  should 
also  have  been  glad  of  some  more  bread  and  butter,  but  they 
handed  me  the  last  piece,  and  I  could  not  think  of  taking 
it,  so  it  went  into  the  kitchen  for  the  maid,  and  I  did  not 
^udge  it  her,  for  she  seemed  by  the  way  to  be  not  much 
better  fed  than  her  mistresses.  She  was  a  neat  respectable 
young  woman. 

After  tea  we  talked  again  about  old  times,  and  I  gave 


several  broad  hints  and  intinuMioiu  that  I  ahoold  like  tm 
hear  their  respective  histories;  in  other  words,  I  widicd  to 
know  how  it  was  that  they  had  all  remained  siiif le ;  £Dr 
the  history  of  an  old  maid  is  the  narrative  of  Iter  cKcpea 
from  matrimony.  My  intimation  was  well  received,  and 
my  implied  request  was  complied  with.  Mmry,  as  tfae 
eldest,  commenced. 

"  I  believe  you  remember  my  friend  Mr.  M—  ?" 

"  I  do  so,  and  is  he  living  ?* 

«  He  is,  and  still  single." 

I  smiled,  and  said,  <<  Indeed  T  but  the  lady  smiled  not. 

<<  Yes,"  continued  the  narrator,  <'  he  is  still  living  and 
still  single.  I  have  occasionally  seen  him,  but  very  sddom 
of  late  years.  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  what  a  cbeetfol 
companion  he  was,  and  how  very  polite.  He  was  qnite  of 
the  old  school,  but  that  was  only  as  regarded  his  external 
manners.  In  his  opinions  he  partook  too  much  of  the  oev 
school.  He  was  one  of  the  liberal  party  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  though  he  was  generally  a  very  serious  and  good  man, 
he  perplexed  his  head  with  some  strange  notions,  and  when 
the  time  came  that  he  should  take  orders,  he  declined  doing 
so,  on  account  of  some  objection  which  he  had  to  some  ^ 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Some  people  have  gone  so  llir  aa 
to  say  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  Sodnian,  though  I  do 
not  believe  he  was  ever  so  bad  as  that  Still,  however,  it 
would  never  do  for  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  to  marry 
a  man  who  had  any  doubts  concerning  any  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  convince  him 
he  was  wrong,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  convince  ns 
that  he  was  right ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  Indeed. 
he  seemed  to  consider  himself  a  kind  of  martyr,  only  becanae 
we  talked  to  him.  He  argued  most  ingeniously  to  shew  Uiat 
exact  conformity  of  opinion  was  not  essential  to  happinesa. 
But  1  could  not  think  it  correct  to  marry  a  man  who  had 
any  doubts  concerning  the  Articles ;  for,  as  my  father  very 
justly  observed,  when  a  man  once  begins  to  doubt,  it  is  isDk- 
possible  to  say  where  it  will  end.  And  so  the  matter  went 
on  from  year  to  year,  and  so  it  remains  still,  and  so  it  is 
likely  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  wiU  never 
give  up  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 

All  the  sisters  said  that  she  was  perfectly  right ;  and 
then  Martha  told  her  story,  saying,  <^  It  was  just  abont 
the  time  that  you  were  visiting  Littleton,  that  Mr. 
B  ,  who  had  long  paid  me  very  particular  attention, 

made  me  an  offer.      Mr.  B  was  not  a  man  of  first- 

rate  talents,  though  he  did  not  want  for  nnderatanding ; 
he  was  also  tolerably  good-humoured,  though  occaatonally 
subject  to  fits  of  violence.  His  father,  however,  most  stre- 
nuously objected  to  the  match,  and  &om  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  us  he  suddenly  dropped  our  acqualntanoei,  and 
almost  persecuted  us.  My  father  was  a  man  of  high  q»irit, 
and  could  not  patiently  brook  the  insults  he  received,  and  I 
havjB  every  reason  to  believe  that  thereby  his  days  were 
shortened.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  tldtr  Miv 
B  opposed  our  union,  the  affection  of  the  younger 

seemed  to  increase,  and  he  absolutely  proposed  a  marriage 
in  Scotland,  but  my  fother  would  never  allow  a  daughter 
of  his  to  be  married  otherwise  than  by  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.      At  length  old  Mr.  B  died, 

and  then  it  was  thought  that  we  should  be  married ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  a  decent  time  after  the  old  gentle- 
man's death,  in  which  interval  the  young  squire,  whose 
attentions  had  diminished  of  late,  went  up  to  London, 
where  he  mairied  a  widow  with  a  large  fortune.  They 
are  now  living  separately." 

**  You  were  faithful  to  your  first  loves,"  I  observed. 
"  But  I,"  said  Anna,  **  have  a  different  story  to  tfSL  1 
had  four  offers  before  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age  |  and  I 
thought  that  I  was  exercising  great  judgment  and  discri* 
mination  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  which  was  most 
worthy  of  my  choice ;  so  I  walked,  and  talked,  and  sang, 
and  played,  and  criticised  with  all  in  their  turn :  and  be- 
fore I  could  make  up  my  mind  which  to  choose,  I  lost  them 
all,  and  gained  the  character  of  a  fiirU  It  seems  very  un- 
fortunate that  we  are  placed  under  the  necessity  of  making 
that  decision  which  must  influence  our  whole  destiny  for 
Vif^  at  that  very  period  when  wc  least  know  what  life  is." 
digitized  by  VjOO^, 
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«<  It  18  Inexpedient,''  mid  I,  ■^  to  entertain  several  lot«f  sat 

«  I  ftmnd  it  inexpedient,**  said  Eliza1)eth,  <<  to  entertain 
aeroal  lovers  in  succession*  My  first  lover  won  my  heart 
l»y  flute-playing.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  visit- 
ing In  the  neighbourhood.  My  father  disapproved  the  con- 
xkexion,  but  I  said  that  I  could  not  live  without  him,  and 
ao  a  consent  was  extorted ;  but,  alas !  my  iiute-player*s 
sliip  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  I  heard  of  him 
xao  more.  My  next  lover,  who  succeeded  to  the  first  rather 
too  soon  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  was  a  medical  man, 
And  for  a  marriage  with  him  a  reluctant  consent  was  oh- 
tained  from  my  father ;  but  befin'e  matters  oould  be  ar- 
ranged,  it  was  found  that  liis  bunnesB  did  not  stnswer,  and 
lie  departed.  Another  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  also 
to  my  affiections,  and  a  third  reluctant  consent  was  ex- 
torted ;  but  when  the  young  gentleman  found  that  the  re- 
|K>rt  of  my  lather's  wealth  had  been  exaggerated,  he  de- 
parted also ;  and  in  time  I  gre^v  accustomed  to  these  di^* 
appointments,  and  bore  them  better  than  I  expected-  I 
might  periiaps  have  had  a  husband,  if  I  oould  have  lived 
without  a  lover." 

So  ended  their  sad  stories ;  and  after  t^'a  we  walked 'into 
the  garden — it  was  a  small  garden,  with  four  sides  and  a  cir- 
cular centre,  so  small,  that  as  we  walked  round  we  were  like 
the  names  in  a  round  robin,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was 
first.  I  shook  hands  with  them  at  parting,  gently,  for 
fear  of  hurting  them,  for  their  fingers  were  long,  cold,  and 
fleshless.  The  next  time  I  travelled  that  way  they  were 
all  in  their  graves,  and  not  much  colder  than  when  1  saw 
them  at  the  cottage. — Friendship^*  Offering^ 

CHABLES  FRASER  FRIZELL,  ESa,  OF  HAR- 
COURT  STREET,  DUBLIN.* 

Oke  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  I  have  ever  met 
with  was  Mr  Eraser  Frizell,  an  Irish  barrister.  He  was 
much  devoted  to  mquiries  regarding  education,  the  state  of 
the  poor,  and  other  useful  objects ;  and  came  to  London  on 
purpose  to  procure  such  information  as  the  metropolis 
could  furnish  regarding  them.  He  happened  to  call  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  just  when  I  was  going  to  sit 
down  to  an  early  dinner,  preparatory  to  a  long  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  take  a 
share  of  it  His  conversation  was  so  lively  and  pleasant, 
that  I  felt  no  wish  to  exchange  it  for  a  dull  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  '*  We 
Irish  meet  with  more  singular  adventures  than  any  other 
race  of  men,  and,  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  I  will  tell  you 
a  story,  which  I  think  will  amuse  you.**  In  the  course  of 
oor  future  correspondence,  as  will  appear  f)t>m  the  subjoin- 
ed letters,  I  earnestly  requested  him  to  send  me  the  story 
himself,  or  to  procure  it  from  Father  0*Leary ;  but  being 
wMucceBsful  in  those  applications,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  it  out  the  best  way  I  can,  from  a  distant  recollection. 

THE  HI8T0KT  OF  DARBY  O'SULLIVAW. 

Father  0*I..eary  and  Captain  M'Carty  were  walking  to- 
gether through  the  streets  of  St.  Omers,  when  they  came  to 
a  house,  at  the  door  of  which  a  man  was  bawling,  in  the 
French  language,  *<  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  and  see  the  great- 
est curiosity  ever  heard  of,  a  Russian  bear  who  can  speak, 
and  dance,  and  sing,  and  in  every  respect  is  as  intelligent 
as  a  human  being.  Father  0*Leary  tiished  to  walk  on, 
but  Captain  MOarty  insisted  on  their  going  in  to  see  so 
great  a  curiosity.  Upon  their  entering  the  apartments 
where  the  exhibition  was  to  be  seen,  they  saw,  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  a  long  room,  a  great  cage,  in  which  a  huge  bear  was 
reposing.  Upon  their  approaching  the  cage,  the  keeper, 
with  a  long  stick,  began  to  beat  the  animal,  in  order  to 
rouse  him.  Upon  his  getting  up,  he  commenced  speaking 
'  some  gibberish,  which  the  two  visiters  immediately  knew 
to  be  Irish.  The  keeper  then  said  in  French,  <<  Come:,  Mr. 
Bear,  give  these  gentlemen  a  song  f  and,  to  their  utter 
astoni^ment,  he  sung  an  Irish  ditty.  Father  0*Leary  im- 
mediately said  in  Irish,  <<  How  came  you  to  speak  the  Irish 
language  ?**  The  astonishment  of  the  bear,  on  hearing 
himself  addressed  in  his  native  tongue,  may  easily  be  con- 


■  ThU  extrMrdinary  itory  if  taken  from  the  Reminliomoes  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair. 


ceived.  He  said,  ^  Gentiemen,  my  name  b  Darby  0*Sulli- 
van.  I  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  When  men 
were  raised  for  the  navy,  I  became  a  volunteer,  antl  was 
put  on  board  a  i^ip  of  war.  We  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Ar- 
moric,  (Brittany,)  and  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  to  procoro 
some  water  and  provisions.  The  people^  where  we  landed, 
spoke  a  kind  of  Irish,  and  I  thought  I  would  be  better  off 
among  them  than  on  board  a  ship,  where  we  were  not  very 
kindly  treated.  I  ran,  therefore^  into  the  country,  and  came 
to  a  little  town,  where  they  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  found 
the  cider  better  than  the  dder  of  Kerry,  and  took  my  fill  of 
it  I  then  walked  into  the  country,  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  when  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  traasionned  into  a  bear.** 

The  keq>er  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  wliat  was  going 
forward,  and  said  to  the  company  who  had  assembled, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  must  now  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  asserted.  This  bear,  in  many  respects,  resembles  a 
human  being;  but  he  is  tired — ^we  must  leave  him  to  his 
repose.**  Upon  which  Captain  MCarty  drew  his  sword, 
and  seising  the  man  by  the  collar,  he  said,  **■  You  have, 
been  plajring  some  tricks  with  a  countryman  of  mine,  which 
shall  not  go  unpunished.  lustantly  open  the  door  of  the 
cage  to  let  him  out,  otherwise  this  sword  will  be  buried  in 
your  body.**  The  keeper,  much  terrified,  admitted  that  it 
was  a  man  in  a  bear's  skin,  and  gave  the  followingaccount 
of  the  circumstance : — 

<<  My  i^rtner  and  I  were  exhibiting,  in  a  town  in  France,, 
a  real  Russian  bear,  when  he  unfortunately  became  sick^ 
and  died.  We  had  the  skin  taken  o£^  and  buried  the 
body ;  and  then  resolved  to  take  a  walk  into  the  country^ 
to  consider  what  we  could  do  to  remedy  our  misfortune. 
A  short  way  from  the  town,  we  observed  a  man,  lying  in 
a  ditch,  quite  drunk.  It  accidentally  occurred  to  us,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  sew  the  bear's  skin  over  the  man, 
in  the  state  In  vrhich  he  then  was^  and  to  persuade  him, 
when  he  became  sober,  that  he  had  been  converted  into  a 
bear,  as  a  punishment  for  his  drunkenness.  We  set  about 
it  without  a  moment's  delay ;  and  by  means  of  blows,  and 
showing  him  his  figure  in  a  glass,  we  convinced  him  that 
the  transfbrmation  had  actually  taken  place.  The  man 
believes  himself  to  be  a  bear.  He  is  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  ihte ;  and  to  make  him  again  a  man,  would  do  him  no 
good,  and  would  ruin  us.** 

Captain  M<Carty  immediately  replied,  '<  This  must  not 
be  suffered.  I  will  not  permit  a  countryman  of  mine  to  be 
treated  so  inhumanly.**  Scissars  were  immediately  procu- 
red, the  bear's  skin  was  taken  off,  and  out  came  a  great 
naked  Irishman,  who  was  much  delighted  with  being  re- 
stored to  manhood.  Clothes  were  immediately  proonvd 
for  him,  and  some  money  collected  for  his  immecUato  sub^ 
sistence ;  but  as  he  had  no  means  of  giuning  a  livelihood, 
he  resolved  to  enlist  in  Captain  M*Carty's  regiment.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  em- 
braoed  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ultimately  rose  to  a  sltua* 
tion  of  some  importance  in  the  annies  of  the  Republic. 


A  good  anecdote  is  told  in  the  Ccntrt  Journal,  of  the  Dachess 
de  Rerri*8  capture,  and  toM  in  all  simplicity.  The  wily  Kea* 
politao  ladv  deeh  iamly  in  aaagnifieeat  prsmissa  and  ia  sMMdl 
MMvenirSy  icnowing  the  guUihibfy  of  mankiod,  and  acting  ac- 
corriingly.  When  she  caine  out  of  her  concealment  begrimmad 
with  soot,  (the  scene  should  be  got  an  as  a  spectacle  at  the 
Parisian  theatres,)  she  borrowed  a  handkerchief  from  ooa 
of  her  captora*  in  order  to  wipe  tier  facc^  and  in  relnnit  she 
afWwards  presented  liim  with  a  handsome  kerchiei  In  many 
instances  she  cut  off  loclis  of  her  hair,  and  offered  them  to  those 
who  had  rradered  her  any  little  services ;  bnt  there  was  one 
sturdv  mtiteuUtte,  who  stood  oat  obstinately  against  Mademoi- 
spUc  Kersabiec's  repeated  pressm^  to  aocept  a  lookst,  oontainr 
ing  one  of  her  royal  mistress's  nnglets«  At  last,  upon  impor- 
toning  him  merely  to  convey  it  as  a  cadcau  to  his  wif^  the 
repnblican  boor  exclairaed,-«*<  Cease  ^oor  teaMse.  nuMleaioi^ 
selle;  and  k«ep  the  tiling  for  some  idiot,  who  will  fiUl  down 
and  worship  it."  The  r^oblican  boor  1  to  refuse  bartering  hit 
Bonesty,  and  his  love  of  the  peace  and  happiaees  of  France, 
flbr  a  locket  of  a  FHnces's,  hair  I  enough  ra  itself  to  tarn  tha 
heads  of  fire  hundred  boors,  and  evenr  hair  la  it  worth  the 
lives  of  as  many  more.  How  strangely  cooatmeled  must  the 
undentandings  of  thoseperaoofbe  callug  thenteltiei,  par  excel- 
jence,  loyal  „^ 
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CHAKOINO  SIDES  IN  POLITICS,  Oil  RELTOIOX. 

' .  It  is  the  trial  of  a  man  to  see  if  he  will  change  his  side ; 
and  if  he  be  so  weak  as  to  change  once^  he  will  change 
again.  Country  fellows  have  a  way  to  try  if  a  man  be 
weak  in  the  hams,  by  coming  behind  him  and  giring  him 
a  blow  unawares ;  and  if  he  bend  once,  he  will  bend  again. 
The  lords  that  fall  from  the  king,  after  they  haye  got 
estates  by  base  flattery  at  court,  and  now  pretend  con- 
science, do  as  a  vintner  when  he  first  sets  up ;  you  may 
bring  your  wench  to  his  house,  but,  when  he  grows  rich,  he 
turns  conscientious,  and  will  sell  no  wine  upon  the  Sab- 
bath-day.— Selden, 

Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise^  and  yet 
every  body  is  content  to  hear.  The  master  thinks  it  good 
doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  the  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  for  the  laity.  But  there  is  a  vicious  humility.  If 
a  man  does  not  take  notice  of  that  excellency  and  perfection 
that  is  in  himself,  how  can  he  be  thankM  to  God  who 
is  the  author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection  ?  Nay,  if  a 
man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself,  it  will  render 
him  unserviceable  both  to  God  and  man.  Pride  must  be 
allowed  to  a  certain  degree,  else  a  man  cannot  keep  up  his 
dignity.  In  gluttony  there  must  be  eating,  in  drunkenness 
there  must  be  drinking ;  it  is  not  the  eating  nor  drinking^ 
that  is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  the  excess.    So  in  pride. 

standard  OF  THINGS. 

We  measure  fjx>m  ourselves ;  and,  as  things  are  for  our 
use  and  purpose^  so  we  approve  them.  Bring  a  pear  to  thcL 
table  that  is  rotten,  and  'tis  a  fine  thing ;  and  yet,  I  war- 
rant you,  the  pear  thinks  as  much  of  itself  as  the  medlar. 
We  measure  the  excellency  of  other  men  by  some  excel- 
lency wc  conceive  to  be  in  ourselves.  Nash,  a  poor  poet, 
seeing  an  alderman,  with  his  gold  chain,  upon  his  great 
horse,  cries  in  scorn,  <<  Do  you  see  that  fellow  how  big  he 
looks  ?  why,  that  fellow  cannot  make  a  blank  verse !  **.— 
Nay,  we  measure  the  goodness  of  God  from  ourselves ;  we 
measure  his  goodness,  justice,  wisdom,  by  something  we 
call  just,  good,  wise,  in  ourselves ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we 
judge  (proportionably  to  the  country  fellow  in  the  play, 
who  said,  if  he  were  a  king  he  would  live  like  a  lord,  and 
have  pease  and  bacon  every  day,  and  a  whip  that  cried 
«sksh.'»  '  

EQUITY — ^DISCBETIONA&r  POWER  IK  JUDGES. 

I  Equity  in  law  is  the  same  that  the  spirit  is  in  religion, 
what  every  one  pleases  to  make  it.  Sometimes  they  go  ac- 
cording to  conscience,  sometimes  according  to  law,  some- 
times  according  to  the  rule  of  court  Equity  is  a  ro" 
guish  thing  ;  for  law  we  have  a  measure,  know  what  to 
trust  to ;  equity  is  according  to  the  oonsdenoe  of  him  that 
is  Chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity. 
Tis  all  one,  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the 
measure  we  call  a  foot,  a  Chancellor's  foot  What  an  un^ 
certain  measure  would  this  be  P  One  Chancellor  has  a  long 
foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot*  Tis 
the  same  thing  in  the  Chancellor's  conscienceb 
pi  Ceremony  keeps  up  all  things ;  'tis  like  a  penny  vial  to 
a  rich  spirit,  or  some  distilled  water :  without  It  the  water 
were  spilt,  the  spirit  lost 

Of  all  peoide,  women  have  no  reason  to  cry  down  cei«. 
mony ;  for  they  think  themselves  slighted  without  it   And 

•  Howmanyindietof  dUAreooeuettMStttwtweentlMibotof  £1. 
don,  Lyndbwvt,  and  Bnugbamf  How  wouU  the  latter  have  decided 
n»ny  «««%  CMM  detennined  by  the  Ibrmer— the  case  of  SheUey't  ehIL 
dien,  fi>r  exaoiple  P  But,  it  it  not  mucrable  to  have  the  fortune  and 
hafipioeH  of  men  depend  on  the  weilK  Judgment  or  caprice  ol  any  one 
individual  ? 


were  they  not  used  with  ceremoBy,  with  compliments,  aad 
addresses^  with  legs^  and  kissing  of  hands,  they  were  the 
pitlf^ilest  creatures  in  the  world.  But  yet,  mftdiinks,  to 
kiss  their  hands  after  their  lips,  as  some  do,  is  like  littto 
boys,  that,  after  they  eat  the  apple,  fhll  to  the  paring,  e«t 
of  a  love  they  have  to  the  ^plei — Selden, 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CLERGY. 

The  clergy  and  laity  together  are  never  like  to  do  wtll ; 
it  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  make  an  excellent  feast,  and  sbooU 
have  his  apothecary  and  his  physician  come  into  the  kit- 
chen ;  the  cooks,  if  they  were  let  alone,  would  make  excel- 
lent meat ;  hut  then  comes  the  apothecary,  and  he  puts 
rhubarb  into  one  [sauce,  and  agaric  into  another  saucb 
Chain  up  the  clergy  on  both  sides. — Selden. 

Good  Sense  is  as  different  from  genius  asjperception  is 
from  invention ;  yet,  though  distinct  qualities,  they  fre- 
quently exist  together.  It  is  altogether  opposite  to  wit, 
but  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  it  It  is  not  science,  for 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense ;  yet^  though 
it  is  neither  wit,  learning,  nor  genius,  it  is  a  substitute  for 
each  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  the  perfection  of  all 
wliere  they  do. — Hannah  Moore. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

BY  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

False  Compassion. — In  respect  to  the  punishmoit  not 
only  of  the  supposed  insane,  and  of  juvenile  delinqnents, 
but  of  offenders  generally,  there  is  afloat  in  the  world  much 
false  (not  a  little  of  it,  I  suspect,  affected)  tenderness. 
Merely  excessive  and  misplaced  compassion  is,  indeed,  an 
error  as  much  to  be  respected  as  any  error  can  be ;  but 
when  compassion  is  withheld  from  the  deserving,  and  be- 
stowed only  on  the  undeserving,  the  error  is  as  odious  as  it 
is  practically  noxious.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  barbarian  features  of  the  character  of  a  great  part 
of  the  nation,  that,  by  the  multitude  at  least,  very  little 
sympathy,  comparatively,  is  felt,  except  for  the  guilty. 
The  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice  ought,  indeed, 
not  to  be  excessive ;  that  is  beyond  what  the  olyect  calls 
for,  and  they  are  at  all  events  to  be  deplored,  since  tnfiier. 
ing  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  but  that  these  should  be  alone,  or 
chiefly  pitied  by  those  who  are  ^comparatively  callous  to 
the  sufferings  from  lawless  outrage,  or  apprehended  outrage, 
denotes  a  most  disgraceful  and  a  most  dangerous  state  of 
the  public  mind.  It  is  said  that  in  Corsica,  and  in  several 
of  the  Italian  States,  while  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  the 
offer  of  any  amount  of  pay,  to  induce  a  native  to  accept  the 
office  of  public  executioner,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
hire,  at  a  moderate  price,  men  who  will  be  ready  at  their 
employer*s  bidding  to  assassinate  any  one  he  may  point  out. 
"  He  who  does  an  injury  to  one,"  says  the  Latin  proverii^ 
^  threatens  it  to  many.**  The  sense  of  insecurity^  produ- 
ced  by  every  crime  that  U  committed,  is  by  far  ita  worst  re- 
sult; because  uneasiness  or  distress  of  mind,  from  per- 
petual apprehension,  though  a  less  evil  in  each  single  case 
than  the  actual  occurrence  of  what  is  dreaded,  is  an  evil 
which  extends  to  many  thousand  times  more.  But  for 
this,  even  the  crime  of  murder  M^ould  be  but  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  eviL  For  there  is  hardly  any  country 
in  which  the  whole  number  of  persons  murdered  annually 
constitutes  more  than  a  very  trifling  portion  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths.  But  the  apprehension  of  being  mur- 
dered— the  feeling  that  one  is  in  continual  peril  from  the 
hand  of  the  assassin,  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  evils 
that  man  can  be  exposed  to.  Any  one  who  will  but  su^ 
ficiently  reflect  on  the  sleepless  and  anxious  nights,  the 
harassing  anxiety,  the  distressing  alarms,  the  restless  and 
troublesome  precautions,— in  short,  nil  the  evils  implied  in 
a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  are  inflicted  on  thousands  for 
every  crime  actually  perpetrated,  will  he  convinced  that 
ihat  person  is  more  truly  and  properly  compassionate  (to 
wave  all  other  considerations,)  who  sets  himself  to  devise 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  unoffending,  than  he  whose 
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luadly  leelings  are  bestowed  chiefly  on  the  riolaten  of 
the  law.  Aod  yet  the  fyrmer  miut  prepare  himself  to  ex- 
pect from  the  unthinking,  who  are  in  most  places  the  ma* 
jority,  to  he  censured  as  hard-hearted.  In  pleadiu|^  the 
c&uae  of  the  innocent  in  opposition  to  the  guilty — in  urging 
the  claims  to  protection  of  the  peaceable  and  inoffensive  ci- 
tizen against  the  lawless  plunderer  or  incendiary,  and  in 
'Wishing  that  honest  men  may  be  rdieved  from  the  misery 
of  perpetual  terror,  by  transferring  that  terror  to  the  evil 
doer,  I  am  sensible  that  I  expose  myself  (such  is  the  strange- 
ly perverted  state  of  many  men*s  fbelings)  to  the  charge  of 
inhoraanity. 

THE  PRESS. 

A  Pave  Press  has,  from  the  very  invention  of  printing 
up  to  the  present  day,  beoi  the  constant  subject  of  dread, 
And  the  object  of  enmity  and  persecution,  to  all  tyrants,  and 
their  attendant  herds  of  fawners  and  sycophants — to  all, 
In  short,  who  «  hate  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  eviL** 

The  efforts  of  the  talented  and  philanthropic  Bucking. 
htaa,  in  the  East,  have  been  stifled  by  the  aristocratic  Di- 
rectOTB  of  an  overgrown  and  bloated  monopcdy.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Constitutionalists  in  Spain  have  met  the 
same  fate^  though  from  different  hands ;  and  most  of  the 
prineipal  promoters  of  the  good  cause  in  that  country  have 
either  perished  on  the  scaflfold,  or  been  murdered  in  cold 
hlood  by  the  soldiers  of  the  *<  Beloved  Ferdinand  ;** 
or  are  wandering  exiles  from  their  homes,  considered  as 
traitors  and  inflitels,  and,  of  course,  hated  as  such,  by  a  bru- 
tal and  ignmmit  peasantry,  the  natural  effects  of  their  sub- 
jection to,  and  foith  in,  a  bigoted  and  crafty  priesthood.  De 
Worts  and  the  patriots  of  Germany  have  also  been  driven 
into  exile,  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  by  a  band  of  petty 
tyrants,  leagued  together  for  their  own  interests  and  the  com- 
Boon  ilL 

The  tyrants  of  India,  of  Spain,  and  of  Germany,  knew 
full  well  that  their  deeds  could  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
<'  knowledge,  with  her  myriad  eyes,**  and  that  the  press  was 
the  most  effident  disseminator  of  that  knowledge  which 
was  to  lay  open  ^  their  secret  ways  ;**  and  they  did  not  he- 
ntate  to  saoiflce  the  promoters  of  fVeedom  in  their  respec- 
tlve  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  continue  their 
system  of  oppression  and  misrule.  But  a  day  of  retribution 
is  at  hand.  The  nations  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their 
strength  and  of  their  rights.  A  change  has  come  o*er  the 
spirit  of  the  time ;  knowledge  is  overflowing  the  boundaries 
attempted  to  be  set  to  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
those  who  most  strennously,  and  apparently  most  snccesa- 
ftiliy,  attempted  to  stem  the  fertilising  torrent,  will  be  the 
trst  to  be  swept  away  by  its  power.  The  expiry  of  the 
East  India  Charter  is  at  hand,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
newed. Shall  such  arbitrary  power  over  the  weal  or  wo 
of  millions  be  again  trusted  to  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
so  moch  abused  it  P  Shall  India  be  again  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  that  Company 

*^  Whose  minions  oouM  despise 
The  heart-wrong  aajpish  of  a  thousand  cries ; 
Could  lock^  with  imjpuNis  hands,  their  teeminff  storey 
While  fiunished  nations  died  along  the  thote  r* 

Will  Germany  longer  submit  to  her  present  rulers  P  Shall 
the  land  that  gave  birth  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation 
— to  the  men  but  for  whom  we  might,  even  now,  have  been 
deprived  of  the  blessings  of  religious  freedom— longer  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  some  petty  tyrants,  whose  edncation  has  kept 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  interests  and  fedings  of  their 
people,  uid  who  bow  and  cringe  at  tiie  nod  of  the  more 
powerful  tjrrants  of  Austria  and  Prussia  P 

**  Shall  blind  and  despot  monarchs  quell 
The  land  whence  Luther  spning ; 

Where  Kk>pstok  hymned,  and  Komer  fell, 
And  wisard  Schiller  song?*' 

No  1  Kings  must  now  live  for  the  people — the  people  will 
no  longer  live  for  them.  Over  Bums*  <<  wee  bit  German 
lairdies*'  a  storm  is  about  to  burst,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  an  eloquent  writer,  "  shaU  sweep  the  puny  apes  of  mon- 
archy and  thdr  tioiel  state  from  off  the  Uiid  i  and,  as  sure 


as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  there  are  those  now  alive  who 
will  live  to  see  at  least  the  western  half  of  Germany  a  re- 
public, <  one  and  indivisible.*  **  But,  to  return  to  our  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  have  wandered  so  for. 

No  men  could  better  read  the  signs  of  the  political  hori- 
zon than  Pitt,  and  the  Ministers  of  his  time  ;  no  men  soon* 
er  perceived  the  growing  influence  and  ability  of  the  press, 
and  no  men  likely  to  be  less  scrupulous  and  unhesitating  a- 
bout  the  means  to  trammel  her  growing  strength,  and  aveit 
the  coming  storm.  Pitt,  after  taxing  the  light  of  God*s 
day,  appropriately  set  about  taxing  the  light  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  unjust,  oppressive,  and  partial  Taxes  on  Know- 
ledge, were  the  result  of  his  philanthropic  exertions.  This 
is  the  *^  Heaven-bom  statesman** — this  the  man 

^*  Whose  thrilling  trump  shall  rouse  the  land. 
When  fraud  and  danger  are  at  band." 

Not  content  with  thus  limiting  the  extent  of  the  sphere 
of  the  press ;  and,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  virtually 
denying  to  the  poorer  and  more  industrious  portion  of  the 
conmiunlty  any  knowledge  of,  and  the]^se  of  any  strictures 
on,  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  no  threats,  promises,  or  gold 
were  spared,  to  intimidate,  cajole,  or  bribe  this  formidable 
enemy  to  bad  government,  to  turn  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  its  strength  to  their  own  uses,  and  to  make  it  mere- 
ly the  organ  and  tool  of  a  despotic  government  The  free 
utterance  of  public  opinion,  through  tlie  press,  was  stopped 
for  a  time ;  but,  since  then,  the  desire  for  knowledge  has 
advanced  with  unwearied  step  in  spite  of  all  obstacles — 

^  In  vain  thcr^  trace  the  wizard  rin^ ; 

In  vain  they  limit  mind's  unwearied  spring  ;** 

and  with  that  desire  the  power  and  influence  of  the  press 
has  increased  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  mass  of  the  talent 
of  the  oonntry  now  seeks  a  vent  through  the  periodical 
press.  It  is  undeniably  the  leader  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  ablest  descanter  on  public  topics.  Its  title  to  these  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  merits  of  the  various  leading  journals,  wc 
reserve  for  discussion  till  another  opportunity. 

[The  above  is  sent  us^by  an  anonymous,  or  rather  an  mL 
Hal  correspondent  The  oonununication  bears  certain  marks 
of  juvenilty,  but  is,  on  the  whole^  conceived  in  so  hopeful  a 
spirit,  that  we  believe  our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the 
sentiments  expressed.  Their  appearance  has  another  value. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  sentiments  of  millions 
of  growing  minds  in  this  country,  and  in  Prance  and  Ger- 
many. We  are  all  aware  of  the  seed  that  has  been  sowing 
for  half  a  century,  and  it  is  curious  to  watch  its  germina- 
tion.] 


The  subjoined  verses— and  it  would  not  be  excess  of  praise 
to  call  them  sublime — ^were  lately  composed  by  Elliott  of 
Sheffield^  for  the  printers  of  that  town,  when  they  celebrat- 
ed  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  carried  a  Print  ixa 
Press  in  triumph  in  the  procession  of  the  trades  ^-^ 

God  said,  ^  Let  thane  be  Ughtr 

Grim  darkness  folt  His  n^t, 

And  fled  away. 

Then  startled  seas,  and  mountains  cold. 

Shone  forth  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold^ 

And  cried,  «  Tis  day,  *tis  day  T 

«  Hail,  holy  light  !**  excham*d 
The  thunderous  cloud,  that  flamed 
O'er  daisies  white ; 
And  lo  I  the  rose,  in  crimson  dress*d, 
Lean*d  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast. 

And  Uushing,  munnur*d  **  Light  t** 

Then  was  the  lark  upborn ; 
Then  rose  the  anbattled  com ; 
Then  streams  of  praise 
Plow'd  o*er  the  sunny  hills  of  noon; 


And  when  iJght  came,  the  pallid  moon    ^  /-w  q  T  p 


Po«r*d  forth  her  pensire  lay 
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Lo,  heayen's  Mglit  *ow  is  glad  I 
Jjo,  tTeeffaiid  ilow«n  all  clad 
In'gXory,  bloom ! 
And  shall  the  immortal  sons  of  God 
Be  stOMieflB  as  the  trodden  clod, 

And  darker  than  the  tomb  ? 

Nol  By  the  MIND  of  Man ! 
By  the  swart  ARTISAN ! 

By  GOD,  our  SIRE  ! 
Our  souls  have  holy  light  within, 
And  every  form  of  grief  and  sin 

Shall  see  and  feel  its  fire. 

By  earth,  and  hell,  and  heaven^ 
The  shroud  of  souls  is  riven  ; 
MIND,  MIND  alone 
If  light,  and  hope,  and^lile,  and  power ; 
Barth*B  deepest  night,  from  this  blsssed  hour, 
The  night  of  minds,  is  gone^ 

The  second  Ark  we  bring : 
«  The  Press  V*  all  nations  sing ; 
What  can  they  less  ? 
Oh,  pallid  want !  oh,  labour  stark ! 
Behold  we  bring  the  second  Ark — 

The  Press !  the  Press  1  the  Pi-c&j ! 


•W  THS  PUaPOSB  SSRTED  IN  THS  ECOMOXT  OF  NATURB,  BT 
TBB  BXPAMSION  OP  WATKR  IRTO  A  STATB  OF  ICB,  AND  HOW 
THIS  BXFANSION  WHICH  IS  AN  EXCirTION  TO  THB  LAW  OF 
OTBBR  BODIES,  1LLUSTRATB8  THB  DIVINE  WISDOM. 

All  substances,  when  heat  is  thrown  into  them,  become 
larger  in  their  dimensions  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
and  when  the  heat  is  again  abstracted,  a  corresponding  con- 
traction  takes  place ;  from  this  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  law,  that  bodies  become  larger  by  the  addition  of,  and 
smaller  by  the  abstraction  of  caloric.  One  would  expect  from 
this,  that  the  greater  the  qnantity  of  heat  you  throw  int«  a 
body,  the  greater  wouM  be  its  increase  of  volume,  and  the 
more  you  cooled  any  substance,  the  more  it  would  contract 
in  its  dimensions.  Generally  this  is  the  case ;  but  there  is  one 
striking  exception,  which  serves  a  very  important  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  In  ^Making  of  a  law  of  na- 
ture^ I  do  not  mean  any  inherent  property  of  matter,  but  a 
Uew  stamped  on  it  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity :  Nature  of  her- 
self could  neither  make  laws  nor  put  them  into  execution, 
were  it  not  for  a  far  greater  power,  namely,  <<^Nature*8 
God." 

Water,  in  being  cooled,  decreases  in  volume,  until  it  ar- 
rives at  the  40th  degree  of  Fahrenheit ;  when,  instead  of 
contracting  Airther,  it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  do 
so,  until  it  assumes  the  solid  condition.  On  the  contrary,  on 
adding  caloric  to  ire,  instead  of  expanding,  (as,  according  to 
the  law  one  would  cxpecty)  it  actaally  contracts  until  it 
again  arrives  at  the  4Mk  degree  of  Fkkrenheit,  where  it 
throws  off  this  peculiar  character  and  follows  the  usual 
law. 

Had  the  Deity  made  no  exception  to  the  general  Jaw  of 
expansion^— mark  the  consequences — ^when  the  cold  weather 
of  winter  had  set  In  with  its  usual  attendant  irost,  the  water 
on  the  suHace  of  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  would  have  been  oo<4ed, 
consequently  contracted,  and  of  coui-se  would  have  Allien  to 
the  bottom,  and  again  another  layer  would  have  been  cool- 
ed and  fallen  also,  and  soon  until  the  whole  had  become  one 
mass  of  solid  ice^  which  would  have  proved  fatsl  to  the 
lives  of  the  animals  contained  in  it ;  man  would  hare  been 
deprived  of  fish  as  a  constituent  of  his  food,  and  no  traces 
of  their  having  <mce  existed  would  be  seen,  except,  peihaps, 
in  the  heart  of  a  block  of  ice,  as  the  bonce  of  the  mammoth 
jmi  now  are  foimd  ia  (h^  m^i  f<ff  mflKrae  that  at  the 


begiaaaiBg  of  the  world  tii^  had  been  created,  long  en  tUs 
their  race  weold  have  been  extinct,  the  flist  iateaaa  frast 
after  the  creation  would  have  finished  their  brief  rristmfia 
Navigation  could  have  made  no  progresi^  for  the  quantity  of 
water  would  be  always  very  small,  not  mote  tiian  sufikknt 
to  serve  the  domestic  and  manmfitcturiag  purposes  of  mankind. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  rivers,  lake%  te^ 
in  the  world  are  in  a  solid  condition  in  coneeqnenoe  of  inteass 
and  continned  fivwt,  (which  we  mutt  admit  if  no  excepcien 
to  the  general  law  had  existed,)  and  that  spring  Is  coining 
when  the  sun  begins  to  shine  longer  and  more  eflhrtwal  oa 
our  earth,  a  small  portion  of  ice  would  be  dissolved,  which 
would  remain  on  the  surface  and  prevent  the  snn^s  rajs 
from  acting  on  the  mass,  the  heat  would  now  be  ( 
cated  from  particle  to  particle^  (in  the  same  mann 
any  other  solid,  for  tliere  would  be  no  currents 
when  in  the  fluid  condition,)  one  drcnmstanee  ironU  add 
to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  water  dissolved,  aswely. 
Its  being  a  very^imperfoct  conductor  of  heat  Now,  juat  sap- 
pose  summer  is  at  hand,  when  the  sun*s  mya  are  very 
powerful,  and  man  has  to  hide  himself  in  tte  shads  la 
escape  their  soorching  influence,  and  to  tUs  add  the  inio- 
ence  that  the  sun  would  have  in  the  months  of  Autumn, 
still  the  quantity  melted  would  be  very  smalL  In  a  state 
of  things  as  mentioned  above^  we  would  see  no  stately 
river  emerging  from  a  glass-amooth  lake^  watering  and 
fertilixing  the  land  through  which  it  wound  its  devious 
path,  until  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  ocea». 
The  ocean  herself  would  stand  still,  she  would  now  refuse 
to  obey  the  ct^la  of  the  moon,  as  she  was  wesii ;  angling, 
and  all  the  oUier  modes  of  fishing  would  be  unknown  as 
arts ;  shipbuilding,  as  an  art,  would  also  be  onknowa. 
Numberiess,  indeed,  are  the  privations  that  man  woold  be 
subjected  to,  too  numerous  to  be  vientioned  heii^ 

The  very  circumstance  of  these  being  an  exception  te 
this  law,  proves,  that  the  Deity,  at  the  beginsdng,  in  arrang- 
ing matter,  and  stamping  laws  thereon  according  la  the 
purpose  of  his  mighty  plan,  viras  not  indiffiprent  as  to  the  cem- 
fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  did  not  create,  un- 
thinkingly or  without  a  purpose ;  but,  knowing  the  const 
quence  of  every  action,  he  obviated  evils  by  making  excep- 
tions to  general  laws ;  and  there  is  none  thnt  sbaws  the 
Divine  Wisdom  move  than  this  exception  to  the  genersl 
law  of  expansion.  When,  then,  we  see  sncfa  an  arrangement, 
so  well  calculated  for  our  comfort  and  furtherance  in  socie- 
ty, can  we  for  a  moment  stand  on  as  spectators  and  not  join 
our  feeble  voices  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  God  whoss 
infinite  foreknowledge  saw  beforehand  Imwv  mu<^  audi  a 
law,  without  an  exeq»tion,  would  annoy  ua,  and  removsd 
the  cause  of  annoyance*— {This  is  another  juvenile  essay  el 
good  promise.] 

STANZAS. 

BY  DAVID   VEDDEH. 

When  the  orb  of  morn  enlisfatens 
Hill  and  mountain,  mead  ana  dell ; 
When  the  dim  horizon  brightens. 
And  the  serried  clouds  dispel ; 
And  the  suB-Ao#er  csstwsrd  bending 
Its  iideli^  to  prove, — 
Be  thy  BTstitode  ascending. 
tJn\o  Hun  whose  name  is  love. 

When  the  vesper-star  is  beaming. 
In  the  coronet  of  even ; 
And  lalce  and  river  gleaming. 
With  the  raddy  hoes  of  heaven  ; 
When  a  thousand  notes  are  lileudin^ 
In  the  forest  and  the  grove,— 
Be  thy  i^ratitude  ascending, 
UntoHnn  whose  name  is  love. 

When  the  stars  appoar  in  millions, 
In  the  portals  of  the  west ; 
Bespangling  the  psvilisns 
Where  the  olessm  are  at  rest ; 
When  the  milkv  way  is  glowing 
In  the  cope  of  heaven  nbore, — 
Let  thy  gratitnde  be  lletving',      ^T^ 
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FOB  THE  YOOBiq, 

THE  DOVE  SENT  FORTH  FROM  THE  ARK. 

Go !  beautiful  and  gentle  Dove, 
And  greet  the  morning  ray, 

For  lo  I  the  sun  shines  bright  above, 
And  night  and  storm  are  passed  away. 

No  longer  drooping  here,  confined 
In  this  cold  prison,  dwell ; 

Go !  free  to  sunshine,  and  to  wind. 

Sweet  biiid,  go  forth,  and  fare  thee  well  I 

Oh  I  beautiful  and  gentle  Dove, 
Thy  welcome  sad  will  be, 

When  thou  shalt  hear  no  voice  of  love, 
In  murmurs  from  the  leafy  tree : 

Yet  freedom,  freedom  shalt  thou  find, 
Prom  this  cold  priflon*s  cell : 

Go  thou  to  sunshine,  and  to  wind  ; 

Sweet  bird,  go  forth,  and  fare  thee  well! 
MY  BIRTHDAY. 
^  Mt  birthday  T— what  a  difinent  sound 

Thai  word  had  in  my  ymrthikl  eats ! 
And  how,  each  time  Uie  day  comes  roimd. 

Leas  and  le«  white  its  maik  appears } 
When  first  our  scanty  years  are  told. 
It  leems  like  pastime  to  grow  old ; 
And,  as  Youth  counts  the  shining  links, 

liiat  time  around  him  binds  so  iast, 
Fleaa'd  with  the  task,  he  little  thinks 

How  hard  that  chain  will  pness  at  last. 
Vain  was  the  man,  and  fiilae  as  vain, 

¥rho  satd^»<<  were  he  otdain'd  to  run 
His  hmg  career  of  life  again, 

He  wvuld  do  all  that  he  had  done." 
Ah !  His  not  thus  the  voice,  that  dwells 

In  sober  birthdays,  speaks  to  me ; 
Far  otherwiae— of  time  it  tells. 

Lavished  unwisely,  carelessly — 
Of  counsel  mock*d---of  taient%  made 

Haply  ibr  high  and  puro  designs. 
But  oA,  like  Israel's  incense,  laid 

Upon  unholy,  earthly  shrines— 
Of  nursing  many  a  wrong  desire— 

Of  wandering  after  Love  too  fhr, 
And  taking  every  meteor  lire. 

That  cross'd  my  pathway,  for  his  star  I 
All  this  it  tells,  and,  could  I  trace 

Th*  imperiec^  picture  o*er  again. 
With  power  to  add,  retouch,  effsce, 

The  light*  and  shades^  the  joy  and  pain, 
How  little  of  the  past  would  stay  I 
How  qukkly  all  should  melt  away— ~ 

All—but  that  Freedom  of  the  Mhid, 

Which  hath  been  more  than  wealth  to  me ; 
Those  friendships,  in  my  boyhood  twined, 

And  kept  till  now  unchangingly ; 
And  that  dear  home,  that  saving  Ark, 

Where  Love*s  true  light  at  last  Tve  found, 
Cheering  wiUiin,  when  all  grows  dark, 

And  oomfintless,  and  stormy  round !      Mooaz. 

scaiips. 

ORIOINAI.  AND   SELECTXD. 

JoHmrr  NoTioya,  a  Rustic  Escui^apius — Besides 
Mr.  <<  Hornbook  of  the  Clachan,**  every  district  in 
Scotland,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  had  its  mral  me- 
dical practitioner.  In  thinly-peopled  regions,  these  may 
still  be  found,  of  both  seaESs,  though  the  surgical  department 
is  generally  left  to  (he  men,  while  the  old  ladies  are  the 
consulting  physicians.  There  nrast  be  great  ignorance  and 
presumption  among  members  of  this  ungraduated  faculty ; 
but  only  the  conceit  and  bigotry  of  science  can  deny  that 
these"  srif  admrated  physicians,  like  rare  sdf-educated  per- 
sons in  o&ttr  profdiiioBS,  sometimes  discover  knowledge 
and  enlightened  experience  which  may  put  the  regul«rly« 


trained  practitioner  to  shame.  Jolm  Williamson,  alicu 
Johnnp  KoHwtSy  was  some  twenty  years  back  the  practical 
philosopher  of  his  parish.  South  and  Mid  Yell,  in  Shetland. 
He  practised  inoculation  with  the  greatest  success,  because 
bis  practice  was  guided  by  sound  principles.  His  most  re- 
markable  proceeding  was,  allowing  the  small-pox  matter  io 
mellow,  or  meliorate,  by  long  keeping.  First  procuring  the 
best  matter,  he  kept  it  for  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  peat- 
reek  dried  it  His  only  healing-plaster  was  a  cabbage- 
leaf.  Johnny  Notions,  besides  his  high  Acuities,  was  a. 
tailor,  joiner,  watoh-mender,  bladcsmitb,  gunsmith,  lie.  &&—.. 
a  most  invaluable  kind  of  person  in  a  rude  and  imaccom- 
modated  society,  where  the  Jack-of-^ill-Trades  is  supreme. 

Tu£  Oldek  Time. — ^The  stories  tohl  of  the  fine  dimate 
of  Scotland,  cannot  be  wholly  ftbolouBi  In  every  country 
parish  the  old  people  remember,  or  were  told,  of  weather  so 
warn^  even  in  May,  that  the  ploughs  were  unyoked  soon 
after  sunrise.  Travelling  through  the  meadows  in  the  loans 
of  Peam,  (a  parish  in  Easter  Ross,)  in  some  places  drops  of 
honey  were  seen  on  the  dew  on  the  long  grass  and  plan- 
tain, sticking  to  their  shoes,  as  they  walked  along  on  a 
May  morning !  In  other  parta  their  shoes  were  oiled,  aa 
with  cream,  in  going  through  the  meadows.  Sweetness  and 
fatness  1 — These  were  the  times  I  When  a  man  could  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  or  brogues  for  lOd.,  and  a  stone  of  cheese  for 
the  same  money  1  Unfortunately,  a  ftmine,  or  severe  scar- 
city, sometimes  visited  these  Highland  Goshens. 

Old  Rents.— Mr.  Fordyce  of  Ardo,  who  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe  with  Anson,  when  he  took  poaiession  of  his 
estate,  found  the  mansion-house,  and  4nty  acres,  let  fin* 
L.3,  6s.  8d.  a-year.  Wishing  to  go  abroad  again,  he  offered 
to  renew  his  tenant^s  lease,  and  asked  if  he  would  give  a 
rent  of  L.5.  <«  Na,  by  my  Mth;  God  has  gi^en  me  mmir 
wit,**  replied  the  Aberdeen  man.  In  a  ftw  years  afterwards 
this  farm  produced  a  rent  of  L.1,  58.  an  acre !  j 

A  UiaHLAND  CVEE. 

A  iarmer  in  the  Highlands  had  a  very  careless  servant, 
and  fh>m  the  artful  manner  in  which  he  concealed  his 
faults,  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  not  till  se- 
rknia  losses  had  ensued,  that  they  eould  be  diseofered.  Oae 
of  his  chief  crimes  consisted  in  his  reckless  management  of 
the  plough.  He  did  not  consider  it  of  much  importance 
whether  the  soil  was  regularly  turned  up  or  not;  he 
thought  it  enough  if  he  got  the  sur&oe  to  bear  an  even  and 
proper  appearance^  so  as  to  conceal  the  blemishes  that  were 
below.  With  diis  view,  when  his  plough  stumbled  upon 
any  impediment,  or  jumped  over  a  part  of  the  furrow, 
which  it  ought  to  have  turned  up,  in  the  next  round  or 
bdui  he  took  care  to  make  the  plough  run  so  deep,  as  to 
tun  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth,  both  for  tiw  ipntmt 
ftnrrow,  and  tooever  the  part  he  had  pK^vlously  leaped  over* 
This  waff  a  very  common  occurrence  with  him ;  and  he 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  execution  of  the  deception ;  fbr  on  its 
completion,  he  was  known  frequently  to  exclaim,  *^  That 
hap9  that**  His  master  had,  in  consequence,  suffered  con- 
sldenible  detriBient,.  He  had  tried  every  means  he  eeuU 
thlak  ef  fisr  rtdalalBf  his  servant  frem  the  errov  of  his 
ways,  but  aU  in  vuin ;  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  dis- 
miss him.  Before  putting  this  ulUmaium  into  execution, 
however,  he  wished  to  make  trial  of  an  expedient  which 
had  not  hitherto  occurred  to  him.  One  day,  while  the 
servant  was  ploughing^  and  pursuiAg  his  usual  practice  od 
happkufh  o^  covering,  his  master  quietly  ihUovPsd  him  down 
one  of  the  ftirrows.  He  had  not  proceeded  fsr  when  sere- 
ral  rxAovr  jumps  occurred  $  at  last  the  raising  and  downfhl! 
of  a  great  quantity  of  earth,  which  extended  over  a  large 
scar,  caused  the  seryaat  to  ex^im,  with  much  emphasis. 
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<^  That  haps*  that**    His  master  immediately  aeized  him 
by  the  collar,  took  his  bomiet^from  his  head,  and,  with  a 

*  cane,  inflicted  a  smart  blow  on  the  cerebellum.  The  thnn^> 
derstruck  culprit  stood  amazed,  and  it  ^iras  sometime  before 
either  opened  their  lips.  At  last  the  master  placed  the  bon- 
net on  the  poor  fellow's  bruised  head,  and  staring  him  in 
the  &ce,  said,  <<  That  Juips  that.'*  This  practical  lesson 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  reclaimed  the  serrant  from  his 
besetting  sin.  V. 

Anccdotk  op  the  Rkv.  Ebcnkzer  EasxiHB.— At  one 
time,  after  travelKoe;  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  from  Port- 
moak  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  on  his  way  to  Edmbui^,  he, 
with  several  others,  was  prevented  by  a  storm  finom  crosmng 
that  fritii.  Thus  obliged  to  remain  in  Fifednring  the  Sabbath, 
he  was  employed  to  preachy  it  is  believed,  in  Kinghom.  Con- 
fbrmably  to  his  nsaai  practice,  he  prayed  earnestly  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  divine  countenanee  ana  aid  in  the  work  of  the  day ; 
but  suddenly  missing  his  note-book,  he  knew  not  what  to  oo. 
HLs  thoughts,  however,  were  directed  to  that  command,  "  Thou 
sh  lit  not  Kill  ;**  and  having  studied  the  subject  with  as  much 
care  as  the  time  would  permit,  he  delivrred  a  short  sermon  on 
it  in  the  forenoon  after  the  lecture.  Having  returned  to  his 
lodging,  he  gave  strict  iniunctions  to  the  servant  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  see  him  during  the  interval  of  worship. 
A  stranger,  however,  who  was  also  one  of  the  persons  detained 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  ex  prosed  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
the  minister ;  and  having  with  difficulty  obtained  admittance^ 

*  appeared  much  agitated,  and  asked  him,  with  great  eavemess, 
whether  he  knew  him,  or  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  him.  On 
receiving  assurance  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  his 
face,  character,  and  history,  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  state, 
that  his  sermon  on  the  sixth  commandment  had  reached  his 
tottscience ;  that  he  was  a  murderer ;  that,  being  the  second 
son  of  a  Highland  laird,  he  had  some  time  before,  from  base 
and  selfish  motives,  cruelly  suffocated  his  elder  brother,  who 
slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him ;  and  that  now  he  bad  no  P<^  of 
mind,  and  wished  to  surrender  himself  to  justice,  to  suffer  the 

funishment  due  to  this  horrid  and  unnatural  crime.  Mr.  Ers- 
ine  asked  him  if  any  other  person  knew  any  thing  of  his  guilt. 
His  answer  was,  that,  so  for  as  he  was  aware^  not  a  singfe  in- 
dhidoal  had  the  least  suspicion  of  it;  on  which  the  ffood 
man  exhorted  him  to  be  deeply  afiected  with  a  sense  m  hn 
atrocious  sin,  to  make  an  immediate  application  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  bnt, 
at  the  same  time,  since  in  Providenee  his  crime  had  hitherto 
lemain^  a  secret,  not  to  disclose  it,  or  give  himself  up  to  pub- 
fic  justice.  The  unhappy  gentleman  embraced  this  well-intend- 
ed counsel  in  alt  its  parts,  became  truly  pious,  and  maintained 
a  friendly  eorrssponoenoe  with  this  *<  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God**  in  future  life.  It  is  added,  that  after  he  withdnw,  the 
minister  had  the  happiness  to  recover  the  manuscript  formerly 
missing ;  and,  in  consequence,  preached  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
topic  M  had  originally  m  view. 

Benefit  of  Steam. — A  cry  is  raised  by  many  against 
the  use  of  Steam,  by  its  doing  away  in  a  great  measore 
the  working  of  the' handicraft,  and  being  the  means  of 
lowering  hu  wages,  maintaming  that  distress  must  always 
be  in  the  country  so  long  as  machinery  is  encouraged,  and 
having  a  desire,  when  once  the  new  Parliament  meets, 
that  some  opposition  to  machinery  will  take  place.  The 
BQibber  of  norses  in  Great  Britain  for  which  duty  was 
paid  in  18S1,  was  1,780,000;  bat  an  allowance  may  be 
made  as  an  increase  for  the  last  eleven  years,  so  thai 
the  number  may  be  estimated  at  two  millions.  Now, 
supposing  that  one-half  of  those  horses  were  set  aside 
in  consequence  of  Steam  Carriages,  what  would  be 
the  saving  hi  regard  of  provisions  to  the  population, 
estiflrated  at  fourteen  millions  ?  We  diall  mtlow,  there* 
fore,  for  one  millioa  of  horses,  one  peck  of  com  to  each 
in  twenty*Tottr  hours,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  of  them  do 
not  get  so  much ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
get  a  great  deal  more.  At  this  rate,  therefore,  the  con- 
sumpt  would  be  sixty- two  thousand  five  hundred  bolls  each 
day,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  and  five 
hundred  bolls  each  week,  or  twenty-two  miUloBs  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  bdls  in  ono 
year.  What  a  large  quantity,  say  meal  for  com,  to  be 
used  and  consumed  by  the  people  of  Great  Britahi  an- 
pually,  instead  of  being  used  for  food  to  horses  alone.  At 

""^"~~""""  •  HMes, 


stated  above,  the  population  oC  Great  Brit«iiib«iiiig  four- 
teen  millions,  the  allowance,  therefore,  of  meal  to  eadi 
individuU,  froiii  one  day  old  and  upwards,  to  that  popu- 
lation, would  be  twenty. six  pecks  yearly,  or  one  iialf  peck 
per  week.  Further,  besides  com  to  the  horses,  each  hone 
will  consume  in  twenty-four  hours — two  stone  of  bay  ; 
this  is  a  very  moderate  allowance.  At  this  rate  the  nufli- 
lier  of  stones  consumed  are  two  millions  per  day,  or  fonr- 
teen  millions  per  week,  or  seven  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions yearly.  Allowing,  therefore,  two  hundred  atones 
per  acre,  on  an  average,  to  produce  the  above  quantity, 
the  number  of  acres  would  amount  to  three  millions  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land.  Now  these 
acres  planted  with  potatoes,  and  sufiposing  the  produce  to 
be  twentv  bolls  per  acre,  the  quantity  produced  would  ho 
twenty-three  millions  of  bolls,  being  upwards  of  eiirhty- 
three  pecks  yearly,  or  one  peck  and  a  half  per  week  to 
each  individual. — Glasgow  Chronicle, 

OacHAxns  in  Scotland Mr.  Cobbett,  in  hisaeeoantsf 

ScoUand,  speakinff  of  the  orchards  on  the  banks  of  die  Clrdc, 
says,  **  an  orchard  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  ornament  or  of  plea- 
sore  here,  but  of  prodigious  profit ;  under  the  apple  and  peer- 
trees  are  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes,  very  well  managed  la 
general ;  and  these  orchards  very  frequently  yield  more.than  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling  in  one  year  from  an  Enginh  acre  of 
land  !  Like  other  things,  the  fruit  here  has  fallen  in  price  since 
the  time  of  the  panic;  and  therefore  the  pecuniary  prodoee  of 
orchards,  like  that  ofli  elds  and  manufactories,  has  been  greatly 
diminished.  But  these  orchards  are  always  a  source  of  very 
considerable  income.  I  think  that  my  friend,  Mr.  M*Gavin,  of 
Hamilton,  told  me  that  hit  orchard,  which  is  less  thsn  an  Eag- 
lish  acre,  has  yielded  him  eighty  pounds  spyear  dear  money ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  proprietor  of  ten  or  a  doaea 
acres  to  sell  the  frnit  by  auction  upon  the  trees,  for  soaicthiag 
approaching  a  hundred  pounds  an  sera.  In  our  apple  oouotaes 
no  man  thinks  of  anv  thing  but  fruit  to  make  cider  and  perry ; 
here  the  whole  is  table  fruit,  and  1  have  never  seen  so  great  s 
vsriety  of  fine  apples  in  England,  at  one  time,  as  I  aaw  on  the 
table  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Dalxell  House.** 

A  BINT  TO  SCOTTISH  OAIIdSMXRS. 

The  diflkrent  species  of  apples,  which  grow  in  central 
Russia,  were  brought  from  Astrakhan,  Persia,  and  Kebandis. 
The  European  kiwis  are  rare.  The  apple  of  £irt99k,  though 
very  large,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Some  of  theai  weigh  more 
than  four  pounds.  The  tranaparent  ajifU  thrives  in  the  go- 
vernments of  Vladimir  and  Moscow ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  China,  but  many  consider  it  indigenous  to  th^ 
Crimea.  It  is  so  permeable  to  light  that  the  seeds  are  seen 
thiou^h  it. 

It  IS  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  gardeners  .of  Res- 
tow,  in  the  ffovemment  of  Jaroslavl,  are  superior  toamy  m 
Europe,  Though  unaided  by  the  lights  of  srieoce,  and  with- 
out resources,  contending  sgainst  a  neorous  climate,  they  sup- 
ply Petersburg  and  Moscow  with  all  kinds  of  eariy  vegetable 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  the  descendanta  of  a  foreiga  colony. 
The  real  Russian  gives  himself  little  troublo  about  each  pur- 
suits.— Matte  Brunt  ^o^  6* ! 

Have  these  apples  ever  been  grown  in  Scotland  ?  Have  they 
ever  been  tried  as  to  their  susceptibilities  of  cultivation  in  Scot^ 
land  ?    If  not,  why  ? 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  poems  and  other  communications  are  reseHved,  and  wfll  be 
attended  to  at  leisure.    We  have  little  space  for  fugitive  poctrr. 

The  letter  of  R.  P.  dated  Newcastle,  la  on  a  sub>sct  near  our  hearts. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten.  To  unknown  friends  in  vartous  quarters,  we 
beg  to  make  warm  acknowledgmento.  We  have  also  to  acknowkdec 
the  receipt  of  several  hooks,  some  of  which  came  Just  as  this  Number 
was  going  to  presL 
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SHE! 

A  IiATE  ADYENTUBB  JN  THE    QUEEXSPERRY  COACH. 

One  very  rainy  mornings  about  a  month  ago^ 
I  was  bound  on  that  same  journey  which  occa- 
sioaed  such  humorous  perplexity,  and  loss  of 
tenper  to  the  worthy  laird  of  Monkbams  ;  but^ 
happier  than  that  flower  of  antiquaries^  had  got  on, 
through  wet  and  dry,  smoothly,  though  singly,  glas- 
ses up,  and  rain  plashing,  the  length  of  Drurn^ 
sheuch,  or  of  what  so  lately  was  Drumsheuch, 
when  the  stage  halted  to  pick  up  outsides  and  in. 
sides.  The  latter  were  three  men,  buttoned  to 
the  throat,  their  bundles  under  their  coat-breast, 
amd  not  exactly  of  that  appearance  which  could  make 
m  stranger  be  admired  at  first  sight,  on  'Chaage. 
One  of  them,  to  my  serious  inconrenience,  kept 
bobbing  his  head  out  and  in  at  the  window,  with 
all  the  ease  of  a  Frenchman  in  a  French  diligence ; 
but  with  more  reason,  as  was  manifested  by  such 
loud  inquiries  to  the  driver  as  "  Is  she  a'  right, 
Geordie  ? — ^tak'  care  o'  her,  man !"  It  was  not  till  this 
had  been,  at  least,  ten  times  repeated  before  we 
reached  the  Daim,  that  my  sympathies  were 
touched,  or  my  soriosity  excited.  Was  she  his  wife  } 
this  nameless  She,  his  sister,  or  daughter?  and, 
above  all,  what  kept  her  up  there  in  a  day  when 
*'  Mine  enemy's  dog  ?*'  &c.  &c.  I  was  always  o» 
a  metaphysical  turn,  though  my  friends  may  call 
it  curiosity ;  and,  once  excited,  my  mind  could 
find  no  rest,  till  about  filinkbonny,  I  had  solved 
the  difficulty  to  my  own  satisfaction^  by  conjectur. 
log  that  She  might  be  constitutionally  apt  to  be- 
come  sick,  travelling  inside  of  a  close  carriage. 
Many  ladies  are  so ;  and  though  the  appearance  of 
her  protector  forbade  the  idea  of  ladyhood  on  her 
part,  yet  I  was  adept  enough  to  know,  that  in  point 
of  constitutional  delicacy,  there  is  often  a  wonder- 
ful resemblance  between  those  widely  different 
speoiee  of  womankind — ufemaie  and  a  iady.  On  we 
trundled  to  Mutton-hole,  my  companions-  rather 
ehalty ;  and  though  the  weather  scarce  permitted 
us  to  hear  each  other,  we,  nevertheless,  taHced  of 
the  crops,  the  cholera,  and,  inspired  by  our  vici- 
nity, reasoned  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  chances  of 
burning  our  member.  Our  steady  driver,  made 
the  customary  halt  hereabout,  and  my  opposite 
nipighbour  seiaed  the  opportunity  of  bongiog  up 
the  window  to  satisfy  his  tender  oenjugal  soiicitode. 
<'idl  right  r  was  tibe  satisfsotery  r^Oy  of  the 


driver.  But  could  She  not  answer  for  herself  ?-— 
Was  she  deaf,  or  dumb  ?  More  probably,  she  was 
only  muffled,  and  wrapped  up  to  defend  herself 
from  the  rigour  of  the  day.  However  this  migtii 
be,  no  woman  had  ever  been  more  blessed  in  the 
tender  solicitude  of  a  husband ;  for  the  anxious 
interest  of  my  fellow-traveller,  I  now  clearly  saw, 
was  of  afar  more  intimate  and  anxious  nature, 
than  any  that  could  be  inspired  either  by  calm  pa* 
temal,  or  steady  brotherly  affection.  '^Do  ye  think 
She'll  no*  be  the  worse  of  it  ?"  said  my  uxorious, 
opposite  neighbour,  addressing  one  of  his  friends, 
^'  she'll  get  an  awfu'  shake  up  there  ;  and  it*s  an 
even-down  pour." 

"  Tuts!  de'il  a  fears  o'  her,"  cried  the  gruff, 
unpitying  fellow ;  ''  it's  just  a  bother  to  travel 
with  you  and  her,  with  the  work  ye  make  about 
her."  The  poor  man  sighed  or  hemmed ;  again 
turned  up  his  gaze  through  the  dim  glass ;  and  as 
the  rain  beat  harder  and  harder,  stripped  off  his 
great-coat,  and  bawled  to  the  coachman  ^  to  wrap 
that  carefully  around  her."  His  friends  actually 
sneered  at  this  simple  kind  action  of  the  honest 
affectionate  man,  and  thus  effectually  raised  my 
feelings:—* 

"  Had  she  not  better  get  inside?  was  my  re- 
mark, as  we  reached  Barnton  gate.  The  poor 
man  drew  in  his  head,  ^*  Lord  bless  you.  Sir; 
you're  very  kind,  but  there  is  nae  room;  she 
would  fill  a  side  herself." 

*'  A  Stout  Gentlewoman,"  thinks  I  to  myself, 
internally  smiling  ;  "  a  female  Lambert ;"  and  at 
once  dropping  the  gallant  idea  of  bringing  her  in- 
side, to  my  own  expulsion,  I  also  popped  my  head 
out  of  the  window  to  have  a  peep  of  her  goodly 
person,  but  was  met  in  the  face  by  a  blash  of  wet, 
and  a  waft  of  the  skirts  of  her  Joseph,  or  other 
frieze  ridiog-gear. 

^'  I'm  fear'd  she's  no  half  covered,  Geordie !' 
again  bawled  the  husband.  "  Will  ye  hand  the 
umbreB*  ower  her,  man,"  and  as  much  in  kindness 
to  the  kind-hearted  husband  as  from  any  gallantry 
towards  "  The  Stout  Gentlewoman,"  I  offered  the 
cloak  which  lay  across  my  legs.  It  was  most 
thankfully  accepted,  and  instantly  hoisted  aloft 
through  the  storm  as  "  the  gentleman's  doak  for 
her." 

For  thenext  mile,  I  indulged  inathousand  vagrant, 
b«chaler  flmeies,  ruminating  on  the  myiteries  of 
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conjugal  affection ;  and  the  many  strange  vagaries 
played  by  the  softer  passion;  which^in  the  present 
instance,  had  led  to  a  mutual  and  tender  attach, 
ment  between  a  sharg  like  my  little  weazened  fellow- 
traveller,  and  a  female  of  the  tremendous  dimen- 
sions of  She,  Her  size  was  all  I  had  ascertained  for 
certain,  and  to  that  I  assorted  such  features  and 
complexion  as  pleased  my  own  fancy  in  ^'  a  Stout 
Gentlewoman;"  and  on  what  might  have  been  very 
false  premises,  and  actually  turned  out  so,  made 
up  her  parcel  of  perfections  in  exact  opposition 
or  contradiction  to  those  of  her  helpmate ;  since 
he  was  withered,  lean,  dry,  swivel-eyed,  and  of 
parchment  hue.  She  must  be  fair  and  florid,  as 
well  as  plump  and  voluminous.  I  speculated  at 
my  ease  on  the  known  admiration  of  very  small 
men  for  strappers  of  the  other  sex,  and  framed  a 
feasible  theory  for  this  idiosyncrasy  of  the  dwarf, 
ed,  based  on  that  broad  foundation,  man's  vanity. 
I  recollected,  among  my  personal  acquaintance,  se 
veral  instances  of  little  dapper  fellows  who  loved 
to  perk  by  the  side  of  a  prancer  of  five  feet  ten  at 
the  least ;  and  thus  put  in  a  legal  claim  to  sundry 
inches  nature  had  otherwise  denied  them.  I  re- 
membered Captain  Weazel  and  his  lady,  and  in- 
ternally went  over  the  scene  of  Burns's  *^  "VFee 
Apollo." 

<^  Her  8trappin|(  waist  and  gaucy  middle- 
He  reached  noe  hif^her— 

Had  holed  his  heart  through  like  a  riddl^ 
An*  blawu*t  on  fire." 

In  the  midst  of  these  ruminations,  and  of  a  thick 
pelting  shower  sweeping  across  the  Firth,  the  coach 
stopt  at  the  Ha's.  My  curiosity  was  now,  if  not 
wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  yet  to  one  as  intense  as 
the  case  admitted.  Out  leaped  my  little  nimble 
neighbour,  much  agitated,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
about  how  She  was  safely  to  descend  from  her  al- 
titude, and  out  leaped  I  to  view  the  perilous  de- 
scent,  and,  perhaps,  lend  a  hand  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  threatened  to  be  a  rather  difficult 
achievement.  The  unfortunate  woman,  bulky 
enough  in  all  conscience,  lay  doubled  up  across 
the  top  of  the  coach,  buried  under  cloaks  and 
great-coats.  One  by  one  they  were  tossed  off  by 
the  active  Geordio,  whose  gallantry,  I  was  aware, 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  reiterated  promise  o. 
a  ^'  something,"  in  reward  of  extraordinary  care ; 
and  out <9Ae came! — Yes  !  there  she  stood  revealed 
in  her  full  proportions,  an  enormous— certainly  a 
monstrously  overgrown-— 

BASS  FIDDLE  !  ! 

She  was  now  on  her  way  to  Kinross,  to  a  baU,  at- 
tended by  the  two  humble  violins,  which  my  other 
fellow-travellers  had  hugged  concealed  to  their 
bosoms.  The  line  bowing-  nose  of  the  one  of  these 
artists,  and  the  elongated  chin  of  the  other,  niigjit 
have  put  any  reasonable  man  on  the  true  scent ; 
but  She  had  taken  full  possession  of  my  imagina- 
tion, and  allowed  no  room  for  either  doubt  or  in. 
quiry.  1  laughed  outright  as  1  men,tioned  my 
mistake 

"  My  wife  I"  exclaimed  the  lord  of  She,  "  Do 
ye  think  I  would  make  such  a  wark- about  only  a 


wife  }  iShe'M  just  my  ain  Bass ;  and  I'll  pit  her 
against  ony  instrument  this  side  of  Lon'on.  A 
wife,  indeed ! — Haud  ye  the  umbrelT  ower  her 
head  there,  Geordie,  down,  to  the  boat." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  ferry  with 
She,  and  seeing  her  safely  landed  on  the  North 
side. 


TKIENKIAL  PARLIAMENTS. 
Old  Speeches  is  Paruament« 

NO.  II. 
SIR  JOHN  ST.  AUBIN's  SPEECH  FOP  REPEALING  THS 

septennial  act. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

The  subject  matter  of  this  debate  is  of  such  !■»- 
portance,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  return  to  my 
electors,  without  endeavouriug,  in  the  best  manner 
I  am  able,  to  declare  publicly  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  to  give  my  most  ready  assent  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  people  have  an  unqoestionahle  right  to  fre- 
quent new  Parliaments,  by  ancient  nsage;  and  thw 
usage  has  been  confirmeu  by  several  laws,  which 
have  been  progressively  made  by  oar  ancestors,  a* 
often  as  they  fonnd  it  necessary  to  insist  on  this 
essential  privilege. 

Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  never  con- 
tinued more  than  three  years,  till  the  remarkable 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He,  sir,  was  a  prince 
of  unruly  appetites,  and  of  an  arbitrary  will ;  he  was 
impatient  ot  every  restraint;  the  laws  of  Ood  and 
man  iell  equally  a  sacrifice,  as  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  avarice,  or  disappointed  his  ambitioa. 
He  therefore  introduced  long  Parliaments,  because 
he  very  well  knew,  that  they  would  become  the 
proper  instruments  of  both;  and  what  a  slavish 
obedience  they  paid  to  all  his  measures,  is  sufficient- 
ly known. 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
we  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  prince  of  a  con- 
trary temper ;  he  had  certainljr  4MI  innate  lore 
for  religion  and  virtue.  But  heri^sy  the  tnisforw 
tnne ;  he  was  led  from  his  natural  cQapof^ition  by 
sycophants  and  flatterers;  they  advised  him  to  ne- 
glect the  calling  of  frequent  new  Parliaments,  and 
therefore,  by  not  taking  the  constant  sense  of  his 

geople  in  what  he  did,  he  was  worked  up  into  so 
igh  a  notion  of  prerogative,  that  the  Commons,  in 
order  to  restrain  it,  obtainefl  that  independent  fatal 
power,  which  at  last  unhappily  brouj^fat  him  to  b» 
moat  tragical  end,  and  at  the  same  time  subverted 
the  whole  constitution.  And  I  hope  we  sball  learn 
this  lesson  from  it,  never  to  compliment  the  crowa 
with  any  new  or  extravagant  powers,  nor  to  deny 
the  people  those  rights,  which,  by  ancient  usage, 
they  are  entitled  to ;  but  to  preserve  the  just  suod 
equal  balance,  from  which  tney  will  both  derive 
mutual  security,  and  which,  if  duly  observed,  wfll 
render  our  constitntion  the  envy  and  admirattoa  of 
all  the  world. 

King  Charles  the  Second  naturally  took  a  snrfeit 
of  Parliaments  in  his  Other's  time,  and  was  there- 
fore extremely  desirous  to  lay  them  aside.  ^  But 
this  was  a  scheme  impracticable.  However,  in  ef- 
fect he  did  so;  for  he  obtained  a  Parliament,  which, 
by  its  long  duration,  like  an  army  of  veterans,  be- 
came so  exactly  disciplined  to  his  own  measures, 
that  they  knew  no  other  command  bot  from  that 
person  who  gave  them  their  pay. 
This  was  a  safe  aod  most  nigeatQiM  IMf  tf  «ii^ 
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ikrfiapf  %  yrtim.  It  was  very  well  known,  that  ar- 
Utnnry  power,  if  it  was  open  and  avowee!,  would 
never  preyail  here.  The  people  were  therefore 
amused  with  the  spedoas  form  of  their  ancient  con- 
Btitation;  it  existed,  indeed,  in  their  fancy,  but, 
like  a  mere  phantom,  had  no  substance  nor  reality 
in  it;  for  the  power,  the  authority,  the  dignity  of 
Pvliaments  were  wholly  lost.  This  was  that  re- 
markable Parliament  which  so  justly  obtained  the 
opprobrious  name  of  the  Pension  PAauAifENT ;  and 
was  the  model  from  which,  I  believe,  some  later 
Puiiaments  have  been  exactly  copied. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  people  made  a 
fresh  claim  of  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  as  they 
bad  so  lately  experienced  the  misfortune  of  long 
and  servile  Parliaments,  it  was  then  declared  that 
thej  should  be  held  frequently.  But,  it  seems, 
their  full  meaning  was  not  understood  by  this  de- 
claration ;  and  therefore,  as  in  every  new  settle- 
ment the  intention  of  all  parties  should  be  specifi- 
cally manifested,  the  Parliament  never  ceased  stmg- 
fj^ng  with  Ae  Crown,  tiU  the  triennial  law  was  ob- 
tained; the  preamble  of  it  is  extremely  full  and 
strong;  and  in  the  body  of  the  bill  you  will  find 
the  word  dbclared  before  enacted,  by  which  I  ap- 
prehend, that  thouglr  this  law  did  not  immediately 
take  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  cer- 
tainly intended  as  declaratory  of  their  first  mean- 
ing, and  therefore  stands  a  part  of  that  original  con- 
tract under  which  the  constitution  was  then  settled. 
His  Majesty's  title  to  the  crown  is  primarily  deriv- 
ed finom  that  contraot;  and  if^  upon  a  review,  there 
^aH  appear  to  be  any  deviations  from  it,  we  ought 
to  treat  them  as  so  mmnj  imuries  done  to  that  title. 
And  I  dare  say,  that  this  House,  which  has  gone 
tiiroogh  so  long  a  series  of  services  to  his  Majesty, 
will  at  last  be  willing  to  revert  to  those  original 
stated  measures  of  government,  to  renew  and 
strengthen  that  title. 

But,  sir,  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the  sep- 
tennial law  was  first  introduced,  is  a  very  strong 
rsBson  why  it  should  be  repealed.     People,  in  their 
imnp  have  very^ten  recourse  to  desperate  expe- 
diently whieb,  if  not  cancelled  in  season,  will  them- 
selves prove  ^tal  to  that  constitution  which  they 
were  meant  to  secure.    Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
septennial  law;  it  was  intended  only  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  a  temporary  inconvenience;  toe  incon- 
venience is  removed,  but  the  mischievous  effects 
stfli  continue;  for  it  not  only  altered  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliaments,  but  it  extended  that  same  Par- 
liament beyond  its  natural  duration ;  and  therefore 
carries  this  most  unjust  implication  with  it.  That 
yoa  may  at  any  time  usurp  the  most  indubitable, 
the  moat  essential  privilege  of  the  people— 'I  mean 
that  of  choosing  their  own  representatives.    A  pre- 
cedent of  sndi  a  dangerous  consequence,  of  so  fa- 
tal a  tmdency,  that  Ahink  it  would  be  a  reproach 
to  oor  atatnte-book,  if  that  law  was  any  longer  to 
mbsist,  wfaidi  might  record  it  to  posterity. 

This  is  a  season  of  virtue  and  public  spirit.  Let 
ps  take  advantage  of  it  to  repeal  those  laws  which 
infringe  oar  liberties^  and  introduce  such  as  may 
restore  the  vigour  of  our  aneient  constitution. 
^  Human  nature  is  so  very  corrupt,  that  all  obliga- 
tions lose  their  force,  unless  they  are  frequently  re- 
newed. Long  Parliaments  beoome,  therefore,  in- 
dependent of  fhe  people,  and  whein  they  do  so, 
there  always  faappeos  a  most  dangerous  dependenoe 
elsewhere. 
Long  PlnrfiaiiMiits  give  the  Minister  aa  opportu- 


nity of  getting  acquaintance  with  members,  of  prac- 
tising his  several  arte  to  win  them  into  his  schemes. 
This  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Corruption  is  of 
so  base  a  nature,  that  at  first  sight  it  is  extremely 
shocking;  hardly  any  one  has  submitted  to  it 
at  once ;  his  disposition  must  be  previously  under- 
stood,  the  particular  bait  must  be  found  out  with 
which  he  is  to  be  allured,  and  after  all,  it  is  not 
without  many  struggles  that  he  surrenders  his  vir- 
tue. Indeed,  there  are  some,  who  will  at  once 
plunge  themselves  into  any  base  action ;  but  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  of  a  more  cautions  na- 
ture, and  will  proceed  only  by  leisurely  degrees. 
One  or  two,  perhaps,  have  deserted  their  colours 
the  first  campaign ;  some  have  done  it  a  second ; 
but  a  great  many,  who  have  not  that  eager  disposi- 
tion to  vice,  will  wait  till  a  third. 

For  this  reason,  short  Parliaments  have  been  less 
corrupt  than  long  ones ;  they  are  observed,  like 
streams  of  water,  always  to  grow  more  impure  the 
greater  distance  they  run  from  the  fountain  head. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  that  frequent  new 
Parliaments  will  produce  frequent  new  expenses ; 
but  I  think  quite  the  contrary;  I  am  really  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  will  be  a  proper  remedy  against  the 
evil  of  bribery  at  elections,  especially  as  you  have 
provided  so  wholesome  a  law  to  co-operate  upon 
these  occasions.  , 

Bribery  at  elections,  whence  did  it  arise  ?  Not 
from  country  gentlemen,  for  they  are  sure  of  being 
chosen  without  it;  it  was,  sir,  the  inventbn  of 
wicked  and  corrupt  ministers,  who  have,  from  time 
to  time,  led  weak  princes  into  such  destructive 
measures,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  rely  upon  the 
natural  representation  of  the  people.  Long  Parlia- 
ments, sir,  first  introduced  bribery,  because  they 
were  worth  purchasing  at  any  rate.  Country  gentle- 
men, who  have  only  their  private  fortunes  to  rely 
upon,  and  have  no  mercenary  ends  to  serve,  are 
unable  to  oppose  it,  especially  if  at  any  lime  the 
public  treasure  shall  be  unfaithfully  squandered 
away  to  corrupt  their  boroughs.  Country  gentle- 
men, indeed,  may  make  some  weak  efforts ;  but  aa 
they  generaUy  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the  time  of 
aiVesh  struggle  is  at  so  great  a  distance,  they  at 
last  grow  faint  in  the  dispute,  give  up  their  country 
for  lost,  and  retire  in  despair.  Despair  naturally 
produces  indolence,  and  that  is  the  proper  disposi- 
tion for  slavery.  Ministers  of  State  understand  this 
very  well,  and  are,  therefore,  unwilling  to  awaken 
tlie  nation  out  of  its  lethargy,  by  frequent  elections. 
They  know  that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  like  every 
other  virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept  alive  only 
by  constant  action ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  enslave 
this  nation,  while  it  is  perpetually  upon  its  guard. 
— Let  country  gentlemen  then,  by  having  frequent 
opportunities  of  exerting  themselves,  be  kept  warm 
and  active  in  thoir  contention  for  the  public  good : 
this  will  raise  that  zeal  and  spirit,  which  will  at  last 
get  the  better  of  those  undue  influences,  by  which 
the  oflficers  of  the  crown,  though  unknown  to  the 
several  boroughs,  have  been  able  to  supplant  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  great  characters  and  fortune,  who 
live  in  their  neighbourhood. — I  do  not  say  this  upon 
idle  speculation  only.  I  live  in  a  country  where  it 
is  too  well  known,  and  I  appeal  to  many  gentlemen 
in  the  House,  to  more  out  of  it,  (and  who  are  so  for 
this  very  reason,)  for  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
8ir,  it  is  a  sore,  which  has  been  long  eating  into  the 
most  vital  parts  of  our  constitution,  and  1  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  probe  it  to  the  botr 
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fom.  For  if  a  minlstttr  aboold  ever  gain  a  corrupt 
fiEimiliarity  with  oar  boroughs ;  if  he  should  keep  a 
register  of  them  in  his  oloeet,and  by  sending  jdown 
his  treasure-mandates,  shovJd  procure  a  spurious 
representation  of  the  people,  the  offspring  of  his 
corruption,  who  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  recon« 
oile  and  justify  the  most  contradictory  measures  of 
his  admuiistration^  imd  even  to  vote  every  crude 
indigested  dream  of  their  patron  into  a  law ;  if  the 
sMdntaiaance  of  his  power  should  become  the  sole 
object  of  their  attention,  and  they  should  be  guilty 
of  the  most  violent  breach  of  Parliamentary  trust, 
by  giving  the  King  a  discretionary  liberty  of  tax- 
ing the  people  witnout  limitation  or  control^-^he 
last  fatal  compliment  they  can  pay  to  the  crown  :— 
if  this  should  ever  be  the  unhappy  condition  of  this 
nation,  the  people,  indeed,  iD&y  complain ;  but  the 
doors  of  that  place  where  their  complaints  shonld 
be  heard,  wiU  for  ever  be  shut  against  them. 

Our  disease,  I  fear,  is  of  a  complicated  nature, 
and  I  think  that  this  motion  is  wisely  intended  to 
remove  the  first  and  princ^>al  disorder.  Give  the 
people  their  ancient  right  of  frequent  new  elec- 
tions; that  will  restore  the  decayed  authority  of 
Padiaments,  and  will  put  our  constitution  into  a 
natural  condign  of  working  out  her  own  cure, 

6ir,  upon  tiie  whole,  I  s^n  of  opinion,  that  I  c«Ln- 
not  express  a  greater  zeal  for  his  M^esty,  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  or  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  this  House,  than  by  seconding  the  motion  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  made  you. 

BtSDZOAEnBuiOTZOirS. 

^  nrvLiTEircs  of  drxss  on  tbe  skin. 

'^  As  life  advances,  the  respimtory  and  digestive  functioos 
beeome  more  developed,  and  play  a  more  conspicuous  part 
in  the  sapport  of  the  animal  system.  In  youth,  the  skin  is 
still  deli^te  in  texture,  and  the  seat  of  extensive  exhalation 
and  scute  sensation,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  vigo. 
Tous  in  constitution  than  it  was  in  infhncy ;  and  the  seve- 
ral animal  functions  being  now  more  equally  balanced,  it 
is  less  susceptible  of  diso^er  fipom  external  causes,  and  can 
endure  with  impunity  dianges  of  temperature,  which,  eilher 
earlier  or  later  in  lifi^  would  have  proved  highly  injurious. 
The  activity  and  restless  energy  of  youth  keep  up  a  Dree  and 
equal  ciicolation  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body, 
and  this  free  circulation  in  its  turn  maintains  an  equality 
oi  temperature  in  them  alL  Cold  bathing  and  lighter 
dothing  may  now  be  resorted  to  with  a  rational  prospect  of 
advantage ;  bat  when,  from  a  weak  constitution  or  unu* 
suall  susceptibility,  the  sldn  is  not  endowed  with  sufficient 
vitality  to  originate  the  necessary  reaction,  which  alone 
i^enders  these  safe  and  proper, — when  they  produce  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  chilliness,  however  slight, — ^we  may  rest  assu- 
red that  raisehief  will  inevitaUy  ibilow  at  a  greater  or 
shorter  distanee  of  tiMo.  Many  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  in  the  habit  of  going  about  in  whMer  and  in  cold 
weather  with  a  dress  light  and  airy  enough  for  a  northern 
snmmer,  snd  they  think  it  manly  and  becoming  to  do  so  ; 
lint  these  who  are  not  very  strongly  constituted  sufier  a 
severe  penalty  for  their  folly.  The  necessary  effect  of  de- 
ilcient  circulation  and  vitality  in  the  skin  is  to  throw  a  dis- 
proportionate mass  of  blood  inwards,  and  when  this  condi- 
tion exists,  insufficient  clothing  perpetuates  the  evil,  until 
internal  disease  b  generated,  and  health  irrecoverably  lost. 
Insufficient  clothing  not  only  exposes  the  wesrer  to  sll  the 
risk  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  but  it  is  stiU  more 
dangerous  (because  in  a  degree  less  marked,  and  thsrefori 
less  apt  to  excite  attention  till  the  evil  be  incurred),  in  that 
fnrn  whieh,  while  it  is  warm  enough  to  guard  the  body 
against  txtrems  odd,  is  inadequate  to  pressnring  the  skhi 
atUsaatunahsst.  .Msny  youths,  partkularly  ftmalp  sod 
those  whose  occupations  are  sedentary,  pstt  days,  and  weeks, 
and  montlis  without  ever  ezpedsncing  w  pleasing  0ow 


and  warmth  of  a  healthy  skin,  and  are  haWtwaHy  csss* 
plaining  of  chilliness  of  the  sur&ce,  cold  leet^  ana  other 
symptoms  of  deficient  cutaneous  circulation.  Their  saftr- 
ing,  unfortunately,  does  not  stop  here,  for  the  ane^iial  £»> 
tnbution  of  the  blood  oppresses  the  internal  organs,  sal 
too  often,  by  insensible  degrees,  lays  the  foundadon  of  ta- 
berdes  in  the  lungs,  and  other  nmladies,  which  show  tliess- 
selves  only  when  arrived  at  an  iaeurable  stage;.  Yeaag 
penoBs  of  a  consumptive  habit  will  geasrally  be  fltmmi  Is 
complain  af  this  increased  seasiMllty  «•  oeld,  e'ssn  betes 
they  become  subject  to  those  slig ht  oatanhal  attacks  wUch 
are  so  often  the  immediste  prsGurwrs,  ot  lather  tibe  $m 
stages,  of  pulmonary  oonsmnption  AU  who  vahpa  heshh, 
and  have  common  sense  and  rtaalution,  will  thsrsftfa  Sskt 
warning  from  signs  like  these,  and  never  rest  till  e«iiiU« 


or  hair  glove,  and  great  cleanliness,  are  excellent  means. 

But  while  sufficiency  of  clothing  is  attended  to^  excesrive 
wrapping  up  must  be  as  as  csrentUy  avoided.  WmntA 
ought  not  to  be  sought  for  la  clotblBg  aloaa.  The  C^asatsr 
hss  ande  sxsreise  essentlsl  as  a  means  $  aad  tf  am  i 
this,  sad  sssk  it  in  eiething  alsas,  H  is  at  the  Bisk  or  ] 
osrtainty  of  wsaksainf  tbe  bo^  lelaalai  the  sipfMs^  sad 
rendering  the  system  extremely  susceptibls  ai  imjnwf  inm 
the  slightest  accidental  exposures^  or  variations  of  tempers* 
tare  sad  moisture.  Many  good  oonstitations  are  thas 
mined,  and  many  nervous  and  pulmonary  cnmplaiats 
brought  on,  to  embitter  existence,  and  to  reduce  the  snllerer 
to  the  level  of  a  hot-house  plant. 

Female  dress  errs  in  an  anotlier  important  piitUahir, 
even  when  well  suited  in  material  and  in  quantity.  Frsas 
the  tightness  with  whieh  It  Is  msde  to  fit  on  tbeappsr  psst 
sftiMbodyvnotenlyte  the  lassnslbls  psrapisaitoi  lajsJI 
ckmsly  aad  burtftilly  oeniaed,  hot  tksS  free  pk^  bHaii 
the  droM  snd  the  shin,  which  is  so  beneficial  bs  glly  tA' 
mulatiog  the  latles  by  friction  on  evsry  ossvemctot  of  iki 
body,  is  altogsthsr  prevented,  and  the  action  of  tbe  catsnSi 
eus  nerves  and  vessels,  and  consequently  the  heat  geacrstid, 
is  rendered  lower  in  degree,  than  would  result^from  the  same 
dress  worn  more  loosely.  Every  part  and  every  fnnctiaa 
is  thus  linked  so  closely  with  the  rest,  that  we  caa  neiOsr 
Act  wrong  as  regards  one  organ  without  all  suflieriag^  nor 
sot  right  without  all  sharing  in  tlie  beneftt 

XFVyCTS  OP  COLn  rSET  ASTD  iMjr». 
We  can  now  apprsclate  the  mannSi^fai  whtoh  ws*  aal 
oM  Aetasesoprolftfieofiaterasldisesseyandl  tka  aaiky 
of  iUtiagup  schools  and  similar  places  witiiaai  aakiag 
adeqasXe  provision  for  the  wdfore  of  their  youn^  socnpsaSi 
The  circumstances  in  which  wet  sad  cold  fost  a»e  asesS  spl 
to  cause  disease,  are  where  the  person  remains  inactive^  aal 
where,  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  countarbalanos 
the  unequal  flow  of  blood  which  then  takes  plass  from  tbe 
feet  and  surfoce  towards  the  internal  parts :  For  it  is  weD 
known,  that  a'person  in  ordinary  health  may  walk  aboat  or 
work  in  the  open  air  with  wet  feet  for  hours  together  with- 
out injury,  provided  he  put  on  dry  stockings  and  shoes  tm- 
mediately  on  coming  hom&  It  is  therefe««  not  die  mere 
stste  of  wetness  Oiat  causes  the  evil,  but  the  check  to  pir> 
spirstion  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  blood  to  which  the 
accompanying  coldness  gives  rise.  Wet  sad  damy  ars  miort 
unwholesome  to  the  fest  than  to  other  parts,  ohiefly  becsasi 
they  receive  a  larger  supply  of  blood  to  carry  en  a  hi^isr 
degree  of  perspiration,  and  because  their  distance  Aram  tbs 
heart  or  centre  of  circulation  diminishes  the  force  anth 
which  this  is  carried  on,  and  thus  leaves  them  mors  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  from  external  causes.  They  are  alse 
more  exposed  m  situation  than  other  parts  of  the  skin  ;  but 
cold  or  wet  applied  any  where,  as  to  ^e  side,  for  instace, 
either  by  a  current  of  air  or  by  rain,  is  well  known  to  ^ 
pemidous. 

USK  OF  TLAXVXL. 

Ths  advantages  of  wearing  flannel  aext  the  dda  ais 
sssUyeoliosble  on  the  above principlea  Behig shadcoa- 
ductor  ofheat,  flannel  prevents  that  of  the  aninud  ecoieaay 
Drom  being  quickly  dissipated,  and  protec^  thq  body,  (n  a 
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» difTM  ftmii  ikt  iniwiienu  influeoM  of  sudden 
•■MrBBl  thaagcft  Vmx  Hs  preitatiiif  a  rough  and  imeTCn, 
thumk  fift  lurflioe^  to  tiie  skin,  ereiy  moTement  •f  the 
body  hk  latour  or  in  enrciee,  eauaee,  by  the  ooneequent 
friction,  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  cutaneous  vessds  and 
serves^  wbioi  asdsta  their  action  and  maintains  their  func- 
tions in  health;  and  being  at  the  same  time  of  a  loose  and 
porous  texture,  flannel  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  cutane- 
ous exhalations  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  material 
in  oommon  ussb  In  some  very  delicate  constitutions,  it 
proTts  eren  too  irritating  to  the  skin,  but,  in  such  cases, 
ftne  fleeey  hoalerT  will  In  general  be  easily  borne,  and  will 
greAtly  cottdnte  to  the  preservation  of  health.  Many  are 
in  the  custom  of  Waiting  till  wiiiter  has  ftdrly  set  in  before 
beginning  to  wear  flanneL  This  is  a  great  error  in  a  vari- 
able  climate  like  ours,  especially  when  the  constitution  is 
not  robust.  It  is  during  the  sudden  changes  from  heat  tp 
fold,  which  are  so  common  in  autumn,  before  the  frame 
has  got  inured  to  the  reduction  of  temperature^  that  protec- 
tion is  most  wanted,  and  flannel  is  most  usefiiL 

▼EirTII.ATIOK. 

Tka  erbilttion  from  the  skin  being  so  constant  and  ex* 
ISBsivc^  ita  had  eftets,  when  oonflined,  suggest  another  rule 
•f  eosUhselyVii.  that  of  fnqfoently  changing  and  airing  the 
elotking,  so  as  to  free  U  from  a? ery  impurity.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan,  flir  instanee,  to  wear  two  sets  of  flannels,  eaofa 
being  worn  and  aired  by  turns,  on  alternate  days^  The 
effect  is  At  first  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  in  the 
coarse  of  time  its  advantages  and  comfort  become  very  ma- 
nifest,  as  the  writer  of  this  has  amply  experienced.  For 
the  same  reason^  a  practice  common  in  Italy  merits  unirer- 
aal  adoption,  uistead  of  making  up  beds  in  the  morning 
tke  flM>meDt  they  are  vacated,  and  while  still  saturated  with 
tha  — ttuinal  eahalationa  which,  before  morning,  become 
iSBSthis  even  ta  saMll  in  a  bed^^ioom,  the  bed^dotbes  are 
tiowis  aver  the  bMka  of  chain,  the  mattresses  shaken  np, 
and  tbe  windows  Arown  open  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  so  as  to  aecnre  a  thoroagh  and  cleansing  ventilation. 
TUs  practice,  so  consonant  to  reason,  hnparts  a  fteshness 
which  is  peculiarly  grateful  and  conducive  to  deep,  and  its 
real  valne  may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  foct,  that 
Ae  opposite  praetice  carried  to  extremes,  as  in  the  dwellings 
of  tha  pttor,  wliere  three  or  Urar  beds  are  often  huddled 
up  in  all  their  imporities  In  a  small  room,  is  a  fhutfiil 
aonros  of  fopir  and  had  health,  even  where  ventilation  dnr- 
faiglhaday  and  nourishment  are;notdticieBt«  Intheahodss 
oi  the  poor  Irish  residing  in  Edinburgh,  we  have  seen  bed- 
ding for  fourteen  persons  spread  over  one  floor  not  exoeei^ 
iag  twdve  f^  square,  and  when  morning  came,  the  beds 
were  huddled  above  one  another  to  make  fitting  room  duf- 
inf  the  day,  and  at  night  were  again  laid  down,  charged 
iHth  acsevmulated  esdialations.  If  fover  were  not  to  ap- 
poar  in  sack  cimunstances,  it  would  be  indeed  marvellous ; 
aad  wa  ought  to  kam  from  this,  that  if  the  extreme  be  so 
ii^farians^  tiia  lesnr  degree  implied  in  the  ptevakat  praetiee 
cannot  be  wholeeeme)  and  ought,  therafore^  not  to  bo  re- 
tained, iriiea  it  ntt  be  so  easily  done  away  wHh. 

ABLUTIOK  AXt>  BATHIXO. 

Another  condition  of  health  in  the  sldn  is  frequent  ablu- 
tioik  The  liquid  portioa  of  the  perspiration,  being  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  easily  passes  off  with  ordinary  attention  to 
change  of  clodiing  and  cleanliness ;  but  its  saline  and  anl- 
'inal  elements  are  in  a  great  measure  left  behind,  and,,  if  not 
removed  by  washing  or  friction,  they  at  last  both  interrupt 
perspiration,  and  irritate  the  skin.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  flesh-brush  daily,  are  at  first  surprised  at 
the  quantity  of  white  dry  scurf  which  it  brings  off;  and 
thoae  who  take  a  warm  bath  for  half  an  hour  at  long  in^ 
tervals,  cannot  foil  to  have  noticed  the  great  amount  of  im- 
puritlee  which  it  removed,  and  the  fbeling  of  gratefUl  com- 
fort which  its  use  Imparts.  The  warm,  tepid,  cold,  or  shower 
bath,  as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  ought  to  be  in  as  fk- 
millar  use  as  a  change  of  apparel,  for  it  is  equally  a  measure 
of  necessary  cleanliness.  Many,  no  doubt,  neglect  this, 
and  ^oy  health  notwithstanding,  but  many,  very  many, 
iute  from  its  omissioii;  and  even  the  former  would  be  be- 


nefited by  it  hi  pofait  of  fleding.  The  perceptkm  of  this 
truth  is  ^rradually  extending^  and  warm  baths  are  now  to 
ba  fo«md  in  fifty  places  for  one  in  which  they  could  have 
been  obtained  twenty  years  ago.  Still,  however,  we  are  fbr 
behind  our  continental  neighbours  In  this  respect.  They 
Justly  consider  the  bath  as  a  necessary  of  life,  while  we  still 
regard  it  as  a  luxury. 

Many  entertain  a  pnjudice  against  the  use  of  the  tepid 
or  warm  bath,  from  an  apprehension  of  catching  cold  after 
it.  This  fear  is  groundless,  if  ordinary  pteeanttons'be  ussd< 
and  extensive  experience  warrants  this  asssrtkm.  Like 
other  good  things,  it  may  be  abused,  or  taken  at  improper 
times ;  but,  when  used  judiciously,  it  will  often  remove  in. 
cipient  colds,  and  In  severe  cases,  after  the  feverish  stath 
b^ns  to  yield,  the  bath  promotes  recovery  very  much,  by 
equalizing  the  circulation,  and  relieving  the  internal  ormns, 
as  well  as  by  restoring  perspiration.  We,  therefore,  hopa 
to  see  it  specKlily  rank  as  an  indispensable  part  of  every  fo* 
mily  establishment. 

If  the  bath  cannot  be  had  at  all  places,  soap  and  Wat^ 
may  be  obtained  every  where,  and  leave  no  apology  for  ne- 
glect ;  or,  if  tlie  constitution  be  delicate^  water  and  vinegar, 
or  water  and  salt,  used  dally,  form  an  exbeUedt  and  safe 
means  of  cleansing  and  gently  stimulating  the  skin  to  rigo- 
rous and  healthy  action;  and  to  the  invalid,  they  are  highly 
beneficial,  when  the  nature  of  the  indisposition  dws  not 
render  them  improper.  A  roqgh^  rather  coaiae^  towel  is  a 
very  useful  auxiliary  to  such  ahlutionsk  Few  of  thoae  who 
have  steadiness  enough  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
the  above  means,  wlU  ever  sufllsr  ttom  ooH&b,  sore  throats, 
or  such  like  complaints  ;  Whlle^  as  a  means  of  restoring 
heahh,  they  are  often  Incalculably  serriceiible.  If  one- 
tenth  of  the  persevering  attention  and  labour  bestoi^ed  to 
so  mucb  purpose  in  rubbing  down  and  currying  the  skins 
of  horses^  were  bestowed  by  the  human  race  in  keeping 
themselves  in  good  condition,  and  a  Utile  attention  warn 
paid  to  diet  ai^  clothing,  eolds^  nervous  diseases^  aadato- 
mach  oomplaints^  would  oeaie  to  form  so  larye  aa  H«n»  bk 
the  catalogue  of  huaum  miseries.  But  man  stndtes  thena- 
ture  of  other  animals,  and  adapts  his  conduct  to  their  con- 
stitution. Himself  alone  he  continues  ignorant  n^-  and 
neglects.  He  considers  himself  a  rational  and  immortal 
being,  and  therefore  not  sul^ea  to  the  laws  of  organiiatioa 
whidi  regulate  the  functions  of  the  inferior  animals ;  but 
this. conclusion  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  pride^  and  not 
a  just  inference  from  the  premises  on  which  it  Is  pretended 
to  ht  fbun4ed.  [Prom  an  article  on  the  skin  in  the  Phre- 
nalogicfll  Joumal  for  Deoeasber4l 


A  D£CEMBBB  KVBirnrQ  WtTHIlT  VOOtLS* 

Picture  to  yourself  gentle  reader,  one  of  those  blustering 
nights^  when  a  boisterous  gale  from  the  south-west,  with 
rattling  rain,  threatens  idmoet  the  demolition  of  everydiing 
in  its  way ;  but  add  to  the  scenes  a  snug  and  secure  oottaga 
in  the  sountrTV  the  dkj  ctosedj  the  fhre  biasing,  the  enrtalna 
drawn  over  the  window,  a  barricadoing  of  wlndow-shuft. 
ters,  which  defy  the  penetration  of  Eolus,  with  all  l^s 
angry  host^  the  table  set  for  tea,  and  the  hissing  urn  or 
kettle  scarce  heard  among  the  fierce  whistling,  howling,  and 
roaring,  produced  alternately,  or  together,  by  almost  every 
spades  of  sound  tiiat  wind  can  produce  in  the  chimneys  and 
door  crannies  of  the  house.  There  is  a  feeing  of  comfort, 
and  a  sensibility  to  the  blessings  of  a  good  roof  over  one*s 
haad|  and  awarmand  comfortable  hearth,  ^riiile  aU  is  tem- 
pest without,  that  produces  a  peculiar  but  real  mrarce  of 
pleasureu  Two  or  three  intelligent  friends  sitting  up  over 
a  good  fire,  and  interchanging  their  thoughte  on  a  thounad 
subjects  of  mystery,  the  stories  of  ghosts,  and  tlM  tales  of 
olden  times^  may  perhaps  beguile  the  hours  of  a  stormy 
idgbt  Iflce  this,  wMi  more  satisflMtlon  than  they  would  a 
midsummer  evening.— >Jlf{tTor  of  Months.  ^' 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


ON  ASCERTAINING  THE  PRICES  OF  GRAIN, 
AND  STRIKING  THE  FlARS. 
^  Altrouch  the  laws  regardi^  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  grain  have  been  a  very  Irequent  subject  of  discusAion  in 
Britain  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  their  regulations  have 
been  fouDded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  prices  of  grain  in  this 
country,  the  means  for  ascertaining  these  prices  are  still  verv  im- 
perfect. If  we  compare  the  average  prices,  as  set  down  in  docu- 
ments, which  are  generally  appealed  to  as  authoritative,  we  find 
disorepancisa  which  we  cannot  reconcile ;  and  as  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  from  what,  causes  they  arise,  our  reliance 
on  such  documents  is  necessarily  much  shaken.  The  accounts 
of  the  prices  of  middling  wheat  in  Windsor  msrket,  as  ascer- 
Uined  by  the  audit  books  of  Eton  College,  are  generally  referred 
to  by  historiaiM,  political  econoniivts,  and  writers  on  statistics. 
They  have  been  kept  regularly  since  the  year  1646,  and  they 
form  the  record  most  to  be  relied  on,  for  the  prices  nf  wheat 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  16th,  and  tha  whole  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. But  if  we  compare  this  account  with  the  return  of 
prices  laid  before  Parliament  in  1814,  by  the  receiver  of  corn 
returns,  we  will  observe  very  great  disci  epancies,  as  will  appear 
iTMi  tht  ibllowiog  list :-» 

Price  at  Windsor.  By  Return. 
1792        .  .  L.S  IS    0        L.2    2  11 

1600    .        .  .670  6  13    7 

1805  .  .  i    7  10  4    8    0 

1809  .        .  .  5    6    0  4  15    7 

1811  .  .  6    8    0  4  14    6 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  English  and  Scotch  grain,  we 
also  find  much  greater  differences  than  we  could  previously 
•zpeot.  It  was  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  one 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  agriculture  in  the  year  1814,  that  good  Scotch 
wheat  sold  in  general  as  high  as  the  average  price  of  £ngli»h 
wheat.  Thus  the  average  price  of  the  wheat  produced  on  his 
him,  near  Dunbar,  for  crops  1805,  1812,  was  94«.,  while  the 
average  of  English  wheat  for  that  period  was  92s.  7d.  Yet,  in 
the  return  of  the  average  prices  of  Scotch  wheat  laid  before 
Parliament,  we  find  the  price  for  1792,  S9s.  4d.,  for  1800, 
91s.  8d.,  for  1805,  6Ss.  7d.,  for  1809,  TSs.  7d.,  for  1811, 
78a.  lOd.  In  1614  the  price  of  English  wheat  is  set  down  at 
74s.,  while  that  of  Scotch  is  96s.  2d.  The  variations  in  the 
price  of  other  kinds  of  grain  are,  perhaps,  stiil  more  remark- 
able, as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  the  price  of 
oats :— > 

English  average.  Scotch  average. 
1808        ..        .        L.I  IS    8  L.1    7    1 

1H09  .  .  1  12    8  1  IS  10 

1810  .        .  .19    4  1  12     1 

1812  .  .  2  4  0  14  6 
1814  .  .  .16  6  1  17  9 
1817        .    .            .             1  12    1                18    8 

The  prices  of  barley,  |Maie,  Iso.,  vary  in  the  aame  manner. 

What  we  have  chiefly  in  view  at  present  is,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  anomalies  in  the  fiar  prices  of 
grain  for  Scotland.  The  purpose  of  striking  the  fiars,  origi- 
nally was,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  in  money  of  the 
rents  and  feu-duties  due  to  the  crown,  many  of  which  are  pav- 
able  in  grain. -^Formerly  they  were  struck  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Exchequer,  from  the  information  received  from  the  sheriflb  of 
the  different  counties.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  duty  was  devolved,  at  least  in,some  of  the  coun- 
ties, upon  the  sherifia  themselvw.  The  sheriff  fiars  for  the 
county  of  Haddi^gfon  are  extant  since  the  year  1627,  and  of 
the  county  of  Edinburgh  from  ItiiO.  To  regulate  the  manner 
of  striking  the  fiars,  the  Court  of  Sewion  passed  an  act  of  se- 
deront,  on  the  21st  December,  1723.  This  act  provides  that 
the  sheriffs  shall,  between  the  4th  and  20th  February,  yearly, 
Bummon  before  them  a  competent  number  of  persons  who  have 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  trsde  of  victual  in  their 
bounds,  and  from  tlHne  persons  they  are  ordered  to  choose  fifteen, 
of  whom  not  fewer  than  eight  shall  be  heritors,  as  a  jury  to  fix 
the  prices  of  grain  of  the  preceding  crop.  Proper  witnesses 
are  also  to  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  prices  of 
grain,  more  especially  ainoe  1st  Nov.  preeediog,  and  any  person 
in  Court,  though  not  summoned,  may  offer  information  to  the 
jury.  The  jury  prepare  a  verdict  setting  forth  the  prices,  and 
the  sheriff  must,  before  the  1st  March,  pronounce  his  sentence 
Aocerdiog  to  the  verdicu  In  this  manner  the  fiar  prices  for 
each  crop  are  appointed  to  be  struck.  The  practice  also  of  as- 
ccrtaiDiog  the  prices  of  the  different  qualities  of  grain  was 
ordered  to  be  continued,  and  to  be  introduced  into  the  ceontiea 
where  it  bad  not  previonsly  been  observed.  These rsguktioDs, 
SK-in  uell  adapted  to  attain  the  olgect  in  view.  But  it  may 
Hill  bv  dottbicd  low  far  the  Court  of  Session  had  the  power 


to  enact  them.     In  many  counties  little  or  tto  i 

paid  to  the  act,  and  although  one  or  two  attenpte  have  been 

made  to  set  aside  the  fiars  ol  particular  oonntiea,  on  the  grenai 

that  they  were  erroneously  struck,  these  attompU  have  b«en  a»- 

succeisful. 

The  object  of  fixing  three  fiar  prices  of  each  kind  of  grain,  is 
to  distinguish  the  prices  of  the  different  qualitiee.  Bat  the 
method  practised  is  obviously  very  rude.  To  proceed  with 
any  degree  of  sccumc^,  the  q^uility  of  the  gram  ahoold  be 
ascertained  before  any  inquiry  is  made  about  the  pricr.  Bat 
instead  of  proceeding  in  this  way,  no  inquiry  whatever  ia  mads 
about  the  quality,  w  hich  is  inferred  solely  from  the  priee.  Now, 
were  the  prices  of  fpnlu  for  each  crop  perfectly  steady,  then 
would  be  no  great  objection  to  this  practice ;  but  aa  the  ■aarketi 
are  continually  fluctuating,  it  nuy,  and  indeed  must  bappea, 
that  the  prices  of  the  first  quality  of  grain  are  taken  into  com- 
putation to  fix  the  becond  or  third  fi^rs,  snd  the  prices  of  the 
worst  quality  to  fix  the  second  or  first.  Suppose,  fur  inatanoe, 
as  hsppened  last  year,  that  the  price  falls  from  October  uatil 
the  time  of  striking  the  fiars,  that  the  second  fiars  are  fixed  at 
60s.  for  wheat,  and  tbst  the  pricea  at  the  beginning  of  the  aesasa 
were  66s.,  64a.,  and  62s.  for  the  three  qnalitiea,  thea  the  third 
quality  of  grain  is  taken  into  computation  in  fixing  the  price  of 
the  first  quality,  because  it  is  sold  above  60s.  I^  oo  the  other 
hand,  the  price  of  grain  ri!«es  between  September  and  March, 
then  the  prices  of  the  first  quslity  of  grain  are  taken  into  oom- 
putation  in  fixing  the  fiars  of  the  third  quality.  Wbera  prices 
varv  much  between  harvest  and  the  striking  oC  the  fiara,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  Haddington  makes  the 
first  and  third  fiars  utterly  fictitious.  It  would  be  tedious  ta 
examine  the  mode  of  pioceeding  in  striking  the  fiara  in  other 
counties ;  hut  we  may  merely  point  out  the  discrepancies  that 
exist  among  the  different  returns  for  the  same  yesr,  which  can 
only  sritie  from  different  mocies  of  proceeding.  Thus  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  fisrs  of  the  county  of  Edinborgh 
would  be  higher  than  those  of  other  counties,  firom  the  greet 
consumption  of  grain  which  takes  plsce  in  the  capiul ;  aod  m 
point  of  lact,  the  prices  there  are  generally  higher  than  in  Had- 
dington, by  one  or  two  ahillings  a  quarter,  on  aceount  of  the 
expense  of  carrisge.  The  East  Lothian  farmers  therefore  asU  a 
great  part  of  their  cropa  in  Edinburgh,  merely  on  account  of 
the  higher  price,  nottvithsUnding  the  disUnce  they  must  bring 
their  grain.  Yet  the  Edinburgh  fiars  for  the  beat  grain  are 
generally  lower  than  those  of  En»t  Lothian  for  the  aecondL 
Thus  for  the  years  1827, 1828,  1829,  and  1830,  the  price  of  the 
beat  wheat  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  as  ascertained  by  the 
fiars,  is  46<.  8d.,  76b.,  52s.  7(1.  In  the  county  of  Haddington, 
the  aecond  fiars  for  these  years  were  48s.  lid.,  70s.  6d., 56s., 
59s.  lid.,  and  the  first  fiars  4h.  or  5s.  above  these  pricea. 
Wheat  of  aa  good  quality  in  ordinary  yeara  is  prodoeed  la  Fifii 
aa  in  East  Lothian,  yet  a  rental  of  600  quartera  of  wheat  ia  the 
former  county,  for  the  three  cropa  1828-1880,  would  have  pro- 
duced L.  650  less  than  an  equal  renul  in  the  latter  county,  con- 
verting the  wheat  into  money  at  the  highest  fiars  of  each  county. 
This  is  a  difference  of  15  per  cent.  In  some  counties  only  one 
fiar  price  for  each  kind  uf  grain  is  struck,  in  others  there  art 
two,  in  others  three.  In  some,  the  different  species  of  grain  ars 
distinguished  as  white  and  red  wheat,  Angua  and  potato  oata. 
In  the  county  of  Caithness,  four  species  of  oata  are  distiogviebcd. 
In  others  the  species  of  the  grsin  ia  disregarde«l,  but  the  place 
where  it  grows  makes  a  distinction.  Thus  in  Berwickshire  we 
have  the  Merse  grain  distinguished  from  Lammermuir;  ia 
Stirlingshire  and  Claokmananshire  we  have  Kcrse  barlev.  Dry- 
field  bailey,  and  Muir  barley;  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Kincar- 
dineshire  the  only  distinction  is,  **  with  or  without  fodder.*  As 
a  farther  source  of  confusion,  the  fiara  in  some  of  the  ooaaties 
are  set  down  in  Imperial  bushels ;  in  others  in  Imperial  quar<>> 
tera;  in  Berwickshire,  again,  the  qumtity  is  four  Imperial 
bu»hels.  In  Orkney,  the  sheriff  makes  his  return  by  the  Nor- 
wegian meil  and  the  malt  pundlar,  weights  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deniaens  of  the  suuih,  he  explains,  contain  respec- 
tively 177  lb.  12  ox.  and  1 16  lb.  7  ox.  We  presume  the  remote- 
ness of  the  worthy  sheriff's  jurisdiction  has  prevented  him  from 
learning  that  some  seven  years  ago  an  act  was  pasaed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  introducing  a  new  measure,  and  that  it  is 
part  of  h*is  duty  to  enforce  ti>e  provbions  of  that  act,  and  sot  ta 
give  an  example  of  its  violation  in  his  own  proceedinga. 

We  believe  that  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  every  one 
that  the  mode  of  atrikiog  the  fiars  calls  loudly  for  alteratioo ; 
but  if  farther  evidence  is  required,  it  will  only  be  neceasary  to 
refer  to  the  fiar  prices  of  grain  for  different  counties,  for  the 
same  year,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  difference  of  10  or  12  per 
cent  in  the  prices  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  grain  ie  by  no 
meana  uncommon.  Now,  this  is  a  serious  consideration  to 
many  individuals.    The  whole  stipends  of  the  paroehial  olorgy 
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are  now  inodifi«d  in  ^raio  ;  and  u  thett  ttipendt  tre  coorerted, 
ia  teroM  of  the  48  Geo.  III.  chap.  188,  at  the  higheft  tiars  of 
tbe  county  where  the  pariah  in  fituated,  it  will  be  found,  upon 
calculation,  that  of  t«ro  clerfytnifn  having  the  name  stipend  in 
victual,  there  will  be  a  di^renre  in  Mime  inatancet  of  2U  per 
cent-  A  clergyman  ia  on  this  account  obv!ouidy  in  a  much 
better  condition  when  there  are  three  fiara  atrnck  in  his  county 
than  when  there  is  only  one.  It  ia  very  usual  also,  to  stipulate 
fur  renu  in  grain,  the  conversion  into  money  taking  place  at 
the  highest  ftara.  This  is  now  become  a  common  practice  in 
Eaat  Lothian*  and  in  many  other  districts.  Now,  an  East 
Lothian  farmer,  who  pays  in  this  manner,  will  find  that  by  the 
mode  of  striking  the  Bars  in  that  county  he  pays  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  rent  more  than  he  oucht  to  do,  and  for  twenty  years* 
po— eaaioo  of  his  hrvOf  be  will  pay  twenty- two  yearsT  rent, 
xhe  di0erence  between  a  rent  paid  of  the  fiars  in  Eiast  Lothian 
and  Fife  ia  still  greater. 

In  order  to  pat  an  end  to  tbe  eonfitfioo  and  injustice  which 
•xisty  one  oniform  system  shoold  be  adopted  for  tl^e  whole  of 
Scotland.     Why  should  a  clergyman  in  one  county  receive  one- 
fifth  less  stipend  than  his  neighbour  in  the  adjoining  county, 
when  it  was  intended  by  awarding  both  the  same  quantity 
of  victual,  to  put  them  on  an  eooal  footing?      The  clergy 
nhoald  be  paid  aa  dearly  as  passible  alike  where  their  duties 
are   equal.      On  this  account,   aa  well  aa  for  several  other 
reaaons,    a   general    average  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,    of 
the    prices    of  grain,    should    be    annually  ascertained    and 
published.      By   this   general    average    the   clergy  ought   to 
be  paid.     It  i<  also  expedient  to  ascertain  the  average  price 
of  the  different  species,  varieties,  and  qualities  of  grain ;  bnt 
the  present  mode  is  highly  objectionable.     There  appears  to  be 
only  one  mode  of  proving  such  prices  accurately.     This  is  to 
dtstingvish  the  different  species  and  permanent  varieties  of 
grain,  aa  red  and  white  wheat,  barley  and  beer,  or  bigi^,  Angus 
and  k]4ack  oats,  and  making  an  average  for  each  species  and  va- 
riety ;  and  further,  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  the  grain  by  the 
weight.     It  is  well  known  that  the  great  test  of  the  value  of 
grain  is  it*  specific  gravity, — th«  part  which  yiehis  the  flour 
or  meal  being  mn^h  heavier  in  an  equal  bulk  than  the  husk 
or  skin.     Thus,  wheat  of  a  particular  species,  which  weighs 
64    Iba.    per    bushel,   is   worth  several   ahilliiigs   a-quarter 
more    than  wheat  of   the  same  species  which  weighs  only 
60  lbs.  per  bushel.      Unlen  the  weight  is   given  it  is  iiib* 
possible    to  ascertain,  without  samples,  the  value  of  grain 
of  different  years,  or  even  of  different  counties,  or,  what  is 
generally  of  more  importance,  the  prices  of  grain  in  England 
and  Scotland.     Of  what  value,  for  instance,  is  the  information 
that  wheat  sold  in  Mark  Lane  from  50s.  to  'lOs.  a-quarter,  or 
how  can  a  corn  merchant  send  grain  there  with  safety,  unless 
he  knows  what  ia  the  current  price  of  the  quility  of  grain  he 
has  on  hand  ?  The  mere  quantity,  by  measurement,  of  grain  is  so 
little  relied  on,  as  tbe  means  of  ascertaining  the  value,  that  it  it 
DOW  the  practice  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  in 
many  districU  of  England,  to  sell  not  by  the  measure,  but  by 
tbe  weight ;  and  undoubtedly  weight  ia,  in  this  instance,  a 
much  better  criterion  of  value  than  measure.    But  both  com- 
bined form  the  only  true  mode   of  fixing  the  value ;   fur  a 
quarter  of  wheat  which  weighs  4<96  lbs.  is  much  more  valuable 
toan  a  larger  measure  of  wheat  of  the  same  speciesi  which  is 
precisely  the  same  weight.     The  introduction  of  tbe  practice  of 

Jiorchasing  grain  by  weight,  however,  ia  leading  to  much  con- 
usion,  and  which  will  soon  put  an  end  to  all  the  benefit  ex> 
pected  from  the  equalization  of  weights  and  measures,  for  in 
etch  town  difiereni  weights  of  grain  are  selling  as  equivalent  to 
an  imperial  quarter.  '  This  ia  shown  by  the  folk>wing  table  :— 
Wheat.  Oats.  Barley, 

BirBiogham    •    .    4061b.    .    318  lb.    •    per  measure. 
Maochester      .    .     560        .960       •      .    480 
Obsgow  •     .     460        .     528        .  640 

Malton  .    .     560  (per  atone  of  14  lbs.)    448 

Wakefield         .     .     480  ditto  504 

These  weights  are  reckoned  a  quarter  in  the  di£kreot  towns. 
(Westminster  Review,  No.  SI,  |>.  70.)   If  this  aystem  ia  allow- 
ed to  become  general,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  say, 
withont  a  minute  calculation,  for  which  he  maw  not  always 
have  tbe  data,  what  ia  the  price  of  grain  in  a  different  part  of 
the  couDtry*    It  humbly  appears  to  us,  that  all  grain  should  be 
sold  by  the  imperial  quarter,  that  the  species  and  permanent 
varietifs  ahould  be  disunguished,  and  two  or  three  qualities  of 
esch  tpecies  distinguished  by  the  weight.     We  suggest  the  fi>I- 
lowio^  icale  for  the  ordinary  white  wheat:— 
Firtt  aualitw^  per  imperial  bnsbel,  6S  lbs.  and  upwards. 
Second  quau^,  per  ditto,  between  60  and  6S  Iba. 
Third  qualitgt  per  ditto,  60  lbs.,  and  under. 
If  we  had  a  liat  of  the  weights,  aa  wcU  M  of  the  priMi  of 


grain,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  it  would  have  been  most  valu- 
able in  shewing  the  effect  of  improvements  in  agriculture,  in 
ameliorating  the  quality  of  griio,  and  it  would  have  enabled  us 
to  judge  much  more  accurately,  than  we  can  do  at  pre^nt,  of 
the  prices  at  different  periods.  In  a  very  bad  year  we  would 
have  no  grain  of  the  first  quality,  in  a  very  good  year  little  or 
none  of  the  third.  We  would  thus  see,  at  a  single  glmce  of 
the  table  of  averai^e  prices,  the  nature  of  the  scasoos,  in  as  far 
as  erain  was  concerned. ' 

The  grain  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  exceeds,  in 
value,  one  hundred  millions  annually.  In  1818,  we  paid  more 
than  ten  millions  to  foreigners  for  grain,  and  the  suiiu  paid  dur- 
ing the  last  year  probably  exceed  seven  millions.  It  is  surely  of 
some  consequence  to  asoertain,  with  some  degree  of  accuracyt 
the  price  of  a  commodity,  on  which  we  expend  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  of  the  value  of  tbe  total  annaal  produce  of  the  country.  It 
is  justly  considered  an  object  of  importance  to  observe  and  re- 
gister, m  every  part  of  the  country,  the  daily  and  annual  fall 
of  rain,  even  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  osdUations 
of  the  barometer  have  been  ascertained,  for  every  day,  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  they  have  even  been  observed  for  every  hour  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth.  The  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  temper* 
ature  of  many  parts  of  the  country  is  known  with  the  utiaaat 
accuracy,  and  the  information  ia  carefully  recorded,  and  quickly 
published.  These  observations  have  properiy  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  learned  societies,  and  of  ingenious  individuals ;  and  it 
would  be  disgraceful  not  toH)e  acquainted  with  the  physical 
condition  of  our  country.  But  is  it  not  shameful,  that  no  at* 
tempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  grain  with  pre- 
cision ?  It  is  an  obieet  surely  as  important,  even  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  the  measuring  the  quantity  of  raio,  the  ob« 
serving  of  the  oscillations  of  the  barometer,  or  the  recording  of 
the  variations  of  the  thermometer,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  the  sciences  of  political  economy  and  agriculture. 
Besides,  until  the  average  prices  of  grain  are  more  accurately 
fixed,  the  merchant  must  carry  on  his  speculations,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  dark ;  the  landed  proprietors,  the  cler||y,  and 
the  tenantry,  must  be  continually  exposed  to  iujustice  in  their 
paymenu  and  receipts,  and  the  duties  oo  gram,  which  often 
virtually  prohibit  its  importation,  cannot  he  properiy^ascertained* 

The  Good  Old  TitfES.^The  celebrated  patriot,' 
Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  drawi  the  following  pic- 
ture of  Scotland  in  the  year  1698 — ^from  which  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  King  James 
composed  a  ballad  on  <<  the  Gaberlun^Je  Man,**  for  the 
beggars  were  anciently  a  very  fbrmidaole  race.  "  There 
are  at  this  day  in  ScotLind,**  says  Fletcher,  «  (besides 
a  great  many  poor  fiunilles  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  Church  boxes,  with  others,  who  by  living  upon 
bad  food  foil  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people  begging  from  door  to  door.  And  though  the 
numlM^r  of  them  be  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by 
reason  of  this  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have 
been  about  one  htmdred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds^  who 
have  lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature.**  These 
free-and-easy  denizens  of  the  soil  appear  to  liave  occasion- 
ally held  a  sort  of  wild  saturnalia :— "  In  years  of  plenty,  | 
continues  our  author,  '*  many  thousands  of  the*;}  meet 
together  in  the  mountains,'  where  they  feast  and  riot  for 
many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  and  burials, 
and  at  other  the  like  public  oceasions,  they  are  to  be  seeo^ 
both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blasphem- 
ing^ and  fighting  together.**  As  a  remedy  to  this  gieat  mis- 
chief, Fletcher  proposes,  **  that  every  man  of  a  cerUin  estate 
in  the  nation  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  proportionabl 
number  of  those  vagabonds,  and  either  employ  them  in 
hedging  and  ditching  his  grounds,  or  any  other  sort  of 
work  in  town  or  country."  And  for  example  and  terror  of 
these  formidable  «  vagabonds,**  he  gravely  adds— <'  Three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  most  notorious  of  those  villains  which 
we  call  Jockeys  might  be  presented  by  the  government  to 
the  state  of  Venice,  to  serve  in  their  gallies  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Christendom."  This  was  certainly  a  radica  I 
reform.  On  perusing  the  above  extracts,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  which  our  happy  coun- 
try now  presents — her  population  virtuous  and  industriotK, 
excelling  in  all  the  arts^  and  her  remotest  wilds  penetrated 
by  that  civiUmtion  and  oonuaerce  which  have  ever  been 
the  paT«ati  of  freedom,  peace,  and  plenty.  ^ 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


A  LATE  SWISS  ADVENTURE. 

(Far  the  Schoolmaster,  J 
My  friend  pointed  out  the  scene  of  an  adyenture  of  one 
of  his  friends,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  The 
Swiss  are  essentially  mountain  climbers ;  armed  with  a  long 
pole,  they  dart  off  wherever  the  thought  strikes  them,  to 
climb  some  point  which  they  pcrcciTC,  fifty  miles  off,  tower- 
ing into 'the  third  heavens.  Of  these,  Mr.  Hntsler  Is  one  of 
the  most  adventurous.  A  few  years  ago  he  started  from 
Zurich  to  climb  the  Titles,  and  re:!olved  to  take  the  nearest 
ivsy  to  it,  crossing  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  going  over 
the  mountains  of  Unterwalden  in  a  direction  never  before 
attempted.  He  had  a  friend  with  him ;  and  on  getting  to 
Unterwalden,  he  engaged  two  guides,  who  engaged  to  con* 
duct  them  to  the  top  of  tlie  mountain  opposite  the  Titles ; 
but  when  they  got  there^  they  found  that  there  was  a  preci- 
pice of  nearly  2000  feet  to  descend  before  the  foot  6{  their 
object  eould  be  obtained.  One  of  the  guides  refused  to  go 
on.  The  other,  a  young  man  of  great  strength  and  despe- 
rate  courage,  made  the  attempt  to  descend,  and  returned  to 
fay  that  he  thought  he  could  get  down ;  but  if  they  wished  to 
follow  him,  they  must  have  good  heads.  After  a  consulta- 
tion of  some  time,  they  determined  all  four  to  make  the 
attempt  The  young  man  followed,  led  by  his  dog,  an  ani- 
mal which  was  renowned  for  its  skill  in  descending  and 
mounting  ^e  most  difficult  passes,  and  by  the  other  guide 
and  the  amateurs.  When  he  had  got  600  feet  down,  the 
fii-st  guide  stopped,  as  did  they  all ;  for  they  had  been  la. 
bouring  with  the  most  painful  exertions  to  descend  from 
one  ledge  of  rock,  a  few  inches  wide,  to  another,  until  now 
nothing  appeared  below  but  one  enormous  precipice,  nearly 
perpendicular,  of  1500  &et.  After  a  short  pause,' and  see- 
ing the  impossibility  of  retracing  their  steps,  they  braced 
their  foiling  courage,  and  addressed  themselves  anew  to  the 
task.  Their  young  guide  appeared  more  like  a  chamois 
than  a  man — hanging  occasionally  by  the  fingers,  and  sup- 
porting himself  on  points  of  rock  not  half  the  bi-eadth  of 
his  shoe ;  and  he  shortly  left  his  friends  greatly  behind. 
They  heard  the  dog  occasionally  whining,  as  if  in  distress ; 
but  stiirthey  toiled  on,  until  they  gotabout^half  way  down, 
when  they  heard  a  rustling  noise,  joined  to  the  groans  of 
the  poor  dog,  who  had  lost  his  footing,  and  was  now  scram- 
bling to  regain  it;  but  in  vain — down,  down  he  went, 
strugi^ing  hard  for  life,  while  they  eyed  him  iu  mute  de- 
spair. At  length,  a  long-continued  ;howl  told  them  he  had 
cleared  the  rock,  and  was  descending  through  the  air;  they 
watched  his  long  descent,  until  the  hollow  sound  of  a  body 
falling  at^an  immense  distance  below,  told  them  all  was 
over.  When  they  turned  their  eyes  on  each  other,  they 
saw  despair  and  death  iu  each  pale  countenance ;  and  for  a 
moment  hope  forsook  them.  They  had  a  thousand  feet  of 
precipice  below  them,  and  an  equal  distance  above ;  their 
Strength  and  courage  were  exhausted,  'and  they  appeared  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  life.  The  young  guide  was  the  first  to 
recover ;  he  groaned  for  the  loss  of  his  &ithful  dog,  and  set 
off  doMm  the  rocks  with  a  ^peed  and  desperation  which  set 
death  and  peril  at  defiance.  They  looked  on,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  him  follow  the  course  of  his  ^ithfol 
friend ;  but,  to  their  astonishmeBt,  they  saw  him  in  a  short 
time  seated  beside  the  poor  animal  on  the  slope  below. 
This  renewed  hope  within,  them ;  and  again  they  started ; 
and,  after  incredible  dangers  and  difficulties,  they  all  got 
miely  down,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  escape. 
Aa  old  guide  came  up  from  the  other  side^  and  bitterly  re- 
proached ^e  young  one  for  his  temerity,  af^nuring  him  of 
treachery  and  murdei^  as  no  one  who  regarded  the  life  of 
himaelf,  or  others,  would  attempt  such  a  predplce.    The 


young  one  listened  iu  gloomy  siknoe,  took  up  the  desd  4p^ 
tied  him  across  his  shoulders,  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  tke 
old  one,  took  liis  way  up  the  very  path  he  bad  < 
and  they  saw  him  reach  the  top  in  safety. 


(CA. 


THE  SWISS  GIRL. 

How  hleat 

The  Helvetian  girl,  who  daily  bravee. 
In  her  light  skiff,  the  tossing  waves, 
And  quits  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Only  to  climb  the  nigged  steep  I 
Say  whence  that  modulated  shout  P 
From  wood-nymph  of  Diana*s  thnmi;  ? 
Or  does  the  greeting  to  a  rout 
Of  giddy  Bacchanals  belong  P 
Jubilant  outcry ! — rock  and  glade 
Besounded — ^but  the  voice  obey'd 
The  voice  of  an  Helvetian  maid. 

Her  beauty  dazzles  the  thick  wood  ; 
Her  couiBge  animates  the  flood ; 
Her  step  the  elastic  greensward  meets;. 
Returning  unreluctant  sweets; 
The  mountains  (as  ye  heard)  rejoloe 
Aloud,  saluted  by  her  voice  I 
Blythe  Paragon  of  Alpine  grace, 
Be  as  thou  art ;  for  through  thy  veins 
The  blood  of  heroes  ruus  its  race  I 

WoEDswovra. 

THE  BOAR  SONO. 
Bring  me  the  hunter's  goblet  deep ; 

It  holds  a  flask  and  more  :— 
Bat  a  single  auaff  shall  drain  it  off, 

To  pledge  the  mighty  Boar ! 
For  to- morrow's  field  this  enp  of  the  Bhine 

Thy  prowess  shall  restore : 
Oh !  never  should  less  than  a  flask  be  thine. 
To  pledge  the  mightv  Boar ! 
)— A  flask  of  wine  from  the  sonny  Khio^ 
To  pledge  the  ftighty  Boar ! 
We  have  not  chased  the  coward  fox. 

Nor  slain  the  feeble  hare  :— 
A  noble  prey  was  our'*  to-day, 

When  the  wild  twine  left  hit  lair. 
He  fell  not  by  rifle,  he  fell  not  by  hound. 

Nor  by  six-foot  spear  he  fell  :— 
'Twat  the  hunter*«  glaive  that  dealt  hia  wound  ; 
Be  the  hunter's  song  his  knell ! 
(Cftorti*.)— Hia  pledge  be  the  wine  of  the  sonny  %ine, 
Aod  the  hanter*s  song  his  knell ! 
Peril  u  on  the  antlered  brow, 
While  lowered  for  the  fray  : 
And  steady  the  hand  that  guides  the  brand* 

When  it  strikes  the  stsg  at  bay.     ^ 
And  the  villain  wolf  has  a  sharp  white  &og. 

When  he  turns  on  the  woodman's  edge  ; 
Bot  we  honour  not  his  dying  pang, 
Nor  give  him  the  goblet's  pledge. 
(CAortis.) — No  flask  of  wine  from  the  sunny  Rhiae» 
To  wolf  or  stag  we  pledge ! 
Nor  stalwart  arm,  nor  sted£ut  heart* 

Are  ever  needed  more 
Than  when  hunters  kned,  with  levelled  ateel. 

To  receive  the  rjithinf  Boac    . 
'Tis  thus  the  serf  should  erook  the  knee 

Across  his  Tyrant's  path  ; 
Bending  bis  brow  in  moekery. 
And  pointing  his  sword  in  wrath. 
(C&ortcs.)— Then  fill  the  wine  from  the  sonny  Rhine, 
To  pledge  the  freeman's  wrath ! 
Speed  now !  The  hunter's  feast  array  I 

Brin^  on  the  vanquished  Boar ! 
With  vine  leaves  spread  hit  grisly  head. 

The  king  of  the  chase  before ! 
To  Aim — he  slew  the  fierce  wild  swine — 

One  princely  eup  we  pour ; 
And  a  secoad  from  the  svony  Rhine, 
We  iiledge  te  that  mighty  Boar  1 
(Cftomt.)— A  flask  of  wine  from  the  sanny  Rhin^^ 
We  pledge  to  that  mighty  Bw!xTC 
TmCs  Magamue.  ^ 
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THJB  WOBY-T3BIAEB. 

TftE  TWO  SCOTCH  WILLIAMS.* 

Br  MHS.   JOHKSTOKE. 

SoacE  eyenings  passed,  in  which  the  Stories  told  around 
TKe  Round  Table  were  more  profitable  than  generally  aU 
tractive  to  part  of  the  jurenile  aadieneCk    They  wew  storicf 
fWMB  Ancient  Indian  and  Egyptian  Hiatory— of  pyramids 
aaad  pacodaa,  and  of  timet  and  people^  whose  custom^  and 
w^boae  Tery  existence  as  natioas,  is  long^  since  past,  and  al- 
KMumt  fcnrgottCQ ;  and  when  tiia  ballot  ftU  on  the  Scottish 
Boy,  Korman  Gordon,  there  was  gmeiml  satitfhotion ;  for 
tfcey  anticipated  a  Tale  of  «  The  North  Coontrle,*  a  wild 
legend  of  ghost,  orfiiy,  of  Lowland  fiuth  and  coorsge,  or  of 
Highland  chiralry  and  clanship.    The  young  Scot  earnestly 
TirhlspeTed  Mrs.  Herbert,  whose  gentle  manners  and  mater- 
nal kindness  had  inspired  him  with  confidence.  Which  sur^ 
mounted  his  natural  and  national  bashfhlness.    Her  smiles 
and  whispere  of  approbation,  gave  him  courage  to  proceed, 

\irliich  he  did  unceremoniously  as  follows  i 

**  To  be  sure,  Miss  Sophy,  I  could  tsU  of  ghosts  and 
kelpies,  and  the  Linn  of  Dee,  and  a  hundred  places  ;  hut  I 
wnn*t.  My  story  shall  be  of  iisv,  and  if  you  shonldn^t 
like  it)  U  doss  not  take  long  a-teUinf ;  or  rather  I  shall 
nad  it,  lilce  the  lazy  preachers  in  my  country,  who^fimcy 
it  better  to  read  tkan  make  the  prose  Mt.  My  tale  was 
written  out  for  me  by  my  first  tutoress,  my  Aunt  Mary, 
who  was  as  good  an  aunt  as  your  aunt  Gibbons,  Miss 
Fanny  ;  though  instead  of  Westminister  she  li?ed  in  Old 
Aberdeen.'* 

The  boy  was  told  that  no  apology  was  necessary  for  the 
tin,  of  reading ;  and  he  produced  his  UtUe  MS.  book,  prc- 
&cing  his  lecture  by  these  words  : — «  Ladies  and  GenUe- 
men  of  The  Round  Table,  you  are  to  know  that  my  poor 
country.  Old  Scotland,  still  not  wealthy,  was,  in  the  higher 
and  inland  districts,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, yery  poor  indeed.  Any  one  of  you  would  have  laughed 
to  see  the  miserable,  black,  long  cottages,  in  which  those 
who  called  ^Ihemstlyes,  thought  themaelyes^  felt  themselves 
Sfentimen,  lived  at  that  time  t-and  now  I  read." 
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lo  one  of  the  most  sterile^  moorland  parishes,  a  region 
•f  heather  and  moss,  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale^ 
lived  an  honest,  poor  couple^  who,  among  several  children, 
had  a  son,  named  William,  a  lively,  inteUigent,  and  active 
boy,  whom  his  mother  loved,  and  the  neighbours  liked. 
When  William  had  been  at  school  for  about  five  years, 
though  occasionally  away  at  herding,  at  peats,  or  harvest 
work,  his  parents,  having  other  children  to  educate,  began 
to  grudge  the  expenses  of  William's  learning,  for  what 
with  one  branch  and  another,  he  cost  them  nearly  two  shil- 
lings a  quarter.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  schoolmaster's 
conscience  compelled  him,  about  this  time,  to  declare,  that 
he  could  do  no  more  for  William.  He  was  Dwt  of  the 
school,  read  Horace  well,  and  Homer  tolerabIy>  and  his 
penmanship ,  was  a  marvel  in  the  Upper  Ward, — ^ivhich, 
however,  was  not  saying  much.  It  would  be  a  shame,  and 
a  nn,  to  consign  audi  bright  parts  and  high  rlawifal  at- 
takiments  to  the  p]ougli4alL  WiUjiam's  parents  wece  very 
willing  to  heUeve  this ;  and  as  an  opportunity  ofierad  to 
plscihim  aa  an  apprentice  with  a  small  sniyeon  ^Kithecary, 
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a  firiend  of  the  schoolmaster's,  in  the  dty  of  Glai^w^  hi« 
.whole  kindred  made  a  push  to  raise  the  sopplies  necMsary 
to  make  «  WilKe  a  doctor."  One  aunt  gave  a  pair  of  homa* 
knit  hose  perhaps  i  and  a  grand-<iame  a  coarse  linen  shirt 
or  two,  with  a  better  one  for  Sundays;  for  every  grand* 
dame  and  matron  had,  in  those  simple  day%  her  household 
•toTM  of  linen*  Tha  old  dieea  clouted  for  common  wear, 
a  new  pair  in  the  chest,  four  days  of  the  pariah  tailor,  wh% 
with  his  apprsntioe,  worked  in  all  the  cottaffes  and  farm 
houses  at  sixpence  a-day,  completed  the  efuipment  of  oar 
hero ;  the  tailor  displaying  soma  extra  fionrisiies  on  the 
rude  staple  of  William's  Uue  coat,  aahis  haadywork  might 
haply  be  seen  in  so  magnificent  a  place  as  the  CanAsrigga 
of  Glasgow.  His  entire  equipment  cost  the  fomily  L.1,  8b.  f 
but  it  is  not  every  day  a  son  is  launched  into  llfo,  aad  they 
were  detennined  to  do  it  respectably;  And  now  the  rainy 
November  morning  was  come  when  William,  moonted  be* 
hind  his  father,  set  out  for  the  capital  of  the  Weal,  boya 
and  girls  shouting  good  wishes  after  him  ftom  tiie  aehool. 
house  green,  and  maids  and  matrons  bestowing  solemn 
blessings  on  ^  blithe  WiHie"  as  he  rode  past. 

Behold  him  now  established  with  the  identioal  widow, 
who,  twelve  years  before,  had  entertained  the  sAoolmaster, 
when  he  attended  the  University,  at  a  pension  of  fonr  shil- 
lings per  week ;  but  Willie,  as  a  boy,  was  recdvad  at  a 
more  reasonable  rate.  His  board  was  two  shttthigB  and 
sixpence,  of  which  his  master  was  to  pay  one-hall  Hia 
mother's  share  was  to  be  paid  in  rural  produce,  for  thoagk 
neither  butter  nor  meat  were  very  plentiful  in  the  Uppei 
Ward,  money  was  sHll  more  scarce.  William's  heart  had 
never  sunk,  till  next  morning  that  his  fother,  having  first 
shared  his  porridge  and  butter-milk,  returned  thanks  after 
their  meal,  in  what  appeared  an  earnest  prayer  for  the 
preservation  of  his  boy  amid  the  snares  and  temptations  of 
life^  and  for  a  blessing  upon  him. 

^  And  mind  ye,  Willie,  to  be  eident  and  diligient  in  your 
calling;  do  your  maater's  biddin' ;  and  aboon  a'mind  that 
ye  have  a  higher  Master,  whose  will  we  maun  a'  strire  to 
fulfil,  if  we  would  do  weel  either  here  or  hereafter.  And 
now,  my  bairn,  mind  that  if  ye  do  not  do  weal,  there's  anf 
at  hame,  owre  yonder,  already  thinkin*  lang  to  bear  •*  j% 
whoae  very  heart  ye'U  break.  Bat,  why  forsaa  tU  P-^M 
the  Lord's  keeping  I  commend  ye,  and  part  in  peace." 

Our  William  would  have  said  something  to  comfort  and 
re-assure  his  father;  but  excellent  and  ready  as  waa  tiia 
natural  address  of  the  bright  and  intelligent  boy,  he  conkl 
not  at  this  time  articulate  one  word. 

Five  years,  five  busy,  short,  bright  years,  passed  over 
young  William,  every  hour  improved,  and  employed  either 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  in  at- 
tending his  master's  shop  and  patients,  or  in  some  way  for- 
warding  his  general  education.  The  eadgtr  from  hia 
parish,  who  weekly  visited  the  Tron — now  termed  the 
BoMoar  I  believe— to  dispose  of  his  gathered  load  of  eggs 
and  butler,  waa  the  general  madium  of  intercourse  between 
WUUam  and  hia  fomiiy^  and  the  bearer  of  hia  mended 
hose  and  dean  Unen,  and  of  thoaa  little  gifta  with  which 
the  country  matron  propitiated  the  widow  who  waa  in 
place  of  a  mother  to  her  boy.  Btan  one  year's  reaidenoa 
in  a  city,  which,  though  an  emporftnm  of  taada.  Is  also  tha 
aeat  of  a  University,  nsade  a  giaat  dnnga  on  WUUaas. 
When  he  visited  the  Upper  Ward  in  tiie  third  year  of  hk 
apprenticeship,  hif  friends  had  some  reasflni  to  be  pmidof 
digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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«  TlM  Doctor.'*  These  important  years  had  made  a  still 
greater  change  on  the  inner  than  the  outward  William. 
Frugality,  diligence,  and  the  love  of  study,  had  already 
gained  him  distinction.  His  employer  rained  him  accord- 
ing  to  his  merits,  and  afforded  him  every  proper  indul- 
gence in  pursuing  his  studies.  He  was  now  remarked  for 
the  frankness  and  civility  of  his  manners,  and  known  to 
iome  of  the  Professors,  who  occasionally  called  in  at  his 
master's  shop.  They  recommended  him  to  pupils ;  and, 
by  teaching  what  he  knew,  William  acquired  the  means 
of  learning  more.  He  was  able  to  attend  some  of  the  lec- 
tures of  the  CoUege,  and,  by  the  time  his  apprenticeship 
was  concluded,  his  character  for  steadiness  §nd  ability,  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  he  pretended  to  know,  were  so 
well  confirmed,  that  he  readily  obtained  the  appointment 
of  surgeon  in  a  merchant  ship  trading  to  the  West  Indies. 
His  relations  now  thought  his  fortune  made.  William  was 
not  quite  of  this  opinion  :  but  he  said  he  had  got  all  he 
yet  deserved,— he  must  be  qualified  for  more  before  he  got 
it  In  this  situation  our  William  mad6  several  voyages, 
and  enlarged  bis  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  as  well 
aa.of  his  profession.  But  he  saw  that  this  was  not  the 
plMt  for  kaproveraent :  and  though  his  appointments  were 
more  IncnvUve  than  could  be  hoped  for  in  his  own  poor 
country,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  hu  native  district  as  a  rural 
practitioner.  He  had  saved  in  his  voyages  nearly  thirty 
pounds ;  so  before  settling  down  for  life  he  resolved  to  en- 
large his  acquaintance  with  that  science  in  which  it  was 
his  chief  ambition  to  excel,  by  a  winter*s  attendance  on  the 
nMMJiriil  lecturers  of  Edinburgh ; — some  accounts  say  Glas- 
gow, and  that  it  was  not  until  a  later  period  he  was  able  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  the  Edinburgh  schools.  To 
chemistry,  in  particular,  a  science  then  comparatively  in  its 
infency,  he  zealously  devoted  himsolf ;  and  the  most  of  his 
West  Indian  savings  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  small 
apparatus,  which  he  brought  to  the  country,  his  chief  posses- 
'  sion,  after  a  selection  of  medical  books,  and  a  few  of  general 
literature.  Even  thus  early  William  began  to  study  accuracy 
and  elegance  in  style,  and  to  extend  his  classic  knowledge. 
Imagine,  now,  the  pride  of  William's  rustic  relations, 
when  he  settled  at  the  village  of  Kirk  of  Shotts,  under  the 
sonorous  title  of  *<  The  Doctor,** — for  which  he  was  entirely 
indebted  to  the  kindness  and  respect  of  his  compatriots. 
Fixed  in  the  centre  of  this  bleak  moorland  district,  then  pro- 
verbial, even  in  Scotland,  for  its  poverty,  our  William  now 
began  to  draw  teeth  for  a  groat  each,  to  bleed  on  the  samo 
terms,  and  sell  medicine  from  his  small  store  in  penny- 
woiths.  To  patients  whom  he  visited  all  over  that  region, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  every  direction,  his  most  lucra- 
tive visits  might  bring  from  Is.  to  Is.  Cd. ;  while  three- 
fourths  of  them  proved,  like  virtue,  their  own  reward. 

William  was  now  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His  repu- 
tation was  gradually  increasing ;  so  were  his  practice  and 
his  fees.  He  had  performed  some  notable  operations  in 
surgery.  The  cures  he  had  accompHshed  were  best  known 
to  himself,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  boast,  not  more  from 
modesty  and  delicacy  towards  <<  the  Old  Doctor,**  than  con. 
sciousness  of  how  much  he  wanted  of  diat  perfection  of 
which  his  proHession  was  capable.  About  this  time,  as  the 
season  was  Iklting  into  winter,  and  his  ibot-jonmeys  were 
long,  and  so  fotigving,  tliat,  on  returning  home  to  his  cot- 
tage, he  was  unable  to  pursue  his  studies,  our  William 
reaolved.-to  buy  hloiself  a  horse,  at  Hamilton  Pair.  None 
of  yonr  «  bits  ^f  blood,**  nor  in  any  way  remarkable  for 
•ynwkatry,  or  any  fine  point  whatever,  but  some  hardy 
bruts  of  a  serviceable  country  nafff  which  would  bear  him 


over  the  hills  and  holts  of  Lanarkshire^  and  bo  fittv  thsa 
Eclipse  himself  for  traversing  those  wide-apread  vegim 
where  a  good  share  of  William*s  practice  lay  4  £»"  hnr 
mines  were  now  opening,  and  population  gathering.  At 
Hamilton  Fair,  as  William  wished  to  see  some  frloid  ia 
that  neighbourhood,  the  purchase  was  completed,  and  I 
think  the  beast  cost  the  young  doctor  L.3,  15s.,  a  rather 
smart  price  in  those  days ;  but  there  was  a  bridle  to  besi, 
and,  borrowing  a  saddle,  William,  on  his  rstum,  canierei 
over  Bothwell  Brig  on  his  own  horse,  with  no  meui  satis- 
faction. The  minister  of  a  parish,  about  seven  milea  oi, 
had  also  been  attending  Hamilton  Fair  on  some  bosnesis 
and  was  now  jogging  on  before  William.  In  those  da|s 
mounted  travellers  were  not  so  numerous  in  Lanarkahireas 
to  make  introduction  a  difficult  matter ;  and,  besides,  Mr. 
Johnston,  being  of  the  number  of  William's  elders  and  bet- 
ters, had  a  right  to  address  him  on  his  own  terms.  Tks 
minister  was  a  very  good  man  :  he  knew  his  beadle's  chiU 
was  iU  at  home  of  the  small-pox ;  and  thus  it  turned  out 
that  the  young  surgeon  of  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  was  invited  to 
halt  at  thf  Maase.  In  those  days  this  could  imply  nothing 
less  than  dinner  and  a  bed.  This  last  civility  <'  The  Doc- 
tor" was  resolved,  in  his  own  mind,  not  to  accept ;  but  it 
was  well  he  had  not  mentioned  his  intention,  for  before  the 
dinner  or  early  supper  served  up  to  them  was  half  ended, 
he  began  to  think  that  the  Minister*s  small  parlour  afibrdei 
a  fully  pleasanter  prospect  than  the  fairest  on  that  night  In 
the  whole  foir  vale  of  Clyde.  The  Minister's  daughter  had 
lately  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  Glasgow,  which  she  had 
made  to  complete  her  education  or  finish  her  manners ;  and 
though  there  was  no  sign  about  Miss  Johnston  of  having 
forgotten  the  Mansc^  its  duties,  and  homely  pleasures,  she 
possessed  an  air  of  ease  and  refinement,  and  a  degree  of 
spiiit,  intelligence,  and  cultivation,  which  William  was 
not  accustomed  to  meet  with  every  day  even  in  the  best 
"  Ha-housea**  of  the  Upper  Ward.  He  accordingly  agresd 
to  spend  the  night  where  he  was,  engaged  the  minister  at 
the  canonical  game  of  draughts,  was  beaten  and  rebeaten — 
and  being  declared  stupid,  was  set  ddwn  with  Bell,*'  as  a 
fitter  match,  while  her  reverend  papa  went  forth  to  com- 
mune with  one  of  his  elders.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  William's  acquaintance  with  an  amiable  young  woman, 
whom,  as  their  intimacy  inproved,  he  daily  more  and  more 
admired.  Nor  did  she  appear  insensible  to  his  merits,  even 
when  the  whole  district  declared  that  it  would  be  but  a 
very  poor  marriage  for  Miss  Johnston,  as,  besides  her  claims 
of  rank,  station,  and  accomplishments,  she  posMssed,  in 
right  of  her  mother,  a  fortune  of  six  hundred  merks,  or 
L.400  sterling.  I  believe  our  William  thought  not  much 
about  marriage ;  nor  did  he  speak  of  it  at  all,  even  when 
joked  by  his  fair  patients  on  the  subject ;  for,  though  now 
mounted,  you  are  not  to  suppose  his  toils  were  at  an  end,  or 
that  he  was  become  a  dashing  surgeon,  comfortably  endowed 
with  fees.  Very  far  from  it.  His  meals  were  still  as 
homely  as  those  of  the  peasantry  about  him ;  and,  save  for 
his  books  and  chemical  apparatus,  there  was  little  to  dis- 
tinguish his  dwelling  from  their  cottages.  In  his  appear, 
ance  there  might  be  more  attention  to  neatness  and  clean- 
liness ;  but  his  dress  was  scarcely  so  good  as  the  Sunday 
garb  of  the  small  lairds*  sons.  Neither  his  slender  nieani^ 
his  tastes,  nor  his  prospects,  allowed  of  any  extravagance* 
At  markets,  to  which  ha  was  often  professionally  led,  ths 
young  Doctor  passed  for  a  scrub  ,•  for,  instead  of  a  carouat 
with  the  bctttr  sort  pfformen^  which  the  habits  of  the  agt 
sanctioned,  he  mounted  and  galloped  home,  groomed  and 
suppered  his  own  steed,  and  trimmed  his  lamp  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  few  hours  of  quiet  study,— that  is,  if  ever  a 
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mmtefmrfetm  caa  pTtMailM  himBdf  one  nigbt  of  ^uiet. 
TlMi%  the  only  tifierenot  between  Wm  and  the  eons  of  the 
tenen,  wiio  Uihonred  in  their  own  fields,  was  the,lmmea- 
nnbb  one  of  knowledge,  honriy  increasing,  activity  of  in- 
teUflct,  and  soperior  deticacy  and  propriety  of  manners, 
which  naturally  flow  from  the  cultiTation  of  litemy  taste. 

Ib  the  coarse  of  the  next  season,  tiie  yonng  Doctor's 
asf  might  be  seen  fastened  to  the  door4atdi  of  many  a  Hall- 
house,  and  eren  posted  near  the  dwelling  of  a  laird  or  two 
m  the  Upper  Ward.  No  one  partekes  more  frequently  of 
mnd  hospitality  than  that  iU-paid/a^,  the  country  surgeon 
of  Scotland,  travel-worn  or  belated  in  his  attendance  at  the 
cooch  of  some  miserable  and  poverty-stricken  sufferer, — 
■or  does  any  one  half  so  well  deserve  the  attentions  of  hos- 
pUlity.  Many  a  night  must  he  be  knocked  up  to  ride  a 
dozen  miles  in  storm  and  darkness,  to  attend  a  poor  sufferer 
til  the  night,  and  then  return  home  to  his  breakfast. 

In  this  plain  hardy  fashion,  did  our  William  live  for 
aboot  three  years,  working  hard,  and' recreating  himself 
wHh  study,  doing  good  to  many,  and  rising  in  fhvour  with 
an,  when  an  accident  occurred  which  some  will  call  fortn- 
nate  ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  rashly  so  to  name  vrhat  to  an 
ofdinary  man  could  have  been  attended  with  no  advantage 
whatever,  nor  to  any  man,  exc^t  one  who,  like  our  WU- 
ijmwn^  was  prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  diligent  acquisition, 
to  profit  by  the  good  fortune  cast  in  his  way.  Had  be  bewi 
like  ninety^ne  youths  out  of  a  hundred,  into^his  way  it 
had  never  fallen.  William's  reputation  had  now  travelled 
far  abroad,  and  had  even  descended  to  the  rich  and  more 
populous  valley  of  the  Under  Ward.  He  had  been  heard 
of  at  Lanark,  was  personally  known  at  Dalser^  and  named 
with  respect  even  so  far  off  as  Hamilton,  as  an  ingenious, 
active,  steady,  obliging,  young  fellow,  who,  some  of  the 
«  auld  wives"  began  to  allow,  was  skUly  for  his  years,  and 
who,  every  body  said,  «  would  get  on."  This  wa^  indeed, 
the  unfailing  impression  of  every  one  whose  opinion  was 
wortb  minding,  received  fiom  his  steady  character,  his  frank 
manners,  and  agreeable  conversation.  There  was  the  air, 
the  earnest  of  success  about  him.  He  was  felt  to  be  a  man 
who  must  rise— who  must,  by  the  force  of  a  natural  law, 
make  his  way  around  and  upwards  :  but  who  among  them 
an,  and  who  less  than  himself,  could  have  guessed  how  high 
in  name,  how  eminent  in  science  and  in  station,  our  WU- 
liam  was  destined  to  become!— I  ought  to  say  was  to  make 
himself,  for  he  was  the  subject  of  no  miracle.  But  I  must 
come  to  William's  first  great  adventure.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  of  that  period 

«  O,  I  guess  it  all  now,"  cried  Sophia  Herbert. 

«  The  Duke  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  I  daresay,  on 
these  moors,  broke  his  collar  bone,  and  WiUiam  was  caUed 
in,  and  cured  him,  and  his  Grace  took  charge  of  the  Doc 
tsf^s  iortnne. 

«Qntte  wrong,  Miss  Sophia."  returned  the  reader  ;  «  His 
Gncedid  not  give  him  one  sixpence.    The  Duke  of  that 


«  Of  «iat  time  !"  exclaimed  Sophia,  «  That  Duke  must 
li«v«  ben  Jewiie  Dean's  Dnke-our  Duke-that  we  all 

«  And  so  he  wH.*n*W~id  Mrs.  Herbert;  "audit 
biao«t  agrewbte-to  ihU  in  with  an  old  friend  on  the  moors 
of  LanarkA!re»  when  we  least  expect  it;  especlaUy  with 
OM  fkutA,  gotfdJrtarted  Scotch  nobleman,  known  to  us  as 
the  friend  of  Jeairfe  D«ans ;  but  yow  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Che  Scotch  Wllfiams  are  no  fictitious  beiuga— tt»ey 


Thistnfbrmatkm  oidy  wliettad  the  cnrioattr  * 
drde,  and  Norman  was  urged  to  proceed—. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  of  that  time  was  a  man  of  greater 
scientific  attainments  than  many  of  his  rank.     He  was  an 
eager  agricultural  improver,  and  fbr  this,  among  other  rea- 
sons, he  was  fond  of  the  study  of  chemistry,  in  which  he 
dabbled  in  a  gentlemanly  way.     I  have  told  you  that  this 
part  of  Lanarkshire  was  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  a 
mining  district.     The  extensive  estates  of  the  Duke  in  the 
Highlands  were  known  to  abound  in  minerals ;  an  Eng- 
lish Company  was  then  either  eatablished,  or  about  to  com- 
mence the  Iron  Works  at  Bunawe.     He  was  at  Kirk  of 
Shotts,  as  he  said,  looking  about  him,  and  required  some 
Bvparatus,  or  an  acid  or  alkali,  which  it  was  not  thought 
possible  to  obtain  nearer  than  Glasgow,  till  a  lady — and  la- 
dies have  quick,  as  well  as  kind  memories— recollected  Wil- 
liam ;  and  her  husband  aUowed  that  he  was  a  clever,  steady 
sort  of  chap,  who  had  made  a  voyage  or  two  to  the  Islands, 
and  knew  something  more  of  the  world  than  the  run  of 
country  doctors,  though  there  was  little  hope  that  he  could 
serve  the  present  turn.    A  servant  on  horseback  summoned 
the  Doctor,  and  his  apparatus,  to  attend  his  Grace,  who  at 
once  understood  his  man.    With  so  much  propriety  and 
modesty  did  William  acquit  himself  in  this  interview, 
that  the  Duke  requested  he  might  be  asked  to  repeat  his 
visits.     An  invitation  to  dinner  followed,  and  WiUiam,  by 
the  knowledge  and  abiUty  he  displayed  on  those  mining 
subjects  in  which  his  Grace  was  interested,  created  for  him- 
self a  powerful  and  generous  friend.     The  approbation  of 
the  Duke  at  once  stamped  his  value,  and  gave  him  cur- 
rency, and  the  prospect  of  a  higher  order  of  friends  and  pa- 
tients than  he  had  yet  obteincd.    After  this,  he  remarked 
that  the  mother  of  Miss  Johnston  received  him  on  his  first 
caU  at  the  Manse  rather  more  graciously.  His  caUs  there  had 
not,  of  late,  been  frequent ;  but  from  about  this  time  the  in- 
timacy increased,  for  WUliam  began  to  find  paUents  down 
in  the  richer  country,  which  led  him  into  that  neighbbur- 
hood,  two  or  three  times  a-week.     About  two  years  alter  the 
purchase  of  hU  first  nag  at  HamUton,  he  was  led  to  think 
of  establishing  his  head  quarters  in  that  pretty  town.     Se- 
veral  of  the  more  respectable  of  his  patiente  had  recom- 
mended, and  solicited  this  change.     His  friends  at  the 
Manse  approved;  so,  after  proper  consideration,  WiUiam, 
seeing  he  had  not  much  to  lose  in  leaving  Kirk  of  Shotts, 
and  had  a  fidr,  and  more  fertile  field  before  him,  moved 
westward,  according  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  at  the  Martinmas  term,  exactly  a  century  ago, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  better  house,  in  which  was  one 
compartment  caUed  «the  shop,"  and  another,  « the  study.'* 
There  was  besides  a  stable,  and  a  kaU-yard. 

ThU  new  esUblishment  might  even  accommodate  a  wife 
--and  in  spring  a  wife  was  brought  home  to  it.  Even  this 
step  was  maturely  considered.  WUUam's  professional  en- 
gagements had  mpidly  increased  during  the  winter  and 
Lring,  and  his  fee.  were  higher.  He  now  numbered  laird, 
and  ladle,  among  hi.  paUents,  a»dhadaccounU  amountuM; 
to  L.1,  6s,  and  even  to  L.2,  where  ce.  wera  di^te  and 
tedious.  Heknewthatheoftetilortma.i.yandcaato«M., 
from  having  no  one  save  a  heedle- lad  at  h«ne  to  note^^ 
oniersandcallswhich  came  in,  while  he  wa.  galloping 
I  through  the  countty.  Upon  this  last  Vr^^^^^J^ 
.sntfthe  good  Old  P-pU  c>f  ^,^/^^f  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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aawvUtoonassyiM.*'  So  our  WUlkm  oMtteid  Oieatwiu 
ing  blcMing  of  bis  life.  His  wife^s  little  fortune  was  use- 
ful also.  It  enabled  Mm  to  add  to  bis  means,  and  increase 
the  comforts  of  bis  family,  by  farming  a  small  piece  of 
gnrand ;  wbile  ber  connexions  brougbt  new  friends  and  new 
patients.  William  was  now  a  bappy  man.  He  had  tbe 
neatesty  if  not  tbe  largest  bouse^  tbe  bandsomeet  wife^  and 
tbe  bighest  medical  reputation  In  Hamilton  and  seren  miles 
round  it.  At  tbe  following  Micbaelmas,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect for  bis  character,  be  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  tbe  burgh,  and  at  tbe  next  again,  tbe  Provost,  though 
he  was  still  a  very  young  man  to  have  attained  such  honours. 
And  now  respectable  neighbours,  farmers,  and  proprietors, 
presied  their  sons  upon  him  as  apprentices  in  surgery  and 
pharmacy.  His  hands  were  full  of  employment,  bis  friends 
and  patients  still  increasing;  and  his  fame,  extending 
through  a  wider  circle,  had  now  reached  Glasgow,  where 
bis  old  master  in  tbe  Candleriggs,  boasted  of  bis  former  ap- 
prentice. 

If  yon  suppose  that,  with  this  acceauon  of  wealth,  and 
bionott9#  Aod  domesUc  happinesi^  MTilliain  was  to  dost  bis 
books,  and  sit  down  contanted,  you  mistake  his  charac- 
ter. 1*0  increase,  bis  knowledge,  to  excel  iu  bis  profession, 
was  still,  as  ever,  bis  fondest  ambition.  It  might  have  been 
thought,  that  with  his  wife,  and  children,  and  friends  about 
him,  and  with  numerous  dutiei^  both  public  and  prirate,  his 
tfane  was  fully  filled  up,  and  that  the  social  or  peaceful 
night  should  now  have  succeeded  the  busy  day.  And  so  it 
did;  and  yet  William  found  time  to  keep  pace  with  tbe  ra- 
pidly improving  spirit  of  tbe  age  in  many  things,  but  espe* 
dally  in  all  that  related  to  medical  science,  and  his  fovour- 
ife  pursuit  of  chemistry,  While  every  one  admired  bis  at- 
tainments, he  alone  was  dissatisfied,  conscious  of  the  de- 
foclsof  his  early  medical  education,  and  how  much  remain- 
ed to  the  physician  who  would  press  onward  in  his  profu- 
sion. The  smiles  of  his  wife  and  children  could  not  shake 
his  purposes,  or  lull  him  in  the  dieam  that  he  had  done 
enough,  wbile  so  much  lay  before  him.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  most  opposite  to  his  character  to  have  negleeted 
his  increasing  business,  and  bis  prssent  duties.  His 
practice  was  the  means  of  respectability,  and  of 
happiness,  and  he  stuck  sedulously  to  it ;  looking, 
while,  cautiously  and  prudently  round,  and  waiting  for  the 
ftvourable  moment  no  one  better  knew  how  to  seize  and 
improve^  Near  William's  native  parish  bad  lived  and 
flourished,  for  time  immemorial,  the  family  of  Long  Caw- 
derwnde^  a  race  of  Lanarkshire  dignitaries,  who  had  not,  at 
that  time^  been  much  beard  of,  beyond  their  own  comer  of 
the  county,  though  there,  or  at  least  in  tbe  parish  of  Kil- 
bride, they  could  be  traced  far  beyond  the  Persecuting  Times^ 
and  back  to  the  wars  of  Bruce  and  Wallace.  Though  only 
«  small  lairds,"  the  Lang  Cawderwude  fkmily  w«e  great 
folks  compared  whh  our  William's  stock,  tfaongk  I  have 
made  the  very  most  that  is  possiblo  of  his  ancestry.  But 
education  and  good  conduct  UmH  still  Ugber  distinstiops. 
Tbe  laird  of  Lang  Cawdmuudoi  aaM«f  a  fomily  of  ten 
sons  aaddaagkMn^  had  also  a  WillMf%*--owr  second  Scotch 
W<Ulia»,  whowasafowyMtfsyoungMrlhanthaftrst..  The 
value  of  his  fotha:*s  astote  might,  in  those  days,  be  from 
L.70  to  L.8(^  a-year;  and,  as  was  usual,  be  formed  it  him- 
sel^  and  si^ported  bis  large  fomily  on  its  produce.  His 
iathtr  being  in  the  rank  of  lairda,  Uie  second  William  was 
liot  Milyected  to  tbe  indignity  of  an  apprenticeship.  He 
was  inttaded  for  the  Church ;  and  while  aUending  the  Glas- 


gow Univessity,  he  was  baardMl  la 
oar  William^  hU  weekly  expe 
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besides  getting  hb  dean  IimI,  and  mtmj  Hcdo  kslya  tea 
Lang  Cawderwude.  He  had  some  t»iattves  <■  n  Iksirt^ 
way  in  Glasgow,  and,  as  a  «<IairiV  son,  visited  totk  jmm 
perous  eitiwns  and  learned  proflNSorfr  Whoi  b«  hal  «l^ 
tended  Glasgow  College  for  five  years,  his  fHewio  w«rc  aar. 
tiled  to  find  that  he  had  no  indinatioB  to  cobm  oait  ha  lit 
Church,  and  prefoired  the  profbsaion  of  medicftiBt  IdtoM 
in  such  a  family  was  out  of  the  question;  and  wkan  hecs- 
presied  a  wish  to  become  the  partner  and  asststanr  of  oar 
William  at  Hamilton,  they  gladly  acipiieoced,  ao  vreD  esti- 
blJsbed  was  the  character  of  ^  The  new  Doctor,**  for  nfaflSty, 
integrity,  and  prudence.  Similar  tastes  and  porauita  \ai 
thrown  tbe  young  men  much  together  of  late ;  aad  they 
pronUsed  themselves  both  pleasure  and  advantage  in  n  dear 
conneaon.  And  now,  mark  tbe  oondit&ons  of  the  oompectof 
these  obscure  saifsons;  the  younger  William  wma  ta  he  x^ 
eeived  into  the  boa^  of  thedder  to  acquire,  in  the  int^nea, 
a  geDCral  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  actual  praotiea^  for  it 
was  only  by  books  he  yet  knew  any  thing  of  medidae.  Hm 
partaendiip  wna  otherwisa  entered  into  with  no  hof^  ef 
gain,  no  speeulatioo  e#  profit*— notUor  beyond  tlsaftvial 
means  of  an  independent  livelihood,  and  the  p9wvof  praaa* 
eating  their  profession  in  timis,  by  going  altaiiiilaij  to 
London  or  Bdinburg^  in  the  winter^  to  attsBd  the 
classes  and  the  hospitala— a  singular  principle  of 
ship  for  two  young  men  to  form.  Oar  WiUlMn*«  Pm^  m 
of  right,  came  first.  He  left  his  wifo  and  childretk,  aad  hll 
practice,  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  and  in  the  winter  of  17V 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  which  at  the  time  boasted  of 
ral  eminent  medfcal  professors.  Need  I  tdl  yea  wflh* 
assiduity  an  opportunity  was  improved,  so  fong  waited  fbr, 
and  purchased  at  so  anxious  a  price,  with  so  many  efforts  ef 
self-deniaL  Some  of  bis  friends  did  not  scruple  to  blame 
him  fbr  deserting  his  practice  in  this  wild  way ;  but,  ss 
he  had  the  approbation  of  the  person  chiefly  intereetei, 
his  wifo,  be  did  not  much  mind  any  one  dae.  lis 
second  William,  left  to  himsdf  from  November  till  Mavch^ 
worked  double  tides  to  keep  all  right  fai  Hamilton,  to  attend 
the  shop,  and  hold  the  patients  together;  and  he  also  had 
his  reward,  Am*  in  the  winter  of  1740  his  torm  of  stody 
earner  He  attended  tbe  medical  claisei  of  fidinbmgli  x  and 
in  spring,  with  tbe  oeaaent  of  his  partner,  went  to  London 
to  attend  such  lectures  and  demonstxatioaaaB  were  fltted  te 
advance  his  proftasional  knowledge.  I  meationcd  befoie 
that  he  had  studied  in  Olaagow  with  the  rspotatlon  of  good 
scholarship.  At  that  time  there  wwe  in  GkagowtwO 
learned  printers,  brothers,  of  the  name  of-PoollB,  wh»  wen 
connected  with  scientiflc  and  learned  men  all  over  Euieps. 
They  printed  the  classics,  and  aU  the  young  atodaste  wen 
invited  to  visit  their  office,  to  exercise  Aeircrltkalskiil  In 
corrections.  For  this  purpoee,  it  is  said,  they  used  to  hanf 
up  their  proof.«heeto  in  the  haU  of  the  CdJtge,  and  odBir 
rewards  fiw  the  discovery  of  erters.  Ftfem  tiMie  ffadeaMa 
William  of  Lang  Cawderwude,  the  Scottish  8tudsM»  d^ 
tained  a  letter  of  infeMduolfcan  to  a  vary  eadaen^  Mfl  also 
nverydchphpaiciaAinLoMlen.  JMIera  tsial  ofhiata* 
Isnta  and  psindple^  thitfiaiUeBMn  rsodved  WOUmm  tain 
hisownteUy^  aan  prnfiissisBal  awistant, anfl^  thetistaf 
ofhisson.    These opeMhdUiatttfwopMtat  avflowWIl. 


liaa  at  Hamilten  waa  tee  high  windti  and  toe 

throw  any  obstacle  im  tha  way  «f  hi»  fitad's 
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day  they  continiied  to  ivgud  and  nqwet  etch  otlrar,  tfaougli 

I^My  never  again  met.    Our  Londoo  William,  so  fortunate 

In  Ilia  early  eetablishmen^  we  muat  leave  for  the  present, 

■ad  k«ep  by  our  fint  and  fi^T^mrite  kero.      He  was  ttUl 

provoat  •f  hit  little  bvrgh,  and  fiHrmer^  and  antgeoA,  and 

student ;  husband,  and  fiither,  and  fViend ;   and  he  mi^ 

liATe  lived  and  died  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Hamilton  a  re- 

•peetad  bmhi  :  hut  a  brighter  career  lay  before  hh%  nor  was 

itUMluiypy.    Alrsady  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  own 

eftrly  planting;  but  as  he  had  never  relaxed  in  diligent  and 

naoful  culture,  there  was  still  much  to  gather  in. 

His  graadee  neighbour  the  Duke,  who  seldom  resided  at 
H— ailtiHi  Palace,  happened  on«e^  when  there,  to  be  taken 
•oddenly  ill ;   and,  on  this  emergency,  the  country  doctor 
wna  sent  fi>r,  his  Giace  feeling  no  reluctance  to  intrust 
Ifciniaelf  te  a  practitioner  of  whom  every  one  spoke  so  well; 
aad  wh*,  instead  of  the  usual  conceit  of  ignoraaoe,  had  the 
Sood  amaa  to  attend  Monvo,  even  after  he  wm  asaitM  md 
in  fan  pracUoe.     It  is  tphl  that  William,  whose  generol 
talenu  were  hardly  yet  appreciated,  not  only  benefited  the 
Duke  as  a  physician,  but  delighted  him,  as  a  companion 
InU  of  knawladge  and  vivndtyv  m  a  ^Uloeopher  and  a  imm 
•f  the  worid,  priaed  the  more  fbr  h^g  thus  ibund  in  ob- 
scurity.    In  this  year  WlUiam  took  out  his  medical  degree 
St  Glasgow,  and  became  entitled  to  the  dignified  name  long 
iMfore  gratuitously  bestowed.    He  was  once  more  ripe  for 
an  aoosss  of  good  fortune    and  it  easks.      The  lectureship 
of  diemistry  in  Glasgow  was  vacant ;  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Duke  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  situation  which  his 
previous  studies  had  fitted  him  to  fill  with  honour  to  him. 
ai^  and  advantage  to  his  pupils.      He  now  removid  his 
fiually  to  Glasgow.   Here  he  was  placed  in  a  light  in  which 
he  could  at  last  be  foirly  seen  and  truly  judged.     He  stood 
every  test,  surpassed  every  expectation,  obtained  a  large  and 
lucrative  dty  practice,  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
chsmical  chair,  and  became^  what  he  always  continued  to 
he,  ^  idol  ofhUnmneious  pupils.     He  had  not  held  this 
sitqalkMi  abof«  three  years,  whtm  a  higher  became  vacaat : 
and  without  BoHcitationi  William  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  Begins  Profossar  of  Medkine.      Universities  were 
Mw  eiaukMM  which  should  obtain  so  eminent  a  teadier,  so 
fapnlar  a  leetutei^  so  adadred  a  man ;  and  hia  next  step 
was  the  Chemical  Professorship  of  Edinburgh,  which,  fhnn 
hu  itiU  faicreasing  reputation  for  science,  he  was  solicited 
to  fiU.    la  the  metropolis  of  his  native  country  his  numer- 
^ras  patients  were  of  the  highest  classes^  and  it  was  said 
truly,  that  all  his  patients  became  his  friends.    Step  by  step 
he  rose  to  the  proudest  distinctions  in  the  University.    Stu- 
dents  fiocked  fh>m  all  parts  of  Europe  to  his  lectures ;  and 
his  name  was  now  as  familiarly  known  in  the  colleges,  and 
ameng  the  men  of  sdsnoe  in  France  and  Germany,  as  it  had 
ever  been  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Wards  of  Lanarkshire 
-*and  how  diflerently  appreciated  I 

Of  his  merits  as  a  writer  on  medicine,  a  lecturer,  and 
practiiiog  physician,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak ;  but  he 
was  the  most  d&itingnisbsd  man  in  the  University,  which 
was  upheld  by  the  lustre  of  hia  name.  It  is  understood, 
that  even  in  this  advanced  age  of  discovery  and  improve- 
■Mat,ldsiiffrtwisdUw»nk>ldih,noa  is  it  likely  to  be 
fssaiiMpssd.  OisetBBit  of  hia  chnraelsr  fUlt  within  the 
Maeh  sf  efwy  uodeittenAnff— his  amiable  asid 
to  his  pnpilib     Ha  had  known  whM  U 


•tniggle.«Mi  dUkdtlei,  and  with  uri^at  way  be  oaied  po- 
verty; and  hiaaympathietevarfiewedAT)ely  towards  young 
men  of  superior  talents,  pUwed  as  he  had  been  in  early  Ufb. 
He  loved  to  distinguish  tiiem,  and  to  encourage  and  aid 
»ieir  efforts.  He  lectured  tUl  within  a  f^w  menthrof  bis 
death,  which  took  place  when  he  had  attained  the  ad» 
vanoed  age  of  seventy-sevcn,  Ml  of  years  and  honours. 
On  Ms  coffin  was  read  the  iUnstrious  name  of  William 

CULLSlf. 

Havhig  thus  dhqKieed  of  one  WiUiam,  thefoituiktaof  the 
second  may  be  more  rapidly  traced.    Willlam  HtrxTsm  , 
of  Long  Calderwood  was  the  brother  of  John  Hunter,  and  * 
the  uncle  of  Dr.  MaUhew  Baillie. 

^  Eminent  names  these  in  medical  annaU**  said  Mr^ 
Dodsley. 

« Brave  eaglets  fhmi  the  Scotch  nest  of  Long  Caldeiw 
wood,"  cried  Miss  Harding. 

<<  And  Joanna,  too  T  whispered  Sophia.  <<  Ay,  Joanna 
BaUHe^  too^-and  Mrs.  John  Hunter.  You  lemanber 
your  favourite  canzonet  in  days  of  Andent  M^h^Siety  Mia. 
Herbert?" 

**  <  My  mother  bidg  me  bind  my  hair^* — to  be  sure  I  do  :— 
such  a  constellation  of  northern  stars !  and  all  clustering 
about  one  eminent  name-^for  I  derive  them  all  from  the 
little  apothecary's  shop,  and  the  apprentice  in  the  Cmndie* 
riffffs^  in  preference  to  the  Hall-house  of  Long  Calderwood 
William  the  first  became  the  intellectual  fother  of  William 
the  second,  who  again  became  the  parent  of  John  and 
Matthew.  But  proceed,  Mr.  Norman,  with  the  ascend 
Hamilton  surgeon.** 

As  you  know  the  dose  of  his  history  already,  there  can 
be  little  Interest  in  following  it  farther.  I  shut  my  book, 
and  tell  you,  that,  after  qualifying  himself  by  several  years 
of  diligent  study  and  preparation,  he  commeneed  a  eoorsb 
of  lectures  on  some  limited  branch  of  anatomy,  with  whieh 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that 
he  was  solicited  by  his  pupils  to  extend  his  range.  He  be- 
came, as  is  wen  known,  by  slow  but  sure  degreei^  the  most 
eminent  anatomical  lecturer  of  his  time.  It  le  related  by  a 
friend,  that  when,  after  the  first  lecture  of  his  second  conrSQ 
he  carried  home  seventy  guinsas  of  f^  beneath  his  cloak^ 
he  remarked  that  he  never  had  possessed  nearly  so  much 
money  before ;  yet  he  lived  to  bequeath  a  museum  to  the 
University  at  which  he  had  studied,  which  cost  L.70,d00f 
with  a  further  donation  of  T..8000  to  keep  it  up  and  In  or- 
der ;  and  obtained  the  highest  honours,  if  not  the  highest 
feme,  in  his  profession.  Hunter  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  virtues  usually  ascribed  to  hb  country.  He  was 
economical,  cautious,  persevering — ^the  same  plain,  fru- 
gal man  while  associating  with  the  first  nobility  in  En^ 
land,  as  he  had  been  in  the  fmall  shop  at  Hamilton.  He 
accumulated  an  immense  fortune ;  but  he  made  noble  use  of 
it,  in  collecting  the  meana  of  advandRg  scieneefnd  perfoet* 
ing  art.  I  may  finish  my  tale  by  telling  yon,  that,  in  hii 
most  splendid  days,  the  wealthy,  learned,  admired,  and  en- 
vied oM  bachelor  always  said  that  the  happiest  hours  of  hia 
life  had  been  spent  In  Haraillon,  in  the  fondly  eT  Wo.- 
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DAN  DONNELLY'S  TRIP  TO  PAIUfl. 

"*  ••AlMfpcorlMtli;*^ 

Ireland's  fitly  champion,  Dan  Donnelly,  as  all  our  read- 
«ra  well  know,  haa  been  feedings  the  worms  ftr  a  few  yean 
tock  ucpon  those  very  thews  and  sinews  wiCh  which  he  had 
•o  pugnaciously  snatched  the  wreath  of  victory  from  John 
Bull  for  the  Emerald  Isle.  Many  of  his  whims  and  oddities, 
-    however,  live  in  the  recollection  oi  his  admirers ;  and  oc- 
casionally  they  serve  to  dispel  the   gloomy  hour   at  the 
«  Fives  Cluh,"  when  told  in  Dan's  own  nate  style.    Indeed 
there  is  only  one  member  of  the  club,  at  present,  who  can 
do  justice  to  ^  Dan's  visit  to  the  Prince  RaigitU ;"  but 
there  are  many  who  venture   to   recount  his  <<  Trip    to 
Paris,"  with  various  shades  of  success.       The  following 
version  of  it  is  from  the  notes  of  one  who  assures  us  that 
he  took  it  down  verbatim  from  Dan's  own  lips,  the  last 
time  he  told  it,  which  might  be  about  a  fortnight  before  he 
was  finally jfoor^rf  by  death's  unlucky  mauJey  .'-r"  Well, 
boys,  I  see  that  you  must  have  from  me  the  full  and  true 
account  of  what  came  across  me  the  last  time  I  wint  to 
France;  so  here  goes.     Now,  you  don't  want  to  know  how 
1  got  from  this  to  Dover,  nor  from  Dover  to  Calis,  bekeys 
ye  couldn't  be  so  uncommon  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
I,  Dan  Donnelly,  the  re-al  champion  of  ould  Ireland,  could 
not  be  in  France  without  getting  there  somehow  or  other, 
barin  I  wasn't  in  it  at4ill^t>all ;   so  becourse,  I'll  begin 
with  my  journey  from  Calis,  which,  by  the  hoky,  I  took 
upon  an  ould  garron  of  a  mare  that  you  wouldn't  pick  out 
of  the  gutter,  bad  luck  to  the  bit ;  for,  bad  cess  to  the  eye, 
but  one  she  had  in  her  head,  and  that  same  was  stone 
blind ;   and  in  regard  to  her  legs,  there  war  only  three  of 
them  worth  mentioning,  the  fourth  bein  an  idle  vagabone 
of  a  leg  that  hung  flappin  about  the  poor  bastBy  an  doing 
more  harm  nor  good.      As  you  may  suppose,  she  had  a 
mighty  diverting  way  of  hoppin  the  road,  much  like  a  kan- 
garoo.     Howsomdevcr,  'twas  myself  that  made  the  crather 
spin  along  as  if  she  was  starting  for  the  plate,  tal  we 
kem  to  the  big  city  of  Paris,  for  she  never  cried  stop  or 
stay,  tal  she  had  me  on  the  tip-top  of  a  place  they  called 
the  jicifU  of  a  knife,  as  well  as  I  can  remembir.     <  Och  I 
blur-ai^agen,'  cried  myself,  openin  wide  my  two  peepers, 
as  if  I  was  roused  out  of  a  doze  by  a  bottle-houlder, — <  blur- 
an-agers,'  sis  I,  *  Dan  Donnelly,  avick,  where  is   it  you 
are,  at-all-at-all  ?' — *  Arrah,  where  shud  ye  be,  Dan,  my 
darlint,'  sis  a  chap  comin  up  and  givin  me  a  polthouge  out 
It  pure  love,  from  a  naie  bit  of  shillelagh  as  thick  as  the 
rowler  of  a  mangle,  that  made  the  iieart  leap  in  my  body, 
— <  where  else  shud  ye  be,  Dan,  my  darlint,'  sis  he,  '  bud 
in   the    quarest   place   in   the   wide   world,   and  that   is 
the   City   of    Paris,    my    jewel.' — *  Why,   thin,   is    that 
yourself  Tom    Mulligan,   ma  bouohelaun,  or  is  it   your 
own  brother  Jim  that's  in  it  ?'  sis  I.     *  Faith,  its  myseir 
■is  he;  *  for  Jim  is  gone  to  Botany.' — <  Glory  be  to  God,' 
■is  I.     '  Amen,'  sis  he.     '  But  Dan,  aroon,'  sis  he  again, 
<  what  the  dhoul  brought  you  here  among  the  mounscers  Y* 
— ^«l8  it,  what  brought  me  here,  Tom,  avick,'  sis  I,  'that 
70Q*re   after  axin  ? — look  at  that  poor  lame  baste  of  a 
crather,'  sis  I,  <  and  you'll  'see  what  brought  me  here,  God 
help  her,  this  blessed  night.' — <  Arab,  blur-an-ounty,'  sis 
Tom,  *  is  that  a  raal  Irish  baste?' — '  Introth  she  is,  every 
bone  in  her  skin,'  sis  I ;  so  wid  that,  Tom  made  no  more 
ado,  but  he  runs  and  claps  his  two  arms  round  the  poor 
crathur's  neck,  and  hugged  her  and  kissed  her,  as  if  she 
was  a  natHnil  Christian  bom,  tal  myself  got  ashamed  of 
the  dac«nt  people  passing  by,  to  be  seeing  the  likes.     Well, 
there's  no  use  in  talkin  about  all  that  passed  tal  next  day, 
when  Tom  hoiks  me  off  to  see  the  Queen  of  Paris,  at  a 
place  he  called  the  Pally  Royal.     Now  this  same  Pally 
-Royal  b  a  Ug  ould  building,  wid  as  many  windys  as  New- 
gate, where  people  go  to  see  an  ould  baste,  they  call  the 
Queen  of  Paris,  maining  Louy  the  Eighteenth.     Tom  an 
myself  wam't  long  scnigeing  our  way  up  the  stairs  into 
the  presence-chamber ;  whin,  looking  straight  fominst  me, 
what  shud  I  see  but  a  big  ould  woman,  sitting  upon  a  bit 
of  red  carpet,  wid  a  most  beautiful  crown  upon  her  sconce, 
an  she  all  coveied  over  from  top  to  toe  wid  raal  diamonds 


of  i^ftlw^  aa&«U  iMi 
bcr  was  itAnin  heaps  of  fine  ladies  and  gintlemin.     So  I 
whipped  ofF  my  own  caubeen,  and  made  her  a  low  bow  ; 
thin  wiping  my  face  wid  the  skirt  of  my  coat — for  bad  luck 
to  my  hankachtir,  1  forgot  it  at  Dover. — <  God  save  bD 
here,'  sis  I,  in  raal  quality  fbrm.     And  imroediAtdy  bcr 
Majesty  called  up  one  of  her  educongs — some  great  cumd  or 
giniral,  you  may  be  sure — an  seys  she  to  him,  in  a  ]Mg^ 
whisper,  wid  a  mighty  knowing  wink,  « What  handsome 
young  fellow,  cumel,  jewel,  is  that  at  the  door  wiping  his  fiux 
wid  tail  of  his  coat  ?'-<Och,  thin,  sure,'  sis  Tom,makin  boold 
because  he  understood  the  Frinch — ^<odi,  thin,  sure,  ma'am^' 
sis  he,  <  it's  Dan  Donnelly,  the  frimous  prize  champion  of 
both  England  and  Ireland,  so  renowned  in  history  books.* 
— Whithin,  by  the  hoky  farmer,'  sis  the  Queen,  <  but  he's  a 
man  that's  beyant  the  common  I'    So  -wid  that  she  axed  \o 
be  introduced  to  myself  in  raal  quality  style,  an  by  ooorae, 
I  couldn't  have  the  heart  to  refuse  her.    To  tell  the  truth 
of  her,  she  was  mighty  polite,  intirely,  an  made  myself  an 
Tom  stay  to  dinner  wid  her;   an  in  the  evenin  she  axed  a 
power  of  quality  to  make  up  a  dance  for  ns,  an  she  led  off 
the  first  set  wid  mywlf.     But  what  bet  the  world  was,  tfaift 
she  Axed  me  to  dance  the  Kerry  jig  upon  a  trencher  ;  which, 
by  coorse,  I  couldn't  refuse ;  and  she  tuck  such  a  likin  to  it 
that  she  wanted  to  make  me  a  ballet-masters  as  I  think  they 
called  it,  to  the  coort,  but  I  refused  the  offer,  becaisc  none 
of  the  ballets  I  could  remimber  war  dacint  enough  to  taidi 
the  young  ladies.    Then  agin,  she  raed  me  stsn  up  and  take 
a  amall  twist  of  handy-gripes  wid  herKlf ;  an  very  lucky 
for  her  I  had  the  gloves  in  my  pocket,  and  put-  them  on, 
or,  be  the  hoky,  the  first  douse  I  gev  her  in  the  bread-canis. 
ter  would  have  knocked  a  few  of  her  ivories  down  her 
throath  s   <  Stop  !    stop  !    Dan   Donnelly,  my  jewel,'  she 
roared  out,  <  that's  quite  enough  I*    The  poor  ould  woman 
was  so  struck  wid  my  performance  that  she  wanted  to  niake 
a  duke  of  me,  but  1  axed  laive  to  go  home  first  an  fight  a 
few  battles  more,  afi)re  I'd  give  up  the  belt.     Och  I  be- 
thershin  !  but  it's  yourself,  Dan  Donneily,  that  might  have 
med  your  fbrthin  af  you  had  only  staid  ii|  France  an  hu- 
moured the  ould  dotiu  Queen  ot  Parial"  P.  C. 

HEAT. 
f  Continued  from  page  21 4  y 

Bodies  not  only  expand  on  the  application  of  heat,  but 
contract  on  its  withdrawal,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  all,  in  a  natural  state,  contaifi  a  quantity  of  he«t, 
and  diat  their  whole  form  and  appeanuM^  must  depend  on 
that  quantity.  Were  heat  completely  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  its  bulk  would  decrease  to  an  enormous  extent 
Some  have  even  fancied  that  the  r<eduction  in  iia  siae  would 
be  so  great  that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  nut  dielll  On  the 
othw  hand,  were  the  heat  »ufficiently  incrcaaed,  the  earth  and 
all  it  contains  would  be  converted  into  an  invisible  fluid, 
and  its  bulk  inconceivably  expanded.  If  we  apply  heat  \o 
a  solid  body,  it  expands,  and  continues  to  expand  till  it  ar- 
rives at  a  certain  temperature,  when  it  undergoes  a  change, 
by  which  its  form  and  properties  are  totally  altered ;  it 
takes  the  fluid  form,  and  the  cliange  is  called  liquifaciion. 
Different  bodies  require  diffierent  quantities  of  heat  to  effect 
this  change. 

When  a  body  changes  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state^ 
a  remarkable  circumstance  takes  place.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed,  which  does  not  increase  its 
sensible  temperature  in  the  smallest  degree ;  the  heat  whSdi 
is  thus  absorbed,  is  therefore  called  latent  or  concealed  heat. 
For  example,  if  we  take  two  basins,  and  flU  one  with  Ice- 
cold  water,  and  the  other  with  ice  and  water,  and  add  equal 
quantities  of  hot  water  to  each,  the  temperature  of  ^t 
containing  water  only  will  be  fiMind  to  Increase  by  every 
addition  of  hot  w*ler,  but  in  that  eeattihriug  i«  «bd  Wttto^ 
a  part  of  Um  iM^^be  melted,  but  the  temperature  viU 
not  be  iimiiiim  tbaMwUeat  degree  i  ner  will  it  i 
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tm  t^^iiMiU  of  tlMic*  is  melted.  The  heat  whkh  we  add 
enters  the  ice,  and  causes  it  to  melt ;  but  being  absorbed  in 
the  process,  it  does  not  increase  the  wannth  of  the  water. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  ice  is  all  melted,  erery  addition  of 
hot  vrtUer  will  cause  an  increase  of  temperature.  When 
the  fluid  again  resumes  the  solid  state,  as  when  water  be- 
comes ice,  the  heat  which  it  had  absorbed  in  passing  from 
the  solid  to  the  fluid  state,  is  again  given  out.  This  ab- 
sorption of  heat  in  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  fluid, 
its  being  again  set  free  on  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  Into  a 
solid,  serves  some  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  na- 
tur*.  From  this  we  perceive  the  cause  why  ice  and  snow 
take  so  long  to  melt.  As  in  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into 
a  fluid,  a  great  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed,  a  considerable 
time  must  elapse  ere  the  requisite  quantity  of  heat  can  be 
supplied,  to  enable  ice  or  snow  to  become  water.  The  pro. 
cess  of  melting  must  therefore  go  on  gradually.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  the  whole  of  the  ice  and  snow  existing  at  any 
one  timO)  would  immediately  be  melted  in  the  change  from 
frost  to  fresh,  and  the  most  dreadful  deluges  would  sweep 
over  the  earth,  carrying  every  thing  along  with  them.  On 
the  contrary,  but  for  this  law,  water,  on  cooling  to  the 
ftvexing  point,  would  instantaneously  congeal,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  and  destruction  of  man  and  other  animals. 
But  as  fluids  in  their  conversion  into  solids  give  out  the  heat 
which  they  had  absorbed  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
fluid  state,  water,  in  being  converted  into  ice,  gives  out 
beat,  which  lessens  the  cold,  and  retards  the  freezing  of  the 
rest  of  the  water ;  the  process  of  freezing,  therefore,  goes  on 
gradually. 

That  fluids  expand  on  the  application  of  heat,  may  be 
easily  proved.  Put  some  ^vater  into  a  glass  tube,  marking 
the  height  at  which  the  water  stands ;  place  it  amongst  hot 
water,  and  the  water  in  the  tube  will  be  immediately  ob- 
served to  rise.  The  most  useful  purpose  to  which  this  law 
has  been  applied  is  that  for  measuring  the  temperature  or 
relative  quantities  of  heat  existing  in  iMKKes.  For  this  pur- 
pose what  is  called  a  thermometer  is  used,  which  is  merely 
a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  blown  at  one  end,  and  which  is 
partly  filled  with  some  fluid  ;  mercury  or  quicksilver  is 
generally  used.  Wiien  this  instrument  is  brought  in  con- 
tact  with  a  warm  body,  the  mercury,  being  heated,  expands 
and  rises  in  the  tube.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  brought  into 
a  colder  situation,  the  mercury  parts  with  some  of  its 
heat,  and  consequently  contracts  and  fells  in  the  tube. 
Scales  are  attached  to  the  instrument  to  tell  us  the  exact 
height  at  which  the  fluid  stands  in  the  tube,  and  the  varia- 
tions which  it  undergoes.  The  thermometer  principally 
osed  in  this  country  is  that  recommended  by  Fahrenheit,  a 
Dutchman.  Conceiving,  erroneously  however,  that  the 
greatest  cold  Is  that  produced  by  two  parts  of  ice  and  one 
of  salt,  he  commenced  his  scale  at  that  point,  calling  it  de- 
gree No.  1.  The  freezing  of  water  takes  place,  accord- 
ing to  his  scale,  at  the  32d,  and  the  boiling  of  water  at  the 
212th  degree. 

If  u*e  apply  hecU  to  a  fluid  body,  it  likewise  expands,  and 
coatinues  to  do  so  till  its  temperature  is  raised  to  a  cer- 
tain  height;  in  the  case  of  water  to  212,  when  a  s(K;ond 
change  of  form  and  properties  takes  place.  It  assumes  the 
form  of  vapour,  which  change  is  called  evaporation.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  a  solid,  in  its  conversion  into 
a  fluid,  absorbs  a  great  quanlity  of  heat,  which  does  not 
increase  its  sensible  temperature ;  and  the  same  occurs  when 
a  fluid  passes  into  the  aeriform  state.  A  pint  of  steam, 
whoje  temperature,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  is  212, 
wip,  if  mixed  with  six  pints  of  cold  water,  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  to  212,  or  the  boiling  point ;  thus 
proving  what  an  immense  quantity  of  latent  or  concealed 
beat  must  have  exisled  in  the  single  pfait  of  steaan,  and 
which  has  been  absorbed  while  passing  from  the  fluid  to 
the  a'^rifbrm  state.  But  for  this  law  we  would  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  boil  water,  because,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  the 


boiUng  point,  die  whcrft  would  immediately  be  converted 
into  steam  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  But  from  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed,  the  process  must  go  on  gradually, 
as  the  required  heat  is  received  from  the  fire.  In  India 
they  take  advantage  of  this  law  for  the  purpose  of  cocking 
their  apartments.  The  rooms  are  sprinkled  with  water, 
which  evaporating,  absorbs  such  a  quantity  of  heat  as  causes 
a  reduction  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of  10  or  15  degrees. 
When  aiiriform  bodies  become  fluid,  they  again  give  out 
the  heat  absorbed  while  passing  from  the  fluid  to  the  a'dri. 
form  8tat»  Thus,  if  we  put  our  hands  among  common  air 
at  212  degrees,  we  do  so  with  impunity  ;  but  if  we  placs 
them  among  steam  at  the  same  temperature,  they  are  im- 
mediately scaUled.  The  reason  is,  that  the  coldness  of  our 
hands  causes  the  steam  to  condense,  or  become  fluid,  and 
its  latent  heat  being  set  free,  it  scalds  our  hands.  That 
aeriform  bodies  expand  on  the  application  of  heat,  may  bs 
proved  by  filling  a  bladder  half  fuU  of  air,  and  holding  it 
near  the  fire ;  the  air  will  soon  be  so  expanded  that  the 
bladder  will  be  quite  filled. 


HINTS  FOR  FARMERS. 
Fear  op  Over-Cultivatiok — Our  excellent  friends  the 
farmers  must  allow  us  to  say,  that,  like  every  other  class, 
they  are  subject  to  a  good  many  vagaries,  which  materially 
affiect  alike  their  own  prosperity  and  that  of  the  country  at 
large ;  and  we  know  that  they  wiU  feel  obliged  by  an  aU 
tempt  of  their  well-wisher  to  lay  before  them,  on  sundry 
points,  the  results  of  his  own  pretty  wide  experience  and 
tolejrably  serious  meditation.     There  is  not,  we  venture  to 
allege,  one  practical  mistake  productive  of  so  unfortunate 
consequences  to  the  coimtry  in  general,  and  of  course  espe- 
cially to  the  agriculturist,  as  the  prevalent  disinclination  to 
cultivate  good  land  to  the  full  extent  of  its  productive 
powers,  from  the  vague  fear  of  over-cultivating  it.     There 
is  never  much  difficulty  in  compelling  a  good  fsirm  to  re- 
turn three  or  four  times  the  usual  crop  ;  and  we  have  often 
seen  it  accomplished, — but  when  the  farmer  sees  it,    he 
shakes  his  head,  and  prophesies  that  it  will  not  pay.    Now, 
as  this  is  an  important  question,  and  one  which  may  bo 
easily  resolved,  we  request  attention  to  it  for  a  moment. 
Suppose  the  farmer  has  under  his  cultivation,  land  of  va- 
rious qualities — from  land  which,  for  an  outlay  of  L.10, 
produces  a  return  of  10  quarters,  to  land  which,  for  the 
same  outlay,  produces  only  3 — the  intermediate  qualities  pro- 
ducing returns  of  8,  7>  6,  5,  &c      In  regard  of  the  treat- 
ment of  this  best  field,  we  all  know  that  double  the  care 
and  expense,  or  an  outlay  of  L.20,  will  ndt  produce  a  re- 
turn of  20 ;  but  if  it  produces  a  return  of  1^  it  is  pbin 
that  the  farmer  will  be  as  well  off  by  laying  it  out  upon 
this  field,  as  if  he  laid  out  upon  it  only  L.IO,  and  the  other 
L.10  upon  the  next  lowest  field  capable  of  returning  only  8, 
— L.20  being  in  both  cases  laid  out,  and  the  return  of  18 
being  the  same.    What  then  is  the  limit  of  prudent  expense 
upon  this  best  field  ?     Plainly  this : — the  farmer  ought  to 
go  on  laying  out  money  in  its  cultivation — applying  to  it, 
as  it  were,  fresh  doses  of  expense,  until  the  last  L.10  laid 
out  produced  only  the  additional  crop  of  3.     We  have  al- 
ready supposed,  that  he  had  land  under  cultivation  capable, 
on  account  of  its  barrenness,  of  producing  only  this  last 
return ;  and  as  this  return  must  therefore  pay^  his  best 
land  will  evidently  not  be  sufficiently  cultivated  until  he 
has  so  dosed  it,  that  the  last  outlay  shall  be  compensated 
by  only  this  same  3.    A  field  of  this  excellent  land  may 
thus  be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  a  whole  lii^  of  fields 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree^  wire  each  cultivated 
but  superfldally     a  field  which  returns  8  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  much  as  all  below  it;  and  so  on  until  we  des- 
cend to  the  lowest  cultivated  field  which  produces  &    These 
principles  are  plain  and  irrefragable,    and  a  very  little 
thotight  will  make  them  understood.     To  say  that  the/ 
are  generally  acted  upon,  were  to  say  that  we,  have  no 
eyes,  for  the  spots  are  indeed  rare  where  one-third   of 
that  capital  is  laid  out  upon  a  farm,  which  might  be 
laid  out  with  the  ordinary  profit.     Even  at  the  present 
rate  of  profit  to  the  agrioulturist,    the  country  might 
be  made  at  least  to  treble  its  produce,  and  to  double  its 
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retttil ;  VbA  ii  ts  «ot  t«e  mudi  to  alta^,  thai  ot  all  tMes 
liiid  manufoeturo,  africultUTe  is  that  whkh,  in  rt^aril  of 
th«  capital  employ^  hi  it^  is  immeftsurably  behind.  And 
who  ifl  to  Uame  P  Why  is  it,  that  in  the  preaent  plui  oi 
capital,  BO  mote  it  applied  to  farming  ?  The  answer  is 
easy,  for  the  blame  rests  with  tiie  Landloab.  He^  and  he 
alone^  by  his  narrow  afld  bHndly  selisl^  fff^i  has  done  the 
erU,  and  still  strai^glM  to  perpetuate  H.  He  it  is^  whose 
ipreed  of  the  golden  tgga  has  induced  him  so  neariy  to  kill 
the  fooee.  By  his  sensdtest  and  selfish  law  of  hypothec, 
he  has  withdrawn  his  land  fVom  the  field  of  free  competition, 
und  supplanted  the  capitalist,  by  the  reipardlese  and  half, 
starved  desperados  By  his  bellowing  about  the  Com  I^ws^ 
he  has  kept  the  country  In  a  state  ot  suspense,  and  erery 
market  warerlng.  And  by  that  most  achnirable  malcon* 
trivimce,  the  Entail  Law,  be  has  got  up  the  most  elective 
harrier  to  all  fanprorement  ever  iuTented  by  the  wit  of 
masi !  This  system  he  calls  ptotmsHnff  agriculture^  and  it 
Is  heowise  of  Ms  fears  of  their  innorating  upon  this  sys- 
(em^-^  system  dear  to  him  as  the  v«ry  apple  of  his  eye 
— ^at  he  swears  against  Reformers  and  the  Reform  Bill . 
^Fffe  Herald. 


GOOD  NIGHT  I  GOOD  NIGHT ! 

Tn  sun  is  sunk,  the  &y  is  done, 

B^en  stars  are  setting  one  by  one^ 

Nor  torch  nor  taper  longer  may 

Eke  out  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 

And  since  in  social  glee's  despite, 

It  needs  must  be— Good  Night  I  Good  Night  I 

The  bride  into  her  bower  is  sent. 

And  ribald  rhyme  and  jesting  spent ;. 

The  lover's  whispered  words  and  few, 

Have  bade  the  bashful  maid  adieu  ; 

The  dancing-floor  is  silent  quite, 

No  foot  bounds  there— Good  Night  I  Good  Night  f 

The  lady  in  her  curtained  bed. 
The  herdsman  in  his  wattled  shed. 

The  clansmen  in  the  heathered  hall 

Sweet  sleep  be  with  you,  one  and  all  I 
We  part  in  hopes  of  days  as  bright 
As  this  DOW  gon»~Good  Night  I  Good  Night  I 
Joanna  BailUe. 


SCRAPS. 

Original  and  Selected, 

A  PLOVOH-DAY— OLD  CUSTOMS. 

We  like  all  old  customs  more  or  less,  but  especially  those 
which  promote  good  neighboui4iood,  as  the  quilHngs  and 
huekinge  of  oar  descendants  in  America^  and  the  plou^ 
day  of  the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  wliere  it  is  coato- 
nury  to  gire  a  tenant,  who  «iters  on  a  new  fyrm^  the  use 
of  all  the  ploughs  in  the  country  round,  to  get  the  ground 
ready  to  reeeire  the  seed.  Eighty  ploughs  have  been  at  one 
of  these  friendly  matches.  The  following  preparations  were 
made  by  » farmer's  wift  for  the  entertainment  of  her  bus- 

band's  assistants,  at   the  dose  of  their  day's  labour: 

Twelve  bushels  of  wheat  baked  into  loaves,  and  fifty^ne 
rich  cuvramt  dumpUngi.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  beef,  two  Istrgo  hami^  fourteen  pound*  of  peas  in  peaa. 
pudding.  Three  large  Cheshire  cheeses,  and  two  Yorkshire 
cheeses,  weighing  twenty-eig^t  pounds  each,  formed  thedes- 
sert  to  this  national  banquet  of  Mebat  Exoland  ;  the 
ifbote  washed  down  by  ninety-nine  gallcms  of  ale,  and  two 
of  rum,  for  drams.  This  ploughing  feast  was  given  near 
Guesborough,  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  wanted  nothing 
to  make  it  complete,  save  the  presence  of  William  Cobbett. 

Haxit  Risnro  nr  WnrrEB.— A  peasant  of  Nithsdale 
once  expressed  to  me  hit  horror  at  bnring  a  wSatar'smom* 


big  Hi  tery  poH^M  language.  «  Show,  ttit  inplrcd  man 
ftings^  is  beautiful  fai  itte  season,  it  was  nought ibr  Urn,  at- 
ting  wi|h  hiff  lasses  and  h^  teivet,  to  say  sae :  had  he  ben 
a  dry<4tane  diker  he  wouM  have  said  nae  sic  thing.  As  fur 
me,  I  nerer  see  snawat  my  window,  but  I  lang  to  &*  asleep 
again ;  and  I  ne'er  wish  to  step  ower  the  door-stane^  till  I 
am  sure  I  can  set  my  foot  on  the  bloom  o'  three  gowans.** 
---Allan  CunninghanCs  Notes  to  ^^  Up  in  the  Monumg 
Early.'' 

Some  love  the  din  o'  the  dancers'  foet 

To  the  music  leaping  rarely  ; 
Some  love  the  kiss  and  the  stolen  word 

Wi'  the  lass  that  loves  them  dearly  ; 
But  I  love  best  the  well-made  bed. 

Spread  warm,  and  feal,  and  foiriy ; 
For  up  in  the  moming*s  no  fat  mc^ 

Up  in  the  morning  eariy. 

Oy  Vegetable  Structure,  and  the  Bbitish 
Oak — A  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  vige- 
table  body  assists  greatly  in  explaining  the  modiUcatifliiB 
ef  its  external  form.  All  wood  is  tubular  and  ceUnlary  and 
the  different  weight,  colour,  taste,  smell,  &c.  tff  oak,  ^ony, 
poplar,  cedar,  sandal,  and  so  forth,  depend  not  on  the  lig. 
neous  structure  itself,  but  on  the  matter  the  celU  contain ; 
for,  if  ebony  be  steeped  in  any  fluid  which  will  dissolve 
the  black  matter  with  which  its  cells  are  filled,  it  will  be- 
come as  light  and  as  pale  as  poplar.  But  to  the  example. 
There  ai«  two,  if  not  three  species  of  Britiah  oak,  (the 
third  species  is  by  some,  however,  considered  oaly  a  variety  ^ 
one  of  these  alone  produces  strong  and  lasting  timber  ftt  for 
naval  purposes,  i.  e.  which  will  endure,  unchanged,  the  tran- 
sitions from  wet  to  dry,  from  heat  to  cold,  and  remain  un- 
hurt between  wind  and  water.  This  diflTerence  depends  on 
the  tubes  just  mentioned  conreying  to  the  c«ll»  of  which  the 
mass  of  wood  consists,  a  substance  different  in  solohility  m 
the  different  species^  so  that,  when  the  timber  of  the  one 
is  wet,  part  of  the  insptsaated  extract  is  dissolved  and  bane 
away ;  and  when  this  is  repeatedly  done,  the  oeUs  btoosBs 
more  and  more  void,  and  tiie  timber  light  and  spovgy,  so 
that,  during  cold  weather,  the  water  within  is  Awenng-and  be- 
coming  expanded,  the  cdls  and  tubes  are  ruptuwuL  and 
consequently  more  readily  let  in  fk-erii  water  aad  let  out 
the  sotid  matter  it  dissolves ;  and  these  succesai^  cropa  of 
idcles  soon  form  chinka  and  rants,  extending  for  annny  foct. 
Now,  oak  is  fttsquentiy  contracDsd  for  in  buUdinff  shins  aad 
mill-work,  iood-gates,  Jocks,  aad  so  ford^  merdy  aa  oak, 
and  often,  either  tnm  ignorance  or  fraud,  the  peridbaUe 
timber  is  purveyed  hastcad  of  the  enduring  wood;  b«c  a 
knowledge  of  vegetable  structure  can,  by  the  aid  of  a  vmt 
simple  experiment,  easily  detect  th«  foUacy  or  ftsML^ 
Mumefs  JOotmnieal  Ledstro. 


CONTEKTS  or  Na   XX. 

Srg— A  late  Adventure  In  Ibe  Qvuxntfyrrj  Coach 30 

Triennial  ParIIamcnt»-01d  Speechet  on  ditto ...!.' !!305 

Medical  SBLScnojrs-rnflucnoeoTDreM  on  the  Sidn,  ^Tb^ 

ofCoId  Feet  and  Damp,  ftc ^^ 

A  I>eceznl)er  Ercning  within  doon .'...'.'...'.'..'..SOP 

On  Ascertaining  the  prices  of  Grain,  ftc '...!'.!'/.',*.. *.*..*.sio 

The  Good  Old  Times !.!!!!.'..'.'.*.'!'  *sil 

A  Swiss  Adrentare-The Swiss  Girl— The  Boir  Song!..!.".. sw 

Thb  Sroav  TsLLBa^Tbe  Two  Scotch  Wmiamff !!si3 

DanDonneI!7*sTHptoFsri»-.|leat !!!!!!!si8 

Hints  for  Farmers &c .*!'.  '*SI9 

Good  Night!  Good  Nightl !^.V..V..V..V...V.V.*.Vaao 

8ctAF»-0rIginal  and  Seieded-^kT  Custonw^Early  Risi^ 

in  Winter— On  Vegetable  Structure,  and  the  British  0ak..3ao 
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CHJUSTMA8. 


Sof  1«U  was  Itumiy  Englaad,  idieil 
Old  Ckrlstnuu  bnraght  hia  sporta  again  | 
^Twaa  Ckristmaa  bioadied  the  mifl^tiest  ak| 
Twaa  Ckriitiiiaa  told  the  meiViest  tale  t 
A  Cluiatmaa  gambol  oft  ivotild  eheer 
A INMT  man's  heart  fiir  haif  tiie  year. 

•  •  •  a  a  « 

Nor  ihiled  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  racii  Ughtide,.her  aawury  gooacb 
'  A  DELK^OTFUL  v^ume  could  be  collected  of  what 
is  genial,  beautiful^  and  full  of  the  poetry,  of  t€el 
M$f  written  And  epoken  about  this  great  social 
tetivai  of  ^e  Chriatlaii  «orld--thi8  season  of  mar-, 
riment  t^t  is  more  heartfelt  than  boisterous — 
feasts  that  are  more  social  tlian  stately,  the  time 
of  tke  knitting  up  of  broken  attachmeq^,  and  of  the 
maewal  «f  decaying  intimacies ;  when  the  friends 
ef  youth  are  affectionately  recaUed>  and  old  love^ 
fredily  remembered^  In  our  own  country  we  have 
sometimes  regretted  that  the  severity  of  Presby- 
tsrian  dlaelpline  forbids  that  religion  should  min- 
1^  withy  and  lend  its  sanctions  to  the  commemora- 
tisn  ttf  Christmas^ — what  better  preparation  could 
tiiere  be  for  the  c^eerf^l>  social  banquet  of  the 
eT»nixig»  th^n  the  temple-service  of  the  morning  ^ 
Ami  then,  what  a  time  for  (e^elUng  sermonsf  rom  a 
ouskter,  who  fe^  the  spirit^  and  comprehends 
the  true  genius  of  the  Christian  S3r8tem.  Sermons 
whidi  should  tell  of  the  common  origin,  the  common 
loty  «ndt]M  self-same  destinies  of  men ;  sharers  in  a 
common  ruhi,  and  inheritors  of  the  same  salva. 
tlen !  How  appr<^riatc  the  commemoration  toex. 
herlstioiia  to  an  enlarged  and  tender  charity  of 
tsAad,  to  the  preservation  of  the  q[>irit  of  unity, 
fa  Ijhe  bond  oi  peace,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
graces  and  affections  enjoined  by  the  divine  being, 
of  yrhom  the  religious  rites  of  Christmas,  are 
«n  affsoting  rcmembrancet  Holding  these  opin- 
ions ai  the  many  fine  things  that  have  been  said, 
and  that  mi||iit  be  said  of  Christm^fts-tlde,  we  must 
•dapure  the  ibUowing  £liaean  sketch,  connecting 
ebeasing  fiuth  with  cheerful  practice  :— 

<^  In  tidt  fpirtt  our  pastor  preaches  to  ua  always,  but 
ainit  parfleiiiatfy on  Chi8tnu»-dap  ;  whtin  iM^takes  occa^ 
sisi|  to  enlafie  on  -the  character  and  views  of  ttie  divtee 
*  Mm  wW  it  su^pesBd  then  to  have  bcra  "hotik,  and  sends 
mlDia  wuaitt  t^oi  asaaUy  n^idng.  On  the  north  side 
sT  At  ckanh  at  M.  an  a  great  many  holly  tfssa  ft  is 
iMthvttliat  aar  diaiiig  and  MUi^oont  are  ftmithed 


with  houghs.  Faniilies  take  it  by  tome  to  entertain  their 
Ariends.  They  meet  early ;  the  beef  and  pudding  are  noble ; 
the  minoe-pies-«.peculiarf  the  nuts  half  playthings  and 
half-eatables  %  tihe  oranges  as  cold  and  acid  as  they  ought 
to  be,  fhmishing  us  with  a  saperfliuty  which  we  ean  aflbrd 
to  Uttgfa  at ;  the  cakes  indeslamctiUe  \  the  wassail  bowls 
generdus.  Old  English,  hiige^  demanding  ladles,  threatening 
overflow  as  they  come  in,  solid  with  roasted  apples  when 
set  down.  Towards  bed^me  you  h«ar  of  eldeNwine,  and 
not  seldom  of  punch.  At  the  manor-house  it  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  elsewhere^  GKris,  although  they  he  ladies^  aie 
kissed  under  the  mistletoe.  If  any  family  among  us  hap* 
pen  to  have  hit  upon  an  exquisite  brewing,  they  send  some 
of  it  round  about,  the  squire^s  house  included ;  and  he  does 
the  same  by  th/e  rest.  Rii^les,  hot'cockles,  forfeits,  music, 
dances  sudden  and  not  to  be  suppressed,  prevail  astioBg 
great  and  smalli  and  fi»m  two  In  the  day  to  midnight,  M* 
\pclkM  like  a  ^sorted  place  out  of  doors,  hut  is  full  ^f 
life  and  merriment  w^bin*  Playing  at  knights  and  ladies 
last  year,  a  jade  of  a  charming  creature  must  needs  send  me 
out  for  a  piece  of  ice  to  put  in  her  wine.  It  was  evening 
and  a  hard  frost  I  shall  never  forget  the  cold,  catthig^ 
dreary,  dead  look  o#  every  ^ng  out  of  doors,  with  a  Wiod 
through  the  wiry  trees,  and  the  snow  on  the  ground,  con* 
titetdi  with  the  sudden  return  to  warmth,  light  and  jovia* 
lity. 

«  I  remember  we  had  a  discussion  that  time,  as  to  what 
was  the  great  point  and  crowning  glory  of  Cfariataus. 
Many  were  for  muMe-l^  t  Mm^  for  the  beef  and  plum- 
pudding  ;  more  for  the  wassail-bowl  |  a  maiden  lady  ti^ 
midly  said,  the  mistletoe;  but  we  agreed  at  last,  that  al- 
though all  these  were  prodigious,  and  some  of  them  elelu- 
sively  belonging  to  the  season,  the/r#  was  the  great  India- 
psnsable.  Upon  iMch  we  all  turned  oar  ftces  towards  it, 
and  began  warming  our  ahfeady  scorched  hand&  A  great 
blazing  fire,  too  big,  is  the  visible  heart  and  soul  of  ChJisU 
mas.  You  may  do  without  beef  and  plum-pudding ;  even 
the  absence  of  mince-pie  may  be  tolerated  i  thert  must  be 
a  boad,  poetically  speaking,  but  it  need  not  he  ahsolutely 
wassalL  The  bowl  may  give  place  to  the  bottle*  But 
a  hugf^  heaped-up»  oner  heaped-up,  aU«attraeting  Are,  with 
a  semicircle  of  faces  about  it)  is  not  to  be  denied  us.  ft  is 
the  laf  and  genius  of  the  meeting  |  the  proof  positive  dftbtf 
seasola  I  the  repreaentative  of  aU  our  warm  emolloBa  and 
bright  thoughts  |  the  glorious  eye  of  the  room  |  the  iadter 
to  mirth,  yet  the  retainer  of  order  |  the  amalgainater  of  the 
age  and  sex  ;  the  univereal  relish*  Tastes  may  differ  even 
on  a  mince-pie  I  but  who  gainsays  a  Are  ?  The  absence  of 
other  luzaries  still  leaves  you  in  possession  of  that  |  ^ut 

•  Who  can  liold  S  fire  in  hit  hmd 

WiUi  tUnklngon  the  flrastteit  twrfmMSdw  f* 

Let  me  have  a  dinner  of  some  sort,  no  matter  whli^  Ittd 
then  give  me  my  fire,  and  my  fHends,  the  humblest  glass  of 
wine,  and  a  fow  penn'orths  of  dhestnnts,  aad  I  will  still 
make  oat  my  Chriatmafc  Whatl  Hare  wa not  Bnrgaady 
in  onr  blood  P  Have  we  net  joke,  laughter,  Tepart#e,bi:i^l 
eyes,  comedies  of  other  people^  and  comsdi^  of  our  own 
"»«•'  me««rU.,  hope. i-  ^g.,.^^^  ^^ GOOgk 
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OKRMAN  GflRIBTMAS  CUSTOMS— HOVSBHOLD  AFFBGTIOIC. 

Coleridge^  in  the  Friend^  describes  a  German 
CuR^MAs  TTsAOE^  which^  to  Hs^  appears  beautifully 
characteristic  o«  that  domestic  and  sensible  people^. 
The  New  Year's  Day  Gifts  of  the  French,  is 
the  same  custom  modified  by  the  national  charac^ 
ter  of  the  Gallic  race.  "  The"children,"  says  Cole- 
ridge^ "  make  little  presents  to  their  parents,  and 
to  each  other,  and  the  parents  to  their  children. 
For  three  or  four  months  before  Christmas,  the 
girls  are  aU  busy,  and  the  boys  save  up  their 
pocket-money  to  buy  those  presents.  What  the 
present  is  to  be,  is  cautiously  kept  secret ;  and  the 
girls  have  a  world  of  contrivances  to  conceal  it-^ 
such  as  working  when  they  are  on  visits,  and  the 
others  are  not  with  them — getting  up  before  day- 
light, &c.;  then,  on  the  evening  before  Christmas- 
day,  one  of  the  parlours  is  lighted  up  by  the  chiL. 
dren,  into  which  the  parents  must  not  go ;  a  great 
yew-bough  is  fastened  on  the  table,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  wall.  A  multitude  of  little  tapers 
are  fixed  in  the  bough.  Under  this  bough  the 
children  lay  out  the  presents  they  mean  for  their 
parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what  they 
intend  fbr  each  other.  Then  the  parents  are  in- 
troduced^ and  each  presents  his  little  gift ;  they 
then  bring  out  the  remainder,  one  by  one,  iTum 
their  poekets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and 
embraces.  Where  I  witnessed  this  scene,  there 
were  eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tender, 
ness,  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father, 
and  he  clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his 
breast,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that 
was  rising  within  it.  I  was  very  much  affected.  The 
shadow  of  the  bough,  and  its  appendages  on  the  wall, 
made  a  pretty  picture ;  and  then  the  raptures  of  the 
Tery  little  ones,  when  at  last  the  twigs  and  their 
^ikes  began  to  take  fire,  and  9nap.  O,  it  was  a  de- 
.  light  to  them  I  On  the  next  day,  Christmas  JUiy,  in 
the  great  parlour,  the  parents  lay  out  on  a  table  the 
presents  for  the  children ;  a  scene  of  more  sober  joy 
succeeds ;  as  on  this  day  the  mother  says  privately 
to  her  daughters,  and  the  father  to  his  sons,  that 
which  ^e  has  observed  most  praiseworthy,  and  that 
which  was  most  faulty  in  their  conduct."  So  says 
Coleridge.  We  recollect  some  late  traveller  in 
Germany,  whose  name  has  escaped  us,  describing 
the  bitter  distress  of  a  peasant  girl  with  whom  he 
walked  for  some  time  in  company,  not  for  her  own 
poverty,  but  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  make 
Christmas  presents  to  her  parents  and  friends. 
FRENCH  Christmas  custom. 
At  Marseilles,  and  in  many  other  places  in 
France,  on  Christmas  eve,  all  of  the  same  blood, 
residing  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  are  invited  to 
a  slight  maigre  supper  with  the  senior  of  the  fa. 
mily ;  after  which  the  united  households  jro  to- 
*  gether  to  midnight  mass.  Next  morning,  Christ- 
mas, they  again  repair  to  the  church  to  mass,  from 
their  sevend  dw^ings,  and  when  the  service  h 
'ended,  return  to  the  house  of  the  common  ances- 
tor,  where  a  joyous  feast  is  prepared,  followed  by 
all  manner  of  in  .door  amusements. 
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THE  COURT  OP  SINDB. 

The  lilence  which  reigned  within  the  fort  formed  a  stroof 
contrast  to  the  noise  and  tunmlt  w}thout  After  pmmmg 
throufh  MMue  narrow  8tree4%.  which  were  inhabited  ool  j  by 
the  immediate  retainer!  of  the'  court,  I  found'  myaelr  od- 
expectedly  among  a  crowd  of  weU-dretaed  Sindlans,  in  a 
large  open  area,  the  waHs  of  which,  on  either  tide,  wen 
fancifully  decorated  with  paintings,  and  the  ground  cover- 
ed with  variegated  carpets.  At  one  end  appeared  thres 
large  arched  doors  with  curtains  of  green  baize,  towards 
one  of  which  I  was  led  by  the  vizier  and  another  effioer^ 
and  before  I  could  collect  myself  from  the  suddenness  of  Ott 
transition,  my  boots  were  taken  08,  and  I  stood  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Ameers. 

The  0oup  <r0i/ was  splendid.  I  had  an  opportunity  af 
seeing  the  whole  reigning  &mily  at  a  glanoe,  and  I  have 
cotainly  never  witnessed  any  spectacle  which  was  man 
gratifying  or  approached  nearer  to  the  fondes  we  indulfa 
in  childhood,  of  eastern  grandeor.  The  group  formed  a 
semicircle  of  elegaaUy  attired  figures,  at  tiie  ted  of  a  lofty 
hall  spread  with  Persian  carpeting.  In  the  oentre  were 
seated  the  two  principal  Ameers  on  their  mosnud,  a  stlghi- 
ly  elevated  cushion  of  French  white  satin,  heaatSfoIIj 
worked  with  flowers  of  silk  and  gold,  the  comers  of  which 
were  secured  by  four  massive  aisl  higbly^hased  golden  or- 
naments, resembling  pineapples,  and,  together,  with  a  laife 
velvet  pillow  behind,  covered  with  rich  embroidery,  pre- 
senting  a  very  grand  appearance.  On  each  side,  thair 
HighiMsBes  were  supported  by  the  aiembers  of  their  foasUy, 
consisting  of  their  nephews,  Meer  Sobdar  and  Mahoauaed, 
and  the*  sons  of  Mourad  All,  Meers  J^oot  Mahommed,  and 
Nusseer  Khan.  Farther  off  sat  their  more  distant  rela- 
tions,  among  whom  were  Meer  Mahmood,  their  undc^  and 
liis  sons  Ahmed  Khan,  and  Juhan  Khan.  Behind  stood  a 
crowd  of  well-dressed  attendants*  sword  and  shield  beaieis 
to  the  different  princes.  To  an  European,  and  one  acca^ 
tomed  to  form  his  notions  of  native  ceremony  by  a  muck 
humbler  sUndard,  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  ulbmrm 
the  taste  displayed  in  dress,  and  the  attention  to  deantt- 
ness,  in  the  scene  before  me.  There  was  no  gaudy  diovr  of 
tinsel  or  scarlet ;  none  of  that  mixture  of  gorgeousness  and 
dirt  to  be  seen  at  the  courts  of  most  Hindoo  princes,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  degree  of  simple  and  becoming  elegance, 
for  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  it  had  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  behold.  The  Ameers  and  Uieir  attendanto  were 
habited  nearly  alike^  in  angricas  or  tunics  of  fine  whits 
muslin,  neatly  prepared  and  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  di- 
mity, with  cummerbunds  or  sashes  of  silk  and  gold,  wide 
Turkish  trowsers  of  silk,  tied  at  the  ankle^  chiefly  dark 
blue,  and  the  Slndian  caps  I  have  already  described,  awie 
of  gold  brocade,  or  embroidered  velvet.  A  pair  of  caA- 
mere  shawb  of  great  beauty,  generally  white,  thrown  ne- 
gligently over  the  arm,  and  a  Persian  dagger  at  the  girdle, 
richly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  or  precious  stones^  com- 
pleted the  dress  and  decoration  of  each  of  the  princes. 

Viewing  the  fomily,  generally,  I  could  not  but  adasiia 
their  maanfrs  and  deportment,  and  acknowledfe  tha^  In 
appearance  at  least,  th6y  seemed  worthy  of  tiia  ela^pnicion 
they  had  gained.  The  younger  Princes,  indeed,  had  an  air 
of  dignity  and  good  breeding  seldom  to  be  met  with,  Mther 
in  the  European  or  native  character.  The  principal  Ameett 
were  the  least  respectable  of  the  party  in  point  of  looks; 
probably  fh>m  having  had  less  advantages,  and  more  expo- 
sure to  hardships  in  early  life.  They  are,  In  realiiyu  older, 
but  did  not  appear  above  the  age  of  fifty,  from  the  very 
careful  manner  in  which  their  beards  and  hair  are  stalnfd. 
With  one  exception,  there  is  little  fomily  Hkeness  hstniisn 
them  and  tfat  younger  chieA,  who  have  Inherltad  fHmt  tlMftr 
mothers  foir  compUzions,  jet  black  hair,  with  long  «ya- 
lashes  and  eyebrows. — Meer  Nusseer  Khan  struck  asa  at 
once  as  a  particularly  handsome  man. 

The  general  style  of  the  Sinde  Court  could  noi  foil  to  ex- 
cite'my  admiration,  as  much  as  the  appearance  of  Um 
Ameer&  All  the  officers  in  attendance,  judging  from  thi^ 
drsss  and  manners,  seemed  to  be  of  suyerisMT  rank.  Thara 
was  no  crowding  for  places;  the  rabble  had  besn  shui  en- 
tirely out  of  doors ;  and  there  was  a  degree  oC  stiUneas  and 
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solemnity  throughout  the  whol^  and  an  order  and  decorum 
io  the  demeanour  of  each  Individual,  which,  together  with 
tlie  brilliant  display  I  have  mentioned,  impressed  me  with 
A  feelitig  of  awe  and  respect  I  could  not  have  anticipated. 
I«  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  n^at  I  have  described,  to  say 
tliat  their  Highnesses  received  me  in  a  state  durhar. — ^The 
native  agent,  who  had  accompanied  the  two  last  embassies 
Axim  our'Govemment,  was  present^  and  assured  me  that 
the  arrangements  on  this  occasion,  and  the  nature  of  my 
reception,  were  very  difiiBrent,  indeed,  far  superior,  to  an> 
ceremonial  he  had  seen  during  a  residence  of  twenty  years 
in  Sinde.— J?timtf/*«  Visit  to  Sinde, 

EMIGRATION. 
^  Tui  rabioiiied  kttar  was  written,  last  spring-,  by  an  intelli- 
■M&t  ffsntlttnan* 

Gambler,  Ohio  ,1833. 
Dsaa  Paitimai — Aozions  to  fuUil  my  promise,  I  resmae 
■ay  pen,  in  order  to  give  jroa  an  outline  of  what  I  have  seen 
wd  thooglit  sioce  my  last  letter :  I  am  encnmbered  with  ooo- 
■JHsrabla  perplexity,  as  notwithstaading  1  have  reoeired  several 
ivqassts  to  proceed  with  this  oorrospondence,  yet  I  Iiave  also 
received  one  of  a  cootraiy  nature  from  an  indiridnal  whose 
approbatioa  I  hardly  dare  endanger.  I  hare  hesitated — hut 
bem^  overcome  with  the  paramount  obligation  to  posterity,  of 
malnng  an  endeaTuur  to  perform  the  duty  of  learing  the  world 
a  Cttle  better  than  we  found  jt,  1  will  miake  an  effort  to  give 
Tou  my  iMings  and  opinions,  with  candour  and  mildoess. 
Af  oreovcr  I  would  say,  to  those  who  may  dhanoe  to  read  this, 
tisact  I  came  a  vohintary  exile  to  this  my  adopted  countr}- — and 
tiiat  before  any  one  has  a  right  to  leave  his  own  paternal  soil, 
he  has  an  acooont  to  balance  with  his  duties ;  first  to  society, 
and  next  with  his  family.  If  a  roan  has  the  means  of  support- 
nif  and  properly  educating  his  children  at  home,  there  is  his 
post  of  duty ;  It  a  man  is  single,  still  more,  home  is  hit  post  of 
duly — he  is  one  of  a  class  whose  chief  business  is  to  assist  io 
regenerating  his  country.  But  if  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family  has  striven,  with  industry  and  economy,  to  proride  a 
firugaJ  mrinteoance  and  pnmer  education  lor  his  sons  and 
daughters,  without  success,  then  surely  he  is  bound  in  affection 
and  oifice^  if  there  be  a  spot  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  where  he 
eaa  aoeomplish  it,  to  transplant  them,  no  matter  with  bo.v 
many  inccmveniencos  to  himselC 

From  this  sequestered  spot,  five  miles  from  the  nearest  viU 
latge,  and  fully  occupied  with  my  studies,  I  fear  this  letter  will 
be  less  animating  and  interesting  than  if  I  were  travelling  and 
portraying  fresh  scenery  and  modem  towns.  I  have  taken 
but  one  snort  journey  of'^46  milee  out,  and  I  did  enjoy  a  ride  of 
that  distance  m  a  sleiah  with  two  friendly  t^^'^^  on  the  surface 
<»f  the  snow  at  a  rapid  rate,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fbie  hones,  tho 
distance  easily^  aocomplisbed  from  sun-rae  to  evening,  pullrog 
ap  twice  to  bait  The  conntry  was  partially  gnaed,  and  viU 
Mges  at  eight  or  ten  miles  distance  ;  hut  chie^  over  roads  cut 
through  apparently  endless  and  impermeable  forests,  thicks 
'  deaae^  thidc^with  most  magnificent  timber :  oak,  black  wal- 
aa^  beech,  hickory,  &c,  from  100  to  120  fWt  in  height 
These  woods  are  to  be  purchased  at  less  than  L.1  per  acre, 
ranged  now  only  by  wild  deer  and  turkeys,  {some  of  which  we 
aaw,}  hat  becoming  gradoally  located,  numbers  of  fresh  settlers 

;  in  every  year.    The  winter,  which  we  have  just  paned, 

owledged  bv  all  the  papers  of  the  Union  to  have  been 
fMW9n;  thetlieraiQiDeteroatofdoorsfuroaeor  two 
I  was  10^  b^aw  Zaru^-on-  most  days  several  degrees 
eesing  in  my  alndy,  nutil  the  ^e  was  lighted,  when 
mf  stove  soon  broy^  it  up  to  teipperate  or  summer  heat ;  the 
ink  several  times  Croc^  ip  iqy  pea  earljf  in  the  morning  before 
the  air  felt  its  influence;  the  atmosphere  almost  uniformly 
br^ht  and  clear,  and  a  number  of  warm  days  interspersed 
throughout  the  season.  Wo  did  not  experience  inconvenience 
ftom  m  cold,-*not  even  the  children — activity,  when  out  of 
diOffS  ia  Om  hwid  atttlospfaere  on  the  frtaen  snow,  and  abon- 
dasea  of  fitpa  within,  prusetved  them.  The  snow  is  now  all 
goM^  and  tha  aintor  broka  up  last  week,  with 'a^rrat  hMrease 
m  lappa  aluia  aad.  auchaixwl  electrical  air,  which  pasaed  off 


off 

athaadar^atonaaadraiartbalixatia  out  of  the  groond*  and 
are  buoyant  lor  q;»ring. 

I  pbtaioed  in  January  nve  days*  leave  of  ab<(ence,  and  made 
thejoumey  above  noticed  to  Columbus,  the  state  town,  to  bo 
present  at  a  sittmg  of  the  legislative  body,  senate,  and  bouse  of 
reprteOtatives,  the  former  elected  biennmlly,  tho  latter  annual- 
ly, by  bflHot  Their  pfooeedings,  as  well  those  of  the  court  of 
jakios^  (which  I  wHneaeed,)  were  ooadoeted  with  perfect  order 
Old  deuuaaii^  not  with  the  adventitkma  akl  of  win  and  robes, 
ar  tea  bwtfWiy  bat  in  plaia  dothss  aad  by  tlu  foroa  of  reatan 


and  propriety.  The  members  of  both  houses  debated  extem- 
poraneously and  with  fiibilitv. 

Ohio  was  ficst  settled  in  1788.  In  17^9  it  was  put  under  a 
territorial  government,  and  called  the  western  territory ;  and  in 
1802,  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  state.  Having  a  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  40,000,  the  territories  are  admitted  as 
states^  electing  a  governor  and  legislature— they  form  a  con- 
stitution and  £Overoraent  of  their  own,  subject  to  the  general 
confederacy  of  the  Union.  There  are  now  S4  states,  three  ter- 
ritories, and  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  environs  the  city 
cf  Washington,  and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  Con- 
KresB-  The  territory  of  Michigan  will  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  next  year,  containing  now  upwards  of  81,000 ;  that  Of 
Ploiida,  19,000 ;  and  Arkansas,  20,000.  Ohio  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  last  year,  987»670— in  1790,  only 
3000 ;  the  increase  during  the  last  ten  years  being  61  per  cent ; 
she  is  as  to  population,  the  fourth  state  of  the  Union.  The 
whole  population  of  states  and  territories  ia,  according  to  the 
same  document,  12,856,171 ;  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  the 
same  period. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  its  first  institution, 
established  a  system  of  an  ofiicial  census  of  the  mbaUtants  at 
regular  decimal  periods.  This  was  rendered  necessary  in  a 
primary  point  of  importance,  as  the  apportionment  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  diflerent  states  to  the  general  Congress  is 
regulated  thereby ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  are  to 


state  sends  as  many  as  there  are,  say  48,000  in  its  population. 
I  hbould  have  said  above  that  the  territories  are  admitted  states, 
when  they  have  the  definite  number,  as  above,  of  the  last  pre- 
cedin<r  apportionment,  which  continues  in  force  untD  the  ensuing 
census. 

Independently  of  this  object,  I  need  not  direct  your  attention 
to  the  interest  and  importance  of  sudi  documents  ;  their  use- 
ftttneift  might  be  mneh  increased  by  embracing  other  snlnecti, 
as  iohabit«l  boaaes,  hoasca  ofpoUie  woiahip,  oolle^,  scaoolk, 
number  of  pupils,  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants  m  maau&c* 
tures  and  agriculture^  the  number  of  horses,  sheep,  &c 

There  are  in  the  Union,  59  colleges,  21  theological  semhi- 
aries,  all  Protestant,  and  6  Catholic,  17  medical  soiools  under 
the  different  names  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  nine  law 
schools,  150  Jewish  synago^es,  12  Roman  Catholic  bisKops, 
12  Protestant  Epim^opel  ditto,  and  4  Methodist  KpiscopaT  ditto, 
9,789  minisfters,  independent  of  Roman  Catholic  tn*  Jewish 
priests,  and  a  countless  number  of  common  and  private  schools. 
The  state  ^of  Ohio  contains  upwards  uf  24,810,000  acres ; 
and  at  present  it  would  be  an  arduous  undertaking  to  get  into  a 
western  territory  as  you  must  traverse  the  states  dt  IndU 
aaa«  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  a  distance  greater  than  we  travelled 
from  New  York  hence ;  all  three  settled  since  Ohio.  One 
amongst  other  reasons  for  turning  my  attention  towards  this 
state,  was  this^  often  having  read  over  for  the  purpose  of  decid 
in^  on  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  I  praferred  hers.  In 
this  country,  you  are  aware  every  thing  must 'have  a  con- 
stitatlon,  a  hook  clnls  or  an  anti<4obBooo  society,  no  -mat- 
ter what ;  if  five  people  unite  for  any  social  or  nseitul  parpoaey 
they  cannot  be  governed  bv  two  or  three  plahi  rules,  they 
must  have  a  conntttution*  However,  the  conttkution  m  Ohto 
permits  no  davery^  and  admits  to  the  right  ofsuffra^  aU  mala 
inhabhanU  above  the  age  of  21*  The  fonnden  U  Ohio  saw 
what  all  the  work!  now  sees,  except  your  aristocracy^  tbafe 
henceforward,  if  people  are  to  be  governed  at  all,  they  must  be 
self-governed.  To  this  point  European  nations  are  marching 
onward ;  impedimente  and  resistance  they  will  of  course  meet 
with ;  but  the  result  is  certain  and  irresistible  as  the  progress 
of  time.  The  means  of  preserving  order  in  society,  which 
have  hitherto  been  relied  on,  are  growing  every  day  more  in« 
efiectnaL  Mere  policy  and  power,  brate  force  can  no  loo^ 
do  it  vrith  any  prospect  of  permanency  ;  and  nothing  can  give 
security  to  person  or  property,  without  vrhich  life  is  a  very  bur- 
den ;  bnt  \^  admitting  men  to  participate  ia  the  ngakUMos  of 
their  own  imposts  and  laws.  They  have  been  taught  that  t|i^ 
have  been  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  and  that,  to  secure  those  rights,  Govemmentsare  insti- 
tuted, deriving  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed* 
The  only  great  principles,  which  can  enable  men  u>  control 
tliemselves,  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  those  in  pnwcr  to 
abridge  their  rights,  so  as  to  give  a  new  power  to  Tans,  by 
making  tham  Icm  necessary,  are  edmsatioa  and  theOuSpel.  <No 
other  eaasas  aie  ade^oate  to  this  effect ;  and  it  remains  with 
legi^tors  and  Christiana  to  do  their  duty,  and  apply  these 
renovating  principles  to  the  social  system,  and  then  such  soeaea 
as  yoa  had  at  Bristol  will  ceatt  to  be  enacted. 
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The  QoTemor  of  Ohio  concluded  his  late  address  to  the  State 
Legislature  with  the  following  enlightened  and  benerolent  re- 
marks:—*<  Having  experienced  much  inconvenience  and  lire- 
luent  embarrassment  from  tbe*want  of  a  more  liberal  education, 
^  feel  more  sensibly  the  great  importance  of  securing  to  the 
rising  generation  the  benentfl  of  instruction ;  ^  and  I  most  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  you,  gentlemen,  a  continuation  of  those 
laudable  efforts  which  have  hitherto  characterised  our  Legisla- 
ture for  the  promotion  of  education.  Our  schools  and  colleges, 
fipom  that  valuable  institution  the  Sunday  School,  up  to  those  or 
the  highest  grade,  should  always  diim  the  most  iavonraUe 
ooBsideration  of  oar  Legislators.  A  well-edueated  and  religi- 
ons  people  onljr  are  capable  of  Metf-govemment^ihe  greatest 
temporal  blessing  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  man.** 

An  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  *'  support  and  regula- 
tion of  common  schooU,'*  levying  a  direct  tax  of  ^  three-fourths 
of  a  mite"  on  the  dollar,  bemg  1000th  part  on  the  ad  valorem 
amount  of  taxable  property.  The  whole  amount  of  taxes,  for 
1^1,  was  an  average  of  02^  cents  for  ever^  inhalntant,  leuied 
on  real  property^  but  giving  the  abnre  nnmencal  average.  The 
purposes  to  which  they  were  applied  were  **  For  canal  purposes.** 
(The  State  has  two  canals,  public  property,  forming  an  internal 
artificial  navigation  of  three  hnnarea  and  seventy-five  miles, 
independent  of  the  Ohio  river  navigation,  extending  across  the 
whole  of  the  south  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  boon- 
dariee  of  the  state ;  for  steam-boats  of  the  largest  size  from 
Pittsburgin  Pensylvania  to  the  gulph  of  Mexico.)  *^  For  state  pur- 
poses, coun^  schools,  townships,  roads,  and  other  pritate  pur- 
poses." Tnis,  then,  is  as  for  as  fiscal  circumstances  are  con- 
cerned ;  we  exchange  the  excise  laws  and  duties — ^the  poor-laws 
the  assessed  taxes,  the  inhabited  house  duty  and  window  tax, 
not  omittinr  the  tithe  and  g^ame  laws— for  Ss.  7id.  I  I  will 
BOW  add  a  Bat  which  I  obtuned  from  a  gentleman  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursnits,  of  the  prices  in  this  neighbourhofM  of  la- 
bour and  produce :  common  labonrers  engaf^  in  asricultural 
employment  S3  to  88  cents  per  day ;  mechanics  ana  artisans, 
ancn  ss  stone  cutter^  masons,  carpenters,  and  joiners,  60  to  76 
cents  per  dav;  millers,  shoe-makers,  smiths,  &&  about  60  ditto^ 
Produce ;  wheat  50  to  7ft  cents  per  bushel,  of  SSlbs. ;  com, 
(maiie),  rye,  buck  wheat,  and  barley,  one  half  the  above;  oats, 
and  potatoes,  16  to  26  ditto;  fresh  beef  per  1001bs,84  to  8  dol- 
lars ;  pork  the  same ;  bntter  and  cheese  6  to  10  cents  ;  good 
cows  10  to  12  dollars ;  tuHceys  26  cents  ;  foWls  8  to  18a-ooaple ; 
kofses  80  to  80  dollars,  of  course  verj  variable  according  to  age 
and  breed.  Land  also  varies  according  to  location  and  qnality. 
I  this  week  purchased  136  acres  (taking  the  &rm  of  toe  Ex- 
change) for  L.160,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  College,  but  be- 
ing the  nearest  point  that  any  one  can  approach,  (he  village  and 
Iiwtitution  bein^  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  square  to  the  near- 
est point  of  which  the  line  extends  one  mile  and  a  half. 

I  need  not  point  out  ioyoa  the  proper  mode  of  considering 
the  price  of  food,  &c.  with  those  of  laboor.  Take  the  very 
lowest  esse,  the  kbourer  earns,  half  of  a  boshel  of  wheat,  or 
a  boshel  of  barley,  or  one  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  or  quarter  of 
a  hundred  of  beef  or  |»ork,  a  half  dozen  pounds  of  cheese,  or 
potatoes,  batter,  Ice.  daily.  Thns  his  six  days  woold  bring  him 
an  ample  variety— oa  abundance  — and  there  is  ample  and  abon- 
dant  employment  for  all,  and  more  than  alL 

LORD  KENYON. 

Hi8  dren  was  the  threadbare  remains  of  what  might  once 
have  been  appropriate  costume,  the  sable  relics  of  which 
frugality  had  piously  preserved.  These  rare  hahiUments 
irresistibly  produced  a  smile  at  their  singularity,  ftom  the 
sterling  marks  which  they  bore  of  studied  parsimony  and 
mean  economy.  The  were  they  daily  subjects  of  joke  or 
conunent  at  the  Bar,  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  appeared 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  I  happened  to  be  in  con- 
rersation  with  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Erskine  at  Guildhall,  be- 
fore l^rd  Kenyon  arrived  there.  When  he  entered  the 
court,  Pope*s  lints  in  the  Duneiady  on  Settle  the  poet^  came 
acroM  me,  and  I  quoted  them  involuntarily — 

•*  Known  tnr  the  band  and  luit  which  Settle  woroi-. 

Hia  only  suit  for  twice  three  yean  before.'* 

<<  The  period  of  six  years,**  said  Erskine,  laughing^  ^  dur- 
ing  which  that  poet  had  preserved  his  fiUl-trimmed  suit  in 
bloom,  seemed  to  Pope  to  be  the  maximum  of  economy ;  but 
It,  bears  no  proportion  to  Kenyon*s.  I  remember  the  green 
eoat  which  he  now  has  on  for  at  least  a  doaen  years.**  He 
did  not  exaggerate  its  claims  to. antiquity.  When  I  last 
saw  the  learned  lord,  be  had  been  Lord  Chief  Justice  for 
«Mrlj  fourteen  y«ars,  and  his  coat  seemed  tt  he  ootral  witii 


his  appointment  to  the  office.  It  must  have  been  origiiially 
black  ;  but  time  had  mellowed  it  down  to  the  appeanAc* 
of  a  sober  green,  which  was  what  Erskine  meimt  by  hia  al- 
lusion to  its  colour. 

I  have  seen  him  sit  at  Guildhall,  in  the  month  of  July, 
in  a  pair  of  black  leather  breeches  ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
shoes  frequently  soled  afforded  eqtial  proof  of  the  Attcfitaan 
which  he  paid  to  economy  in  every  article  of  his  dresa.  His 
gown  was  ri/Ar,  but  had  a  better  title  to  that  of  everloM^nf, 
from  its  unchanged  length  of  service^  He  held  m  pocket 
handkerchief  to  be  an  unnecessary  piece  of  luxury,  and 
therefore  dispensed^  with  the  use  of  one  ;  he  found  a  i 
cient  substitute  in  his  enmndory  powers,  which  wren  i 
nentlyattnctive. 

His  equipage  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  i^ 
appearance,  and  was  such  as  to  draw  down  the  giba  of  nsa- 
levol«ice,  the  sneer  of  ill  nature,  and  the  regret  o£  tkooe  who 
held  him  in  any  respect,  while  it  provoked  the  ridicide  ewn 
of  them.  The  carriage  which  conveyed  the  Lord  Cldcf 
Justice  and  his  suite  to  Westminster  Hall,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance and  splendonr  of  one  of  those  hackney  coaxes 
which  are  seen  on  the  stand,  with  a  coronet  and  supporten, 
the  cast^ff  carriage  of  a  peer  or  foreign  ambassador.  Thoogh 
the  seats  were  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  himsnif 
and  his  officers,  in  hags  and  swords,  the  ^e  was  InvofaM- 
tarily  directed  to  the  panel  to  look  for  the  nunaber  of  the 
coach,  as  its  appearance,  and  that  of  the  hones  whick  dssnr 
it,  confirmed  the  impression  that  it  had  been  cnllad  off  Ibe 
stand.  They  moved  with  the  most  temperate  gravity,  and 
seemed  to  require  the  frequent  infliction  of  the  whip  to  make 
them  more  at  all. 

That  necessary  instrument  to  rouse  their  latent  ^irit, 
was  consigned  to  the  unsparing  hand  of  a  foachman  whose 
figure  and  appearance  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  rest 
of  the  appointment.  There  is  an  appropriate  dresa  for 
the  different  description  of  servants ;  and  a  triangular  hat 
is  generally  oonsidwed  part  of  the  costume  of  a  coachmaa. 
Whether  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  I^rd  Kenyon  made  to 
foshion,  or  the  vanity  of  the  individual  hiniaelf  whfdi 
prompted  him  to  adopt  it,  I  will  not  presume  to  say  bat  it 
seemed  to  both  to  be  necessary  that  his  lordship*s  coach- 
man should  appear  with  that  important  symbol  of  has 
station.  He  therefore  adopted  the  appropriate  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, a  three-cornered  hat  Thu  appeared  to  have  been 
effected  with  great  taste,  but  with  the  accuatomed  view  to 
economy.  A  hat  slouched  down  before^  the  fbmaeroiiia- 
ment  of  his  head,  was^  by  a  neat  motamorpho^  changed 
into  a  cocked  one,  by  tarning  up  the  flap^  and  mofciaf  it 
the  base  of  the  triangle;  and,  lest  it  should  prova  feftactaij 
under  its  new  reffime^  it  was  kept  in  its  place,  and  tbe  per- 
pendicular procured,  by  the  aid  of  a  pin.  The  rest  of  his 
dress  seemed  to  be  selected  fh>m  the  choicest  storea  of  Bf«- 
moiith  Street,  with  equal  regard  to  taste  and  frngnlity. 

Lord  Kenyon  was  a  man  of  religious  habiti^  ai^  propcHy 
discountenanced  any  light  aUnskm,  in  a  ^eeoh  or  oenMrw 
sation,  to  the  Blble^  or  to  the  service  of  the  Chnreh.  1  le- 
eoUect  the  lu^crous  hut  nnezpeeted  reception  wbicb  aasa 
her  of  the  circuit  met  with  on  telling  him  the  lollowlag 
anecdote  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Yelverton.  of  tbe  Govt  of 
Exchequer  in  Lneland  ;  I  think  it  was  my  cxeellattt  and 
much-lamented  friend  Nolan,  who  was  a  natiro  of  that 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  moral%  not  want- 
ing in  religious  feelings,  but  who  did  not  carry  his  senti- 
ments of  stria  discipline  as  for  as  the  leanied  lord.  He 
leemed  to  think  that  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  j«df»  would 
afford  some  amusement  to  the  Chief  Jnstice,  but  be  vo- 
luddly  happened  to  mistake  tho  chomcter  of  the  tola  wbiA 
suited  his  taste^  and  so  hit  upon  one  not  quite  in  aacoid- 
anoe  with  his  sentiments,  on  subjects  connected  witb  tbe 
Church.  He  addressed  himself  to  Locd  Kenyon  witb  tito 
teeming  anticipation  of  the  mirtbAil  effect  wh&di  it  wonid 
produce^  by  telling  him  that  Lord  Chief  Boron  YelTerton 
once  went  a  Lent  circuit,  and  one  of  the  assise  towns  tep- 
pened  tobe  where  one  of  hiscolkfeooatemponurieawea  bene- 
ficed. The  rererend  geatleouuiy  insdoos  to  aiake  a  display 
of  his  seal  and  talents,  and  at  the  same  time  eo  show  bis 
ciipiot  for  tbe  Chief  Bweii|  aiMi 
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ikcriff  to  preach  tht  a«ize  tennon  before  the  judges,  and 
hit  request  was  granted.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  the  weather  was  intensely  coM.  The  sermon  was  im- 
mensely long»  and  the  Chief  Baron  most  annoyingly  chil- 
led. When  the  serrioe  was  orer,  the  preacher  descended 
tnm  the  polpit,  seemingly  highly  satisfied  with  his  own 
perfimnance,  came  to  the  judge  rubbinff  his  hands,  fiill  of 
the  joyful  expectation  of  thanks  for  his  discourse,  and  gra- 
tnlation  for  the  excellence  of  its  matter  and  delivery, 
c  Wen,  my  lord,**  says  he,  *^  how  do  you  like  the  sermon  ?^ 
«  Wonderfully,  my  dear  fHend,"  replied  Yelverton  ;  « it 
was  like  *  the  peace  of  God — it  passed  all  understanding  ;' 
sad,  like  his  mercy,  I  thought  Mt  would  hare  endured  for 
ever.*  **  This  jocular  narrative  was  chilled  by  hearing 
Loid  Kenyon,  in  an  under-tone,  pronounce  the  words 
«  Very  immoraL**— -From  an  Article  in  Fraser*8  Maga- 
Mine,  enHtied  ^  Mif  Contemporaries/* 


KING  JAMES  AND  THE  WITCHE& 

The  general  spite  of  Satan  and  his  adherents  was  sup- 
pQKd  to  be  especially  directed  against  James,  on  account  of 
his  match  with  Anne  of  Denmark — the  union  of  a  Protes- 
tant princess  with  a  Protestant  prince,  the  King  of  Scotland, 
sad  heir  of  England,  being,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  an 
•wnt  whidi  struck  the  whole  kingdom  of  darkness  with 
alamk  James  was  self-gratified  by  the  unusual  q»irit  which 
he  had  displayed  on  his  voyage  in  quest  of  his  bride>  and 
well  disposed  to  &ncy  that  he  had  performed  it  in  positive 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  indirect  policy  of  Elizabeth,  but 
to  the  malevolent  purpose  of  hell  itself.  His  fleet  had  been 
tempest-tost,  and  he  very  naturally  believed  that  the  Prince 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  had  been  personally  active  on  the 


The  principal  person  implicated  in  these  heretical  and 
treasonable  undertakings,  was  one  Agnes  Simpson,  or  Sam- 
sen,  caUed  the  Wise  Wife  of  Keith,  and  described  by  Arch- 
bishop SpoCtiswood,  not  as  one  of  the  base  or  ignorant  class 
sf  OTdiasry -witehea,  but  a  grave  matron,  compwed  and  de- 
liberate in  her  answers,  which  were  all  to  some  porpoae. 
TUs  grave  dame,  fhm  the  terms  of  her  indictment,  seems 
to  hav»  been  a  kind  of  white  witch,,  afiecting  to  cure  dis- 
eases by  words  and  charms,  a  dangenms  profesdon,  con- 
siderinf  the  tines  in  which  she  Uved.  She  was  said  to  be 
pilMl|«lly  engaged  in  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  destroy 
teaeeteftheqiieenbyraisinf.atraipest;  and  to  take  the 
Ung^  lifrby  anointing  his  Unen  with  poisoBons  materials, 
WKd  by  coaatmcting  Agurcc  of  day,  to  be  wasted  and  tmr- 
■■nted  after  the  nraal  fiMhion  of  necromancy. 

There  was,  besides,  one  Barbara  Napier,  alias  Douglas, 
apenon  of  some  rank  ;  Geillis  Duncan,  a  very  ac^ve  witch, 
aad  about  thirty  odier  poor  creatures  of  the  lowcet  condition, 

nmong  the  rest,  and  doorkeeper  to  the  conclave,  a  silly  old 
ptwighman,  called  as  his  nkkname  Graymeal,  who  was  cuf* 
M  by  the  devU  for  sayinf  simply,  «  God  Mess  the  King  I" 

When  the  monarch  of  Scotiand  sprung  this  strong  covey 
ef  Ua  fitvmrite  game,  they  afiwded  the  Privy  Coundl  and 
Mm  sport  for  the  gvsatest  part  of  the  remaining  winter. 
He  attended  on  the  examinations  Mm^if^  and  by  one  means 
er  odMr,  they  were  indiflferenUy  well  dressed  to  his  palate. 

Agnes  Samson,  the  grave  matron  befora  mentioned,  after 
beiaf  an  hoar  tortured  by  the  twisting  of  a  cord  around 
her  head,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Buccaneers,  con- 
immd  that  Ac  hai  coasalted  with  one  Richard  Grahame 
wpifiJBi  the  probable  length  of  the  king's  lifo^  and  the 
rawsicfBhartoBhigit.  ftnt  Satan,  to  whom  they  at  length 
MSMted  Ibr  advke^  told  theas  in  French,  respecting  King 
Jamais  Ml  mi  tm  hemme  i§  Dieu,  The  poor  woman  also 
adcaowiedfsd  that  she  had  heldameeting  with  those  of  her 
Ateitood^  who  ha4  charmed  a  cat  by  certain  spells,  having 
fow  joints  of  man  knit^ft4ts  feet,  which  they  threw  into 
the  sea  to  excite  a  tempest  Another  frolic  they  had,  whei^ 
Hke  the  wtird  siaCen  in  Macbeth,  they  embarked  in  sievea 
vHh  nnsdt*  mirth  aad  jollity,  the  Fiend  rolling  himself  be- 
^m  tiMna  npoa  the  waves^  dimly  seen,  and  reasmbling  a 
kigebayalaoklBSiMaadappearanceb  They  went  on  board 
ffafonigniliiptic^y  laded,  irith  win<s,  where>  invisible 


to  the  crew,  they  feasted  till  the  sport  grew  tiresome^  and 
then  Satan  sunk  the  vessel  and  all  on  board.   - 

Fian,  or  Cunningham,  another  of  the  oonspinton,  #as 
also  visited  by  the  sliarpest  tortures,  ordinary  nid  extraordi* 
nary.  The  nails  were  ton&  from  his  fingen  with  smitfis* 
pincers  ;  pins  were  driven  into  the  i^ces  which  the  naila 
usually  defended  ;  his  knees  wera  crushed  in  the  boots,  hia 
finger  bones  wera  splintered  in  the  pilniewinks.  At  length, 
his  constancy,  hitherto  sustained,  as  the  bystanders  supposed, 
by  the  help  of  the  devil,  was  &irly  overcome,  and  he  gave  an 
account  of  a  great  witch-meeting  at  North  Berwick,  whera 
they  paced  round  the  church  wi^iershinne,  that  is,  in  revene 
of  the  motion  of  the  sun.  Fian  then  blew  into  the  lock  of 
the  church  door,  whereupon  the  bolts  gave  way,  the  nnhal- 
lowed  crew  entered,  and  their  master  the  devil  appeared  to 
his  servants  in  the  shape  of  a  black  man  occupying  the  pal. 
pit.  He  was  saluted  with  an  « Hail,  Master  I**  but  the 
company  were  dissatisfied  with  his  not  having  brought  a 
pictura  of  the  king,  repeatedly  promised,  which  was  to  plaoa 
his  majesty  at  the  mercy  of  this  infernal  crew.  Satan  con- 
cluded the  evening  with  a  divertisement  and  a  dance  after 
his  own  manner.  The  former  consisted  in  disinterring  a 
new-buried  corpse,  and  diridlng  it  into  fragments  among  tha 
company,  and  the  ball  was  maintained  by  welUnigh  two 
hundred  persons,  who  danced  a  ring  dance^  singing  thia 

chanU-  

*'  Cuimntr,  gang  ye  before ;  CUmmer,  sang  je^ 
Oif  ye  viU  not  fuig  befbre.  Cummer^  let  me.** 

After  this  choral  exhibition,  the  music  seems  to  have  been 
rather  imperfect,  the  number  of  dancen  considered.  Gelllia 
Duncan  was  the  only  instrumental  performer,  and  dio 
played  on  a  Jew's  harp,  called  in  Scotland  a  trump.  Dr. 
Fian,  muffled,  led  the  ring,  and  was  highly  honoured,  ge- 
nerally acting  as  derk  or  I'ecorder. 

King  James  was  deeply  interested  in  these  mysterious 
meetings,  and  took  great  delight  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nations of  the  acoued.  He  sent  for  Geillis  Duncan,  and 
caused  her  to  play  before  him  the  same  tune  to  which  Satan 
and  his  companions  led  the  brawl  in  North  Berwidc  church- 
yard.*  His  eara  wera  gratified  in  another  way,  for  at  this 
meeting  it  was  said  the  witches  demanded  of  the  devil  why 
he  did  bear  such  enmity  against  the  king  P  who  returned 
the  flattering  answer,  that  the  king  was  the  greatest  enemy 
whom  he  had  in  the  world. 

Almost  all  these  poor  wretches  wen  executed,  nor  did 
Euphane  MacCalzean*s  station  in  life  save  her  from  the  com- 
mon doom,  which  was  strangling  to  death,  and  burning  to 
ashes  thereafter.  The  majority  of  the  jury  which  tried  Bar- 
bara Napier,  having  acquitted  her  of  attendance  at  the  North 
Berwick  meeting,  were  themsdves  threatened  with  a  trial 
for  wilful  error  upon  an  assize,  and  comld  only  escape  fhmi 
severe  censure  and  punishment  by  pleading  gi^ty,  and  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  king^s  pleasure.  This  rigorona 
and  iniquitous  conduct  shows  a  suffldent  reason  why  thera 
should  be  so  few  acquittals  from  a  charge  of  witchcraft^ 
where  the  juries  were  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown. 

It  would  be  disgusting  to  follow  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  same  unUbrm  credulity,  the  same  extorted  confu- 
sions, the  same  prejudiced  and  exaggerated  evidence,  con- 
duded  in  the  same  tragedy  at  the  stake  and  the  pile.  The 
alterations  and  trenching  which  lately  took  place  fbr  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh,  displayed 
the  ashes  of  the  numben  who  had  perished  in  this  manner, 
of  whom  a  large  prcqiortion  must  have  been  executed  be- 
tween 1590,  when  the  great  discovery  was  made  concerning 
Enphane  MacCalzean,  and  the  Wise  Wife  of  Kdth,  and 
their  accomplices,  and  the  union  of  the  crowns. — Sir  W* 
Scott. 


•  Themufleor  Urii  witch  tune  if  unbappilvlost 
ethOTt  beUsted  to  have  been  popular  on  sodi  o 


^., But  that  of  an« 

occattontB  is  ynacnrrd. 

The  fUly  bit  chickoi.  gar  east  her  a  pkUe, 
And  the  will  grow  nuckle, 

AiMlthewUldogood. 


Entryln  ne  parish  register  of  Ghunmis,  Scotland,  June 
le,  1076  :^^  Nae  preaching  here  thia  Lord^s  day,  tha 
minister  being  at  Gorlachy  burning  a  witch  !**    ^. . 
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JOHN  CLY  THE  MILLRR. 
Jolm  Cly,  the  meaUmiller  of  Tomore,  a  itunly,  lialv,  in. 
dcp^ndtat-miiided  o&d  man  of  75,  has  been  sinfrularly  per- 
■ecoted  by  floods,  having  mifiered  by  that  of  1768,  and  by 
thi«a  or  fbnr  innndatiotts  tince^  but  especially  by  that  of 
1768,  when  hit  house  and  miU  were  carried  away,  and  he 
wai  left  penniless.  He  was  not  a  litUe  affected  by  that  cala- 
mity  which  fell  upon  him,  and  on  no  one  else ;  but  hia 
indomitable  spirit  got  the  better  of  eyerything.  About  seven 
years  ago,  he  undertooli  to  improve  a  piece  of  absolute  beach 
of  two  acres,  entirely  covered  with  enormous  stones  and 
graveL  But  John  knew  that  a  deep  rich  soil  lay  below, 
buried  there  by  the  flood  of  1768.  He  removed  the  stones 
wkh  immeose  labour,  formed  them  into  a  bulwark  and  en- 
closure round  the  field,  trenched  down  the  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  fret,  and  brought  up  the  soil,  which 
afterwards  produced  most  luxuriant  crops.  His  neighbours 
ridiculed  his  operations  while  they  were  in  progress,  saying 
that  he  would  never  have  a  crop  there.  "  Do  ye  see  these 
ashen^trees  ?**  said  John,  pointing  to  some  vigorous  sap- 
lings  growing  near,  «  are  they  no  thriving  ?"  It  was  im- 
possible  to  deny  that  they  were.  «  Well,"  continued 
John,  « if  it  wunna  produce  com,  1*11  plant  it  wi*  ash-trees, 
and  the  laird,  ^i  least,  wiU  hae  the  benefit.**  The  fruits  of 
all  John*s  labours  were  swept  away  by  the  direful  flood  of 
the  dd  of  August*  But  pride  of  his  heart,  as  thisimprove- 
ment  had  been,  the  flood  was  not  able  to  sweep  away  his 
equanimity  and  philosophy  together  with  his  acres.  When 
some  one  condoled  with  him  on  his  loss,  ^  I  took  it  fhie  the 
Awen,"  said  he,  with  emphasis,  <*  and  let  the  Awen  hae 
her  ain  again.**  And,  when  a  gossiping  tailor  halted  at 
his  door  one  day,  charitably  to  bewail  his  loss,  he  cut  him 
short,  by  pithily  remarking,  "  Well  I  if  I  have  lost  my 
croft^  I  have  got  a  iah-pond  in  ito  place,  where  I  can  fish 
independent  of  any  one.*'  After  the  year  1783,  he  built  his 
house  on  a  rock,  that  shewed  itself  from  under  the  soil  at 
the  base  of  the  bank,  bounding  the  glen  of  the  bum.  Dur- 
ing the  late  flood,  the  water  was  dashing  up  at  his  door,  and 
his  sister,  who  is  older  than  he,  having  expressed  great  ter- 
ror, and  proposed  they  fhould  both  fly  ibr  It ;  «  What's  the 
woman  afear^  o*  ?'*  cried  John,  impatiently,  ^  hae  we  not 
haith  the  rock  o*  nature  and  the  Rock  of  Ages  to  trust  till  ? 

We*U  no  stir  one  flt  !**    John*s  first  exertionj  after  the 

fiood,-was*to  ffe  dowu  to  BaUindaUoch,  to  assist  the  Laird 
in  his  distress/  ,  There  he  worked  hasd  for  three  days,  be- 
fore Mr.  Grant  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  own  haysUck 
buried  to  the  top  in  sand,  and  insisted  on  his  going  home 
to  disinter  it.  When  Mr.  Grant  talked  to  him  of  his  cala- 
mity, "  Odd,  sir,*'  said  he,  *<  I  dinna  regard  this  matter 
hauf  sae  muckle  as  1  did  that  slap  i*  the  aughty-three,  for 
then  I  was,  in  a  manner,  a  marked  man.  Noo  we're  a* 
sufierin*  thegither,  an*  Tm  but  neighbour-like.**  Mr.  Grant 
says  that  the  people  of  this  district  bear  misfortunes  with 
a  wonderful  degree  of  philosophy,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  deeply  tinged  with  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. I  was  much  gratified  by  my  interview  with 
honest  John  Cly.  Whilst  I  was  sketching  him  unpercdved, 
Mr.  Grant  was  doing  his  best  to  occupy  his  attention. 
"  Well,  now,  John,*'  said  Mr.  Grant  to  him,  pointing  to  an 
apparently  impracticable  beach  of  stones  a  little  way  up 
the  glen,  <<  if  you  had  improved  that  piece,  as  1  advised  you, 
it  would  have  been  safe  still,  for  you  see  the  bum  hasn't 
touched  it  at  all." — "  Na,  fegs  T*  replied  John,  with  a  most 
significaut  shake  of  his  head,  <<  gin  I  had  gruppit  her  in 
wi'  the  staves  that  cam  oot  o't  whanr  wad  she  hae  been 
noo,  think  ye  ?— XMd,  I  kent  her  ower  laag." 

There  are  several  tragic  scenes  of  death  and  danger,  and 
«  moving  accidents  by  fiood  and  field,"  which  we  should 
gladly-  transcribe  did  our  limits  permit,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  more  quotation — a  ludicrous  ac- 
count of 

WIDOW  BHAKKS'S  ADTEKTUAES. 

The  haugh  above  the  bridge  of  Lower  Craigellachie  was 
▼cry  much  cut  up ;  and  the  house  and  nursery  at  the  south 
end  of  the  arch  are  gone*  The  widow  of  James  Shanks^ 
amidst  the  lo«s  of  her  furniture,  house,  and  her  son's  gavden- 
grouud,  lamented  nothing  so  much  as  her  deceased  husband^s 


watch,  and  his  fiddle,  on  the  strings  of  which  hung  many  a 
tender  wcoUecUon.  That  fiddle,  the  dulcet  strains  of  which 
had  come  over  her  <«  like  the  sweet  south  breathing  upon  m 
bed  of  violets,"  stealing  the  tender  afiiBCtions  of  her  virgin 
heart,  taU  they  aU  centred  on  her  Orpheus,  Mr.  James 
Shanks  ;  that  fiddle,  to  the  sprightly  notes  of  which  she 
had  so  often  jerked  out  her  youthful  limb%  and  whirled 
round  in  the  wild  pirowtte  of  the  Highland  fling,  to  the 
animating  tune  of  Bogan-Lochan  ;  that  fiddle,  in  fine, 
which  had  been  the  fiddle  of  her  fiwicy,  from  the  heyday  of 
her  youth  upwards,  "  was  gone  with  the  water,  and  was 
now,  for  aught  she  knew  to  the  contrair,  in  Norrawa  or 
Denmark  !"  The  grief  of  Mrs.  Shanks  for  the  loss  of  thia 
valued  violin  was  more  than  I  shall  attempt  to  paint. 
Great  artisU  often  envelope  the  heads  of  their  chief  moumei* 
in  drapery,  from  a  conscious  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
passion,  and  so  must  I  hide  the  hM^irymoee  hmd  of  Mrs. 
Shank&  And  how  indeed  shall  I  describe  her  joy,  some  days 
afterwards,  when  an  idle  toon,  who  had  been  wandering 
about  the  banks  of  the  river  "  findin'  things,"  as  he  said 
himself,  appeared  before  her  astonished  and  delighted  eyes, 
vrith  the  identical  fiddle  in  his  hands  ?  The  yeU  of  Mn. 
Shanks  was  said,  by  those  who  heard  it,  to  resemble  the 
wUd  shriek  with  which  her  husband  was  wont  to  inspire 
additional  fury  into  the  heels  of  the  danceis,  already  excited 
by  the  power  of  his  wonderful  bow  hand.  She  kissed  sod 
hugged  the  fiddle,  and,  as  if  its  very  contact  had  mode  in  it, 
she  laid  hands  on  the  astonished  loon,  and  went  a  full  roond 
of  the  floor  with  him,  ending  with  a  fling  that  snrpriaed 
every  one.  The  flddle  had  been  ftrand  in  the  neighbourh<»d 
of  AmdiUy,  whither  it  had  merrily  floated  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waves.  But  wliat  was  yet  infinitely  more  extrawfdi- 
nary,  the  watch,  which  had  hung  in  a  small  bag,  siapeoded 
by  a  nail  to  the  post  of  her  bed,  was  found,— watch,  hqg, 
post,  and  all, — near  Fochabers,  eight  or  ten  miles  bd»«r, 
and  was  safely  restored  to  its  overjoyed  owner.— ^Ir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder's  Mway  Floods* 

8CEKE    IN    THE    BATHS  OP  LEUK,  AMOKG  TUB  AI.V8.  > 

Bearing  in  mind  the  advice  of  Hippocrates,  «  Bathe  90 
befhre  eating,  and  eat  not  befbre  bathing,"  about  an  Kom- ' 
after  dinner  we  went  to  <<  do  at  Rome  as  Rome  docs,"  name- 
ly, to  inmierse  ourselves  in  the  warm  baths.  E<|uipped  in 
the  ample  folds  of  a  Hnen  dress,  we  made  our  appearance 
in  pubUc— that  is  to  say,  in  the  watery  lounge.  The  sceoe 
was  as  novel  as  it  was,  to  our  nnacenstioMed  eye%  ^Mtes^ 
que.  Without  the  sUghtest  bhish  of  indMxmnn,  it  waa  w* 
resfstibly  ludicrous ;  and  we  were  constrained  toMni«ps- 
in  laughter  fbr  some  moments  befbre  we  could  calmly  scan : 
the  individual  features  of  the  picture  whidi  caused  our 
mirth;  we,  in  our  turn,  furnished  some  good-natured 
amusement  to  those  around  us.  In  the  fioor  of  a  large 
furnished  ]4>artment  were  four  baths,  each  about  twelve 
feet  square,  and  three  or  fbur  feet  deq>.  In  these  baths  i». 
clined  groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  attired  in  sumlar 
dresses  to  those  in  wWdi  we  were  habited.  Uttle  wooden 
trays,  bearing  reticules,  woik.baskets,  &c,  and  reading- 
desks,  were  floating  about  on  the  mifisoe  of  the  wnt«. 
Some  of  the  parties  were  chatting  or  tdHng  stories ;  •Iben 
singing ;  and  many  of  the  ladies  were  prettily  oreupied  In 
some  little  article  of  female  employment,  or  wreaftinf 
chaplets  of  half-feded  Alpine  flowers,  the  waters  rekindling 
their  hues  to  fireehness ;  but  the  colours,  though  bright, 
were  fkr  outshone  by  the  rosy  complexions  of  the  fair  em- 
ployiesy  which  the  effict  of  the  hath  heightened  into  un- 
wonted  beauty.  On  Ae  fioor  w«ce  a  ffew  persons  convojlnf 
with  their  friends  hetow,  and  one  or  two  attendants  awiny. 
ing  pans  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the  air  of  the  same  tempssm* 
ture  as  the  water;  while  on  a  platfinrm,  above,  waa  a  ^^"H^ 
by  which  tnah  water  was  occasionally  supplied  to  the  Iwtta. 
A  few  inches  ftwn  the  bottom  a  ledge  runs  round  the  ba», 
which  enabh»  the  bather  either  to  be  recumbent  <*»™ 
water  up  to  his  chin,  or  to  sit  upright,  in  which  bitter  posi- 
tion it  reaches  only  to  his  nock.  There  are  also  moveaWa 
seats  in  the  baAa.  Two  passages,  into  which  the  waler 
flows,  leads  fhmi  eadi  ooaipartment,  and  it  is  thacostova 
for  ladies  and  gentkascn,  in  praaeeding  to  tMr  nspactm 
dressing.nwms,  to  glide  or  saU  through  the  door,  into  this 
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e,  before  riiiog  from  the  water.  The  dreaeing-rooms 
are  heated  by  stores^  and  are  tolerably  comfortable.  With 
regard  to  the  period  of  time  passed  in  the  bath,  on  their 
int  arriral,  half  an  hour  is  deemed  sufficient ;  next  day, 
perhaps,  au  hour  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time^  they 
are  abts  to  bear  immersion  for  nine  or  ten  hours  per  diem, 
not  only  with  impunity,  but,  as  they  assured  me,  with 
signal  ndvantage.  The  extreme  relaxation  of  the  skin  which 
it  produces  has  a  marked  eflfect  inr  reliering  the  complaints 
that  are  subjected  to  its  influence.  These  are  principally 
cQtaneous  disorders  and  dironic  affwtioiis.  In  England, 
where  warm  bathing  b  not  so  much  a  part  of  domestic 
luxury  as  it  is  in  some  other  countries— I  may  be  allowed 
to  tay  not  so  much  as,  for  the  good  of  society,  it  ough  to 
be — if  a  physician  were  to  propose  to  a  patient  to  spend 
from  dght  to  ten  hours  a^y  for  three,  or  it  may  be  six 
weeks,  in  a  bath,  at  100  degrees,  he  would  probably  find 
his  practice  Itess  benefited  than  his  patient  by  the  adyioe 
It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  an  English  constitution 
csQld  bear  so  exhausting  a  system,  in  its  full  extent,  in 
tUs  climate.-->^ifrora  B&rtalu* 


THE  DRAMA.    ' 

la  tha  forthcoming  number  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, thera  ia  an  exoMlent  p*|P«r  on  Dramatic  Literatore, 
m  which  the  caitses  ofits  decline  in  this  country  are  traosd 
to  the  syatam  of  monopoly  and  censoreship,  which  has 
long  sbid  its  baleful  influence  over  oor  Drama.  The 
woadar  ii^  not  that  noder  the  sliacklee  with  which  it  is 
leaded,  oor  Dramatic  Literatore  is  in  a  dedining  state, 
bai  thai  it  has  not  been  altogether  eztingoished.  The  Re- 
viewer  iemarka»  that 

''Oaestrikia^  aboarioatioa  io  all  moaopoly  is,  that  it  dee- 
Imps  the  natwal  slastiei^  of  social  iastitutioos.  To  establish 
s  ■Hsenly  is  to  put  an  iofmi's  foot  into  a  small  iron  boot  :-^ 
ss  ihe  flesh  gro vs  the  boot  ainchet.  When  tlie  evil  iaereases  to 
the  magnitade  tlut  demaoafl  attention,  therre  is  a  oonsultatioa 
lad,  how  the  pain  is  to  be  diminished  and  the  iron  still  kept  on. 
SssM  say  a  Itttle  hole  should  be  bored  about  the  region  of  the 
fiiat  toe,  others  recommend  that  the  iron  be  ribbed,  and  others 
that  jsiDts  be  ooostmcted  in  the  sole,  so  that  the  foot  shall  have 
a  bsaotifnl  quasi-natural  pUy.  Bot  flinging  the  iron  to  the  bot- 
isaef  the  sea,  and  either  walking  with  a  free  and  naked  stoep, 
•r  pfotsetiiw  the  limb  with  a  eorering  of  pliant  leather,~is  air 
Ise  fash  aaa  daageroos  a  msasars  finr  safe  and  pradent  eharae*> 

^Thie  iroop^biadiag  qoality  of  moaopoly  has  been  the  graad 
eMie  of  the  eompUint  and  confusion.  Had  the  legitimate  dra- 
BM  been  Jeli  to  itsdf,  at  .this  moment  we  shoohl  have  aboanded 
bslh  ingeod  phtys  and  good  acton.  We  might  possibly  have 
hsd  a  Shakespeare  in  everv  reign  since  that  of  the  virgin  qaeeo. 
At  any  rale,  there  would  have  been  men  who  could  please  their 
s^e^  and  who  were  as  moeh  qualified  to  satisfy  the  public  taste 


I  aa^ether  profcsson  of  flae  arts  or  literature. 
"  when  the  legitimate-drama  arose,  there  was  a  closer  union 
between  poetry  and  psfsonatidn  than  there  is  now  or  ever  will 
bssgiiB.  At  Uut  time  a  drama  stood  for  much  mors  than  it 
dses  at  present;  it  was  novel,  poean,  and  play.  Besides,  there 
vms  km  other  aootces  of  iatellectual  entertainment.  The  play 
mm  Bat  merely  poem  and  novel,  but  it  was  also  review,  maga- 
na^  Veyage  and  travel  Theology  alone  divided  attention  with 
it  IB  1l»  wav  of  literature.  Andtbeology  is  now-a-days  amply 
rrpiimahdoy  *  seriousness,*  called  ia  the  report '  sectarianism.' 
te  that  the  drama  no  longer  reigns  over  a  wide  domain,  but 
hsahsea,  by  iMMlcm  changes,  like  the  German  princes,  virtually 
iNiaiSasd.  Had  diere  been  no  monopoly,  the  department  of 
1^  drassa  which  remains  with  all  its  force,  via.  persooatioo 
asit  WUUtioo,  woaM  have  taken  mere  complete  posijision  U 
thsaHfethaa  it  has  deadend  in  Imt  been  much  mors  devdop- 
ti*  Aalhets  and  aetom  havmg  been  haaspered  by  their  super- 
» for  the  *  legiiimate.*  have  gone  upon  the  old 


sUlfil  they  have  wearied  the  public  to  the  uttermost  stretch 
eaWi  while  personation  and  exhibition,  taken  up  as  a  des- 


.  ^sywHsiisuBi  fbr  some  great  unknown,  have  had  to  strug- 
^wilh  all  kinds  of  diseountcnaooe  and  disoonragement.  Thus 
tte  deaMif  Bke  many  other  things,  has  fidlen  between  two 
<lMiai-4he  eU  cxeellBoee  aad  the  new. 

**  WIm  Ike  drama  was  the  fiuhioBahle  oMans  of  publication 
tf  Ike  de^  thrBMI  and  the  Glebe  weft  what  the  shops  of  Bfoff- 
fSfinlCMtam  aieiiow.  Blsn  weol  there  fbr  ideas;  there 
■cfosty,  aor  diaaMftfe  sfisct    •  Paau^* 


chalked  on  a  board,  served  to  indicate  the  coital  of  France, 
and  a  bUnket  was  a  sufficient  drop-eeene.  Some  personation 
there  doubtless  was,  and  also  some  ebcntion,  but  prcoaUy  in  no 
very  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  grand  object  of  Ae  aadl- 
ence  was  the  genius  of  the  writer.  In  a  small  eahfah  crowded 
with  noted  persons,  where  everv  word  was  heard  as  it  was  de- 
liberately uttered,  the  play  stood  or  fell  by  the  ideas  announosd. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  ideas  are  sought  in  books,  by  the  fire* 
side,  or  on  thesoCs,  through  the  medium  of  the  oenveaieat  dno- 
deeimo*  Be  it  fair  or  foul,  be  the  reader  near  or  distant  from  , 
the  theatre*  be  hb  horses  sick  or  lame,  or  be  be  too  poor,  or  too 
rich,  ^or  too  great  to  go  to  a  theatre,  the  ideas  of  our  modem 
men  of  genius  are  always  at  his  eomnaand.  In  this  manner, 
poetry,  and  imtfination  generally,  have  become  sarplossge  ia 
the  drama :  and  they  are  consequently  ofUoer  left  oat  than  re- 
cited. Half  the  *  legitimate  dnuna*  is  omitted  in  perfbrmanee, 
and  only  that  retained  which  ooncems  notion.  Pbslry,  hiekily, 
has  never  been  patenteed;  and  in  eonseqaenoe,  we  posssm  oar 
Miltoos,  our  Popes,  our  Scotts,  and  Byrons.  The  drama,  like 
the  peersge,  has  been  handed  down  in  particuUr  lines,  till  the 
House  of  Peers,  aad  the  Honm  of  Players,  have  oome  to  be  m  a 
similsr  state  of  decrepitude. 

*<  Had  the  legitimate  drama  been  more  stricti  v  *  preserved,' 
the  state  of  things  would  have  been  much  worse  thsn  it  ii ;  but ' 
monopoliss  never  do  all  the  mischief  poeriWe.  The  very  guar- 
diana^  legitimacy  have  built  booses  io  which  ill^itimaqr  alone 
eould  flourish:  aad  the  minor  theatres  being  l^ally  excluded 
from  the  classical  drama,  took  to  what  they  eould  get  up  in  com- ' 
pliance  with  the  poblie  taste.    The  result  is,  a  great  deal  of 

Splendour  in  our  theatres,  fine  scene- painting,  fine  exhibition  of 
1  kinds,  even  to  good  personal  exhibition,  that  is,  personation, 
play  of  countenance,  action,  costume,  and  all  that  serves  to  keep 
ap  illnsion.  The  authors  have  not,  however,  seconded  these 
effiNts;  fbr  this  reason,  that  they  were  dming  at  the  nominal 
object  of  admuration,  the  legitimate  drama,— that  is,  the  drama 
full  of  poetry,  full  of  that  which  toU  at  the  Qkibe  and  the  Bull. 
Theproof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  no  tragedy  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  ancient  or  modem,  b  ever  acted  as  it  is  written ;  half  or 
more  b  obliged  to  be  left  out,  because  the  authors  were  not 
thinking  of  the  stage  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was.  The  author  of  a 
good  play  b  quite  a  diflerent  person  from  the  author  of  a  good 
poem :  yet  it  IS  always  expected  that  agreat  poet  should  produce 
a  good  play.  Actmg  under  thb  persuasion,  Scott,  Byron, 
Moore^  and  perhaps  Campbell,  have  tried  and  fiuled.  Whereas^ 
such  a  writer,  or  rather  doer,  as  Bfr.  Jerrold,  has  carried  the 
whole  towB  befiore  him.  If  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  that 
the  really  sncoenfnl  dramatisis  ef  the  day,  are  an  enter  of  men 
not  characterised  by  what  bordioarily         '" 

standing,  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  s  

before  the  eommittee.  In  a  dkeet  preperlieB  to  their  eriebrity, 
are  they  absurd,  iUogical,  and  ridieakiBS.  The  pUysrs  beat  the 
authors  in  every  pomt  of  view.  The  player  has  been  less  iron« 
shod  than  the  aathor ;  emancipate  the  drama,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  men  who  understand  their  bminess.  There  have  been  good 
actors  under  every  disadvantage ;  under  obloquy,  under  monopo- 
ly, under  the  fact  of  its  being  aa  nareqaiting  profession ;  afir^ 
tiori,  there  will  be  good  actors  under  a  state  of  things  retieved 
from  aU  these  trammeb.  The  ver^  contrary,  however,  i$  hand 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  dramatio  witncHes  here  exsmiaed ; 
as  ia  so  many  other  matters  it  b  supposed  the  oottage  cannot 
stand  if  the  ivy  be  taken  away,  though  it  b  proved  the  parasite 
entertains  moisture,  encomagm  vermin,  and  ia  fret  b  eatiag 
into  the  very  elements  of  strength.  Let  the  profemoB  become 
remnnerstive  and  steady  in  its  demand,  and  there  will  be  a 
rush  of  studenU  towards  it ;  their  conduct  will  be  ruled  by  the 
regularity  of  their  gains,  aad  the  respectalnlity  of  the  clam 
will  rise  with  its  responsibility.  Actors  will  no  more  decrease 
because  of  the  nunber  of  theatres,  than  com  because  of  an 
ineream  of  corn-markets.  They  might  at  first,  perhape,  be 
somewhst  dbpersed ;  but  die  cerpe  woaki  be  quickly  filled  up 
with  abb  volunteers,  when  pboee  on  a  pro|wr  fDotiag;  It  n 
impudently  alleged,  that  the  public  will  spoil  the  taste  of  the 
aotors,  if  adAiitted  to  view  them  ia  an-ruined  and  un-paleatsd 
abodes.  The  poblie,  however*  has  always  been  a  £iir  jndee  of 
merit,  and  the  patentee  peopb  have  never  dooe  more  than  f<mow 
the  Mblie*sbad,  aad  not  always  that. 

**  The  can  elaothon  b  not  mss  plain.  Give  them  proper  re* 
muneration,  and  relieve  them  from  the  idea  of  perpetually  aim- 
ing at  the  legitimate  drama,  and  there  will  be  a  conflux  of 
good  dramatists  in  every  re%n.  Give  them  a  law  of  copyright 
as  in  France ;  so  that  au  aiuhor  and  all  hb  |>osterity,  shall  en- 
joy a  smsll  sdvantage  from  every  representation  of  hb  pisy  for 
aa  extensive  period.  Then  dramatic  authors  would  be  dot  only 
mea  of  dramatic  genius,  but  approved  citboas  of  an  edaeated 
and  esteemed  elaie.  ^^ 


* 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


THE  WAITS. 

If  there  ever  be^  a  time  in  which  the  flmting  visionf  that 
}ie  alHmt  «s»  of  aomft^im,  yre-eziitiny,  happier  and  pnrer 
ytate  of  bein^,  se^ni  something  more  than  a  dreapi,  it  is 
when  one  ia  slowly  «wakene4  from  a  sound,  healthful  sleep, 
and  languishes,  as  it  were,  into  hlissfnl  life,  under  the  melo- 
dies of  those  ye^i^  of  the  i^ndering  minstrels,  and  of  old 
manners  and  pastimes,  the  WaiUh    ¥lp,t  the  Waitt  do  not 
restrict  their  music  to  the  sleeping  hours,     Th«7  are,  in 
most  small  towns,  the  yoluntary  attendants  on  st|<angers — 
presumed  bountifvlR-paiid  on  Qewly.married  couples.  Christ- 
mas, and  the  New  Year  is,  howeye^,  their  highftide.   For  a 
ftw  weeks  befbre  they  humbly  req^e8t  to  bf  <*  i^membered,** 
they  parade  the  streets  towards  morning  $  and  also  for  a 
short  time  afterwards;  thtis  ushering  1%  and  taking  a 
lingering  fiirewell  of  the  annpal  season  of  festivity.    No 
<me  has  lool^^  deeper,  and  mor^  \yisely.  Into  th?  heart  of 
our  old  hallowed  customs  and  usages  than  the  poet  Words- 
K^orth.    Th?  Tcrses  addressed  to  his  brother  on  the  Waits, 
*re  poetry,  philosophy,  and  l^undliness  combli^^d, 
THE  CHRISTMAS  WAITS. 
The  Minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  ^yes  \ 
While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  pioom. 
The  encircling  Laqreis,  thick  with  leaye^ 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  daTxling  sheen, 
That  orerpowersd  their  natural  green.. 

Through  hill  and  yalley  eyery  breeie 
Had  sunk  to  rest  with  mlded  wings : 
Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze, 
Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strings ; 
So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 
\  That  scraped  the  ^ords  with  strenuous  hand» 

And  who  bpt  listened  ? — till  was  pai^ 
,  Respect  to  ^yery  inmate's  claim  ; 

The  greeting  giyen,  the  music  played. 
In  honour  of  each  household  name, 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call, 
And  **  merry  Chriftmas".wished  to  all  I 

O  Brother!  I  revere  the  choice 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills  i 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice : 
Though  pub^c  care  full  often  tills 
(Heaven  only  witnep  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungratefiil  soil. 

yeV  woi^d  that  Tho^,  ^th  me  and  mini^ 
Hadst  heard  this  never-failing  rite^ 
And  seen  on  other  fiices  shine 
A  true  rf  rival  off  the  Ught ; 
•  Which  Nature,  and  these  rostic  Powers, 

In  simple  c^ildhpod,  spread  through  ours  \ 
For  pleaswe  li^t^  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  these  expeicted  annual  rounds, 
Whether  the  rich  man's  lunqitvous  gate 
Call  fortl^  the  i^ncteberate  sovnds, 
Or  they  are  offersd  at  the  door 
That  guards  t^  lowliest  eif  ^e  pogr. 

How  toochin|^  when  at  midnight,  swee|^ 
Snow«mufled  winds,  and  ell  is  dark^ 
To  hear— and  s^nk  again  to  sleep ! 
Or  at  an  earlier  eall,  to  mark, 
9y  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-compla^n^  innocence ; 

The  mutual  n«A,«rthe  gvave'dasguias 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  hrieuning  o'er  i 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
for  names  once  heard,  and  heard  np  more  $ 
Tears  brightened  by  the  seraiade 
for  infant  in  the  cradle  laid  [ 


Ah  !  not  fbr  emeraM  fleBOs  aloas^ 

With  ambient  streams  mare  pure  and  briglit 

Than  fkbled  Cytherea's  fone 

Glittering  before  the  Thnndersr's  sight, 

Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared, 

The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared  t 

Hail,  ancient  Manners  t  sure  defence^ 
Where  they  surrive,  of  wholesome  kws  i 
RemnanU  of  love,  whose  modest  senee 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws ; 
Hail,  Usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye,  that  guard  them,  Mountains  old  ! 

Bear  with  me.  Brother !  quench  the  thot^^ 

That  slights  this  passion,  or  condemna  i 

If  thee  fond  fancy  ever  brought 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Tliamea, 

And  Lambeth^  venerable  towos, 

To  humbler  strums,  and  greener  bowers^ 

Yes,  they  can  make,  who  fail  to  find. 

Short  leisure  even  in  busiest  days ; 

Moments  to  cast  a  look  behind, 

And  profit  by  those  kindly  rays 

That  through  the  clouds  do  sometime  steals 

And  all  the  far-off  Past  reyeal. 

Hence,  while  the  Imperial  CUy^  din  . 

BeaCs  frequent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 

A  pleased  attention  1  may  win 

To  agitations  lees  severe, 

That  neither  overwlielm  n«r  doj. 

But  fiU  the  hollow  vale  with  joy  { 

SuPEBSTiTiovg  or  THE  WELsn.<«*The  Welsh,  sp 
ing  generally,  are  highly  superstitious,  and,  amictat  eca.^ , 
wild  and  imposing,  rigidly  tenacious  moreover  of  ^bit  tnd^ 

tionary  lore  inherited  fVom  their  ancestors so  that  their 

very  being  is  incorporated  with  divers  strange  fkatmua 
handed  down  fh)m  father  to  son,  preserved  with  rel^ioiiB 
veneration,  and  infliiencing  their  imaginations  more  or  less 
according  to  the  caprice,  the  temperament,  or  the  locality 
of  the  indiyidual,  Like  all  sednded  moemtaitteei^  wiitam 
intercourse  with  the  worid  is  Bmite^  to  a  narrow  c«a«i< 
nication  ncceoMry  for  mere  existence^  they  impvto  sfttwal 
effects  to  more  than  natural  causes^  ami  ^e  sunshine  sad 
the  storm,  the  iiliiriwind  and  the  flood^  ate  often  attributed 
to  the  kind  or  baneful  influence  of  the  g«^  or  evil  spirit— 
of  the  mischievous  elf  er  the  good  natured  ^ry.  Thus,  in 
the  pastoral  counties  of  Carnarvon  ax^  Meri<meth  (and 
these  are  now  the  most  aeelwied  di&tricts  In  t^s  prixMapa- 
lity,)  there  is  scarcely  a  glen  or  a  wood,  a  monnSalsi  or  a 
dingle,  a  rock  or  a  rarine,  that  has  not  its  due  quanticy  of 
fiuries  and  spirits )  and  every  neek  of  this  nsdeupiamldla. 
trict,  which  has  hitherto  been  but  little  aeceasfble  to  iha 
innovating  approaches  of  civiBzatien,  ean  boast  of  no 
scanty  number  of  supematund  inhabitants.— yTesAmitslrF 
Review. — Article  «  Cambrian  Superstitioi^^ 

Hi6H,Eaiieo  Race  of  Men«— M,  IHureaude  LamaHe 
has  made  out  the  strongest  evidence  in  pre^/  of  the  exisU. 
ence  of  a  distinct  variety  of  the  hiunan  race,  cluumctoted 
by  the  posiUon  of  their  ears^  Not  only,  as  they  are  TCpn« 
sented  in  the  Memnoninm,  and  other  Bgyptian  stat«es  and 
coins,  were  the  old  Sgypto-Oaneashms  remaricabk  ftr^Mr 
high  ears,  but  in  more  than  fbrty  mmnvues  vrhl^  wise 
unrolled  and  exa^dned  by  M.  de  Lamalle^  at  Tmin^  the 
auricular  fimunen,  which,  drawing  a  herieontal  Itoe,  ia 
placed  in  tu  on  a  level  with  the  infbricir  part  ef  the  naee, 
was  in  these  examples  fhund  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  ndd« 
die  of  the  eye.  The  elevation,  as  «ieasw«d,  amoanted  to 
a  full  inch  and  a  half.  The  &cial  angle  Wfts  at  the  same 
time  found  equal  to  that  of  Europeans,  but  ttia  tempeial 
region  much  more  depressed  than  in  ouriaris^  iterdea 
it  appear  that  the  high^eared  nice  ia  eartinet »  these  ase  te« 
stances  of  it  among  the  peofile  of  Upper  E^r^  at  eiOs  dat} 
and  indeed  there  is  in  Paris  at  present  a  teacher  of  Aimbic, 
a  Cot>t  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  is  possess^  fff  this  confbr««t 
tion  in  a  most  decided  A^^nt^^M^dl^  i^enfi^ 
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TttB  STOBY-nSUiEH. 

LOVE   AND   AUTH0E8HIP. 

BY  J.  8HXRXDAV  KVOWLKS,  ESQ. 

«•  Wii.1.  you  remember  me,  Rosalie  f*  ^ 
«Ye«r 

**  Will  y«m  keq»  your  hand  for  me  for  a  year  ?^ 
*«Y«!- 
,  «  MQll  you  answer  me  when  1  write  to  you?^ 
«  Y«8r- 

'*  On«  refueat  more— O  Rosalie,  reflect  that  my  life  de- 
l>end8  upon  your  acquiescence — should  I  succeed,  will  yon 
marry  me  in  spite  of  your  uncle  ?" 

^  Yes  I**  aaswertd  Rosalie.  There  was  no  pause — ^reply 
followed  qnestioB,  as  if  it  were  a  dialogue  which  they  had 
got  by  heart — and  by  heart  iitdeed  they  had  got  it-^but  I 
leaTe  yon  to  gneas  the  book  they  had  conned  it  from. 

Twas  in  a  green  lane,  on  a  summer*s  eyening,  about 
nine  o^clock,  when  the  west,  like  a  gate  of  gold,  had  shut 
opoA  the  retiring  sun,  that  Rosalie  fuid  her  lover,  hand  in 
kand,  walked  up  and  down.  His  arm  was  the  girdle  of  her 
waist ;  hers  formed  a  collar  for  his  neck,  which  a  knight 
of  the  garter — ay,  the  owner  of  the  sword  that  dubbed  him 
might  have  been  proud  to  wear.  Their  gait  was  slow,  and 
Ikoc  was  turned  to  foce ;  near  were  their  lips  while  they 
apoke  ;  and  much  of  what  they  said  never  came  to  the  ear, 
though  their  souls  caught  up  every  word  of  it. 

Ro«alie  was  upwards  of  five  years  the  junior  of  her  lovei^ 
She  had  known  him  since  she  was  a  little  girl  in  her  twelfth 
year.  He  ivas  almost  eighteen  then,  and  when  she  thought 
far  more  about  a  doll  than  a  husband,  he  would  set  her 
upon  his  knee,  and  call  her  his  little  wifow  One,  two,  three 
years  passed  on,  and  still,  whenever  he  came  from  college, 
and  as  usual' went  to  pay  his  flrat  visit  at  her  father's,  be- 
fore he  had  been  fiye  minutes  in  the  parlour,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  bounded  Rosalie,  and  claimed  her  ac 
customed  seat.  The  fact  was,  till  she  was  fifteen,  she  was 
a  child  of  a  very  slow  growth,  and  looked  the  girl  when 
many  a  companion  of  hers  of  the  same  age  had  begun  to 
appear  the  ^voman. 

When  another  vacation^  however,  came  round,  and  Theo- 
dore paid  his  customary  call,  and  was  expecting  his  little 
wife  as  usual,  the  duor  opened  slowly,  and  a  tall  young 
lady  entered,  and  curtsying,  coloured,  and  walked  to  a  seat 
next  to  the  lady  of  the  hcMise.  The  visitor  stood  up  and 
bowed,  and  sat  down  agaius  without  knowing  that  it  was 
Rosalie. 
"  IXmH  yon  know  Rosalie  ?*'  exclaimed  her  fiither. 
«*  Rosalie  r*  replied  Theodore  in  an  accent  of  surprise ; 
and  approached  his  little  wife  of  old,  who  rose  and  half 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  curtsying,  coloured  again ;  and  sat 
down  again  without  having  interchanged  a  word  with  hinu 
No  wonder-..she  was  four  inches  taller  than  when  he  had 
last  seen  har,  and  her  hulk  had  expanded  correspondingly  ; 
while  her  IbUuves,  that  half  a  year  before  gave  one  the  idea 
of  a  sylph  that  would  bound  after  a  butterfly,  had  now  mel- 
lowed in  their  expression,  into  the  sentiment,  the  softness 
and  the  reserve  of  the  woman. 

Theodore  felt  absolutely  disappointed.  Five  minutes  be- 
fbn^  he  was  all  volubility.  No  sooner  was  one  question 
answered  than  he  proposed  another — and  he  had  so  many 
capital  stories  for  Rosalie  when  she  came  down — and  yet, 
when  R4Malis  did  come  down,  he  sat  as  though  he  had  not 
a  wofd  to  say  for  himself  In  short,  every  thing  and  every 
body  in  tiie  house  seemed  to  have  changed  along  with  its 
young  mistress ;  he  felt  no  longer  at  home  in  it,  as  he  was 
wont;  and  in  ]«ea  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  made  his 
Vow  and  dcfNurted. 

Now  this  waa  exceedingly  strange  ;  for  Rosalie,  from  a 
pretty  little,  girl,  had  turned  into  a  lovely  young  woman. 
If  a  heart  looked  out  of  her  eyes  before,  a  soul  looked  out 
ff  them  now ;  her  arm,  which  formerly  the  sun  had  been 
allowed  lo  salute  when  he  like^  and  which  used  to  bear  the 
tnoe  of  manya  kiss  that  he  had  given  it,  now  shone  white 
throQgh  a  sleeve  of  muslin,  like  snow  behind  a  vale  of  haze ; 
her  bosom  had  enlarged  its  wavy  curve,  and  leaving  her 
waiit  little  more  than  the  span  it  used  to  bo,  sat  proudly 


heaving  above  it :  and  the  rest  of  her  form  which,  only  ^ 
months  ago,  looked  trim  and  airy  in  her  short  and  close- 
fitting  frock,  now  lengthening  and  throwing  out  its  flowing 
line,  stood  stately  in  the  folds  of  a  long  and  ample  drapery. 
Yet  could  not  all  this  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  Httle 
wife  that  uaedtocomeand  take  her  seat  upon  Theodore's  knee. 

To  be  sure  there  was  another  way  of  accounting  for  the 
young  man*s  chagrin.  He  might  have  been  disappointed 
that  Rosalie,,  when  five  feet  four,  should  be  a  little  more 
reserved  than  when  she  was  only  five  feet  nothing.  Roman.< 
tic  young  men,  too,  are  apt  to  fiiocy  odd  things.  Theodore 
was  a  V9tp  romautic  young  man ;  and  having,  perhaps,, 
traced  for  himself  the  woman  in  the  child — as.one  will  an-» 
ticipate,  in  looking  at  a  peach  that  is  just  knit,  the  hue,  and 
form,  and  flavour  of  the  consummate  fruit — ^he  might  have 
set  Rosalie  down  in  his  mind  as  his  wife  in  earnest,  when  h^ 
appeared  to  call  her  so  only  in  jest. 

Such  was  the  case.  Theodore  never  calculated  that  Ro. 
salie  knew  nothing  about  his  dreams — that  she  had  no  such 
viskHis  herself;  he  never  anticipated  that  the  frankness  of 
girlhood  would  vanish,  as  soon  as  the  diffidence  of  young 
womanhood  began  its  blushing  reign ;  the  thought  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  day  would  come  when  Rosalie 
would  scruple  to  sit  on  his  knee— 4iy,  even  though  Rosalie 
should  then  begin  to  think  upon  him,  as  for  many  a  yeai^ 
before  he  had  thought  upon  hei^  He  returned  from  college 
the  flfth  time ;  he  found  that  the  woman,  which  he  Inui* 
gined  in  a  year  or  two  she  would  become^  was  surpassed  by 
the  woman  that  she  already  was ;  he  remarked  the  with- 
drawal of  confidence,  the  limitation  of  fhmiliarity — the  pe- 
nalty which  he  must  inevitably  pay  far  her  maturings 
and  he  felt  repelled  and  chilled,  and  utterly  disheartened 
by  it. 

For  a  whole  week  he  never  returned  to  the  house.  Three 
days  of  a  second  week  elapsed,  and  still  he  kept  away.  He 
had  been  Invited,  however,  to  a  ball  which  vtras  to  be  giren 
there  the  day  following ;  and  much  as  he  was  inclined  to 
absent  himself,  being  a  little  more  inclined  to  go — he  went. 

Full  three  hours  was  he  in  the  room  without  once  setting 
his  eyes  upon  Rosalie.  He  saw  her  mother  and  her  fiither, 
and  talked  with  them  ;  he  saw  *squire  this,  and  doctor  that, 
and  attorney  such  a  one,  and  had  fifty  things  to  say  to  each 
of  them ;  he  had  eyes  and  tongue  f^  every  body,  but  Ro- 
salie— not  a  look,  or  a  word  did  he  exdumge  with  her ; 
yet  he  was  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere  1  In  short,  he 
was  all  communicativeness  and  vivacity,  so  that  every  one 
remarked  how  bright  he  had  become  since  his  last  visit  to 
college  t 

•  At  last,  however,  his  fine  spirits  all  at  once  seemed  to  for- 
sake him,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  library,  which  was 
lighted  up  for  the  occasion  as  an  anti-room,  and  taking  a 
volume  out  of  the  bookcase^  threw  himself  into  a  chair  aud 
began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 

*<  Have  you  forgotten  your  little  wife  F^  said  a  soft  voice 
near  him — ^*twas  Rosalie^s — ^  if  you  Aave,**  she  added  as  he 
started  from  his  seat,  <<  she  has  not  forgotten  you*^ 

She  wore  a  carnation  in  her  hair — the  hue  of  the  flower 
was  not  deeper  than  that  of  her  cheek,  as  she  stood  and  ex- 
tended her  hands  to  Theodore^,  who,  the  moment  he  rose, 
had  held  forth  both  of  his. 

«  Rosalie  r 

<<  Theodora  1"*— He  led  her  to  a  sofa,  which  stood  in  a 
recess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  for  five  minutes 
not  another  word  did  they  exchange. 

At  length  she  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from  his— she 
had  suffered  him  to  hold  it  all  that  time— «  We  shall  be 
observed,**  said  she. 

<*  Ah  Rosalie^**  replied  he,  <>  nine  months  since  you  saft 
iqKm  my  knee^  and  they  observed  us,  yet  you  did  not  mind 
itr 

**  You  know  I  am  a  woman  now,"  rejoined  Rosalia^ 
hanging  her  head,  "  and — and — and — ^wlU  you  lead  off  the 
next  dance  with  me  IT  cried  she,  suddenly  changing  the  sab. 
ject  «*  There  now ;  1  have  asked  yon,"  added  she, «  which 
is  more  than  yon  deserve  T  Of  course  Theodore  was  not 
at  all  happy  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  metaiE^rphoied 
Rosalie. 
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One  miglit  tuppoae  Umt  the  jroong  la<ly*8  heart  waa  inter- 
ested, and  that  Theodore  was  a  far  happier  man  than  he 
iaiagined  himself  to  he.  The  fact  was  neither  more  nor 
less.  Little  Rosalie  was  proud  of  being  called  Theodore's 
wife^  because  she  heard  every  body  else  speak  in  praise  of 
hinu  Many  a  marriageable  young  lady  had  she  heard  de- 
clare—not minding  to  epeak  before  a  child — ^that  Theodore 
was  the  finest  young  man  in  B ;  that  she  hoped  Theo- 
dore would  be  at  such  or  such  a  house  where  she  was  going 
to  dine,  or  spend  the  evening ;  nay,  that  she  would  like  to 
have  a  sweetheart  like  Theodore.  Then  would  Rosalie  in- 
terpose, and  with  a  s^ucy  toss  of  her  head  exclaim,  that  no- 
body  should  have  Theodore  but  Rosalie,  for  Rosalie  was  his 
little  wife.  *Twas  thus  she  learned  to  admire  the  fiice  afid 
person  of  Theodore,  who  more  than  once  paid  for  her  ac- 
quired estimation  of  them ;  fi>r  sometimes  before  a  whole 
room  fill!  of  company  she  would  march  up  to  him,  and 
•canning  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  folded  aims,  at  length 
declare  aloud,  that  he  was  the  handsomest  young  man  in 
B  ...  Then  Theodore  was  so  kindTto  her,  and  thought 
so  much  of  any  thing  she  did,  and  took  such  notice  of  her  I 
Often,  at  a  dance,  he  would  make  her  his  partner  for  the 
whole  evening ;  smd  there  was  Miss  Willoughby,  perhaps^ 
or  Miss  Millar^  sitting  down,  either  of  whom  would  have 
given  her  eyes  to  stand  up  if  only  in  a  reel  with  Theodore. 

But  when  the  summer  of  her  seventeenth  year  beheld  her 
bursting  into  womanhood;  when  her  expanding  thoughtsi, 
from  a  bounding,  fitful,  rill-like  current,  began  to  run  a 
deep,  a  broad,  and  steady,  stream ;  when  she  found  that  she 
was  almost  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  world,  and  re- 
flected that  the  step  w£ich  marks  the  female^s  first  entrance 

into  it  is  generally  taken  in  the  hand  of  a  partner the 

thought  of  who  that  partner  might  be;,  recalled  Theodore 
to  her  roind-  and  her  heart  fluttered  as  she  asked  herself 
the  question — should  she  ever  be  indeed  his  wife  ? 

When,  this  time,  he  paid  his  first  visit,  Rosidie  was  as 
much  mortified  as  he  was.  Her  vexation  was  increased 
when  she  saw  that  he  absented  himself;  she  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  and  persuaded  her  mother 
to  give  a  ball,  and  specially  invite  the  young  gentleman* 
He  came;  she  watched  him ;  observed  that  he  neither  in. 
quired  after  her  nor  sought  for  her ;  and  marked  the  ex- 
cellent terms  that  he  was  upon  with  twenty  people,  about 
whom  she  knew  him  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  Women 
have  a  perception  of  the  workings  of  the  heart,  for  mora 
quick  and  subtle  than  we  have.  She  was  convinced  that 
all  his  fine  spirits  were  forced,  that  he  was  acting  a 
part.  She  suspected  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  occu- 
pied with  every  body  but  Rosalie— Rosalie  was  the  only 
iNMly  that  was  running  in  his  thoughts.  She  saw  him  with- 
draw to  the  library ;  she  followed  him :  found  him  sitting 
down  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  perceived,  from  his  maiv- 
ner  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  that  he  was  intent  on  any 
thing  but  reading ;  she  was  satisfied  that  he  was  thinking 
of  nothing  but  Rosalie.  The  thought  that  Rosalie  might 
one  day  indeed  become  his  wife^  now  occurred  to  her  for 
the  thousandth  time,  and  a  thousand  times  stronger  than 
ever :  a  spirit  diffused  itself  through  her  heart  which  had 
never  been  breathed  into  it  before;  and  filling  it  with  hopa 
and  happiness,  and  unutterable  contentment,  irresistibly 
drew  li  towards  him.  She  approached  him,  accosted  him, 
and  in  a  moment  was  seated  with  him,  hand  in  hand,  anon 
thesofo!  *    '^ 

As  soon  SLZ  the  dance  was  done^ — <<  Rosalie,**  said  Theo- 
dore^ <<  *tifl  almost  as  warm  in  the  air  as  in  the  room  :  will 
you  be  afraid  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the  garden  ?" 

«  I  will  get  my  shawl  in  a  minute,**  said  Rosalie,  <<  and 
meet  you  there  ;**  and  the  maiden  was  there  almost  as  soim 
as  h&  ^   ' 

They  proceeded  arm-in-arm,  to  the  farthest  part  of  the 
garden ;  and  there  they  walked  up  and  down  without  either 
seeming  inclined  to  speak,  as  thou|^  their  hearts  could  dis- 
course through  theirhands,  which  werelocked  in  one  another. 

^  Rosalie!**  at  last  breathed  Theodore.      **  Rosalie !** 
breathed  he  a  second  time,  before  the  expecting  girl  ooald 
sui^unon  courage  to  say  <<  WellP** 
,   «*  I  cannot  go  home  to-night,**  reramed  h%  «  without 


speaking  to  yoo.**  Yet  Theodore  seemed  to  be  in  no  hmtrj 
to  speak ;  for  there  he  stopped,  and  continued  silent  so  loi% 
that  Rosalie  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  ^open  \m 
lips  again. 

«  Had  we  not  better  go  in?"  said  RosaUe.     «  I  think  I 
hear  them  breaking  up.'* 

«  Not  yet,**  replied  Theodor^ 

«  They*U  miss  us  T  said  Rosalie. 

«  What  of  that  ?'*  rqoined  Theodore. 

<<  Nay,**  resumed  the  maid,  <<  we  have  ren^ined  lo^ 
enough,  and  at  least  allow  me  to  go  in.** 

**  Stop  but  another  minute,  dear  Rosalie  !**  Implorini^j 
exclaimed  the  youth. 

**  For  what  ?**  was  the  maid*8  reply. 

^<  Rosalie,**  without  a  pause  resumed  Theodore,  ^ 
used  to  sit  upon  my  knee^  and  let  me  call  you  wife, 
those  times  passed  for  ever  ?   Dear  Rosalie  1  will  700 1 
let  me  take  you  on  my  knee  and  call  you  ^fe  again  ?^ 

<<  When  we  have  done  with  our  girlhood,  we  hare  done 
with  our  plays,**  said  Rosalie. 

<<  I  do  not  mean  in  play,  dear  Rosalie,**  cried  Theodore. 
'<  It  is  not  playing  at  man  and  wife  to  walk,  as  sndi,  o«t  of 
church.    Will  you  marry  me,  Rosalie  ?** 

Rosalie  was  silent. 

«  Will  you  marry  me  ?**  repeated  he. 

Not  a  word  would  Rosalie  speak. 

*'  Hear  me  I**  cried  Theodore.  <<  The  first  day,  Rosalie^ 
I  took  you  upon  my  knee,  and  called  yon  my  vrife,  jest  a« 
it  seemed  to  b^  my  heart  was  never  more  in  earnest.  That 
day  I  wedded  you  in  my  soul ;  for  though  you  were  a  child 
I  saw  the  future  woman  in  you,  rich  in  the  richest  attrac- 
tions of  your  sex.  Nay,  do  me  justice ;  recall  what  yoa 
yourself  have  known  of  me ;  inqnire  of  others.  To  wfaom 
did  I  play  the  suitor  from  that  day  ?  To  n<me  but  yoo, 
although  to  you  I  did  not  seem  to  play  it  RosaUe !  was 
I  not  always  with  yon  ?  Recollect  nowl  Did  a  day  pass, 
when  I  was  at  home,  without  my  coming  to  your  fother*s 
house  t  When  there  were  parties  there,  whom  did  I  sit 
beside,  but  you  ?  Whom  did  I  stand  behind  at  the  piano- 
forte^ but  you^  Nay,  for  a  whole  nlgh^  whom  haw 
I  danced  with,  but  yon  ?  Whatever  you  might  have  thooght 
then,  can  you  believe  note,  that  it  was  merely  a  playful  child 
that  could  so  have  engrossed  me ?  No^  Rosalie!  it  was 
the  virtuous,  fgeaerous,  lovely,  loving  woman,  that  I  saw 
in  the  playAil  child.  Rosalie !  for  five  yean  have  I  loved 
you,  though  I  never  declared  it  to  you  till  now.  Dq  you 
think  I  am  worthy  of  you  ?  Will  you  give  yonnelf  to 
me?  Will  you  marry  me?  Will  you  sit  upon  my  knee 
again,  and  let  me  call  you  wife  ?** 

Three  or  four  thnes  Rosalie  made  an  effort  to  apeak ; 
but  desisted,  as  if  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  was  onaUe 
to  say  what  she  wished ;  Theodore  still  holding  her  hand. 
At  last,  «  Aak  my  fother*8  consent  !**  she  exclaimed,  and 
tried  to  get  away ;  but  before  she  could  effect  it,  she  was 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Theodore,  nor  released  unth  the 
interchange  of  the  first  pledge  of  love  had  been  forced  from 

her  bashful  lips ! She  did  not  appear  that  night  in  the 

drawing-room  again. 

Thcodore*8  addresses  were  sanctioned  by  the  parents  of 
Rosalie.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed ;  it  wanted  but  a 
fortnight  to  it,  when  a  malignant  fever  made  its  appearance 
in  the  town ;  Roealie*s  parents  were  the  first  victims.  Sbs 
was  left  an  orphan  at  eighteen,  and  her  uncle,  by  the  mo- 
ther*8  sid^  vrho  had  been  nominated  her  guardian  in  a  wll^ 
made  several  years,  having  followed  his  brother^n-W 
and  8ister*s  remains  to  the  grave,  took  up  his  residence  at 

Rosalie*8  sole  consolation  now  was  such  as  she  recdved 
from  the  society  of  Theodore ;  but  Theodore  soon  wanted 
consolation  himself.  His  fother  was  attacked  by  the  ftnt 
and  died,  leaving  his  affairs,  to  the  astonidmient  of  aveiy 
one,  in  a  state  of  the  most  inextricable  embanaasment ;  for 
he  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  inhabi- 
tants of  B— N  This  was  a  double  blow  to  Theodore,  M 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  weight  of  it  till,  after  the  Interment 
of  his  father,  he  repaired,  for  the  first  time,  to  resume  his 
visits  to  his  RosaUe^  n  r^r^ci]^ 
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He  -^vnB  stepping  np  withcmt  ceremony  to  the  ditawing- 
i^>otn,  ^vben  the  senrant  begged  his  pardon  for  stopping 
billn,  telling  hlni  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  received  in- 
Btmctions  fhmi  bis  mAster  to  shew  Theodore  into  tho  paiv 
lo«ir  when  he  should  calL 

**  XVas  Miss  Wilford  there  r 

**  No.*'    Theodore  was  shewn  into  the  parlour.    Of  ail 
■av9%fc«  bmtes,  the  human  brute  is  the  most  pernicious  and 
revolting,  because  he  unites  to  the  evil  properties  of  the  in- 
ferior animel  the  mental  faculties  of  the  superior  one ;  and 
tlien  he  is  at  large.   A  Ticious-tempered  dog  you  can  mimle 
ttnd  render  innocuous ;  but  there  is  no  prerenting  the  hu- 
maxi  r«  I  that  bites  fh>m  fleshing  his  tooth  ;    he  is  sure  to 
l&axe  it  in  somebody.     And  then  the  infliction  is  so  im- 
meajsurably  more  severe  I — the  quiclc  of  the  mind  is  so  much 
more  eensitive  than  that  of  the  body !    Besides,  the  savage 
tlist't  runs  upon  four  legs  is  so  inferior  in  performance  to 
lUzn  that  vnAks  upon  two !     *Ti8  he  that  knows  how  to 
Snm^w  !     I  have  often  thought  it  a  pity  and  a  sin  that  the 
man  who  plays  the  dog  should  be  protected  from  dying  the 
deatb  of  one.     He  should  hang,  and  the  other  go  free. 

*  *'  Well,  young  gentleman  !'*  was  the  salutation  wh:ch 
TlieodorD  received  when  he  entered  the  parlour;  and  pray 
w^liat  brings  you  here  P** 

"Fheodore  was  struck  dumb';  and  no  wonder. 
**  Your  father,  I  understandl,  has  died  a  beggar !  Do  you 
think  to  marry  my  niece  ?**  If  Theodore  respired  with  dif- 
flculty  before,  his  breath  was  utterly  taken  away  at  this. 
He  vras  a  young  man  of  spirit,  but  who  can  keep  up  his 
beart,  when  his  ship,  all  at  once  is  going  down. 

The  hnndm  dog  went  on.  ^«  Younr  gentleman,  I  shall 
be  plain  with  you,  fbr  I  am  a  straightmrward  ihan ;  young 
"vromen  should  mate  with  their  nuitches—  you  are  no  match 
ibr  my  niece ;  so  ti  good  morning  to  you  I*  How  more  in 
place  to  have  wished  him  a  good  halter !  Saying  this,  the 
straightfbrward  savage  %valked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 
dbor  wide  open  that  Theodore  might  have  room  for  egress ; 
md  steadfly  walked  up  stairs. 
'  Tt  was  several  minutes  befbre  he  could  recover  hit  self- 
re<'onection.     When  he  did  to,  he  rang  the  belL 

**  Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  speak  to  him,**  said  Theo- 
dore  to  the  servant  who  answered  it.  The  servant  went  up 
stairs  after  his  master,  and  returned. 

«  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  hes,  «  to  be'ttie  bearer  of  such  an 
•rrand ;  but  my  master  desires  you  instantly  to  quit  the 
house ;  and  has  commanded  me  to  tell  you  he  has  given  me 
orders  not  to  admit  you  again.** 

«  I  must  see  Miss  WUfordT  ezdaimed  Theodore. 
««  You  cannot,  sirT  respectfully  remarked  the  servant; 
<*  fbr  she  is  locked  in  her  own  room ;  but  you  can  send  a 
message  to  her,"  added  he  in  a  whisper, «  and  I  will  be  the 
bearer  of  it.  There  is  not  a  servant  in  the  house,  Mr  Theo- 
dore,  but  is  sorry  fbr  you  to  the  souL** 

This  was  so  much  in  season,  and  was  so  evidently  spoken 
firom  the  heart,  that  Theodore  could  not  help  catching  the 
honest  fellow  by  the  hand.  Here  the  drawing-room  bell 
was  rang  violently. 

«  I  must  go,  sir,"  said  the  servant;  <*  what  message  to 
my  mistress  ?** 

•^  Tell  her  to  give  me  a  meeting,  and  to  apprize  me  of 
the  time  and  place,**  said  Theodore ;  and  the  next  moment 
the  hall-door  was  shut  upon  him. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  state  of  the  young  fellow's 
mind.  To  be  driven  with  insult  and  barbarity  fVom  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  received  a  thousand  times  with 
courtesy  and  kindness — ^which  he  looked  upon  as  his  own  I 
Then,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Rosalie's  uncle,  after  all, 
had  told  him  nothing  but  the  troth.  His  fether  had  died 
a  beggar !  Dear  as  Rosalie  was  to  Theodore,  his  own 
pride  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  offering  her  a  band  which  wai 
not  the  master  of  a  shilling  !  Yet  was  not  Theodore  por- 
tionless. His  education  was  finished;  that  term  he  had 
completed  his  colligate  studies.  If  hU  fiither  had  not  left 
hhn  a  fortune,  he  had  protlded  him  wHh  the  means  of  mak- 
Ing  one  himself:  at  all  events,  of  oommanding  a  compe- 
tency.  He  had  the  credit  of  being  a  y«ung  man  of  decided 
genius  too.     « I  wUl  not  ofisr  Rosalie  a  bsfgar's  hand  I** 


exclaimM  Theodore ;  <^IshaUask  her  to  remain  true  to 
me  for  a  year ;  and  1*11  go  up  to  London,  and  maintain  my- 
self by  my  pen.  It  may  acquire  me  fame  as  well  as  An^- 
tune ;  and  then  I  may  marry  RoaaUe  I** 

This  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  year  f  but 
if  Theodore  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  poaaessed  a  mind 
of  that  sanguine  temperament,  iHiich  is  usuaUy  an  aocdn- 
paniment  of  the  richer  gilt  Before  the  hour  of  dinner  all 
his  plans  were  laid,  and  he  was  ready  to  start  for  l^^mdon. 
He  waited  now  for  nothing  but  a  message  from  Rosalie,  and 
as-  HHm  as  the  sweet  giri  could  send  it,  it  came  to  him.  It 
appointed  him  to  meet  her  in  the  green  lane  after  sunset ; 
the  sun  had  scarcely  set  when  he  was  there,  and  there,  too, 
was  Rosalie.  He  fbund  that  she  was  Rosalie  still.  Fats 
had  stripped  him  of  fortune ;  but  she  eould  not  perraads 
Rosalie  to  refuse  him  her  hand,  or  her  lip ;  when,  naif. 
way  down  the  lane,  she  heard  a  light  quick  step  bdiind  hsr, 
and,  turning,  beheld  Theodore^ 

Theodore's  wishes,  as  I  stated  before,  wen  granted  soon 
as  communicated ;  and  now  nothing  remained  but  to  cay 
good  bye,  perhaps  the  hardest  thing  to  two  young  lovers. 
Rosalie  stood  passive  in  the  arms  of  Theodore^  as  he  took 
the  forewell  kiss,  which  appeared  as  if  it  would  join  his 
lips  to  hers  for  ever,  instead  of  tearing  them  away.  She 
heard  her  name  called  fh>m  a  short  distance,  and  in  a  hal^ 
suppressed  voice ;  she  started,  and  turaed  towards  the  di- 
rection whence  the  pre-ooncerted  warning  came ;  she  heard 
it  again  ;  she  had  stopped  till  the  last  moment !  She  had 
half-withdrawn  herself  from  Theodore's  arms ;  she  locked 
at  him  ;  flung  her  own  around  him,  and  bunt  into  tears 
upon  his  neck !  In  another  minute  there  was  nobody  in 
the  lane. 

London  is  a  glorious  place  fbr  a  man  of  talent  to  make 
his  way  in — provided  he  has  extraordinary  good  luck. 
Nothing  but  merit  can  get  on  there ;  nothing  is  steriing 
that  is  not  of  its  coinage.  Our  provincial  towns  wonH  be- 
lieve that  gold  is  gold  unless  it  has  been  minted  hi  Lon- 
don.  There  is  no  trickery  there ;  no  treating,  no  canvass- 
ing, no  intrigue,  no  coalition  1  There,  worth  has  only  to 
shew  itself  if  it  wUhes  to  be  killed  with  kindness !  I/mdoh' 
tells  the  trath  I  You  may  swear  to  what  it  says,  whatso- 
ever may  be  proved  to  the  contrary.  The  cause--4he  causa 
is  every  thing  in  London  I  Shew  but  your  craft,  and 
straight  your  brethren  come  crowding  around  you,  and  if 
they  find  you  worthy,  why,  you  shall  be  brought  into  no- 
tice^ even  though  they  should  tell  a  lie  fbr  it  and  danm  you. 
Never  trouble  yourself  about  getting  on  by  interest  in  Lon- 
doii  I  Get  on  by  yourself.  Posts  are  filled  there  by  merit ; 
or  if  the  man  suits  not  .the  office,  why  the  office  is  made- 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  man,  and  so  there  is  unity  after  all  I 
What  a  happy  fUlow  was  Theodore  to  find  himself  in  such 
aplaeeas  LondonI 

He  was  certainly  happy  in  one  thing ;  the  coadi  in  which 
he  came  set  him  down  at  a  friend's,  whose  dreumstances 
wcM  narrow,  but  whose  heart  was  larg»— a  curate  of  the 
ChurBh  of  England.  Strange  that,  with  all  the  apporten. 
ances  of  hospitality  at  its  command,  abundance  should  al« 
low  it  to  be  said,  that  the  kindest  welcome  which  adversity 
usuallytmeets  with,  is  that  which  it  receives  from  adversity. 
If  Theodore  foond  that  the  house  was  a  cold  one  to  what  he 
had  been'sccustomed,  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  made  up 
for  it*.  (<  They  breakfosted  at  nine,  dined  at  four,  and,  if  be 
could  sleep  upon  the  sofa,  why  there  was  a  bed  for  him  !** 
In  a  day;;he  was  settled,  and  at  his  work. 

And  upon  what  did  Theodore  found  his  hopes  of  makUig 
a  fortune^  and  rising  to  f^une  in  London  ?  Upon  writing 
a]^y.  At  kn  early  pMiod  he  had  diaeovered,  as  his 
Aiends  imaglsed,  a  talent  fbr  dramatic  composition ;  and 
having  rather  sedulously  culUvated  that  branch  of  litera- 
turi^  he  thought  that  he  would  now  try  bis  hand  in  one  bold 
eCvrt,  the  suoecsi  of  whkh  should  determine  him  as  to  his 
fvtnrs  coQiss  ill  lifb^  The  plaf  was  written,'presentcd,  and 
accepted;  the  perfbrmers  were  ready  in  their  parts;  tha 
evenfaig  of  r^rssentatkm  came  on,  and  Theodore^  seated  in 
the  pit  beside  hk  MsmI,  at  last,  with  a  UirobUng  heart, 
bdMid  the  curtain  rise.  The  first  and  second  acts  went  off 
•Boothly,  and  with  ^pp^xu^^-^^^^^^  ^y 
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Two  ftentlemeii  were  placed  inunediatriy  in  front  of 
Theodofcb  <<  What  do  you  thitik  of  it  ?"  said  the  one  to 
the  other. 

'  Rather  tame,**  was  the  r^ly. 

«WUlit8nceedr 
f    *<Dou6tftiL»' 

The  third  act,  however,  decided  the  &te  of  the  play ;  the 
interest  of  the  audience  became  so  intense,  tliat,  at  one  par- 
ticular stage  of  the  action,  numbers  in  the  second  and  third 
rows  of  the  side  boxes  stood  up,  and  the  clapping  of  hands 
was  uniTersal,  intermingled  with  cries  of  <^  bravo  I**  from 
eveiy  part  of  the  tlieatre.  "  *TwiU  do,^'  was  now  the  re- 
mark,  and  Theodore  breathed  a  little  more  freely  than  he 
had  done  some  ten  minutes  aga  Not  to  be  too  tedious^  the 
curtain  fell  amidst  shouts  of  approbation,  unmingled  with 
the  slighest  demonstration  of  displeasure,  and  the  author 
had  not  twenty  friends  in  the  houses 

If  Theodore  did  not  sleep  that  night,  it  was  not  from  in. 
^ietude  of  mind—contentment  was  his  repose.  His  most 
sanguine  hopes  had  been  surpassed ;  the  fiat  of  a  London 
audience  had  stamped  him  a  dramatist ;  the  way  to  fortune 
was  open  and  clear,  and  Rosalie  would  be  his. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakftst  was  over,  Theodore 
and  his  friend  rqmired  to  the  coffee-room.  <<  We  must  see 
what  the  critics  say,**  remarked  the  latter.  Theodore^  with 
prideAil  confidence— 4he  offiq>ring  of  fsir  success — took  up 
the  first  morning  print  that  came  to  his  hand.  Theatre 
Roffol  met  his  eye.  <<  Happy  is  the  successful  dramatist  !^* 
exclaimed  Theodore  to  himself;**  at  night  he  is  greeted  by 
tiie  applause  of  admiring  thousands,  and  in  the  morning 
they  are  repeated,  and  echoed  all  over  the  kingdom  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  I  What  will  Rosalie  say  when 
ker  eye  falls  upon  this  !** — And  what  would  Rosalie  say 
wYitm  she  read  tiie  utter  damnation  of  her  lover*s  drama, 
which  the  critic  denounced  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
without  presenting  his  readen  with  a  single  quotation  to 
justify  the  severity  of  his  strictures  I 

«  'Tie  very  odd  I"  said  Theodore. 

<«  'TIS  very  odd,  indeed!**  n^oined  his  fHend,  repeating 
his  words.  **  You  told  me  this  play  was  your  own,  and 
here  I  find  that  you  have  copied  it  from  half  a  dozen  others 
that  have  been  founded  upon  the  same  story.** 

<<  Where  ?*'  inquired  Theodore^  reaching  for  the  paper. 

^  There  T  said  his  friend,  pointing  to  the  paragraph. 
•  **  And  is  this  London  I**  exclaimed  Theodore.     «  I  never 
read  a  i4ay,  nor  the  line  of  a  play  upon  the  same  subject. 
Why  dees  not  the  writer  prove  the  plagiarism  ?** 

'<  Because  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  pUu 
giarism,**  rgoined  the  other.  <<  He  ie  aware  that  several 
other  authors  have  constructed  dramas  upon  the  same  pas- 
sage in  history ;  and — to  draw  the  most  charitable  hiier. 
cnce,  fur  you  would  not  suspect  him  of  telling  a  deliberate 
lie— he  thinks  you  have  seen  them,  and  have  availed  yourw 
aelfofthem.** 

<<  Is  it  not  the  next  thing  to  a  falsehood,**  indignantly 
exclaimed  Theodore,  <<  to  advance  a  diarge,  of  the  justness 
<^ which  you  h«ve  not  assured  yourself?*' 

«  I  know  not  that,**  rejoined  his  friend ;  <<  but  it  cer. 
tainly  indicates  a  rather  superficial  reverencofbr  truth ;  and 
a  disposition  to  censure,  which  excludes  from  all  daim  to 
ingenuousness  the  individual  who  indulges  it.** 

^  And  this  will  go  the  round  of  Ae  whole  kingdom  P** 

'Yes.*' 
.  ^  «  Should  I  not  contradict  it?'* 

<Whyr 

^  Tis  beoeatii  you ;  beddes,  the  stamp  of  malignancy  is 
so  strong  upon  it,  that,  except  to  die  utterly  ignorant,  it  is 
harmless ;  and  even  these,  when  they  witness  your  play 
themselves,  as  sometime  or  another  they  wiU,  will  rsmem- 
her  the  libel,  to  the  cost  of  its  author  and  to  your  advan- 
tage.  I  see  you  have  been  almost  as  hardly  trsated  by  this 
gentleman,**  continued  he,  glancing  over  the  paper  which 
Theodore  had  taken  up  when  he  entered  the  room.  <<  Are 
you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  ?*' 

<<  No;  and  is  it  not  therefore  strange  that  I  should  have 
enemies  among  them  !** 


«  Not  at  aU." 

"Why?** 

<<  Because  you  have  suceeeded.  Look  orar  the  rest  of 
the  journals,**  continued  his  friend  ;  ^  you  may  find  safari 
perhaps,  for  these  scratches.** 

Theodore  did  so ;  and  in  one  or  two  instaacea'*  aalve^  im» 
deed,  he  found  ;  but  upon  the  whole  be  waa  in  little  dam- 
ger  of  being  spoiled  through  the  praises  of  the  prana^ 
*<  Why,**  exclaimed  Theodore^  «  why  do  not  lettcn  enbcip 
the  soul,  while  they  expand  the  mind  ?  Why  da  thej  mat 
make  men  generous  and  honest  ?  Why  is  not  every  hte^ 
ary  man  an  illustration  of  JuvenaPs  axiom?** 

'<  Teach  a  dog  what  you  may,**  rejoined  his  friend,  ^  obbi 
you  alter  his  nature,  so  that  the  brute  shall  not  ] 
ate?** 

<<  No,**  replied  Theodore. 

<<  You  are  answered,**  said  his  friend. 

The  play  had  what  is  called  a  run,  hut  not  a< 
Night  after  night  it  was  received  with  the  \ 
astic  applauses ;  but  the  audiences  did  not  mcreaae.    It  wae 
a  victory  without  the  acquisition  of  spoils  or  territory. 

<<  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?**  exclaimed  T^t^ 
dore ;  <<  we  seem  to  be  moving,  and  yet  do  not  advanoa  aa 
iuchr 

"  They  should  paragraph  the  play  as  they  do  a  panio- 
mine,**  remarked  his  frioid.  *<  But  then  a  i 
a  expensive  thing ;  they  will  lay  out  one  thousand  ] 
upon  one,  and  they  must  get  th^ir  money  hack  Th* 
same  is  the  case  with  their  melo^^iramas ;  so,  if  you  waaft 
to  succeed  to  the  hdght,  as  a  play-wright,  you  know  wfaat 
to  do.** 

«  What  ?**  inquired  Theodore. 

<<  Write  melo-dramas  and  pantomines  I** 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  Thecdqine*s  punaa^  witk 
all  his  success,  was  rather  lighter  than  whoi  he  first  pvlled 
it  out  in  London.  However,  in  a  week  two  billa  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  publisher  would  frU  due^  and  then 
he  would  run  down  to  B  ,  and  perhaps  obtain  aa  ha* 
terview  with  Rosalie.  At  the  expiration  of  the  wedc  hte 
bills  were  presented,  and  dishonoured  I  He  repaired  to  hia 
publisher*s  for  an  eiq»lanation — the  house  had  stopped! 
Poor  Theodore :  They  were  in  the  Gazette  that  very  day  ! 
Theodore  turned  into  the  first  coffee-room  to  look  at  a  pa- 
per ;  there  were^  indeed,  the  names  of  the  firm  I  '<  I  defy 
fortune  to  serve  me  a  scurvier  trick  1"  exclaimed  Theodoo^ 
the  tears  half  starting  into  his  eyes.  He  little  knenr  the 
lady  whose  ingenuity  he  was  braving. 

He  looked  now  at  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  now  at  Ae 
other,  thinking  all  the  while  of  nothing  but  the  hills  and 
bankrupts*  list  Spkndid  Fite  at  P—  met  his  ejre,  mmk 
soon  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  nothing  hut  B  i 
for  there  he  read  that  the  young  lord  of  the  manor,  haviaf 
just  come  of  age,  had  given  a  ball  and  supper,  the  formeroC 
which  he  opened  with  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Misa 
Rosalie  — .  The  grace  of  the  fair  couple  waa  expatiated 
upon ;  and  the  editor  took  occasion  to  hint,  that  a  pair  aa 
formed  by  nature  for  each  other  might  probably,  before  hmg^ 
take  hands  in  another,  a  longer^  and  more  momentous  daace» 
What  did  Theodore  think  of  Fortune  now  ? 

«  O  that  it  wore  hut  a  stride  to  B  l**  he  exdaimed, 
as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  and  his  hand  dropped  nerveleaa 
at  his  side.  He  left  the  coflise-house  and  dreamed  hia  way 
back  to  his  fUend's.  Gigs,  carriages,  carts  rolled  by  him 
unheeded ;  the  foot-path  was  crowded,  hut  he  saw  not  a 
soul  in  the  street  He  was  in  the  ball-room  at  B  ,  and 
looking  on  while  the  young  lord  of  the  manor  handed  ont 
Rosalie  to  lead  her  down  the  dance,  through  every  figure  of 
which  Theodore  followed  them  with  his  eyes  with  scruti- 
nising glance,  scanning  the  oonntenance  of  his  mistress. 
Then  the  set  was  over,  and  he  saw  tiiem  walking  arm4n« 
arm  up  and  dawn  the  room ;  and  prtseatly  they  were  danc*^ 
ing  again ;  and  now  the  hall  was  over,  and  he  followed 
them  to  the  supper-room,  where  he  saw  the  young  lord  of 
the  manor  place  Rosalie  beside  him.  Then  fancy  changed 
the  scene  from  the  sapper-room  to  the  ehinch,  at  the  abar 
of  which  stood  Rosalie  widi  his  happy  rival ;  and  he  heard 
the  questions  and  responses  which  foi^e  the  mystic  chain 
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tint  Itindt  for  lift ;  and  be  saw  the  ring;  pnt  on,  and  h«ard 
the  blcMuig'  which  annmincee  that  the  nuptial  sacrament  is 
cnapktel  His  hands  were  clendied ;  his  cheelc  was  in  a 
iaae ;  a  wish  was  rising  in  his  threat — **  Good  news  for 
yon,**  said  some  one  dapping  him  on  the  hack ;  <<  a  letter 
ftam  Hosalie  lies  Ibr  yon  at  home.  Why  vn  ymi  passing 
thehonser    *Twa8  his  friend. 

«  A  letter  frsm  Rosalie  T  exclaimed  Theodore.  QnicUy 
In  retraoed  his  steps,  and  there  on  his  table  lay,  indeed,  the 
^sarnUssive  of  his  Rosaliew 

^'Wekome^  sweet  comfbrterP  cjaenlated  Theodore,  as 
be  kissed  the  cyphers  which  his  Rosalie's  hand  had  traced, 
and  the  war  wMcb  bore  the  imprenof  her  seal — **  Welcome, 

0  wisfcitts  I  you  eome  in  time;  you  bring  an  ample  solace 
hr  ^Heappeintment,  mortification,  poverty — ^whatever  my 
eril  destiny  can  inflict !  Yon  have  come  to  assure  me  that 
dMy  cannot  deprire  me  of  my  Rosalie !" 

Bright  was  his  eye^  and  glistening  while  he  spoke ;  bnt 
when  he  opened  the  fhir  fbMs  that  conreyed  to  him  the 
diaaghta  efhis  mistress^  its  nkHnncy  was  gone  I 

<*  I  am  aware  of  the  ntter  fhistatUm  of  your  hopes ; 

1  aoB  caa^faieed  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  yon  will  not  be  a 
step  neatrer  to  fortune  than  you  are  now ;  why  then  keep 
my  hand  fbr  you  ?  What  I  say  briefly,  you  will  interpret 
ftdly.  Ton  are  now  ^e  guardian  of  my  happiness^as 
maA  I  I  lid  ri  SB  yon.  Thursday — so  you  consent — will  be 
my  wed&ig«day. 

«  ROBAI.IE.'* 

Such  was  die  letter,  upon  the  address  and  seal  of  which 
Theodore  had  impilnteda  score  of  kisses  before  heopened  it. 

*  Fortune  is  in  the  mood,**  said  Theodore  with  a  sigh,  so 
deeply  drawn,  that  any  one  who  hsd  heard  it  would  have 
fmi^hied  he  had  breathed  his  spirit  out  along  with  it — 

*  Fortune  is  in  the  mood,  and  let  her  have  her  humour  out ! 
i  ahail  answer  the  letter ;  my  reply  to  her  riiall  convey 
i^at  she  desires — nothing  more !  she  is  incapable  of  enter. 
iaf  into  my  fbdings,  andunworthy  of  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  them ;  I  shall  not  condescend  even  to  complain.** 

^ROSAl^TXy 

«Youaf«flpeeI 

"  Thkodobe." 

Sndi  was  the  answer  which  Theodore  despatched  1o  Ro- 
mUSftk  O  the  enviable  restlessness  of  the  mind  upon  the  first 
shock  of  thwarted  affection  I  How  it  turns  every  way  for 
the  solace  which  it  feds  it  can  no  more  meet  with,  except 
in  the  perfect  extinction  of  consciousness.  Find  in  it  an 
inadjine  1 — ^yon  cannot.  A  drug  may  dose  the  eye  for  a 
tfase,  bnt  die  soul  wHi  not  sleep  a  wink ;  it  Hes  broad 
awake  to  agony  diifinct,  palpable,  immediate;  howsoever 
memory  may  be  diosted  to  lose  fbr  the  present  the  traces  of 
the  canse.  Then  forthe  start,  the  spasm,  the  groan,  which, 
while  the  body  lies  f^  attest  the  presence  and  activity  of 
the  nenCal  radr  *  Better  walk  than  gotosleepl— A  heath, 
withovt  a  sonl  but  youfself  upon  it  t — an  ink-black  sky, 
y  sm  hig  down  torrents — ^wlnd,  lightning,  thunder,  as  though 
the  vaidt  above  was  crackBiig  and  disparting  into  frag- 
ncBlst— .any-tl^ng  to  mount  above  the  pitch  of  your  own 
aelitodo,  an^  darkness,  and  tempest ;  and  overcome  them, 
oratmet  and  divert  yomr  contemplation  from  them,  or 
thKBten  every  moment  to  put  an  end  to  them  and  you  1 

Theodore*s  IHend  scarody  knew  him  the  next  morning. 
He  f  teneed  at  him,  and  took  no  Airther  notice.  Twas  the 
best  wtfy,  though  people  there  are  who  imagine  that  it 
TCBia  with  a  man  in  a  fsver,  at  his  own  option  to  remain  in 
Hf  or  to  heeome  convalescent. 

TheedoR^  fiseHngs  were  more  insupportable  to  him  the 
saeond  day  than  the  first.  He  went  here  and  there  and 
oewywkeie ;  and  nowhere  conld  he  remain  for  two  minutes 
at  1^  tlBM  at  rest.  Then  he  was  so  abstracted.  Crossing 
a  street  he  was  neariyrun  over  by  a  vehide  and  fcmn 
This  for  a  moment  awakened  him.  He  saw  London  and 
]k-«.  upon  Ae  panels  of  the  coach.  The  box  seat  was 
oo^ty  {  be  asked  if  it  was  engaged.  •  ^  No.**  He  sprung 
i^OB  1%  and  iMMy  they  drove.  <^  m  see  her  once  more,** 
«cdaimed  Theadtfte,  ^  k  can  but  driw  me  mad  or  break 
■syheart.*! 


Within  a  mile  of  B »  a  splendid  barouche  passed  them 

**  Whose  is  that  ?**  inquired  Theodore. 

"  The  young  lord  of  the  manor,**  answered  the  driver. 
«^  Did  you  see  the  lady  in  it  ?**  * 

«  No.** 

**•  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  dress,**  said  the  driver.  ^<  HI 
warrant  she  is  a  dashing  one  I  The  young  squire,  they  say, 
has  a  capital  taste  f*  Theodore  looked  after  the  carriage. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  road.  The  vehide  drove  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  was  soon  out  o(  sight.  Theodore*s  heart 
turned  sick. 

Tlie  moment  the  coach  stopped  he  alighted ;  and  with  a 
misgiving  mind  he  stood  at  the  door  which  Ind  often  ad* 
mitted  him  to  his  Rosalie.  Twas  opened  by  a  domestic 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before*  ^  Was  Miss  WiUbrd 
withfa?"—"  No.**— "  When  would  she  return  I^—«  Never. 
She  had  gone  that  morning  to  London  to  be  married  !** 
Theodore  made  no  further  inquiries,  neither  did  he  offer  to 
go,'  but  stood  glaring  upon  the  man  more  like  a  spectre 
than  a  human  bdng.  '<  Any  thing  more  ?**  said  the  man, 
retreating  into  the  house,  and  graduaHy  closing  the  door^ 
through  which  now  only  a  portion  of  hts  ftce  coidd  be 
seen.  «  Any  thing  more  P"  Theodore  made  no  reply;  in 
fhct  he  had  lost  aU  consciOQsness.  At  last,  the  shutting  of 
the  door,  which,  half  fhmi  panic,  half  from  anger,  the  man 
pushed  violently  to,  aroused  him.  ^  I  shall  knock  at  you 
no  more  1**  said  he,  and  departed,  pressing  his  heart  with 
his  hand,  and  moving  his  limbs  as  if  he  cared  not  how,  or 
whither  they  bore  him.  A  gate  suddenly  stopped  his  pro* 
gress ;  Hwas  the  entrance  to  the  green  lane.  He  stepped 
over  the  stile— 'he  was  on  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  last 
from  Rosalie — ^where  she  had  flung  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  wept  upon  it  His  heart  began  to  melt,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  received  her  letter :  a  sense  of  snflb- 
cation  came  over  him,  till  he  fdt  as  if  he  would  choke.  The 
name  of  Rosalie  was  on  his  tongue ;  twice  he  attempted  to 
articulate  it,  but  could  not  At  last  it  got  vent  In  a  con- 
vulsive  sob,  which]  was  followed  by  a  torrent  of  tears.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground-»he  wept  on — ^he  made  no 
effort  to  check  the  flood,  but  let  it  flow  ^  forgetf^tdness 
stopped  it.  f 

He  rose  with  a  sensation  of  intense  coM,  *Twa8  mom* 
ing  1  He  had  dept !  «<  Would  that  he  had  slept  on  r  He 
turned  from  the  sun,  as  it  rose  without  a  cloud;  upon  the 
wedding  mom  of  Rosalie.  Twas  Thursday.  He  repassed 
the  stile ;  and,  in  a  feiw  minutes,  was  on  his  road  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  entered  about  dcven  o*dock  at  night,  and 
straight  proceeded  to  his  friend^    They  were  gone  to  bed. 

«  Give  me  a  light,**  said  Theodore,  «  I'll  go  to  bed." 

<<  Your  bed  is  occupied,  Sir,*'  replied  the  servant. 

«  Is  it  ?"  said  Theodore ;  "  Well,  I  can  deep  upon  the 
earpet^  He  turned  into  the  parlour,  drew  a  chair  towards 
the  table,  upon  which  the  servant  placed  a  light,  and  sat 
down.  All  was  quiet  fbr  a  time.  Presently  he  heard  a 
fbotupon  the  stair.  'Twas  his  friend's  who  was  descend- 
ing, and  now  entered  the  parlour. 

'*  I  thought  you  were  a-bed,**  said  Theodore. 

<*  So  I  was,**  replied  his  friend,  *«  but  hearing  your  voice 
in  the  hall,  I  rose  and  came  down  to  you.**  He  drew'  a 
chair  opposite  to  Theodore.  Both  were  silent  for  a  timt ; 
at  length  Theodore  spoke. 

«  Rosalie  is  married,**  taid  he. 

«  I  don't  believe  it" 

«  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  yoqng  lord  of  the 
manor." 

«« I  don't  believe  it** 

^  She  came  to  town  with  him  yesterday.* 

«  I  don't  believe  It" 

Theodore  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  Stared  at  his  fHend. 

«  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  said  Theodore. 

^  I  mean  that  I  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  your  grounds  for  concluding  that  Rosalie  is  inconstant  to 
you.** 

**  Did  I  not  read  the  proof  of  it  in  the  public  papers?* 

'<  The  statement  may  have  been  erroneous.** 

«  Did  not  her  own  letter  assure  ro*'  ^^^Vvrxrvl/^ 

<*  You  may  have  misunderstood  it**^^J  ^  O  V  IL 
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«  I  tell  you  I  hare  been  st  B— ;  I  hare  bem  at  her 
hooseb  I  inquired  fin*  her,  and  was  told  that  she  had  gone 
op  to  London  to  be  married  I  O,  my  fHcnd/*  continued  he,  co- 
•rering  hie  eyes  with  his  handkerchief  <<  'tis  useless  to  deceire 
o«i^e&  I  am  a  mined  man  I  You  see  to  what  she  has 
TidBfied  msb  I  shall  never  be  myself  againl  Myself  I  I 
tell  yon  existed  in  her  being  more  than  in  my  own.  She 
was  the  soul  of  all  I  thought,  and  felt,  and  did ;  the  pri- 
mal, Tivifying  principle  I  8he  has  murdered  me  I  I  breathe, 
it  is  true,  and  the  blood  is  in  my  veins,  and  circulates ;  but 
every  thing  else  about  me  is  death — hopes  !  wishes  I  inter- 
ests I  there  is  no  pulse,  no  respiration  there  1  I  should 
not  be  sorry  were  there  none  anywhere  else !  Feel  my 
hand,**  add«i  he,  reaching  his  hand  across  the  table,  with- 
out removing  his  handkerchief  from  his  eyes ;  for  the  sense 
of  his  desolation  had  utterly  unmanned  him,  and  his  tears 
continued  to  flow.  ^  Feel  my  hand.  Does  it  not  bum. 
A  hearty  ftver,  now,  would  be  a  friend,**  continued  he, 
*<  and  I  think  I  have  done  my  best  to  merit  a  call  from  such 
a  visitor.  The  whole  of  the  night  before  last  I  slept  out  in 
the  open  air.  Guess  where  I  took  my  bed.  In  the  green  lane 
—the  spot  where  I  parted  last  from.  Rosalie  T  He  felt  a 
tear  drop  upon  the  hand  which  he  had  extended-*the  tear 
was  followed  by  the  pressure  of  a  lip.  He  uncovered  his 
eyes,  and  turning  them  in  wonderment  to  look  upon  his 
friend— beheld  Rosalie  sitting  opposite  to  him  t 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  questioned  the  evidence  of  his 
lensci  .  but  soon  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  indeed  re- 
ality ;  for  Rosalie,  quitting  her  seat,  approached  him,  and 
breathing  his  name  with  an  accent  tliat  infused  ecstasy 
into  his  soul,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  that  doubtingly 
opened  to  receive  her. 

Looking  over  her  Other's  papers,  Rosalie  had  found  a  more 
rceent  will,  in  which  her  union  with  Theodore  ^|uid  been 
fully  sanctioned,  and  he  himself  constituted  her  guardian 
until  it  shoujd  take  place.  She  was  aware  that  h^  success 
in  London  had  been  doubtful ;  the  generous  girl  determined 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  subjected  to  incertitude  and 
disappointment ;  and  she  playl^y  wrote  the  letter  which 
was  a  source  ^f  such  distraction  to  her  lover.  From  his 
answer  she  saw  that  he  had  totally  misinterpreted  her :  she 
resolved  in  person  to  disabuse  him  of  the  eiror;  and  by 
oflfering  to  become  his  wift^  at  once  to  give  him  the  most 
oonvincinf  proof  of  her  sinoerity  and  constancy.  She  arrived 
in  London  the  very  day  that  Theodore  arrived  in  B 
His  friend,  who  had  known  her  ftom  her  infancy,  received 
her  as  his  daughter ;  and' he  and  his  wifo  listened  with  de- 
light to  the  unfolding  of  her  plans  and  intentions,  which 
she  f^reely  confided  to  them.  Late  they  sat  up  for  Theodore 
that  night,  and  when  all  hopes  of  his  coming  home  were 
abandcmed,  Rosalie  became  the  occupant  of  his  bed.  The 
next  night,  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  anxiety,  in 
consequence  of  his  continued  absence^  she  had  just  retired 
to  her  apartment,  whena  knock  at  the  street  door  made  her 
bound  from  her  conch,  upon  which  she  had  at  that  mo- 
BMOt  thrown  herself  and  presently  she  heard  her  lover^s 
▼oioe  at  the  foot  of  the  stair.  Scarcely  knowing  what  she 
did,  she  attired  herself,  descended,  opened  the  parlour  door 
nnperceived  by  Theodore,  and  took  the  place  of  their 
friendly  host,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  her,  beckoned  her, 
and  resigning  his  chair  to  her,  withdrew. 

The  next  evening  a  select  party  were  assembled  in  the 
cnrate*s  little  drawing-room,  and  Theodore  and  Rosalie 
were  there.  The  lady  of  the  house  motioned  the  latter  to 
anivoach  her ;  she  rose,  and  was  crossing  Theodon^  when 
he  caught  her  by  the  hand^  and  drew  hor  upon  his  knee. 

**  Thmimt  T*  exclaimed  the  Mr  one,  cokmring; 

«  My  WifiBP  was  his  reply,  while  he  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips. 

They  had  been  married  that  morning. 

A  Hint  to  Parents. — Depend  on  it,  people*s  tempers 
must  be  corrected  while  they  are  children ;  for  not  all  the 
good  resolutions  in  the  world  can  enable  a  man  to  conquer 
habits  of  ill4uimour  or  rage,  however  he  may  regret  hav« 
ing  given  way  to  them.~X>«ri  Bprw, 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY— BUTCHERS,  BAKEftS. 

Next  in  dignity  to  Uie  deacons  of  the  tradc^  aM  cei^ 
tainly  the  wives  of  fehsir  eketors*    They  were  alwa ja  m 
consequential  raoe,  in  their  day  and  gmtntioa^  and  on 
that  account  held  in  rather  slighting  respect  by  the  litUo- 
lesi-so-ladies  of  the  burgesses  of  other  trades^  wh*wem  fre- 
quently enraged  at  the  <<  presumption**  of  their  airs  and  «»-> 
swers,as  they  termed  it,  when  these  worthy  economists  sought 
to  cheapen  a  joint  below  its  market  and  monopoly  vmlne 
One,  whose  offer,  or  «  bode,**  had  been  beneath  the  estak- 
lidied  ratio  of  two-thirds  of  the  price  demanded,  almost  set 
the  street  on  fire,  and  cotainly  had  nearly  brought  abool  » 
«  mutton  mob,**  when  impudently  told  by  a   <<  mavket 
madam,**  to  go  home  and  boil  her  cat.**    They  were  cer- 
tainly, it  must  be  admitted,  I  fear,  a  pert,  but  then  they 
were  a  pretty  race    Jtlack-eyed^their  eyes  were  all  black 
and  roguish ;  deaiMXNnplexloned,  rosy-cheeked,  tidily  made, 
till  they  got  old  and  fot,  and  as  trig-ankUd  qneana  m  ever 
choused  a  batcbelor  buyer  into  a  bad  bargain!    And  then 
they  all  dressed  with  a  neatness  and  ahowiness  that  waa 
not  limited  by  considerations  of  expense  or  fter  of  a  kna- 
band*k  grambUng  at  a  haberdasher*s  bill.    They  were  all 
<<  omnptroUen  of  the  privy  purse,**  and  a  poond  was  never 
missed  out  of  the  enormous  leather  poudies  which  hung  at 
their  sides  as  they  stood  at  the  receipt  of  custan.    There 
was  a  substantial  richness  in  every  thing  they  wore^  tmn. 
when  in  the  auuket.    Pint  of  all,  wiien  thenv  <!>««  ^>»m 
the  pretty  black  velvet  bonnet,  of  the  aeirest  pattern,  ao^ 
the  highest  priced  Genoa,  tied  under  the  pertly-peaked  na- 
tural, and  cloee  to  ^e  indpisnt  ikmbk  «hin,  which  gaod 
living  soon  produced  among  the  matrons,  and  ov«r  the  ft&L 
of  a  morning  cap  of  the  richest  lace,  and  aaMirtcst  nude^  sat 
off  with  pink  ribbons,  that  sat  dose  to  the  gkasy  and  weli- 
curled  loeks  of  the  wearer.    Next,  there  was,  infold  wea- 
ther, one  of  the  hnsband's  most  showy  silk  Barcelona  naa- 
kerchiefk,  of  a  flaming  blue  or  yellow  ookHir;  or  in  soa- 
mer  there  was  to  be  seen  a  pretty  peep  of  a  white  acok  and 
bosom,  and  a  string  of  amber  or  coral  beads,Jialf  had  by  sn 
abundance  of  lace,  held  together  by  the  largest  and  ooedia»t 
peeble  brooch  that  could  be  found.    The  winttf  upper  gai". 
ment  was  always  of  dark-coloured  woollen  doth,  made  to 
sit  so  tight  as  toahow  a  fine  bust,  even  though  a  fot  one, 
and  a  very  round,  if  nat  very  dender  waist  above  tha  frtm 
string.  This  last-named  girdle  suspended  no  vulgar-hMdciag 
appendage,  but  a  doth  of  the  finest  diaper,  glaaed  fey  tlie 
mangle  till  it  had  a  surfoce  whose  radiant  whiteness  erery 
morning  it  seemed  a  pity  to  soil  by  contact  with  raw  meat. 
On  looking  ftrther  down  the  figure,  a  glimpse  of  a  height 
red  flannd  petticoat  might  sometimes  be  had  on  a  wet  day, 
as*  the  skirts  were  hdd  up  f^om  dragrling  in  the  wid-»a 
precaution,  it  has  been  fainted,  that^the  use  of  smart  and 
high  clanking  pattens  rendered  somewhat  useless    if  it  ware 
not  partly  to  show  the  ankle  and  fbot,  which  lost  not  diair 
neatness^  even  when  the  good  things  of  this  life^  as  how« 
towdy  [a  fot  fowl,  ndther  hen  nor  chicken,  prepared  in -a 
particular  way,  ftc]  had  robbed  the  rest  of  the  flgurs  of  aU 
symmetry,  save  that  of  the  rotond,  which  were  cowed  with 
a  black  stocking  «  without  a  brist,**  and  a  natty  shoe  of 
the  highest  polish.    The  hands  were  always  ruddy  and  £a(t, 
and  the  fingers  diained  with  many  rings  of  massy  geld. 
The  poudies  I  have  before  spoken  at,  and  only  require  to 
mention  the  multitndhious  bnneh  of  keys  which  hnag  he- 
side  them,  to  complete  the  review  of  tiie  every^iday  cnetmae 
of  the  «  gnidwives**  of  the  flesheis.    Their  ho^day  garb 
was  quite  a  difibrent  thing,  however,  much  more  gaady, 
much  less  uniform,  and  not  half  so  neat.    Strong  eoatiasia 
of  glaring  oolonrs^  superabundance  of  fieaaoes  and  tria^ 
mings,  and  profusion  of  goldsmith*s  and  jeweUeit^  wa«asy 
were  ita  charaoteristies.    But  1  am  not  good  at  ilseerihhig 
generalities,  and  ih$te  are  so  in  all  tiie  apings  at  oat-ol4iMe> 
way  grandeur  mere  wealth  indulges  in.  Their  Sunday  eea- 
tume  was  not  theirs  alone,  it  was  every  rich  huxter'a vife%  ; 
it  wanted  individuality,  and  thereSart  I  need  net  say  any- 
thing more  aboat  it. 

The  dan^ters  wece  gay,  glittering,  rom^isb,  xosygirii^ 
very  anxious  to  become  the  wives  I  have  dMcribed,  and  not 
I  very  long  about  eflfecting  it  It  was  an  important  day  their 
Jigitized  by 
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Ar«t  entnmcc  as  mativms  smong  tMr  motlien,  md  eontikoM, 
mnd  aimts,  and  glM^n,^aoiiiethiiig  like  a  preaoitatloii  at 
eourt,  to  a  ffai  in  high  lift  of  the  nme  age^  and  oondaded 
'vvitli  almott  as  much  Ibrm.  Chnrchinf  was  nothing  to  this 
certemonial ! 

It  is  time  I  dioidd  now  torn  to  the  hosbands.    Thefar 
coiat%  hats,  and  aprons  I  hare  already  noticed.    I  forgot, 
Ho'werer,  that  the  latter  had  its  tuck,  as  well  as  the  former 
its    oock  to  one  side^  equally  characteristic.    They  were  a 
KoodJimnonped,  j<^y,  hard-bargain-making,  but  honest  set 
of  fUlow%  almost  as  passionate  as  their  pampered  dogs,  hut 
nesurly  as  faithful,  too.    Constant  drinkers,  without  erer 
l>eljig  drunk ;  incemant  wagerers,  but  never  mined  by  gam- 
'bUng;  charitable  and  church-goers,  to  their  own  partimilar 
clubpel — a  dissenting  one— upon  the  mere  question  of  the 
congregation  decting  the  pastor,  without  hehig  very  reli- 
gious ;  and  humane  enougli,  as  the  worid  goes,  to  erery 
tUtag  hot  unruly  bullocks,  <^  camstary"  sheep,  and  game 
eoeka.    The  sport  the  last-named  animals  aflforded  in  light- 
Ingf  was  to  them  « the  unirenal  passion,**  the  real  nn- 
doubted,  undebated  point  of  unanimity,  and  nerer-fiiiling 
ooisddenoe  of  fueling,  if  not  of  opinion ;  for  if  tha^  had 
l>eai  unanimous,  then  there  would  among  them  hare  been 
no  room  ibr  beis.    Once  in  their  day,  they  could  all  handle 
the  '*  gloTes,**  too ;  and  were  at  any  tUne  **  troublesome 
costomers*  in  a  row,  to  the  watchmen,  or  other  antagonists. 
Bat  in  this,  and  canine  lighting,  and  f^  swearing,  they, 
tlMugh  tolerable  at  these^  Vm,  were  fidrly  outdone  1^  their 
own  journeymen  and  apprentices,— if  it  be  right  to  say 
tluit,  when  they  got  older,  they  were  surpassed  in  these  ac- 
complishments by  those  of  the  classes  thiough  whose  grada- 
tions they  had  themsdres  gonfr    To  be  sure,  such  as  nerer 
got  beyond  the  second  stage  of  the  crafi,  wese  more  daring 
and  reckless  in  diese  matters  than  those  who  aimed  at,  or 
had  attained  promotion ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  theb  numbers 
w«rs  ropleniihed  almost  wholly  finom  among  themsdves^  by 
'  tlM  system  of  constant  intermarriages.    Such  as  remained 
jovmeymen  all  their  Htcs,  or  were  driTMH  back  to  that 
point  ¥y  &ilnre  in  business,— these  were  the  scapOi^Taces 
of  the  body  generally— the  inoorrigiblee^  in  diort ;  but  were 
yet  so  connected  ¥y  the  ties  of  relationship  or  otherwise^ 
with  the  magnates  and  masters,  that  their  peccadilloes  were 
regaMed  with  a  mercifhl  eye,  and  looked  upon  nther  as  the 
excesses  of  a  son  than  of  a  serrant, — so  dose  was  the  connec- 
tion between  master  and  man,  who  generally  lived  under 
the  sasM  roo^     Acoordin^y,  though  always  boisterous^ 
and  often  wild,  this  portion  of  the  little  state  was  seldom 
criminal,  in  the  Old  Bailey  sense  of  the  tenn.  The  members 
of  it  were  sad  dogs,  howerer— bearing,  swearing,  swagger- 
ing rascals,  with  a  dadi  of  good  humour,  good  nature^  and 
low  wit  aboot  them.  Terrible  drinker^  and  deriU  among  the 
ghrlowerethsyi  hnithen,  with  their  alliteratiTe  brethren 
the  Bakers,  they  were  the  first  and  most  fearless  at  a  dty 
fire^  if  tiMy  were  the  most  unruly  in  a  dty  mob.— Bfany*s 
the  lifh  diese  two  dasies  of  worthies  have  saved,  when  the 
polSss  stood  timidly  looking  on  at  the  huming  ialtei%  and 
tlM  shrisUng  wretdMS  beneath  them ;  «nd  thousands  of 
founds!  worth  of  pcoperty  they  have  rescued  for  the  insur. 
aace  oAcss  and  the  noa-lnaored  suffDrers,  with  an  honesty 
to  hoth,  that  would  have  scorned  to  pocket  so  much  as  a 
pack  of  card%  althoni^  thdr  own  had  besn  even  more  greasy 
and  oU  thaa  they  wtn*    After  a  king*s  birth-night,  an  il. 
lamination,  or  a  riot,  the  recruiting  parties  stationed  in 
town,  were  sore  of  some  dashinff  and  ftarless  fellows  of  live 
foot  ten,  horn  these  bodies  i  and  the  king  never  had  better 
or  braver  aoldien  during  war.    Killing  had  always  been 
the  trade  of  aumy  of  them— ighting  the  amusement  of  all 
I.  and  tramping  thdr  daily  exercise.    To  be  sure,  it  was 
hatdMS  in  die  one  case^  uA  long  moorland  roads,  when 
seat  to  bring  home  thdr  masters'  purchases  of  cattle,  in  the 
other;  hnt  both  trained  the  Ibet  to  wearisome  marches,  and 
the  mea  who  would  often  ride  their  whole  cash  on  a  throw 
at  pitch  and  toss— their  favourite  game  of  chance— were 
*  likdy  to  have  die  true  military  indiffraence  as  to  saving 
mm^.^UmpmblUkeA"'  Auikor  of  the  Chamshmu 


TUB  BISHOPS. 

Th4  Dyhhn   Epemng   Pott  thus    characterises  tha 
Churches  of  EngUad  and  Ireland  i— 

**  How  comes  it  to  pao,  that  the  Chnreh  of  Bnehnd,  ttken 
as  an  aggrafpUe,  for  there  may  be.  perhaps,  tome  hdf-a-doasa 
tzeeptioBB,  la  the  most  ignorant  Chareh  la  Earspe?  In  one 
word,  because  she  is  the  richest  Church  ia  Europe— and  seoood- 
Iv,  because  leamiog  is  not  in  EogUnd  tlie  ladder  of  preferment. 
It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  there  are  some  able  and  erudite 
men  oo  the  Epiteopal  Bench.  Dr.  Bloomfield,  Bithop  of  Lon- 
don, b  profound  in  the  metres  of  the  Greek  pUv-writers— Dr. 
Mdtby  has  actually  superintended  the  edition  of  a  Greek  Pro- 
sodid  Lezieon.  Good  men  and  well  skilled  in  the  dithyram- 
bie  of  EsehyloB,  bat  ignoranL  ss  far  ss  the  world  koowe,  of 
Chryeoetom  or  Baal.    Dr.  Maish,  who  has  dene 


by  his  clever  translaiien  of  Mlehsdis— and,  bigoted  Araieoian 
ss  he  may  be^  ie  more  worthy  hb  plaee  oo  the  scon  of  learn- 
ing, than  three-foorths  of  his  brethren.  Dr.  Copplestooe,  aa 
liberd  ss  an  Oxford  divine  can  be  in  politics,  and  that  is  not 
much,  is,  however,  a  man  of  contiderable  rank  at  a  church- 
man. The  Snmners  are  fortunate  and  decent,  pious,  no  doubt, 
and  with  a  ressonable  shtre  of  the  fsshionable  thedogy  of  the 
day;  Dr.  Burgess,  who  pussies  himself  and  the  learned  upon 
the  contested  text  of  the  three  witaesses,  and  writes  *  stepping 
etones'  to  the  demtets  of  the  Hebrew  Gnuaasar— Dr.  Brinkley, 
who  owca  his  elevation  in  the  Church  aoWy  to  his  mathenaF* 
tied  knowledge*— Doctor  Laurenes»  a  tedly  learned  lingaisl 
and  Kberd  divine,  though  he  voted  aninet  Essandpatioo— 
and  Dr.  Whatdy,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  atAe  asan, 
certdoly  a  learned  theologian,  though  he  bdieves  in  the 
honesty  of  Blsnco  White,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  great  profi- 
cient in  rhetoric,  logic,  and  politicd  economy.  These  are  all 
the  men  of  any  mark  or  note  upon  the  Bench  in  England  or 
Ireland.  For  we  suppose  Doctor  Vanmildert,  who  is  only 
known  by  his  Bampton  lecture^  sod  hu  edition  of  Waterland  a 
worin— or  Dr.  Blant,  who  pobUshed  soese  fodieh  ehargee,  and 
made  some  rhyming  traosUtions  of  the  FMlms,  though  a  pretty 
seholar— or  Dr.  Jebb,  though  a  good  nsaa,  who  hm  written  a 
deasiag,  but  saperfioid  book  upon  Biblied  htsratare— or  Dr. 
EIrington,  who  hu  jiven  an  eaition  of  Eoolid,  and  a  fow  no- 
popery  pamphlets— or  Dr.  Phillpotts,  who  deals  so  largd^  in 
what  Lord  Durham  called  pamphleteering  slang,  and  question- 
able assertions— or  a  few  other  right  reverend  and  moet  re- 
verend doctor^  known  in  the  world  of  letters  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  shilling  brochnre ;— we  supposs,  we  say,  that  none  of 
these  will  bs  thrust  under  our  noees,  ss  men  of  learalng  or 
hoary  dtrines> '  ss  the  liriag  lights  ef  the  Church,  the  Lattmers, 
**  "    "^  *  —    '        -       •  Good  men,  if 

timbering  for  a 
the.  Editor  of  the 
Dmb6n  EvaUng  Post— but  not  persons  whoee  aames  will  be 
remembered  thirty  years  hence.  As  to  the  nwacrvt— as  to  the 
horde  of  Bishops,  noti  consiiaiere  /niFes--the  Bercsford% 
Fowlers,  Tottenhams,  Laws,  Alexanders,  Howleys>  Lindsays- 
no  man  can  aay,  with  any  truth,  that  they  were  preferred  to 
the  high  offices  they  hoM  in  the  Church— to  the  priacdy  in« 
eomee  in  which  diev  waUow— to  the  asagniicsnt  patronage 
whieh  the  Irish  por»>n  of  tham  ea)of— on  account  ddisr  of 
their  superior  sanotityor  surpassing  srudition.  They  are, 
r  speaking,  ignorant  men,  vened  in  the  vdoe  of  Chnrah 
ITS  of  fines  aad  renewals— learned  in  rioh 
soups  and  fine  wines,  in 'bullocks  and  green  crops— readers  of 
BlaekwootCt  MoMumct  the  trumpery  travels  of  the  day,  and 
Mr.  Colburo*s  Movds;  but  utterly  deficient  in  any  other 
attribute,  except  the  focultv  of  reading  parts  of  the  Communion 
Service  almoet  ss.  wdl  ss  tneir  ohsplains. 

«  But  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  ia 
dedudble  prind|MJly  from  its  pditicd  character— from  its  close 
connexbn  With  the  sUte— from  its  immense  riches  aad  their 
aaconscionahle  distribution.  The  object  of  a  man  with  any 
prenectft,  ss  ths^  i 
pdittod  drdee  m 

ridUf.    Ifhebringe . 

markets,  so  mneh  the  beOeri  but  these  an  so  fu*  Crom  being 
neeeesary,  that  they  are  eometimesfbnod  to  be  impedimente  in 
a  man'e  progreH.  Phillpotts  was  aet  preftrred  for  hw  talente 
ai  a  detgyman,  but  for  being  a  ready  pamphleteer.  I^^wss 
madea  bishop  beeanse  he  was  the  brother  of  an  able  pditioal 
judge,  EUenborough  :  Lindmy,  because  he  was  the  brother  of 
a  &>tch  nobleman ;  Tottenham,  because  of  hie  relationship  to 
the  house  of  Ely  ;  and  the  Beresfords,  beeause— becauM  they 
were  Beresfords.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  Ckurehi  thtrifor% 
give  a  tone  to  the  sabordinale  ilsaii " 


noary  amnes'  i  ss  tne  imag  ngbts or  tbe i;bureo 
Bulb,  Barrowee,  and  Tayhirs  of  modem  times, 
vou  plssM,  decent  men,  proper  men*  and  aa  fit  I 
bishop,  tbengh  not  more  fit  csrtaidy  than  the^ 


wniDuaon.  ine  oo|ecc  oi  a  manwini  any 
r  are  edkd,  or  with  any  intermt  among  the 
n  Engkad,  when  he  enten  the  Chnreh,  is 
inge  talents  aad  decent  aeeaifaasnte  te  the 
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THE  POLISH  FUGITIVES. 

*T  TBI  AUTHOa  of  **  THf  COaN  LAW  aUTXItk*' 

The  daf  irrat  down  k  fins 

The  barniiiff  ooiin  o*tr  i 
A  ann,  aad  crey-hair'd  ure» 

Walk*d  uleot  oa  the  ahore. 

They  valk*d,  worn  mnt  with  euth 
Where  Uuid  and  bUlow  iMet— 

Asd  of  that  land  wu  ^mn 
The  duet  apon  their  ftH. 

Yet  thef,  treWhib,  had  laodi 
Which  plentcoua  hanretta  bore  I 

Botapoird  by  Rusaian  baodi, 
Their  own  waa  theira  no  more» 

TheyeMM  ta  croaa  the  loam. 

And  aeek  beyond  the  decpi 
A  happier*  aafor  faooM, 

A  land  where  aowera  reap« 

Yet,  while  the  playfhl  gold 

LaoshM  into  purply  green, 
The  cnmaon  douda  that  rolTd 

The  aea  and  aky  between. 

The  yoi|th  hia  brow  npraia*d 
Frooa  thoughta  of  deepeat  w<^ 

And  eo  the  ocean  gaied. 
Like  one  who  froata  a  foe. 

The  aire  waa  ealo  and  mild. 
And  brightly  ahone  hia  eye. 

While  like  a  atately  chiM, 
He  look*d  on  aea  and  akyw 

Byt  on  hie  aon*a  lean  cheek. 
And  in  hia  hands  ffrasp*d  hard» 

A  heart  that  acorned  to  break. 
With  dreadful  feelinga  warr*d  | 

For  ha  had  left  behind 

A  wife  who  doiigeoo*d  lajr. 
And  kath'd  the  mbumfol  wind, 

That  aebb*d — Away*  away  I 

Fire  boya  and  girls  had  he : 

In  fiettera  pined  they  all ; 
And  when  he  aaw  the  tea, 

Oa  him  he  heard  them  call» 

Oh,  fiercely  he  daah*d  dowa 
The  tear— that  oaoM  at  leaglk  1 

Then  almoal  with  a  frown. 
He  prayed  to  Gad  lor  etrangth. 

**  HoH  up  P*  the  father  cried* 

**  If  Poland  cannot  thrire, 
The  mother  o*er  the  ti(|e 

May  follow  vith  her  jEve. 

««Bat  Poland  yet  ahall  fling 

Diamar  oa  Polaad*a  Saaa, 
Aawfaeo^haWisaidKiag* 

Ateag'd  her  taaiant  woet. 

''For  aooo  her  eaaae  will  be 
Roused  Europe*!  battle  cry : 

'  To  periah  or  be  free : 
To  conqoer  or  to  die  !* " 

Hie  haada  d«np*d  o^er  hia  head>    • 

The.aqn1oak*d  ap  lor  aid ; 
'•So  belt.  Lord!'*  he  aaid. 

And  atiH  loak*d  up  and  pray  d  t-«i 

Tin  from  hu  evee,  Kke  rain. 
When  firat  the  black  doada  grawl. 

The  agony  of  pain,  • 
In  teare,  gueh*d  from  hia  aool. 


•  TheMmewbich  ilw  Xui(k%  In  iheir  auperfttHoua  dteadi^Te  te 
80BAPS. 

OMOIKAI.  AV9  aELECTE]>. 

Glass  Bi.ownrd.^Affioiig  the  prina  awarded  by  die 
Paris  Academy  of  Sdencea,  at  fbeir  iMt  litliag^  was  the  Ibl. 
,  lowing: — *<  To  Israel  Robinet, workman,  Ibr  the  substitution 
qf  the  action  of  a  machine  Ibr  that  of  the  human  tung^ 
in  glass  blowing,  8000  francs.  By  means  of  this  valuable 
i&Tention,  the  health  of  the  gUss  blower  will  in  fUture  be 


Itfeserred^  and  the  product  of  his  inanufacture  greatly  tm- 
proved,  both  as  regards  accuracy  of  form,  and  fht  capabili- 
ty of  making  articles  of  greater  dimensions  than  H-as  fbr- 
Inerly  possible.** 

Temperature  of  Ekgland. — The  mean  temperature 
of  London  is  about  twp  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
surixMtfiding  country ;  the  difference  exists  chiefly  in  the 
night,  and  ia  greatest  in  winter,  and  least  in  spring.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  year  the  mean  temperature  of  EngUad  docs 
not  vary  in  different  years  more  than  four  degftes  and  a 
half. — Mechamct*  Magaxine* 

Temperature  op  Summer  Heat. — The  last  sum- 
mer  was  distinguished  by  an  unprecedented  regularity  of  heat 
From  tlie  register  of  a  dergyman,  at  Klneton,  who  kept 
an  account  ot  the  weather  for  many  years,  it  appears  that 
there  were,  between  the  flrst  of  May  and  the  thirtieth  of 
September,  64  days  at  and  above  70  degrees,  and  80  days, 
at  and  above  09  degrees.  The  last  week  of  September  was 
particularly  mark^  by  high  temperature,  (he  mercury 
having  on  the  25th  reached  80  in  a  situation  perfectly  se- 
cluded from  solar  influence : — a  degree  which  h^  never  be- 
fore jobscrved  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  yeer. 

Whitewashing  and  colouring  the  inside  walls  and  the 
ceilings  of  cottages  should  not  he  attempted  till  they  have 
dried  at  least  a  year.  If  the  plaster  be  of  the  comnvonoat 
kind,  without  •  ftnishing  coai  of  atucco,  it  is  only  adapted 
for  water  colouia,  ^  colours  rendered  tenacious  by  gliKb-paate, 
or  other  mucilaginous  matter,  instead  o(  oil,  because  of  ia 
porosity,  which  would  wholly  absorb  the  oiL  The  most 
common  colouring  for  oottaae  walls  is  wnat  is  technically 
joalied  lime  whiting,  which  is  notbiug  more  than  the  finest 
particles  of  lime  or  cba^  mixed  wi^  water,  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  small  quantity  of  size.  The  colour  of  this  is 
varied  by  the  addition  of  the  black  of  charcoal  (cominouly 
called  blue  blaciL,  as  disti^gtiished  from  the  soot  of  lamps, 
which  is  called  lamp-black,)  or  by  yellow  ochre,  by  yerdi- 
nise,  or  »ny  cheap  pigment.— £ncyofop«ii<|  qf  CoUag<, 
Villot  and  Form  JrchUgoUji^e* 

Party  Men.— Fidelity  to  engagenientq,  due  conaisteucy 
of  thought  and  conduct,  respect  for  the  useful  institutions 
of  (he  country,  and  personal  honour,  are  all  sacri^ced  by 
the  true  party  man ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  advajstage 
arrived  at  through  party  views  which  better  motives  wul 
not  secure. — H^s$tmin*(er  R^oi4ip. 


TO  CORRESPOKDENTS. 
To  our  Cuboai  Csneppan^ent  we  can  only  asy.  tbatif  the  bore  of 
*'  potchin  Bo^a*'  gun  contracti  on  being  heated,  and  expands  on  being 
ooolecl,  we  are  as  mucb  puttied  as  the  **  learned  domtnle,"^  aod  tiM 
^  scientific  doctor  chi4>*'  to  account  for  it  The  only  cKplmatloa  we 
can  give,  is  by  nipposlng  Bob't  gun  to  have  a  SreB  developed  ofssa  of 
Imitation,  which,  impelHng  It  to  IniHale  Ha  inasltv,  R  Me  tea  I 
••  potehei'*— «  vlolater  of /*e  laws  of  ezpenston  f  I 
bian  It  Is  ^ttlte  dlAueut  witti  ocdlnaiy  guns. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  the  present  year,  we  close  the  first  volume 
of  the  ScHoouiASTER^  to  commence  1833  with  a 
!iev  volume.  There  are  several  reasons  which 
dictate  this  arrangement;  and  the  size  of  the 
TOlmne^  which^  with  the  PdLiTicAL  Rkoister,  con. 
tunsahove  400  pages,  is  of  itself  conclusive.  Many 
of  the  Sabscrihers  to  the  Monthly  Parts,  who  form 
a  numerous  and  fast-increasing  class  of  our  Readers, 
Ure  suggested  the  necessity  of  half-yearly  volumes, 
from  the  unwieldy  size  of  a  fire^de  book  which 
would  contain,  with  the  Political  Register,  above 
1000  pages. 

We  cannot  close  this  portion  of  the  Work,  with- 
out making  our  respectful  acknowledgments  to 
those  friend»  and  well-wishers,  known  or  anony- 
mous, who  have  either  directly  co-operated  in  a 
design,  which  to  them  appeared  useful  and  meri- 
torious, or  have  sent  us  sometimes  useful  suggcs- 
tions,  and  at  others  valuable  information.  The 
spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation,  received 
from  persons  of  high  moral,  literary,  and  po. 
iitieal  eminence,  have  been  most  cheering  and 
wtisfactory;  and  our  reception,  by  the  public 
fit  large,  has  been  more  liberal  and  encourag- 
ing than  we  could  have  reasonably  anticipat- 
ed in  a  Work  begun  after  the  field  seemed 
pre-occnpied,  where  so  many  had  failed,  and  so 
fow  succeeded.  As  we  have  employed  no  clap- 
trap of  any  kind,  nor  bestowed  any  pains  in  in- 
troducing the  Work  beyond  what  is  apparent  in 
its  internal  qualities,  there  is  no  assumption  in 
believing  that  it  is  for  its  intrinsic  merits  the  pub- 
^>  but  especially  the  instructed  classes,  wherever 
the  ScBooufASTER  has  been  seen,  have  at  once 
placed  H  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  the  cheap 
Periodicals;  while  from  the  higher  cast  of  its  liter. 
uy  Mleetiona,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  pieces, 
it  U  aQowed  to  rank  above  any  literary  work  hi- 
therto Utempted  upon  the  same  scale.  In  now 
ttkiBf  leive  of  our  kind  and  courteouj  Readers  of 


1839,  we  shall  only  say,  that  our  strenuous  efforts 
will  b«  given  to  improve  the  details  and  arran^^e- 
ment  of  the  Work  ;  and,  also,  to  maintain  it  in 
its  present  creditable  position  as  a  cheap  Literary 
Periodical,  and  an  independent  Political  Register. 
19,  St.  James's  Square, 
28^  December  1832. 

■^*  The  Schoolmaster  w  regularly  stereotyped,  and 
may  be  had  by  Booksellers'  Monthly  Parcels  in  the 
different  towns,  and  by  Carriers,  when  ordered,  in  places 
where  there  is  no  Bookseller, 

The  Editor  begs  once  more  to  apologize  to  those  sending 
orders  for  copies  of  the  Schoolmaster  from  towns  and 
villages  out  qf  the  direct  line  of  communication,  for  seeming 
inattention  to  their  requests,  and  suggests  to  them  the  pro- 
'miety  of  ordering  Monthly  Parts,  which  form  at  once  a 
Newspaper,  a  Literary  Journal,  and  a  Review. 


ON  THE  MISMANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS. 
The  Christmas  holidays  are  a  convenient  and 
privileged  season  for  going  about  to  see  sights ; 
and  tens  of  thousands  would  avail  themselves  of 
such  opportunities,  save  for  one  small  obstruction, 
the  heavy  expense  attending  this  rational  mode 
of  enjoyment.  The  narrow  exclusive  spirit,  which 
shuts  the  doors  of  all  our  national  institutions  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to 
Great  Britain  among  foreigners,  and  a  cause  of 
complaint  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  a  better  era 
has  arrived,  and  that  the  omnipotent  spirit  of 
Reform  will  soon  extend  to  College  Libraries  and 
Museums. 

The  spirit  of  reformation  is  extending  like  the 
circles  on  a  broken  surface  of  water.  Mankind 
are  industriously  and  steadily  repairing  the  de- 
cays of  the  past ;  and  the  Schoolmaster  cannot 
deem  it  irrelevant,  at  .this  interesting  period,  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  repairing  some  abuses 
which  have  too  long  existed  as  a  reproach  to  the 
land.  We  mean  the  mismanagement  of  many  of 
our  public  institutions  and  national  works,  which  are 
shamefully  closed  against  every  man  who  cannot  af. 
ford  to  pay  for  seeing,  what  is  certainly,  in  a  mea- 
sure, his  own.  Other  nations  endeavour  to  render 
their  capitals  the  resort  of  travellers,  by  admittiqg 
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strangers  to  admire  and  copy  whatever  of  beauty 
and  excellence  in  the  arts  they  have  collected 
with  immeasurable  care  and  expense.  The  ancient 
kingdoms  of  the  East  possessed  this  secret  of  im- 
proving their  fame.  Egypt,  for  long,  was  the  cen^ 
tre  of  science.  Her  magnificent  and  unrivalled 
Alexandrine  Library,  induced  philosophers  to 
sojourn  in  her  states:  and,  when  superstition 
had  nearly  extinguished  the  infant  struggles  of 
the  medical  science  at  Rome,  physicians  found  a 
stimulus  to  theii  exertions  in  the  comparative  fa- 
cility of  prosecuting  their  researches  in  the  cities 
of  Egypt.  At  one  period  of  the  profession,  there 
were  only  two  skeletons  in  the  world. — Yet  those 
two  were  in  Egypt — and  to  Egypt  the  students  of 
medicine  flocked,  from  very  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  despite  of  the  formidable  obstacles  of  dis. 
tance  and  delay.  Italy  produced  the  greatest 
painters,  because  her  galleries  of  painting  were  at 
their  command.  And  Bonaparte  knew,  that  if 
once  he  succeeded  in  accumulating  the  pillage  of 
Europe  within  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  he  should 
render  Paris  the  Emporium  of  the  Arts.  And  yet 
we,  who  boast  of  our  encouragement  to  every  li- 
beral pursuit,  have,  by  throwing  paltry  difficuL 
ties  in  the  way,  degraded  our  name  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  bigoted  Spaniard.  We  have  expended 
the  British  money  in  equipping  frigates  to  convey 
here  the  mutilated  fragments  of  the  statues  of 
Greece  ;  and,  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Elgin,  have 
brought  down  upon  our  heads  the  opprobrium  and 
curse  of  that  greatly  injured  people.  The  Elgin 
Marbles  lie  shattered  about  the  court-yard,  or  bun. 
died  up  in  heaps  in  the  cellars  of  the  British  Mu. 
seum, — Government  being  unable  to  grant  the 
money  for  building  a  suitable  gallery  for  their  re- 
ception. And  the  British  Museum  is  open  to  the 
public  only  three  days  a-week,  during  only  a  part 
of  the  year.  Westminster  Abbey — ^the  monument- 
al home  of  our  warriors  and  bards — is  closed  to 
pilgrims  that  have  journeyed  from  a  distance,  to 
bend  at  the  shrine  of  most  that  is  revered  and  sa- 
cred in  our  annals.  An  Englishman  must  pay  half- 
a-crown  to  gaze  on  the  tombs  of  his  sires.  The 
public  buildings  in  London  are  notoriously  known 
to  be  barred  against  those  who  come  not  with  a 
silver  key,  and  foreigners  depart  dissatisfied,  and 
disgusted  with  our  parsimony,  and  ignorant  of  the 
many  attractions  which,  under  a  worthier  admini- 
stration of  these  affairs,  they  might  have  witnessed 
with  delight.  Our  libraries,  too,  instead  of  being 
useful  and  honourable  to  our  name,  are  the  foulest 
blots  of  all.  Who  can  gain  admittance  to  the  ma- 
nuscript collections  in  the  British  Museum  ?  Not 
those  who  can  benefit  from  the  classic  pages,  en- 
gulfed there,  as  in  a  tomb.  Who  can  say  that 
his  studies  in  our  Scottish  metropolis,  are  benefited 
by  the  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  its  University  ? 
Not  the  students  who  pay  for  its  support.  Let 
this  reproach  be  wiped  away  from  us,  and  instead 
of  our  sons  spending  our  money  in  the  celebrated 
schools  abroad,  we  shall  have  foreigners  crowding 
for  instruction  to  ours.    Let  our  public  edifices  be 


seen,  and  they  shall  rapidly  increase.  Let  the  b©- 
roic  child  go  and  kneel  at  the  graves  of  the  IDns- 
trious  dead — ^let  him  decipher  the  simple  tale  of 
their  glories  sculptured  on  the  marble ;  and  we 
shall  behold  our  children  as  great  as  our  fkthers 
have  been ! 

HEAT. 

(Concluded  from  page  318.) 
We  have  already,  in  former  Numbers,  noticed 
the  remarkable  property  possessed  by  heat,  of  csos. 
ing  bodies  to  expand.  We  shall  conclude  the  sah. 
ject  of  heat,  by  making  a  few  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  communicated  ft-om  one 
body  to  another.  Heat  has  a  constant  tendency  te 
diffuse  itself,  till  all  ^bodies  become  of  the  same 
temperature.  This  is  effected  in  two  ways,  by  con- 
duction  and  by  radiation.  When  we  place  the  end 
of  a  poker  in  the  fire,  the  heat  is  conducted  from 
the  fire  into  the  poker,  and  from  that  part  of  the 
poker  in  contact  with  the  fire  to  the  other  parts 
of  it;  which  mode  of  communication  is  called  com- 
duction.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  warin^body 
is  suspended  in  the  air,  rays  of  heat  are  enutted 
or  radiated  on  every  side ;  and  in  this  case  the  heat 
is  said  to  be  communicated  by  radiation.  First, 
then,  of  conduction.  Bodies  possess  the  power 
of  conducting  heat  in  very  different  degrees.  If 
we  place  the  end  of  a  poker,  or  other  rod  of  iron, 
in  the  fire,  it  will  speedily  become  red  hot ;  amd  if 
it  be  not  too  long,  the  heat  will  soon  be  conducted 
to  the  other  end,  so  as  prevent  us  from  laying  hold 
of  it.  On^the  contrary,  if  ^we  put^  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wood  in  tlie  fire,  it  will  begin  and  con- 
tinue to  bum,  but  the  wood  a  few  inches  from  the 
flame,  wiU  hardly  be  sensibly  heated.  Iron,  then, 
is  a  good,  while  wood  is  a  bad,  conductor  of  heat. 
A  piece  of  iron  feels  much  colder  to  the  touch  on 
a  cold  day  than  a  piece^of  wood,  though  both  he 
of  the  same  temperature.  This  arises  from  the 
iron  conducting  the  heat  more  rapidly  out  of  the 
hand  than  the  wood.  The  metals  are  the  best  con. 
ductors ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dens- 
est bodies  are  the  best  conductors.  Glass,  how- 
ever, though  a  dense  body,  is,  as  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, a  bad  conductor  :  so  is  earthen- ware,  wo<rf, 
fur,  cotton,  and  the  like  substances.  Though,  at 
first  sight,  water  appears  to  be  an  excellent  con- 
ductor, it  is  in  reality  a  very  bad  one.  M  we  v^ 
ply  heat  to  the  bottom  of  a  pan  of  water,  the  he«t, 
no  doubt,  quickly  reaches  the  top ;  but  it  is  con- 
veyed in  quite  a  different  manner  from  conduction. 
When  we  place  a  pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  the  heat 
quickly  passes  into  the  metal,  and  from  the  metal 
into  the  water  in  contact  with  it ;  the  water,  whidi 
is  thus  heated,  expands,  becomes  bulk  for  bulk 
lighter  than  that  above  it,  and  consequently  it 
rises,  while  the  colder  water  above  takes  its  place ; 
this,  also,  in  its  turn  being  heated,  expands  and 
rises.  And  thus  currents  of  heated  water  are  con- 
stantly ascending,  and  currents  of  colder  water 
descending,  till  the  whole  is  heated  to  the  219th  de- 
gree.    A  different  prpcess.  hoi^v^^-c^mmences  s^ 
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this  point.  Water,  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  cannot  be  heated  above  the 
812th  degree,  aa  at  this  point  it  is  converted  into 
steam.  The  water,  which  is  now  at  the  bottom, 
does  not  therefore  rise  as  formerly,  but  remains  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  converted  into  steam, 
which  bubbling  to  the  top,  constitutes  what  we  call 
boiling..  Heat,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  boiling 
water,  is  not  conducted  from  particle  to  particle, 
but  is  conveyed  to  the  top  in  consequence  of  the 
water  itself  rising.  The  rapidity  with  which  heat 
is  conveyed  from  the  metal  forming  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel  in  which  water  is  boiling,  is  very  well 
shewn  by  the  ccnnmon  experiment  of  taking  a  boil- 
ing kettle  from  the  fire,  and  placing  it  on  the 
hand,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  incom. 
moded.  The  heat,  however,  speedily  returns  when 
the  water  ceases  to  boil,  as  we  soon  find,  if  we  con. 
tinue  to  hold  the  kettle  in  our  hand.  That  water 
is  a  bad  conductor  may  be  easily  proved ;  if  we 
place  a  piece  of  ice  at  the  bottom  ^f  a  glass-tube, 
and  pour  over  it  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  we  may 
cause  the  water  to  boil  a  few  inches  above  the  ice, 
and  yet  the  ice  will  remain  unmelted.  In  this 
case,  the  coldest  water  being  already  at  the  hot- 
tom^  there  are  no  currents ;  and  as  the  water  does 
not  conduct  the  heat  downwards,  the  ice  remains 
unaffected.  Air,  also,  is  a  bad  conductor;  and,  in. 
deed,  it  is  supposed,  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  air 
retained  in  the  interstices  of  cotton,  fur,  &c.  that 
causes  them  to  conduct  heat  so  slowly.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  different  conducting  powers  of  bodies 
has  added  greatly  to  the  comforts  of  man,  in  cold 
countries  especiidly,  where,  to  preserve  life,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  some  means  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  generated  in  the  body  from  making 
its  escape  too  readily.  For  this  purpose,  man 
has  selected  those  substances  which  do  not  con. 
duct  heat  readily,  as  wool,  fur,  or  cotton.  It 
is  a  popular  notion,  that  clothes  are  in  them- 
selves actually  warmer  than  our  bodies,  and  that 
it  is  by  imparting  heat  that  they  are  effectual  in 
keeping  our  bodies  warm.  This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take. Clothes,  on  the  contrary,  when  first  put  on, 
are  considerably  colder  than  the  bodies ;  and  it  is 
only  by  preventing  the  heat  generated  in  our  bodies 
from  escaping  too  easily,  that  they  are  of  any  ad- 
vantage. A  little  reflection  will  soon  convince 
any  one  of  this.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  thin  co- 
veiing  of  snow  effectually  defends  wheat  and  other 
winter  plants  from  the  effects  of  frost.  It  is  plain, 
that  in  this  case,  the  effect  cannot  arise  from  heat 
being  imparted  from  the  snow  to  the  plants.  Snow 
18  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence arises  from  its  preventing  the  heat  which 
»  in  the  soil  from  escaping.  Again,  the  same  sub- 
stances are  used,  to  keep  bodies  both  warm  and  cold. 
Thus,  in  ice-houses,  where  the  object  is  to  keep 
the  place  as  cool  as  possible,  that  the  ice  may  be 
prevented  from  melting,  the  walls  are  lined  with 
blankets,  straw,  and  the  like  substances,  that  the 
beat  flnring  the  warm  summer  weather  may  be  pre- 
sented from  entering.   In  like  manner,  to  preserve 


potatoes  from  the  effects  of  frost,  we  place  over 
tJiem  a  thick  covering  of  earth  and  straw,  which 
are  both  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  thus  prevent 
the  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  pit  from  escaping.  . 

Heat,  as  we  have  said,  is  also  communicated  by 
radiation.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  communicated 
to  the  earth  in  this  manner.  Radiated  heat  does 
not  at  all  increase  the  temperature  of  the  air 
through  which  it  passes.  This  is  proved,  from  the 
well  known  fact,  that,  as  we  ascend  in  the  air,  its 
temperature  decreases,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
we  approach  nearer  the  sun.  The  rays  of  heat  pass 
directly  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  where  they  are 
absorbed.  The  air,  therefore,  in  contact  with  the 
earth  is  heated,  and  consequently  expands  and 
rises;  and  the  colder  air  above  taking  its  place,  we 
have  continual  currents  of  warm  air  ascending,  and 
of  cold  air  descending,  which  not  only  prevents 
impure  vitiated  air  from  collecting  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  prevents  it  from  becoming  insup- 
portably  hot,  which  it  would  soon  do  were  the  air 
stationary.  This  salubrious  exchange  of  air  would 
not,  it  is  evident,  take  place,  if  the  air  interrupted 
the  rays  of  heat.  Bodies  possess  the  power  of  ra- 
diating heat  in  different  degrees.  This  property 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  nature  of  the 
surface ;  black  rough  surfaces  being  the  best,  and 
bright  shining  surfaces  the  worst  radiators.  Bo- 
dies also  differ  in  their  capability  of  absorbing 
rays  of  heat.  Those  substances  which  radiate  heat 
readily,  also  absorb  it  readily.  W^'hen,  therefore, 
it  is  wished  to  prevent  heat  from  escaping,  as  in 
conveying  heated  air  or  steam  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  as  is  often  done  in  manufactories,  pipes 
with  bright  resplendent  surfaces  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  they  do  not  readily  radiate  the  heat. 
It  is,  because  black  surfaces  absorb  heat  more 
readily  than  surfaces  of  a  lighter  colour,  that  white 
hats  are  found  more  comfortable  in  warm  weather 
than  black  ones. 

Bodies  have  different  capacities  for  heat.  By 
this  we  mean^  that  if  equal  quantities  of  heat  be  ad. 
ded  to  different  bodies,  their  temperatures  will  not 
be  equally  raised.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  Vfill  raise  a  pound  of  quicksilver  28  degrees, 
will  only  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water  one  de- 
gree. Water,  therefore,  has  28  times  the  capacity 
for  heat  that  quicksilver  has.  Almost  every  sub- 
stance differs  in  its  capacity  for  heat  from  any 
other  substance.  This  paper  is,  however,  already 
much  too  long ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  conclude. 
It  has  been  our  object  merely  to  excite  an  interest 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers  regarding  the  interest- 
ing properties  of  heat ;  and  those  who  may  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  a  little  farther,  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  peruse  Nos.  4  and  5  of  The  Library  qf 
Useful  Knowledge,  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  heat. 

Domoulin,  the  fiunoua  physician,  being  at  the  point  of 
death,  surrounded  by  numbers  of  physicians  who  were  de- 
ploring the  loss  of  him,  said  to  them — "  Gentlemen,  1  leave 
behind  me  three  gi-eat  physicians.*'  Being  pressed  to  name 
thou  by  several,  each  ofw^hom  believed  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  thrse»  he  replied,  «  Watsr,  exercise,  and  simple  food.** 
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SKETCH  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

BY    MH.    DE    QUIKCEY. 

(In  a  Letter  to  an  American  Gentleman.) 
"Mr  DEAR  L. — Among  the  lions  whom  you  missed  by 
«mc  accident  or  another  on  your  late  travels  in  Europe,  I  ob- 
■erve  that  you  recur  to  none  with  so  much  regret  as  Pro- 
ftnor  Wilson  ;  you  dwell  upon  this  one  disappointment  as 
4  personal  misfortune  ;  and  perhaps  with  reason ;  for,  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  met  with  no  man  of  equally 
Taried  accomplishments,  or,  upon  the  whole,  so  well  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  with  that  order  of  men  distinguished  by 
brilliant  versatility  and  ambidexterity — of  which  order  we 
find  such  eminent  models  in  Alcibiades,  in  Cssar,  in  Crich. 
ton,  in  that  of  Scrvan  recorded  by  Sully,  and  in  one  or  two 
Italians.  Pity  that  you  had  not  earlier  communicated  to 
tte  the  exact  route  you  were  bound  to,  and  the  particular 
succession  of  your  engagements  when  you  visited  the  Eng- 
lish Lakes  ;  since,  in  that  case,  my  interest  with  Professor 
Wilson  (supposing  always  that  you  had  declined  to  rely 
upon  the  better  passport  of  your  own  merits  as  a  naturalist) 
would  have  availed  for  a  greater  thing  than  at  that  time 
stood  bctivcen  you  and  the  introduction  which  you  coveted. 
.On  the  day,  or  the  night  rather,  when  you  were  at  Bowness 
and  Ambleside,  I  happen  to  know  that  Professor  Wilson's 
business  "was  one  which  might  have  been  executed  by  proxy, 
though  it  could  not  be  delayed ;  am!  I  also  know  that, 
apaft  from  the  general  courtesy  of  his  nature,  he  would, 
at  aU  times,  have  an  especial  pleasure  in  waiving  a  claim 
of  business,  for  one  of  science  or  letters  in  the  person  of  a 
foreigner  coming  from  a  great  distance ;  and  that,  in  no 
other  instance  would  he  make  such  a  sacrifice  so  cordially 
as  on  behalf  of  an  able  naturalist.  Perhaps  you  already 
know  from  your  countryman  Audubon,  that  the  Professor 
is  himself  a  naturalist,  and  of  original  meric  ;  in  £ict, 
worth  a  score  of  such  meagre  bookish  naturalists,  as  are 
formed  in  museums  and  by  second-hand  acts  of  memory  ; 
having  (like  Audubon)  built  much  of  his  knowledge  upon 
personal  observation.  Hence  he  has  two  great  advantages ; 
one,  that  his  knowledge  is  accurate  in  a  very  unusual  do- 
free  (  and  another,  that  his  knowledge,  having  grown  up 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  real  interest  and  an  unaffected 
love  for  its  objects — commencing,  indeed,  at  an  age  when 
nt  affectation  in  matters  of  that  nature  could  exist — has 
settled  upon  those  facts  and  circumstances  which  have  a 
true  philosophical  value  :  habits,  predominant  affections, 
the  direction  of  instincts,  and  tlie  compensatory  processes 
where  these  happen  to  be  thwarted, — on  all  such  topics  he 
is  learned  and  fall ;  whilst,  on  the  science  of  measurements 
aid  proportions,  applied  to  dorsal-ftns  and  tail-feathers,  and 
on  the  exact  arrangement  of  colours,  &c. — that  petty  up. 
holstery  of  nature,  on  which  books  are  so  tedious  and  ela- 
borate— not  uncommonly  he  is  negligent  or  forgetfuL  What 
may  have  served  in  later  years  to  quicken  and  stimulate  his 
knowledge  in  this  field,  and,  at  any  rate,  greatly  to  extend  it, 
is  the  conversation  of  his  youngest  brother  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  who  (as  ffou  know  xpuch  better  than  I)  is  a  na- 
turalist majorum  genHum.  He,  indeed,  whilst  a  boy  of  not 
more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen,  was  in  correspondence  (I 
believe)  with  Montague  the  Ornithologist ;  and  about  the 
tame  time  had  skill  enough  to  pick  holes  in  the  coat  of  Mr. 
Huber,  the  German  reformer  of  our  then  erroneons  science 
0f  bees. 

Yon  see,  therefore,  that  no  possible  introduction  could 
have  stood  you  more  in  stead  than  your  own  extensive 
knowledge  of  Transatlantic  ornithology.  Swammerdam 
passed  his  life,  it  is  said,  in  a  ditch.  That  was  a  base, 
earthly  solitude, — and  a  prison.  But  yon  and  Audubon 
have  passed  gour  lives  in  the  heavenly  solitudes  of  forests 
and  savannahs ;  and  such  solitude  as  this  is  no  prison,  but 
infinite  liberty.  The  knowledge  which  you  have  gathered 
has  been  answerable  to  the  character  of  your  school ;  and 
no  sort  of  knowledge  could  have  secured  you  a  better  wel- 
come with  Professor  Wilson. — ^Yet,  had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
repeat,  tlmt  my  intersst  (as  I  flatter  myself)  would  have 
opened  the  gates  of  EUeray  to  you  even  at  midnight ;  for  1 
am  so  old  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wilson,  that  I  take  a  pride  In 
sttpposinf  myself  the  oldttt ;   and,  borrhig  lelationi  by 


blood,  arrogate  the  rights  of  dean  in  the  diapter  of  kie  as- 
sociates ;  or  at  least  1  know  of  but  one  person  whose  titls 
can  probably  date  earlier  than  mine.  Aboat  this  wrr 
month  when  I  am  writing,  I  h:ive  known  Piiifii—oi  WtiaaB 
for  a  cycle  of  twenty  years  and  more^  which  is  just  hmU  «i 
his  life — and  also  half  of  mine ;  for  we  are  almost  ad  < 
of  the  same  age  :  Wilson  being  bom  in  May,  aad  I  i 
gust,  of  the  same  memorable  year. 

My  introductton  to  him — setting  apart  the  in 
himself — was  memorable  from  one  sole  drcnmitnoe — r 
the  person  of  the  introdueer.  WURam  Weirdsworth  it  wi 
who,  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere^  if  it  can  intereat  you  to  I 
the  place,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  1908,  if  you  can  be  ma^ 
posed  to  care  about  the  time,  did  me  the  favour  of  makint 
me  known  to  John  Wilson,  or  as  I  might  ny  (tiptm  the 
Scottish  foshion  of  designating -men  from  their  teriliwisi 
pretensions)  to  Elleray.  I  remember  the  whole  scene  se 
circumstantially  as  if  it  belonged  to  but  yesterday.  In  the 
vale  of  Grasmere, — that  peerless  little  vale  which  jos,  xmA 
Gray  the  poet,  and  so  many  others  have  joined  in  admirio; 
Bs  the  very  Eden  of  English  beauty,  peace,  and  pasforsl 
solitude, — you  may  possibly  recal,  even  from  that  flying 
glimpse  you  had  of  it,  a  modern  house  called  Allan  Bank, 
standing  under  a  low  screen  of  woody  rocks  which  descend 
from  the  hill  of  Silver  How,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake. 
This  house  had  been  then  recently  built  by  a  worthy  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool ;  but  for  some  reason  of  no  importance 
to  you  and  me,  nut  being  immediately  wanted  for  tke 
family  of  the  oivner,  had  been  let  for  a  term  of  three  years 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  bothMc; 
Coleridge  and  myself  were  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  WorJsworih  ; 
and  one  room  on  the  ground  floor,  designed  for  a  break&sf- 
ing-room,  which  commands  a  sublime  viexv  of  the  three 
mountains,  Fairfield — Arthnr^s  Chair — and  Sest  Sandal 
(the  first  of  them  within  about  400  feet  of  the  highetl 
mountains  in  Great  Britain,)  was  then  occupied  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  as  a  study.  On  this  particular  day,  the  sun  bar- 
ing only  just  set,  it  naturally  happened  that  Mr.  Colend^ 
— ^who.-e  nightly  vigils  were  long — had  not  yet  come  down 
to  breakfast ;  meantime,  and  until  the  epoch  of  the  Csle- 
ridgian  breakfast  should  arrive,  his  study  was  lawfully  ^s- 
posable  to  pnifaner  uses.  Here,  therefore,  it  was,  that, 
opening  the  door  hastily  in  quest  of  a  book,  I  found  seated, 
and  in  earnest  conversation,  two  gentlemen — one  of  them 
my  host,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  at  that  time  aboat  37  or  38 
years  old  ;  the  other  was  a  younger  man  by  good  16  or  17 
years,  in  a  sailor*8  dress,  manifestly  in  robust  health — /pr- 
vidtts  juvenid,  and  wearing  upon  his  countenance  a  power- 
ful expression  of  ardour  and  animated  intelligence,  mixed 
with  much  good  nature.  ^<  Mr.  WUton  of  Ellerm§^^^ 
delivered,  as  the  formula  of  introduction,  in  the  deq>  tones 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth — at  once  banished  the  momentafjr  eor- 
prise  I  felt  on  finding  an  unknoivn  stranger  where  I  had  ex- 
pected nobody,  and  substituted  a  surprise  of  another  kind  ; 
I  now  well  understood  who  it  was  that  I  saw  :  and 
there  was  no  wonder  in  his  being  at  Allan  Bank,  Elleray 
standing  within  nine  miles ;  but  (as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,)  I  felt  a  shock  of  stu*prise  on  seeing  a  person  so 
little  corresponding  to  the  one  I  had  half  unconsciously  pr»> 
figured. 

And  here  comes  the  place  naturally,  if  any  where,  for  a 
description  of  Mr.  Wilson *s  person  and  general  appearance 
in  carriage,  manner,  and  deportment ;  and  a  word  or  two 
I  shall  certainly  say  on  these  points,  simply  because  I  know 
that  I  mitsty  elie  my  American  frieuds  will  complain  that  I 
have  left  out  that  precise  section  in  my  whole  account  which 
it  is  most  impossible  for  them  to  sup]riy  for  themsdrei  by 
any  acquaintance  with  his  printed  worics.  Yet  snlfor  me^ 
before  I  comply  with  this  demand,  to  enter  one  word  of 
private  protest  against  the  childish  (nay,  worse  than  childish 
— the  Misty)  spirit  in  which  such  demands  originate.  Prott 
my  very  earliest  years,  that  is — the  eariieat  years  in  whidi 
I  had  any  sense  of  what  belongs  to  troe  dignity  of  mind,  I 
dechire  to  you  that  I  have  considered  the  interest  w^Mk 
men,  grown  men,  take  in  the  personal  appearanee  of  etcli 
other,  as  one  of  the  meanest  aspects  under  whldi  hunsan 
enriosit)'  romaoBly  pneeian  iydK    Coteinly  I  hare  tlM 
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>  Intdlactiud  pvcepdiMi  of  diffiennoes  In  foch  dilngt 
ttet  oUmt  flMQ  ham*  ;  bat  I  eonnect  none  of  the  fMiag^ 
vtecker  of  admintioa  or  oontanpc — liking  or  diritking, 
vUch  are  obrioutly  coimeeted  with  then  peroeptiont  bj 
ksBin  beiBft  gencndl j.  Soch  words  as  ^  commanding  ap- 
ptanocfy'*  ^  prepoaeessing  ooantenauce,'*  applied  to  the 
ifwea  or  fiusea  of  the  malaa  of  the  human  q>ecie8,  have  no 
mfaaiag  in  my  eara  ;  no  man  oommanda  me,  no  man  pre- 
poasesees  me,  by  any  thing  in,  on,  or  about  hia  carcaas. 
What  care  I  for  any  man^s  legs  P  I  langh  at  hia  ridiculous 
pnnunplioa  in  conceiting  that  I  shall  trouble  mys^  to 
ateire  or  to  itapect  anything  that  he  can  produce  in  his 
jdlprici.  What  I  shall  1  honour  MUo  for  the  very  qualities 
wUck  ha  has  in  common  with  the  beastly  ox  he  carries — his 
thcwi  and  sinews,  his  pcmderous  strength  and  weight,  and 
the  quantity  of  thumping  that  his  hide  will  carry  ?  I  dis- 
daiatand  diadain  any  participation  in  such  green-girl  feel- 
iaga  I  admit  that  the  baby  fieeiings  I  am  here  condemning 
are  fimnd  in  oonnectkm  with  the  highest  intellects ;  in  par- 
(kttlar,  Mr.  Coleridge^  for  initance^  once  said  to  me,  as  a 
juUfyiug  reason  for  his  dislike  of  a  certain  celebrated 
faofsBian,  with  an  air  of  iofiitite  disgusts"  that  ugh  ! 
(fluking  a  guttural  sound  as  if  of  execretion)  he  (riz. 
the  laid  Scouaum)  waa  so  cliicken-breasted/'  I  have  been 
aamred  by  tbo  way,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  mistaken  in 
the  mare  matter  of  ^ct ;  but  supposing  that  he  were  not, 
what  a  reason  for  a  philosopher  to  build  a  disgust  upon  ! 
And  Mr.  Woadsworth,  in  or  about  the  year  1820,  in  ex. 
pwiiig  the  extremity  of  his  NU  admirari  spirit,  declared 
that  he  would  not  go  ten  yards  oat  of  bis  rood  to  see  the 
incstqteqmenof  man  (intellectually  speaking)  that  Europe 
had  to  show  ;  and  so  iar  indeed  1  do  not  quarrel  with  his 
•piaion  ;  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  went  on  to  say  that  this  in- 
diftrcafls  did  iio<  extend  itself  to  man  conaidered  physically ; 
and  that  be  would  atill  exert  himself  to  a  small  extent  (sup- 
pose a  mile  or  so)  for  the  sake  of  seeing  BelzonL  Thiii 
-was  the  case  he  inatanced  ;  and,  as  I  understood  him,  not 
by  way  of  a  geaenal  illustration  for  his  meaning,  but  that 
he  really  felt  an  exdusiTe  interest  in  this  particular  man^s 
■pkp$iet,  Now,  Bekoni  was  certainly  a  good  tumbler,  aa  1 
hare  heard ;  and  hopped  well  upon  one  legv  when  surmounu 
ed  and  crested  by  a  pyramid  of  men  and  boys :  and  jumped 
o^iitally  througk  a  bo<^  ;  and  did  all  sorts  of  tricks  in  all 
aorta  of  styles,  not  at  all  worse  than  any  monkey,  bear,  or 
learned  pi^  that  arer  exhibited  in  Great  Britain.  And  I 
VDuld  mysdf  hara  given  a  shilling  to  have  seen  him  fight 
,wlth  that  coraed  Turk  that  aasaulted  him  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo ;  and  would  have  given  him  a  crown  for  catching  the 
ciscomcksed  dog  by  the  throat  and  effectually  taking  the 
conceit  out  of  his  Mahometan  carcass  :  but  then  that  woidd 
hava  been  for  the  speetado  of  the  passions,  which^  in  such 
a  case,  would  have  been  let  loose  ;  as  to  the  mere  animal 
Bsboai,— f  who  after  all  waa  not  to  be  compared  to  Topham 
the  Warwickshire  man,  that  drew  back  by  main  force  a 
eart,  and  its  driver  and  a  strong  horse,) — as  to  the  mere 
animal  BelzonI,  I  say,  and  his  bull  neck,  I  %vould  have 
much  preforrsd  to  see  a  real  bull  or  the  Darlington  ox. 
The  sum.  of  the  matter  ia  this  :  all  men,  even  those  who  are 

i  manly  in  their  style  of  thinking  and  f«*eling,  in  many 
retain  the  childishness  of  their  childish  years  :  no 

I  thoroughly  weeds  himself  of  all.  And  this  particular 
mode  of  childishness  is  one  of  the  commonest,  into  which 
they  foil  the  more  readily  from  the  force  of  sympathy,  and 
because  they  apprehend  no  reason  for  directing  any  vigilance 
againet  it.  But  I  contend  that  reasonably  no  feelings  of 
deep  interest  are  justifiable  as  applied  to  any  point  of  ex- 
tenal  form  or  feature  in  human  beings,  unless  under  two 
r»emtioBS  t  first,  that  they  shall  have  reference  to  wo- 
man |  because  women,  being  lawfully  the  objects  of  passions 
and  leader  affections,  which  can  have  no  existence  as  ap- 
plied to  men,  are  objecia  also,  rationally  and  consistently,  of 
all  ether  secondary  feelings  (such  as  those  derived  from 
ttflir  penKmal  appearance)  which  have  any  tendency  to  pro- 
Mate  and  aappert  the  firsL  Whereas  between  men  the 
hi^tfat  med^  of  Intercourse  is  merely  intellectual,  which  is 
net  of  a  nature  to  receive  support  or  strength  from  any  feel- 
ings «f  fleeanie  er  diaguat  connected  with  the  accidents  of 


external  appearance  :  but  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which 
these  have  any  iufhtenoe  at  all  they  must  warp  and  disturb 
by  improper  biasses ;  and  the  single  case  of  exception,  where 
such  feelings  can  be  honourable  and  laudable  amongst  the 
males  of  the  human  species,  is  where  they  regard  such  de^ 
fonuities  as  are  the  known  products  and  expressions  of  cri» 
minal  or  degrading  propensities.  All  beyond  this,  I  care 
not  by  whom  countenanced,  is  infirmity  of  mind,  and  would 
be  baseness  if  it  were  not  excused  by  imbecility. 

Excuse  this  digression,  for  which  I  have  a  double  rea- 
son ;  chiefly  I  was  anxious  to  put  on  record  my  own  opi- 
nions, and  my  contempt  for  men  generally  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  here  I  seemed  to  have  a  conspicuous  situation  for 
that  purpose.  Secondly,  apart  from  this  purpose  of  offence, 
I  was  at  any  rate  anxious,  mei-ely  on  a  defensive  principle, 
to  scitien  myself  from  the  obvious  misinterpretation  ind- 
dent  to  the  case;  saying  any  thing  minute  or  in  detail  upon 
a  man*s  person,  I  should  necessarily  be  supposed  to  do  so 
under  the  ordinary  blind  feelings  of  interest  in  that  sub- 
ject which  govern  most  people ;  feelings  which  I  disdain. 
Now,  having  said  all  this,  and  made  my  formal  protest, 
liberavi  animam  meam;  I  revert  to  my  subject,  and 
shall  say  that  word  or  two  which  I  was  obliged  to  promise 
you  on  Professor  Wilson^s  personal  appearance. 

Figure  to  yourself,  then,  a  tall  man,  about  six  feet  higli« 
within  half  an  inch  or  so,  built  with  tolerable  appearance 
of  strength ;  but  at  the  date  of  my  description  (that  is,  in 
the  very  spring-tide  and  blossom  of  youth,)  wearing,  for  the 
predominant  character  of  his  person,  lightness  and  agility, 
or  (in  our  Westmoreland  phi-ase)  lishness  ;  he  bcemed 
framed  with  an  express  view  to  gymnastic  exercises  ot  every 
sort. 

In  the  first  of  these  exercises,  indeed,  and  poesibly  (but 
of  that  I  am  not  equally  certain)  in  the  second,  1  ancr« 
wards  came  to  know  that  he  was  absolutely  uniivalled ; 
and  the  host  leapers  at  that  time  in  the  ring,  Richmond  the 
Black  and  others,  on  getting  "  a  taste  of  his  quality,"  un- 
der circumstances  of  considerable  disadvantage,  (jix.  after 
a  walk  from  Oxford  to  MouUey  Hurst,  which,  I  believe^  is 
fifty  miles,]  declined  to  undertidLC  him.  For  this  exercise 
he  had  two  remarkable  advantages;  it  is  recorded  of  Shef- 
field, Duke  of  Buckingham,  that,  though  otherwise  a  hand- 
some  man,  he  offended  the  connoisseurs  in  statuesque  pro- 
portions by  one  eminent  defect — ^perhaps  the  most  obtrusive 
to  which  the  human  figure  is  liable — ^viz.  a  body  of  length 
disproportioned  to  his  legs.  In  Mr.  Wilson  the  propor- 
tions were  fortunately  reversed :  a  short  trunk,  and  re- 
markably long  IcgS;  gave  him  one  half  of  his  advantages  in 
the  noble  science  of  leaping ;  the  other  half  was  afterwards 
pointed  out  to  me  by  an  accurate  critic  in  these  matters  aa 
lying  in  the  particular  conformation  of  his  foot,  the  instep 
of  which  is  arched,  and  the  back  of  the  heel  strengthened  in 
so  remarkable  a  way  that  it  would  be  worth  paying  a 
penny  or  so  for  a  sight  of  them.  It  is  really  laughable  to 
think  of  the  coxcombry  which  eminent  men  of  letters  have 
displayed  in  connexion  with  their  powers — real  or  foncied 
—in  this  art.  Cardinal  du  Perron  vapoured  to  the  end  of 
his  life  upon  some  remarkable  leap  that  he  either  had  ac- 
complished, or  conceived  himself  to  have  accomplished, 
(not,  I  presume,  in  red  stockings.)  Every  10th  page 
of  the  Perroniana  rings  with  the  echo  of  this  stupend- 
ous leap — the  length  of  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  as 
obviously  fabulous  as  any  feat  of  Don  Bellanis  of  Greece. 
Des  Cai-tes  also  had  a  lurking  conceit  that,  in  some  un- 
known place,  he  had  perpetrated  a  leap  that  ought  to  im- 
mortalize  him ;  and  in  one  of  hia  letters  he  repeats  and  ac- 
credits a  story  of  some  obscure  person's  leap,  which 

*' At  one  light  bonod  high  overtenped  all  bound** 
of  reasonable  credulity.  Many  other  eminent  leapers  might 
be  cited.  Pagan  and  Christain :  but  the  Cardinal,  by  his 
own  account,  appears  to  have  been  the  flower  of  Popish 
leapers;  and,  with  all  deference  to  his  Eminence,  upon  a 
better  assurance  than  that,  Prefessor  Wilson  may  be  rated, 
at  the  time  I  ^ak  o^  as  the  flower  of  all  Protestant  leapers. 
Not  having  tbo  CardinaPs  foible  of  connecting  any  ^-anlty 
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with  this  little  accomplishment,  knowinf  exactly  what 
could,  and  what  could  not  he  eiiiected  in  this  department  of 
.  grymnastics,  and  speaking  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
candour  of  his  failures  and  his  successes  alike,  he  might 
.  always  be  relied  upon,  and  his  statements  were  constantly 
in  harmony  with  any  collateral  testimony  that  chance  hap- 
pened to  turn  up. 

Viewed,  therefore,  by  an  eye  learned  in  gymxuistic  pix)- 
portions,  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a  somewhat  striking  figure ; 
and  by  some  people  he  was  pronounced  with  emphasis  a 
fine4ooking  young  man ;  but  others,  who  less  understood, 
or  less  valued  these  advantages,  spoke  of  him  as  nothing 
extraordinary.  Still  greater  division  of  voices  1  have  heard 
on  his  pretensions  to  be  thought  handsome.  In  my  opi- 
nion, and  most  ceitainly  in  his  o^vn,  these  pretensions  were 
but  slender.  His  complexion  was  too  florid  :  hair  of  a  hue 
quite  unsuited  to  that  complexion ;  eyes  not  good,  having 
no  apparent  depth,  but  seeming  mere  sui-faces ;  and  in  fine, 
no  one  feature  that  could  be  called  fine,  except  the  lower 
region  of  his  face,  mouth,  chin,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
which  were  then  (and  perhaps  are  now)  truly  elegant  and 
Ciceronian.  Ask  in  one  of  your  public  libraries  for  that 
little  4to  edition  of  the  Rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  edited  by 
Schutz,  (the  same  who  edited  iEschylus,)  and  you  will  there 
see  (as  a  frontispiece  to  the  1st  vol.)  a  reduced  whole  length 
of  Cicero  from  the  antique ;  which  in  the  mouth  and  chin, 
and  indeed  generally,  if  I  do  not  greatly  forget,  will  give 
you  a  lively  lepresentation  of  the  contour  and  expression  of 
Professor  Wilson^s  face.  Taken  as  a  whole,  though  not 
handsome  (as  I  have  already  said)  when  viewed  in  a  quies- 
cent state,  the  head  and  countenance  are  massy,  dignified, 
and  expressive  of  tranquil  sagacity. 

(To  be  ConHnued.) 

MUTINY  AT  THE  NORE. 
The  irritated  mind  of  Peters  was  stimulated  to  join  the 
disaffected  parties.  His  pride,  his  superior  education,  and 
the  acknowledgment  among  his  shipmates  that  he  was  an 
injured  man,  all  conspired  to  place  him  in  the  dangeions 
'situation  of  ringleader  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  the  crew 
of  which,  although  it  had  not  actually  joined  in  the  mutiny, 
now  showed  open  signs  of  discontent  But  the  mine  was 
soon  exploded  by  the  behaviour  of  the  captain.  Alarmed 
at  the  mutinous  condition  of  the  other  ships  which  were 
anchored  near  to  him,  and  the  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
in  his  own,  he  proceeded  to  an  act  of  unjustifiable  severity, 
evidently  impelled  by  fear  and  not  by  resolution.  He  or- 
dered several  of  the  petty  oflScers  and  leading  men  of  the 
ship  to  be  thrown  Into  irons,  because  they  were  seen  to  be 
earnestly  talking  together  on  the  forecastle, — and  recollect- 
ing that  his  conduct  towards  Peters  had  been  such  as  to 
warrant  disaffection,  he  added  him  to  the  number.  The 
effect  of  this  injudicious  step  was  immediate.  The  men 
came  aft  in  a  body  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  requested  to 
know  the  grounds  upon  which  Petei-s  and  the  other  men 
had  been  placed  in  confinement ;  and,  perceiving  alarm  in 
he  countenance  of  the  captain,  notwithstanding  the  resolute 
bearing  of  the  oflicers,  they  insisted  upon  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  their  shipmates.  Thus  the  first  overt  act  of  mu- 
tiny was  brought  on  by  the  misconduct  of  the  captain.  The 
officers  expostuljited  and  threatened  in  vain.  Three  cheers 
were  called  for  by  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  and  three  cheers 
were  immediately  given.  The  marines,  who  still  remained 
true  to  their  allegiance,  had  been  ordered  under  arms ;  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  ship — for  the  captain,  trembling  and 
confused,  stood  a  mere  cipher — gaye  the  order  for  the  ship's 
company  to  go  down  below,  threatening  to  fire  upon  them 
if  the  order  was  not  instantaneously  obeyed.  The  captain 
of  marines  brought  his  men  to  the  "  make  ready,**  and  they 
wen  about  to  present,  when  the  first  lieutenant  waved  his 
hand  to  stop  the  decided  measure,  until  he.  had  first  ascer- 
tained  how  far  the  mutiny  was  general.  He  stepped  a  few 
paces  forward,  and  requested  that  every  '<  blue  jacket,**  who 
was  inclined  to  remain  faithful  to  his  king  and  country, 
would  walk  over  from  that  side  of  the  quarter-deck  upon 
which  the  ship's  company  were  assembled,  to  the  one  which 
was  occupied  by  the  officers  and  marines.     A  patise  and  sip 


lenoe  ekmied;    when,  after  some  pndung  a 

through  the  crowd,  William  Adams,  an  elderly  * 

master,  made  his  appearance  in  the  frcmt,  and  ^a 

to  the  side  where  the  officers  stood,  while  the  bines  9€  tht 

rest  of  the  ship's  company  expressed  their  disappreUBt  ■«■  of 

his  conduct.     The  old  man  had  just  reached  the  otlacr  «iiB 

of  the  deck,  when,  turning  round  like  a  Uon  at  bay, 

one  foot  on  the  comingt  of  the  hatchway,  and  his  ara 

in  the  air  to  command  attention,  be  addreaied  tbrm  in  ct 

few  words :  <<  My  lads,  I  have  fought  for  my  king  f 

thirty  years,  and  have  been  too  long  in  his  serrice  io 

a  rebel  in  my  old  age.**     Would  it  be  credited  tbaft, 

the  mutiny  had  been  quelled,  no  representation  of  tkia  warn- 

duct  was  made  to  Government  by  his  captain  ?      YeC  mmdk. 

was  the  case,  and  such  was  the  gratitude  of  Captain  A 

The  example  shown  by  Adams  was  not  followed  ;  tba  aiiqpV 
crew  again  cheered,  and  ran  down  the  hatchways,  lonvteg 
the  officers  and  marines  on  deck.     They  first  disarmed  tbs 
sentry  under  the  half  deck,  and  released  the  prlaoneffs»  aad 
then  went  forward  to  consult  upon  further  operations.  Tbty 
were  not  long  in  deciding.      A  boatswain's  mate,  wiio  was 
one  of  the  ringleaders,  piped,  «  Stand  by  hammodks  P  Tlw 
men  ran  on  deck,  each  seizing  a  hammock^  and  yamfimg 
with  it  down  below  on  the  main-deck.     The  ohject  of  tkis 
manceuvre  not  being  comprehended,  they  were  suflEuiad  tm 
execute  it  without  interruption.      In  a  few  minntes  tliey 
sent  up  the  marine,  whom  they  had  disarmed  when  nsifi/ 
over  the  prisoners,  to  state  that  they  wished  to  speak  miA 
the  captain  and  officers,  who,  after  some  discnssion,  afreed 
that  they  would  descend  and  hear  the  proposals  wbick  tbe 
ship's  company  should  make.      Indeed,  even  witk  tiie  aid 
of  the  marines,  many  of  whom  were  wavering,  resistastfe 
would  now  have  been  useless,  and  could  only  haTe  cost  t 
their  lives ;  for  they  were  surroonded  by  other  diips 
had  hoisted  the  fiag  of  insubordination,  and 
were  trained  ready  to  pour  in  a  destructive  fire  on  tbe  J 
sign  of  an  attempt  to  purchase  their  anchor.    To  the  i 
deck  they  consequently  repaired.     The  scene  which 
presented  itself  was  as  striking  as  it  was  novd.     The  after 
part  of  the  main-deck  was  occupied  by  the  captain  and  odl- 
cei*s,  who  had  come  down  with  the  few  marines  who  still 
continued  stedfast  to  their  duty,  and  one  sailor  only^  AdanWj 
who  had  so  nobly  stated  his  determination  on  Cbe  qnaxter- 
deck.     The  foremost  part  of  the  deck  was  tenanted  by  a 
noisy  and  tumultuous  throng  oi  seamen,  whose  beads  only 
appeared  above  a  barricade  of  hammocks,  which  they  had 
formed  across  the  deck,  and  out  of  which,  at  two  c 
admirably  constructed,   two  long   twenty-fo 
loaded  up  to  the  muzxle  with  grape  and  canister  shoi,  ^ 
pointed  aft  in  the  dii-ection  where  the  officers 
were  standing — a  man  at  the  breach  of  each  gun,  with  a 
match  in  bis  hand,  (which  he  occasionally  blew,  that  the 
priming  powder  might  be  more  rapidly  iguitedy)   stood 
ready  for  the  signal  to  fire      The  captain,  aghast  at  tbe 
sight,  would  have  retreated ;  but  the  officers,  formed  of  sten- 
er  materials,  persuaded  him  to  stay,  althongb  be  shewed 
such  evident  signs  of  fear  and  peiturbation  as  seriously  to  In- 
jure a  cause,  in  which  resolution  and  presence  of  mind  alone 
could  avaiL     The  mutineers,  at  the  suggestion  of  PetcR, 
had  already  sent  aft  their  preliminary  profMsalSyWhidi  weif^ 
that  the  officers  and  marines  should  surrender  up  their  araH, 
and  consider  themselves  under  an  arrest, — intimatiDg,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  first  step  in  advance  made  by  aay 
one  of  their  party  would  be  the  signal  for  applying  the 
match  to  the  touchholes  of  the  guns.     There  was  a  panse 
and  dead  silence,  as  if  it  were  a  calm,  although  every  pas- 
sion was  roused  and  on  the  alert,  every  bosom  beared  ta- 
multuonsly,  and  every  pulse  ifas  trebled  in  itssction.     Tke 
same  feeling  which  so  powerfiltly  affects  the  truant  school- 
boy,— who^  aware  of  his  offence,  and  dreading  tlie  punidi- 
ment  in  perspective,  can  scarce  enjoy  the  rapture  of  momen- 
tary emancipation,~acted  upon  the  mutineers,  in  an  a- 
creased  ratio,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their  stake. 
Some  hearts  beat  with  remembrance  of  injuries,  and  bepcs 
of  vengeance  and  retaliation ;  others  with  ambition,  leag 
dormant,  bursting  from  its  concealed  recess ;  and  many 
were  actuated  by  that  restlessness^whicb  induced  tbem  le 
digitized  by  vnOO^, 
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^^ ^  Miy  i^Mmge  to  be  pteferaWe  to  tbe  monotoiiy  of 

trirtfirt  in  comfnimfrf  Mrvitude.  AmoDf  the  officers,  aome 
were  uppiwwid  with  sazious  forebodings  of  evil,— 4hose  pe- 
ealigr  tooeations  which  when  death  approachee  nearly  to  the 
outward  eeoses,  alarm  the  heart ;  others  experienced  no  feel* 
iflf  but  that  of  manly  fbrtititde  and  determination  to  die,  if 
Mcnary,  like  men ;  in  others,  alas  l^in  which  party,  small 
•a  it  was,  the  captain  was  pre-eminent-i-fear  and  trepida- 
tion amoonted  almost  to  the  loss  of  reason.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  main^eck  of  the  ship  at  the  moment  in  which 
w  are  now  describing  it  to  the  reader.  And  yet,  in  the 
very  oentre  of  all  this  tnmult,  there  was  one  who,  although 
■ot  indifferent  to  the  scene  around  him,  felt  interested  with- 
er being  anxions — astonished  without  being  alarmed.  Be- 
tween the  contending  and  divided  parties  stood  a  little  boy, 
•boat  six  years  old.  He  was  the  perfection  of  childish 
b«Qty ;  chestnut  hair  waved  in  curls  on  hislbrehead,  health 
glowed  in  his  rosy  checks,  dimples  sported  over  his  fkcn  as 
be  altered  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  his  large 
iaA  cytt  flashed  with  intelligence  and  animation.  He  was 
dressed  in  mimic  imitation  of  a  man-of-warVmanr—loose 
trowBers,  tightened  at  the  hips,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
msfmAen,  and  a  white  duck  frock,  with  long  sleeves  and 

Mae  collar, awhile  a  knife,  attached  to  a  Ian-yard,  was 

BMpfTMifd  round  his  neck;   a  light  and  narrow-brimed 
straw  hat  on  his  head,  completed  his  attire.     At  times  he 
imkeA  aft  at  the  officers  and  marines ;  at  others  he  tnrn^ 
Ms  eyes  forward  to  the  hammocks,  behind  which  the  ship's 
esoqwny  were  assembled.    The  sight  was  new  to  him ;  but 
he  was  already  accustomed  to  reflect  much,  and  to  ask  few 
fucetions.    Go  to  the  officers  he  did  not,  for  the  presence  of 
fhe  captain  restrained  him.    .Go  to  the  ship's  company  he 
CMdd  not,  for  the  barricade  of  hammocks  prevented  him. 
There  he  stood,  in  wonderment,  but  not  in  fear.     There 
woe  something  beautiful  and  affecting  in  the  situation  of 
ikt  boy;  calm,  when  all  around  him  was  anxious  tumult ; 
thoofhtles,  when  the  brains  of  oitien  were  oppressed  with 
the  accattmlation  of  ideas ;   contented,  where  all  was  dis- 
content ;  peaceful,  where  each  party  that  he  stood  between 
was  dtristing  for  each  other's  blood :— there  he  stood,  the 
osily  happy,  the  only  innocent  one,  amongst  hundreds  swayed 
hf  jarring  intevesU  and  contending  passions.      And  yet  he 
«M  in  keeping,  although  in  such  strong  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  picture;  for  where  is  the  instance  of  the  human 
mind  being  so  thoroughly  depraved  as  not  to  have  one  good 
IbeliBg  left  ?     Nothhig  exists  so  base  and  vile  as  not  to 
kam  one  redeeming  quality.    There  is  no  poison  without 
■ome  antidote— no  precipice,  however  barren,  without  some 
tiaoe  of  ▼erdore— no  desert,  however  vast,  without  some 
anring  to  refresh  the  parched  traveller,  some  Oasis,  some 
green  spot,  which,  from  its  situation,  in  comparison  with 
■ommnding  objects,  appears  almost  heavenly ;— -and  thus 
«d  the  boy  look  almost  angelic,  standing  as  he  did  between 
the  angry,  exasparated  parties  on  the  main-deck  of  the  dis- 
organiaed  ship.     After  some  litUe  time,  he  walked  forward, 
and  leant  against  one  of  the  twenty-four  pounders  that  was 
pointed  ontof  the  embrasure,  the  murale  of  which  was  on  a 
l«vri  with,  and  intercepted  by,  his  little  head.     Adams,  the 
^narter-master,  observing  the  dangerous  situation  of  the 
cUUy  stepped  forward  and  saved  him. 

COXilTMIV  FOR  THE  XiADXBS. 

THB  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  MARRIAGE. 

MSrBS  8UFPO«D  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  BY  A  WIFE  TO  HE» 
HU8BAKI>. 

These  verses  were  written  after  readihg  the  foUowing  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  a  mother  to  her  son  •.— «  This  is  our 
wedding-day.  Gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  aU  goodness  ought 
to  be  the  predominant  feeling  of  my  heart ;  for  during  the 
ket  sevcn-and-twenty  years  of  my  life,  what  blewlngs  hath 
He  not  bestowed  upon  me— what  kindnesses  I  have  expe- 
rienced—what  smUine^  happy  feces  have  cheered  my 
hearth !  My  mind  has  wandered,  the  whole  of  the  day, 
back  to  that  important  morning,  when,  encircled  by  friends, 
I  became  n  happy  wife.  As  vividly  as  if  it  were  a^^^^^^^ 
renet  of  yerterday,  it  panes  befoiB  my  mental  view ;  but 


these  friends,  where  are  they  now  ?  Alas,  not  one  out  of 
four  then  present  is  now  in  being.  And  when  another  such 
period  (ay,  and  a  for  shorter  period)  shall  have  passed 
awav.  what  other  changes  will  not  have  taken  place  l" 


away,  what  other  changes  will  not  have  taken  place 
Full  seven-and-twenty  years  have  roll'd 

Their  course  o'er  Time's  swift  tide, 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became 

Thy  own,  thy  happy  bride. 

The  anxious  fether,  who  consign*d 

His  daughter  to  thy  care, 
And  she  wlio  in  ttte  bloom  of  youth, 

With  laughing  eyes,  vras  theror— 
All,  aU  who  stood  around  that  shrink 

Save,  dearest,  us  alone. 
Where  are  their  forms,  their  footetope  now? 

O,  whither  have  they  gone  ? 

Their  troubles  o'er,  their  caret  forgot, 

Life's  feverish  vision  fled. 
Unbroken  slumber  they  enjoy 

Among  the  silent  dead. 

Come,  let  us  now  the  blessings  own 

Of  years  together  pass'd. 
Nor  murmur  though  a  cloud  hath  oft 

The  azure  sky  o'ercast. 

How  many  in  their  youth  have  sunk 

In  Death's  cold  arms  to  sleeps 
Or  linger  in  this  shifting  scenes 

To  suffer,  writhe,  and  weep  I 

How  many,  girdled  round  with  joys> 

And  anxious  yet  to  stay. 
All  heedless  of  each  sunder'd  tie 

The  grave  hath  snatch'd  away. 

We  still  survive ;  each  circling  year 
Hath  crown'd  our  happy  hearth, 

With  smiling  feces,  words  of  love, 
And  sounds  of  cheerfUl  mirth. 

The  good  man's  prayer — ^  Remove  from  me 

All  vanity  and  lies; 
Nor  give  me  poverty,  nor  yet, 

O  Lord,  too  rich  supplies. 

'<  With  food  convenient  fbed  me,  lest 

In  fulness  I  should  say. 
Who  is  the  Ixird  P  or  lest  I  steal 

Anothei^s  goods  away." 

This  virtuous  prayer,  in  wisdom  breathed, 

Have  we  not  long  enjoy'd  P 
With  food  convenient  ever  fed, 

With  luxury  undoy'd. 

What  though  the  storm  hath  sometimes  raged, 
And  boisterous  been  the  weather. 

Hath  not  each  bitter  blast  but  made 
Us  closer  cling  together  P 

We've  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill» 
Spring  gone,  and  Summer  waning : 

Without  a  gloomy,  anxious  fear. 
Well  tread  the  steps  remaining.^ 

Dear  husband,  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 

Virtue's  fair  paths  adorning, 
So  shall  the  evening  of  our  day 

Be  beauteous  as  the  morning. 

Though  each  lov'd  form  depart,  which  grew] 
To  manhpod's  prime  around  us. 

And  on  our  hearth  we  sit  as  lone 
As  our  glad  nuptials  found  us. 

There  is  a  home  of  p<»ace  and  rest, 

Where  hopes  shall  bloom-— now  blighted — 

Where  the  fond  circle,  broken  now, 

InjoyshaUbennited.      (^^^^T^ 
digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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BXiBBCfiNTS  OF  TKOVOKT. 

THR  AUTHOa  BY  PROFE88IOK. 

He  lies  <<  stretched  upon  the  rack  of  rettlesB  ecataey  ;** 
he  runs  the  everlasting  gauntlet  of  public  opinion.  He 
must  write  on,  and  if  he  had  the  strength  of  Hercules,  and 
the  wit  of  Mercury,  he  must  in  the  end  write  himself  down. 
He  cannot  let  well  done  alone.  He  cannot  take  his  stand 
on  what  he  has  already  achieved,  and  say,  **  I^t  it  be  a 
durable  monument  to  me  and  mine,  and  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  world  for  ever  1'*  He  is  called  upon  for 
perpetual  new  exertions,  and  urged  forward  by  ever-craving 
necessities.  The  tool/  must  bo  kept  from  the  door ;  the 
printer* a  devil  must  not  go  empty-handed  away.  He 
makes  a  second  attempt,  and  though  equal,  perhaps,  to  the 
first,  because  it  does  not  excite  the  same  surprise^  it  falls 
tame  and  flat  on  the  public  mind.  If  he  pursue  the  real 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  is  thought  to  grow  dull  and  monoto- 
nous ;  or  if  he  vary  his  style,  and  try  to  cater  for  the  ca- 
pricious appetite  of  the  tOMrn,  he  either  escapes  by  miracle, 
or  breaks  down  that  way  amidst  the  shout  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  condolence  of  friends,  to  see  the  idol  of  the  moment 
pushed  from  its  pedestal,  and  reduced  to  its  proper  leveL 
There  is  only  one  living  writer  who  can  pass  through  this 
ordoal;  and  if  he  had  barely  written  half  what  he  has 
done,  his  reputation  would  have  been  none  the  less.  His 
inexhaustible  focility  makes  the  willing  world  believe  there 
is  not  much  in  it.  Still  there  is  no  alternative.  Popu- 
larity, like  one  of  the  Danaides,  imposes  impossible  tasks 
on  her  votary — ^to  pour  water  into  sieves,  to  reap  the  wind. 
If  he  does  nothing,  he  is  forgotten;  if  he  attempts  more 
than  he  can  perform,  he  gets  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  He 
is  impelled  by  circumstances  to  fresh  sacrifice  of  time,  of  la- 
bour, of  self-respect ;  parts  with  well-earned  fame  for  a 
newspaper  puff,  and  sells  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. In  tiie  meanwhile  the  public  wonder  why  an  au- 
thor writes  so  badly  and  so  much.  With  all  his  efforts 
he  builds  no  house,  leaves  no  inheritance,  lives-  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and,  though  condemned  to  daily  drudgery  for  a 
precarious  subsistence,  is  expected  to  produce  none  but 
works  of  first-rate  genius.  No :  learning  unconsecrated, 
unincoi^rated,  unendowed,  is  no  match  for  the  importu- 
nate demands  and  thoughtless  ingratitude  of  the  reading 
public. — Edinburgh  Review, 

Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  disposition  to  put  moral  chains  on  their  own  appe- 
tites ;  in  proportion  as  their  love  to  justice  ia  above  their 
rapacity ;  in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  sobriety  of 
understanding  is  above  their  vanity  and  presumption ;  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  wise  and  good,  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of 
knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power 
upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  lees 
of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It 
is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men 
of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  pnssions  forge 
their  fetters. — Burke. 

HIGH   LIVING  AND    MEAN   THINKING. 

How  much  nicer  people  are  in  their  persons  than  in  their 
minds.  How  anxious  are  they  to  weai*  the  appearances  of 
wealth  and  taste  in  the  things  of  outward  shew,  while  their 
intellecU  are  all  poverty  and  meanness.  See  one  of  the 
apes  of  fashion  with  his  coxcombries  and  ostentations  of 
luxury.  His  clothes  must  be  made  by  the  best  tailor,  his 
horses  must  be  of  the  best  blood,  his  wines  of  the  finest 
flavour,  his  cookery  o(  the  highest  zest ;  but  his  reading  is 
of  the  poorest  frivolities,  or  of  the  lowest  and  most  despic- 
able vulgarity.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  animal  senses  he 
is  an  epicure ;  but  a  pig  is  a  clean  feeder  compared  with  his 
mind :  and  a  pig  woul  deat  good  and  bad,  sweet  and  foul  alike, 
but  his  mind  has  no  taste  except  for  the  most  worthless  garb- 
age. The  pig  has  no.  discrimination  and  a  great  appetite ; 
the  mind  which  we  describe  has  not  the  apology  of  vora- 
city ;  it  is  satisfied  with  little,  but  the  little  must  be  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  every  thing  of  a  better  quality  is  rejected  by 
it  with  ditgusL  If  we  eonld  see  men^s  minds  as  we  see 
heir  bodie^  what  a  specUcle  of  nakednen^  destitution,  de- 


formity,  and  dis^iM  it  would  bt!  Whet  faidBo«s  dwarfii 
and  cripples  I  What  dirt,  and  what  revoltiag  CTBTisfa  ! 
and  all  these  in  connection  with  the  most  esqoiaite  €Wtm 
and  pampeiing  of  the  body.  If  many  a  conceited  €oz.« 
comb  could  see  his  own  mind,  he  would  see  a  thing,  th* 
like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  meaneat  object  tb« 
world  can  present.  It  is  not  with  beggary,  in  the  idm* 
degraded  state,  that  it  is  to  be  compared,  for  the  beggar 
has  vpants,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  state^  has  wishes  far  en* 
joyments  above  his  lot,  but  the  pauper  of  intellect  is  coo- 
tent  with  his  poverty ;  it  is  his  choice  to  feed  on  carnom, 
he  can  relish  nothing  else,  he  has  no  desires  beyond  tb« 
filthy  fore.  Yet  he  piques  himself  that  he  is  a  superior 
being;  he  takes  to  himself  the  merit  of  his  tailor,  ht« 
coachmaker,  his  upholsterer,  his  wine  merchant,  his  cook  ; 
but  if  the  thing  were  turned  inside  out,  if  that  concealed 
nasty  comer,  his  mind,  were  e3q>o8ed  to  view,  how  degrade 
ing  would  be  the  exhibition. 

After  all  our  yannts  of  the  progress  of  intelligenccv  ths 
truth  yet  is,  that  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  our  populadott, 
like  the  bodies  of  the  mass  of  tha  Irish  nation,  are  led  oa 
the  very  lowest  kind  of  food,  easy  of  production  in  tho 
poorest  soils,  and  affording  the  slightest  nourishment. 
There  is  a  potatoe  diet  of  the  preec.,  which  is  a  positivo 
enemy  of  improvement ;  and  it  is  not  the  labourer  asd 
the  artizan  who  sit  down  content  with  it,  but  the  gentry, 
the  fashionable,  and  their  host  o(  imitators.  In  London, 
every  luxury  is  had  or  affected  to  be  had  for  the  body,  and 
dunghills  yield  the  banquets  for  the  mind.  We  oftoi  wMi 
that  the^  things  could  be  seen  in  kind ;  that  the  man  of 
professed  nicety  and  taste  could  see  the  quality  of  the  staff 
vrith  which  he  regales  his  mind.  The  breakout  table  is 
laid  out  with  every  delicacy,  and  on  it  is  a  scaveugo'^s  cart 
filled  with  slabby  noisome  filth,  the  collection  of  the  Tery 
kennels,  the  rakings  of  all  the  nasty  comers ;  the  roliip. 
tuary  sips  his  chocolate,  daintily  picks  his  French  pie, 
while  he  fills  his  mind  with  that  fetid  mass,  the  cookery 
of  the  scavengers  I  How  fastidious  is  the  stomach  of  this 
man  I  how  unspeakably  coarse,  and  worse  than  beastly,  his 
intellect  I  No  animal  in  tho  creation  confines  itself  to  filth 
only.  The  appetite  for  sheer  ribaldry  is  unmatched  in  tho 
depravities  of  taste.  We  lately  heard  one  of  the  woold-bs 
exquisites  declare,  that  the  paper  of  his  choice  was  the  most 
scurrilous,  and  vulgar  withal,  of  the  London  weekly  papas, 
and  doubtless  it  was  his  only  reading  ;  and  a  fevf  minotes 
afterwards,  he  expressed  his  chagrin  that  some  fine  peopJo 
had  seen  him  get  into  a  hackney  coach  at  the  door  of  n 
theatre  1  This  man  had  no  perception  of  the  shabby  way 
in  which  he  treated  his  mind.  What  a  loathsome  hack 
vehicle  was  that,  to  which,  without  shame^  he  committed 
it  I  To  a  just  intelligence,  how  degrading  should  bo  ac- 
counted such  a  sign  of  the  poverty  of  the  undofstandingy 
or  of  its  preference  of  the  mean  and  vile!  He  sighed  for 
the  luxury  and  show  of  the  carriage  for  his  peiscm,  but  ho 
had  no  wishes  for  the  mind  Above  the  garbage  upon  which 
it  regaled.  In  this  respect  he  was  destitute  of  the  hum* 
blest  claims  to  respect,  and  yet  he  was  contented.  He 
knew  not  that  his  state  of  intelligence  was  below  beggary ; 
and  that,  if  his  fortunes  corresponded  with  his  undentaniU 
iug,  he  would  be  clothed  in  the  foulest  rags,  and  fed  by  the 
sewers.  Might  it  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  people 
should  take  as  much  pride  in  the  nicety  of  their  minds  as 
in  that  of  their  persons  ?  Tho  purity  of  the  mind,  the 
careful  preservation  of  it  from  the  defilement  of  loose  or 
grovelling  thoughts,  is  surely  as  much  a  matter  of  neces* 
sary  decency  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  body.  The  coarse 
clothing  of  the  person  is  a  badge  of  poverty :  what  then 
should  be  thought  of  the  coarse  entertainment  of  the 
imagination?  what  destitution  does  it  argue?  and  when 
it  is  seen,  in  connexion  with  all  the  luxuries  of  abundant 
wealth,  how  odious  is  the  contest  betn'een  the  snperfluiiies 
of  fortuue  and  the  pitiable  penury  of  the  understanding! 
The  manstou  is  spacious  and  elegantly  furnished,  but  the 
soul  of  tlie  occupier  is  only  comparable  to  its  dust-hok^ 
a  dark  dirty  receptacle  for  the  vilest  trash  and  rubbish.-^ 
TaiCi  Edinburgh  Maganine^for  Januarg, 
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ENGLISH  SMUGGLEttS. 

UAABT  WOODRIl-r. 

The  imagglen  are  the  only  race  of  people  In  this  cotin- 
try  who  hare  not  been  at  all  acted  upon  by  the  improre- 
^ncnts  of  society.  ETerywhere  else  civilization  ban  been 
hard  at  work ;  scouring  through  the  land  with  the  speed 
of  a  twopenny  postman, — bnilding  schools,  breeching  High- 
lander^  and  grubbing  up  the  spirit  of  adrenture  from  the 
rery  bosom  of  rocks  and  mountains.  It  has  made  a  smart 
attack  too  on  the  gipsies,  but  'with  only  a  sort  of  piebald 
■ucceas,  robbing  the  gillows  to  augment  the  population  of 
Botany  Bay  ;  taking  off  the  edge  of  their  daring,  yet  by  no 
uneans  lessening  their  indolence,  or  their  love  of  petty  lar- 
ceny. But  the  smuggler, — the  sturdy  smuggler, — is  still 
tlie  same  creature  he  was  fifty  years  agO)  and  even  allowing 
him  to  be  a  Tillain, — Tillain  Is  a  hard  word, — there  is  yet 
aomethlDg  noble  in  his  doings  and  his  sufferings.  In  hct, 
the  good  people  of  this  city  know  as  little  about  him  as 
they  do  of  Preater  John,  or  the  €bam  of  Tartary.  I  hare 
■ome  right  to  speak  on  the  subject,  for  one  part  of  my 
early  days  was  spent  on  the  sea-coast,  when — to  my  shame 
be  it  spoken — I  preferred  the  smugglers  to  my  books; 
and,  from  many  wild  pranks,  became  a  favourite  among 
them.  There  was  one  outlaw  in  particular,  Harry  Wood- 
lii^  or  Woochrieve,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  Master, 
as  they  called  me,  partly,  I  believe,  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  I  listened  to  his  tales  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
and  not  a  little  because  he  mistook  my  romantic  feelings 
for  courage.  Our  acquaintance,  or  rather  our  intimacy, 
<ommeno6d  by  my  going  out  with  him  in  a  storm,  to  the 
relief  of  a  distressed  collier,  when  the  chances  were  twenty 
to  aae  agaiiuit  our  ever  returning ;  but  with  me  it  certainly 
waa  not  courage ;  there  was  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits 
more  like  the  cifect  of  wine,  as  we  swept  along  the  wares, 
that  at  one  moment  rose  like  a  mountain,  and  in  the  next 
opened  almost  to  the  very  sands.  I  feared  no  danger,  for 
I  felt  no  danger,  and  there  can  hardly  be  courage  witliout 
the  oonsdonsness  of  peril.  Bat  Harry  was  not  the  man  to 
look  io  moely  into  things ;  I  had  shown  no  symptoms  of 
ftar,  and  that  was  enough  for  him,  who  held  that  a  stout 
q>irit  included  all  the  cardinal  virtues :  ever  afler  he  loved 
me  as  a  son,  and  many  a  tale  did  I  gather  from  the  sturdy 
snaiiiggler,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  cliff  with  his  glass 
in  his  ha^,  on  the  look  out  for  what  the  sea  was  next  to 
bring  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  Harry^s  early  stories  that  I 
would  speak  at  present^  though  a  time  may  come  for  them 
too^  but  of  our  meeting  two  years  ago,  when  we  least  ex- 
pected it,  and  for  an  end  that  thrilled  my  blood  with  horror. 
Remember  this  Is  no  fiction ;  here  and  there  some  local  de- 
viations are  introduced,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious, 
but  the  main  facta  are  as  true  as  that  the  son  is  in  the 
heavena. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820  that  my  friend.  Lieutenant 
E  ,  Invited  me  to  pass  a  f^w  wedcs  with  him  on  the 

coaft  where  he  was  stationed  on  the  preventive  service, — 
an  invitation  that  had  been  too  often  repeated  to  be  again 
slighted  without  offence  to  honest  Frank,  whose  heart  was 
much  better  ballasted  than  his  head.  Accordingly  I  set 
eat  a  little  befbre  sunrise,  and  by  six  oVIock  at  night  I 
reached  my  fHend*s  house.  This  was  a  snug  cottage,  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  a  long  bed  of  shingle,  which  had 
origituiUy  been  thrown  up  there  by  the  sea,  and  which 
now  served  as  a  defence  against  its  encroachments.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  drive  the  chaise  up  to  the  door,  I  was 
obliged  to  get  out,  and,  having  paid  the  post-boy,  shouldered 
my  portmanteau,  and  strode  forward  lustily  to  the  cottage, 
where  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  the  voice  of  my  friend, 
the  Lieutenant,  loud  in  anger  on  some  half  dozen  subjects, 
which  he  contrived  to  twist  together  like  the  different  plies 
of  a  cable,  and  of  which  my  absence  seemed  to  be  the  prin- 
£ipaL 

**  Confound  all  landlubbers  t— -Peg,  you  jade,  hand  us  up 
the  fupper^-'Kit  not  domed  my  barken  yet  I    If  I  donH 


give  that  follow  monkey*s  aUowanco — Betsy— What  a 
d — d  fool  the  captain  must  be  to  let  them  smugglers 
g^t  off~BdUy.-.Well,  well,  George — Betsy— D—n  it, 
you*re  as  stupid  as  the  girL  Hand  over  that  bundle  of 
cigars — I  tell  you  what,  George," — 

"Well,  what  wiU.you  tell  me?**  saidi,  breaking  in 
upon  his  medley  soliloquy. 

<<  George ! — glad  to  see  yon  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
boy.     You're  just  in  time." 

"  Yes,  I  smell  the  supper." 

^  You  shall  smell  gunpowder,  my  boy,  before  yoa  are 
two  day's  older.  A  cargo  from  Dunkirk — red  stem — tAvelve 
men  and  a  boy.~white  gunnell — know  all  about  her-*- 
figured  on  the  other  side,"  he  added  with  a  knowing  wink, 
at  the  same  time  jingling  some  loose  silver  in  his  podcet. 
«  D — n  it  all,  I  was  afraid  youM  be  too  late  for  the  f^, 
but  here  you  are,  and  in  good  time." 

**  I  can't  say  I  see  the  fun." 

<'  But  you  sliall,  boy;  you  shall  go  with  as ;  they  fight 
like  devils ;  no  sneakers  among  them." 

I  fancy  my  face  testified  no  great  symptoms  of  delight 
at  the  proposed  amusement,  for  the  Lieutenant,  though  not 
much  given  to  observation,  exclaimed  quickly,  <*  You're  net 
afraid,  lad  ?'* 

Still,  I  rather  think,  I  should  have  declined  this  favour, 
for  Frank  really  meant  it  as  a  favour — if  his  wifo  had 
not  come  in  at  the  critical  moment:  no  man  would 
even  seem  to  be  a  oowsurd  in  the  presence  of  a  woman, 
and,  before  I  well  knew  what  I  was  about,  my  word 
was  pledged  to  the  business,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
Prank,  who  thereupon  showed  me,  with  great  glee,  a  brace 
of  barkers,  as  he  called  them,  that  Kit  was  to  scour  for  my 
especial  service.  As  to  any  danger  I  might  run,  that  never 
once  entered  into  Frank's  calculation ;  he  looked  on  these 
smuggling  frays  much  as  a  fox.hunter  looks  on  the  ehase^ 
in  which  bruises  and  broken  heads  are  necessary  contlngen- 
des^  not  to  be  talkM  of  for  a  moment,  and  which  by  no 
means  take  away  from  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit. 

Supper  over,  and  the  regular  allowance  of  pipes  and  grog 
being  duly  despatched,  I  was  suffered  to  retire,  with  a  pr». 
mise  from  Fi*ank  of  calling  me  if  there  was  any  stir  among 
the  smugglers;  a  promise  that,  it  may  be  earily  supposed, 
was  altogether  unsoUdted  on  my  part ;  indeed,  I  could  have 
willingly  dispensed  with  his  panctuality  on  this  point,  but 
I  knew  him  too  well  to  doubt  his  keeping  his  word,  and  it 
was  now  over  late  to  draw  back ;  to  bed,  therefore,  I  went, 
in  all  that  ferment  of  the  spirits,  which  men  of  sedentary 
habits  never  fail  to  experience  after  a  day  of  traveL 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  I  rose  from  my  morning  sleep— 
the  only  sleep  I  had  enjoyed — and  on  going  down  ta  break- 
fast, I  found  that  my  friend  was  out,  and  myself  very  much 
in  the  way  of  Peggy  and  her  mistress,  whose  daily  occupa- 
tions were  at  a  stand-still  from  my  laxineas.  My  hostess 
had  involuntarily  caught  up  a  broom  that  had  been  left  by 
^^SSY*  aim!  I  plainly  saw  that  she  was  burning  to  commence 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  dust  and  the  spiders.  In 
pity,  therefore,  to  her  troubles,  I  swallowed  down  my  break- 
fast, without,  indeed,  the  least  danger  to  my  throat,  and 
posted  off  in  quest  of  my  friend,  the  Lieutenant,  who,  she 
told  me,  was  at  the  battery,  a  name  by  which  they  had  dig- 
nified a  large  mound  of  earth  with  two  old  guns,  that  might 
be  said  to  be  on  half-pay,  for  though  they  retained  their 
place,  they  were  never  employed.  It  was  not,  however,  my 
fate  to  reach  the  battery  that  morning,  for  I  must  needs  try 
to  make  a  short  cut  to  my  end,  by  which,  as  many  wise 
men  have  done  before  me,  I  lost  it  altogether.  The  ground, 
a  large  tract  of  open  country,  was  intersected  by  dykes ; 
the  first  of  these  having  low  banks,  and  not  being  very 
wide,  I  got  over  easily  enough  ;  the  next  i^as  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  therefore  bent  my  course  to  a  narrower  part, 
which  again  led  me  into  another  difficulty,  to  be  avoided  by 
a  similar  circuit,  and  so  on,  till  I  was  completely  entangled. 
The  greater  my  efibrts  now,  the  more  they  renwved  me 
from  my  object,  and,  at  last,  they  brought  me  to  a  small 
hollow,  partly  formed  by  nature,  and  partly  by  the  chalk 
having  beoi  originally  dug  out  for  the  purpose  of  making 
lime ;  thrte  ddM  of  it  were  perpendicolar  rocks,  with  hers 
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and  there  »  few  broad  weeds,  not  nnlike  dodc  leares,  shoot- 
ing throngh  the  interstices ;  the  fourth  sloped  roughly  down 
to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  and  was  covered 
with  briers  that  twined  their  long  thin  arms  with  the  high 
grass,  and  made  the  descent  a  work  of  toil  except  by  one 
beaten  path.  In  breadth  it  was  about  two  hundred  feet, 
in  length  full  twice  as  many.  In  the  bottom  was  a  cot- 
tage and  garden  as  I  expected,  for  I  had  been  used  to  these 
artificial  glens  in  Kent,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  occu- 
pants the  moment  they  are  deserted  by  the  chalk-miners. 
A  soil  is  easily  and  cheaply  formed  from  the  sea-weed, 
while  the  exclusion  of  the  wind,  and  the  reflexion  of  the  sun 
from  the  chalk,  make  a  shelter  for  trees  and  regetables, 
which  will  thriTe  there  much  better  than  on  the  open 
downs,  exposed  as  they  are  to  all  the  bleakness  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  influence  of  the  salt  sea  air. 

Curiosity  led  me  down  into  the  hollow,  where  I  found 
the  door  of  the  cottage  open,  and  the  first  object  that  at. 
tracted  my  attention  was  a  young  girl,  apparently  not 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age :  even  in  a  drawing-room, 
amidst  Kghts  and  crowds,  the  enemies  to  all  romance,  I 
■hoold  yet  have  noticed  her  as  something  singular;  but 
here,  in  this  wild  glen,  where  the  mind  was  previously  pre- 
pared, by  local  circumstances,  for  the  reception  of  every  fhn- 
cUnl  impression,  I  felt  as  much  startled  at  her  presence  as  if 
■he  bad  been  a  shadow  from  the  worid  of  spirits.  Her  form, 
though  extremely  elegant  in  its  proportions,  seemed  as  light 
and  airy  as  if  uo  earth  had  entered  into  her  composition :  her 
hair  curled  In  jet-Mack  ringlets  about  a  foce  that  was  as  pale 
as  marble ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue,  with  an  expression 
that  was  something  akin  to  madness  ;  and  a  dark  melan- 
choly  sate  on  her  forehead,  that  seemed  to  fling  a  shadow 
over  the  whole  face,  and  deepen  its  natural  paleness.  What 
rendered  her  still  more  striking  was  the  utter  discordance 
of  her  dress  and  manners  with  the  luxoiious  poverty  about 
her,  in  which  wealth  and  want  were  strangely  blended.  A 
deal  table,  scored  and  stained,  was  waited  upon  by  half  a 
dozen  mahogany  chairs,  of  as  many  fashions  as  there  were 
chairs ;  two  large  silver  goblets  stood  on  the  same  row  with 
a  party  of  coarse  white  plates,  flawed  ^nd  fractured  in  every 
direction ;  and  a  Brussels  carpet  was  spread  on  the  floor, 
though  the  laths  of  the  ceiling  showed  through  the  plaister 
above,  Hke  ribs  from  the  thin  sides  of  poverty.  On  the 
mantel-piece,  which  was  tolerably  well  smoked,  was  a 
handsome  gold  time-keeper,  flanked  by  a  whole  host  of  to- 
bacco-pipes  in  every  possible  stage,  from  the  black  stump  to 
the  immaculate  whiteness  of  the  perfect  tube.  Higher  up, 
guns,  pistols,  and  cutlasses  were  ranged  in  formidable  order, 
and  with  the  same  love  of  variety,  no  one  weapon  had  its 
fellow.  I  had  been  too  much  used  to  such  dwellings  in 
my  boyhood  not  to  guess  pretty  well  upon  what  company 
1  had  stumbled,  and  when  a  man  came  out  of  the  inner 
room,  I  was  prepared  to  see  a  smuggler,  but  not  to  see  Hany 
Woodrifr.  It  Vas  Harry,  however  1  the  identical  Harry ! 
—and  though  tall  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  we  last 
walked  together  on  the  cllfb  of  Kent,  I  knew  him  that  in- 
stant ;  it  was  impossible  to  mistnke  that  peculiar  face ;  the 
futures  were  too  strongly  cast  originally  to  be  much  af- 
fiscced  by  time,  which,  indeed,  had  only  hardened  the  mould 
against  successive  years,  and  not  altered  it — His  name 
burst  from  my  lips  involuntarily— «« Harry  Woodriff  !** 

« Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  without  the  least 
symptom  of  recognition,—"  What  cheer  now,  messmate  P^ 

•*  Don't  you  know  me,  Harry  P  £ton*t  you  remember 
your  old  friend  George,  and  our  going  off  to  the  brig 
Sophy r 

"What!  the  Master? — Sink  the  customs!  you  can't 
be  he  George  was  a  little  rosy-faoed  chap,  no  higher  than 
this  table.- 

^'That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  Harry;  and  fifteen  years 
will  make  a  difference  on  your  liitU  rosy-faced  chaps,  no 
hiffk^  than  the  table:* 

<<  Right,  messmate ; — Sink  the  customs !  and  so  you  are  the 
Master? — D — ^n  you!" — And  he  grasped  me  with  his  iron 
hand,  till  my  bones  cracked  again,  though  without  the  slight- 
Mt  change  of  feature  on  his  part,  or  any  symptoms  of  emo- 
tion in  his  Yt>i€t.^«  Am  ai  glad  to  see  yon  as  though  you 


were  an  ankef  of  brandy — Nance,  giriy**— turning  to  his 
daughter,  who  had  hitherto  looked  on  our  meeting  with  si- 
lent curiosity, — <<  Fetch  us  a  drop  of  the  right  stufi^  and  a 
clean  pipe — though,  stay,  there's  plenty  of  pipes  hew.** 

<<  I  don't  smolce,  Harry,  and  as  to  drinking,'*— 

«  You  don't  drink  neither  V 

"Not at  this  hour." 

"  Why  l^unnon  has  clean  spoilt  you.  Master — ^you  oonld 
smoke,  and  drink,  too,  for  that  matter,  and  without  addng 
whether  it  was  mom  or  midnight.  But  you're  anothw 
guess  sort  of  chap,  now.  You  had  better  have  staid  in 
Kent,  Master." 

"Why  did  y<m  leave  it  r 

"  Wouldn't  do ;  grew  hot  as  h<— 11— sink  the  ctistoms  !** 

<^  I  doubt  whether  you  have  much  mended  the  matter  by 
coming  here." 

«  Ay,  ay ;  hard  times,  master,  whena  poor  man  can't  eat 
his  bread  and  cheese  without  fighting  for  it  first. — Not  that 
I  much  mind  that  either,  if  things  were  a  little  more  on  the 
square,  but  'tis  d — d  hard  to  fight  with  a  rope  round  one's 
neck.  It  was  all  fair  enough  when  they  looked  after  the 
cargo  and  let  the  man  alone :  if  they  could  seixe  the  goods, 
that  was  their  luck  ;  if  we  got  off,  that  was  ours  ;  and  all 
friends  afterwards.  But  now  if  they  catch  you,  they  haul 
you  off  to  jail,  and  if  you  fight  for  it,  they  hang  yon  up  as 
though  yon  were  a  pirate. — Sink  the  customs ! 

«  fetter  take  to  some  other  business  !** 

"  Why  look  ye,  lad ;  I'm  hard  on  sixty,  and  that's  onr 
late  to  go  on  a  new  tack.  But  Yam  comes  Nance  with  the 
grog— What's  that  bottle,  girl  F" 

«  Some  of  the  claret  that  you  brought  over  last  week  iiDr 
the  innkeeper  of .•• 

"  Avast  heaving,  Nance— Not  that  I  think  the  Master 
would  tell  tales,  but, — draw  the  cork." 

This  was  more  easily  said  than  done,  a  corkscrew  fom^ 
ing  no  part  of  Harry's  domestic  economy,  and  for  a  long 
time  Nancy  worked  at  it  with  a  broken  fork  to  very  little 
purpose. 

**  Hand  It  over,"  said  Harry,  and  he  gravely  knocked  off 
the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

"  There ;  I've  done  it — Brave  liquor  it  is  too,  so  help 
yourself  Master. — Sink  the  customs!  Do  you  call  that 
helping  yourself?  Here's  a  change !  Yon  could  pot  your 
beak  ^p  enough  into  a  pint  pot  when  you  were  a  yooiu 
ker." 

<<  Let  me  help  you,  sir,"  said  Nancy ;  and  she  filled  np 
my  glass  with  a  grace  that  certainly  did  not  belong  to  a 
smuggler's  cottage.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  her,  and 
the  old  man  must  have  read  my  thoughts ;  for  he  spoke  as  if 
in  answer  to  them. 

«  She  did  not  learn  it  of  me,  you  may  be  snre^  Master ; 
it  was  all  got  at  Miss  Trott's  boarding  schooL" 

«  So,  so,"  thought  I— «  Another  precious  instance  of 
parents  educating  their  children  above  the  sitoation  they 
are  to  flll  in  life, — ^refining  them  into  misery."  Something 
of  the  same  kind  was  evidently  passing  through  Nancy^ 
mind,  for  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  to  the  sore  an- 
noyance of  the  smuggler,  who  was  dotingly  fbnd  of  her,  not- 
withstanding his  apparent  apathy,  and  who  was  loved  by 
her  in  return  with  no  less  sincerity. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Nance  ? — Squalls  again? 
— Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

There  was  a  beseeching  look  in  Nancy's  eyes,  the  mem- 
ing  of  which  I  did  not  then  understand,  but  whidi  was 
perfectly  inteUigible  to  Harry ;  for  he  added,  though  in  his 
usual  even  tone, — ^  That  is,  any  thing  but  the  old  story.. 
Is  it  a  gown  you  want  ?  Silk  ?  Brussels  lace  ?  Only  say  the 
%vord,  and  it's  yours  ;  for  not  to  tell  you  a  lie^  Nanci^  If 
you  wished  for  all  the  shells  that  lie  between  here  and 
Dunkirk,  you  should  have  them  or  I'd  drown  for  it — Sink 
the  customs !" 

And  all  this  he  said  without  the  least  correspondence  of 
tone,  or,  indeed,  any  symptom  of  feeling,  except  that  he 
laid  one  of  his  huge  iron  paws  on  the  girfs  right  shoulder, 
and  gently  patted  her.  Nancy  made  no  answer  but  by 
leaning  her  head  on  her  fether's  brawny  bosom.  Follow, 
ing  up  my  fint  idea  of  the  mifitnsw  «f  i«ch  a  sitvftttoa  t»  a 
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C^^  of  her  habltf,  I  reftrred  her  grief  to  that  came ;  and 
^axider  tlie  idea  of  pleasiiif  her,  I  Tentured  to  •uffett  that 
»1m  would  do  better  by  seeking  her  fortune  in  the  world, 
^XMd  eren  proferred  my  aasiitanGe.  She  cut  short  this  pro- 
l>oaal,  however,  with  a  tone  of  energy  and  decision  that  eom- 
X^letcly  silenced  me. 

^  I  shall  go  nowhere,  sir,  without  my  father.    Where  he 
i.a,  there  his  daughter  must  and  shall  be.** 

There  was  a  moment*s  pause ;    I  was  too  much  con- 
^iduuded  by  the  manner  of  this  address  to  make  any  reply  t 
Scarry  kept  on  smoking  his  pipe  as  if  we  had  been  talk- 
ing of  matters  that  in  nowise  concerned  him,  and  in  a  Ian- 
CP^ge  that  he  did  not  undentand,  while  the  girl   herself 
seemed  to  be  struggling   with  some   internal   resolution. 
Por  a  few  moments  she  fixed  her  wild  flashing  eyes  on  me 
-y^th  a   gaze  so  keen  that  it  made  the  blood  start  up  into 
mxkj  cheeks,  till  at  last,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  inquiry,  she 
repeated  in  a  milder  tone,  <<  I  will  not  leave  my  father — Is 
ihia  a  time  to  leave  him  ?**     And  she  pointed  to  his  grey 
bairs — '<  Is  this  a  place  ?     I  will  not  leave  him.     But  oh, 
sir,  if  you  are  his  friend,  persuade  him  to  quit  this  life, 
trhich  must  sooner  or  later  end  by  the  waves,  or  the  sword, 
or  the  gallows.     Persuade  him,  sir; — ^'tis  a  better  deed  than 
ipving  ten  alms  to  the  poor,  for  in  that  you  save  the  body 
only,  but  here  you  save  both  soul  and  body.  Persuade  him, 
sir;  he  shall  not  want ;  indeed  he  shall  not:  I  will  work 
ior  him,  beg  for  him,  steal  for  him~  !** 

The  poor  creature  burst   into  tears,  excUuminf,    ^  O 
father,  father  !** 

^  Hey  for  Dunkirk!    No  soft  water,  Nance ;   yon  know 
I  can*t  abide  it. — So,  hark  ye  in  your  ear.** 

He  drew  his  daughter  aside^  whispered  a  few  words  with 
hia  usual  imperturbability,    and   finished  by  exdahning 
aloud,  <<  I  will !  sink  the  customs  !** 
^  But  will  you,  indeed  ?** 

<<There*B  my  hand  to  it— amugglfT's  &ithl    WiU  you 
believe  me^  now  ?** 

Nancy  only  answered  with  a  kiss  t  but  there  was  stiU  a 
raatless  expression  about  her  eyes  and  lips  that  showed  she 
was  for  from  being  satisfied;  at  the  time  I  attributed  it  to 
some  lurking  distrust  of  her  father*s  sincerity,  for  I  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  promised  her  to  give  up  smugi^ing ; 
shrewd,  however,  as  this  guess  was,  it  did  not  happen  to  be 
quite  correct,  and  it  was  only  by  combining  one  fact  with 
another,  that  I  afterwards  got  at  the  whole  truth.  It  seems 
that  Harry  had  risked  all  he  pomtmtd,  neariy  four  hun. 
dred  pounds,  in  a  single  venture  to  Dunkirk,  under  the 
conduct  of  his  son ;  and  his  promiae  to  quit  the  free  trade 
was  with  express  reforenoe  to  the  safo  return  of  his  cargo^ 
•—a  sort  of  compromise  that  could  not  altogether  quiet  the 
fears  of  Nancy.  To  thoee  who  are  unacquainted  with  such 
scenes  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  old  man  did  not  ra- 
ther  go  out  with  the  boat  himself:  but  the  foct  is,  that  in 
smuggling,  as  much,  if  not  more,  depends  on  the  manage- 
ment by  land  than  by  water.  Experience  has  shewn  these 
people  that  they  can  put  very  little  confidence  in  each  other ; 
the  temptations  to  l>etray  are  much  too  strong  for  their 
slender  stock  of  honesty ;  and  the  chiefs,  therefore^  seldom 
trust  more  than  one  of  their  associates  with  the  secret  of 
the  boat*s  landing-place,  which  one  the  rest  follow  at  a 
moment*s  warning,  through  brake  and  brier,  over  moor  and 
mountain,  like  so  many  wild-ducks  after  their  leader. 
Now,  Harry  thought,  and  wisely,  that  such  a  secret  could 
be  trusted  to  no  one  so  well  as  to  himself  and  he  had, 
therefore,  sent  out  bis  son,  a  stout  able  young  fiellow,  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  business  from  his  cradle,  while 
*  he  himself  staid  behind  to  look  after  the  landing  of  the 
c^rgqw 

It  was  now  nearly  two  o*ck>ck,  the  Lieutenant*s  dinnev- 
IkOor,  and  I  rose  to  take  my  leave^  saying,  *^  To-morrow  I 
will  be  here  again.** 

So  saying^  I  left  the  glen,  and  returned  to  the  Lieuten. 
ant*s ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  improved  knowledge  in  the 
gsography  of  these  parts,  I  did  not  arrive  time  enough  to 
save  my  credit  with  my  little  fot  hostees,  whom  I  found  in 
sad  tribulation,  ftetting  and  fuming  orer  half^old  fish, 
fowls  done  to  d«iUiy  and  pudding  that  wu  ashetry  atlaad. 


The  day  passed  as  might  hare  been  expected;  my  ftisnd, 
in  his  capacity  of  host,  toiled  like  a  mill«horse  to  entertain 
me,  and  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  laboured  equally  to  be  enter- 
tained, though  it  was  by  objects  that  could  have  no  inter* 
est  for  me  whatever.  I  was  dragged  successively  to  see 
his  new  cutter,  the  two  old  gtms,  the  kennel  of  his  seamen, 
— I  can  give  it  no  better  name, — and  the  berth  of  his  Mids, 
who,  according  to  his  idea  of  things,  were  lodged  like  Prin* 
ces.  Their  principality,  however,  did  not  appear  to  me  a 
tabject  for  much  envy ;  it  consisted  of  two  apartments,  one 
of  which  was  a  general  bed-room,  and  the  other  a  general 
parlour.  The  floor  wits  sanded,  and  the  white-washed 
walls  were  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  long  and  short 
heads,  and  stmdry  witty  inscriptions,  such  as  «  Tom  Jen. 
kins  is  a  fool,**  "  Sweet  Polly  Beaver,**  «  Snug*s  the  word,* 
ftc  &c.  The  windows,  indeed,  looked  out  upon  the  sea ; 
and  close  under  them  was  a  patch  of  garden,  which  the 
Mids,  in  the  lack  of  better  occupation,  had  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  formed  of  rude  chalk  blocks  loosely  piled  together 
without  cement ;  under  this  shelter  a  few  cabbages  contrived 
to  run  to  seed  amidst  a  luxuriant  crop  of  thistles. 

Having  seen  these  lions,  we  returned  to  tea,  and  passed 
the  dreary  interval  between  that  and  supper^time  in  a  wa- 
ter  excursion,  which  only  wanted  a  more  congenial  oonu 
panion  to  have  been  delightfuL  I  know  nothing  more  an« 
noylng  to  a  man  of  romantic  habits  than  the  being  linked 
in  with  your  plain  matter.of.foct  folksy  who  have  no  ideas 
associated  with  any  subject  beyond  what  are  presented  to  them 
by  the  obvious  qualities  of  form  and  colour.  My  friend, 
though  an  excellent  seaman,  was  precisely  one  of  these;  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  ocean  but  a  road  for  shipping ;  and  as 
to  the  sky,  I  question  much  whether  he  ever  looked  up  to 
it,  except  to  take  an  observation.  Still  this  water  excur- 
sion was  not  withont  its  use ;  it  had  whiled  away  three 
hours,  and  that  was  something ;  it  had  procured  me  an  ex- 
oellent  appetito  fbr  supper,  and  that  too  was  not  to  be  slighu 
ed;  and  histly,  the  sea-air  had  so  much  influence  on  ms» 
that,  when  bed-time  oame,  I  dropt  fost  adeep  the  very  mo- 
ment I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow.  My  sleep,  however, 
was  any  thing  but  quiet;  I  dreamt,  and  my  dreams  were 
full  of  grotesque  imiges,  and  all  more  vivid  than  any  I  have 
ever  experienced  either  before  or  after.  The  agony  was  too 
great  for  endurance,  and  I  awoke.  To  my  surprise  there 
stood  Frank  by  my  bed-side,  a  pair  of  cutlasses  under  his 
arm,  and  a  candle  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
polled  and  tugged  at  me  might  and  main.  He  had  no 
doubt  been  the  black  dog  of  my  dreams,  for  his  fingen  were 
closed  on  myarm  with  the  gripe  of  a  blacksmith*s  vice. 

«  Why,  how  now,  lad  P  You  ato  too  much  erf  the  pork 
last  night.**  And  with  that  he  gave  me  another  shake, 
as  if  he  meant  to  shake  my  arm  out  of  its  socket. 

«  What's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter  P"  I  exclaimed, 
for  I  was  not  yet  quite  awake!  and  black  dogs,  and  Nan. 
des,  were  making  a  strange  medley  of  it  in  my  brain. 

«  There*s  no  Ume  for  talking— but  clap  on  your  rags  as 
quick  as  may  be.**  And  1  set  about  dressing  myself  almost 
mechanically,  while  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  as  if 
he  had  been  walking  the  quarter-deck,  whistling  a  very 
popular,  but  not  very  elegant  tune,  in  lUl  manner  of  timee,  , 
now  fost,  and  now  slow,  according  to  the  rise  and  foil  of 
his  fits  of  impatience.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  last  tie  was 
tied,  and  the  last  button  buttoned. 

"AUready,  lad?— Here*s  your  cutlass,  then,  and  your 
barken.  And  now  we*ll  clap  on  all  sails  and  be  up  with 
them  in  a  jiffy.** 

I  was  by  this  time  fully  awake  and  consdous  erf  our  bo. 
slness,  for  the  night  air,  that  blew  on  me  as  I  left  the 
cottage,  sobered  down  the  fumes  of  sleep  in  an  instant.  The 
wind  was  cold  and  boisterous,  rolling  the  clouds  along  In 
dark  broken  masses  over  the  sky,  where  neither  moon  nor 
stars  were  shining,  but  there  vras  a  dull  grey  light  that 
just  served  to  make  the  darkness  visible.  Frank  was  in^ 
cessantly  urging  me  to  speed,  though  we  were  going  at 
a  brisk  rate,  and  as  we  went  along  communicated  to  me 
the  whole  matter,  as  an  addittonal  stimulus  to  my  taidi- 
nesi.  This  was  precisely  what  I  anticipated ;  a  smng. 
01ng  boat  had  kmg  baen  e^weted  oo  thla  iwy  night,  ac- 
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cording  to  hii  information,  from  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  some  fisliermsn,  bribed  to  his  purpose,  had  Icept 
a  sharp  ioolc«out  from  their  smack,  and  had  thas  been  able 
to  give  him  timely  warning  of  its  approach.  This  story 
was  told  with  great  glee  by  my  friend,  but  I  most  honestly 
confess  that  <<  I  had  no  demotion  to  the  business.**  While 
all  was  daric,  and  still,  and  nothing  announced  that  the 
fray  \ym  near,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
at  least  a  mile  from  us,  I  only  felt  anxious  and  bewiU 
dared  ;  bat  when  a  sadden  shout  burst  on  us,  followed  by 
a  rapid  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  turn  of  the  cUtf 
sho\i^  us  the  battle  that  moment  begun,,  and  not  a  hun- 
dred  yards  from  us,  what  a  change  then  came  over  me  ! — 
It  was  not  foar,  for  it  had  none  of  the  palsy  of  fear ;  ray 
hand  was  firm,  and  my  eye  was  certain,  but  it  was  a  most  in- 
tense consciousness  of  self  and  of  the  present  moment.  I  felt 
I  scarce  knew  how,  nor  even  at  this  distance  of  time  can  I 
well  make  out  what  were  my  feelings ;  to  be  thus  sudden- 
ly dragged  from  warm  sleep  to  deal  with  blows  and  death 
on  the  midnight  shingle,  was  enough  to  atupify  any  man  of 
peaceful  habits,  and  such  mine  had  been  for  years.  At 
tkis  moment,  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  dose  to  my  ear, 
<*  Mary  /**  So  perfect  was  the  illusion, — if  it  was  illu. 
siou,  that  I  involuntarily  echoed  «  Marff  /"  and  looked 
up  for  the  speaker.  Yet  no  Maiy  was  there — how,  indeed, 
could  she  be  ?  Still  it  was  her  voice ;  I  was  nei.ber  drunk 
nor  drsaming,  nor  lunatic,  and  yet  I  heard  it  as  clearly  as 
ears  could  hear  it,  and  at  the  sound  my  heart  swelled,  and 
I  Mt  that  I  could  dare  any  thing.  In  an  instant  I  was 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  fi-ay,  dealing  my  blows  right  and 
l«ft  with  all  the  fury  of  a  maniac.  As  I  learnt  afterwards, 
my  death  had  been  certain  twenty  times  in  the  course  of 
the  scuffle,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Frank,  and  srill  more 
lor  poor  Harry,  who  was  flgoting  among  the  smugglers, 
yet  could  not  forget  his  youilg  friend,  though  his  hand  was 
against  him.  A^iny  a  blow  that  was  meant  for  me  was 
parried  by  their  watchfulness ;  but  of  all  this  I  knew  no- 
thing  t  when  all  was  ovei^ — and  it  had  scarcely  lasted  ten 
minutes, — 1  had  only  a  confused  recollection  of  having 
struggled  stoutly  for  lift  amidst  sword-cuts  and  pistol-shots, 
and  men  dropping  as  if  struck  by  s<Ane  invisible  power. 
It  is  diffiottlt  to  make  any  body  understand  this,  who  nerer 
has  been  in  danger,  or  who  has  so  often  faced  it  that  the 
circumstance  has  lost  its  novelty ;  these  are  sensations  that 
belong  only  to  the  first  time  of  periling  life,  and  are  to- 
tally independent  of  fear  or  courage ;  they  can  not  occur  a 
second  time. 

Tiie  fray  ended  by  the  setsure  of  all  the  goods,  the  death 
of  five  smugglers,  and  the  capture  of  two,  who  afterwards 
omtrived  to  get  away.  As  to  the  rest,  they  all  escaped,  as 
I  then  imagined,  by  fiivour  of  the  dykes,  and  their  better 
knowledge  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  poor 
wretch,  who  was  desjierately  wounded  ;  him  they  bore  into 
a  near  boat-house,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  rude 
shed,  pitched  and  tarred,  and  covered  with  dry  seaweed,  as 
a  sort  of  shelter  for  the  nets  and  skiA  when  not  em- 
ployed.  Hither  1  went  with  the  rest,  and  looked  upon  a 
scene  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget ;  the  poor  creature  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  pale  and  dripping  with  blood ;  his 
neckcloth  had  been  taken  ofl^  and  his  clothes  were  torn  to 
tatteiB.  As  the  torches  glared  on  his  eyes,  they  seemed 
blue  and  glassy,  and  as  if  fixed  In  their  sockets ;  he  was 
6/idently  dying,  and  though  I  had  often  looked  on  death  in 
hospitals,  I  could  not  stand  this  sight.  The  visitations  of 
nature  may  be  even  more  painful  to  the  suiferer,  but  there 
is  something  soothing  in  the  idea  that  they  are  visitations  of 
nature ;  the  sick  one  is  struck  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity 
himself;  he  is  only  undergoing  the  common  doom:  but  a 
violent  death  is  always  connected  with  the  idea  of  crime  or 
of  unusual  sufiering;  it  is  an  end  that  ought  have  been 
avoided;  and  as  I  gazed  on  this  poor  creature,  my  very 
heart  was  sick ;  every  thing  was  beginning  to  swim  before 
me,  when  I  rushed  out  into  the  open  air,  and  even  there 
.  I  was  forced  to  lean  a  Uw  moments  for  support  against  the 


^  As  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely  in  the  night-wind,  my 
atteati^  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  voices^  and  on  look- 


ing  round,  I  saw  on  the  shingles  below,  on  the  other  tS4» 
of  the  dyke,  where  the  fight  had  first  ta!&ea  place,  a  romg 
girl,  supporting  a  %vounded  smuggler  in  her  arms ;  H  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  their  faces  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision, but  their  voices  soon  betrayed  them  to  me.  My 
blood  ran  cold  as  I  listened  to  the  following  short  dialagivKr 
for  I  was  in  the  shadow  and  could  not  be  seen  by  Che 
speakers. 

^  Sink  the  customs !  It*8  of  no  use,  Nance ;  Vm  faMr 
a-ground,  and  you  ha*n't  strength  enough  to  shove  ma  oif 
ai^ain.  So  here  1  must  lie^  old  rotten  hull  as  I  am,  till 
they  find  me,  and  then  I  swing  for  it/* 

"  But  try,  father,  only  try ;  lean  on  me." 

Again  she  endeavoured  to  drag  or  rather  support  the  old 
man  forwards,  and  her  efforts  were  really  wonderful  far  a 
creature  so  slim  and  lightly  formed.  She  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  him  up  a  low  bank,  and  ewn  a  Aw 
yards  beyond  it,  but  there  her  strength  failed ;  she  eoold 
go  no  farther,  and  it  was  only  by  an  almost  superhnaaa 
exertion  that  she  held  him  fh>m  f^ng. 

« It  won*t  do,  Nance ;  this  shot  in  the  thigh  wont  ks 
me  move  an  inch  farther— so  here  I  must  be  caught,  and  I 
suppose  they*ll  hang  me  for  being  found  in  arms  againtt 
the  King*s  officers.  Sink  the  customs !  They  shaVt  tie  a 
noose  about  my  neck,  however.  We*ll  blow  up  the  riiip 
sooner  than  she  shall  fill  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So 
give  us  a  kiss,  my  girl — God  bless  yon.  And  now — hey 
for  Dunkirk  f* 

And  I  saw  him  hold  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  whidi  Nancy 
sehsed  with  a  suppressed  scream.  Poor  thing  1  her  gestuies 
at  that  moment  would  have  viTung  pity  from  a  heart  of 
stone, 

«  For  God*s  sake,  father — ^for  your  poor  Nancy^  take- 
there  is  yet  hope.  Some  of  our  friends  may  return  befbrs 
the  king*s-men  leave  the  boat-house.** 

"Not  much  likelihoods  of  that,  Nance:  they*U  hardly 
slip  their  own  necks  into  a  halter  to  save  minei** 

And  I  stood  listening  to  ail  this,  like  a  fbol!  I 
have  been  bewildered — stuimed  by  what  had  passed. 
I  was  now  awake  again,  and  cursing  my  own  dulnes 
could  waste  so  many  precious  moments,  I  dashed 
into  the  dyke,  waded  knefr^eep  through  mnd  and  ^ 
and  with  infinite  difficulty  clambered  up  the  opposite  bank, 
where  I  was  instantly  observed  by  the  old  smuggler. 

"   Sink  the  customs !  They  are  here,  Nance.** 

In  another  moment  I  was  at  his  side,  but  in  that  mo- 
ment the  pistol  was  discharged,  and  he  dropped  into  my 
arms  mortjdiy  wounded,  exclaiming  t— 

^  Sink  the  customs !  You  are  too  late  to  hang  me,  mess, 
mate.  Nanr-e,  my  girl,  they  cannot  say  your  father  was 
hung ;  you*re  a  wife  now  for  any  man,-lthe  best  in  the 
land,  let  him  be  who  he  \vill. — Sink  the  customs  !** 

"  *Tis  I,  Harry, — your  friend,  George  Seymour." 

<<  What,  the  Master  1 — Give  us  your  hand,  d — n  you ! 
— ^You*re  a  brave  lad,  MaMer.»fought  better  than  any  six 
of  the  King*s  blue  jackets,  thof  it  was  against  myseii— . 
But,  Master, — ^ 

He  tried  to  go  en,  but  could  not,  and  was  evidently 
bleeding  apace  internally,  though  one  little  drop  of  blood 
upon  his  lips  was  the  only  outward  sign  of  injury. 

"  Master,  you*ll  think  of" — 

Again  the  words  were  as  if  stified  in  his  breast  as  he 
pointed  with  a  shivering  hand  to  Nancy.  But  I  repHed 
to  the  sign,  for  I  understood  it  well — too  well. 

'<  She  sliall  not  want  a  home,  Harry,  while  I  have 
one.** 

<<  God  bless  you.  Master.^  Naney,  my  girl,  where  are 
yon  ?  The  night  grows  so  dark,  or  something  is  coming 
over  my  eyes.     Kiss  me,  Nance.** 

And  Nancy  moved  towards  him  with  a  calmness  that 
was  truly  frightful.  As  she  stooped  to  kiss  him,  something 
like  a  smile  passed  over  her  blue  lips.  May  I  never  see 
such  a  smile  again  I  In  the  same  moment  Harry  was 
slightly  convulsed,  and  with  a  groan  that  was  scarcely  aa- 
dible  be  expired  in  my  arms. 

By  this  time^  the  LienCenant  and  his  party,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  Um  pistol,  xSia9J>iut9j%^aBd  tit* 
Jigitized  by ' 
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isteMitioas  were  asked  and  gi-v«n  in  Imp  time  than  it  has 
«.mken  me  to  write  or  my  radera  to  peruse  them.  Frank 
catefiiUy  miovted  down  erery  thing  in  his  pocketbook,  and, 
liATiog  given  the  dead  body  in  charge  to  a  party  of  his 
^eamsn,  attempted  in  bis  mde  way  to  oomfort  Nancy. 
*X3m  poor  giri,  howerer,  was  not  in  a  state  to  need,  of  listen 
Ce-,  comfort ;  the  blow  had  stunned  her  into  insensibility, 
aand  there  she  stood  a  thing  of  life,  but  without  its  func- 
liona.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  at  consolation,  he  ex. 
dftimed  hi  a  tone  that  under  any  other  drcumstanocs  had 
lieen  luUicronsr— 

**  By  Q—dl  the  poor  thing  has  f;one  mad  or  stupid  !  I 
'tcU  yoo  what,  Geoi^  we*ll  have  her  home  with  n%  and 
p«t  her  in  Bet*s  hands ;  she*B  a  better  doctor  than  half  our 
<Ad  women  in  the  navy.** 

This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and  without  either 
thanks  or  oppositton  from  Nancy,  who  seemed  to  have  lost 
sill  powers  of  Tolition.  The  Lieutenant*s  wife,  however, 
feeling  that  such  a  case  was  something  beyond  the  usual 
TSDge  of  her  practice,  begged  the  ship-surgeon  might  be 
flent  ftir,  and  willingly  sank  into  the  subordinate  situation 
of  murse^  to  the  sore  displeasure  of  Frank,  who  hated  the 
Terj  sight  of  a' doctor.  Yet  neither  the  skill  of  the  one^  nor 
the  more  than  sisterly  attention  of  the  other,  availed  any 
thing.  The  morning  came,  and  she  was  evidently  mad ;  a 
second,  and  a  third  followed,  and  still  she  was  no  better ; 
the  idea  that  her  fother  lived,  and  was  to  be  hung,  had  got 
linn  hold  of  her  mind,  and  nothing  could  root  it  out  All 
we  could  say  was  in  vain ;  she  brooded  on  this  one  thought 
-with  a  sullen  silence,  much  worse  than  any  violence  of 
frenvy  could  have  been ;  and  I  now  began  to  feel  myself 
placed  in  a  most  awkward  situation  by  my  promise,  so  un- 
wittingly  given,  to  the  father.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  Frank  would  trouble  himself  many  days  longer  with  a 
mnniac,  and  what  was  I  to  do  with  her  ?  One  moment  I 
widied  the  poor  thing  might  die,  and  in  the  next  was  angry 
vrith  myself  for  my  selfishness  : — ^then  again,  I  cursed  the 
hour  that  brought  me  on  such  an  unlucky  visit ;  when,  as 
if  all  this  was  not  enough,  I  was  summoned  to  the  coroner*s 
nujoett,  sitting  on  the  body  of  Henry  Wood ri  if.  1  was  not 
sirprised  at  such  a  call,  but  it  seems  I  might  have  spared 
my  wonder ;  for  however  the  smu$rglers  may  perish,  this 
ceremony  is  never  omitted,  and  the  inquest  had  already  sate 
on  the  others  who  were  found  dead  near  the  beach. 

Intemnlly  vowing  to  leave  this  abominable  place  within 
the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  never  to  return,  I  set  off 
tn  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  law,  and  found  the  in. 
quest  assembled  in  the  parlour  of  a  little  public  house,  di- 
vided only  by  a  field  from  the  village.  Hero,  too,  was 
Frank,  with  a  party  of  his  sailors,  either  as  witnesses,  or 
accessories.  The  foreman  of  the  inquest  was  a  short,  stout 
man,  with  a  round  fiice,  and  a  short  nose  turned  up  as  if 
in  scorn  of  the  two  thick  lips  that  opened  beneath  it,  and 
a  pair  of  yellow,  fiaHng  eyes,  though  destitute  of  all  ex- 
pression. He  looked  full  of  the  dignity  of  his  oflSoe,  and 
as  I  entered,  was  in  the  high  tide  of  discussion  with  a  stout 
young  smuggler,  who,  by  his  tone  and  manner,  seemed  to 
care  vei-y  little  for  any  bodv  present.  And  he  spoke  out 
his  mind  ns  plainly  as  his  father  would  have  done,  though 
nut  quite  so  cooly. 

**  Then  Fll  be  d — d  if  yon  do.  Gentlemen,  as  yon  call 
yourselves,  there*s  ne'er  a  Crowner  of  you  all  shall  drive  a 
stake  through  the  old  man's  corpse,  while  there's  a  hand  to 
tMsbody.** 

"  Respect  the  dignity  of  the  court,  young  man.  Your 
flither  being  compos,  did  make  away  with  himself.  I  take 
it,  gentlemen,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  that  effect ;  but 
we'll  presently  examine  Mr.  Seymour — ^" 

*<  My  name  is  Seymour." 

«  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Seymour ;  1*11  speak  to  you  direct* 
ly.  .Your  father,  1  say,  being  compos,  did  make  away 
with  himself,  and  the  law,  in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
says" — 

'«  D—n  the  law.  I  say,  whoever  nms  a  stake  through 
my  fhther*s  body,  1*11  send  a  bullet  through  his  head.  So 
now  yon  aH  know  my  mind,  itnd  let  him  try  it  who  likes 


With  this  he  burst  out  of  the  court,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  foreman,  who,  when  he  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
said  in  a  tone  of  grave  importance  : 

<*  This  is  contempt  of  the  court,  and  must  be  punish^ 

The  Lieutenant,  however,  put  in  his  veto ;  for  with  all 

his  roughness,  he  did  not  want  for  feeling,  and  the  gal- 

lantry  of  the  young  smuggler  had  evidently  won  his  heart. 

«  Psha  t  the  poor  fellow  only  speaks  up  for  his  father, 

ud  he  has  a  right  to  do  so." 

«  Yes,  but  vith  your  leave.  Lieutenant  E ," 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Denton,  I  know  you  are  too  kind* 
hearted  to  hurt  the  hd  for  such  a  trifle." 

"  Triflel  do  you  call  it  a  trifle  to  damn  the  court  F" 
"  Well,  call  it  what  you  will,  but  let  the  poor  fMlow  go 
scot-free.      He  has  enough  of  it  already,  I  think ;   hie 
goods  have  been  taken,  his  fhther  killed,  and  his  sister  is 
run  mad." 

"  Why,  as  you  say.  Lieutenant  E ,  I  am  not  hard«^ 

hearted,  and^Oh,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  beg  your  pardon  forde* 
Uining  you.  We  want  your  evidence  as  to  this  bosinesi^ 
merely  as  a  matter  of  fbrm.  You  were  present  when  Harry 
WoodriiFshot  himsel£  Administer  tiie  oath  tcT  Mr.  Sey- 
mour." 

The  oath  was  accordingly  administered  in  due  f&rnu  and 
I  was  rehictantly  compelled  to  tell  Ae  whole  business,  which 
still  forther  authorized  the  little  foreman  in  his  darling 
scheme  of  burying  a  man  in  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  and 
driving  a  sUke  through  his  body.  I  do  not  believe  he  was 
really  of  a  bad  disposition,  but  this  ceremony  flattered  his 
importance^  besides  that  it  gratified  the  appetite  for  horror, 
so  common  to  all  vulgar  minds.  To  have  been  present  at 
such  a  sight,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  delighted 
him,  merely  as  a  spectator ;  but  to  have  it  take  place  under 
his  own  auspices,  was  too  great  a  treat  to  be  given  up  for 
any  consideration  that  Frank  or  myself  could  oflbr.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing  itself,  his  persistency 
gave  him,  in  his  own  eyes,  all  the  di|piity  of  a  man  resolute 
in  the  perflvrmance  c^  his  duty,  however  unpleasant,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  pow^^l  solicitations.  We  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  yield  the  point,  and  leave  the  field  to  the 
littk)  foreman,  who  insUntly  selected  h^f  a  doaen  stoat  pe». 
sants  to  keep  watch  over  the  body. 

In  coming  out  we  saw  a  knot  of  smugglers  in  earnest 
conversation  at  the  end  of  the  street,  about  fifty  yards  fhmi 
OS.  Among  them  was  young  Woodriff,  wImsc  gesturee 
spoke  pretty  pUinly  that  the  council  was  not  a  peaceful  one, 
and  the  Lieutenant  was  not  slow  in  guessing  thehr  pnp* 
pose. 

^  Do  you  see  them,  George  ?  Just  as  I  thought  :— 
they'll  have  a  haul  now  at  the  old  smnggler's  body  before 
night  is  over,  and  I'll  not  stand  in  their  way  for  any  ooro* 
ner's  quest  of  them  all — not  I.  It's  no  ssaman's  duty  to 
look  after  corpses." 

As  he  said  this,  we  came  close  upon  the  little  party,  who 
were  suddenly  silent,  eyeing  us  with  looks  of  seem  and  sul- 
len hatred,  that  made  me  expect  a  second  firay  ;■  Franl^ 
however,  was  too  brave  to  be  quarrdsomSb 

**  You  need  not  scowl  so,  lads ;  I  have  only  done  my 
duty,  and  mayhap  I  may  be  sorry  to  have  it  to  do,  but 
still  it  was  my  duty,  and'  I  did  it,  and  will  do  it  again,  if 
the  same  thing  happens  again.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  All  I  meant  to  say  wa%  that  I  shall  keep  a  shaip 
look-out  on  the  water  to-night  for  any  boat  that  may  be 
coming  over,  and,  in  e^  of  the  worst,  I  shall  have  all 
hands  aboard.     So,  good-by  to  you." 

**  The  lieutenant's  a  brave  flsUow  after  all,**  said  one,  as 
we  walked  oflL 

**  I  never  thought  worse  of  him,"  replied  young  Harry ; 
<<  but  if  I  find  out  the  scoundrel  who  first  shot  my  father, 
b    I  .t  my  soul,  but  he's  as  dead  a  man  as  any  that  lies  in  * 
the  churchyard." 

*<  Come  on,  George,"  cried  the  lieutenant ;  «*  if  I  seem  to 
hear  what  these  fellows  say,  I  must  notice  it,  and  I  dont 
wish  that,  if  I  can  hsip  it-HMM>r  devils." 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  day  did  not  pass  very 
plmeantly,  with  me  At  least,  who  woe  not  need  to  the  trade 
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of  murder,  though  on  Prank  the  whole  husiness  made  very 
little  impression.  He  was  too  much  accustomed  to  such 
things  to  be  much  affected  by  them,  for  a  8ai]or*s  life  is 
one  of  occurrences,  while  that  of  a  studious  mau  floors  on 
so  equally,  that  a  simple  thunder-storm  is  to  him  a  matter 
of  excitement.  My  brain  seemed  to  reel  again,  and  1  was 
heartily  gUd  when  1 1  o*clock  gave  me  an  excuse  for  retir- 
ing,  for  I  was  wearied  out,  mind  and  body,  and  wishtd  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  alone. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  though  as  yet  no  rain 
fell;  the  thunder,  too,  roared  feartuUy,  and, the  lightning 
leapt  along  the  waters,  that  were  almost  as  black  as  the 
clouds,  above  them.  I  was  too  weary  for  sleep,  and  feeling 
no  inclination  to  toss  about  for  hours  in  bed,  placed  my. 
self  at  the  window  to  enjoy  the  sublimity  of  the  tempesL 
At  any  other  time,  this  splendid  scene  would  have  been  de- 
lightful to  me,  but  now  it  awoke  none  of  its  usual  sympa- 
thies ;  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  give  myself  up  to  it — 
my  mind  was  out  of  tune  for  such  things.  Still  1  sate 
there,  gazing  on  the  sea,  when  my  attention  was  diverted 
by  a  gentle  Up  at  the  door,  and  ere  I  could  well  answer,  it 
swung  slowly  back  on  iu  hinges,  and  Nancy  stood  before 
me,  with  a  lamp  iu  one  hand,  and  a  lai'ge  case-knife  in  the 
other.  I  thought  she  was  asleep,  for  her  eyes,  though  wide 
open,  were  fixed  ;  and  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  sub- 
dued  and  broken,  exactly  like  one  who  talks  in  his  slum- 
bers. Something,  howeter,  may  be  attributed  to  the  excit- 
ed state  of  my  fency. 

"  I  must  pass  through  your  window,  it  opens  upon  the 
lawn.— for  the  front  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  taken  away 
by  the  Lieutenant,  who  is  out  at  sea  to-night  on  the  watch 
for  smugglers.*^ 

As  she  muttered  this  indistinctly,  she  glided  across  the 
room  to  the  window,  and,  undoing  the  button  that  held  it, 
walked  slowly  out.  Still  impressed  with  the  idea  of  her 
being  asleep,  I  made  no  opposition,  fearing  that  she  might 
be  seriously  affected  in  health  or  mind  by  any  sudden  at- 
tempt to  wake  her.  At  the  same  time  1  resolved  not  to 
lose  sight  of  her  lest  she  should  come  into  peril  from  the 
cliffiB  or  the  dykes,  and  accordingly  I  followed  her  steps  at 
a  short  distance  till  we  came  to  the  public  house.  Late  as 
the  hoiir  was,  the  pepple  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  for  lights 
were  shining  through  the  kitchen  window,  and  from  the 
room  immediately  over  it  came  the  glimmer  of  a  solitary 
iMDp  that  stood  on  a  table  by  the  casement.  Hitherto  Nan. 
oy  had  gone  on  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  my  pre- 
sence, which  had  served  to  confirm  me  in  the  idea  that  she 
walked   in  her  sleep, — ^but   now  she  turned  round  upon 

<*  The  Lieutenant^s  wife  told  me  truly ;  he  is  here :  but 
not  a  word ;  follow  me  softly, — as  though  you  feared  to 
wake  the  dead.** 

I  saw  now  that  she  was  really  awake,  and  my  first  im- 
pulse was  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  take  her  back. 
And  yet  to  what  purpose  ?  If  her  madness  should  grow 
violent,  I  could  always  overpower  her,  and  at  any  rate,  we 
were  going  to,  and  not  from,  assistance.  I  did,  therefore, 
as  she  bade  me,  and  followed  her  in  silence^  while  she  went 
cautiously  up  to  the  window,  and  having  examined  what 
was  passing  within  with  all  the  deliberate  cunning  of  a 
maniac,  then  gently  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door,  which 
opened  into  a  narrow  brick  passage  to  the  left  of  the  kit- 
chen.  At  the  end  of  it  was  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  and 
these  led  us  into  the  room  where  I  had  before  observed  the 
lamp  was  burning ;  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  was  a 
plain  deal  coffin  on  tressels,  in  which  lay  the  corpse  of  poor 
Harry,  all  but  the  feee  covered  over  with  a  dirty  table- 
doth.  I  now  saw  plainly  that  the  peasants  had  held  their 
watch  below  from  pnre  feaf  of  being  in  the  same  room  with 
the  dead,  and  a  state  of  partial  intoxication  might  account 
•  for  their  having  left  the  door  open ;  but  to  what  purpose 
was  this  visit  of  Nancy*s  ?  She  did  not  long  leave  me  in 
oonbt* 

*^  Now,  Mr.  Seymour ;  you  call  yourself  my  fether*i 
friend;  you  hare  eaten  of  his  bread;  will  you  see  him 
hmng  Uke  a  thief  on  a  gibbet  ?** 

The  itrangenets  of  thii  appeal  startled  me  so  that  I 


knew  not  well  what  to  answer.     She  repeated  tbe  qneitisf 
while  her  eyes  flashed  fire. 

^  Will  you  see  him  hung  ? — ^hung  ? — ^hoag  ? — ^You  ■»- 
derstand  that  word,  I  suppose.** 
'*  My  dear  Nancy**— 

*<  By  God*8  light,  coward,  I  have  a  mind  to  put  tkia 
knife  into  you.  Dou*t  you  see  he  is  their  priaoncr^^iT 
chains  ?  and  to-morrow  he  will  be  tried  and  hung.  Yes^ 
my  poor  father  will  be  hung.** 

And  in  her  changing  mood  she  wept  and  sobbed  like  sa 
infant ;  this,  however,  did  not  last  long — 

«  But  they  shall  not— no,  they  shall  not  I  Hcrv^  take 
this  knife ;  plunge  it  into  him,  that  they  may  not  take 
him  alive.  *Tis  a  hard  task  for  a  daughter,  aad  unce  jom 
are  here,  take  it  and  stab  him  as  he  sleeps ;  mind  yoa  d* 
not  wake  him  though  ;  stab  home — no  hal£-work — Im—o 
to  the  heart ;  you  know  where  it  is ;  here — hare.** 

She  placed  my  hand  upon  her  heart  as  if  to  bImv  me 
where  to  strike.     I  drew  beck  shuddering. 

'<  Coward !  but  you  shall  do  it ;  it  is  a  task  oijaaromm 
seeking ;  you  came  here  of  your  own  free  will ;  I  did  no* 
ask  you  to  follow  me,  and  you  shall  do  it. 

I  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do,  and  for  a  moment  tboyght 
of  flinging  myself  upon  her  to  force  away  the  knifoy  whesi  I 
heard  a  scuflle  below.  A  few  blows  were  excbangcdy* 
single  pistol-shot  discharged,  and  immediately  alter  waa  tha 
tramp  of  feet  upon  the  stairs.  Nancy  uttered  a  load 
shrieks 
«  They  are  here  T* 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than  she  rushed  up  (• 
the  coffin,  and  ere  I  could  prevent  her,  plunged  the  kaifo^ 
twice  or  thrice  into  the  dead  body.  In  the  same  instant  tbe 
room  was  filled  with  smugglers,  headed  by  young  Wood- 
riff,  who  was  astonished,  as  well  he  might  be,  at  Um  c^ra* 
ordinary  scene  before  him. 

"  Mr.  Seymour ! — Nance  too  1 — Poor  girl  I— But  we  liaTe 
no  time  for  talking,  so  all  hands  to  work  and  help  bear  off 
the  old  man  to  the  boat^we*ll  soon  have  him  in  fifty  &- 
thoms  of  water  out  of  the  reach  of  these  b        d  harpiea.** 

^  My  father! — You  shall  not  take  my  father  fiooa  mmV 
shrieked  the  poor  maniac. 

«  Be  quiet,  Nauce  t — Gently,  lads,  down  the  stair-caae — 
look  to  our  Nance,  Mr.  Seymour : — gently,  lads— Fd  aooncr 
knock  twenty  living  men  on  the  he^  thmi  hear  one  blow 
given  to  a  dead  one.** 

So  saying,  and  having  again  briefly  entreated  my  care  of 
his  sister,  he  followed  the  corpse  out,  while  the  unfortunate 
maniac,  quite  contrary  to  my  expectations,  made  no  &rtbeT 
opposition.  She  leant  for  a  time  against  Uie  window  with. 
out  speaking  a  word,  and,  when  I  tried  to  persuade  ber  to 
return,  very  calmly  replied,  **  With  all  my  heart.  To  what 
purpose  should  I  stay  here  since  they  have  taken  my  father 
from  me  ?  Thcy*ll  hang  him  now,  and  I  dannot  help  it.** 
*'  My  poor  girl,  your  father  is  dead.** 
Nancy  smiled  contemptuously,  and,  passing  her  hand 
across  her  brow  as  if  exhausted,  said,  *<  I  am  ready  to  faint ; 
will  you  behind  enough  to  fetch  me  a  glass  of  water.** 

She  did,  indeed,  seem  ready  to  drop,  and  I  went  down 
into  the  kitchen  to  fetcl^  the  water.  Seven  or  eight  smug- ^ 
glers  were  there  keeping  watch  over  the  peasants,  and  the  ' 
sentinel,  mistaking  me  for  an  enemy,  levelled  his  pistol  at 
my  head ;  but  the  priming  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  before 
he  could  repeat  the  attack,  an  old  man,  who  had  often  seen 
me  with  Frank,  stepped  between  us  just  in  time  to  save  mt 
by  his  explanation. 

Upon  telling  him  my  purpose  he  directed  me  to  die  well 
in  the  yard,  at  the  same  time  putting  a  lantern  into  my 
hand  with  a  caution  to  «  look  to  the  rotting  tackling,** — 
a  caution  that  was  not  given  without  good  reason,  for  the 
wood<^work  round  the  well  was  so  decayed  that  it  voald 
scarcely  bear  the  action  of  the  cylinder. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  drawn  up  the  bucket,  and  baa- 
tened  back  to  Nancy  with  a  jug  full  of  the  water.  To  my 
great  surprise  she  was  gone^  and  I  now  saw-^oo  late,  in- 
deed — that  her  request  for  water  was  merely  a  trick  to  get 
rid  of  me,  that  she  might  the  better  escape^  though,  wb^i 
ber  fertbcr  oljeot  in  it  might  be,  I  could  not  possibly  dU 
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▼ine.  It  was  not  lonf ,  howerer,  before  I  learnt  this  too ; 
'far  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  he«v  with  the 
lamp  still  in  her  iiand,  pushing  out  to  sea  in  a  small  skifl^ 
'that  was  half  afloat,  and  held  only  by  a  thin  cable.  How 
she  contrived  to  throw  off  the  rope  I  know  not,  but  she  did 
contriTe  it — ^perhaps  she  had  the  knife  with  her,  and  cut  it. 
Be  this  as  it  nuiy,  she  was  pushing  off  amidst  the  bi'eakers 
«iiat  burst  about  her  most  tremendously,  and  kept  up  a 
moat  violent  surf  for  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
!¥••  not  this  under  the  idea  of  rescuing  her  father  ? 

In  an  instant  I  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  smugglers,  leav- 
ing the  peasants  to  do  their  worst,  hurried  off  with  me  to 
the  beach.  Nancy  was  now  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
•bore  in  the  midst  of  a  Airious  surge,  for  though  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  her,  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  was  visible  every 
BOW  and  then  as  the  boat  rose  upon  the  waters. 

«<  By  6^-4 !  it*s  of  no  use,**  said  the  old  smuggler,  «  No 
skiff  can  get  through  them  breakers." 

«  Well,  but  she  has.** 

^  Not  yet,  maater  sec  the  light*s  gone-»lt*s  all  up  with 
her  now.** 

The  light  had  indeed  gone,  and  not  as  before  to  rise  again 
with  the  rise  of  the  waters.  Minute  after  minute  ela|Med, 
and  still  all  was  dark  upon  the  waves,  and  the  next  morn. 
iBg  the  corpse  of  Nancy  Woodriff  was  found  on  the  sands, 
ahont  half  a  milefhmi  the  place  where  she  had  first  pushed 
off  amid  the  breakers.  G.  S. 


THE   WITCH  DAVCE   OK   THE   BROCKEW. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  and  favourite  tradition  in  Ger. 
many,  called,  Der  HeretUanM  at^fdem  Broeken,  or  «  The 
Witch-dance  on  the  Broeken,**  which  is  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  following  circumstances : — Charlemagne 
had  found  all  his  pious  endeavours  to  convert  the  Saxons 
ineffectual.  The  heathens  retired  before  his  arms  into 
their  woods  and  fortresses,  and,  as  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves  beyond  his  reach,  resumed  their  horrid  rites  and 
devil-worship.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  impieties,  the  Chris- 
tian emperor  stationed  guards  at  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, when  the  season  of  the  heathen  festivals  approached ; 
hut  the  Saxons  eluded  his  soldiers  by  a  very  ingeuioos 
contrivance.  They  arrayed  themselves  in  the  skins  and 
horns  of  beasts,  and  wielding  fire-brands  and  rude  dubs, 
presented  themselves  in  this  terrific  guise  to  the  guards,  who, 
conceiving  them  to  be  so  many  demons,  took  to  flight,  and 
spread  abroad  a  variety  of  appalling  stories  of  the  spirits 
which  haunted  the  Broeken,  and  other  inaccessible  spots. 
The  Marchen  runs  as  follows  ; 

^  Among  the  Harz  mountains  there  is  an  exceeding  lofty 
one^  which  rears  its  head  &r  above  the  rest,  and  over- 
looks all  the  country  fifteen  miles  around.  It  is  called  the 
Broeken ;  but  when  we  talk  of  the  incantations  and  demon 
rites  which  were  performed  here  in  heathen  times,  and  are 
said  to  be  still  practised  by  those  wretches  who  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  Devil,  we  call  it  the  Blocksberg.  Upon 
its  cold  and  barren  summit,  which  glitters  all  over  with  a 
thousand  millions  of  rock-crystals,  the  Devil  holds  an  an- 
nual festival,  on  the  night  between  the  last  day  of  April  and 
the  first  of  May,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Waipurgi's 
night,  to  which  all  the  witches  and  magicians  on  earth  are 
invited.  As  soon  as  midnight  has  tolled,  the  guests  begin 
to  arrive  from  all  quarters,  upon  brooms  and  pitchforks, 
and  giants*  bones,  and  other  strange  steeds ;  and  the  Great 
Devil  himself  brings  along  with  him  not  a  few  to  the  en- 
tertainment. When  all  are  met,  an  immense  bonfire  is 
lighted  up,  and  a  wild  dance  commences ;  after  which  the 
Devil  mounts  the  Devil-pulpit,  and  delivers  a  blasphemous 
harangue,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  supper,  consisting 
wholly  of  sausages,  is  served  up  upon  the  witches  altar. 
The  hag  who  naches  the  scene  last  meets  with  a  dreadful 
punishment,  to  serve,  as  a  warning  to  all  the  rest;  for  after 
a  warm  embrace  from  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  she  is  sud- 
denly torn  in  pieces,  and  her  fiesh  is  scattered  over  the  wit- 
ches* altar.  At  the  first  blush  of  morning  the  whols  assem- 
bly disperses.  The  peasants  dwelling  in  the  neighbour- 
hoiod  of  the  Broeken,  on  the  approach  of  Walpurgi*s  night, 
draw  the  sign  of  three  crotses  on  all  their  doon^  being  firm- 


ly  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  using  this  precaution  they 
can  protect  themselves  from  the  bad  designs  of  the  unholv 
assembly."  . 

EcLirsBs  IN  l8SS.-~In  the  ensuing  vear  there  will  be  five 
eclipses  of  the  two  great  luminsriet,  of  which  one  of  the  tsn 
and  three  of  the  moon  will  be  visible.  Tb«  fbllonring  are  the 
periods  at  which  it  is  calculated  the  eclipses  will  take  place  ia 
tWn  latitude.  January  6 — The  moon  will  be  eclip«ed.  partly 
visible  here;  b^innine  of  the  eclipse,  thirty-one  minutes  past 
six  in  the  roornine  ;  end  fifty-two  minutes  past  eight  January 
20 — The  sun  will  be  eclipsed,  visible  here,  at  forty,  two  minutes 
put  nine  in  the  evening.  July  1 — The  moon  will  be  eclipsed, 
viiiible  here  ;  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  fifty  minutes  past  ten  in 
the  evening ;  end.  six  minutes  past  two  in  the  osorning  of  July 
8.  Juljr  17.— The  sun  will  be  eriipsed,  visible  here;  begin- 
ning of  the  eclipt>e,  fifty  six  minutes  pa»t  four  in  the  morning; 
end,  thirty  one  minutes  psst  six.  December  86. — The  moon 
will  be  totally  eclipsed,  visible  here  ,*  be|inDing  of  the  eclipse» 
thirty-one  minutes  past  seven  in  the  evening;  beginning  of  to- 
tal darkness,  thirty  minutes  past  nine ;  end  of  the  eclipse,  eight 
minutes  past  eleven  in  the  evening. 

VERSES  FOR  TUB  VOUWO, 

We  extract  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Leigh  Huni 
(just  published  by  Moxon)  the  Father*s  reflections  by  th^ 
side  of  Us  slumbering  sick  child. 

TO  T.  L.  H., 

SIX  TEARS  OLD,  DURING  A  SICnTEBS. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  llttie,  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 
Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid, 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 
Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 

The  little  trembling  hand 
That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears. 
These,  these  are  the  things  that  may  demand 
Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  Tve  had,  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly,  midst  my  dear  ones, 
Have  wasted  with  dry  brow ; 
But  when  thy  fingers  press 
And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  becor  the  gentleness, — 
^  The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah,  first-bom  of  thy  mother, 

When  lifo  and  hope  were  new, 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother. 
Thy  sister,  father  too ; 

My  light,  where*er  I  go, 
My  bird,  when  prison-bound,. 
My  hand  in  hand  companion, — no. 
My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 

To  say  «<  He  has  departed**— 

«  His  voice** — **  his  face**-.ii  gone ; 
To  foel  impatient-hearted, 
Yet  foel  we  must  bear  on ; 
Ah,  I  comld  not  endure 
To  whisper  of  such  wo^ 
Unlen  I  fislt  this  sleep  ensure 
ThM  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he*s  fixed,  and  sleeping  t 

This  silence  too  the  while — 
It's  very  hush  and  creeping 
Seem  whispering  us  a  smile : 
Something  divine  and  dim 
Seems  going  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim,         \r^ rrJ /> 
Who  say,  "  We've  finished  hcrcf  ^-'^  ^^ 
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THE  STIRRUP  CUP. 

The  ffMhion  of  compotation  daKribed  ki  the  tezfy  was 
still  occasionally  practised  in  Scotland,  in  my  'foulh.  A 
company,  after  having  taken  loive  of  their  host,  often  went 
to  finish  the  evening  at  the  elachan  or  Tiiiaj^,  iti  ^wonaib 
of  tayem."  Their  entertainer  always  accompanied  them 
to  take  the  stirrup-cup,  which  often  occasioned  a  long  and 
late  reveL 

The  Poculum  Potaiotium  of  the  Taliant  Baron,  his 
hlcssed  Bear,  has  a  prototype  at  the  fine  old  Castle  of  Glam- 
mis,  so  rich  in  memorials  of  ancient  times  ;  it  is  a  massive 
beaker  of  silver,  double  gilt,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a 
lion,  and  holding  about  an  £ngli>h  pint  of  wine.  The 
form  alludes  to  the  family  name  of  Strethmore,  which  if 
Lyon,  and,  when  exhibited,  the  cup  must  necessarily  be 
emptied  to  the  EarVs  health.  The  author  ought  perhaps 
to  be  ashamed  of  recording  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of 
swallowing  the  contents  of  the  Lion  ;  and  the  recollection 
of  the  feat  served  to  suggest  the  story  of  the  Bear  of  Brad- 
wardine.  In  the  family  of  Scott  of  Thirlestane  (not  Thirle- 
Btane  in  the  Forest,  but  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Roxburghshire)  was  long  preserved  a  cup  of  the  same  kind, 
in  the  form  of  a  jack.boot  Each  guest  vras  obliged  to 
empty  this  at  his  departure.  If  the  gueflt*s,name  was  Scott, 
the  necessity  was  doubly  imperative. 

When  the  landlord  of  an  inn  presented  his  guests  with 
deoch  an  doruis,  that  is,  the  drink  at  the  door,  or  the 
Rtirrup-cup,  the  draught  was  not  charged  in  the  reckoning. 
On  this  point  a  learned  Bailie  of  the  town  of  Forfar  pro- 
nounced a  very  sound  judgment. 

A.,  an  Ale-wife  in  Forfar,  had  brewed  her  <'  peck  of 
malt,"  and  set  thfe  liquor  out  of  doors  to  cool ;  the  cow  of 
B.,  a  neighbour  of  A.,  chanced  to  come  by,  and  seeing  the 
good  beverage,  was  allured  to  taste  it,  and  finally  to  drink 
it  up.  When  A.  can:e  to  take  in  her  liquor,  she  found  her 
tub  empty,  and  from  the  cow*s  staggering  and  staring,  so 
as  to  betray  her  intemperance,  she  easily  divined  the  mode 
in  which  her  '<  browst**  had  disappeared.  To  take  ven- 
geance on  Crummie*s  ribs  >vith  a  stick,  utis  her  first  efibrt. 
The  roaring  of  the  cow  brought  B.,  her  master,  who  re- 
monitrated  with  his  angry  neighbour,  and  received  in  reply 
a  demand  for  the  value  of  the  ale  which  Crununie  had 
drunk  up.  B.  refused  payment,  and  was  conveyed  before 
C,  the  Bailie,  or  sitting  Magistrate.  He  heard  the  case 
patiently ;  and  then  demanded  of  the  plaintiff  A.,  whether 
the  cow  had  sat  down  to  her  potation,  or  taken  it  standing. 
The  plaintiff  answered,  she  had  not  seen  the  deed  commit- 
ted, but  she  supposed  the  cow  drank  the  ale  while  standing 
on  her  feet ;  adding,  that  had  she  been  near,  she  would 
have  made  her  use  them  to  some  purpose^  The  Bailie,  on 
this  admission,  solemnly  adjudged  the  cow*8  drink  to  be 
deoch  an  doruU — a  stirrup-cup,  for  which  no  charges  could 
be  made,  without  violating  this  ancient  hospitality  of  Soot- 
land — Sir  Waiter  ScolL 


SCRAPS. 

Oriffinal  and  Seleciedt 


Matekkal  Affectjox. — I  observed  the  motions  of  a 
young  female,  among  the  shrubs,  where  grief  and  sorrow  re- 
tire to  uninterrupted  solitude.  She  was  a  wife  and  had  lost 
her  first-bom.  With  what  care  did  she  replace  the  old  and 
fsded  fiowers  with  fresh  ones.  How  lightly  did  she  press 
her  foot  on  the  spade,  which  she  feared  to  make  enter  too 
deeply  into  the  soil.  With  what  care  did  she  use  the  contents 
of  a  small  watering-pot,  which  she  took  fhkm  behind  a  yew 
tree ;  and  how  lovely,  yet  how  melancholy,  her  smile  at  the 
first  shoots  of  verdure.  It  was  a  smile  portraying  the  deep 
pathos  of  maternal  affection.  Three  feet  of  soil  seemed  not 
to  conceal  from  her  the  face  of  her  son.  She  appeared  to 
look  upon  him,  and  hung  over  his  tomb  as  if  it  were  his 
cradle.  Tender  mother  I  thy  babe  is  asleep,  thou  smilest 
upon  him,  and  fearest  to  awaken  him.  A  stranger  to  every, 
thing  around  her,  and  her  attention  absorbed  by  fond  rpcoi- 
lections,  she  heard  not  the  bustle  of  the  rich  man's  funeral. 
Every  one  else  ran  to  witness  this  pomp ;  and  each,  to 
•ave  himself  trouble,  climbed  over  the  graves  in  bis  way, 
sullied  with  his  fbotsteps  the  white  gnve-stones,  and  made 


tlM  slight  black  rails,  which  fisrm  but  a  fMle  maipftit  m 
the  sepuUtes,  besd  undii'  fafai  wsigbt.  Tha  very  ^«now 
who,  lut  on  instant  b^re,  had,  with  religioas  cans, 
adorned  the  tomb  of  a  rel«tiv«  or  friend,  tram^M,  vitltfat 
I^y,  upon  the  fVsshly  tttmed  flower-bordera  which  filtsl 
piety  had  not  yet  the  courage  to  surround  witfa  ndlivfs,  m 
threw  down  the  garlands  of  white  flowen  which  auiwMwnt 
ed  the  monumental  inacriptions  or  adorned  the  grares.  Ss 
true  is  It,  that  even  the  cypress  of  the  tomb  is  sacred  for 
him  only  by  whom  it  is  planted.  This  heedless  profeaatzm 
is  renewed  each  time  that  a  bier  is  attended  to  the  last  plaes 
of  its  deposit  by  solemn  and  ostentations  pomp. — Cemeiierw 
du  Pere  la  Chaise  in  Le  Livre  de  CenUet-Un. 

Mektal  Physic I  look  to  tranquillity  of  mhid  and 

patience  to  contribute  as  much  as  anything  whatever  to  tht 
curing  diseases.  On  tlds  principle  I  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  animals  not  labouring  under  iUncss  ss  Isii;; 
as  human  beings.  Brutes  do  not  think  so  much  as  ire,  asr 
vex  themselves  about  futurity ;  but  Midn!re  their  maladiei 
without  reflecting  on  them,  and  recover  from  them  by  the 
sole  means  of  temperance  and  rapose. — Sorbiere,  aa  esu- 
nent  French  physician. 

Statistics  or  Smokiko. — The  propensity  of  smoktoe  is 
declared  by  the  physicians  to  be  actually  one  of  the  most  eflkimt 
causes  of  the  German  tendency  to  dtnesses  of  the  lung*.  la 
point  of  expense,  iti*  waste  is  enormous.  la  Hamborf  aloae^ 
&0,000  boxes  of  cigars  have  been  cnnsumed  in  a  year ;  each  bcx 
coating  about  L.8  sterling,  L,  150,000  puffed  into  the  air  *  And 
it  is  to  be  rrmembrred,  that  even  this  is  bat  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense ;  the  cigar  adorning  the  lip  only  of  the  better  orderVf  aad 
even  among  those,  only  of  the  voong ;  the  matare  generally  ab- 
juring this  smsli  vanity,  and  blowing  away  with  the  mighty 
meer^Bhaum  of  their  ancestors.  This  pttg^,  like  the  Ef^jpiitm 
plague  of  frogs,  i«  felt  every  where  and  in  every  thing.  Is  poi- 
sons the  streets,  the  dulM,  and  the  cofiee-hooaea ;  fnroit«re» 
cfothes,  equipage,  and  perwn,  are  redolent  of  the  abominatioa.  It 
makei  even  the  dulneM  of  the  newapaper  doubly  narcotic  ;  the 
napkin  on  the  table  tells  inatantlv  that  native  h^nda  have  beca 
over  it ;  every  eatable  and  drinkable,  all  that  can  be  seen,  feltf 
heard,  or  nndemtood,  is  aaturated  with  tobacco  ;  the  vrry  air 
we  breathe  is  but  a  conveyance  for  this  poison  into  the  laogs; 
and  every  man.  woman,  and  child,  rapidly  acquires  the  ocmb- 
plexion  of  a  boiled  chicken.  From  the  hour  of  their  wakiag^  if 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  can  ever  be  said  to  awake  at  all» 
to  the  hour  of  their  lyini;  down,  which  in  innumerable  ioataoces 
the  peasantry  do  in  their  dotbea,  the  pipe  is  never  out  of  thvtr 
mouths ;  one  mighty  fumigation  reigns,  sad  humao  aatore  ii 
smoke-dried  by  tens  of  thoutanda  of  Muare  miles.  But  if  it  be 
a  crime  to  ahorten  life,  or  extinguiah  tarultiea,  the  aothontv  of 
the  chief  German  phjrsiologiats  chargea  thia  costom  with  aflrct- 
iog  both  in  a  very  remaikable  degree.  They  compote^  that  sf 
twenty  deatha  of  men  between  eighteen  and  thirty  five,  t«B  ori- 
ginate in  the  waate  of  the  conatitotinn  by  amoking.  The  ooi- 
veraal  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  malcea  the  Germana  Mr  «ap- 
ceUanee  a  apectaoled  nation,  is  probably  attributed,  to  the  sasv 
cau«e  of  eeneral  neryoua  debility.  Tobacco  burns  out  their 
blood,  their  tt^th.  their  eyes,and  their  braina;  taming  their  !«•& 
into  inummiea.  and  their  minda  into  metaphytica. — Jotimal  t£ 
Defence  of  Hamhxtrgh, 
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January  taken  its  name  from  Janus,  the  double' 
faced  gate-keeper  of  the  gods^  and  the  presider 
over  the  Temple  of  Peace.  It  is  the  coldest 
month*  of  the  natural^  and  should  be  the  wamw 
est  of  the  social  year.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  may  be  the  cause  that  impels  man,  bird, 
and  beast,  to  a  closer  intimacy  in  their  common 
defence.  In  our  own  country,  January  is  more  the 
prescribed  time  of  festivity  than  the  quiet  fire-side 
months  which  precede  it.  The  fine,  clear,  bracing 
weather  makes  this  a  time  of  keen  enjoyment  to 
tbe  pedestrian,  and  healthfully.minded  lover  of 
nature.  It  is  also  the  very  heyday  of  gre^rious 
and  robust  games  and  sports ;— cricket  and  its 
Highland  cousin,  the  shinny,  curling,  skaiting,  and 
sliding,  lead  to  the  prescribed  ''  Beef  and  Greens," 
the  whisky-toddy,  glees,  catches,  merry  clinches, 
and  filched  Joe  Millers  of  the  evening.  The  fineness 
of  the  weather  leads  the  ladies  abroad,  wrapt  in  red 
shawls  and  furs,  to  witness  sports  in  which,  while 
the  grey-haired  sire  launches  his  last  curling  stone, 
the  urchin  tempts  his  first  fall  on  a  span-long  slide. 
Pleasant  tea-drinking  finnale  parties  are  now  bur. 
riedl)r  arranged  on  the  ice  ;  and  the  ladies  left  to 
themselves,  quadrille  with  each  other,  and  regale 
on  the  chicken  and  jellies,  and  the  cake  and  bun, 
the  relics  of  the  late  solemn,  highj,  annual  festivals. 
These  are  but  a  handful  of  the  pleasures  of  Janu- 
ary, which,  with  other  riches,  brought  us  a  new 
Waverley  novel,  for  so  m^ny  years,  that  we  can 
scarcely  yet  submit  with  patience  to  the  privation. 
There  is  no  season  more  suitable  for  long  forenoon 
walks,  or  in  which  young  people  will  see  more,  or 
find  more  to  c^eme  in  the  country.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  acquaintance  in  fields  and  woods,  by 
pools  and  streams,  with  the  birds  of  passage,  and 
water-fowl,  and  the  little  trooping  birds  that  con. 
gregate  till  the  few  genial  days  usual  with  us  in 
early  February  again  disperse  them.  Even  the 
birds  that  never  leave  us  are  now  gathered  in 
flocks ;  the  chaffinches  and  linnets,  as  well  as 
the  field-fares,  starlings,  and  cushats.  Besides 
ewiUy  teal,  and  other  wild  ducks,  one  now  sees 
around  pools  the  herons  and  aquatic  birds,  driven 
Arom  the  frozen  well-heads  in  the  upland  marshes 

•  B7aMrl«orobMrvatloiulthMbeenaioertaiiMd,th«tooth«ave. 
»!«•,  tb«  ttUeM  day  or  the  year  b  the  1)M)  of  January,  or  New  Year't 


by  the  severity  of  the  frost.  The  wag.  tails,  the 
wrens,  the  red-breast,  and  often  the  king-fisher, 
and  all  the  little  mute  song-birds  are  flying 
about  in  every  direction  in  search  of  food, 
through  the  short  sun-shine  of  the  winter's 
day.  Birds  in  cages  are  now  coming  into  song  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  throstle'g 
note  may  occasionally  be  heard.  But  the  out-door 
glory  of  January  is  the  Frost,  whose  silent  brea- 
things, even  in  a  single  night,  change  our  English 
or  Scottish  neighbourhood  to  Lapland  or  Bussia. 
What  beautiful,  though  fantastic  and  grotesque 
creations  !  wilder  and  more  lovely  in  their  jew.. 
^ed  splendour  than  all  the  wonders  of  eastern 
enchantment — "  pearly  drops  "  and  '*  silver  plu- 
mage, "  of  which  it  is  the  pride  of  art  to  make,  but 
the  faintedt  imitation.  How  resplendent  a  small 
glade,  rich  in  tall  and  straggling  plants,  when 
struck  with  frost  f  But  even  the  commonest  field 
or  hedge-row,  waxes  gorgeous  in  its  winter  jew- 
ellery. The  gemmed,  flexile  sprays  of  a  single 
stalk  of  rye-grass,  seem  to  taste,  undebased  by 
sordid  associations,  worth  a  prince's  ransom. 


FROST. 

The  Frcwt  looked  Ibrth,  one  sitll  clear  nifrht, 
And  he  said,  <*  Now  I  shaU  be  out  of  8i«:ht. 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  bei^t,  - 

In  silence  Til  take  my  way ; 
I  wiU  not  g:o  on  like  that  blustering  train, 
The  wind  and  the  snow— the  hall  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  sud  noise  in  vain, 

But  ru  be  as  busy  as  tbey.** 
Then  he  went  to  the  mountain  and  powdered  its  crest. 
He  climbed  up  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  orer  the  breast 

Of  the  quirering  lake  he  spread 
A  ooai  of  mail,  that  it  could  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear. 
That  he  hung  on  ita  margin  far  and  near. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  bead. 
He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept, 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  bo  stepped, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things.     Theie  were  flowers  and  trees, 
There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of  bees — 
There  were  cities*  thrones,  temples,  and  towers !  and 


All  pictured  in  silver  sheen  I 


This  is  but  the  bright  view  of  the  heart  of  win- 
ter, a  season  which  aggravates  every  misery  of 
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the  wret«lhed ;  and^  by  the  oewation  ef  naaay  kinds 
of  labour^  becomes  a  periodical  tune  of  distress  in 
meit  European  oountriee^  and^  most  of  all^  in  our 
owiK  And  ought  this  to  be  ?  It  seems  a  law  of 
nature  in  these  northern  climes  that  all  land  ani^ 
tnaU  should  in  wintar  herd  and  congBegate  lor 
mutual  aid^  and  tho  mitigation  of  eommon  hard. 
iMp.  The  birds  fly  in  flocks,  and  strange  kinds 
mingle.  The  very  wolves  prowl  in  bands.  Among 
civilized  men  only,  there  seems  no  ideaof  combin.. 
ation  to  ward  off  evil.  Well  may  the  poor  of 
-wealthy  oountries  envy  the  di»raant  animals  their 
anug  winter  habitations,  and  stores  of  provisions. 
The  wise  man  in  the  fable  became  a  phiksoj^r 
irom  observing  and  following  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals; and  that  would  be  a  foolish  squirrel  or 
marmot,  which  did  not  store  nuts  in  a  plentiful 
autumn,  or  make  hay  when  the  sun  shone,  (as 
^marmots  literally  do,)  and  thus  provide  for  itself 
'and  those  of  its  household.  But  the  sun  of  labour 
has  been  chill,  and  its  fruits  scanty  of  late  years 
in  this  land  ;  and  though  kindness,  consideration, 
charity,  almjs,  are  all  sorry  substitutes  for  what 
should  be  the  rewards  of  independent  labour,  and 
the  accumulations  of  industry,  they  are  at  this 
season  to  be  encouraged,  and  even  enjoined  as 
duties,  by  every  sanction  which  gives  man  a 
claim  on  man.  He  must  have  a  hard  heart,  an 
imperfeot  sense  of  justice,  or  a  dull  imagination, 
who  can  at  this  time  of  the  year  sit  down  night 
after  night  in  tlie  glow  of  a  good  fire,  without 
once  thinking  of  the  suffering  of  tens  of  thou, 
sands  of  his  deaerving  fellow^creatures,  from 
pinching  cold  alone ;  and  that  i&  but  one  evil  of 
those  that  go  in  clusters.  Let  one,  in  these  in. 
tensely  oold  nights,  conceive  the  alternative  men- 
tally debated  by  many  a  poor  mother,  of  laying  out 
her  last  few  pence  on  coals  or  on  potatoes ;  pro- 
bably ending  in  dividing  the  fractions  of  her 
purse  into  Uie  lowest  possible  values  by  which 
comforts  may  be  purchased,  in  a  land  where  coin- 
ed money  is  in  use.  Such  difficulties  are,  we  fear, 
of  more  frequent  occiurence  than  those  by  which 
they  are  neighboured,— of  whether  the  lady  shall 
give  the  preference  to  the  opera-house  or  the 
private  party,  or  go  to  both— -and  whether  she 
shall  wear,  in  this  oold  weather,  her  velvet  robes, 
or  those  of  French  silk.  There  is  something — ^there 
is  much,  radicaUy,  inhumanly,  sinfully  wrong  in  a 
social  system  which  we  dare  to  call  Christian,  and 
which  we  pretend  is  rooted  in  and  buttressed  by 
Christian  Institutions. 


BOOKS  OF  THB  MOUTH. 

BOOnV  COXIC  AKHTTAL 

CommenoM  with  a  oondcal  preface,  in  which  the  author 
denies  his  comic  decease,  which  was  more  than  insinuated 
by  Miss  Sheridan.  *<  The  lady,**  he  says, «  must  be  content 
*  to  live  and  let  live  ;*  those  who  have  persisted  ia  throw- 
ing  the  pall  omer  me  have  neither  gained  their  end  nor 
wrifw."  The  cuts,  though  some  o  f  them  are  ezceedinj^Iy 
ikver,  are,  as  a  whole,  Inftrior  to  those  of  Miss  Sheridan*s 
Com^  QffMng^^^JQxt  literary  contents  better.    Among  the 


most  aanisuig  of  dMi  artMen  Is  Ok  feUoiyiag  lettar  fnm 
aastOsr  f^rli/s  m  VanlHsmen's  Atmd$o  Afofy^  4tf  I^a. 
45»  MaimtSirssl^  Ofmttmur  Sqwmt, 

Debs  Maby, 

littri  did  I  Think  yvtn  I  hadv«rtls«d  in  tfe 
Thuite*  another  PMcs  b#  tMMtoC  Wwi  fit  ▼»&  Defaeal 
Land.  But  so  It  his,  and  hear  I  am  among  Kaxigasoase^ 
and  Savidges,  and  other  ForriBers.  But  goremieBt  «Ai^ 
ing  to  ynng  wtmhi  to  ted  them  vltfles,  and  drink,  ttl 
doae,  and  husbands,  was  turms  not  to  be  aneased  av  8s  i 
rite  to  the  Outlandish  SeckertaJfy,  and  he  was  so  Ubd  as 
grant 

Wen  this  coma  to  hand,  g»  to  Ne^  29  PioipenHl  Pfake, 
And  Miad  and  go  beitwext  Six  and  Serin,  For  your  ovi 
sake;  cos  Am  tk^  MaBMaHy*s  having  diner.  Give  my 
keind  love  to  betty  Housmad,  and  say  I  am  aaf  of  my  gm^ 
ney  to  forHn  Parts,  and  I  hope  master  as  never  Bflst  tfe 
wfaifl^  and  brot  tkcm  Into  trubble  on  My  aeount.  But  I 
did  not  like  to  leav  for  ^er  and  ever  without  tretllng  my 
Frends  and  ftller  servents,  and  drinking  to  all  tliere  tur- 
wells.  In  my  Plury,  wen  the  bell  rang,  I  forgot  to  take 
My  own  Key  out  of  mysis  Tekaddy,  but  I  hope  som  waa 
had  the  thought,  and  it  is  good  hands,  but  shall  be  oUegcd 
to  no.  Lickwise,  thro  my  Lowness  of  Sperrits^  my  lox  of 
Hares  quit  went  out  of  my  Hed  as  was  prondat  to  be  ghr 
to  Gorge,  and  William,  and  the  too  Pootmen  at  the  Nest 
dores.  Bnt  I  hope  and  trust  beity  pacified  *em  with  lox  of 
her  hone,  as  begd  to  be  dune  wen  I  rite  fitwn  dorer.  0 
Mary !  wen  I  first  s^  the  dover  wite  cllfls  ont  of  site, 
wat  with  Squeemlshness,  and  Felings,  I  all  moat  fvpentid 
givin  England  warning,  And  had  douts  if  I  was  goin  to 
better  myself.  But  the  Stewerd  was  verry  kind,  tbo*  I 
could  make  him  no  ivturns,  xcept  by  Dusting  the  Ship  ibr 
him,  and  helpln  to  Wash  up  his  di8hie&  Tber  was  90 
moor  young  wimmin  of  us,  and,  By  way  of  passing  oar 
tim,  We  agreed  to  tell  our  Histris  of  our  selves,  taken  by 
turns.  But  they  all  turned  out,  Alick  I  we  had  all  Hit  on 
account  of  Testacious  masters,  and  CrUstacioua  missises, 
and  becos  the  wurks  was  too  much  for  our  strentks,  bat 
betwixt  us  the  reel  truths  was  beeing  Flirted  wltb^  and 
unprommist  by  Perfidious  Tung  Men.  With  ifidi  ex- 
impls  beibr  there  Minds,  I  wonder  sum  off  them  was 
unprudent  ennif  to  listen  to  Salers^  whom  are  covered 
with  Pitch,  bnt  fkmus  for  not  stiking  to  there  Words. 
Has  for  mee,  the  Mate  chos  to  be  verry  Pardekkr 
wan  nite^  Setting  on  a  Skane  of  Bops,  but  f  giv  him 
his  Anser,  and  lucky  I  did,  for  Am  infourmed  he  has  G«t 
too  more  Marred  wives  in  a  state  of  Biggamy  ThanV 
Goodness  wan  can  marry  in  New  Wivlds  without  iaate% 
Since  I  have  bean  in  my  Present  Sitiation,  I  have  had  be? 
tween  too  and  three  hoffers  for  My  hands,  and  expex  them 
every  Day  to  go  to  fist-cuffs  about  Me.  This  la  somthing 
lick  treetin  wimmia  as  Wimmin  ougt  to  bt  tteetid*  Nun 
of  your  sarsy  Buchers  and  Backers  here  as  brakes  promlns 
like  pie-crusty  wen  it  is  made  Lite  and  shivvry.  And  then 
la£b  in  your  foce,  and  says  they  can  have  any  Gal  romidae 
Square.  1  don*t  menshun  names,  but  Eddard  as  drives  His 
Fancy  bred,  will  no  wat  I  mean.  As  soon  at  ever  die 
Botes  rode  to  Land,  I  don*t  agrivate  the  truth  to  say  tbiir 
was  half-a-duzzin  Bows  a-peace  to  Hand  us  out  to  shosi^ 
and  sum  go  ao  Far  as  say  they  was  offered  to  thro*  Specks 
ing  Tmmpits  afore  they  left  the  Shipdde.  Be  tti%l  as  i$ 
May  or  may  Not,  I  am  tould  We  midd  a  very  prtMf  riH^ 
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«11  WMkiBf  too  mkI  too  in  eup  bridle  wit«  gotmriisy  with 
^ke  Uakm  Jadtt  afim  w,  to  Pa^  kianbel  Respex  to  HonMl 
Arther,  who  behai^ed  Tarry  jantiananny,  md  OoaiplamMit- 
id  OS  OB  onr  Hantome  apeartncafl^  and  Paj4it«ly  ted  he 
wiiht  ua  All  in  tha  Uaitod  Staiei.  SorfiMto  mite  live  Long 
annffio  I^asaoo  without  BaiftgiiGh^raaaa«fDifllinkdraiw 
Wow  aay  boae  Part,  cimuakif  aaMBfr  Straa^sn)  and  Pif  in 
Voikm,  pn^aace  DdcktaCad  aof  t«  be  aakt  ant.  At  the 
marry  lurat  oamming  1%  howswiuiiaTer,  All  m  aetlid,  and 
the  Match  ia  apmvtd  oi  by  Komel  Aither  and  the  BnghU 
iah  goircrment,  \f4to  m  agr^d  to  glv  ma  awayv  Theau  wat 
i  call  honnen^  as  we  usid  to  aay  at  wist  •  «  • 
or  caone  yoa  and  betty  will  zpeot  me  to  indulge  in  Per. 
aonaliti«fl  about  my  intendid,  to  tell  yew  wat  he  ia  lick.  He 
iaDOl  at  AUlkkfiddaadas-drlFtlw  Fancy  bred,  and  No- 
boddy  dee.  Yew  Ko  I  wood  aend  yew  hia  piotar,  Dun  by 
bimaak^  only  it  ia  no  mora  like  him  than  Chork  iato 
In  apite  of  the  ahof  t  tim  for  hat  tm  laka  ahoota,  I 
ha  ia  Terry  Paanooet.  Aa  to  hia  temper,  I 
0an*t  speck  Aa  yet,  as  I  have  not  tride  it.  O  nary  1  Hiel 
Ad  I  think  too  Month  ago  of  seadin  yew  Brid  Cake  and 
Weddin  Atfera.  Wen  I  say  this^  I  am  only  FIggering  fa 
speach,  for  yew  Mast  Not  look  for  sich  things  from  this 
Part  of  the  wnrld.  I  don't  mean  thia  by  way  of  diacur- 
ridgment ;  Wat  I  mean  to  Say  is  this,  If  so  be  as  Young 
Whnmin  preftrt  a  state  of  Silly  Besay,  they  had  Better  re- 
mane  ware  they  was  Bom;  bat  aa  &r  as  Red  down  rite 
Conrting^  and  na  nonseaae  is  oonoaniad,  this  ia  the  Plaice 
for  my  Miaoy.  A  Gal  haa  only  to  eam  out  hear,  and  dielrs 
iliiBiaaii  wiU  jump  at  her  Bk  Caa  al  Owabatia.  Itwillbea 
vealkMnssatosay  aanmtah  toHaanakatdS^asd  Heater 
BnMm,  and  Peggy  OUield^  iaUtpa««ickkr  poor  Charlotte. 
Tktf  naadn*t  ¥mm  aboat  being  Plana^  for  yo«  may  tell 
tbanaiD  ihia  Land  Pacea  don*t  make  atambUn  btox,  and  if 
tlie  Hole  caigo  waa  aa  uggly  aa  ai%  Lota  wood  git  mar  • 
lifld. 

COtJNT  PEC0Ii1O*f  ESaiDCICCS  IK  B3f«LAKD. 

TsB  7«oft  or  ▲  Gkjiman  Pxikcb  set  the  foahiaii  of 
thia  kind  •(  books.  Count  Feoohto,  aa  Italian  political 
exile,  ia  a  T«vy  difleiaat  man,  and  for  inforior  writer  and 
obaanrer;  but  to  atone  for  this,  be  ia  a  «ni#  aiafi.  His 
bhHideia,  whkh  ace  muneaans,  fonn  the  aiost  amvahig  part 
Qi  Ms  tmvels,  and  iImw  ua  the  miatahas  to  which  aU  tra- 
T«Uaaa  aia  liable,  Bogliah  aa  weU  as  Italiaa.  Soase  of  his 
ingonsxir  awpriaea  ave  net  tery  craditable  to  the  state  of 
asanaera  and  morals  In  hia  native  state  of  Piadmont^  The 
Comt  la  the  aaoat  Uaad  and  oavrtaans  of  tmfaUews.  He 
naaar  wtmetm  to  expatkiting  on  the  beauty  of  ti^e  ladies,  the 
horaai,  tiM  the  ehiUbwi  of  Bagland.  The  fonnen*  dangh- 
ten.i&da  Bke  the  flwnaels  of  old  romance  the  todiea are 
nmAj  drwssd  when  they  do  not  expeot  corapaxpr-Athers 
naatr  qnairal  with  their  sons,  and  babies  neveaf^cry,  nor 
ahlMsan  otar^eat  themaelTea,  <*  Cawper  aaw  ere^  thing  of 
the  ealaar  of  roass,  and  Crabbeerery  thing  witk  a  jauadtoed 
eyxfe*  The  Count,  howerer,  intended  to  be  lesi  aniramal 
hi  hia  paalM^  and  meant  to  hare  deroted  a  chapter  **  to 
*a*atennlly.liytosrical,  to  the  tynate  of  fomiUea,  and  to 
those  aMthevB  who,  anxians  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  aspire 
only  to  gat  their  danghtan  oaoa  folrly  manrted,  whoever 
the  hnabaad,  whetksr  aa  idiot,  a  baboon,  or  a.  wombat 
BljialtoM  bathanAectad,<^andrresoIved  toleteveryaiaa 
Itoa  la  hto  oar*  way.*  Tlia  Connt  waa  astonished  to  find 
ito3«tlMI«Mdkaflih«,iMlhteBngUmd.    «ThaEngUsfa 


htdies,**  he  says^  ^  are  hnpriaoned  in  stays,,  and  in,  stays  su 
stiff  that  to  embrace  them  is  lihe  embfaclug  aa  oak.  They 
stand  as  bolt  upright  in  this  cnirass,  as  our  nralberry^trees 
with  wooden  fences  put  round  them  when  they  are  still 
tender.  This  cuirass  renders  them  as  stiff  and  unbending 
as  a  hedge«8take»  while  our  ladies  are  soft  and  flexible  as  a 
silken  cord.*'  Dtiriag^  his  exile,  the  Couaty  faiialtely  to  his 
honour,  obtained  a  subsistence  by  teaching  the  Italian  lan- 
guaga  This,  and  other  modes  of  introduction,  threw  open 
sereral  English  houses  to  him ;  and  he  givea  the  in-door 
picture  rather  cleveriy,  both  of  the  gentry  who  enjoy  all  the 
luxury  and  refinement  of  the  opident  nobility,  and  of  <<  the 
better  dass^**  His  sketch  of  this  class  offers  a  fotr  and  agree- 
able  specimen  of  a  work,  which  ia  but  the  more  piquant  for 
its  blonder^  and  cross-raadiags  of  Eaglish  acts  and  deeds. 

AM  BXOLISB  VILLA. 

I  was  a  visit  in  debt  to  a  widow4ady,  mother  of  two 
beautiful  girls,  through  an  invitation  to  dinner  I  had  re- 
ceived. This  lady's  villa  is  situated  in  a  delicious  spot,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  and  noble  wood,  ap. 
preached  by  a  winding,  gently-aloping  path  acrosa  meadowa 
and  plantotiona  withbi  the  same  enclosure^  The  house  ia 
protected  from  the  wind,  and  fhxn  excessive  heat  3  it  is 
not  large,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  and  useless  Ita- 
lian palaces,  but  is  sufficiently  spacious  for  an  English  rilla, 
and  enjoys  a  riew  at  4  range  of  hills,  irregular  in  form, 
clad  with  trees,  and  vHthia  tin  space  that  can  be  taken  ia 
by  the  eye.  The  quiet,  the  mystery  of  the  neighbouring 
wood,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  flocks  feeding  in  the  mea- 
dowy all  seem  to  say,  **  Hare  reigns  love  V*  What,  then,  if  I 
add  that  the  two  young  ladles  of  the  mansion  aie  beaudftil, 
grac«*ful,  and  courteous,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  oopioua 
ringlets  of  flowing  hair — 

•*  Wb«M  large  blue  evm,  fUr  locks,  and  snowy  hands, 
Misht  shake  the  sain^lp  of  an  anchorite  r  ^-.Bvbom. 

Almost  eyery  day  they  ride  out  alone  with  their  groom,  on 
excursions  over  the  Tieighboaring  coimtry,  and  are  aooM- 
times  present  for  a  few  moments  at  a  fox-chase,.  when,  at 
raynard's  first  breaking  cotcc^  the  shrill  horn  and  the  ory 
of  a  hundred  panting  hounds  are  heard  together,  and  the 
red-coated  horsemen,  leaping  hedge  and  ditch,  scour  the 
country  at  a  lieaiUong  gallop.  They  have  passed  two  or 
three  months  at  Paris,  speak  of  it  vrith  enthusiasm,  and  are 
eager  to  rptnm.  They  speak  French,  and  stammer  a  little 
Italian.  The  piano,  tl>e  harp,  drawing,  light  reading,  the 
conservatoi-y,  and  a  little  flowei'-jjartlcii  cultivated  witli 
their  own  hands,  divide  the  time  that  riding,  visiting,  balls, 
invitations,  and  the  annnal  two-montlts'  visit  to  London, 
leave  them.  I  had  selected  a  rainy  da^  that  I  might  be 
sure  of  finding  the  fomily  at  home ;  but  the.  Engliah  bidjwe 
pay  little  regaiti  to  the  weather,  I  had  not  got  half  acroM 
the  garden  before  I  perceived  the  carriage,  wliich  was  Just 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  I  approach  the  door, — I  am 
%vdcomed  with  a  courtesy  more  than  polite.-  The  mother 
was  in  the  coach,  along  with  the  younger  daugliter,  who  is 
also  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Ou  seeing  this,  I  weut 
through  a  thousand  antics,  professed  myself  au  d^tespiAtt 
(Usolfy  &c.,  and  gave  in  to  all  the  caricature  we  practise  an 

the  Continent.    The  graoefol  F ,  by  way  at  conarvltng 

me,  informed  me  that  her  sister  waa  at  honu^  aad  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  me.  This  intimation  recalled  me  to  life. 
I  should  nerer  hare  looked  for  the  g)od  fortune  of  such  a 
passport ; — ^I  devoured  at  a  stride  the  piece  of  road  betwi-cn 
me  and  the  house.  I  knock  aad  re-knoek  irapatlSBtly.  A 
maidaenrant  opens  the  door,  and  iarkea  om  to  walk  into  a 
room  on  the  right.  As  I  had  always  seen  the  mistrciM  4f 
the  house  on  the  left  hand,  I  did  not  understand  her  dir(>c- 

tions,  and  entered  another  room ;  but  the  beautiful  C 

soon  came  in,  and  conrteoody  saluting  me^  invited  me  to 
her  own  vaom,  her  paHomr,  flerera  Italian  matvrms  ought 
here  to  reflea  that  tlw  colloquy  was  between  a  bsauiifui 
young  woman  and  a  wandering  exile,  who  leavi's  no  trace 
of  actions,  as  official  persons  must  do  wherever  they  pass  ; 
that  I  had  not  concealed  the  impress  ub  made  npoa  me  bf  , 
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the  lively  and  gparkllnif  eyes  of  the  beautiful  C at 

other  times;  that  in  the  room — 

«*  Alone  we  were»  and  all  without  nupldon }" 
that  no  guardian,  no  authorized  Cerberus  of  that  gar- 
pen  of  the  Hespcridoj,  was  in  the  house ;  that  no  one  would 
have  dared  to  enter  that  sanctum  sanctorum  unless  sum- 
moned  by  the  bell ;  that  a  good  fire  was  burning,  that  a 
beautiful  silk  sofia  received  an  exciting  warmth  from  the 
chimney ;  yet,  instead  of  the  downcast  eyes,  the  mu- 
tilated words,  the  burning  bhislies  in  the  face,  the  cmbar- 
i-ussment  that  would  accompany  such  a  situation  in  Italy, 
there  began  between  us  a  cheerful  and  unrestrained  conver- 
sation, with  frank  and  sparkling  eyes,  with  smiles  and 
merriment.  Hunting,  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  the  last 
new  novel,  the  Parisian  opera,  and  the  eternal  and  the  ui- 
evitable  subject  of  the  English  ladies,  Lord  Byron,  passed 
away  two  hours*  time  very  pleasantly.  Many  times  did 
the  prohibited  fruit,  (guarded  by  the  dragon  of  her  own  vir- 
tue  and  modesty,)  1  mean  my  lovely  hostess,  offer  me  some- 
thing with  which  1  might  refresh  myself,  and  many  times 
also  entice  me  to  repeat  my  visits.  We  were  talking  be- 
fore a  portrait  of  his  Lordship,  which  she  had  copied.  She 
was  dressed  in  green  silk,  with  a  border  of  yellow  riband : 
my  mention  that  the  colour  was  green,  will  spar*;  me  the 
trouble  of  telling  Italians  that  C  bad  a  complexion  of 

perfect  whiteness,  without  which  a  green  dress  would  have 
injured  her  beauty ;  but  where  is  the  lady  who  does  not 
understand  the  effect  of  colour  in  dress  better  than  Titian 
himself? — I  gaily  took  my  leave,  my  horse  awaited  me  at 
the  door,  and  thus  I  left  this  most  innocent  tete-a-tete. 

Theae  two  young  ladies  were  sisters  in  blood,  but  not  in 
taste.  The  younger  loved  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  theatres  and  balls  of  Paris ;  the  elder  loved  her  country 
and  its  fogs,  above  all  the  romantic  scenery  of  Switzerland, 
above  all  the  enchantments  of  Italy.  .The  one  played  on 
the  piano  and  the  harp ;  the  other  gave  up  mu^c,  as  she 
said,  Avith  amiable  frankness,  foe  want  of  ear.  She  told 
roe  one  day,  by  way  of  compliment,  that  she  cultivated 
Italian  as  a  compensation  for  music  The  elder,  instead, 
contented  herself  xvith  French.  She  fn  her  mien  was  the 
more  reserved  and  stately ;  the  other,  in  her  motions  and 
her  conversation,  more  winning.  Drawing  and  riding 
were  accomplishments  common  to  both.  It  seemed  as  if, 
like  the  Roman  emperors,  who  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  they  had  divided  the  provinces  of  amiability;  per- 
haps it  was  a  tacit  convention,  not  to  be  rivals  in  matri- 
mony, and  to  leave  those  who  should  ofier,  some  variety  in 
their  choice.  The  second  seemed  modelled  for  an  English- 
man who  had  travelled  on  the  Continent ;  the  first  for  one 
who  had  never  left  Old  Eugland.  Both,  however,  are  amia- 
ble, each  in  her  own  way  ;  but  if  I  were  condemned  to  re- 
nounce one  of  them,  I  would  select  her  who  loves  the  Con. 
tinent  the  most. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Reforu  Minis- 
TEBI ;  fpih  a  History  of  the  Passing  of  the  Reform  BUls, 
etnd  a  View  qf  Europe  at  the  close  of  1832.  By  W.  Jones. 
This  may  be  called  the  Pot.iticiau's  Year  Book  ;  with 
the  farther  advantage,  of  placing  the  political  carreer  of 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  Government  fiiirly  before  us. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  contrast  the  former  professions  of 
foch  men  as  Lord  Althorp,  and  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
with  their  present  conduct  and  recent  declarations,  and  to 
hold  them  to  their  old  text.  In  this  view  w«  conceive  this 
work  of  great  vshie.  Things  proper  to  be  held  in  conti- 
nual  remembrance  by  the  nation  are  here  written  (not  by  an 
adversary)  in  a  book, — and  exceedingly  well  written  too. 
It  is  fully  entitled  to  the  merit  of  being  the  most  entertain- 
ing Annual  National  Register  ever  published.  The 
lives  of  Grey,  Brougham,  Dmrham,  and  Russell,  are  drawn 
np  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  great  eare  and  ability ;  the 
portraits  are  excellent,  though  some  are  rather  flattering 
likenesses,  and  discount  a  good  tea  years  of  the  cUwings 


of  the  tooth  of  time.  This  is  a  book  to  be  bought,  by  all 
clubs  especially.  It  places  the  reader  at  once  abreast  witk 
the  current  of  public  afbirs. 

CHILDREN*8  BOOKS,   AVD  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  the  juvenile  literature  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  In  Edinburgh  we  lia>e  the  Excite* 
MEMT,  a  judicious  selection  of  entertaining  extracts  from 
books  of  Travels,  works  on  Natural  History,  and  the  Perio- 
dicals. Fiction  is  excluded  it  appears,  and  yet  the  book  is 
sufficiently  exciting  and  attractive  without  its  aid. 

The  Ikfant  Anxual  is  a  nice  fairy  quarto,  for  ths 
nursery  shelves ;  pretty  infantine  storie%  with  praise-worthy 
morals  and  amiable  tendencies ;  and  Very  pretty,  and  nsi 
garish  cuts. 

But  Glasgow,  this  year,  completely  eclipses  Edlnburgk 
in  the  juvenile  classics.  Besides  native  productions^  Ame- 
rica pours  out  her  stores  by  lapfuls  upon  Mr.  Retd*s  counter. 
There  is  the  Little  Girl^s  Own  Book,  and  what  for 
not,  as  well  this  as  the  BoT*8  Owk,  and  the  Young  La-> 
DT*s  Own?  And  there  is  also  a  Lilliputian  Code  of 
Politeness,  (Tne  Polite  Present,)  and  A  Present 
to  a  Daughter  ;  and  many  more,  over  which,  by  this 
time,  hundreds  of  good  children  are  rejoicing,  and  (he  fhtifs 
of  which  will  be  found  in  their  minds  and  manners,  whoi 
not  a  wreck  is  left  behind  of  the  other  New  Year  Day  pre- 
scuts,  made  them  by  kind  friends,  whether  froqpt  the  con- 
fectioiier*8  or  the  toy-shop. 

the  unknown  poets  op  SCOTLAND. 

This  resurrection,  or  bringing  to  light  of  poft%  hidden 
by  hard  circumstances,  but  meritiz^^  wider,  iiuo^  b  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  Besides  bringing  forward  the  modest,  ic  will 
consign  some  of  the  modestly  assured  to  (heir  tn$  lerd. 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Lekb,  who  assmsws  tha  •Aloe  of  editor, 
enters  upon  his^  we  fear,  thankless  task,  with  a  hfcomhif 
spirit,  and  a  proper  value  for  his  order;  claiming  notice  for 
the  Unknown  Poets  as  their  right,  and  pladng  the  obli- 
gation on  the  true  side,  tiiat  of  the  public 

The  poets  introduced  in  Part  I.  are  James  FMrest,  James 
Home,  and  James  Ballantine;  and  the  last  b  the  JSrtU 
Forrest  was  a  poor  weaver  of  Cariops,  to  i^hom  the  poetic 
spirit,  (and  the  gift  was  to  our  thinking  granted  but  in 
scanty  measure,)  proved  a  plague  and  a  curss^  if  it  beyoC 
the  repining  unhappy  temper  which  cmUtleied  hishnmble 
lot,  and  shortened  his  life.  There  are  many  i 
and  mischievous  notions  abroad  about  this  i 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  them.  It  appears  to  bo 
expected  that  poetry,  or  the  power  of  stringing  together  a 
few  rhymes,  should  be  meat,  drink,  and  dmbtoft  Are  and 
fending,  to  '^  the  poet.**  Even  where  the  faculty  really 
exists,  that  m,  in  one  case  out  of  ftve  hundred,  poetry  Is  not 
to  be  blamed  fbr  not  ftilftUing  a  bargain  for  which  poetry 
cannot  undertake.  It  may  and  always  ought  to  make  aien 
nobler,  purer,  and  happier  beings;  but  riches  or  iaspitnre* 
ment  in  woridly  cireomstances  are  not  among  its  privileges, 
though  they  may  sometimes  accidentally  attend  the  pos- 
session of  the  gift.  No  great  poet  ever  yet  made  Bi|pey  by 
hismnse.  If  Pope  be  cited  as  an  instance,  wesay  he  succeeded 
by  patronage  and  adroit  management ;  as  did  Byron,  Moon^ 
and  Scott,  by  the. most  potent  power  of  modem  tintes^ — 
Fashion.  If  Forrest  wished  te  prosper  in  the  worM,  he 
should  have  invented  a  shawl  border,  or  improved  the  ou^ 
chinery  of  hb  loom.  The  verses  he  has  left,  tho«ffa  natniw 
al  and  pleasing,  soaroely  rise  to  mcdl^cHty^  wilk  the  eioep* 
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tioQ  9f  a  disputed  piece ;  and  if  <<  Lis  toul  was  absorbed  by 
^omy,  and  his  strong,  melancholy,  manly  mind  dwelt  on  it 
idfht  and  day,**  there  has  been  what  men  of  his  calling 
torm  <<  but  a  short  outcome,**  and  little  to  encourage  others 
to  Ibllow  his  example. 

Jam£s  Ho  its  is  a  man  of  more  likelihood.  He  Is  a  stnr* 
^7  and  gallant  dyke-builder,  who,  on  Tweedside,  as  an 
imitator  of  Bums,  composes  and  sings  his  rustic  love-Iays 
joyously  and  tenderly ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  has  an 
immmite  success  among  the  lasses. 

Jamvs  Ballantine,  the  third  James  immortalized  in 
'  Part  L,  is  ahonse-painler  in  this  city;  who  wisely  shunning 
«U  pecuniary  or  worldly  transactions  with  the  Muses,  and 
placing  no  reliance  upon  them,  brings  no  idle  complaint 
against  their  ladyships  for  being  bad  payers,  nor  yet  against 
the  world  for  frudty  and  cold-keartedness  to  the  votaries 
of  the  Divine  Art,  provided,  we  presume,  it  retains  its  ad- 
miration  and  its  want  of  house-painting.  This  is  right, 
manly  oommon  sense.  Mr.  Ballantine  wisely  makes  of 
the  lyra,  <<  a  canty  whistle  with  a  pleasant  sound,**  to  di- 
Tert  his  own  leisure  and  amuse  his  friends,  thus  turning  it 
to  (ke  best  possible  use  in  his  power.  This  publication  will 
(restly  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  admirers.  The  specimen" 
vt  his  humourous  or  Boswellian  verse,  are  full  of  life  and 
genuine  glee.  The  piece  we  give  below  is  of  a  yet  higher 
order.  It  unites  the  finest  qualities  of  the  National  Muse, 
|»athos  and  kindliness  with  ea^  humour.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears quite  charming;  and  though  with  some  fears  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  dialect  among  our  English  readers,  we  adopt 
it  at  oace  into  our  most  select  comer — our 

VBIUSB8  FOR  THS  VOUNQ. 
A  SON  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 
Mine  ain  wee  donsy  sonsy  minny, 
€ae  coothy,  kindty,  oosb,  and  caaoie, 
Just  sit  jf  itill  a  wee,  an*  diooa 

Teot  vere  ain  callaot. 
But  let  him  sketch  yoor  pictore  !n  a 

Wee  htmely  baHant 
There  sits  tboa,  on  thy  creepy  stool. 
Wee!  hap*t  wi'  flannen  coat  aod  cowl, 
While,  simmerin*  by  the  chumley  jowl, 

Sits  thy  tea  pstty ; 
An*  at  thy  feet,  wi'  kindlj  yewl, 
Whurs  thy  wee  cat^^. 
^  The  blutd  in  thy  auld  veins  is  thin, 

Sair  thrivelled  now's  thy  ance  plump  skin, 
Cloee  to  the  ribe  thou  hiriellest  in, 
Wi*  clocherin*  whazle^ 
TjU  in  thy  cutty  pipe  thou  fin* 

A  rednet  aizle. 
Whan  sonny  simmer  oomes  wi*  flowers, 
.    On  the  deor  step  Iheu  attt  lor  honrsy 
Adl*  ilka  birdie  roan*  thee  ooors. 

Cock,  hens,  an*  chickens, 
f   Whiles  wi*  an  open  ban',  tboa  showers 
r^  Them  wakh  o*  piekioKa. 

Aa*  though  thou  aow  art  aeld  an*  doited* 


Thy  back  sair  bowed,  thy  pace  sair  toy  ted ; 
I  tbe^day  thnn  contdst  hae  stoyted 


Tfei 


Wi'  queenly  ah*, 
A»*  mads  thy  neeboor  danee  sair  spited 

At  kirk  or  fair. 
On  Sunday,  whan  kirk  bells  a-jowin* 
Set  IHca  haly  heart  a-lowin*. 
Boshed  briak  an*  braw,  l>e  seen  thee  rowan', 

Fat,  fair,  an*  dnmpy. 
An*  mony  a  sprnee  auM  bean  a-bowin* 

Fnght  Btraught  an*  stumpy. 
Tkofi*9t  been  tome,  my  mair  than  mither, 
Baitkfakher,  mitker,  a'  thegUker  ; 
In  timet  o*  dearthythou  didna  amtker 

To  Mcrimp  thy  coggict 
Tv  $ekule  an*  deed,  as  wtel^%  anitker, 

Thy  wee  wild  roggie^ 


While  manhood's  vigour  nerves  my  arm, 
While  in  mv  breast  life's  bluid  Hows  warn, 
Frae  ilka  danger,  want,  or  harm, 

Vu  keep  thee  free. 
Till  death  shall  break  the  mystic  charm, 

An*  close  thine  ee. 


DIARY  OF  A  SPORTING  OXONIAN. 

Sunday.  Waked  at  eight  o'clock  by  the  servant,  to  tell 
me  the  bell  was  going  fbr  prayers — wonder  those  scoundrels 
are  suffered  to  make  such  a  noise— tried  to  sleep  again,  but 

could  not — sat  up  and  read  Hoyle  in  bed. ^Ten,  got  up 

and  breakfosted. — Charles  Racket  called  to  ask  me  to  ride 
— agreed  to  ride— agreed  to  stay  till  the  President  was  gone 

to  church. Half  after  eleven,  rode  out     Going  down 

the  High  Street,  saw  Will  Sagely  going  down  to  St  Mary*8x 

can*t  think  what  people  go  to  church  fbr. ^Twelve  to 

two,  rode  round  Burlington  Green — met  Careless,  and  a 
new  fresh  man,  of  Trinity— engaged  them  to  dine  with  me. 

Two  to  three,  lounged  at  the  stable — made  the  flresh 

man  ride  over  the  bale — talked  to  him  about  horses — 
see  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter—went  home  and 

dressed. ^Threc  to  eight,  dinner  and  wine — remarkable 

pleasant  evening — sold  Racket*s  stone-horse  for  him,  to 
Carele8S*s  friend,   fbr  fifty  guineas — certainly  break   his 

neck Eight  to  ten,  coffeehouse,  and  lounged   in  the 

High  Street.  Stranger  went  home  to  study — afraid  he*s  a 
bad  one.  Engaged  to  hunt  to-morrow,  and  dine  with  Rac- 
ket.  Twelve,  supped,  and  went  to  bed  early,  in  order  to 

get  up  to-morrow. 

Monday.  Racket  rowed  me  up  at  seven  o'clock — sleepy 
and  queer,  but  was  forced  to  get  up  and  make  breakfast  for 

him. Eight  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  hunting -famous 

run,  and  killed  near  Bicester — number  of  tumbles — fresh 
man  out  on  Racket*s  stone-horse — got  the  devil  of  a  fall  in 
a  ditch — Ahorse  upon  him — but  don*t  know  whether  he  waa 

killed  or  not Fiv'e,  dressed,  and  went  to  dine  with 

Racket — Dean  had  crossed  his  name,  and  no  dinner  could 
be  got— went  to  t^e  Angel  and  dined.  Famous  evening  till 
eleven,  when  the  proctors  came,  and  told  us  to  go  home  to 

our  colleges — went  directly  the  contrary  way. Eleven 

to  ont,  went  down  into  St  Thomas*s  and  fought  a  ni£ 

One,  dragged  home  by  somebody,  the  Lord  knows 

whom,  and  put  to  bed. 

Tuesday.  Very  bruised  and  sore— did  not  get  up  till 
twelve — found  an  imposition  upon  my  table— Af^m.  to  give 
it  the  hair-dresser.     Did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself; 

so  wrote  to  my  father  fbr  money. Half  after  one^  put  on 

my  boots  to  ride  fbr  an  hour-..met  Careless  at  the  stable — 
rode  together — asked  me  to  dine  vrith  him,  and  meet  Jack 
Sedley,  who  is  just  returned  from  Italy.      ■  Two  to  three^ 

returned  home  and  dressed. Four  to  seven,  dinner  and 

wine.  Jack  very  pleasant — told  good  stories — says  the 
Italian  women  have  thick  legs,  no  hunting  to  be  got,  and 

very  little  wine — wont  go  there  in  a  hurry. Seven,  went 

to  the  stable,  and  looked  into  the  coffeehoosfr-^very  ftw 
drunken  men,  and  nothing  going  forwards.  Agreed  to  play 
Sedley  at  billiards — Walker's  table  engaged,  and  forced  to 
go  to  the  Blue  Pbsts — lost  ten  guineas^thought  I  conld 
have  beat  him,  but  the  dog  has  been  practising  at  Spa.^-~ 
Ten,  supper  at  Careless's— bought  Sedley*s  mare  fbr  thirty 
guineas — thinks  he  knows  nothing  of  a  horse,  and  believe 
I  have  done  him — drank  a  little  punch,  and  went  to  bed  at 
twelve. 

Wednesday.  Hunted  with  the  Duke  of  B.^very  long 
run— -rode  the  new  mare^— found  her  sinking,  so  puUed  up 
in  time,  and  swore  I  had  a  shoe  lost — to  sell  her  directly 
— buy  no  more  horses  of  Sedley — knows  more  than  I  thought 

he  did. Four,  returned  home ;  and  as  I  was  dressing  to 

dine  with  Sedley,  received  a  note  from  some  country  neigh, 
hours  of  my  father's  to  desire  me  to  dine  at  the  Cross- 
obliged  to  send  an  excuse  to  Sedley — ^wanted  to  put  on  my 
cap  and  gown — not  to  be    found — forcid  to  borrow.— 

Half  after  four  to  ten,  at  the  Cross. Ten,  found  it  too 

bad,  so  got  up,  and  told  them  It  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
(Jnivertity  to  be  out  later.  ")igitized  by 

Thursday     Break^wted  at  the  Creasy  and  walktd  aath* 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


morning  about  Ozlbrd  with  my  lion»— terrible  that  work. 
Lions  rery  troublesome — asked  an  hundrad  and  fifty  ail. 
ly  qneiCions  about  every  thing  they  saw — ^wanted  me  to 
explain  the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  Chiist 
Church  chapel — ^wanted  to  know  how  we  spent  our  t^me 
forced  to  give  them  a  dinner,  and,  what  was  worse,  to  sit 
with  them  till  six,  when  I  told  them  I  was  engaged  for  th9 
remainder  of  the  evening,  and  sent  them  about  their  busi- 
ness.  .  Seven,  dropped  in  at  Careless^s  rooms,  found  him 
with  a  large  party,  all  pretty  much  cut— thought  it  was  a 
good  time  to  sell  him  $^ley*s  mare^  hut  he  was  not  quite 
dnmk  enough — made  a  bet  with  him,  that  I  trotted  my 
pony  from  Benson  to  Oxford  within  the  hour — sure  of 
winning,  for  I  did  it  the  other  day  in  fifty  minutes. 

Friday,  Got  up  early,  and  rode  my  pony  a  foot  pace 
over  to  Benson  to  breakfast — oid  Shrub  at  bi-eakfast^Oold 
him  of  the  bet,  and  shewed  him  the  pony — shook  his  head, 
and  looked  cunning  when  he  heard  of  it-«^good  sign — after 
breakfast  rode  the  race,  and  won  easy,  hut  coidd  not  get 
any  money— forced  to  lake  Carele:s*8  draft—.dAre  say  it 
is  not  worth  two-pence — great  fool  to  bet  with  him.- — 
Twelve  to  three,  lounged  at  the  stable,  and  cut  my  Mack 
horse's  tail — eat  soup  at  Sadler's— waUced  down  the  High 
Street — met  Rackety  who  uranted  me  to  dine  with  him,  hut 

eould  not,  because  I  was  engaged  at  Sagely'Si ^Three, 

dinner  at  Sagely*s— very  badl^ined  in  a  cold  hall,  and 
could  get  nothing  to  eat — wine  new — a  bad  fire — tea-kettle 
put  on  at  five  o'dock^-playad  at  whist  for  sixpences,  and 
no  bets^-thonght  I  should  have  gone  to  sleep — ^terrible  woric 
dining  with  a  studious  man.— ^Eleven,  went  to  bed  out  ot 
qtirits. 

StUurday.  Ten,  break&sted— took  up  the  last  Sporting 
Magazine — had  not  read  two  pages  before  a  dun  came — 
told  him  I  should  have  some  money  BOon>-would  not  be 
gone>-offered  him  brandy — was  sulkyi  and  would  not  have 
any — saw  he  was  going  to  be  savage,  ao  kicked  him  down 
stairs,  to  prevent  his  being  impertinent — thought  perhaps  I 
might  have  more  of  them,  so  went  to  lounge  at  the  stobles 
—pony  got  a  bad  cough,  and  the  black  horse  thrown  out 
two  splits-~went  back  to  my  room  in  an  ill  humour,  found 
a  letter  from  my  father — no  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vice— wants  to  know  how  my  last  quarter's  allowance 
went — ^how  the  devil  should  I  know?  He  knows  I  keep 
no  accounts — do  think  fathers  are  the  greatest  bores  in  na* 
tnre.  Very  low-spirited  and  flat  all  the  moming...^some 
.thoughts  of  reformiiig,  but  luckily  Careless  came  in  to  beg 
me  to  meet  our  party  at  his  room^  so  altered  my  mind 
— dined  with  him,  and  by  nine  in  the  evening  was  veiy 
happy. 


THE  WISDOM  OP  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

The  practical  men  amone  our  ancestors  lef^  nothing  unregu- 
lated. The  number  of  dishes  each  rank  were  to  have  on  their 
tablce,  Hhe  qnaKt^,  natnre,  and  form  ^  their  dres^,  the  price  of 
almost  etery  article  of  food,  the  entertainments  at  Minerals, 
baptiMM  and  on  other  ooeationt,  tbeir  arms  and  arnour,  their 
marriages,  and  even  the  last  habiliments  of  their  dead  bodies,  were 
all  objects  of  Ie|||islation.  Let  us  follow  a  man  through  the  Statute 
Book,  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors.  In  order  to  **  repress  the 
soperfloona  expense  at  baptisms,"  it  was  enacted  under  heavy 
penalties  in  I6B1,  *'  that  besides  the  parents,  children,  bro* 
thers,  and  sisters,  and  those  of  the  fiimily,  there  shall  not  be 
present  above  four  witnesses.**  Then  **  Anent  the  nrdouring 
of  everie  manois  house"  Queen  Mary  enacted,  **  that,  forsamei- 
kle  as  the  Queenis  Grace,  the  Lord  Govemour,  and  Lordes 
of  Seeret  Council  havsnd  respect  to  the  great  and  exorbitant 
dearth,  risen  in  this  realme,  of  victualles  and  other  atuft*,  for 
the  sustcntation  of  maokiode,  and  dailie  increasand,  and  un- 
derstandaod  that  |he  occasion  thereof  is  the  cause  of  the  su- 
perfluous eheere  used  commonlie  in  this  realme,  abweil 
amongst  small  as  wdl  as  great  men,  to  the  great  hurt  of  tbe 
commonweil  of  the  same ;  and  damnage  to  the  body  quhilkes 
makes  ane  man  unable  to  exercise  all  leiful  and  gude  warkes 
neceasar  and  for  remeid  hereof,  and  staunching  or  sik  dearth, 
and  exorbitant  prices  fnresaidis,  it  is  devised  and  ordained 
that  no  Afehl4shnn,  Bishops,  nor  Earles,  have  at  his  meate 
but  ancht  di«hes  of  meate  ;  Nor  na  Abbot,  Lord,  Priour,  nor 
Ikaoe»  bare  at  his  meate  but  six  dishes  of  meals;  aor  na  i 


btronne  nor  freeholder  have  hot  four  dbhes  nf  meals  at  Us 
messe;  nor  na  burgess  nor  other  sabetantioas  man,    .  _ 
nor  temporal,   sail  have  at  bis  meate  hot  three  dish^    __ 
hot  ane  kind  of  meate  in  everie  dish  ',**  and  heavy  pecuntaiy 
penalties  were  inflicted  in  ease  of  contravention.      Vat^mr, 
King  James  the  sixth,  *<  understanding  the  great  eaooss  aad 
superfluitis  used  in  bridelles  and  utheris    bftnqu^tefl  amangis 
tbe  means  subjectes  of  this  realme ;  atsweil  within  bargli  as 
to  landward,  to  the  inordinate  ooosnmption  not   onhf  of  aft 
tttuflfs  as  growes  within  the  realme,  bat  alswa  irf  dro|^pes,  coa- 
fectouree,  and  spiceries,  brocht  from  tbe  pairties  beyvmd  aea» 
and  sanld  at  deare  prices  to  mony  folk  that  are  very  vnahH  to 
susteiue  that  coiste,  f<ir  stanching  of  quhilke  absMCy  statatot 
and  ordained  that  na  manner  of  persons  his  sobjec^a^  beiw 
under  the  degiee  of    prelates,  eries,   lordis,  hsroooeSt  £af 
ed  gentlemen,  or   otberis,    that  are   worth,   and   may  ipfd 
in  yearly  frie   rent   twa   thousande   markes   mooey,  or  iAf 
chaiders  victual,  all  chaiges  deduced,  saU  presume  to  haft  S^ 
their  bridelles,   or  uther   banquettes,  or   at  their   tables^   m 
daily  chere,   onie  drogges  or  ronfectnares   brocht   frnm   As 
pairtes  b^ond  sea,  and  that  na  banquettes  sail  be  at  oase  mp» 
^i'tinjrs  areer  baptising  of  btirpes  in  time  cummiog  under  tiM 
pain  of  twentie  pund."    And  searchera  were  to  be  a|»j    ' 
to  whom  ^  oppea  dures  sail  be  maid  of  quhacsomever 
they  come  to  searob,"  under  hmayy  peoaluea.     In  1^1  is  «■§ 
enacted  that  no  person  use  any  *'  manner  of  desert^  of  wetta  aad 
diy  confections  at  banquetting^,  marriages,  baptssma,  feasbcvs, 
or  any  meales,  except  the  fruites  growing  in  Soothnd  ;  as  2o 
figs,   raisins,  plumbdamies,    almondes,   and    other   esMfaetad 
fruites,  under  the  pain  of  a  thousand  marks,  totieM  gvoiies.'* 
Dress  was  another  grand  olject,  on  which  our  ancestors  ex- 
ercised their  wisdom.   *'  None  of  our  Sovere^n  Lord's  Uc^ra,  of 
whatever  quality  or  deg^ree,  were  permitted  to  wear  any  cloth- 
ing of  goM  or  ailver  doatbe,  or  aav  gold  or  silver  laee  npoa 
their  apparels,  or  any  part  of  tbeir  bodies,  and  ao  msawi  ti 
person  shall  have  any  apparel  of  velvet*  sottio,  or  other  ateifcs 
of  silke,  exoept  noblemen.  Lords  of  Parliament,  PrelataB,  his 
Majesty  *8  Counsellors,  Lords  of  Session^  Barroas  o£  ^eality^ 
having  free  yearly  rent  of  fourscore  chaiders  victuaJ|«  or  six  ahoa- 
sand  merks  of  silver,  and  the  provosts  of  the  principal  barrova 
within  this  kingdom,  or  those  that  have  been  provosts,  with 
such  also  as  sludl  happen  to  be,  or  have  been  provosts,  hd» 
lies.  Deans  of  Guild,**  and  theasurera  within  the  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh.    It  was  farther  enacted.  "  that  none  weare  ^poa  their 
heada  buskinga.or  any  foatbera;    and  notwithstanding,  it  is 
permitted  that  any  person  otay  weare  ehaioes  or  other  gold- 
amith'a  works  and  having  no  stooss,  nor  pearles,  within  Ae 
same,  that  no  person  weare  anv  peailea  nor  prenoos  stnaee^ 
except  the  persona  before  privileged."    Lawns,  .ZiflGaines,  and 
cambric,  were  in  like  aianner  reserved  for  the  sole  ass  of  the 
higher  classes. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  orders  was  not  overlooked.  It  vas 
ordained,  "  That  no  servants,  men  or  women,  wear  any  doth* 
ing  except  those  that  are  made  of  cloath,  fostiaai^  eaavsM^  or 
atu£fea  made  in  the  o^untrie.  And  that  they  have  ao  silk  upea 
their  cleathes,  except  silk  bnttons  and  botton-holea,  aad  silk 
garters,  without  pearling  or  roses ;"  but  it  Was  declared  te  be 
always  lawful  for  them  to  wear  their  masters'. or  xaistraSB^  aU 
clothes.  The  fuhioa  of  cbaths  was  not  to  be  chastf[cd  aithsr 
by  men  or  women,  under  heavy  penalties.  The.  ^utbandiaan 
and  labourais  of  the  ground  were  not  to  wear  aay  doathing  bat 
gray,  white,  blue,  and  selle  blaek  doth,  mads  in  Scotlaad,.  aad 
tbeir  wives  and  children  were  to  wear  the  Uke,  aader  a  psadfj 
of  fortf  ])ounda. 

But  still  more  minute  reguUtions,  if  possiUe,  are  tabe  foaad 
in  our  $utute-Bo<»k.  No  one  was  to  auowrooks  to  baild  ia  hia 
trees;  and  if  their  acsts  were  found  at  baUane,  Snd  the  yaav 
flown,  then  the  trees  were  liable  tn  be  foifoiled  te  the  Kieg^  aad 
the  owner  fiaed*  No  man  under  a  baroa, ar landed  maat  worth 
a  thousand  roerka  of  yearly  Iras  rent,  was  allowsd  to  keep  a 
horse  ^  at  the  hard  meaC  from  the  15th  af  AOy  to  the  16tke£ 
October,  and  the  number  to  be  kept  in  the  intermediate  pmod 
at  hard  meat  was  carefullv  regulated  aooordiag  la  the  raak  of 
the  party.  Foot^ball  and  golf  were  prohibited  ander  heavy  pe- 
nalties. **  Men  of  simple  estate  that  shaald  bslihoaren  weta 
required  either  to  havs  half  an  ox  in  the  plough,  or  dse  ddve 
each  day  seven  foot  square*"  **  And  esehsaaa  hsvinf  a  ploagh 
of  eight  oxen  was  bound  to  sow  yearly  at  least  a  firkit  ot  wbeaib 
half  a  firlot  of  pease,  and  fourty  beans***  Did  oar  iioitts  pcnnik, 
many  other  instancss  of  the  itch  our  legislation  had  in  earty 
limes  to  interfere  with  the  private  coooeras  of  the  sobjeet  aaighft 
be  gi  vea,  bat  we  have  dted  eaoogh  to  answer  the  parpoee  are 


^P  -  -     - 

bad  in  view.    We  laugh  at  soch  rcguUtioat  at  the  pressat  day. 
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kom  Flopliu-  to  Kmsin^on,  near  M\t  miles ;  1 
iMtk  to  totttli  is  very  irrej^lar,  and  may  be  8 
fknm  to  ibar  vriks.    The  ciirnmrersnce  of  tbi 


LONDON. 

Thb  immediate  site  of  the  city  of  Iwondon  is  abont  forty-five 
miles  from  the  sea,  westward,  \i\  a  pleasant  and  spacious  valley, 
sUttduiitf  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Thamea,  wbich  river,  as  it  flows 
through  the  metropolis,  formi  a  hold  curve  or  crescent*  On  the 
borthem  side,  the  ground  rwen  with  a  quick  ascent,  and  then  more 
grmliiaDy,  but  nncqnally  heii^hteas  to  tie  north-west  and  west, 
which  are  the  moet  elevaled  parts.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  and  waa  anciently  an  entire 
morass  of  many  miles  In  extent ;  tliLs  has  been  reclaimed 
thrrm^  the  artmciat  embankment  of  the  river,  probably  com- 
minced  by  the  Romans,  which  ron^t  have  been  the  work  of 
af^es.  The  average  breads  of  the  river,  in  this  part  of  its 
ccrarse,  U  from  four  to  five  hundred  yarda ;  its  general  depth 
at  low  water,  aboot  twelve  feet;  but  at  spnta^  tides  it  rises 
fron  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  that  level.  The  tides  used  to 
flow  to  die  distance  of  fifteen  miles  above  London  brid^,  but 
since  the  alteration  at  London  bridge  by  the  demolition  of  the 
old  etmetnfe,  it  goes  mnch  higher,  considered  in  the  a^re< 
gale,.L*oiidon  comprlies  the  city  and  its  liberties,  with  the  city 
and  libertiee  of  Weatmintter,  the  borough  of  South  vt  ark^  and 
upwards  of  thirty  of  the  oontimions  villaL^  of  Middlesex  and 
Smrej*   ^The  «tent  of  this  district  is,  from  east  to  west,  or 

'     '    "     '     '  5  lt«  breadth  from 

I  said  to  vary  from 
'  this  immense  con* 
irjygatien  of  baOdfiogs  may  be  estimated  at  about  twenty  miles. 
The  metropoKs  is  computed  to  oontain  upwards  of  60  squares, 
I2fi90  atreeta,  fan^  oourts,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  formed  by 
near  8^.000  buildiiigs  of  Tarioos  descriptions,  as  public  atruc- 
tores,  cnordiea,  dwdUng  houses^  warenouses,  shops,  &c  It 
is  i  remarkable  fiwt,  that  T^etation  is  surlier,  by  ten  days  or 
a  ftRtnight,  on  the  west  and  south-west  sides  of  the  metropolis 
dttn  St  tbe  northern  tnd  eattehi  sides.  The  more  prevalent 
whids  Mow  from  tbe  north-east  and  sonth-west ;  and  these, 
wldi  flttlstaristiott,  occupy  about  ten  or  elevra  months  ra  the 
jmt.  Tlietiiermometttr  sometimes  risen  to  above  BO  decrees 
of  Psdii«aheit*8  sode,  very  rarely  to  84  degrees ;  but  tbe  com- 
BDB  saoHMT  host  IS  fipom  05  degrees  to  75  degrees.  In  win- 
ter  it  somstimus  fidls  to  16  degrees ;  but  ths  most  common 
wbter  heat,  wben  it  freexes,  is  between  20  degrees  and  SO  de- 
grees ;  it  has  been  known  to  fall  below  the  pmnt  marked  0, 
but  Tery rarely;  the  most  firequent,  when  it  does  not  freeze,  is 
between  40  a^;rees  and  50  mg.  The  annual  temperature  of 
Lsadon  is  B\  wg.  9  mill.,  or  in  round  ftumben,  83  deg.  'I  he 
sitvstion  of  London  is  so  very  fkvoumble,  that  springs,  which 
yield  large  quantifies  df  wstety  ire  fbtrod  oir  digging  almost 
every  where.  In  the  yesr  13/7,  London  is  said  to  have  con- 
taised  about  85,000  luMntaatsw  Aeoordin|  to  ths  census  of 
1801,  LosdoiL  at  that  tuoMi  osdtaiMd  18l,«9  houses,  inhabit- 
ed Inr  216^0:^  famfliss,  msUiv  804,755  penoos.  In  1811, 
it  had  increased  to  1,099,104,  and  in  1821  to  1,225,964  persona. 
By  the  last  census  of  1^1,  it  appears  that  a  still  further  increase 
had  takes  place  of  no  less  than  248»105,  thus  making  the  present 
population  of  the  metvtipotis,  1,474^987*  The  number  of  oxen 
aMRialiy  oOBsnmed  in  iMmdon  has  been  estimated  at  110,000, 
calves  OOyOOO^  sheep  800,000,  lambs  250,000  hogs  and  pigs 
20t,000|  bandesaaniiabof  other  kinds.  Smithfield  istheDrincittol 
marhef  isr  tbe  above  articles  ;  and  the  total  value  or  butefaer 
msiit  sold  there  snnudly  is  stated  at  L.8,000,000.  There  are, 
ftsivarsni  ssnaally  brought  to  Billingsgate  market  2,000 
MS  -of  U,  of  forty  tons  each,  and  about  20,000  tons  by 
carriage }  in  the  whole  120,000  Ions.  The  annual  con- 
ption  (tf  wheat,  in  Londoo«may  be  averaged  at 900,000 


■tnaptioa  of  wbeat,  in  Londoo^may  be  aversfed  at  vw,wn 
ifamrien,  each  containins  eight  Winchester  bushels ;  of  porter 
and  ale  2,0001000  bsrrrau  each  containing  86  gallons ;  spirits 
and  eoupOMMS  11,000,000  galloos  ;  vrlnes  65,000  pipes ;  but- 
ter 21«060,OOH  As.  9  and  d^eese  20^000,000  lbs.  The  quantity 
of  ODsls  ooosamed  is  ibent  I  jeO0,0O8  chaldrons,  of  86  bushels, 
of  alstt  sod  a  half  to  saeli  chaMroa.  About  10,000  oows  are 
hsBt  ia  the  vieiilt^of  tjm  MetroaoKs^  for  supplying  the  ioha- 
bSals  with  milk^and  they  aie  sapposed  toyisU  ns«Ty  7,900,000 


nllons  every  year ;  even  this  great  quantity,  however,  ia  « 
siderably  increased  by  the  dealers,  who  adulterate  it,  by 
least  fNM».fimrth,  witii  water^  befDre  they  serve  their  customs 
The  Port,  as  iotliaUy  occupied  by  shipping,  extends  from  Lon- 
don bridge  to  near  Dsptlbrd,  a  distance  of  at  least  four  miles, 
aad  is  firom  fbvr  to  <v«  hundred  yards  In  aven^  breadth. — 
The  aamharrf  fiaajla  belongiog  to  tfa»  port,  in  September, 
1800,  was  BMWtiiiiil,  by  the  oAeial  doeomeots  laid  before 
I,  to  be^fto,  •      •'^^'^  ' 


,  csfvyiag  568,202  toss,  and  41,402 
^  this  aambwr  with  the  number  returned  fas 
Jaaoary,  1^01-^  the  increase  will  be  teen  to  be  astooishang. 
At  that  period  tbe  vesseU  amounted  only  to  560,  carrying 
84,882  tons,  and  10,065  men.    Tlie  average  number  of  ships 


in  the  Thames  and  docks  is  1,100 ;  together  with  8,000  baif^es^ 
emplojred  in  lading  and  unlading  them  ;  22288  small  craft  ea- 
gased  in  the  inland  trade  ;  and  2,000  wherries  for  theacoommo- 
dition  of  na^isengers ;  1,200  revenue  officers  are  constantly  on 
duty  irt  different  parte  of  the  river ;  4.000  Ubourers  are  em- 
ployed ia  lading  and  unlading ;  and  8.000  watermen  navigate 
tbe  wherries  m.  craft.  The  household  troops,  comprising 
three  regiments  of  foot  guards,  containing  about  7.000  men, 
including  offieers,  and  two  regiments  of  horse  guards,  consist- 
iag  of  1,200  men,  form  tbe  principal  military  establishment 
for  (he  aietropaUs  ;  bat  none  of  theee  troops  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  city  without  esoecial  leave  of^  the  Lord  Mayor. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tne  exact  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  establishment  in  the  metropolis,  but  it 
is  not  far  short  of  200.  The  number  of  religious  edifices  he- 
'     ^      to  the  Dissenters  in  the  metropolis  is  above  that  num- 


ber. There  are  eighty  chapels,  or  places  of  worship,  for  the  in- 
depead^ts,  among  trfaom  are  included  the  Scotch  Presbyteri- 
ans. The  Baptists  have  nearly  fifty  chapels ;  tbe  Methodists, 
or  followers  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  twenty-three;  the  Uni- 
tarians, nine ;  the  Arisns,  two ;  tHe  Quakers,  sue ;  the  Swe- 
deuborgians,  ^Hir;  the  Huntingtonianii,  tfaVee;  the  Sande- 
monians,  the  Morarians,  the  New  Lights,  and  the  Freethinkers, 


and  MUt6ry  nf  London 


NORMANDY. 

RonKN  is  a  noble  dty.  It  is  situated  on  one  edge  of  a  most 
delightful  valley,  and  «fooe  on  tbe  Seine,  which  nver  may  in- 
deea  be  said  to  pass  through  the  city,  fur  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  opposito  to  that  on  which  stands  the  original 
city,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  building  and  much  business  done 
in  the  way  of  trade.  On  enterii^  Rouen  there  appears  to  be 
as  much  we  and  stir  as  there  is  m  Paris ;  the  city  is  inst  such 
another  place,  exceptiqg  in  respect  to  siae.  Tbe  looas  of  the 
people  here,  as  well  as  tbrou^out  the  country  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, constitttte  lihe  most  important  circumstance  in  fiivour 
of  this  province.  Nonuaody,  excepting  in  the  particular  oH 
climate  only,  aays  muoh  more  lor  France  tbaa  ail  the  rest  of 
tbe  country  that  1  have  seen.  The  land  is  by  &r  the  richest^ 
and  the  bat  cultivated ;  the  houses  (fiBrm-hmmes,  as  well  as 
others)  are  snore  solid,  aiore  sleaoy  hi  tbe  inaides  of  them,  and 
kept  in  better  general  order.  The  people  here,  and  those  be- 
longing to  any  other]  province  through  which  I  have  passed, 
are  as  much  unlike  eacn  other  as  though  th^  belonged  to  two 
diflvn-ent  nations.  The  men  in  Normandy  are  larger,  better 
made,  and  fresher  looking.  The  women  are  much  the  prettiest 
I  have  seen  in  France.  They  wear  a  cap  (amongst  tbe  pessan- 
try)  that  is  quite  a  pattsm  oil*  fieatneas.  This  cap  b,  in  some 
pinrta  of  Normandy,  very  high  in  its  shape,  sooietimes  as  much 
as  thirtv  inches  above  tlie  head,  and  it  u  so  carious  in  other 
particulars  of  its  fashion,  that  t  should  eudeavour  to  give  a 
more  minute  descripti(m  of  it,  if  I  were  at  all  conversant  in 
such  matters.  It  is  called  in  France,  It  bonnet  cauchoix.  The 
fiishion  belongs  peculiariy  to  the  women  of  tbe  Pays  de  Caiuc, 
which  fcmns  one  district  of  the  province  of  Normandy,  and 
which  Rouen  stands  just  npoo  the  borders  of.  The  women  of 
this  district,  who  are  calleo  Cauehoiaes,  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  prettiest  in  FranoSi  On  my  road  from  London  to 
Dover,  tnrough  Kent^  i  did,  however,  see  more  beauty  than 
I  have  seen  in  all  tbe  other  parts  of  France  put  together,  Paris 
included.  The  women  that  1  have  seen  betbre  1  entered  this 
province  were  not  to  bo  compared  with  those  of  Normandy,  in 
point  of  neataess  in  their  dress  and  general  appearance.  The 
Konnandy  women  have  a  good  deal  SbovX  them  which  am 


tbe  sense  of  the  word  <*  tidy  :**  a  word  which  has  so  much 
significance  in  our  language^  and  which  the  French  language  is 
a  stranger  to,  and  indeed  need  be  a  stranger  to,  as  fiu*  as  relates 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  people  whose  habits  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe.  The  faces  that  appear  under  the  bon- 
net cauchmz  afs  very  pretty.  The  cheeks  of  the  Normandy 
women  are  quite  as  rov^.  though  their  complexions  are  not  so 
delicate,  as  tnose  of  English  women.  There  are  not,  I  have 
noticed,  so  many  black  eyes  here  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in 
France ;':  but  (for  I  must  say  it,  to  be  just)  there  are  not  so 
many  diiiy  ftoes  !    . 

Tnere  are  some  manu&ctories  of  cotton  yaroy  and  of  nmslm 
at  this  place.  The  men  employed  in  the  ftetories  esn  from 
25  sous  to8  francs  a-day,  (2s.  A^L)  which,  considering  the  prion 
of  food  and  raiment,  is  very  high  pay. 

The  giving  of  credit  is  muoi  less  in. fashion  in  France  tium 
b  Bnghmd*  Indeed  the  lawa  of«France  discourage  it ;  wisely^ 
In  my  opinion ;  but  they  do  it  at  any  rate,    traders  n 
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have  a  license  from  the  government  to  carry  on  theh*  trades  ; 
l>ut  this  is  not  neceMfiary  if  they  do  not  deal-  no  credit.  If  they 
have  not  the  license  they  cannot  be  s'lcd  for  debt*  contracted  in 
their  business,  and  cannot  sue  for  debts  contracted  with  them 
by  others.  Jf,  therefore,  they  choose  to  deal  solely  for  ready 
money,  they  need  no  Ikense.  3*he  license  opemtw,  thatttiire, 
as  a  tax  on  giviig  and  taking  credit  ^  Several  perwns»  with 
whom  I  liave  conversed  in  Prance,  think  this  tax  a  v^ry  wise 
measure ;  and  I  hare  generally  found  that  there  is  in  this  ooun- 
tr}'  a  rooted  dislike  to  adveiitnroua  deidiiigH;  or*  «s  ^  «ant 
term  is,  speculations.  This  dislike  to  nmbling  trmle  omkea 
commerce  less  showy,  but  much  more  solid. 

I  cannot  look  across  the  channel  without  contrasting  the  stir, 
the  ba«ttle,  the  ener^tic  motions,  and  the  anxious  looks  that  1 
shall  there  a^n  behold,  with  the  tranquil  and  happy  ouvloss- 
ness  of  the  scenes  that  1  leave  behind  me.  There  neems  to  be 
more  energy,  more  force,  more  human  power,  existing  in  one 
mile  of  En(^land  than  in  all  France.  The  dideranoe  is  pei€ectly 
surprising ;  but  it  bv  no  means  f«>Ik>ws^  that  tbe  latter  oonntry 
has  not,  mile  for  mile,  as  much  of  solid  means  as  the  former. 
—  Btf  Cobbett  the  younger, 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAJfl. 

From  a  new  Volume,  by  Alfiled  TsifJfrsoNJuat,  pubUaked. 

Fill]  kneedeep  liea  the  winter  show. 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing : 
Toll  ye  the  church  Ml  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die. 

You  came  to  u»  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily  ; 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 
He  lieth  still :  he  doth  not  move : 
He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hath  no  other  lift  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  tmelore^ 
And  the  Newyear  will  take  *em  away. 

Old  year,  yon  must  not  go. 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us. 

Such  joy  as  you  have  aeeri  ivith  ns, 

OU  year,  yoo  shall  not  g«u 
He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  $ 
A  joUier  year  we  shall  not  seew 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  tho*  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

We  4id  so  laugh  and  cry  with  yon, 

Tve  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 
He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest  i 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  acroM  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  posthaste ; 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend. 

And  the  Newyear  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 
How  hard  he  breathes  1  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  ftt> ; 
The  cricket  chhrpe ;  the  light  bums  low  t 
'Tis  neariy  one  o'elook. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  di^ 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Speak  out  hefore  you  die. 
His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin.         ^ 
Alack  1  our  friend  is  gotie. 
Cloae  up  his  eyes :  tie  up  his  chin :  _ 

Step  from  the  eorpse,  and  let  him  bxy 
That  standeth  there  alone. 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

Thei-e's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 

And  a  n^w  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


CONDI-neN  OF  BAWSffEB  CONVICTS- 
iK  one  of  Mi»  Martineau's  latelitilie  hooVi  absvt  emi- 
gration, we  have  the  condltioa  of  felonaaent  to  Botany  Bay, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  represented  in  the  fUtterinf  Hfbt, 
as  respects  wordly  advancement,  which  seems  to  have  talaa 
possession  of  all  the  thieves  in  the  country.  A  felon  tv^ 
ther  has  made  a  fortune,  and  comes  in  state  from  Hobart*fl 
To^^ni,  or  Sydney,  and  takes  possession  of  his  pnrchaaa  an 
estate  upon  which  his  virtuous  hrother  and  sister,  wh» 
have  emigrated,  are  working  as  labourers.  This  ia  not  ^ 
only  instance  in  which  the  writer,  looking  hastily  thvoagk 
the  spectacles  of  books  and  newspaper  reports,  which  rest 
on  a  slender  foundation,  is  drawn  to  form  very  entme^aa 
conclusions.  The  following  description  is  at  once  moce 
rational  and  more  correct. 

XEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

It  has  1»een  the  fashion  of  England  to  represent  this  co- 
lony of  convicts  as  the  Eldorado  of  ftlons — that  a  Tateal  is 
no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  becomes  not  only  an  i 
man,  but  a  gentkapan ;  and  that  fellows,  who  te  Y 
walked  up  and  down  with  their  hands  m  other  pinpls^ 
pockets,  may  there  keep  them  in  their  own,  with  that  rery 
comfortable  feeling  which  attends  the  finding  somethiny 
in  them.  A  colonial  newspaper,  however,  gives  tis  a  very 
diffierent  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  aifd  to  nndeceire 
certain  speculatire  philosophers  on  the  subfeet,  tre  cxtrscft 
the  following  enumeration  of  the  comforts  irtuch- await 
any  practical  experiments ;— . 

Comfort  \sL — As  soon  »a  he  lands  he  is  packed  oit  SB, 
or  70,  or  100  miles  in  the  interior,  or  he  is  placed  in  the 
prisoners'  barracks — of  which  it  would  be  only  necesarr 
for  any  hon.  member  to  see  the  inside  to  conrmee  Mlilk  ft 
was  no  joke — ^hi  either  of  which  cao^  if  he  has  bfo^ht 
any  trifles-with  him,  he  is  sure  to  be  relieved  of  than  be- 
fore the  MAomng  day.  If  he  does  not  lose  hin  gmciu- 
ment  clothing,  he  may  consider  himself  fortnpate  ;  shonM 
he,  however,  do  so,  the  following  momii^g  he  may  safely 
calculate  upon 

Comfort  2d— In  the  shape  of  50  lashes,  or  10  days* 
work  on  the  treadmill,  or  in  the  chain-gang. 

Comfort  3d*-^f  he  be  assignsd  to  anwster  in  the  taws, 
and  hajppcns  to  take  a  glass  of  grog  after  his  loaf  T^yafc^ 
it  is  a  great  chance  if  he  lodge  not  in  the  watch-house  for 
the  night,  and  take  *^  fifty"  before  breakfast  In  the  monUiig 
by  way  of  **  comfort." 

Comfort  4;A,— Travelling  throngh  a  wild  forest  without 
knowing  his  way,  and  surrounded,  perhaps,  by  the  hoacUs 
aborigines,  who,  so  sure  as  they,  met,  would  JkiU  hiss. 

Comfort  5(h,^  Should  he  lose  his  way,  tmA  escape  star. 
vation  in  the  bush,  probably  a  sound  flogging  for  not  har- 
ing  arrived  sooner  at  his  master's  house. 

Comfort  fi0u^Perpetnn\  work,  and  no  payt  1<i  ti«ny 
cases  hard  labour,  hard  living,  hard  words,  and  bald  nsage. 

We  hsTe  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  reception  met  with 
by  a  well-disposed  prisoner,-^one  who  wishes  to  reform. 
A  short  answer,  when  spoken  to  by  his  master  or  oveneov 
or  a  conmion  soldier,  or  even  a  convict  constable,  is  a  crime 
punishable  by  flogging ;  getting  tipsy  places  him  in*  the 
stocks :  missing  muster  may  get  him  flogged,  or  into  ^ 
chain-gang,  where  he  works  in  irons  on  the  reads,  flhaold 
he  commit  any  second  offmce^  Maaqvarie  Harbotnv  ^it 
Macqaarle,  Norfolk  Island,  or  Moreton  Bay  is  Ms  ftte; 
where  erery  rigidity  of  dlsciplhie — nay,  sometimes  eyen 
cruelty — ^is  exercised.  The  hardest  of  labour,  and  bat  one 
meal  a-day,  of  the  coarsest  food,  is  the  lot  of  the  man  who 
goes  to  a  penal  settlement  To  these  places  it  does  not 
take  felony  to  send  a  prisoner ;  many  have  been  removed 
there  for  very  trivial  offenora.  When  men  commit  mnrdor 
on  puipose  to  be  liaaged  in  preforenoe  to  beasiag  Ao  «sp> 
rors  of  these  places  of  secondary  exile,  it  cannot  be  as. 
peeted  that  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  mnch  <*  comfort.* 

Thb  Paass  in  trc  East.— There  are  in  Caleotta  five  daily 
and  eight  weekly  newspapers,  six  monthly  journals,  two  quar- 
teriies,  and  two  annnalt.  ^^ 
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SCOTTISH  MANNERS— THE  PARMER'S  HA'  IN  A 
DECEMBER  NIGHT. 

BY    MRS.    JOHNSTOKE* 

In  the  dark  montli  of  December^  in  or  about  the  year  179S> 
It  chanced  that  Captain  Wolfe  Grahamc^  an  officer  in  one  of 
Ilia  Migesty'fl  regiments  of  hone,  then  stationed  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Reverend  Gideon  Haliburton,  parson  of  a  small 
Cameronian  congregation  about  the  outskirts  of  Perthshire^ 
"Were  trarelling  together  towards  Gallowayshire,  the  former 
to  join  his  regiment,  the  latter  to  Tisit  some  old  friends, 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  business  connected  with  Ids 
spiritual  duties.  The  association  of  a  young  officer  of  car 
Talry,  and  a  hill-side  preacher,  is  not  among  the  ordinary 
relations  of  social  life^  eren  in  so  primitive  a  country  aft 
Scotland  was  then :  but  Wolfe  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Gideon,  and  was  attached,  by  many  early  and  kind  recol- 
Icetions,  to  his  old  tutor,  who  was  one  of  tho  best  men  in 
the  woiM  ;  and  drcumrtances  made  it  desirable  that  their 
joamey  should  be  made  conjointly,  since  their  route  lay  the 
same  way. 

With  more  management  than  was  perhaps  necessary  in 
a  country  where  there  was  little  chance  of  misconstruing 
tilt  aatnre  of  their  connexion,  Captain  Wolfb  Gcahame  con- 
trired  to  pHol  himself  and  his  companion  through  the  va. 
rious  towns  on  their  routes  till  on  the  fourth  day  they 
Reached  ^  Anid  Ayr.**  They  did  not,  however,  at  all  times 
travel  in  company— ^fOr  Mr.  Gideon,  with  his  mare,  Jenny 
Goddesy  almost  every  night  diverged  into  the  moors,  where 
•OBfte  little  thatched  building^  without  chimuey£^  constructed 
On  the  model  of  a  ftrmer*s  salt-bucket,  shewed  a  Seceder 
plade  of  worship,  and  gave  hope  of  a  neighbouring  cottage 
equally  modest  In  appearance,  inhabited  by  some  one  of  his 
truly  apostolic  brethren.  It  suited  alike  ill  with  Gideon^s 
devotional  and  parsimonious  habits  to  sojourn  in  even  the 
humblest  places  of  public  entertainment,  and  would,  be- 
rtdn,  have  been  a  breach  of  the  customs  of  bis  order.  When 
^fher  ecclesiastical  or  secular  business  led  them  from  home 
they  had  their  regular  stage-houses ;  and  never  was  lying 
palmer  or  bare-foot  fHar  more  welcome  at  even-tide  to  the 
chin^^-comer  of  franklin  or  yeomap,  than  was  the  wan- 
doriag  Cameronian  minister  to  the  ingle-neuk  of  the  pri- 
mitit«  formers  in  the  hill-conntry  of  the  soath-west  of 
i^tTand:  The  residences  of  the  regular  preachers  were 
necessarily  few  and  far  apart ;  but  lay  members  were,  at 
tliat  time,  scattered  throughout  all  those  pastoral  districts, 
at  easy  dirtances ;  and  some  pious  and  hospitable  widow, 
or  wcolthy^'diildlesg  couple,  had  both  a  comforable  spence 
tbr  tke  man  of  God,  and  a  bam  fbr  the  wandering  beggar 
or  humble  travellfng  merchant.  Even  in  fominesless  able 
to  exerdse  hospitality,  there  was  often  some  <<  Prophet*s 
Chamber,**  curiously  dove-tailed  into  a  labyriq^  of  wooden- 
iPilled  M%  which  seldom  wanted  an  occasional  occupant 
A  stacAand  aUttla  omms  iidder  w<ere  more  grudgingly  be- 
mfwtA  np(Uk  Jemy  Gcldet  and  Meeds  of  her  degree,  which 
In  those  times  were  ai  well  Icnown  on  the  old  drove  roads  in 
the  southern  counties,  as  are  the  short-lived  horses  which 
draw  his  Mijesty*s  mail  from  St.  AIban*s  to  London  at  the 
preeeat  day* 

On  tUs  kindly  fbothig,  Mr.  Gideon  was  spending  an 
•veaitog  in  a  mulrland  ftirm-house  **  behind  the  hills  where 
Stinchar  flow^**  with  a  grey-headed  elder  of  his  sect ;  and 
when  he  next  day,  by  appointment,  met  Captain  Wolfe 
Grahame  on  the  coast,  it  was  so  late  that  they  entertained 


•omeappcehension  of  reaching  their  next  resting  place. 
•There  w^re  siokMss  in  the  ftimily  which  the  worthy  Gideon 
had  visited,  and  dtssensiofas  amotig  the  scattered  flodc ;  and 
when  the  minister  let  it  be  understood,  that  he  had  been 
dstaiosd  by  sya^w^y  for  the  sick  and  the  sorrotvAil,  and 
in  healing  divisions  and  repairing  breaches  In  the  Zion  of 
the  Stinchar,  he  seemed  to  take  for  grafted  that  no  fiurther 
apology  was  necessary.  In  ordinary  dTcumstancas  he  never 
prolonged  his  visits^  nor,  as  the  gudewives  remarked, 
**  abused  discretion.  **  It  was  generally  nighUiall  before  he 
ardved  at  his  quaiten;  and  by  daybreak,  with  the  un- 
brn>ed  aiMistance  of  the  herd-boy,  he  and  Jenny  Geddea 
were  soberly  plodding  on  to  their  next  station. 

The  friends  had  already  traversed  a  good  part  of  the  in- 
tertor  of  Ayrshire.  A  threatening  evening  was  closing  in 
on  a  rough  gusty  day,  when  they  found  themselves  on  the 
sea-side^  but  still  much  ihrtfaer  from  their  place  of  destina- 
tion fbr  the  night  than  the  state  of  the  weather  made  agree-  ' 
able. — ^The  latter  part  of  their  day*8  journey  lay  along  a 
bold,  wild,  and  broken  line  of  coast,  traversed  by  a  road, 
leading  now  around  low  headlands,  then  sweeping  into 
bays,  and  anon  winding  and  climbing  round  the  iron  faces 
of  high  and  rugged  promontories.  The  only  thing  visible 
on  this  road,  fbr  many  hours,  was  the  Port-Patrick  Fly^ 
crawling  onwards  in  the  distance  like  the  "  shard-bomt 
beetle.**- 

The  last  discovery  which  Wolfe  made  before  night-fall 
was  unpleasant  enough, — a  skiff  in  the  offing  trimming  her 
sails  to  meet  the  gale,  and  exhibiting  marks  of  distress  and 
alarm. 

«  We  are  like  to  have  a  wild  night,  Mr.  Gideon,"  said  the 
young  soldier ;  **  I  wish  to  goodness  we  were  at  that  Cross- 
gates  of  Caberax,^r  whatever  you  call  it.  I  will  insist  on 
your  remaining  there  all  night  with  me,  notwithstanding 
those  hospitable  friends  all  along  who  entertain  you  every 
night,  I  think.  Yon  must  stay  with  me,  indeed.  I  am 
rich,  sir, — I  have  lands  and  beeves — or  I  shall  have  them.** 
This  was  the  light  speech  which  often  accompanies  a  purse 
as  light. 

Gideon  was  accused  of  parsimonious  habits.  The  phrase 
was  incorrect  That  man  cannot  be  called  parsimonious 
who  freely  spends  his  whole  living.  Gideon*s  was  a  small 
one;  but  his  wants  were  fiir  less,  so  that  he  was  compara- 
tively a  rich  man;  and,  what  is  more  rare,  positively 
thought  himself  so,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  he 
paid  his  few  debts,  and  gave  to  <<  him  that  needed**  all  that 
remained  over,  literally  laying  up  his  treasure  in  heaven. 
With  something  of  the  complacence  inseparable  Arom  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  property— fbr  he  had  a  guinea 
and  some  shillings  in  his  pocket — he  replied  to  Wolfe*a 
proposal  of  defhiying  their  common  travelling  charges. 

«  Na,  na  I  Captain  Wolfe,  make  yourself  easy  about 
that,  my  ladL  Tm  &r  fhte  being  a  needy  man.  Did  ye 
no  hear  of  the  bunder  merks  augmentation,  man  ?  I  never 
looked  fbr  it,  Pm  sure ;  but  my  lot  as  to  temporals  haa 
been  castea  in  pleasant  places.  What  wi*  ae  thing,  and 
what  wi'  anither;  the  ruckle  of  a  house,  (the  Session  are 
to  set  a  man  to  mend  the  theek,  and  have  it  made  warm 
and  water-tight  aboon  the  bed— in  summer  the  holes  la 
the  roof  were  airy  and  pleasant  enooghj)  the  kail-yardt 
and  the  gang  o*  the  oonunoii  muir  Ibr  Jenny,  I' cannot  call 
the  living  o*  the  Sourholes  muckle  war,  communUm  MmU^ 
put  the  head  o*  the  sow  to  the  tail  oL^  griot,  ten  &▼•• 
and-thretty  English  paad^^tized  by  Google 
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This  wuwhiqiend — a  panie  beCwtea  erery  anpluitk 
word— in  a  quite  e^nftdeniial  style,  Gideon  advaacinf  hife 
month  to  the  yonnf  man's  ear,  and  Jenny  kindly  laying 
her  long  dewy  nose  on  the  prond  neck  of  Wolfe's  Keed, 
Saladin,  a  fr^om  which  he  scarcely  appeared  to  relish. 

<<  I  hare  a  kind  people,''  continued  Gideon. — ^  The  gttd^ 
wires  have  been  on  me  to  take  a  drop  tea^water  in  my 
loneliness.  Burd  ^Li2b6th  has  given  me  the  trick  o'  that 
too — and  to  he  sure  1  can  weel  afford  it ;  hut  for  a  man 
like  me,  Captain  Wolfe,  to  be  pettling  himsel'  up  with  deli- 
cates,  while  mony  a  precious  saint  and  puir  thing  want 
a  meltith  o'  bare  porridge,  is  no'  to  be  thought  o£ — Make 
me  worthy  o'  a'  this  kindness  I  and  forbid  that  riches  prore 
a  snare  to  me  a  second  time  1" 

<<  No  fbar  of  that,  sir — I  shall  be  your  guarantee^**  said 
Grahame. 

«I  kenna,  Captain  Wolfe.  Let  him  that  thinks  he 
standeth  tak'  heed.  I  was  laid  under  sore  and  dark  temp* 
tation  this  very  time  twalmonth,  in  the  shape  of  what  ye 
can  a  double  Joe*  I  had  nerer  seen  coined  money  o'  the 
iplendour  and  value.  It  was  paid  me  in  the  Martlemas 
half.yeai^s  stipend.  So  I  laid  by  my  golden  idol  i'  the  kisC- 
coffnr,  in  a  horn  snuff>mull ;  end  in  the  very  watches  of 
the  night,  even  upon  my  quiet  bed,  the  demon  o'  oovetoua- 
toen,  Manmion  himsel',  would  put  in  my  head  my  golden  J<^ 
hanne%  and  how  I  could  best  put  it  out  to  usury,  and  lay 
anitker  and  anHher  tiU'ts  but  1  wresUed,  and,  mtV  the 
hdp  o*  the  Mighty,  prevailed.  I  trust  my  bank  and  coffer 
will -be  my  breek  pooch,  or  some  puir  widow  wife's  meal 
aik  in  a'  time  coming.  1*11  hae'  nae  mair  locking  o'  coffers 
— nae  Tnbal-Caln  wark  in  my  tents." 

The  good  man  shut  his  grey  eyes,  and  appeared  engaged 
for  a  minute  in  qaculatory  thanksgiving,  for  this  signal 
deliverance  from  the  snare  of  riches,  and  the  power  of  co- 
vetousnesSi  A  smile  rose  on  Grahame's  lip — a  half-heaved 
righ  chased  it  away,  as  he  contrasted  his  own  illumination, 
and  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  obtained  by  eating  the 
bitter  apples  of  experience^  with  the  apostolic  simplicity 
of  Gideon. 

<<  With  your  known  hospitality,"  said  Wolfe,  «  I  could 
not  have  conceived  you  very  ridi— so  you  must  indeed  al- 
low me" — 

<<  Hospitality  1  little  to  brag  o'  in  that  way,  my  lad. 
To  gi'e  a  meal  o'  hamely  meat,  or  a  brat  o*  auld  duds  to  a 
needy  fellow-creature  that  fiiUs  in  my  way,  in  the  name  of 
titm  who  has  given  me  so  largely  to  enjoy,  is  but  a  sma* 
matter.  Captain  Wolfe.  To  be  sure  my  auld  garments  are, 
as  ye  say,  nae  great  shakes." — ^And  he  cast  his  eye  on  a 
ooat  cufl^  of  which  every  thread  might  be  counted  without 
the  dd  of  a  weaver's  magnifying  glassi — *^  But  this  is  my 
kixk  and  causey  clothes." 

<<  Nay,  I  raUier  think  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  very 
great  ehaJees,^  said  Grahame,  laughing. 

But  a  pun,  however  bad  or  good,  fell  alike  innocuous  on 
honest  Gideon,  who  never  had  the  most  glimmering  per- 
ception  of  a  double  meaning  in  any  thing  he  had  heard  in 
his  lifb :  so  the  young  man  went  on — "  1  am  sure  if  you 
are  not  hospitable^  I  don't  know  who  is — I  have  known 
yon  keep  daft  Iblk,  and  lamiters,  and  beggars,  about  the 
Souriioles  fbr  weeks  and  months  together : — our  friend,  daft 
Miss  Jacky  Hnglc^  for  instance.** 

^  Small  thanks  to  me  fbr  that,  lad :  we  were  auld  stair 
MlghlKHn%  as  I  harro  aften  tanld  you,  when  I  was  a  stu- 
imi;  HidyiitailMr  bndn  it  no  a' the  higher,  she  has  a 
sleight  wi*  her  thimbls  and  hwr  ihstw  tht^  Just  wonder* 


fu',  the  woiiat»ftiih  tdl  me^  fat  Vm  a»  ignoranms  In 
needle-woric.  In  that  six  weeks  she  last  sojourned  at  tibe 
Sooriurfes,  she  did  IS  mucii  white  seam,  and  embroidery 
upon  the  heels  o'my  rlgwand-fto  stockings,  as  would  have 
cost  me  twenty.pettoe  Mrlihg  to  Ifae  sidiool.mistrtts  o' 
Caatle%<im  )  s«  let  tt  neVr  fvclkon  that  turn  hospitality. 
We  am  ready  enough  to  be  vafn<ig^ori^tn  without  calCng 
tihe  keeping  of  puir  Jacky  PIngle,  (Whom  never  a  one 
would  toke  off  my  hands  neither,)  by  the  name  of  a  jrmce 
of  deevine  injunction,  whovby  some  have  ^tertafneA 
angeb." 

«  I  certidnly  do  not  mistake  your  keeping  poor  SltM 
Jacky  for  entertaining  an  Angel,"  said  Grahame,  laughing 
again ;  '*  but  I  am  sure^  as  I  said,  if  yOQ  are  not  hospitable 
I  don't  know  who  is.  By  the  way,  1  know  of  no  word  in 
the  English  language  more  abused,  or  of  more  ambiguous 
meaning  than  this  same.— One  hears  of  Ae  hospitality  of 
the  feudal  chieftain.  1  beg  to  place  it  exactly  on  the  level 
with  that  of  the  modem  hospitality  of  the  candidate  fbr 
pariiament ; — so  much  beef  and  al^ — so  many  balls  and 
feasts, — fbr  so  much  reputation  to  be  maintained,  or  serw 
vice  done  or  expected.—'  The  hospitalities  of  fine  people, 
which  we  sometimes  hear  of,  mrt  another  spurious  species  of 
fhis  kindly  virtue : — splendid  entertainments,  a  sacrifice  to 
personal  vanity,  given  in  ostentation,  and  received,  at  they 
deserve  to  be,  with  indifference  or  scorn,  by  persons  who 
neither  need  nor  crave  kindness  nor  countenance,  though 
they  may  lack  amusement  In  a  lower  rank,  the  same 
feeling  of  vanity  leads  another  class  of  persons  to  fite  all 
sorts  of  people^  artists,  travellm,  recmiting-ofBcers,  layers, 
and  so  forth — ^the  wonderful — the  wild !  and  this,  forsooth, 
must  be  hospitality  I  This  unfortunate  grace  has  much  to 
answer  fbr,  which  ought,  in  all  conscience,  to  be  laid  else* 
where.  No  man,  Mr.  Gideon,  was  ever  yet  a  martyr  to 
this  virtue.  If  exercised  in  its  pure  and  simple  sense.  The 
entertainer  of  the  desolate  and  the  widow,  the  sick,  the 
maimed,  the  blind,  he  who  leads  the  bashfUl  unfriended 
stranger  to  his  modest  feast,  will  never,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, ruin  himself  by  hospitality ;  a  virtue  whidi,  according 
to  some  folks,  fills  half  the  bankrupt  Ust." 

*^  Verily,  there  is  a  smack  of  rationality  in  what  you  say, 
Captain  Wolfe." 

<'  I  am  sure  hospitality,  if  it  has  a  home  on  earth,  sUll 
lingers  in  Strathoran  with  you  and  my  und^"  continued 
Wolfb.  '^  I  vow  there  is  more  genuine  kindness  ijx  tha 
dinner  he  so  often  gives  to  these  poor  devils^  the  Rookston 
peripatetic  surgeon,  scouring  our  country<<ide  on  sixpenny 
bleedings  and  shilling  blisters,  and  our  noojuring  cnratc^ 
with  his  triple  duty  and  quarter  pay,  than  in  twenty  Lofd 
Mayors'  banquets,  or  letter-o£mtn>ducti«a  dinners.  I  Itavo 
him  in  evil  times,  Mr.  Halibnrton^but  I  twt  a  Msarinf  will 
remain  on  the  kind  old  soul  that  never  ones  ssnt  a  hmsgry- 
heart  fhmi  his  gate.  I  am  snre  if  1  am  not  n  better  nsA 
as  long  as  I  live  fbr  having  known  you  boftl^  X dssecn^ 
be  hanged." 

Upon  hearing  this  suspicious  doctrm^  savouring  in- 
deed, of  ramping  prelac)',  Gideon  girded  up  his  loiiw  fyr  th« 
polemic  combat,  and  was  about,  at  some  lengthy  to  corract 
the  young  soldier's  heterodox  notions  of  charity,  morcyy 
and  hospitality,  when  the  youth  called  his  attention  to  the 
struggling  skiff,  which  a  commanding  point  of  the  road  now 
enabled  them  to  see  dearly.  The  lazy  chill  mists,  which 
had  all  day  long  hooded  the  braes,  now  rolled  fhst  down  upon 
their  path.  Cape,  and  island,  and  promontory,  which  had 
an  day  stretched  away  in  hazy  perspective^  were,  one  by 
one,  blotted  Out ;  and  when  the  horsemen  rounded  the  shel« 
digitized  by 
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to  tlic  immitifared  furf  of  tbe  tvnptil,  wkkk  tsa*  wiMlf 
rushing  rrom  the  ocean,  shaking  drinling  tspoon  iMnlla 
wiBg%  aa  ther  iappol  agakial  tte  q>lfaitaM  olifl^  at  wkow 
WntiiafiaicUawaabDiliBfaadlartaiiik  TtofnUaoM 
afaadfclfUag  on  tetha  liaavm  Ihmigii  tern  aaA  7«Uaw 
dannl%  aa  if  aha  loo  ted  gona  aataty,  aaikad  tommtaf 
tahi  the  same  stmggia  ahore  wMdi  the  little  fasael  held  in 
tiM  valteriog  tide.-.^1togetfa«ry  the  proapect  was  cooaftiff^ 
lesa  and  painiiil. 

*«  We  will  hare  a  Ibnl  night,  Mr.  Ualibnrton.  The 
wi«d  hat  ever  soaie  mischief  im  ita  head,  whan  it  whistles 
liUib«lero  at  its  destnicave  work  in  that  way.  Can  yon 
•ae  these  poor  soab  yet  ?**  ~ 

Gideon  groaned— <<  AlaelL  na  !  Those  who  go  down  to 


the  aea  in  ships,  and  see  the  wondeia  of  the  great  dseishSTa 
nrach  to  thole  as  well  aa  to  sse,  Captain  WoU^  Let  «a 
ccMBimit  them  to  Him  who  sitteth  in  the  flood%  aad  haUeth 
«ha  winds  in  the  hoUow  of  bis  haad^  who  maheth  the 
ckrad  their  tabernacle  !-^-«nd  posh  on  Jenny  to  Mosshratitaa 
to  John  Pennick*8.  He  wones  in  a  slack  near  by  the  aea* 
hide;  and  we  ean  hmg  oat  hia  laAtem  ta  guide  the  boat  off 
•  waadiancy  bit  down  there^  that  has  smashed  many  a 
goodlyTesseL  Prsfmefalh name tt the De^^sgant-hacket; 
and  in  rery  deed  I  never  heard  it  get  another  name ,  sir 
what  can  I  ea*  Itr* 

**  And Tery  well  named  too,  sir;  bntasi  tmst  tlnse  poor 

de that  is  sonls,  wiU  not  be  hOd  in  hia  Bhidc  Mijcaty^ 

pickle  to  night,  I  shall  posh  on  and  do  what  I  ean  with 
ymu*  Meads ;  and  yo«  may  oome  np  at  your  lalsare  with 
Jenny." 

Mightily  did  Gideon  tput  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
race  of  humanity,  and  often  did  ha  apoetrophixa  Jenny 
Geddes ;  bnt  before  he  reached  the  Caberaz,  a  ire  WfS 
dialing  on  the  low  pofait,  and  Grahame  aload  then  direct- 
ing a  gioop  of  yonng  ftilow%  all  ready  to  obey  his  oider% 
or,  ftom  their  saperior  knowledge  of  the  coast,  to  soiiiit 
better  expedienCSi 

TrayeUing  apoetles^  as  well  aa  erery  other  dsacripUon  af 
trardler,  are  often,  we  thhik,  folly  aamnch  indebted  to  the 
fhir,  as  to  the  stem  wex,  for  the  oamlbrt  and  ktadnasi  Sb 
their  rec^tion. 

«« Ihe  best  ofthebosrdU  sad  the  Mat  bf  the  flre»'* 
had  in  Scotland,  time  immemorial,  been  the  praciiptite 
right  of  the  <<  Haly-wark  folk;**  and,  nothing  shuikened 
in  hoepitality,  Darid  Fennick  and  his  wift  cordially  wel- 
comed "  the  man  of  God;**  and,  as  he  was  cold  and  wet^ 
ai4  could  be  of  no  ose  whaterer  on  the  shore,  laid  hands  of 
Tiolent  possession  npon  him  as  soon  as  he  proposed  going 
to  join  the  yoong  men.  So  his  clothes  were  changed  for 
dry  and  warm  gawnents,  and  he  sat  him  snngly  down  in 
tiie  rbtmney  noeV- 

If  theeweniagwaaroagh  without,  its  diecomibrt  served 
to  enhaaoa  the  dieerftil  eonthfaMBS  of  the  Fanner's  Ha\ 
This  kitchen  and  hall— Ihr  it  was  the  common  room  of  the 
nomenms  fhmily,  and  serred  ibr  all  domestic  ptnposes — , 
was  a  large  i^artment  with  strong,  rough,  stone  walls 
arched  by  ddning  smoky  rafters,  and  fiunished  with  a  wide, 
canopied,  open  diimney.  Through  its  picturesque  Intrica- 
cies a  blazing  ilre  lUUng  the  cradle^irate,  liberally  ftd  fW>m 
the  neighbonring  bog,  diiTused  a  ruddy  lustre,  richer  and 
waimer  than  the  coetliest  blaze  erer  yet  shed  through  halls 
of  pride^  by  wax  candles  or  oil  gaa.  A  brasen  sconce^  a  lew 
bright  copper  utensils^  and  a  Mnk  well  Ailed  with  pewter, 
did  more  for  the  apartment  in  the  way  of  appropriate  de« 


cofa?tlon  than  nilrftm  or  ptctiim  totiW  hatu  dotie^    Sut 
the  Ha'  wanted  not  its  pictures.     In  an  antique,  carVed, 
oaken  iet^  below  the  chimney  cikno^y,  discbureing  w5th 
hit  guest,  eat  the  grey*haired  patriarch,  clad  hi  homespun 
ttuiiland  grey,  whh  a  softened  bearing  between  the  stem 
M  Covenanter  and  the  «<  monarch  of  a  shed  ;•»  regarding^ 
with  looks  of  sober  kindness,  his  weli-discipl'med  subjects, 
bnsy  On  all  sides  of  him  with  their  accustomed  tasks  and 
duties.    Next  to  Mm,  but  lower  in  place,  on  a  tripod,  sat  a 
Htfte  decent  mntron,  (n  maiden  by  the  vmj,)  his  wife's  aunt, 
carding  wool  to  supply  the  sphinlng  thrift  of  Darid's  bloom- 
ing, woman-grown  daughter,  who  merrily  turned  her  wheel, 
with  that  subdued  hum  which  was  the  nearest  approach  she 
durst  make  to  profane  singing  in  her  fiither*s  honoured  pre- 
sence. Sometimes  she  involuntarily  cast  backwards  a  quick 
and  bashful  glance  if  a  tirl  was  heard  at  the  door  pin,  a 
movement  which  as  constantly  drew  upon  her  the  arch  eye 
of  a  boy,  her  younger  brother,  who  was  stretched  before  the 
lire  conning  his  Latin  leeson  ibr  the  next  day.    A  plough, 
many  nearly  as  old  and  grey  as  his  master,  was  driving  hob. 
nails  into  adouted  shoe;  and,  alittle  in  the  back  ground, 
the  herd-boy  was  twisting  a  bird's  cage  of  twigs-^  littla 
boy^  the  Be^iamia  of  David's  old  i^b,  looking  on  as  tha 
trandedul  ftame  grew  beneath  the  cnanhig  ri^  hand  of 
Jaclb  A  squab,  &ur««oenersd»  ruddy,  serving  wench  pound* 
ed  anray  in  aaother  aaneiv  nuMfainf  a  steaming  pal  of  yo* 
thlaesi»r  the  common  mpper  of  tfaedMnily»  an  alien  an  w 
nrhich  might  havis  ibd  a  whole  hilUeide  eongiegatlen ;  nnd 
the  gndewifb,  a  eomaly  weU-thrt  ven  matron,  many  yeart 
younger  than  her  lord,  though  on  hospitable  thoughts  hi* 
tent,  ixmtrived  t  ouperintend    the  whole  eelabHshmetit 
A  goodly  and  grtdoue  ifaow  of  black  puddingi^  hung  to  be 
smoked  in  the  chlmhey,  showed  that  good  things  were  going; 
for  the  Jlfori  was  lately  killed.    And  iHiHe  Gideon  and  hia 
host  seated  apart— 

Of  ProfUenoe,  fimJuumledg^  wiD,  and  fttiL 
Azedf 


the  fhte  of  an  Hraek*  was  sealed,  periiaps  In  honour  of 
Captain  Grahame. 

«  My  worthy  fother— yell  mind  him  weel,  Mr.  Gideon,* 
said  the  gndewife,  ^  had  aye  a  joke,  that  there  was  a  na* 
tural  friendship  and  couthiness  between  a  black  coat  and  a 
black  puddin* ;  and  ye'se  have  one  to  psUsh  the  potatoes 
this  night  if  it  were  my  last**  And  she  cast  an  eye  of  prida 
over  her  plentiM  stores.  This  was  said  in  the  absence  of 
David)  who  had  gone  fioth  to  lee  that  the  cattle  were  pra- 
periy  foddered. 

David  was  a  good  deal  of  tha  Milton  fai  hia  domestte  ofar* 
de^  Except  towards  the  darling  Benjamin,  he  war  indeed 
a  very  str^  disciplinarian  with  all  his  housdiold.  Few 
external  marks  of  mirth  dum  be  diown  in  his  preaenee  ; 
bnt  when  he  withdrew  to  Us  private  out-door  devotion^  or 
to  his  wooden-wallcd  dormitory,  there  came  an  hour  of  jn« 
vunUe  nlaxatkm  to  the  ihmily,  at  which  David  winked 
haid,  aa  every  sensible  abeotute  menareh  should  dc^  wh 
wishes  to  avoid  open  revolt  among  his  sulijects;  But  peaces 
and  plenty,  and  goodness  were  about  him;  and  the  vrhis- 
pered  gibe  of  the  boys  to  their  sister  or  to  the  maid-servant, 
and  the  matron's  ftequent  whispered  rebuke  of— ^  Will  ye  ■ 
no  be  quiet  ?— the  gudeman  will  just  foil  ye !"  shewed  that 
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genuine  gaiety  of  heart  was  here,  its  native  ipring  nnfavv- 
ed^  though  its  ezpresiion  might  be  sabdned. 

While  David  waa  occupied  in  littering  hU  cattle^  gmmb- 
ling  a  little  at  the  protracted  abience  of  his  aon  and  the 
younger  larm^eenrants,  who  ttiU  fed  a  bickering  ire  on  the 
ihore,  Mr.  Gideon  itrode  off  in  that  direction,  gnided  by  the 
ngnal  lights. 

The  police  estabUshed  along  this  Une  of  coast  at  that 
period,  daring  the  Irish  insurrection,  was,  of  necessity,  ex- 
tremely vigilant  and  severe.  The  pernicious  influeneee  of 
that  evil  time,  which  steeled  the  human  breast  against  its 
kind,  had  even  extended  to  this  region  of  tranquillity  and 
comparative  safety ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  side 
were  disposed  to  view  whatever  approached  from  the  oppo. 
site  coast,  with  great  distrust  and  unreasonable  aversion. 

The  family  of  another  former,  who,  with  David,  was 
joint  occupier  of  this  headland  moor,  were  still  engaged  in 
the  latest  harvest.work  of  a  tardy  season.  During  the 
whole  afternoon  of  this  tempestuous  day,  this  farmer  had 
observed  the  tkiS  beating  about  in  the  bay,  and  coi^ectured 
that  it  had  stolen  out  ftom  some  inlet  on  the  beleaguered 
coast  of  Antrim,  which  perhaps  its  crew  found  more  peril- 
ous  than  the  iron-bound  shores  of  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  coil  of  waves,  currents,  and  breakers,  amid 
which  they  were  struggling.  The  ftte  of  the  little  vessel 
had  indeed,  Ibr  some  hours  back,  been  the  object  of  eager 
and  agitating  interest  to  the  people  on  the  coast.  Babeli^ 
murderen,  or  incendiaries  its  crew  might  be— still  they 
were  human,  and  in  this  hour  of  mortal  peril  the  daim  was 
felt  in  all  its  force.  The  presence  and  exertions  of  Captain 
Gcahame  had,  moreover,  by  this  time  brought  humanity 
Into  good  fashion ;  and  though  the  discipline  of  David  Fen- 
nick*8  household  did  not  permit  his  womankind  to  ^am 
abroad,  there  were  several  females  stan^Ung  with  the  group 
which  Oideoo  and  David  joined ;  and  their  sympathies 
were  fully  awakened,  and  had  the  strongest  influence  on 
those  around  them. 

«  Oh !  if  they  could  reach  the  Cutter—or  if  the  Cutter 
could  reach  them  H*  cried  one  of  the  women,  who  watched 
the  labouring  skiff  with  inteuBe  interest,  uttering  stifled 
groans  as  the  little  storm-tossed  speck  was  seen  through  the 
opening  jpindrift,  or  swept  from  view  by  the  swell  of  the 
breakers,  and  expressing  renewed  hope  as  the  frail  thing 
again  rose  in  sight,  and  gallantly  moimted  the  ridge  of  the 
billow. 

**  The  Cutter !"  cried  a  man  of  greater  information. 
**  That  would  be  gaun  between  the  de'il  and  the  deep  sea 
wi*  a  witness !  •€«,  they  may  be  saying  their  neck-verse 
if  the  Cutter  overtake  them ;  and  she  has  been  full  chase 
after  them  since  the  skiff  was  first  seen  aff  the  Scart^s  Craig. 
It*t  just  as  wed  to  be  drowned  I  thtnk,  David,  at  the  Al- 
mighty*8  pleasure,  as  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  by  the 
Government."     y 

*^  Wo  is  met  wo  Is  me T  said  the  female  speaker.— 
<<  This  is  nae  jokfaig  matter.  Be  they  wiiat  they  wiH,  they 
an  warm  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves." 

**  Ay,  and  soul  and  spirit,  EnphaneT  said  David  Fen- 
nick — **  puir,  sinfu'  perishing  souls  like  yourseU^  sirs, 
riKking  and  reeling  on  the  brink  of  an  eternity,  whilk  may 
be  as  near  to  us  .as  to  them ;.  though  there  appear  to  us  but 
a  moment*8  space  and  a  rotten  plank,  between  them  and  the 
fl^roe  and  fiery  indignation  which  hastens  to  consume.** 

<*  I^  us  hope  better  things  for  them,  friend  David,**  said 
Gideon,  <*  baith  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Is  there  no  balm 
In  Gilead  f  Is  there  no  Physician  there  ?  Is  there  not  hope 
for  the  sinner,  ay,  even  were  the  last  sands  o*  his  glass  rin- 


nin'tow?    Hots  rimtt  mms,  pimid  wum ! 

ing  of  Oaralpotenoe  with  die  immortal  spiriu  He  Ina  < 

into  existence  F** 

Now  to  DaVid^s  long  ears  this  sounded  very  like  lake 
doctrine;  and  he deliveied  a  pious  speech,  whkh  eoatiiiid 
the  «  Old  Adam**  in  the  heartof  hiansigkhow-lmJMii  er  the 
Moot,  that  he  exclaimed^'  I  wad  mther  hear  the  aagh  cT 
the  SDUtb'eaBt  win*  that*a  to  bhnr  thae  pair  hatteved  Iti* 
deevils  by  the  Dells  Saut-backeC,  than  a*  the  peddnf  aad 
graining  e*er  was  grained  on  a  hill-side.** 

At  tbb  instant  a  ruffian  biUow,  rushing  in  with  headlong 
fury,  swept  the  little  vessel  on,  till  it  aknoit  "fwiil  «» 
touch  the  Arm  earth  where  our  anxious  group  wwm  assces* 
bled.  The  bkoe  of  the  Are  danced  and  flared  e»  the  itiaBBy 
crest  ef  the  wave  and  in  the  fiices  of  the  crew,  coneietisy  of 
three  men  and  two  females,  one  of  the  latter — strange  te 
say  !-iholding  the  helm.  Words  of  cheer— of  symimthy— 
of  counsel,  were  eagerly  shouted  from  the  land  by  Grahaae 
and  the  other  young  men ;  and  rcq)fi  were  actively  tinwn 
out  %  but  the  same  tremendous  wave  which  had  •home  the 
skiff  onward,  snatched  it  back  in  itsfBarful  recoil,  fltffirsm 
slght-4br  ever  from  sight,  it  was  feared — and  every  eye  was 
flxed,  and  every  heart  shivered,  as  a  yell  rose  from  some  ww 
seen  drowning  wretch  over  whom  the  hillowa  doecd  for 
ever.  In  a  fow  seconds  the  skiff  rose  once  as»in  into  txcv^ 
but  with  one  man  short  of  its  original  nuaaber^  Still  the 
Mttle  crew  bore  them  gaUantly,  with  firmMas  asid  fVCBSMS 
of  mind,  whidi  gtive  the  spectaton  something  of  the  wild 
delight  experienced  in  witnessing  some  noble  pastime,  in 
which  rufilan  strength  is  matched  againat  skiU»  conduct, 
and  energy. 

A  signal  gun  was  fired  firom  the  sea.  The  flash  was 
seen  distinctly;  the  repott  came  broken  and  driven  nhevt 
by  the  wind. 

<<  That*s  the  Cutter  still  in  chase^**  said  David*s  neigh, 
hour.  <<  But  the  tempest  will  do  their  business.  1  g;i*e 
them  up.    Come  hame,  lads,  and  bring  the  ropes  wi*  ye.** 

«  O  ye  of  little  faith  !**  shouted  Gideon.  Can  Ue  thai 
let  loose  the  winds  no  stay  them  9  Is  His  arm  sheviened— - 
is  His  hand  straitened  ?  Did  He  make  the  dry  land  and 
not  the  sea  also?  Is  His  time  not  a  good  time?*-ls  His 
hand  not  a  gracious  hand  ?— Bide  ye  stilL" 

Another  <<  ruffian  billow**  again  tossed  the  skiff  up  on  Its 
foamy  mane,  and  then  seemed  to  gulp  it  down  into  its  tre- 
mendous jaws. 

«  O,  Lord!  of  thy  infinite  mercy  remember  thy  puir  pe- 
rishing creatures  !'*  cried  Gideon,— «<^That,  neigkbotts;, 
was  a  fearfu*  whomie !" 

«  Ay !  that  jaw  gave  c*cn  your  foith  a  hdtsie^  itilMtter,** 
said  David*s  profane  neighbour. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  a  heavy  shower  having  aonw- 
what  beat  down  the  fiiry  of  the  stonn,  the  little  ves«l,  eUce 
more  out  at  sea,  was  seen  to  weather  the  polvtrowaiirtildi 
it  had  all  the  afternoon  fwen  beating.  *6ttth«Me  aoM  «o. 
bert  Pennick,  an  intelligent  and  active  yo^ngraan,  Aivid*s 
eldest  son,  and  in  reality  the  most  usefel  person  of  ihe  rami 
group,  were  certain  that  they  had  seen,  in  the  bright  glimpse 
oi  a  still-wading  moon  the  shadow  of  its  little  Aast  qtrtvcr- 
ing  on  the  water,  and  that  it  had  got  fhttDogh  tfie  bretfcef^ 
and  past  the  entrance  of  Chat  phMce  which  Gid«en«>mMh 
dhfiked  to  name.  Othereof  the  number  as  eonfid«Mly|»e. 
dieted  the  Inevitable  destinadon  of  the  boat  to  be  thte  sa«e 

Whatever  her  fate  was,  he  was  g<me  firom  thetr  sight, 
and  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  tfb  th*y  di^ened, 
Mn  Gideon  going  to  his  friend^  hospitable  hearth,  and 
WelfoGrehame,  notwithstanding  DAvid*s  kind  if  not  fhmk 
inviution,  to  the  little  way-side  publichouse  where  he  had 
left  his  horse. 
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Darid^fl  dame  had,  in  tlie  coarse  of  her  experience,  often 
nea  a  comli»rtaUa  supper  prore  a  Tery  agrseable  dirersion 
of  polemical  diaooone.  Not  so  on  this  evening*  The  ar. 
foment  between  the  learned  patriarchs  on  the  oaken  settle 
in  the  chimney-neuk,  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the 
hiack  pudding,  colder  and  colder,  to  her  secret  grief,  and  at 
'  last' open  discontent ;  for  Mrs.  Fennick,  thongh  the  bosom 
companion  of  a  satf-dMying  saint,  had  a  housewife's  natnr- 
al  prida  in  her  black,  and  in  her  white  puddings;  and  Gi- 
deem  leU  considerably  in  her  good  graces  from  his  open  dis- 
Kspeet  to  ha:  good  things.  Had  he  sojourned  but  two  days 
longer  in  her  fmgal  household,  he  would  probably  have  ra- 
coTered  this  lost  ground,  and  gained  the  more  lasting  and 
sabetantiat  praise  of  being  <*  easily  shot  bye  wi*  his  yic- 
tnal^**— Aa  it  was,  she  cried  <<  Patience  !**  and  turned  'the 
paddingft 

The  anhject  fiir  which  her  aiTonry  meases  were  on  this 
idght  permitted  to  freeze,  was  one  wliich^  though  foreign  to 
onr  story,  afterwards  shook  the  church  of  Sourholes  to  its 
foundation,  and  involved  the  latter  days  of  its  presiding 
apostle  in  much  trouble  and  turmoil. 

There  was  no  Cameronian  meeting  within  twenty  miles 
of  David  Pennick*8  dwelling  of  Mossbrettles.  The  ancient 
adherents  to  this  nomnuKle  faith,  remained  at  tiome  on  Sab- 
hatha  and  read  their  bibles,  when  they  could  not  attend  the 
public  worship  of  their  own  sect ;  but  the  younger  mem. 
hers  of  David^s  family,  had,  of  late,  strayed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring parish-churchh — at  first  covertly,  but  now  with  less 
care  for  concealment  There  they  had,  among  other  defilc- 
Bients,  acquired  a  taste  for  a  sort  of  chnrch.mnsic,  certainly 
•f  no  very  alluring  kind,  but  totally  different  fi-om  that  to 
which  liMir  venerable  chief  had  been  accustomed.  To  carry 
his  domestic  plagues  to  the  climax,  Orpheus,  assuming  the 
disguise  of  a  yellow  lank  weaver  from  t  le  Riccartown  of 
Kiunamock,  ''  fashed  Tii*  a  stamack  complaint,**  had 
rambled  Into  the  parish,  and,  in  widow  BonaIie*s  public, 
aet  up  an  evening  class  for  teaching  this  new-fangled  p6al- 
Body.  In  an  evil  hour  David  was  teased  into  granting 
firr^amttm  of  his  children  to  attend;  and  now,  instead  of 
the  old  reverend  way  of  twanging  out  the  psalm,  lint  by 
line,  ''their  rants,**  David  said,  **  ran  straight  on,  run.line** 
— thus  invading,  in  fact  destroying  for  ever,  his  immutable 
privilege  of  doling  it  out  line  by  line,  rather  than  suffer 
any  intermption  or  suspension  of  their  own  <<  most  sweet 
voices.** 

The  controversy  was  still  novel  to  Mr.  Gideon ;  and  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  th^t,  notwithstanding  his 
cariy  prejudices  ajjd  associations  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
quaint  antique  method  of  chanting  the  psalms,  his.  natur. 
ally  candid  spirit  and 'sincere  understanding  rated  the  sub- 
ject at  its  true  importance ;  and  David  found  a  much  lees 
sealous  partisan  than  he  had  reckoned  upon. — He  indeed 
took  but  an  indifferent  part  in  the  afflictions  of  David. 

<'  Is  it  not  written— there  shall  be  line  upon  line  ?** 
Ijiimfd  David,  the  thin  white  locks  that  straggled  over  his 
pale  sunken  temples  trembling  in  the  eagerness  of  his  con- 
ttorernal  aeaU — *'  What*s  your  opinion  of  that  scripture, 
miDitier?'* 

"And  is  it  not  written — ^Praise  ye  continually — make 
a  joyfnl  noise?***  said  Robert,  the  smiling  champion  of  St. 
CocUlo  and  her  new  Ughfs. 

/GiJeon  was  smitten  to  the  heart*s  core  with  what  he 
hfUlj'  piOBOunoed  Uiis  Pharisaical  Jesuitical  wark — ^  And 
W9M  nuoe  I  David,**  he  cried,  "•*  to  hear  this  din  about  robes 
m4  flqrls^c<«ries  taking  place  o*  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
l^w-T^od  that  in  a  comer  of  the  vineyard  ance  fair  and 
io^riflhiuf.  But  1*11  tell  ye,  gudeman,  what  has  filled  me 
vith  afaaoM  to  hear,  and  grie^  and  indignation.  In  Glas- 
gow yoMXa  ovenin  kirks  pretending  to  be  reformed,  bands 
<rf.si^Rf  hftirns-^lSbiy  shame  not  to  call  them  choirs— 
It4<fte»  aad  lassies  Uliing  away  at  the  praises  of  their 
Makeiv— And  as  if  it  were  an  auld  balland  or  a  ratt-rhyme ; 
«mI  tM*  ^J  c^  leading  the  worship  of  a  Presbyterian 
cti^ppiglltiniij  in  the  moat  hallowed  and  heaven-like  exer- 
ciie  oC  fffite  themselves  a*  dumb  I  If  we  maun  ha*e  a 
Fof(Bh.jprohidU»g,  take  to  the  kist  fa*  o*  whistles  at  anee, 
BaWv   T^nUliif  >ca«i  wire  and  sounding  timber  boimls, 


have  neither  hearts  to  harden  nor  souls  to  ensnare,  like 
pair  simple  bairns.** 

After  delivering  his  testimony  against  this  enormity, 
which  was  at  that  time  quite  a  recent  innovation,  Mr. 
Gideon  proceeded,  as  was  his  ctistom  wherever  he  spent  the 
night,  to  examine  the  young  people  and  servants  of  the  fii- 
mily,  in  their  attainmenU  in  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Ca- 
techism,  and  on  their  general  religious  knowledge. — The 
venerable  head  of  the  house  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  exhibition.  Whatever  were  their  musical  abberra- 
tions,  they  had  been  trained  up  in  "  the  way  they  should 
go  ;*•  and  there  xvas  good  hope  that  they  might  never  "de- 
part from  it.**  The  boy  who  had  conned  his  Latin  lesson 
by  the  fire>  the  embryo  preacher,  next  went  over  his  penna 
and  doceo,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  mother.  Even  stem . 
David  grinned  complacent,  and  owned  «  human  lear  was ' 
nae  doubt  a  mean,**  and  melted  into  entire  delight  when 
his  little  fovourite  son,  the  rosy,  smiling,  curly-haired 
Davie,  with  a  good  deal  of  kindly  prompting  from  mother, 
sister,  maiden,  and  brother,  hei'd,  and  ploughman,  in  lisp- 
ing accents  went  through  his  infant  manual,  and  told 
"  Who  made  h  im,"  and  "  Who  redeemed  him,**  very  correctly. 

"  And  who  was  the  strongest  man,  Davie  ?'* 

**  Samson  !**  replied  Davie.  "  We  ha'c  a  big  grey  Sam- 
son, the  cart  aver.** 

**  Very  right,  Davie,**  said  Gideon. — "  And  who  was  the 
wisest  man  P** 

«  Absalom  !**  cried  Davie,  undauntedly. 

"O  fie!**  whispered  the  mother—"  So-SoUo-** 

"Solomon I**  shoated  Davie,  triumphantly. 

«  Very  right  !*• 

"  And  he*ll  no  be  four  till  Candlemas  T  whispered  the 
mother,  aside. 

"  And  who  was  the  meekest  man,  Davie  ?** 

"Job.** 

"  Hush,  Davie-^fie  !**  cried  the  sister. 

"  But  it  was  though — just  Moses,**  cried  Davie,  dealing 
her  a  playful  blow,  with  the  petulance  of  a  spoiled,  lively, 
and  clever  child. 

Old  David  knitted  his  stem  brows  over  this  infant  trick 
of  the  carnal  heai'l'ln  his  beloved  child. 

"  That  was  na  right,  my  little  man,**  said  kind  Gideon, 
in  grave  rebuke;  and  Davie  looked  alarmed,  and  with  some 
cause.  "  But  we  must  make  a  passover ;  for  pair  Davie 
sees  his  fau*t.  Think  first  now — ^what  they  call  the  Gude* 
man  of  Mossbrettles,  and  tell  me  <  Who  was  the  man  ac- 
cording to  God*s  oum  heart  ?*  ** 

"  Wee  Davie*8  ain  Daddy  David,**  cried  the  cunning  and 
affectionate  little  rogue,  throwing  himself  into  his  fiither*s 
arms ;  and  old  David  involuntarily  kissed  hia  brow,  his 
grey  eyes  glistening^  and  after  a  short  fervid  clasp,  put  him 
hastily  away,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  emoticm  of  natural  af- 
fection. 

"  Ye  think  me  like  auld  Eli,  minister,**  said  h&  And 
he  instantly  walked  forth  to  meditate,  and  question  of  hia 
own  relaxed  spirit,  and  screw  up  his  resolution  to  chastise 
wee  Davie. 

The  little  victim,  when  invited  to  a  private  conference  in 
his  father's  dormitory,  first  had  his  supper  to  eat,  and  then 
his  prayers  to  say— and,  finally,  ai^MSaled  to  his  mother, 
who,  rebellious  as  her  heart  was,  durst  not  for  her  life  have 
interfered  between  her  stern  lord  and  his  just  displeasure  ; 
so  the  poor  trembler  disappeared,  Gideon*s  heart  yearning 
over  him.  The  calm  expostulating  voice  of  David  waa 
heard  for  some  time,  and  the  low  Uiick  sob  of  Davie, — 
then  rose  the  voice  of  one  in  eemeet  prayer,  and  there  wns 
a  moment*s  pause,  followed  by  Davie's  riiriU  scream  of 
"  Oh  I  fiither,  father  I — rea3on  wi*  me,  and  shew  me  my 
error,  a  wee  whilie  langer  ;**  but  the  inexorable  scourge  de-  ' 
scended  rapidly,  perhaps  severely ;  for  David  Fennick  waa 
no  joker  in  any  hnslneis  to  which  he  seriously  thought  that 
duty  called  him. 

Such  was  the  stem  discipline  of  Scotland  in  those  daya, 
A  great  deal  has  since  been  said  for  and  against  the  un  of 
the  rod.  We  have  recorded  wee  Dane  Mossbrettles*  opi- 
nion, as  decidely  in  fiivour  of  fTajfer  an^  rfoeomiy,  and 
.g.tartrtrip«.  Digitized  by  Goo*. 
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Davie  was  put  to  bed ;  and  David  the  older  again  walk- 
ed out  to  compose  his  spirit. 

'  Some  pious  neighbours  had,  by  this  time,  come  in  to  ga- 
ther the  manna  chance-dropt  in  this  wilderness.  Preachers 
and  Probationers  were  often  enough  coming  to  Mossbrettles ; 
hut  it  was  not  every  night  that  a  true-blue  unmingled  Ca- 
meronian  minister,  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Ualiburton,  tarried 
there.  David,  this  night,  <<  had  gotten  a  Levite  for  his 
priest,^  and  felt  his  personal  consequence  augmented  ac- 
cordingly. So  he  beckoned  forward  his  modint  guests  to 
chairs,  and  stools^  and  tubs  overturned  to  make  seats^  with 
exactly  the  patronizing  feelings  of  a  fine  lady,  who  has 
caught  and  lionized  a  fashionable  poet  or  singer,  for  the 
amusenxcnt  of  her  friends  and  the  ecku  of  her  rout,  and  of 
its  cclebration-paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  of  the  next 
day.  How  essentially  the  same,  after  all,  are  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  great  human  family,  however  their  external 
manifestations  and  their  moral  influences  may  vary. 

The  seeds  of  poetry  in  Gideon's  character,  were  not  un- 
frequently  displayed  in  bis  selection  of  a  portion  of  scripture 
to  be  read,  or  of  the  psalm  to  be  sung.  On  this  night, 
ftom  this  hnmble  rustic  group,  a  small  farmer  and  a  few 
poor  Scottish  cotters,  from  the  bosom  of  the  barren  moor, 
there  rose  to  heaven,  slowly  chanted,  line  by  line,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  lyrics  that  ever  was  composed,  judging 
of.it  merely  as  a  literary  compositioo— the  i04th  Psalm-* 
the  hymn  of  Universal  nature  to  the  Universal  Creator ! 
Far  highier  than  this  was  Gideon's  standard  of  judging  the 
inspired  writings. 

A  simple,  scriptural,  earnest,  and  affiBCtSonato  prayer, 
almost  as  comprehensive  as  the  hynm  which  had  been 
sung,  forgetting  no  class  nor  condition  of  sentient  beings 
—concluded,  the  domestic  exercise;  and  when  the  group 
rose  from  their  knees,  Robert,  David's  eldest  son,  <^  a  noble 
peasant,"  grasped  the  minister's  hand  and  said— 

^  Your  aiD,  sii^  and  my  fkther^s  auld-fashioned  sughin' 
out  o*  the  plaintive  Dundee,  and  the  noble  Ma/rtyre^  dinnel 
stronger  on  the  heart-ctringi  after  a',  than  a'  their  crinknm 
crankum  new  tunes." 

<<  Robert,  my  man,  if  ye  are  led  to  tUnk  sae  it  is  weel," 
replied  Gideon.  *^  So  grieve  not  the  grey-haired  man  i'  the 
nenk,  whose  soul  has  travailed  for  the  weal  o'  yours,  ay 
when  sweet  Bleq>  has  sealed  your  ain  eye-lids.  Keep  ye  by 
these  holy  harmonies,  wi*  whllk  the  wail  of  the  curlew  and 
the  plovefy  and  the  roar  of  the  linn  ha'e  chimed  in  yon 
Irave  day :  yea,  the  sweet  melodies  that  rose  in  the  night- 
watches,  like  myrrh  and  frankincense^  and  the  rich  spi<Ms, 
frae  th^  very  moss-hags^  and  coves^  and  ^deuchs  round 
about  us,  whUher  the  red  arm  o'  persecution  had  driven 
fordi  the  stout  true  hearts  o'  covenanted  Ayr,  and  &TOured 
Gallowa' — Ayr,  whose  plants  were  as  an  orchard  of  pom^ 
granates  with  pleasant  fhiits.  Alack  I  that  the  canketw 
worm  sl^uld  cveepiUp-Uhat  tliey  should  either  dwine  or  dier 

This  honest  ancestral  euk>gy  was  highly  acc^tablt  to 
every  present  ear.  But  the  puddings  smokkig  hot  were  now 
served  with  the  mashed  potatoes,  together  with  a  jonun  of 
sfont,  home-brewed,  harvest  ale,  of  which  Darid- partook 
rery  sparingly,  Robert  and  Mr.  Gideon  with  greater  free- 
dom.— Another  hour  passed  in  sober  but  social  talk  on 
public  and  family  afidn.  Gideon  wis  pleased  to  hear  that 
Ids  friend  David*s  ^  temporals"  prospered,  and  that  he  was 
willing  and  eager  to.lend  his  carts,  during  the  winter,  to 
drive  stones  for  the  purpoie  of  erecting  a  meeting-hgnge  in 
the  vicinity.  The  honest  man  chose  a  private  minute  to 
conftss  to  Gideon  his  sinfU  yearnings  over  the  *<  bairn,  wee 
Davie ;"  but  honest  Gideon  sluned  that  offence  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and,  in  ^ite  of  the  <<  carts,"  rather  waned 
his  friend  against  <<  woridlinesfi,"and  ^  covetousness,"  and 
**•  spiritual  pride,"  than  any  excess  of  natural  tenderness. 
From  these  sins  David  Fennick  was  certain  that  he  stood 
wholly  dear.  ■ 

The  whole  ^unily  now  retired  to  rest—to  that  <<  ^uiet 
tdeep"  fbr  which  Gideon  had  prayed — that  quiet  sleep  whid^ 
in  the  words  of  hia  petitioii,  ^  is  Thy  gift  to  Thy  chona 
ovesl" 

And  thus  was  dosed  the  idgkt  in  a  mall  Scotdi  Faiu 
'sHa'I 


TRADITION  OF  THE  NO&SEMEK. 

Tlic  Norsemen  were  tlie  more  prone  to  8aperstitloo%  be- 
cause it  was  a  favourite  fimcy  of  theirs  that,  in  i&aay  in. 
stances,  the  change  from  Ufo  to  death  altered  the  temper  of 
the  human  spirit  from  benignant  to  malevolent ;  or  per- 
haps^ that  when  the  soul  left  the  body,  its  d^axtme  wsa 
occasionally  supplied  by  a  wicked  deoMm,  who  took  the  o^ 
portunity  to  enter  and  occupy  its  late  habitation. 

Upon  such  a  supposition  the  wild  fiction  that  follows  is 
probably  grounded ;  which,  extravagant  as  it  is^  pnismsw 
something  striking  to  the  imagination.  Saxo  Grammaticva 
tells  us  of  the  fiime  of  two  Norse  princes  or  cfaieft,  w1h>  had 
fi>nned  what  was  called  a  brotherhood  in  arms,  implyia^ 
not  only  the  firmest  frieudabip  and  constant  support,  dwinf 
all  the  adventures  which  they  should  undertake  in  U£e,  hot 
binding  them  by  a  solemn  compact,  that  after  the  deatb 
of  either,  the  survivor  should  descend  alive  into  the 
sepulchre  of  his  brother-in-arms,  and  consent  to  be  buried 
along  with  him.  The  task  of  fulfilling  this  dreadful  ccm- 
pact  fell  upon  Asmund,  his  companion,  Assueit,  having  beca 
slain  in  battle.  The  tomb  was  formed  after  the  aocieot 
northern  custom,  in  what  was  caUed  the  age  of  hills, — that 
is,  when  it  was  usual  to  bury  persons  of  di^nguished  merit 
or  rank  on  some  conspicuous  spot,  which  was  crowned  with 
a  mound.  M^th  this  purpose  a  de^  narrow  vault  was 
constructed,  to  be  the  apartmoit  of  the  future  tomb  ov«r 
"vdiidi  the  sepuldiral  heap  was  to  be  piled.  Here  they  do- 
podted  arms,  trophies,  poured  forth,  perhaps,  the  blood  of 
victims,  introduced  into  the  tomb  the  war-korses  of  the 
champions,  and  when  these  rites  had  been  duly  paid,  the 
body  of  Assueit  was  placed  in  the  dark  and  narrow  home, 
while  his  faithful  brother4n-arms  entered  and  sat  down  \sf 
the  corpse,  without  a  word  or  look  which  testified  regret  or 
unwillingness  to  fulfil  his  fearful  ^gagement  The  sokliess 
who  had  witnessed  this'dngular  interment  of  the  dead  and 
living,  rolled  a  huge  stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  and 
piled  so  much  earth  and  stones  above  the'  spot  as  mado  a 
mound  visible  fh>m  a  great  distance^  and  then,  with  loud 
lamentation  for  the  loss  of  such  undaunted  leaden,  diey 
dispersed  themselves  like  a  fiock  which  has  lost  its  shepherd. 

Years  passed  away  after  years,  and  a  cttitury  had  elapsed, 
ere  a  noble  Swedish  rover,  bound  upon  some  high  adven- 
ture) and  supported  by  a  gallant  band  of  followers,  arriwd 
in  the  valley  which  took  its  name  from  the  ton^  of  tke 
brethren^in-arms.  The  story  was  told  to  the  strangen^ 
whose  leader  determined  on  opening  the  sepulchre,  partly 
because,  as  already  hinted,  it  was  redLOoed  an  heroic  action 
to  brave  the  anger  of  departed  heroes  hy  violating  tiiefr 
tombs ;  partly  to  attain  the  arms  and  swords  of  proof  witli 
which  Uie  deceased  had  done  thdr  great  actlona.  He  set  hk 
soldiers  to  work,  and  soon  removed  the  earth  and  stonea 
from  one  side  of  the  moutid,  and  laid  bare  the  entrance.  But 
the  Stoutest  of  the  rovers  started  back,  when,  instead  of  the 
silence  (!^i  a  tomb,  they  heard  within  horrid  cries,  the  dash 
of  swords,  the  dang  of  armour,  and  all  the  noise  of  a  mor- 
tal combat  between  two  fruious  champions.  A  youAg  war- 
rior was  let  down  Into  the  profivund  tomb  hy  a  ootd,  wh^ 
was  drawn  up  shortly  after,  in  hopes  of  news  fhnn  beneath. 
But  when  the  adventurer  descended,  some  one  threw  him 
fhnn  the  cord,  and  took  his  place  in  the  noooeb  Whan  the 
rope  was  pulled  up,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  thdr  companion, 
beheld  Asmund,  the  survivor  of  the  brethren-in-arms.  Ht 
mdied  into  the  open  air,  his  sword  draivn  In  his  hand,  hii 
armour  half  totu  from  his  body,  the  left  side  of  his  fhee  al- 
most scratched  off,  as  by  the  tidons  of  some  wild  beast  Hi 
had  no  sooner  appeared  in  the  light  of  day,  than,  with  the 
Improvisatory  poetic  talent,  which  thetfe  cham]rfons  often 
mdted  with  heroic  strength  and  bravery,  he  poured  fbrth  a 
string  of  venes  containing  the  history  of  his  hundred  year^ 
coniUet  wtChiu  the  tomb.  It  seems  that  no  aoouer  was  Hm 
•epnlchre  dosed,  than  the  oorpse  of  die  slain  Assndt  aiuM 
fivm  the  ground,  inqitied  by  some  ravenous  gonle,  and  bar- 
ing first  torn  to  pleoeo  and  devoured  tlie  horses  whidi  bad 
been  entombed  witb  them,  threw  liimself  upon  the  eooi. 
panion  who  had  jmt  given  him  such  a  sign  of  derofted 
friendship,  in  order  to  treat  Idm  in  the  same  manner,  tin 
hoTt^  no  way  discountenanopd  by  llbe  homn  of  his  si€iuitfo% 
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took  to  bis  amuy  and  defended  Umeelf  manfully  against 
A85odt,'or  rather  against  the  evil  demon  who  tenanted 
tbat  champion^s  body.  In  this  manner  the  Uring  brother 
^raged  a  preternatural  combat,  which  had  endured  during  a 
'Whole  century,  when  Asmund,  at  last  obtaining  the  yictory, 
prostrated  his  enemy,  and  by  driring,  as  he  boasted,  a  stake 
through  his  body,  had  Anally  reduced  him  to  the  state  of 
quiet  becoming  a  tenant  of  the  tomb.  Having  chanted  the 
triumphant  account  of  his  contest  and  victory,  this  mangled 
ooiiqneror  fell  dead  before  them.  The  body  of  Assueit  was 
taken  ont  of  the  tomb,  burnt,  and  the  a^es  dispersed  to 
heaven  ;  whilst  that  of  the  victor,  now  lifeless,  and  without 
a  companion,  was  deposited  there,  so  that  it  was  hoptd,  his 
flhmibers  might  remain  undisturbed.  The  precautions 
taken  against  Assueit*s  reviving  a  second  tlme^  remind  us 
of  those  adopted  in  the  Greek  Islands,  and  in  the  Turkish 
]»rovinces,  against  the  Vampire^  It  affords  also  a  deriva- 
tion of  the  ancient  English  law  in  case  of  suicide,  when  a 
stake  was  driven  through  the  body,  originaUy  to  keei^  it 
secure  in  the  tomb. — Sir  Waiter  Soai^ 

COBBETTS  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  LANARK. 
Being  at  New  Lanark,  I  was  rather  curious  to  Icnow 
whether  there  were  any  reality  in  what  we  heard  about  the 
effects  of  the  Owen  <<  JeelosogAih^  ,  I  bad  always  undewtood 
that  be  had  been  the  autlM»^  of  his  own  great  ftotoM^  aiid  *he 
^[Minder  of  this  village;  hut  X  foivMi  that  the  esCabliskment 
had  been  founded  by  a  Mr.  £Me^  who  bad  had  two  or  three 
danghten  with  ^reatfovtwnes;  tbat  Mil  Owen  had  g«t  one 
of  these  daufhl^  and  ana  of  these  ibrtunsa  t  that  Mrs. 
Owen  has  been  dead  ibr  some  years;  that  the  conceni  had 
long  been  in  other  hands;  that  the  only  part  of  it  which 
was  ever  of  his  invention,  was  a  large  building,  in  which 
the  '*  feslMoficaT*  working  people  were  intended  to  eat  and 
drink  in  common;  that  they  never  did  this ;  that  these 
had  been  a  place  at  some  distance  Ama  Lanark,  flaed  upon 
ipw  thaexocutipaof  tha  <<  Owen  Plan;**  tha^a  large  spaee 
b^dbeensuisroiuided  with  a  hi^  stona  waU  ibr^opviw 
pom;  that  the ashsnn  had  besn  abaiktoneds  and  that  the 
wmkl  had  been  taken  dowo^  an*  seM  as  «M  tUnet!  The 
buildings  in  New  Lansrk,  wfcidi  Owen  had  erected  for  the 
*^  feelot9pher$'^  to  eairy  en  their  commimity  of  eating  and 
drinking,  is  used  as  a  school'^ro^m ;  and  here  I  saw  boys  in 
one  place,  and  girls  in  another  place,  under  masten  ap- 
pointed for  the  puxpoee,  carrying  on  what  is  called  <<  ediw 
cation.*'  Them  was  one  boy  porting  with  a  stick  to  aoma. 
tbingstnclL  up  upon  the  waU^  aa4  then  all  tha  nst  of  tha 
bays  began  hawUnf  ant  what  that  wtm.  In  one  kurge 
n>oBi  they  wire  all,  imging  mU  wmMinf  at  tha  word  of 
cwMnanrtj  just  lika  the  tribe  of  little  things  in  BoU  Coort^ 
who  theie  ttnn  the  whole  nelghbonrhood  widi  singing 
^  Ood  3ave  the  King,*  <«  The  Apoitlea*  Creed,**  and  the 
^  Peace  Table,**  and  the  follow,  who  leads  the  laay  lifo  in 
the  teaching  of  whom,  ought  to  be  sent  to  raking  the  ken- 
nel, or  fillip  a  dnng  cart.  In  another  great  apartmant  of 
thlahoqec^  there  were  eighteen  boya  and  eighteen  giris^  the 
hnya  druwitd  in.  Highland  dreaws,  without  shoea  o%  naked 
frcna  three  inches  above- the  knee^  down  ta  the  foo%  a  taiw 
t«B  plaid  doae  zand  tha  body,  In  their  shirt  deeres,  their 
ahirt  eoUsrs  open,  each  halting  a  girl  hy  the  arm,  duly  pro- 
po^tkned  in  poiM  of  aiM^  tha  glria  withoot  eaps»  and  wkh- 
9nt  shoea  and  stockings;  and  tiiere  were  these  eighteen 
co^hi^  marching,  aim  in  arm,  in  regular  itles,  with  a 
looiL-atep^  alow  aoMch,  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  which  a 
ftUowy  b^  enough  to  carry  a  quarter  of  wheat,  or  to  dig 
ten  mods  of  ground  in  a  day,  was  playing  in  the  comer  <tf 
therooM,  withanlmmeBse  nn^  book  lymg*  open  before 
hi]9<  There  was  another  man  who  WM  commanding  otSL 
mkM  the  aaavehing  canplei,  who^  after  having  given  us  a 
mudk  in  4oick  step  as  well  as  slow-atep,  were  disposed  off 
In  dancing  order,  a  business  that  they  seined  to  perfonn 
nith  great  legnlaiity  and  alsgance;  and  itwaa  quite  im- 
poaiibla  to  see  the  halfaiaked  lada  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
pvlting  their  aimanrand  the  waiaU  of  the  thinljndad  girls 
of  tha  isme  age^  without  cleariy  pereeiriag  the  maailBst 
teniency  of  this  mode  of  education,  to  prevent  <<  premature 
ViaRfaifei^''  aad  to  ^  cheek  popnktlon.*' 


It  is  difficult  to  determine^  whether,  when  pe(^  are 
huddled  together  in  this  nnnataral  state,  this  sort  of 
joldiepdiko  discipline  may,  or  may  not,  be  naceeeary  to 
effect  the  purposes  of  schooling;  but  I  sboald  think 
it  a  very  strange  thing,  if  a  man,  calflnlateil  to  pro- 
duce effect  by  his  learning,  could  ever  come  to  perfocb 
tion  from  a  b^^inning  like  thie.  It  is  altogether  a  thii^ 
I  abhor.  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  useful  when 
people  are  thua  unnatnraUy  congregated;  and,  abetv«  all 
things,!  am  not  disposed  to  bestow  censote  on  the  moHwu 
of  tha  parties  promoting  this  mode  of  education  ;  for  the 
sacrificea  winch  they  midce^  in  order  to  give  success  tothair 
scheme^  clearly  psove  that  their  motives  are  benevc^CAt; 
but  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  thait  it  is  a  melssiehoiy 
thing  to  behold;  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  doms$iie  t^f 
that  it  reverses  the  order  of  nature ;  that  it  makes  minds  a 
fiction ;  and,  which  is  amongst  the'  greatest  of  its  evils, 
it  fashions  the  rising  generation  to  habits  of  impMt  sub- 
latmon,  which  ia  o^y  another  term  for  eivil  and  political 
slavery.  However,  the  consolation  is,  that  it  is  impossiUa 
that  it  ever  should  become  anything  like  general  in  any 
nation.  The  order  of  the  world  demands  that  nina4entlM 
of  the  people  should  be  employed  on,  and  in  the  a&irs  of 
the  land ;  being  so  employed,  they  must  be  scattered  about 
widely ;  and  there  must  be  homes  and  domestic  life  for  the 
fiur  greater  part  of  the  rising  generation.  When  men  con* 
tract  a  fondness  for  anything  which  has  a  great  deal  of  nc^ 
velty  and  of  strangeness  in  it ;  when  they  brood  over  the 
contemplation  of  some  wonderful  discovery  which  thej 
think  they  have  made  ;  when  they  suflbr  it  long  to  absorb 
aU  the  poweca  of  their  minds  ;  when  they  have  been  in 
this  state  for  any  considerable  length  of  time^  they  really 
become  nuui,  as  for  as  relates  to  the  matter  which  haa  thua 
absorbed  all  their  mental  faculties;  and  they  think  them- 
selves  more  wise  than  all  the  rest-of  mankind,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  madness.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate enough  when  foUiea  of  this  sort  lead  only  to  disap* 
pointment  and  ridicule ;  but  the  parties  become  olijecta  of 
real  compassion,  when  the  eccentric  folly  produces  dissU 
pation  of  fortune,  and  the  min  of  families. 


CURE  FOR  A  CRIPPLE. 
It  happened  on  a  Sunday  evening,  about  thirty  years 
ay»  that  tw#  sheep  stealaws  had-  medita^ird  an  attempt  on  the 
floek  of  a  wealthy  former  in  the  parish  of  A  ,  in  the 
west  neuk  of  Fifo.  ^  The  dieep  were  grazing  in  a  park  ad- 
j^ming  the  village  churchymrd,  and  hard  by  the  public 
road.  The  eldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  depredators 
reoQenmended  that  only  one  <tf  them  should  go  in  among 
the  sheep,  as  it  woold  not  alarm  them  ao  much  aa  two. 
Aeooadiaily  tha  yannger  tiiief  was  dispatched  to  bring  a 
sheep^  while  the  other  went  into  tha  churchyard,  and  sat 
downnpana  tfewragh-stonatoamaee  hiaaelf  tiU  hia  com- 
panion  returned.  Now  it  so  happened  that  John,  the  miiv 
ister'a  man,  had  forgot  to  take  homt  the  Bible  foam  the 
chureli,  after  the  service  of  the  day  was  over,  which  ne« 
fl^ect  waa  not  perceived  until  the  minister  called  for  tbn 
bo(du  to  peiform  the  duty  of  fomily  worship,  when  John 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  church  for  the  Bible.  John 
not  being  poaeessed  ef  a  wry  daring  spfarit,  and  it  being  » 
dnrk  vrinter  niglu,  waa  not  very  fimd  of  visiting  the  abodca 
of  tha  dead  at  such  an  hour ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  th» 
churchyard  gate^  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  man  sitting  eet 
the  throngMtone^  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  his  ftars  aooA 
conjured  the  thief  into  a  demon.  WIAevt  more  ado  ho 
whaeled  abont,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  manse, 
wheaehe  related  his  vronderfta  story,  telling  them  that  ho 
saw  the  devil  sitting  on  a  grava  breaking  dead  bonea.  Aa 
old  cripple  BMndlcant,  who  w«s  quartered  at  the  manae 
during  the  Sabbath,  (for  the  mhiister,  eentrary  to  the  ge- 
neral  characier  of  his  brethren,  vras  a  very  charitable  man,) 
heard  John  telling  his  appalling  story,  laughed  at  him, 
sayings  <<  if  I  was  as  aUe  to  gang  as  you,  I  wonU  soon 
bring  the  Bible.**_«  Well,** says  John»  «if  yon  wiU aoeon. 
pany  me»  I  will  carry  yon  on  my  back,  and  we^  may-bo 
be  able  to  bring  the  Bible  atwesn  us.**  The  beggM  agreed, 
and  mounted  John  accordingly,  after  he  had  wrapped  hlflu- 
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■elf  In  hie  grey  plaid.  When  they  cAme  within  view  of 
the  thief,  John  woold  very  fain  hare  tnmed,  but  the  hegipu* 
•purred  him  on,  untiil  they  oame  wichin  a  yery  short  dis* 
tanoe  of  hikn,  when  he»  rappoeing:  it  to  he  his  comrade 
comftig  with  a  sheep  on  his  back,  exdalmed,  «  Is  he  a  fat 
«nflP**  J«hn,  whose  heart  was  (quaking  before,  on  hearing: 
tMa  question  put  to  him,  coutd  no  long:er  resist  his  inclii 
nadon  to  turn ;  he  threw  ^he  old  man  off  his  back,  sayings 
«  Be  he  fat  or  be  he  lean,  there  he  is  to  ye,"  and  run  what 
Imwbs  abte.  The  mendicdnt,  finding  that  he  was  thus 
Mt  to  his  own  resources  to  appease  the  devil  as  he  could, 
mustered  all  his  streag^ ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  his  legs  that 
had  refiised  to  perform  their  oAbe  for  many  a  long  year 
before,  wvre  suddenly  strengthened;  he  soon  went  past 
John,  and  regained  the  manse  before  him,  and  was  never 
lame  after. 


Death  oi^  Looak  the  Ikdiav  Chicf— An  old 
crfAcer  of  the  United  States  army,  who,  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  reirohitionary  war,  was  orda«d  to  make  sur. 
veys  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Alleghany  river,  in- 
formed me  that  Logan^s  nephew,  a  remarkably  fine  young- 
Indian,  dined  with  him  one  day  in  his  tent,  and  that  he 
asked  him  what  became  of  Logan.  I  killed  him,  was  the 
reply.  Why  did  you  kill  him  ?  The  nation  ordered  it. 
For  what  reason?  He  was  too  great  a  man  to  live  :  he 
talked  so  well,  that  although  the  whole  nation  had  in- 
tended  to  put  any  plan  in  execution,  yet,  if  Logan  did  not 
approve  of  it,  he  would  soon  gain  a  majority  in  favour  of 
Ms  opinions.  Was  he  not  then  generally  in  the  right  ? 
Often ;  but  his  influence  divided  the  nation  too  much.  Why 
did  they  choose  you  to  put  him  to  death  ?  If  any  one  else 
had  done  it  I  certainly  would  have  killed  him:  1,  who  am 
his  nephew,  shall  ihlierit  his  greatness.  Will  they  not  then 
kill  you  also  ?  Yes :  and  when  I  become  as  great  a  man 
as  Logan  (laying  his  hand  on  his  breast  with  dignity)  I 
shall  be  content  to  die !  He  added,  that  he  had  shot  him 
near  the  Alleghany  river.  When  informed  of  the  resolu. 
tion  of  the  council  of  his  nation,  Logaii  ttopped  his  horse, 
drew  himself  up  in  attitude  of  great  dignity,  and  received 
the  fatal  ball  without  a  murmur.— Ftjrmn*^  ^S^  Moniht 
in  Ameriea. 

NsoLSCf  ED  MEmtT. — Robinson  Crusoe  was  hawked 
about  through  the  trade  as  a  work  of  neither  mark  nor 
likelihood,  and  at  last  accepted,  as  a  proof  of  especial  con- 
descension, by  an  obscure  retail.bookseUer.  It  is  singular, 
but  not  the  less  tnie,  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their 
own  inforence  from  the  fact,  that  almost  every  book 
of  any  preteasioos  to  orlgiiiafity  has  been  similarly  n«g. 
lected.  Paradise  Lost,  with  diffictrity,  found  a  publisher, 
While  the  whole  trade  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
eagemtss  to  prseure  tiie  woi4oi  of  sock  dull*  mechanical 
writers  as  Bhickmore  and  Glover ;  GuUiver^s  Travels  lay 
ten  years  in  MS.  for  want  of  due  eneourogement  fbom  the 
booksellers ;  and  in  our  own  times,  and  in  a  lighter  branch 
ofliteratiire,  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  and  the  still  more 
ingenious  Rejected  Addresses,  were  refused  by  the  trade 
with  indifference,  if  not  contempt.  To  crown  the  list  of 
works  thus  misunderstood.  Sir  W.  ScoU  has  left  it  on  re. 
cord,  that  Waverley  was  actually  dectiaed  three  several 
times  by  the  acutest  pubtisher  of  his  day;  and  at  last  ushered 
into  the  worid,  after  it  had  lain  twelve  years  unnoticed 
in  its  author's  desk,  with  doubt,  hesitation,  and  indiffiBr- 
ence.    CrmHie  posieri  ! — MmUhly  Magatdne. 

Tbe  DfeiTBticnrB  Taxbb — We  would  dostroyt  the 
instast  it  was  possible,  the  house  and  window  tax,  because 
tlidy  are  unequal,  and  the  people  hate  them.  We  would 
d#stm  lh«  mall  tax  aad  the  hop  duly,  because  they  iro- 
pe^  the  cuHivatkm  of  the  land,  and  subject  tradesmen  and 
farmers  to  a  rig-orons  and  despotic  system  of  excise.  We 
would  destroy  the  lax  on  soap,  because  it  is  a  bounty  on 
dht  ami  disease ;  as  we  would  destroy  the  Taxes  on  Know, 
l^djgo,  bscausa  they  are  bounties  on  ignorance  and  error. 
We  would  destroy  the  monopolies  of  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
and  of  tho  East  India  Company,  because  they  tiix 


the  whole  community  for  the  exclnsivt  benefit  of  t^  pro- 
prietors of  Bank  and  East  India  Stock,  and  swMini  «li 
commerce  to  be  deranired  by  the  caprice  of  ladivi^nK 
against  which  open  and  pubh'c  and  geoaml  compHkiosi  ia 
the  only  sure  and  certain  guarantee.  Wo  wiwld  doatios 
the  corn  laws,  because  they  cheat  the  farmer  with  a  hops 
of  prices  he  never  realizes,  and  make  him  promiee  a  li%lMr 
rent  than  he  can  pay~be««U8e  they  tend  to  starve  tba 
poor  and  impoverish  the  opulent  manufacturmB— and  b». 
CBQse  thev  do  not  even  benefit  those  landlords  wboa 
they  merely  flatter  with  preserving  for  them  a  Boaiaai 
superiority  which  must  come  to  an  end.  We  woay 
destroy  the  power  of  parsons  and  other  justicea  io  iotar- 
fere  with  all  the  pastimes  and  annisemenu  of  the  people^ 
because  that  interference  never  has  been  exercised  without 
souring  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  making  thetn  fwl 
<i,f"^  hatred  for  all  those  who  aj^ear  to  enjoy  plee 


they  are  not  permitted  to  share.  We  would  drntray  evor 
pension  not  earned  by  useful  public  services.  We  woeM 
destroy  etery  public  oflke  which  is  not  indispensable  for 
the  real  service  of  the  public;  limiting  the  whole 
of  the  Oovemmeni  to  the  one  great  duty  of  pr  ' 
the  property  of  individuals.  _j9npAtoa  Guardkm, 

MoaAL  AND  Political  Erpacrs  or  Railways  nr  Ewe- 
LANn.--Tbe  moral  and  pohtiesl  coosequenee*  of  m  gr«at  a 
change  in  the  powers  of  traosirioo  of  persona  and  intrllksasi 
from  place  co  plaoe»  are  not  easily  calcoleted.  The  coneeatia- 
tion  of  mind  and  exertion  which  a  great  metropolM  ahrara  cb- 
hibfta,  willbeextMKled  ia  a  o«»oai«ltrable  degree  to  the  whale 
retlm.    The  aamc  efl^  wUl  be  pc^daosd  «a  if  aM  dktmmmtm 


were  Issseaed  io  the  proportk>ata  whioh  the  speed  and  ehsM.. 
ness  of  transit  are  increased.     Towai,  at  prsseat  resaoved  eeoe 
•lages  from  toe  metropolis,  will  become  its  suburbs ;  iHhuse, 
now  St  a  day's  journey,  will  be  removed  to  its  immediate  vies-. 
nity ;  buaineis  will  be  carried  on  with  as  maeh  ease  b 
them  and  the  metropolis,  as  it  b  now  between  distant 
of  the  metropolis  itself.     The  ordinary  habiutions  of 
elassss  of  eitiseas  engaged  in  active  bosraeaa  ia  the  Ummfk  w^ 
be  at  what  new  are  regarded  coosiderabU  dislmioss  fnim  ihr 
pUwes  of  their  ooenpatton.    The  sahibritv  of  cities  will  tfaw  W 
increesed  by  superseding  the  neeawitv  of  heaping  the  iabahi. 
tants  toirether,  storey  upon  stofeey,  within  a  ooaioed  spioB ;  ead 
by  enabling  the  town  popoUtioa  to  sprsad  i|wlf  over  a  Iv^. 
extent  of  surface,  without  incurring  the  ineoaveaieeee  4tf  £L 
tance.     Let  those  who  discard  speculations  like  these,  as  w0i. 
and  improbable,  recur  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  ne  v^iy 
remote  period,  on  the  Subject  of  steam  navigation.     Wldiin  iIm  ' 
meotory  of  pertons  who  have  not  yet  paoed  the  nieridfaa  eT 
Kfe,  the  possibilily  of  traversing  by  the  stsam  engine  the  dma-' 
nels  and  ssas  that  surround  and  interseet  these  iaiatods,  was  te* 
gvderi  as  the  dream  of  eathusiasts.    Nautieal  man,  aad  msa  e^ 
scieaoe.  rejected  such  speeulatioas  with  equal  iacfedotity,  aatf: 
with  Httle  less  than  seovA  for  tbe  ttodsrstandiBg  of  thsae  whe 
could  for  a  moment  entertain  them.     Yet  we  have  witasvNiA. 
stean^engiaes^trayersing,  not  these  channels  and  aeas  alene^  bat- 
Bweepiog  the  laci:  of  the  waters  round  every '  oosk  in  £unipe»i 
and  even  ploughing  the  great  oceans  of  the  world.     If  steam  bo 
not  used  as  the  only  means  of  connecting  the  moat  distant  habb- 
able  poinU  of  our  planet,  it  is  not  becaoae  it  is  iaadequaie  to 
the  aeoomnlishment  of  that  end,  but  because  local  and  aedd^n- 
tal  causes  Nmit  tbe  supply  of  that  materisl,  from  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  itderites  its  powcrs.>-.jEdiieAiWfgA  Remem, 
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FACTORY  CHILDREN. 

Tms  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  ^idesvonr- 
ed,  in  the  pages  of  Uie  Schoolmasier,  to  draw  atten. 
tioBto  tlie  miserable  condition  of  the  greater  num. 
ber  of  tbe  children  employed  in  factories.  .  To  briiig 
facWandernoticetyaiid  keep  them  constantly  in  vie  w^ 
is,  «-e  are  peHBtiaded,  all  that  is  required  to  excite 
interest  and  97nipath}r  in  the  public  mind,  and  pro- 
cure some  amelioration  of  the  wretchedness  of  those 
unfttttunate  children.    The  circumstances  brought 
out  in  tiie  examinations  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  ef  Cosimons^  exceed  any  thing  we  had  pre. 
vioasly  conceived.    They  speak  trumpet-tongued, 
and  any  thing*  we  might  urge  would  but  weakMi 
the  impression    they  are    calculated  to  produce 
upon  every  heart   that    retains    human  feeling. 
By  the  extracts  we  gLve,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
grand  ebjeetion  against  l^slative  interference  is 
nugatory ;  for  it  is  not  the  sacred  relation  of  pa- 
rent  and  child  that  would  be  disturbed  or  tampered 
vithjbat'lhe  coooexion  between  the  conmiunity^and 
the  chlldran  .tlii^wn  upon  its  funds  ox  its  charity. 
These  poor  diildreii  are  generaliy  the  offering  of 
miafbrtane  or  vice^  to  whom  early  death  would 
ippea^  to  b«  41  positive  blessings  as  the  enly.ap. 
pareBi  mMDa  of  reseuing  them  from   degradation^ 
ittieriogy  and  ultimately  crime.    We  blush  to  say^ 
that  aim  mo^  flagrant  instances  of  this  systematic 
enieby    that    have  yet    transpired^    have    been 
trtcedto  Scotlan4 :    nor  does  it  mend  the  matter 
to  fia4  3eottish  Members  of  Parliament  (Mr.  R. 
Fer^flWA,  and  Mr.  Morrison)  strenuously  oppos. 
ing^e  extension  of  th^  provisions  of  Mr.  Sadler's 
BiU  to  this  country^  upon  the  ground^  that  with 
us  thore-^Muete  no  n/fieemty  for  legislative  inter, 
fereoeey  lo  conofortable  and  happy  are  all  thefaotory 
children  in  Seotland  1    This^  we  hope  and  believe^ 
was  sajid  in  ignorance,  but  it  is  most  culpable  ig- 
Boraaee«  .Our  extracts  of  evidence  are  confined 
to^j^'40  the  Scotdi  Mills,  and  to  the  testimony 
of  one-ln^^yl^al,  Alexander  Dean,  an  overseer  of 
a  flax  m^  at  Biodee,  who  has  l^td  considerable 
'^^THJFiaflfl  iin  iVw  prT"^°  ^^  disgusting  harshness 
'^  W^^St^    Tha 'first  miU  he  entered  was  Dun^ 
<fa4i^«iav;]>aadee.  He  was  then  thirteen.  There 
^y'yitt^mkmi  less  than  17  hours  a^uiay,  exdu- 
nve  of  tomls.     The  master's  name  was    Braid. 
Four  or  five  orphans,  all  that  were  left  alive  of 


about    16^  supplied  by  some  poor  institution  in 
this  city,  were  there  employed : — 
,  ^     Usually,  for  how  long  a  time  did  they  stop  ?«-!  oonld  not 
say  ibr  how  long  a  time  ;  there  were  idways  some  of  them 
deserting,  and  being  brought  back. 

Speaking  of  those  long  hours,  how  were  the  children 
kept  in  the  establishment,  they  having  to  labooi*  to  such 
an  extent  as  you  have  4e8cribed  ?  They  were  ke^  in  a 
constantly  standing  posture  ;  no  leave  was  allowed  for 
sitting. 

Were  they  confined  to  that  sort  of  work  ? — ^Yes,  the  doors 
were  all  locked,  both  with  check  and  turnkey. 

They  were  locked  up  while  at  their  labour  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  they  sleep  upon  the  premises  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  upon  the 
very  same  premiees  that  they  slept ;  the  houses  were  all 
connected. 

Were  those  who  were  immediately  under  the  control  of 
the  manager  guarded  aH  night  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  were  iron- 
Btannched  windows,  and  the  master  himself,  or  his  son,  at- 
tended to  looking  them  up  at  night,  whenerer  they  got 
their  suppers  ;  so  that  they  had  no  chance  of  escaping  till 
the  morning,,  when  he  released  them  for  their  next  day's 
employment. 

How  were  they  taken  care  of  on  the  Sundays,  then  ?^ 
It  was  always  one  of  the  sons  that  staid  at  home  and 
guarded  them  on  Sunday  ;  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  go 
to  Church. 

•Were  the  children  and  young  persons  kept  down  to  that 
work  by  chastisement  P — ^Yes. 

Were  they  severely  chastised  ? — Frequently  they  were  ; 
for  the  least  fault  they  were  struck  and  abused. 

You  were  speaking  about  children  being  prevented  from 
deserting  by  being  locked  up  ;  was  it  often  that  children 
made  an  attempt  to  eseape  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  got  the  least  op- 
portonity. 

Where  were  the  hands  that  did  not  sleep  in  the  mill  sent 
at  night  ? — The  houses  which  the  hands  slept  in  were  about 
50  yards  from  the  mill. 

What  were  they  called  ?— Bothies. 

In  any  of  those  Bothies  were  the  boys  and  girls  mixed  up 
indiscriminately  at  night  ?— Yes ;  I  myself  with  six  beys, 
was  in  one  apartment,  with  oldish  girls. 

What  were  the  ages  of  those  boys  so  locked  up  P^From 
14  to  16. 

And  what  were  the  ages  of  the  fismales  ? — From  12  to 
14. 

And  you  state  that  they  were  turned  indiscriminately 
into  the  same  Bothy  ?— Yes. 

And  lodked  up  there  aU  night  ?-«Yea 

He  next  got  into  employment  at  Birdevy  Mill, 
near    Dundee,   where    he   was    card  winder^  and 
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where  he  was  more  httinaaeljr  treated.  The  hoars 
were  alK>ut  fourteen,  excluding  medi.  The  nekt 
mill  he  went  to  was  Trolicsk  Mlll^  ^rie  mlks  ft-om 
Dundee^  where  the  hours  of  working  were  ftliO 
fourteen^  excluding  meals  ;  amounting  altogether 
to  ahout  fifteen  hours'  canfiaeaieitt.  The  next 
place  was  Mayfleld  M ill^  abdot  f^r  miles  and  a 
half  from  t)undee^  where  he  was  a  spinner ;  his 
treatment  there  was  harsh— sometimes  the  hours 
were  sixteen : — 

What  effect  upon  the  children — the  ftmale  children  more 
especially — has  this  long  standing  to  iheit  hiboor  any  e^ 
ieetF— It  has  a  great  efiioctk  I  bare  ohs^red  it  at  the 
mill :  the  feet  of  the  girls  have  swelled  so,  that  they  have 
been  ready  to  take  off  their  shoes. 

Does  it  occasion  positive  deformity  seuetiBies  ?— Y«^ 
very  often  :  the  girls  become  in.knet*d  and  bow«legg*d« 

To  a  considerable  extent? — ^Yes,  to  a  great  extent  I 
know  one  girl  so  bowJegg'd  that  yon  CMild  put  a  chair 
between  her  legs. 

Has  it  at  all  atfected  you?*-Yee;  I  am  very  mnch 
knock  knee'd. 

Have  you  seen  one  of  the  witnesses  in  Mraiting  of  t^e 
name  of  Openshaw,  a  boy  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  there  any  body  that  you  have  witnessed  in  your 
neighbourhood  that  is  as  striktngly  deformed  a»  he  is  P«— A 
great  deal  more  so— ooi  man  thiU  is  working  now  at  a  milb 
near  Brechin,  about  twenty  miles  from  DunAee,  and  who  ia 
about  thirty  years  ef  age.  This  man  does  not  stand,  with  his 
deformity,  above  four  feet  six  inches  high ;  and,  had  he 
grown  to  his  proper  height,  I  think  he  would  have  been 
about  live  feet  eight  or  nine.  He  has  been  in  mills  since  he 
ivas  five  years  old,  and  he  is  reduced  to  that  state,  that  he 
slides  abont  on  a  stoot  to  do  his  work ;  and  though  he  is 
about  30  years  of  age,  he  can  now  do  no  xdore  than  a  giilli 
work. 

The  next  miU  was  StrathmairtlB^  distant  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  former.  Fifteen  hours,  ex- 
elusive  of  meals,  the  time.  But  the  overseas  were 
jealous  of  their  knowing  the  time  :— 

After  theot«rldeker  found  I  was  poaaessed  of  a  watch  t 
had  lost  the  key,  and  he  took  the  watch  and  bndce  it,  and 
gave  it  me  bade,  and  said  I  had  ■•  use  for  a  wat(^  and 
chastised  me  for  letting  the  hands  know  the  lime  of  day. 

Here  the  boys  and  girls  all  slept  in  one  apart- 
ment, with  a  small  division,  about  four  feet  high, 
between  them.  After  staying  a  year  and  a  half 
there,  he  endeavoured  to  get  some  other  employ* 
ment,  but  was  forced  to  return  back  to  Duntruin 
Mill  as  overiooker.  There  tke  systea^  tiaoe  he 
had  been  away  from  it,  was  worte  :^— • 

At  what  time  of  the  morning  did  yon  have  %o  attend  ymtr 
labour  there  ?— .1  have  been  ealled  «p  by  Hm  aiastMs  who 
stood  at  the  door  cursing  and  swearings  at  three  dVdock  in 
the  momiiig; 

How  late  in  the  night  were  you  kept  at  that  work  P-« 
We  were  never  less  than  till  ten  and  eleven  o^clock  at 
night 

Were  the  hands  principally  young  ones  at  that  mill? — 
Yes ;  there  was  a  great  number  of  them  bdow  twelve. 

Were  they  very  poor  ?^Y«s,  very  pbor;  the  poersst  of 
the  poor. 

Where  did  thsy  oome  from  ?««.6ome  inm  the  pooriiMleB 
in  Edinburgh. 

Were  they  sent  young?— Yes;  they  came  at  six  and 
seven  years  old. 

And  they  were  sent  for  a  stated  length  of  time  P^-Yes. 

For  a  number  of  yean  f — ^Yes ;  1  know  some  Uiat  wsre 
engaged  for  three  and  four  years. 

Wen  those  children  worked  M  loi^  as  yon  havi  been 
staging  ?— Yes. 

No  exceptions  In  &vour  of  the  younger  children  and  the 
girts  P*-Notitt  the  least 


Was  that  excesuve  working  accompanied  by  exoesaive 
beating  f^Ym ;  very  fre^uentlv  thiy  Were  beaten ;  children 
wtit  n(M  abit  to  ttaad  tHe  wttHc ;  and  if  they  had  B^ds  the 
least  fault,  thay  were  beaten  aaceelivelyw 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  attempting  la  escapa  from 
thai  mill  ? — Yes ;  there  were  two  girls  that  made  their  es- 
cape from  the  mill  through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  left 
nearly  all  their  eldthes  behind  th«tt. 

No  person,  says  the  commentator  on  this  evidence 
in  the  Chronicle,  will  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
of  the  unfortunate  wretches  so  reared,  for  they  are 
quite  helpless.  If  the  females,  when  grown  up, 
are  not  ugly,  they  may  find  relief  in  prostitution. 
The  flogging  or  strapping  is  continual,  and  when 
it  happens  to  be  extreme,  the  orerseer  is  fin^: 

Did  yon  know  any  tBdividual  brought  to  trial  for  bi. 
flicting  the  extreme  punishment  yon  have  described  ? — I 
heard  of  one ;  there  was  an  overlooker  in  Mr.  Edwards^s 
miUatWest  End»  Dnadw^  who  was  brought  before  the 
Justice  for  licking  a  girl,  and  on  being  examined  before  the 
Justice  he  was  fined  ;  but  the  master  returned  the  fine  back 
to  the  overlooker,  and  turned  away  this  girl  whom  he  had 
struck,  and  also  her  sister  and  two  other  sisters  who  were 
connected  with  bar;  Mr.  Edwards  was  <iuestioned  about 
it  in  the  Admertiter  paper,  and  he  reliised  to  answo-.  The 
only  reply  he  made  was,  that  he  could  do  anything  he 
liked  with  his  own,  though  four  or  five  suffered  by  that 
transactionof  taking  the  overseer  to  justice  for  that  bad 
nsagsu 

This  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  evidence.  The  sit- 
tings of  the*Cbmmittee  occupied  forty  days ;  and 
though  every  body  knows  how  the  public  busi- 
flees  is  manage^  tlurough  the  agency  of  these  saun. 
tering,  lounging,  dilatory,  or^  with  reverence  be 
it  BpokeU,  kufnbwg  Committees,  many  facte  were 
brought  to  light  whidi  make  ohe  ashamed  of  their 
age  and  their  country.  The  evidence  of  the  medi- 
cal men  examined  diows  deaiiy  how  the  manufac 
tnring  system  must  ultimately,  and  indeed  bood  af. 
ftitt  the  whole  population  of  the  British  isiee.  We 
hopd  we  i^all  hear  no  more  of  those  wire-draWn 
principles  of  political  economy  which  seek  to  pre. 
vent  interference,  in  a  ease  so  glaring  as  is 
this.  If  the  regulation  of  (daveJabmir,  and  the 
education  and  proteietion  of  the  AfHosois,  are  fit- 
ting subjects  of  legislative  interference,  the  state 
of  the  more  helpless  white  leaves  of  the  fkctoiiee 
is  even  more  pressing.  The  negro  holds  over  his 
owner's  humanity  the  hond  of  s^.interest ;  hut 
the  limited  period  of  service  of  the  white,  of  wMch 
the  most  must  be  made,  as  it  is  soon  to  terminate^ 
sets  the  master  above  this  wholesome  influence. 
The  whole  system  of  oar  regulatietts  is  one  of  di- 
rect int^erence  with  individuals.  A  man  cauioi 
make  a  bushel  of  malt,  or  sdl  an  otinoe  of  tebM- 
00,  nor  perform  the  simplest  action,  without  heing 
liable  to  direct,  and  often  to  senseless  and  irritat- 
ing interBerence ;  but  he  must  not  be  intermpted 
or  restrained  in  his  systematic  tofturing  and  op- 
ptcssing,  fbr  his  private  p&^,  miserable  knd 
unprotected  diildren,  and  leaving  them  depmved 
«id  dwarfed  in  mind  and  body,  a  burden  «iid  ^ 
curse  to  the  eommuiiity.  It  is  well  said  by  t)>e 
Morning  Chronicle  that  hi  rea^ng  this  evidence, 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  wish  thiat  mapdilnsry, 
and  such  places  as  Leeds  and  Mandiester,  had 
never  been  heard  of.  ^ 
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TH£  BOURGEOIS  OP  PARIS_A  SKETCH. 

Iir  itMBonir  t>*  iiiiifi  tilt  PMiaaui  BmtgtoiMy  not 
^nite  a  Bmdtmd)  wHb  the  Cockney  dtixen  of  Land—,  or 
Mrith  liis  eoanterpait  in  Scotland,  Bailie  Jerrie  or  Frorset 
I^awkie.  It  ii  in  this  class  that  national  distinctions  are 
tlie  most  strongly  marked :  and  yet  differing  so  widely  in 
Ixnponftnt  trifles,  how  closely  they  approach  in  every  im- 
portant particular.  An  Esquimaux  or  New  Zealander 
<:ould  not  perceive  any  difference. 

«<  The  hourgeois  of  Paris  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty. 
Before  that  age,  he  had  lived  under  the  control  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  and  thi^  together  with  the  smallness  of  his  income, 
the  long  serritude  oif  his  education  and  apprenticeship,  his 
noTictate  in  the  ways  of  life^  his  constant  exertions  in  his 
bwfliwsssi  and  his  daily  apprehensions  of  heing  nnsuccessiul 
in  his  yet  uncertain  establishment,  had  prevented  him  from 
lieRnt  aciuiring  that  air  of  dedsion,  that  confidence  in 
himself  and  that  freedom  of  motion,  so  necessary  to  one 
nrho  assumes  the  rank  of  a  master  tradesman  in  the  city. 
Besides,  a  bourgeois  of  Paris  must  be  a  teller  of  good  sto- 
ries :— 4t  is  a  condition  of  his  existence^  a  necessity,  and 
fortunately  a  pleasure  to  himself.  He  owes  to  his  family. 
Ids  friends,  and  his  customers,  an  account  oi  all  that  has 
oecitrred  lor  at  least  thirty  years  past, — ^not  only  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  but  within  those  wsUs  which  encircle 
Iris  universe,  beyond  which  he  sees  only  foreign  countries. 
if  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
or  the  events  of  Fructidor,  Thermidor,  or  Vendimiaire,  he 
enjoys  no  power,  elicits  no  respect;  ai^  as  during  that  agi- 
tation  of  business  which  divides  his  whole  time  with  sleep, 
the  bourgetria  of  Paris  cannot  read  much,  he  must  trust  to 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard,  must  store  his  head  with  &cts 
reaulting  £rom  his  emotions  of  each  day,  and  lay  in  his 
stock  of  events  whilst  he  is  spending  his  years. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  of  numerate  stature,  and  de- 
cidedly Alt  Hi*  countenance  is  generally  smiling^  and  he 
aeeou  somewhat  ambitious  of  di|^ty.  His  whiskers  form 
a  alight  curve,  ending  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  is 
,  well  shaved,  and  cleanly  dressed.  His  clothes  are  large  and 
full,  without  any  affectation  of  those  forms  which  fiuhion 
borrows  from  caprice^  Ignorant  painters  always  put  an 
umbrella  into  his  hand  ^— but  this  is  a  mistake  suggested 
•^Vy  malevolenoe  and  party-spirit  The  umbrella  belongs  to 
.naU  annuitants  and  clerks  in  public  offices ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  imbedles  of  the  industrious  world.  The  bour- 
geois of  Paris  carries  a  cane  to  give  himself  an  air  of  oon- 
acquenee,  to  drive  away  doga^  and  to  chastise  saucy  boys. 
But  he  fcars  not  the  weather.  If  it  rains,  he  calls  a  coadi, 
aahe  takes  ears  to  inform  yon  beforehand.  You  must  hear 
a  bourgeois  of  Paris  say,  <'  If  it  rain,  1*11  call  a  coach,**  to 
he  able  to  appreciate  the  satisfaction  and  security  with 
which  the  improvement  in  public  convenienses  fills  the 
heart  of  a  man  who  is  oonsdoos  that  he  can  pay  for  them. 

In  spite  of  gibes  and  taunts,  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  mar- 
jlid  young,  as  his  fother  and  mother  did  before  him.  At 
Pari%  move  than  elsewhere,  there  always  exist  a  swarm  of 
single  men  who  systematically  remain  so  from  taste,  reason, 
eonstitution,  and  calculatkm ; — a  q)ecieB  of  Bedouins,  who 
wage  war  with  conjugal  happiness,  exist  by  rapine,  live  in 
Bstoe,  aad  die  In  solitadeb  When  young,  they  are  agree- 
able danoirs,  dashing  gamesters,  hawkers  of  news  and  of 
entertaining  anecdotes,  until  they  acquire  the  honour  of 
exdting  jealousy ; — ^when  old,  they  are  treated  without 
ceremony^  ind  their  greatest  inece  of  good  fortune  i%  n»w 
aod  then  at  lihe  house  of  an  cdd  MsikU  to  sit  at  a  side4able 
between  the  t9o  childniftp  in  <ader  to  avoid  at  the  other 
taUt  the  Ihtal  number  of  thirteen. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  bourgeois*  wifo.  Sbenever  was 
handsome,  and  her  features  want  regularity;  birt  every 
body  liM  agreed  to  call  her  pretty*  The  effect  she  produoed 
upsB  te  speetators,  the  day  on  which  she  got  out  of  a 
gilis  ooadi  btfors  the  daor  of  St.  Boch*s  Chni-oh,  is  by  no 
■Stag  foifottsn.  Her  form  was  then  more  sloider,  but 
Ae  wag  not  move  blooming  than  at  present  i  her  husbaadi 
eo  the  «ditr  haad,  ifM  yoong,  aetiye)  dim,  and  wore  his 


hair  curled.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  splendid ;  there 
was  a  gold  cross,  and  crimson  velvet  chairs,  purchased  by 
the  churchwardens  at  the  sale  of  some  fallen  prince !  There 
was  likewise  a  grand  dinner  at  6rignon*8,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  in  those  days  through  a  large  court-yard.  Few 
Sundays  pass  without  the  hust^nd  leading  the  conversation 
to  some  reminiscences  of  this  happy  day,  during  which  ho 
displays  more  than  ordinary  tenderness  towards  her  whom 
he  congratulates  himself  every  hour  upon  having  married. 
The  bourgeois  of  Paris  respects  his  wife  naturally,  or  rather 
instinctively ;  the  most  refined  study  could  have  taught 
him  nothing  better. 

Certain  gossips  have  asserted,  that  the  wifo  of  the  bour- 
geois was  once  a  eocquet,  and  that  finding  years  grow  apace, 
she  had  taken  precautions  not  to  attain  old  age  without  re- 
taining at  least  one  tender  recollection.  But  what  matters 
this  to  her  husband  ?  If  it  be  true,  he  is  not  aware  of  it 
His  lifo  has  not  been  troubled ;  nothing  in  either  his  com- 
forts or  his  liabits  has  been  interfered  with ;  and  he  has 
never  ceased  for  an  instant  to  retail  the  old  jests  of  the 
stage  against  duped  husbands.  When  he  comes  home  he 
almost  always  finds  his  wife  in  the  house.  If  he  be  some- 
times obliged  to  wait  for  her,  she  always  returns  loaded 
with  purcnases,  among  which  there  is  generally  something 
toT  him.  She  pours  out  his  barley-water  when  he  has  a 
cold,  and  is  silent  whenever  he  speaks.  More  than  all 
this,^not  only  is  the  wife  of  the  bourgeois  the  mother  of  his 
children,  but  his  privy-counsellor  in  his  business,  his  part- 
ner, and  his  book-keeper.  He  does  nothing  without 
her  advice,  and  she  knows  the  names  of  his  debtors  and 
of  his  correspondents.  When  he  is  in  a  merry  cue  he 
tenns  her  his  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and  if  he  be 
in  doubt  about  the  spelling  of  a  word,  he  applies  to  her, 
for  she  is  learned,  having  been  educated  at  a  boai*ding- 
school. 

We  now  come  to  the  children.  I  do  not  well  know  the 
name  of  his  daughter  ;<-*there  are  so  many  pretty  names 
to  be  found  in  novels.  She  has  just  left  boarding-echool ; 
she  draws  and  plays  upon  the  piano:  in  short,  she  has 
learned  all  that  is  necessary  to  forget  when  she  marries, 
and  commences  the  same  obscure  and  simple  mode  of  life 
as  her  mother.  The  son  is  called  Emile,  in  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  There  are  few  famU 
lies  in  Paris  in  which  an  Emile  is  not  to  be  found,  who 
has  been  put  out  to  nurse,  led  about  afterwards  by  a  maid, 
and  then  sent  for  education  to  a  school  containiug  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  other  Emiles.  The  bourgeois*  son  is 
gifted  by  nature,  and  has  not  been  neglected.  He  lias  both 
fiKility  and  intelligence,  and  is  looked  upon  as  likely,  by 
the  prizes  he  will  gain  at  the  annual  distribution,  to  do 
honour  to  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  therefore 
caressed  and  made  much  of  by  his  masters.  All  this  in^ 
creases  the  bourgeois*  happiness.  With  joy  and  pride  he 
contemplates  the  child  of  his  love.  He  lets  him  talk,  and 
admires  the  chattering  of  the  infant  pedant,  whom  he  is 
proud  of  not  being  able  to  comprehend ;  nor  does  he  re- 
sume his  authority  until  the  rash  boy  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  arena  of  politics.  The  young  dog  has  a  penchant 
for  republicanism,  and  secretly  reads  the  journals  of  the 
mouvementy  just  as  we  children  of  the  Empire  used  to  read 
Piga«ilt  Lebrun*s  novels.  The  reign  of  Terror  is,  more- 
over, a  fine  opportunity  for  a  display  of  paternal  admoni- 
tion.  When  the  storm  is  blown  over,  Emile*s  prospects 
are  talked  of.  Since  he  is  a  clever  boy,  he  must  be  a  sworn 
appraiser ;  but  if  this  cleverness  amount  to  positive  talent, 
why  then  he  must  be  an  attorney  ; — for  each  generation  of 
the  bourgeoisie  seeks  to  elevate  itself  one  step  higher,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  tc^  of  the  ladder  is  so  encum- 
bered. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  bourgeois*  politics.  In  the  first 
places  he  loves  order— he  will  have  order— and  he  would 
put  every  thing  out  of  place  to  obtain  order.  Order,  as  he 
understands  it,  is  the  easy  and  regular  circulation  in  the 
streets,  of  carriages  and  foot-passengers  ;  the  shops  display- 
ing their  splendid  riches  on  the  outside,  and  the  gas  which 
lights  them  in  the  evening,  throwing^  the  refieetion  of  its 
light  upon  the  pavement  Oive  him^i^ese  thing8,|^aHd  let 
Jigitized  by  VnOOQ  16 
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him  not  be  stopped  by  any  other  groups  than  those  which 
surround  ambulating  musicians,  or  contemplate  the  last 
agonies  of  a  dog  just  run  over; — let  his  ears  not  be  assailed 
by  unusual  cries,  by  the  dense  clamour  of  a  discontented 
mob ; — let  him  not  fear  that  a  lamp  will  fell  at  his  feet ; 

let  him  not  hear  the  crash  of  breaking  windows,  the 

sinister  noise  of  closing  shutters,  the  retreat  beaten  at  an 
unusual  hour,  and  the  precipitous  footsteps  of  horses — and 
he  is  satisfied.  Give  him  but  this  physical  tranquillity, 
and  you,  who  arrogate  to  yourselves  the  direction  of  public 

opinion ^you,  wha  wish  to  bring   him  to  your  way  of 

thinking you  who  want  his  vote  at  a  public  meeting,  his 

"  signature  to  a  petition,  or  his  voice  in  a  judgment — go  all 
of  you  to  him  without  fear ;  reason,  attack,  traduce,  abuse ; 
work  boldly  In  overturning  principles  and  slandering  re- 
putations : he  will  bear  all  without  anger  !  If  your  period 

be  well  rounded,  he  will  adopt  it ;  for  he  also  plays  the 
orator.  If  your  epigram  be  well  pointed,  he  will  repeat  it 
at  his  o\vn  table ;  for  he  is  also  fond  of  a  bon-mot.  If 
'  you  bring  him  news,  he  will  bet  against  your  word ;  for 
he  religiously  believes  in  everything  that  is  printed.  There 
is  no  fear  of  his  detecting  disorder  in  a  black  coat,  whose 
wearer  speaks  loud,  turns  a  period  well,  and  aifects  a  pen- 
sive air.  The  disorder  which  he  fears,  and  against  which 
he  would  go  into  the  streets  with  his  musket  atad  his  knap- 
sack, has  naked  arms,  a  hoarse  voice,  breaks  open  shops, 
and  throws  stones  at  the  municipal  guard. 

'fhen  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  tenacious  of  political  li- 
berty.  It  is  his  property,  his  personal  conquest,  and  it  be- 
longs to  his  creed.  The  three  syllables  forming  this  word 
bring  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  nnd  throw  an  air  of  proud  im- 
portance over  his  whole  person.  If  you  point  out  to  him 
any  individual  as  not  being  desirous  of  freedom,  he  will 
reply,  without  hesitation,  that  such  individual  must  be  sent 
to  prison.  To  preserve  this  precious  right,  there  are  no 
difficulties,  no  privations,  no  sacrifices,  to  which  he  would 
not  submit.  Persuade  him  that  liberty  Is  in  danger,  and 
he  will  immediately  forego  his  dearest  interests,  quit  his 
simple  and  industrious  mode  of  life,  his  business,  and  his 
family,  and  submit  to  every  possible  inconvenience,  to  guard- 
house duties,  and  to  all  the  severity  of  military  discipline. 
lie  will  be  the  first  to  insist  that  the  city  gates  be  closed, 
houses  searched,  and  suspicious  individuals  apprehended. 
He  knows  that  liberty  cannot  defend  itself  alone ;  that  it 
requires  the  assistance  of  the  police,  the  activity  of  a  Judge 
of  Instruction,  and  laws  of  exception  which  operate  with 
promptitude  and  vigour,  at  a  distance  as  wdl  as  near. 
For  the  sake  of  liberty,  he  becomes  a  gendarme,  a  police 
officer— anything,  in  short,  but  an  informer.  For,  take 
notice,  that  he  holds  espionage  in  abhoirence.  In  the  ut- 
most blindness  of  his  zeal,  he  would  let  go  a  Jesuit  to  run 
after  a  mouehixrd. 

Amid  the  various  revolutions  which  have  so  often  changed 
the  name  of  his  street,  the  scarf  of  his  municipal  officer, 
the  colours  of  the  fiag  waving  over  the  dome  of  the  clock 
by  which  he  regulates  his  watch,  the  postman^s  cockade, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  over  the  snuff  shops,  he  has  re- 
tained a  respect  fbr  the  constituted  authorities.  He  is 
therefore  puzzled  when  the  newspaper  he  takes  in  becomes 
hostile  to  the  existing  government;  for  he  has  a  great 
esteem  for  this  journal,  is  one  of  its  oldest  subscribers,  re- 
gularly takes  to  its  office  the  amount  of  his  patriotic  con- 
tribution, and  is  addressed  there  by  his  name.  The  ccn- 
sure  of  govemment  by  this  paper  makes  him  uneasy  during 
the  whole  day.  He  thinks,  however,  that  Ministers  may 
have  been  deceived  ;  that  the  article  in  his  favourite  paper 
win  open,  their  eyes  to  the  truth ;  and,  in  this  hope,  he 
goes  to  sleep,  reconciled  to  the  administration,  and  to  the 
Preftct  of  Police^  who  will  perhaps  be  dismissed  the  very 
next  day.  • 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  an  elector,  and  was  «o  before 
the  law  which  extended  the  f^nchise.  This  last  circnm- 
stapce  he  always  takes  care  to  state.  Whenever  the'filec 
toral  College  of  bis  district  is  convened,  he  seems  to  have 
auddenly  grown  m  foot  taller.  Tliere  is  in  his  look  an 
Expression  of  pride  md  mistrust.  He  suspects  every  one 
trho  approaches  him  of  a  doAgn  upon  his  vote.       But 


he  has  raised  an^  impenetrable  rampart  round  his  conarienrs^ 
against  which  all  friendly  recomosendatkiiia,  aad  aK  tkm 
seductions  of  intrigue  strike  and  rebound  without  hgiurfm 
He  reads  with  attention  the  declaration  of  each  candidate^ 
takes  notes  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  •eatisMnta 
and  promises;  which  notes  he  regularly  indorses^  aai 
places  in  a  box  by  themselves.  On  the  day  of  election  Im 
retires  to  his  closet,  but  without  his  wife^  takes  out  these 
papers  regularly  one  after  another,  and  reads  as  follows: — 
"  No.  ,1.  M.  Peter.  Independent.  Fortune  honomaUj 
acquired.  Ardent  zeal  for  public  liberty.  Love  of  ordir. 
Engages  to  accept  no  office  to  which  a  salsry  is  attached. 
No.  2.  M.Paul.  Fortune  honourably  acquired.  Indcpcsad- 
ent.  Engages  to  accept  no  office  to  which  a  salary  is  attached. 
Love  of  order.  Ardent  zeal  fbr  public  liberty.*'  And  this 
goes  on  to  No.  13,  which  is  the  last,  without  any  otter 
difierence  than  change  of  expressions.  The  bourgeois  tkm 
goes  to  the  preparatory  meeting,  and  returns  more  in  dovbi 
than  ever  upon  whom  he  shall  fix  his  choice ;  fbr  tlie  clalna 
of  each  candidate,  which  he  had  considered  so  foDy  sad 
clearly  made  out,  had  there  been  terribly  shaken.  At 
length  the  day  arrives,  and  he  returns  home  satialled ;  he 
has  maintained  his  resolution  to  the  last,  and  roted  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience — ^for  his  vote  was  lost  fkxma  hein^ 
not  sufficiently  specific. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  likewise  a  juryman; — this  is 
another  act  of  his  political  religion.  He  prepares  himself 
for  a  due  execution  of  these  functions  by  reading  the 
Gazette  dcs  Tribunaux  every  day  fbr  a  fortnight  before 
he  is  to  act.  Then,  behold  him  in  the  jury-box  fitmtiag 
the  prisoner.  On  the  first  day  he  suspects  both  the  poblic 
prosecutor  and  the  president  of  the  court.  "He  leans  iipoi& 
his  elbows,  that  he  may  not  lose  a  word  uttered  by  tfas 
counsel  for  the  defence.  He  takes  compassion  upon  pick- 
pockets, and  acquits,  at  once,  all  those  whom  want  lulls  led 
to  the  commission  of  thefl.  Next  day,  he  is  less  tender- 
hearted— less  easily  moved.  On  the  last  day,  he  has  be- 
come a  judge  more  inflexible  and  more  severe  than  those 
who  professionally  occupy  the  judgment^seat,  and  wbese 
souls  are  blunted  by  their  daily  contemplation  of  crime  and 
suffering.  On  returning  home  at  the  end  of  the  sesaioii, 
he  has  a  safety-bolt  put  upon  his  doors,  and  discharges  his 
maid-servant.  With  regard  to  political  offences,  however, 
his  feelings  are  worked  upon  in  an  inverse  ratio.  At  first 
he  fancies  society  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  by  the 
party  violence  of  a  writer,  or  the  temerity  of  a  caricaturist:. 
He  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  these  things,  and  they  then 
affi>rd  him  amusement ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  sessiosi  he 
carries  home  the  libellous  caricature  to  hang  it  in  his  4ia. 
ing-room. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  one  of  the  national  gnard. 
There  he  stands,  soul  and  body,  under  the  uniform  of  the 
soldier-citizen.  But  he  is  ambitious  of  rank.  He  aspires 
not  indeed  to  that  of  captain,  which  of  right  devolves  upon 
the  notary  of  the  neighbourhood  ;<^for  a  superstition  in 
favour  of  notaries  still  exists  in  certain  parts  of  Paris. 
Still  less  does  he  elevate  his  views  to  the  higiier  grades. 
They  belong  to  individuals  ivhom  the  law  excuses  from. 
ordinary  service, — to  magistrates  and  deputies.  He  is  con« 
tent  to  be  sergeant-major,  a  rank  which  fbrms  the  just  mew 
dium  between  command  and  obedftace.  The  sergeant, 
major  sleeps  at  home  in  his  own  bed,  and  this  is  a  givat 
point  gained.  Besides,  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  seeing  all  bfc 
neighbours,  receiving  their  claims,  granting  them  fiivoari, 
knowing  what  excuses  they  send  for  non-eerviGe,  and  hnnt- 
ing  out  those  who  are  refhietory.  Do  not  laugh  at  the 
sergeatat-major  ;.^he  is  a  person  of  importance ;  and  is  be- 
sides  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  his  parislu 

In  private  life,  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  an  active  ind  in- 
telligent tradesman.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  man  of  bright 
parts,  but  he  has  sufficient  intdlcct  to  show  that  he  is  no 
fool,  and  that  he  knows  quite  as  much  as  his  liiethrea  of 
Boordeaux  or  Rouen.  He  Is^  moreover,  dtfl,  ^pimctmdy 
and  of  the  most  rigid  honesty.  He  has  some  wfm  time 
for  pleasure ;  and  he  enjoys,  but  in  moderation,  aU  tiiese 
fosdnations  which  attract  strangers  to  Paris.  A  pubOc 
festival,  in  particular,  has  marveHoot  charms  fbr  kias*  The 
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most  urgent.  boiUuesf^  nay,  ertxy  domestic  rezation,  must 
ffire  waj  to  a  review,  a  racc^  a  q[>lendid  funeral,  or  a  dis- 
play of  fire-works.  He  finds  some  attraction  eren  in  a  re- 
ligious procession.  The  noise,  the  dust,  the  heat  of  the 
iveather,  the  eonfoslon,  the  blows  of  the  soldiers,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  crowd  as  it  is  driven  backwards  and  for- 
iiFards — all  this  is  delightful ; — it  is  a  subject  of  conversation 
and  a  source  of  pleadng  recollections  to  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris.  And  how  dearly  he  loves  to  bestow  a  great  name 
upon  those  individuals  who  pass  on  horseback  with  epau. 
I«t8  and  crosses.  At  the  last  procession,  General  I^&yette 
passed  before  fifty  bourgeois  who  knew  him,  and  yet  he 
<lid  not  leave  his  house  on  that  day.  Among  the  multi- 
tude who  look  upon  these  solemnities,  great  personages  are 
multiplied  by  numerous  copies :  each  of  which  some  one 
has  seen,  and  pointed  out  as  the  original,  to  his  children, 
who,  in  their  turn,  will  talk  to  their  children  of  having 
aeen  the  great  man. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  also  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  has  had  his  portrait  painted,  which  has,  moreover,  been 
sent  to  the  exhibition.  Who  does  not  recollect,  in  the  ex- 
liibition  of  1831,  at  the  place  where  new  pictures,  enriched 
vnth  gothic  frames,  concealed  the  old  works  of  Rubens,  and 
next  to  the  tigers  of  Delacroix,  the  portrait  of  a  national 
fuard,  with  a  flaxen  wig^  Us  cap  a  little  on  one  side,  with 
a  laughing,  jovial  face,  which  seemed  pleased  at  being 
painted  ?  T^  was  a  bourgeois  of  Paris.  Honour  be  to 
the  artist ;  he  did  fall  justice  to  the  charactw  of  the  origi- 
naL  I  would  tear  what  1  have  written,  could  I  but  sub- 
atitute  a  copy  of  this  picture ;  it  would  enable  you  to  un- 
derstand the  bourgeois  of  Paris  at  a  single  glance. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  burgeois,  I  must  not  forget 
the  play, — although  it  has  lost  much  of  its  attractions  in 
his  eyes  since  it  aimed  at  producing  emotions  of  a  new  kind, 
too  strong  for  his  sensibility  if  they  are  serious,  and  too 
monstrous  for  his  reason  to  admit  if  they  are  only  inven- 
tions. Do  not  expect  to  find  him  at  the  Italian  Opera ; — 
he  never  goes  there,  because  he  is  determined,  when  he  pays, 
.to  understand  what  is  sung.  He  passes  with  a  sigh  before 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  like  a  man  of  the  most  refined  taste 
and  highly  cultivated  mind.  If  the  Comic  Opera  were  not 
ao  often  shut  up,*  it  would  be  his  fim>«rite  theatre.  He 
goes  there  with  his  whole  fomily  four  times  a  year,  and 
from  the  present  state  of  tilings,  this  may  constitute  him  an 
almost  regular  frequenter  of  it.  When  it  is  closed,  he  con- 
soles himself  with  vaudevilles.  The  ploU  of  the  latter  are 
noty  he  says,  very  first-rate, — but  then  they  make  him 
laugh,  and  that  is  what  he  wants.  The  Gymnase  alone 
startles  him  a  little.  The  characters  there  are  too  rich ; 
one  might  suppose  that  the  revolution  had  not  yet  reached  the 
Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvclle.  You  must  not  now  talk  to  him 
of  melodnunes,— formerly  so  noble^  so  pathetic,  and  so  po- 
pular, when  tyrants  wore  the  the  knightly  costume^  with 
yellow  boots  and  long  beards,  and  spoke  in  a  deep,  hoarse 
tone — ^when  tliere  were  abductions  of  princesses,  and  cap- 
tive lords,  and  dungeons,  and  gaolers,  and  children,  and  mi- 
raculous rescues.  The  melodrama  of  the  present  day  dis- 
gusu  him  with  its  rags,  it  broad  truths,  and  its  slang.  He 
leaves  its  eojoymenle  to  delicate  fine  ladies,  and  to  flshwo- 
men — to  the  low  vulgar  rabble^  and  to  dandies. 

His  repugnance  is  net  only  one  of  taste^  but  It  has  a 
higher  feeling;  he  is  .indignant  at  the  immorality  of  the 
thing.  The  bourgeois  of  Paris  prides  himself  upon  being 
a  moral  man,  and  this  pretension  constitutes  one  of  his 
titles,^ — one  of  his  identical  peculiarities.  By  it  he  places 
himself  in  comparison  with  his  supeiior  in  rank  and  con- 
dition, and  gives  the  preference  to  his  own  merits.  When 
he  says^  *<  1  am  a  moral  man,**  it  is  with  the  same  foeling 
of  pride  and  self-esteem,  that  a  noble  would  display  in  say- 
ing, '<  1  am  of  high  linage,!* — or  a  banker,  in  sa^g, «  I 
am  a  rich  man.** 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  whether  tha  bourgeois  of  Paris 
is  a  religious  man  I  What  a  silly  question,  when  you 
know  he  was  married  in  church,  and  had  tiis  chil^bren 

•  A  Md  fktattty  Memt  to  pursue  this  besutifUI  theatre.  What  with 
1a«r  pnosedlnii,  bankmptolei,  and  ted  management,  it  CSD  scsroely 
sTsr  be  kept  open  for  six  months  in  suoeeaslon.--TB. 


christened.  He  even  approves  of  his  wife  going  to  nuMs  on 
Sundays.  He  considers  it  a  good  example ;  and  if  you  press 
him,  he  will  tell  you  that  religion  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
vulgar  in  awe. 

Were  I  to  give  current  to  my  thoughts,  I  should  never 
have  done  with  the  bourgeois  of  Paris.  But  this  is  my  laat 
word.  If  you  seek  a  specimen  of  an  ardent  mind, — young, 
enthusiastic,  impassioned,  capable  of  great  exertion  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue,  or  qf  daring  courage  in  the  practice  of 
crime;  if  you  seek  one  of  those  boldly-drawn  figures, 
stamped  with  energy  of  character,  which  adorn  historical 
pictures  of  a  high  order,..4ook  for  them  elsewhere — any 
where  but  in  a  dty  of  which  Julius  Cnsar  has  spoken, 
which  has  so  many  revolutions  to  tell  of,  so  many  names 
engraved  on  its  monuments  one  day,  and  eftced  the  next ; 
—resort  not  for  such  a  purpose  to  a  city  where  man  is 
stifled  in  a  crowd,  and  worn  down  by  constant  friction.  If 
you  require  only  a  good,  honest,  simple,  generous,  confiding, 
and  hospitable  creature,  with  one  of  those  peaceable  and 
smiling  countenances  which  look  well  in  a  fiimily  picture, 
take  the  bourgeois  of  Paris.  You  may  safely  trust  him  with 
your  fortune,  your  honour,  or  your  secret ;  and  may  de- 
pend upon  him  for  a  kind  service,  whenever  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  his  dinner-hour.  Only  I  would  advise  you,  if 
you  call  upon  him  the  day  af%er  an  insurrection,  not  to  sit 
down. 


WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Iv  the  year  1362,  25th  of  Edward  III.,  wages  paid  to 
haymakers  was  but  a  Id.  a-day.  A  mower  of  meadows  3d. 
per  day,  or  5d.  an  acre.  Reapers  of  com,  in  the  first  week 
of  August,  2d. — ^in  the  seooncC  4d.  per  day,  and  so  on  till 
the  end  of  August,  without  meat,  drink,  or  other  allow- 
ance, finding  their  own  tools.  For  thrashing  a  quarter  of 
wheat  or  rye,  24d.  ;  a  quarter  of  barley,  beans,  pease,  and 
oats,  l^d.  A  master  carpenter,  3d.  a-day ;  other  carpenter, 
2d.  per  day.  A  mastei*  mason,  4d.  per  day ;  other  masons, 
3d.  per  day  ;  and  their  servants,  l^d.  per  day.  Tilers,  3d., 
and  their  knaves,  I^d.  Thatchers,  3d.  per  day,  their  knaves, 
l^d.  Plasterers,  and  other  workers  of  mud  walls,  and 
their  knaves,  in  the  like  manner,  without  meat  or  drink, 
and  this  fhmi  Easter  to  Michaelmas ;  and  ttom  that  time 
less  according  to  the  direction  of  the  justices.  By  tiie  34th 
of  Edward  III.,  1361,  chief  masters  of  carpenters  and 
masons,  4d.  a-day,  and  the  others,  3d.  or  2d.  as  they  were 
worth.  By  the  13th  of  Richard  II.,  1389,  the  wages  of  a 
bailiff  of  husbandry,  13s.  4d.  per  year,  and  his  clothing  once 
a-year  at  most ;  tilie  master  had  K^l  ;  the  carter,  10s. ; 
shepherd,  10s. ;  ox-herd,  Os.  8d. ;  cow-herd,  6s.  8d. ;  swina- 
heid,  6s. ;  a  woman  labourer,  6b.  ;  a  day  labourer,  6s. ;  a 
driver  of  plough,  78*  Frcmi  this  time  up  to  the  time  of  2M 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  price  of  labour  was  fixed  by  the  justices 
by  proclamation.  In  1446,  23d  of  Henry  IV.,  the  wages 
of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  was  23s.  4d.  per  annum,  uid 
dothing  of  the  price  of  6s.,  with  meat  and  drink  ;  chief 
hind,  carter,  or  shepherd,  20s.  ;  clothing  4s. ;  common  ser- 
vant of  husbandry,  16s.  ;  clothing,  3s.  4d. ;  woman  ser- 
vant, lOs. ;  clothing,  4s. ;  infisnt  under  fourteen  years,  6s.'; 
clothing,  3s.  Freemason  or  master  carpenter,  4d.  per  day ; 
without  meat  or  drink,  6jd.  Master  tiler  or  slater,  mason 
or  mean  carpenter,  and  other  artificers  concerned  in  buUiU 
ing,  3d.  a-day ;  without  meat  and  drink,  44d ;  every  other 
labourei^  2d  a-day  ;  without  meat  or  drink,  S^d. ;  aft^ 
Michaelmas  to  abate  in  proportion.  In  time  of  harvest, 
a  mower  4d.  a-day ;  without  meat  and  drink,  6d. ;  reaper 
or  carter,  3d.  a-day ;  witiiont  meat  and  drink,  6d. ;  a  wo- 
man laboorsr,  and  other  labourers,  2d.  a-day ;  without 
meat  and  drink,  4 (d.  per  day.  By  the  1 1  th  of  Henry  Vil., 
1406,  thare  was  a  like  rate  of  wages,  only  with  a  little  ad. 
vaaoe ;  as,  for  instamcis  a  Areemaaon,  master  carpenter, 
rough  mason,  bricklayer,  master  tiler,  plumber,  glaxieiv 
carver,  joiner,  was  allowed  fh»m  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  to 
take  4d.  a-day ;  without  meal  and  drink,  6d. ;  from  Mi- 
diaelmas  to  Easter  to  abate  Id.  A  master  having  under  him 
six  men,  was  allowed  a  Id.  a-day  extra.  By  the  8th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  1616,  the  wages  of  shipwright^ere  fixed 
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as  follows  : — ^A  mnster  ahlp-carpenter  taking  the  cbarge  of 
the  work,  haying  men  under  him.  5d.  a-day  in  the  summer 
season,  with  meat  and  drink ;  otner  ship  carpenter,  called 
a  hewer,  4d.  ;  an  able  clincher,  3d.  ;  holder,  3d. ;  master 
calker,  4d. ;  a  mean  ealker,  9d.  ;  a  day  labourer  by  the 
tide,4d. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HEMP. 
Ws  spare  our  readeri,  or  the  few  amonf  them  thai  oaa 
be  immediately  interested  in  stwdying  thb  subject,  any  long 
prefiice  on  the  adrantages  of  groiving  hemp,  a  crop  snktd 
to  pieces  of  ground  which  are  gensially  fit  for  nothing  else, 
and  at  once  describe  the  process  i-^The  soils  most  suited  to 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  are  those  of  the  deep,  black,  fu^ 
trid,  vegetable  kind,  which  are  low,  and  rather  InoUned  to 
moisture ;  and  those  of  a  deep,  mellow,  loamy,  sandy  de- 
scription. To  render  the  land  proper  for  the  reception  of 
the  crop,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  tne  state  of  mould,  and 
dear  from  weeds  by  repeated  ploughings.  In  many  instan- 
ces, it  will  require  to  be  dressed  with  well-rotted  manure. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  is  trom  two  to  three 
bushels ;  but,  as  the  crops  are  greatly  injured  by  standing 
too  closely  together,  two  bushels,  or  at  most  two  bushels  and 
a-half,  will  be  generally  found  sufficient.  In  the  choice  of 
seed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  new,  and  of  a  good  quali- 
ty, which  is  known  by  its  feeling  heavy  in  the  huid,  and  b^ 
ing  of  a  bright  and  shining  colour.  The  best  season  for  sow- 
ing it  in  the  southern  districts  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
the  frosts  are  over  in  April ;  and,  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts, towards  the  close  of  the  same  month,  or  beginning 
of  May.  The  most  general  method  of  sowing  it  is  broad- 
cast, and,  afterwards,  covering  It  by  slight  harrowing  |  but 
when  the  crops  are  for  seed,  drilling  it  in  row%  at  small 
distances,  nsay  be  advantageous.  This  sort  of  crop  is  Ans- 
quently  cultivated  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  without  any  other  kind  intervening; 
but,  in  such  cases,  manure  is  required  in  pretty  large  pro- 
portions. It  may  be  also  sown  after  moat  sorts  of  grain. 
When  hemp  is  sown  broadcast,  it  in  general  requires  no 
after  culture ;  but,  when  it  is  drilled,  a  ho^g  or  two  will 
be  found  advantageous.  In  the  culture  of  this  plant,  it  is 
particularly  necessary  that  the  same  piece  of  limd  should 
contain  both  male  and  female,  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
frimble  hemp  ;  the  latter  contains  the  seed.  When  the  erop 
is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  its  becoming  of  a  whitish  yel- 
low colour,  and  a  few  of  the  leaves  begimuBg  to  drop  from 
the  stems,  which  happens  generally  in  abcmt  thirteen  or 
fiirarteen  weeks  from  the  period  of  its  being  sown,  it  must 
be  palled  up  by  the  roots,  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  by  the 
hand,  taking  care  to  shake  off  the  mould  well  from  them 
before  the  handfuls  are  laid  down.  In  some  districts,  the 
whole  crop  is  pulled  together ;  while  in  others,  which  is  the 
best  practice,  the  crop  is  pulled  at  diftrent  times,  accord- 
ing to  its  ripeness.  When,  howevw,  it  is  intended  for  seed, 
it  should  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  After 
the  hemp  is  puUed,  it  should  be  set  up  in  small  parcels; 
and,  if  for  seed,  the  bundles  should  be  tied  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  com,  till  the  seed  becomes  dry  and  firm ;  it  must 
then  be  either  thrashed  on  cloths  in  the  field,  or  taken.home 
to  the  bam.  The  after  management  of  hemp  varies  greatly 
in  different  places ;  some  only  tkuMtiptn  or  re^  it,  whilst 
others  water-^ei  it.  The  last  prooess  is  the  best  and  moot 
expeditious ;  for,  by  such  process,  the  grassing  is  not  only 
shortened,  but  the  more  expensive  ones  of  breaking,  scratch- 
ing, and  bleaching  the  yam,  are  rendered  less  vktlent  and 
troublesome.  After  having  undeigone  these  diftrent  oper- 
ations, it  is  ready  fov  the  purposes  of  the  manu&etursR 
The  produce  of  hiamp^Erops  is  extrsmely  variablo  the  avc* 
rage  is,  generally,  about  five  hundred-weighi  per  man. 
Hemp,  from  growing  to  a  great  height  and  b^ng  very 
shady  in  the  lea^  leaves  land  in  a  very  clean  condition ; 
hence  it  is  sometimos  sown  for  the  parpose  of  destroying 
•reeds,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat  crops. 

A  PaoDioT  IK  PAPsa.— At  the  White  Hall  Mill  in  Derby- 
shirt,  A  sheet  of  paper  was  msnufsctured  last  yesr,  which  mes- 
»ured  13,800  feet  in  length,  four  ftet  in  widtb|  and  would  cover 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  gnmod. 


GHUROHES  FOR  THE  MUM. 

The  subjoined  lines  were  sent  us  for  publlentioa  alMrtljr 
after  an  article  appeared  in  the  SchoolmaiUr^  Nninber  14, 
upon  places  of  public  worship.  They  are  written  Vy  a 
mechanic,  who  folt  what  is  dtMpriMt  aa  hi9  had  ^(MM  to  Iowa 

from  a  rural  parish  >— 

The  churches  here,  Uke  paltess, 

With  grandeur  strike  the  eye  9 
But  they  are  shut  against  the  poov— 

I  need  not  tell  you  why. 
Pride,  Pomp,  and  Luxury  are  there 

To  mar  the  solemn  scene, — 
Exclusive  Fashion  cannot  bear 

The  vulgar,  poor,  and  mean« 
O  Wordly  Fashion,  Wealth,  and  Pride  ! 

Ve  wield  an  iron  rod. 
And  drive  your  humbler  brethm  forth. 

Even  from  the  House  of  God  I 
But  Pride  shaU  foll»  and  Wealth  shaU  fly* 

And  Fashion  pass  away ; 
And  high  and  low  shall  level  meet, 

Some  not  iiftr^istant  day. 
Now  spumed  fVom  Christian  foUowahip, 

I  sometimes  walk  abroad. 
And  in  tl^s  distaM  quiet  fields^ 

I  praise  and  worship  Ood, 
Tho*  sometimes  down  my  care-worn  ehasks 

The  homing  tears  will  fall- 
Yet  for  my  bless'd  Redeemer's  sake 

I  do  forgive  them  alL  f 

Misfortunes  sad  caused  me  to  leave 

The  vale  where  I  was  bom, — 
And  here,  in  poverty,  I  bear 

The  rich  man*s  haughty  scorn. 
My  memory  oft  doth  backward  glance. 

To  where,  'midst  foliage  green, 
The  simple  pastor's  modest  mans^ 

And  parish  kirk  were  seen. 
A  pastor's  name  he  well  deserved,^ 

The  Father  of  his  flock  i 
The  sad  he  oheer'd,  the  poor  reliST^d, 

From  out  his  slender  stoek. 

Your  parsons  here         •        •        • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Sometimes  some  fhshionable  church 

I  enter,  as  by  stealth. 
And  stand  afar  olT,  lest  my  rags 

Defile  the  garb  of  wealth. 
I  hear— but  cannot  comprehend, 

That  which  should  simple  be  :*- 
Your  pompous  parson's  fine  discourse 

Is  far  too  high  for  me. 
With  learned  phrase  he  but  nuikes  dark 

The  word  that  is  divine : 
For  Tmth  needs  no  embellishment 

To  make  it  brighter  shine. 
Your  frothy,  flowery  eloquence, 

Mo  good  it  doth  impart^— 
The  sermon,  eanust,  solsmn,  plain. 

Sinks  deepest  in  the  heart 
Leave  off  your  haughty  arrogance. 

Ye  scomers  of  the  poor : — 
Ood^  Word  should  be  preached /iw^  to  all. 

And  i>perCd  each  churdi  door. 

CovtiTMVTioir  OP  Gas  iw  Lokik>k.— The  gas  whisk 
lights  London  is  calculated  to  consume  38,000  ohaldrQiis  of 
o^  par  annum,  lighting  6^000  lamps  in  shops,  houses, 
IM.,  and  7^00  street  Uunp^  In  1830,  the  gas  pipes  in  asd 
MMoid  London  were  ^ve  1000  miles  in  length.  Qm 
UAU  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  supply  a  lUht  oqual  lo 
30  candles ;  of  one  Inch  in  diameter,  equal  to  lOOs  twoiih- 
ches,  420;  threa  in£bc%  to  1000. 
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BEI'IGIOUS  CAMP  MEETING  IN  AMERICA. 
"Tkk  line  of  ttntt  is  pttched ;  and  die  religious  city  growi 
tip  ta   m  few  howm  nndir  the  treee,  betide  the  ftream. 
L*«iiipo  mre  hung  In  lines  among  the  branches  ;  and  the  effect 
of  their  glare  upon  the  surrounding  fbrest  is  as  of  magic 
The  acenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  In  the  werld  is  a 
painting  only  for  children  compared  wMi  It.     Meantime  the 
multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement  of  soeial  feeling, 
added  to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  Arom 
tent  to  tent,  and  interchange  apostolic  greetings  and  em- 
brmee%  and  talk  of  the  coming  solemnities.     Their  coffee 
and  tea  are  prepared,  and  their  supper  is  finished.     By  this 
time  the  moon,  for  they  take  thonght  to  appoint  the  meet^ 
Ing  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon,  begins  to  shew  its  disk 
alwre  the  dark  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  a  fow  stars 
are  seen  glimmering  through  the  intenrals  of  the  branches. 
The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of 
God.    An  old  man,  in  a  d^ess  of  the  quaintest  8iiftplicity| 
aaceads  a  platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and 
in  a  Toice  of  suppressed  emotion,  |iTes  out  the  hymn,  of 
which  the  whole  assembled  multituae  can  recite  the  words, 
and  an  air  in  which  erery  voice  can  join.     We  should  deem 
poorly  of  the  heart  that  would  not  thrill,  as  the  song  is 
heard,  like  the  <<  sound  of  many  waters,**  echoing  among 
the  hlUs  and  mountains.     Such  are  the  scenes,  the  associa- 
tions, and  such  the  influence  of  extemid  things  upon  a  na- 
ture so  <<  foarftUly  and  wonderfully**  constituted  as  our«> 
that  little  effort  is  necessary  on  such  «  theme  as  religion, 
aiged  at  such  aplace^  under  such  drcnmstances^  to  All  the 
heart  and  the  eyes.      The  hoary  orator  talks  of  Qod,  of 
eternity,  a  judgment  to  come^  and  all  that  is  impressire  be- 
yond.   He  speaks  of  his  "  experience^**  his  toils  and  tra- 
rels,  his  persecutions  and  welcomes,  and  how  many  he  has 
seen  in  hope,  in  peac«>  and  trium|di,  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains 
to  him,  his  only  regret  is,  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim, 
In  the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies  of  his  crucified  Redeemer. 
There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  oratory  to  produce 
In  such  a  place  the  deepest  morements  of  the  heart    No 
wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering  mois- 
ture from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  are  dissolred  in 
tears,  or  uttering  the  exclamatlona  of  penitence.    Nor  is  it 
cause  fbr  admiration  that  many,  who  poised  themseWeson 
an  estimation  of  higher  intellect  and  a  nobler  insensibility 
than  the  crowd,  catch  the  infiectious  iiseUng,  and  become 
women  and  children  in  their  turn ;  and  though  they  <^  came 
to  mock,  remain  to  pray.* 

THZ  MINISTRY  IK  THS  VAI.I.1ET  OF  THK  MISSISSIPPI. 

There  are  stationary  preadiers  in  the  towns,  particularly 
in  Ohio,  But  in  the  rural  congregations  through  the 
wcftem  country  beyond  Ohio,  it  is  seldom  that  a  minister 
if  stationary  for  more  than  two  months.  A  ministry  of  a 
year  in  one  place  may  be  considered  beyond  the  common 
duration.  Nine-tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
country  is  given  by  people  who  itinerate^  and  who  are, 
with  rery  few  exceptions,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  men  of  great  zeal  and  sanctity.  These 
earnest  men,  who  hare  little  to  expect  from  pecimiary  sup- 
port, and  less  fh>m  the  prescribed  rererence  and  influence 
which  can  only  appertain  to  a  stated  ministry,  find,  at 
enoe,  that  erery  thing  depends  upon  the  otdtiTation  of  popu- 
lar talenta  Zeal  for  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps  im- 
perceptibly, with  a  spice  of  earthly  ambitioB,  and  the  latent 
emulatUn  and  pride  of  our  uaturQs,  and  ether  motiTes, 
which  unconsciously  influenee,  mere  or  leas,  the  meet  sin- 
eere  and  the  most  disinterested,  tiie  desire  ef  distlnctlOQ 
among  their  eenlemporaitu  and  their  brethem,  and  a 
leaching  struggle  for  tlie  fosdnatioB  of  popularity,  goad 
them  en  to  study  all  tlM  means  and  arts  ef  winning  the 
people.  TrarelUng  tnm  momik  to  meath  through  dark 
fovests,  with  such  ample  time  and  range  ior  deep  thought, 
as  they  amble  slowly  on  horseback  afong  ttielr  peregrine* 
tions,  the  men  naturally  aoquh^  a  pensire  and  romantic 
torn  ef  thought  and  expression,  as  we  tlitnk  fatevrable  t# 
eloquence.  Hence,  the  preaching  Is  of  a  highly  popular 
eM»»  and  ill  im  fttm  is  to  exdtii  the  frettngi.  Hsaea,  too^ 
excitement^  or  in  religious  periancs^  ««awakeniBgy**  are  com- 


mon in  all  this  regkia.  Liring  nsnot^  and  coaaigned,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  to  tiie  musing  loneliness  of  their 
condition  in  the  square  clearing  of  the  foreat,  or  the  prairie ; 
when  they  congregate  on  these  exciting  occasions,  aodety 
itself  is  a  novelty  and  an  excitement.  The  people  are  na- 
turally more  sensitire  and  enthusiastic  than  in  the  older 
countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boisterous,  but  native  eloquence, 
rises  among  these  children  of  the  forest  and  simple  natuie, 
with  his  voice  pitched  upon  the  tones,  and  bis  utterance 
thrilling  with  that  awftal  theme,  to  which  each  string  of  the 
hnasaa  heart  eveiywhers  responds ;  and  while  the  woods 
echo  his  vehement  dedanetieia,  hie  audienee  is  alternate- 
ly dissolved  in  teva,  awed  to  pn>foi»d  fosling,  or  iUling 
« Thjg  country  opens  a  boundless  theatre  for 


in 

strong,  earnest,  and  unlettered  eloquence  ;  and  the  pr«u;her 
seldom  has  extensive  Influence,  or  usefulness,  who  does  not 
IMSSSss  sene  touoh  of  this  power.— ^/in/t  HUtorv  of  the 
MiHimppi  VMtv. •^^  ^  •^ 

RAKDOM  RECORDS  OP  REtVRNS  TO  PARLIAMEyT. 

The  Hovai  of  Commons  ence  reforaicd, 

I  hope  will  be  icftt  dean ; 
And  sure  this  won't  be  very  hard* 

Its  brace  of  BaouaHAMs  between. 
The  House  has  lest  peer  Sadlbe,  with 

His  tWABg  so  sieiJiodistieol  i 
But  it  has  gained  Jacx  Gul^v,  with 

His  arguments  BtHphittical ! 
Why  GoBBRT  for  two  places  stood, 

Sarpriat  need  net  iiiptjai ; 
He  got  elected  for  Qld^kami 

And  so  has  »av*d  kU  kioom  I 
This  session  wHl  be  verv  fierce^ 
May  be  pronooneed  before ; 
One  bproi^  is  for  ifostapir  Wares, 

And  one  Dtviwu  Goas  I 
The  rage  of  the  Aristocrats 

Wni  certainly  wax  hotter. 
To  ind  their  benches  filled  with  Clat, 
With  WxBGxwoon,  and  a  Povraa* 
Thoffl^  Pelerffield  Li-Frvrb's  senl^ 

Ibope  *twUl  be  hot  partial  \ 
The  Dutch  will  tremble  when  they  bear 
That  Leeds  returned  a  Marshal  ? 
Alas!  I  foar  that  the  debates 

Will  onso  oease  to  be : 
At  least,  whatever  qnestioBs  may 

Be  under  Locxa  and  Kxr. 
St.  lv€9  (of  course  in  schedule  S) 

Has  chosen  Mr.  Halsx  : 
Wh9e  Bridbton  coeideetiy  trusts 

That  FAi^Mroi.  oan't  provayMae  / 
Feavlees  the  Roriook  seat  fran  Bath, 

May  raise  his  noUe  firoat; 
For  Preston  wisely  has  resolved 

That  there  shall  be  no  HuMt ! 
The CessmoBs  is  apvMJo-hoose : 

The  leasan  why#  perhaps. 
We  meet  with  Whitkbrrao*  Bubton,  and 

With  PuiLroTTs  and  with  TArrs  f 
ThehouseaperfiBct  Pharisee 
Is  growing,  I*m  afraid  ; 
'TIS  true  aieogh  that  it  has  Nbrlo, 

But,  query,  has  it  Prahi  ? 
How  plessaot  must  the  landscape  be 

which  Hiu.  and  Towsa  have  part  in ; 
And  where,  while  here  a  Hprom  soars, 

There  swiftly  sidms  a  Martim  1 
"Lomi  Wkllbslbt  has  not  re*appeof«d 

(Perhaps  because  of  sioknsss ;) 
But  what  the  house  has  lost  in  Ungiif 

Hss  been  made  up  in  Thicrnbssb  ! 
To  eomplinient  our  sdlor  King, 

How  seakns  are  the  Whiga  *. 
Besides  some  iirst^rates»  there's  a  HoTi 

A  CoLLiBR,  and  a  Baioos  ! 
Oh  f  what  a  mothy  mass  of  bmb 
Prom  these  eieotioos  spring ! 
Upon  the  self-same  bench  there  sit 

A  Carter  and  a  King  !^  j 
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VALUE  OF  LITERARY  ^EK. 

As  there  is  no  coantry  where  money  and  gentility  are  so 
extrayagantly  valued,  so  is  there  none  where  talent  and 
science  are  so  ridiculously  underrated  as  in  England.  In 
France,  in  Russia,  in  moat  of  the  states  of  Germany, — 
(with  the  exception  of  these  Islands) — we  may  say  through- 
out the  whole  of  ciyilized  Europe — a  man  of  geaiua^  a  man 
of  knowledge,  is  a  recognised  power. 

The  highest  honours  are  awarded — the  most  distinguish- 
ed courtesies  are  paid  him.  To  he  even  attached  to  the 
cliqtte  of  men  of  letters,  is  a  rank,  a  passport  into  all  society 
— a  title  which  is  claimed  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride 
and  assurance.  Here^  to  call  a  man  an  author,  is  to  treat 
him  with  disrespect.  He  can  hare  no  other  claim  to  dis- 
tinction if  he  does  not  ostentatiously  put  it  forth.  Horace 
Walpole  exulted  in  the  idea  that  he  was  an  Honourable ; 
and  Gibbon  prided  himself  on  being  a  country  gentleman. 
We  ourselves  remember  a  distinguished,  and  even  talented 
fine  lady,  calling  Washington  Irving  **  the  man  who  writes 
the  books."  Graceful  affectation !  What  is  the  class  ris- 
ing,  and  that  must  rise  ?  What  is  that  class  which,  as  our 
people  become  a  reading  people,  will  be  invested  with  the 
popular  authority  ?  Before  whom,  and  before  what,  does 
the  bloated  arrogance  of  a  purse-proud,  pampered  aristo- 
cracy qiudl  and  shrink  into  utter  nothingness  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?  ,  Lo !  there  is  the  Press !  The  preM — the 
thousand-tongued— the  Briarean-armed  press  I  Every  ad- 
vance which  fashionable  indolence  ventures  to  make  to- 
wards literary  activity,  is  a  sign  that  the  man  of  letters  is 
advancing  upon  my  lord. 

A  new  chivalry  is  in  the  field.  The  nobility  of  know- 
ledge must  become  the  aristocracy  of  the  epoch.  The  beau- 
tiiiil  theory  of  St.  Simon — for  so  far,  if  so  far  only,  is  it 
beautiful — that  to  the  superiority  of  the  mind,  which  ele- 
vates and  poetizes  power,  power  should  and  ought  to  be 
conferred— 4s  not  yet  ripe  for  realization ;  but,  if  we  know 
anything  of  the  future,  we  know  that  the  two  great  axioms 
on  which  society  will  work  out  its  new  changes  are,— the 
diffusion  of  power  with  the  diffusion  of  intelligence^the 
diffusion  of  property  with  the  diffusion  of  power. 

Literature  in  Ekolakd. — In  England,  literary 
men,  as  a  body,  have  few  feelings  in  common  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Our  literature  has  been  and  still  is  es- 
sentially aristocratic ;  they  who  write  seek  their  chief  ap- 
plause from  aristocratic  circles,  and  derive  fVom  thence  their 
chief  reward ;  and  so  long  as  a  low  ambition  shall  influ- 
ence their  minds,  so  long  will  they  prove  the  mere  servants 
of  a  dominant  class.  But  if,  in  place  of  money,  a  fleeting 
reputation,  and  an  admittance  to  fiuhionable  circles,  the 
elevated  and  honest  desire  of  being  a  nation^s  instructors,  a 
hope  of  raising  a  popular  literature,  a  literature  spreading 
ita  wide  and  paramount  and  beneficial  influence  among  the 
whole  people,  had  been  the  ruling  spring  of  action,  and  the 
conscious  worth  of  having  contributed  to  such  work  had 
been  their  sole  expected  reward,  then  would  the  literary 
men  of  England  have  taken  their  fit  station  among  the  11- 
terary  bodies  of  Europe,  and  would  no  longer  have  been  rank- 
ed with  the  footboys  and  servile  hirelings  of  an  arrogant 
fiobleue. — ffeMtminster  Review. 

BDUCATIpW  or  THE  PEOPLE. 

**  Knowledge  to  be  xisefiil  must  be  particular :  there  must 
be  a  buitf  and  he  who  would  pursue  a  difficult,  or  even 


a  commonly  interesting  study,  must  not  be  distracted  in  hia 
pursuit.  •••••!  can  scarce  picture  to  myself 
a  happier  being  than  he  who,  with  single  aim  and  steady 
purpose,  pursues  some  chosen  study  till  ita  difficulties  be 
come  his  toys,  and  his  inventive  genius  forms  them  into  a 
new  structure,  Inscribing  upon  it  the  indelible  characters  of 
his  future  name.  Is  the  superficial  gossiping  of  what  is 
f^b^cly  called  general  knowledge,  to  be  compared  with  this  ? 
And  if  this  same  general  knowledge  be  of  so  little  worth, 
why  exhort  mechanics  to  attain  it,  who  have  only  and  bare- 
ly time  for  what  is  useful  ? 

It  becomes  necessary,  then,  if  a  mechanic  would  derive 
benefit  from  his  studies,  that  tliey  should  be  directed  to  » 
subject  somewhat  abstract  or  pa^cular.  But  will  he  be 
able  to  bestow  upon  it  the  undivided,  undistracted  attention 
required  to  ensure  success  ?  When  he  arrives  at  the  most 
interesting  and  important  point,  when  he  may  be  said  to  be 
I  fluttering  with  eagerness,  and  his  heart  beata  as  thoogh  he 
beheld  a  first-love,  his  time  of  leisure  b  expired,  and  hs 
must  either  neglect  his  employment,  which  is  lift  to  his 
body,  or  dash  aside  the  gay  vision  which  is  life  to  his  sooL 
But  we  will  even  suppose  him  to  have  sufllciait  ability  and 
courage  to  set  aside  or  resume  his  studies  at  will,  without 
pain  and  without  loss ;  there  will  yet  be  a  mighty  barrier 
to  pass,  unconnected  with  either  his  moral  ability  or  cou- 
rage. When  he  has  arrived  at  the  extent  of  his  little  li^ 
brary,  want  spreads  a  dreary  void  before  him,  and  be  feels 
ita  dismal  chill  just  at  the  point  of  time  when  he  has  ob* 
tained  a  knowl^ge  of  his  own  ignorance.  The  book  upon 
which  his  desires  and  studies  hinge  is  valuable,  and  ont  of 
reach  of  his  purse — it  is  scarce,  and  locked  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  interest.  How  wistfully  he  looks  upon  hia 
labours,  tiseful  no  more,  and  thei-cfore  no  longer  intarestin^ 
because  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  I  And  does 
his  ethereal  soul  condescend  to  look  wistfully,  too,  upon  the 
station  of  those  above  him,  and  upon  the  glittering  ore  that 
might  fill  up  that  same  dreary  void.  Oh  I  how  he  feels  the 
depth,  the  keenness  of  his  curse!  Who  shall  pourtray  a 
want  like  this  ?  Come,  ye  poets,  with  your  vivid  personifi- 
cations, depict  me  the  poor  student*s  want  I  Want  of  in- 
terest, want  of  purse,  want  of  friend^  want  of  hope — to 
want  which  is  to  starve." 

<<  The  child,  in  his  innocent  thirst  for  knowledge^  has 
asked  some  question  out  of  the  line  of  duty,  because  reai^ 
ing  beyond  the  bounds  of  ignorance.  For  this  he  is  singled 
out  for  punishment — for  example ;  and  he  metta  it  as  a  free- 
bom  child  of  nature  should  do,  partly  with  astonishment 
and  partly  with  scorn.  Compare  the  red  glare  of  the  mas- 
ter with  the  diamond  eye  of  the  scholar,  as  the  former  raises 
his  brawny  arm  in  the  impotent  attempt  to  quench  a  liv- 
ing soul.  Can  yon  doubt  the  proof  of  nobility  before  you, 
or  question  for  a  moment  which  is  the  fVee  and  which  the 
slave  ?  The  spirit  of  God  is  said  to  have  brooded  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  when  a  living  creation  sprang  from  the 
darkness  aad  the  deep.  Methinks  I  see  the  spirit  of  op- 
pression brooding  over  that  living  creation,  to  darken  what 
it  cannot  extinguish,  to  debase  what  it  cannot  destroy.* 


«  Your  boy  carries  the  alteration  in  his  very  looks.  That 
bright  inquisitive  eye  which  was  so  often  tamed  up  to 
yours  is  now  become  vacant,  and  almost  soulless ;  that  car, 
once  open  to  your  gentlest  admonition,  is  now  stnpified  by 
harsh,  unmeaning  threata ;  that  head,  once  erect  in  ita  in- 
nocent, uneonsdons  liberty,  is  now  inclined  to  the  abasing 
curve  of  real  or  pretended  submission.  His  feelings  are 
changed,  his  desires  and  pleasures  are  inverted.  They  were 
formerly  <o  his  lessons,  they  are  nowfirom  them.  Fear  has 
assumed  the  place  of  hope,  and  sadness  that  of  joy.  When 
you  see  the  foroe  of  habit  growing  on  your  boy,  and  the 
cowering  eye  of  your  soq1*8  darling  turned  to  yon,  too,  as 
if  at  onee  to  shenr  you  what  it  was  become^  and  to  reproach 
you  with  having  niiade  it  so-M>h  I  it  would  pierce  your  heart 
too  m«ch !  I  do  not  know  the  enemy  1  would  curse  with 
such  a  k>ok  fkom  his  child.** 
f  The  above  is  from  an  essay  written  by  Samu9l  Dmmm§i 

a  c«binet-maker  in  London.] 
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THE  ROSE  IK  JANUARY.--A  6BRMAN  TALB. 

IlTTmODlTCTTOH. 

I  HAD  the  good  ibrtnne  to  become  ncquainted  in  his  old 
ag«  witii  the  celebrated  Widand,  and  to  be  often  admitted 
to  hia  table.  It  was  there  that,  animated  by  a  flask  of 
Rh«iiMi,  he  lotcd  to  recount  the  anecdotes  of  his  yonth,  and 
with  a  gaiety  and  nalretc  which  mndered  them  extremely 
ittterasting.  His  age— his  learning — his  celebrity — ^no 
longer  threw  us  to  a  distance,  and  we  Inughed  ^vith  him  as 
joyously  as  he  himself  langli^  in  relating  the  little  adven. 
ttire  which  I  now  attempt  to  relate.  It  had  a  chief  in. 
ilvience  en  his  life,  and  it  was  that  wMcb  he  was  fondest  of 
retracinr,  and  retraced  wi^  most  poignancy.  I  can  well 
reBsember  hte  very  words  ;  but  there  are  still  wanting  the 
exprearion  ef  his  fine  countenance — ^his  hair  white  as  enow, 
^nMefally  curling  round  his  head — ^his  blue  eyes,  somewhat 
fiaded  by  years,  yet  still  announcing  his  genius  and  depth 
of  tbottght ;  his  brow  touched  with  the  lines  of  reflection, 
but  open,  elevated,  and  of  a  distinguished  character ;  his 
soaile  fiiH  of  benerolenoe  and  candour.  ^  I  was  handsome 
enough,**  he  used  sometimes  to  say  to  ns — and  no  one  who 
lookad  at  him  eouM  do«bt  it ;  ^  but  I  was  not  amiable,  for 
a  joiMm/  rarely  is,**  he  would  add  laughingly,  and  this 
errery  one  doubted  ;  so  to  prove  it,  he  recounted  the  little 
history  that  follows. 

^  I  was  not  quite  thirty,**  said  he  to  us,  <<  when  I  ob- 
taised  the  diair  of  philosoi^ical  professor  in  this  college  in 
the  most  flattering  manner :  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my 
tumour  pnfpre  was  gratified  by  a  distinction  rare  enough  at 
my  age.  I  certainly  had  worked  for  it  formwly  ;  but  at 
the  Bioment  it  came  to  me,  another  species  of  philosophy 
oocnpted  me  much  more  deeply,  and  I  would  hare  given 
more  to  know  what  passed  in  one  heart,  than  to  hare  had 
powtr  to  analyse  those  of  all  mankind.  I  was  passionately 
In  love  :  and  you  all  know,  I  hope,  that  when  love  takes 
poaaenion  of  a  young  head,  adieu  to  every  thing  else ;  there 
is  no  room  fat  any  other  thought.  My  table  was  covered 
with  ibttas  of  all  colours,  quires  of  paper  of  all  sises,  journals 
4»f  all  species,  catalogues  of  books,  in  short,  of  all  that  one 
finds  on  a  proAaBMr*s  table ;  but  ct  the  whole  circle  of  science 
I  had  for  some  time  studied  only  the  article  Rose,  whether 
in  the  Encyclopedia,  the  botanical  books,  or  all  the  gar. 
taier^  calendars  that  1  eould  meet  with  ;  you  shall  learn 
presently  what  led  me  to  this  study,  and  why  it  was  that 
my  window  was  always  open,  even  during  the  coldest  days. 
All  this  was  eoanected  with  the  passion  by  which  I  was 
possessed,  faod  which  was  become  my  sole  and  continual 
thought  I  oouM  not  well  say  at  this  moment  how  my 
lectures  and  eourses  got  on,  but  this  I  know,  that  more 
than  onee  I  have  said  *  Amelia,*  instead  of  <  philosophy.* 

^  It  was  the  name  of  my  beauty — in  fact,  of  the  beauty 
of  the  UniTersity,  Mademoiselle  de  Belmont.  Her  ftither, 
a  distlnguidied  ofBcer,  had  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  She 
occupied  with  her  mother  h  large  and  handsome  house  in 
the  straet  in  which  I  lived,  on  tlie  same  side,  and  a  few  doors 
distant.  This  mother,  wise  and  pruden^  obliged  by  cir- 
cnmstances  to  Inhabit  a  city  filled  with  3roung  students 
from  all  parts,  and  having  so  charming  a  daughter,  never 
au6Rered  her  a  moment  from  her  si|^t  either  In  or  out  of 
doors.  But  the  good  lady  passionatdy  loved  company  and 
cards  ;  and  to  reconcile  her  tastes  with  her  duties,  she  car. 
ried  Amelia  with  her  to  all  the  assemblies  of  dowagers, 
professors*  wives,  canonesses,  ftc  &C.,  where  the  poor  girl 
gnnuyed  herself  to  death  with  hemming  or  knitting  beside 
her  mother^s  card-table.  But  you  ought  to  have  been  in- 
formed, that  no  student,  indeed  no  man  under  fifty,  was 
admitted.  I  had  then  but  little  chance  of  conveying  my 
•entlments  to  Amelia.  I  am  surs,  however,  that  any  other 
than  mysdf  would  have  discovered  this  chanes^  but  I  was 
a  perfoct  novice  in  gallantry ;  and,  until  the  moment  when 
I  ImMbed  this  passion  from  Amelia*k  beautlftil  dark  eyes, 
mine  having  been  always  fixed  upon  volumes  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  &€.  &c.,  understood  nothing  at 
all  of  the  langinge  of  the  heart.    U  was.at  an  old  lady*s, 


to  whom  I  was  introduced,  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
Amelia ;  my  destiny  led  me  to  her  house  on  the  evening  of 
her  assembly ;  she  received  me ;  I  saw  Mademoiselle  de 
Brlmont,  and  fh)m  that  instant  her  image  was  engraven' 
in  lines  of  fire  on  my  heart  The  mother  fro^vned  at  the 
sight  of  a  well-looking  young  man  ;  but  my  timid,  grave^ 
and  perhaps  somewhat  pedantic  air,  re-ossnred  her.  There 
were  a  few  other  young  persons — daughters  and  nieces  of 
the  lady  of  the  mansion ;  it  was  summer — they  obtained 
permission  to  walk  in  the  garden,  under  the  windows  of  the' 
saloon,  and  the  eyes  of  their  mammas.  I  followed  them  ; 
and,  ivithout  daring  to  address  a  word  to  my  fair  one, 
caught  each  that  fell  firom  her  lips. 

''  Her  conversation  appeared  to  me  as  charming  as  her 
person;  she  spoke  on  different  subjects  with  intelligence 
above  her  years.  In  making  some  pleasant  remarks  on 
the  defects  of  men  in  general,  she  observed,  that  <  what  she 
most  dreaded  was  violence  of  temper.*  Naturally  of  a  calm 
disposition,  I  was  wishing  to  boast  of  It ;  but  not  having 
the  courage,  I  at  last  entered  into  her  idea,  and  said  so 
much  agninst  passion,  that  I  could  not  well  i>e  suspected  of 
an  inclination  to  it.  I  was  I'ecompensed  by  an  appioving 
smile ;  it  emboldened  me,  and  I  began  to  talk  much  better 
than  I  thought  myself  capable  of  doing  before  so  many 
handsome  women.  She  appeared  to  listen  with  pleasure  ; 
but  when  they  came  to  the  chapter  of  fashions,  I  had  no 
more  to  say — it  was  an  unknown  language ;  neither  did 
she]  appear  vereed  in  it  Then  succeeded  observations  on 
the  flowers  in  the  garden ;  I  knew  little  more  of  this  than 
of  the  fashions,  but  I  might  likewise  have  my  particular 
taste ;  and  to  decide,  I  waited  to  learn  that  of  Amelia  :  she 
declared  for  the  Rote^  and  grew  animated  in  the  eulogy  of 
her  chosen  flower.  From  that  moment,  it  became  for  me 
the  queen  of  flowere.  <  Amelia,'  said  a  pretty,  little,  laugh- 
ing Espieffle,  '  how  many  of  your  fovourites  are  condemn- 
ed to  death  this  winter?*  *  Not  one,*  replied  she ;  <  I  re- 
nounce them — their  education  is  too  troublesome,  and  too 
ungrateful  a  task,  and  I  begin  to  think  I  know  nothing 
about  it.* 

<<  I  assumed  sufficient  resolution  to  ask  the  explanation 
of  this  question  and  answer :  she  gave  it  to  me.  '  You  have 
just  Jeemed  that  I  am  passionately  fond  of  Rosea  ;  it  is  an 
hereditary  taste ;  my  mother  is  still  fonder  of  them  than  I 
am.  Since  I  was  able  to  think  of  any  thuig,  I  have  had 
the  greatest  wish  to  offer  her  a  Rose-tree  in  blow  (as  a  new 
yea^s  gift)  on  the  first  of  January.  I  have  never  succeeded. 
Every  year  I  have  put  a  quantity  of  rose-trees  into  vases ; 
the  greater  number  perished ;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
offer  one  rose  to  my  mother.*  So  little  did  I  know  of  the 
culture  of  fiowers,  as  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  that  it  was 
possible  to  have  roses  in  winter;  but  fh>m  the  moment 
I  understood  that  it  might  be,  without  a  miracle,  and  that 
incessant  attention  only  was  necessary,  I  promised  myself 
that  this  year  the  first  of  January  should  not  pass  without 
Amelia*s  ofllefring  her  mother  a  rose-tree  in  blow.  We  re- 
turned to  the  mloon ;  so  close  was  I  on  the  watch,  that  I 
heard  her  ask  my  name  in  a  whisper.  Her  companion 
answered,  *  I  know  him  only  by  reputation  ;  they  say  he 
is  an  author ;  and  so  learned,  that  he  is  already  a  profea- 
sor.*  <  I  should  never  have  guessed  it,*  said  Amelia  ;  <  he 
seems  neither  vain  nor  pedantic*  How  thankful  was  I  for 
this  reputation.  Next  morning  I  went  to  a  gardener,  and 
ordered  fifty  rose-trees,  of  different  months,  to  be  put  in 
vases.  *  It  must  be  singular  ill  fortune,*  thought  I,  *  1^ 
among  this  number,  one  at  least  does  not  fiower.*  On 
leaving  the  gardener  I  went  to  my  bookseller's,  purchased 
some  works  on  flowers,  and  returned  home  full  of  hope.  I 
intended  to  accompany  my  rose-tree  with  a  fine  letter,  in 
which  I  should  request  to  be  permitted  to  visit  Madame  do 
Behnont,  in  order  to  teach  her  daughter  the  art  of  having 
loses  in  winter;  the  agreeable  lesson,  and  the  charming 
scholar,  were  to  me  much  pleasanter  themes  than  those  of 
my  philosophical  lectures.  I  built  on  all  this  the  prettiest 
rraiance  posrible ;  my  milk-pall  had  not  yet  got  on  so  far  as 
PereiteU;  she  held  it  on  her  head  ;  and  my  rose  was  not 
yet  transplanted  into  its  vase ;  but  I  saw  it  all  in  blow. 
In  the  meantime,  I  was  happy  only  in  imagination ;  I  no 
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longtr  law  Amelift ;  they  caased  to  invUe  me  to  Ihe  dowm- 
gar  parti€%  and  a)ie  was  not  allowed  to  mix  in  thooe  of 
young  people.  I  must  then  he  restricted,  until  my  intro- 
ducer was  in  f  state  of  presentation,  to  seeing  her  erery 
evening  pass  by  with  her  mother,  as  Uiey  went  to  their  par- 
ties. Happily  for  me,  Madame  de  Belmont  was  such  a 
coward  in  a  carriage,  that  she  preferred  walking  when  it 
was  possible.  I  knew  the  hour  at  which  they  were  in  the 
^bit  of  leaving  home  ;  I  learned  to  distinguish  the  sound 
of  the  bell  of  their  gate,  from  that  of  all  the  others  of  the 
quarter ;  my  window  on  the  ground  floor  was  always  apea ; 
at  the  moment  I  heard  their  gato  unclose,  I  snatohed  up 
some  volume,  which  was  often  turned  upside  down,  sta- 
tioned myself  at  the  window,  as  if  profoundly  occupied 
with  my  study,  and  thus  almost  every  day  saw  for  an  in- 
stant the  lovely  girl,  and  this  instant  was  sufficient  to  at- 
tach me  to  her  still  more  deeply.  The  elegant  simplicity  of 
her  dress ;  her  rich,  dark  hair,  wreathed  round  her  head, 
and  falling  in  ringlets  on  her  forehead ;  her  slight  and 
graceful  figure— her  step  at  once  light  and  commanding..- 
the  fairy  foot  that  the  care  of  guarding  the  snowy  robe  ren- 
dered visible,  inflamed  my  admiration ;  while  her  dignified 
and  composed  manner,  her  attention  to  her  mother,  and 
the  a^iftbilty  with  which  she  saluted  her  inferiors,  touched 
my  heart  yet  more.  I  began  too,  to  fancy,  that,  limited  as 
iwere  my  opportunities  qf  attracting  her  notice,  I  was  not 
tntirely  indiffurent  to  her.  For  example^  on  leaving  home^ 
f  he  usually  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  for 
|iad  she  passed  close  to  my  windows,  she  gnesMd,  that,  in- 
tently occupied  as  I  chose  to  appear,  I  conld  not  well  raise 
my  eyes  from  my  book ;  then  as  she  came  near  my  honae^ 
tl^ere  was  always  something  to  say,  in  rather  a  loader  tone, 
as  '  Take  care,  mamma ;  lean  heavier  on  me ;  do  yon  feel 
$old  r  I  then  raised  my  eyes,  looked  at  her,  sainted  her, 
»nd  generally  encounteied  the  transient  glance  of  my  divi- 
nity, who,  with  a  blush,  lowered  her  eyes,  and  returned  my 
salute.  The  mother,  aU  enveloped  in  cloaks  and  hoods, 
•aw  nothing.  I  saw  every  thing — and  surrendered  my 
heart.  A  slight  circumstance  augmented  my  hopes.  I  had 
published  ^  An  Abridgement  qf  PraoHeal  PhiUmphff*''  It 
was  an  extract  from  my  course  of  lectures-*was  sucoeasAU, 
and  the  edition  was  sold.  My  bookseller,  aware  that  I  had 
aome  copies  remaining,  came  to  beg  one  for  a  customer  of 
hii^  who  was  extrem^y  anxious  to  get  it  {  and  he  named 
Mademoiselle  Amelia  de  Belmont  I  actually  blushed  with 
pleasure ;  to  conceal  my  embarrasmoit,  I  laughingly  in- 
quired, what  could  a  girl  of  her  age  want  with  so  serious  a 
work?  <  To  read  it,  sir,.^onbtlsss |*  replied  the  book, 
seller;  <  Mademoiselle  Amelia  does  not  resemble  the  gene- 
rality of  young  ladies ;  she  prefers  useful  to  fwiilng  b(K>ks.* 
He  then  mentioned  the  names  of  several  that  he  had  lately 
sent  to  her;  apd  tjiey  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  ber  taate. 
<  From  her  impatienco^  for  your  book,*  added  he,  <  I  can 
answer  for  it,  that  it  will  be  perused  with  great  pleasure : 
more  than  ten  messages  have  bem  sent;  at  last,  1  promised 
it  for  to-morrow,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  enable  me  to  keep  my 
word.*  I  thrilled  with  joy,  as  I  gave  him  the  volumes,  at 
the  idea  that  Amelia  would  read  and  approve  of  my  aenti* 
ments,  and  that  she  would  learn  to  know  me« 

«  October  arrived,  and  with  it  my  fifty  vases  of  roaep 
trees ;  for  which,  of  course,  they  made  me  pay  what  tliey 
chose ;  and  1  was  as  delighted  to  count  them  In  my  toom^ 
as  a  miser  would  his  sacksof  gold.  They  all  looked radier 
languishing,  but  then  it  was  because  they  had  not  yet  i». 
oonciled  themselves  to  the  new  earth.  I  read  all  that  was 
ever  written  on  the  culture  of  roses,  with  much  more  at- 
tention than  I  had  formerly  read  my  <^  phUosopers ;  and 
I  ended  as  wise  1  began.  I  perceived  that  this  seienei^  like 
»11  others,  has  no  fixed  rules^  and  that  each  vaunts  hia  sya. 
ten,  and  believes  it  the  best.  One  of  my  gmidener  anthofs 
would  have  the  rose-treei^  as  much  as  possiUs  in  the  open 
i^ir ;  another  recommended  their  being  kept  deee  shmt  np ; 
one  ordered  constant  watering ;  another  absolmdy  forbade 
it.  <  It  U  thus  with  the  education  of  man,*  said  I,  elosing 
the  volumes  in  vexation.  <  Always  in  eortremesi-^Uwmys 
for  sKclusive  qrstems.^let  ns  try  the  medium  between  these 
^podte  opiiaaiii.'    I  «Bt«bliihed  ft  fofd  thBmwwtor  in 


my  room  ;  and,  aoooriinc  tjs  ita  i 

outaide  the  windows,  or  took  thflM  in ;  ywa  i 

fifty  vnaes,  to  wIMi  I  gvte  thAs  s 

a  day,  aoeording  to  the  varialiaMa  of  the 

not  Icnve  na  nsnoh  idle  tiao;  asid  thia  wfM  dw  4 

of  a  pivfesBor  of  philosophy!    Aiil  well  might  tiiaj  hasi 

taken  his  chair  ftem  him,  and  sent  him  back  tp  acbool  i  ss 

school,  a  thousand  times  more  childish  than  the  ynnnpa 

of  those  pupils  to  whom  I  hurried  over  the  niatwary  m^ 

tine  of  phlloe^>hical  leesens;  my  whole  miad  w;«a  fixHlen 

Amelia  and  my  roee^rees. 

«  The  death  of  the  greater  namber  of  nay  elh/m^  hs«- 
ever,  soon  lightened  my  labour ;  more  than  knlf  of  thMi 
never  stmck  root.  I  flung  them  into  the  &p% :  a  feanh 
part  of  thoae  that  remained,  a^  unfolding  aoaao  Unb 
leaves,  stopped  there.  Several  ass|nmed  n  Mackisii  yellov 
tint,  and  gave  me  hope  of  beantifyiag ;  aome  flowahed  sv- 
prisingly,  bnt  only  in  leaves;  othem,  tomy  fvent  j«f^  vers 
covered  with  buds;  but  in  a  few  di^  Uiey  alwnja  fat  that 
little  yeUow  ciids  which  the  gardeoers  c^ll  the  colUr,  and 
which  is  to  them  a  mortol  malady— their  atnlka  twisted 
they  drooped^--and  finally  fell,  one  al^  the  other,  to  the 
earth— not  a  single  bod  remaining  onmy  poor  tveea.  Thns 
withered  my  hopee;  and  the  mora  care  1  took,  of  »7  inra* 
lids-^the  more  I  hawked  theaa  tnm  window  to  m  indnn, 
the  worse  they  grew.  At  laal,  ooa  of  them,  aa4  hoi  oa% 
promised  to  reward  my  trouble— thickly  oovevod  with 
leaves,  it  fbrmed  a  handsome. bush,  from  the  middle  of 
which  sprang  ont  a  fine,  vigoronahnuach  crowned  with  six 
beautifVil  buds  that  got  no  collar— grew,  enlaried,  «nd  even 
discovered,  through  their  calicee,  a  alight  rase  tint.  Then 
were  still  six  long  wedca  before  the  now  year ;  and,  foet»in» 
ly,  fbqr,  at  least,  of  my  precioQa  bnds  would  he  blown  by 
that  time.  BdMld  me  now  recompenced  for  all  nay  pnna; 
hope  re-entered  my  heart,  and  every  moment  I  loakod  en 
my  beauteous  introdnoer  with  complacency* 

<<0n  the  27th  of  November,  a  d^  which  I  a«  aar^  for* 
get,  the  aun  rose  in  all  its  brilliance ;  I  thanked  Hcnni^ 
and  hastened  to  place  my  roaatre^  and  anch  of  bin  mm^ 
panions  as  yet  survired,  on  a  peristyle  in  the  «Bswt.  (I 
have  already  mentioned  that  I  lodged  on  the  gionnd  Cnnr*) 
1  watered  them,  and  went,  as  nsaal»  to  give  mj  pbiioatpi 
calleetnra.  I  then  dined— drank  to  tl^bnalth  of  najwn; 
and  returned  to  take  my  alatlon  in  mj  window,  wiik  • 
qtoickef  throbbing  of  the  heart. 

<<  AmeliaV  mother  had  he«  aUghUy  indiiywri  i  for 
eight  days  she  had  not  left  the  honai^  and  coneeqaontly  I 
had  not  seen  my  feir  onOi  On  the  fini  morning  1  h«d  ob. 
served  the  physician  going  in ;  nneaey  for  lieiv  1  cosurivcd 
to  crocs  hia  way,  quealioned  him,  nnd  was  .cmnfortod.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  the  old  lady  had  lcco?ered,  and  was 
to  make  her  appearance  abroad  on  this  day  nt  n  grand  gnU 
given  by  a  Baroness,  who  Uvednt  thecnd  of  the  etnel.  I 
was  then  certain  to  aee  AmeUa  pass  by^  and  cighl  dnya  ef 
privation  had  enhanced  that  thought ;  I  nm  cm  Mndams 
de  BelBMmt  did  not  look  to  this  party  with  as  wncb  laa- 
patienoe  aa  I  did.  She  was  alwnys  one  of  the  font  i  U  had 
foareely  stmck  five,  when  I  heard  the  bell  of  her  gat*^  1 
took  up  a  book,.-  there  was  I  at  my  post,  and  prwwntly  I 
saw  Amelia  appear,  danding  with  dress  and  beantgr,  an  ahe 
gave  her  arm  to  her  mother  ;  never  yet  had  the  brilliancy 
of  her  figure  CO  struck  me;  this  time  there  was  no  oocaaicn 
for  her  to  spcnk  to  catch  my  eyes ;  they  ware  fimd  on  her, 
bnt  hers  were  bent  down  t  however,  she  guessed  that  I  was 
there^  for  she  passed  slowly  to  proloag  my  KiOT*'MW-  I 
followed  her  with  my  gave,  until  she  entered  the  honae  ; 
then  only  she  tnmed  her  head  for  a  second  i  tlM  door  was 
shut,  and  shcdidvpeared,  but  remained  present  to  my  heart 
I  conld  neither  doee  my  window,  nor  cease  to  look  at  dw 
Baroness's  hotel,  wajS  I  conld  see  Amelia  through  the  walls; 
I  remained  there  tUl  all  olvects  were  fhding  into  obcenrity 
-•Ube  appraaA  of  aig^t,  and  the  frostaaew  of  the  air, 
brought  to  my  recollcotion  that  thcjraee-tree  was  still  on  the 
periMylc;  never  had  ^  been  so  precious  to  me ;  Ihactened 
to  it;  andacarealy  was  I  in  the  anti  chnmhw,  when  1  heard 
a  singular  noice^  like  that  of  an  animal  brpwsing>  A^d  tinh- 
lingitsheUn    I  kcmhlcd,liaw,MdI  Mlhcfclfif  I*  W 
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a  duep  quietly  fixed  hetid^mf  MMe-treesy  of  whtdi  it  wm 
«»klnf  its  etanlBg  repMt  with  no  tliglit  avidity. 
^  I  caacht  np  the ilnt thiiiff  iaaty  way;  it  was  a  haary 
m  ;  1  wiihad  to  drive  away  tha  glattonoaa  hawt;  ahtf! 


it  WM  too  lata  $  ha  had  Jut  hittan  off  the  heawliiml  bfansh 
of  b«di;  ha  awaUowad  theai  oaa  after  another ;  and,  Ih 
■pitaaf  the  glooB^  1  oonU  tee,  half  ost  of  hia  a^mth^  the 
fiaeet  af  them  aU,  which  in  a  BMNneBt  was  eluMoped  like 
thoRSt  I  wai  ■ejthar  IH  tempeaed,  nor  TJoient  <  hot  at 
tlnaalffht  I  was  no  longer  nuuter  of  mynlf.  WitiMrat  wdl 
haowiaf  what  I  did,  I  disdiarged  a  Uowof  my  eaM  on  the 
animal,  and  eliet^ed  it  at  my  feet  No  aeoMr  did  I  per- 
wiTe  it  motioniwi,  than  I  repented  of  having  killed  a  ona- 
torenncoBK&eiiaoftheBiiscliiefithaddone;  waathiawop- 
thy  of  die  jiiefcrnnrof  philoeophy,  the  adorer  of  the  gentle 
Amdia  r  Bot  tiiui  to  eat  up  my  rose^tree^  my  only  hope 
t»  get  rfmiiiearie  to  her !  When  I  tiionght  on  its  anoihi- 
latkn,  1  oe^d  not  oonaider  mywlf  lo  onlpahlew  Howerec^ 
the  night  daricaned  (  I  heard  the  old  servant  erosshig  the 
lower  pasmga,  and  1  called  her.  <  Catheiinci*  mid  I  <  bring 
yMH'  light ;  there  is  misehief  here^  yon  left  the  stahle  door 
epea,  (that  of  the  eonrt  was  aleo  nndosed,)  one  of  yanr 
iheep  haa  been  browing  en  my  nMa«4iee%  and  I  have  pon- 
hhidit.' 

«  She  soon  came  with  the  hmthani  in  her  hand.  <  It  is 
net  one  of  our  sheep,*  said  she ;  '  I  have  just  come  from 
tlMm,  <he  atsMe  gate  is  shnt^  and  tiiey  are  all  within.   Oh, 

Uaaedsatets!  blessed  saints  I      What  do  I  seel' — 

ndauned  she  whan  neai^  <  it  is  the  pet  d^ep  of  our  neigh, 
bear  MadeaBOiseDe  Amelia  de  Bdmont.  Fbor  Robin! 
vhat  bad  Inek  brought  youhevep  Oht  how  sorry  she  will 
W  I  neariy  dtopt  down  beside  Robhu  <  Of  Mademoiselle 
Ametta  f*  said  I,  in  a  trembling  votee,  <  has  she  actually  a 
ihespf*  «OhI  good  Lordl  no^  diehas  nooe  at  this  mo* 
Bsat— hot  that  which  lies  there  with  its  four  legs  up  in 
Aaalri  she  loved  it  as  hetselfi  ase  the  ccdkiv  that  she 
voritcd  for  it  with  her  own  hands.*  1  bent  to  look  at  it 
it  was  of  r«d  leather,  ornamented  wUh  little  balls,  and  she 
bad  embroidered  on  it  in  gold  thread^'  Robm  behmgs  to 
Amelia  de  Belmont  i  she  loves  him,  and  begs  that  he  may 
be  raeterad  to  her.*;  <  What  wiU  rim  think  of  the  barbarian 
whofciUad  hfanfaiafitofpaanoni  Um  vice  that  she  most 
deiealB;  she  is  right,  it  has  been  AUal  to  her.  Yet  if  he 
should ba only  stunned  by  the  Ubw]  Catherine!  run,  ask 
ftr  aoia«  mthesv  ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^  ^  hartshanv-jron,  Cathe- 
rine^ mn.' 

«€atherlna  set  off;  I  tried  to  make  it  epen  his  mouth ; 
my  Toaehod  was  stiU  between  its  hermeticaUy-sealed  teeth ; 
Verimps  thoadlsr  pressed  It;  in  &6t  thethroat  was  swelled. 
1  gD«H  off  with  difltaalty;  saosething  fell  fromit  at  my  feet, 
vhiek  I  medkankaUy  took  up  and  put  into  my  pocket 
withont  looking  at  it,  so  much  was  I  absorbed  in  anxiety 
for  the  reaosoitatften.  I  rubbed  him  with  all  my  strength ; 
I  grew  mora  and  mora  impatiant  far  the  return  of  Cathe- 
rino.  8he  came  with  a  small  phial  in  her  hand,  calling  out 
in  her  usual  manner,  ^  Heae,  siiv  here's  the  medicine.  I 
never  opened  my  mouth  about  it  to  Madamoiseile  Amelia ; 
1  pHy  her  enough  without  that.* 

«  <  What  is  all  this,  Ctitherine?  where  have  you  seen 
Mademoiselie  Amelia?  and  what  is  her  aflUetion,  if  she 
doa  not  know  of  her  fjemrarite's  death  ?'  <  Oh,  sir,  this  is 
a  terriUe  day  ibr  the  poor  young  lady.  She  was  at  the  end 
of  the  street  searching  ibr  a  ring  which  she  had  lost,  and  it 
was  no  trifle,  but  the  ring  that  her  dead  fotber  had  get  as  a 
present  from  the  Bteperor,  and  worth,  they  say,  more  ducats 
than  1  have  hairs  on  my  head.  Her  mother  lent  it  to  her 
HKday  Ibr  the  party ;  ^e  has  lost^  it,  she  knows  neither  how 
ner  whov,  and  never  missed  if  tin  ^e  drew  off  her  glove 
St  supper.  And,  poor  soiill  thegtove  was  on  again  in  a 
ndmite^  ibr  ftar  it  should  be  seen  that  the  ring  was  want* 
ini^  and  she  slipped  out  to  seareh  for  it  aU  along  the  street, 
bit  die  has  Ibnhd  nothings* 

^1t  struck  me,  that  the^ltttanoe  that  had  follen  ftom 
the  sheep'^  eotfat  had  Mie  fimn  of  a  ring ;  could  it  pomlbly 
W!  1  loeibed  at  it :  and,  judge  of  my  Joy,  it  was  Madame 
de  BclmoBt*s  ring,  and  really  very  b^autiftil  -and  ooetly.  A 
Mcret  presentiment  whispered  to  me  that  this  was  a  better 


means  of  pnssntation  than  the  rose-tree.  I  pressed  the 
prsdouarlngto  my  hearty  and  to  my  lips;  assured  mysrif 
that  the  sheep  was  xaally  dead ;  and,  leaving  him  stretched 
near  the  devastatsd  rose-trees,  1  isan  into  the  street,  dis- 
missed those  wlio  were  seeking  in  vain,  and  stationed  my. 
self  at  my  door  to  await  the  retam  of  my  neighbours.  I 
mw  from  a  distance  the  flambeaux  that  preceded  them, 
quickly  distinguished  their  voices,  and  comprehended  by 
them  that  Amelia  had  confsssid  hsr  misibrtune.  The  mo- 
ther  scolded  bitteriy ;  the  daughter  wept,  and  mid,  <  Per- 
liaps  it  may  be  flmnd.'  <  01^  yes,  perhaps,*  reidisd  the 
mother  with  irritation,  <  it  is  too  rich  a  priie  t^  him  who 
flnds  it;  tlie  Bmpeior  gave  it  to  your  deceased  Aether  on  the 
field  when  he  saved  his  life;  he  set  more  value  on  it  than 
on  all  that  he  poesessed  besides,  and  now  you  have  thus 
flung  it  away ;  but  the  ftiult  is  mine  for  baring  tnisted  you 
with  it.  For  seme  time  baidc  yea  have  seemed  quite  be- 
wildered.* I  heard  aU  this  as  I  followed  at  some  paom  be- 
hind them ;  they  reached  home,  and  I  had  the  crudity  to 
prolong,  for  seme  moments  more,  Amelia's  mortification. 
I  intn^ed  that  the  treasure  should  procure  me  ^e  enirie  of 
their  dwelling,  and  I  waited  tiU  ihiy  had  got  up  stairs.  I 
then  had  myself  announced  as  the  bearer  of  good  hews ;  I 
was  introduced,  and  rsspeetftilly  preeented  the  ring  to  Ma- 
dasM  de  Belmont;  and  how  delighted  seemed  Amelia !  and 
how  beautifully  she  brightened  in  her  joy,  not  alone  that 
the  ring  was  found,  but  that  I  was  the  finder.  She  cast 
herself  on  her  mother^  bosos^  and  turning  on  me  her  eyes, 
humid  with  tears,  though  beaming  with  pleasure,  she 
clasped  her  hands,  exdaiming,  ^  Oh,  sir,  what  obligation, 
what  gratitude  do  we  not  owe  to  you  I* 

M  <  Ah  Mademoiselle  f  returned  I,  <  you  know  not  to 
whom  you  addrem  the  term  gratitude.*  <  To  one  who  has 
conferred  on  me  a  great  pleasure,*  mid  sha  <  To  one  who 
has  caused  you  a  serious  pain,  to  the  killer  of  Robin.* 

^  <  You,  sir  P — I  cannot  credit  it^why  should  you  do  so  P 
you  are  not  cruel.* 

«  <  No,  but  I  am  so  unfortunate.  It  vras  in  opening  his 
collar,  which  I  have  also  brought  to  you,  that  your  ring 
fell  on  the  ground*— you  promised  a  great  recompense  to 
him  who  should  find  it  I  dare  to  solicit  that  recompense ; 
grant  me  my  pardon  for  llobin*8  deatli.* 

^<  <  And  I,  riiv  I  thank  you  for  it,*  exclaimed  the  mother  ; 

<  I  never  could  endure  that  animal;  it  took  up  Amelia*8 
entire  time,  and  wearied  me  out  of  all  patience  with  its 
bleating;  if  you  had  not  killed  it.  Heaven  knows  where  it 
might  have  carried  my  diamond.  But  how  did  it  get  en- 
tangled in  the  collar?    Amelia,  pray  explain  all  this.* 

**  Amelia's  heart  was  agitated ;  she  was  as  much  grieved 
that  it  was  I  who  had  killed  Robin,  as  that  he  was  dead«« 
Poor  Robin,*  said  she^  drying  a  tear,  <  he  was  rather  too 
fimd  of  running  out ;  before  leaving  home  f  had  put  on  his 
eollar,  that  he  might  net  be  lost— he  had  always  been 
brought  back  to  me.  The  ring  must  have  slipped  undM* 
his  collar.  I  hastily  drew  an  my  glove,  and  never  misssd 
it  tin  I  was  at  suppeiv* 

« <  Whatgood  luck  it  was  that  he  went  straight  to  this 
gentlemanV  observed  the  nsother. 

<<  <  Yes—for  yon,  said  Amelia  ;  he  was  cruelly  reorived— 
was  it  such  a  crime,  sir,  to  enter  your  door  ?* 

<<  ( It  was  night,*  I  replied;  <  I  couhl  not  distinguish  the 
collar,  and  I  learned,  when  too  late,  that  the  animal  be- 
longed to  you.*, 

<<  <  Thank  Heaven,  then,  you  did  not  know  it  f  cried  the 
mother,  *  or  where  would  have  been  my  ring  f 

«<  <  It  is  necessary  at  least,*  said  Amelia,  with  emotion, 

<  that  I  should  learn  how  my  fevourito  could  have  so  cruelly 
chagrined  you.* 

«  ( Oh,  Madeaftolselle,  he  had  devoured  my  hope,'  my 
hope,  my  happinem,  a  superb  rose-tree  about  to  blow,  that 
I  had  been  long  watching,  and  intended  to  present— .to— to 
—a  peraon  on  New  Year*sDay.*  Amelia  smUed,  blushed, 
extended  her  lovely  hand  towards  me,  and  murmured— 
*  All  is  pardoned.'  <  If  it  had  eaten  up  a  rose-tree  about  to 
blow,'  cried  out  Madame  de  Belmont,  <  it  deserved  a  thou- 
sanddeaths^  1  would  give  twenty  sheep  for  a  roee-tree  in 
blow.*    <  And  I  am  much  mistaken,*  said  Amelia,  wiA  the 
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BtreetMt  nalhrete^  <  if  this  very  rooMree  wks  not  intended 
for  you.*  <  For  me  I  you  hare  lost  your  eenses,  child ;  I 
hare  not  the  honour  of  knovirinf  the  gentleman.'  <  But  he 
knows  your  fondness  for  roses;  I  mentioned  it  one  day  be- 
.  fore  him,  the  only  time  I  ever  met  him,  at  Madame  de 
.8*8.  Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  my  unfortunate  favourite  had 
eaten  up  my  motherV  rose-tree  ?*  I  acknowledged  it,  and 
I  related  the  course  of  educaAion  of  my  fifty  rose-trees. 

«  Madame  de  Behnoat  laugiMd  heartily,  and  said  <  she 
.  owed  me  a  double  obligation*'  *  Mademoiselle  Amelia  has 
gxren  me  nly  reGompenae  for  the  diamond,'  said  I  to  her ; 
( I  claim  yours  also,  madam.'  <  Ask,  sir, — *  <  Permission 
to  pay  my  respects  sometimes  to  you  1  <  Granted,'  rqilied 
sh(^  gaily;  I  kissed  her  hand  respectfully,  that  of  her 
daughter  tenderly,  and  withdrew.  But  I  returned  the  next 
day— and  every  day— I  was  received  with  a  kindness  that 
each  visit  increased— I  was  looked  on  as  smt  of  the  family. 
It  was  I  who  now  gave  my  arm  to  Madame  de  Belmont  to 
conduct  her  to  the  eyening  parties,  she  presented  me  as  her 
friend,  and  they  were  no  longer  dull  to  her  daughter.  New 
Year's  Day  arrived.  I  had  gone  the  evening  before  to  a 
shcepfold  in  the  vicinity  to  purchase  a  lamb  similar  to  that 
I  had  killed.  I  collected  from  the  different  hot-houses  all 
the  flowering  rose-trees  I  could  find ;  the  finest  of  them  was 
for  Madam  de  Belmont ;  and  the  roses  of  the  others  were 
wreathed  in  a  gaiiand  round  the  fleecy  neck  of  the  lamb. 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  my  neighbours,  with  my  pre- 
sents. '  Robin  and  the  rose-tree  are  restored  to  life,'  said 
I,  in  offering  my  homage,  which  was  received  with  sensi- 
bility and  gratefulness.  ^I  also  should  like  to  give  you  a 
New  Year's  gift,'  said  Madame  de  Belmont  to  me,  <  if  I 
but  knew  what  yon  would  best  like.'  <  What  I  best  like— 
ah,  if  I  only  dared  to  tell  you.'  <  If  it  should  chance  now 
to  be  my  daughter — ^  I  fell  at  her  feet,  and  so  did  Amelia. 
<  Well,  said  the  kind  parent,  <  there  then  are  your  New 
Year's  gifta  ready  found  z  Amelia  gives  you  her  hearty  and 
I  give  you  her  hand.'  She  took  the  rose  wreath  from  off 
the  lamb,  and  twio«d  it  round  our  united  hands.  And  nay 
Amelia,'  continued  the  old  professor,  as  he  finished  his  an- 
ocdote,  passing  an  ann  round  his  companion  as  she  sat  be- 
side him,  *  my  Amelia  is  still  to  my  eyes  as  beautify 
and  to  my  heart  as  dear,  as  on  the  day  when  our  hands 
were  bound  together  with  a  chain  of  flowers'." 


A  WINTER  SKETCH THE  CARPENTER'S 

DAUGHTER. 

BY   MISS   MITFORD. 

^  Nkxt  door  lives  a  carpenter  <*  famed  ten  miles  round, 
and  worthy  all  his  fome," — few  cabinet-makers  surpass 
him,  with  his  excellent  wife^  and  their  little  daughter  Lizzy, 
the  plaything  and  queen  of  the  village,  a  child  three  years 
old  according  to  the  register,  but  six  in  size^  strength,  and 
-  intellect,  in  power  «id  in  self-wilL  She  manages  every 
body  in  the  place,  her  schoolmistress  included  ;  turns  the 
wheder's  children  out  of  their  own  little  cart,  and  makes 
them  draw  htr  ;  seduces  cakes  and  lollipops  from  the  very 
shop  window ;  makes  the  laay  carry  her,  the  silent  talk  to 
her,  the  grave  romp  with  her;  does  any  thing  she  pleases  ; 
is  absolutely  irresistible.  Her  chief  attraction  lies  in  her 
exceeding  Vower  of  loving,  and  her  firm  reliance  on  the 
lovs  and  indulgence  of  others.  How  impossible  it  would 
be  to  disappoint  the  dear  little  girl  when  she  runs  to  meet 
you,  slides  her  pretty  hakid  into  yours,  looks  up  gladly  in 
your  face,  and  aays,  **  Coma  P— .You  must  go ;  you  cannot 
help  it  Another  part  of  her  charm  is  her  singular  beauty. 
Together  with  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
she  hss  something  of  his  square,  sturdy,  upright  form,  with 
the  fineit  limbs  in  tiie  world,  a  complexion  purely  English, 
a  round  laughing  focc^  sunburnt  and  rosy,  large  merry  blue 
eyes,  curling  browm  hair,  and  a  wonderful  play  of  counten- 
anoe.  She  has  the  imperial  attitudes  too»  and  loves  to 
stand  with  her  hands  behind  her,  or  folded  over  her  bosom ; 
and  sometimes,  when  she  has  a  little  touch  of  shyness,  she 
clasps  them  together  on  the  top  of  her  head,  pressing  down 
her  shining  curl^  and  looking  so  exquisitely  pretty  I  Yes, 
Liaay  ia  queen  of  the  villaga  ( 


FSiorr. 

Januart,  23d..^At  nobii  to-day,  I  and  my  white  grejr* 
hound,  May-flower,  set  out  fbr  a  walk  into  a  very  beauti- 
ful world, — a  sort  of  silent  fairy-land, — a  creation  of  tksit 
naatcbleis  magidan  the  hoar-ftost  There  had  been  jnat 
snow  enough  to  cover  the  earth  and  all  its  colours  with  one 
sheet  of  pure  and  unifnrm  white,  and  just  time  enougb 
since  the  snow  had  Adlen  to  allow  the  hedges  to  be  freed  of 
their  fleecy  load,  and  clothed  with  a  delicate  coating  of  rime. 
Tlie  atmosphere  was  deliriously  calm  ;  soft,  even  mild,  in 
spite  of  the  thermometer ;  no  perceptible  air,  but  a  atillncea 
that  might  almost  be  felt :  the  sky,  rather  grey  than  blue, 
throwing  out  in  bold  relief  the  snow-coverad  raoft  of  our 
village,  and  the  rimy  trees  that  rise  above  them,  and  the 
sun  shining  dimly  as  through  a  veil,  giving  a  pale  &ir 
light,  like  the  moon,  only  brighter.  There  was  a  aUcncp, 
too,  that  might  become  the  moon,  as  we  stood  at  our  little 
gate  looking  up  the  quiet  street ;  a  sabbath-like  pause  of 
work  and  play,  rare  on  a  work-day  ;  nothing  was  audiUe 
but  the  pleasant  hum  of  frost,  that  low  monotonous  sound 
which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  life  and  nature 
can  make  to  absolute  silence.  The  very  waggons,  as  they 
come  down  the  hill  along  the  beaten  track  of  crisp  yellow, 
ish  frost-dust,  glide  along  like  shadows ;  even  May*s  bound- 
ing footsteps,  at  her  height  of  glee  and  of  speed,  foil  Uke 
snow  upon  ftnow. 

But  we  shall  have  noise  enough  presently ;  May  has 
stopped  at  Lizzy's  door  :  and  Lizzy,  as  she  sat  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, with  her  bright  rosy  fooe  laughing  through  the 
casement,  has  seen  her  and  disappeared.  She  is  coming. 
No  I  The  key  is  turning  in  the  door,  and  sounds  of  evil 
omen  issue  tl^rough  the  key-hole — sturdy  <*  Let  me  outs," 
and  « I  will  gos,"  mixed  with  shrill  cries  on  May  and  on 
me  from  Lizzy,  piercing  through  a  low  continuous  harangue^ 
of  which  the  prominent  parts  are  apologies,  fthilbain% 
sliding,  broken  bones,  lollypops,  rods,  and  ginger-bread, 
from  Lizzy's  careful  motho*.  '<  Don't  scratch  the  dow. 
May  !  Don't  roar  so,  my  Lizzy  I  Well  call  for  you  as 
we  come  bade." — «  Til  go  now  1  Let  me  out !  I  will 
go !"  are  the  last  words  of  Miss  Lizzy.  M«m»  Not  to 
spoU  that  chikl— if  I  can  help  it.  But  I  do  think  her  mo- 
ther  might  have  let  the  poor  soul  walk  with  us  to-day. 
Nothing  worse  for  children  than  coddling.  Nothing  bet- 
ter for  chilbains  than  exercise.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  she 
has  any ;  and,  as  to  breaking  her  bones  in  sliding^  I  don^ 
suppose  there's  a  slide  on  the  common.  These  murmuring 
cogitations  have  brought  us  up  the  hill,  and  half-way  across 
the  light  and  airy  common,  with  its  bright  expanse  of  snow 
and  its  cluster  of  cottages,  whose  turf  fires  send  such  wreaths 
of  smoke  sailing  up  the  air,  and  diffuse  such  aromatic  fra- 
grance around.  And  now  comes  the  deUghtlbl  sound  of 
childish  voices,  ringing  with  glee  and  merriment  alao  fhna 
beneath  our  feet.  Ah,  Lizzy,  your  mother  was  right  I 
They  are  shouting  from  that  deep  irregular  pool,  all  glass 
now,  where,  on  two  kmjg,  smooth,  liny  slides,  half^-dosen 
ragged  urchins  are  slipping  along  in  tottering  triumph. 
Half-a*dozen  steps  brings  us  to  the  bank  right  above 
them.  May  can  hardly  redst  the  temptation  of  j<Hning  her 
friends  ;  fbr  most  of  the  varle ts  are  of  her  acquaintance, 
especially  the  rogue  who  leads  the  slidet, — he  with  the  brin>. 
less  hat,  whose  bronzed  complexion  and  white  flaxen  hair, 
reversing  the  usual  lights  and  shadows  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, give  so  strange  and  foreign  a  look  to  his  flit  and 
comic  features.  This  hobgoblin,  Jack  Rapley  by  name,  is 
May's  great  crony  ;  and  she  stands  on  die  brink  of  the 
steep  irregular  descent,  her  black  eyes  fixed  full  upon  him, 
as  if  she  intended  him  the  favour  of  jumping  on  his  head. 
She  does  ;  she  is  down,  and  upon  him :  but  Jack  Rapely  is 
ix»t  easily  to  be  knocked  off  his  foet.  He  saw  her  comings 
and  in  the  moment  of  her  leap  sprang  dexterously  off  the 
slide  on  the  rough  ice,  steadying  hims^  by  the  shoulder  of 
the  next  in  the  file,  which  unlucky  follower,  thus  expectedly 
checked  in  his  career,  fidl  plump  backwards,  knocking 
down  the  rest  of  the  line  like  a  nest  of  card-houses.  There 
is  no  harm  done  ;  but  there  they  lie  roarings  kicking, 
sprawling,  in  every  attitude  of  comic  distress,  whilst  Jack 
Rapley  and  Mayfiower,  sole  authors  of  this  calamity,  stand 
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•part  ftom  the  throng,  fiM^Uing  and  eo^aetting-,  and  oom- 

^iinentin{(  each  other,  and  Tery  viaibly  laughing,  May  in 

her  black  eyes,  Jack  in  his  wiile  closeHshut  moutii,  and  his 

whole  monkey-fEice,  at  their  comrades^  miachauces.     I  think, 

Miss  May,  you  may  as  well  come  up  again,  and  leave 

'        Master  Rapley  to  fight  your  battles.     He*U  get  out  of  the 

acrape.    He  is  a  rustic  wit — a  sort  of  Robin  GoodfeUow — 

I        the  sauciest,  idlest,  deycrest,  best-natured  boy  in  the  parish  ; 

I        always  foremost  in  mischief,  and  always  ready  to  do  a  good 

torn.    The  sages  of  our  Tillage  predict  sad  thinga  of  Jack 

Rapley,  so  that  I  am  sometimes  a  little  ashamed  to  confess, 

before  wise  people,  that  I  have  a  lurking  predilection  for 

him,  (in  common  with  other  naughty  ones,)  and  that  I  like 

to  hear  him  talk  to   May  almost  as  well  as  she  does. 

,       "  Come  May  !'*  and  up  she  springs,  as  light  as  a  bird.  The 

road  is  gay  now ;  carts  and  post-chaiaes,  and  girls  in  red- 

doaks,  and,  afar  ofl^  looking  almost  like  a  toy,  the  coach. 

It  meets  us  fast  and  soon.     How  much  happier  the  walkers 

I        look  than  the  riders — especially  the  frost-bitten  gentleman, 

and  the  shiFering  lady  with  the  invisible  face,  sole  pas. 

icngers  of  that  commodious  machine !     Hooded,  veiled, 

and  bonneted,  as  she  is,  one  sees  fix>m  her  attitude  how 

miserable  she  would  look  uncovered. 

Another  pond,  and  another  noise  of  children.  More 
^ding  P  Oh  I  no.  This  is  a  sport  of  higher  pretension. 
Our  good  neighbour,  the  lieutenant,  skaiting,  and  his  own 
pretty  little  boys,  and  two  or  three  other  four.year^ld 
elrei,  standing  on  the  brink  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  and  won- 
der  I  Oh,  what  happy  spectators  !  And  what  a  happy 
performer  I  They  admiring,  he  admired,  with  an  ardour 
and  sincerity  never  excited  by  all  the  quadrilles  and  the 
spread-eagles  of  the  Seine  and  the  Serpentine.  He  really 
ikaits  weU,  though,  and  I  am  glad  I  came  this  way  ;  for, 
with  all  the  fother's  feelings  sitting  gaily  at  his  heart,  it 
most  still  gratify  the  pride  of  skill  to  have  one  spectator 
at  that  solitary  pond  who  has  secb  skaiting  before.  * 

Nowwe  have  reached  the  trees,  ..  the  beantlfal  trees  never 
90  beautiful  aa  to-day.  Imagine  the  effect  of  a  straight  and 
regular  double  avenue  of  oaks^  nearly  a  mile  long,  arching 
ever  head,  and  cloaing  into  perq»ective  like  the  roof  and 
oDlomoa  of  a  cathedral,  every  tree  and  branch  encruated 
with  the  blight  and  delicate  congelation  of  hoar  fhist,  white 
and  pure  as  snow,  delicate  and  defined  as  carved  ivory. 
How  beautiful  it  is,  how  uniform,  how  various,  how  fill- 
ing how  satiating  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind  ! — above 
all,  how  melancholy  !  There  is  a  thrilling  awfulness,  an 
intense  &eling  of  simple  power  in  that  naked  and  colourless 
beauty,  which  falls  on  the  heart  like  the  thought  of  death 
— death  pure,  and  glorious,  and  smiling, — ^but  still  death. 
Sculpture  has  always  the  same  effect  on  my  imagination, 
tad  painting  never :  Colour  is  lifle. — We  are  now  at  the  end 
I  of  thia  magnificent  avenue,  and  at  the  top  of  a  steep  emin- 
[  <nc8  commanding  a  wide  view  over  four  counties — a  land. 
Nape  of  snow.  A  deep  lane  leads  abruptly  down  the  hill ; 
a  mere  narrow  cart.track,  sinking  between  high  banks, 
clothed  with  fern,  and  furse,  «nd  low  broom,  crowned  with 
luxuriant  hedgerows,  and  famous  for  their  sunmier  smell  of 
thym&  How  lovely  these  banks  are  now  I — the  tall  weeds, 
and  the  gorse  fixed  and  stiffened  in  the  hoar  frost,  which 
fringes  round  the  bright  prickly  holly,  tiie  pendant  foliage 
of  the  bramble,  and  the  deep  orange  leaves  of  the  poUaxd 
oaks  I  Oh,  this  is  rime  in  its  loveliest  form  !  And  there 
is  stiU  a  berry  here  and  there  on  the  holly,  ''  blushing  in 
its  natural  coral**  through  the  delicate  tracery ;  still  a  stray 
hip  or  haw  for  the  birds,  who  abound  here  alwavs.  The 
poor  blrds^  how  tame  they  are,  how  sadly  tame  f  There 
is  <he  beautiful  and  rare  crested  wren,  «  that  shadow  of  a 
MMjf'*  as  White  of  Selboume  calls  it,  perched  in  the  middle 
i^thehedge,  nestling  as  it  were  amongst  the  cold  bare  boughs, 
wtAlogy  poor  pretty  thing,  for  the  warmth  it  will  not  find. 
And  there,  &rtber  on,  just  under  the  bank,  by  the  slender 
rmileC,  which  still  trickles  betxveen  its  transparent  fantastic 
mai|dn  ef  thin  ice^  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life, — there,  with 
a  sinfl  sendAxig  motion,  flits,  in  short  low  flights,  the  gor. 
geoQS  kingSiSier,  its  magnificent  plumage  of  scarlet  and 
bto^  Hf^i^g  In  the  sun,  like  the  glories  of  some  tropical 
bfkd    tt€  b  eome  for  water  to  this  little  spring  by  the  hill. 


aidiv— water  wbldk  evm  hia  loatg  bill  and  slender  head  can 
hftidly  reaahy  so  nearly  do  the  fontastie  forms  of  those  gar. 
Iand4ike  icy  maiyios  meet  over  the  tiny  stream  beneath. 
It  is  raiely  thai  ana  sees  theahy  beauty  so  close  or  so  long ; 
and  it  ia  pkaaaat  to  see  ton  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
his  natural  Uborty,  the  <mly  way  to  look  at  a  bird.  We 
used,  before  we  lived  in  a  street,  to  fixa  little  hoard  outside 
the  parlour.window,  and  eover  it  with  bread-crumbs  in  the 
hard  weather.  It  waa  quite  deUghtftil  to  see  the  pretty 
things  come  and  fMd,  to  oenqner  their  shyness,  and  do 
away  their  mistrust  First  came  the  more  social  tribes^ 
'<  the  robin  red-breaat  and  the  wren,**  cautiously,  suspici- 
ously, picking  up  a  crumb  on  the  wing,  with  the  little  keen 
bright  ^r«  fixed  on  the  window  ;  then  they  would  stop  for 
two  pecks  :  then  stay  till  they  were  satisfied.  The  shyer 
birds,  tamed  by  their  exampl^  came  next ;  and  at  last  one 
savoy  fellow  of  a  blackbird— a  sad  glutton,  he  would  clear 
the  board  in  two  minutes  .used  to  tap  his  yellow  bill 
againat  the  window  for  move.  How  we  loved  the  fearless 
confidence  of  that  flne^  frank-hearted  creature  I  And  surely 
he  loved  us.  I  wonder  the  practice  is  not  more  general.-^ 
"  May !  May  1  naughty  May  T  She  has  frightened  away 
the  kingfisher ;  and  now,  in  her  coaxing  penitence,  she  is 
covering  me  with  snow. 

A  SINGULAR  STORY. 
A  chieftain,  whose  large  estates  were  forfeited  in  the  re~ 
hellion  of  1716>  received  at  St.  Germains,  from  the  confi- 
dential agent  o£  a  powerful  nobleman,  intelligence  that  his 
grace  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  ftom  government, 
and  would  make  them  over  to  the  young  heir,  on  condition 
of  paying  an  annual  feu-duty,  and  a  sum  in  ready  cash, 
much  less  than  the  value  of  the  domains.  To  restore  his 
hereditary  estate  to  the  heir,  and  to  ensure  a  respectable 
provision  for  his  lady  and  ten  younger  children,  the  chief, 
tain  would  have  laid  down  his  life  with  alacrity.  He  made 
every  possible  exertion;  all  his  fUends,  and  even  the  exiled 
Prince^  contributed  in  raiaing  the  amount  demanded.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  scrupulous  honour ;  and  whep 
the  family  regained  this  estate,  they  relied  upon  the  lady 
making  remittances  to  pay  the  loan  by  instalments.  Se. 
curely  to  convey  the  ransom  of  hb  late  property,  the  chief- 
tain resolved  to  haiard  liberty  and  life,  by  venturing  to  the 
kingdom  from  whence  he  waa  expatriated.  He  found  means 
to  appoint  at  Edinburgh  a  meeting  with  his  lady,  directing 
her  to  lodge  at  the  house  of  a  dansnum,  in  the  Lucken- 
booths.  On  arriving  there,  she  would  easily  comprehend 
why  he  recommended  a  retreat  so  poor.  The  lady  set  out 
on  horseback  unattended,  leaving  her  children  to  theeare 
of  her  mother-in-law.  In  those  times  such  a  johmey  was 
more  formidable  than  now  appears  an  overland  progress  to 
India.  To  the  lady  it  wouUl  have  coat  many  fisars,  even  if 
her  palfrey  was  surrounded  by  mmiing  footmen,  aa  for- 
merly, when  feudal  state  pertained  to  her  husband  ;  but  she 
would  not  place  in  comfietltion  wHh  her  safety,  an  exemp- 
tion from  danger  and  discomfort  to  herself  *  He  had  by 
two  days  preceded  her  at  Edinburgh,  and  bore  the  disguise 
of  an  aged  mendicant,  deaf  and  dumk  His  alaCure,  above 
the  cominon.  height,  and  mj^iealio  mien,  were  humbled  to 
the  semblance  of  bending  under  a  Wad  of  years  and  infir- 
mity ;  his  raven  locks,  and  even  his  eyebrows,  w^  sha?en ; 
his  head  was  enveloped  by  an  old  grisly  wig  and  tattered 
night-cap ;  the  remnant  of  a  handkerchief  over  his  chin 
hid  the  sable  beard,  which,  to  elude  detection,  waa  further 
covered  by  a  plaster.  His  garmenla  corresponded  to  his  squa- 
lid head-gear.  O  how  unlike  the  martial  leader  of  devoted 
bands,  from  whom  she  parted  in  agonies  of  anxiety,  not  un- 
relieved by  hope.  A  daughter  of  this  affectionate  pair  at- 
tempted to  give  the  writer  some  idea  of  their  meeting,  as 
related  by  her  moUier  after  she  became  a  widow ;  but  lan- 
guage vainly  labours  to  describe  transporting  joy,  soon 
chastened  by  aorrotr  and  alarm.  We  leave  to  imagination 
and  feeling,  a  scene  exquisitely  agitating  and  pathetic.  The 
chieftain  explained  his  motive  for  asking  the  lady  to  make 
her  abode  in  a  chairman*s  house.  Besides  his  tried  ^elity, 
the  old  tenement  contained  a  secret  passage  for  escape^  in 
case  of  need ;  and  he  showed  her,  .behind  a  soreen,  hung 
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whli  w«t  llBMis,  A  ««or  hi  tlrt  pfttntlltef,  tlM  hlti|««rwkkli 
wtr€  m  mtA,  tkat  he  eouU  glidt  awftf  with  aoiiilHi 
moTcmeftt.  If  It  wm  his  miiiiRtuM  to  bt  tmi/tr  nttk  n*. 
cnAtf,  the  Uidy  mvisc  teem  to  Ihiat,  ani  throw  the  leneii 
agftimt  the  pAiinela,  while  he  eeeund  the  holt  on  which  do- 
peiided  his  erasioii,  knA  th^  chiOrMMi  had  eadmueted  his 
^kill  without  being  able  to  core  the  creoklnf  it  oeeisioiied. 
The  chieftain  gave  his  cash  to  the  laiy,  w^g  her  not  to 
delay  paying  the  amount  to  his  grace*8  oonfldentlal  agii. 
She  complied,  but  chedt«d  aU  inquiry  howthonMMyenflM 
to  her  kands.  The  rights  of  the  estate  were  restored  to  her, 
and  three  gentlemen  of  high  respeeubility  ailxed  their  sig. 
natures  to  a  bond)  promising  for  the  young  chief,  that 
wheneyer  he  came  of  age^  he  would  bind  himself  and  his 
heirs  to  pay  the  Ibu-dnty.  The  reoords  were  ddly  deposited 
in  a  publie  ofice,  and  the  lady  hastened  back  to  her  lodg. 
Ings.  Th«  chieftain  soon  issued  tnm  behind  the  screen, 
and  the  lady  was  minutely  detnilfaig  how  her  bnsiness  had 
been  settkd,  when  stealthy  steps  In  the  passage  warned  the 
pnttcrxbed  to  disappear;  and  the  lady,  sinking  to  the 
ground,  dashed  the  screen  against  the  panneUing.  The 
oommon  door  was  locked ;  but  it  soon  was  burst  open  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  led  by  an  offico'.  The  lady*8  swoon  was 
now  no  counterfeit  A  surgeon  was  called.  Slie  rerired, 
and  being  interrogated,  replied  no  human  being  was  with 
her.  The  officer  assui-ed  her,  that  he  and  several  of  the 
soldiers  saw,  through  a  chink  in  the  door,  an  old  man  in 
close  conversation  with  her.  She  then  canftesed  that  an 
apparition  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  he  was  com- 
missioned  to  impart  tidings  of  her  husband,  but  the  sol- 
ditrs  interrupted  them  before  the  spirit  couM  deliver  the 
subject  of  his  mission.  Every  part  of  the  house  had  been 
searched  while  the  lady  lay  insensible^  and  as  no  discovery 
ensued,  the  tale  she  related  passed  current  at  Edinburgh, 
and  spread  over  the  lowlands  and  highlands.  It  was  not 
until  the  lady  had  a  certainty  of  her  husband^  decease  in  a 
foreign  land,  that  she  told  her  daughters  how  succcsafally 
she  had  imposed  on  their  enemies ;  and  snrdy  no  «tory  of 
an  apparition  has  been  seemingly  better  attested.        B.  G. 


THE  FRIBNm^SS  ONE. 

My  mother  sleeps  i*  the  caold,  canld  grave ; 

1  saw  her  to  toe  Irirltyard  borne — 
My  fiither  is  stioekit  by  her  side, 

Ad*  I  am  Wt  my  lane  to  moum ! 


M  V  brither  was  drowned  i*  the  dasp  saut  sea- 
He  sank  wi*  his  ship  in  the  cauldjgreen  wave  \ 

An*  my  sisters  three,  that  were  kind  to  me, 
Fell  ane  by  ane  into  the  grare. 

O  was  is  me  I  but  my  heart  Is  haw  f 
ni  gang  an*  111  sseli  my  fidhar's  grave  ; 

111  kv  mv  besd  on  tiie  flowery  sod, 
An^  ril  sing  bm  asleep  among  the  lava. 


I  sug  BBS  asleep  among 

O  hearken,  O  hearken  my  tsle  o*  was  ! 

O  hear  ye  my  creetin',  ye  aageb  o*  afar  1 
Opky,  O  pity  a  bamia*a  mana, 

Aa^  hear  bm  awa*  ins  Umb  werido*  osra 


O  bear  me  awa'  through  yon  bonny  blue  sky. 
Where  the  wee  cloooii  beak  in  a  sorrowless  son  ; 

Where  sobbin*  an'  sigfab*  are  heard  nae  man-,  * 

An*  a  lifo  o*  unfium*  gtory's  begun ! 

For  my  kind  asother  tnihl  me^  afers  she  dee*d, 
Ere  hsr  asn  tamed  wtuts,  an*  eaokl  grew  her  hand, 

8he  was  leavin*  a  world  o*  sin  an  was^ 
For  a  sinless^  a  waaless,  a  holier  land. 

O  aacewas  I  hmy,  an*  bricht  an*  blythe, 
As  the  Knty  that  sai^  on  the  flowery  Im, 

When  I  was 4ba  nridao' Biy  minBy  that's gttM» 
Aa'  my  sunny  that's  gans  took  aara  o*  ma. 

But  my  fidhef  an'  BBOther  have  hsft  aso  now ; 

Fve  seen  them  a'  to  the  kiikyard  borne  x 
A^firiendlcss,  foraakoi,  Mora,  an'  pair, 

Fm  left  i'  the  world,  my  bneto  mourn. 
Wiaburgh,  Dec  1^  188J.  W.  D. 


TO  THE  POLE.^TAIt. 

BY    XnS.    JOHV8TOir£. 

No  gleam  is  on  the  roaring  ware. 

No  Star  is  in  the  midni^t  sklesi 
The  gathering  tempcats  hoaTMr  nt^fr^ 

Star  ot  thb  MAmnm^  artbIs  ! 
While  wild  winds  Mend  their  mehtdies, 

To  Thee  our  ardent  vows  we  poor; 
O  guide  us  through  the  pathless  seas, 

O  guard  us  ftrom  the  treacherous  shore ! 

Star  of  the  Brave  1  pale  Beauty's  eye 

in  wild  alarm  is  rais'd  to  thee ; 
To  thee  she  breathes  the  secret  sigh,— . 

<  O  save  my  true  love  fhr  at  sea ! 

<  From  rock  and  shoal  my  sailor  free ; 
'  Guide  him  ftom  whitening  waves  aftr, 

<  And  bring  him  to  his  home  and  rae^ 

<  And  thou  shalt  be  my  worshipped  star  T 

Brave  Mariwer  !  Hebridean  seaa 

Have  rock*d  thy  bark  at  s«nmer\  e'en  ; 
When  soft  thou  whisOing  woo'd  the  hreeM, 

And  thought  on  thy  young  love  betnean ; 
Or  view'd  th'  appointed  margent  green. 

And  wirii'd  that  pale  light  would  appear, 
And  called  it  loveliest  star,  I  ween. 

In  all  thy  northern  hemispherep 

Star  of  the  North  !  where'er  he  roves, 

To  thee  he  turns  in  fond  review ; 
Sweet  beacon  of  his  early  loves. 

First  seen  'mid  Albym's  mountains  blue ; 
When  life  and  all  its  joys  were  new. 

And  love  and  thou  his  only  gtiide, 
As  loud  and  shrill  the  night-winds  blew. 

And  biave  he  stemm'd  Cor'vrekan's  tide. 

LovBs  Waitdbrbr  !  ftom  thy  Highhwd  home, 

Who  cffssaed  the  deep  for  Indian  goM» 
Condsmn'd  in  ssouiy  lands  to  raani, 

Whti«  nothing  hot  the  hsait  is  cold,— 
O^  well  aaast  thou  thy  paag  unfold. 

When  sunk  the  F^oi.b«8Var  down  on  earth, 
Meaanring  the  Uquid  lapse  that  roU'd 

Datwaen  thea  and  thy  fotbar^a  heaMh. 

But  cheerly,  cheerly,  gallant  heart ! 

Scotland  nnd  bliss  await  thee  still : 
Well  hast  thou  play*d  the  manly  part. 

Spuming  at  temporary  ill. 
Rise  t  visions  of  his  Other's  hill, 

And  sooth  him  with  the  scenes  afar ; 
With  lovely  hopes  his  boeom  flU,-^  ' 

Rise  on  his  soul,  thou  NORTHERir  STar  ? 

Fond  wiU  ha  watch  thee  o'er  the  bow,  . 

Ateal  from  the  blue  and  billowy  main. 
And  gnat  thae  with  the  kindly  gWw, 

That  tatfat  oar  wanderers  back  agen, 
From  goUkn  climes  of  stranger  men. 

Prom  toil,  and  strifo,  and  grandeur  for. 
To  ann  their  age  in.  Hifl^laad  glesy 

Then  sleep  beneath  their  NoRTHERy  Star! 

Savings  BAVKS—From  a  statistical  table  of  the  Sar. 
ings  Banks  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  compiled  from 
the  hitest  official  returns,  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  It  sppcsn 
that  in  England  and  Wales  there  has  taken  place,  iin» 
1830,  a  snmll  decrease  in  the  amount  (but  not  in  the  nam- 
her)  of  investmenU :  viz.  L.3,507  in  ]£ngUind;  L.4,047  in 
Wales^  but  in  Ireland,  there  has  been  an  increase  to  the 
amount  of  L.123,642. — The  total  amount  of  investmenU  is, 
in  England,  L.]  2,916,028  ^-in  Wales,  \JU9J^k\r^ 
Iiehind,  L.1,04^826.  Total,  L.14,31 1,647— The  K^ 
number  of  depoaitors,  exclusive  of  Friendly  uid  Qiaritable 
Societies,  ia,  in  Engkmd,  374,100;  (of  whom  297,971  vt 
dapodton  under  L.60>lin  Wales,  10,374;— in  Ireland, 
37)88a  Total,  432,441  depositors;  being  an  increase oT 
13^754.  The  averagt  amount  of  each  defMiaitor's  inrcit- 
nsant  is  thirty  pouncb.  ^ 
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ooiitnwatyom 

rmxIrcH  asid  Kve&uH  woxkv. 
Tlie  national  fdrttaita  we  iva  about  to  pnfmt  art  at- 
trilra&ted  to  Mliabaau,  and  intinal  aridnie^  bean  oat  the 


Thc  PmzircH  WoMAH.^Whfln  a  Ffwieh  lady  ooaiee 

into  m  room  the  fint  tiihig  that  etrlkee  you  It,  that  ihe 

wallu  better,  has  her  head  and  feet  better  dnxwed    her 

ok>tlMi  better  imded  and  better  put  on,  thUi  any  woman 

yom  bave  ever  eeen.    When  she  tallus  ehe  k  the  Mt  of 

pleasing  personified.    Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  words,  lier 

B«Btiures,  are  all  preponesslng.    H«r  language  ik  the  Ian. 

giiacs  ofamiableness    her  accents  are  the  acoento  of  grace 

nlm  embellldies  a  trifle— faiterests  upon  notbingl^he 

■oftens  a  contradiction-^he  takes  off  the  insipidness  of  a 

fXMnpliniettt  by  turning  it  elegantly — and  when  the  has  a 

mind  she  riiarpens  and  pushes  the  point  of  an  epigram 

better  than  all  the  women  in  the  world.    Her  eyes  sparkle 

witb  spirit— the  most  deBghlAa  salUet  flaiii  ftom  her  <hn- 

cy — in  telling  a  etory  she  is  inimitable— the  motfcms  of  her 

Imdy,  and  tlia  aocsttti  of  her  tongne,  are  equally  genteel 

mnd  easy-«-«n  eqnaMe  flow  of  sprightliness  keeps  her  con. 

stnmtly  good.humo«nd  and  cheerftU,  and  tlie  only  objeota 

of  her  lift  are  to  please  and  be  pleased.     Her  Tivadty  may 

aoBMtimes  approach  to  iblly'-.biit  periteps  tt  is  not  in  her 

moments  of  ibUyUmt  she  Is  at  least  interesting  and  agvee^ 

able.     Bnglith  women  have  many  points  of  superiority 

orer  the  French — the  French  are  superior  to  them  In  many 

others.     Hera  I  shall  only  say,  there  is  a  particular  idea 

in  whkh  no  woman  in  the  world  can  compare  with  a 

Ff«tsh  woman^it  is  in  the  power  inttikotual  irriia^oiu 

She  will  draw  wit  out  of  a  fool.    She  strikes  with  such  ad. 

Aiess  the  chordi  of  self-love,  that  she  giyes  unexpected  tU 

gour'and  agility  to  fancy,  and  electrifies  a  body  that  ap* 

penrs  ■on.electrict 

JBiPoi.TCH  WOHCV.*^  haffementiMed  here  the  women 
•f  Bngland,  and  I  have  done  wrong.  1  did  not  faitend  it 
when  I  began  the  letter.  They  came  into  my  mfaid  fts  the 
only  women  in  the  world  worthy  of  being  compared  wiA 
those  of  FrancOi  I  sittll  not  presume  to  determine  whether 
in  the  IhipoHnnt  mtlcle  of  beauty,  Ibrm  and  <tohmr  are  to 
be  preiMTred  to  sfpresskm  and  grace,  or  wheiher  grace  and 
ezpTCSskm  aae  to  be  considered  proftraUe  to  complexion  and 
ahnpeu  I  shall  not  examine  whether  the  piquant  of  France 
la  to  be  bought  superior  to  the  lotic^nl  of  England ;  or 
whether  deep  senslbiUty  desems  to  be  preftrred  to  anhna. 
tUm  and  wit.  do  Important  a  snlqect  requires  a  Totnme. 
I  almll  enty  Tenture  to  glte  a  trait  If  a  goddess  oonld  be 
SMppsaid  to  be  farmed,  compounded  of  Juno  and  Minertn, 
tiiat  goddon  would  be  the  emblem  of  the  women  of  this 
•eratry  [Bngbmd.]  Venus,  as  she  is,  with  aU  her  amk^ 
UcnesB  and  imperfrctions,  may  sUnd  justly  enough  Ibr  an 
emblem  of  Prendi  women.  I  hate  decided  the  question 
without  intending  it,  for  I  have  giren  the  perftcdons  to 
the  women  of  England.  One  point  I  ted  ibrgotten,  and  it 
Is  a  material  one.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  on— for  what  I 
am  going  to  write  is  the  opinion  and  senthnent  of  the  uni- 
Twse.  The  English  women  are  dM  best  wItss  under  Helu 
Ton    and  shame  be  on  Oie  men  who  make  them  bad  hns- 


TiaHT  Laciko.— Tight  laciBg  not  only  pcerents  a  due 
defelopment  of  the  musdes  by  picswfie»  but,  by  fixing  Into 
one  immorable  mass  the  ribs  and  Tertebra  of  the  back, 
whidi,  more  especially  In  youth,  should  hare  ftee  motion  on 
eath  iMhto,  makes  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  a  dead 
weight  on  the  ?ertebraB  of  the  loins,  which,  in  oonsequcnce, 
give  way  to  one  or  other  side,  and  lateral  curvature  is  pro- 
duced. Kot  only  does  tight  Ihcing  est  direcdy  In  this  man. 
ner,  but  indirectly  it  operates  in  diminishing  mnsoolar 
v^onr  by  Impeding  respiration.  It  is  wdl  known  that 
nmscufaviNywer  bean  a  Mative  proportion  to  the  produce 
bfrwpliattou,  animaU  baring  the  highest  development  ot 
the  tmlratory  organs,  bdng  the  most  powerftd  in  muscular 
force.  Ught  stays  compress  the  ribs  together,  and  prevent 
ttepliiyeftbftrMpltatory««0elef|  wlimappli«d  dnrtog 
the  growth  of  the  body,  they  prevent  the  derdopment  of 


the  chest,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  many  pectoral 
diseases.  The  fiemale  form,  at  least  in  youth,  reqnkec  no 
artifldal  aid  to  improve  it.  Who  would  tliink  of  putting 
stays  on  the  Venus  de  Medids  ? — BedWt  ObtervaHont  on 

wnrm  FAsttieirs. 

Pltin  merioos  and  wtshiog  tilktara  fothiensbis  ia  hosM 
dreis.  We  observe,  however,  that  merino,  even  of  the  very 
finest  kind,  it  teldom  worn  bat  for  diihabiUe.  We  must  except 
tlie  printed  ones,  which  are  tometimeR  adopted  in  half  drets. 
The  fovottrite  form  for  plain  merino  dr eites  is  a  bodjr  made  like 
that  of  a  habit,  with  a  velvet  eoHar  and  fi^inga^  either  black,  or 
to  oorrespodd,  and  wnnetinMt  a  narrow  telvet  caff.  Tlie  tleevea 
are  tight  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  but  in  general  the  extra* 
vagant  fnlnett  at  top  it  divided  in  the  middle,  to  at  to  form  two 
very  large  poKt.  Waahiag  tilk  dretiet  have  the  body  made  high 
in  the  luusk  of  the  neck,  bnt  rather  open  on  the  botom.  The 
prettiett  are  thoM  trioamed  in  the  thawl  ttyle  with  velvet ;  it 
formt  a  ttraifht-Ming  collar  behind,  slopes  down  almost  to  a 
point  on  each  tide  of  m  breatt,  and,  if  cut,  aa  it  tometimes  tb^ 
esse,  to  resemble  fixigt,  or,  as  they  are  fothionably  ttyled 
Sr«iaiM6«(f^,hataverydretiykK>k.  Gaps  are  ver^  fathionabte 
in  home  dreaa  ;  the  prettiest  are  of  plain  tuOe,  with  the  trim- 
ming of  the  front  turning  back  as  otoal  at  the  ddet,  bat  parti* 
dly  detoendio^  in  the  oentre  of  the  forehead,  where  it  ia  eroesed 
by  a  bandeau  of  ribbon,  which  terminates  in  a  full  knot  bdund 
the  trimming  on  one  nde.  A  very  light  knot  eompoted  priad* 
pally  of  eodt  it  placed  on  the  trimming  in  froot.^ 

Siatin  ia  now  tlie  materid  moat  in  favour  for  oiatront  in  even- 
ing dreaa.  A  good  many  gowna  have  the  akirt  bordered  with  a 
band  or  roaleao  of  sable,  nd  or  mock,  for  we  perceive  that  the 
latter  ia  onoe  more  in  fiavouTk  We  have  teen,  ia  a  few  inttances 
that  half  high  bodiea  erottiog  in  drapery  feldt  before,  vrere 
bordered  with  tmaUer  ronleaot,  at  were  dto  the  bottom  of  tleevet» 
but  vdvet  it  aaore  tenerdly  employed.  Some  drettet  that  have 
no  trimming  round  the  border  nave  the  body  decorated  with  a 
lappd  of  the  diawl  kind,  cut  round  in  pointa,  which  foil  low 
upon  the  ahooldtr,  and  paat  in  front  nader  the  otimtwre  ;  they  are 
or  the  materid  of  the  drett,  and  trimmed  with  blond  lace.  This 
b  an  dennt  style  of  body,  bnt  it  dnplayt  the  botom  to  much 
that  a  clawitcrte  (oar  mammat  called  it  a  tucker)  ought  to  be 
dwaya  worn  with  it. 

There  ia  quite  a  rage  for  blond  lace  caps  in  eveniag  drete. 
Berete  are  foahionahle,  out  not  eo  much  ao. 

We  do  not  femt  that  ear  pretty  youg  readen  will  want 
baU  dreiaes  for  Uiia  feative  aeaton.  The  materiak  for  thea* 
are  crape  and  diffsrent  kinda  of  figured  ganoe.  The  mott  de- 
gaat  tre  thote  that  have  the  bodiet  out  tquare  and  low,  ditpoted 
m  foil  foldt  aeroat  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  a  double  £U1  of 
bkind  lace  round  the  back  and  ahouldert.  Short  aleevei^  ex- 
ceedingly wide,  confined  to  the  arm  by  a  narrow  satin  rouleau, 
edged  with  blond  lace  Idd  flat  Many  of  thoae  drestet  are  made 
wtthout  trimmbg  round  the  border,  othera  have  a  light  floanoe, 
which  ia  Uid  on  so  that  the  upper  edge  forms  a  row  of  points, 
te  each  of  whioh  ia  appended  a  knot  of  ribbon,  or  a  aprig  el 
fiowwa,  aoeordiag  to  the  foaey  of  the  wearer.  Thehtaddrtsa 
must  be  of  hair,  in  the  etvle  we  have  recently  deioribed,  adomad 
with  flowera ;  the  moat  fashionable  are  larkspurs,  dahlaaa,  Lon* 
don  pride,  pinka,  jeataminet,  and  roaea. 

Fatbionable  colours  are  fire  colour,  dark  blue,  soot  colour, 
cherry  colour,  orange  ;  variont  diadct  of  browa  and  greeo. 
Light  colourt,  u  rote,  straw  cokmr,  Iec  &c  are  worn  in  even- 
mg  drem  only,  but  we  alao  see  very  full  colours  adopted  in 
evening  dreaa,  particuhtf  ly  by  matrons. 

WoNDERd  OF  Fhux>80PHT. — ^The  polypus,  like  the 
fobled  )iydra,  recdvea  new  lifo  fW>m  the  knife  which  is 
lifted  to  destroy  it.  The  fly.aplder  lays  an  egg  as  large  as 
itself.  There  aft  Ibur  thousand  and  forty-one  muscles  in  a 
caterpillar.  Hook  discovered  fburteen  thousand  mirrors  in 
the  eye  of  a  drone ;  and  to  effect  the  respiration  of  a  carp, 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  arteries,  vessels,  "vdns,  and 
bonM,«c  an  necessary.  Thebodyofevery  spider  contain* 
four  litde  masses  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  imperoeptibla 
holes,  each  hole  pearmltting  the  passage  of  a  single  thread  ; 
all  the  threads,  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  to  each  mas^ 
join  together,  when  they  come  out  and  make  the  single 
thread  with  which  the  spider  spins  its  web;  so  that  what 
we  call  aspider*s  thread  oondsts  of  mors  than  four  thousanA 
united.  Lewenhoefc,  by  means  of  mlcrescepes,  obaorvcd 
spiders  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  who  spun  threads 
so  fine  that  it  took  firar  thousand  of  them  to  equal  in  mag- 
nitude a  single  hair.  ^ 
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SAPPING  AND  MINING. 

The  Siege  of  Antwerp  has  made  the  above  terms  of  more 
fluent  use  than  as  lora-s  of  peace  we  admire.  But  as  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  may  be  useful,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  foUowiiig  military  account  of  the 
process  technically  termed  SAPPnro  : — 

There  are  three  or  four  kinds.  That  employed  by  the 
French  has  been  the  plain  sap.  The  sappers  are  divided 
into  squads  of  eight.  They  debouch  from  the  lodgments  or 
approaches,  one  behind  the  other,  where  there  is  a  store  of 
gabions,  (cylindrical  baskets  about  three  feet  high,)  and 
fasbinea  or  long  fitggots.  The  first  man  or  leader  of  the 
tap,  pushes  before  him  a  gabion  stuffed  with  wool  or  cot. 
ton,  shot  proof ;  under  cover  of  this,  he  places  an  empty 
gabion  to  his  right  or  left,  then  fills  it  with  earth,  digging 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  assisted  by  No.  2.  This  being 
done,  he  rolls  on  his  defence  and  places  a  second  empty  ga- 
bion, which  he  fills  in  like  manner.  No.  2,  deepens  Uie 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  by  three  wide.  Na  3,  deepens 
this  to  two  feet  six,  and  No.  4,  to  three  feet,  always  throw- 
ing the  earth  on  ^e  gabions,  and  over  the  side  nearest  the 
defences.  Nos.  5,  6,  7*  and  8,  bring  the  gabions  and  fes- 
cines  fh>m  the  lodgment,  and  lay  the  latter  on  the  top  of  the 
^^'1'™®*')  pegging  them  down  with  pickets.  Thus,  with  ga- 
bions three  feet  high,  an  excavation  three  feet  deep,  and 
&scines  or  sand  bags  on  the  top,  a  parapet  of  seven  to  eight 
feet  is  obtained.  The  interstices  between .  the  gabions  are 
filled  with  earth,  short  fascines,  or  sand  bags.  As  the  first 
•quad  advances  they  are  followed  by  a  secoml,  .who  improve 
the  work.  They  again  are  followed  by  the  working  parties, 
who,  being  entirely  sheltered,  complete  it,  and  extend  the 
breadth  of  the  trench  to  six,  ten,  or  more  feet,  as  may  be 
necessary.  This  is  not  a  technical  description,  but  it  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  operation,  and  show  its  peril 
for  the  sappers,  who  are,  perhaps,  working  at  pistol  distance. 
The  leading  man  is  relieved  every  half  hour,  each  taking 
the  post  of  danger  in  his  turn.  Tliey  are  paid  an  extra  sum, 
at  so  much  per  toise,  and  this  sum  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  sap  approaches  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

The  descent  into  the  ditch  is  not  less  perilous,  and  reqnir- 
ing  extraordinary  precautions.  It  is  of  two  kinds — by  a 
covered  gallery,  when  the  ditch  is  extremely  deep,  and  a 
delcouvert  when  jt  is  shallow  or  filled  with  water.  The 
latter  has  been  adopted  at  Su  Laurent.  At  the  distance  of 
70  or  80  yards  the  sappers  commence  cutting  a  trench, 
which  gradually  descends  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  in 
four,  but  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  ditch. 
As  the  excavation  proceeds  the  top  is  covered  with  beams, 
hurdles,  and  fascines,  and  the  side  supported  with  planks, 
util  it  reaches  the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp.  The 
wliole  is  then  widened,  strengthened,  and  improved.  The 
revetment  is  then  knocked  in,  fescines  and  sand  bags  thrown 
In  great  quantities  into  the  ditch,  so  as  to  form  an  artificial 
bottom,  or  a  covered  shot-proof  raft  lowered  down  and 
fixed  to  the  revetment  of  the  scalp  or  wall  of  the  defence. 
The  miner  then  crosses  over,  esUblishes  himself  in  a  hole, 
and  prepares  the  mine. 

These  operations,  however  dangerous  in  appearance,  are 
generally  performed  with  comparatively  trifling  loss. 

SCRAPS. 

OMGIVAL  AKD  SELECTED. 

City  or  the  Dead.— The  following  striking  anecdote 
is  recorded  by  Lionel  Wafer,  a  surgeon,  who  sailed  with 
.the  Buccaneers  in  the  South  Sea :— At  a  solitary  place  on 
the  Coast  of  Peru,  named  Vermejo,  the  surgeon  landed  with 
a  party  of  Buccaneers,  and  marched,  in  search  of  water, 
four  miles  up  a  sandy  bay.  It  was  found  strewed  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  which,  to  appear- 
ance, seemed  as  if  they  had  not  been  a  wedc  dead,  yet  when 
handled  they  proved  dry,  and  light  as  cork  or  sponge.  The 
Buccaneers  were  afterwards  told  by  an  old  Spanish  Indian, 
that  in  his  father's  Hme,  the  soil  here,  which  now  yielded 


nothing,  was  weU  cultlvrnted  and  fruitful ;  aad  the  tvans  af 
Wormia,  so  numerously  inhabited  with  Indiai»,"t]nt  thsf 
could  have  handed  afish  fn>mhandtohand»  tiliit  imhsdaf 
bicas  hand  in  Peru ;  but  that  when  the  ^aAiards  laid  A^ 
to  their  city,  the  Indians,  rather  than  yield .  t>  .their  Mm. i, 
dug  holes  in  the  sand,  and  buried  thcmaelves  alive.  Tb 
winds  had  laid  bare  these  selfonade  graves,  and  A*  ■«■ 
lay  with  their  broken  bows  beskle  tiiem,  aiid  the  wma 
with  their  distaffs  and  spinning-wheels.  Wafier  hBH^fe 
away  one  of  those  desiccated  bodiei^  that  of  a  boy  af  «■ 
yean,  but  the  superstitious  sailors  would  not  petmit  it  u 
be  k(q[>t  on  board. 

Many  Slips  Between  the  Cvr  axu  tbx  Lip,  ob 
THE  Lord  Chancellor's  Pie. — Since  the  devatieasf 
Henry  Brougham  to  the  Woolsack,  a  gentlemaa  ia  SMl 
fidd,  an  ardoit  admirer  of  his  Lordship,  has  been  in  liv 
habit  of  gracing  the  Noble  Lord's  table  at  thia  aeaaoa  gt 
the  year  with  a  Yorkshire  pie,  in  size  and  ocmtanfa  not  ^ 
worthy  the  tables  of  the  Barons  of  old.  Thia  said  pie, 
after  bedng  prqiared  in  the  first  style,  and  with  mnch  tsalc, 
containing  a  goose,  a  turkey,  a  hare,  a  couple  of  laUsfii, 
brace  of  patridges,  ditto  pheasants^  ditto  groaas^  a  tongas, 
&c,  was  baked  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  Fargate,  whartmamf 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  ontsida,  withaot  eqjoyiag 
what  was  within.  <<  There's  nuuiy  a  slip  betweoa  tlv^ 
and  the  lip,"  was  most  grievously  verified  in  thia  hnirwiLii, 
before  the  removal  of  the  pie  for  its  fiqal  deatination.  Om 
Saturday  morning  a  servant  girl  called  for  it,  previou  la 
its  being  packed  for  the  metropolis ;  she  got  it  on  her  head, 
and  whether  from  the  tremendous  weight,  or  the  ovtr. 
whelming  flavour  oi  the  combustibles,  we  know  not,  bat 
unfortunately  the  Lord  Chancellor's  pie  waau|Met  befoeaAs 
had  proceeded  many  hundred  yards,  the  conaeqaenae  af 
which  was  an  immenfe  assemblage  of  unruly  dog%  twa  ef 
which  fought  most  desperately  over  the  wreck,  and  otte^. 
wise  created  such  a  row,  that,  but  fbr  the  active  ••—i'mm 
of  the  neighbours,  the  result  might  have  been  vmy  aetiaiB. 
In  the  meantime  one  escaped  with  part  of  the  goott,  a  se- 
cf}nd  with  the  turkey,  a  third  with  a  hare,  and  so  on,  tiB 
fiirther  dispute  was  useless.  So  ended  the  pie  riot,  and^  ve 
are  happy  to  say,  without  any  bfoodshed. 

The  Bible. — A  great  raligious  change  is  aaid  to  bt 
taking  place  in  Germany.  The  Bible  is  read  with  avidity 
by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  clergy  of  thia  rdigiaa 
are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  making  strenooas  ^brts 
for  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  and  for  liberty  to  read  the 
Mass  in  German.  In  various  instances  they  have  taiaa^ 
Protestants,  with  a  great  portion  of  their  fb>cka.  Eat  tha 
most  important  event  is  the  formation  of  an  Anti.F^pal 
Catholic  Community  at  Dresden,  which  is  Uk^  to  beooow 
the  nucleus  of  a  very  numerous  sect.  If  we  oonple  tUa 
with  a  growing  desire  among  the  Pmtestante  of  that  eooa- 
try  to  introduce  more  ceremonies  into  their  laligiooawaiw 
ship,  a  re-union  of  the  two  Churches  seems  not  ^^tmg  iai^ 
poMible  things. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AT  THE" 
PRESENT  PERIOD. 

AisTuovQu  they  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
liberated  from  the  political  thraldom  in  which  they 
were  so  Ior^  and  so  injuriously  compelled  to  re- 
main, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Aristocracy 
*o  enhanoe  its  wealth  and  power,  by  every  legal- 
ised expedient  of  spoliation,  the  People  must  not 
imagine  that  they  have  done  their  duty  by  obtain- 
lag  the  enactment  of  the  Reform  BiUs^  or  by  re- 
turning to  the  Parliament,  about  to  assemble, 
men  who  were  instrumental  in  getting  these  bills 
passed.  They  must  not  suppose  that  this  is  re- 
form— ^it  is  only  the  instrument  by  whiol^  if  pro- 
perly exerted,  a  practical  efficient  reform  i»  to  be 
obtained :  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  it 
is  only  by  the  judicious,  steady,  perseveriiig 
exertions  of  the  people  themselves,  that  this  in. 
stroment  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  great 
ends  for  which  it  was  intrusted  to  them.  The 
duties  more  particularly  incumbent  on  them,  on 
the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  reformed  Par- 
liament, are  the  following  : — 

DUTIES  OF  RBPRB8E27TATIVESi 

1.  To  keep  constantly  and  steadily  in  view, 
that  representatives  are  sent  to  Parliament,  not 
for  tbe  promotion  of  the  particular  and  exclusive 
interests  of  particular  individuals,  orders,  classes, 
teflUnnnities,  sects,  or  professions — ^but  for  the 
piurpose  of  ensoring,  by  the  abolition  of  bad,  and 
the  enactment  of  beneficent  laws,  ''  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  num. 
ber"  of  the  wkol$  people ;  and,  therefore, 

9.  In  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  philanthropy, 
to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  of  acquiring 
and  diffusing^  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prin. 
dples  of  those  laws  which  regulate  the  aequisi- 
tion  and  distribution  of  pubUc  wealth,  and  of  the 
several  classes  of  dreumstances  which  do,  or  may 
Affect  the  welfare  of  the  community:  in  other 
words,  it  ii  inmimbent  on  every  individual,  so  far 
as  his  drouinstances  allow,  to  acquire  and  diffuse 
H  oorreet  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  politieal 
•oooomy  and  politics ;  and  consequently, 

▲BatiirieM  of  taxes  oh  kkowxbdob. 
'  Sd.  To  promote  petitioning,  at  as  early  a  period 
if  postibfe,  iW  the  BHrmn  Ai^ManoK  of  all  those 


taxes  which  prevent  or  restrain  the  diffusion  of 
political    and   other   useful    knowledge.      These 
foolish    and    tyrannical    imposts    maintain     the 
reign  of   ignorance,   error,   and  prejudice ;  they 
retard   the   progress   of  sdenee    and   arts,    and 
the  improvement   of  morals;   they  consequently 
prevent    the    accumulation  of    wealth,  and    the 
amelioration   of  the   circumstances   of    the   peo- 
ple ;  and,  of  course,  unnecessarily  tend  to  uphold 
vice,  immorality,  and  insubordination,  and  thus  to 
add",  unnecessarily  and  most  injuriously,  to  the 
expense   of   military   and   police   establishments, 
while  they  render  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions much  less  efficient  and  beneficial  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.     Of  imposts  of  such  pestife- 
ous  tendency,  no  good  government  can  stand  in 
need.   It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  money  into  the  trea- 
sury,  but  with  the  diabolic  intent  of  keeping  the 
people  in  ignorance  of  their  own  concerns,  and  for 
maintaining  abuses  and  the  misgovernment  of  those 
who  "  loved  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil,"  that  these  taxes  were  aug- 
mented, and  have  so  long,  in  opposition  to  the  ge- 
neral will,  been  retained^    This  was  openly  and 
unblushingly  avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  Tory  regime.    Every  government,  es- 
sentially aristocratic  and  oligarchical,  will  natu- 
rally  incline  to  fetter  the  press,  and  seek  for  plau-  - 
sible  pretences  for  retaining,  in  part  at  least,  the 
taxes  on  paper  and  advertisements.    It  has,  there, 
fore,  been  of  late  hypocritically  pretended  that 
these  imposts  isould  not,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
public  finances,  be  dispensed  with ;  but  were  any 
desire  existing  among  men  in  power  to  render  the 
press,  as  it  ought  to  be,  essentially  and  really  free, 
and  usefully  efficient,  as  the  Schoolmaster-General 
of  the  whole  people,  an  unobjectionable  succeda. 
nsum  could  easily  be  found. — Fide  next  section. 

CORN  LAWSv 

4.  Next  to  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  people  to 
ensure  the  supply  of  their  physical  wants.  The 
OoRN  Laws,  therefore,  which  have  been  enacted 
not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  revenue,  nor 
for  affbrding  encouragement  or  benefit  to  the  ac- 
tual cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  merely  for  the 
wicked   purpose  of  dishonestly  and  iniquitouslf 
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enlianc^ngf  tlie  rentg  of  corn  land^  for  tl^e  sole 
benefit  pf  t^e  oi^^n^rs  of  sucli  landsji  and  tl^  cl^vgy, 
who^e   {ncome^    are   regulated  by  th^   price   of 
graip^  and  plainly  also  to  ibe  detriment  of  tbe 
publip  fisc,  of  the  owners  of  pasture  lands^  of  agrv- 
cultnrista .  of  every  description,  and  of  all  other 
classeff  of  ^he  community, — ou^h^  not  th  5f  ^«y 
longer  tolerated  ;  and  the  people,  especially  in  great 
cities,  and  in  manufacturing  towns,  ought  v^une*^ 
diately  to  denounce  them,  in  strong  and  plain  lan- 
guage, and  to  petition  for  their  immediate  repeal. 
On  the  particularly  injurious  tendency  and  opera- 
tion of  these  execrable  laws,  it  is  unnecessary, 
considering  how  often  they  have  been  clearly  ex. 
posed,  to  dwell ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  and 
ought  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  they  occa- 
tion,  according  to  the  moderate  calculation  of  a 
very  cautious  and  considerate  practical  financier, 
an  annual  loss  to  this  nation  of  no  less  thBn  fifteen 
millions,  and  that,  although  this  large  sum  is  most 
injuriously  extracted  from  the  people,  scarcely  one 
miHion  of  its  amount  ever  comes  tp  the  Exchequer 
in  the  shape  of  duty  on  foreign  com,  and  that 
even  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords  themselves,  the  ];est 
being  as  pure  loss  as  if  it  were  sunk  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  or  consumed  in  the  vomitory  of  Mount 
JEtna.    It  were  far  better  for  the  people  that  the 
landlords  should  have  their  incomes  enhanced  by 
means  of  pensions,  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit 
which  they  really  derive  from  these  laws,  than 
that  suQh  a   system  as  the  present,  of  legalized 
swindling,  should  be  tolerated.     In  the  petitions 
which  have  formerly  been  presented  to  the  burgh- 
monger  Parliaments  for  their  repeal,  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  these  laws  were  often  well  pointed 
out,  in  a  merely  economical  view ;   but,  now,  not 
only  should  this  be  done,  but  their  injustice,  wick- 
edness,   and   glaring  dishonesty   and   sinfulness, 
should  be  strongly  and  solemnly  dwelt  on,  in  a 
manner  becoming  a  moral   and  religious  people, 
conscious  of  their  responsibility,  not  merely  to  their 
frflow  creatures,  but  to  their  Omnipotent  and  All- 
just  Creator.    Let  any  man  read  seriously  and  at- 
tentively Dr.  Dwight's  discourse  on  the  eighth 
commandment,  and  let  him  say  if,  without  violat- 
ing every  suggestion  of  conscience,  and  disregard, 
ing  every  deduction  of  reason,  he  can  presume  to 
look  with  supine  indifference  ,on  the  existenbe  of 
this 'grinding,  pauperizing  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion, or  fail  to  bestir  himself  in  relieving  his  fellow 
men  from  its  destructive  action.    It  is  not  meant 
that  foreign  com  may  not,  fairly  and  properly,  be 
a  subject  of  taxation,  whcsr^he  object  is  the  legi- 
timate one  of  merely  adding  to  the  receipts  of  the 
public  fisc,  and  not  of  giving  an  ui^ue,  advaji- 
tflge  to  1^  clas9,  wio,  as  me^e  landlords,  contri- 
bute little  or  nothing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.    Such  an  impost,  if  moderate  in  its  rate,  say 
Ss.  6d.  or  Sa*  per  quarter,   would  not^  in  any  con- 
•  aiderable  degree,  enhance  the  price  of  grain,  aAd 
would  ensure  a  handsome  additioi^  to  the  reYenue ; 
9nd  thu)i  tUe  t«xea  en  knowledge  n%ht  be  wholly 


repealed,  without   diminlriiing   the    rerenn^  er 
a(^ding  to   tl:^e    burdens  of   the    people,    ^wiile 
(i^Qmmerce  would  be  encouraged,  the  rate  of  pvvi&t 
augmented,  the  accumulation  of  eapital  aco^enite^ 
and  the  poor  enabled  to  live  on  a  more  acceptaUe 
and  nutritious  aliment  than  potatoes.    It  is  wamtk 
to  be  4eplor^  t|iat  the  cl^gy  are  remunerated  far 
their  services  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  their  in- 
terest to  ijiphold  the  existing  system  of  iniqeitf. 
It  is  too  bad  that  a  clergyman  cannot,  with  aU  kis 
heart,  (how  could  he  ?)  thank  the  bountifiil  giver 
of  all  good,  for  an  abundant  harvest,  iHiich  mmf 
reduce  his  popr  stipend  20  or  30  per  cent.     Ke 
wonder,  especially  when  the  actual  operation  of  the 
law  of  patronage  is  considered,  that  the  clergy  •£ 
the  established  church  are,  in  general,  iii9»enl 
anti-reformers';  nor  that  we  have  lately  seen  a  per- 
son, as  an  elector,  after  uttering  a  nonsensical  Jere- 
miade  on  the  downfall  of  the  price  of  com,  wool, 
and  kelp,  come  forward,  in  a  Highland  ooontr, 
as  the  proposer  of  an  Ultra-Tory  exchudonist,  (ef 
whose  legislatorial  abilities  his  most  partial  fneads 
cannot  venture  to  boast,)  in  opposition  to  one  e£ 
the  most  intelligent  and  talented  men  of  the  age. 
No  wonder  that  landlords  and  parsons,  and  every 
other  profiter  by  abuse  and  misrule,  should,  wHIi 
such  inveterate  malignity,  decry  the  study  of  tlM 
all-important  science  of  political  economy,  and  ex- 
ert all  their  endeavours  to  render  it  a  subject  oi 
vituperation  and  ridicule.     No  wonder  that  that 
im.uitous  monopolizing  triumvirate.  Lord  R^»ax 
Rackrent,  John  Company,  and  Sawney  AfScouiger, 
should  ccoperate  in  upholding  their  respective 
frauds,  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  com,  tee,  and 
sugar,  when,  in  this  ungodly  work  they  are  assisted 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Dr  Thoraaff 
Tithedraw,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pluralstall,  and  the  Re- 
verend  Cidvin  Gatherpecks,  minister  of  Gimel- 
dale,  without  opposition  from  any  other  pu^uteer 
than   the   Reverend  Simon  Sectary  of  No^ebe. 
The  fanners,  poor  deluded  dupes,  should  at  JengA 
learn  wisdom.     They  should  now  be  able  to  pec* 
ceive  that  high  rents  and  high  pcofita  are  incw^ 
patible,  and  should,  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
humble  contrition,  consider  th^t  the^eetloMel 
capital,  which  the  corn  laws  have  occariQBe4  to 
their  class,  was  the  just  and  inevitable  punishment 
of  their  sinful  co-operation  with  their  landlord^  in 
the  iniquitous  spoliatum  ef  their  feUoac  subje«t& 
It  is  now  their  duty  to  co-operate  with  tbe  fiM^, 
in  obtaining  the  abrogation  ef  these  laws ;  and  the 
people  ought,  of  course^  to.  aidst  them  in  obiaia* 
ing,  by  law,  such  equitaUe  deduction  of  rent  as 
their  curcum3tanceB  require. 

ABOUXXOIC  or  TVSHWk 

A.  The  people,  net  of  Engkad  and  IrelMi 
only,  but  those  of  Qoetland  also,  shesld  maty  pe» 
titidn  for  the  toormi  UHNLOiffir  er  jmrmmu  The 
Scottish  children  of  the  Covenant^  the  foUewers  of 
Calvin,  and  the  Qopportere  of  the  shyple  f ofMsaad 
'  institutions  of  Prj^yt^ry,  have  |}0  i|ktiv^  ^^ 
ia4ucement  to  uphold  the.pral^^  pnde,  ^  j^ 
ralities^  pompous  qiununerieiil,  ««  qbHA  inei||sipi^t 
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fonaalitiesy  ef  the  provd  daughter  of  the  scarlet 
dame  of  Babylon ;  nor  are  they  under  any  special 
oblig^ion  to  submit  to  the  enhancing  of  the  price 
of  tiMir  food,  merely  tbaiRigktRevera^d  Fathers, 
Veiwrables,  and  Reverends,  may  continue  to  trouble 
and  annoy  the  cultivator  of  the  land,  and  add  to 
the  expense  of  every  man's  subsistence.  If  the  fox- 
bunting  interest  of  England  will  maintain  a  par. 
roting  priesthood,  to  perpetuate  flimsy  ceremonial 
observances,  and  to  keep  their  boors  in  ignorant 
subservient .  dependence,  let  the  clergy  be  paid 
mare  Scotice  ;  but  let  not  the  evils  of  the  tithing 
system  be  maintained  to  impoverish  the  intelligent 
and  industrious  body  of  dissenters,  as  well  as  the 
admirere  of  Episcopacy. 

.     EQUAIi  TAXATION. 

6.  As  it  is  notorious  and  undeniable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  burdens  is  levied  from 
the  labourers  and  industrious  portion  of  the  com. 
munity,  and  that,  in  the  ratio  of  their  abilities, 
tkey  pay  a  great  deal  more  to  the  Exchequer  than 
the  landlords  and  wealthy  fundholders,  the  people 
should  immediately  petition  for  a  fair  and  thorough 
revision  of  the  fiscal  code,  and  for  the  repeal  or 
alleviation  of  the  datiies  on  articles  of  ordinary 
and  general  consumption,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  malt, 
and  soap,  and  for  the  imposition,  on  a  gradually 
ascending  scale,  of  a  tax  on  Property  and  Income, 
7.  Ta  Paevui  ovoht  not  to  PETmoN  for  a  Re. 
Tmks*  OF  mm  Asbmsbd  Tazbs,  excepting  those  on 
houses  and  windows,  which  should  he  put  on  a  just 
and  rational  footing.    It  would  be  greatly  for  the 
public  advantage  that  aU  taxes  were  directly  asses, 
sed.    The  assessed  taxes  do  not  injure  the  people, 
otherwise  than  by  their  own  amount,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  collection  ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  that  the 
payment  must  always  be  perceived  and  attended  to, 
bseanse  it  draws  attention  to  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  government,  and  leads  the  payers  to  check 
and  prevent  all  unnecessary  expenditure.    The  in- 
direct taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  cost,  in  reality,  a 
great  deal  more  than  their  own  amount,  and  the 
cost  of  their  eolleetion.    Their  imposition  renders 
it  necessary,  that,  in  every  trade  affected  by  them, 
a  much  greater  amount  of  capital  should  be  invest, 
ed  than  would  otherwise  be  required ;  and  the  pro 
fits  of  the  portion  of  6uch  capital,  assigned  for  the 
peyment  of  doty,  nrast  be  adided  to  the  price  which 
the  consumer  has  to  pay ;  and  this  capital,  besides, 
is  locked  up,  and  prevented  from  being,  as  it  other., 
wise  might  be,  usefully  employed  in  the  production 
•I  natienal  wealth.     Taxes  on  consumable  com. 
moditiee  are  paid  without  the  observation  of  the 
consumer.   The  public  expenditure  is  therefore  less 
regarded  than  if  imposts  were  directly  levied ;  and 
waste  and  profuse  expenditure  of  the  public  re* 
igitffes  are  the  Bstwral  coasequenoes. 
os'ifeLUSioic. 

Let  the  people  never  forget  that  many  of  their 
representatives  have  gone  to  ParliameDt,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  good,  hut 
to  scramble  for  place,  power,  and  title,  and  fbr 
promoting  their  own  private  advantage,  or  the  in 


tearest  of  the  psrtisuiar  order  or  class  to  which 
they  belong.  On  such  men,  however  plausible  their 
professions,  let  no  reliance  be  placed  ;  and,  there- 
fore,  let  the  people  be  ever  watchful  of  tiie  con. 
duct  of  their  representatives,  and  openly  and  man*  * 
fully  expose  every  demonstration  of  political  ini- 
quity. And  let  them  never  cease  to  petition  and 
remonstrate,  until  they  have  achieved  the  destruc- 
tion of  sinecures  and  monopoliee  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  removal  oi  all  checke  and  fetters  on  honeet 
industry,  and  the  blessing  of  a  cheap  and  efficient 
government.  To  ensure  the  attainment  of  theee 
ends,  every  individual  ought  to  afford  to  every  able  . 
and  honest  journalist,  labouring  in  the  people's  he- 
half,  as  much  encouragement  as  his  dreumstance  s 
allow. 
January,  1833.       A  Nobthebn  Truth  Spbakbii. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  PEELING  IN  A     , 
MANUFACTURING  TOWN. 
[This  if  part  of  a  letter  on  a  subjeot  of  urgent  import, 
addrened,  by  tbs  author  of  tbe  ^  Com  Law  Rhymee,**  to 
the  Editor  of  the  yew  M&ntMy  MagoMtne.] 

There  is  war  in  the  city  of  soot.  The  hand  of  the  work- 
man is  lifted  against  his  master,  and  not  in  vain,  if  his  in. 
tention  he  to  close  the  hutcher*s  shop.  Yet,  alas  I  if  the 
master  defeat  the  worlcman,  the  same  result  is  probahle ; 
for,  while  they  are  injuring  each  other,  a  third  party, 
resisted  by  neither  of  them,  is  devouring  the  substance  of 
both. 

'<  As  I  am  undersold  hy  foreigners,**  says  the  employer . 
to  the  employed,  <'  instil  of  raising  your  wages,  you ' 
should  lower  them,  or  you  will  give  my  trade  to  the  Ger- 
nuns.**  <*  I  can  hut  starve,  then,**  replies  the  workman : 
<<  the  question  is  not  whether  you  will  lose  your  trade,  for . 
that  catastrophe  is  certain,  if  we  are  to  pay  serenpence  per 
pound  for  beef,  while  our  rivals  pay  only  twopence-half, 
penny.  If  I  would  work  for  nothing,  and  give  you  all  my 
wages,  you  would  tamely  suflfer  the  money  to  be  taken  frooL 
you  by  the  basest  of  mankind,  and  be  poor  stilL  The  real 
question  at  issue  between  us  two  seems  to  be,  whether  I 
shall  starve  qfter  you  lose  your  trade,  or  before  9  Yet 
why  should  I  starve  even  then  ?  If  your  trade  go  to  Ger- 
many, I  will  follow  it  thither  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  no 
matter  by  what  means,  I  will  get  as  high  wages  as  I  cai^ 
that  I  may  be  able  to  pay  for  my  passage  over  the  her* 
ring-pooL'* 

«  The  Germans,**  continues  the  master,  <^  can  undersell 
me  forty  per  cent,  and  yet  obtain  twice  my  profits.**  "  Then 
they  can  give  twice  your  wages,**  answers  the  workman  ; 
/<  and  the  sooner  you  remove  your  capital  to  Germany,  and 
I  my  skill  and  labour,  the  better  for  us  both.  It  is  plain, 
fh>m  your  own  showing,  that  if  the  German  workmen  are 
not  better  paid  than  I  am,  the  fault  rests  with  themselves ; 
for  their  masters  can  at  least  afford  to  give  higher  wages  ; 
but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  your  assertions,  you  will  soon 
be  unahle  to  pay  any  wages  at  all.** 

**  If  you  wUl  not  work  for  reasouable  wages,**  resumes 
the  master,  ^  my  work  shall  be  done  by  apprentices.** 
<<  But,**  replies  the  workman,  «  I  will  not  suffer  you  to 
take  another  apprentice ;  no,  not  one.**  '<  Then  you  are  a 
tyrant,**  exclaims  the  master.  <<  The  world  is  full  of  them,*^ 
retorts  the  servant :  ^  it  is  not  the  foult  of  our  masters  if 
we  have  not  been  brought  down  to  potatoes.  How  long  Is 
it  since  you  sent  me  to  York  Castle,  merely  because  I  did 
my  best  to  obtain  the  fair  price  for  my  labour  ?  And  do 
you  now  blame  me  for  following  your  example  ?  Curses 
always  come  home  to  roost.**  <<  Yes,**  says  the  master^ 
tt  yon  wiU  And  it  so.** 

Now  there  is  no  misrepreseutation  in  the  statements  of 
the  master  manufacturer.     Every  word  is  true^ 
The  silver-platerB  of  the  Continent  undersell  us  lw«lf 
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per  cent,  in  price,  and  fifty  in  pattern.    Still  the  blind  wUi 
not  see. 

In  another  year,  perhaps,  the  merchants  of  Sheffield  will 
import  cutlery  from  Germany,  the  German  scissors  being 
already  fifty  per  cent  cheaper  than  ours;  for  the  cutlers  of 
"Modlin  pay  only  fifteenpence  per  stone  for  bread,  while  we 
pay  three  shillings.     Sdll  the  blind  will  not  aee. 

The  cutlers  of  Belgium  make  and  sell,  for  twentypence, 
a  complete  set  of  steel  knires  and  forks,  consisting  of 
twenty.four  pieces ;  and  the  saw-makers  of  Belgium  make 
and  sell,  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each,  saws  equal  to 
onrs  at  nearly  twice  the  price.  But  then  the  Belgian  arti- 
sans  and  capitalists  are  not  impoTerished  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   Still  the  blind  unll  not  see. 

The  Russians,  in  the  market  of  New  York,  undersell 
John  Barber^s  razors  thirty  per  cent,  Joseph'Rodgers  find 
Sons*  cutlery  forty  per  cent!,  and  cast  cutlery,  in  general, 
fifty  per  cent ;  for  the  Russian  workmen,  when  they  buy 
two  pecks  of  com,  do  not  lose,  or  throw  away,  the  price  of 
one  peck ;  in  other  Words,  they  are  not  compelled  by  law 
to  gire  k  shilling  for  eighteenpence.  Scill  the  blind  wiH 
not  ee<^ 

<<  Oh,  bat  we  shall  soon  hare  our  bread  as  cheap  as  onr 
neighbours.'*  Yes,  when  our  manufactures  hare  left  the 
kingdom, — when  we  hare  neither  edge-tools,  nor  saws,  nor 
kniTes,  nor  scissors,  nor  money  to  gire  in  exchange  for 
bread,  we  shall  hare  it  as  cheap  as  our  neighbours  hare  it ; 
for  capiul  will  not  stay  here^  for  potato-profits,  if  it  can 
get  roast-boef  profits  elsewhere.  Bui  the  blv*d  will  then 
tie,  IngtP^d  of  obtaining,  permanently,  as  they  might  hare 
done,  the  fair  average  price  of  Europe  for  their  wheat,  say 
forty  shillings  per  quarter,  at  their,  doors,  they  must  then 
he  satisfied  with  two-thirds  of  that  price,  say  about  twenty- 
four  shillings  per  quarter,  at  Hamburgh  or  Amsterdam. 
Hey,  then— but  not  for  a  miracle  1 — let  the  blind  see  when 
It  is  too  late ;  if  they  are  to  be  a  fate  unto  themseires ;  and 
it  is  written  thnt  they  shall  break  stones  on  the  high  roads 
for  subsistence !  But  how  horrifying  to  our  souls,  to  our 
bones  in  the  grare,  will  be  the  music  of  their  gnmtle,  when, 
afler  receiving  eighteenpence  for  twelve  hours'  hard  labour, 
they  visit  the  paradise  of  the  market,  and  there,  with  their 
miserable  earnings,  buy  bread — ^not  at  thirty-six  pence  per 
stone,  as  their  victims  do,  but  at  fifteen  I  <*  Good  bye,  fine 
fWlowr  *«  Who  is  that  vagabond?"  «  Lord,  sir,  he 
was  once  a  great  gentleman,  who  kept  a  parson  of  his 
own.**  Well,  if  the  enemy  thank  God  for  crime  and  car- 
nage, may  %ot  we  thank  him,  if  he  make  themselves  his 
instruments  in  bidding  us  of  a  nuisance — these  suicides  of 
their  own  prosperity,  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ? 
Have  they  not  wickedly  and  foolishly  destroyed  more  ca- 
pital, in  the  memory  of  one  generation,  than  all  the  lands 
of  Eng!and  would  sell  for  at  the  bread-tax  price ;  and  in 
less  than  twenty  years  produced  more  crime  and  misery 
than  all  other  causes  in  a  hundred  ?  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  press  has  basely,  and  almost  universally,  shrunk 
~  fh)m  the  performance  of  its  duty,  to  the  infinite  injury  of 
the  people,  and  the  now  probably  inevitable  and  hopeless 
ruin  of  their  oppressors,  who  seem  doomed  to  open  their 
eyes  on  the  cdgre  of  a  precipice,  over  which  they  must  plunge 
headlong.  But  of  all  the  treason  against  all,  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  of  the  Philosophers  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  the 
most  brass  in  it  They  calmly  ask,  what  the  workmen 
would  say  if  a  conspiracy  existed  to  raise  the  price  of  beef, 
butter,  bread,  and  ale  ?  As  if  that  conspiracy  were  not 
the  canse  of  all  our  heart-burnings,  our  agonies,  and  our 
deflpair ! 

It  is  frightfiilly  amusing,  dismally  instructive,  to  observe 
the  deep  hatred,  the  blasting  scorn,  with  which  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  town,  and  their  betters,  as  they  are  called, 
regard  each  other.  They  arc  all  deplorably  ignorant  on 
the  subjects  which  most  nearly  concern  them  all ;  but  the 
workmen.  I  think,  are  lets  ignorant  than  their  employers, 
in  spite  of  the  pains  which  have  been,  and  are  taken,  by  the 
nltra-piuus  and  intellectual,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance. 
Will  your  readers  believe,  that  the  Westminster  Review^ 
the  book  most  likely  to  teach  our  workmen  what  they 
tiost  need  to  know^has  been,  and  is  excluded,  by  an  ex 


press  law,  fWnn  our  Mechanics*  Library  P  Soch,  1 
is  the  fact ;  the  wisest  and  the  best  have  had^their  own  way, 
and  we  are  now  reaping  the  consequences.  Bnttf  cmr  fin( 
merchanu  themselves  have  yet  to  leara^rtie  alphabet  rf 
political  economy,  can  we  wonder  that  ricb^and  poor  wSkM 
are  quarrelling  about  effects,  when  they  ought  to  be  remor. 
ing  caoses? 

Nor  is  it  less  horriWy  amusing  and  inatructlTe  to  ^b- 
serve,  how  completely  the  aristocratic  leaven  baa  leareMl 
the  whole  mass  of  society  here.  Even  our  beggary  baa  its 
castes.  All  try  to  seem  rich,  that  they  may  not  be  tbougkt 
poor ;  and  all,  but  the  tax-fed,  are  in  danger  of  poverty. 
Perhaps  the  most  frightful  symptom  of  our  sodal  dietais 
is  exhibited  by  the  masters  who  have  been  workmen,  mat 
who  exceed  in  arrogance  and  insolence,  by  many  i^gnes, 
the  cab-driring  sons  of  the  sons  of  the  dunghill  tpma^ 
Next  to  them,  in  their  vituperation  of  the  poor,  are  Ae  in- 
solvent— and  their  name  is  Legion.  There  moat  be  tons 
reason  why  Calamity,  like  an  old  wonuin,  livea  for  even 
Hanging  by  a  hair  over  the  grave  dug  for  Hope,  do  th«j 
vilify  the  all-plundered  poor  to  conciliate  the  rich.  If  so, 
the  flattered  and  the  flatterer  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

«  Well,  Mister  WhatVyour^ame,  I  bear  yoa  still  think 
we  must  have  a  free  trade  or  a  revolution.**  **  Yes,  I  do.** 
"  Bat  if  we  Iiave  a  free  trade,  what  will  becooM  of  the 
landlords  ?"*  '*  They  never  ask  what  will  become  of  yon, 
if  we  are  not  to  have  a  free  trade.  Why  care  for  people 
who  care  for  nobody  but  themselves.  Your  wheel-barrow 
is  not  a  coachmnd-four ;  it  is  the  grapery  that  is  in  danger, 
not  your  grand  epergne,  plated  with  sham  tUver.**  **  Wdl, 
but  Mr.  What*s-your-name,  how  is  your  trade  now?* 
«  Vei7  bad.**  "  Pshaw  we  never  prospered  better  than  at 
present  Look  at  that  new  street  1  what  an  fncome  is 
rising  there  I**  <<  That  income  is  not  rising  but  nnkin^ 
More  than  one-half  of  the  capital  expended  there,  is  al- 
ready lost  fox  ever,  in  taxes  on  wood,  bricks,  and  brepd.* 
«  Bread  1  come,  that  is  a  droll  joke !  what  has  bread  t» 
do  with  building  P  The  money,  however,  must  have  come 
from  somewhere.**  <<  True ;  but  do  you  know  that  the 
poor-rates  of  England  and  Wales  last  year  increased  eight 
per  cent  on  the  average  ?  There  is  not  one  comity  upon 
which  to  hang  a  quibble ;  not  one  was  stationary ;  in  not 
one  was  there  a  decrease ;  and  the  increase  was  greatest  ia 
those  counties  on  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
rest  In  Warwickshire,  the  increase  was  sixteen  percent 
— in  Lancashire,  twenty-two.  Does  this  look  like  prss- 
perity  ?  A  little  more  such  prosperity  wUl  dose  dM  aa- 
nufoctories  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other;  and 
then  your  favourite  Wetherell  will  see  the  difference  h^ 
tween  a  mob  that  chooses  to  do  evil,  and  one  that  cannot 
avoid  doing  it**  **  Well,  but  Mister  What*f.3roar.nanMv 
you  should  not  be  ungrateful.  Yon  see^  God  has  asnt  bis 
scourge,  the  cholera  among  us.**  A  fow  months  siase,  a 
very  big  man,  in  a  certain  great  house,  blamed  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  Ministers  for  the  precautions'  they  took  against  that 
disease.  Shortly  afterwards  it  arrived  at  his  own  door,  but 
it  passed  on,  and  entered  not ;  how,  then,  can  It  be  of  God  T* 
«  Are  fomine  and  bad  governments  your  gods  P**  *'  Wdl, 
you  are  a  queer  fellow,  Mr.  What*s-your.naiiie.  Bat  what 
do  you  think  of  your  RadicaLi  now  ?  The  men  are  mas- 
ters.**  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  establish  Uiir 
wages,  which  signify  low  profits,  had  you  not  better  try  to 
raise  profits  by  joining  with  your  men,  heart  and  hand,  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  great  cause  of  contention  P** 
«  What !  submit  to  the  beggars?  I  would  starve  first* 
<<  Now,  Mr.  Sneak-for-nought,  if  you  were  weighed,  are 
you  worth  three-halfpence  ?  First,  let  it  he  pMsible  for 
you  to  become  rich  in  England,  and  then,  perhaps  yon  Kay 
despise  the  poor  without  being  ridicnbras.'' 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  the  great  vulgar  of  this 
town  are  nearly  unanimous  in  opinion— -I  mean  the  neces- 
sity of  an  issue  of  small  notes.  They  know  nothing  about 
the  laws  of  cnrrency ;  on  the  contrary.  If  put  to  Adr 
choice,  they  would,  I  verily  believe,  choose  Pitt^  fnoon- 
vertible  ones.  We  have,  however,  a  fow  reasoninf 'mani- 
ce,  who  pretend  to  know  something  of  the  matter,  and 
ho  presume  to  doubt  whether  Pitt*s  Bill  or  PeePs  Bill  has 
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^U»n«  most  .-*)i8Ghie£  Tbey  aodidouflj  iaqinn^  how  it 
happened  that  a  mliibtryr^dvacatiiig  the  principles  of  free- 
txiide,  interftred  with  the  natoral  laira  of  carrencj,  and 
consequently  with  the  freedom  of  trade  in  money  P  They 
actually  impugn  the  wisdom  of  enconrafing  a  huge  and 
mischievous  banlcing  establishment,  to  the  injury  of  all  the 
useful  banks  in  the  nation.  They  stupidly  imagine  that 
there  is  no  diffierenoe^  in  principle,  between  a  one*pound 
mote  and  a  flTe-pound  note ;  and  they  wonder,  with  the 
simplicity  of  idiocy,  why  we  are  compelled  to  have  the  note 
^hich  we  do  not  want,  and  prevented  from  having  the  note 
^rhich  we  do  want  They  innocently  ask,  why  bankers 
ahoold  not  be  allowed  to  issne  one-pound  notes,  payable  in 
sold  at  the  counter,  and  with  no  other  restraint  than  the 
mutual  watchfulness  and  jealousy  of  the  respective  issuers  I 
VThen  told  that  If  one-pound  notes  reappear,  the  gold  eoins 
will  disappear,  they  reply,  that  if  so,  very  few  gold  coins 
can  be  wanted ;  and  that,  by  an  issue  of  small  notes,-  con. 
trolled  by  no  law  but  the  natural  law  of  the  case,  <<  one 
poand  might  indeed  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  five.** 
When  reminded  of  the  crisis  of  1825,  they  ridiculously  as- 
sert,  that  the  law  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  crisis — that 
law  which  sagaciously  made  one  over-grown  bank  liable 
to  furnish  specie  for  the  whole  realm,  and  furnish  it  in 
greatest  abundance,  when  directly  interested  in  furnishing 
none  at  alL  For,  they  say,  if  the  thousand  banks  of  the 
empire  had  each  been  liable  to  provide  gold  (not  bank  pa^ 
por)  fbr  the  payment  of  its  own  notes,  all  the  gold  wanted 
would  have  been  found,  and  no  inconvenience  whatever 
would  have  been  sustained  by  them  or  the  community. 
When  told  that  theory  is  but  theory,  they  sneer|ngly  an- 
swer,  that  Watt's  steam  engine  was  theory  fifty  years  aga 
These  fellows,  I  have  litde  doubt,  would  rather  give  a  shil- 
ling fbr  a  peck  of  good  foreign  wheat,  than  thrice  that  sum 
for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  grown  in  their  own 
country.  If  I  were  in  authority,  1  would  hang  every  man 
of  them  to-morrow.  I  know,  Chmtlemen,  you  do  not  agree 
with  me  on  the  Currency  Question — and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether upon  other  points — but  you  will  be  glad,  perhaps, 
to  give  insertion  to  these  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  manufacturing  town^  The  people  to  be  governed 
welly  must  be  knoMm  well.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

EBENEZER  ELLIOT. 


POPULAR  ESTIMATION  OF  GEOLOGY. 
St.  Foxd  relates  that  in  Mull,  the  son  of  his  hospitable 
landlord,  could  not  make  out  at  all  what  he  might  be  after 
« in  the  hill,**  whither  he  carried  a  small  hammer,  but  de- 
clined taking  a  gun.    About  twenty  years  back  the  late 

Profeaor ,  visiting  at  Donibristle,  took  a  chaise  fh>m 

the  North  Perry.  On  the  short  drive  of  three  or  firar  miles,piis 
ccmduct  appeared  so  suspicious  to  the  sapient  driver,  that  he 
thought  k  incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  to  a  house  to  which  he  took  so  many  fures,  and 
from  which  he  received  so  many  horns  of  ale,  to  impart 
his  apprehenrions  to  the  servants.  <'  I  kenna  what  sort  of 
chap  I  have  brought  you  the  day,**  said  James,  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  professor  and  his  portmanteau,  *<  but 
I  ne*er  thought  to  have  got  him  this  length.  Ye*ll  need  to 
keep  an  e*e  ower  him.  We  never  travelled  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  but  I  bud  stop  the  chaise,  and  set  him  down,  when 
he  out  wi*  a  bit  little  hammer  he  keeps,  and  paps  at  a 
stane  on  this  side  o*  the  road,  and  a  stane  on  that  side  o* 
the  road,  and  puts  them  in  his  pouch  I — but  at  Mr. 


dyke,  I  thought  he  wou*d  hae  riested  a*  thegither.  He 
canna  be  richt — and  he*s  a  decent-like,  well-put-on  man, 
toa**  Nor  does  geology  appear  to  be  extending  rapidly 
northward.  The  subjoined  anecdote,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  profcs8or*s  adventure,  is  given  in  a  late  Dundee  news- 
paper. **  Nearly  tlie  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
a  clergyman,  in  a  remote  part  of  Angus|,  and  a  parishioner, 


who  waa  in  t^  habit  of  letting  summer  lodgings.  After 
the  ordinary  inquiries — <<  Your  new  lodger  seems  a  quiet 
man  F**  <«  So  he  seemed  at  first.  Sir,  but  we*re  grown 
doubtfb*  that  he's  no  richt**— «  No  richt,  John ;  not  behav- 
ing  himself,  or  not  paying  his  accounts?**  <<Ouno,  ]ie*s 
weel  aneugh  that  way — no  richt  in  his  mind,  I  mean. 
My  wifb  and  me  notice  that  hetak*s  out  a  hammer  wP 
him  ilka  day  to  the  hill,  and  aye  brings  heme  at  night  a 
bit  poky  fu*  o*  broken  stanes ;  he  .bigs  them  up  in  an  out 
o*  the  way  comer  o*  his  room,  and  tak*8  as  mnckle  care  o* 
a  wheen  chucky  stanes  as  if  they  were  something  o*  use. 
Now  I  was  thinking  that  he*s  may-be  been  no  richt,  and 
gotten  escaped  frae  his  frien*s ;  so  the  night,  when  he  was 
ritting  in  his  room  quietly,  I  just  gae  the  key  a  threw  that 
he  might  nae  rin  aff,  and  so  cam  down  to  see  if  yon  thought 
we  might  keep  him  lockit  up  till  he  was  cried  at  all  the 
kirks.  Or  may-be  ye  might  help  us  to  adverteese  him  in 
the  papers,  to  let  his  friends  ken.**  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  the  clergyman  advised  them  just  to  leave  the  suspected 
philosopher  to  himself,  so  long  as  he  lived  quietly,  and  paid 
his  bills. 

REV.  WILLIAM  MUIR,  D  D. 

MIMISTEE  OP   8T,   8TEPHEM*8  CHURCH. 

Db.  Mvie  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  im- 
mediately after  being  licensed  in  .1812,  while  but  a  very 
young  man,  he  M'as  at  once  presented  to  a  city  church,  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  appointing  him  to  the  new  parish 
of  St.  George*s,  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  that  city. 
He  was  considered  at  that  time  decidedly  the  1>est  and  most 
elegant  pi-eacher  in  Glasgow,  though  then  quite  moderate 
in  his  religious  views.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Chalmers  of 
course  eclipsed  his  fame  in  the  public  estimation,  though 
not  the  least  vrith  his  own  congregation,  who  continued  ar- 
dently  attached  to  him  till  deprived  of  his  ministrations  by 
his  translation  to  Edinburgh. 

In  1822,  Dr.  Muir  was  presented  to  the  parish  and  church 
of  New  Greyfriars,  in  Edinburgh.  Here  he  greatly  sur- 
passed all  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  him, 
and  drew  a  crowded  audience.  He  continued  minister  of 
this  parish  till  the  year  1829*  when  the  magistrates,  hav- 
ing erected  another  handsome  church  and  extensive  parish 
in  the  New  Town,  after  a  good  deal  of  anxious  deliberation 
regarding  who  was  the  best  minister  to  appoint  to  so  im- 
portant  and  influential  a  pariah,  fixed  on  Dr.  Muir,  who 
was  accordingly  translated  to  be  minister  of  St.  Stephen*s. 
This  change  was  a  fbftunate  one  in  many  respects.  Dr. 
Muir  had  before  this  period  been  severely  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace of  domestic  affliction,  and  his  spirits  had  considerably 
sunk  under  it ;  but  here  he  was  a  changed  man ;  he  was 
roused  to  a  new  and  more  extended  sphere  of  ^uty  and  use- 
fulness, and  his  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  mental  energy, 
were  greatly  improved  by  the  change.  Those  severe  do- 
mestic bereavements,  which  are  so  heart-rending  to  our 
nature,  had  already  proved  to  him,  as  they  have  often 
proved  to  thousands,  blessings  in  disfftHsey  sent  as  it  were 
direct  from  the  hand  of  Prorldence;  and  the  fruits  of  them 
were  a  meek  and  sanctified  spirit,  and  a  double  excitement 
to  the  diligent  performance  of  all  duty.  Whatever  his  dis- 
courses might  hare  been  in  the  eariier  part  of  his  career, 
during  his  ministry  in  the  parishes  of  Greyfriars  and  St. 
Stephen*s  they  have  been  decidedly  orthodox  and  evangelical : 
they  arc  strictly  practical  and  usefVil ;  and,  from  a  sti-ong  . 
sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  labours  of  the 
Christian  pastor,  he  evidently  bestows  the  utmost  diligence 
and  industry  in  their  preparation.  He  has  been  most  sue-  • 
oessfbl  with  his  congregation  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they,  aware  of  his  great  anxiety  for  their  religious  welfkre , 
are  reciprocally  attached  to  him,  though,  creditably  tu 
theinselves,  not  with  that  blind  devotedness  which  some- 
times  leads  many  well-meaning,  but  weak-minded  people, 
in  a  congregation,  to  make  an  idol  of  a  &vourite  minister, 
forgetting  that,  excellent  though  he  may  be,  he  is  still  but 
a  frail  and  fidlibk  being  like  themselves. 

Dr.  Muir*s  style  of  composition  is  very  correct  and  ele- 
gant, it  abounds  in  antithesis.      His  sermons  are  distin- 
guished by  deamesea  and  perspicuity ;  Jit4h?  same  time  hfii 
Jigitized  by  VnOO^, 
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reafoning  thrcmglumt  ii  to  cofueentiTe,  m  t0  reqwirt  adMe 
ejcercise  of  the  aUentian.  His  mind  ia  evidently  imbued 
with  a  strong  riew  of  the  selfishness  and  natural  baMaeas 
of  the  world.  He  is  often  pointed  and  aerere  «t  the  isUiee 
and  frivolities  of  the  fashionable  world,  ui^ng  hia  hewers 
rather  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  things  that  pertain  to 
everUutiug  lifie ;  to  Uy  up  for  themselves  treaeures  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  and  wKtre  thiewa  do 
|iot  break  through  or  steal.  He  nrraai— Hy  inMfsa  in  a 
bitter  and  sarcastic  vein  of  irony  against  the  amaiing  want 
of  foresight  in  mankind  neglecting  this  their  hii^enit  and 
greatest  interest ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  Ta»ity  and  deceit, 
ceitfulness  of  the  world,  we  remember  him,  in  one  of  his 
discourses,  making  the  caustic  but  too  tme  remark,  that 
'<  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  a&ctat&on,  heartlemess^ 
and  selfish  indiiSerence.^  Strangers  hearing  Dr.  Muk,  ibr 
the  first  time,  are  generally  much  diaappointed,  riewinghis 
manner  and  delivery  as  arlificiaL  In  this  they  are  some- 
what mistaken ;  for  though  Dr.  Muir,  when  young,  had 
been  anxious  to  acquire  a  polished  and  oratorical  deUvery, 
and  thus  originally  formed  his  present  manner,  it  is  now  at 
all  events  natural  to  him,  and  the  objection  of  affectation 
gives  way  after  hearing  him  preach  two  or  three  times.  In 
his  discourse^  Dr.  Muir  takes  the  interesting  view  of  our 
connexion  with  the  Deity,  of  teaching  his  heastrs  .  to  look 
up  to  Him  with  Love,  as  children  to  a  parent,  who  is  at 
once  our  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Friend.  This  is  ofitatnly 
infinitely  better,  and  more  scriptural,  than  what  some 
preachers  are  apt  to  inculcate,  of  regarding  the  Supreme 
Being  only  with  fear  and  terror.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Muir 
may  be  compared  with  the  eloquent  American  preadber, 
Channing,  though  of  course  i|t  antipodes  with  him  im  his 
Socinian  views. 

While  minister  of  the  parish  of  New  Greyfriars,  Dr.  Muir 
personally  visited  and  sought  to  become  acquainted  with 
|he  lower  classes,  of  whom  the  parish  chieiy  consisted ;  and 
he  exercised  a  wholesome  and  Mlutary  moral  and  leligious 
Influence  over  them.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
pf  the  population  he  had  to  visit,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that 
Ihere  were  to  be  found  among  them  people  lending  out  their 
children  to  beggars  for  sixpence  a-day,  to  aid  them  in  their 
medipant  or  worse  avocations.  In  St.  Stephen*s  parish  the 
population  is  chiefly  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  %  here 
idso  he  visits  his  parishioners  and  congregation ;  he  attende 
to  placing  the  children  of  the  poor  at  schoaJy  and  holds  re. 
gular  meetinp  in  the  churdi  for  catechistagand  inflraciimg 
the  children  and  adults  of  the  congregation. 

Dr.  Muir  rarely  attends  meetings  of  the  Preabytery  or  the 
Gei^eral  Assembly,  having  the  idea  that  there  are  clergy^ 
men  enough  without  his  aid,  to  transact  the  busineas  of  the 
Church  Courts,  and  preferring  to  hold  on  the  noiseleis  tenor 
of  his  way,  without  mingling  in  these  scenes. 

As  regards  personal  appearance.  Dr.  Muir's  oonnteiMmce 
and  features  are  very  fine  and  engaging }  and  he  is  poeaeaaed 
of  a  well  modulated  voice,  which,  added  to  his  eoccellent  style 
of  composition,  sincere  piety,  and  private  worth,  prsseat 
much  of  the  beau  ideoi  of  a  Christian  minister. 

Dr.  Muir,  in  1822,  published,  as  a  farewell  legacy  to  his 
Glasgow  congregation,  a  volume  of  <<  Discourses,  Explana- 
tory and  Critical,  on  the  Epistle  of  fit.  Jude  ;**  and  in  1830 
he  committed  to  the  press  his  ^  Sermons  on  the  Characters 
of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  described  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  ;*'  to  which  were  added  two  excellent  sermoiis 
'  on  the  distinction  between  secret  an4  revealed  things  in  re- 
ligion. 

Xlie  following  eloquent  passage  on  the  nndjie  love  of  tiw 
l^orld  is  ftom  one  of  these  discourses  :^ 

^<  Thwe  is  an  inflnence  arising  /rom  the  <  evil  that  Is  in 
the  worid,*  which  is  directly  fitted  to  damp  the  whole  ar- 
llour  iii  the  religious  afiections*  Even  the  man  who  is  inoit 
solicitous  to  cherish  these  affections,  knows  the  disaetveus 
nature  of  that  influence.  It  casts  around  him  an  impuM 
medium,  through  which  he  cannot  see  the  spiritual  veallties, 
or  rightly  breathe  after  them.  It  operates  on-  him  as  con- 
tagion, frofn  the  effects  of  which  he  dpes  ]M>t  soon  re- 
pnrgr,  even  vheA  he  has  escaped  ^  atmosphefe.  It 
'ps  epff^))]|d  hi^  4efi|i  of  Heav^Pi     If  Mf  abated  his 


rslish  §n  derotton.  It  has  pmiilyxed-  his  ChristSns  tos. 
Inlien.  And,  ahogsther,  he  feds  that  when  it  Chr0««  ill 
shadow  over  him,  it  has  heen  as  thebmndi  of  the  poisaana 
tree  : — beneath  its  fetal  leaves  every  flower  decnyv,  ^fwry 
pla«t  withsn  to  the  root  And  if  tide  he  felt^  ercn  vfefls 
there  is  eaneetneas  to  maintain  against  it  the  aWtoor  ^vs- 
ligious  sentiment^  what  must  he  the  eoDse^faeocv  ^vQ- 
fbUy  and  eagerly  expoaing  the  heart  to  heacteflm  ^iht 
untoward  InflnenceP  Must  Mt  aie  veadges  of  r^g|», 
which  education  may  have  left^  bo  theivhy  effiical  ?  Ifctf 
not  every  spark  of  devedonal  feeling  he  speedily  qntuiliijl? 
Think  what  some  of  the  means  of  chertshing  the  mtonr  sf 
religions  sentiments  are ;  and  then,  mark  bow  uppaaeJ  to 
the  ancocssftil  use  of  theio  means,  are  Ao  wtiole  habits  of 
woridlhiess.  Is  the  serious  reading  of  the  Scriptwrci^  fcr 
example,  essential  to  maintain  In  us  the  very  being  e<  i^ 
gion  f  But  do  we  come  to  the  reading  of  God^Ss  word,  vifh 
the  coUectodness  of  mind  needfol  for  being  improved  by^* 
pemsal,  after  having  so  immersed  oarselree  in  ttie  pnrsuts 
of  the  wortd  as  to  have  yielded  the  heart  altefnately  to  i©. 
vetooancas,  and  ambition,  and  eensuatity?  On  the  ttm- 
trary,  what  shattered  thong^bts,  what  a  wandering  hnafrlaa- 
tioa,  what  a  blinded  perception  must  accoaspany  us,  sboold 
the  fere©  of  early  custom  still  bring  as  ta  tho  perami  of 
the  sacrsd  page.  Oh,  agah^  is  the  duty  of  prayer,  the  ponr. 
ing  out  of  the  soul  at  the  throne  of  graces  along  with  the 
exercise  of  self-inquiry  and  consideration,  essential  ftr  invi- 
gorating  in  us  the  principles  of  religion  P  B»t,  In  bosr 
many  of  the  engagements,  in  all  of  tho  vahn  pleaavres  of  the 
worid,  Is  there  not  a  direct  incompatibtlHy  with  die  *ev». 
tional  fraaie  at  mind !  I  express  what  is  fhmijlar  to  tho 
experience  of  every  one  of  you,  on  returning  frsm  these, 
when  I  speak  of  satiety  ami  dissatisfhetian-  at  the  aiteo- 
danta  on  the  ohoervances  of  devotion  in  which  yo«  thaa  try 
to  Join.  You  have  come  ont  of  a  vortex  of  tnmnltnary  and 
idle  thoughts,  after  the  whirl  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
TOduced  to  sober  reflection.  You  feel  that  yon  want  the 
right  tone  fbr  the  exercises  of  devotion.  There  la  ^en  a 
chord  touched  by  rcKgion  to  which  nothing  In  the  heart 
answers,  There  are  then  representations  mslbUed  by  rdi^ 
gion,  which  are  too  pure  to  delight  the  sonl  that  has  been 
accustoming  its  vision  to  the  coarse  obfoels  of  senae  and  sin. 
The  forms  of  piety  may  still  be  assuaaed ;  but  no  utntiment 
of  pioty  glowa  under  them  ;  and  thus,  the  lukewarmnem  of 
the  heart  to  religion  is  as  fliUl  to  piora|  improvement  as  the 
coldness  of  infidelity  itself. 

«  Be  entreated,  howevei^  to  weigh  the  whole  taattcrwcU. 
Yon  may  ihsd»  by  dmog  so^  that  you  labour  under  a  mis- 
take  as  to  the  importance  of  the  opinion  of  tiio  world.  The 
terrible  thing  which,  on  a  general  view,  bulka  ao  greatly, 
reduces  itself  when  you  proceed  to  touch  it,  and  examine 
it,  and  try  it  in  the  scale  of  truth."— Fiwa  Skeitkmefike 
EdMmrgk  Omrtffy  kUei^piMuhwi  a  hmmbom^  Bwhrnt^ 
wUh  partmiU..         

THE  REMARKABLE  HISTORY  OF  flOWflA   "* 

DOROTHEA,  WIFE  OF  GEORGE  1. 
fir  the  state  of  childhood,  whcuBo  aActioB oonld hs 
fbrspwedi  or  any  JDft  notiona  ba  conceived,  of  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  the  connnbial  relation,  was  Sophia  Dorothea 
obliged  to  enter  into  the  most  serious  of  all  engagements 
with  her  first  cousin,  who  was  double  her  own  ago.  WHlh 
In  a  yeaiv  howover,  the  Aeath  of  her  spouse  reioaaea  her 
from^thia  prspoatersns  and  unnatural  Oei  but  It  waa  only 
to  conaign  her  over  to  another,  not  leaa  inconsistent  and 
oppressive.  A  widow  of  ten  years  old,  in  one  of  the  most 
enUghtened  parU  of  Europe,  conveys  an  idea  so  Indlcrons, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  credit,  were  not  the  feet  upon  reoord. 
But,  what  will  perhaps  appear  equaMy  extravagant,  la  the 
drvamstaooa^  that  on  the  death  of  tiitf  haaband  of  thk  in- 
fen^  her  flsther  and  unela  cama  to  an  agiteooent  to  uaila 
bar  In  the  bonds  of  marriage  to  her  other  oou^  frincs 
George  I^ewU  of  Hanover,  then  (rixteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
true  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  at  Zell  till  the  SM  of 
Niyrember,  1682,  when  the  bride  had  oompletad  her  ai». 
teenth,  and  the  bridcttooas  his  twantyiawmd  year(  h«*  H 
Ip  np^lept  wruOn,  $|iatt)ie  tnpgfimnt  wm  mtd^  by  pH^ 
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)ttrtiei^  MRm  aft«r  tlie  death  of  the  Prince  Augustnf  Fre- 
derick of  WolfenbutteL  In  the  meantime,  Prince  George 
trarelled,  and  made lome  campaigns;  whUe  the  bride  com- 
^Ketad  her  educatioD,  and  pr^ared  heriel^  aa  well  aa  could 
be  expected  ibr  one  of  her  years,  for  the  importent  duties 
if  a  wift  aad  a  mother.  On  the  30th  October,  1683,  the 
Prinoea  gare  her  hnihand  a  io%  who  waa  named  George; 
tad  iMur  yean  afterwaids  iba  brought  him  a  daoghter, 
lumed  Sophia  Dorothea,  who  became  the  wife  of  Frederick 
William  of  Pmaua,  aad  motho*  of  Frederick  the  Great 
To  accoont  for  the  dietance  of  time  betMreen  the  births  of 
these  children,  it  must  be  obsenred,  that  Prince  George 
I^ewis,  soon  after  his  marriage^  entered  again  upon  the 
tnilitary  career  in  Hungary,  where  he  commanded  the 
Brunswick  troops  in  the  imperial  serrice^  and  soon  after 
took  Neuhausel,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Gran.  In  1686,  he 
was  at  the  taking  of  Buda;  in  1689,  ha^  was  at  the  capture 
of  Mayence;  and  the  next  year  he  commanded  an  army  of 
tieren  thousand  ^aen  in  the  Spanish  ^letherlandi^  where,  In 
1693,  ha  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Neerwinden.  Soon  after  this,  the  Prince  returned  to 
Hanorer;  but  within  a  few  months  his  temper  was  ob- 
serred  to  be  much  altered,  and  he  either  looked  upon  bis 
wile  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  or  his  own  affections  were 
estranged  irom  her,  and  traosforred  to  some  other  object 

A  young  German  Count,  named  Philip  Christopher 
Konlgsmark,  who  held  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the 
Swediish  senrioe,  happened  to  be  then  at  Hanover,  and  upon 
him  the  suspicions  of  the  Prince  foil,  but  whether  from 
secret  information,  or  any  particular  obserrations  of  hia 
own,  has  nerer  been  determinad.  His  Highness,  howerer, 
is  said  to  hare  entered  the  bedchamber  of  Sophia  Dorothea 
so  soddenly,  that  Konigimark,  in  his  haste  to  escape,  left 
his  hat  behind  him,  which  confirmed  all  that  had  been  sur- 
mised of  an  improper  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
Princes^  and  a  separation  immediately  took  place.  Another 
account  of  a  darker,  hoc^  which  obtained  currency,  was, 
that  the  Prince  of  Hanorer  actually  found  Konigsmark  in 
the  room,  and  in  his  fury  ran  him  through  the  body. 

Though  this  last  story  appears  to  be  incorrect  in  the 
principal  points,  certain  it  is^  that  the  Princess  was  arrested, 
aadsent  off  to  the  castle  of  Ahlen,  where  she  lingered  out 
a  miserable  life  of  two-and-thirty  years  in  close  confine- 
meat,  withoot  a  trial,  or  being  allowed  to  see  any  of  her 
ftmily. 

The  foto  of  the  colonel  was  nerer  eooMrtly  known,  any 
forther  than  that  a  report  of  his  having  died  at  Hanover, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1694,  was  transmitted  to  his  friends, 
who  were  too  much  accustomed  to  such  calamities  in  their 
family,  to  make  any  stir  about  the^affetir.  That  the  count 
cams  to  a  violent  end,  seems  to  be'put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  disappeared ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  aoma  years  ago,  when  the  castle  of  Zell  underwent 
repair,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  beneath  one  of  the 
lloan,  which  revived  the  name  and  story  of  the  unfortunate 


With  regard  to  Sophia  Dorothea,  her  eonnexioits  pra- 
fcntad  any  severer  measures  fipom  being  pumed  against  her 
than  perpetual  oonfinemantf  to  justify  whieh,  a  dsereewas 
pabliafaed  at  Hanover,  asserting  that  cJreusnstances  had 
heesi  produced  in  evidence  before  the  eonsiatory,  of  such  a 
aatore  aa  warranted  the  belief  that  she  had  been  unfoithfnl 
to  bar  illustrioos  husband.  The  strongest  of  these  drcum- 
etanfffs,  however,  was  that  of  the  hat  which  the  Prince 
found  in  the  room ;  and  the  agitation  which  the  discovery 
naturally  produced  in  her  Highness  was  at  once  interpreted 
into  a  demoBstration  of  conscious  guilt  To  those  who 
hava  been  actestoined  to  the  consideration  of  ariminal 
dmrgcs!,  and  the  minute  investigation  of  evidence,  tikis  case 
will  i^aar  more  like  an  occurrence  of  an  itoa  age,  when 
feodal  onpeession  and  military  detpotiam  prevailed,  than  an 
event  oi  the  aeventeenth  century,  in  a  country  boasting  o 
Mtjtttisifiidanea. 

That  no  proof  of  adultery  waa  ever  bhraght  forward, 
tetortalni  and,  for  the  want  of  it,  the  parties  could  not  be 
Upa^itrofuiit  whteh  theycertainly  wMld  have  been,  had 
sviiknoe  esiitad  of  the  criminality  of  the  Princess.     Some 


there  wer^  even  In  Hanover,  who  not  only  considered 
Sophia  Dorothea  as  perfectly  innocent  of  what  she  w  as  ac 
cased  ol^  but  as  b^g  actually  made  a  victim  to  the  proeti- 
tated  amotions  of  her  husband.  This  opinion  may  now  be 
adopted,  without  any  hazard  of  ivfutation,  or  of  giving  of- 
fence ;  for  neitfaer  before  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  to  the  British  thnmc^  nor  afterwards,  when  such 
a  pioceedlng  became  especially  necessary,  asa  matter  affect^ 
iti  the  aafeOBSsioB,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess  brought^ 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  under  judicial  investigation.  Had 
Sophia  Dorothea  been  really  guilty  of  an  adulterous  inter* 
course  with  Konigsmark,  or  any  other  person,  the  publia 
Interest  nquired  a  trial ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took 
place,  and  the  parties  remained  in  the  relation  of  man  and  - 
wife  till  the  death  of  the  Queen  in  her  prison,  at  th«  age  of 
sixty,  on  the  M  of  November,  1 7S6L 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  and  Uttle  to  the  credit  of  the 
timei^  that  not  the  slightest  notice  was  ever  taken  of  tht 
unhappy  Sophia  by  the  English  Parliament  or  people,  after  ' 
the  arrival  of  her  husband.  If  she  was  guilty,  a  legal  di* 
vorce  ought  to  have  been  called  for,  upon  public  grounds  t 
and  if  die  was  not,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  cause 
of  humanity,  required  her  liberation,  and  an  establishtnent 
in  drcumstances  suited  to  her  high  birth  and  royal  station. 
Instead  of  this,  though  the  mother  to  the  hrir  apparent,  and 
actually  Queen  of  England,  she  was  suflRered  to  linger  out 
ber  days  in  a  dungeon,  while  the  mistress  of  her  husband 
shone  as  a  peeress  of  the  first  rank  at  the  English  court. 

One  person  alone  ventured  to  incur  the  royal  displea* 
sure,  by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  aflicted  and  much  in« 
juced  Sophia  Dorothea  of  ZdL  This  was  the  Prince,  her 
son ;  who  was  so  fully  ccmvinced  of  his  mother's  innocence^ 
(and  he  waa  not  ignorant  of  all  that  had  been  alleged  against 
her,)  that  on  many  occasions  he  reproached  his  father  fbr 
his  injustice  towards  her,  and  openly  declared  his  intention 
of  brhiging  her  to  England,  and  acknowledging  hef  aa 
Queen  Dowager,  in^the  event  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown 
while  she  was  living. 

Thia,  virtuous  resolution  he  was  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  execution  by  the  death  of  his  unhappy  mo- 
ther, six  months  before  that  of  her  husband.  The  Prince 
flsade  severa]  attempts  to  get  access  to  his  imprisoned  pa- 
rent ;  but  all  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  praiseworthy 
olject  proved  unavailing,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  guards. 

He  was  so  sensibly  a^cted  upon  this  point,  that  he 
had  the  picture  of  Sophia  Dorothea  painted  in  her  royal 
robes,  long  before  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  this  portrait 
he  caused  to  be  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  all  his 
visiters,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  King,  that  he  not 
only  declined  going  himself  to  see  the  Prince  and  Princess^ 
but  forbade  his  courtiers  from  shewing  them  that  req>ect. 
It  was  also  owing  to  this  sentiment  of  filial  regard,  that 
George  IL,  when  in  a  passion,  always  took  off  his  ha^  and 
Idcked  it  about  the  floor,  without  considering  the  place  or 
the  company.  Thus  it  is  that  early  impressions  once  fixed 
in  the  min<(  create  habits  t  and  circumstances,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  with  events  long  since  passed  away,  exdta 
either  disagreeable  or  pleasing  emotions.  In  allusion  to 
this  remarkable  history,  and  the  effect  it  had  on  the  mind 
of  the  King,  Dr.  Hoadly,  the  physician,  wrote  his  comedy 
of  «  The  Suspicious  Husband,**  the  plot  of  which  turns  upon 
an  incident  similar  to  that  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
the  Frinoef  s  of  Hanover.  With  this  play,  George  II.,  who 
had  little  taste  for  the  drama,  waa  much  delighted. 

TBS  rASLXEWLB*  CEXTEXAmT  COHTftASTEll.  J  | 

InI78S. 
The  Mav  to  the  PUmghf 
The  WiF»  to  the  Cow  t  j 
The  GiRi,  to  the  Sow  g 
The  BoT  to  the  Mow  / 

And  your  Rents  wilf  be  netted,     ^ 

In  1832. 
Best  Max— 7a%-Ao  / 
AndMias^Plono/ 
The  Wtnt^SUk  andSatint 
Th»  BoT^^Greek  tmd  Latm  t     T 
And  youH  oA  ^  Goarffci^  LL 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


SXi&BXSNTS  OF  TKOUOHT. 

8I«NB  OF  THE  TlUtS; 

The  world  is  in  agitation.  All  kings  on  earth, 
n-hoso  words  were  wont  to  be  laws,  are  troubled. 
The  calm  repose  of  ages,  iu  M'hich  thrones  and  altars 
were  held  sacred,  has  been  broken  in  a  moment.  An- 
cient monarchies,  which  seemed  long  to  defy  dissolution 
and  mock  at  time,  pnss  away  like  a  dream  |  and  the  qnes. 
tion  is  not  now  of  the  death  of  a  king,  or  eren  of  the  ceas- 
ing of  one  dynasty  and  the  commencement  of  ano  ther, 
but  the  whole  fabric  of  government  is  insecure,  the  whole 
frame  of  society  is  shaken.  Every  kingdom,  instead  of 
each  being  knit  together  and  dreaded  by  surrounding  states^ 
is  divided  against  itself,  as  if  dissolution  were  the  sure  des» 
tiny  of  them  all.  A  citizen  king,  the  choice  of  the  people, 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  Capets ;  and,  as  if  the  signal 
had  gone  throughout  the  world  quick  as  lightning,  nations, 
instead  of  progressing  slowly  to  regeneration,  start  at  once 
into  life.  And  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  to  the  Tagus, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  Lapland ;  and,  wide 
Europe  being  too  narrow  a  field  for  the  spirit  of  change 
that  now  ranges  simultaneously  through  the  world,  from 
the  new  states  of  South  America,  to  the  hitherto  unchange- 
able China,  skirting  Africa,  and  traversing  Asia,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  globe  on  the  frozen  north,  there  ai*e  signs 
of  change  in  every  country  under  heaven ;  and  none  can  tell 
of  what  kingdom  it  may  be  told  in  the  news  of  to-morrow, 
that  a  revolution  has  been  be^n  and  perfected  in  a  week. 
Every  kingdom  seems  to  wait  for  its  day  of  revolt  or  re- 
vival ;  and  the  only  wonder  now  would  be,  that  any  na- 
tion should  continue  much  longer  what  for  ages  it  has 
been ;  or  that  the  signs  of  the  times  should  not  every  wliere 
alike  be  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  ^ML-^jRev.  A, 
KeitK 

THE  FICTIOK  WRITERS,  OR  MORAL  INSTRUCTORS — 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Let  our  moral  philosophers  (usefully  employed  though 
they  be  in  arranging  and  digesting  the  science,  and  en- 
liglitened  in  modifying,  from  time  to  time,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  its  eternal  principles) — let  our  moral  philosophers 
declare  whether  they  expect  their  digests  and  exi}ositions 
to  be  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  hundred  thousand  families, 
collected,  after  their  daily  avocations,  under  the  spell  of 
the  northern  enchanter;  whether  they  ^vould  look  for 
thumbed  copies  of  their  writings  in  workshops  or  count- 
ing-houses, in  the  saloons  of  palaces,  and  unider  many  a 
pillow  in  boarding  schools.  Our  Universities  may  purify 
morals,  and  extend  their  influence  as  far  as  they  can  ;  their 
importance  in  this  case  runs  a  chance  of  being  overIool;ed ; 
for  Scott  is  the  president  of  a  college  where  nations  may 
be  numbered  for  individuals.  Our  clergy  may  be,  and  do 
alt  that  an  established  clergy  can  be  and  do ;  yet  they  will 
not  effect  so  much  as  the  mighty  lay  preacher  wlio  has 
gone  out  on  the  highways  of  the  world,  with  cheerfulness 
in  his  mien  and  benignity  on  his  brow ;  unconcions,  per. 
haps,  of  the  diniity  of  his  oflBce,  but  as  much  more  power- 
fhl  in  comparison  with  a  stalled  priesthood  as  the  trouba- 
dour of  old— firing  hearts  wherever  he  went,  with  the  love 
of  glory — than  the  vowed  monk.  Our  dissenting  preachers 
may  obtain  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  their  people,  and  em- 
ploy  it  to  good  purpose ;  but  they  cannot  send  their  voices 
east  and  west  to  wake  np  the  echoes  of  the  world.  •  I^t  all 
these  classes  unite  in  a  missionary  scheme,  and  encompass 
the  globe,  and  still  Scott  will  teach  morals  more  effectually 
than  them  all.  They  will  not  find  audiences  at  every  turn 
who  will  take  to  heart  all  they  say,  and  bear  it  in  mind 
for  ever;  and  if  they  attempt  it  now,  they  will  find  that 
Soott  has  been  before  them  every  where.  He  has  preached 
truth,  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  retribution  in  the  spicy 
bowers  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  verandahs  of  Indian  bunga- 
lones,  and  in  the  pfo-fumed  dwellings  of  Persia,  and  among 


groups  of  settlers  at  the  Cape,  and  amidat  tlie  piinwwii^ 
and  savannahs  of  the  western  woild^  and  in  the  ^incynrif 
of  the  Peninfula,  and  among  the  ruins  of  Rdmc^  aiiS  d» 
recesses  of  the  Alps,  and  the  hamlets  of  Fraaee^  md  Ae 
cities  of  Germany,  and  the  palaces  of  Russian  de^pota^  and 
the  homes  of  Polish  patriots.  And  aB  this  In  additlM  la 
what  has  been  done  in  his  native  kingdom,  where  be  Ws 
exalted  the  tastes,  ameliorated  the  tempers,  enrfc^ed  fit 
associations,  and  exercised  the  intellects  of  mflliona.  TUi 
is  alrrndy  done  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  years  ;  a  bmr 
span  in  comparison  with  the  time  that  it  is  to  belidpcd  ear 
language  and  literature  will  last  We  may  aasnmc  the 
influence  of  Scott,  as  we  have  deMrihed  It,  to  be  jtaat  %». 
ginning  its  course  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  noWy  wkaf 
class  of  moral  teachers  ^except  politicians,  wlio  are  not  tae 
ready  to  regard  themselves  in  this  light)  will  Tcntiire  la 
bring  their  influence  into  comparison  with  that  of  this  great 
lay  preacher  ? — Achievements  of  the  Genius  of  Scoii*~» 
Tctii*8  Magojsine  far  January. 

PARTIES. 

The  fact  is,  that  none  but  aristocratic  partlea  ( 
They  are  like  rivers,  that  sweep  in  a  eontinned  < 
more  rapid  and  violent  at  first,  and  more  lai^ge  and  calm 
at  last,  but  increasing  ever,  until  they  reach  the  gfcat 
ocean,  where  they  are  destined  to  dissappear.  Denocratk 
party,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  now  a  huge  lake,  faoa- 
dating  and  overwhelming  the  whole  land ;  whilst  the  neat 
season  it  dries  up,  disappears,  and  leaves  ndt  even  the  traet 
of  its  channel  behind.  Look  through  history.  Toa  will 
see  York  and  Lancaster,  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  spiU  blood, 
and  alternately  monopolize  influence  for  centuries ;  whilst 
the  popular  party  break  forth  but  in  momentary  insurrec- 
tion, queuched  soon  by  the  sword  and  the  scaflbld.  l^fote 
lately  the  Puritans  were  a  popular  party.  They  rose  ia 
1640,  and  were  irresistibly  triumphant;  they  placed  their 
chief  upon  the  Stuart^s  throne.  Yet  in  a  short  twenty 
years  they  were  no  more.  It  is  said,  that  the  wits  and 
poets  of  the  Restoration  put  Puritanism  to  flight  by  the 
arrows  of  their  ridicule ;  bnt  these  were  spent  npon  a  body 
already  extinct.  In  1660,  the  English  people  had  ami  ta 
timr  resignation^  to  use  a  phrase  of  their  neighboara,  and 
Charles  the  Second  trod  do^vn  the  upper  classos,  merely 
because  the  lower  ones  were  indifierent  As  to  Whigs  and 
Tories,  those  were  merely  aristocratic  parties.  A  popular 
one — ^where  is  it  to  be  found  throughout  the  last  century  df 
our  history,  except  in  applauding  Sacheverel,  and  his^ng 
Lord  Bute  ?  In  1790,  iidecd,  our  people  began  to  awaken 
to  political  feeling.  Yet  how  soon  were  they  lightened  or 
lulled.  In  1830  they  awoke  again ;  and  are  still  awake. 
But  how  long  will  they  remain  so  P  Not  till  1835^  that 
I  venture  to  prophesy.  Radicals,  look  to  it ;  and  although 
now  afloat,  look  for  the  time  as  possibly  near,  when  the 
tide  will  ebb,  and  leave  you  on  the  dry  sand. 


AFFECTATION. 


Why|  A£R9etation— why  this  mock  grimace  ? 
Go,  silly  thing,  and  hi<M  that  simpenng  lace  f 
Thy  lisping  prattle  and  thy  mincing  gait. 
All  thy  felse  mimic  fooleries  I  bate ; 
For  thoa  art  FoUy'a  eounterfeiti  aad  she, 
Who  is  right  foohsh,  hath  the  better  plea } 
Natnre'i  lr«a4diot  1  prefer  to  thae  i 

Why  that  soft  languish  ?— why  that  drawling  tone  ? 
Art  sick  ?— art  sleepy  P—Get  thee  hence— begone,! 
I  langh  at  all  these  pretty  baby  tears, 
Thoae  flutteringa,  ftuntingi,  and  unreal  fears. 

Gm  they  deceive  us  ?  ean  such  mummeries  move  ? 
Touch  us  with  pity,  or  inspire  with  love? 
No !— Affectation,  vain  is  oil  thy  art, 
Those  eyes  may  wander  over  every  peirt,^ 
Theyll  never  find  a  passage  to  the  heart  ! 

Rich  A  ED  CuMBtataiiik. 

Kete,^  These  lines  may  be  recommended  to  the  special  ^ 
tention  of  certain  wauld-Se-Jine  Uidif  a  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  ia 
England*  There  is  no  object  in  nature  more  riaiculous  thaa 
an  aflected  vrom&n,-^ excepting  an  aflfected  man, — compared  with 
either,  a  monkey  is  a  most  respectsble  and  venenilde  animal, 
Jigitized  by 
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;    THB  IRISH  BESSY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. 
••  CNil  Bo^ Bdl  and  Mary  Gny, 
Thcgr  ««n  twa  bonnla  laidet.'*— 5^0«c*  BaOad, 

THSflS  names  are  peHectlj  fiuniliar  to  the  inhabitants 
«f  the  CowB  and  nngl^iirhood  of  Omagli,  in  the  county 
Tjrwa/ty  and  are  giren  to  two  loir  mountains,  situate  on 
^ther  side  of  the  splendid  demesne  of  Monntjoy  Forest 
Dminf  a  late  visii  to  that  part  of  the  country,  I  made  it 
my  hnsiness  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  tliese  titles^  gness^ 
ing^  -A^xYfj  that  eome  legend  of  int^^est  might  he  found 
io  be  oonnected  with  them.  The  result  of  my  iuTeatiga- 
tion  1  tliall  now  commit  to  writing,  doubting  not  that  the 
namtive  itself  Independently  of  any  powers  of  the  nar- 
rator, will  be  found  sufficiently  engaging  to  justify  me  in 
the  attempt.  Concerning  the  date  of  the  erents  I  hm 
about  t»  rdate^  I  ha^t  ascertained  nothing  accurately, 
Anther  than  that  they  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
eaaie  of  the  elders  of  the  cBstiict,  as  either  ceeral  with  or 
shortly  preceding  their  early  youth. 

Mary  Gray  and  Bessy  Bell  were  two  maidens,  whose 
bfteditary  leeidettces  were  placed  near  the  foot  of  the  res- 
pective mountains  which  serre  to  iiand  down  their  names 
to  posterity.  The  former  might  have  had  the  precedence 
In  yean  by  two  snmmen  at  the  farthest;  and  while  they 
eqjualled  each  other  in  ftscinations  and  accomplishments  of 
the  iist  order,  yet  these  were  in  each  composed  of  far  di£> 
frtent  lights  and  diadcs,  even  as  their  degrees  in  life  were 
Widely  remored.  Mary's  ancestors  had  long  leased  the 
cooeiderBble  farm  which  her  family  now  held,  and  which 
was  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
IhriTittg  in  the  ndghbonriiood.  Bessy,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  highly  descended,  and  connected  with  many  of  the 
leading  famiiiea  around  her.  Mary*s  disposition  was 
thoughtful,  calm,  and  imaginatire;  Bessyy  again,  was 
playful,  capricious,  and  inconsiderate^  The  one  could  sit 
ha]^y  for  hours,  on  the  summit  of  her  native  hills,  gaz- 
ing on  the  beautiful  scenes  of  V^wn  and  woodland  beneath 
her,  and,  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the  rirer  of  the  Tallcy, 
coufure  up  a  worhl  of  a  thousand  dreams  around  her,  and 
trace  in  admiration  the  fhir  handywork  of  natmrcb  The 
•ther,  yielding  to  erery  passing  impulse,  foarless  of  care, 
and  open  to  enjoyment,  was  apparently  intended  to  figure 
only  in  the  more  sunny  passages  of  existence,  and  was  her. 
<rlf  a  potent  mistress  of  the  qwlls  of  gaiety.  Mary's 
flS«re  was  tall,  perfect,  and  commanding,  and  though  her 
tight  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  tresses,  seoned  the  very  em- 
Mems  of  all  that  was  tranquil,  yet  erery  fine  feature  was 
robed  in  inexpressible  dignity,  during  her  moments  of  ex- 
citement or  enthusiasm.  It  was  impossible,  on  the  other 
bam),  to  withstand  the  laughing  glances  of  Bessy's  spark- 
Ung*  eyes,  set  off  as  they  were  by  a  profusion  of  raren 
ringlets  that  clustered  down  her  dimpled  cheeks,  while  her 
afanost  fairy  form  ^ras  cast  in  the  finest  mould  of  feminine 
loreiincss. 

Such  were  the  two  fiiir  creatures  whose  histories  I  am 
ebout  to  relate,  when  the  one  had  reached  her  twentieth, 
sad  the  other  her  eighteenth  year ;  and  by  what  link  those 
liistorics  came  to  be  united,  it  will  be  now  necessary  to  ez« 
plshL 

The  reader  has  already,  perhaps,  fUt  surprise,  that  the 
qnalitiea  and  attractions  I  haTc  ascribed  to  Mary  should  be 
ftmoA  in  a  fiinnw's  dai^ter,  in  a  <<  maiden  of  low  ^egtt^J* 
My  inlbrmation,  however,  accounted  readily  for  the  foct. 
Her  family,  as  1  liave  hinted,  had  long  enjoyed  an  unusual, 
and  an  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  in  consequence 
of  lingular  industry  and  persererance  on  their  part— rir- 
ties  which  seldom  go  without  their  reward — ^were  conver- 
not  with  few  of  the  distresses  that  annoyed  and  agitated 
tlieir  less^gifted  neighbours.  Her  father,  though  in  other 
tqMCts  a  prudent  and  modertite  man,  seems  to  have  indulg- 
«d  in  overweeiiingly-ambitious  views  for  his  daughter's 
^eHkm  Her  birth  had  been  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  an 
^ffiwtlonate  wife,  and  he  appeared  thenceforth  to  have 
.  t^mtred  all  his  warmer  feelings  in  her,  whose  uncommon 
^uty,  and  eaidier  ihdications  of  a  superiority  of  mind, 


accounted,  even  in  childhoodjfor  all  his  fond  partiality. 
Thus  he  was  oflen  heard  to  boast,  that  **  his  Mary  should 
be  a»  fine  a  lady  as  the  best  of  them  ;"  and  with  this  view 
he  bad  intrusted  her,  when  but  eight  years  old,  to  the  care 
of  the  most  fashionable  schoolmistress  of  the  metropolis^ 
desiring  her  to  take  charge  of  her  until  she  was  as  accomplish- 
ed as  unsparing  expenditure  could  make  her.  Mary  was 
accordingly  thrown  at  once  among  associates  all  higher 
than  herself  in  station  and  prospects  of  lifo ;  and,  save 
when  the  honest  fhrmer  paid  his  regular  half-yearly  visit, 
she  never  even  saw,  for  a  number  of  years,  any  that  moved 
within  her  own  natural  sphere. 

But  while  her  companions,  as  I  have  said,  had  the  su- 
periority in  point  of  rank,  she  found  few  to  rival  her  in 
innate  elegance,  in  graces  of  person,  and  in  thirst  for  im- 
provement ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ar- 
rival of  her  unfashionable  relative  never  fhiled  to  excite 
a  momentary  titter  among  her  playmates,  yet  it  was  speedi- 
ly checked  by  the  recollection  of  .her  own  unassuming 
merit  and  extraordinary  good  nature,  which  had  won,  fh>m 
the  first,  the  affections  of  each  individual  of  the  little  com- 
munity. 

One  of  these,  and  inferior  only  to  Mary  in  acquirements, 
was  the  second  heroine  of  my  tale;  and,  strange  to  say, 
although  as  different  in  tastes  as  I  have  descrilied  them, 
they  soon  formed  for  each  other  a  fond  and  faithful  attach- 
ment  They  had  been  bom  and  nursed  amid  the  same 
scenes^  and  it  was  Mary's  greatest  delight,  during  her  long 
exile  from  the  midst  of  them,  to  freshen  her  recollections 
and  multiply  her  inquiries  from  her  very  willing  and  hap- 
pier friend,  who  twice,  atieast,  each  year,  could  draw  her 
information  from  experience.  They  were  the  joint  idola 
of  the  school,  but  so  far  were  they  either  from  envying 
the  other's  popularity,  that  they  would  sit  conversing  to- 
gether in  some  quiet  comer  on  the  occasion  of  many  a  pas- 
time, when  there  was  the  loudest  ciy  for  their  aid  and 
countenance  of  the  general  sports.  Thus  did  each  delight 
in  the  other's  society,  the  very  opposition  of  their  charac- 
ters enhancing  perhaps  the  charms  of  intimacy.  When 
Mary  sung  a  pensive  melody,  Bessy  would  reply  to  it  in 
some  merry  little  native  air :  when  Mary's  imagination  was 
attracted  by  the  sombre  and  melancholy,  Bessy  would  dis- 
cover each  lighter  sentiment,  as  if  by  magic,  in  their  com- 
mon studies. 

Years  flitted  by,  strengthening  their  attachment  as  they 
passed,  and  Mary  was  at  lei^:th  delighted  by  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  her  fother  on  his  last  expedition  home- 
ward.  Bessy  was  to  remain  one  year  longer  at  the 
academy,  and  the  friends  parted  with  mutal  protestationa 
of  regard,  and  threats  of  almost  daily  corresp<mdence, 
which  they  afterwards  put  into  very  accurate  execution,  to 
the  great  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  farmer,  who  was  grati- 
fied  by  the  connexion  and  intercourse  in  which  his  daugh- 
ter had  engaged.  Not  so  with  Mr.  BelL  Naturally  haugh- 
ty and  disUnt,  he  listened  with  little  satisfaction  to  Bessy's 
account  of  her  great  intimacy  with  one  so  much  her  In- 
fierior  in  rank,  although  accompanied  by  the  most  glowing 
and  enthusiastic  praise ;  and  when  at  length  the  period  of 
her  departure  fh>m  school  arrived,  and  she  was  to  appear  as 
his  daughter  in  society,  he  sternly  interdicted  all  future  in- 
tercourse  between  them.  Need  I  tell  of  the  supplications^ 
of  the  tears  that  attended  so  cruel  a  disappointment  He 
was  resolute  in  his  severity,  and  Bessy  rode  over  to  make 
the  terrible  disclosure,  and  wept  for  the  last  time  on 
the  bosom  of  her  devoted  and  disconsolate  friend.  It  • 
was,  indeed,  a  trying  scene — they  parted  in  the  deepest 
aflliction. 

When  poor  Mary  was  left  alone,  she  had  time  to  esti- 
mate  f^Uy  the  overpowering  loss  she  had  sustained.  Even 
before  this  sad  occasion,  indeed  immediately  on  her  arrival, 
fh>m  school,  she  had  perceived,  and  almost  regretted,  the 
deep  mistake  her  father  had  committed  in  giving  her  an 
education  so  completely  disproportioiied  to  her  rank — an 
education,  which,  if  it  added  refinements,  yet  increased  her 
wants,  and  unfitted  her  to  take  any  interest  in  the  pursuits 
or  pleasures  of  her  natural  associates  and  protectoi-s,  x\hil« 
the  fetal  barrier  of  her  birth  eeemcd  irrevocably  to  forbid 
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the  tcquiflition  of  that  placfe  in  a  higher  drcle^  to  which 
.she  was  hoth  entitled  by  her  accomplishments,  and  which 
ihe  conid  have  filled  with  dignity.  Her  relations,  indeed^ 
had  greeted  her  return  with  every  demonstration  of  pride 
and  affection,  while  her  fother  doated  on  her  with  the  most 
kitenie,  nay,  painful  fondness ;  yet  both  they  and  he  ap- 
proached her  with  an  involuntary  betrayal  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  inferiority,  that,  to  her  delicate  sensibility, 
almost  destroyed  the  Atisfaction  which  should  naturally 
be  afforded  her  from  the  kind  interest  of  kinsfolk,  and 
the  warmth  of  ft  fiith^s  love.  Viewing  her  circiunsUnces, 
therefore,  with  discreet  and  unbiassed  penetratioo,  she 
would  have  regretted,  I  say,  her  advendtious  elevation 
above  her  ftllows,  had  she  not  hitherto  enjoyed  a  solace  for 
all  distresses  in  her  *^  sweet  communion**  with  her  beloved 
Bessy,  and  felt  how  deep  should  be  her  gratitude  for  being 
■o  strangely  enabled  to  preserve  an  equality  and  eiyoy  an 
interchange  of  feeling  and  affection  with  so  much  merit  and 
elegance. 

Can  any  wonder,  then,  that  this  disappointment  preyed 
heavily  on  her  tender  disposition  ;  that  she  gave  herself  up 
for  a  time  to  a  deep  and  wearing  melancholy,  and  fiEincied 
that  she  was  now  left  almost  alone  in  the  world.  It  was 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  that  the  unexpected  shock 
oame  upon  her,  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to  stun  all 
her  faculties;  and  the  spring  had  softened  into  summer, 
ere  her  mind  regained  ought  of  its  natural  elasticity*  The 
lionest  Airmer  felt  deeply  affected,  and,  unable  as  he  was  to 
appreciate  her  sentimenu  duly,  still  endeavoured  to  sooth 
her  too  visible  sorrow  Avith  unavailing  fondness.  Fearful 
of  giving  offence,  by  letting  him  see  the  inefficiency  of  his 
sympathies,  she  sought  rather  to  retire  into  solitude ;  and, 
as  the  season  advanced,  she  wandered  up  the  mountain 
almost  daily  to  some  shady  spot,  and  soon  forgetting  the 
subject  of  the  book  before  her,  was  lost  for  hours  together 
in  her  own  bitter  and  crowding  thoughti^  until  the  evei^ 
ing*s  chill,  or  the  gathering  gloom,  reminded  her  that  it 
was  ^me  to  return. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August,  that  Fre- 
derick Montgomery  also  climbed  that  mountain,  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  sportsman  on  the  first  day  of  the  grouse- 
shooting  fbi*  the  season.  As  he  descended  again,  it  was 
with  no  slight  astonishment  that  he  perceived,  at  a  little 
distance^  Mary  Gray,  as  it  were  some  fair  spirit  of  the 
heights,  moving  slowly  and  musingly  downward  towards 
her  ffither*s  cottage.  It  was  the  thought  of  a  moment  to 
follow  cautiously  and  trace  her  steps ;  and  at  length  his 
inquiries  from  a  labourer  in  the  adjoining  field,  convinced 
him  that  he  had  discovered  her  residence.  Accordingly  he 
resolved  to  return  the  next  day  to  the  same  ground  for  sport, 
trusting  to  his  ingenuity  to  invent  some  pretext  for  gaining 
admission  at  Farmer  Gray*s. 

Frederick  Montgomery  was  a  stranger  in  Ireland,  and 
had  come  down  to  the  neighbourhood  to  pay,  as  he  had  at 
first  intended,  but  a  short  visit  to  a  newly.married  friend — 
himself  a  late  settler.  Although  naturally  of  a  frank  and 
manly  disposition,  yet  the  dissipation  of  an  Oxford  life,  and 
a  subsequent  unlimited  ei^oyment  of  the  pleasures  oi  the 
Continent  during  two  years,  now  found  him  nearly  as  heart* 
less  as  he  was  gay.  Early  the  master  of  an  independent 
fortune,  and  gifted  with  ready  and  showy  talents,  he  had 
arrived  at  perfect  self-confidence  from  his  intercourse  wi  th  the 
world,  and  was  possessed  of  an  address  as  insinuating  as 
,  his  person  was  striking  and  handsome.  It  was  no  wonder 
then  that  he  boasted  of  some  success  with  woman,  who 
had  been  long  his  favourite  study,  as  her  favours  were  his 
darling  pursuit,  and  that  he  now  flattered  himself  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sex,  and  believed  that  he  w^ 
accomplished  in  its  passions  and  whims,  its  oddities  and 
'caprtee,  and  every  access  to  its  softer  feelings. 

Such  was  the  person  who  stopped,  at  Farmer  Gray*8  on 
the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  re- 
medying some  accidental  disorder  of  his  gun.  While  a  sei^> 
rant  was  heating  water  for  that  purpose,  perhaps  it  was 
through  some  momentary  feeling  of  vanity,  that  her  father 
requested  him  to  step  into  Mary*8  little  drawing-room ;  al- 
though th4  funUtttTB  was  plain  and  vnpretcnding^  yet  it 


display^  an  air  of  unstudied  elegance,  that  had  the  ] 
for  an  insunt  to  change  Montgomery's  deUgbt  into  i 
ishment.  Work-boxes,  a  writing  desk,  music  and  drawings 
occupied  their  various  positions  thnnigh  the  apartment ; 
a  piano-forte  lay  open,  while  one  or.  two  feminiao  oisa^ 
ments  had  been  left  in  progress  on  the  table.  Booka  of 
belles-lettres,  instruction,  and  devotion,  were  arrasfad  in 
spider-shelves  around  the  walls,  and  a  splendid  portrsot  of 
their  beautiful  possessor  hung  over  the  manteUpiece^  Evary 
thing  jeeemed  to  acknowledge  the  govemaofie  of  a  taatafal 
mistress  though  all  the  occupations  whoae  tokana  ware 
thus  visible,  had  been  neglected  for  months  previoua  to  tlia 
time  of  which  we  speak. 

Soon  masterii^^  his  surprise^  Montgomery,  with  ad^iir- 
able  tact,  displayed  his  pleasure  only  so  as  to  flatter  the 
vanity,  without  exciting  the  suspicions,  of  the  fiunner  ;  and 
having  discovered  she  had  gone  abroad  for  soma  tim%  he 
contrived  to  carry  on  so  snccessfully  his  insi^^oos  attacks 
upon  the  gratified  fiither,  thai»  wen  by  the  coortesy  and 
bearing  of  his  guest,  and  believing  liis  daughter  also  miglit 
be  pleased  at  the  society  of  one  who  was  evidently  so  iully 
acoompliahed,  he  invited  hun  to  return  to  his  honie  tkat 
evening  on  his  way  homeward* 

Need  I.  teU  the  rest?  His  visiu  were  daily  repsaled 
while  his  stay  with  his  friend  was  further  protia^ed,  and 
each  morning  he  started  foir  the  mountain  with  his  gnn  asid 
dogs,  long  after  there  had  ceased  to  remain  a  single'  ftather 
for  his  bag.  He  was  a  favourite  alike  with  fother  and 
daughter,  the  one  he  continued  to  manage  as  artlnlly  as 
at  their  first  meeting — ^the  other  could  not  but  be  taken 
with  a  person  who  possessed  so  many  attractions,  taate, 
talents,  and  mutiplied,  though  showy  and  superflcial,  read- 
ing— ^who  was  ready  to  join  in  all  her  studies  and  anusae- 
ments — ^who  took  such  interest  in  every  trifle  that  engaged 
her,  and  carried  off  all  with  those  delicate  and  obeeqnioae 
attentions,  which,  while  they  foiled  not  to  flatter  and  da- 
light,  could  never  for  a  moment  appear  obtrusive  or  alam- 
ing.  They  read,  they  sung,  they  walked  and  conTeiaed 
together ;  Mai7*s  disappointment  at  the  loes  of  her  iriend 
was  soothed,  as  her  place  was  snpplied ;  nor  was  sha  for  a 
long  time  aware  of  the  potent  poison  she  was  imbibing. 
And,  strange  to  siy,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
flrst  intentions  were  of  the  basesi  and  most  infameos  ovder, 
as  his  letters  to  a  friend,  of  that  date,  attonpted  not  efen 
to  disguise,  yet  the  same  testimony  at  a  latter  period  declar- 
ed him  to  be  caught,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  snare,  and  oon- 
pletely  disaimed  of  his  terrible  purposes,  by  the  gentle 
nature  and  glowing  virtues  of  the  fair  being  they  wen  in- 
tended to  assalL 

Time  rolled  on,  and  at  length  he  ventured  to  speak  ofien- 
ly  of  love  and  wedlock,  and  met  with  a  reception,  iiom 
both  father  and  daughter,  as  flattering  as  his  pride  could 
desire.  He  was  the  first  of  his  sex  whom  Mary  had  ever 
known,  and  in  truth  he  was  a  favourable  qtecunen,  and  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  if  the  farmer  had  not 
been  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  brilliant  alliance. 
Such  was  the  promise  of  happiness  which  enlivened  the 
little  party  at  the  cottage ;  when  one  noon,  in  the  dcoline 
of  the  season,  this  young  and  interesting  pair  strolled  on 
as  they  conversed  of  their  projects  for  into  the  enchanting 

scenery  of  Moun^oy  Forest 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  the  details  of  that  fotal  day  nothing  further  was 
known,,  than  that  Mary  returned  alonc^  and  late  in  the 
evening,  in  a  state  bordering  en  frenzy,  and  never  recover- 
ed from  the  shock  she  had  sustained,  or  regained  the  peace 
she  had  sacrificed.  Happily  indeed  for  himself,  ker  fitthcr 
was  then  absent,  and  for  several  days  aAerwards,  and  came 
home  to  suspect  no  more  from  the  change  in  his  dangl^ 
ter*s  spirits,  which  all  her  efforts  could  not  conceal,  than  a 
mere  lover's  quarrel,  often  but  the  enhancement  of  lovsn* 
happiness. 

Meanwhile,  Montgomery  appeared  early  the  following 
morning  at  the  cottage^  and  from  that  moment  oontiuuaUy 
besieged  the  door,  begging,  supplicating^  even  fiercely  dcp 
manding  to  be  admitted,  and  in  vain.  A  thousand  billet- 
donxy  addressed  ^  Mary,  he  entrusted  to  her  faithlU  at* 
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t»TiJHin»  nl^  tsMpI  tkt  lint,  were  Immediately  retvnied 
vntopetifid.  He,  too,  seemed  to  hare  become  a  maniac — ^his 
^Lmmm-  ant  flgiirewere  dieordBrtd,  hie  words  neh  ind  vloleiit, 
mod.  bia  i^aioe  Imane  aad  hrokeii. 

Tbe  fiurmer*s  anrlval,  bowerer,  acted  like  a  diaim  ;  he 
■CBiad  to  have  awaked  ftom  a  dream,  and  ^ned  6ytr  his 
Jteliaga  m  soddcB  alid  powerikl  a  mastery,  thvt  tfte  poor 
mif  purling  man  was  oooftrmed  In  the  opinimi  I  hare 
mentloswd,  attd  pitying  hi*  distress,  engaged  to  intercede 
ti»r  him  wf tli  Ms  daisgfater.  ¥rho  wftl  not  pause  to  pity 
liim  in  the  f«Ulmen(  #f  such  a  task  ?  Whose  heart  will 
ed  %r  the  pomr  victim  whpm  he  solicited  t  He 
)  back  at  length,  bewildered  and  displeased  at  her  perti- 
nacity,  while  she  stSll  resMdned  resolate  in  declining  to  ad- 
tmH  ManCgMBery  in  defiaaoe  of  all  importunities. 

At  length, -exhausted  and  dospairing  of  iucGe8B,r  the  latter 
abamted  himself  wiraliy  from  the  oottagf^  though  he  long 
oomthHwd  to  bowr  about  at  spme  distance,  under  the  vain 
eicpeetatlon  of  accidentia  crassing  her  path.  The  friend  at 
whoae  house  he  was  a  visiter,  and  to  whom  he  betrayed  no 
•deaipe  to  m^^^^  though  his  originaHy-intended  limits  were 
BOW  more  thon  trebled,  coufd  not  but  observe  his  ibrlom 
•  and  dispirited  state  of  mind,  which,  indeed,  it  needed  hut  a 
glance  at  bis  haggard  cheek  and  sunken  eye,  to  ascertain. 
Too  delicate  to  pmbe  a  wound  which  appcmd  so  deep  and 
irritable,  he  resorted  rather  to*  every  kind  artifice  and  de> 
Mgn,  which  might  have  the  effect  Cft  reviving  and  awaken- 
ing hi™  from  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  his  every 
focuhy  had  fallen.    Among  the  rest,  he  invited  company 
-  to  his  Itouse,  and  courted  the  society  of  all  the  neighbour. 
ing  gentry,  to  whoee  advances,  as  a  stranger,  he  had  been 
until  now,  considered  unaccountably  distant ;  and  it  was 
In  the  round  of  gaiety  that  ensued,  that  Montgomery  met, 
.  fbr  the  first  time,  the  former  friend  of  hte  Mary,  who  seemed, 
as  ft  were,  the  very  soul  and  arbitress  of  all  that  was  mirth. 
ful  and  happy.    Worn  and  lethargic  as  he  was,  he  could 

•  not  help  bring  attracted  by  such  a  brilliant  display  of  charms ; 
and  hit  anxtons  friend  was  soon  delighted  to  remark,  that 
in  her  society  he  appeared  to  shake  off  much  of  the  torpor 
wliich  had  so  long  preyed  •n  him,  as  the  opportunities  of 
meeting  her  seemed  to  multiply  with  an  akaost  fiited  ac- 
enracy. 

Surprising  and  inconristent,  with  that  morbid  and  pain- 
fol  state  of  feelings  I  have  described,  as  the  next  passage  of 
his  history  would  appear,  let  no  man,  I  wouM  say,  pre- 
sume to  decide  on  die  hidden  motives,  the  tuner  woricings 
of  a  fHlow-ereature^  however  open  his  external  conduct  to 
censure  or  did&e.  For  myself,  I  would  fain  see  the  sunny 
side  of  each  fleeting  picture,  and  I  am  satisfied,  with  re- 
gard to  Montgomery,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  in- 
timacy  with  Mary,  he  had  been  perfectly  honourable  in  his 
Intentions,  whatever  mysterious  fhtality  seemed  to  have 
hung  over  its  issue  ;  that  his  grief  and  melancholy,  when 
that  intimacy  was  broken  off,  were  equally  unaffiScted ;  and 
tiiat  it  was  not  owing  to  heartless  indifference^  but  to  n|u 

•  tural  fickleness  and  instability,  and  to  the  ardent  spirits 
and  warm  constitution  of  his  youth,  that  he  soon  was  seen 
to  be  inspired  with  e<tual  devotion  to  another,  and  as  fkir 
an  ob)ect> 

As  fbr  Bessy,  fhe  too  had  recovered  from  the  Aock  her 
fKehdship  had  sustained,  although  the  latter  frding  remain, 
ed  stili  undiminished ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  the 
number  and  power  of  the  fiwdnations  which  now  newly 
beset  her.  In  a  word,  Montgomery  was  formed  to  be  the 
hvM  of  two  gentle  creatures,  with  respect  to  whom,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  their  personal  charms,  their  intellectual  at* 
tractions,  the  innocence  in  which  he  fiound  them,  or  their 
miaitemble  attachment  to  each  other ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  which  would  be  the  otject  of  the  greater  interest 
and  admiratiom 

Yes,  is  it  not,  afrer  all,  neariy  ^credible  when  we  recur 
to  the  circnmetaaoes  of  this  UtUe  tale  from  the  commence* 
meat,  that  in  the  course  of  fbur  aumths  from  the  hour  when 
he  parted  with  Mary,  her  recollection  was  now  almost 
VUbced,  at  least  ftwn  the  seat  of  his  deeper  emotions,  and  he 
ibund  himself  day  after  day  engaged  in  attentions  as  ami* 
4n<mt  ta  ftnother^  u  he  h«4  io  lately  practised  with  itn* 


wearlfd  seal  towards  her  ?  Nor  was  Bessy  ^ong  insensible  of 
his  addresses,  and,  thongh  her  playfuLand  Innocent  coquetry- 
left  him  fdhr  a  considerable  period  in  ^oubt  as  to  the  state  of 
her  feelings  towards  him  ;  yet,  this  very  coquetry  seemedt 
destined  to  produce  a  result  frtal  to  herself,  as  it  roused  him 
the  more  effectually  from  the  languor  which  had  oppressecK 
him,  awoke  in  him  an  interest  and  excitement,  and  elicite<S 
numl)erless  fascinations  which  might  have  i-emained  un.* 
noticed  had  her  manners  been  more  distant  and  formal  on. 
the  one  hand,  or  had  she  seemed  on  the  other,  more  easy 
and  open  to  conquest.  As  it  was,  each  soon  received  a  sen« 
sible  impressmn  fiom  the  other*s  attractions,  and  looked  for- 
ward ivith  delight  from  day  to  day  to  the  renewal  of  their 
Intercourse.  Montgomery,  with  hia  usual  tact,  won  the- 
good-win  even  of  the  cold  Mr.  Bell,  and  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a*  constant  visiter  at  his  house.  His  daughter  wa» 
seldom  absent ;  and,  as  before,  with  her  early  friend,  thrir 
recreations  and  pursuits  became  the  same,  and  as  he  walked 
or  rode  by  her  side,  with  admirable  versatility  of  talent  he 
acconunodated  his  thoughts  and  filings  to  hers,  and  waa 
now  as  light  and  gay  in  his  topics  of  conversation  with 
B%8By,  as  he  had  been  grave  and  speculative  with  Mary. 

At  length,  a  lawsuit  in  which  he  was  engaged,  demanded 
his  presence  In  England  uithin  the  course  of  a  few  days,, 
and  he  determined,  though  with  considei-able  compunction^ 
to  sound  Mim  Bell*s  feelings,  aik.,  should  he  find  them 
propitious,  to  make  an  immadiate  declaration  of  his  own. 
This  important  step  he  reserved  fvr  his  last  day  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  BKiming  previous  engaged  to  accom^ 
pany  the  fair  object  of  his  now-undivided  passion  in  her 
usual  ride. 

For  the  first  time,  and  he  now  remarked  it  with  deep- 
uneasiness,  she  led  the  way  toward  farmer  Gray*is  cottage. 
Of  her  former  intimacy  with  his  daughter,  Montgomery,^ 
by  some  strange  chance,  had  never  heard.  Each  of  them 
periiaps,  had  thought  of  it  as  a  painfUl  subject,  and  one,  too- 
sacred,  it  might  be,  to  be  intruded  on  a  stranger^s  attention.. 
But  the  reaction  of  restrained  feeling  is  often  more  lively 
than  iu  original  force,  and  on  this  occasion  as  the  pretty 
firm-house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  came  suddenly  in 
view,  Bessy  was  as  instantaneously  overcome,  and  burstiujp 
into  tears,  <<  There,*'  she  exdaimed,  «  even  there  lives  one 
who  is  dearest  to  me  on  earth  1** 

What  ?  Mary  ?  stammered  Montgomery^  and,  but  that 
his  companion  .was  herself  so  tot^ched  at  that  bitter  mo> 
ment,  his  guilty  confusion  could  never  have  passed  un> 
observed.  Little  did  either  imagine  that  the  pitiable  sub- 
ject of  the  thoughts  of  each,  was  at  that  uA»  faisUnt  gazing: 
from  a  shrubb^  on  the  road  side,  and,  after  a  long  wild 
stare,  reeled  and  fell  to  the  ground  1 

They  had  paused  fbr  some  time  involuntarily,  Bessy 
yielding  to  pathetic  and  sad  remembranca%  while  Montgo* 
mery^s  heart  was  nearly  rent  asund^  by  a  thousand  mad-^ 
doling  and  conflicting  emotions ;  at  kagtb  they,  each  aa 
involuntarily,  turned  their  horses*  heads^  and  pursued  their 
way  homeward  in  melancholy  and  ill-omened  silence.  He 
was  engaged  for  the  same  evening  to  mc^t  a  large  party  at 
Mr.  Beirs,  and  it  was  not  until  they  sat  togetiier  at  dmner 
that  almost  a  syllable  was  interchanged  between  them  ^ 
even  then  it  cost  an  effort  on  both  aides.  The  company  ob- 
served it,  and  rallied  each  on  their  depression,  and  Bessy  waa 
ere  long  again  the  centre  and  attraction  of  all  cheerfulness. 
Montgomery  still  maintained  a  gloomy  ucit«nMty,fet  which 
the  frightful  convulsions  of  his  mind  that  morning  but  too 
truly  accounted.  Bessy  herself  was  surprised^  when  It  no 
longer  seemed  to  originate  in  compliment  to  her  own  leelings  ;. 
but  still  following  the  bent  of  a  fond  woman*s  cradvlity, 
she  gave  it  the  flattering  interpretation  of  extreme  regret  at 
his  early  intended  absence. 

The  ladies  had  long  retired,  and  Montgomery  had  fartl 
fied  himself  with  deep  and  long  potations,  ere  he  found  it  por* 
sible  to  gain  even  an  artificial  excitement.  Under  each  !»• 
fluence,  he  at  length  appeared  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
hastening  again  to  Be88y*s  side,  he  lavished  on  her,  to  an  ex.* 
travagent  excess,  all  the  flattery  and  compliment  ef  which 
he  was  so  finished  a  master.  He  led  her  to  the  piano-ibrte» 
hitng  oter  her  chair,  mingled  hia  maalv  noioe  with  her  own. 
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sw«et  thrilling  notes,  and  during  each  pauae  whispered  in 
her  ear  his  fixed  and  unalterable  devotion. 

They  were,  after  some  time,  induced  hj  the  delighted 
audience,  to  attempt  a  celebrated  duet,  tlie  most  difficult 
they  had  yet  performed,  and  peculiarly  expressire  of  tender 
and  impassioned  sentiments.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this, 
and  when  Montgomery  was  taking  his  part  with  exquisite 
taste  and  masterly  slcill,  that  a  servant  slipped  into  his 
hand  a  note  which  had  been  just  deliTeied  to  him.  He  held 
it  with  tkti  air  of  ouc  totally  abstracted  in  his  occupation 
until  it  was  Bessy's  turn  to  respond,  as  she  did  with  power 
equal  to  his  own  :  then  he  ventured  to  snatch  one  hasty 
glance  at  its  superscription.  It  seemed  to  contain  a  deadly 
spell— his  Tery  reason  appeared  to  fiiil  hinv--be  staggered 
to  the  door,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  and  seizing 
his  hat,  and  seeming  to  fly  from  their  attentions,  rushed 
with  the  speed  of  madness  to  the  stable-yard,  mounted  his 
•addled  horse,  and  galloped  furiously  away. 

Can  it  be  doubted  from  whom  that  communication  came  ? 
The  beautiful  characters  were  but  too  well  known  to  him, 
and  the  words,  which  he  himself  read  not  till  the  next  dawn, 
were  the  following : — "  Unhappy  man  1  as  thou  wouldst 
yet  hope  for  mercy  for  aU  thy  aocumuUted  guilt,  ensnare 
not  by  thy  wiles  another  victim,  in  addition  to  the  lost 

I     rk-i.  1.  MAET. 

I-  Often  after  that  night,  did  Montgomery  curs^  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  animal  which  carped  him,  that  he  dashed  him 
not  to  atoms  on  the  rough  roads  which  he  passed.  On,  on 
he  rode,  pnshing  him  at  the  height  of  his  speed,  nor  pulled 
a  rein  till  he  arrived  at  Farmer  Gray's  cottage.  Itwas  already 
an  hour  past  midnight,  when  he  paused,  scarce  knowing 
where  he  was,  and  having  come  so  fiir  without  fixed  pur- 
pose or  mtcnt.  Ail  around  was  calm  and  quiet,  in  awful 
contrast  to  the  tumult  that  rftged  within  him.  The  former 
and  his  household  had  long  retired  to  rest ;  yet  there  was 
one  sleepless  being  within  that  heard  the  horse,  and  guessed 
at  Its  nder.  It  was  a  moment  of  fearftU  excitement,  and 
having  almost  mechanically  led  the  reeking  animal  to  a 
siaU,  he  struck  hb  hand  against  hU  forehead,  and  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  composure  which  he  appeared  to  have 
J!l  /^  ^^  ,!»»»*  h«  «oon  fonnd  was,  atThe  moment, 
hopeless  ;  and  fearfiU  of  himael^  frantic  and  distracted  as 
Ia^^'  ^fi^^^<^  to  await  the  morning  ere  he  sought 
admission  at  the  cottage.  He  wandered  round  the  environs 
wL»K '■/?'  '^^  ■»  ^^  ^'^^^  "P^*  "^»«^  to  his  eye 
^^r.L  1  .*^.**'  moonlight,  which  he  had  trod  so  oftin 
wiin  the  lost,  the  loving  Mary,  he  imprecated  the  deepest 

iS-i^''"r^*«  ""^  *»^^  ^^^'  A^  ^i^^  t>»«  night 
^^?^!f  "^^  ~'»*»  ^^  W«  thoughts,  the  moon  disap- 
S1^hS°?k  *^«  »>«vens,  the  storm  rose  apace,  the  rain 
h^r^^i.  ^^  drifting,  and  violent.  Involuntarily  he 
moment^  th**  and  bosom  to  its  assaults,  and  felt,  for  the 
reason  o  *  *"*  ^^^  ^""^  freniy.  But  in  iu  place  came 
aWakMiM*^  °^"  ^°*  *"**  **^*»  "**  ^^  ^*  ^«  ^d  but 
beinmTr  ^  *  ^^^"''  ■^"**  **^  ^^  misery.  The  lightning 
ffrev  fflim  ^^^  *"^  *•  ***  tn^n^itory  brightness  aided  the 
aimott  fn  ™*™V  ®^  morning,  he  traced  the  expressions  of  the 
sDMmod  "^"^"^  "°*^  ^^^y  dckness  came  over  him^-a 
stable?*^  ■>»»dder— a  gravelike  chilU-and,  staggering  to 
.trow  ^'»  ^*  "nnk  senseless  beneath  his  steed  upon  tl 


straw. 
The 


a 
upon  the 


out  w  ^""•''  ^^  *«  nsnaX,  the  fint  astir,  and  ou  going 
entere"  •"'P*'**^  to  see  that  door  but  half.closed.  He 
withi^  ^***i*y>  and  was  hont>r.smltten  at  the  spectacle 
cruel""  '^^^^'^  ^y  Montgomery,  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  a 
^^  and  vtolent  death,  his  throat  and  breast  stiU  bare,  his 
dish  ^^'^^''^  ^^  hands  deoched,  and  his  hair  damp  and 
^^    evelled.    On  closer  examination,  the  farmer  was  rejoiced 

^discover  that  lifii  yet  remained  :  and  being  somewhat 

Ued  in  surgery^  a  power  which  his  retired  situation  often 

^led  into  practice— he  bore  bis  patient  to  the  cottage,  and 

"•ving  hied  him  liieely,  used  every  means  to  recal  the  exist- 

luse  which  seemed  so  ftst  ebbing.  Nor  were  they  ion, 
without  eflbct ;  and  whilst  he  b<mt  over  him,  anxiously 
watching  their  progress,  and  having  administered  a  gentle 
•plate,  Uid  him  in  his  own  bed,  and  sat  him  dou-n  by  the 
^«)  he  gave  up  his  mind  to  imromerabk  conjectures  upon 


the  cause  which  might  have  redncsd  Montgomery  to  socli  • 
fsarfiil  situation. 

His  horse  might  have  takoi  fHgfat^  and  fled  to  a  hanat 
once  so  familiar.  He  might  h»ve  been  attacked  by  mfBaaiy 
with  whom  the  forest  was  said  oceasloBaUy  to  abovBdy  and 
fled  for  protection  to  hie  houae^  whilst  the  viokaos  «f  tbssr 
assaults,  or  tiie  exhaustion  of  fttignc^  wonbl  aerannt  lor  hia 
baring  been  found  insensible.  Tbsse^  and  a  thooaand  such 
accidents,  his  imaginatioa  speedily  suggested ;  but  they 
were  soon  discarded  tuecessively,  and  as  it  were  by  inatinct ; 
his  fean  settled  flnally  on  the  troth  that  all  he  saw  was 
connected,  though  he  gucsed  not  how,  with  the  intssiests  of 
his  beloved  daughter. 

Instantly  he  sought  her  chamber.  She  heard,  with  little 
surprise,  that  Montgomery  was  in  the  .house ;  bat  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  his  pitiable  condition.  She  accom- 
panied her  fatiier  to  his  bedside,  and  along  with  him  watched 
over  the  wretched  being  it  oonuined,  wUh  a  deep  intensity 
of  emotion,  until  a  long-drawn  sigh  and  riolent  contortion 
at  length  betokened  his  reviving  sense,  and  then,  in  bitter- 
ness and  misery,  she  glided  back  to  her  own  apartment. 
The  farmer,  in  the  meantime,' had  reanmed  his  painful  re- 
verie. During  the  last  three  months  he  had  laboored  un- 
der continual  anxiety  and  doubt,  concerning  the  loven*  un- 
accountable separation,  and  had  latterly  yielded  to  dark 
suspicions  as  to  the  purity  of  Montgomery's  intentions, 
whose  unworthiness  he  believed  his  daughter  might  have 
earlier  detected,  and  acted  accordingly.  Even  his  present 
compassion  could  not  prevent  their  growing  form ;  and  it 
is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  at  length  the  pa« 
tient  opened  his  eyes,  and  rolled  them  wildly  round  ere  be 
could  recollect  and  account  for  his  present  situation,  which 
ho  flnally  testified  by  grasping  convulsively  the  hand  of  his 
kind  physxian,  that  the  latter  replied  to  his  wistiU  IooIk^ 
by  saying  abruptly, 

"  Mr.  Montgomery,  1  am  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  yon 
must  not  be  offimded  by  ray  asking,  what  brought  you 
here  ?  or  rather,  was  it  to  marry  my  daughter  that  yon 
came  h" 

<'  Marry  her  I**   exclaimed  tiie  unhappy  young  man. . 
"  Marry,  did  you  say  ? — ^yes,  yes  1— 4t  was  to  nutrry  her — 
and  oh  I  if  you  hare  a  heart,  but  prevail  on  her  thia  hour 
-— to.morrow-*or  the  next  day— or  when  and  where  she 
pleases  !**| 

The  farmer  was  at  once  disarmed  of  evory  angry  ffieling, 
and  all  again  was  the  tenderest  and  most  attentive  kindness. 
Finally,  he  undertook  to  gain  for  him  an  interview  with 
his  daughter,  and  left  him  for  that  purpose  ;  while  Mont- 
gomery, whose  powerful  constitution  had  already  rallied 
considerably,  made  the  necessary  preparations  in  case  his 
request  should  be  granted. 

And,  after  a  long  interval,  it  was  so.  Wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  he  received  and  obeyed  the 
summons*— and  they  met.  But  alas  I  how  changed  was 
the  fdir  creature  before  him,  from  the  bright  young  being 
he  had  once  known  and  loved,  in  the  beauty  of  opening  wo* 
manhood,  in  the  charms  of  happy  innocence,  in  the  spring- 
day  of  health  and  hope,  almost  a  stranger  to  care,  and  pos. 
se:  sing  within  herself  a  world  of  fascination,  and  of  peace. 
Now  that  cheek  was  lighted  up  as  brilliantly  as  ever,  but 
it  was  hectic  flush  ;  that  eye  was  as  bright,  but  with  the 
gla:  e  of  disease ;  that  brow  was  as  eminently  foir,  Imt 
with  the  wan  pallor  of  death. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  passed  during  that  sad  interview  never  tra»q)ircd 
to  any.  His  veit.e  had  been  elevated  in  the  various  tones 
of  supplication,  of  passion,  and  of  anguish  ;  even  his  hitter 
sobs  were  heard  distincUy  through  tlie  cottage.  She  had 
always  s|H>keu  in  (he  lowest  accents  of  calm  reaolution  and 
collected  dignity.  At  length  there  was  a  lopg  pause  there 
was  one  heartrhresking  groan — the  door  openediand  Mont« 
gomery  rushed  to  the  stable,  and,  having  thrown  hinialf 
on  his  liorse,  galloped  furiously  to  Omagh,  called  wildly 
for  a  pott-chai«s,  and  took  the  road  to  Dublin.  Thai* 
were  no  tidings  of  him  afterward  far  many  a  week,  save  n 
hasty  note]  to  his  friend,  apologising  for  his  abrupt  d«- 
lai'ture.  ^  j 
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It  were  idl«  to  detail  the  hmnnMnible  conjfctiiret  and 
TSBMHin  is  the-neighboiiilieod  eoQcerabi^  his  atninge  con- 
duct  the  preoedinf  evening',  and  his  radden  and  myiterioos 
ditappeftranoew  Idler  Hr  were  the  hope  of  descHhinf  the 
wofbl  ftdingi  of  the  tenrifted,  the  Ibivaken  Besej.  She  had 
joat  learnt  what  it  wu  to  lore,  and  he  beloved,  when  the 
cap  of  happtneei  was  dashed  from  her  lipt ;  she  had  jast 
Alt  the  fbll  hrifhtnesa  of  the  vision^  when  it  vanished  from 
her  straining  pat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  in  the  noon  of  the  20th  Aagtist,  one  fear  from 
the  day  on  which  he  had  flnrt  seen  Mary — and  during  that 
skort  year  what  misery  had  he  not  wrought  for  himself 
aad  others  ?-«that  Frederick  Montgomery  airived  in  Omsgh» 
having  ridden  hy  easy  stages  from  the  metropolis.  He  was 
nittdi  and  visilily  changed.  His  £ioe  had  lost  its  former 
sweet  expression,  his  cheek  was  pale^  his  Up  colourless,  his 
eye  was  wilder  than  before^  and  his  brow  wore  the  ravages 
of  illness,  and  the  traces  alike  of  harrowing  affliction  and 
deep  despair.  What  had  brought  him  thither  he  dared  not 
to  adc  himself.  Could  it  be  to  look  once  more  on  the 
waste,  the  ruin  he  had  made  P 

He  partook  of  some  refreshment,  and  prepared  to  resume 
Ms  kmely  way.  As  he  waited  the  appearance  of  his  horse, 
the  church-bell  threw  sullenly  on  the  air  its  awfUl  lament 
of  death.  He  listened  calmly  for  a  moment,  then  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  yielded  himself  up  to  the  succession 
of  hitter  emotions  that  those  eounds  inspired  ;  arid  the 
gfoom  had  summoned  him  thrice  ere  he  started  from  his 
sad  reverie^  He  mounted,  rode  slowly  up  the  street,  and 
saw  the  mournful  paraphernalia  of  mortality  enter  the 
drarch.yard  as  he  vras  about  to  pass.  Under  an  involuntary 
impulse  he  paused,  and  moved  after  the  sorrowM  crowd 
toward  the  gate^  He  thought  he  heard  some  whispers  of 
hit  name  in  the  precession,  but  was  too  deeply  ab^racted 
to  listen  with  much  attention. 

At  length  he  reached  the  gate — there  was,  immediatdy 
wHhln,  a  newly  dug  graven  and  the  coffin  was  beinf  lowered 
Ihmi  the  hearse^  As  he  gased  almost  unconciously  around 
-^-suddenly,  like  the  lightning*s  flash — he  caught  the  chief 
monmer^s  eye — that  chief  moume  rwas  Parmer  Gray,  and 
in  tiiat  glance  what  was  there  not  conveyed  !  It  seemed 
to  pierce  him  to  the  heart,  and  turning  round  instantaneous- 
ly, he  tied  with  the  med  speed  of  the  criminal,  down  the 
predpitmte  biD,  and  whither  ? — and  wherefore  P 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  terrible  evening,  Bessy  was  sitting  in  a  little  arbour 
whicfa  Montgomery's  hands  and  her  own  had  raised  in  hap- 
pier days,  and  she  looked  on  the  last  beams  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  thought  how  the  wit  and  merriment  of  which  she 
was  then  the  mistress  were  now  as  fhint  and  evanescent  as 
tlie  expiring  glories  on  which  she  gazed.  Then  her  ideas, 
as  tliey  wandered  in  a  pensive  strain,  reverted  to  her  happy 
sdiooldays,  to  her  beloved  companion  in  them  alL  Oh  I 
if  she  had  known  that  the  foitfafhl,  the  weli-remembered, 
the  onoe-lovely  behig,  was  at  that  very  moment  being  con- 
dgned  as  dust  to  dust 

Siridenly  there  was  a  step — there  was  a  vioce,  and  in 
snother  instant  she  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  Montgomery  ! 
It  was  a  long— an  impassioned,  as  it  had  been  an  involun- 
tary caress.  At  length  it  was  over,  and  tears,  while  they 
relieved  her,  prevented  her  for  a  while  from  observing  the 
ghastly,  the  frantic  expression  of  him  who  still  wildly  gazed 
upon  her.  But  it  could  not  be  longer  unnoticed,  and  tern- 
lied  and  horror-struck — "  What  means  that  look  ?"  she  ex- 
chUoled.  "  Oh,  dearest  Frederick,  you  have  never  yet  re- 
covered  from  the  shock  of  that  awfiil  night,**  and  she  burst 
into  a  new  passion  of  tears. 

« In  truth,"  he  replied  slowly,  and  gasping  for  breath, 
^  hi  truth  it  was  a  fearful  shock  ;  and  the  next  day**— he 
praied,  and  added  convulsively— "  the  next  day  I  was  to 
have  asked  you  to  marry  me^    Oh,  Qessyt  dearest,  best- 

beloved,  would  you  have  been  the  wife  of  the 

•  *«  Murderer**  he  would  have  added,  but  he  sunk  power- 
leB  on  the  ground. 

After  a  considerable  interval  he  revived.  A  servant  was 
dafiiig  his  temples.      Bessy  stood  near,  intensely  occupied 


with  a  paper  she  held,  while  her  eye  glanced  from  line  to 
line  with  wiU  rapidity.  U  was  the  manuasript  from  whidi 
soane  of  the  leading  foets  1  have  related  were  originally  ex^ 
tracted,  and  as  Montgomeiy  started  up,  and  caught  the 
rcader*s  eye,  she  would  have  foUen  had  he  not  folded  ber  in 
his  arms.  Ho  laid  her  tenderly  6n  the  ground — staggered 
a  fow  yards  fh>m  the  spot— there  was  the  report  of  a  pistol 
— and  all  was  orer.  Sha  recovered  but  too  speedily  to  hear 
that  deadly  sound.  She  rushed  to  the  £iita>  spot,  and  threw 
herself  on  the  bleeding  and  numgled  corpse.  At  length 
she  was  torn  away,  borne  to  the  houses  and  laid  in  her  bed 
under  the  rage  of  a  delirious  fover.  Long  Was  her  existence 
hopelesiu  But  joy  was  in  every  countenance,  wh«n  after 
nineteen  days,  there  was  a  phun  and  evident  improvement* 
llien  came  a  few  lucid  intervals,  during  which  who  wo«ld 
not  have  wept  with  her  ?  And  then  a  relapse.  And  after 
two  months  she  rose  from  that  bed  an  unconscious  idiot 

It  were  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  with  which  I  « 
listened  to  this  deeply  pathetic  tale.  Two  mountains,  as  I 
have  said,  serve  to  keep  up  its  recollection  amidst  the  scenes 
of  its  sad  occurrences  ;  and  the  weatherwise  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  often  heard  to  remaric,  that  any  mena- 
ces from  the  object  of  their  study,  are  still  earliest  indicated 
by  the  gloom  that  gathers  around  Mary  Gray ;  while  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  showery  season  of  spring  or  autumn, 
if  any  q>ot  around  would  seem  to  indicate  a  brighter  pro. 
ipect,  it  is  ever  the  green  and  sunny  summit  of  ifessy  BelL 
— DubHn  MaffOMtne. 

AN  OLD  SCOTTISH  TOUN. 
Crawford,  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  afforded,  thirty 
years  ago,  a  good  picture  of  a  toun  in  the  intermediate 
stage  between  feudalism  and  the  modem  degree  of  civilization. 
It  consisted,  or  was  the  centre  of  above  twenty  frgedomgf  , 
holden  by  a  certain  tenure  off  the  Crawfords  aad  Doug- 
lases, the  former  superiors  of  the  parbh  and  country.  Each 
freedom  consisted  of  four  or  five  acre%  parcelled  out  here  and 
there ;  as  in  England,  about  the  the  same  period,  a  tenant 
on  a  manor,  had  his  wheat  soil  in  one  place,  his  barley  fteldt 
and  ground  for  peas  in  another,  scattered  h^l«  and  there,  a 
bit  of  each  kind  being  allotted  to  equalize  the  holdings  of  • 
the  different  tenants.  The  proprietors  of  the  freedomo 
of  Crawford  were  named  Lairdt,  and  their  vrives  Ladiee* 
They  enjoyed  the  right  of  common  hill  pasture  for  a  certain 
number  of  cattle,  sheep^  and  horses.  The  little  sUtesmen  of 
Westmorland  are  still  in  much  the  same  condition.  In 
Crawford,  there  waa  an  inferior  CMte  who  only  feud 
ground  for  a  hut  and  a  kail.yard.  This  rural  common- 
wealth was  governed  hy  a  Bir%-Court,  in  which  every 
Laird  had  a  vote,  or,  in  his  absence,  his  tenant.  The  great 
business  of  this  legislative  assembly  and  executive  body, 
was  to  settle  disputes  about  the  nomber  of  animals  the 
several  Lttirda  were  entitled  to  graze  on  the  common  pas- 
ture. Like  more  celebrated  assemblies,  it  was  chiefly  re- 
marlLable  for  the  noise  which  attended  its  deliberations* 
It  was  held  weekly,  and  a  regular  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  village  ale-houses^  the  Srookeeee  and  Boodke  of  Craw- 
ford to  wit  Once  a-yosr,  about  Martinmas,  when  a  cow 
or  a  few  slieep  were  sold,  each  member  cleared  his  annual 
dub-eeore.  The  LtMit  and  their  tenants  were  not  trouble- 
some, or  new  fongled  about  improvements,  though,  when 
convenient,  they  generally  threw  the  dung  oat  of  the  byrea 
upon  the  fleMs ;  but  if  any  new-Ashioned  former  offered  to 
purchase  it,*  that  was  so  mueh  money  gained,  and^<  a  bird 
in  hand  was  worth  two  in  a  bush.**  .  The  £a<rdli  of  Craw, 
ibfd  vrere  a  eontiait  to  Ae  hlood-mounted,  wine-bibbing 
gentleman-ihraMr  of  a  generation  lattf.  What  a  contrast 
in  their  habits  and  BMdes  of  cultivation  I  The  old  people 
spoke  of  the  easy  lifo,  and  the  eaay  mind  of  the  former  times, 
as  making  the  most  atrikinf  dlflbrence  In  thdr  coodltkm. 


•  IneaemberheeringsnoIdfonnertenthsttbefiteofajMrticultf 
eow.houte  of  a  turn  on  the  banks  of  Dollar  Bom,  was  eqieri ally  vahied, 
io»efifty]pesfSMO.«iltaA)vdi4wchflMilltyiBr  ihoveHing  offtbe 
dung  into  the  rapM  rivulet,  when  It  became  somewhat  more  thaakaee. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


THE  LONDON  NEWSMAN. 
Abovt  thif  seMOb,  certain  rhyming <^effiMi«Bf,  leading: 
tiMTouf  1i  a  great  vadety  of  metna  to  tba  eaai*  concluiions, 
tdraw  notice  to  oi:tr  news  delwerers,  the  boys,  or  techni- 
cally, devilf  of  the  different  newspaper  offices.  Their  duties 
sre  light,  and  their  system  crude^  compared  with  that  af 
the  well-«i;ganiaed  nawsmen  of  London.  As  tha  antidj^at- 
«d  aholition  of  the  tajtes  on  hnm^edgty  will  at  onoe  ap. 
proximate  our  system  to  that  o(  the  metropolis,  and  give 
lise  to  a  new  order  in  the  Fourth  Estate,  it  DMiy  be 
carious  to  view  this  branch  of  the  statistics  of  the  prassi 
It  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Hone,  and  no  better  aatterily  coaM 
be  obtained:^ 

"  AU  the  year  round,  and  erery  day  hi  the  year,  the 
newsman  must  rise  soon  after  four  oVlock,  and  be-  at  the 
newspaper  offices  to  procure  a  few  of  the  first  morning 
papers  allotted  to  him,  at  extra  charges,  for  particular  oiw 
ders,  and  despatch  them  by  the  '  early  coaches.*  After- 
wards, he  has  to  wait  for  his  share  of  the  '  regular*  publi- 
cation of  each  paper,  and  he  allots  these  as  well  as  he  can 
among  some  of  the  most  urgent  of  his  town  orders.  The 
mesi  publication  at  a  later  hour  is  deroted  to  his  re- 
maining customers ;  and  he  sends  off  his  boys  with  diffeiv 
«nt  portions  according  to  the  supply  he  successively  re- 
ceives. Notices  frequently  and  necessarily  printed  in  dif- 
ferent papers,  of  the  hour  of  final  publTcation  the  preceding 
4ay,  guard  the  interests  of  the  newspaper  prpprietorsfrom  the 
slug^ahness  of  the  indolent,  and  quicken  the  diligent  news- 
man. Yet,  however  skilful  his  arrangements  may  be,  they 
are  subject  to  unlooked-for  accidents.  The  late  arrival  of 
foreign  journals,  a  Parliamentary  debate  unexpectedly  pro- 
tracted,  or  an  article  of  importance  In  one  paper  exclusively, 
retard  tha  printing  and  defer  the  newsman.  His  patience, 
well- worn  before  he  get  his  <  Uut  papers,*  must  be  continued 
during  the  whole  period  he  is  occupied  in  delivering  them. 
The  sheet  is  sometimes  half  snatched  before  he  can  draw  it 
from  his  wrapper;  he  is  often  chid  for  delay  when  he 
should  have  been  praised  far  speed  ;  his  excuse,  <  AU  the 
papers  were  UUe  this  morning,'  is  better  heard  than  ad- 
mittcd,  fbr  neither  giver  nor  receiver  has  time  to  pai-lcy; 
and  before  he  gets  home  to  dinner,  he  hears  at  one  howa  that 
*  Master  has  waited  for  tlie  paper  these  two  boors;' at 
another,  '  Ma8ter*s  gone  out,  and  says  if  yoo  can*t  bring 
the  paper  earlier,  he  won*t  have  it  at  all  ;*  and  some  ill-con- 
ditioned <  master,*  perchance,  leaves  positive  orders,  *■  Don*t 
take  it  in,  but  tell  the  anm  to  bring  the  bBl,  and  HI  pay 
it  and  have  done  with  him.* 

^  Besides  bufen^  every  newsman  has  rradsrs  at  so  nradi 
each  paper  per  hour.  One  class  stipulatea  Ibr  a  journal  aU 
ways  at  breakfast ;  aaather,  that  it  is  to  ba  deUvtied  ax^- 
actly  at  such  a  time;  a  third,  at  any  time»  so  that  it  ia left 
the  full  hour ;  and  among  aU  of  thssa  thara  asa  makasi« 
tentfl;,  who  pennit  nothing  of  <  time  or  aiMnmrtailoa' 
to  interfere  with  their  personal  convenience.  Thooi^i 
the  newsman  delivers,  and  allows  tSM  me  of  his  papec^  and 
fetches  it,  for  a  stipend  not  half  equal  to  tha  lowest  paid 
porter*s  price  fbr  letterwcarrying  in  London,  yat  ha  fisida 
same,  with  whom  he  covenanted,  obiactiag,  wh^ift  ia  oalled 
lbr,^<  Tve  not  had  my  break&st*.-<  The  pafer  did  not 
come  at  the  proper  time* — '  Tve  not  had.leioiae  ta  loak  at 
It  yet* — ^  It  has  not  been  left  an  hQnr*-.-or  any  other  pre- 
tence equally  futile  or  untrue,  which,  were  he  to  aUov^ 
would  prevent  him  from  serving  hia  readass  in  rotatioii»  or 
at  all.  If  he  can  get  all  hIa  morning  papers  ftam  these 
customers  by  four  o*cl9ck,  ha  ia  a  happy  man* 

^<  Soon  after  three  in  tha  ajftamooD^tfaa  newninMin  and  snais 
of  his  boys  most  be  At  the  offices  of  tha  swsnlng  papem; 
bnt  befi>re  he  can  obtain  his  nquisite  nnmh— j  ha  miist  WMt 
till  the  newsmen  of  the  B«val  Exchange  have  leeeived 
thdrs  fbr  the  nee  of  the  merehaata  on  *Changa»  SaaM  of 
the  firat  he  gets  are  hurried  off  to  cofiee-hooaee  and  tavern- 
keepers.  When  he  baa  pracnred  his  foU  quantity,  he  sup- 
plies the  remaindar  of  his  town  aistooers.  Theee  disyoesd 
40^  then  comes  the  hasty  folding  an4  directing  of  his  re* 


ssrm  for  the  coontry,  andthefiorwardUagof  Anna  ta  ike 
post  office  in  Lombard  Street,  or  in  paroela  ftir  thm  maa% 
and  to  other  eoach  offices.  The  Gazette  nigliaBy  e9wg§ 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  add  to  his  labours — the  puhlicatianaC 
second  and  third  editiona  of  the  evening  papcra  ia  n  mifm^ 
addition.  On  what  he  calls  a  » regular  day/  ha  ia  imtm» 
nate  if  he  find  himself  settl*^  within  hia  awn  dear  hy  aeie* 
o*clook,  after  fifteen  henrs  of  ranniof  tia  and  frow  It  iane« 
only  that  ha  can  review  the  business,  of  the  day,  ontar  laa 
fresh  orders^  ascertain  how  maay  of  each  paper  ha  mil  ra> 
quire  on  the  morrow,  anrange  his  accoonts^  provide  fiw  the 
money  he  may  have  occaaien  fbr,  eat  the  only  qniafc  msal 
he  could  reckon  upon  since  that  of  the  evening  bafars,  aad 
<  steal  a  few  hours  ftom  the  night*  for  needful  rest^ 
he  rises  next  monnng  to  a  day  of  the  like  i 
lion;  and  thus  from  Mtoday  to  Saturday  ba  lahinisa  eniy 
day. 

<<  The  newsmen  desires  no  work  but  his  own  ta  '  pesvt 
Sunday  no  Sabbath  ,*  for  on  him  and  hia  brethren  devatam 
the  cir«^latlon  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  Sunday  papen 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon.  His  Sunday  dinner  la  tha 
only  meal  he  can  insure  with  his  fiynily,  and  tlie  short  la. 
mainder  of  the  day,  the  only  time  he  can  enjoy  in  their  sa- 
ciety  with  certainty,  or  extract  something  frcMBy  for  aasca 
serious  duties  or  social  convene. 

«  The  newsman's  is  an  outiAf-door  hnsineeB  at  all  scaaesB, 
and  hia  life  is  measured  out  to  unceasing  tolL  In  all 
weathen^  hail,  rain,  wind,  and  snow,  he  is  daily  < 
to  the  way  and  the  fiire  of  a  way£uringman.  Ha  i 
rather  runs,  to  distribute  information  concerning  all  aarts  of 
circumstances  and  per80tt%  except  his  own.  He  la  unable 
to  allow  himaeli^  or  others,  time  for  inthnacj  ;  and,  than- 
fore,  unless  he  had  formed  friendships  before  be  took  op  hia 
servitude^  he  has  not  the  chanoe  of  cultivatkig  them  aava 
with  persons  of  the  same  calllni^  He  may  be  aaid  ta  have 
been  divorced,  and  to  live  <  separate  and  cpnvt*  torn 
society  in  general  t  for,  though  he  mixes  wiUi  i 
it  is  <mly  for  a  fow  hunied  moment^  and  \ 
a  crowd. 

**  The  losses  andsrwfs  ta  which  newsmen  are  anh|ect,and 
the  minntin  of  their  laborious  life,  would  fonn  an  Inaiii 
tire  volumew  As  a  class  of  able  men  of  buslneas,  tbaw  isa- 
portanee  is  established  by  excellent  regulatanne,  adapted  ta 
their  interests  and  well-being ;  and  their  nuBsaaona  sociecy 
includes  many  individuals  of  high  intelligmuif^  inteftttyi 
and  opulence^ 

New  YEA&*a  Gifts. — ^The  custom  of  New  Year'e  Gifts 
is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
The  sovereign  used  to  accept  gifts  from  his  courtiers  and 
principal  fovourites,  and  was  also  in  the  habit  of  making, 
presents  tocertain  individuals ;  the  Prince,  however,  always 
taking  care  that  4he  presents  he  received  greatly  exceeded 
in  value  those  whv^  he  gave.  It  is  record^  pf  Bishop  La- 
timer, that  on  one  occasion  he  presented  to  hia  masler 
Henry  VIII.,  instead  of  a  sum  in  gold  for  a  New  Year's 
Gift,  a  New  Testament,  with  the  leaf  folded  down  at  He- 
brews, ch.  xiii.  V.  4, — on  reference  to  which  the  King 
found  a  text  well  suited  as  an  admonition  to  himself.  Qneea 
Elizabeth  supplied  herself  with  wardrobe  and  jewels  prin> 
cipally  from  New  Year*s  Gifts.  Dr.  Drake  has  given  a 
list  of  some  of  these  pre8<aite  ;  amongst  the  items  we  ink 
the  following  t— <^  Most  of  the  Peers  and  Peeressea  of  the 
Realm,  the  Bishops,  the  Chief  Officers  of  Stete,  her  Miyes^^ 
Household,  even  as  low  as  the  master  of  the  pantry  aod 
head  cook,  all  gave  her  Mi^ty  a  Cliristmaa-box  eoasist- 
ing  either  of  a  sum  of  money,  jewels^  trinkets,  or  weattag 
apparel.  The  Archbishop  of  Cuiterbury  usually  gave  L«4^ 
the  Arehbishap  of  Yoric  L.80,  and  the  other  Prdatee  ftoem 
L.10  or  USO.  The  Peers  gave  in  the  same  proportiea  % 
whilst  the  Peeresses  presented  rich  gowns,  pettleoata,  M^ 
stockings,  garten,  &fr  Her  physician  presented  her  with* 
box  of  foreign  sweetmeats ;  and  from  her  apothecary  she 
received  a  box  of  ginger-oandy,  and  a  box  of  green  gteger. 
Amhraise  Lnpe  gave  her  a  box  of  lutestiin|s ;  and  Sa^O^ 
the  royal  diiai|na%  preetafetd  her  Ma,^ety  wlthtwa  holla  ef 
oamWc**^  '  Jigitized  by 
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COBBETT  ON  SCOTLAND. 
Id  fttlfilment  of  my  promiie  to  jnaj  London  readers,  I 
htfe  now  placed  in  my  shop,  at  Bolt  Court,  an  assort- 
meot  of  apples,  which  were  grown  on  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  which,  the  reader  will  please  to  observe,  is 
nearly  about  the  eentre  of  Scotland.  These  apples 
wtre  all  fpt>wn  ia  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Dal- 
i«ll ;  and,  though  they  have  been  at  Glasgow,  at  sea,  and 
lyioir  in  Lon4on  unpacked  (all  put  together)  ever  since 
thefint^  November,  I  think  they  could  now  challenge 
Cofeat  Oardea  !  I  shall  let  these  apples  remain  in  my 
ihop  for  eight  or  ten  days,  or  more ;  and  I  have  also 
pisced  there  a  Donlop  cheese,  Dunlop  being  a  Tillage  in 
Aynhlre  famous  for  making  cheese  ;  and,  I  have  no 
temple  to  say  that  this  cheese,  which  is  about  half  a  hun- 
ibed  veight,  is,  pound  for  pound  equal  in  quality  to  any 
cheese  from  Cheshire,  Grloucestershire,  or  Wiltshire. 
There  is  nothing  like  seeing  things  with  our  own  eyes. 
I  cannot  brine  up  Scotland  itself,  and  exhibit  it  at  Bolt 
Court,  bat  I  can  exhibit  these  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  foodneee  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  that 
coQBtry;  and  of  the  virtue  and  sense  of  its  people  I 
have,  in  my  tour,  pnt  upon  record  proofs  enough.  As 
I  have,  in  different  numbers  of  the  Register,  inserted 
the  greater  part  of  this  tour,  I  now  insert  the  following : 
the  title,  dedication,  and  preface  to  the  volume,  which 
will  be  published  on  Thursday  next,  the  10th  inst  And 
thvs  1  ihall,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  have  done  justice  to  a 
coQotrv  and  a  people,  who  have  been  more,  and  more 
VBJustiy,  misrepresented  than  any  country  and  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

•  •  •  • 

The  motives  as  to  the  making  of  this  publication  are, 
to  communicate  to  every  body,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  cor- 
I  rsct  notions  relative  to  Scotland;  its  soil;  its  products; 
its  state,  as  to  the  well-being  or  ilLbeing  of  the  people; 
bot,  above  all  things,  it  is  my  desire  to  assist  in  doing 
jostioB  to  the  character,  political  as  well  as  moral,  public 
as  irell  as  private,  national  as  well  as  social,  of  our  breth- 
ren in  that  very  much  misrepresented  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Tbie  is  a  duty  partic^la^ly  incumbent  on  me ;  for, 
thoogh  I  never  have  carried  my  notions  of  the  sterility 
and  worthleesness  of  Scotland,  aud  of  the  niggardly  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants,  to  the  extent  which  many  others 
have;  though  I  have,  in  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the 
"  iooiiuf*  pro-consuiar  fcelosofert,  always  made  them  an 
exception  to  the  people  of  Scotland ;  though  I  have  ol- 
M^J^  done  this,  still,  I  could  not  prevent  myself  (rom  im- 
bibing, in  some  degree,  the  prejudices,  whicfi  a  long  train 
of  causes,  beginninff  to  operate  nearly  a  thousand  years 
BgOy  have  implanted  1*4  the  minds  of  Englishmen ;  though 
I  had  Intimately  know.n,  for  many  years,  such  great  num- 
bers of  Scotchmen^  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  regard, 
still  l^e  pr^udices^  the  false  notions,  lay  lurking  in  my 
pod ;  and  m  spite  of  my  desire  always  to  do  justice  to- 
warils' everybody,  the  injustice  would  slip  out,  even  witb- 
oot  my  perceiving  it.  In  any  other  man  it  would  have 
beeii'  or  some  importance  that  these  erroneous  notions 
shoold  be  corrected ;  but,  in  me,  whose  writings  I  might 
fiurlj  presume  extended  to  every  port  of  the  civilised 
vorld.  It  became  of  very  great,  importaace ;  and  it  became 
my  bounden  duty  to  do  ^ot  justice,  which  I  have  eadeo- 
Yowed  to  do  in  tiie  following  pages ;  and  to  make,  bv  a 
tme  statement  of  facts  (|erived  from  ocular  proof,  that 
atonement  for  past  errors  which  I  have  in  these  pages 
en^TOisr^  to  niu^e. 

From  bow  many  poire  of-  lipe  haM  I  heard  the.«zchi- 
m^ft:  «  Good  God!  who  would-  have  thoofht  that 
So^tbnd  was  such  a  country  !  W|iat  monstrous  lies  we  have 
bein  told  about  that  country  and  people  !*'  And,  which  hM 
pleoo^  QMi  »xcoeduig^  J»  not  one  man  have  I  met  with  to 
w|m)«^  ^  4ia9overy  does  not  seem,  to  have  given  delight 
^  Xh«i  Mm  wioated  a  OMtivja  tftgive  further  exten* 
Moa  ^  M  ttooaak  of  Scotland,  these  exclareatioae  woald 
>ywi  lwri.W>tlW»nfficient ;  ftw  they  wouW  have  nroved. 


I  am  now  endeavouring  to  do.  Were  it  possible  that 
either  this  statement  of  motives,  or  that  any  part  of  the 
work  itself,  could  be,  by  even  the  most  perverse  of  hu- 
man beinin,  ascribed  to  any  desire  on  my  part  to  curry 
favour  with  the  Scotch,  or  to  any  selfish  desire  whatso- 
ever ;  were  this  only  possible^  I  am  afraid  that  I  should 
not  have  had  the  courage  to  make  this  statement ;  but, 
as  this  is  completely  impossible,  I  make  it  as  being  the 
just  due  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  whose  well-being, 
whose  honour,  whose  prosperity,  whose  lasting  peace  and 
happiness,  I  have  as  great  a  regard  as  I  have  (ox  the  well- 
being,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
spot  where  I  myself  was  born. 

THE  WINE  TREE. 
•^Tis  tiieVnie !  His  the  Vine  !'*  said  the  cop4oviBg  hoy, 

Aa  he  saw  it  spring  br^t  from  the  earth, 
And  e«U*d  the  yonng  Genu  of  Wit,  Leve»  and  Joy, 

To  witness  wid  hallow  its  birth. 
The  fruit  was  full  grown ;  lilce  a  ruby  it  flom'd. 

Tin  the  sun-beam  that  kiss'd  it  turn'd  rale : 
«•  'Tis  the  Vine !  'tis  the  Vine  !••  every  Spirit  exclaimed, 

«  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  aM  hail  t" 

First,  fleet  as  a  bird,  to  the  summons  Wit  flew, 

While  a  light  on  the  viae-leavee  there  broke* 
In  flashes  so  ^uick  and  so  brilliant,  all  knew 

Twas  the  light  from  his  lips  as  he  spc^. 
**  Br%ht  tree !  let  thy  nectar  but  'sheer  ne,**  he  cried, 

«  And  the  fount  of^Wit  never  can  fiul  :'* 
"  *Tis  the  Vine !  'tis  the  Vine  !"  hills  and  valleva  repiv : 

"  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine^rw!,  oil  haU !" 

Hhixi^  Love,  as  he  leonM  o*er  the  pUnt  to  admire 

Each  tendril  and  chnter  it  were. 
From  his  rosy  nonth  sent  such  a  breath  of  desfar% 

As  made  the  tree  tremble  all  o*er. 
Oh !  never  did  floieer  of  the  earth,  see,  or  iiy, 

Soch  a  soul-giving  odour  inhale  s 
«*TUtheVineI  'tu  Iha  Viae  T  all  m^sba  the  ery; 

«  Hail,  haU  to  the  Wioe-tiee^  all  haU !" 

Loet  Joy,  without  whom  eivcii  Love  and  Wit  die. 

Came  to  croirn  the  bright  hour  with-  Ms  rav  ; 
And  scarce  had  that  mirU-wakiog  tree  met  hit  ey^  - 

When  a  laugh  spoke  what  Joy  ooold  not  sa^  ; 
A  langh  of  the  heart,  which  was  echoed  oroand 

TiU,  like  music,  it  sweU'd  on  the  gale  % 
^Tia  the  Vine  !  *tis  the  Vine !"  laugning  myriads  resound ; 

«  Hai^,  hail  to  the  Wine  tree,  all  hail7- 
[We  need  scarcely  tell  that  the  author  of  these  gay  verse^s  is 
Moore.    They  ire  taken  from  <*  Evenings  in  GrsNe,**  a  musi- 
cal work,  to  which  he  contribntcs  the  poetry. 

MATTHEWS  THE  SMU6GLEIU 

When  I  (bund  myself  in  the  cabin  with  the  bold  outlaw 
— fat  Matthews  had  been  legally  denounced  ibr  many 
dariBg  and  sncceeaful  coutetts  with  the  Revenue — I  oould 
not  hut  admire  ttie  therongh  indifference  to  possible  conse* 
queneee  which  title  singular  personage  eihibited.  He  knew 
that  several  men  of  war  were  at  the  moment  crnlsing  on 
the  station,  and  that  they  had  been  apprised  he  had  saiM 
from  Flushing,  and  that  thia  coast  was  the  spot  selected  by 
the  owners  to  effect  the  landing — ^yet  he  laughed  and  drank 
as  gaily  as  I  should  in  a  club-house,  and  despatched  the 
messages  which  were  oecasionhlly  brought  down  with  per- 
fect nonchalance.  He  spoke  prtncipally  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits ;  and  the  scene  was  admirably  in  keeping.  Around 
the  cabiOi  muaketi^  pistols,  and  blunderbusses  were  sectired 
in  arm-racks^  and  cutlasses  and  tomahawks  were  sus- 
pended from  the  bulk-heads.  His  had  been  a  wild  co- 
reer ;  and  though  not  passed  the  middle  age,  his  life  teemed 
with  "  perilous  adventure.*^  I  was  so  much  amused  with 
his  varied  narratives  of  brave  attempts  and  desperate  suc- 
ceoes)  that  the  second  hour  slipped  away  befbre  I  rose  and 
.  toMc  my  departure.  On  regaining  the  deck,  the  faurry  of 
i  the  busiaese  was  ov^.  The  contraband  cargo  had  been  re- 
placed by  stone  ballast;  fbr,  by  previous  arrangement, 
each  beat  brouglit  a  quantity  of  shingle  from  the  beach, 
and  hence  tiie  smuggler  was  already  to  trim,  and  readv  to 
stand  out  to  sea.  This  notorlons  vessel  was  considered  in 
size  «nd  tMog  soperfor  to  any  of  a  similar dass^  ii|d  ^n 
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to  ditiulierit  an  heir^t.lau',  it  is  necessary  ^o  SBBt  him  ^ 
iliillinf  by  the  will,  for  th«t  o^rtrise  1m  y^^^  be  en- 
titled  to  the  whole  property. — ^That  a  funeral  pnii^ng  orer 
any  plate  makes  it  a  public  kighway. — That  the  body  of  a 
debtbr  may  be  taken  in  exenition  after  his  death. — That  a 
man  marrying  a  woman  who  is  in  debt,  if  he  take  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  clothed  only  in  her  shift,  will 
not  be  liable  fbr  her  engagements. — That  those  who  are 
bom  at  sea  belong  to  Stepney  parish. — That  second  cousins 
may  not  marry,  though  first  cousins  may. — That  a  husband 
has  the  power  of  diroiting  his  wife,  by  selling  her  in  open 
market,  with  a  halter  tound  her  neck. — ^Ttiat  a  wnman*i 
marrying  a  man  under  the  gallows  will  save  him  from  ex- 
ecutioR. — That  if  a  ctiminal  has  been  hung  and  rerires,  he 
cannot  afterwards  be  executed^ — That  the  owners  of  sasee 
are  obliged  to  crop  thelt^  ears,  leet  the  length  of  them  should 
frighten  the  horset. 

To  Preserve  the  Roots  or  Gerakiuhs  is  the 
WiyTER.^The  following  method  of  preeerring  through 
the  winter  the  more  gross  and  succulent  geraninms,  tuck 
as  the  large  scariet,  &c  is  but  little  known.  On  the  ap- 
proach  of  fhMt  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  in  doing  which 
carefVilly  avoid  injuring  the  roots ;  wash  off  all  the  earth, 
and  hang  them  up  to  the  ceiling  of  a  good  ifnder-ground 
cellar  with  the  roots  uppermost  In  the  spring  they  will 
haye  made  some  yellowish-green,  and  unhealthy-leioking 
shoots.  When  the  fhxta  are  over,  they  are  to  be  replanted, 
and  protected  at  night,  and  fh>m  cold  winds,  by  mats,  or  by 
turning  a  basket  over  them  nntil  they  have  resumed  their 
wonted  healthy  appearances  The  above  method  must  prove 
particularly  advantageous  to  the  numeroua  persons  w^ 
have  not  the  nee  of  a  oonserratory,  and  who  h^pen  (o 
think  that  geraniums  never  appear  so  ornamental  aa  when 
growing  in  the  open  ground;  and  certainly  much  more 
beautiful  and  natural  than  those  long-legged  sickly  exotica 
that  are  frequently  seen  drawn  up  in  straight  lines  in  a  hot- 
house. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Irish  logic : — "  Hla  land, 
lady  was  what  was  termed  a  '  general  dealer,*  and,  among 
other  things,  sold  bread  and  whisky.  A  customer  entered 
her  shop  and  inquired  if  she  had  any  thing  to  eat  and 
drink  ?  <  To  be  sure,*  she  replied,  <  I  have  got  a  thimble- 
f^l  of  the  cratnr,  my  darling,  that  oomes  only  to  twopence ; 
and  this  big  little  loaf  you  may  have  for  the  same  money  !* 
Both  twopence?  <  Both  the  same,  as  Tm  a  Christian  wo- 
man, and  worth  double  the  sum.*  <  Fill  tlie  whisky,  if 
you  plase.*  She  did  so,  and  he  drank  it ;  then  rejoined, 
*  It  oomes  to  twopence,  my  jewel ;  Tm  not  hungry,  tftke 
back  the  loaf,*  tendering  it.  *  Yes,  hoo^,  but  what  p^ys 
fbr  the  whisky  ?*  <  Why  the  loaf  to  be  sureT  *  But  yoa 
h:iven*t  paid  for  the  loaf.*  '  Why  you  wouldn*t  hare  s 
man  pay  for  a  thing  he  hasn*t  eatr  A  friend  goings  hy 
was  called  in  by  the  landlady  to  decide  the  difficulty,  who 
gave  it  againat  her ;  and  firom  deficiency  in  her  ^wera  of 
calculation,  she  permitted  the  rogue  to  escape.** — S&mantM 
Retroipeetums, 


Toyagea  had  been  numerous  pud  successful.  Her  armament 
was  formidable :  sixteen  heavy  can*onades  were  extended 
along  the  deck,  with  two  long  brass  guns  of  a  smaller  ca- 
liber, and  every  other  npptirtcnauce  of  war  was  in  perfect 
efficiency.  But  the  most  striking  object  was  her  ferocious, 
looking,  but  magnificent  crew  ;  they  seemed  only  formed 
for  «  the  battle  and  the  brecie,**  and  well  justified  their  wild 
tommander*s  boast.  ^^  that  he  could  thrash  any  cruiser  of 
his  own  size,  and  land  his  cargo  in  six  hours  afteru^ards." 
Weleft  the  vessel;  and,  to  judge  by  the  cags  and  cases 
itowed  away  in  the  gig,  my  cousin  had  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  general  distribution.  The  outlaw  stood  upon  a  car- 
ronade,  and  waved  his  hand  as  we  pulled  fh>m  the  8hip*s 
side ;  and  in  a  short  time  set  his  head-sails,  and  stood  off  to 
left  with  the  eh¥.tide  and  a  spanking  breeze,  whkh  carried 
him  out  of  sight  directly.  This  was  fated  to  be  the  last 
landing  of  the  Jane,  and  the  last  exploit  of  her  command 
_she  foundered  on  her  next  voyage,  and  every  person  on 
botfd  perished  with  the  vessel — WUd  Sports  of  the  Witt. 


THE  MONKS  OF  THE  SCREW. 
When  Lord  Avenmore  was  a  young  man,  better  known  on 
,the  tnrf  than  at  the  bar,  he  founded  a  chib  near  Newmarket, 
allied  the  Mtmkt  af  the  Screw ;  the  mien  of  which  he  drew 
up  in  very  quaint  and  comic  Monkish  Latin  verse.  It  was  on 
tliii*  model  that  a  still  moce  celebrated  clnh  uf  the  same  mu;rie 
was  afterwards  established,  under  his  Lordship*s  auApiceSj  m 
Dublin.  It  met  on  every  Sunday  during  the  law  terms,  in  a 
large  house  in  Kevin*s  Street,  the  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Tractou,  and  now  converted  into  a  seneschars  court.  The 
reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  delightful  interccsirse  -this 
society  most  have  afibrded,  wliea  be  learns  that  Flood,  OraAtan, 
Curran,  Lard  Cliarlenont,  Daly,  Bowes,  and  a  host  of  such 
meo,  were  amongst  its  members.  Curran  was  installed  Grand 
Prbr  of  the  order,  and  deputed  to  compose  the  charter  ssog. 
Italian  thus:— 

When  St  Patrick  our  order  created, 
And  called  us  the  Monks  of  the  Screw, 

Good  rules  be  revealed  to  our  Abbot, 
To  guide  us  in  what  we  should  do. 

Bat  first  he  replenished  his  fountain 

With  liquor  the  best  m  the  Hky, 
And  he  swore,  by  the  word  of  bis  salntahip, 

The  fiiuntatn  shonkl  never  run  dry. 

My  children,  be  chaste,  till  you're  templed ;— * 

while  sober,  be  wii«  and  discreet  ;— 
And  humble  your  bodies  with  fissting, 

Whene'er  you've  got  nothing  to  eat. 

Then  be  net  a  glass  in  the  convent, 

Except  oa  a  festival,  found, 
And  this  rule  to  eoforoe,  I  ordain  it— > 

A  festival — sll  the  year  round. 

Sunt  Patrick,  the  tutelar  idol  of  the  country,  was  their 
patron  saint;  and  a  statue  of  bin,  mitred  and  crosiered,  after 
having  for  years  consecrated  their  Moakiah  revels,  was  traaa- 
forred  to  durran's  enoviviai  sideboard  at  the  Priory.    Of  the 
hoars  passed  in  this  society  Cnrraa  ever  afterwards  spoke  with 
•nthusiasm.    **  Those  boors,*'  said  he,  addressing  Lord  Aven- 
more en  the  occasiou,  as  a  Judge, .  and  wringing  tears  from  his 
aged  eyes  at  the  recollection,  *'  which  wo  can  remember  \i  ith 
DO  ^^her  regret  than  that  they  can  return  no  more : 
«  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy ; 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy ; 
ArU  which  I  kvd,  and  they,  my  firiend, were  thine  V 

QKiaiHAl.  AVD  SELECTED. 
LOCms  or  HAIV  as  KSBPaAKES. 

There  seems  a  kve  in  hair,  though  it  be  4md  4 
It  lathe  gentlest,  yet  the  straogest  thread 
Of  our  frail  plant— a  blossom  ftom  the  tree, 
Surviving  the  proud  trunk ; — as  though  it  said, 
Patience  and  gentleness  is  power— in  me 
BehoMgaftctionate  Eternity. 
'   VuLOAm  Emmons.— That  leases  are  made  for  099  years, 
^ecauae  a  laass  for  1000  years  would  create  a  freehold. — 
That  deeds  executed  on  Sunday  are  void — ^Thai,  in  order 
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MR.  STUART'S  THREE  YEARS  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  book  is  likely  to  attract  more  general 
notice,  especially  in  Scotland,  than  any  work  which 
baa  lately  appeared  ;  and  this  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  it  is  about  that  country  with  which  we  have 
so  many  ties,  and  upon  which  the  hopes  of  our 
suffering  population  of  all  classes  under  the  high. 
est,  naturally  fall  back ;  and  secondly,  it  is  written 
by  Mr.  Stuart  of  Dunearn,  long  a  noticeable  mem. 
ber  of  our  community,  a  leading  whig,  among  party 
whi^,  a  dashing  speculator,  a  spirited,  if  not  a 
.v«ry  calculating  agricultural  improver,  a  charac~ 
ter  in  many  points  formed  and  fashioned  by  war 
prices,  and  the  fictitious  tide  of  prosperity  which 
rose  so  rapidly,  ebbed  as  fast,  and  left  so  many 
traces  of  misery  and  ruin  on  the  society  over 
.which  it  swept.  Mr.  Stuart  was  also  the  antago- 
nist of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  in  that  unfortunate 
affnirwhen  a  *'  fool-bom  jest"  was  most  foolishly 
Vindicated,  and  a  contemptible  offence  atoned  by 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  In  this  unhappy 
rencontre  Mr.  Stuart  was,  it  is  said,  inextricably 
involved,  and  if  so,  he  was  certainly  more  to  be 
pitied  than  the  victim.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  nine  days  wonderment  which  arose  from  his 
abrupt  withdrawal  to  the  United  States,  have  thrown 
a  reflected  interest  around  his  book  which  is  not 
wanted.  It  may  be  left  to  its  own  fate.  Mr  Stu- 
art  went  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1828,  and 
returned  in  the  spring  of  1831.  He  possessed 
many  of  the  qualities  most  requisite  to  an  intelli. 
gant  and  impartial  observer.  He  was  of  mature  age, 
a  man  of  business  and  of  the  world,  well  acquainted 
with  rural  affairs  on  the  grand  and  expensive 
style,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  politician.  During 
his  stay  he  visited  nearly  every  important  place  in 
the  States,  traversing  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
land  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  in  the  humour  of 
finding  all  fruitful  and  flourishing,  viewing  every 
thing  in  the  fairest  light,  and  putting  the  best 
•  construction  upon  every  occurrence.  With  such 
.  qualifications  and  dispositions  Mr.  Stuart  collected 
an  immense  mass  of  facts,  which  he  relates  in 
the  pWn  unadorned  style  of  a  journalist,  leaving 
'ihfe  ireader  t^  select,  compare,  weigh,  and  draw 
>  concluai9xis  tpr  himself.  His  own  opinions  and  * 
.imffeitioiis  are  merely  stated,  never  insisted  upoa. 


During  his  long  course  of  travel  he  visited  schools, 
colleges,  courts  of  justice,  churches  of  every  de  • 
nomination,  proceeded  by  steam,  stage,  and  on  horse- 
back ;  and  faithfully  relates  all  he  saw,  and  much 
of  what  he  heard,  never  neglecting  what  he  had 
for  dinner  or  supper,  nor  yet  what  his  faro  cost, 
and  seldom  forgetting  to  record  his  assertion  of  a 
Briton's  right  to  a  single  bed,  a  basin  of  water, 
and  a  clean  towel.  He  is  in  truth  a  homely  sta^ 
tist,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  an  accurate  one ;  and 
where  his  book  rises  to  generalized  views,  or  lux 
uriates  in  description,  he  draws  upon  higher  sour- 
ces. With  all  this,  and  though  nothing  is  idealized 
or  viewed  en  beau,  he  gives  us  a  most  favourable 
impression  of  the  Americans ;  at  least  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  States, — while  he  only  does 
them  justice  in  a  kindly,  candid  spirit,  respecting 
them  (as  we  do  him)  too  much  to  think  they  require 
glozing  and  indulgence  from  a  traveller.  In  towns 
he  is  less  happy,  we  think,  than  in  the  country;  and 
especially  among  the  new  emigrant  settlements  of 
the  Illinois  and  Missouri.  His  account  of  these 
fine  countries  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  and 
with  profit  by  persons  meditating  emigration.  His 
description  of  the  southern  slave  states  presents 
the  most  horrible  and  revolting  picture  we 
have  ever  yet  seen,  of  the  open  ptofligacy,  utter 
debasement,  and  moral  depravity  inseparable  from 
slavery.  A  selection  of  Mr,  Stuart's  anecdotes 
must  put  to  shame,  and  for  ever  strike  dumb  every 
one  who  dare  yet  raise  a  voice  for  a  system  which 
to  us  ^ippears  infinitely  more  brutalizing  to  the 
white  than  to  the  suffering  black  population.  Of  the 
social  habits  and  domestic  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, we  learn  less  than  we  could  have  wished ;  for 
though  Mr.  Stuart  went  every  where,  he  has,  out 
of  inns  and  boarding-houses,  recorded  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  mental  condition  of  the  people  of 
America  is  best  indicated  by  their  political  and 
social  state.  It  is  sound,  healthful,  and  happy. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  elementary  part, — Educa- 
tion, and  the  provision  made  for  this  only  sure 
basis  of  national  prosperity  and  social  well-being. 

«  *^  On  one  of  the  first  days  I  walked  out,  I  was  joined  by 
a  seafaringf  person  of  the  name  of  Shea£fe,  with  whom  I  had 
got  acquainted  in  the  course  of  my  walks  by  the  sea  side, 
who  lived  in  the  neighboarhood,  and  had  a  small  boat, 
and  seemed  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  fishing,  and  berrying 
over  passsngcrs  to  and  from  the  island.  After  congrstulat- 
ingmeon  my  recovery,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not  iu  want  oC 
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booki.       He  kad  ieen  om  oomtioaally  briag  book*  ^m 
BofUniy  before  I  had  met  with  the  accident  before  noticed. 
He  mentioned  various  historical  and  philosophical  books  in 
his  library,  which  were  at  my  service ;  and  also  the  Lon. 
don  Examiner  newspaper  for  several  years.      I  caught  at 
his  oflfer,  when  he  mentioned  the  Examiner,  liaving  been 
recently  reading  the  American  account  of  the  battles  on 
the  Canada  frontier  in  the  wars  of  1813  and  1814,  and 
being  anxious  to  compare  them  with  the  British  Gazette 
accounts.   1  tlierefore  accepted  the  Examiner,  which  he  for- 
tanately  had  at  the  period  I  wanted.  I  doubt  whether  such 
an  occurrence  as  this  could  have  happened  anywliere  else  in 
the  world.      I  found  that  Mr.  Sheaffe,  whose  house  is  as 
humble-looking  a  wooden  cottage  as  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, had  formerly  been  a  seaman  In  a  merchant  ship, 
and  had  been  in  England ;  but  the  explanation  is  easy. 
Education  is  open  to  all  in  this  country ;  and  all,  or  almost 
all,  are  educated.     It  was  lately  ascertained  by  reports  ac 
eurately  taken,  that,  out  of  a  population  'of  about  60,000 
persons  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  only  400  beyond  the 
age  of  childhood  could  not  read  or  write.    And  more  espe- 
cially, by  returns  from  131  towns  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture,  that  the  number  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in 
those  towns  is  12,393;  that  the  number  of  persons  in  those 
towns,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  who 
are  unable  to  reapand  write,  is  ftfty-eight ;  and  that  in  one 
of  those  towns,  the  town  of  Hancock,  there  are  only  three 
persons  unable  to  read  or  write, — and  those  three  are  mutes. 
The  general  plan  of  Education  at  the  public  free  schools 
here  is  not  confined  to  mere  reading,  writing,  arithmetie, 
and  book4L6q>ing^  and  the  ancient  and  modini languages; 
but  comprehends  grammar,  mathematics,  navigation,  geo- 
graphy,  history,   logic,  political   economy,  and  rhetoric, 
moral  and   natural  philosophy;   these  schools  being,  as 
stated  in  the  printed  regulations,  intended  to  occupy  the 
young  people  from  the  age  of  four  to  seventeen,  and  to 
inrm  a  system  of  education  advancing  firom  tho  lowest  to 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement,  which  can  be  derived 
fh>m  any  literary  seminaries  inferior  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ;  and  to  afford  a  practical  and  theoretical  acquain. 
tance  with  the  various  branches  of  a  useful  education. 

«  There  are,  at  present,  at  Boston^  sizty-eigfat  free 
s«hool%  bcaidei  twenty-three  Sabbath  schools ;  in  all  oi 
which  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  Boston  may  have  his  chil- 
dren  educated,  according  to  the  system  of  education  before 
specified,  from  the  age  of  four  to  seventeen,  without  any 
expense  whatever.  The  children  of  both  sexes  art  Aeely 
admitted.  The  funds  for  these  schoob  are  derived  from  be- 
quests and  donations  by  individuals,  and  grants  f^om  the 
legislature  and  corporations  t  and  enable  the  trustees,  con- 
sisting  of  twelve  citizens,  annually  elected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  of  the  twelve  wards  of  the  city,  with  the 
mayor  and  eight  aldermen,  to  give  the  teachers  salaries^ 
varying  from  2600  to  800  dollars  a-year.  The  assistant 
teachers  have  600  dollars.  The  trustees  elect  the  teachers, 
and  vote  their  salaries  yearly ;  and  no  preference  is  given 
on  any  principles  but  those  of  merit  and  skill.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  grammar  schools  must  have  been  educated  at 
college^  and  must  have  attained  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
The  morning  and  evening  exercises  of  all  the  schools,  com- 
mence with  reading  the  Scriptures.  A  very  strict  system 
of  supervision  and  regulation  is  established  by  the  trus- 
tees. 

<«  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred  at  those  schools  ex- 
cept  for  books. 

<<  The  richer  classes  at  Boston^  formerly,  very  gener- 
ally, patronized  teachers  of  private  schools,  who  were  paid 
in  the  usual  way ;  but  they  now  find  that  the  best  teach- 
ers are  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools,  and,  in  most  cases, 
prefer  them,-^he  children  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank 
enjoying  the  privilege,  altogether  invaluable  in  a  f^  statu;, 
of  being  educated  together. 

«  lu  the  adjoining  State  of  Connecticut  it  has  beenascer- 
tained  by  accurate  repott8,that  one-third  of  the  population, 
of  about  275,000,  attend  the  fne  schools.  In  the  whole 
of  the  New  England  States^  the  population  of  which,  in. 
eluding  Massachusetts  and  Connaftisoty  amount!  to  aboat 


two  millions,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion are  educated,  that  is  to  say,  can  rei^l  and  writ%  and 
that  the  exceptions,  which  do  not  at  the  utmost  amouni 
to  2000  persons,  are  composed  of  blacks  and  foreigners. 

<<  The  result  of  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Edu- 
cation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  adjoins  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  almost  equal  to  it  in  population,  and  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  is  very  mudi,  though  not  entirely 
the  same.  It  is  proved  by  actual  reports,  that  499,434 
children,  out  of  a  population  of  one  million,  nine  hundred 
thousand,  were  at  the  same  time  attending  the  schools,  that 
is,  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population.  Although  the 
public  funds  of  New  York  State  are  great,  these  schools 
are  not  entirely  ftte,  but  free  to  all  who  apply  for  im- 
munity Arom  payment  The  ammmt  of  the  monay  paid 
to  the  teachers  by  private  ^rsons  does  not,  hoverer, 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole  annual  expense^  which  ii 
some  what  less  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  infierred,  (thai  edncafion  at 
fcee-schooU  is  so  general  all  over  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  four  millions  of  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  the 
State  of  New  York ;  but  the  provision  for  public  schools 
is  admirable  in  all  the  populous  states,  Pensylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  &c  ;  and  f^  education  can 
everywhere  be  procured,  even  in  the  southern  states,  for 
whites,  on  application  being  made  for  it.    The  appropria- 
tions of  land  for  schools  in  the  old  states  were  formerly 
very  much  confined  to  the  donations  of  individuals,  many 
of  which  have  now,  however,  become  very  valuable ;  bat 
the  appropriations  for  schools  in  the  new  states  have  been 
regulated  by  congress,  and  their  extent  is  immense.    Every 
township  of  the  new  lauds  is  divided  into  thirty-six  sections^ 
each  a  mile  square,  and  each  containing  640  acres.     One 
section  of  every  township  is  appropriated  for  schools.     In 
addition    to  this,  great  appropriations  have  been  made  in 
Ohio,   Tennessee,   Kentucky,   and  others  of  the  western 
states,  for  seminaries  of ''a  higher  order,  to  .the  extent  of 
about  one-fifth  of  those  for  schools.    The  land  belonging 
to  public  schools  in  the  new  states  and  territories,  in  which 
appropriations  have  been  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  Misf 
sissippi,  amounts  to  about  eight  millions  of  acres,  and  is 
of  course  advancing  in  value  as  the  population  increaset. 
The  extent  of  land,  which  will  be  appropriated  to  the  nme 
purpose  when  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  settled,  must  be  prodigious,— at  present  not  capaUs 
of  being  guessed  at.** 

Our  next  extract  must  be  political:  the  Ballot  if 
at  thig  moment  a  topic  of  universal  diacimion. 
Hear  Mr.  Stnart's  report  from  a  laiad  where  the 
ballot  has  been  fully  tested. 

**  It  was  on  the  6th  November  that  I  was  present  at  ^ 
election  at  Ballston  Spa,  held  in  one  of  the  hotels^  about 
the  door  of  which,  twenty  or  thirty  people  might  bt  stand- 
ing. My  friend  Mr.  Brown  introduced  me,  and  got  me  a 
place  at  the  table.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  seldom 
more  disappointed  at  a  public  meeting.  The  exdiemcnt 
occasioned  by  the  election  generally  was  declared  by  the 
newspapers  to  be  far  greater  than  had  ever  been  witnessed 
since  the  declartion  of  indepeandeooe  in  1770-  And  at 
Ballston  Spa,  any  irritation  which  existed  had  been  in- 
creased by  an  attack  made  a  few  days  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion by  the  local  press,  and  by  hand-bills,  on  the  moral 
character  of  one  of  the  candidates^ — a  gentleman  who  had 
filled  a  high  office  in  Congress^  and  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  was,  ihatiart,  prepared  for  some  Am, 
for  some  ebulition  of  humour,  or  of  sarcastic  remark,  or 
dry  wit,  to  which  Americans  are  said  to  be  prone.  But 
all  was  dumb  show,  or  the  next  thing  to  it.  The  ballot- 
boxes  were  placed  on  a  long  table,  at  which  half  a  dosen  of 
the  inspectors  or  canvassers  of  voles  west  seated.  Tba  if«. 
ters  approached  the  table  by  single  filea^  Not  a  word  was 
spoken;  Each  voter  d<divercd  his  list,  when  he  got  nest 
to  the  table  to  the  ofllcers,  who  called  out  his  name.  Any 
person  might  object,  but  the  objection  was  instantly  de- 
iJided  on,_tlie  ofieers  having  no  ^UBcaltj,  from  ^dMlr 
knewledft  sf  the  tovoiUi^  of  ths  psrsHsi  isslJiHIf  in  it. 
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•nd  to  wliM«  tMtlmony  nSutne^  was  iastsntlj  made,  in 
4tleiMiaiaf  oa  tht  ipoCy  whethtr  the  qualification  of  the 
▼otarwaa  or  waa  not  aufident.  I  need  haidlj  lay,  that 
1  did  not  attend  thifjBxcefdTely  uninteresting  sort  of  meet- 
tiPT  tear  hwc time;  b«t  1  am hMnd  to  bear  this  testi- 
nMny  in  He  fitToor,  that  so  quiet  a  dayof  election^  both 
without  and  within  doors,  I  nerer  witnened  either  in  Scot- 
ksid  or  Raf  land.  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  a  drunk  person 
in  the  street  of  the  village  or  neii^bourhood,  nor  did  I 
•bserve  any  thing  extraonlinary,  except  the  increased  num- 
her  of  carriages  or  waggons  of  aU  kinds,  three  or  lour  of 
theii  drawn  by  four  hones,  one  by  six.  We  were  residing 
tloae  by  the  hotel  where  the  election  took  plac«,  and  in 
the  ewiing  the  tranquiUity  was  as  complete  as  if  no  elec- 
tion had  occurred. 

«*  The  county  canvassers  fi>r  the^twenty  townships  of  this 
eounty  of  Saratoga  afterwards  met,  and  made  up  their  re- 
tvna  for  the  county,  in  all  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole  of  the  state,  the  mme  quietness  and  perfect  order 
psevailed.  The  number  of  rotes  given  in  this  state  for  the 
decton  of  the  president  was  276,176,  in  a  population  of 
upwards  of  1,800,000;  and  that  this  part  of  the  election 
was  most  keenly  contested,  is  obvious  from  the  recorded 
ftct,  that  the  majority  for  Jackson  over  Adams  in  this 
state  only  amounted  to  6,350.  The  total  number  of  votes 
given  in  the  presidential  election  on  this  occasion  was 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  neariy  1,200,000,  in  a  popu. 
lationofabout  twelve  millions,  of  which  the  whole  states 
are  composed. 

•'Thus,  in  a  state  far  exceeding  Scotland  in  extent,  and 
alflMwt  equalling  it  in  population,   the  votes  for  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  and  his  substitute,— fin*  the 
governor  and  lieutenant^vemor  of  the  sUte,— fbr  a  se- 
nator and  representatives  to  Congress,— for  three  repreaen- 
tatives   to  the  State  of  New  York, — for  four  coroners,  a 
aherifl;  and  a  clerk  to  the  county,  were  taken,— and  the 
hnsiaees  of  the  election  finished  with  ease,  and  with  the 
most  perftet  order  and  decorum,  in  three  days.    All  votes 
^7  ballot,  which  is  here  considered  the  only  way  to  obtain 
indq»endent  and  unbiassed  votes ;  and  if  so  in  this  country, 
kow  much  more  in  the  British  islands,  where  the  aristo- 
cracyand  higher  orders  are  so  infinitely  more  powerftil, 
influential,  and  numerous.    The  late  eminent  Dr.  Dwight, 
President  of  Yale  College  in  Connecticut  deecribesan  elec- 
tion meeting  in  New  England  very  much  as  I  witnessed 
it  here.    Aner  declaring  that  he  had  never  known  a  single 
shilling  paid  fbr  a  vote,  he  says,  <  I  have  lived  long  in  New 
Bngland.      On  the  aioming  of  an  election  day,  the  elec- 
imm  ssBSMble  either  in  a  church  or  a  town-house,  in  the 
centre  of  the  township,  of  which  they  are  inhabitants*  The 
qusineHS  of  (he  day  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  sermon, 
and  very  often  hy  public  prayer.    A  moderator  is  chosen. 
Ttm  votes  are  given  in  with  strict  decency,  without  a 
single  debate,  without  noise,  or  dieorder,   or  drink— and 
with  not  a  little  of  the  sobriety  seen  in  religious  aasem- 
hlies.      The  meeting  is  then  dissolved;   the    inhabitants 
return  [quietly  to  their  homes,  and  have  neither  battles 
nor  disputea    I  ^do  not  believe  that  a  single  woman,  bond 
or  fne^  ever  i^peared  at  an  Election  ih'New  Bngland  since 
the  colonization  of  the  country.    It  would  be  aa  mnich  as 
her  character  was  worth. 

^  Dr.  Dwight*s  authority,  however,  is  not  greater  than 
many  oiheis  to  which  I  might  refrr.  Chancellor  Kent  of 
New  York  is  a  person  of  the  greatest  respecubility  as  a 
man,  and  of  the  highest  character  as  a  lawyer.  In  his 
Commentaries,  which  is  quite  a  standard  hook,  he  bears 
ttis  evidence  on  the  sutqect  of  elections  t  <  The  United 
Sta^  in  their  ioiprovements  upon  the  rights  of  representa- 
t«im»  may  certainly  claim  pre-eioalnence  over  all  other  go- 
vemments,  andent  and  modem.  Our  elesctton  ai'e  held  at 
Jiated  eeaeons,  established  by  law.  The  people  vote  hy 
hiUot  In  tmsJl  districu ;  and  puhlle  officers  preside  over 
tlM  fiytiff— ,  receive  the  votes,  and  maintain  order  and 
ftiniN*  tlkough  the  competition  between  candidates  is 
'gipcrally  actlvf^  and  the  teal  of  rival  parties  sufficiently 
enit0d^  tha  eleq^iony  are  everywhere  conducted  witii  tran- 
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«  The  testimony  of  Joseph  Gerald,  a  martyr  to  the  sin- 
ecrity  with  which  he,  at  a  period  not  so  reeent,  advocated 
the  propriety  of  resorting  to  the  same  fbrm  ofe  lections  in 
Geat  Britain,  before  biasssd  judges  and  a  biassed  jury,  at  a 
time  of  great  political  excitement  in  Scotland,  will  long 
be^remembered.  'I  myself,*  he  declared,  in  his  speech  on 
his  celebrated  trial  before  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court  in 
Scotland,  *  resided  during  four  years  in  a  country  where 
every  man  who  paid  taxee  had  a  right  to  vote — I  mean  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pensylvania.  I  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  elections  which  took  place  in  Philadelpliia,  the  ca- 
pital of  Ae  State,— an  industrious  and  popuhms  city ;  and 
can  saftly  assert,  that  no  one  riot  ever  ensued.* 

«Mr.  James  Flint,  who  travelled  in  the  United  States 
about  a  dozen  of  years  ago,  and  whose  scrupulous  correct- 
ness of  nan'ation  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  him,  in 
his  published  letters  from  America,  states  his  views  as  to 
their  eleaions  thus  : — '  A  few  days  ago  I  witnessed  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Congress  fbr  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Members  for  the  State  Assembly,  and  county  officer!*,  and 
the  votes  for  the  township  of  JeiSfersonville,  were  taken  by 
ballot  in  one  day.  No  quarrels  or  disorder  occurred.  At 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  the  poll  wask  ept  open  for  three 
days.  The  votes  were  given  vha  voce*  I  saw  three  fights 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  This  method  appears  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  as  much  discord  here  as  in  England.'  With 
relation  to  the  ballot,  I  would  only  further  add,  that  a 
great  point  is  gained  by  its  celerity,  10,000  votes  can  easily 
be  taken  pi  five  or  six  hours.*' 

The  dcnneftic  manners  of  the  Amerieans  are  a 
subject  of  cariosity  amongus;  and  there  isnowanop*. 
port  unity  of  correcting  Captain  Halls  theories^  and 
Mrs.  Trollope's  fibberies,  by  the  correct  text  'of 
Mr.  SittArt.  ^Fhile  giving  the  Americans  praise 
for  their  unostentatioos  hospitality,  he  easts  a  ten. 
der  glance  back  upon  thebatteriede  euinne  of  Moray 
Place,  and  the  vintages  of  its  side-board,  to  the  long 
sumptuous  dinners  so  favourable  for  conversation, 
and  even  for  a  little  gaetrowmiic  chat  about  the 
winea  and  viands,  instead  of  the  Americans  swallow- 
ing, smoking,  andboltingoff  to  win  more  dollars.  But 
Mr.  Stuart  forgets  that  the  frugal  simplicity  of  the 
American  entertainments  opens  the  door  to  the 
widest  and  most  frequent  hospitality,  and  includea 
the  women,  who  are  effectually  proscribed  by  eur 
after-dinner  convival  system.  The  tea  the  enter- 
tainment of  ceremony  in  middle  life  in  America,  re- 
minds us  of  the  social  suppers  of  Edinburgh,  immor. 
talized  by  old  Creech — which  prevailed  before  we  be., 
eame  so  ultra- refined  and  routish,  ^  It  never,"  says 
Jack  Cade  "  was  a  merry  world  since  gentlefolks 
came  up," — and  gentlefolks  are  s^U  scarce  in 
America. — ^We  take  Mr«  Stuart's  account  of  both 
the  easy  friendly  dinner,  and  the  social  solid  tea» 

^  The  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Americans  are 
quite  unostentatious.  I  write^  however,  of  the  mass  o^ 
the  people,  and  without  reftrence  to  the  small  number  of 
people,  who  consider  themselves  the  great  in  this  country. 
An  invitation  to  dinner  is  generally  given  in  such  words 
as  these :  *  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  two  ocloclc' 
Frequently  no  change  whatever  is  made  in  the  dinner,  sn|^ 
posing  you  to  accept  Your  friend  Iluows  that  thire  is 
always  abundance  of  good  fiiod  upon  his  table.  Tliat  de- 
gree of  attention  is  shown  to  you  which  a  stranger  meets 
with  everywhere,  in  seeing  that  his  plate  be  filled  in  the 
first  instance  with  what  he  likes,  hut  no  pressing  or  en- 
treaty  are  used  to  make  him  eat  or  drink  more  than  he 
likes.  If  wine  is  produced,  it  is  left  fi>r  him  to  partake  of 
it  or  not  as  he  choeees.  There  is  hardly  over  any  talk 
abevt  the  dinoer,  or  the  quaUty  of  the  wine^  which  you  ave 
not  provoked  to  drink  by  bdag  toU  how  many  yearak 
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has  been  in  jour  friend^s  cellar  or  to  what  riutage  it  be- 
longs. 

*  It  is  much  more  probable  that,  eren  amongst  the  richest 
classes  excluding  always  a  few  who  form  small  coterie^  in 
the  great  towns,  or  who  liave  been  much  in  England,  yow 
will  hear  little  conversation,  and  that  relating"  more  to 
their  professional  pursuits,  their  gains,  and  their  dollais, 
and  their  political  situations,  than  to  the  food  they  are  eat- 
ing, or 'the  wine  they  are  drinking." 

But  the  Tea  is  the  entertainment  of  ceremony. 

*«  Tea-parties,  which  are  rery  common  in  the  United 
States,  in  some  measure  make  up  for  what  I  look  upon  as 
the  moiv  ratiinuil  and  comfprtable  conversational  dinner 
of  the*  middlings  the  best  classes  of  society  in  Britain. 
Where  those  tea-parties  take  place  by  invitation,  the  table 
is  liberally  cover^  and  with  a  greater  number  of  articles, 
such  as  a  profusion  of  cakes  of  variou?  kinds  and  preserves. 
Animal  food,  too,  of  some  description  or  other,  is  almost 
always  produced,--and  after  the  tea  or  supper  is  finished, 
wine  of  various  kinds,  nuts,  fruit,  &c.  are  placed  on  the 
sideboard,  or  handed  round.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  room  for  conversation  at  such  partis  than  at  Bi  i- 
tijh  routes ;  but  still  I  conceive  the  rational  interchange 
of  sentiment  which  takes  place  at  English  dinners,  to  be, 
generally  speaking,  awanting  in  the  meal  which  is  called 
by  the  same  name  in  the  United  States.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed,  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  at  any  din- 
ner,  public  or  private,  either  a  stranger  or  native  has  any 
reason  to  expect  an  uncivil  answer  to  any  conversation 
which  he  may  address  to  any  one  sitting  at  table ;  but  the 
custom  it  so  universal  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
United  States,  to  leave  the  table  immediately  after  dinner, 
to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  afterwards  to  return  to  professional 
business  ;  that  the  people  generally  seem  to  me  to  be  least 
inclined  for  convivial  conversation  at  the  very  time  when 
we,  with  better  Uste>  as  I  think,  enjoy  it  most.  I  am 
bouud,. however,  to  add,  after  seeing  much  more  of  the 
United  States  than  I  had  done  when  I  was  making  these 
remarks,  that  I  have  bien  at  many  tea-parties  in  various 
parta  of  the  country  where,  sitting  over  our  wine  after 
tea,  we  had  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  and  instructive 
conversation  for  quita  as  long  a  time  as  should  ever  be 
devoted  to  it  either  in  the  Old  or  New  World.** 

Tbe,  following  sketch  of  a  Yankee  driver  con- 
v^s  «i  jj^reat  deal.  We  must  notice  that  at  first 
brush,  Mr.  Stuart  had  rather  shied  his  acute,  lo. 
quacious  and  well-informed  driver. 

«  At  length  we  approached  the  door  of  our  hotel,  and  all 
of  us  felt  i^ret  at  the  idea  of  so  soon  being  deprived  of 
the  agreeable  society  of  our  chiiriotecr.  As  soon  a&  we  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  when  we  were  within  hearing  of  each 
other,  1  applied  for,  and  had  the  sanction  of  my  follow- 
tnivellers,  to  beg  him  to  favour  us  with  his  cdmpany  at 
dinner,  and  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  us.  1  bastion  jd  to  the 
bar-room,  where  I  found  him  smoking  a  cigar.  1  preferred 
my  request  in  tftie  most  civil  terms  I  could  think  of.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  hnd  then  expressed  great  sur^ 
prise»  that  a  foreigner  should  have  asked  his  driver  to  dine 
with  him.  I  urged  our  anxiety  to  have  a  little  more  of  his 
agreeable  company,  and  promised  that  we  should  endea. 
Tour  to  impart  to  him  all  the  information  we  could  give, 
relative  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  country,  in  return 
for  the  valuable  communications  he  had  wade  to  us.  But 
he  finally  declined,  with  perfect  civility,  though,  at  the 
sametime,  with  that  sort  of  manner  which  prevented  any 
attempt  to  press  him.  *  His  family,*  he  said, '  expected  him, 
and  he  must  go  home.  Perhaps,  ;Bir,*  he  added,  *  you  was 
not  aware  that  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  was  your 
driver  to-day.  We  are  very  neighbourly  here.  The  horses 
expected  for  you  this  morning  had  not  come  in,  and  I 
could  not  refuse  my  neighbour,  (mentioning  his  name,) 
when  he  applied  to  me.  I  have  good  horses  And.  would 
have  been  soiry  to  dinppoint  a  stranger.*  Having  fin- 
iihed*  hj«  cigar,  Mr.  Spencer  took  leave  ofme  with  a  shake 
•f  tha  JiAUd.    We  fbund,  on  iuqniry,  that  he  was  a  general 


merchant  in  the  village,  and  had  mills  and  a  store.  Hia 
neighbours  had  singled  him  out,-ljnot  on  account  of  hia 
education,  which  was  not  superior  to  that  of  his  fidlow- 
citizens,  but  on  aeoount  of  his  'shrewdness  and  good  char- 
acter,— to  make  him  a  justice  of  peace,  which  confora  tke 
title  of  judge.  As  justice  of  peace,'  he  gave  so  great  latis- 
fiEkCtion  that  they  promoted  him  to  be  their  high  sheriff. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  had  business  this  morning  to 
transact  at  Caldwell,  the  county  town>  and  where  the  jail 
committed  to  his  charge  is  situated.  This  explains  tha 
anxiety  he  expressed  to  be  off  early.  The  little  boy  on  tha 
driving  seat  was  tbe  son  of  a  prisoner  in  the  jail,  to  whon^ 
he  was  carrying  linens.  Ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam,  *  let  tha 
cobbler  stick  to  his  last,*  has  no  part  in  the  lepublicaii 
character  of  America.** 

We  meant  to  have  given  Mr.  Stuart's  rencon- 
tres in  the  wildernesses  and  prairies  with  our  coun- 
try .folks,  but  must  defer  this  till  another  week,-^ 
with  much  more  than  we  have  to  say  of  a^book, 
which  will  soonjiie  in  every  one's  hands. 


STATE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
DR.  Chalmers'  pamphlet. 

We  were  not  a  little  provoked  to  find  the  fal- 
lacious statements  of  the  last  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  extensively  quoted  by  the 
country  press,  as  containing  a  true  view  "  of  the 
vastly  improved  condition  of  all  classes,  bui  parti* 
cularly  of  labourers,  since  the  American  war,  and 
especially  during  the  present  century."  Dr  Chal- 
mers, in  vindication  of  his  own  opinions,  has  taken 
the  field  against  the  Reviewer.  His  refutation  of 
''  the  peace  peace"  or  "  the  peace  and  prosperity^ 
optimists  is  triumphant  on  the  point  to  which 
alone  we  can  advert.     So  hear  the  Rev.  Doctor. 

"  When  a  writer  maintains  an  untenable  posi- 
tion, we  generally  meet,  in  the  style  of  exaggera- 
tion which  he  employs,  with  specially  emphatic 
clauses.  The  reviewer  tells  us,  "  that,  instead  of 
being  stationary  or  retrograde,  the  condition  of 
all  classes,  but  particularly  of  the  labourers,  has 
been  vastly  improved  since  Ihe  American  war,  and 
especially  during  the  present  century."  Now,  it 
so  happens,  that  in  both  the  clauses  where  he  haa 
laid  the  stress  of  particularity  on  the  one,  and  of 
especiality  on  the  other,  the  emphasis  is  misplac- 
ed. If,  by  labourers,  be  meant  those  to  whom  the 
designation  purely  and  properly  helongs,  who  re- 
ceive wages  simply  in  return  for  the  exertion  of 
their  strength,  and  not  because  of  the  power  they 
have  of  bringing  to  a  dead  stand^  or  state  of  un- 
productiveness, the  enormous  capital  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  it  will  be  found,  under  our  exposure  of 
the  reviewer's  first  great  errror,  that  their  wages 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  And,  again,  under 
our  exposure  of  his  second  great  eror,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  general  re-action,  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  dasses,  took  place  about  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  that,  precisely  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, their  progress  was  first  arrested,  and  then 
turned  backwards.  He  has  been  unfortunate  beith 
in  regard  to  the  class  of  men,  and  to  the  period  of 
years,  on  which  he  meant  to  lay  the  pith  of  his 
argument.    He  made  a  two^fold  selection,  lor. tha  « 
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obYi<nui  purpose  of  enhancing  his  statement^  or 
the  proof  by  which  he  was  supporting  it ;  and  in 
batbhe  is  wrong.  We  have  sometimes  to  correct 
a  reader  for  laying  the  emphasis  on  wrong  words. 
■  The  reviewer  has  laid  his  emphasis  on  wrong 
things." 

But  theee  are  general  averments :  let  us  come 
to  particulars. 

"  Let  us  return  once  more  to  Scotland ;  and 
lest  the  argument^  either  of  special  manufactures, 
or  of  midway  transitions  from  one  state  to  another, 
should  be  alleged,  in  opposition  to  all  our  former 
instances — we  shall  now  offer  a  brief  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  agricultural  population,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  the  present 
day — assuming  that  the  variation  which  has  taken 
place  in  one  of  its  counties,  (Peebleshire,)  is  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  the  change,  if  any,  which  the 
condition  of  our  peasantry  has  undergone,  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We,  on 
purpose,  keep  clear  of  1800  and  1801,  as  having 
been  two  years  of  severe  scarcity,  amounting  to 
famine  ;  so  that  the  comparison,  strictly  speaking, 
is  between  the  rate  of  wages  now,  and  the  mean 
rate  of  wages  from  180«  to  1812  or  1814. 

The  wages  of  married  farm-servants — ^in  as  far 
as  they  are  paid  in  kind,  consisting  of  meal,  pota* 
toea^  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  driving  of  their  fuel 
—have  suffered  no  variation.  The  money  wages 
at  the  former  period  were  £16  a  year;  they  are 
new  XIO.  We  are  aware  that  the  price  of  the 
iirat  necessaries  of  life  has  fallen  to  a  greater 
propertion  than  this ;  but  the  money  part  of  this 
wages  goes  to  the  purchase  of  second  necessaries ; 
apd  their  price  has  not  fallen  in  so  great  a  propor- 
tion. So  that  the  labourers  of  this  description 
are  somewhat  worse  off  at  the  latter  than  the 
fitmier  period." 

«*  The  wages  of  unmarried  farm-servants  were 
thea  jC18,  with  their  victuals,  and  are  now  ^£12, 
with  victuals ;  they  having  suffered  a  descent  too, 
thott^  less  by  Ids.  4d.  than  that  of  the  former 
class  of  labourers." 

*'  But  there  is  still  another  class,  of  inferior  con- 
dition to  the  two  former,  and  who  also,  as  appears 
from  Uie  comparison  of  their  wages  at  the  two  dis- 
tinct  periods,  have  sustained  a  greater  descent  than 
either  of  them — we  mean  the  day  labourers,  the 
joWmen  of  England,  or  the  orry  men  of  our  own 
country  parishes,  employed  in  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  loads,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of 
ground  labour.  About  twenty  or  twenty-four 
years  ago,  their  allowance  was  from  10s.  to  12s.  a- 
week^  with  victuals,  or  from  16s.  even  to  18s.  and 
fiOs  a  wedk,  without  victuals.  Their  allowance  at 
present  is  68.  a  week  with,  and  IDs.  without  vic- 
tuals. But  these  numbers  exhibit  in  both  cases  the 
fuH  summer  allowance;  and,  to  estimate  their  yearly 
income,  we  must  take  into  account  the  reduction 
of  Ism  and  Ss.  a-week,  when  the  days  become  shorter, 
as  ake  the  average  of  about  two  winter  months, 
when  they  are  totally  without  employment.  A 
^ good  practical  test  of  the  felt  straitness  in  their 
•ircunistanc€s,i8  the  extreme  fatigue  they  will  un- 


dergo at  piece-work,  when,  to  eke  out  a  suffici* 
ency  for  their  families,  they  are  known  to  labour 
from  four  in  the  morning  to  eight  a(  night  ;  and  ^ 
it  is  the  distinct  testimony  of  the  masters  who  em- 
ploy  them,  that  this  is  what  these  daysmen  will 
do  now,  and  would  not  have  done  twenty-five 
years  ago.  We  might  further  state,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man,  with  two  horses  and  single  horse 
carts,  could  only  be  had  at  that  time  for  lOs.  or 
128.  a  day— but  now  for  5s.  or  6s.  6d.  Wrights 
and  masons,  in  short,  all  country  artisans,  with  the 
exception  of  blacksmiths,  have  experienced  &  si- 
milar decline  in  wages ;  and  a  decline  not  coun- 
tervailed by  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  second, 
and  still  greater  cheapness  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life.  By  the  general  consent  of  practical  and 
intelligent  tnen,  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  have  n<^, 
at  this  moment,  the  same  command  over  the  vari- 
ous articles  which  enter  substantially  int#  the 
maintenance  of  families,  that  they  had  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  present  century." 

'*  Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  glowing 
exaggerations  of  the  reviewer,  respecting  the  pro- 
gress which  he  affirms  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
economic  state  of  our  people.  It  may  be  right 
that  we  advert,  though  briefly,  to  both  of  them — 
as  they  not  only  seem  to  have  misled  him,  but  are 
fitted  to  mislead  many  others,  who  are  satisfied  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  a  rapid  and  cursory  view 
of  the  subject.  The  sketch  which  he  has  drawn  of 
the  intetnal  state  and  history  of  .Scotland,  is  one 
of  great  plausibility— yet  it  will  not  be  difficult, 
we  are  persuaded,  to  evolve  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  the  sober  reality  of  the  question,  from 
underneath  that  mantle/>f  speciousness  wherewith 
he  hath  garnished  and  overlaid  it." 

"  The  first  great  error  of  the  reviewer,  then, 
lies  in  this — that  he  has  generalized  workmcta  of 
all  sorts  and  varieties  into  but  one  object  of  con- 
templation. He  has  viewed  them  only  en  masse, 
without  having  adverted  to  the  momentous  dis- 
tinction which  obtains  between  one  class  of  them 
and  another, — between  the  men,  for  example,  of 
high  wage^  in  virtue  of  the  control  which  they 
have  over  their  employer,  because  they  can  at  any 
time  bring  his  large  and  expensive  machinery  to 
a  stand ;  and  the  men  who  often  have  -not  a  third 
part  of  the  wages  of  the  others,  because  they  pes- 
Bess  no  such  power — as  weavers,  all  whose  C8pit»l 
is  a  handloom,  which  is  their  own ;  or  ground  la- 
bourers, all  whose  capital  is  a  spade,  which  is 
their  own  also.  He  reasonp,  as  if  the  foundation 
on  which  society  rested,  was  throughout  of  ho- 
mogeneous materials ;  and  then  tells  us,  what  a 
substantial  foundation  it  is,  and  how  it  is  consoli- 
dating  every  year  into  greater  strength  and  firm- 
ness than  before.  We  reason,  as  if  that  founda- 
tion was  made  up  of  successive  strata;  and  express 
our  apprehension  that  the  lowest  stratum  of  all 
might  become  every  year  more  jJutrid  and  un- 
sound, and  so  endanger  the  stability  of  the  whole 
fabric.  The  work  recognises  a  gradation  in  the 
branches  of  regular  industry  ;  and  takes  account 
of  a  large  and  ever.increasing  body  of  supernume- 
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raries  at  the  bottom  of  the  aeak.  The  daahing 
generality  of  the  mTiewer  does  aot  admit  of  such 
diserkmnatioa.  It  eoofoonda  the  cottoa^inner 
of  288.  with  the  poor  weaver  of  5«.  a^wecic.  It 
takes  80  distant  a  view  of  the  object^  that  it  eomes 
not  within  sight  of  details  and  distinctions — 
though^  in  the  instance  on  hand^  of  vital  import- 
ance to  all  correct  reasoning  on  the  present  state 
and  future  proepecta  of  society.  Like  an  unobser- 
vant by-paeser  through  some  plebeian  district  of  a 
city,  who  never  once  dreams  of  the  mighty  grada- 
tion  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  its  house- 
holders— though  intermingled  with,  or  even  con. 
tignous  to  each  other,  the  artisan  or  manufacturing 
operative,  of  from  SOs.  to  as  much  as  50s.  a- week, 
may  be  found  in  dose  juxta-poaition  with  the 
weaver  or  the  labourer,  who  but  realizes  an 
humble  fraction  of  his  gains.  He  overlooks  this, 
and  lumps  or  amalgamates  them  all,  under  the  one 
denomination  of  the  common  people.  And  so, 
whatever  comes  ^m  that  quarter  to  the  savings 
banks ;  or  whosoever,  out  of  the  mighty  hosts  who 
congregate  there,  shall  attend  a  mechanice'  insti- 
tute — ^he  puts  it  all  down  to  the  genera],  or  ra- 
ther the  universal  elevation,  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  habits  and  comforts  of  those  who  overspread 
the  ground-floor  or  basement  of  society.  It  is  thus, 
that,  in  very  proportion  to  the  rapidity,  the  reck- 
less, but  withal  confident,  rapidity  of  those  slight 
and  transient  regards  which  our  reviewer  has  cast 
upon  the  subject— does  he  overrate,  and  that  pro- 
digiously, not  the  improvement  of  the  lower,  but 
the  improvement  of  the  lowest  orders.  He  exults 
in  the  fifteen  millions  of  deposits  to  the  provident 
banks  of  the  country ;  but  reflects  not  on  that 
multitude  of  mere  labourers — the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands,  who  compose  a  distinct  and  inferior  class, 
that  are  every  year  multiplying  upon  our  hands, 
and  who  contribute  not  so  much  as  one  farthing  to 
them.  He  has  not  entered  at  all  into  the  depths 
or  statistics  of  his  subject ;  he  has  but  looked  on 
the  upper  surface  of  it — or,  if  reasoning  on  a  sort 
of  general  average  between  the  most  comfortable 
and  the  most  degraded  of  the  industrious  classes, 
reflects  not,  that  beneath  that  average  there  is  a 
gathering  mischief,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
which  is  to  undermine  the  stablest  community  on 
•  earth,  and  to  bring  down  tlie  prosperity  of  all  its 
orders.*" 

*r  Let  the  Reviewers,  Useful  Knowledge  propaga- 
tors., or  any  other  person  or  class  of  persons  in- 
terested in  concealing  the  truth,  do  as  they  will 
with  Dr.  Chalmers'  economical  doctrines,  we  defy 
them  to  impugn  these  statements. 


*  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  worst 
paid  of  our  manufacturing  Utbourers  in  Glasgow  are  the 
most  numerous.  The  number  of  workers,  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  in  the  cotton  and  weaving  mills  of  that  city  and 
neigbhonrhood,  was  10,897,  in  April  1833.  We  wish  that 
we  could  state  the  ntmiher  of  haud.loom  wearers  at  the 
same  period.  But  as  far  back  as  1820,  the  number  of 
hand-looms  wa}  upn'ards  of  eighteen  thmisand.     ^ 


PUBLIC  CARRIAGES  IN  BRITAIN. 

FaoPBiBTORi  of  coachea  have  at  length  Ibond  out.*- 
though  they  were  a  long  time  before  they  did  discover  it— 
that  the  hay  and  com  market  is  not  so  expensive  as  tha 
horse  market.  They  have,  thsreftw^,  one  horse  ia  fewr  aV* 
waya  at  rest ;  or,  in  other  words,  each  hovsa  UesatiU  i« 
the  fourth  day,  Uitis  having  the  advantage  of  Ban.  In 
practice,  perhaps,  no  animal  toiling  for  man,  solely  /»r  Am 
prq/ii,  leads  so  easy  and  so  comfortable  a  life  as  the  Eng- 
lish coach-horse ;  he  is  sumptnonsly  fed,  kindly  treated,  aad 
if  he  do  snftr  a  little  in  bis  woric,  he  baa  twtnlyothne  hours 
in  the  twenty-foar  of  hunurions  ease.  He  is  now  almoat  a 
stranger  to  the  lash ;  nor  do  we  eyer  see  him  with  a  brokan 
skin ;  but  we  often  see  him  kick  up  his  heels  when  taken 
from  his  coach,  after  baying  performed  his  stage  of  ten 
miles  in  fiye  minutes  under  the  hour.  So  moch  for  condi- 
tion. No  horse  liyes  so  high  as  a  caochhanB.  In  the 
language  of  the  road,  his  stomach  is  the  sMosara  of  his 
com ;  he  is  fed  (K^  libiHim.  The  effM  of  this  is  yisiblt  fai 
two  ways ;  first,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  soon  horses 
gather  flesh  in  this  seyers  work,  fbr  there  is  none  more  ae- 
yere  while  it  lastsi  and,  seooodly,  proprietors  tad  that  good 
derii  is  M  obttaele  to  their  speed,  but,  on  the  €oatiary»  opo- 
rates  to  their  adyantage.  HorMS  draw  by  their  waighty 
and  not  by  the  force  of  their  mnsdesi  which  sMrely  assist 
the  application  of  their  weight :  the  heayier  a  horse  1% 
then,  the  more  powerftil  he  is  in  his  harness ;  in  short,  k  is 
the  weight  of  the  aninud  which  produces  the  dnqght,  and 
the  playandfbroeof  hiamaaclesseryeteooiitiBuaik  Light 
horses,  therefore,  how  good  soe?er  their  aaion,  oogla^noi 
to  be  put  to  draw  a  heayy  load,  as  muscular  force  cannot 
act  against  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  ayerage  price  of 
horses  for  fost  coaches  may  be  about  X3S.  Fancy  teaasa, 
and  those  working  out  of  London,  may  be  rated  oonaidcr- 
ably  higher  than  this;  but  taking  a  hundred  miles  of 
ground,  well  horsed,  this  is  about  the  mark.  The  areran 
period  of  each  horse*s  seryice  does  not  exceed  four  yeara  in 
a  6ist  coach ;  perhaps  scarcely  so  much ;  In  a  slow  one  we 
may  allow  serea ;  but  in  both  cases  we  are  allodinf  to 
horses  put  to  the  work  at  fiye  or  six  years*  old.  The  price 
we  haye  named  as  the  ayerage  may  appear  a  low  one ;  but 
blemished  horses  find  their  way  into  coaches,  as  do  those 
whose  tempers  are  bad ;  neither  is  a  blind  horse,  with  good 
courage,  idtogether  objectionable,  now  the  roads  are  so 
leyeL 

It  nuy  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  uninitiated  to  learu  how 
a  coach  is  worked.  We  will  then  acsume  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
enter  into  a  contract  to  horse  a  coach  eighty  miles,  each 
proprietor  haying  twenty  miles ;  in  whidi  case  he  is  said  to 
coyer  both  sides  of  the  ground,  or  to  and  fino.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-eightdays,  a  settlement  takes  place,  and 
if  the  gross  earnings  of  the  coach  should  be  £10  per  mil% 
there  will  be  £800  to  diride  between  the  four  proprietors, 
after  the  following  charges  haye  been  deducted,  yiz.  toll% 
duty  to  goyerament,  mileage  (or  hire  of  the  coach  to  the 
coach-makers,)  two  ooachmen*swagss,  porter's  wages,  rent, 
or  charge  of  booking-oiBcta  at  each  end,  and  washing  the 
coaches.  These  charges  may  amount  to  j£I50,  which  Icares 
jC860  to  keep  eighty  horses,  and  to  pay  the  horse-keepen 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days ;  or  nearly  j£160  to  eadi 
proprietor  for  the  expense  of  his  twenty  hones,  being  JSi 
per  week  per  horse.  Thm  it  appears  that  afast  coach,  pra- 
periy  appointed,  cannot  pay,  unless  its  grass  receipts  aaaouat 
to  £10  per  double  mile  ;  and  that  eren  then  the  proprie- 
tors* profits  depend  on  the  luck  he  has  with  his  stodu 

In  the  present  age,  the  art  of  mechanism  is  eminently  re- 
duced to  the  practical  purposes  of  liii,  and  the  modem  form 
of  the  stage-coach  seems  to  hare  arriyed  at  perftdUon.  It 
combines  prodigious  strength  with  almost  incredible  Ii|^t- 
ness,  not  weighing  more  than  about  18  cwt.,  and  bdng 
kept  so  much  nearer  the  ground  than  formerly,  is  of  course 
considerably  safer.  Accidents,  no  doubt,  occur,  and  a  great 
many  more^than  meet  the  pid>Uc  eye;  itrat  how  shauld  this 
be  oiharwise^  when  we  take  into  account  the  imaicnss  wam- 
ber  of  coachM  on  the  road,  a  great  portion  of  which  trayd 
through  the  night,  and  haye  all  the  yarieties  of  our  climate 
to  contend  with  ?    No  one  will  assert  that  the  proprieten 
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ttd  agftinft  aocfdenti  to  tbe  utmost  of  thdr  power ;  but 
freftt  competition  they  bate  to  encoimter  is  a  strong 
^MAnntlant  to  tbeir  ezertlonB  on  this  score.    Indeed,  in  some 
ipcapects,  the  increase  of  paoa  lias  become  the  tfnreller*s  se- 
curity.    Coaches  and  harness  must  be  of  the  beet  ^ality ; 
iMMTses  mnst  be  ttmh  and  sound,  and  coachmen  of  science 
'  mfnd  respedabUity  can  akme  be  employed;  in  &ot,  to  the 
tncreased  pace  of  their  coaches  is  the  improvement  in  these 
aaea'e  moral  character  to  be  attributed.    They  have  not 
%i^e  now  for  drinking ;  and  they  come  in  collision  with  a 
'ettOB  of  persons  superior  to  those  who  formerly  were  stage- 
eonch  passengers,  by  whose  example  it  has  been  impossible 
Ibr  them  not  to  profit  in  all  respects.    A  ooaohman  drunk 
-on  tiis  box  is  now  a  rarity ;  a  .ooachman  quite  sober  was, 
«Ton  within  our  memory,  still  more  so. 

The  worst  of  accidents,  and  one  which,  with  the  present 
'  «tnictttre  of  coache8,^can  neyer  be  entirely  prorided  against, 
-mriaes  from  broken  axletrees,  and  the  wheels  coming  off  on 
tihe  road.  On  the  whole,  however,  travelling  by  public 
fxmveyances  was  never  so  secure  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Ifothing  can  be  more  fttvonrable  to  it  than  the  build  of  the 
modem  coaches.  The  boots  being  let  down  between  the 
springs,  keep  the  fead,  conseqently  the  centre  of  gravity, 
-low ;  the  wheels  of  many  of  them  are  secured  by  patent 
boxes ;  and  in  every  part  of  them  the  best  materiiOs  are 
«sed.  The  eoet  of  iDoaches  of  this  description  is  from  £  130 
to  £160,  but  they  are  generally  hired  from  the  maker  at 
Md.  to  3d.  per  mile.  Cicero  laments  the  want]  of  poet- 
omces^  and  well  he  might.  Nothing  can  excel  that  depart- 
tttent  in  our  country,  as  it  has  been  long  administered  by, 
perhaps^  the  only  universally-appreved  public  servant  in 
-  ottr  generation.  Sir  Francis  Preellng ;  but  we  foar  in  this, 
9m  in  more  important  matters,  we  are  now  about  to  lose 
sight  Of  the  good  ^d  rule,  of  <«  letting  well  alone.**  It  is 
Bsid  to  be  the  intention  of  government  to  snbstitute  light 
carriages,  with  two  horses,  for  the  present  mail-coaches, 
drawn  by  four ;  but  we  have  many  suspicions  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  change.  It  Is  true  that  persons  who  horse 
the  mail  cry  out  lustily  against  the  government  for  not  re- 
munerating them  better  for  the  increased  speed  at  which 
they  are  now  required  to  travel^the  maximum  price  being 
ten.pence  a-mile.  The  mail-coaches  are  excellently  a- 
dapted  for  quick  travelling.  When  the  mail-coach  of  the 
present  day  starts  from  London  for  Edinburgh,  a  man  may 
aafoly  bet  a  hundred  to  one  that  she  arrives  to  her  time : 
but  let  a  light  two-horse  vehicle  set  out  on  the  same  errand 
and  the  betting  would  strangely  alter.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
taken notion,  that  a  carriage  is  less  liable  to  accidents  for 
being  light  On  the  contrary,  she  is  more  liable  to  them 
than  one  that  is  well  laden  in  proportion  to  her  sustaining 
powers.  In  the  latter  case  she  runs  steadily  along,  and  is 
but  little  disturbed  by  any  obstacle  or  jerk  she  may  meet  on 
the  road;  in  the  former;  she  is  constantly  on  <<  the  jump,** 
as  coachmen  call  it,  and  her  iron  parts  are  very  liable  to 
snap.  Our  present  mail-coach  work  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  state  of  our  roads,  ^and  every  thing  connected 
with  them.  The  hills  on  our  grsat  roads  are  now  cut  tri- 
angular, so  that  coachmen  ascend  neariy  all  of  them  in  a 
trot.  Indeed,  coachmen  have  found  out  that  they  are 
gainers  here,  as  In  the  trot  every  horse  does  his  share, 
whereas,  very  few  teams  are  all  at  work  together  when 
walking.  A  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  the  En- 
glish coach-horse.  Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of  putting  a 
thorough-bred  horsa  into  harness  would  have  been  deemed 
preposterous.  In  the  carriages  of  our  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, the  long-tailed  black  or  Cleveland  bay — each  one  re- 
move fh>m  the  cart  horse — was  the  prevailing  sort,  and  six 
miles  an  hour  the  extent  of  his  pace,  and  he  cost  from  L.30 
to  L.50.  A  few  years  back  a  nobleman  gave  seven  hun- 
dred guineas  for  a  horse  to  draw  his  cabriolet ;  two  hun- 
dred guineas  is  now  an  every-day  price  for  a  horse  of  this 
description ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  a  gentle- 
man*iB  coach-horse.  Indeed  a  pair  of  handsome  coach-horses, 
fit  for  London  and  wdl  broken  and  bitted,  cannot  be 
purchased  under  ttro  hundred  guineas,  and  even  job- 
tnattJBrs  often  give  mueh  more  for  them  to  let  out  to  their 
enstomen.  In  harness  also,  we  think  we  have  arrived  at 
perfection,  to  which  the  invention  of  the  patent  shining 


leather  has  mainly  oontribntod.  A  handsome  horse,  well 
harnessed,  is  a  noble  sight ;  and  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that 
in  no  country  but  England  is  the  art  of  putting  a  horse  into 
harness  at  all  understood  P  Independently  of  the  workman- 
ship of  the  harness-maker,  if  our  road-hsrses  were  put  to 
their  coaches  in  the  loose  awkward  fashion  of  the  Conti- 
nent, we  could  never  travel  at  the  rate  we  do.  It  is  the 
command  given  over  the  coach-horse  that  alone  enables  us 
to  do  it.  Our  amateur  or  gentlemen  coachmen  have  d4Mie 
much  good ;  the  road  would  never  have  been-  what  it  now 
is,  but  fbr  the  encouragement  they  gave,  by  their  notice  and 
support,  to  all  ptrsons  connected  with  it.  Would  the  Holy- 
head<  roiEid  have  been  what  it  is,  had  there  been  no  sudi 
persons  as  the  honourable  Thomas  Kennyon,  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  and  Mr.  Maddox  f  Would  the  Oxford  coachmen 
have  set  so  good  nn  example  to  their  brethren  of  *^  the 
bench,**  had  there  been  no  such  men  on  the  road  as  Sir 
Henry  Peyton,  Lord  Clonmell,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mos- 
tyn,  that  Nestor  of  coachmen,  Mr.  Annesley,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison P  Would  not  the  unhappy  coachman  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  back  have  gone  on  wearing  out  their  breeches 
with  the  bumping  of  the  coach-box,  and  their  stomachs 
with  brandy,  had  not  Mr.  Warde,  of  Squerries,  after  many 
a  weary  endeavour,  persuaded  the  proprietors  to  p^ce  their 
boxes  upon  springs  P  What  would  the  Devonshire  have 
been,  but  for  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bamfyide,  Sir  John  Ro- 
gers, Colonel  Prouse,  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  and  others  P  Have 
the  advice  and  the  practice  of  such  experienced  men  as  Mr. 
Charles  Buxton^  Mr.  Henry  ViUelois,  Mr.  Okeover,  Sir 
Bellingham  Graham,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Lord  Sefton,  Sir 
Felix  Agar,  Mr.  Ackers,  Mr.  Maxse^  Hon.  Fitzroy  Stan- 
hope, Cmonel  Spicer,  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  &c.,  been  thrown 
away  upon  persons  who  looked  bpon  them  as  protectors  P 
Certainly  not.  NeiAer  would  the  improvement  in  car- 
riages^^stage^oaches  more  especially — have  arrived  at  its 
present  height,  but  for  the  attention  and  suggestions  of 
such  persons  as  we  have  been  speaking  oC  Oentleman- 
coaching,  however,  has  received  a  check,  and  in  more  ways 
than  one.  "  Tampering  with  the  currency,"  and  low  prices, 
have  taken  off  the  leaders ;  and  the  bars  and  four-bone 
whipe  are  hung  up  for  the  present — ^very  fow  four-in-hands 
being  visible.  The  B.  D.  C,  or  Benson  Driving  Club, 
which  now  holds  its  rendezvous  at  the  Black  Dog,  Bedfont, 
is  the  only  survivor  of  those  numerous  driving  associations 
whose  processions  used,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  be 
among  the  most  imposing,  as  well  as  peculiar  spectacles  ih 
and  about  the  Metropolis.  Hyde  Park  Comer,  on  any 
fine  afternoon,  in  the  height  of  the  Ix>ndon  season,  is  more 
than  enough  to  confound  any  foreigner,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  may  come.  He  may  there  see  what 
no  other  country  under  the  heavens  can  show  him,  and  what 
is  more,  what  no  other  country  ever  will  show  him.  Let 
him  only  sit  on  the  rail,  near  our  Great  Captain*s  statue, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  space  of  two  hours 
he  will  see  a  thousand  well-appointed  equipages  pass  before 
him  to  the  mall,  in  all  the  pomp  of  aristocratic  pride,  and 
in  which  ^e  very  horses  themselves  appear  to  partake. 
The  stream  of  equipages,  of  all  calibres,  barouches,  chariots, 
cabriolets,  frc.  &c,  and  almost  all  got  up,  as  Mr.  Robin- 
son*8  advertisements  say,  <<  Regardless  of  expense^**  flows  on 
unbroken  until  It  is  half-past  seven,  and  people  at  last  be- 
gin to  think  of  what  they  still  call  dinner.  Old  Seneca 
tells  us  thiftt  such  a  blaze  of  splendour  was  once  to  be  seen 
on  the  Appian  Way.  It  might  be  so~it  is  now  to  be  seen 
no  where  but  in  London. — Quarteriy  Review, 

[The  Quarterly  concludes  this  article  with  a  prophecy, 
that  after  the  second  year  of  the  Reform  Bill  no  such  sight 
of  splendour  will  again  be  beheld  in  England.  Even  fbr  this 
fklling  off  we  shall  console  ourselves,  if  ^  the  peasantry'** 
and  «  coeter-mongers**  are  more  tidily  fitted  in  harness,  and 
better  mounted  on  shoe  leather.] 


Maech  of  Steam. — ^The  Champlain,  a  steam  boat 
recently  built  in  America,  lately  made  the  voyag[e  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  in  nine  hours  and 
46  minutes,  including  a  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  fourteen 
stoppages,  reducing  the  actual  time  to  eight  hours  and  13 
minutes^  which  gives  nearly  90  miles  an  h<^. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTKB, 


GEOLOGY. 

AFTltK  having  last  week  given  some  account  of  what  Geo- 
logy is  considered  in  certain  quarters,  it  may  not  he  ami^ 
to  tell  what  it  is. 

Geology>  then,  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  earth. 
It  therefore  presents  a  wide  field.  In  the  remote  ages,  to 
which  we  are  wont  to  look  back  as  the  depositories  of  the 
rudiments  of  all  our  knowledge,  it  had  no  existence.  In 
fiict,  among  the  Gi'eeks  and  Romajis,  Natural  History  was 
little  better  than  a  collection  of  old  wives*  fables.  In  times 
not  very  remote,  geology  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
speculative  study,  which  led  men  to  invent  poetical  theories 
of  th«  formation  of  the  earth,  but  took  little  cognizance  of 
the  actmal  constitution  of  things.  Hence  the  world-makers 
of  those  days,  wei-e  very  little  acquainted  with  the  rocks 
and  mountains  whose  origin  and  structure  they  professed 
to  explain ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  most  of  them  were 
unable  to  perceive  any  difference  between  granite  and  grey. 
wacke.  As  knowledge  increased,  the  cosmogenies  dimin- 
ished ;  and  at  the  present  day,  men  examine  rocks,  and 
study  their  relations,  collect  and  describe  the  fossil  remains 
contained  in  them,  more  in  the  hope  that  some  rational 
theory  of  the  earth  will  naturally  develop  itself  from 
among  the  accumulated  facts  which  they  treasure  up,  than 
with  any  urgent  desire  to  accommc»date  appearances  to  a 
fiivourite  theory.  Werner,  iu  respect  to  the  order  of  the 
rock  formations,  and  their  mineralogical  nature ;  and  Cu- 
vier,  in  respect  to  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  contained 
in  them,  stand  forth  among  the  cultivators  of  this  science, 
as  the  great  leaders  who  have  directed  the  motions  of  nu- 
merooB  foUowen,  sealons  and  indefatigable  in  their  exer« 
tions.  To  ouE  countrynwn  Hutton,  who,  it  would  appear, 
was  more  of  a  world-maker  than  world-examiner,  we  are 
so  far  indebted,  that  his  adherents,  labouring  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  supporting  their  favourite  scheme,  increased  the 
knowledge  "Of  facts,  while  the  Wemerians,  Anxious  to  re- 
fute their  arguments,  also  searched  every  nook  and  crevice. 
At  prsient,  we  have  neither  Wemerians  nor  Huttonians. 
We  have  a  race  of  genuine  geologists ;  although  there  are 
still  in  all  countries,  men  who  cherish  peculiar  views,  and 
ttrive  to  support  them.  Thus  with  some,  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  red  hot,  while  with  others  it  is  a  metallic  nucleus ; 
some  BuppoM  certain  strata  to  have  be«i  ibrmed  by  sue- 
cessive  irmptions  and  gretreaU  of  the  sea,  others  attribute 
their  origin  to  a  single  deluge«  But,  be  this  as  it  lists,  the 
strata  anif  masses  of  which  the  crust  of  our  globe  is  com- 
posed are  becoming  better  known  ;  and  from  the  Himalay- 
an Mountains  to  Melville  Island,  there  are  not  wanting 
investigators  of  their  qualities  and  relations.  Now,  what 
study  can  be  much  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  earth 
on  which  wo  ti*ead  ?  Surely,  before  going  to  foreign  lands 
for  knowledge,  we  should  first  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  what  ^  own  furnishes :— before  launching  into  the 
ocean  of  space,  to  drcunmavigate  the  wondrous  but  unap- 
proachable Islands  floating  in  it,  we  should  first  be  familiar 
with  that  which  forms  our  home.  The  uses  of  geological 
research  need  hardly  now  be  insisted  upon.  As  an  object 
of  rational  inquiry,  there  is  no  science  mose  calculated  to 
jgratify  every  intellectual  prospensity ;  and  with  reference 
to  the  arts,  commerce,  and  domestic  economy,  surely  the 
strata  from  which  we  obtain  our  metals,  onr  building- 
atones,  aad  our  fuel,  cannot  be  deemed  unworthy  of  being 
Investigated  and  known,  even  by  the  narrow  mind  of  the 
artisan  and  trader.  In  Scotland,  we  believe  geology  occu- 
pies a  very  unimportant  place  in  the  system  of  education. 
In  none  of  our  schools  is  it  taught,  and  in  most  of  our 
nniversities  it  is  sadly  neglected.  In  the  metropolis,  how- 
ever, we  are  more  favourably  dealt  with  in  this  respect ;  and 
he  who  is  desirous  of  being  inti'oduced  to  this  important 
study,  possesses  the  means  of  gratifying  his  inclination  in 
the  prelections  of  our  celebrated  professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  in  the  inspection  of  the  valuable  and  extensive 
collection  of  rocks  and  minerals  in  the  museum  of  the 
University.  People  have  an  idea  that  science  destroys  the 
natural,  iJRfJiiys  with  which  men  contemplate  the  oljects  of 

ature^y    No  idea  can  be  more  false.    Is  any  geologist  less  L 
sensible  of  the  grandeur  of  Ben  N*Ti»>  because  he  knows  its  ' 


base  to  be  composed,  of  gneisa  and  i|»  iuvuBit^  porphyry  ? 
or  will  he  be  less  impressed  by  the  rugged  magnificeiiot  of 
Coruisk,  because  he  perceives  that  its  frightful  rocks  m 
composed  of  hypersthene,  and  knows  the  constitution  of 
that  atmosphere  which  bears  the  clouds  in  murky  mnsecw 
sullenly  alone  its  sublime  peaks?  We,  who  understand 
somewhat  of  geology,  and .  have  waved  oar  bonnet  on  tho 
proudest  summits  of  the  mountain  masses  of  oar  aaAive 
land,  have  never  known  our  enthusiasm  borne  down  by  tho 
weight  of  our  science,  nor  felt  our  veneration  of  the  author 
of  nature  diminished  by  being  permitted  to  know  somewhat 
of  the  operations  of  his  wonder-working  power.  On  the 
contrary,  we  assert,  and  will  undertaka  at  any  tiaM  to 
prove,  that  the  ignorant  tourist,  whether  rhymster  or  om^ 
vass-dauber,  or  hunter  of  the  picturesque,  or  to  whatever 
other  denomination  he  belongs,  can  have  but  just  as  little 
true  perception  of  the  sublimities  or  beauties  of  nature,  as 
a  shortsighted  man  can  have  of  the  shadings  of  a  nuran- 
tain  landscape,  as  the  varied  tints  of  evening  aeep  sknrly 
over  it.  Let  the  painter  study  nature,  and  he  will  oeaao  to 
excite  ridicule  by  his  miserable  apings  of  it ;  let  him  know 
that  the  rock  which  he  has  dashed  out  with  his  pencil, 
possesses  none  of  the  characteristic  fieatnres  of  any  rock  on 
this  side  the  moon;  that  the  trees  which  he  has  stuck 
into  his  landscape  he  will  find  in  no  country  of  the  globe ; 
that  the  forms  of  his  clouds  are  not  those  of  the  atmosphere 
of  our  planet.  Let  the  poet  study  nature,  and  he  will  better 
succeed  in  displaying  her  charms ;  and  let  him  who  fiuidet 
every  thing  of  which  he  is  ignorant  altogether  beneath  hia 
notice,  learn  that,  what  has  exercised  the  contrivance  and 
wisdom  of  the  divine  mind,  is  well  worthy  of  the  exierciae 
of  the  highest  faculties  of  a  far  nobler  than  hia  pony  iatol- 
lect.  Few  districts  in  Britain  are  much  more  interesting, 
in  a  geological  point  of  view,  than  that  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood.— Literary  GasteUe. 

BliEBKBlfTS  OF  THOUOHT> 

Slavcrt. — A  people  that  pays  a  poll-tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  slavery  is  manifestly  but  a  remove  fhnn  slavery  it- 
self;  it  is  therefore  nothing  surprising,  that  a  goyemment 
whose  basis  was  the  public  wrong,  should  have  supported 
the  outposts  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  at  all  hazards.  For 
all  that  is  thus  given  to  the  slave-holders,  it  is  clear  the 
people  of  England  pay  twice ;  once  in  the  loss  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  once  more  in  the  loss  to  the  traders  on  which 
the  difference  in  a  state  of  freedom  would  be  spent.  It  is 
not  a  proposition  to  be  minced,  but  one  to  be  brought  forw 
ward  with  the  gravity  of  a  theorem  in  Euclid — that  if  the 
West  Indies  weiv  by  a  convulsion  of  nature  to  sink  into  the 
ses,  the  commercial  and  political  advantages  to  the  British 
commtmity  would  be  enormous,  incalculable ;  and  the  gain 
in  a  moral  and  domestic  point  of  view  would  be  that  of  tho 
cessation  of  a  tribute,  in  comparison  of  which  any  that  waa 
ever  paid  by  a  nation  to  a  conqueror  was  honour  aud  posi- 
tive renown.  No  man  has  a  right  to  demand  of  another 
that  he  shall  degrade  himself  by  pretending  ignorance,  that 
if  such  a  consumption  should  be  in  the  page  of  destiny,  all 
the  employment  to  trade,  navigation,  or  manafactares  of 
dtiy  kind,  which  might  thereby  be  caused  to  cease,  would 
be  replaced  by  a  greater  extent  of  trade,  navigation,  or  ms- 
nufiEicturcs,  arising  with  the  country  whose  cheaper  produce 
is  now  prohibited  by  she  delegates  of  the  slave-holders  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  —with  the  single  reservation,  that 
places  should  be  lacking  in  the  world  from  which  the  same 
supply  would  be  procured.  But  this  reservation  can  have 
no  bearing  on  the  effects  of  removing  from  us  the  present 
slavery-tax  on  sugar.  Either  such  removal  will  cause  the 
whoje  supply  of  sugar  to  be  increased,  or  it  will  not.  If 
it  does  not,  the  public  will  be  where  it  is,  and  will  be  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  same  prices  for  sugars  of  all 
kinds  as  at  present ;  and  so  the  West  Indians  will  go  on. 
The  pretence,  therefore,  that  the  public  would  lack  a  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  is  only  for  knaves  to  frighten  children  with. 
The  truth  is,  the  government  has  loved  slavery  and  tlie 
support  of  slave-holders ;  and  for  this  predilection  of  the 
government,  we,  the  slaves  at  second^h^nd,  must^pay..— 
msimvister  Review,        digitized  by  CjOOg IC 
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0TOKV-TJSIiZ«SB. 

WEXL  SEEABOUT  IT. 

BY   HBS.   8.  C.    HALL. 

**  Wc*ix  see  about  it  !** — from  that  simple  sentence  has 
arisa  more  evil  to  Ireland,  than  any  person,  ignorant  of 
the  tttnagt  wlkm  of  impetuosity  and  procrastination  my 
coimtrymen  exhibit,  conid  well  belieye.  They  are  sufficient- 
ly prompt  and  energetic  where  their  feelings  are  concerned, 
bol,  in  matters  of  business,  they  almost  iuTariably  perfer 
tenmf  atmnt  to  BOiyq^ 

I  shall  sot  find  it  difScnlt  to  illustrate  this  obserration  ; 
— irom  the  many  examples  of  its  truth,  in  high  and  in  low 
life,  I  select  Philip  Garraty. 

Philip^  and  Philip*s  wife,  and  Philip*s  children,  and  all 
of  the  bone  of  Garraty,  are  employed  from  morning  till 
Bight  ui  Meemg  about  every  thing,  and,  consequently,  in 
dliin^  nothing.  There  is  Philip — a  tall,  handsome,  good- 
bomonred  fi^Uow,  of  about  fiye-and-thirty,  with  broad,  hizy. 
looking  shoulders,  and  a  smile  perpetually  lurking  about 
Us  mouthy  or  in  his  bright  hazel  eyes — the  picture  of  in- 
Menoe  and  kindly  feeling.  There  he  is,  leaning  over  what 
was  once  a  ftre-barred  gate,  and  leads  to  the  haggart ;  his 
Uae  worsted  stockings  full  of  holes,  which  the  suggan, 
twisted  half  way  up  the  well-formed  leg,  fails  to  conceal ; 
while  his  brogues,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  if  they  do  let 
the  water  in,  let  it  out  again.  With  what  unstudied  ele- 
lance  does  he  roll  that  knotted  twine  and  then  unrol  it ; 
ruying  his  occupation,  at  times,  by  kicking  the  stones  that 
ODce  formed  a  wall,  into  the  stagnant  pool,  scarcely  large 
mengh  for  full  grown  dnoks  to  sail  in.  But  let  us  first 
take  a  surrey  of  thejpremises.  The  dwelling-house  is  a 
long  Tumbling  abode,  much  larger  than  the  generality  of 
those.thalfiill  to  the  lot  of  small  Irish  farmers  ;  but  the 
ha'Wi  that  Philip  rents  one  of  the  most  extensive  fhrms  in 
the  ndghboorhood,  and  ought  to  be  ^  well  to  do  in  the 
irorid.'*  The  dwelling  looks  very  comfortless,  notwith- 
■*aading :  part  of  the  thatch  is  much  decayed,  and  the  rank 
weed*  and  damp  moss  nearly  oorer  it ;  the  door  posts  are 
only  united  to  the  wall  by  a  few  scattered  portions  of  clay 
and  stone,  and  the  door  itself  is  hanging  but  by  one  hinge , 
the  window  fhtmes  shake  in  the  passing  wind,  and  some  of 
the  compartments  are  stuffed  with  the  crown  of  a  hat,  or  a 
'^  lock  of  straw" — ^yery  unsightly  objects.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  swamp  is  the  haggart  gate,  where  a  broken  line 
of  alternate  p^ings  and  wall,  exhibit  proof  that  it  had  for- 
mcrly  been  fenced  in ;  the  commodious  bam  is  almost  roof- 
lea,  sad  the  other  sheds  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition ; 
the  pig^slye  is  deserted  by  the  grubbing  lady  and  her  grunt, 
ing  progeny,  who  are  too  fond  of  an  occasional  repast  in 
the  once-cultSvated  garden  to  remain  in  their  proper  abode; 
the  listless  turkeys,  and  contented  half.fatted  geese,  live  at 
hrge  on  ^e  public  ;  but  the  turkeys,  with  all  their  shy- 
ness sfid  modesty,  hare  the  best  of  It — for  they  mount  the 
ill.bnilt  stacks,  and  select  the  grain,  a  plaisir. 

•*  Give  you  good  morrow,  Mr.  Philip  ;  we  hare  had 
ibowery  weather  lately."  "  Och,  all  manner  o' joy  to  ye, 
mj  lady,  and  sure  yell  walk  in,  and  sit  down ;  my  woman 
win  be  proud  to  see  ye.  Tm  sartin  we*U  have  the  rain 
loon  a^n,  for  it*s  every'  where,  like  bad  luck  ;  and  my 
Uiroat's'sore  wid  hurishing  thlm  pigs  out  o'  the  garden^ — 
■orra*  a  thing  cau  I  do  all  day  for  watching  thim.**  ^  Why 
*)  jou'not  mend  the  door  of  the  stye  ?*'  "  Tnic,  for  ye, 
Ma'am  dear,  so  1  woftld,  if  I  had  the  nails — and  I've  been 


threatening  to  step  dovm  to  Mickey  Bow,  the  smith,  toask 
him  to  see  about  t7."  "  I  hear  you've  had  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat,  Philip."  **  Thank  God  for  all  things !  You  may 
say  that ;  we  had,  my  lady,  a  fine  a'op — ^bnt  I  have  always 
the  hight  of  ill-luck  somehow  ;  upon  my  sowkins  (and 
that's  the  hardest  oath  I  swear)  the  turkeys  have  had  the 
most  of  it ;  but  I  mean  to  see  aboiU  setting  it  up  safe  to- 
morrow." <<Bnt  Philip,  I  thought  you  sold  the  wheat, 
standing,  to  the  Steward  a£  the  big  house."  **  It  was  all  as 
one  as  sould,  only  it's  a  bad  world,  Madam  dear,  and  I've 
no  luck.  Says  the  Stewart  to  me,  says  he,  I  like  to  do 
things  like  a  man  of  business,  so,  Mister  Garraty,  just  draw 
up  a  bit  of  an  agreement,  that  yon  deliver  over  the  wheat 
field  to  me,  on  sich  a  day,  standing  as  it  is,  for  sich  a  sum, 
and  I'll  sign  it  for  yc^  and  thin  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
only  let  m^  have  it  by  this  day-week.  Well,  to  be  sure  I 
came  home  fuU  o'  my  good  luck,  and  I  tould  the  wife  ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  she  must  have  a  new  gown.  And  sure, 
says  she.  Miss  Hennessy  is  just  come  from  Dublin,  wid  a 
shop  full  o'  goods,  and  on  account  that  she's  my  brother's 
sister-in-law's  first  cousin,  she'U  let  mo  have  the  first  sight 
o'  the  things,  and  I  can  take  my  pick — and  yell  have  plinty 
of  time  to  see  about  the  agreement  to-morrow.  Well,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  the  next  day  we  had  no  paper, 
nor  ink,  nor  pens  in  the  house ;  I  meant  to  send  the  gossoon 
to  Miss  Hennessy's  for  all—but  forgot  the  pens.  So  when 
I  WM  seemg  about  the  'greement,  I  bethought  of  the  ouW 
gander,  and  while  I  was  pulling  as  beantiftil  a  pen  as  ever 
ye  laid  ye'r  two  eyes  upon,  out  of  his  wing,  he  tattered  my 
hand  with  his  biU  in  sich  a  manner,  that  sorra'  a  pen  I 
could  hould  for  three  days.  Well,  one  thing  or  another 
put  it  off  for  ever  so  long,  and  at  last  I  wrote  it  out  Hko 
print,  and  takes  it  myself  to  the  steward.  Good  evoiing  to 
you  Mr.  Garraty,  says  he ;  good  evening  kindly,  sir,  says 
I,  and  I  hope  the  woman  that  owns  ye,  and  aU  ye'er  good 
family's  well :  aU  well  thank  ye,  Mr.  Garraty,  says  he  ; 
Fve  got  the  'greement  here  sir,  says  I,  pulling  it  out  as  I 

thought ^but  behould  ye — I  only  cotcht  the  paper  it  w»t 

wrapt  in,  to  keep  it  from  the  dirt  of  the  tobacco^  that  was 
loose  in  my  pocket  for  want  of  a  box— (saving  ye'r  pre- 
sence ;)  so  I  turned  what  little  bits  o'  things  I  had  in  it 
out,  and  there  was  a  great  hole  that  ye  might  drive  all  the 
parish  rats  through,  at  the  bottom — which  the  wife  pro- 
mised to  see  about  mending,  as  good  as  six  months  before. 
Well,  I  saw  the  sneer  on  his  ugly  mouth  (for  he's  an  Eng- 
lishman,) and  I  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh,  and  said  air 
holes  were  oomforUble  in  hot  weather,  and  sich  like  jokes 
.^and  that  I'd  go  home  and  make  another  *gre«nenL 
'Greement  for  what  ?  says  he,  laying  down  his  grate  out- 
landish pipe.  Whew!  may-be  ye  don't  know,  says  I. 
Not  1,  says  he.  The  wheat  field,  says  I.  Why,  says  he  ; 
did'nt  I  tell  you  then,  that  you  must  bring  the  Agreement 
to  me  by  that  day-week  ; — and  that  was  by  the  same  token, 
(pulling  a  red  memorandum  book  out  of  his  pocket,)  let 
me  see— exactly  this  day  three  weeks.  Do  you  think. 
Mister  Garraty,  he  goes  on,  that  when  ye  didn't  rare  to  look 
after  ye'r  own  interests,  and  I  offbring  so  feir  for  the  fleH, 
I  was  going  to  wait  upon  you  ?  I  don't  lose  my  papers  in 
the  Irish  fashion.  Well  that  last  set  me  up— and  so  I 
axed  him  if  it  was  the  pattern  of  his  English  breeding,  and 
one  word  brought  on  another ;  and  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  rushed  into  my  fist — and  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  knock 
him  down— and,  the  coward,  what  does  he  do  b«t  tMkm 
|he  U^  o'  m*— and  I  was  c^st— and  lost  the  aile  of  the 
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wbeat-^and  wm  ordered  to  pay  ever  so  much  money  t  well, 
I  didn^t  care  to  pay  it  then,  but  gare  an  engagement ;  and 
I  meant  to  tee  about  t/-^but  forgot  i  and  all  in  a  jiffy, 
came  a  thing  they  call  an  execntion — and  to  stop  the  cant, 
I  was  forced  to  borrow  money  from  that  tame  negur,  the 
exciseman,  whoM  sell  the  sowl  out  of  his  grandmother  for 
sixpence,  (if  indeed  there  erer  was  a  sowl  in  the  family,)  and 
its  a  terrible  case  to  be  paying  interest  for  it  still 

But,  PhiUp,  you  might  give  up  or  dispose  of  part  of  your 
farm,  I  know  yon  could  get  a  good  sum  of  money  for  that 
rrth  meadow  by  the  river." 

«  True  for  ye  ma'am  dear — and  Tve  been  seeing  about  it 
for  a  long  time — ^but  some  how  /  have  no  luck.  Jist  as 
ye  came  up,  I  was  thinking  to  mj'self,  that  the  gale  day  is 
passed,  and  all  one  as  before,  sara  a  pin*8  worth  hare  I  for 
the  rint,  and  the  landlord  wants  it  as  bad  as  I  do,  though 
it*s  a  shame  to  say  that  of  a  gintleman  ;  for  jist  as  he  was 
seeing  about  some  ould  custodium,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
that  had  been  hanging  over  the  estate  ever  since  he  came  to 
it,  the  sheriff*s  officers  put  executioners  in  the  house  ;  and 
it's  very  sorrowftil  for  both  of  us,  if  I  may  make  bonld  to 
say  so  ;  for  I  am  sartin  hell  be  racking  me  for  the  money 

— and  indeed  the  ould  huntsman  tonld  me  as  much ^but  I 

must  see  about  it :  not  indeed  tliat  it's  much  good— for  I've 
no  luck."  "  Let  me  beg  of  you,  Philip,  not  to  take  such 
nm  idea  into  yow  head  ;  Aonotlos^h  moment ;  you  will 
l»  «tterly  rained  If  you  do ;  why  not  apply  to  your  father- 
iaJsw— lie  is  aUe  to  assist  you  ;  for  at  present  you  only 
MiTer  ftom  temporary  embarrassmnet"  «  True  for  ye— 
tbmtV  fMd  advice^  my  lady  ;  and  by  the  blcsdng  of  God 
I'U  «0f  about  tt"  «  Then  go  direoay,  PhUip.*'  «  DitvoUy 
•*-I  eanH  ma'am  dear-^^m  account  of  the  pigs:  and  sorma 
«M  I  have  b«t  myself  to  ke«p  them  out  of  the  cabbagti  ; 
for  I  let  the  woqub  and  the  grawla  go  to  the  pattern  at 
Killawi ;  it's  litUe  pleasore  they  see,  the  cretura."  <«  But 
your  wifo  did  not  hear  the  huntsman's  story  ?"  «  Och, 
ay  did  ahe— but  nnleis  she  could  give  me  a  sheaf  o*  banks 
oAtei^  where  would  be  the  good  of  her  staying— but  I'U 
U0  9bout  it"  «  Immediately  then,  PhiUp,  think  upon  the 
rain  that  may  come— «ay,  that  must  come,  if  you  neglect 
this  aaatter  s  your  wife  too ;  your  famUy  reduced  from  com- 
fort  to  sUrvation^your  home  desolate"— «  Asy  my  lady, 
-^on't  be  after  breaking  my  heart  intirely  ;  thank  God  I 
have  seven  as  fine  flahulugh  children  as  ever  peeled  pratee, 
and  all  under  twelve  years  old  ;  and  sure  I'd  lay  down  my 
afe  tin  times  over  for  every  one  o'  them  ;  and  to-morrow 
for  aartin — no — to-morrow — the  hurling  i  I  can't  to-mor- 
row ;  but  the  day  after,  if  I'm  a  living  man,  Pll  see  about 
it."* 

Poor  Philip  !  his  kindly  feelings  were  valueless  because 
of  his  unfortunate  habit  Would  that  this  were  the  only 
example  I  could  produce  of  the  Ul  effects  of  that  dangerous 
little  sentence— "r/Z^eea^ott/t//"  Oh,  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  fairest  island  that  ever  heaved  its  green 
bosom  above  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean,  would  arise  and  be 
doing  what  is  lo  be  done,  and  never  again  rest  contented 

with-**'  SKBIKO  ABOUT  IT." 


THB  RAPIDSw 

AK  AMSRICAH   STOET. 


•«Oh  cos,  cos,  COS,  ny  pretty  Httiecost  that  thoudldrt  know  how 
manyftthomdeeplam  nhnrer 

AsYouLOelt 

MiDVi^BT  on  boaid  a  steam  boat^  a  full  moon,  and  a 
■Jrfk  paMNrama  of  the  shores  <»f  the  St  Lawrence  gliding  by 
WU  •  Tision  I    I  thuf  ottpme  the  dramatic  prerogative  of 


introducing  my  readers  at  once  to  the  aoaie^of  my  scary, 
and  with  the  same  time-saving  privilege  I  introduce  my 
dramatis  persona^  a  gentleman  and  lady  promenading  th« 
deck  with  the  slow  step  so  natural  on  a  summer^  night, 
when  your  coinpany  is  agi^eable. 

The  lady  leaned  fomiliarly  on  the  arm  of  lier  c^inpMistt 
as  they  walked  to  and  fro,  sometimes  looking  at  tlw  immb, 
and  sometimes  at  her  pretty  feet,  as  they  stole  out,  one  aftar 
the  other,  into  the  moonlight  She  was  a  tall,  queenly  per. 
son,  somewhat  embonpoinlt  but  extremdy  gniMfiiL  Ucr 
eye  was  of  a  dark  blue,  shaded  with  laaher  of  i 
length,  and  her  features,  though  irregoiafv  were  < 
of  great  vivacity,  and  more  than  mdinary  talent. 
wore  her  hair,  which  was  of  a  deep  chestnut,  ia  the  ] 
style,  simply  parted,  and  her  dress,  thropghoat,  kad  ^t 
chaste  elegance  of  good  tastai^the  founsMrvof  foahsan  with- 
out its  extravagance. 

Her  companion  was  a  tall,  weU..formed  young  man,  i«ry 
handsome,  with  a  irank  and  prepossessinf  mmaaiiin  of 
countenance^  and  the  fine  freedom  of  atep  and  air,  whadi 
characterize  the  well-bred  gentlemao.  He  waa  rtii  saqil 
fashionably,  but  plainly,  and  wore  fdudKers,  in  complMnoa 
with  the  prevailing  mania.  His  tone  was  one  of  imv«  depdi 
and  melody  ;  and  aa  he  bnt  slightly  and  gracefully  t*  tbe 
lady's  ear,  its  low,  rich  tendemesslhad  the  irresistible  fiw- 
cination,  for  which  the  human  voice  ^is  sometimei  ao  ra- 
markable. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night^  The  light  lay  sleqting  on  tb« 
St  Lawrence  like  a  white  mist.  The  boat,  on  whose  deck 
our  acquaintances  were  promenading^  was  threading  tho 
serpentine  channd  of  the  «  Thousand  Isles,"  mor«  like 
winding  through  a  wilderness  than  following  the  passage  of 
a  great  river.  The  many  thousands  Idanda  elustend  in  thfa 
part  of  the  St  Lawrence  seemlto  realiie  the  mad  girTb 
dream  when  she  visited  the  etan^  and  foond  them 
'< -i-.  only  tVNB  iShttdi,  sown  thick  in  the  Ay* 
Nothing  can  be  more  like  feiiy  land  than  •^tis^g  — pfirg 
then^OB  a  summer's  evening.  They  vary  in  slse^  IhM  s 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  drcumfereiiee^  to  a  spot  just  kugo 
enough  for  one  solitary  tree,  and  are  at  difieitnt  jiyf^nrm^ 
from  a  bowshot  to  a  gallant  leap  from  each  other.  The 
universal  formation  is  a  rock  of  horizontal  stratum,  and  the 
river,  though  spread  into  a  lake  by  innnmerable  diviaioBs^ 
is  almost  embowered  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
covers  them.  There  is  everywhere  sufficient  depth  for  the 
boat  to  run  directly  alongside,  and  with  the  rapidity  and 
quietness  of  her  motion,^and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
trees,  which  may  almost  be  touched,  the  illusion  of  aerial 
carriage  over  land,  J8,'at  first,  almost  perfect.  The  paaaage 
through  the  more  intricate  parts  of  the  channel,  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  moi-e  beautiful.  You  shoot  into  narrow  paasci 
where  you  could  spring  on  shore  on  either  side,  catching, 
as  you  advance,  hasty  views  to  the  right  and  left,  through 
long  vistas  of  islands ;  or,  running  round  a  projecting  point 
of  rock  or  woodland,  open  into  an  apparent  lake,  a»d  dart- 
ing rapidly  acroes,  seem  running  right  on  shore  aa  you  oiter 
anarrow  atrait  in  pursuit  of  the  covert  channeL 

It  is  the  finest  gronnd  in  the  world  for  <  tike  magic  of 
moonlight'  The  water  is  clear,  and  on  the  night  we 
speak  o^  was  a  peifect  mirror.  Every  star  waa  repeated. 
The  foliage  of  the  islanda  was  softened  into  indlstinctnen, 
and  they  lay  in  the  water,  with  wdl-defined  shadows  hangs 
ing  darkly  beneath  tiiem,  as  distinctly  as  clouds  in  the  dcy, 
and  apparenUy  as  aMnreahle.  In  more  terrestrial  compa- 
ny  than  the  Lady  triola's,  our  hero  might  have  .fimded 
himaelf  in  the  regions  of  upper  air;  hut  as  he  learnt  over 
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the  tftftMl)  ftud  BataMA  to  the  twwlift  Toic*  tiMt  •rer 
mehed  into  moonlight,  And  watdied  tlM  dindowa  of  Uie 
4fppinf  trees  at  the  approacli  of  the  boat  hrolce  them,  om> 
hj  one,  he  woald  haye  thought  twice  before  he.  had  said 
€bat  he  was  sailing  on  a  fresh  water  river,  in  the  good  steam 
boat  QMeoDSton. 

-  Miss  Viola  day  and  Mr.  Frank  Gresham,  the  hero  and 
kereine  of  this  true  story,  I  should  haTs  told  you  before, 
were  ooosiiis.  They  had  met  lately  after  a  oeparation  of 
■aany  yean,  and  as  the  lady  had  im  the  meantime  beeome 
dM  pooodest  wsman  in  the  world,  and  tiie  gentleman  had 
been  abvead  and  wore  w^Vjen,  and  had,  besides,  a  coosin*s 
emris  Hmimh9  for  hk  visits,  there  was  nsson  to  beUeve  diey 
would  become  mery  well  aoqnaintod. 

Fraak  had  been  At  home  bat  a  few  months  when  he  was 
faiTlted  to  join  the  party  with  wliich  he  was  now  making 
the  fosbioiu^ble  tour;  He  had  seen  Viola  every  day  since 
bae  Mtum,  and  had  move  to  say  to  her  than  to  all  the  rest 
of  his  relatives  toge^r.  He  wonld  sit  for  hoars  with  her 
|b  the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows,  tolling  his  adventnres 
wfam  aheoiad*  At  least,  it  was  so  presumed,  as  he  talked  all 
the  time,  and  she  was  profoundly  attentive.  It  was  thought, 
too,  he  mnet  have  se?n  some  aflGecting  sights,  for  now  and 
tbfiii  his  desoriptioiM  made  her  sigh  audibly,  and  once  the 
colott  rwnsobserved  to  mount  to  her  very  temples-^donbtless 
lh>m  strong  sympathy  with  some  touching  distress. 

Frank  joined  the  party  for  the  tour,  and  had,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  been  several  weeks  in  their  company. 
They  had  spent  nearly  a  unonth  among  the  Lakes,  and 
were  now  descending  by  their  grand  outlet  at  MontreaL 
Many  a  long  walk  had  been  taken,  and  many  a  romantic 
scene  had  been  gaxed  upon  during  their  absence,  and  the 
lady  had,  many  a  time,  wandered  away  with«her  cousin, 
doubtless  for  the  want  of  a  more  agreeable  companion. 
She  was  indefotigable  in  seeing  the  celebrated  places  from 
every  point,  and  made  excursions  which  the  gouty  feet  of 
her  fother,  or  the  etiquette  of  a  stranger*s  attendance  would 
bave  forbidden.  In  these  cases  Frank*s  company  was  evi- 
dently  a  convenience ;  and  over  hiU  and  dale,  through  glen 
and  cavern,  he  had  borne  her  delicate  arm  by  the  precious 
privilege  of  cousinship. 

There's  nothing  like  a  cousin.  It  is  the  sweetest  rela- 
tion in  human  nature.  There  is  no  excitement  in  loving 
your  sister,  and  courting  a  lady  in  the  face  of  a  strange  fa- 
mily  requires  the  nerve  of  a  martyr ;  but  your  dear  fomi- 
liar  cousin,  with  her  provoking  maidenly  reserve,  and  her 
bewitching  freedoms,  and  the  romping  firolics,  and  the  sto- 
len tenderness  over  the  skein  of  silk  that  will  get  tangled— 
and  then  the  long  rides  wliich  nobody  talks  about,  and  the 
long  tfie-^^Utes  which  are  nobody's  business,  and  the  long 
letters  of  which  nobody  pays  the  postage — no,  there  is  no- 
thing lilce  a  cousin-.^  y<rang,  gay,  beautifhl  witch  of  a 
«oosinl 

Till  wHhin  a  ftw  days  Frasik  had  eij^yed  a  monopoly 
«f  the  Lady  Vlola*8  condeseeosietis ;  but  their  party  had 
htmt  increased  latriy  by  a  yonng  gentleman  who  introdn- 
oed  himself  to  papa  as  the  son  of  an  old  fUend,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  a  degree  of  especial  attention,  which 
relieved  onr  hero  esceedin^y  of  his  dnties. 

Mr.  Krastas  Van  Felt  was  a  tall,  thin  person,  with  an 
aquiline  neee,  and  a  isrshead  that  retreated  till  it  was  lost 
In  the  distance.  It  was  evident  at  the  first  glance  that  he 
was  high  Um,  The  authenticity  of  his  style^  even  on  board 
a  steam  boat, ''distanced  imitation  immeasuraUy.  The 
jjngle  of  his  bow  had  been  anlndimoIuhlepTobtani  from  his 
fhbui  at  the  daadng  adiool  till  the  preeoit  itOBtent,  and 


Us  qnining-glass  wu  thrown  np  to  his  eye  with  a  gncs 
that  would  have  pot  Brummd  to  the  blush.  From  the 
sqtfan  toe  of  his  pump  to  the  loop  of  hU  gold  ^lain  he  was 
a  peefoct  wonder.  Every  body  smiled  on  Mr.  BoMtna  Van 
Pdt. 

This  oocompHshed  gentieman  looked  with  «a  evil  eye  om 
our  herck  He  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  out  him  out- 
right, as  he  was  the  lady's  cousin ;  but  tolerated  him  on 
the  first  day  with  a  cold  civility,  which  he  Intended  shoidd 
amount  to  a  cut  on  the  seoond.  Frank  thought  him  th«s 
for  very  amusing ;  but  when  he  came  fkoqnentiy  hi  Ae 
way  of  his  attentions  to  his  cousin,  and  once  er  twice  raised 
his  glass  at  his  remarks,  with  the  atocomprsbending  *  8ir  1* 
he  was  observed  to  stroke  his  Mack  whisken  with  a  very 
ominous  impatience.  Further  acquaintance  by  no  means 
mended  the  matter,  and  Frank's  brow  grew  more  and  more 
cloudy.  He  had  already  alarmed  Mr.  Van  Pelt  with  a 
glance  of  his  eye  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  antici- 
pated his  <  cut  direct*  by  at  least  some  honrs^  when  the 
Lady  Viola  took  him  aside^  and  bound  over  his  thumb  and 
finger  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  invisible  waist  of  his 
adversary. 

A  morning  or  fwo  after  this  precaution,  the  boat  was 
bending  in  towards  a  small  village  which  terminates  the 
saA  navigation  above  the  rapids  of  the  Split  Rock.  Coaches 
were  waiting  on  shoie  to  convey  passengers  to  the  next 
stiU  water,  and  the  mixed  population  of  the  littie  vUlage, 
attracted  by  the  anrival,  was  gathered  in  a  pictuicsqne 
group  on  the  landing.  There  was  the  ItaUan-looking  Ca- 
nadian with  his  dear  oHve  complexion  and  open  neck,  his 
hat  slouched  catdessly,  and  the  indispensable  red  sash 
banging  fW>m  his  waist ;  and  the  still,  statue-like  Indian, 
with  the  incongruous  blanket  and  belt,  hat  and  mocctssfn^ 
costume  of  the  border,  and  the  tall,  inquisitive-looking  Ver- 
montese — all  mingled  together  like  the  figures  of  a  pain- 
ter's  study. 

Miss  Clay  sat  on  the  deck,  surrounded  by  her  party, 
Frank,  at  a  little  distance,  stood  looking  into  the  water 
Mrith  the  grave  intentness  of  a  statue,  and  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
levelled  his  glass  at  the  <  horrid  creatures'  on  shore,  and 
expressed  his  elegant  abhorrence  of  their  sauvagerie  in  a 
fine  vgi\m  fttUetto,  As  its  last  thin  tone  melted,  he  turned 
and  spoke  to  the  lady  with  an  air  evidently  mora  fiimiUar 
than  her  dignity  for  the  few  first  days  seemed  to  have  war- 
ranted. Thero  was  an  expression  of  ill-concealed  triumph 
in  his  look,  and  an  uncompromised  turning  of  his  back  on 
our  penserotOy  which  indicated  an  advance  in  relative  im- 
portance; and  though  Miss  Clay  went  on  vHth  the  de- 
struction of  her  card  of  distances,  just  as  if  there  was  no- 
body in  the  world  but  herself,  the  oonvenation  was  well 
sustained  till  the  last  musical  superlative  was  curtailed  by 
the  whk  of  the  escape  valve. 

As  the  boat  touched  the  pier,  Frank  awoke  firam  his  ra- 
verie,  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  boat  down 
the  rapids.  Viola  objected  to  It  at  first  as  a  dangeroas 
experiment;  but  when  assured  by  him  that  it  was  perftetiy 
safo,  and  that  the  boat,  during  the  whole  passage,  would 
be  visible  fVom  the  cosich,  she  opposed  it  no  f^irther.  Frank 
then  turned  to  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  and,  to  her  astonishment, 
politely  requested  his  company.  The  dandy  was  thunder- 
struck. '  To  his  comprehension  it  was  like  offering  him  a 
private  interview  with  a  bear.  '  No  sir,'  'said  he,  with  a 
nervous  twirl  of  his  glass  round  his  forefinger.  Miss  Clay, 
however,  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of  the  invltetion.  The 
prospect  of  hit  company,  without  the  restraint  of  Frank's 
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presence,  and  a  with  to  foster  the  good  fceUng  ftom  wkick 
the  thotight  the  offer  proceeded,  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
I»eneirerance,  and  on  the  ground  that  his  beautiful  cap  Was 
ifldispensable  to  the  picture£qne  efftict,  she  would  take  no 
deniaL  Most  reluctantly  his  consent  was  at  last  given, 
attd  Pr«n]i  sprang  on  shore  with  an  accommodating  read!- 
BiH  t0  find  boatmen  for  the  enterprise. 

He  found  his  errand  a  difficult  one.  The  water  was  un- 
CMnmonly  low,  and  at  such  times  the  rapids  are  seldom 
paand,  trm  by  the  most  daring.  The  old  Toyageurs  re- 
ceited  his  proposition  with  shrugs  and  volumes  of  po/ow, 
in  whi«h  he  oo«Ml  only  distinguish  adjectives  of  terror.  By 
piwnlses  of  extravagant  remuneration,  however,  he  pre- 
vailed on  four  athletic  Canadians  to  row  him  to  the  Co. 
teau  du  Ljtc  He  then  toolc  them  aside,  and  by  dint  of  ges- 
ture  and  bad  French,  made  them  comprehend,  that  he 
wished  to  throw  his  companion  into  the  liver.  They  bad 
no  shadow  of  objection.  For  a  **  consideration,**  they 
would  upset  the  bateau  in  a  convenient  place  below  the 
rapids,  and  insure  Mr.  Van  PelCs  subs^uent  existence  at 
the  foifeiture  of  the  reward.  A  simultaneous  ^  Gardex 
V0U4  /**  was  to  be  the  signal  for  action. 

The  coaches  had  already  sUrtcd  when  Frank  again  stood 
on  the  pier,  and  were  pursuing  slowly  the  beautiful  road 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  almost  repented  his  rash  de- 
termination for  a  moment,  but  the  succeeding  thought 
was  one  of  pridf,  and  he  sprang  lightly  into  the  batten 
at  the  <  Allans  r  of  the  impatient  boatmen. 
:  Mr.  Van  Pelt  was  already  seated,  and  as  they  darted  ra- 
pidly  away  with  the  first  stroke  of  the  oars,  the  voyageor 
at  the  helm  commenced  a  low  recitative.  At  every  alter, 
nate  line,  the  others  joined  in  a  loud,  but  not  inharmoni- 
ous  chorus,  and  the  strokes  were  light  and  deep  as  the  lea. 
der  indicated,  by  his  tone,  the  necessity  of  rapidity  or  deli, 
beration.  In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  tide,  and  as 
the  boat  swept  violently  in,  the  oars  were  shipped,  and  the 
iMMtmen,  crossing  themselves  and  mumbling  a  prayer  to 
their  saint,  sat  still,  and  looked  anxiously  forward.  It  was 
evidently  much  worse  than  Mr.  Van  Pelt  had  anticipated. 
Frank  remarked  upon  the  natural  beauties  of  the  river,  but 
he  had  no  eye  for  scenery.  He  sat  on  a  low  seat,  grasping 
the  sides  of  the  boat  with  a  tenacity  as  unphilosophical  as 
it  was  out  of  character  for  his  delicate  fipgers.  The  bateau 
glided  like  a  bird  round  the  island,  which  divides  the  river, 
and,  steering  for  the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  in  a  mo- 
ment  hurrying  with  its  whole  velocity  onward.  The 
Spltt  Rock  was  as  yet  far  below,  but  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance  was  a  succession  of  rapids,  and,  though  not  much 
dreaded  by  those  accustomed  to  the  navigation,  they  were 
t  o  a  stranger  sufficiently  appalling.  The  river  was  tossed 
like  a  stormy  sea,  and  the  large  waves,  thrown  up  horn  the 
sunken  rocks,  came  rolling  back  upon  the  tide,  and  dash- 
ing ever  the  boat  flung  her  off  like  a  tiny  shelL  Mr.  Van 
Pelt  WM  in  a  profhse  persiftration.  His  knees,  drawn  up 
to  his  head  by  the  acute  angle  of  his  posture,  knocked  vio- 
lently  together,  and  no  persnasion  could  induce  him  fo  sit 
In  the  depressed  stem  for  the  accommodation  of  the  voya- 
geurs.  He  sat  right  in  the  centre  of  the  bateau,  and  kep^ 
his  eye  on  the  waves  with  a  maniflMt  distrust  of  Providence, 
and  an  anxiety  that  betrayed  a  culpable  want  of  rcsigna- 
"  tion. 

The  bateau  passed  the  travellers  on  shore  as  she  neared 
the  rock.  Prank  waved  his  handkerchief  triumphantly. 
The.  water  just  ahead  roared  and  leaped  up  in  white  masses 
like  a  thousand  monsters ;   and,  at  the  first  violent  M'hirl, 


he  was  pulled  down  by  a  voyageor,  and  cowimandud  Im- 
peratively to  lie  stilL  Another  and  another  shock  followed 
in  quick  succession,  and  she  was  perfectly  unmanageaMsb 
The  helmsman  threw  himself  flat  on  the  lottoin.  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  hid  his  £ice  in  his  hands,  and  crouched  hesids 
him.  The  water  dashed  in,  and  the  bateau,  obeying  evoy 
impulse,  whirled  and  flung  from  side  to  side  like  «  foathsr. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  plunge  must  be  the  last.  Omk  mo- 
ment she  shivered  ^'and  stood  motionless^  struck  back  by  a 
violent  blow,  and  the  -next,  shot  down  faito  an  ahjM  with 
an  arrowy  velocity  that  seemed  like  instant  dettnictiiMb 
Frank  shook  off  the  grasp  of  the  voyageur,  and  haldimg  m. 
to  the  side,  half  roae  to  his  feet.  ^  Gwrdgn  vota  /*  «- 
claimed  the  voyageur ;  and  mistaking  the  cantkiQ  for  tte 
signal,  with  a  sodden  effort  he  seized  Mr.  Van  Pielt,  aad, 
plunging  him  over  the  side,  leaped  in  after  him.  **  Dimbler 
muttered  [the  helmsman,  as^the  dandy,  with  a  pkrdng 
skriek,  sprang  half  out  of  the  water,  and  disappeared  in- 
stantly. But  the  Split  Rock  was  right  beneath  the  bow, 
and  like  a  shot  arrow  the  boat  q>rang  throogh  Che  gorgc^ 
and  in  a  moment  was  gliding  among  the  maasoi  «f  fcam  lo 
the  smooth  water. 

They  put  back  Hmmediately,  and  at  a  ftroica  or  two 
against  the  current,  up  came  the  scientific  <<  brotoa*  ef  Mr. 
Van  Pelt,  quite  out  of  curl,  and  crested  with  the  fisam 
through  which  he  had  emerged  to  a  thinner  element.  There 
was  no  mistaking  its  identity,_and  it  was  rudely  aetxed  by 
the  voyageur  with  a  tolerable  certainty  that  the  onHaary 
sequel  would  follow.  All  reasoning  upon  anomali&^  how- 
ever, is  oncertain,  and,  to  the  terror  of  the  unlettered  cap- 
tor, down  went  un  gentilhomtne,  leaving  the  envy  of  the 
world  in  Us  possession.  He  soon  re-appeared,  and  with 
his  faith  in  the  unity  of  Mdnsieur  considerably  shaken,  the 
voyageur  lifted  him  carefully  into  the  bateau. 

My  dear  reader!  were  you  ever  sick?  Did  you  have  a 
sweet  cousin,  or  a  young  aunt,  or  any  pretty  friend  who 
was  not  your  sister  or  your  mother,  for  a  nurse  P  And  ^ 
you  remember  bow  like  an  angel*s  fingers,  her  small  white 
hand  laid  on  your  forehead,  and  how  thrillingly  her  soft 
voice  spoke  low  in  your  ear,  and  how  inquiringly  her  fidr 
face  hung  over  your  pillow  ?  If  you  have  not,  and  remem- 
ber no  such  passages,  it  were  worth  half  your  sound  eon- 
stitution,  and  half  your  uninteresting  health,  and  half  your 
long  life,  to  have  had  that  experience.  Talk  of  mooidight 
in  a  bower,  and  poetry  in  a  boudoit^ — ^there  is  no  atmos- 
pherc  for  love  like  a  sick  chamber,  and  no  poetry  like  the 
persuasion  to  your  gruel,  or  the  sympathy  for  yoor  adiing 
head,  or  your  feverish  forehead. 

Three  months  after  Frank  Gresham  was  taken  eot  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  he  wa^  sitting  in  a  deep  recess  with  the  lady, 
who,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  worU»  had  eceeftad 
him  as  her  lover.  <<  Miss  Viola  Clay,**  said  our  hero^  wkh 
a  look  of  profound  resignation,  ^  when  will  it  please  yen 
attend  to  certain  responses  you  wot  of?*'  The  answer  was 
in  a  low  sweet  tone,  inaudible  to  all  save  theearforwklak 
it  waa  intended. 


Jews.— A  great  number  of  relifnoas  Jews  in  Polaed 
are  mekief  preparations  for  visiting  Jerusalem,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  time  predicted  by  their  prophets  has  nearly  ar- 
rived, in  which  ttiey  shall  be  restored  to  the  possession  of 
that  country.  The  Jews  generally  are,  we  hear»  watch, 
ing  the  movements  of  the  Egyptian  army  with  arreat 
eagerness,  in  the  belief  that  some  arrangements  wiU  be 
nuU  which  will  enable  them  to  return  to  Judea ;  IhK 
this  belief  Jb#i»M  to  actual  associttiofisin  Pokmd. 
Jigitized  by 
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ON  THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

(Forlthe  SohoilnuuUr, ) 

LETTER  III. 

"That  tlie  infant  mind,"  obseirci  the  jodicious  Mi». 

Hanftlton,  « l»,  at  an  early  period/tuiceptible  of  terror,  U 

m  discovery  unhappily  made  by  every  igiiiorant  nurse.   ThU 

instinct,  implanted  by  the  wise  Creator  as  a  protection  to 

the  helpless  sUte  of  infancy,  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands 

of  senseless  ignorance,  too  frequently  applisd  to  the  worst 

of  purposes.  It  is  the  first,  the  constant  engine  of  tyranny. 

In  proportion  as  it  is  made  to  operate,  the  mind  will  be 

deliased  and  enfeebled.    Deprived  of  its  power  and  energy, 

it  will  remain  the  will'mg  slave  of  sensation.    To  this  caU 

amity  many  an  innocent  being  is  exposed  by  the  the  inju- 

dictoos  treatment  of  the  nursery.** 

Let  parents  l>eware  of  this  dangerous  rock.  Let  them 
'be  careful  that  their  children  be  not  terrified  Into  the 
sappressiou  of  feeling,  or  rather  into  the  suppression 
of  t^  external  marits  of  feeUng,  by  threaU  of  any  thing 
coming  to  take  them  away.  Let  the  only  fear,  used  as  a 
compelling  motive,  be  the  fear  of  doing  what  is  wrong,  of 
oflfending  God,  of  oflRending  their  parents  and  inttmctors ; 
and  even  that  fiuir  should  be  applied  as  a  motive,  very  sel. 
dom,  and  very  cautiously.  The  ^abit  of  timidity,  degen- 
crating  into  cowardice,  terminates  in  selfishness.  The  mind 
In  which  this  degrading  disposition  is  prevalent,  gener- 
ally  becomes  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  personal,  individual 
safety. 

Insincerity  and  cunning,  are  also  frequently  the  atten. 
dants  of  a  fearful  disposition.  Timidity,  in  fact,  opens  the 
door  to  a  numerous  and  mischievous  train  of  false  ideas 
and  feelings^  which  naturally,  and  almost  inevitably  pro- 
duce fktal  errors  of  conduct.  <  If  frightful  bltjects,  which 
have  no  real  existence,  be  employed  to  terrify  children  into 
restraint  of  their  feelings,  or  submission  to  authority,  they 
vrill,  in  course  of  time^  as  their  minds  grow  enlightened, 
discover  the  fiilsehood  which  has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
managing  them ;  and  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  such  a 
discovery  may  render  the  youthful  ear  deaf  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  beauty,  and  propriety,  and  benefit  of 
truth  ? 

Firmness  without  anger,  without  even  the  faintest  ap- 
pearance of  violence ;  the  contriving  that  some  consequence 
diqpleaaing  to  the  infant  ^ind  shall  follow  acts  of  resistance 
and  disobedience,  and  which  shall  seem  to  it  to  be  their 
natural  results ;  the  taking  care  that  pleasing  consequences 
shall  always  attend  submission  and  obedience ;  these  mea- 
sures will  most  probably  enlist  association  of  ideas  £as  a 
popwftd  auxiliary  on  tfie  side  of  duty  and  happiness. 

Let  every  possible  means  be  used  to  check  the  principle 
of  setfishnesB  in  children.  Let  them  sec  their  parents,  their 
Instructors,  eter  ready  to  communicate  to  others  a  share  of 
whatever  desirable  objects  th<iy  may  possess ,  and  jirefer- 
ing  the  comfort  of  those  they  love  to  their  own  personal 
gratification  ;  let  them  be  encouraged  and  incited,  to 
share  with  others  their  food,  their  playtbingSy  and  what 
must  appear  to  them  most  valuable ;  and  let  some  pleasur- 
able result  follow  such  acts. 

Selfishness  is  indeed  the  predominating  or  besetting  sin 
of  our  nature^  to  which  all  are  more  or  less  hereditarily,  or 
by  birth,  incllned|  according  to  its  predominanee  with  pa» 
rents.    It  is  thertfore  an  evil  which  caanoft  be  too  eeriy 


checked  in  children,  otherwise  it  grows  with  their  growth^ 
and  strengthens  with  their  strength  ;  and  if  they  thus  live 
and  die  without  its  meeting  with  a  check,  they  will  not 
only  go  on,  like  those  before  them,  to  entail  the  same  evil 
on  their  offspring,  (if  they  have  any,)  but  they  will^aasured** 
ly  plunge  their  own  souls  in  eternal  misery  as  the  unavoid* 
able  consequence. 

I^t  us  beware  of  giving  children  the  idea,  that  thty  m 
to  engross  all  attention  and  all  care  ;  that  every  thing,  wuk 
every  body,  should  contribute  to  their  amaseaieiil.  This 
is  often  done,  uninteutionnlly  and  unknewlngly,  \ff  til* 
judging  and  ill-dlrected  fondness  in  parents^  or  by  friettdt 
paying  exoeasive  and  irrational  court  to  children,  hi  order 
to  flatter  their  parents.  By  this  most  Injudicious  conduct 
towards  children,  the  seeds  of  vanity,  of  self-will,  of  inte- 
restedness,  are  sown  In  the  infnnt  mind ;  there  they  ^too 
quickly  take  root,  grow  too  rapidly,  and  soon  bear  pemici- 
ons  fruits. 

The  love  of  power  appears  to  be  natuml  io  the  humsn 
mind.  Its  possession  Is  commonly  attended  by  the  dispo- 
sition to  exercise  it,  and  by  contempt  shoivn  towards  those 
who  are  subjected  to  It.  This  disposition  evidently  leads  to 
tyranny  and  oppression  ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  attention 
should  be  given  io  prevent  its  growth  in  the  youthful  mind. 
Ncrer  should  children  be  permitted  to  tyrannize  over  inferiors, 
end  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  Never  should  servants 
be  submitted  to  their  caprice  and  hnniour.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  children  experience  the  abuse  of  power  exercised 
upon  themselves  by  unnecessary  control  and  vexatious  re- 
straint in  the  nursery.  But  how  often  are  children  (rained 
to  despise  and  ill-treat  inferiors  I  They  see  them  treated 
as  beings  of  a  lower  cUss.  They  hear  commands  issued 
to  them  in  harsh  tones  and  an  imperious  manner.  I  have 
known  boys  permitted  even  to  strike^  and  kick,  fe- 
male servants,  and  servants  expected  to  bpw  to  this  infktit 
tyranny.  What  can  be  the  restilt  of  such  conduct,  but 
the  production  of  overbearing  dispositions,  and  the  spoiling 
of  tempers  ?  Let  chllilren,  from  their  earliest  years,  be 
taught  that  servants,  and  those  even  in  the  lowest  stations 
of  society,  are  their  ffellow-creatures,  placed,  as  well  as 
themselves,  where  their  Heavpnly  Father  hath  pleased,  in 
the  great  chain  of  beings ;  and  that  when  they  do  their 
duty  faithfully  and  welly  they  are  to  be  respected  and  treat- 
ed kindly,  as  inferior  friends  and  members  of  the  great 
family  of  God.  The  welfare,  happiness,  and  improvement 
of  servants,  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  all  proper  means 
taken  to  render  the  condition  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  them,  as  comfbrtable  as  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
per  discharge  of  their  necessary  dutiea 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between 
children  and  servants ;  is  it  not,  then,  a  fair  object  of  In- 
quiry,  whether  it  be  not  worth  the  time  and  attentkm  fii 
heads  of  families  to  enlighten  their  servants,  to  give  them 
good  principles,  and  render  them  trust-worthy;  fbr  their 
own  sakes,  and  the  sakes  of  their  children  ?  If  bad 
masters  and  mistresses  make  bad  servants,  the  convene  of 
the  propodtkm  is  probably  true,— g«od  masMrs  and  mie. 
tresses  make  good  servants. 

Every  appearance  of  Insincerity,  every  attempt  to  decelte, 
whether  miide  by  word  or  action,  should  meet  with  the 
most*  marked  disapprobation.  Sadi  a  disposlthm  Aoidd 
be  repressed  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  every  dreuA- 
stance  wUch  has  any  the  remotest  tendency  to  Arm  it, 
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frory  t<wi»«t<<Ni  to  dinnii^nm^  <a  frt»i»  f  dtcdH,  ihoalA 
1m  cartiiiUy  vpawrodb 

It  bM  aheadj  been  rtmarked,  tbst  y^of^^letds  to  inain. 
cerity.  Let  not  cbildren  be  punisbed  for  mere  acddeats ; 
ffucb  sfi  breaking  china  cupa,  or  s^aeies ;  or  for  tearing  and 
inking  frooka  ;  buife  iat  them  be  enconraged  immediatdy  to 
mm  to  their  parenti  or  guardians,  and  mention  tiu  miafiip- 
tsne  which  may  hare  happened  to  them.  The  Uuma  ot 
jiarefulAesi  naay  be  inculcated  upon  them  by  ■bowing  the 
-watto  QiffliiitNaed  by  the  bieaking  and  deetioying  of  uaeAil 
MOngi,  and  tba  good  pmrpaw^toi^iGh  might  be  applied  the 
money  neaMvy  to  replace  them.  If  a  etronger  motive 
be  firo^d  neceawiry,  let  it  be  the  privation  of  eome  pleasure^ 
or  the  obligation  of  making  good  the  loei. 

If  children  be  deceived  by  olfaen,  they  will  too  aoon 
learn  to  deceive  in  turn*  Never,  therefore,  let  thingt  be 
misrepresented  to  them.  If  it  be  hot  proper  for  them  to 
receive  the  information  which  they  require^  it  is  &r  better 
to  tell  them,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  them  toknow,  that  there, 
fore  you  do  not  think  it  proper  to  answer  their  inquiry, 
than  to  misrepresent  or  mistate.  Never  let  ihem  hear  the 
thing  that  is  not,  even  in  jest;  never  let  a  folaehood  be 
uttered  in'their  presence^  Let  them  foel  the  bad  effiscto  of 
lying  in  being  treated  with  disgrace  and  contempt.  li^  un- 
happily, they  are«addicted  to  the  wretched  habit  of  lyin^ 
,ei\)oin  servants  and  playfellows,  in  their  hearing,  to  ask 
them  no  (jtuestions,  because  they  cannot  depend  upon  truth 
in  their  answers;  and  let  their  asBertion%  upon  indi^ 
ferent,  as  wdl  as  serious  subjects,  make  no  imprcssion. 
Such  treatment  will  probably  be  for  more  efficacious  than 
corporal  punishment. 

When  the  propensity  to  lying  is  in  a  child  more  ad- 
vanced, perhaps  the  best  method  to  cure  it  is,  by  explain- 
ing, in  a  fow  forcible  words,  not  only  the  sin,  but  the  folly 
of  an  offence  which  deprives  him  who  is  guilty  of  ity  of  our 
Qonfidence^  and  debases  his  character ;  shew  him  that  in  lying 
he  commits  a  greater  crime  to  hide  a  smaller  one ;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  telling  a  folsehood,  nor  any  thing 
to  fear  from  q>eaking  truth. 

Tale-bearing  is  also  a  habit  attended  with  degrading  and 
injurious  consequences^  to  which  young  people  in  general  are 
but  too  much  addicted,  and  which  seldom  folk  to  produce 
cenaoriousness  and  folsehood.  Children  should  be  strictly 
guarded  against  it,  both  by  precept  and  example^  and  early 
tauglht  not  to  speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  person; 

An  early  and  deep-rooted  sense  of  strict  justice,  is  the 
proper  soil  wherein  to  nourish  every  moral  virtue;  and 
it  should  therefore  be  (ht  constant  care  of  parents  assiduous, 
ly  to  instil  this  into  the  tender  minds  of  their  fihildrenr 
The  feelings  of  benevolence  will  never  be  uniform  nor  ez- 
tansive  in  their  operation,  unless  they  are  supported  by  a 
gtrong  sense  of  justices  Hence  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  setting  before  them,  on  all  occasions,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  the  most  scmpidous  integrity,  liberality,  fair- 
dealingy  and  honour,  consistent  with  the  Divine  rule  of 
doing  u^to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us. 
Far  from  indulging  a  «aule,  thoafore,  at  any  instance  of 
selfish  dexterity,  they  should  sea  that  we  view  it  with  de- 
testation. And  aa  opporUmitiea  of  incukating  the  above 
rule  occur,  they  ought  never  to  be  passed  by  in  silence*  As, 
for  instancy  when  a  child  has  received  an  act  of  kindness 
or  geiyiiDaity^  an  lappeal  oi^ht  instaAtly  to  ba  made  to  hia 
foftUngp,  and  the  dnty  of  QOQtviba|in|^  in  a  tMiv  miMui«r, 


to  the  happiness  of  othaBi,  enfoiced  at  t|ie 

the  mind  is  in  a  proper  tone  for  the  exercise  of  the  symfa- 

thetic  feelings. 

To  establish  an  habitual  regard  to  the  piincipka  mi  ha- 
nesty,  a  child  should  not  be  peimtiyai  ta  pick  np  As 
smallest  artide^  witboot  inquiring  to  whom  it  bekngi. 
Thia  eaay  rule,  and  asking  leave  before  they  take  anj  tUi^ 
even  when  very  young,  will  give  thtei  n  strong  sense  of  the 
duty  of  honesty,  as  enjoined  by  God, — such,  indeed,  aa  laay 
never  be  effiiced.  'And  here,  I  will  just  advert  to  tliat  onjutf- 
fiable  inqolsitiveness  that  leads  to  listening  at  doors,  peep- 
ing into  letters,  and  other  mean  devices  to  gain  intelligenet^ 
which  ought  to  be  strictly  prohiMted.  They  aMnld  to 
taught  an  abhorence  of  all  indirect  means  of  satisfying  their 
curiosity ;  and  that  they  .ou^t  not  even  to  took  at  tbeeoa- 
tents  of  VI  open  letter  without  liberty ;  nor,  indeed,  of  any 
other  writing  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 

But  above  all,  particular  care  should  be^taken  that  sH 
those  emotions  and  acts  which,  in  the  remotest  degree^  tend 
to  produce  the  habit  of  cruelty  or  insensibility  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  be  most  sedulously  checked  ;  and  every  in- 
centive  to  them,  and  every  possibility  of  practising  them, 
be  removed,  as  for  as  authority  of  parents  and  heads  of  &- 
milies  can  extend.  If  passion  impel  than  to  strike,  to 
scrateh,  or  to  any  other  open  violence  against  its  object,  let 
children  feel  in  themselves  the  pain  occasioned  by  such  acts 
to  the  person  acted  upon-  In  such  cases,  perhaps,  it  wooM 
be  right  and  efficacious  to  follow  the  Im  taUoniM,  the  law 
of  retribution,  and  inflict  stroke  for  stroke,  and  scratch  for 
scratch ;  that  from  experience  they  may  learn  the  unplea- 
sant eflbcts  of  such  indulgence  of  passion.  The  first  move- 
ment may  be  given  to  irritoble  feelings  in  the  minds  even  of 
thetenderest  infonts,  by  their  being  taught  and  anoounged 
to  vent  their  indignation  against  persons  who  control  or 
contradict  them  In  any  respect.  How  often  do  vwy  yonng 
children  hear  the  exclamation  ftom  their  nurse-maids,  and 
sometimes  even  Arom  foolish  mothers—^'  Naughty  brother, 
or  naughty  sister,  or  cross  Sally,  beat  him  I  heat  her  I"  I 
have  seen  the  hand  of  the  baby,  as  yet  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  dangerous  exhortation,  llAed  up  by  the  none 
who  was  carrying  the  precious  burden,  and  made  to  perform 
the  operation  of  striking.  Nay,  so  for  is  thia  nischievoiu 
folly  carried,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  child  has 
hurt  itself  by  felling,  and  is  expressing  its  feeling  by  tean 
and  cries  of  vexation,  to  hear  the  absurd  outcry — <<  Beat 
the  toble,  or  beat  the  floor,  or  beat  the  chair! — naughty 
table)  floor,  or  chair,  to  hurt  baby  T  A  more 
mode  of  teaching  revenge,  and  of  cherishing  irritable  < 
Uons  could  not  be  devised. 

Let  children  frequently  be  told  what  dreadful  effects  have 
flowed  fh>m  ungovernable  anger,  and  what  mischief  is  often 
committed  in  the  heat  and  storm  of  passion  ;  which,  after- 
wards, is  followed  by  bitter  sorrow  and  remorse.  Let  them 
be  taught  never  to  speak  or  act  while  the  fervour  of  pasden 
rages  in  their  bosoms ;  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  to  curb 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  feel  its  glow  beginning. 

If  proper  and  powerful  motives  be  used,  the  habit,  the 
important  habit  of  restraining  passion,  may  be  formed,  and 
the  most  irritable  temper  may  be  calmed.  And  aurely  this 
18  an  object  worthy  of  the  closest  attention,  and  of  the  most 
assiduous  oertlons  of  parents.— I  am,  frc, 

A  FftlKKD  TO  BaKLT  |tl>l7C4TXOK. 

Bdiidrafgh»  Jan.  17i  1833-  _ 
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CAPITAL  IN  TRADE. 

Turn  stock  ]i6«etMdl»y  an  taidivichMiI,  whether  it  be  of 
noney*  or  of  oiticlet  which  can  he  exchanfed  for  momtj, 
or  for  odMT  article^  ia  caU^i  his  cmpitaL    Whea  a  man 
ttti  up  in  business,  he  most  possess  capital,  or  credit,  or 
both.     If  he  has  made  or  produced  any  article  himself,  the 
utkle  so  produced  is  his  capital.     For  instance,  a  farmer 
■Bf  hare  grown  a  quantitj  of  hay,  which  he  has  to  sell ; 
sad  is  ikMi  case  Iha  kay  is  capital,  as  much  as  any  money 
which  ha  naay  haTf  in  his  purve  or  in  a  bank;  or  a  watch- 
maker may  have  made  a  watch,  and  that  watch  being  ex- 
changeable for  proTiaionsor  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  he 
wants,  or  for  money,  is  also  capitaL     By  capital,  a  man 
ttsy  oktaift  hma  another  irhateter  he  wants  for  his  own 
SIS,  or  whkk  he  Inteaida  to  sail,  if  he  has  something  to 
offer  of  value  equal  to  that  which  be  desires  to  purchase. 
By  credit  be  also  obtains  what  he  wants,  though  generally 
opon  leas  adrantageous  terms,  because  he  has  no  capital 
iaunadiitely  to  give;  he  promises  to  giye  the  capital  at 
MM  fmtmne  day.    Wa  shall  present  an  example  of  both 
■odes  of  dealing;    A  poor  hut  Industrious  lad  went  to  a 
wholcaale  tea-dealer  in  London,  and  said,  <<  If  you  will 
trust  me  with  a  pound  of  tea  for  one  day  1  will  bring  you 
the  money  for  it  at  night,  and  I  can  support  myself  by 
RlKng  the  pound  of  tea  in  small  quantities.**    The  price 
«f  tho  tea  was  six  shillings ;  and  the  dealer  having  con- 
Kntcd,  the  poor  lad  went  to  his  neighbours  to  sell  them  the 
tea  at  sixpence  an  ounce.  There  being  sixteen  ounces  in  the 
pound,  by  disposing  of  that  pound  he  made  a  profit  of  two 
ddlHBgs  ;  that  is,  he  had  two  shillings  clear  gain  after  he 
had  paid  for  the  tea  at  night ;  and  so,  having  done  the  same 
thing  for  three  days  more,  and  having  only  spent  sixpence 
each  day  for  his  food  and  lodging,  he  had  six  shillings  in 
This  money  was  his  capital,  and  it  ^vas  no  longer 
for  Mm  to  buy  upon  credit ;  and^he  went  on 
iacreaaiBg  his  capital  till  he  became  possessed  of  more  and 
more  capital— ^whether  of  tea  or  money — so  that  be  could 
afford  to  take  a  shop.*     He  then  had  to  buy  scales,  and 
drawers,  and  counters,  and  other  things,  which  were  ne- 
cesnry'Jbr  him  to  use  in  his  trade  but  not  to  sell.    These 
things  were  what  men  in  business  call  tkfijeed  capital ;  the 
surphia  money  or  disposable  articles  which  he  had  gather- 
ed  together  by  his  industry,  were  what  thty  call  tk  float' 
ing  capitaL  The  tools  of  a  working  man  are  fixed  capital ; 
ai^  if  he  part  with  them,  he  loses  some  of  his  power  of 
earning  other  capital  by  his  labour.     Even  a  savage,  who 
has  a  hut  to  Hve  in,  and  a  stock  of  roots  for  his  food,  in 
the  season  when  the  ground  produces  him  nothing,  and  has 
lines  and  hooks  to  catch  fish,  and  a  pot  to  cook  them,  has 
a  capital.     This  is  hirlbced  capital,  which  he  must  acquire 
far  hia  own  support ;  but  if  he  has  raised  more  food  than 
he  waBt%  and  has  any  to  exchange  for  iron,  or  clothing, 
with  a  ship  that  touches  upon  his  shores,  he  has  a  disposable 
erfUiatf  ng  capitaL  When  the  p^ple  of  any  countryliave  got 
(agether  a  great  many  things  of  value,  such  as  houses  and 
fkiniture,  mamifh^toiries  and  machines,  itocks  of  com  or 
wine,  and  other  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury,  then  the  na- 
tion is  said  to  possess  capital ;   it  is  called  a  rich  nation. 
England,  which  has  great  abundance  of  every  article,  for 
Hie  supply,  not  only  for  her  own  people,  but  of  foreign  na- 
tions, is  therefore  called  rich  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  country  as  Lapland,  in  which  scarcely  food  and  clothing 
caoQgh  are  produced  for  the  rudest  wants  of  the  natives,  is 
called  poor.  -9  But  though  a  nation  may  be  rich,  a  large 
Bumber  of  its  people  may  be  poor.  There  are  a  great  many 
Tery  poor  and  wretched  persons  in  the  richest  nations,  be- 
came these  persons  hare  no  capital,  and  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient deoaaad  for  their  labour.    Such  an  unfbrtunata  state 
of  thia^^-in  which  the  men  without  capital  are  desirous 
to  work,  but  can  get  no  work  to  do,  may  arise  from  many 
cavses ;  and  the  best  government  may  be  unable  to  remove 
tile  evfL  '   It  is  the  duty,  both  of  governments  and  of  indi- 
vitehb,  tor  labour  as  much  as  they  can  to  amend  or  miti- 
gaUtkiaaviL    Many  mwi  o#  oyttal  are  only  passesscd  of 


claims  upon  other*;  that  ia,  of  dshM  4ue  to  them.  -Theif 
stock  is  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  wham  they  have  lent  it, 
upon  conditiim.  of  receiving  a  paymant  for  it,  which  is  cal- 
led  interest.  Thus,  if  a  man  lend  another  a  hundred 
pounds,  at  five  per  cent  interest,  hs  receives  five  pounds  for 
the  use  of  that  hundred,  or  centum  (a  Latin  word,  meaning 
hundred,  whidi  is  shortened  into  cent.)  per  annum ;  Oat  is 
by  the  year.  The  lender  does  not  use  his  capital  himself 
but  he  receives  a  payment  for  the  use  of  it ;  while  the  bo* 
rower,  if  he  trade  with  it,  buys  articles  which  he  endeavours 
to  sdl  at  a  larger  profit  than  he  pays  for  the  money  which 
he  has  obtained  npon  credit,  and  which  rnmntj  is  said  tabs 


barrgwed  capitaL  He  often  aaquires  profit,  by  what  i 
in  trade  call  turning  his  capitaL  For  instwfie,  if  he  bor- 
row L.lOO  on  the  first^of  January,  and  buy  with  it  a  quan- 
tity of  articles  which  he  sells  for  UllO  by  the  1st  of  April; 
and  if  he  does  the  same  over  again  by  the  1st  of  July,  and 
over  again  by  the  first  of  October,  and  over  again  by  the 
Ist  of  January  in  the  next  year,  he  will  have  turned  his 
borrowed  capital  four  times  in  the  year,  and  will  have  made 
a  profit  of  thirty-five  pounds,  over  and  above  the  five  pounda 
which  he  has  to  pay  to  the  man  who  has  lent  him  the 
money.  If  he  is  enabled  to  hiy  by  the  thirtHb^  pouada 
which  he  has  made  as  profit,  he  basso  much  clear  capital ; 
but  if  he  has  incurred  debts  equal  to,  or  beyond  that  sum, 
he  has  really  no  capital  at  all.  Industry  and  skill  will 
rapidly  produce  capital ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  idleness 
and  mismanagement  wiU  aa  quickly  consuaso  it  We  have 
heard  of  an  elder  brother  who  had  a  thousand  pounds  left 
him  by  his  father,  which  he  locked  up  in  a  chest,  and 
spent  as  he  wanted  it  In  five  vears  all  his  money  waa 
gone,  and  dien  he  had  to  sell  his  furniture  to  buy  foodf; 
and  when  that  waa  all  sold  he  got  Into  debt ;  and  being 
then  poor  and  idle,  he  went  to  gaoL  and  would  have  gaan  to  a 
workhouse  but  for  his  younger  brother,  who  had  no  capi* 
tal  when  their  fother  died.  He,  however,  had  his  industry 
for  his  support,  and  out  of  that  he  gradually  created  capi- 
tal, went  into  business,  and  was  prosperous  and  happy, 
because  he  always  lived  within  his  means.  Men  In  busi- 
ness, in  this,  and  in  all  other  large  commercial  countries^ 
are  often  ruined  by  what  is  called  trading  beyond  their  c<i» 
pitaL  This  they  are  sometimes  enabled  to  do  by  the  em- 
ployment of  flctitiout  capital;  that  is,  by  the  Issue  of 
more  bills  or  promises  to  pay  money,  than  they  have 
real  capital  to  meet — From  the  Working  MavCe  Cem- 
panion. 


•  ll«l 


la  Lsi^on  «itUn  the  Iht  threoyeAsiw 


MY  FATHER*S  HOME. 
From  the  Chameleon* 

AcBOsa  the  troubled  Loch  I  see 
A  small  white  cottage,  *neath  a  gleaaa 

Of  sunlight,  resting  pwdally 
Oa  that  one  spot  with  fondling 

There  turn  my  thoughts  wherever  I 

It  is  my  father*a  children*s  home  I 

Like  the  chafed  wave,  *twixt  it  and  here 

My  surging  spirit  darkly  swells ; 
Yet  one  bright  spot  of  love  will  ne*er 

Grow  dim  beneath  its  moody  spells. 
However  the  storm  cloud  o>r  me  come. 
Bright  be  my  fother*s  children*s  home  t 

There  dwell  the  sisters  dowered  with  aught 
Of  love  once  warmed  a  heart  now  cold ; 

Wkich  still,  for  them  would  think  it  nought 
To  coin  its  life^lrops  into  gold. 

The  bright-eyed  urchins  there,  too,  roasiv 

Who  ^ad  a  gray-haired  fother*shome. 

My  blessings  on  the  muchJoved  spot ! 

Because  I  love  the  dwellers  theroi 
When  they  are  loved  not,  or  forgot, 

Unanswered  be  my  fondest  prayer  I 
Though  ne*er  within  its  scope  I  come, 
Heaven  shieU  my  fhtber^i  children**  b«iiM  It 
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TO  A  8LB£PING  CHILD.  | 

O  tleep,  my  little  infant  boy, 

A  mover's  cai^  shall  guard  thy  bed ; 
O,  once  thon  wert  a  father'i  joy, 

Bat  now,  alas !  he^s  cold  and  dead ! 

He  toiled  both  night  and  day  for  thee; 

But  now  in  vain  the  tear  is  shed, 
For  him  who  lies  beneath  the  sea — 

Alas !  sweet  child,  thy  father*s  dead  I 

Then  sleep,  my  little  orphan  boy ; 

Thou^t  never  know  a  father*s  lore- 
Bat  still  thon  art  thy  mother's  joy, 

And  his  whose  spirit  soars  above ! 

Great  God  !  my  little  child  protect, 
In  the  paths  of  grace  to  seek  thee ! 

Lord,  the  little  lamb  direct 
To  obey  his  shepherd  meekly ! 

And  when  death*s  long  night  is  come. 
Heedless  let  it  not  o*ertalce  him — 

Bear  him  to  his  long  lored  home, 
And  in  realms  of  glory  wake  him. 


TO  MY  BOOKS. 


Mt  faithful  monitors!  unchanging  friends, 

To  whom  in  sorrow,  sicknew,  and  despair, 
And  when,  by  grief  oppressed,  my  spirit  bends 

To  earth,  with  sure  reliance  I  repair. 
And  solace  find,  and  kindred  hearts  to  share 

And  sympathize  with  feelings,  which  the  cold, 
The  proud,  the  selfish,  deem  it  weak  to  bear ; 

Oh !  ever  let  me  sweet  communion  hold 
With  you,  the  immortal  shades  of  minds  of  heavenly 
mould! 

A  Miser's  Opikiok  or  Books — If  you  wish  to  know 
what  is  desirable  and  good,  you  should  look  abroad  among 
mankind,  and  see  what  it  ia  that  they  desire  and  pursue. 
■You  must  not  read  books  my  child  ;  books  deceive  you — 
your  excellent  mother  read  many  books,  and  was  misli'd  by 
them,  and  talked  to  me  about  that  which  I  could  not  un. 
derstand.  There  is  a  race  af^er  honours  and  riches ;  all 
men  run  that  race  except  the  indolent,  who  are  beggars,  and 
the  conceited  ones  misled  by  books,  who  generally  become 
beggars  in  the  end.  Books  and  fine  talk  are  the  dust  which 
the  crafty  ones  throw  into  the  eyes  of  their  competitors  in 
the  race  after  riches  and  honour.  Ix>ok  at  this  great  and 
mighty  city,  (London,)  wherein  we  live,  and  mark  you  how 
busy  it  is  fmm  morning  till  night ;  and  for  what  is  all  this 
business—must  you  reiul  books  to  know  ?  No,  no, — books 
tell  nothing  that  is  true,  they  mislead,  they  deceive.  When 
a  man  has  toiled  all  day  long  and  has  gained  money,  is  he 
not  pleased  with  his  gains— ^loes  he  not  count  them  over 
carefully  and  triumphar^y  P  H#  will  uot  throw  his  gold 
into  the  the  street,  though  books  may  talk  much  of  the 
pleasures  of  generosity.  Generosity,  my  child,  is  a  long 
word,  by  means  of  which  crafty  people  attack  our  pockets 
through  our  pride  or  superstition ;  and  when  they  have 
done  so^  they  laugh  at  us. —  The  Umrer'*  Daughter. 


ORIOIKAL   AVU  SELECTED. 
C0BBBTT*8     AC00UKT>    OF     HIS    OWIT     OEATORT. — 

'<  Though  I  never  attempt  to  put  forth  that  sort  of  stuff 
which  tha  *  intense*  people  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel  call  *  eloquence,*  I  bring  out  strings  of  very  in- 
teresting .*fiicts  ;  I  use  pretty  powerful  arguments  ;  and  I 
hammer  them  down  so  closely  upon  the  miud,  that  they 
seldom  £iil  to  produce  a  lasting  impression.*' 

Pompeii — Most  iHTERtfTnro  Discovert — Our  re- 
port of  the  last  /neeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
Mtitfs  a  Utter  «f  gmfinterift  ftim  Sir  W.  Gell,  rdative 


to  recent  important  discoveries  at  Pompeii.  ^ Coloodl*. 
bioson,  it  seems,  -in  boring,  as  the  French  do,  foi"  Audita 
wells,  first  fell  upon  a  spring  resembling  the  SeldKtz 
whicli  is  already  much  resorted  to,  and  has  perfbnne 
aires.  But  a  far  more.striking  discovery  ensued — no  Icsslhsa 
that  of  the  long  anticipated  Port  of  Pompeii^  with  its  va. 
sets  overthrown  upon  their  sides,  and  covered  and  prtaunA 
by  the  eruptive  volcanic  matter,  which  has  thus  anctercA 
them  for  so  many  ages.  Aboat  thirty  masts  hav«  htm 
found.  What  a  mine  of  curiosity  lies  below,  to  gtmldiy  o« 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  these  remote  times  I 

Antediluviak  Remaiks.— In  the  middle  of  hm 
month,  two  fishermen,  being  employed  on  the  Imnka  af  ths 
Lippe,  near  the  village  of  Ahsen,  in  Westphalia,  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  water  was  unprecedentedly  low,  discs, 
vered  a  heap  of  bones  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  riw,  aad 
conveyed  them  ashore.  It  was  a  superb  and  peHipct  speci- 
men of  a  mammoth's  head,  in  exoellsnt  preaervatkio,  aad 
of  an  unusual  size.  For  instance,  the  four  grinders  aie 
fhmi  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  two  tusks,  sue 
of  which  was  found  adhering  to  the  chin  bone,  are  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  length. 

Method  OP  Quelling  a  Riot  in  the  Highlavds. 
— ^The  Highlanders,  in  general,  are  a  very  kind,  warm, 
hearted  sort  of  people,  and  seldom  disposed  to  quarrel,  ac- 
cept when  affected  by  the  exhalations  of  the  mountain  dew. 
The  tranquillity,  however,  of  a  certain  fiscal  was  .recently 
disturbed,  by  one  of  those  brawls  that  will  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  communities.  He  had  k>een  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  a  fViend,  and  the  two  had  reached  that  happy  point 
of  good  fellowship,  when  parting  is  the  thing  £srthiestfn»m 
their  thoughts — the  hearth  had  just  been  swept^the  sub- 
tile flame  was  blinking  through  the  openings  left  in  the 
well-built  peat  cairn ;  and  the  ingredients  for  a  fresh  jorum 
were  smoking  on  the  table — when  "  Mary  the  Maid  of  the 
Inn**  broke  in  upon  them,  and  announced,  in  a  lamentable 

tone,  that  two  men  were  fighting  in  Mac *s,  and  the  fis- 

c.il  was  wanted  immediately.  The  reader,  if  he  lias  any 
social  feelings  about  him,  may  easily  imagine  how  unsea- 
sonable a  message  of  this  kind  was  deemed  by  the  worthy 
official.  After  Fcratching  his  head  for  sometime,  (for  who 
would  not  consult  the  croion  lawyers  in  such  a  ducmma,) 
he  tmiied  to  Mar)',  and  told  her  to  go  Mac  ,  and  tell 
him  "to  give  the  men  a  gill,  provided  they  gave  over  fight- 
ing!"— "Butif  they'll  no  do't,  Sir  ?**  said  Mary.  '^In 
that  case,**  rejoined  the  fiscal,  turning  to  his  toddy,  *^  tell 
him  lo  make  the  rascals  fight  till  I  comeJ** 

Substitute  fob  Papee  fob  covering  Walls.— 
There  is  now  getting  into  use,  as  a  substitute  for  paper  for 
covering  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses,  a  sort  of  cloth  made 
of  cotton  wool,  pressed  by  means  of  calenders,  into  a  fiat 
sheet,  resembling,  in  colour  and  appearance,  a  sheet  of  demy 
paper,  and  printed  into  a  variety  of  suitable  patterns  It 
is  very  stout,  and  seems  in  every  way  qiuilified  to  supersede 
paper  entirely,  as  it  can  be  produced  much  cheaper.  We 
understand,  that  there  are  very  large  orders  for  thb  sort  of 
doth. 
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MR.  STUART'S  THREE  YEARS  IN  AMERICA. 
(Continued from  hut  Number.) 

We  promised  to  give  Mr.  Stuart*s  more  remiarkable  ren- 
coatres  with  our  countrymen  in  the  coone  of  his  trayds 
and  now  hasten  to  redeem  that  pledge.  It  is  like  sending 
a  long  letter  home. 

Near  Troy,  a  flourishing  to\7n  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  not  &r  from  Albany,  is  a  hill  named  Mount  Ida.  In 
walking  up  this  eminence,  Mr.  Stuart  stopped  at  a  cottage 
half-way,  and  found  it  ocoupied  by  a  Scotch  family. 

^^Tbename  of  the  husband  is  William  Craig,  from  Loch- 
wiimoek,  in  Renfivwshire.  His  wife's  namie  is  Robertson. 
They  arrived  in  the  month  of  May,  182a  Craig  was, 
within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  engaged  by  the  proprie. 
tor  tf  M6«nt  Ida  as  superintendent  of  his  £eirm,  at  170 
dottars  »-y8ar,  besi^tes  a  good  house,  the  constant  keeping  of 
%  e9W,  vefetaMes,  and  potatoes.  The  proprietor  was  so 
iracli  plaaaed  with  his  managemeiit,  that,  before  the  crop 
MM  was  put  into  ^e  ground,  he  insisted  on  Craig's  become 
H$  tefltaBt  of  it^  Craig  giring  tiie  proprietor  the  usual  sliare 
'  ^.tbe^produce,  and  the  proprietor  obliging  himself,  that  if, 
according  to  this  arrangement,  Craig  had  not  I70  dollars 
a-year,  besides  the  other  articles  before-mentioned,  he  would 
malce  up  fhe  sum  to  that  amount." 

In  Washington  Mr.  Stuart  met  with  a  gentleman  whom 
ii  ia  ]^obable  some  of  onr  west  country  readers  may  still 
RBiembcr. 

^'On  my  perambulations  in  Washington,  I  observed  on 
a  rign-fjost,  ^  Kennedy,  Theological  Bookseller."  Thinking 
that  a  theological  bookseller  was  the  very  person  to  direct 
me  in  what  church  it  was  likely  I  should  hear  a  good  ser- 
natk  on  the  following  day,  I  entered  his  store,  and  we  soon 
noognis«d  each  other  to  be  from  the  same  country.  I  found 
lie  waa  fttm  Paisley.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  was 
attached  to  those  political  principles  which  sent  Gerald, 
Miiir,  Palmer,  &c  to  Botany  Bay,  and  which  were  at  that 
time  soQciently  unfashionable..  He  had  been  induced  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  Convention,  though 
Bofr  a  Boember ;  but  Mr.  Kenned/s  brother,  now  a  senator 
la  Maryland,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention ;  and  they 
both  thought  it  prudent,  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  Scot. 
kwd  at  that  period,  to  ranigrate  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  been  lately  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington  in  making  joumey&  with 
a  view  to  arrangements  for  the  American  colony  of  blacks 
on  the  coast  of  AfHca,  a  very  interesting  settlement,  of 
whidi  more  hereafter.** 

Mr.  fllnnrt  aceompanied  his  countryman  to  church,  and 
heard  a  talher  flowery  sermon  by  a  fovourito  orator,  on 
which  he  makes  some  pertinent  rwmatks*  He  saw  tbo  Pre- 
ii§mit'  «Kidcton,  his  seat  in  no  wise  distinguished  from  the 
lAlar|MnL  T^  President  bowed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
•mmkm  M>iii^  ftnoMdy,  the  old  Scotch  expatriated  jacobin 
^Igtt^i^^fidithm  the  world  wags. 


Washington  appears  to  abound  in  Scotsmen.  Here  we 
have  another : — 

^  I  had  not  been  many  days  at  Washington,  when,  going 
accidentally  into  Mr.  Jonathan  Elliott's  book^store,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  I  found  that  hft  was  a  Scotsman  from 
Hawick,  who  had  been  in  America  for  twenty  years.  He 
had  originally  accompanied  Miranda  on  his  famous  expe- 
dition. He  is  the  author  of  several  literary  works.  At 
one  time  he  edited  a  newspaper  here  ;  he  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  history  of  Washington,  and  is  a  printer 
as  well  as  bookseller,  and  of  so  obliging  and  hospitable  a 
disposition,  that  I  am  sure  any  of  his  countrymen  who  may 
visit  him  will  have  a  kind  reception.  He  made  me  known 
to  several  persons  whom  I  wished  to  see,  and  accompanied 
me  to  some  of  tiie  public  ofl&ces,  to  which  I  was  anxious  to 
get  admittance.  Mr.  Elliot  describes  Washington  as  a  very . 
cheap  place  to  live  at,  the  neighbouring  country  abounding 
in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Even  canvass-back  ducks  are  at 
present  sold  at  2s.  6d.  a  brace. 

•  ••••• 

'^  Mr.  Elliott  tells  me,  that,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  he  can  amply  maintain  a  family  of 
nine  persons,  four  of  whom  are  servants,  (I  presume  slaves,) 
and  three  young  people,  for,  nine  dollars  a  week  ;  he  point* 
ed  out  to  me  in  the  Capitol  when  we  were  on  our  way  to 
the  library,  Litoumo's  beef-steak  and  oyster^shop,  which  is 
the  Bellamy's  eating-shop  of  the  American  Parliament. 
Oysters  seem  to  be  the  favourite  Itmch  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  forenoon." 

At  Richmond  Mr.  Stuart  met  with  a  Mr.-  Forbes,  who 
had  left  the  west  of  Scotland  about  thirty  years  back,  and 
who  had  been  'a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Carolina ; 
and  in  Charleston  he  found  another  countryman,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, from  Golspie  in  Sutherland,  who  was  bar-keeper  of 
the  hotel  where  he  lodged.  It  was  thus  he  found  him,  and 
the  history  is  valuable,  as  it  sliews  us  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  ^— . 

"  On  returning  to  ike  hotel,  I  found  a  gentleman  had,  in 
my  absence,  called  for  me,  and  left  a  note  asking  me  to  din 
with  him  next  day.  Having  written  my  answer,  accepting 
the  invitation,  1  went  to  the  bar-room  to  beg  Mr.  Street  to 
send  it  by  one  of  the  boys,  of  whom  there  were  several 
about  the  house,  but  he  at  once  told  me  that  he  could  not 
send  one  of  his  slaves  out  of  the  house.  The  bar-ke^cr, 
Mr  Ferguson,  from  Golspie  in  Sutherland,  North  Britain, 
seeing  my  dUemma,  offered  to  carry  my  note,  and  the  land- 
lord consented.  Petfuson,  however,  afterwards  told  me, 
that  the  landlord  had  been  very  ill-pleased  with  him  for 
Viewing  me  so  mudi  civility,  because  be  knew4hat  his  pre- 
sence was  always  necessary  in  the  bar-room.  Ferguson, 
at  the  same  time,  told  me  that  the  slaves  were  most 
cruelly  treated  in  this  house,  and  that  they  were  never 
allowed  to  go  out  of  it,  because,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight,  they  wonld  iofiiUiUy  make  all  the  exertion  in  their 
power  to  run  a^say.  Next  mocningr  looking  fcoui  my  win- 
dow an  hoar  before  breakfost,  I  saw  Mrs.  Street,  the  laud- 
Jigitized  by 
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lady,  give  a  young  man,  a  eervunt,  such  a  blow  behind  tha 
ear  as  made  him  reel,  and  I  afterwards  found  tbat  it  was 
her  daily  and  hourly  fractlee  to  heather  servants,  male  and 
femile,  either  with  her  iat,  «jr  with  a  thg&g  made  ef  cow 
•hide. 

^  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  at  Charleston,  which  gave 
me  too  frequent  opportunities  to  witness  the  effects  of  sla- 
very in  its  most  aggravated  state.  Mrs.  Street  treated  all 
the  servants  in  the  house  in  the  most  barbarous  manner ; 
and  this,  although  she  knew  that  Stewart,  the  hoteKkeeper 
here,  had  lately  nearly  lost  his  life  by  maltreating  a  slave. 
He  beat  his  cook,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  until  he  could 
no  longer  support  it  He  rose  upon  his  master,  and,  in  his 
torn  gave  him  sueh  a  beating  that  it  had  nearly  cost  him 
hia  life ;  the  cook  immediately  left  the  house,  ran  off,  and 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of, — it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
drowned  himself.  Not  a  day,  however,  passed,  without  my 
hearing  of  Mrs.  Street  whipping  and  ill-using  her  unfortu- 
nate slaves.  On  one  occasion,  when*  one  of  the  female  slaves 
had  disobliged  her,  she  beat  her  until  her  own  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  then  insisted  on  the  bar-keeper,  Mr.  Fergu- 
son,  proceeding  to  inflict  the  remainder  of  the  punishment. 
Mrs.  Street,  in  the  meantime,  took  her  place  in  the  bar- 
room. She  instructed  him  to  lay  on  the  whip  severely  in 
an  adjoining  room.  His  nature  was  repugnant  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  duty  wl^ich  was  imposed  on  him.  He  gave  a 
wink  to  the  girl  who  understood  it,  and  bellowed  lustily, 
while  he  made  the  whip  crack  on  the  walls  of  the  room- 
Mrs.  Street  expressed  herself  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  Ferguson  had  executed  her  instructions ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  his  lenity  to  the  girl  became  known 
in  the  house,  and  the  subject  of  merriment,  and  was  one  of 
ihe  reasons  fbr  his  dismissal  before  I  left  the  house ;— but  I 
did  not  know  of  the  most  atrocious  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  this  cruel  woman  until  the  very  day  that  I  quitted  the 
house.  I  had  put  up  my  clothes  in  my  portmanteau,  when 
I  was  about  to  set  out,  but  finding  it  was  rather  too  fiill,  I 
had  difficulty  in  getting  it  closed  to  allow  me  to  lock  it ; 
I  theirefore  told  one  of  the  boys  to  send  one  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  men  to  assist  me.  A  great  robust  fellow  soon  after- 
wards appeared,  whom  I  found,  to  be  the  cook,  with  tears 
In  his  eyes ; — I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  P  He  told 
me  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  boy  called  for  him,  he 
had  got  iO  sharp  a  blow  on  the  cheek  bone  from  this  devil 
Ib  petticoats,  as  had  unmanned  him  fbr  the  moment.  Upon 
my  expressing  commiseration  for  him,  he  said  he  viewed  this 
as  nothing,  but  that  he  was  leading  a  life  of  terrible  suffer. 
Ing ;— -that  about  two  years  had  elapsed  since  he  and  his 
wH^  with  hfes  two  children,  had  been  exposed  ki  the  public 
market  at  Charleston  for  sale, — (bat  he  had  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Street, — th^t  his  wife  and  children  had  Veen  pur- 
chased  by  a  different  person;  and  that,  though  he  was  living 
in  the  same  town  with  them,  he  never  was  allowed  to  see 
them ; — he  would  be  beaten  within  an  aee  of  his  lifh  If  he 
ventured  to  go  to  the  comer  of  ^m  mreet  Whenever  the 
least  symptom  of  rebellion  or  insubordination  appears  at 
Charleston  on  the  part  of  a  slave,  the  master  sends  the 
slave  to  the  gaol,  where  he  is  whipped  or  beaten  as  the 
master  desires.** 

la  travelling  to  Mobile^^  Mr  Stuart  waa  driven  to  Pric**8 
Hotd,  by  Priee  himself,  and  in  Mm  Frioe  finds  a  conrntry- 


«  She  had  an  ezotUent  bfeakftiet  prsfMrad*  Ftraeiviag^ 
after  I  had  begun  hrealiihst,  that  she  was  not  partaking,  I 
asked  her  the  reascro.  She  never  breakihsled,  she  said, 
without  her  hushemd,  and  he  was  fltiH  witii  the  horses. 
Mrs  Priee  is  an  Isle  of  Skye  woman,  her  name  Fraser,  of 
the  Lovat  fiunily,  as  she  told  me;  b«t  her  chief  anxiety 
was  to  hear  ^rticukurs  aa  to  the  ftnaily  of  Madeodof  Bifaw- 
leod,  respecting  which  it  was  luckily  in  my  power  in  some 
degree  to  gratify  her.  She  had  Hved  a  long  time  in  Soudi 
Carolina,  but  Kked  Alabama  quite  as  well,  if  ie  were  not 
for  the  want  of  sehook  fop  her  childMBy—Ulie  climate  was 
more  hei^thy,  and  her  hwibaiid  heller  paid.  Captain  HaUfs 
Trarelf  had  bee»  read  iB  this  MhiDy  and  wilir  no  smaUr  dlN 


approbation.    He  IptMw  iiptliiig,  sbe  said,  9I 

manners.** 

The  Trav^er  vas  in  flp^t  luck  this  da^,  if  it  h»  tm 
that  Scotsmen  abroad  re)olaf  t%  meet  each  oliieik 

<<  Lolley  had  to  drive  about  sixteen  miles  to  Duncan  Blac- 
millan*s,  where  we  were  to  remain  for  the  night. — It  be- 
ing dark  WhenT  we  air rfod,  IVmcw  Mmastf  ctme  out  to 
welcome  me,  ^d,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  ttiarl  was  Anom 
Scotland,  he  gave  me  his  hand ;  and  his  pleasure  on  seeing 
me  was  increased,  when  he  found  that  I  could  ask  bim  how 
he  was  to-day  in  Gaelic  1**       . 

"  Duncan  came  from  Argyle  when  he  was  very  ymmg. 
He  was  married  to  au  American  woman,  whose  parents 
were  Scotch  ;  but  she,  as  well  as  he,  can  speak  Gaelic  He 
settled  in  this  country  about  ten  years  ago,  and  haa  seventy 
acres  cleared  by  his  own  industry,  and  a  considerable  trad 
of  wood-land.  He  was  very  inquisitive  respecting  his  native 
country,  but  he  did  not  hint  at  any  wish  lb  return  to  it. 
He  was,  he  said,  under  a  good  government,  that  did  justice 
to  all ;  and  he  had  many  advantages.  He  never  went  to 
market  but  for  coffee.  He  grew  both  sugar  and  cotton  on 
his  own  plantation ;  and,  being  a  member  of  a  Temperance 
Society,  he  did  not  taste  formented  liquor:  Coflhe  was,  ha 
said,  the  best  stimulant,  and  very  good  coffee  be'  gave  ok 
The  drivers,  both  Mr  Lolley  and  he  who  was  to  he  chario- 
teer next  morning,  were,  of  course,  at  supper  with  us  ;  and 
I  was  glad  to  find,  that  Mr  Macmillan  had  so  mudi  in- 
fluence with  them,  as  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  rude, 
boisterous  swearing.** 

^  Mr  Macmillan  pvonised  me  a  separate  hed-veom,  and 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  apart- 
ment, thinly  boarded,  with  hai^y  any  room  for  a  chair  or 
any  thtag  else.  He  mid,  li6wever,  tiiat  lie  ^vas  »  man  ef 
invention,  and,  taking  hia  carpenter's  toots  with  him,  he  ia 
a  moment  put  up  pins  for  a  loeking-glaa  and  dtlier  neoei- 
sary  articles.  1  was  not  long  in  bed  when  1  dislinetly 
heard  him,  through  t^e  thin  hoarding  of  the  room,  engagei 
in  family  worship  with  his  fiunily,  oensialing  of  Ua  vlfo 
and  two  dauf^teis^  who  wece  young  women.** 

In  the  steam-boat  in  which  our  traveller  ascended  tike 
Mississippi  from  Natchex,  he  met  with  a  young  mai^ 
named  Macleod,  a  blacksmith  from  Glasgow,  ^  who  had 
been  for  some  years  at  New  Orleans,  and  whose  health  haa 
never  yet  sufiered,  owing,  as  he  nys,  to  his  101x4617  and 
moderation.  He  admJFtsthal  he  la  in  a  for  mare  9omtb^ 
able  situation  here  than  at  home.  He  reoeivea  ng^talf 
seventy-five  dollars  a  moBlh,^  and  100  dollars  per  month  if 
he  venmins  in  the  city,  which  he  has  Mtherlo  doM^  during 
the  unhealthy  season.  He  has  seen  almost  all  liia  fHente 
who  remaincMi  in  the  city  during  the  unhealthy  part  of  tlie 
season  die.  He  was  making  this  trip  merely  with  a  view 
to  see  the  country,  and  for  exercise  and  health.** 

All  the  bookseUera  seem  Scotchmen*  At  St.  Iritis,  the 
bookseller,  Mr.  Palmer,  was  from  Kelso,  which  he  had  le^ 
in  1801. 

Near  Jacluonville,  in  the  lUinoSe  county,  Mr.  Stuact 
heard  of  a  settler  from  Soetlaad^  and  was  told  he  would  he 
huft  if  a  9eotsman  passed  his  doer  without  calling ;  ac- 
cordingly, on  a  fine  May  morning,  he  made  his  approach. 

<<  I  soon,**  he  says,  «  reached  the  farm  bdonging  to  Mr. 
James  Kerr,  which  Mr.  Brick  had  deacnbed  to  ma  I  found 
Mr.  Kerr  out  of  doors,  and  he  received  me  with  so  hearty  a 
welcome,  that  we  were  soo&  acquainted^  Mrs.  Kerr  provid- 
ed an  abundant  breakfast,  consisting  of  t«a|  coffee,  egfi^ 
pork-steaks,  peach  preserves,  honey,  and  various  sorts  of 
bread.  Mr.  Kerr  is  from  Stmth  Qneensforry,  in  Scodand, 
brother.ia.Iaw  to  Mi^  Hugh  RtMsell  thaw,  and  to  manlei 
10  Mi«  Rowe  of  gwMiain  Btid^  naar  Sdfaihai«lw  He 
was  formerly  foreman  to  Mr.  Francis  Braidwooidi  a  well 
known  upholsterer  in  Edinburi^.  Mr«  Braidwood*s  work- 
men, about  twenty  years  ago,  combined  to  give  up  work 
nnlem  they  got  higiMP  wagee^  Mr.  Braidwood  oflhred  BC^ 
Kerr  higher  wages,  but  ha  dai^Bet  accept  thaofiei^  cfkm^ 
Jigitized  by 
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^mad  mt  tht  mm^vnwm  wfaidi  he  had  tcamd  to  sppre- 
I  tht  worloMB  if  he  fawd  tcted  ia  ^Ke  of  the  eon- 
li%  thenfmrty  wUhovt  mudi  coMiilentioB,  ae- 
OMAfaniai  hy  a  MBoOfti  hit  of  the  nune  of  George  Elder, 
ymt  iiii  Ihot  in  a  TeMtl  at  Leith  bound  for  North  America. 
Wbea  he  icaehed  Nevr  York,  he  for  eoaie  yean  tueoeaiinlly 
proeacMted  hb  bnuneH  of  a  carpenter  and  npholeterer, — 
but  it  tamed  oat  that  hnlldingt  had  been  erected  too  ra- 
pidly for  the  popolatioik,  and  then  was  a  want  of  employ- 
■Bcnt  in  his  Hoe. 

^  At  that  period  the  Vew  York  newipapers  wen  filled  with 
iaiTiting  deaferiptionf  of  eettlements  in  Illinois.  He,  there- 
ibre,  came  dinetly  hen  fVom  New  Yoric,  and  procured  600 
•era  of  the  rery  best  land  in  the  state,  as  he  thinks,  of  rich 
Mil,  from  three  to  fooor  ftet  deep.  It  prodnces  from  thirty 
to  forty-flTe  hosheb  of  wheat,  and  excellent  com  and  oats 
in  rotation.  It  woold  do  it  injnry  to  five  it  manore.  The 
land  it  ao  easily  plongfaed,  that  a  two4iorte  plough  pkmght 
tw  and  a-half  acree  per  day.  Then  is  nerrer  any  want  of 
m  Biarket  here.  Ererything  It  bought  by  the  BMrehanti  fbr 
l>l«w  Orleans  or  for  Galena,  when  a  vast  nvmber  of  work- 
men  an  congregated,  who  an  employed  in  the  lead  mines 
•n  tha  north-wettem  parts  of  this  state.  Then  is  also  a 
contidenble  demand  for  cattle  for  New  settlers  Cat^  an 
allowed  to  run  out  on  the  prairie  during  the  whole  winter; 
tet  Mr.  Kerr  thinks,  that  even  during  the  short  winter  of 
tliit  eonntry,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  cattle  fed  in 
bouses  on  the  prairie,  and  a  sufficiency  of  grass  cut  and 
made  into  hay  in  tlie  preceding  summer.  The  cattle  on  the 
prairie  must,  he  remarked,  hare  salt  at  least  once  a-week. 
Mr.  Kerr,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Kerr,  remarkMl,  that  nothing 
anaoyed  them  to  much  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  serrants. 
I  hare  already  noticed  that  lUinois  is  not  a  slave-holding 
state.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  fewer  people  of  colour  since  I 
came  Into  Illinois  than  in  any  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  probably  not  half-a-dozen  altogether.  The  immi- 
gration  to  Illinois  is  so  great,  that  the  supply  of  servants 
hat  never  yet  been  equal  to  the  demand  i-^he  oonaequence 
it  obvioos^  not  only  that  wages  an  highi,  bat  that  servanto 
an  saucy,  and  difficult  to  please.  It  may,  too,  be  presum- 
ed, that  many  of  those  servants  who  have  turned  out  ill  in 
other  places,  and  who,  on  that  account,  cannot  find  sitna- 
tiona  at  home,  may  be  disposed  to  remove  to  a  country 
when -then  is  an  unusual  demand,  and  \^en  they  may 
readily  get  employment  In  such  a  mixed  population, 
tbeaa  owtt,  for  some  years,  be  a  greater  number  of  worth 
Urn  persons,  and  of  persons  of  doubtfbl  character,  than  in 
the  old-peopled  states  of  North  America ;  but  the  univer- 
sal adncatieik  of  the  people,  wherever  the  population  becomes 
coatideiabte,  will  toon  banith  this  temporary  ttate  of  in- 
ooavenienoes> 

*  After  breakihst,  Mrs.  Kerr,  who  had  come  out  widi  us, 
pat  Che  quettion  plump  to  me,  whether  I  did  not  think  the 
Tiew  from  the  door  of  their  houte  was  equal  to  that  from 
Hopetoun  House.  In  order  to  render  this  quettion,  and  my 
aatwer,  at  all  intelligible.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
HopeUinu  House  is  the  finest  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mr.  Kerr^s  birth-place,  Queensforry, — and  that  the  view 
from  the  terrace  In  front  of  that  house  Is  one  of  the  noblest 
that  can  be  imagined,  commanding  the  Frith  of  Forth  the 
w^ole  way  to  its  month,  with  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
hanks,  and  a  diversity  of  ground  almost  incapable  of  being 
dtatribed.  I  coukl  not,  therefore,  answer  Mra.  Kerr's  ques- 
Hon  exactly  in  the  affirmative.  I  told  her  that  the  view 
wiiicfa  the  enjoyed  was  as  fine  at  that  of  many  of  the  great- 
fltC  places  in  England,  but  that  the  pretence  of  the  Pirth  of 
Forth  was  necessary  hefon  this  view  could  be  likened  to 
that  from  Hopetoun  House.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr  an  ad- 
vanced  in  hft,  and  he  teems  as  much  siitisfied  with  Mt  sl- 
taation  at  it  it  potsibte  to  be.  He  has  not  only  a  beautiful 
fivm,  but  an  excellent  well-fiimithed  house,  and  a  good 
ganlen  and  orchardt.  He  contidert  the  situation  eminently 
healthy.'* 

Thit  adventun  condodet  wHh  advice  to  emigrants, 
which  we  eitfraoti— 
«  What  I  would  noommend  to  a  ttranger  emigratinf  lo 


thit  country  woold  be,  that  he  thoold  apply  at  the  land- 
offioet  at  Springfield,  or  at  Vandalla,  or  at  any  other  of  the 
laad-offices,  and  get  the  turveyon  to  thow  him  those  situa- 
tions which  they  look  on  as  the  most  desirable^  A^'i,  in 
point  of  liealth ;  teeondiyy  in  point  of  soil  ( tfwtdiyy  in  beiiv^ 
provided  with  good  water,  and  a  suffirieut  quantity  of  wood, 
which  isnot  always  the  case  in  the  prairie  land,  and  ought 
most  especially  to  be  attended  to,  strong  wooden  fonces 
being  indispensable ;  and,  fourthiif,  in  point  of  convenience 
of  situation,  including  the  neighbourhood  to  a  town, 
schools,  and  churclies,  and  the  means  of  communication 
by  roads  and  rivers. 

<<  Having  got  this  information,  let  him  lay  it  hefon  per- 
sons of  experience  in  the  district  or  state,  such  as  Mr.  All. 
son  or  Mr.  Kerr,  and  be  much  mon  guided  by  their  advice 
than  by  that  of  the  surveyors.  The  surveyors  may  be  all 
very  good,  tmst-worthy  men,  but  they  nuy  have  objects  to 
serve  in  disposing  of  this  or  that  tract  of  land,  which  a 
stranger  cannot  divine.** 

At  Springfield,  another  town  In  this  fine  country,  Mr. 
Stuart  met  with  an  emigrant,  whose  history  is  worth  re- 
lating:— 

<<  in  walking  about  the  town  in  the  evening,  1  met  Mr. 
Strawbridge,  formerly  a  Ihrmer  in  Donegal,  in  Ireland ;  a 
gentleman  7^  fttan  old,  who  bivught  a  family  of  fire  chil- 
dren with  him  to  this  country  twenty  yean  ago,  all  of  whom 
have  done  well.  He  was  first  settled  in  the  State  of  Ohio ; 
but  hearing  of  the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this 
part  of  Illinois,  he  disposed  of  100  acres  which  he  had  im- 
proved in  Ohio,  and  purchased  640  acres  about  eight  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Springfield,  great  part  of  which  he  has 
no^v  improved,  and  when  he  also  has  a  milL  His  descrip- 
tion of  l^is  land,  and  of  its  produce,  was  quite  equal  in 
point  of  quality  and  quantity  to  that  of  Mr.  Kerr :  and  he 
added,  that  part^.of  his  land  had  produced  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  second  crop  without  sowing.  He  hat  advan* 
tages,  too,  in  point  of  situation,  by  being  nearer  to  the  Ga- 
lena lead  mines,  to  which  he  last  year  sold  8000  wooden 
posts,  at  three  dollara  per  hundredk  No  person  can  be 
fonder  of  this  country  than  Mr.  Strawbridge.  He  had  been 
in  Scotland;  but  then  was  no  land  in  that  country  to  bo^ 
compared  (he  said)  to  that  of  his  farm ;  and  he  viewed  this 
district  as  quite  a  paradise  or  garden.  Finding  him  so 
much  disposed  to  praise,  I  asked  him  how  he  was  off  for 
servants.  His  answer  was  marked : — *  You  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  It  is  difficalt  to  get  servants  here,  and 
mon  difficult  to  get  good  ones.*  This  difficulty  has,  I  find^ 
been  increased  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
labouren  reqaired  at  the  Galena  lead  mines.** 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  late  Mr  Birkbeok*s  estates^ 
Mr  Stuart  has  an  adventttfe  which  plaoes  the  emigration  of 
re:spectable  farmen  in  a  comfintable  Ught  After  notidBf 
the  contradictory  accounts  given  of  Birkbeck,  he  says — 

« It  is,  however,  sufficiently  appannt  that  Mr  Birkbeck 
was  posRSsed  of  a  very  comfortable  settlement  here,  and 
that  his  residence  and  the  accommodation  afforded,  wen  In 
substance  such  as  he  npresented  them  in  his  pubKcations. 
In  proceeding  from  his  land  towards  Albion,  I  was  passing 
a  nice-looking  £ngllth  villa,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  northward,  when  I  found  a  young 
man  at  the  plough  close  to  me,  in  the  field  in  front  of  the 
house.  I  learned  from  him,  on  making  inquiry,  that  the 
place  had  belonged  to  Mr  Pritchard,  a  gentleman  from  Eng- 
land,  of  the  Quaker  persuasion ;  that  he  was  now  dead^ 
leaving  a  widow,  a  daughter,  aiid  two  sons,  of  whom  this 
young  man  was  one.  At  his  request,  I  went  to  the  bouse, 
which  is  extnmely  neat,  and  the  view  from  it  quite  as  de- 
lightful at  an  inland  view  can  he.  In  short,  it  is  quite  a 
bijou  of  a  place.  The  situation  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  English  prairie,  great  part  of  which  is  overlooked, — and 
the  vieiv  of  hill  and  dale,  of  woodland,  and  of  cultivated 
toil,  it  as  rich  and  diversified  at  can  well  be  conceived. 
Mrs  Pritchard  told  me  that  all  were  doing  well  here,  *ud 
thaty  wiMn  she^taw  from  the  newspapers  the  sufferings  of 
g»ta(  part  of  the  populatioB  in  Bngbndt  tke  kmented  they 
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did  not  come  here,  where  all  would  be  well  off  who  could 
work.  Were  they  thougands,  and  thousands,  and  thousands, 
all  would  be  provided  for;  and  she  spoke  from  experience, 
having  been  here  for  nearly  a  dozen  of  years.  She  added, 
however,  that  those  settlers  were  not  the  most  prosperous 
Mrho  had  come  with  their  pocket  fnll  of  money,  and  had 
'  made  lar^  purchases  of  land,  and  had  laid  out  considera- 
ble sums  of  money  in  buildings,  and  in  prodigious  purchases 
of  cnttlA,  &c  ^as  no  adequate  return  had  been  obtained  for 
gseat  expenditures ;  but  that  every  one  of  the  labourers  who 
had  come  to  this  country  with  Mr  Birkbeck  and  Mr  Flower, 
or  who  had  followed  them  to  their  settlements,  and  who 
bad  turned  out  sober  and  industrious,  were  now  in  posses- 
sion  of  a  plantation  of  some  extent,  yielding  them  a  com- 
fortable livelihood.  The  wages  of  every  one  of  the  labour, 
ers  was  such  as  to  enable  them  to  save  a  certain  sum  every 
year  from  the  period  of  their  arrival,  and,  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  they  had  all  scraped  together  enough 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  settlements,  on  which  they 
were  living  in  comfort,  in  houses  which  they  had  built 
They  were,  in  fact,  landed  proprietors  and  farmers,  living 
on  their  own  property,  and  in  as  respectable  a  situation  as 
any  persons  in  this  country.  All  had  done  well  who  had 
not  begun  on  too  large  a  scale." 

«  Mrs  Pntchard  had  shown  great  taste  in  cutting  trees 
here  and  there  to  obtain  the  sweetest  peeps  of  the  prairie. 
I  hardly  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  delightful  prospect 
in  any  of  the  fertile  valleys  in  England  than  from  the  front 
of  the  house.** 

"  Albion  Is  upon  Mr  Plower*8  part  of  the  prairie,  and 
was  built  by  him.  It  was  only  begun  twelve  years  ago, 
and  contains  a  town-house,  a  smithy,  three  stores,  one  broad 
street,  with  lanes  to  the  prairies  and  woods,  all  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  perhaps  more  in  the  substantial  English  style 
than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the  western  country.  Me- 
chanics  of  every  necesnry  description  are  now  resident  at 
Albion.** 

Mr  Stuart  says  that  all  Mechanics  should  take  out  cer- 
tificates of  character,  and  illustrates  the  advice  by  the  fol- 
lowing  narration  ; — 

■  <M  had  not  been  long  at  Mr  Andenon*8  when  1  was  ap- 
plied to  by  a  good-looking  young  man,  from  the  west  of 
Fifeshire  in  Sootland,  whose  name  was  John  Boswell,  to 
give  him,  or  procure  for  him,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
a  ship-builder  in  New  York.  I  had  nevtr  seen  him  before, 
so  far  as  1  knew ;  but  I  had  been  acquainted  with  his  fa- 
ther, a  very  respectable  person  in  his  line,  a  farm  overseer 
to  the  late  Mr,  Mutter  of  Annfield,  near  Dunfermline.  Bos- 
weirs  story  was  this : — He  had  been  bred  a  ship-carpenter, 
had  nuuried,  and  was  the  lather  of  two  children.  Finding 
his  wages  of  about  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  day  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  he  commenced  being  toll-keeper, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  his  new  profession.  He  had,  there- 
fore, brought  his  wife  and  diildren  to  New  York,  being 
possessed  only  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  of  some  furni- 
ture, a  fowling-piece,  &c.  He  had  made  application,  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  some  weeks  previ- 
ously for  employment,  but  no  one  would  receive  him  into 
his  ship.building  yard,  in  which  there  is  much  valuable 
property,  without  attestations  of  his  character  for  honesty 
and  sobriety.  He  accidentally  heard  of  my  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  applied  to  me  to  give  him  such  attes- 
tations. Knowing  nothing  previously  of  this  young  man 
but  what  I  have  mention^  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
comply  with  his  request,  but  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  who  might,  I 
thought,  be  of  use  to  him,  stating  exactly  what  I  knew  of 
him.  Workmen  in  the  ship-building  line  were  at  this  pe- 
riod plentiful,  and  months  followed  before  any  opening  oc- 
cui-ed  for  employing  BosweU.  In  the  meantime  his  finances 
were  exhausted,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  some 
of  tlic  property  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  was  begin, 
ning  to  wish  himself  well  home  agahi  when  an  offer  of 
work  was  made  to  him.  I  happened  to  be  in  New  York 
on  the  very  day  when  this  occurred,  and  remember  well 
the  pleasure  which  beamed  in  his  eyes  when  he  told  me  of 


the  offer,  and  asked  ine  what  wages  he  shoold  propoae.  Bfy 
advice  to  him  was  to  leave  that  matter  to  hla  maiter,  after 
he  had  been  at  work  a  week,  and  showed  what  he  eoold  do. 
The  next  time  I  saw  Boswell  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  two 
dollars  a  day  for  ten  hours*  work,  and  of  as  mxuki  mora  at 
the  same  rate  per  hour,  if  he  chofe  to  be  longer  employed. 
His  gains, — for  he  told  me  that  he  could  live  at  onc^^half  of 
the  expence  which  it  cost  him  to  live  in  Scotland,  altiMragh 
his  family  here  had  animal  food  three  times  a  ityf^^otm 
enabled  him  to  have  a  comfortable  well-funddied  hooee, 
where  I  again  and  again  saw  his  &mily  quite  happy,  and 
in  which  he  had  boarders.  >  I  sent  for  him  to  Hoboktn, 
where  I  was  th^  living,  two  or  three  days  bofore  I  left 
New  York,  in  the  month  of  April  1831,  that  I  miglit  lean 
if  I  could  be  the  bearer  of  any  communication  to  hte  firiends 
in  Scotland.  He  came  over  to  me  in  a  better  suit  of  clothes 
on  his  back  and  a  better  umbrella,  than,  I  believe,  I  my- 
self possessed.  He  only  wished,  he  said,  his  friends  to  know 
how  well  settled  he  now  was.  He  had  earned  on  ike  pfe- 
oeding  day  almost  as  much  as  he  could  earn  at  the  nme  hu- 
siness  in  Scotland  in  a  week  ;  and  he  hoped  in  leas  than 
twenty  years  to  make  a  fortune,  and  return  to  ScotkuiiL** 

''  I  have  mentioned  the  whole  particulars  of  this  case^ 
because  it  contains  information  which  may  be  useftil  to 
nuiny.  I  had  reason  to  know,  before  I  left  New  York, 
that  Boswell  was  an  excellent  workman, — industriooa,  ho- 
nest, and  sober.  He  told  me  that  he  never  drank  much 
whisky  in  his  own  country,  and  that  he  would  take  for  less 
of  it  at  New  York,  where,  though  it  was  much  cheaper,  it 
was  of  very  inferior  quality.  Certificates  of  good  character 
are  very  requisite  for  all  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  but 
especially  for  mechanics  and  labourers ;  and  they  ahould 
either  be  procured  from  magistrates  or  from  dergymeii,  no 
matter  to  what  sect  they  belong.  I  need  not  adi^  that  it  ia 
most  important  to  obtain  recommendations,  where  they  can 
be  got,  to  some  respectable  individual  at  the  port  when  the 
emigrants  first  of  all  arrive.** 

With  this  we  must  for  the  present  conclude.  Our  ex- 
tracts are  intended  to  he  useful,  to  emigrants  especially. 
We  might  have  found  many  more  amusing,  but  there  are 
none  more  important. 


PERSON  AND  MANNERS  OF  COWPKR. 

Cowper  was  of  the  middle  stature ;  he  had  a  ftne^  open, 
and  expressive  countenance,  that  indicated  much  tbougiit. 
fulness,  and  almost  excessive  sensibility.  His  eyes  wen 
more  remarkable  for  the  expression  of  tendemees  than  of 
penetration.  The  general  expression  of  his  counteDanoe 
partook  of  that  sedate  cheerfulness,  which  so  strikingly 
characterizes  all  his  original  productions,  and  which  nerer 
failed  to  impart  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  conversation. 
His  limbs  were  more  remarkable  for  strength  than  for  de- 
licacy of  form.  He  possessed  a  warm  temperament ; 
and  he  says  of  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  Mrs  Bod- 
ham,  dated  February  27»  1790,  that  he  was  naturally 
^'somewhat  irritable;**  but,  if  he  was,  his  religious  priiiL 
ciple  had  so  subdued  that  tendency,  that  a  near  relation, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  the  last  ten  yaam 
of  his  life,  never  saw  his  temper  ruffled  in  a  single  i 

His  manners  wei%  generally  somewliat  shy  and  i 
particularly  to  strangers  ;  when,  however,  he  was  in  _ 
feet  health,  and  in  such  society  as  was  quite  congenial  to 
his  taste,  they  were  perfectly  free  and  unembarrBssed  ;  hia 
conversation  was  unrestrained  and  cheerful ;  and  his  wkole 
deportment  was  the  most  polite  and  graceftil,  especially  to 
females,  to  whom  he  conducted  himself,  on  all  Amii<mBj 
with  the  strictest  delicacy  and  propriety. 

Much  as  Cowper  was  admired  by  those  who  .knew  him 
only  as  a  ^vritcr,  or  as  an  occasional  correspondent,  he  ^vma 
infinitely  more  esteemed  by  his  more  intimate  friends;  iiw 
deed,  the  more  intimately  he  was  known,  the  more  he  was 
beloved  and  revered.  Nor  was  this  affectionate  attachment 
so  much  the  result  of  his  brilliant  talents,  as  it  \ns  of  tKe 
real  goodness  of  his  disposition,  and  gentleness  of  bis  con. 
dact. 
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SUSANNA  A^NESLEY,  THE  MOTHER  OF 
JOHN  WESLEY. 

This  admirable  woman,  tlic  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Annealey,  waa  born  about  the  year  1670.  She  posses. 
aed  a  highly  improved  mind,  with  a  strong  and  maa- 
culine  understanding.  Though  her  father  Mras  a  con- 
«eientiou8  Non-^otiformUt,  he  had  too  much  dignity  of 
mind,  leaving  his  religion  out  of  the  question,  to  be  a  biffoL 
Under  the  parental  roof,  and  "before  she  was  thirteen 
yean  of  age^**  say  some  of  her  biographei's,  <<  she  examined, 
without  restraint,  the  whole  controversy  between  the  esta- 
blished church  and  the  dissenters."*  The  issue  of  this  ex- 
4uninatlon  was,  that  she  renounced  her  fellowship  with  the 
latter,  and  adopted  the  oreedg  and  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  to  which  she  zealously  adhered. 

It  does  not  appear  that  her  fother  threw  any  obstacles  in 
her  way ;  or  that  he  afterwards  disapproved  of  her  marry- 
ing a  rigid  churchman.  Nor  is  it  known,  after  thd  most 
extensive  search,  that  the  slightest  diflference  ever  existed 
between  Dr.  Annesley  and  his  son-in-law,  or  daughter,  on 
the  subject.  It  was  about  the  year  1690  that  she  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley.  The  marriage  was  blessed 
in  all  its  circumstances ;  it  was  contracted  in  the  prime  of 
their  youth ;  it  was  fruitful,  and  death' did  not  divide  them 
till  they  were  both  full  of  years.  The  excellence  of  Miss 
Annealey^s  mind  was  equal  to  the  eminence  of  her  birth. 
She  was  such  a  helpmate  as  Mr.  Wesley  required,  <'  and 
to  ho','*  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  under  God,  the  great  eminence 
of  the  subsequent  Wesley  family  is  to  be  attributed." 

As  Mr.  Wesley's  circumstances  were  narrow,  the  ednca- 
tion  of  the  children  fell  especially  upon  Mrs.  Wesley,  who 
aeems  to  have  possessed  every  qualification  for  a  public  or 
private  teacher.  The  manner  in  which  she  taught  her 
children  is  remarkable.  This  she  has  detailed  in  a  letter 
to  her  eon  John,  which  we  shall  hereafter  insert.  She  bore 
nineteen  children  to  Mr.  Wesley,  most  of  whom  lived  to 
be  educated ;  and  ten  came  to  man  and  woman^s  estate. 
Her  son  John  mentions  the  calm  serenity  with  which  his 
mother  transacted  business,  wrote  letters,  and  conversed, 
aurrounded  by  her  fifteen  children.  All  these  were  edu- 
cated by  herself;  and  as  she  was  a  woman  that  lived  by 
r%de  she  arranged  everything  so  exactly,  that  for  each  oper- 
ation  she  had  sufficient  time.  It  appears  also^  from  seve- 
ral private  papers,  that  she  had  no  small  share  in  mana- 
ging the  secular  concerns  of  the  rectory.  Even  the  ^thee 
and  glebe  were  much  under  her  inspection. 

About  the  year  1700,  Mrs.  Wesley  made  a  resolution 
to  spend  one  hour  morning  and  evening  in  private  devo- 
tion, in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  she  religiously  kept  it 
ever  after,  unless  when  sickness,  or  some  urgent  csll  of  duty 
to  her  fiunily,  obliged  her  ta  shorten  it.  If  opportunity 
oflered,  she  spent  some  time  at  noon  in  this  religious  and 
profitable  employment  She  generally  wrote  her  thoughts 
on  different  subjects  at  these  seasons ;  and  a  great  many  of 
her  meditations  have  been  preserved  in  her  own  hand-wri- 
ting.  Though  Mrs.  Wesley  allotted  two  hours  in  the  day 
Ibr  meditation  and  prayer  in  private,  no  woman  was  ever 
more  diligent  in  business,  or  attentive  to  family  afiairs  than 
die  W9M»  Remarkable,  as  before  observed,  for  method  and 
good  arrangement,  both  in  her  studies  and  business,  she 
vived  much  time,  and  kept  her  mind  free  from  perplexity. 
From  several  things  which  appear  in  her  papers,  it  seems 
that  she  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  in  her  youth,  though  she  never  made  any 
pretension  to  it  She  had  studied  human  nature  welC 
and  knew  how  to  adapt  her  discourse  both  to  youth  and 
«ge. 

Mn.  Wesley  devoted  as  great  a  proportion  ef  time  as  she 
conldy  to  discourse  with  each  of  her  children  separately 
every  night  in  the  week,  upon  the  duties  and  hopes  of 
(Hiriftianity ;  and  it  may  readily  be  believed,  that  these 


•  It  seeun  gtnmge  that »  giri  aftk&tten  jmn  of  age  thonldbeeon- 
riderid  CKfiMB  of  deck&ng  thb  qaMtk>ii,  thoagh  the  mMii  fomm,  m 
in  the  east  of  Mn.  Wtdey,  great  natural  Ulenti. 


circumstances  of  their  childhood  had  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence  upon  them  in  after  life,  and  especially  upon  her 
two  sons,  John  and  Charles,  when  they  became  the  founders 
and  directors  of  a  new  community  in  the  Christian  Church. 
John's  providential  deliverance  fh>m  the  fire  deeply  im- 
pressed his  mother,  as  it  did  himself  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  liia  Among  the  private  meditations  which  were 
found  among  Mrs.  Wesley's  papers,  was  one  written  long 
after  the  event,  in  which  she  expressed  in  prayer  her  inten- 
tion to  be  more  particularly  careful  of  the  soul  of  this 
ehUdy  which  God  had  so  meRifuUy  provided  for,  that  she 
might  iustil  Into  him  the  principles  of  tme  religion  and 
virtue ;— "lx)rd,''  she  said,  «*give  me  grace  to  do  it  sincei^ 
ly  and  prudently,  and  bless  my  attempts  with  good  suc- 
cess.** The  peculiar  care  which  was  thus  taken  of  his  re- 
ligious education,  the  habitual  and  fervent  piety  of  both  his 
parents,  and  his  own  surprising  preservation,  at  an  age 
when  he  was  perfectly  capaUe  of  remembering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, combined  to  foster  in  him  that  disposition 
which  afterwards  developed  itself  with  such  force,  and  pro- 
duced such  important  efRBcts. 

Mrs.  Wesley  taught  her  children  from  their  infiincy, 
duty  to  parenta  She  had  little  difhculty  in  breaking  their 
wills,  or  r^ucing  them  to  absolute  subjection.  They  were 
early  brought,  by  rational  means,  under  a  mild  yoke :  they 
were  perfectly  obedient  to  their  parents,  and  were  taught 
to  wait  their  decision  in  every  thing  they  were  to  have,  or 
to  perform.  They  were  never  permitted  to  command  the 
servants,  Mrs.  Wesley  charged  the  domestics  to  do  no- 
thing fbr  any  of  her  children  unless  they  asked  it  with  re- 
spect ;  and  the  children  were  duly  informed  that  the  ser- 
vants had  such  orders.  This  is  the  foundation  and  essence 
of  good  breeding.  Insolent,  inipudent,  and  disagreeable 
children  are  to  be  met  with  often,  because  this  simple^  but 
important  mode  of  bringing  them  up  is  neglected.  <^  Mol- 
ly, Robert,  he  pleased  to  do  so  and  so^**  was  the  usual  me- 
thod of  request  both  fhmi  sons  and  daughters.  They  were 
never  permitted  to  contend  with  each  other ;  whatever  dif- 
ferences arose,  their  parents  were  the  umpires,  and  their 
dedaion  was  never  disputed.  The  consequence  was,  there 
were  few  misunderstandings  amongst  them ;  and  they  had 
the  character  of  being  the  most  UtmAngfdimUy  in  the  county 
qf  Lincoln!  But  Mrs.  Weeley*8  whole  method  of  bring- 
ing up  and  managing  her  children,  is  so  amply  detailed  in 
a  letter  to  her  son  John,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  in- 
justice to  her,  as  to  the  reader,  to  omit  it. 

Epworth,  July  2Aih,  1732. 
^  Dear  Son, — According  to  your  desire,  I  have  collect- 
ed the  principal  rules  I  obeyed  in  educating  my  family. 

'<  The  children  were  always  put  into  a  regular  method 
of  living,  in  such  tilings  as  they  were  capable  of,  fh>m  their 
birth ;  as  in  dressing  and  undressing,  changing  their  linen, 
&c  The  first  quarter  commonly  passes  in  sleep.  After 
that  they  were»  if  possible^  laid  into  their  cradle  awake,  and 
rocked  to  sleep ;  and  so  they  were  kept  rocking  till  it  was 
time  for  them  to  awake.  I'his  was  done  to  bring  them  to 
a  regular  course  of  sleeping,  which,  at  first,  was  three  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon;  afterwards 
two  hours,  till  they  needed  none  at  all.  When  turned  a 
year  old  (and  some  before,)  they  were  taught  to  fear  the 
rod,  and  to  cry  softly,  by  which  means  they  escaped  much 
correction  which  they  might  otherwise  have  had ;  and  that 
most  odious  noise  of  the  crying  of  children  waa  rarely 
heard  in  the  house. 

<<  As  soon  as  they  grew  pretty  strong,  they  were  confined 
to  three  meals  a-day.  At  dinner  their  little  table  and 
chairs  were  set  by  ours,  where  they  could  be  overlooked : 
and  they  were  sufifisred  to  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  they 
would,  but  not  to  call  for  any  thing.  If  they  wanted 
aught,  they  used  to  whisper  to  the  maid  that  attended 
them,  who  came  and  spoke  to  me :  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  handle  a  knife  and  fork,  they  were  set  to  our  table. 
They  were  never  suffered  to  choose  their  meat :  but  always  . 
made  to  eat  such  things  as  were  provided  for  the  family. 
Drinking,  or  eating  between  meals  was  never  allowed,  un. 
less  in  case  of  sickness,  which  seldom  happened.  Nor  were 
they  suffered  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  any  thing  of  the 
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awTaoUs,  whuk  they  wera  At  moit:  if  it  was  Icoown  th^y 
did  BOy  they  were  certainly  beat,  and  the  aervautf  severely 
reprimanded.  At  aix,  m  foon  as  family  prayer  was  over, 
they  had  their  supper ;  at  seven  the  maid  washed  them, 
and  beginning  at  ^e  youngest,  she  undressed  and  got  them 
all  to  bed  by  eight ;  at  which  time  she  left  them  in  their 
several  rooms  awaken  for  there  was  no  such  thing  allowed, 
in  our  house,  as  sitting  by  a  child  till  it  fell  asleep.  They 
were  so  constantly  used  to  eat  and  drink  what  was  given 
them,  that  when  any  of  them  were  ill,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  them  take  the  most  unpleasant  medicine, 
for  they  durst  not  refuse  it. 

<<  In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  wUL  To  inform  the  under- 
standing is  a  work  of  time ;  and  must,  with  children,  pro- 
ceed by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it  s  but  the  sub. 
jecting  the  will  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done  at  once,  and  the 
sooner  the  better  ;  for  by  neglecting  tim«ly  correction,  they 
will  contract  a  stubbomness  and  obstinacy  which  are  hardly 
ever  after  conquered,  and  never  without  using  such  severity 
as  would  be  as  painful  to  nie  as  to  the  child.  In  the  es- 
teem of  the  world,  they  pass  for  kind  and  indulgent,  whom 
I  call  eruel  parents ;  who  permit  their  children  to  get  ha-' 
Irits  which  they  know  must  be  afterwards  broken.  When 
the  will  of  a  child  is  subdued,  and  it  is  brought  to  revere 
and  stand  in  awe  of  its  parents,  then  a  great  many  childish 
fbUies  and  inadvertences  may  be  passed  by.  Some  should 
be  overlooked,  and  others  mildly  reproved :  but  no  wUful 
transgression  ought  ever  to  be  forgiven  children,  without  chas- 
tisement less  or  more>  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  require.  I  insist  upon  conquering  the  will  of  child- 
ren  betimes,  because  this  is  the  only  strong  and  rational 
foundation  of  a  religious  education,  without  which,  both 
precept  and  example  will  be  ineflectuaL  But  when  this  is 
thoroughly  done,  then  a  child  is  capable  of  being  governed 
by  the  reason  aad  piety  of  its  parents,  till  its  own  under- 
sUading  comes  to  maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion 
have  taken  root  in  the  mind. 

« I  cannot  yet  dismiss  this  subject.  As  telf-wtU  is  the 
root  of  all  sin  and  misery,  so  whatever  cherishes  this  in 
^  children  ensures  their  wretchedness  and  irreligion  x  what- 
*  ever  checks  and  mortifies  it,  promotes  their  future  happi- 
ness and  piety.  This  is  stiU  more  evident,  if  we  fiirther 
consider  that  religion  is  nothing  else  than  doing  the  will  of 
Godf  and  not  our  own ;  that  the  one  grand  impediment  to 
our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  being  tliis  self-will,  no 
indulgence  of  it*can  be  trivial,  no  denial  unprofitable. 
Heaven  or  hell  depends  on  this  alone.^  So  that  the  paroit 
who  studies  to  subdue  it  in  his  child,  works  together  with 
God  in  the  renewing  and  saving  a  souL  The  parent  who 
indulges  it,  does  the  deviPs  work ;  makes  religion  imprac- 
ticable, salvation  unattainable,  and  does  all  that  in  him 
lies  to  damn  his  child,  soul  and  body,  for  ever. 

<<  Our  children  were  taught,  as  soon  as  they  could  speak, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  they  were  made  to  say  at  rising 
and  bedtime  constantly;  to  which,  as  they  grew  older, 
were  added  a  short  prayer  for  their  parents,  and  such  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  as  their  memories  could  bear.  They 
were  very  early  made  to  distinguish  the  Sabbath  from  other 
dafs  They  were  taught  to  be  still  at  family  prayers,  and 
to  ask  a  blessing  immediately  after  meals,  which  they  used 
to  do  by  siffnsy  before  they  could  kneel  or  speak.  They 
were  quickly  made  to.understand  that  they  should  have  no- 
thing they  cried  for,  and  instructed  to  speak  respectfully 
ibr  what  they  wanted. 

<<  Taking  God's  name  in  vain,  cursing  and  swearing,  pro- 
faneness,  obscenity,  rude  ill-bred  names,  were  never  heard 
among  them ;  nor  were  they  ever  permitted  to  call  each 
other  by  their  proper  names,  without  the  addition  of  bro- 
ther  or  sister.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  loud  talking 
or  playing  allowed  ;  but  every  one  was  kept  dose  to  busi- 
ness for  the  nx  hours  of  school.  And  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble what  a  child  may  be  taught  in  a  quarter  of  a  year  by 
a  vigorous  application,  if  it  have  but  a  tolerable  capacity, 
and  good  health.  Kemgp  excepted,  all  could  read  better  in 
that  time^  than  moat  women  can  do  as  long  as  thej  live. 


Rising  from  their  places,  or  going  out  of  tht  roon,  iras 
not  permitted,  except  for  good  cause;  and  running  Into 
the  yard,  garden,  or  street,  without  leave^  waa  always  con- 
sidered a  capital  offence. 

<<  For  some  years  we  went  on  very  welL  Never  were 
children  better  disposed  to  piety,  or  in  more  auljectioii  to 
their  parents,  till  that  fatal  dispersion  of  them,  after  the 
^re,  into  several  families.  In  those  they  were  left  at  full 
liberty  to  converse  with  servants,  which  before  they  bad 
always  been  restrained  from ;  and  to  run  abroad  to  play 
with  any  children  good  or  bad.  They  soon  learned  to  s^ 
gleet  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath :  and  got  know. 
ledge  of  several  songs,  and  bad  things,  which  before  they 
liad  no  notion  of.  Tliat  civil  behaviour,  which  made  them 
admired,  when  they  were  at  home,  by  all  who  saw  them, 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  lost ;  and  clownish  accent,  and 
many  rude  ways  learnt,  which  were  not  reformed,  without 
some  difficulty.  When  the  house  was  rebuilt,  axid  all  tha 
children  brought  home,  we  entered  on  a  strict  nsfbrm  ;  and 
then  we  began  the  custom  of  singing  psalms,  at  beginning 
and  leaving  school,  morning  and  evening.  Then  aUo  that 
of  a  general  retirement  at  five  oVlock  was  entered  upon : 
when  the  oldest  took  the  youngest  that  could  speak,  and 
the  second  the  next,  to  whom  they  read  the  psalms  for  tha 
day,  and  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament;  as  in  tha 
morning  they  were  directed  to  read  the  psalms,  and  • 
chapter  in  the  Old ;  after  which  they  went  to  their  privata 
prayers,  before  they  got  their  breakfiut,  or  came  Into  tba 
family. 

There  were  several  by-laws  observed  among  us.  I  men- 
tion  them  here  because  I  think  them  usefuL 

1.  It  had  been  observed  that  cowardice  and  f^r  of  pun- 
ishment  often  lead  children  into  lying ;  till  they  get  a  cus- 
tom of  it  which  they  cannot  leave.  To  prevent  this,  a  law 
was  made,  that  whoever  was  charged  with  a  ftult,  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  if  they  would  ingenucusly  eenfess 
it,  and  promise  to  amend,  should  not  be  beaten.  This 
rule  prevented  a  great  deal  of  lying. 

2.  That  no  sinful  action,  as  lying,  playing  at  ^wrek, 
or  on  the  Lord  s  Day,  disobedience,  quarrelling,  fcc,  should 
ever  pass  unpunished. 

3.  Tiiat  no  child  should  ever  be  chid,  or  beat  twice  for 
the  same  foult ;  and  that  if  they  amended,  they  should  ne- 
ver be  upbraided  with  it  afterwards. 

4.  That  every  signal  act  of  obedience,  eq>ecial1y  when  it 
crossed  their  own  inclinations,  shonld  be  always  commend- 
ed and  frequently  rewarded,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

5.  That  if  ever  any  child  performed  an  act  of  obedf  ence, 
or  did  anything  with  an  intention  to  please,  though  the 
performance  was  not  well,  yet  the  obedience  and  intoition 
should  be  kindly  accepted,  and  the  child,  with  sweetnesi^ 
directed  how  to  do  better  for  the  future. 

6.  That  property  be  inviolably  preserved;  and  none 
suffered  to  invade  the  property  of  another  in  the  smaQest 
matter,  though  it  were  but  of  the  value  of  a  fhrthlng^  or  a 
pin ;  which  they  might  not  take  from  the  owner  without, 
much  less  against,  his  consent  This  rule  can  never  be  too 
much  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  children. 

7.  That  promises  be  strictly  observed;  and  a  gift  once 
bestowed,  and  the  right  so  passed  away  from  the  donor,  be 
not  resumed,  but  left  to  the  disposiU  of  him  to  whom  it 
was  given ;  unless  it  were  conditional,  and  the  condition  of 
the  obligation  not  performed. 

8.  That  no  girl  be  taught  to  work  till  she  can  read  very 
well ;  and  then  that  she  be  kept  to  her  work  with  the  same 
application,  and  for  the  same  time  that  she  was  held  to  in 
reading.  This  rule  also  much  to  be  observed ;  fn  tiie  put- 
ting  children  to  learn  sewing  before  they  can  read  peHtotly 
is  the  very  reason  why  so  fow  women  can  tead  fit  to  be 
heard,  and  never  to  be  well  understood." 

After  such  management  who  can  wonder  at  the  rare  ex- 
cellence of  the  Wesley  family?  Mrs.  Wesley  never  aomi 
dered  herself  discharged  fVom  the  care  of  her  children.  In- 
to all  situations,  she  followed  them  with  her  prayers  and 
and  her  sa«M^  even  when  they  becaaie  i 
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•choUun,  fbmid  tiM  vtmtf  of  h^t  wiie  and  pftrentel  instruc- 
timii.  They  proposed  to  her  their  doubts,  and  consulted 
iMriniai  their  diAohMei. 

The  following  lotter  to  Mr.  Johtt  We^  will  show 
what  care  his  excellent  mother  took  of  her  son*s  spiritual 
{nrogressy  and  of  his  re^lar  deportttient  through  life. 

Jmn.  81,  1727. 

"  —  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  reason  ^vhy  so 
ttumy  seek  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  are 
not  able,  is,  there  is  some  Delilah,  some  beloved  vice,  they 
will  not  part  with ;  hoping  that  by  a  strict  observance  of 
their  duty  in  other  things,  that  particular  fault  will  be  dis- 
pensed with.  But,  alas  I  they  miserably  deceive  themselves. 
The  way  which  leads  to  faeaven  is  so  narrow,  the  gate  we 
must  enter  is  so  strait,  that  it  will  not  permit  a  man  to 
pass  with  one  known  unmorlified  sin  about  him.  There- 
iRire  let  every  one,  in  the  beginning  of  their  Christian 
(X>nrse,  weigh  what  our  Lord  says,  *  for  whosoever  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  not  fit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.' 

<<  I  am  nothing  pleased  wo  advised  you  to  have  your 
plaid  ;  though  I  am  that  you  think  it  too  dear  ;  because  I 
take  it  to  be  an  indication  that  you  are  disposed  to  thrift, 
which  is  a  rare  qualification  in  a  young  man  who  has  his 
fortune  to  make.  Indeed  such  an  one  can  hardly  be  too 
wary,  or  too  careful.  I  would  not  recommend  taking 
thought  for  the  morrow  any  further  than  is  needful  for  our 
improvement  of  present  opportunities,  in  a  prudent  manage- 
ment of  those  talents  God  has  committed  to  our  trust :  atid 
«6  iar  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow.  And  I  heartilyj  wish  you  may  be  \ireU  apprized 
of  this  while  life  is  young ;  for 


oe  youth ;  (fox  1  am  read  in  cMes, 
And  bend  t>enesth  toe  weight  of  more  than  fifty  yeaoi.} 

Believe  me^  dear  sob,  old  a§€  is  the  worst  time  we  can  choose 
to  mend  either  our  lives  or  our  fortunes.  If  the  founda- 
tions  of  solid  piety  ars  not  laid  betimes  in  sound  principles, 
and  virtuous  dispositions ;  and  if  we  neglect  while  strength 
and  vigour  last  to  lay  up  something  ere  the  infirmities  of 
age  overtake  us,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  we  shall  die 
both  poor  and  wicked. 

«  Ah  !  my  dear  aon,  did  you  with  me  stand  On  the  verge 
of  life,  and  saw  before  you  a  vast  expanse,  an  unlimited 
duration  of  being,  which  you  might  shortly  enter,  upon, 
you  can't  conceive  how  all  the  inadvertances,  mistakes,  and 
sins  of  youth,  would  rise  to  your  view !  and  how  different 
the  sentiments  of  sensitive  pleasures,  the  desire  of  sexes, 
and  the  pemidoiB  friendships  of  the  world,  would  be  then 
from  what  they  are  now,  while  health  is  entire,  and  seems 
to  promise  many  years  of  life.*' 

Mrs.  Wesley  became  a  convert  to  her  son  John's  opin- 
ions respecting  « the  witness  of  the  spirit."  He  asked  Mrs. 
Wesley  whether  his  fiither  had  not  the  same  evidence,  and 
preached  it  to  his  people.  She  replied  that  he  had  it  him- 
self and  declared  a  little  before  his  death,  he  had  no  dark- 
ness nor  doubt  of  his  salvation ;  but  that  she  did  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  him  preach  upon  it  explicitly.  Mr. 
Southey  here  intimates^  that  Mrs.  Welsey  <^  was  then  se- 
Tenty  yeaft  of  age,  which  induces  a  reasonable  suspicion 
that  her  powora  tff  mind  had  htcomt  impaired,  or  she  would 
not  else  have  supposed  that  any  other  fiuth,  or  degree  o. 
faith,  was  necessary,  than  that  in  which  her  husband  had 
lived  and  died."  It  is  wisely,  as  well  as  eloquently  said  by 
Dr.  Puller^  whose  niece  married  the  father  of  the  rector  of 
Bpworth  as  before  asentioned ;  <*  Of  such  as  deny  that  we 
had  fonfterly  in  our  churehet  all  truth  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, I  ask  Joseph's  question  to  his  brethren,  <  Is  your  ia- 
ther  well  ?  the  old  man — is  he  yet  alive  ?'  So^  how  fare 
the  souls  of  their  sires,  and  the  ghosts  of  their  grandfathers  ? 
are  they  yet  alive  ?  do  they  still  survive  in  bliss  and  hap- 
piness? Oh  no!  they  are  dead;  dead  in  soul,  dead  in 
body,  dead  ismpsrally,  dead  eternally ;  if  so  be  we  had 
not  sil  truth  necessary  to  salvation  before  their  time." 

Of  the  closing  scene  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  lifo,  her  son  John 
(ivea  the  following  account : — '<  I  left  Bristol  On  the  even- 
ing of  Sundajc,  July  I8th,  1742,  and  on  Tuesday  came  to 
I  found  my  mother  on  the  borders  of  eternity  ; 


but  she  h«d  no  donhts  «r  fears,  nor  any  defii«»  but  at  toon 
as  God  should  eaU, « To  de^it,  and  be  with  Christ.'  Friday 
July  28d,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  see  my 
mother,  and  found  her  change  was  near.  I  sat  down  on  the 
bed-side  ;  she  was  in  her  last  conflict,  unable  to  speak,  but 
I  believe  *iulte  sensible  :  her  Idok  was  calm  and  serene, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upwards  while  we  commended  her  soul 
to  God.  From  three  to  four,  the  silver  eerd  was  looting 
and  the  wheel  bretUdng  at  the  oittem  ;  and  then  without  , 
any  struggle,  sigh,  or  groan,  the  soul  was  set  at  liberty. 
We  stood  around  the  bed,  and  fulfilled  her  hist  request,  ut- 
tered a  little  before  she  lost  her  speech,  *  Children,  as  soon 
as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  to  God.'  Her  age  was  78. 
Sunday,  1st  of  Angust,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  in  tha 
presence  of  a  great  nnmber  of  people,  I  committed  to  th6 
earth  the  body  of  my  mother,  to  sleep  with  her  fothers.  The 
portion  of  Scripture  from  which  I  afterwards  spoke,  wa^ 
«  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it, 
from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away ;  and 
there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books  were 
opened  ;  and  another  hook  ioas  opened  which  is  the  Book 
^Li^:andthedeadwerejudgedout€fthosethingswhieh 
were  ttritten  in  the  bodes,  aeeordin^  to  their  works^^ 
Rev.  XX.  H,  12.  It  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  as- 
semblies I  ever  saw,  w  expect  to  see  on  this  side  of 
^tertilty. 

Mrs.  Wtrtey  was  interred  in  Bunhill-fields  burial  i?x>und, 
where  so  much  precious  dust  reposes !  A  plain  monument 
tal  stone  is  placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave. 

SiKouLAK  Circumstance — At  the  late  W***.^ 
sizes,  Mr.  Wallace,  the  eminent  Barrister,  in  d«wl™C 
two  persons  named  Reilly  and  Courtenay,  against  »^JJJJJ 
of  conspiracy  sworn  against  them  by  a  Miss  Smith,  reiat«t^ 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  following  singular  circnm- 
stance  ^— «  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,— I  implore  of  you  not 
to  place  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  swearing  of  any 
human  creature,  when  phiced  in  a  relative  position  with* 
the  person  accused  by  Uie  prisoners.  Place  not  i«»PV^/* . 
confidence  in  any  human  being  when  brought  ^^*X*J* 
swear  in  their  own  case,  where  their  fortunes,  their  l»tes> 
or  their  characters,  are  in  jeopardy.  There  is  ^^^^^ 
stance  of  my  life  to  which  I  cannot  recur  without  '«*^8«^ 
I  may  say,  of  repentance,  of  pain,  and  of  sorrow,  t******"* 
difficult  to  overcome.  When  I  look  back  to  the  c*'*™^^ 
stances  connected  with  that  event,  and  when  I  took  aawttod 
here  to-day,  and  see  his  Lordship  on  the  bench  b^oro  m^ 
and  two  poor  unforiunafe  peasants  at  that  bar  charged  with 
conspiracy,  it  brings  to  my  recollection,  with  all  the  force 
of  bitter  regret,  the  part  I  acted  on  that  occasion— an  act 
which  I  shall  repent  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life.  I  was 
at  one  time  Counsel  on  one  side,  and  his  Lordship,  who  it 
now  on  that  bench  before  me,  was  Counsel  at  the  other.  A 
person  of  high  rank  and  station  in  life  was  accused  of  a 
horrid  crime ;  a  poor  peasant  was  his  accuser ;  he  was  tried 
for  a  conspiracy,  and  I  was  retained  as  Counsel  on  his  be- 
half. The  person  accused  was  no  less  a  personage  than  a 
high  dignitary  of  the  church.  He  was  of  imposing  mien 
and  character — he  cams  into  Court  to  support  his  own 
case ;  the  Gospels  of  the  Lord  God  were  put  into  his  hands  { 
he  raised  bis  eyes  to  Heaven,  to  appeal  to  that  God  of  Truth 
and  Sanctity,  whom  he  was  going  to  blaspheme^  that  what 
he  was  about  to  swear  was  true.  The  soleomity  he  mani- 
fested in  taking  that  oath,  which  he  knew  to  be  iais^ 
would  induce  you  to  exclaim  at  once  that  he  was  innocent. 
He  took  the  oath,  accompanying  it  with  an  appeal  to  Hea- 
ven that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him  by 
the  prisoner;  yet  he  swore  what  was  false.  I  threw  \ip 
my  brief^  exclaiming  that  he  who  made  the  charge  was  a 
vile  conspirator.  The  unfoi-tunate  man  was  found  guilty, 
and  suffered  an  ignominious  punishment. — (Here  Mr.  Wal. 
lace  burst  into  tears,  and  every  individual  in  the  Court  was 
deeply  affected.)— Mr.  Wallace,  after  an  ineffectual  endea- 
vour to  overcome  his  feelings,  begged  pardon  for  being  m  • 
affiBcted,  and  concluded  by  giving,  with  perfect  confidenec^ 
the  case  of  his  clients  into  their  hands."  [The  above  al- 
ludes to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  of  infomous  notoriety.] 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTEE, 


THE  IDENTICAL  LAWRIE  TOa 

OR  THE  WAT  TO  GET  ON. 

Lawbie  Tod,  as  many  of  onr  readers  may  know,  is  the 
hero  and  the  name  of  one  of  Mr.  Gait's  novels ;  but  ^  the 
identical  Lawrie"  is  a  Mr.  Thorbum,  very  much  in  charac- 
ter resembling  his  grotesque  double,  who  during  the  times 
of  political  persecution,  left  Scotland  for  the  Uuited  States, 
«  under  a/ama  of  rank  Jacobinism.  He  was  seen  in  New 
York  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  amusing  tour  has 
lately  been  published,  and  is  thus  described  '*  I  frequently 
Tisited  at  the  seed-itore  of  Mr.  Thorbum,  a  character  of 
some  celebrity,  and  of  great  originality,  being,  as  he  in- 
formed me,  at  my  first  interview,  the  <<  very  identical  Law- 
rie  To<r  and  that  so  far  as  the  first  volume  of  that  enter- 
taining work  goes^  Gait  had  exactly  recorded  his  life  and 
adventures.  Besides  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  Mr.  Thor- 
bum is  distinguished  for  a  lively  and  unfailing  reliance 
upon  a  special  over-mling  Providence — not  a  blind  fatal- 
ism, but  a  conviction  that  in  all  the  crosses  of  life  a  bless- 
ing will  be  found  by  those  who  faithfully  seek  it  He  de- 
tailed many  singular  instances  of  this  doctrine  in  his  own 
history,  and  altogether  gratified  me  much  by  his  acquain- 
tance. His  original  trade  was  that  of  a  nail-maker  at 
Dalkeith,  and  by  that  alone  he  looked  for  a  livelihood  in 
the  New  World.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  this 
handicraft  was  annihilated  by  the  introduction  of  machin. 
ery,  and  poor  Thorbum  was  driven  to  open  a  small  grocery 
store  for  subsistence  to  Phemie  and  himself.  It  was  his 
practice  to  visit  the  butcher-roarket  at  a  late  hour,  that  he 
might  pick  up  a  cheap  morael ;  and  observing  a  man  offer- 
ing plants  for  sale  in  pots  seemingly  like  himself  rather 
low  in  the  world,  Thorbum  accosted  him.  He  proved  to 
be  a  fellow-countryman,  an  industrious,  but  rather  unsuc- 
tvjisftil  niarket  gardener,  of  the  name  of  Inglis,  from  Kirk- 
■j^'^dy  f  and  from  a  sort  of  commiseration,  Thorbum  bought 
^^H  ro:»i>.gerauium,  intending  it  to  ornament  his  shop.  At 
this  time  he  scarce  knew  a  geranium  from  a  cabbage.* 
Pleased  with  his  purchase,  when  he  got  home  he  painted 
the  pot  a  gay  green,  and  placed  it  in  his  window.  ^  And 
now,"  says  he,  when  he  told  me  the  story,  with  his  eyes 
twinkling,  "  Mark  the  kindness  of  Providence.  The  day 
after  my  geranium  appeared  in  its  new  pot,  a  lady  happen- 
ing to  drive  past,  temarked  its  beauty,  and  not  only  bought 
it  at  a  handsome  price,  but  gave  me  such  orders  as  enabled 
me  to  open  a  busy  trade  with  poor  Inglis.  My  shop  soon 
became  more  celebrated  for  plants  than  for  tea  and  tobac- 
co ;  and  many  inquiries  having  been  made  for  garden-seed, 
I  procui'ed  an  assortment,  and  gradually  extended  my  trade 
till  I  reached  the  possession  of  the  handsome  premises  and 
flourishing  trade  which  1  now  enjoy."  To  Mr.  Fergusson's 
account  of  this  worthy  little  man,  we  may  add,  that  he 
lately  visited  his  native  town,  after  an  alienee  of  nearly 
forty  years,  and,  with  other  tokens  of  welcome,  received 
the  honour  of  a  public  dinner  from  his  old  friends  and 
townsmen. 


'^  SuNDAT  Schools  in  Glasgow. — From  a  paper  in  this 
^month's  Sunday-School  Teacher^s  Magazine,  we  learn, 
that  Glasgow,  which  contains  above  200,000  inhabitants, 
has  about  20  Sabbath-School  Associations,  10  of  which  are 
parochial,  and  the  others  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gious bodies.  The  number  of  schools  i^  about  200,  con- 
taining  about  9000  children,  most  of  them  having  from 
20  to  40  scholars  each.  The  schools  are  generally  open 
only  in  the  evening,  when  the  teachers  spend  about  two 
hours  with  their  pupils,  which  are  devoted  to  the  exereises 
of  praise  and  prayer,  hearing  the  Bible  read  and  explained, 
.  and  in  repeating  Scripture  lessons  and  catechising.  Reading 
is  rarely  taught,  except  by  the  Wesleyan  MMhodists.  Some 
of  these  schools  have  itinerating  libraries  of  20  or  90  vo- 
lumes each,  which  are  exchanged  annually,  and  given  out 
to  the  children  once  a  fortnight. 


OOZiUMN  FOB  THS  faADTKa 

Fortunate  Mistake. — ^When  Mist  MdUm^  the  pf^ 
sent  Duchess  of  St  Albans  was  an  actress  with  »  oompany 
in  Staffordshire,  a  dissolute  son  of  St  Crispin,  who  had 
made  an  impression  on  the  »oIe  of  our  heroine,  bsTing  pri- 
vately  enlisted  in  a  recruiting  party  of  light  horse,  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  Ireland,  an 
elopement  was  designed  by  the  martial  hero,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  the  following  curious  manner : — Miss  Mellon 
took  the  part  of  a  chamber-maid  one  evening  in  an  after- 
piece, and  had  to  deliver  a  letter  to  her  mistress  cm  the 
stage,  for  the  purpose  of  a  meeting  between  supposed  lov- 
ers. She  had  that  evening,  received  a  note  from  her  lover, 
which  named  an  early  hour  for  their  meeting  and  depar- 
ture.  This  note  and  the  stage  letter  were  both  deposited 
in  her  bosom  ;  and  in  the  confusion  or  hurry  on  the  stagi^ 
she  gave  her  own  instead  of  the  stage-letter,  to  her  mistreis, 
which  was  immediately  snatched  away  by  the  supposed 
guardian,  who  was  standing  behind,  and  who  was  perso- 
nated by  a  performer  of  the  name  of  Forrester.  Forrester, 
on  opening  it,  at  once  saw  the  contents,  which  he  instantly 
communicated  to  the  mother  and  father-in-law  of  the  diam« 
bermaid— on  this  our  heroine  was  put  under  lock  and 
key,  till  the  departure  of  the  soldier  shoemaker.  Some 
time  after  this  Miss  Mellon  was  transplanted  from  Stafford- 
shire to  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  where  she  was  taken  by 
the  hand  by  Sheridan,  and  subsequently  married  Mr.  Coutts, 
the  rich  banker — he  died  and  left  her  a  .princely  income  <i 
L.  70,000  a-year,  and  she  has  since  united  her  fortune  with 
the  young  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  who  is  the  third  Duke  in 
the  kingdom,  in  point  of  rank,  and  now  enjoys  the  distin- 
guished title  of  Duchess. — She  is  said,  by  her  admirers,  to 
be  a  most  amiable  and  most  charitable  woman. 


CUPID  AND  MINERVA. 

From  Eveoiogs  in  Greece,  by  Thomas  Moere*  Esq., 
No.  II.,  just  published. 

As  Love»  one  summer  eve,  wss  straying. 

Who  hliould  he  see  at  that  soft  hour, 
But  young  INl.aerva,  grsvelv  playing 

Her  flute  within  an  olive  bower. 
I  need  not  sty,  *tis  Love's  opinion. 

That,  grAve,  or  merry,  good  or  i\U 
The  sex  all  bow  to  his  dominion. 

As  woman  will  be  woman  stilL 


•  Thli,  for  «  maire  of  DalkeiUi,  ihrfTcry  Scotch  Palace  of  Flora,  is 
Impossible— Ed. 


Though  seldom  yet  the  boy  hath  given, 

To  learned  dames  his  smiles  or  sighs* 
So  handsome  Pallas  look'd,  that  even 

Love  quite  forgot  the  maid  was  wise; 
Besides,  a  youth  of  his  discerning 

Knew  well  that,  by  a  shady  rill, 
At  sunset  hour— whatever  her  learning— 

A  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

Her  flute  he  praised  in  terms  ecstatic. 
Wishing  it  dumb'-nor  cared  how  soon— 

For  Wisdom*s  notes,  howe'er  chromatic, 
To  Love  seem  always  out  of  tune. 

But  loDg  as  he  found  face  to  flatter, 

The  nymph  found  breath  to  shake  and  thrill ; 

As,  weak  or  wise— it  doth  not  matter- 
Woman,  at  heart,  is  woman  stilL 

Love  changed  his  plan,  with  warmth  exdaimiag, 

«•  How  brilliant  was  her  lips'  soft  dye!" 
And  much  that  flute,  the  sly  rogue,  blambf , 

For  twisting  lips  so  sweet  awry. 
The  nymph  look'd  down— beheld  her  featucas 

RdElected  io  the  psssing  riU, 
And  started,  shock^l— for,  ah,  ye  ereatorcs ! 

£v'n  wheu  divine,  you*re  woman  still. 

Quick  from  the  lips  it  made  so  odious* 

That  graceless  flute  the  Godd^  teok»     . 
And,  while  yet  filled  with  breath  mtlodioas» 

Flung  it  into  the  glassy  brook ; 
Where,  as  its  vocal  lifis  was  fleeting 
Adown  the  current,  faint  and  shrill, 
At  distance  long  'twas  heard  repeating, 
••  Woman,  aUs,  vara  woni^^^'"  "* 
Jigitized  by  ^ 


eara  repcaunir. 
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STORV-TSZiIiER. 

TUBBER  DERG ; 
OB,  THE  RED  WELL. 

Oir  Uie  south  aide  of  a  sloping  tract  of  light  fround, 
lirety,  waim,  and  prodnctiye,  ttood  a  white,  moderate-eized 
fann-bonse,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  situa- 
tioD,  was  a  prominent,  and,  we  may  add,  a  graceful  ohject 
in  the  landscape  of  which  it  formed  a  part.      The  spot 
whereon  it  stood  was  a  swelling  natural  terrace,  the  soil  of 
which  was  heaTior  and  richer  than  that  of  the  adjoining 
Isnds.    On  each  side  of  the  house  stood  a  clump  of  old 
heecho^  the  only  earviyors  of  that  species  then  remaining 
in  the  ommtry.     Theae  beeches  extended  behind  the  house 
ins  kind  of  angl^  with  opening  enough  at  their  termina- 
tisn  to  fcnn  a  vista,  through  which  its  white  walls  glis- 
tened with  heaotifiil  effect  in  the  calm  splendour  of  a  sum- 
■er  evening.    Above  the  moond  on  which  it  stood,  rose 
two  Msep  luU%  overgrown  with  fiine  and  finm,  ezo^t  on 
Aiir  to|M^  which  were  clothed  with  purple  heath ;  they 
woe  abo  covered  with  patches  of  broom,  and  studded  with 
gie^  rocks,  which  sometimes  roee  singly  or  in  larger  masses, 
pointtd  or  roonded  into  eniious  and  fimtastic  shapes.    Ez- 
Mtly  between  these   hills  the  sun  went  down  during  the 
Booth  of  June,  and  nothing  could  be  in  finer  relief  than 
tiie  rocky  and  plctaxesque  outlines  of  their  sides,  as^  crown- 
edwith  thons  and  dnmps  of  wild  ash,  they  appeared  to 
overhang  the  valley  whose  green  foliage  was  gilded  by  the 
"O'^eimi^  which  lit  up  the  scene  into  radiant  beauty. 
The  bottom  of  this   natural  chasm,  which  opened  against 
the  deep  crimson  of  the  evening  sky,  was  nearly  upon  a 
lerel  with  the  homa,  and  completely  so  with  the  beeches  that 
nnoDoded  it.  Brigsfatly  did  the  sinking  sun  fall  upon  their 
topi)  whilst  the  neat  white  house  below,  in  their  quiet 
>lttdow,  sent  up  its  wreath  of  smoke  among  their  branches, 
itidf  an  emblem  otf  contentment,  industry,  and  innocence. 
it  WM,  in  ftct,  a  lovely  situation ;  perhaps  the  brighter  to 
>K)  that  its  remembrance  is  associated  with  days  of  happi- 
Mtt  and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  a  world,  which,  like  a 
ditfant  nurantatn,  darkens  as  we  approach  it,  and  only 
cxhaoats  us  in  struggling  to  climb  its  nigged  and  barren 


There  was  to  the  south-west  of  this  house,  another  little 
^^*^  glen,  that  ended  in  a  precipice  formed  by  a  single 
"ock  aome  thirty  fbet  high,  over  which  tumbled  a  crystal 
*>*«de  into  a  basin  worn  in  its  hard  bed  below.  From 
this  basin  the  stream  murmured  away  through  the  copse- 
*ood,  until  it  joined  a  larger  rivulet  that  passed,  with 
many  a  winding,  through  a  fine  extent  of  meadows  adjoin- 
^  it.  Across  the  foot  of  this  glen,  and  past  the  door  of  the 
wuie  we  have  described,  ran  a  bridle  road,  firom  time  im- 
»»««M>rialj  on  which,  as  the  traveller  ascended  it  towards 
tke  honae,  he  appeared  to  track  his  way  in  blood,  for  a 
^ybeate  spa  arose  at  its  head,  oozing  out  of  the  earth, 
*"d  spread  itself  in  a  crimson  stream  over  the  path  in  every 
•pot  whereon  a  footmark  could  be  uuide.  From  this  cir- 
«ttn«auce  it  was  caUed  Tubber  Derg,  or  the  Red  Well. 
»n  the  meadow  where  the  glen  terminated,  was  another 
tpring  of  dcUcious  crystal ;  and  clearly  do  1  remember  the 
wer-heatcn  path-way  that  led  to  it  through  the  grass,  and 
^P  the  green  field  which  rose  in  a  gentle  slope  to  the  happy- 
^«*inghou8e  of  Owen  McCarthy,— for  so  was  the  man  called 
^ho  resided  under  its  pcacefU  roof.        ' 


I  will  not  crave  your  pardon,  gentle  reader,  for  dwell- 
ing at  such  length  upon  a  scene  so  dear  to  my  heart  as 
this,  because  I  write  not  now.  so  much  for  your  gratifica- 
tion as  my  own.  Many  an  eve  of  gentle  May  have  I  pul- 
led the  May-gowans  which  grew  about  that  well,  and  over 
that  smooth  meadow.  Often  have  I  raised  my  voice  to 
its  shrillest  pitch,  that  I  might  hear  its  echoes  rebounding 
in  the  bottom  of  the  green  and  still  glen,  where  silence,  so 
to  speak,  was  deepened  by  the  continuous  murmur  of  the 
cascade  above ;  and  when  the  cuckoo  uttered  her  first  note 
from  among  the  hawthorns  on  its  side,  with  what  trem- 
bling anxiety  did  I,  an  urchin  of  some  eight  or  nine  years, 
look  under  my  right  fboi,  for  the  white  hair,  whose  charm 
was  such,  that  by  keeping  it  about  me,  the  first  female  nam 
I  should  hear  was  destined,  I  believed  in  my  soul,  to  be 
that  of  my  future  wife.  Sweet  was  the  song  of  the  thrush, 
and  mellow  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  as  they  rose  in  the 
stillness  of  the  evening  over  the  "  birken  shaws**  and  green 
dells  of  this  secluded  spot  of  rural  beauty.  Far,  too,  could 
the  rich  voice  of  Owen  McCarthy  be  heard  along  the  hilla 
and  meadows,  as,  with  a  little  chubby  urchin  at  his  knee, 
and  another  in  his  arms,  he  sat  on  a  bench  beside  his  own 
door,  singing  the  <<  Trougha,**  in  his  native  Irish  ;  whilst 
Kathleen  his  wife,  with  her  two  maids,  each  crooning  a  low 
song,  sat  before  the  door,  milking  the  cows^  whose  sweet 
breath  mingled  its  perfume  with  the  warm  breeze  of  even- 
ing. 

Owen  McCarthy  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ho- 
nest  ancestors,  whose  names  had  never,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  been  tarnished  by  the  commission  of  a  mean  or  dis« 
reputable  action.  They  were  always  a  kind-hearted  fanodly, 
hut  stem  and  proud  in  the  con^on  intercourse  of  life. 
They  believed  ^themselves  to  be,  and  probably  were,  a 
branch  of  the  Mac  Carthy  Mora  stock;  and,  although  only 
the  possessors  of  a  small  farm,  it  was  singular  to  observe 
the  efiisct  which  this  conviction  produced  upon  their  bear- 
ing and  manners.  To  it  mighty  perhaps,  be  attributed  the 
high  and  stoical  integrity  for  which  they  were  remarkable. 
This  severity,  however,  was  no  proof  that  they  wanted 
feeling,  or  were  insensible  to  the  misery  or  sorrows  of  othons  t 
in  all  the  little  cares  and  perplexities  that  chequered  the 
peaceful  neighbourhood  in  which  they  lived,  they  were 
ever  the  first  to  console^  or,  if  necessary,  to  support  a  dis- 
tressed neighbour  with  the  means  which  God  had  placed  in 
their  possession ;  for,  being  industrious,  they  were  seldom 
poor.  Their  words  wero  few,  but  sincere,  and  generally 
promised  less  than  the  honest  hearts  that  dictated  them  in- 
tended to  perform.  There  is  in  aome  persons  a  hereditary 
feeling  of  just  principle^  the  result  neither  of  education,  noi* 
of  a  clear  moral  sense^  but  rather  a  kind  of  instinctive 
honesty  which  descends,  like  a  constitutional  bias,  from 
father  to  son,  pervading  every  member  of  the  fiamily.  Uie 
difficult  to  define  this,  or  to  assign  its  due  position  in  the 
scale  of  human  virtues.  It  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  gross- 
est ignorance,  and  infiuenees  the  character  in  the  absence 
of  better  principles.  Sndi  was  the  impress  which  marked 
so  strongly  the  family  of  whieh  I  qieak.  No  one  wo«M 
ever  think  of  imputing  a  dishonest  act  to  the  MK^arthys; 
nor  would  any  person  acquainted  with  them,  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  consider  their  word  as  good  as  the  bond  of 
another.  I  do  not  mean  to  aay,  however,  that  their  motives 
of  action  were  not  higher  tiian  this  instinctive  hcmesty ;  fhr 
from  it :  but  I  say,  ^at  they^wsosesed  it  pkodtkHw  to  a 
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strong  ftdittg  ofhmSlj  pride,  sod  a  correct  knowledge  of 
their  monU  dntiei. 

I  can  only  take  up  Owen  McCarthy  at  that  part  of  the 
paet  to  which  my  memory  extends.  He  was  then  a  tall, 
ftne-looking  young  man ;  silent,  but  kind.  One  of  the 
earliest  events  within  my  recoIleclTon  is  his  wedding ;  after 
that  the  glimpse  of  his  state  and  circumstances  are  imper- 
fect ;  hut,  as  I  grew  up,  they  became  more  connected,  and 
I  am  able  to  remember  him  the  father  of  four  children  ;  an 
industrious,  inoffensive,  small  farmer,  beloved,  respected, 
and  honoured.  No  man  could  rise,  be  it  ever  so  early,  who 
tvould  not  find  O^ven  up  before  him ;  no  man  could  antici- 
pate him  in  an  early  crop,  and  if  a  widow  or  a  sick  ac- 
quaintance were  unable  to  get  in  their  harvest,  Owen  was 
certain  to  collect  the  neighbours  to  assist  them ;  to  be  the 
first  there  himself,  with  quiet  benevolence,  encouraging 
them  to  a  zealous  performance  of  the  ftiendly  task  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

It  was,  I  believe,  soon  after  his  marriage,  that  the  lease 
of  the  farm  held  by  him  expired.  Until  that  time  he  had 
been  able  to  live  with  perfect  independence;  but  even  the 
enormous  rise  of  one  pound  per  acre,  though  it  deprived 
him  in  a  great  degree  of  his  usual  comforts,  did  not  sink 
him  below  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  For  some  years 
after  that  he  could  still  serve  a  deserving  neighbour ;  and 
never  was  the  hand  of  Owen  McCarthy  held  back  from  the 
wants  and  distresses  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest 
•  •  •  •  • 

Many  similar  details  of  Owen  MCarthy*s  nsefhl  life  conld 
be  given,  in  whicfb  he  bore  an  equally  benerolent  and 
Christian  part  IVwr  frllow!  he  was,  ere  long,  brought 
low ;  but  to  the  credit  of  our  peasantry,  much  as  is  said 
ab«ot  their  barbarity,  he  was  treated,  wlien  hel|Aeflt,  with 
gratitude,  pity,  and  kindneff. 

Until  the  peaae  of  1M4,  Owen*s  regular  and  8yBtematlc 
industry  enaMed  him  to  straggle  successftifiy  agalnat  a 
weighty  rent  and  sudden  depnsrion  in  the  price  of  agriciil. 
«Brai  proteee ;  that  Is,  he  w«b  AUe»  by  the  nnremittlrig 
toil  of «  Man  Mma iteMe  alike  ibr  an  unbending  tpliit  and 
'«  tigoront  frame  of  body,  to  pay  Ms  rent  with  tolerable  re- 
gnlarity.  It  is  true,  a  change  began  to  be  TislMe  in  his 
penonal  appearance,  in  his  fhntt,  in  the  dreas  iff  his  chHd> 
rra,  and  in  the  economy  of  his  ho«sdield»  Improvements 
which  adequate  capital  wotAd  have  enabled  him  to  effect, 
'Were  left  elfher  sdtogether  unattempted,  or  in  an  imperfcct 
state  resembling  neglect,  thovgh,  in  reality,  the  result  of 
poverty.  His  dress  at  maas^  and  in  fldrs  and  markets,  had, 
hf  degrees,  lost  that  air  of  eomfoft  and  warmth  which  be- 
•peaks  the  independent  fhrraer.  The  evidences  of  embar- 
rasament  began  to  disclose  themselves  in  maify  small  points, 
•neonaiderable,  it  Is  true,  but  not  the  lest  significant  His 
iKMse,  in  the  progrsss  of  his  dectlniag  circumstances,  ceased 
to  be  ammalty  ornamented  by  a  new  eoat  of  whitewash ; 
it  ioon  assvmed  a  fhded  and  yellowish  hue,  and  sparkled 
aot  in  the  aeltittg  am  aa  in  tha  days  of  Owen's  prosperity. 
It  had,  in  flict,  a  wasted,  mthrivhig  lo^,  like  its  master; 
Hm  thadoh  became  Uask.  and  rattan  upon  iu  roo^  the  chim- 
fieys  sfeped  to  oppoeito  paints,  the  windows  were  less  nsat, 
and,  ultimately,  when  broken,  were  patched  with  a  couple 
of  leaves  Aom  the  children's  blotted  copy  books.  His  ouu 
Konoesalao  began  tofisU ;  die  neatness  of  his  lit«l«  farm-yard, 
tf kad  to  Mnapkoonely  the  ayato 
ditopftoTfd  in  the  comae  nf 
time.    PUth  began  to  accumulate  where  no  filth  had  been ; 


bis  garden  was  not  now  planted  so  early^  nor  with  md 
taste  and  neatness  as  before ;  his  crops  were  later,  and  las 
abundant ;  his  haggards  neither  so  full  nor  so  trim  as  tbcj 
were  wont  to  be,  nor  his  ditches  and  enclosures  kept  in  sod 
good  repair.  His  cars,  ploughs,  and  other  farming  imfife. 
ments,  instead  of  being  put  under  cover,  wore  y£t  tstfmd 
to  the  influence  of  wind  and  weather,  where  they  soon  W 
came  crasy  and  useless. 

Such,  however,  were  only  the  slighter  symptoms  of  Ui 
bootless  struggle  against  the  general  embarraasmcnt  an 
which  the  agricultural  interests  were,*  year  after  year,  m 
unhappily  sinking. 

Had  the  tendency  to  general  distress  among  the  clasi  ts 
which  be  belonged  become  stationary,  Owaa  womld  hivt 
continued,  by  toil  and  incessant  exertion,  to  maintaia  kii 
giound  I  but,  unfiHtnnately,  tliera  waa  no  point 
the  national  deprassion  sovld  thsn  sto^  Y< 
produced  deeper,  more  extensive^  and 
misery ;  and  when  he  hoped  that  eiwry 
would  bring  an  improvament  In  the  marker  he 
to  experience  not  mersly  a  frtoh 
nnaxpeeted  4eptoeiation  in  tha  prito  «f  hia 
9tk&e  dlspasabis  coMwdfctlefc 

When  a  nation  is  redtnad  to  an^  a  Aato^  an  «y*h«li 
or  God  Umastf  can  see  the  appatttof  wralika 
a  year  of  disento andseaMity  alvikas  .dtorn  tka  foa 
working  fdasaesd 

Owen,  aftef  a  Itfbg  toifi  M%le  tofitest  tof  liaMff^ 
yeara,  samk,  at  length,  under  the  nnKed  eaUunMea  af  dSa. 
ease  and  scarcity.  The  father  of  the  fSLUxltj  Waa  laM  I«n 
upon  the  bed  of  sidcnesl,  «nd  thoto  of  liii  little  &sm  who 
escaped  It  -wvtt  almost  consumed  by  finnlne  This  two-IMI 
shock  sealed  his  ruin  ;  his  honest  heart  waa  cnnMU^Ui 
hardy  f\nime  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  he  to  Whom  tfwrf 
neighbovr  fied  as  to  a  fViend,  now  reqtiirtd  ffiendshfp  Whoi 
the  wide^read  poverty  of  the  c6vmtff  rehdefMl  its  astf* 
anee  hopeless. 

On  rising  from  bis 'bed  of  sickness,  the  prMpect  wnn 
him  required  his  utmost  fbrtHdde  to  bear.  He  %as  nfw 
wasted  in  eneffy  both  of  mind  and  body,  reduced  to  nfWh 
poverty,  with  a  large  family  of  childi-en,  too  young  to  a^ 
sist  him,  without  means  of 'retrieving  his  ciirumstances,  his 
wifie  and  himself  gaunt  skeletons,  his  form  negteded,  M 
house  wrecked,  and  his  offices  falling  to  rtktn,  yet  ^tfj 
day  bringing  the  half-year's  term  nearer!  Oh,  ye  w)m>tM 
on  the  miseries  of  such  men — ye  who  roll  round  the  easy 
circle  of  fiisbionable  life,  think  upon  this  picture !  Ye  vfte 
and  heartless  landlords,  who  see  not,  hear  not,  know  not 
those  to  whose  heait-breaking  toil  ye  owe  the  «nly  mcsft 
ye  possess — that  of  rank  in  society— come  and  oMrtcmfdMe 
tUa  virtuous  man,  as  unfHended,  unassisted,  and  unilisitiri 
by  those  who  are  bound  by  a  strong  moral  duty  to  proteet 
and  aid  him,  he  looks  shuddering  into  the  daric  dsasrioa 
future  t  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  ha,  and  toch  as  hc^ 
should,  in  the  misery  of  his  despair,  join  the  nightly  mac^ 
ings,  be  lured  to  associate  himsalf  with  the  incendiary,  or 
seduced  to  grasp,  in  the  stupid  apathy  of  wretchedness,  tha 
weapon  of  the  murderer  ?  By  n^lecting  the  people,  by 
draining  them,  with  merciless  rapacity,  of  the  means  of 
life ;  by  goading  them  on  under  a  cruel  system  of  rack 
rents," ye  become  not  their  natural  benefactors,  but  enrtto 
and  scourges,  ^nearly  as  much  in  reality  as  ye  ftre'  In  tft^ 

oP*"^**"-         ni.iti..H  K.  GooQle 
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^KTlim  OwfB  VMBy  Iw  W8S  driTCB  by  lumgcr^  dirtct  uiv 
Inunediatc^  to  ten  bii  best  cow;  and  harinf  pnrdiased 
tome  oatmeal  at  an  enonnons  prico^  from  a  well-known 
dterotae  Im.  the  pariah,  who  hoarded  up  thtt  commodity  for 
m  **  4e»r  wMiimeV  he  laid  hia  plaat  for  the  fiitare»  with  aa 
mucb  judgment  as  any  man  could  display.  One  morniaf 
mftm  ^Makftat  he  addrsMd  hia  wife  as  foUows  i— 

**  Kathleen,  maTOumeen,   I  want  to  consult  wid  you 

about  what  we  ought  to  do :  things  are  low  wid  us,  asthore, 

and  except  our  Heavenly  Father  puts  it  into  the  heart  of 

thfian  Vm  gein*  (e  mentioB,  I  don*t  know  what  well  do, 

aor  what  *iU  become  of  theae  poor  ccathsrs  that's  naked  and 

h«n^ry  abeut  us.    God  pity  them ;  tiie^  don*t  know — uid 

maybe  that  earners  some  comfort — the  hardships  that*8  be- 

f  ore  them.  Poor  crathurs,  see  how  quiet  and  sorrowful  they 

ait  about  their  little  play,  passin*  the  time  for  themselTesas 

well  aa  they  can!     Alley,  acushla  machree,  come  orer  to 

me.     Year  hair  Sa  bright  and  fair.  Alley,  aad  curis  so  pur- 

tiiy  tlMK  the  finest  lady  ia  the  laad  might  eavy  it,  but, 

aeaaUa,  yaur  eolonr't  gene,  your  Uttle  hands  are  wasted 

away,  too ;  that  stekneas  was  hard  and  sore  upon  you,  o 

09049%  maehr9e,  and  he  that  *ud  spend  hia  heart's  blood  for 

yoa,dacUn\  can  do  nothing  to  hdp  yoal** 

He  looked  at  the  child  as  he  spoke,  and  asMght  motioa 
In  the  musdea  of  liis  ihce  was  bar^  perceptible  $  but  it 
fBMBd  away,  and,  after  kissing  her,  he  proceeded :— . 

**  Af,  Taerathurt— yon  and  1,  Kathleen,  could  earn  our 
bnadteeQnali«B7«t,.bat  tfasta  caa*t  do  it.  Thta  kMt 
•inike^dartiii*,  hoe  hiM  as  at  tiia  door  e#  both  poverty  and 
aid^nais,  Imt  blessed  be  the  Mother  of  HeaTcn  fbr  It,  they're 
an  left  wid  us ;  and  sure  thafs  a  hlessln*  weVe  to  be  thank, 
fill  for— glory  be  to  God!*' 

<<  Ay»  poor  things,  it*s  well  to  have  them  spared,  Owen 
dear  ^  sure  Vd  rather  a  ihonsaad  tamea  beg  &om  daor  to 
door,  and  hare  my  cMkUier  to  took  at,  thaa  be  ia  coaifbrt 
widoot  them.** 

<<  Kathleen,"*  sa^  he^  at  length,  «in  thename  of  God  Til 
ga ;  aad  aiay  his  blessia*  be  about  you,  aathore  asadiree^ 
and  guard  you  aad  these  darlina  till  1  ooaie  back  to  yees." 
Kath!aea*s  fhithful  heart  could  bear  no  more ;  she  laid 
kMself  on  his  boaosa— cluat  to  his  neck,  and,  as  the  parting 
kks  was  giren,  she  wept  ahrad,  and  Oven*s  teacs  fell  si- 
lently down  his  worn  cheeks.  The  children  crowded 
about  them  in  loud  waitings ;  and  the  grief  of  this  rirtuous 
and  afiUcted  family  was  of  that  profound  description,  which 
ia  ever  the  companion,  in  such  scenes,  of  pure  and  genuine 
lavs. 

«  Owen  r  she  exclaimed— «  Owen,  th$miiih  mtAuil  agu$ 
maekree  /*  I  doubt  we  wor  wrong  in  thinkin*  of  this 
journey.  How  can  you,  mavoumeen,  walk  all  the  way 
to  Doblia,  and  you  so  worn  and  weakly  wid  that  sickness, 
aad  Um  bad  fisedin*  both  before  and  since  ?  Och,  give  it 
Wfit  acfafee,  aad  stay  wid  us — let  what  will  happen.  You're 
net  able  for  sich  a  journey,  indeed  you're  not.  Stay  wid 
me  and  the  childher,  Owen ;  sure  we*d  be  so  looesooie  wld- 
out  you— will  you,  agrah  f  and  the  Lord  will  do  fbr  us 
some  other  way,  maybe.** 

Owen  pressed  his  fiuthfiil  wife  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
her  chaste  lips  with  a  tenderness  which  the  heartless  vo- 
iMies  of  feshionable  Wft  can  never  know. 

«  Kathleen,  asthore,**  he  replied,  in  thoee  terms  of  en- 
^earment  which  flow  so  tenderly  through  the  language  of 
4ha  people—*^  sure  whin  I  remember  your  fhir  young  fhce 
—year  yellow  hair,  and  the  light  that  vras  in  your  eyes^ 

•  l^tofmy  sjssandof  myhesrt 


acuaUa  fl»cbne>-but  that's  gone  long  ago— och,  don't  az 
me  to  stop.  lsn*t  your  lightsome  laugh,  Whin  you  wor 
young,  in  my  ears?  and  your  step  that  *ud  not  bend  the 
flower  of  the  field— Katl^leen,  I  qaa*t,  iadesd  I  caa*t  bear 
to  thiak  of  what  you  war,  qpre/ what  foaaae  aeur,  whe% 
in  the  coecas  of  age  and  aatar,  bat  a  sasall  chaage  ougM 
to  be  upon  you  I  Sure  I  ongkt  fe  make  every  struggle  to 
take  you  and  theae  sorrowful  crathura  out  of  the  state 
you're  in." 

The  children  flocked  about  them,  and  joined  their  en- 
treatiea  to  those  of  their  mother.  <<  Father,  don't  lave  ua 
— wei'll  be  lonesoBse  if  you  go ;  and  if  my  BM>ther  *ud  get 
unwell,  who'd  be  to  take  care  of  her  P  Father,  don't  lave 
your  own  '  weeny  crathurs,*  (a  pet  name  he  had  for  them) 
— maybe  the  meal  *ud  be  eat  out  before  you*d  come  back  ; 
or  aaaybe  sooMthing  *ud  happen  you  in  that  strange  places** 

**  Indeed  there*s  truth  in  what  they  aay,  Owsa,**  aaid  the 
wife  :  <<  do  be  said  by  your  own  Kathleen  for  this  time, 
and  don*t  take  sich  a  long  journey  upon  you.  Afther  all, 
maybe^  you  would'nt  see  him ;  sure  the  nabours  will  help 
us,  if  you  could  only  humble  yourself  to  az  theml** 

''Kathleen,'*  saki  Owca,  <«wheB  this  is  paat,  you*ll  be 
glad  I  went — indeed  you  will ;  sure  it's  only  the  tindher 
feeliti*  of  your  hearts,  darHns.  Who  knows  what  the  land^ 
lord  may  do  when  I  see  himself,  and  show  him  these  re- 
sates— every  penny  paid  him  by  oar  own  femily.  Let  me 
go,  aeashki  <  it  d99i  cut  aae  to  the  hsart  to  laave  yees  thr 
way  yees  are  la,  evea  for  a  whtle;  but  H's  fbr  worse  to  tee 
your  poor  wasted  foces,  wldout  hiavin*  It  In  my  power  to 
do  any  thing  for  yees.** 

He  then  kissed  them  again,  one  by  one ;  and  pressing 
the  affectionate  partner  of  his  sorrows  to  his  breaking 
heart,  he  bade  God  Uess  them,  and  set  out  In  the  twUlght 
of  a  bHter  March  morning.  He  had  not  gone  many  yarda 
flrom  the  door  when  little  Alley  ran  after  him  In  tears ;  be 
felt  her  hand  upon  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  which  she  plucked 
with  a  smile  of  affection  that  neither  tears  nor  sorrow 
« Father,  kiss  wm  again,**  said  she.  He 
and  kissed  her  teaderiy.  The  child  thsa  aai 
eended  a  green  dMoh,  aad  Owen,  aa  he  looked  back,  sa^ 
her  standing  upon  it;  her  foir  tresses  were  tossed  by  the 
blast  about  her  face,  as  with  straining  eyes  she  watched 
him  receding  from  her  view.  KatUeen  and  the  other 
childiea  stood  at  the  door,  and  alao  with  deep  aomw 
watched  hia  form,  uatU  thean|^  of  the  bridle  load^  nn» 
dered  him  no  longer  visible;  after  which  they  returned 
slowly  to  the  Are  and  wept  bitterly. 

We  believe  no  men  are  capable  of  bearing  greater  toU^ir 
privation  thao  the  Irish.  Owen's  tiaHemn  wae  only  twa 
or  three  oaten  eakea  tied  in  a  Uttle  handkerchief,  aada 
few  shillings  in  sUver  to  pay  for  his  bed.  With  this  small 
stock  of  food  and  money,  an  oaken  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
hia  wife's  kereUef  tied  about  hia  waist,  he  aadertoek  a 
journey  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  quest  of  a  laa*. 
lord  who,  so  for  fkom  being  acquainted  with  the  distresssa 
of  his  tenantry,  scarcely  knew  evea  their  names,  and  not 
one  of  them  in  person.  « 

Our  scene  now  dmagas  to  the  metoopolis.  One  evenln|^ 
about  half  past  six  o'clock,  a  toH-wom  asan  turned  Ma 
steps  to  a  splendid  mansion  in  Mountjoy-square ;  his  ap- 
pearance was  drooping,  fatigued,  and  fSeeble.  As  he  went 
akmg,  he  examined  the  numbers  on  the  respective  doors, 
until  he  reached  one— before  which  he  stopped  fiwr  a  mo. 
meat ;  he  then  stepped  out  upon  the  streea,  aad  locked 
tiiiough  the  windows,  aa  If  wilMag  to  Me«t^  ajelhw 
there  was  any  diance  of  his  olfect  being  attained.    Whilst 
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in  thii  situation  a  carriage  rolled  rapidly  up,  uid  stopped 
with  a  sudden  check  that  nearly  threw  the  hones  on  their 
haunches.  In  an  instant  the  thundering  knock  of  the  ser- 
rant  intimated  the  arriyal  of  some  person  of  rank ;  the 
hall  door  was  opened,  and  Owen,  availing  himself  of  that 
opportunity,  entered  the  hall.  Sndi  a  visitor,  however, 
was  too  remarkable  to  escape  notice.  The  hand  of  the 
menial  was  rudely  placed  against  his  breast ;  and  as  the 
usual  impertinent  interrogatories  were  put  to  him,  the.pam- 
pered  ruffian  kept  pushing  him  back,  until  the  afflicted 
man  stood  upon  the  upper  step  leading  to  the  door. 

*<  For  the  sake  of  God,  and  let  me  spake  but  two  words 
to  him.  Tm  his  tenant ;  and  I  know  ne*s  too  much  of  a 
jintleman  to  turn  away  a  man  that  has  lived  upon  his  ho. 
nor^s  estate— fhther  and  son— 4br  upwards  of  two  hundre 
years.     My  name^s  Owen — ** 

"  You  can*t  see  him,  my  good  fellow,  at  this  hour.     Go 

to  Mr.  M ,  his  Agent :  we  have  company  to  dinner. 

He  never  speaks  to  a  tenant  on  business  ;  liis  Agent  nuu 
nages  all  that.  Please,  leave  the  way,  here's  more  com- 
pany." 

As  he  uttered  (he  last  word,  he  pushed  Owen  back,  who, 
forgetting  that  the  sUtrs  were  behind  him,  fell — received 
h  severe  cut,  and  was  so  completely  stunned,  that  he  lay 
senseless  and  bleeding.  Another  carriage  drove  up,  as  the 
fellow,  now  much  aUrmed,  attempted  to  raise  him  fimn 
the  steps^  and,  by  orders  of  the  gentleman  who  came  in  it, 
he  was  brought  into  the  hall.     The  circumstance  now  made 

some  no;sp.     It  was  whispered  about,  that  one  of  Mr 's 

tenantf,  a  drunken  fellow  from  the  country,  wanted  to 
break  in  fbrciblrto  see  him;  but  then  it  was  also  asserted, 
that  his  skull  was  broken,  and  that  he  lay  dead  in  thehalL 
Seveiml  of  the  gentlemen  above  stairs,  on  hearing  that  a  man 
had  been  killed,  immediately  assembled  about  him,  and  by 
the  means  of  restoratives,  he  soon  recovered,  though  the 
blood  streamed  copiously  from  the  wound  in  the  back  of 
his  head. 

«  Who  are  you,  my  good  man  P"  said  Mr.  S. 
Owen  looked  about  him  rather  vacantly,  but  soon  col- 
lected himself,  and  replied,  in  a  mournful  and  touching  tone 
of  voice—"  I  am  one  of  your  honor's  tenants,  from  Tubber 
Derg ;  my  name  is  Owen  McCarthy,  your  honor,  that  is,  if 

you  be  Mr .'• 

«  And  pray,  what  brought  you  to  town,  McCarthy  ?** 
^  I  wanted  to  make  an  humble  appale  to  your  honor's 
ftdins,  in  regard  of  my  bit  of  farm.    I  and  my  poor  fami- 
ly, your  honour,  have  been  broken  down  by  hard  times  and 
the  sickness  of  the  sason.     God  knows  how  theif  are." 

'*^lf  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  that,  my  good  man, 
you  must  know  I  refer  all  these  matters  to  my  agent — go 
to  him  ;  he  knows  them  best ;  and  whatever  is  right  and 
proper  to  be  done  for  you,  he  will  do  it.  Sinclair,  give  him 
a  crown,  and  send  him  to  the  .    Dispensary  to  get  his 

head  dreued.  1  say,  Carthy,  go  to  my  agent ;  he  knows 
whether  your  claim  is  just  or  not,  and  will  attend  to  it  ac- 
cordingly." 

**  Plase  your  honor,  I've  been  wid  him,  and  he  says  he 
can  do  nothin'  whatsomever  fbr  mc.  I  went  two  or  three 
times,  and  could'nt  see  him,  he  was  so  busy ;  and  when  I 
did  get  a  word  or  two  wid  him,  he  tould  me  there  was  more 
offered  for  my  land  than  I'm  payin' ;  and  that,  if  I  did  not 
pay  up,  I  must  be  put  out — God  help  me  !" 

*«  But  I  tell  you,  Carthy,  I  never  interfere  between  him 
and  my  tenants.'* 

"  Och,  indeed,  and  it  would  be  well  both  fbr  your  hon- 
or's tinants  and  yourself,  if  you  did.  Sir.  Your  honor 
6ught  to  know,  Sir,  more  about  us,  and  how  we're  thrated. 
Vm  an  honest  man,  Sir,  and  I  tell  you  so  for  your  good." 

«  And  pray,  Sir,"  said  the  agent,  stepping  fonvard,  for 
he  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  before,  and  heard  the  last  ob- 
servation of  M*Carthy,  "  pray,  how  are  they  treated,  you 
that  know  so  well,  and  are  so  honest  a  man  ? — As  for  ho- 
nesty, you  might  have  referred  to  me,  fbr  that,  I  think," 
he  added. 

"  Mr.  M ,"  said  Owen,  "  we're  thrated  vwy  bad- 
ly* Sir,  you  needn't  l«ok  at  me,  for  I'm  not  afeerd  to 
spake  the  thruth ;  no  bullyin'.  Sir,  will  make  me  say  any 
thing  in  your  favour  that  you  don't  desarve.    You'iw  brok- 


en the  half  of  them  by  severity  x  you've  tnmsd  tbe 
agaiost  yourself  and  his.  honor  here ;  and  I  tell  you  noir, 
though  you're  to  the  fore^  that,  in  the  coorse  of  a  short 
time,  there'ill  be  bad  work  upon  the  estate^  except  bis  honor 
here  looks  into  his  own  afikirs,  and  hears  the  oomplahiti  of 
the  people ;  look  at  these  resates,  yer  honor,  tbiifU.  show 
you,  Sir        ." 

<<  Carthy,  I  can  hear  no  such  language  against  the  gn. 
tleman  to  whom  I  entrust  the  management  of  my  prepertf ; 
of  course  I  refer  the  matter  solely  to  him— >I  can  do  no&inr 
in  it" 

<<  Kathleen,  avoumeen  I"  exdaimed  the  poor  man,  ss 
he  looked  up  despairingly  to  heaven — *^  and  ye,  poor  dar. 
line  of  my  heart  1  Is  this  the  news  I'm  to  have  iar  jtn 
whin  I  go  home  ?  As  you  hope  for  mercy.  Sir,  don't  torn 
away  your  ear  from  my  petition,  that  Td  humbly  make  to 
your$e\f,  Cowld,  and  hunger,  and  hardship  are  at  home 
before  me,  yer  honor.  If  you'd  be  pleased  to  look  at  these 
resates,  you'd  see  that  I  always  paid  my  rent,  and  'twas 
sickness  and  the  hard  times        .** 

<<  And  your  own  honesty,  industry,  and  good  conduct," 
said  the  Agent,  giving  a  dark  and  malignant  sneer  at  him. 
"  Carthy,  it  shiUl  be  my  business  to  see  that  you  do  not 
spread  a  bad  spirit  through  the  tenantry  much  longer.  Sir, 
you  have  heard  the  fellow's  admission.  It  is  an  implied 
threat  that  he  will  give  us  much  serious  troublew  There  is 
not  such  fnother  hiceodiary  on  your  property— not  one, 
upon  my  honour." 

<<  Sir,"  said  a  servant,  *'  dinner  is  on  the  table." 

«  Sinclair,"  said  his  landlord,  «<  give  him  another  crown, 
and  tell  him  to  trouble  me  no  more."  Saying  which,  be  and 
the  Agent  went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  in  a  moment, 
Owen  saw  a  large  party  sweep  down  st^rs,  full  of  glee  and 
vivacity,  among  whom  both  himself  and  his  distresses  wsrs 
as  completely  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

He  now  slowly  departed,  and  knew  not  whether  the 
house  steward  had  given  him  money  or  not,  until  he  felt  it 
in  his  hand.  A  cold,  sorrowful  weight  lay  upon  his  hesrt ; 
the  din  of  the  town  deadened  his  affliction  into  a  stupor ; 
but  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his  disappointment,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  Agnit's  diabolical  fidsehood,  entered,  IUls 
barbed  arrows,  into  his  heart. 

On  leaving  the  steps,  he  looked  up  to  Heaven  in  the  dis- 
traction of  his  agonizing  thoughts ;  the  clouds  were  black 
and  lowering ;  the  wind  stormy,  and  as  it  carried  them  on 
its  dark  wing  along  the  sky,  he  wished,  if  it  were  the  will 
of  God,  that  his  head  lay  in  the  quiet  grave-yard  where  the 
ashes  of  his  forefathers  reposed  in  peace.  But  he  again 
remembered  his  Katlileen  and  th^r  children,  and  the  large 
tears  of  anguish,  deep  and  bitter,  rolled  slowly  down  his 
cheeks. 

We  will  not  trace  him  into  an  hospital,  whither  the 
wound  on  his  head  occasioned  him  to  be  sent,  but  simply 
state,  that,  on  the  second  week  after  this,  a  man  with  hti 
head  bound  in  a  handkerehie^  lame,  bent,  and  evidently 
labouring  under  severe  illness  or  great  affliction,  might  be 
aeen  toilbig  slowly  up  the  little  hill  that  commanded  a  view 
of  Tubber  Derg.  On  reaching  the  top,  he  sat  down  to  rest 
for  a  ^w  minutes,  but  his  eye  was  eagerly  turned  to  the 
house  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  him  on  this 
earth.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  shone  with  half  his  disk 
visible,  in  that  dim  and  cheerless  splendour  which  prodnov 
almost  in  every  temperament  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  His 
house  which,  in  happier  days,  formed  so  beautifHil  and  coo- 
spicuous  an  object  in  the  view,  was  now,  from  the  darkncv 
of  its  walls,  scarcely  discernible.  The  position  of  the  son, 
too,  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  be  seen,  and  Owen,  fbr  it 
was  he,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  survey  it  more 
distinctly.  Many  a  harrowing  thought  and  remembrance 
passed  through  his  mind,  as  his  eye  traced  its  dim  ontliae 
in  the  fading  light  He  had  done  his  duty — he  had  gene 
to  the  fountain-head,  with  a  hope  that  hiEf  simple  story  of 
affliction  mi^ht  be  heard ;  but  all  was  fruitless:  the  only 
gleam  of  hope  that  opened  upon  their  misery  bad  now 
passed  into  darkness  and  despair  for  ever.  He  prwsed  his 
aching  forehead  with  distraction  as  he  thought  of  this ; 
then  clasped  his  hands  bitterly,  and  groaned  aloud. 

At  length  he  rose,  and  proceeded  with  great  difficulty, 
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^A>r  the  short  nit  had  stiffened  his  weak  and  fttigned  joiiits. 

.^kJB   "hp  approached  home  his  heart  sank ;   and  as  he  as- 

4Deiided  the  blood-red  stream  which  covered  the  bridle-way 

xliat  led  to  his  hoose,  what  with  fatigue  and  affliction,  his 

»^tation  weakened  him  so  much  that  he  stopped,  and 

leaned  on  his  staff  several  times,  that  he  might  take  breath. 

'<  It^s  too  dark,  maybe,  for  them  to  see  me^  or  poor 

^aUUeen  wonld  send  the  darlins  to  give  me  the  sh$  dha 

^y^ha.*     Kathleen,  aroumeen  machree,  how  my  heartbeats 

i^d  long  to  see  you,  asthore,  and  to  see  the  weeny  crathurs 

fflory  be  to  Him  that  has  left  them  to  me.— praise  and 

^lory  to  His  name  !** 

He  was  nov^  within  a  few  perches  of  the  door;  but  a 
sudden  nusgiring  shot  across  his  heart  when  he  saw  it  shut, 
and  no  appearance  of  smoke  fh>m  the  chimney,  nor  of  stir 
or  life  about  the  house.     He  adranced — 

«  Mother  of  glory,  what's  this ! — ^but,  wait,  let  me  rap 
ugiu,  Kathleen-^Kathleen — are  you  widin,  ayonmeen  ? 
Owen — Alley — am't  yees  widin,  childhre  ?  Alley,  sure 
Fm  come  back  to  yees  all  T'  and  he  rapped  more  loudly 
than  before.  A  daric  breeze  swept  tiirongh  the  bushes  as 
lie  spoke,  but  no  voice  nor  sound  proceeded  from  the  house  ; 
all  wms  stiU  as  death  within.  «  AUey  1"  he  called  once 
more  to  his  little  favourite ;  <<  I*m  come  home  wid  some- 
thing for  you,  asthore;  I  didn*t  fbrget  you,  alanna — I 
broagr^t  it  from  Dublin  all  the  way — Alley  t"  but  the 
gloomy  murmur  of  the  blast  was  the  only  reply. 

Perhaps  the  most  intense  of  all  that  he  knew  as  misery 
was  that  which  he  then  felt ;  but  this  state  of  suspense  was 
soon  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  a  neighbour  who  was 
passing. 

^'  Why,  thin,  Owen,  but  yer  wdcome  home  agin,  my 
poor  Mlow ;  and  Vm  sorry  that  I  havn*t  betther  news  for 
yoQ,  and  so  are  all  of  us.** 

He  whom  he  addressed  had  almost  lost  the  power  of 
speech: — 

<<  Frank,**  said  he,  and  he  wrung  his  hand.  <<  What— 
what?  was  death  among  them?  for  the  sake  of  Heaven 
spake  r 

The  severe  pressure  he  received  in  return  ran  Uke  ashock 
of  paralysis  to  his  heart.  *^  Owen,  you  must  be  a  man ; 
every  one  pities  yeea,  and  may  the  Almighty  pity  and  sup- 
port  yees  I  She  is^  indeed,  Owen,  gone ;  the  weeny  fair-haired 
child,  your  fkvourite  Alley,  is  gone.  Yestherday  she  was 
1»errid ;  and  dacently  the  nabours  attinded  the  place^  and 
sent  in,  as  far  as  they  had  it,  both  mate  and  dhrink  to  Kath- 
leen  and  the  other  ones.  Now,  Owen^  you've  heard  it ;  trust 
in  God,  an*  be  a  man.'* 

A  deep  and  convulsive  throe  shook  htm  to  the  heart 
«  Gone  I— the  fair-haired  on« !— AUey  U-Alley  !^the  pride 
of  both  our  hearts ;  the  sweet,  the  quiet,  and  the  sdrrow- 
fbl  child,  that  seldom  played  wid  the  rest,  but  kept  wid 
mys —  t  Oh,  my  darlin*,  my  darlin* ! — gone  fh>m  my  eyes 
for  ever  f  God  of  glory !  won't  you  support  me  this  night 
of  sorrow  and  mis^ !  With  a  sudden  yet  profound  sense 
of  humility,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  at  the  threshold,  and, 
as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  convulsed  cheeks,  exclaimed,  in 
a  bant  of  sublime  piety,  not  at  all  uncommon  among  our 
pea8antry_<<  I  thank  you,  O  my  God !  I  thank  you,  an' 
I  pat  myself  an'  my  weeny  ones,  my  pasichee  bophi,  into 
.  your  hands.  I  thank  you,  O  God,  for  what  has  happened ! 
Keep  me  up  and  support  me — och,  I  want  it !  you  loved  the 
weeny  one  and  you  took  her ;  she  was  the  light  of  my  eyes 
and  the  pulse  of  my  broken  heart ;  but  you  took  her,  blessed 
Father  of  heaven !  an*  we  can't  be  angry  wid  you  for  so 
dohi !  8ail  if  you  had  spared  her— i£— if— oh,  blessed  Fa- 
ther my  heart  was  in  the  very  one  you  took— but  I  thank 
you,OGod!  May  she  rest  in  pace,  now  and  for  ever,  Amin!" 
He  then  rose  up,  and  slowly  wiping  the  tears  tnm  his 
eyes,  departed. 

"  Let  me  honld  your  arm,  Frank,  dear,"  said  he.  "  I'm 
weak  and  tired  wid  a  loUg  journey.  Oeh,  an'  can  it  be  that 
she's  gone,  the  foir-haired  colleen  I  When  I  was  lavin' 
home,  an'  had  kissed  them  all — 'twas  the  first  time  we  ever 
parted,  Kathleen  and  I,  since  our  marriage— the  blessed 
child  came  over  an'  hdd  up  her  month,  sayin',  *  Kiss  me 


agin,  fother ;'  an'  this  was  afUier  herself  an'  all  of  them  had 
kissed  me  afore.  But  och  I  och  I  Blessed  Mother,  Frank, 
Where's  my  Kathleen  and  the  rest  ? — and  why  are  they  out 
of  their  own  poor  place  ?" 

'<  Owen,  I  tonld  you  a  while  agone,  that  you  must  be  a 
man.  I  gave  you  the  worst  news  first,  and  what's  to  come 
doesn't  signify  much.  It  was  too  dear;  for  if  any  man 
could  live  upon  it,  you  could — you  have  neither  house  nor 
home,  Owen,  nor  land.  An  ordher  came  from  the  Agint — 
your  last  cow  was  taken,  so  was  all  yon  hadin  the  world- 
hem — barrin*  a  thrifle.  No,  bad  manners  to  it — no>  you're 
not  widout  a  home,  any  way — the  fomily*8  in  my  bam, 
brave  and  comfortable,  compared  to  what  your  own  house 
was,  that  let  in  the  wather  through  the  roof  like  a  sieve ; 
and  while  the  same  barn's  to  the  fore^  never  say  you  want  » 
home." 

*^  God  bless  you,  Frank,  for  that  goodness  to  them  and 
me.  If  you're  not  rewarded  for  it  here,  you  will  in  a  betther 
place.  Och,  I  long  to  see  Kathleen  and  the  childherl  But 
Fm  fiiirly  broken  down,  Frank,  and  hardly  able  to  mark  the 
ground;  and,  indeed,  no  wondher,  if  you  knew  but  all,  still 
let  God's  will  be  done !  Poor  Kathleen,  I  must  bear  up 
afore  her,  or  she'U  break  her  heart,  for  I  know  how  she 
loved  the  gbolden-halred  darlin'  that's  gone  from  us.  Och, 
and  how  did  she  go,  Frank,  for  I  left  her  bettiier  ?** 

**  Why,  the  poor  girsha  took  a  rel^we,  and  wa8n*t  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  against  the  last  attack ;  but  its  one  com- 
fort to  yon  to  know  that  she's  happy.** 

Owen  stood  for  a  moment,  and  looking  scdeamly  in  his 
neighbour's  fiMse,  exclaimed,  in  a  deep  and  exhausted  voice, 
— «  Frank  I" 

<n¥bat  are  you  going  to  say,  Owen  ?" 

«  The  heart  widin  me's  broke— broke  I" 

The  large  tears  rolled  down  his  vreather-beaten  cheeks, 
and  he  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  house  of  his  friend. 
There  was,  however,  a  feeling  of  sorrow  in  his  words'and 
manner  which  Prank  could  not  withstand.  He  grasped 
Owen's  hand,  and,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice,  simply  Mid 
— «  Keep  your  spiriu  up— keep  them  up." 

When  they  came  to  the  bam  in  which  his  helpless  fhmily 
had  taken  up  their  temporary  residence,  Owen  stood  for  a 
moment  to  collect  himself;  but  he  was  nervous,  and  trembled 
with  repixMsed  emotion.  They  then  entered ;  and  Kathleen, 
on  seeing  her  bdoved  and  affectionate  husband,  threw  heiw 
self  on  his  bosom,  and  for  some  time  felt  neither  joy  nor  sor- 
row— she  had  swooned.  The  poor  man  embraced  her  with 
a  tenderness  at  once  mournful  and  deep.  The  children,  oa 
seeing  their  father  safely  returned,  forgot  their  recent  giie^ 
and  clung  about  him  with  gladness  and  delight  In  the 
mean  time  Kathleen  recovered,  and  Owen  for  many  minutes 
could  not  diedi  the  loud  and  clamorous  grie£— now  revived 
by  the  presence  of  her  husband — ^with  which  the  heart-broken 
and  emaciated  mother  deplored  her  departed  child;  and  Owen 
himself  on  once  more  looking  among  the  little  ones — on  see- 
ing her  little  frock  hanging  up,  and  her  stool  vacant  by  the  fire 

on  missing  her  voice,  and  her  blue  laughing  eyes,  and  n- 

mcmbering  the  affectionate  manner  in  which,  as  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  death,  she  held  up  her  little  mouth,  andoffiered 
the  last  kiss — ^he  slowly  pulled  the  toys  and  cakes  he  had 
puKhased  for  her  out  of  his  pocket,  surveyed  them  for  a 
moment,  and  then  putting  his  hands  on  his  face^  bent  his 
head  upon  his  bosom,  and  wq»t  with  the  vehement  oat- 
pouring  of  a  father's  sorrow. 

The  reader  perceives  that  he  was  a  meek  man;  that 
his  pa8si<ms  were  not  dark  nor  violent ;  he  bore  no  revenge 
to  those  who  neglected  or  injured  him,  and  in  this  he  differ- 
ed from  too  many  of  his  countrymen.  No;  his  spirit  was 
broken  down  with  sorrow,  and  had  not  room  for  the  fiercer 
and  more  destructive  passions.  His  case  excited  general 
pity.  Whatever  his  neighbours  could  do  to  sooth  him,  and 
alleviate  his  afflictioo,  was  done.  HU  fhrm  was  not  taken ; 
for  ftsarful  threats  were  held  out  against  those  who  might 
venture  to  occupy  it.  In  these  threats  he  had  nothing  to 
do ;  on  the  contrary,  he  strongly  deprecated  them.  Their 
existence^  however,  was  deemed,  by  the  agent  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  his  callous  and  malignant  severity  towards 
Owen. — C  To  bf  concluded  next  week, J 
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Mat  we  be  permilted  to  make  s  little  demMid  on  our 
readers*  fancy,  and  suppose  it  possible,  that  a  worthy  old 
gentleman  of  this  said  year — 1742 — had  fallen  comfortably 
asleep  ^  la  DodaweU,  and  never  awoke  till  Monday  morn- 
lag  last  in  Piccadilly?  "What  coach,  your  honour T 
says  a  rufl&an-lookinf  fellow,  much  like  what  he  might 
hare  been  had  he  liyed  a  hundred  years  back.  « I  wish  to 
go  home  to  Exeter,**  replies  the  old  gentleman,  mildly. 
^  Just  in  time,  your  honour,  here  she  comes — them  there 
grey  honei-.where*B  your  luggage  ?**  **  Don't  be  in  a 
huny,"  obsenres  the  stranger ;  «  that*s  a  gentleman*s  car- 
riage.** "  It  ain't  1  I  tell  you,**  says  the  cad,  « it*8  the 
Comet,  and  you  must  be  aa  quick  aa  lightning.  NoUm 
volensy  the  remonstrating  old  gentleman  is  shoved  into  the 
Comet,  by  a  cad  at  each  elbow,  having  been  three  times  aa- 
■ured  hie  luggage  is  in  the  hind  boot,  and  tMrice  three  times 
denied  having  ocular  demonstration  of  the  foct 

However,  he  is  now  seated — and,  «  What  gerUUmtm  is 
going  to  drive  us  ?**  is  his  first  question  to  his  feUow-pas- 
aengers.  «  He  is  no  gentleman,  sir,**  says  a  person  who 
aits  opposite  to  him,  and  who  happens  to  be  a  proprietor  of 
tbt  coach.  <«HehasbeenontheComet  ever  since  she  start- 
ed, and  is  a  very  steady  young  man.**  "  Pardon  my  ignoiv 
•aoe,**  replies  the  regenerated ;  "  from  the  cleanliness  of 
Ilia  penon,  the  neatness  of  his  apparel,  and  the  language  he 
made  use  of,  I  mistook  him  for  some  enthusiastic  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  wishing  to  become  a  charioteer  after  the  manna  of 
the  Ulttftrioua  Ancients.**  ^  Yon  must  have  been  long  in 
foreign  parts,  sir,*'  observes  the  proprietor.  In  five  minutes 
or  less,  after  this  parley  commenced,  the  wheels  wen^  round, 
and  in  another  five  the  coach  arrived  at  Hyde  Park  gate  ; 
but  long  before  it  got  there,  the  worthy  gentleman  of  1743 
(set  down  by  his  fellow-travellers  for  either  a  little  cracked, 
«r  an  emigrant  fhmi  the  Backwoods  of  America)  exclaimed, 
«  What !  off  the  stones  already  ?"  «  You  have  never  been 
•n  the  stonee,"  observes  his  neighbour  on  his  right ;  <<  no 
stones  in  London,  now,  sir,**  "  But  we  are  going  at  a  great 
rate,"  exclaims  again  the  stranger.  «  Oh  no,  sir,**  says 
the  proprietor  *^  we  never  gofaei  over  thi$  tUige*  We  have 
time  allowed  in  ooosequence  of  being  subject  to  intemip- 
tloiii^  and  we  make  it  up  over  the  lower  ground."  Fiv^- 
«Bd-tkirty  minutei,  however,  bring  them  to  the  noted  town 
ef  Bmtford.  *<  Hah  1**  says  the  old  man,  beooming  young 
agaiu— ^  what,  no  improvement  in  this  filthy  place  ?  Is 
•Ul  Brentford  atill  here  ?  a  natkmal  disgrace  I** 

In  five  minutes  under  the  hour  the  Comet  arrives  at 
HouimIow,  to  the  great  delight  of  our  friend,  who  by.  this 
tiaae  waxed  hungry,  not  having  broken  kis  fast  before 
atartii^.  <<  Just  fifty-five  minutea  and  thirty-seven  seconds,** 
Niys  he,  ^firom  the  time  we  left  London  ! — ^wonderliii 
travelling,  gentlemen,  to  be  sure,  but  much  too  fast  to  be 
Mie.  Hewenrer,  thank  heaven,  we  are  arrived  at  a  good- 
looking  houae  i  and  now,  vsmier  !  I  hope  you  have  got 
brffckf  **  Before  the  last  syllable,  however,  of  the  word 
could  be  pronounced,  the  worthy  old  gent]eman*s  head 
struck  the  back  of  the  coach  by  a  jerk,  which  he  could  not 
account  for,  (the  fact  was,  three  of  the  four  fresh  horses 
were  bolters,)  and  the  waiter,  the  inn,  and  indeed  Houna. 
low  itself  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Never 
did  such  a  succession  of  doors,  windows,  and  window-shut- 
ters pass  so  quickly  in  his  review  before — and  he  hoped  they 
might  never  do  so.  again.  Recovering,  however,  a  little 
from  kis  surprise-*-<<  My  dear  sir,**  said  he^  «  you  told  me 
we  were  to  change  horses  at  Hounalow  F**  Surely,  they 
aff«  not  so  inhuman  as  to  drive  these  poor  animals  another 
stage  at  this  unmercifnl  rate  !**  "Change  horpes,  sir  1  says 
the  peoprietor ;  ^  why  we  changed  them  whilst  you  were 
f«ttlng  on  yourspectacle%  and  looking  at  your  watfh.  Only 
one  minute  allowed  for  it  at  Hounalow,  and  it  ia  often  done 
in  fifty  seconds  by  those  nimble-fingered  honeJieepera." 
<•  You  astonish  me--but  really  I  do  not  like  to  go  so  fost." 
^  Oh,  sir,  we  always  tjpring  them  over  these  six  miles.  It 
ii  what  we  call  the  hospital  ^euntW^  This  alarming 
is  presently  interpreted ;   it  Intimates  that  horses 
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wkoas  ^  badn  aee  fsCtlng  down  tnitead  ^  up  !■  Mmt 
work"— -aome  <<  that  won*t  hold  an  oonee  d^wn  Ml,  m 
draw  an  ounce  up**— others  "  that  kick  over  the  pole  «m 
day,  and  over  the  bars  the  next,**  im  short  all  the  reprobettcs. 
styled  in  the  road  slang  bekickersy  are  sent  fo  wmk  thfls 
six  milee— beeauae  here  they  have  nothing  to  ^  Irat  to  fM- 
lop^— not  a  pebble  aa  big  as  a  nutmeg  on  the  niad,  mod  m 
even,  that  it  would  not  disturb  the  equiHbriiim  of  n  spirit. 
leveL 

The  coaeh, ,  however,  goes  foster  and  foster  o<ver  tke  kee- 
fital  groemdy  as  the  <'  b<^icker8*'  foel  thefr  legs,  mad  the 
collars  get  warm  to  their  shoulders ;  and  having-  ten  oat. 
sides,  the  luggage  of  the  veMi  ten,  and  a  ftw  extra  p>c%agfi 
beeides  on  the  roof,  she  rolls  va^ier  more  than  is  pleaaaa*, 
althoo^  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pretty  well  kept  down  \fj 
four  not  slender  ineides,  two  well  Jadcn  hooie,  and  three 
huge  trunks  In  the  tUde,  The  gentlanan  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, however,  becomes  alarmed ;— Is  sure  the  horae*  are 
running  away  with  the  coach — declares  he  percdvca  by  the 
shadow,  that  there  is  nobody  on  the  box,  and  ean  aec  the 
reins  dangling  about  the  hones*  beds.  He  attempts  te 
lo(A  out  of  the  window,  but  his  fMlow-traveUer  dlaaBadie 
him  fhHu  doing  so :— <<  You  may  get  a  shot  hi  jma  eye 
ftom  the  wheel.  Keep  your  head  in  the  concl^  Iti  all 
right,  depend  on't  We  always  spring  *em  onr  this  stage.** 
Persuasion  is  useless  |  for  the  hones  increase  their  ^peed, 
and  the  worthy  old  gentleman  looks  out.  But  what  ioee 
he  seep  Death 'and  destruction  before  his  eyee  ? — ^No :  to 
his  snrprise  he  finds  the  coadimaB  firm  at  hil  poet,  md  hi 
the  act  of  talcing  a  phich  of  snoflT  fhnn  the  geotlcmaa  who 
sits  beside  him  on  the  bench^  his  horses  going  at  the  rats 
of  three  miles  in  the  mhinte  at  the  time.  •'But  suppose 
any  thing  should  break,  or  a  linch-pin  should  givu  way 
and  let  a  wheel  looee  ?*'  is  the  next  appeal  ta  the  ooenma- 
nicative  but  not  very  eoneoling  proprietor.  ^  NotMng^  eon 
break,  sir,"  is  the  reply :  «<  all  of  the  very  beet  stuff;  axle- 
treee  of  the  best  K.  Q.  ivsn,  Aggotted  edgeways,  well 
bedded  in  the  timben ;  and  as  for  linch-ptns,  we  havo  not 
one  about  the  ooaclw  We  use  the  best  patent  boxee  that 
are  manufoctured.  In  short,  shr,  you  are  at  safo  la  it  as  if 
you  were  In  your  bed.**  <*  Bless  me,"  exclaima  tiie  old 
man,  <«  what  improvements  I  And  the  roads ! !  !**  *<  They 
are  at  perfection,**  says  the  proprietor  \  <*  no  horser  walks  a 
yard  in  tlds  coach  between  London  and  Exeter— all  trot- 
ting graand  now."  <•  A  little  §aiUppmff  ground,  I  fear," 
whispen  the  senior  to  hhnoelf !  «<  But  who  hasdfectcdall 
this  improvement  in  your  paving  ?"  ^  An  American  of 
the  name  of  M<Adam,"  was  the  repl^ — ^*^but  eoachmen  call 
him  the  CokMsas  of  Roads.  Gneit  things  have  likewtse 
been  done  in  cutting  through  hiUs  and  shering  tiio  tavm 
of  roads ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  now-a-days  to  sse 
four  horses  trotting  away  merrily  down  hill  en  that  very 
ground  where  they  fiormeriy  were  seen  walking  up  hilL" 

«  And  pray,  my  good  sii^  what  sort  of  horses  may  you 
have  over  the  next  stage?"  <<  Oh,  sir,  no  more  boktdcers. 
It  is  hiUy  and  severe  ground,  ^d  requires  cattle  strong  and 
staid.  You'll  see  four  aa  fine  horses  put  to  the  coach  at 
Stainee  as  you  ever  saw  in  a  nobleman^  carriage  in  your 
life."  «Then  we  shall  have  no  more  galloping — no  mors 
springing  them  as  you  term  it  F"  **  Not  quite  so  fast  over  the 
next  ground,**  repHed  the  proprietor;  ^  but  he  will  make 
good  play  over  some  part  of  it;  for  example^  when  he  gels 
three  parte  down  a  hill  he  lets  them  loose,  and  chests  them 
out  of  half  tlM  one  they  have  to  ascend  fhmi  the  bottom  of 
it  In  short,  they  are  half  way  up  it  before  a  horw 
tondMS  his  collar;  and  we  mutt  take  every advant^  with 
audi  a  Ihat  coach  as  this,  and  one  that  loada  ao  well,  or  wo 
should  norer  keep  our  timob  We  are  now  to  a  minute ;  fat 
foet,  the  oooutry  people  no  longer  look  at  tlie  etas  when 
they  want  to  set  their  clocks;  they  look  only  to  the  Comet, 
But  depend  upon  it,  you  are  quite  safte;  we  have  nothing  but 
first-rate  artiste  on  this  coadi.'*  «<  Artists !  ardsts  !"  ( 
hies  the  old  gentleman,  ^  we  had  no  such  term  aa  that." 

<<  I  should  like  to  see  this  oKrHet  change  horsea  at  the 
next  stagey"  resumes  our  andent,  <<  for  at  the  last  it  had  iha 
appearance  of  flsagie—<Presto»Jaelt, and  begone t'"  «By 
aU  meant ;  you  wiU  be  nnteh  gratified.    It  it  doBt  with  a 
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liUdmeai  and  tarn  almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  has 
vxHy  sead  or  heard  of  it ;  but  U8«  becomes  second  nature 
»^t}i  us.  Even  in  mp  younger  days  it  was  always  half-an  • 
bour'a  MTork — sometimes  more." 

nriie  coach  arrives  at  Staines,  and  the  ancient  gentleman 
puts  Ilia  intentions  into  effecty-'—though  he  was  near  being 
ng^ain  too  late ;  for  by  the  time  he  couid  extract  his  hat  from 
tke  netting  that  suspended  it  over  his  head,  the  leaders  had 
been  taken  from  their  bars,  and  were  walkiag  up  the  yard* 
towards  their  stables.    On  perceiving  a  fine,  thorough. bred 
liOTse  led  towards  the  coach  with  a  twitch  fastened  tightly  to 
bi«  nooe,  he  exclaims,  ''  Holloa^  Mr«  Horsekeeper!    You 
are  ooing  to  put  an  unruly  horse  in  the  coach.**     *<  What  I 
this  here  ou$^  growls  the  man;  *'  the  quietest  A/minui/ alive, 
sir  !'*''  as  he  shoves  him  to  the  near  s^e  of  the  pole.   At  this 
moxment^  however,  the  coachman  is  heard  to  say,  in  some- 
'wrhat  of  an  under  tone,  "  Mind  what  you  are  about.  Bob; 
don*t    let  him  touch  the  roUer4M>lt.**     In  thirty  seconds 
more,  they  are  off— <<  the  staid  and  steady  team,**  so  styled 
by  tlie  proprietor  in  the  coach.     <<  Let  *em  go,  and  take  care 
of  yourselves,**  says  the  artist,  so  soon  as  he  was  firmly  seated 
upon  his  box.  With  this,  the  near  leader  rears  right  on  end, 
and  if  the  tein  had  not  been  yielded  to  him  at  the  instant,  he 
^rould  have  fallen  baok wards  on  the  head  of  the  pole.    The 
momeni  the  twitch  was  taken  from  the  nose  of  the  thor- 
on^h-bred  neaiwwheeler,  he  drew  himself  baek  to  the  «ctent 
of  his  pole-chain — his  ft>re-Iegs  stretched  out  before  him — 
and  then,  like  a  Hon  toessned  Awm  his  toil,  made  a  snatch 
at  the  coach  that  would  have  broken  two  pair  of  traces  of 
1 743.     A  steady  and  good- whipped  horse^  however,  his  part- 
ner, started  the  coach  himself,  with  a  gentle  touch  of  the 
tbong,  and  away  they  went  off  together.  But  the  thorough- 
bred  one  was  very  ikr  from  being  comfortable ;  It  was  in 
Tain  that  the  coachman  tried  to  sooth  him  with  his  voice, 
or  stroked  him  with  the  crop  of  his  tool,  L  e.  tsMp.     He 
drew  three  parts  of  the  coach,  and  cantered  for  the  first 
niile,  and  when  he  did  settle  down  to  his  trot,  his  snorting 
could  be  heard  by  the  passengers,  being  as  much  as  te  say, 
<<  J^  was  not  bom  to  be  a  slaves**    In  fact,  as  the  proprietor 
now  observed,  <<  be  had  been  a  foir  plate  hone  in  his  time, 
but  his  temper  was  always  queer.** 

After  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  Conservative  of  the 
18th  century  ftAt  cosdbrtaUe.  The  pace  was  oonshlerably 
slower  than  it  had  been  over  the  last  stage,  but  be  was  un- 
conseioiis  ef  the  reason  for  its  being  diminished.  It  was  to 
accommodate  the  queer  temper  of  the  race-horse,  whoy  if  he 
had  not  besa  humoured  at  starting,  would  never  have  set- 
tied  down  to  his  trot,  but  have  rufled  all  the  rest  of  the 
team.  He  was  also  surprised,  if  not  pleased,  at  the  quick 
rate  at  which  they  were  asosnding  hills  which,- in  his  time, 
he  should  have  besa  asked  by  the  coachsmn  te  have  walked 
up — ^but  his  pleasnro  was  short4ived ;  the  third  hill  they 
descended,  produced  a  retum  of  his  agony.  This  was  what 
is  termed  on  the  road  «  iongfoU  ofgrmmdj  and  the  coach 
rather  pressed  upon  the  horses.  The  temper  of  the  race- 
horse became  exhausted ;  breaking  into  a  canter,  he  was  of 
little  use  as  a  wheeler,  and  there  was  then  nothing  for  ft 
but  a  gallop.  The  leaders  only  wanted  the  signal ;  and 
the  point  of  the  thong  being  thrown  lightly  over  their  back% 
they  were  off  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  t  bat  the  rocking 
of  the  coach  was  awful,  and  more  particularly  so  to  tlie 
passengers  on  the  roo£  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  in  dan- 
ger;.  the  masterwhand  of  the  artist  kept  her  in  adtrectHne; 
and.  meeting  the  opposing  ground,  she  Heathedy  and  all  vros 
right.  The  newly-awakened  gestleasan,  however,  begins 
to  gnimble  again.  «  Pray,  my  good  sir,**  says  he  anxious, 
ly — f<do  use  yeiur  autfaerity  over  your  cesohBia»,aBd  intitt 
upon  his  putting  the  dragM^hain  on  the  wheel,  whea  descend- 
ing U^e  next  hilL'*  <'  I  have  bo  sueh  antherity,*'  replies 
the  proprietor.  /'It  is  true,  we  are  now  drawn  by  mj 
horses,  but  I  cannot  interfore  with  the  driving  of  them.** 
**  But  is  he  not  your  servant  ?**  <<  He  is  sir,  but  I  con- 
tract to  work  the  coach  so  many  miles  in  so  many  hours, 
and  he  engages  to  drive  it,  aad  each  is  subject  to  a  fine  if 
the  ^e  be  not  kept  <m  iSb%  road.  -On  so  fost  a  coach  as 
Chis^  every  advantaise  mnst  be  taken,  and  if  we  were  to  drag 
doWasucL  hiUfl  as  thes^  w«  should  never  reach  Knter  la* 
day.* 


lend,  however,  will  have  no  more  of  it.     He  quits 
I  at  Bagshot,  congratulating  himself  on  the  safety 


Our  Mend 
the  coach  i 
of  his  limbs. 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  Is  now  shown  into  a  room, 
and,  after  warming  his  hands  at  the  fire,  rings  the  bell  for 
the  waiter.  A  well-dresaed  person  appears,  whom  he  of 
course  takes  for  the  landlord.  <'  Prayy  sir,**  says  he^  **  have 
you  any  slow  coach  down  this  road  to-day  ?**  <'  Why,  yes, 
sir,**  replies  John ;  <<  we  shall  have  the  Regulator  down  in 
an  hour.**  «  Just  right,**  said  our  friend,  <*  it  will  enable 
me  to  break  my  fast,  which  I  have  not  done  to-day.** 
« Oh,  sir,**  observes  John,  <<  these  here  fast  dragM  be  the 
ruin  of  us.  *Tis  all  hurry  scurry,  and  no  gentleman  has 
time  to  have  nothing  on  the  road.  Wliat  will  you  take^ 
sir  ?    Mutton-chops,  veal-cutlets,  beaf-steaks  ?** 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Regulator  appears  at  the  door. 
It  is  a  strong,  well-built  drag^  painted  what  is  called  choco- 
late colour ;  bedaubed  all  over  with  gilt  letters — a  bulPs 
head  on  the  doors,  a  Saracen*s  head  on  the  hind  boot — and 
drawn  by  fdnr  strapping  horses ;  but  it  wants  the  neatness 
of  the  other.  The  passengers  may  be,  by  a  shade  or  twO| 
of  a  lower  order  than  those  who  had  gone  fonvard  with 
the  Comet ;  nor  perhaps  is  the  coachman  quite  so  refined 
as  the  one  we  have  just  taken  leave  oL  He  has  not  the 
neat  white  hat,  the  clean  doeskin  gloves,  the  well-cut 
trousers,  and  dapper  frock,  but  still  his  appeai'ance  is  re« 
specfcable,  and  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  many,  more  in  char- 
acter  with  his  calling.  Neither  has  he  the  agility  of  the 
artist  on  the  Comet,  for  he  is  nearly  double  his  size ;  but 
he  is  a  strong,  powerful  man,  and  might  be  called  a  pattern 
card  of  the  heavy  coachman  of  the  present  day—in  other 
words,  a  man  who  drives  a  coach  which  carries  sixteen 
passengers  instead  of  fourteen,  and  is  rated  at  eight  miles 
in  the  hour  instead  of  ten.  <<  What  room  in  the  Regula- 
tor ?**  says  our  friend  to  the  waiter,  as  he  comes  to  announce 
its  arrival.  <<  Full  inside,  rir,  and  in  front,  but  you*ll  hav« 
tht  iackgammon  board  aU  to  yourself,  and  your  luggage  ia 
in  the  hind  .boot.**  <<  Backgammon  board  1  Pray  what*s 
that  ?  Do  you  not  mean  ihe  batktt  $"*  <<  Oh  no,  sir,*'  says 
John,  smiling — **  no  such  a  thing  on  the  road  now.  It  is 
the  hind-dickey,  as  some  call  it ;  where  you*ll  be  as  com- 
fortable as  possible^  and  can  sit  with  your  baek  or  your 
face  to  the  coach,  or  60/A,  if  you  like.**  <<  Ah,  ah,**  con- 
tinues the  old  gentleman ;  <<  something  new  again,  I  pre* 
sume.**  However,  the  mystery  is  cleared  up ;  the  ladder  is 
reared  to  the  hind  wheel,  and  the  gentleman  safely  seated 
on  the  bai^gammon  board. 

Before  ascending  to  his  place,  our  friend  has  cast  his  eyt 
en  the  team  that  is  about  to  convey  him  to  Hertford  bridge, 
the  next  stage  on  the  great  western  road,  and  he  perceives 
it  to  be  of  a  diflbrent  stamp  from  that  which  he  had  seen 
taken  ttma  tlie  coach  at  Bagshot.  It  consisted  of  four 
moderate-siMd  horses,  full  of  power,  and  still  fuller  of  con- 
dition,  but  with  a  fhir  sprinkling  of  blood — in  short,  the 
eye  of  a  judge  would  have  discovered  something  about  them 
not  very  unlike  galloping.  ^  All  right  T  cried  the  guards 
taking  his  key-bugle  in  his  hand ;  and  they  proceeded  up 
the  village,  at  a  steady  pace,  to  the  tune  of  «  ScoU  wha 
hae  with  Wallace  bled,**  and  continued  at  that  pace  for  the 
first  five  miles.  ^^  I  am  landedy^  thinks  our  friend  to  himself! 
Unluckily,  however,  for  the  humane  and  cautious  eld  gen« 
tlemen,  even  the  Resistor  was  now  to  show  tricks.  Al- 
though what  now  is  called  a  slow  coad),  she  is  timed  at 
eight  miles  in  the  hour  througn  a  great  extent  of  country, 
and  must  of  coune  make  play  where  she  can,  being  strongly 
opposed  by  hills  lower  down  the  country,  trifiing  as  these 
hills  are,  no  doubt,  to  vrhat  they  once  were.  The  Regu^ 
later,  moreover,  loads  well,  not  only  with  p|Msengers  but 
with  luggage ;  and  the  last  five  miles  of  this  stage,  called 
the  Hertford-bridge  flat,  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  five  miles  for  a  coach  to  be  fbnnd  at  this  time  in  Eng. 
land.  The  ground  is  firm,  but  elastic ;  the  surface  undu- 
lating, and  therefbre  favourable  to  draught ;  always  dry, 
not  a  shrub  being  near  it ;  nor  is  then  a  stone  upon  it 
much  larger  than  a  marble.  These  advanti^ges,  then^  are 
sot  lost  te  the  Regulator,  or  made  use  of  without  sore  dis- 
somposwe  te  the  solit»rj  tesant  of  bar  ^barkgammon 
bcMd. 
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Any  one  that  ha«  looked  into  books  will  .very  readily 
ftcoonnt  for  the  lataiil  motion,  or  rocking,  at  it  ia  termed, 
of  a  coach,  being  greatest  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
horses — (as  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite  is  in  motion  whilst  the 
body  remains  at  rest)— and  more  especially  when  laden 
M  this  coach  was — the  greater  part  of  the  weight  being 
forward.  The  situation  of  our  friend  then  was  once  more 
deplorableb  The  Regulator  takes  but  twenty-three  min- 
utes for  those  celebrated  fire  miles,  whieh  cannot  be  done 
without  <<  springing  the  cattle**  now  and  then ;  and  it  was 
in  one  of  the  very  best  of  their  gallops  of  that  day,  that 
they  were  met  by  the  coachman  of  the  Comet,  who  was 
returning  with  his  up  coach.  When  coming  out  of  rival 
yards,  coadmien  never  ftil  to  cast  an  eye  to  the  loading  of 
their  opponents  on  the  road,  and  now  that  of  the  natty 
Artist  of  the  Comet  experienced  a  high  treat.  He  had  a 
full  view  of  his  quondam  passenger,  and  thus  described  his 
situation.  He  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  horses  his 
arms  extended  to  each  extremity  of  the  guard-irons — ^his 
teeth  set  grim  as  death — his  eyes  cast  down  \owards  the 
ground,  thinking  the  less  he  saw  of  his  danger  the  better. 
There  was  what  is  called  a  top  heavy-load — perhaps  a  ton  of 
luggage  on  the  roo^  and,  it  may  be,  not  quite  in  obedience 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  standard.  There  were  also  two 
horses  at  wheel  whose  strides  were  of  rather  unequal  length, 
and  this  operated  powerfully  on  the  coach.  In  short,  the 
lurches  of  the  Regulator  were  awfiil  at  the  moment  of  the 
Comet  passing  her.  -  A  tyro  in  mechanics  would  have  ex- 
claimed, <<  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  lost,  the  centrifu- 
gal force  will  have  the  better  of  it — over  she  must  go  ! 

The  centre  of  gravity  having  been  preserved,  the  coach 
arrives  safie  at  Hertford  bridgel-but  the  old  gentleman  has 
again  had  enough  of  it.  <<  I  will  walk  into  Devonshire,** 
said  he,  as  he  descended  from  his  perilous  exaltation. 
What  did  that  rascally  waiter  mean  by  telling  me  it  was  a' 
■low  coach  ?  and,  moreover,  look  at  the  luggage  on  the 
roof  !'•  «  Only  regulation  height,  sir, •'says  the  coachman, 
*<we  am't  allowed  to  liave  it  an  inch  higher : — «)rry  we  can*t 
please  you,  sir,  but  we  will  try  and  make  room  for  you  in 
front'*  «  Fronti  nulla  fides,*"*  mutters  the  worthy  to  him- 
self as  he  walks  tremblingly  into  the  house — adding  « I 
shall  not  give  this  fellow  a  shilling,  he  is  dangerous.*^ 

The  Regulator  being  off,  the  waiter  is  again  applied  ta 
^^  What  do  you  charge  per  mile  posting  ?**  <<One  and  six- 
pence, sir.**  Bless  me!  just  double!  Let  me  w*e, — two 
hundred  miles,  at  two  shillings  per  mile,  postboys,  turn- 
pikes, &C.  L.20.  This  will  never  do.  Have  you  no  coach 
that  does  not  carry  luggage  on  the  top  ?**  *<  Oh  yes,  sir,** 
replies  the  waiter,  <*  we  shall  have  one  to-night,  that  is  not 
allowed  to  carry  a  band-box  on  the  roof."  "  That's  the 
coach  for  me ;  pray  what  do  you  call  it  ?**  "  The  Quick, 
silver  mail,  sir;  one  of  the  best  out  of  I^^mdon — Jack  White 
and  Tom  Brown,  pick*d  coachmen,  over  this  ground— Jack 
White  down  to-night."  «  Guarded  and  Dghted  P"  «  Both, 
air;  blunderbusss  and  pistols  in  the  sword-case;  a  lamp 
each  side  the  coach,  and  one  under  the  footboard — see  to 
pick  up  a  pin  the  darkest  night  of  the  year.**  "Very  fast  ?" 
*«  Oh  no,  sir,  jost  keeps  time,  and  that's  aU."  «  That's  the 
coach  for  me,  then,"  repeats  our  hero ;  <<  and  I  am  sure  f 
shall  feel  ift  my  ease  in  it  I  suppose  it  is  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Old  Mercury.** 

Unfbrtunately,  the  Devonport  (commonly  called  the 
Quicksilver  mail)  is  half  a  mile  in  the  hour  faster  then 
most  in  England,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
road.  I^t  us,  then,  picture  to  ourselves  our  anti-reformer 
snugly  seated  in  this  mail,  on  a  pitch-dark  night  in  No- 
vember. It  is  true  she  has  no  luggage  on  the  roof,  nor 
much  to  incommode  her  elsewhere,  but  she  is  a  mile  in  the 
hour  faster  than  the  Comet,  at  least  three  miles  quick'er 
than  the  Regulator ;  and  she  performs  more  than  half  her 
Journey  by  lamplight  It  is  needless  to  say,  then,  our  se- 
nior soon  finds  out  his  mistake,  but  there  is  no  remedy  at 
hand,  fbr  it  is  the  dead  of  night,  and  all  the  inns  are  shut 
up.  He  must  proceed,  or  b^  left  behind  in  a  stable.  The 
climax  of  his  misfortunes  then  approaches.  Nature  being 
exhausted,  sleep  comes  to  his  aid,  and  he  awakes  on  a  stage 
which  is  called  the  fiMtest  on  the  journey, — it  is  foiwc  miles 
of  ground,  and  twelye  minutes  is  the  time !    The  9W  gfn^ 


tleman  starts  from  his  seat,  having  dreamed  the 
running  away  with  the  coach,  and  so,  no  donbt»  fhey 
be.  He  is,  however,  determined  to  convince  himadf  of  ^ 
fact,  though  the  passengers  assure  him,  <<  all's  riglit"  »  Dat 
put  your  head  out  of  the  window,**  says  one  of  them,  '^tm 
will  lose  your  hat  to  a  certainty ;"  but  advice  is  seUHi 
listened  to  by  a  terrified  man,  and  next  moment  a  stentvria 
voice  Is  heard,  crying,  "  stop  coachman,  stop — I  have  lot 
my  hat  and  wig  I**  The  coachman  hears  him  not — a&i  ii 
another  second  the  broad  wheels  of  a  down  waggon  hsn 
for  ever  demolished  the  lost  head-gear.  But  here  we  mac 
leave  our  adventurous  Gilpin  of  1742.  We  hsTe  tains  » 
great  liberty  with  him,  it  is  true,  but  we  are  not  witko« 
our  precedent.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  Liry,  contaisi 
the  history  of  <<  an  event  which  never  took  plauce."  Is 
the  full  charm  of  his  imagination,  the  historian  bnsfS 
Alexander  into  Italy,  where  he  never  was  in  Ms  lifr,  wad 
displays  him  in  his  brightest  colours.  We  £ither  oar  sia 
then,  upon  the  PataviiUan. 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 

BT  DB.  BOWRIKG. 

The  week  is  past,  the  Sabbath-dawn  comes  on. 
Rest— rest  in  peace— thy  daUy  toil  is  done ; 
And  standing,  as  thou  standest  on  the  brink 
Of  a  new  scene  of  beings  calmly  think 
Of  what  is  gone,  is  now,  and  soon  shall  be, 
As  one  that  trembles  on  Eternity. 
For,  sure  as  this  now  closing  week  is  past, 
So  sure  advancing  Time  will  close  my  last ; 
Sure  as  to-morrow,  shall  the  awful  light 
Of  the  vtemal  morning  hail  my  sight 

Spirit  of  good  I  on  this  week's  verge  I  stand. 
Tracing  the  guiding  influence  of  thy  hand ;       -tfr«=»- 
That  hand,  which  leads  me  gently,  kindly,  stilf^      ■' 
Up  life's  dark,  stony,  tiresome,  thorny  hUl ; 
Thou,  thou,  in  every  storm  has  sheltered  me 
Beneath  the  wing  of  thy  benignity  »— 
A  thousand  graves  my  footsteps  drcumventy. 
And  1  exist — thy  mercies*  monument! 
A  thousand  writhe  upon  the  bed  of  pain— - 
1  live — and  pleasure  flows  throngh  ev*ry  vein 
Want  o*er  a  thousand  wretches  waves  her 
1,  circled  by  ten  thousand  mercies,  stand. 
How  can  I  praise  thee.  Father  I  how  express 
My  debt  of  reverence  and  of  thankfulness  I 
A  debt  that  no  intelligence  can  count, 
While  every  moment  swells  the  vast  amount. 
For  the  week's  duties  thou  hast  given  me  etrengthy 
And  brought  me  to  its  peaceful  close  at  length ; 
And  here,  my  grateful  bosom  £un  would  raise, 
A  fresh  memorial  to  thy  glorious  praise. 

A  MAXIM  OVEBTURKBD. 

•         'TIS  held  that  nought's  so  light  as  atr. 
Yet  when  for  window  tma  they  levy. 
The  maxim  we  refute ;  and  swear 

That  air  thus  charg'd^omes  deuced  heavy, 
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1VOTB8  OF  TUB  MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 

Etery  montji  of  the  year  has  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  none  preserves  it  more  distinctively  than 
Fehruary.  The  weather  is  generally,  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  month,  hlustering  and  rainy,  fully 
verifying  the  adage,  that 

"  February  fills  the  dyke 
Either  with  black  or  white." 
In  the  application  of  these  weatlier-wise  old 
sawB,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  suit  the 
old  Calendar,  which  varies  about  a  fortnight  from 
the  New  Style.  This  premised,  they  will  be 
found  nearly  infallible.  By  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, (its  commencement  by  the  Old  Style,)  the 
westher  shews  many  symptoms  of  relenting  from 
the  rigid  severity  of  mid- winter.  The  days  have 
greatly  lengthened,  the  morning  sun  becomes 
powerful,  and  though  the  weather  is  gusty  and 
rough,  ofien  attended  with  sudden  thaws,  and  short, 
though  heavy  falls  of  snow,  the  temperature  is 
generally  mild.  There  often  also  occur  a  few  de- 
lidous  days  of  truly  vernal  mildness.  Another 
ancestral  saying  teaches  us  to  distrust  this  prema- 
ture mildness  ;  and  it  rarely  fails  to  hold  : — 

*^  Candlemas,  ^  ye  be  fair, 

The  half  o*  the  winter  *8  to  come  and  mair ; 

Candlemas,  gin  ye  he  foul, 

The  half  o*  the  winter  is  gone  at  Yule.** 

The  English  have  their  own  version  of  the  same 
saying : — 

« If  Candlemas  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  win  have  another  flight** 

But  whatever  be  the  actual  weather,  by  old  Can. 
dlemas  day,  it  is  visible,  by  a  hundred  delightful 
signs,  that  nature  is  once  more  alive  and  spring. 
ing.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  season  in  which  a 
rvr&l  walk  in  a  proper  direction  affords  more  of 
hopefnl  enjoyment.  To  the  inhabitants  of  citiefi,  a 
wi^  iB  a  flower  nursery-ground  is  now  peculiarly 
delightful,  and  one's  own  small  border  is  never  so 
Intsreatiiig  as  when  the  first  pale  snow.drop,  the 
de^-goldan  eroeus,  the  various-coloured  hepati- 
CftSy  and  ^e  bloom  of  the  mezereon  are  our  sole 
tnmnTm — ^few,  but  the  more  fondly  noted. 

About  thia  season  one  likes  to  escape  from  the 
nofiatODons,  deep  verdure  of  formal  shrubberies, 
flo  tl^lglitftil  in  winter^  to  the  sheltered  bauUc9^ 


and  bum^9id€s,  where  the  catkins  of  the  saughs, 
and  the  flower.buda  of  the  alder  and  hazel  begin 
to  peer  forth  ;  and  where  the  blossoming  whin  re. 
gales  us  with  its  early  perfume,  and  displays  the 
first  wild  blossoms  of  the  year.  In  such  situa- 
tions, and  at  this  time  of  the  year,  young  people 
may  most  fitly  be  made  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  lovely  classes  of  plants 
— ^the  mosses,  now  in  their  prime,  and  often  made 
more  exquisitely  beautiful  by  the  delicate  icy 
efflorescence  which  veils  them*  Reckoning  by  the 
Old  Style,  as  we  would  always  be  understood  to 
do  in  noticing  the  natural  appearances  of  the 
year,  we  may  mention,  that  by  the  1st,  (that  is 
the  12th,)  the  note  of  the  woodlark  is  heard;— 
ravens  have  paired,  and  are  building ; — ^partridges 
begin  to  pair ; — ^the  thrush  and  the  chaffinch  sing  ; 
— bullfinches  re-appear  in  the  orchards; — sparrows 
begin  to  build,  and,  on  a  fine  day,  gnats,  and 
'*  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams," 
play ;  and  innumerable  insects  awaken  to  happy 
existence  under  the  budding  hedge-rows.  Geese 
now  beg^n  to  lay,  house-pigeons  have  young 
broods,  the  mole, 

<<  The  little  blackamoor  pioneer, 
Plodding  his  way  in  the  darkness  drear,** 

IS  as  busy  under  ground,  as  the  myriads  of  gay 
ephemeral  creatures  are  full  of  enjoyment  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

"It  is,**  says  Paley,  "a  happy  world  after  alL — ^The 
air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence. 
In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever 
side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon 
my  view.  «  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.**  Swarms 
of  new-born  flies  are  trying  theic  pinions  in  the  air.  Their 
sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  ac- 
tivity, their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  pur- 
pose, testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  tliey  feel  in 
their  lately-discovered  faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the  flo^vers 
in  Spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be 
looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  to  busy, 
and  so  pleased  i  yet  it  u  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life, 
with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half  domestl- 
cated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with 
that  of  others. 

<<  Other  species  are  running  about,  with  an  alacrity  In  their 
motions,  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure. 
Large  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  witit 
these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the 
waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  to 
happy,  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves 
Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  tLe  water> 
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tbdr  frolics  in  it,  (which  Jl  have  noticed  a  thoiuand  timet 
with  eq^l  attention  an4  amiu^ment,)  all  .conduce  to  abow 
their  ex/^esa  of  ^irits,  and  are  8in^)ly  the  effects  of  that 
excess." 

PROCESS  OP  VEGETATION  IN  TREES. 

Early  in  February,  the  influence  of  the  genial 
weather  is  perwved  In  the  (Mcent  of  tk&  smp  in 
trees.  This  blood  of  vegetable  life  now  begins  to 
stir  in  all  their  ramifications.  In  Aiken's  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  year  we  have  a  minute  account 
of  their  process,  from  which  the  following  is  in  sub. 
stance  taken : — 

*'  The  first  vital  operation  in  trees,  after  the  frost  is  moder. 
ated,  and  the  earth  sufficiently  thawed,  is  the  ascent  of  the 
eapy  which  is  taken  up  by  the  small  vessels  or  tubes  com- 
jposing  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  and  reaching  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  fibres  at  the  roo^ ;  the  water  thus  taken  in  by 
the  roots  is  there  mixied  with  a  quantity  of  sugary  matter, 
and  ibrined  into  sap,  whence  it  is  distributed  tn  great  abun. 
4ance  to  every  bud.  The  amazing  quantity  of  sweet  liquid 
pap  thus  prorided  by  nature  for  the  nourUfament  of  some 
trees,  i^  evident  from  a  general  custom  in  some  countries,  of 
tapping  the  birch  in  the  early  part  of  Spring ;  thus  obtain- 
ing from  each  tree  a  quart  or  more  of  liquor,  according  to 
)ts  8t2e,  which  is  fermented  into  a  kind  of  wine.  The  same 
inethod  is  also  practised  in  hot  countries,  to  procure  the  fa- 
yourite  liquor  of  the  inhabitants,  pdhn^wine ;  and  a  simi- 
iar  custom  is  observed  in  the  northern  parts  of  America 
with  regard  to  the  sugar-maple,  the  juice  of  which,  boiled 
down,  yields  a  rich  sugar,  each  tree  affording  about  three 
pounds.  This  gr^t  qtumtity  of  nourishment  causes  the  bud 
to  swell,  to  break  through  its  coviering,  and  to  spread  into 
blossoms,  or  lengthen  into  a  shoot  bearing  leaves.  This  is 
the  first  process,  and  properly  spealcing,  is  all  that  belongs 
to  the  springing  or  lengthening  of  trees;  and  in  many 
plants,  particularly  those  which  are  annual,  or  fell  every 
year,  there  is  no  other  process;  the  plant  sucks  in  juices 
from  the  earth,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  these 
juices,  increases  in  size :  it  spreads  out  its  blossoms,  perfects 
lis  fruit,  and,  when  tl|e  ground  is  incapable,  by  drought  or 
frost,  of  yielding  an^r  more  moisture,  or  when  the  vessel 
c^  the  plant  are  not  able  to  draw  it  up,  the  plant  perishes. 
But  in  trees,  though  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  first  pro- 
cess are  exactly  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  vegetables, 
yet  there  is  a  second  process,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  adds  to  their  bulk,  enables  them  to  endure  and  go  on  in- 
creasing through  many  years. 

'<  The  second  process  beghis  soon  after  the  first,  in  this 
^vay :  At  the  base  of  the  fiMt-stalk  of  each  leaf,  a  smiill  bud 
is  gradually  formed ;  but  the  small  vessels  of  the  leaf,  hav- 
ing exhausted  themselves  in  formintr  the  bud,  are  unable  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  maturity:  in  this  state  it  exactly  resem- 
bles a  seed,  containing  within  it  the  rudiments  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  without  vessels  to  nourish  and  enlarge  the  seed. 
Being  surrounded,  however,  by  sap,  like  a  seed  in  moist 
earth,  it  is  in  a  proper  situatioit  for  growing ;  the  influence 
of  the  sun  sets  in  motion  the  juices  of  the  bud  and  of  the 
seed,  and  the  first  operation  in  both  of  them  is  to  send  down 
oots  to  a  certain  depth  into  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  moisture.  The  bud,  accordingly, 
shoots  down  its  roots  upon  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  till 
they  reach  the  part  covered  by  the  earth.  Winter  now  ar- 
riving, the  cold  and  want  of  moisture,  owing  to  the  clogged 
condiiion  of  the  vessels,  cause  the  .fruit  and  leaves  to  fell, 
so  that,  except  the  buds  with  roots,  the  remainder  of  the 
tree,  like  an  annual  plant,  is  entirely  dead :  the  leaves,  the 
flowers  and  ftnit  are  gone,  and  what  was  the  inner  bark  is 
no  longer  in  its  usual,  state,  while  the  roots  of  the  buds  form 
a  hew  inner  bark ;  and  thus  the  buds  with  their  roots  con- 
tain all  that  remains  alive  of  the  whole  tree.  It  is  owing 
to  this  annual  renewing  of  tlie  inner  bark,  that  the  tree  in- 
creases in  bulk  ;  and  a  new  coating  being  added  every  year, 
we  are  hence  ftimished  with  an  easy  and  exact  meUiod  of 
'fi'Mling  the  age  of  a  tree,  by  counting  the  number  of  circles 
of  which  the  trunk  is  composed.    A  tree,  therefore,  proper- 


ly jfeaking,  is  rather  a  bundle  of  a  multit«le  of  aimaal 
plants,  thMi  an  inclkidual  «rhi(^  lives  for  many  yeAr&  Hie 
sao  in  frees  always  rises  af  aoon  as  tfa^  frost  is  abated  ;  and 
if  l>y  any  means  the  sap  is  prevented  ftom  ascfttding  at  ifae 
proper  time,  the  tree  iafeUu>ly  periirti^** 

OLD  HOLYDAYS. 

February  ^ad  its  full  oompleveiii  of  holydaTs 
by  the  old  Calender ;  and  a  few  still  maintain  a 
lingering  shorn  observance.  Mechanics  have  their 
Candle  Feast,  schoolboys  Shrove-tide ;  for  though 
cock-fighting  is  nearly  exploded,  happily  neither 
pancakes  nor  fritters  are  obsolete.  The  ladies  of 
Edinburgh  still  do  unconscious  homage  to  the  car  - 
nival  customs,  by  always  holding  one  of  their  most 
splendid  assemblies  on  Faetem'e  Eve ;  and  lovera 
and  friends  have  St.  Valentine's  day, — the  flower 
of  February  days,  to  describe  which  aright  would 
occupy  our  entire  |>ages. 

CANDLEMAS  DAY. 

There  is  one  Scottish  custom  we  would  think 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
By  the  2d  of  February,  warning  must,  by  prescri- 
bed usage,  be  given  to  house  proprietors  by  ten. 
ants  intending  to  remove ;  and  till  the  25th  of 
May,  nearly  four  months,  or  a  thind  part  of  the 
whole  year,  our  '  dwelling'  is  liable  to  the  daUy  and 
hourly  incursions  of  the  curious,  and  the  regular 
house  hirers  as  well  as  those  wishing  to  inspect 
a  house  on  legitimate  motives.  This  is  an  intoler* 
able  nuisance,  which  should  be  put  under  proper 
regulation  in  the  new  police-bill  for  this  city,  and 
reformed  throughout  all  Scotland.  In  some  towns 
the  notice  to  quit  is  given  so  early  as  Martinmas, 
so  that  for  half  the  year  one's  privacy  is  apt  to  be 
continually  invaded  if  the  house  remain  so  long 
unlet. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MOflTH. 

The  most  important  new  work  within  our  po- 
pular range  of  literature  is  Stuart's  Three  Yeare 
in  America,  which  we  have  already  introduced  to 
our  readers.  It  is  a  book  to  he  anxiously  hor- 
rotoed,  and  bought  by  those  who  have  plenty  of 
money.  It  is  cheap  for  its  size,  but  might  be  di.- 
minished  in  volume  without  any  deterioration  of 
quality. 

BIOGBAPBIBS. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  produced  Lives  of 
Milton,  Cowpeji,  and  of  Robkbt  Haij«.  The  fir^ 
is  of  interest,  from  giving  a  fuller  acoeunt  of  Bfil- 
ton's  prose  works  than  is  found  in  the  common 
bipgraphies.  The  writer,  also,  so  far  as  his  lights 
serve,  discovers  a  just  appreciation  and  proibund 
reverence  for  Milton,  the  boldquestioner^  tha  fear- 
less reasonerj  the  undaunted  reformer,  the  nohleit 
literary  name  of  England;  y6t  woold  ke  fiiixi  press 
the  expansive  mind  of  JdiHon  into  ike  service  ^ 
a  sect.  The  author  is,  we  belteve,  a  Baptist 
preacher.  The  new  life  of  Cowper  is  written  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Taylor.  It  aspires  to  nothing  further  than 
being  a  eareliil  compilation.  It  is  a  handsone 
volume,  such  as  many  people  like  to  see  in  ^eir 
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|larl6iir  collection.  A  cheap  life  of  Cowper,  com- 
prehending his  correspondence^  still  remains  a  de^ 
9ideratum  in  boukniakin^,  and  would  require  both 
sound  judgment  and  relined  taste.* 

The  next  life,  Uiat  of  Robert  Hall  of  Leicester, 
lA  mixed  up  with  his  works,  which  are  published 
«iider  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Olinthus  Gre- 
Ifory.  Every  new  fact  relating  to  the  manner  of 
life  and  modes  of  thinking  of  a  man  of  great  and 
origihal  mind,  is  full  of  interest  to  all  men.  But 
the  materials  left  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  (the 
friend  of  Hall,)  whose  literary  representative  Dr. 
Gregory  is,  are  scanty  and  meagre,  and  add  not 
much  to  our  previous  stores  of  information.  Mr. 
Dove,  to  whom  we  owe  the  late  cheap  Memoir  of 
Marvell,  has  published  a  memoir  of  the  Wesley 
family^  but  omitting  the  principal  personage,  John 
Wesley,  whose  life  has  been  so  often  written.  It 
is  a  readable  enough  book  of  hnmble  pretensions, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  short 
compass. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

.  The  Ghost-Hunter,  by  Mr  Banim,  forms  the 
first  of  a  new  Novelist's  Library,  intended  as  an 
iBEipt*ovement  on  the  Minerva  Press  and  Colburn's 
fasiiienable  novels,  in  quality  and  in  cheapness.  The 
idea  is  good,  but  it  is  not  well  developed.  The 
volumes  are  too  bulky,  and  the  print  too  small  for 
the  skimming  and  skipping  of  circulating  library 
readers.  Mr  Banim  is  one  of  the  first  novelists  of 
his  time,  and  the  Ghost-Hunter  the  best  work  he 
has  produced  since  the  Nowlans. 

Tales  of  a  Chaperon,  Edited  by  Lady  Dacre. 
These  tales  are  highly  reported  by  the  London 
pepers :  they  are  said  to  be  written  by  one  of  her 
ladyship's  daughters,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  them  ;  but  from  the  unsuspected  quarters 
in  which  the  irork  is  praised,  are  inclined  to  be- 
liere  it  must  be  one  of  great  merit. 


AX  AMERlCAirS    ACCOUNT    OF    A    LEVEE    OF 
THE  TIME  OF  GEORGE  IV. 

At  last  I  haveieea  tkehumoors  of  a  leree,  which  ii  certain. 
ly  worth  tediif  for  oaoe,  ai  presenting  lo  remarkable  a  con- 
tnst  to  the  plaia  stmpUcity  of  our  own  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  stands  forth  as  a  num  among  men ;  «  who  walks  forth 
without  attendants,  lives  without  state,  greets  his  Mlow 
citixena  with  open  hands  as  his  companions  and  equals ; 
sseks  fats  rehixations  from  the  labmin  of  the  cabinet  at  the 
domestic  hearth;  snatches  a  moment  from  the  hurry  of 
public  a&irs  to  superintend  the  business  of  his  farm,  and 
defrays  all  tha  expenses  of  his  high  office  with  a  stipend  q# 
L.6000  mjymrV*  How  diflerent  is  the  scene  at  Carlton 
Falace,  with  ail  its  pomp  and  parade  of  military  attendance^ 
and  ail  the  glare  and  frippery  of  its  court  costume^  I  went 
under  the  protection  of  our  worthy  minister,  and  it  was 
about  two  o'clock  when  we  found  onrsetYea  fai  the  large 
alilMveiA  af  the  palao^  whieh  was  aeon  thronged  Wilh 
bishipa  aad  jfdgei,  geifcaialtaad  admirals^  doelofs  and  sur- 
ftooi^  iMTfin  and  actlmM  lail  anxtont  to  bask  for  a  jna. 


*  Since  this  was  in  tyjfH,  we  see  the  tery  book  we  want 
anndunced  as  in  the  press,  to  form  part  of  the  British  Li- 
brary. It  is  by  Dr.  Memes,  and  from  his  Life  of  the  Em- 
press Joeephine,  we  trust  that  of  Cowper  will  be  all  the 
admirers  of  the  most  amiable  of  the  English  poets  can  de- 
sire. 


ment  in  the  rays  of  royalty,  and  catch  a  passing  smile  of 
condescension  from  the  great  man.     The  mob  at  a  levee  in 
mnch  like  other  mobs,  though  perhaps  less  good-humoured 
and  entertaining.     After  waiting  about  an  hour  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation,  the  folding-doors  Were  at  length  thrown 
open,  and  the  mate  began  to  more.     Inch  by  inch  we  fous^ht 
onr  way,  till  at  last  I  got  near  enough  to  command  a  riew 
of  the  Kin^.     He  stood  as  it  were  in  a  door-way,  with  the 
whole  of  bis  cabinet  ministers  dra\i'n.up  in  a  regular  array 
opposite  to  liim  ;  and  the  intervening  narrow  lane,  through 
which  two  persons  could  scarcely  have  passed  abreast,  jim 
sufficed  to  let  the  crowd  off.    1  can  compare  the  scene  to 
nothing  so  well  as  to  the  getting  into  the  pit  of  a  theatre 
on  a  full  night.     The  lord  in  waiting  who  receives  your 
card,  and  the  king  your  bow,  if  one  may  vsntoK  upon  tto 
homely  a  comparison,  answered  to  the  check  and  money 
takers ;  the  cry  of  <^  Get  your  card  ready,**  would  have  b«eu 
as  appropriate  on  one  occasion,'as  '^  Get  your  money  ready,** 
on  the  other ;  and  the  preas  from  behind  scarcely  allowed 
time  for  a  moment*8  pause  in  the  royal  presence*    The  bu- 
siness of  presentation  was  begun  and  concluded  in  a  uiu- 
ment;  the  King  smiled  graciouslyi  saying,  <<  How  d*ye  do, 
Mr.  Kentucky  ?     I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,** — and  ( 
found  myself  in  (he  next  room  before  I  was  well  awai-e  that 
the  ceremony  had  commenced.     It  was  then  that  a  fdeiid 
who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  congratulated  me  upon  tho 
gracious  reception  I  had  experienced — a  fact  of  which,  but 
fi^r  his  information,  I  might  have  remained  in  iguorauce. 
The  next  difficulty  wnn  how  to  get  away  ;  tor,  having  no 
carriage,  and  having  I>een  separated  from  my  miuiatcrial 
Mentor,  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.     At  last,  fiercely 
cocking  my  hat  on  one  side,  like  my  namesake  Jonathan, 
of  wild  memory  in  his  boat  scene,  I  sallied  boldly  out  at 
the  grcat-gutes,  and  making  my  way  through  the  crowd, 
who  contented  themselves  with  a  few  good-humoured  jokes 
at  the  awkwardness  with  which  I  wore  my  court  habili- 
ments ,1  gained  the  stand  of  coaches  in  Cockspur   Street, 
into  one  of  which  I  vanished  from  theii*  gaze.  The  next  day 
Mr.  R asked  me  how  I  was  satisfied  with  my  recep- 
tion, to  which  I  made  a  suitable  reply  of  acknowledgment. 
"  Why,  yes,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  think  you  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  for  I  do  not  think  his  Majesty  said  so  much  to 
any  one  else.**     I  find  there  is  a  graduated  scale  of  great 
exactness,  by  which  these  things  are  measured  with  tlie  mo»t 
minute  accuracy.  '*  How  d*ye  do?**  is  a  gracious  i-etoption  ; 
but  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you  here,**  U 
the  very  acm6  of  condescension  and  afTability. 


STATISTICS. 


European  Popuultion. — A  German  periodical  fHeg^ 
perusj  contains  some  very  £uiciful  speculations  on  tht^ 
causes  which  affect  population,  from  which  we  have  select- 
ed the  following  particulars : — The  increase  and  decrease  of 
marriages  in  a  country  are  naturally  influenced  by  great 
events,  such  as  peace  and  war,  public  prosperity  and  public 
calamities,  famine  and  disease ;  but  here>  we  are  told,  thiic 
political  feelings  exercise  an  influence.  Thus,  in  Fruesia, 
the  number  of  marriages  was  greatly  increased  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French.  During  the  years  1817»  1818,  aiul 
1819,  when  the  p«)litical  prospects  of  that  country  were  iu 
their  venith,  1  person  was  married  in  98 ;  in  the  subsr- 
qoent  years  the  numbers  again  foil  to  I  iu  108,  1  iu  lU, 
and  1  in  118.  In  France, from  the  year  1815  to  1822, tie 
number  of  marriages  was  much  less  than  before  the  reroLu- 
Uon,  although  the  popuUtion  was  greater  by  several  mil- 
Iknis.  After  1817  the  number  of  i^unual  marriages  increa^- 
ed  by  Aboat  %M0,  and  conttnu^  stationary  at  that  rate  till 
1821  ;  bttt  iA  1822y  aft«r  the  eracuation  of  the  country  by 
foni^  |K9QPS»  th«  number  quickly  rose  by  ^,000,  and,  iu 
thd  ensuing  y^i',  even  by  40,000i.  But  it  again  declined 
during  the  obnoxious  administration  of  VlUele,  and  again 
increased  after  the  oyerthrow  of  his  Ministry,  feveu  iu 
Russia,  finom  70  to  80,000  couples  less  than  usual  ^vere 
married  in  1812.  The  proportions  of  deaths  among  chil- 
dren under  five  years  is  also  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  licep 
-pace  with  the  degree  of  education  and  comfort*  of  the  iuf 
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babitnnti.  It  istmallest  in  the  large  towns,  and  would  be 
auialler  still  if  it  were  not  for  those  who  die  in  workhouses 
and  hospitalsy  deserted  by  their  parents.  The  degree  of 
fertility  of  marriages  seem  to  vary  between.  3,590  and  A,600 
childreii  to  1000  couples.  The  author,  from  an  average  of 
more  than  77  millions  of  births,  and  17  millions  of  mar- 
riages, all  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  comes 
to  some  results,  fh>m  which  we  shall  extract  two  or  three 
of  the  most  interesting.  To  a  thousand  marriages  there 
were  bom  in  the 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies    .    .    5,546  children. 

In  France 4,148 

In  England 3,565 

In  Zealand 3,439 

the  Two  Sicilies  and  Zealand  being  the  extremes.  Mar- 
riages appear  to  be  less  prolific  as  the  countries  lie  nearer 
to  the  north.  A  fourth  point  of  importance  in  these  inves- 
tigations  is  the  growing  excess  of  males  over  females  since 
the  general  peace,  which,  if  correctly  stated,  is  not  a  little 
alarming,  and  seems  to  make  a  periodical  return  of  war  an 
indispensable  eviL  Thus,  in  Russia,  the  increase  of  males 
over  females  in  15  years,  was  804,453 ;  in  Prance,  347,254 ; 
in  Prussia  69,764 ;  in  Naples,  25,796 ;  in  Bavaria,  8^98 ; 
in  Bohemia,  69,172;  in  Sweden,  15,195;  in  Wirtemberg, 
6,877 ;  in  Hesse,  3,361 ;  in  Nassau,  6,484  »— briefly,  in  a 
total  population  of  101,707,213,  an  excess  of  1,356,754 
males.  If  this  proportion  be  applied  to  all  Europe,  with  a 
population  of  215  millions,  the  excess  of  the  males  would 
amount,  in  the  same  period  of  peace,  to  2,700,000.  In  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia,  near  the  Caucasus,  in  the  two 
Americas,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  the  diqtroportion 
la  still  greater. 

WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 
^  The  ibilowinf  entimtte  of  the  value  of  oar  Wett  lodiA  Colo^ 
nies  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  recently  pobIi«h«d:— . 

BEITISH  COLONIES. 

Jtmaiea            £5S.125.S99 

B^rbadoes  ...            ...            ...  9  086.630 

Antigoa  ...             ...             ...  4,364.000 

8t  Christopher ...  ...            ...  S?f^800 

Nevis                1.750.400 

Moowrrat         ...            1.067  440 

VirgiD  IsUnds 1,093.400 

Grvnoda  ...            ...            ...  4,994.365 

St  Vincent  ...            ...            ...  4  006,866 

DumiDicA  ...            ...            ...  3,056,700 

Trinidad            4  932  705 

BabamM           2.043,500 

B<*rmudas  ...            ...            ...  1,111.000 

Honduras  ...            ...            ...  678.760 

£I00,014»864 

CIDID  COLOKieS. 

Drroerara  sod  E-«cquiho £1B,410,480 

.     Brrbictt              ...            ...            ...  7,415.160 

.     Tobigo             2,682  9€0 

,     6t  Lucia            2,529,000 

£31,0J7,560 

8o  the  whole  amount  is  no  lets  than  £181,052,424 


A  GHOST  STORY. 


One  of  the  best  anthenticated  ghost  stories  which  is  on 
record  is  connected  with  the  Wesley  family.  It  is  of  gob- 
lin Jeffrey,  a  familiar  sprite,  who,  for  more  than'*  thirty 
years^  haunted  the  rectory  of  Epworth,  of  which  our  read- 
ers  lately  heard  in  the  memoir  of  Mrs  Susanna  Wesley, 
the  mother  of  John  Wesley,  the  Founder  of  Methodism. 
Sir  David  Brewster's  late  amusing  work  on  Natural 
Mafic,  and  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ap. 
paritions,  In  the  Quarttrly  RetfkWf  hare  given  ghost  atoriei 
temporary  interest.  We  hareraidof  goUinJ^s^fiy  asheis 


di  scribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  now  give  him  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Dove*«  late  ingenious  history  of  the  Wesley  family. 

<<  About  the  end  of  the  year  1715,  and  the  beginning  of 
171 6,  there  were  some  noUei  heard  in  the  parsonage  houae 
at  Epworth,  so  unaccountable,  that  every  person  by  whom 
they  were  heard,  believed  them  to  be  supematuraL  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1716,  the  maid-servant  was  ti^r- 
rifled,  by  hearing  at  the  dluing-room  door,  several  dismal 
groansy  as  of  a  person  at  the  point  of  dc  \th.  The  family 
gnve  little  heed  to  her  story,  and  endeavoured  to  lau^h  her 
out  of  her  fears ;  but  a  few  nights  afterwards  they  begaa 
to  hear  strange  knockings,  usually  three  or  four  at  a  time, 
in  different  parts  of  the  house.  Every  person  heard  these 
noises^  except  Mr  Wesley  himself;  and  as,  according  to  vul- 
gar opinion,  such  sounds  are  not  heard  by  the  individoal  to 
whom  they  forbode  evil,  they  refrained  fh>m  telling  him,  lest 
he  should  suppose  it  betokened  his  own  death,  as  they  all 
indeed  appiiehended. 

^  At  length,  however,  these  disturbances  became  so  great 
and  frequent,  that  few  or  none  of  the  family  durst  bo  \*ti 
alone ;  and  Mrs  We«ley  thought  it  better  to  inform  her 
husband ;  for  it  was  not  poMiUe  that  the  matter  could 
long  be  concealed  fi-om  him ;  and  moreover,  as  die  safd, 
she  <*  was  minded  he  should  speak  to  it.**  These  nolaea 
were  now  various,  as  well  as  strange;  loud  rumblings 
above  stairs  or  below ;  a  clatter  among  bottles,  as  If  they 
had  all  at  once  been  dashed  to  pieces ;  footsteps  aa  of  m 
man  going  up  and  down  stairs  at  all  hours  of  the  night  ; 
sounds  like  that  of  dancing:  in  an  empty  room ;  gMUhg  like 
a  iurkey'Coeky  but  most  frequently  a  knocking  about  the 
beds  at  night,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  booa^  Mis 
Wesley  would  at  first  have  persuaded  the  children  and  ser* 
vants,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  ratt  within  door%  and 
mischievous  persons  without,  and  her  husband  had  recouise 
to  the  same  ready  solution ;  or  some  of  his  daughters,  be 
supposed,  sat  up  late  and  made  a  noise ;  and  a  hint,  that 
their  lovert  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  myHeryv 
made  the  young  ladies  heartily  hope  their  father  might  soor 
be  convinced  that  there  was  more  ixi  the  matter  than  he 
was  disposed  to  believe. 

"  In  this  they  were  not  disappointed,  for  the  next  eveninf, 
a  little  after  midnight,  he  was  awakened  by  nine  kad  and 
distinct  knocks,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  next  room,  with 
a  pause  at  evtry  third  strokcb  He  arose^  and  went  to  see 
whether  he  could  discern  the  cause,  but  he  could  perceive 
nothing ;  still  he  thought  it  might  be  some  person  out  €»f 
doors,  and  relied  upon  a  stout  mastiff  to  rid  them  of  this 
nuisance.  But  the  dog,  which  upon  the  first  disturbance 
had  barked  violently,  was  ever  aften^ards  cowed  by  it,  and 
seeming  more  terrified  than  any  of  the  children,  came 
whining  to  his  master  and  mistress,  as  if  to  seek  protection 
in  a  human  presence.  And  when  the  man-servant,  Robin 
Brown,  took  the  mastiff  at  iftght  into  his  room,  to  be  at 
once  a  guard  and  a  companion,  so  soon  as  the  latch  bcfan 
to  jar,  as  usual,  the  dog  crept  into  bed,  and  barked  and 
howled  so  as  to  alarm  the  house. 

"  The  fears  of  the  family  for  Mr  Wesley's  life  being  re- 
moved as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  mysterious  noises,  they 
began  to  apprehend  that  one  of  the  sons  had  met  with  a 
violent  death,  and  more  particularly  Samuel,  the  eldest. 
The  fiither,  therefore,  one  night,  after  several  deep  groans 
had  been  heard,  -adjured  it  to  speak  if  it  had  power,  and 
tell  him  why  it  troubled  the  house ;  and  upon  this  three 
distinct  knock ings  were  heard.  He  then  questioned  i^  if  it 
were  Samuel  his  son,  bidding  it,  if  it  were,  and  could  not 
speak,  to  knock  again ;  lot,  to  his  great  comfort,  there  was  no 
fiirther  knocking  that  night ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Sg^. 
muel  and  the  two  boys  were  safe  and  well,  the  visitattons  of 
the  goblin  became  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  amnae- 
ment,  than  of  alarm.  Emilia,  one  of  the  daughters,  gave  It 
the  name  of  old  Jeffrey,  and  by  this  name  he  was  known  as 
a  harmle^  though  by  no  means  an  agreeable,  inmate  of  the 
parsonagAi  ZeXkej  was  not  a  malicious  gobHn,  bat  be  was 
easily  offended. 

«  Before  Mrs.  Wesley  was  satisfied  that  therfr  was  seme- 
thing  supernatural  in  the  noises^  she  recollected  that  one  of 
her  neighbours  had  frightened  the  rats  fh>m  his  d^rellinf 
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^Mowinf  a  born.  The  horn  therefore  was  borrowed, 
aaA^Mownftootly  about  the  house  for  half  a  day,  greatly 
against  the  judgment  of  one  of  her  daughters,  who  main* 
talnedy  that  if  it  were  any  thing  supernatural,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  rery  angry,  and  more  troublesome.  Her  opinion 
was  rerifled  by  the  event ;  Jeffrey  had  never  till  then  l>e- 
gnn  his  operations  during  the  day ;  but  fh>m  that  time  he 
came  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  and  was  louder  than  before. 
And  be  never  entered  Mr  Wesle7*8  study,  till  the  owner 
one  day  rebuked  him  sharply,  calling  him  a  deaf  and  dumb 
devil,  and  bade  him  cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children, 
and  come  to  him  in  his  study,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say. 
.  This  was  a  sort  of  defiance^  and  Jeflfrey  took  him  at  his 
word.  No  other  person  in  the  fiimily  ever  felt  the  goblin 
bat  Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  thrice  pushed  by  it  with  con- 
siderable force.  So  he  relates,  and  his  evidence  is  clear  and 
distinct.  He  says  also,  that  once  or  twice  when  he  spoke  to 
it,  he  heard  two  or  three  feeble  squeaks,  a  little  louder 
than  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  but  not  like  the  noise  of  rats. 
What  ia  said  of  an  actual  appearance  is  not  so  well  oon^ 
firmed.  Mrs.  Wesley  thought  she  saw  something  nmfh>m 
under  the  bed,  and  said  it  most  resembled  a  badger,  but 
she  could  not  well  say  of  what  shape ;  and  the  man  saw 
something  like  a  white  rabbit,  which  came  from  behind 
the  own  with  its  ears  flat  upon  the  neck,  and  its  little  sent 
standing  straight  up.  A  shadow  may  possibly  explain  the 
flrst  of  these  appearances ;  the  other  may  be  imputed  to 
that  proneness,  which  ignorant  persons  so  commonly  evince 
to  exaggerate  in  all  uncommon  cases. 
*<  These  circumstances,  therefore,  though  apparently  silly  in 
themaelTes^  in  no  degree  invalidate  the  other  parts  of  the  story, 
wUeh  rest  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  intelligent 
witaesMs.  Thedoor  was  once  violently  pushed  against  Emilia, 
when  there  was  no  person  on  the  outside :  the  Jatches  were 
fte^ueatly  lifted  up  ;  the  windows  clattered  always  before 
JeArey  entered  a  room,  and  whatever  iron  or  brass  was  there, 
was  rung  and  jarred  exceedingly.  It  was  observed  also,  that 
the  wind  commonly  rose  after  any  of  his  noises,  and  increased 
with  it,  and  whistled  loudly  around  the  house.  Mr.  Wesley^s 
tmncber  danced  one  day  upon  the  table,  to  his  no  small 
smaiement;  aiul  the  handle  of  Robin*s  hand  mill,  at  another 
tias^  was  turned  round  with  great  swiftness  :  unluckily  Ro- 
bert had  just  done  grinding :  nothing  vexed  him,  he  said, 
**  but  that  the  mill  was  empty;  if  there  had  been  com  it, 
Jeffrey  might  have  ground  his  heart  out  before  he  would 
haire  disturbed  him. 

^^  It  was  plainly  a  Jacobite  goblin,  and  seldom  suffered 
Mr.  Wesley  to  pray  for  the  King,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
without  disturbing  the  fomily  prayers.  Mr.  Wesley  was 
sore  upon  this  snlgect,  and  became  angry,  and  therefore  re- 
peated the  prayer.  But  when  Samuel  was  informed  of  this, 
hb  remark  was,  *  as  to  the  devil  being  an  enemy  to  King 
George,  were  I  the  King,  I  would  rather  old  Nick  should 
be  my  enemy  than  'my  friend.*  The  children  were  the  only 
persons  who  were  distressed  by  these  visitations  :  the  man- 
ner fai  which  they  were  affected  is  remarkable  :  when  the 
noiaes  began,  they  appeared  to  be  frightened  in  their  sleep ; 
a  sweat  came  over  them,  and  they  panted  and  trembled  till 
the  disturbance  was  so  loud  as  to  awake  them.  Before  the 
noisea  ceased,  the  fomily  had  become  quite  accustomed  to 
them,  and  were  tired  of  hearing,  or  speakfng  on  the  subject. 
'  Send  me  some  nevrs,*  said  one  of  the  sisters  to  her  bro- 
ther Samuel,  <  fbr  we  are  secluded  from  the  sight,  or  bear- 
Ing  of  any  thing,  except  JeffrejJ' 

"  There  is  a  letter  in  existence  fh>m  Emilia  to  her  brother 
John,  dated  17^0,  6om  which,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  it  appears 
*  that  Jeffrey  continued  bis  operations  at  least  thirty-four 
yaan  aiUr  he  retired  from  Epworth.'  We  shall  give  an 
extract  firom  the  letter  referred  to.  <  Dear  Brother,  I  want 
mcpt  sadly  to  see  you,  and  talk  hours  with  you,  as  in  times 
past.  One  reason  is,  that  wonderful  thing  called  by  us  Jef- 
frryl  Ton  won*t  langh  at  me  for  being  superstitious,  if  I 
teU  yoQ  how  certainly  that  something  oills  on  me  against 
any  extraordinary  new  affliction ;  but  so  little  is  known  of 
the  invisible  world,  that  I,  at  least,  am  not  able  to  judge 
whether  it  be  a  friendly  or  an  evil  spirit*  ** 


FASHION  IN  ITS  LOW  PLACES. 

This  clever  jeu  ^e$prU  flrst  appeared  in  an  Irish  news- 
paper. It  is  a  folicitoos  quiz  upon  tho  absurdities  which 
are  so  often  served  up  in  the  fiuhionable  Morning  Prints, 
and  Court  Journals. 

flPLEiroiD  FETE  AT  BALLTOROOOAOH. 

Ballygroogagh  House,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Timothy 
0*Mulligan,  and  his  lady,  was,  last  month,  (Nov.  1821,) 
graced  by  the  most  elegant  festivities  on  the  happy  return 
of  their  eldest  son  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where  he  had 
been  incognito  in  the  humble  guise  of  a  cook  to  a  whaler. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  house  was  most  handsomely 
decorated  for  the  occasion  ;  on  one  side  was  seen  a  heap  of 
manure,  shaped  like  an  ancient  tumulus,  and  tasteftilly  or- 
namented with  hanging  straws,  &c. ;  on  the  other  side  ap- 
peared a  stagnant  poo^  whose  smooth  surface  was  gently 
moved  by  a  duck  and  drake,  who  muddled  through  it  with 
uncommon  vivacity  and  spirit ;  in  the  perspective  was  seen 
a  venerable  turf-kish,  around  which  a  pair  of  trowsers  being 
carelessly  thrown,  gave  a  light  and  gracefiil  finish  to  the 
whole  scene. 

About  two  o*clock,  the  approach  of  company  was  pro- 
claimed  by  the  distant  clatter  of  wheel-cars;  this  deep 
sound,  mingled  with  the  finer  tones  of  cur-dogs  barking, 
whipped  children  crying^  &c  produced  a  full  and  meHow 
volume  of  the  most  delightful  harmony.  The  firat  arrival 
was  that  of  the  dowager  Mrs.  Pluggins,  an  eminent  aO" 
eoneheu$e ;  she  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
pected  company,  who  speedily  repaired  to  a  grand  rustic  sa« 
loon,  the  walls  of  which  were  painted  d.  la  toot  drop. 

Here  a  rich  and  finely-flavoured  beverage  was  handed 
round  in  noble  wooden  vases,  which  the  channing  hostess, 
with  bewitching  simplicity,  denominated  broth  in  noggim. 
Dinner  was  shortly  afterwards  served  up ;  a  plateau  was 
dispensed  with,  but  ito  place  was  most  tastefbUy  supplied 
by  a  fine  skate,  cooked  up  in  the  Turkish  fiishion,  with  all 
its  t^ils;  near  it  a  quarter  of  delicate  veal,  which  had 
breathed  its  last  sigh  after  an  existence  of  five  hours.  On 
the  central  dish  was  placed  a  male  bird,  which  during  a 
life  of  nine  years,  had  increased  to  such  a  size  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  company.  There  were  many 
other  rarities,  such  as  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  the 
most  sumptuous  tables. 

After  dinner,  some  original  sentiments  and  well'ieelected 
songs  were  given,  a  few  of  which  are  the  following :  -.- 

Mr  O'MiUligan — '«  A  speedy  rise  to  the  price  of  pigs." 

Song. — <<  The  night  that  I  put  the  pig  under  the  pot.** 

Mr  0*Loughlin. — '<  A  merry  go-roimd  to  the  foot  or* 

Song.^ — «  The  weary  pound  of  tow.** 
Mr  M^Dade. — **  The  weaver's  harpsichord.'* 
Song. — **  A  weaver  boy  shall  be  my  dear.** 
When  the  pleasures  of  the  fintive  board  were  concluded, 
preparations  were  made  for  dancing.  The  on&hestra,  an 
unique  of  the  most  simple  beauty,  was  an  inverted  creel,  on 
which  a  single  minstrel  saC,  the  interest  of  whose  appear- 
ance was  much  heightened  by  the  loss  of  his  left  eye.  Mr 
Patrick  O'Mullaghan,  disliking  the  monotony  of  the  waltz, 
and  the  vagaries  of  a  quadrille,  opened  the  ball  by  daneing 
a  jigg  with  Miss  Judy  Higgi|is ;  they  were  soon  followed  by 
Master  Charley  M^Dade,  who  floated  into  a  reel  withr  Mies 
Nancy  FlugginsL  Dancing  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour, 
and  the  elegant  revellers  parted  with  niutual  regret  We 
subjoin  a  description  of  some  of  the  most  admired  dresses 
worn  on  the  occasion,  which,  fh>m  their  striking  costume^ 
will  doubtlessly  be  the  standard  for  fashionable  imitation. 

LADIES*  DRESSES. 

Mrs  O'Mullaghan— A  loose  bedgown  robe  of  Hnsy  wools^, 
petticoat  to  match,  two-and-<ixpenny  shawl  thrown  with 
graceful  neifligence  over  the  shoulder ;  pincushion  and  scis* 
sars  suspended  by  the  right  side  with  red  tape.  Head-dress, 
dowd  and  saill  cap. 

Miss  O'Mullaghan — Round  gown  of  striped  calico,  bA- 
biUehirt  embroidered  tf»  ^/is  stitch.  Head-drc^s,  bauda- 
lettes  of  seariet  sixpenny  ribband. 

Miss  Nancy  0*Mullaghan— A  superb  old  cotton,  dysd 
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blue  for  the  occasion.  Head-dresfy  crooked  horn  comb, 
and  splendid  brass  bodkin. 

Dowager  Mrs  Plaggins — Body  and  tiiiin  of  snnffi^ioUmrpd 
•tuff,  petticoat  of  deep  crimson;  the  brilliancy  of  this  truly 
beautiful  dress  was  increased  by  a  pair  of  large  tkkcn 
pockets,  worn  outside  of  the  petticoat.  Head-dress,  a  most 
Taluable  antique  straw-bonnet. 

Miss  Fluggins — A  light  drapery  of  plain  yellow  linen 
orer  a  sprigged  cotton-gown,  petticoat  gracefully  sprinkled 
with  pure-coloured  spots.  Head-dress  large  velreteen  band, 
with  a  mother  of  pearl  button  in  front;  black  worsted 
stockings,  cL  la  Carxaboo. 

GEKTLZlf  EN*S  DRESSES. 

Mr  0*Mullaghan — A  wallicoat  of  white  drugget,  deep 
blue  inexpressibles — wig  unpowdered. 

Mr  Patrick  0*Mullaghan— Jacket  and  trousers  of  blue 
frieze — crarat  blue  and  white  handkerchief. 

Mr  Gulley — A  brown  jacket,  handsomely  patched  at  the 
elbows  with  grey  cloth — waist  chequer.  This  gentleman*8 
declining  to  wear  shoes,  gare  a  peculiarly  cool  and  easy  free- 
dom to  his  fine  figure. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  THEATRES. 

A  quettion  i«  frrtdutlly  growing  up  between  the  press  and 
the  theatres,  which*  we  stnpect,  most  nltinatelf  be  resolTed  by 
the  public  The  firee  tdmiMioo  of  the  press — •  privilege  •anc- 
liaoed  by  cuitomt  and  producing  to  the  theatres  enorroonii  td- 
vantjige*  by  way  of  publicity^has  been  latterly  treated,  in  sonae 
iew  io^taocet,  by  mauagersi  as  if  it  were  held  upon  good  behsr- 
viour,  aod  should  be  coniidered  dependent  upon  the  favourable 
eliaracter  of  the  criticisms.  According  to  tnis  view  it  is  not  a 
privilege  existing  for  the  mutual  good  of  the  public  and  the 
playhouses,  but  a  bribe  given  by  the  manager  to  the  dishonest 
critic. 

Suppose  thin  privilege  were  entirely  abolished,  and  that  the 
newspapers,  ofiisnded  at  its  withdrawal,  were  to  cease  to  notice 
the  ineatree,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Why,  two- 
thirds  of  the  f^ay-going  people  would  lose  their  intere«t  in  thea- 
tricals ;  the  stimttfas  that  now  make  the  new  play  and  the  fa- 
vourite actor  a  common  type  of  conversation,  would  be  at  an 
cod  ;  aod  the  fame  of  the  stage,  and  its  nightly  doio|^,  would 
be  limited  to  the  uncertain,  loose,  and  capricious  gossip  of  pri- 
vate life.  All  theatrical  managers  are  well  assort  of  the  great 
power  of  the  oewapapersin  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  public, 
and  they  know  well  enough  that  one  paragraph  of  original  com- 
iD^ntary  is  more  valuable  to  them  than  a  hundred  advertise- 
ments. If  they  did  not  feel  this,  why  should  they  exhibit  such 
anxiety  to  oblige  the  very  meanest  of  those  hangers-on  at  news- 
-psper  offiesa,  who  have  impudence  enough  to  assume  the  airs  of 
responsibility,  and  are  mean  enough  to  accept  favours  under 
false  pretences  ?  There  ia,  however,  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper.  The  obligation  lies  entire'y  on  the  other 
side.  The  newspaper  can  do  without  the  theatre,  but  the  thea- 
tre could  not  maintain  itself  without  the  newspaper. 

The  managers,  however,  object  to  unfavourable  criticisms. 
They  are  well  enough  satisfied  with  the  good  report,  but  they 
do  not  like  to  take  chance  for  the  evil.  There  is  the  whole 
necnet ;  and  the  soreness  they  betray  where  the  shoe  pinches 
in  reality  proves  the  importance  tb^  attach  to  criticism,  even 
of  the  poorest  order.  Whv  should  a  manager  be  so  very  angry 
at  occasional  severitiesv  if  he  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  their 
ioflueace? 

Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Haynutrket,  withdrew  his  order  in  a  pet 
from  an  evening  paper,  because  it  published  a  critique,  the  only 
fault  of  which*  in  our  estimation  wss,  that  it  was  too  lenient, 
fiut  how  did  that  affect  its  tranquillity  or  reputation  ?  Strange 
as  it  mav  appear,  this  paper  n  still  alive  and  flourishing.  Other 
papers  have  been  aimilarly  excluded  from  other  houses,  on 
similar  grounds ;  and  a  few  weeks  sgo  the  Athenaeum  was  for- 
bidden the  squeetiog  place  at  Drury  Laqe  because  its  criticiams 
wars  iU-natarfld»  and  because  the  gentleman  who  was  known 
as  iu  theatrical  critic  was  said  to  have  been  heard  to  hiss  a 
new  opera.  Upon  the  latter  charge^  rather  than  the  former, 
however,  the  manager  finally  rested  his  decision ;  yet,  although 
the  gentleman  distinctly  denied  the  assertion  and  challenged 
proota,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  decision  baa  been  reversed. 
A  gentleman  who  is  understood  to  have  at  his  control  so 
powerful  a  msdiom  for  the  expression  of  his  opiuonasAie 
as,  ought  not  to  hiss  in  a  theatre.  It  b  iadecoroos  and  in 
I  taste.     But  the  AtheBauim  denies  the  chargSf  |tnd  vt  art, 
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bovod  to  bdiere  it,  and  to  look  for  Ihe  reaaoa  oC  ita  mnimmm 
to  the  other  d suae  of  the  indictment. 

The  Haymarket  management  is  diaingoished  for  its  aenaitivv- 
neM  in  this  way.  We  were  informed  by  Mr.  liforria  that  we 
m)j(ht  have  orders  whenever  we  would  send  to  him  for  t^em. 
It  IS  unneoesssry  to  add,  that  we  declined  to  aeeept  aa  a  f 
that  which,  if  it  be  nssd  at  all,  should  be  used  sa  an  nrnHu 
privilege.  Mr.  Morris  gives  very  few  orders  to  ^le  i 
and  is  always  reducing  the  number.  He  is  tryii^  an  cxpm- 
ment  with  his  theatre  similar  to.  that  which  the  F 


tried  with  his  horae^when  he  has  just  soooeodcd  in  harii^uuLll 
to  live  without  orders,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  ii^ca  wiUbt 
numbered.  Mr. Price  once  saad,that  we  wanted  todriie  an 
off  his  stage,  because  we  did  not  happen  to  esteem  her  tal 
highly  as  his  interests  required ;  sad  he  even  iatimafeed 
thm|;  about  our  admission  to  his  theatre.  That  awt  of  ill 
per  18  very  foolish,  because  the  criticiam,  if  just, 
and,  if  ui^ust,  it  cannot  overcome  the  force  of  genml  opi- 
nion. At  the  Surrey,  where  the  value  of  an  order  has  bm 
very  much  lessened  of  late  to  the  critic,  they  wished  na  to  coo- 
sent  to  an  occasional  *<  little  disappointment  in  our  admittaac»k 
or,  in  plainer  words,  thev  wsnted  to  make  our  privile«^  eoo- 
tingent  on  their  good-will  I  so  that  one  night  we  sbosid  Cm) 
•crseltes  entitled  to  the  entree,  and  the  nekt  we  should  be 
turned  from  the  doors. 

We  nsention  these  trifling  illastratioas  of  the  progress  of  a 
question  in  which  the  true  interests  of  thadrama arc  eoaeereedy 
merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  auhitct 
If  aewspapera  are  to  have  the  free  privilege,  tiiey  ahoold  fmtm 
it  clear  of  all  coasiderations  of  a  personal  or  iotemtad  iMtwe. 
To  hold  it  SB  a  sort  of  fee  in  hand  for  services  to  be  rsndeied, 
would  degrade  the  office  of  criticism  to  the  level  of  the  au^^oo- 
eer  who  puflb  the  chattels  committed  to  him  for  sale.  No  cri- 
tic whoStf  intellect  was  superior  to  that  of  a  puiBog  mntA»actt, 
or  whose  descriptive  talents  were  less  marveUoas,  wobM  eo»- 
sent  to  sell  his  sowers  at  ao  small  a  aata.  It  woaU  be  better  te 
put  ao  end  to  free  admissions  at  once  than  to  gmnt  thaoi  as  thia 
slavish  spirit.  Newspapers  that  must,  of  aeoessityt  ioeor  a  laiys 
expenditure  in  other  oepartmeots  of  taste,  would  not  ol^fet  to  aa 
pettv  an  outlay  as  this  would  occasion.  But  whit  would  be  the 
result  ?  None  but  the  independent  papers  would  take  the  trou- 
ble of  noticing  the  theatres— >the  confluence  of  observation  wbuU 
cease ;  and  integrity  alone  would  remain  to  chronicle  the  pro- 
gress of  the  stage.  What  an  advantage  would  hereby  be  gain- 
ed ro  the  cause  of  sonnd  criticism— but  what  a  terrible  risk  it 
wouki  be  to  the  managers  to  lose  the  hope  they  aoW  re|iose  ie 
timid  and  friendly  journals.— ^t^. 

BUONAPARTE'S  MAY  DAYSw 
The  month  of  May  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  inau^ 
picious  to  this  celebrated  character ;  and  the  day  of  his 
Death  was  the  anniversary  of  several  memorable  occurren. 
ces  in  his/<  strange  event^  history.**  He  who  impelled  his 
veteran  troops  to  victory  with  the  cry  «  Behold  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz  I"  was  **  lighted  on  his  way  to  dusky  death,*' 
by  the  last  f^ing  beams  of  the  suns  of  Madrid,  of  Almeida, 
and  of  Elba. 

In  the  year  of  his  own  birth  and  the  month  of  May,  his 
Conqueror,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  first  drew  breath. 
In  17to>  May  4.  He  lost  Seringapatam.    21.   He  was  de- 
defeated  at  Acre. 
1804,  May  I  a  He  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  France. 
This  was  perhaps  his  worst  political  step. 

1808,  May  2.  After  massacring  the  Spaniards  at  Madrid, 
he  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain. 
5.  He  issued  his  mandate  to  the  Queen  of  Spiin 
to  declare  her  son  illegitimate. 

1809,  May  12.  His  troops  in  Portugal,  under  SonR,  were 
defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley.  22.  He  Was 
defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles. 

1811,  May  5.  His  army,  under  Massena,  was  repuTsed  at 
Almeida.  16.  His  troops^  under  Soul^  wered^ 
feated  at  Albuera. 

1812,  May  19.  The  French  forces  were  defeated  at  Al- 
marez. 

1813,  May.  Tlic  like  in  Saxony,  Lutzen.  lite  90th,  at 
Bautzen.    And  the  31st,  at  Wurtschen. 

1814,  May  5.  He  was  landed  at  £lba. 

1815,  May.  During  his  reign  of  100  days  he  waa  pijBfWP- 
iug  for  hia  final  overthrow  on  the  18th  of  Jmu.  st 
Waterloo.  ^->  ^ 

1821,  May  .\  He  Difd  at  St,  Hden^OOQlC 
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EFFECTS  OP  SLOVENLINESS. 

COVBSTT. 

I»  my  Eflf  Hth  Gnunmar,  I  earnetttr  exhorted  ray  Son, 
alwayi  to  write  in  a  plain  haiid ;  becaiue  if  what  yon  write 
cannot  be  undentood,  you.  write  in  vain ;  and,  if  the  mean- 

ing  be  picked  out, — that  ia  to  say,  come  at  with  difficulty 

there  ia  a  waste  of  time ;  and  time  is  property,  and,  indeed, 
a  pert  of  U^  itself.  The  other  day,  when  I  drat  advertis- 
ed nay  Treaa  for  sale,  I  besought  gentlemen  to  write  to  me 
ia  a  phun  hand;  to  write  the  dates  and  signatures  in  a 
pUIn  hand,  at  any  rate.  Here  was  an  affair  of  proper 
names,  both  of  persons  and  places ;  and  there  was  to  be  a 
real  proceeding  of  some  consequence  to  be  produced  by  each 
letter.  In  such  a  case,  not  to  write  in  a  plain  han^  was, 
in  eflFect,  voluntarily  to  incur  the  risk,  and  the  manifest  risk, 
of  not  recdring  that  which  was  written  for.  Nevertheless, 
I  received  some  letters  which  lay  unanswered  for  a  good 
whUe,  owing  to  the  bad  hand  writing.  One  I  oould  by  no 
means  make  out.  The  name  of  the  writer  was  plain 
enough ;  but  the  word  which  was  written  as  the  name  of 
theplace  was,  according  to  the  reading  of  ten  different 
persons,  Lancem.  We  hunted  Gaietteer,  Book  of  Roads, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  must  be  some 
place  in  Irdand.  Very  little  of  this  hunting  would  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  letter  contained  some  Bank  Notes. 
However,  in  spite  of  aU  our  eflbrt*  to  discover  what  Lan- 
cem meant,  wa  wvre  obliged  to  give  the  thrag  up,  and  to 
pocket  the  Bank  Notea  for  our  trouble.  Yesterday,  how- 
ew,  comes,  by  the  two-penny  post,  a  little  blotted  note, 
with  a  signature  to  it,  which  appean  to  be  the  name  of  a 

poM-master ;  thb  note  begins,  by  saying,  «  Sir,  Mr . 

of  Lancing,  Sussex.**    And  then  the  note  goei  on  to  say, 

that  this  Mr  — ; wrote  to  me  some  time  ago,  enclosing 

a  sum  of  money,  and  it  cOndUides  thus  s  ^  the  money  was 
put  into  our  box.**    The  devU  of  any  date  was  there  to 
this  note.    But  the  Words  <  our  box,*  I  discovered  that  the 
writer  was  a  posUmaster.     By  the  sum  of  money,  I  knew 
that  this  fencing  was  the  very  Lancem  that  had  so  plagued 
and    pusled  us.       But,   upon  again    hunting   through 
GMettcer,  Book  of  Boads,  Bo<^  of  Fairs,  &e.  ftc  we  <»n 
find  no  such  place  as  Lancing.     Happily,  however,  we  had 
got  the  County  of  Sussex.    That  woni,  with  two  s's  in  the 
middk,  and  an  x  at  the  end,  made  us  know  what  county 
we  had  got  into,  at  any  rata    We  then  took  the  Book  of 
Roads,  and  went  to  the  towns  on  the  cross  roads,  under  the 
Utter  L,  stopping  to  read  every  word  opposite  the  word 
Sussex.     We  soon  came  to  the  word  Uuncing  I    The  Gen- 
Ucmaa  wished  to  have  some  Appte-trees,  which  he  can  yet 
have,  by  mere  accident ;  but  nothing  like  so  fine  as  those 
wwUd  have  been  which  he  would  have  had,  if  his  letter 
had  been  dated  in  a  plain  manner.     I  give  this  as  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  sloven- 
liness in  writing.     But,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  well 
considered ;  and  that  is,  that  nobody  pays  so  much  atten- 
tion  to  a  slovenly  as  to  a  neat  and  pla|n  piece  of  ^vriting.  It 
is  an  invariable  role  with  me  to  fling  into  the  fire  at  once 
anyJbhiiTed  or  dirty  letter  that  I  receive,  and  every  letter 
that   is  written  across  the  writing,  let  such  letter  come 
from  whom  it  may.    People  that  write  in  this  manner  are 
idle  people.    What  they  put  upon  paper  is  unworthy  of 
occupying  the  time  of  any  persons  not  like   themselves. 
This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  very  trifling  matter; 
but  if  we  duly  reflect  on  it,  we  shall  flnd  it  a  matter  of  con- 
uderaUe  importance.    At  any  rate,  as  I  am  certain  that  I 
wver  in  my  lifetime  sent  a  slovenly  scrawl  to  any  person 
^rt»tever,  1  beseedi  them  who  do  me  the  honour  to  write 
to  me,   to  write  in  a  hand  that  will  not  compel  me  to 
waste  my  time,  and  expose  me  to  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be 
piflty  of  negligence  or  iU-manners.  To  young  men  I  would 
observe,  that  slovenliness  is  no  mark  of  gentility ;  that  amongst 
their  moot  valuably  possessions  is  their  time ;  and  I  beg  them 
to  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  their  time  is  consumed  ia 
deciphering  even  their  own  bad  writing.     The  hand-writ- 
iagi%  with  me^  a  great  thing.  I  cannot  believe  that  sloven- 
Uness  of  hand-writing  can  exist  without  a  general  sloven- 
Ihiess  in  the  conducting  of  affairs.    Of  this,  at  any  rate,  I 
am  certain ;  and  that  is,  that  I  never  should  have  done  a 


had  not  been  the  constant  habit  of  my  life.  It  has  cost 
many  thousands  of  pounds  less  to  print  from  my  manu- 
script, than  it  would  have  cost  to  print  fVom  the  manuscript 
of  almost  any  other  man.  Then,  again,  as  to  time ;  bun- 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  articles  written  by  me,  could  not 
have  been  printed  soon  enough,  if  they  had  been  in  manu- 
script like  that  of  writers  in  generaL  Habit  has  made  me 
write  fiist  and  plain  at  the  same  time ;  and  every  man  will 
have  the  same  habit,  if  he  resolutely  persevere  in  writing 
plain.  To  write  plain  is  the  great  thing ;  writing  fost 
comes  of  itself. 

The  Moviko  Powers.— When  Voltaire  said,  that  «  a 
man  hanged  is  good  for  nothing,*  this  wise  aphorism  might 
be  very  trae  in  his  day,  but  in  this  country,  we  have  lived 
to  see  many  changes,  which  controvert  the  dicta  of  philo- 
sophers, and  confound  even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  him- 
s^  A  dead,  or  hanged  man,  at  this  day,  becomes  at  once, 
^<  a  good  subject,'*  not  for  the  King,  but  the  modem  Chi- 
rons,  who  mutUate  poor  mortality  when  alive,  with  so 
much  focility  and  skill,  but  value  it  most,  when  they  can 
mangle  it  in  death,  for  the  relief  of  the  living.  *'  A  hanged 
man*'  now,  what  his  proportion^  his  defects,  or  even  his 
crimes,  is  worth  L.  14,  or  L.15.  Very  few  living  subjects, 
however  honest,  and  proper  men,'  would  fetch  half  that 
sum. — [Voltaire  is  right  again.  The  value  of  a  hanged 
man  is  again,  by  the  operation  of  the  Anatomy  Bill,  next 
to  nothing.] 

OxAUt  Crihata  ;  ak  Improvement' om  the  Potatox. 
—This  plant  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  S. 
America,  and  it  likely  to  be  extensively  cultivated,  as  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  common  potato.  ~A  root  was  brought  over,  in 
18S0,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  and  planted  by  Mr.  Lambert.  A 
few  mail  tubers  were  exhibited  in  the  LioMeao  Society.  One  of 
the«e  Wis  planted  by  Mrs.  Hirtt,  in  the  garden  of  Great  Roper's 
Hall,  near  Brentwood,  and  hat  succeeded  remarkably  well.  It 
wat  first  put  into  a  amall  pot  in  the  end  of  April,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  the  pot  was  placed  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
broken,  and  the  parts  removed.  This  precaution  appears  to 
have  been  unnecessary,  for  it  has  stood  the  frost  remarkably 
well,  and  on  the  5th  of  this  month,  when  it  was  do^  ap,  the 
leaves  were  green.  The  root  planted  was  about  balfan  ounce 
in  weight,  and  the  roots  produced  were  about  ninety  in  num- 
ber, in  a  space  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  six' 
inches  deep.  The  aggregate  weight  was  upwards  of  fb«r 
pounds.  A  few  of  the  roots  were  boiled,  and,  when  eaten, 
were  found  to  resemble  the  potato,  but  were  unanimously  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  party  tu  have  a  more  agreeable  flavour.  Such 
a  result  is  very  promising,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  com- 
mon potato  (SolaHum  Tuberoaum)  was,  for  a  hundred  yesn, 
confined  to  garden*,  and  that  its  roots  were  for  a  long  tioM  not 
larger  than  beans,  and  were  watery,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  cultivation  may  do  much  to  enlarge  the  siie  of  the ' 
roots  of  the  Oxalia,  and  perhaps  improve  the  flavour  beyond 
what  it  is  at  present.  It  has  a  fine  yellow  flower,  and  is  orna- 
mental in  the  garden.     The  time  of  flowering  is  August. 

Uses  of  tbb  Potato— SALDBRirr.^Potatees  appear'  to 
be  particularly  usefnl  in  the  manufectore  of  breed,  by  praoot- 
ing  the  fermenUtion  of  the  dough.  To  effect  this  ^y  may  be 
introduced  among  the  floor,  after  being  botled  to  a  mealy  sUte ; 
but  the  best  method. is  to  employ  them  as  a  ferment'  For  two 
pceics  of  dour  take'  from  S  lb.  to  4  lb.  of  mealy  ndtaioes,  tha 
rormer  quantity  will  be  enough,  if  it  be  preferred.  Boil  them 
tni  they  will  pulp  readily  through  a  colander,  and  when  luke- 
warm add  to  the  pulp  one-fourth  of  the  barm  fytiutj  which 
wooM  have  been  used  without  potatoes.  The  pulp,  if  too  dry, 
should  be  brought  to  the  coatisteace  of  thin  paate  by  addition  of . 
milk  warm  water,  ai)^  a  table  spoonful  or  two  of  moist  sugar 
or  hooey  will  promote  the  process ;  cover  the  mixture  with  a 
plate  or'eloth,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  till  a  strong  firo^y 
head  arises.  This  potato  yeast  should  be  blended  with  about  a 
twelfth  or  siiteenth  part  of  the  flour,  to  work  as  *  spoo^  *  in 
the  centre  of  the  mast,  in  order  to  secure  the  fermentation  of 
the  whole  Some  bakers,  I  have  been  oredibly  informed,  have 
l^iven  two  guineas  for  a  receipt  to  prepare  potato  yeast ;  and  it 
It  considered  ao  effect ual  in  promotion  fermentation,  that  the 
misfortune  of  a  *  aatT  (heavy)  batch  it  teldom  incurred  when 
it  is  used.  It  b  said  bv  some  who  ought  lo  know  the  fact,  that  - 
bread,  worked  with  a  due  proportion  of  potatoes,  is  at  least  two 
shades  whiter  in  colour,  and  of  much  better  texture,  than  when 
it  is  wrought  with  the  yeast  of  beer  only ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  bitter  taate  frequently  communicated  by  such 
yeast  is  wholly  obviated,  and  tbe  ferment  ean  be  emplsyed  li- 


quarter  part  of  what  I  have  done,  if  to  write  a  phiin  hand    berally,  with  alorast  certainty  of  a  corresponding  good  resuU 
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COZiXTMN  FOR  TXZS  liADZSS. 

SKETCHES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  COaUETTE. 
"  A  Pityco  logical  carioiity." — D^Itradh  «/««• 
The  abore-quoted  authority  proTes  that  the  Coquette  is 
of  the  butterfly  species,  for,  when  deprived  of  its  ephe- 
meral blandishments,  it  appears  in  its  pristine  deformity. 
The  insect  is  of  French  origin,  and  ^though  abundant 
quantities  of  the  animal  exist  in  this  country,  retains  its 
Gallic  cof^iomen.  The  only  literal  translation  of  its  name 
into  English  is  rendered  in  the  word  "  Man-trap." 

The  education  of  the  Coquette  is  usually  derived  from 
boarding-schools,  and  its  sentiment  from  song-books.  It 
learns  precepts  of  morality  from  novels,  and  examples  of 
virtue  froni  waiting-maids ;  and  the  only  evidence  it  shows 
of  poteessing  {he  power  of  reasoning  is  the  ingenuity  with 
which  it  special-pleads  out  of  broken  vows.  If  it  have  a 
heart,  that  is  like  the  Public  Ledger,  «  open  to  all  parties 
and  influenced  by  none." 

At  Church  it  ogles  under  smart  bonnets,  and  attracts  ge- 
neral  attention  from  its  gaudy  attire,  while,  at  the  theatre, 
it  becomes  the  focus  of  every  opera  gla^^  on  accoimt  of  its 
levity. 

This  insect  is  carnivorous,  feeding  upon  the  human 
heart  as  spiders  do  upon  flies.  It  spreads  the  net  of  insin- 
uation and  encouragement,  inveigles  its  victim  into  the 
web,  and  makes  a  boast  and  glory  of  the  agonies  it  may 
cause. 

Its  ideas  are  singularly  confused  about  the  monosylla- 
bles "  Yes,'*  and  "  No,"  frequently  substituting  the  one  for 
the  other,  so  that  it  loses  all  chances  of  matrimony,  and  it 
is  to  be  anticipated  that  to  this  fact  and  the  general  con- 
tempt into  which  the  race  is  gradually  faUiug,  the  Coquette 
population  will  decrease  in  a  Malthusian  ratio. 

Maids  and  Widows  ;  if  you  wish  to  arrive  at  that  ^<  con* 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  good  husbands,  eschew 
coqueti7 ;  and  ye,  O I  Wives,  who  have  already  got  them, 
be  not  Coquettes  lest  they  flee  from  ye  I 

Hints  fob  Wives. — Obedience  is  a  very  small  part  of 
conjugial  duty,  and,  in  most  cases  easily  performed.  Much 
of  the  comfort  of  the  manisd  life  depends  upon  the  lady ; 
a  great  deal  more,  perhaps,  than  she  is  aware  of.  She 
scarcely  knows  her  own  influence ;  how  much  she  may  do 
by  persuasion — how  much  by  sympathy — how  much  by 
unremitted  kindness  and  little  attentions.  To  acquire  and 
retain  such  influence,  she  must,  however,  make. her  conju- 
gal duties  her  first  object.  She  must  not  think  that  any 
thing  will  do  for  her  husband — that  any  wine  is  good 
enough  for  her  husband — that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be 
agreeable  when  there  is  only  her  husband— that  she  may 
close  her  piano,  or  lay  aside  her  brush,  for  why  should  she 
play  or  paint  merely  to  amuse  her  husband  ?  No,  she 
musrconsider  all  these  little  arts  of  pleasing  chiefly  valua- 
ble on  his  account — as  means  of  perpetuating  her  attractions, 
and  giving  permanence  to  bis  affection  She  must  remem- 
ber that  her  duty  consists  not  so  much  in  great  and  solitary 
acts — in  displays  of  sublime  virtues  to  M^hich  she  will  only 
be  occasionally  called;  but  in  trifles — ^in  a  cheerful  smile, 
or  a  minute  attention  naturally  rendered,  and  proceeding, 
from  a  heart  full  of  kindnes,  and  a  temper  full  of  amiabi- 
lity. — Mr$,  Sanfiford*8  fVoman  in  her  Social  and  Domes- 
tic  Ciiaraclcr. 


WOM^. 

Call  woman — angel — goddess — what  you  ^rill ! 

With  all  that  fancy  breathes  at  passion^s  cal)^ 
With  all  that  rapture  fondly  raves,  and  still 

That  one  word,  tri/«,  outvies,  contains  them  all  I 
It  is  a  word  of  music,  which  can  fill 

The  soul  with  melody,  when  sorrows  lall 
Round  us  like  darknea^  and  her  heart  alone 
Is  all  that  fate  has  left  to  call  our  own. 

Her  bosom  is  a  fount  of  love  that  swdis^ 
Widens,  and  deepens  with  its  own  outpourins^ ; 

And  like  a  desert  spring,  for  ever  wells 
Around  her  husband*s  heart,  when  cares  dev^iiriv^ 

Dry  up  its  very  blood,  and  man  rebels 
Against  his  being ! — ^When  despair  is  lowerinf. 

And  ills  sweep  round  him,  like  an  angry  riTer, 

She  is  his  star,  his  rock  of  hope  for  ever. 

Yea,  woman  only  knows  what  *tis  to  moum^ 
She  only  feels  how  slow  the  moments  glide, 

Ere  those  her  young  heait  loved  in  joy  return. 
And  breathe  aflection,  smiling  by  her  side. 

Hers  only  are  the  tears  that  waste  and  bum — 
The  anxious  watchings — and  affection*s  tide 

That  never,  never  ebbs  ! — hers  are  the  cares 

No  ear  hath  heard,  and  which  no  bosom  shares. 

Cares — like  her  spirit,  delicate  as  light 

Trembling  at  early  dawn  from  morning  stars. 
Cares — all  unknown  to  feeling  and  to  sight 

Of  rougher  man,  whose  stormy  bosom  wars 
With  every  passion  in  its  fiery  might. 

Nor  deems  how  look  unkind,  or  absence,  jart 
Aflection*s  silver  chords  by  woman  "^vove. 
Whose  soul,  whose  business,  and  whose  life  is  loffe. 

J.  M.  W. 
[These  verses  are  taken  from  a  neat  volume  published  at 
Haddington,  entitled,  Autuscn  Leaves,  and  full  of  pleas, 
ing  tales,  sketches,  and  verses.] 

Why>  why,  ar«  the  Irish  «  rrbellioos  people  ?  This  u  a  que*- 
tion  that  nutt  be  solved  by  the  Episcnptcy  of  that  devoted 
Country.  Why,  vhy,  is  the  produce  of  the  Englith  farmer  re- 
duced in  value  r  Lut  the  aiix;exed  statetneut  show  ;  let  it  shew 
that,  to  support  the  Irish  Established  Church,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  the  luxuries  of  AbMniee  Landtords,  the  poor  Irisk 
producer  is  obUged  to  force  a  sale  in  this  country,  by  underteliing 
the  English  farmer. 


An  Account  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats  and  Fk>nr,  imprrted 
from  FortigQ  Ports,  within 
ten  year*,  from  1821  tol880; 
both  inclusive. 

Qrs. 

Wheat 6,078,489 

Barley 1.658.407 

OaU 5,212  609 


Total  ....>.  11,844,846 
Cwts.  of  Floor 1,921,066 


An  Account  of  Wheat,  Barley* 
Oats,  and  Flour,  importid 
from  Ireland,  io  the  mam 
period  r 

Wheat a4I93Tl 

Barley 761,087 

Oats 12,020,268 

Ireland 16^1.166 

The  World 11314,846 


4^S56,ill 


Irolandik 

Cwts.  of  Flour 4,168,787 

The  World L92l,066 


8,981,701 

By  which  it  appears,  that  starving  Ireland  has  export«l  ts 
Great  Britain  in  ten  years,  4966.811  Quarters  of  com  and 
2,137,701  cwUof  fluur,  more  than  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
world  ! ! ! ! !— il/ar/r  Lane  Exprc^^* 
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TK33  STORY-TSZiIiBB. 

TUBBER  DERG»  OR  THE  RED  WELL. 
(Concluded  from  latt  Number,) 
IThc  misforttuies  of  Owen  and  hit  family  were  not  the 
riwequencee  of  negligence  or  misconduct  on  their  own  part;. 
h.ey  straggled  long  but  bnaTailinglj  against  high  rents 
id  low  markets  ;  against  neglect  on  tlie  part  of  the  land- 
•rd  and  his  agent;  against  sickness,  fiunine,  and  death. 
hey  had  no  alternative  but  to  beg  or  starve.  Owen  was 
'illing  to  work,  bnt  he  could  not  procure  employment,  and 
rcrrided  he  could,  the  miserable  sum  of  sixpence  a-day^ 
rhen  fiKMl  was  scarce  and  dear,  would  not  support  him,  his 
rife,  and  six  little  ones.  He  became  a  pauper,  therefore, 
mly  to  avoid  starvation. 

Meav  J  and  black  was  his  heart,  to  use  the  strong  expression 
»f  the  people,  on  the  bitter  morning  when  he  set  out  to  en« 
sonnter  the  dismal  task  of  seeking  alms  in  order  to  keep  life 
n  himself  and  his  family.  The  plan  was  devised  on  the 
prerwiing  night ;  but  to  no  mortal,  except  his  wife,  was  it 
communicated.  The  honest  pride  of  a  man  whose  mind 
wms  above  committing  a  mean  action,  would  not  permit 
him  to  reveal  what  he  considered  the  first  stain  that  ever 
^iras  known  to  rest  upon  the  name  of  McCarthy.  He  there- 
fore  sallied  out  under  the  beating  of  the  storm,  and  pro. 
ceeded,  without  caring  much  whither  he  went,  until  he  got 
considerably  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  parish. 

In  the  meantime  hunger  pressed  keenly  upon  him  and 
them.  The  day  had  no  appearance  of  clearing  up ;  the 
heavy  rain  and  sleet  beat  into  their  thin,  worn  garments, 
and  the  clamour  of  his  children  for  food,  began  to  grow 
more  and'mbre  importunate.  They  came  to  the  shelter  of  a 
hedge  which  enclosed  on  one  side  a  remote  and  broken  road 
along  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  ^recognised, 
they  had  preferred  travelling.  Owen  stood  here  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes to  consult  with  his  wife,  as  to  where  and  when  they 
should  <'  make  a  beginning  ;**  but  on  looking  round,  he 
found  her  in  tears. 

<<  Kathleen,  asthore,*'  said  Owen,  <<  I  can*t  bid  you  not 
to  cry ;  bear  up,  acushla  machree ;  bear  up  :  sure^  as  I  said 
when  we  came  out  this  momin*,  there^s  a  good  God  above 
us,  that  can  still  turn  over  the  good  lafe  for  us,  if  we  put 
our  hopes  in  him.** 

«Owen,**  said  his  sinking  wife ;  '<  it*s  not  altogether  be. 
kase  we*er  brought  to  this,  that  I*m  cryin.     No  indeed.** 
«  Thin,  what  ails  you,  Kathleen,  darlin  P** 
Thewifo  hesitated,  and  evaded  the  question  for  some 
time ;  but  at  lengtii,  upon  his  presssng  her  for  an  answer, 
with  a  firesh  gush  of  sorrow,  she  replied, 

«  Owen,  since  you  must  know — och,  may  God  pity  us ! — 
since  you  must  know,  its  wid  hunger — wid  hunger  !  I 
kept  unknownst,  a  little  bit  of  bread  to  give  the  childre  this 
momin*,  an^  that  was  part  of  it  I  gave  you  yesterday  early 
— rm  near  two  days  fostin.** 

«  Kathleen !  Kathleen  1  Och !  sure  I  loiow  your  worth,  avil- 
lisb.  Yon  were  too  good  a  wifo,  an' too  good  a  mother,  amost ! 
God  forgive  me^  Kathleen !  I  fretted  about  beggin*,  dear ; 
but  as  my  Heavenly  Father's  above  me,  Vm  now  happier  to 
beg  wid  you  by  my  side,  nor  if  I  war  in  the  best  house  in 
the  province  widout  you!  Honld  up,  avoumeen,  for  a 
while.    Come  on,  childhre,  darlins,  an*  the  first  house  we 

meet  we'll  ax  their  char ,  their  assistance.     Come  on, 

darlins,  all  of  yees.  AMiy,  my  heart's  asier,  so  it  is.  Sure 
we  hive  your  mother,  childhre,  safe  wid  us,  an*  what  signi. 
flet  any  thing  so  long  as  she's  U^  to  us.'* 


He  then  raised  his  wife  tenderly,  for  she  had  been  < 
pelled  to  sit  from  weakness,  and  they  bent  their  steps  to  a 
decent  farm-house,  that  stood  a  few  perches  off  the  road, 
about  a  qiuirter  of  a  mile  before  them. 

As  they  approached  the  door,  the  husband  hesitated  a 
moment ;  his  foce  got  paler  than  usual,  and  his  lip  quiver, 
ed,  as  he  said^-^  Kathleen — ^** 

*<  I  know  what  you*re  goin'  to  say,  Owen.  No,  acushla, 
you  won't ;  VU  ax  it  myself." 

«  Do^**  said  Owen,  with  difficulty ;  «  I  can't  do  it ;  bnt 
m  overcome  my  pride  afore  long,  I  hope.  It's  thryin*  to 
me,  Kathleen,  an*  you  know  it  is — for  yon  know  how  little 
I  ever  expected  to  be  brought  to  this.** 

<<Husht,  avillish!  We*ll  thry,  then,  in  the  name  o* 
God.** 

As  she  spoke,  the  children,  herself  and  her  husband,  en- 
tered, to  beg  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  a  morsel  of 
fofkL  Yes  I  timidly — ^with  a  blush  of  shame,  red  even  to 
crimson,  upon  the  pallid  features  of  Kathleen— with  grief 
acute  and  piercing — they  entered  the  house  together. 

For  some  minutes  they  stood  and  spoke  not.  The  un- 
luippy  woman,  unaccustomed  to  the  language  oi  supplica- 
tion,  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to  crave  assistance. 
Owen,  himself,  stood  back,  uncovered,  his  fine  but  much 
changed  features  overcast  with  an  expression  of  deep  ai&ic* 
tion.  Kathleen  cast  a  single  glance  at  him  as  if  for  enoour« 
agement.  Their  eyes  met ;  she  saw  the|^upright  man— the 
last  remnant  af  the  McCarthy — himself  once  the  fkiend  of 
the  poor,  of  the  unhappy,  of  the  afflicted— standing  crushed 
and  broken  doa*n  by  misfortunes  which  he  had  not  deserv* 
ed,  waiting  with  patience  for  a  morsel  of  charity.  Owen, 
too,  had  his  remembrances.  He  recollected  the  days  when  he 
sought  and  gained  the  pure  and  fond  affections  of  his  Kath* 
leen ;  when  beauty,  and  youth,  and  innocence  endrded  her 
with  their  light  and  their  grace,  as  she  spoke  or  moved ;  he 
saw  her  a  happy  wife  and  mother  inher  own  home^  kind  and 
benevolent  to  all  who  required  her  good  word  or  her  good 
office ;  and  now  she  was  homeless.  He  remembered,  too, 
how  she  used  to  plead  with  himself  for  the  afflicted.  It  was 
but  a  moment ;  yet  when  their  eyes  met,  that  moment  was 
crowded  by  remembrances  that  flashed  across  their  minds 
with  a  keen  sense  of  a  lot  so  bitter  and  wretched  as  the  irs* 
Kathleen  could  not  speak,  although  she  tried  ;  her  sobs  de- 
nied her  utterance;  and  Owen  involuntarily  sat  upon  a 
chaU>  and  covered  his  fece  with  his  hand. 

To  an  observing  eye,  it  is  never  difficult  to  detect  the  cant' 
of  imposture^  or  to  perceive  distress  when  it  is  real.  The' 
good  woman  of  the  house,  as  is  usual  in  Ireland,  was  in  the 
act  of  approaching  them,  unsolicited,  wiih  a  double  hand.* 
fhl  of  meal — that  is  what  the  Scotch  and  northern  Irish 
call  a  gowpen^~OT  as  much  as  both  hands  locked  together 
can  contain—when,  noticing  their  distress,  she  paused  a 
moment,  eyed  them  more  closely,  and  exclaimed— 

«  What's  this  ?  Why  there's  something  wrong  wid  you, 
good  people !  But  first  an'  foremost  take  this,  in  the  name 
an*  honour  of  God.** 

^  May  the  blessin*  of  the  same  Man*  rest  upon  yees  !** 
replied  Kathleen*  <<  This  is  a  sorrowful  thrialtous;  for 
it*s  our  first  day  to  be  upon  the  world ;  an*  this  is  the  first 
help  of  the  kind  we  ever  axed  for,  or  ever  got ;  an'  indeed 
now  I  find  we  haven't  even  a  place  to  carry  it  in.  I've  no 
— b — b — cloth,  or  any  thing  to  hould  it." 


God  is  tometiiDti  thus  tcnned  In  Ireland.  By  *«  M an**  |iaw  is  isesnt 
pervon  or  being.  He  is  «I«o  called  tbe  •*  Man  atwve."  altbough  thit 
muai  have  been  Intended  for,  and  often  to  applied,  to  Oirlrt  only 
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«  Your  first,  is  it  r*  said  the  good  woman.  "Your  first ! 
May  the  marciful  Queen  o'  Heayen  look  down  upon  yees, 
hut  it*8  a  bitther  day  yees  war  driven  out  on  I  Sit  down, 
there^  you  poor  crathur.  God  pity  you,  I  pray  this  day, 
for  you  have  a  heart-broken  look !  Sit  down  awhile,  near 
the  fire,  you  an*  the  childre  I  Och,  Oh  !  but  it*s  a  thousand 
pities  to  see  sich  fine  childre— handsome  an  good  lookin*, 
even  as  they  are,  brought  to  tliis  !  tome  over,  good  man ; 
get  near  the  fire,  for  ye'er  wet  an'  could  all  of  yees.  Brian, 
ludher  them  two  lazy  thieves  o'  dogs  out  o*  that.  Eires  nuu, 
a  wadhee  bradadh,  agus  go  truth  a  shin  I — be  off  wid  yees, 
ye  lazy  divil  that's  not  worth  you  feedin' !  Come  over,  ho- 
nest man.** 

Owen  and  his  family  were  placed  near  the  fire  ;  the  poor 
man*s  heart  was  full,  and  he  sighed  heavily. 

<<May  he  that  it  plased  to  thry  us,**  he  exclaimed, 
«  reward  you  fbr  this !  We  are,*  he  continued,  *'  a  poor 
an*  a  suffierin*  fiimily ;  but  it*s  the  will  of  God  that  we 
should  be  so,  an*  sure  we  can*t  complain  widout  committln* 
sin.  All  we  ax  now  is,  that  it  may  be  plasin*  to  Him  that 
brought  us  low,  to  enable  us  to  bear  up  undher  our  thrials. 
We  would  take  it  to  our  choice  to  beg  and  be  honest,  sooner 
nor  to  be  wealthy  an*  wicked  I  We  have  our  failins  an' 
our  sins,  God  hdp  us ;  hut  still  there's  nothin*  dark  br 
he«vy  OB  our  consciences.  Glory  be  to  the  name  o*  God 
ftnr  it« 

**Threth,  I  believe  you,**  replied  the  flirmer's  wiffe; 
••there's  thruth  an'  honesty  in  your  face;  one  may  easily 
see  the  remains  of  daeency  about  yees  all.  Musha,  throw 
your  little  things  aside,  an'  stay  where  yees  are  to.  day: 
you  can't  bring  out  the  childhre  undher  the  teem  of  rain 
and  sleet  that* s  in  it.  Wurrah  dheelish,  but  It's  the  bitther 
day  all  out  I  Faix,  Paddy  will  get  a  dhrookin,  so  he  will, 
at  that  weary  fair  wid  the  stirks,  poor  bouchal— a  son  of 
onrs  that's  gone  to  Ballyboulteen  to  sell  some  catUe,  an' 
bell  not  be  worth  thvee  hapuns  afbre  he  comes  back.  I 
hope  he'U  have  sinse  to  go  into  some  house,  when  he's  done, 
m'  dhry  himself  well,  any  how,  besides  takhi'  somethin*  to 
lesey  out  the  ooold.  Pnt  by  yonr  things,  an*  don*t  ^ink 
of  goin*  out  sich  a  day.** 

<^  We  thank  yoo,"  replied  Owen.  « Indeed  we*re  glad 
to  stay  undher  your  roof;  for,  poor  things,  they're  badly 
able  to  thravel  sieh  a  day— these  childhre*" 
^  <<  Musha,  yees  ate  no  breakfiut^  maybe  P" 
"  "Owen  and  his  flimily  were  sHent.  The  children  looked 
wistfully  at  their  parents,  anxiont  that  thty  should  confirm 
what  the  good  womat^  surmised  i  the  father  looked  again  at 
his  Csmished-  brood  and  his  sinking  wiib,  and  nature  overw 
came  him. 

»    <<  Food  did  not  crass  onr  Ups  this  day,**  replied  Onvn  ; 
•<  an*  I  may  say  hardly  any  thing  yesterday." 

«0h,  blessed  Mother !  Here,  Katty  Murray,  dn^  scmb- 
hin'  that  dresser,  an*  put  down  the  midlin'  pot  fbr  stir- 
about. Be  livin*  manim  on  dUmol,  woman  alive,  handle 
yourself;  you  might  a  had  it  boilin*  by  this.  God  presarvc 
US !— to  be  two  days  widout  atin !  Be  the  crass,  Katty,  i 
you're  not  alive,  I'll  give  you  ^a  douse  o*  the  chumstaff 
that'll  bring  the  fire  to  your  eyes!    Do  you  hear  me ?* 

••  I  do  hear  you,  an'  did  often  feel  you,  too,  fbr  fraid  hear- 
in*  wouldn't  do.  You  think  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
hut  your  own,  I  b*lieve.  Faix,  indeed  I  Its  well  come  up 
wid  US,  to  be  randied  about  wid  no  less  a  switch  than  a 
chnmstaflrr 

« Is  it  givin'  hack  talk  you  are  ?  Bad  end  to  me,  if  you 
look  crocked  but  I*U  lave  yon  a  mark  to  remimber  me  by. 


What  woman 'ud  put  up  md  you  but  myself  yon 
in*  fiipe?  It  wasn't  to  give  me  yoor  bad  toiigye  I  hiari  | 
you,  but  to  do  your  business ;  an*  be  the  crass  above  ql  if  I 
you  turn  your  tongue  on  me  again,  I'll  give  yoa  the  ' 
o'  the  chumstaff.  Is  it  bekase  they're  poor  people  tbt  k 
plased  God  to  bring  to  this,  that  you  turn  up  your  sow  b 
doin*  any  thing  to  sarve  them  ?  There's  not  wntlier  eoa 
there,  I  say — put  in  more.  What  signifies  all  tht  t 
dbout  that  'ud  make  ?  Put  plinty  in  ;  it's  better  always  is 
have  too  much  than  too  little.  Faix,  I  tell  you,  yai^S 
want  a  male's  meat  an'  a  night*8  lodgin'  afore  yon  die,  ^ 
you  don't  mend  your  manners." 

<<  Och,  musha,  the  poor  girl  is  doin'  her  best,** 
Kathleen ;  <<an'  Fm  sure  she  wouldn't  be  guilty  of  use* 
pride  to  the  likes  of  us,  or  to  any  one  that  the  Lotd  tei 
laid  his  &nd  upon." 

«  She.had  better  not,  while  Fm  to  the  fore^"  said  heraii. 
tress.  ^  Wh^  is  she  herself?  Sore  if  it  was  a  sta  M  be 
poor,  God  help  the  world.    No ;  it's  neither  a  sin  nsr  s 


«  Thanks  he  to  God,  no»**  said  Owen  ;  ^  It's 
one  nor  the  other.    So  long  as  we  keep  a  fUr  nmmm,  as'a 
dear  conscience,  we  can't  ever  say  that  our  case  is  hard.'* 

After  some  fiirther  conversation,  a  comfortable  bieahfkit 
was  prepared  fbr  them,  of  which  they  partook  with  an  ap- 
petite sharpoied  by  their  long  abstinence  frosiifbod.  TWir 
stay  here  was  particalaTly  fbrtunate,  fbr  as  tfaey  were  err- 
tain  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  an  abundance  of  that  which 
they  much  wanted — ^wholesome  fbod — the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate distress  was  removed.  They  had  time  to  tklak 
more  accurately  upon  the  little  preparations  fbr  misay 
whiefa  were  necessary,  and'  as  the  day's  leisure  was  at  their 
disposal,  Kathleen's  needle  and  sdssars  were  industriooslT 
plied  in  mending  the  tattered  clothes  of  her  husband  and 
her  children,  in  order  to  meet  the  inclemency  of  the  wes- 
ther. 

After  being  kindly  entertained  in  this  hospitable  place, 
the  new-made  paupers  resumed  their  march. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  to  trace  Owen  MCarthy  and  his 
wifie  through  all  the  variety  which  a  wandering  panper't 
life  affords.  He  never  could  reconcile  himself  to  the  habits 
of  a  mendicant.  His  honest  pride  and  integrity  of  1 
raised  him  above  it ;  neither  did  he  sink  into  the 
and  cant  of  imposture,  nor  the  slang  of  knavery.  No; 
there  was  a  touch  of  manly  sorrow  about  him,  which  nei- 
ther time,  nor  femiliarity  with  his  degraded  mode  of  Uhy 
could  take  away  from  him.  His  usual  ohsnratioii  to  his 
wife,  and  he  never  made  it  without  a  pang  of  intense  bit- 
terness, was — '*^  Kathleen,  darlin',  it's  thrue  we  have  enough 
to  ate  an'  to  dhrink ;  but  we  have  no  home  t — no  home  /" 
To  a  man  like  him  it  was  a  thought  of  surpassing  bitter- 
ness, indeed. 

«  Ah  I  Kathleen,**  he  would  observe,  •<  if  we  had  fait  tiie 
poorest  shed  that  could  be  built,  provided  it  wi 
wouldn't  we  be  h^py  ?  The  bread  we  ate, 
doesn't  do  us  good.  We  don't  work  fbr  it ;  it's  the 
of  shame  and  idleness ;  and  yet  it*s  Owen  MK^arthy  that 
ates  it  I  But,  avoumeen,  that's  past ;  an'  well  never  see 
our  own  home,  or  our  own  hearth  agin.  That's  what's 
cuttin'  into  my  heart,  Kathleen.     Never ! — never  1" 

Many  a  trial,  too,  of  another  kind  was  his  patience  call- 
ed upon  to  sustain ;  particularly  fh)m  the  wealthy  and  the 
more  elevated  in  life,  when  his  inexperience  a%a  inendlcant 
led  him  to  solicit  theil'  assistance.         iOQtC 
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"Why  don't  you  work,  you  sturdy  impostot,''  another 
would  exclaim,  -'« rather  than  stroll  about  lazily^  training 
Ttmr  brats  to  the  gaUows?"  «You  should  be  taken  up, 
Mlow,  B«  a  ragrant,**  a  third  would  obserfe;  "  and  if  I 
erer  catch  you  coming  up  my  avenue  again^  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  slip  my  dogs  at  you  and  your  idle  spawn.^* 

Owen,  on  these  ooeasiona,  turned  away  in  silence :  he 
did  not  curse  them  ;  but  the  pangs  of  his  honest  heart  went 
before  Him  who  will,  sooner  or  later,  visit  upon  the  heada 
of  such  men  their  cruel  spuming  and  neglect  of  the  poor. 

«  Kathteeo,"  he  observed  to  his  wife,  one  day,  about  a 
year  or  mora  after  they  had  begun  to  beg;  "Kathleen,  I 
ksve  been  tumin'  it  in  my  mind,  that  some  of  these  chit 
Aire  might  sthrive  to  earn  their  bit  an'  sup,  an'  their  little 
cowin'  of  clo'cs,  poor  things.  We  might  put  them  to  herd 
WITS  in  the  summer,  an'  the^**«w  to  somethin'  else  in  the 
femier's  houses.    What  do  you  think,  asthore  ?" 

**For  God's  sake  do,  Owen;  sure  my  heart's  crushed  to 
>«  them^my  own  childhre,  that  1  could  lay  down  my  lift 
for— begging  from  door  to  door.  Oph,  do  something  for 
them  that  way,  O^ren,  an'  youll  relieve  the  heart  tl^it 
Isffs  tham.  '^t's  a  sore  sight  to.  a  mother's  eye,  Owap,  to 
mher  childhre  beggin'  their  morseL" 

o  It  is,  darlin-.4t  is ;  well  hire  out  the  three  eldest, — 
Brian  an'  Owen,  an'  Pether,  to  herd  cows ;  an'  we  may  get 
Peggy  into  some  farmer's  house  to  do  loose  jobs  an'  run  of 
neasBges.  Then  we'd  have  only  little  Kathleen  an'  poor 
Ned  along  wid  us.  I'U  thry  any  way,  an'  if  I  can  get  them 
p]accs>  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  I  have  a  plaa  in 
«y  hfi^  that  I'll  tell  yon,  thin." 

« Arrah,  what  is  it,  Owen  jewel?  Sure  if  I  knpw  it 
naybe  when  Fm  sorrowful,  that  thinkin'  of  it,  an'  kwkin' 
forrid  to  it  wiU  make  me  happier.  An'  I'm  sure,  acushh), 
you  would  like  that." 

"But,  maybe,  Kathleen,  if  it  wpuldn't  come  to  pa3s, 
that  the  disappointment  'ud  be  heavy  on  you  ?" 

«  How  could  it,  Owen  ?  Sure  we  can't  be  worse  nor  we' 
ar^  whatever  happ^  ?" 

«  TlyTie  enough  indeed,  I  forgot  that ;  an'  yei  we  might, 
y^fr^fffi  Sure  we'd  be  worse,  if  we  or  the  childhre  bad 
W  health." 

«God  forgive  ma  thin,  for  what  I  s^id!  We  mi«ht  be 
woiae.     Weil,  but  what  is  the  plan,  Owen  ?" 

«  Why,  when  we  get  the  childhrfs  plaices,  TU  sthrive  to 
take  a  little  house,  an'  work  as  a  cottar.  Then,  Kathleen, 
*  we'd  have  a  home  qf  our  own:  I'd  work  from  light  to 
light ;  I'd  work  before  hours  an  afther  hours ;  ay,  nine 
days  in  the  week^  or  we'd  be  comfortable  in  our  own  little 
home.  We  might  be  poor,  Kathleen,  I  know  that,  an' 
hard  presaed,  too ;  but  then,  as  I  said,  we'd  have  our  own 
home,  an'  our  own  hearth  ;  our  morsel,  if  it  'ud  be  homely, 
would  be  sweet,  for  it  would  te  the  fruits  of  our  own  hi- 
hour." 

<t  Kow,  Owen,  do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  get 
thatr 

« Watt,  acushla,  tffl  we  get  the  childhre  settled.  Then 
m  thry  the  other  plan,  for  it's  good  to  thry  any  thing  that 
tonld  take  us  out  of  this  disgraceful  life." 
»  TMs  humble  speculation  was  a  source  of  great  comfort 
to  them.  Many  a  time  have  they  forgotten  their  sorrows 
in  contemplating  the  simple  picture  of  their  happy  little 
QolCagew  Kathleen,  m  partieular,  drew,  with  all  the  vivid 
colooring  of  a  tender  mother,  and  an  a«N:aonate  wife,  the 
^viona  wtmruM  of  <5omfort  and.  contentment  to  be  fooi^ 


even  in  a  cabin,  whose  inmates  aii<e  blessed  with  a  love  of 
independence,  industry,  and  mutual  affection. 

Owen,  in  pursuance  of  his  itttentlon»  did  not  neglect, 
when  the  proper  season  arrived,  to  place  out  his  eldest 
children  among  the  Airmen.  The  reader  need  not  be  told 
that  there  was  that  about  him  which  gaitied  req»ect*  He 
had,  therefore,  little  trouble  in  obtaining  his  wishes  on  tfaia 
point,  and  to  his  great  satisfoction,  hi  saw  three  of  them 
hired  out  to  earn  their  own  support. 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for  him  to  take  a 
cjibin  and  get  employment.     They  had  not  a  single  article 
of  furniture,  and  neither  hed  nor  bedding,  with  the  except 
tion  of  blankets  almost  worn  past  use.    He  was  resolved^ 
howe?er,  to  give  up,  at  all  risks,  tiie  life  of  a  mendicant. 
For  this  purpose,  he  and  the  wife  agreed  to  adopt  a  plan 
quite  usual  in  Ireland,  under  circumstances  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  his :  this  was,  that  Kathleen  should  continua 
to  beg  for  their  support,  until  the  first  half-year  of  their 
children's  service  should  expire ;  and  in  the  mean  tirne^ 
that  he,  if  possible,  should  secure  employment  for  himself. 
By  this  means,  his  earnings,  and  that  of  his  children,  mighf 
remain  untouched,  so  tiiat  in  half  a  year,  he  calculated 
upon  beiug  able  to  furnish  a  cabin,  and  proceed,  as  a  cot- 
tier, to  work  for,  apd  support  his  young  children  and  h^s, 
wife,  who  determined,  on  her  part,  not  to  be  idle  any  mor» 
than  her  husband.     As  the  phin  was  a  Ukely  one,  and  as 
Owen  was  bent  on  earning  his  bread,  rather  than  be  a  bur- 
then to  others,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  succeeded. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  found  himself  once  more  in  a  hom^ 
and  the  force  of  what  he  felt  on  sitting,  for  the  first  tim^ 
since  his  pauperism,  at  his  own  hearth,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived  by  the.reader.    For  soipe  years  after  this,  Owen  got 
on  slowly  enough ;  his  wages  as  a  daily  labourer,  being  sp 
miserable,  that  it  required  him  to  exert  every  nerve  to  ke^ 
the  house  oyer  their  head,    What,  however,  will  not  care- 
fulness  and  a  virtuous  determination,  joined  to  indefatigable 
industry,  do  ? 

After  some  time,  backed  as  he  ^-as  by  his  wife,  and  even 
by  his  youngest  chUdren,  he  found  himself  beginnipg  to 
improve.  In  the  mornings  and  the  evenings  he  cijltivjite<l 
his  garden  and  his  rood  of  potato  ground.  He  ahw  cpllect- 
ed  with  a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  borrowed  frgm  an  ac- 
quaintancfj,  compost  from  t^  neighbouring  road;  scouted 
an  old  drain  before  hi?  door ;  dug  rich  earth,  and  tossed  it 
into  tiie  pool  of  rotten  water  beside  the  house,  and  in  foct, 
adopted  several  otiier  modes  of  coUecting  manure.  By  this 
means,  he  had,  each  Spring,  a  large  portion  of  rich  stuff  on 
which  to  plant  his  potatoes.  His  landlord  permitted  him 
to  spread  this  for  planting  upOn  his  land ;  and  Owen,  ere 
hmg,  instead  of  a  rood,  was  abhi  to  phint  half  an  acre,  and 
ultimately,  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The  produce  of  this  bdng 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  his  fomily,  he 
sold  the  surplus,  and  with  the  money  gained  by  the  sate, 
was  enabled  to  sow  half  an  acre  of  oats,  of  which,  when 
made  into  meal,  he  disposed  of  the  greater  shaic. 

Ipdustry  u  capital ;  for  evoi  when  unaided  by  capital  it 
creates  it;  whereas,  idleness  with  capital,  produces  only 
poverty  and  ruin. 

We  cannot  foUow  the  gradual  rise  of  ti»is  virtnons  fii- 
mily  by  slow  and  sure  degrees ;  but  m-o  wiU  take  Owen's  re- 
turn home. 

When  Owen  once  more  found  hKMdf  i»depend«nt  and 

saA,  he  longed  to  realise  two  plans  on  which  he  had  for 

some  time  before  been  serioualy  thinking.    The  fint  was 

i»«MthU  former  ncwhho^n,  Uiat  they  might  at  length 
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know  tliat  Owen  M'Cartby^s  station  in  the  world  was  such 
as  became  his  character.  The  second  ^vas,  if  possible^  to 
take  a  farm  in  his  native  parish,  that  he  might  ckwe  bis 
days  among  the  companions  of  his  yonth,  and  the  friends 
of  his  matnrer  years.  He  had,  «ilso,  another  motive ;  there 
lay  the  burying  place  of  the  McCarthys,  in  which  slept  the 
noQldering  dnst  of  his  own  "  golden  haired^'  Alley.  With 
them — in  his  danghter*s  grave — he  intended  to  sleep  his 
long  sleep.  Affection  for  the  dead  is  the  memory  of  the 
heart.  In  no  other  grave-yard  could  he  reconcile  it  to 
himself  to  be  buried ;  to  it  had  all  his  forefatl^ers  been  ga- 
tbered ;  and  though  calamfty  had  separated  him  from  the 
scenes  where  they  had  passed  through  existence,  yet  he  was 
resolved  that  death  should  not  deprive  him  of  its  last  me- 
lancholy consolation  ;— that  of  reposing  with  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  <<  departed,^  who  had  loved  him,  and  whom 
be  had  loved.  He  believed,  that  to  neglect  this,  would  be 
to  abandon  a  sacred  duty,  and  felt  sorrow  at. the  thought  of 
being  like  an  absent  guest  from  the  assembly  of  his  own 
dead ;  for  there  is  a  principle  of  undying  hope  in  the  heart, 
that  carries,  with  bold  and  beautiful  imagery,  the  realities 
of  life  into  the  silent  recesses  of  death  itself. 

Having  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  his  old  friends 
at  Tubber  Derg,  he  communicated  it  to  Kathleen  and  his 
family ;  liis  wife  received  the  intelligence  with  undisguised 
delight. 

«  But  whin  do  yon  mane  to  go  to  Tnbber  Derg,  Owen  ?" 

"  In  the  beginnin*  of  the  next  week.  An*  Kathleen, 
ahagur,  if  you  remember  the  bitther  momin*  we  came  upon 
the  world — but  well  not  be  spakin*  of  that  now.  I  don*t 
like  to  think  of  it.  Some  other  time»  maybe,  when  we*re 
settled  among  our  onld  friends,  I'll  mintion  it.** 

«  Well,  the  Lord  bliss  your  cndayvours,  any  how  !  Ochj 
Owen,  do  thry  an*  get  us  a  snug  farm  somewhere  near  them 
But  you  didu*t  answer  me  about  Alley,  Owen  ?** 

«  Why,  you  must  have  your  wish,  Kathleen ;  although 
I  intended  to  keep  that  place  for  myself.  Still  we  can  sleep 
one  on  aich  side  of  her ;  an*  that  may  be  asily  done,  for  our 
bnryin*  ground  is  large :  so  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that 
head.  I  hope  God  won*t  call  us  till  we  see  our  childhre 
settled  dacently  in  the  world.  But  sure,  at  all  evints^  let 
His  blissed  will  be  done  I*' 

"  AminI  amin  I  It*s  not  right  of  any  one  to  keep  their 
hearts  fixed  too  much  upon  the  world  ;  nor  even,  they  say 
upon  one*s  own  childhre.*' 

<<  People  may  love  thek  childhre  as  much  as  as  they  plase, 
Kathleen,  if  they  don't  let  their  ^raA  for  them  spoil  the  cra- 
(hnrs,  by  givin*  them  their  own  will,  till  they  become  head- 
strong an*over*bearin*.  Now,  let.  my  linen  be  as  white  a 
a  bone  before  Monday,  plase  goodness ;  I  hope,  by  that  time, 
that  Jack  Dogherty  will  have  my  new  clo*se  made ;  for  I 
intind  to  go  as  dacent  as  ever  they  seen  me  in  my  best 
days.** 

«  An'  so  yon  will,  too,  avillish.  Throth,  Owenj  it's  you 
that'll  be  the  proud  man,  steppln'  in  to  them  in  all  your 
grandeur !  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  The  spirit  o'  the  McCarthys  lain 
yon  still,  Owen." 

Ha,  ha,  ha  I  It  is,  darlin*;  it  is  indeed;  an*  Vd  beiarry 
it  wasn't.  I  long  to  see  poor  Widow  Murray.  I  dunna 
is  her  f  on,  Jemmy,  married.  Who  knows,  after  all  we  suf* 
fered>  but  I  may  be  abU  to  help  her  yet? — that  is,  if  she 
sUods  in  need  of  it.  But,  1  si^pose,  ber  ehiklhre's  frvwn 
up  now,  an*  able  to  asntt  her.  Now,  Kathleen,  miad  Mm. 
day  next;  an'  have  every  thing  ready.     1*11  stay  a  week  #r 


SO)  at  the  mmt,  an'  afther  that  III  have  news  for  yaa  about 
alio*  them.** 

When  Monday  morning  arrived,  Owen  fonnd  htmaeif 
ready  to  set  out  for  Tubber  Derg.  The  tailor  had  not  dit- 
^appointed  him ;  and  Kathleen,  to  do  her  justice,  took  care 
that  the  proofs  of  her  good  housewifery  should  be  apparent  in 
the  whiteness  of  his  linen.  After  break&st,  he  dressed  him- 
self  in  all  his  finery ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther  the  harmless  vanity  that  peeped  out  occasionally  fhm 
his  simplicity  of  character,  or  the  open  and  undisguised  tri* 
umph  of  his  &ithful  wife,  whose  eye  rested  on  him  with 
pride  and  affection,  was  most  calculated  to  produce  a  sm'Ie. 

'<  Now,  Kathleen,**  said  he,  when  preparing  for  his  imme- 
diate departure,  «<  I'm  thinkin'  of  what  they'll  say,  when 
they  see  me  so  smooth  an'  warm  lookin'.  I'll  engage  fheylT 
be  axiu  one  another,  <Musha,  how  did  Owen  McCarthy 
get  an,  at  all,  to  be  so  well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  be  ap- 
pears to  be,  afther  failin*  on  his  ould  farm  ?*  " 

^  Well,  but  Owen,  you  know  how  to  nuinage  them." 

«  Throth,  I  do  that.  But  there*s  one  thing  theyll  never 
get  out  o'  me,  any  way." 

<«  You  won*t  tell  that  to  any  o*  them,  Owen  ?" 

"  Kathleen,  if  I  thought  they  only  suspected  it,  Vd 
never  show  my  face  in  Tubber  Derg  agin.  I  think  I  could 
bear  to  be — an'  yet  it  *ud  be  a  hard  struggle  wid  me,  too — 
but  I  think  I  could  bear  to  be  buried  among  black  stran- 
gers, nther  than  it  should  be  said,  over  my  grave,  among 
my  own,  <  there!8  where  Owen  McCarthy  lies — ^who  was 
the  only  man,  of  his  name,  that  ever  begged  his  morsel  on 
the  king*s  highway.  There  he  lies,  the  descindant  of  the 
great  McCarthy  Mores,  an*  yet  he  was  a  beggar."  I 
know,  Kathleen  achora,  it*s  neither  a  sin  nor  a  shame  to 
ax  one's  bit  from  our  fellow-creatures,  whin  fairly  brought 
to  it,  widout  any  faiitt  of  our  own ;  but  still  I  feel  seme- 
thing  in  me,  that  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  widout  shame 
an*  heaviness  of  heart." 

**  Well,  it*s  one  comfort,  that  nobody  knows  it  but  our. 
selves.    The  poor  childhre,  for  their  own  sakes,  won't  ere^ 
breathe  it;  so  that  it's  likely  the  sacret  *ill  he  berried  wid 01." 
•        •••••••• 

The  sun  had  now  risen,  and  as  Owen  ascended  the  larger 
of  the  two  hills  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  stood  afun 
to  view  the  scene  that  stretched  beneath  him.  Aboat  an 
hour  before  all  was  still ;  the  whole  country  lay  motion- 
less, as  if  the  land  bad  been  a  land  of  the  deml.  The 
mountains,  in  the  distance,  were  covered  with  the  tbm 
mists  of  morning ;  the  milder  and  richer  parts  of  the  land^ 
scape  had  appeared  in  that  dim  grey  diatinctneas  which 
gives  to  dist^t  objects  such  a  clear  outline  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blackbird*s  song,  every  thing  seemed  m  if 
stricken  into  silence ;  there  was  not  a  breeie  stirring;  both 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  reposed  as  if  In  a  trance; 
the  very  trete  appeared  asleep,  and  their  leaves  motioales% 
as  if  they  had  been  of  marble.  But  now  the  acene  was 
changed.  The  sun  had  flung  l^is  splendour  upon  Uie  Boon- 
tain*tops,  from  which  the  mists  were  tumbling  is  kekea 
fragments  to  the  vallies  between  them.  A  thousand  birii 
poured  their  songs  upon  the  ear ;  the  breeze  was  up,  sad 
the  columns  of  smoke  fh>m  the  form-bonsea  and  cottages 
played,  as  if  in  frolic,  in  the  air.  A  while  haie  wu  be* 
ginning  to  rise  from  the  meadows ;  early  teams  were  afoot ; 
and  labourers  going  abroad  to  their  employment.'  Tke 
Ukes  in  the  distance  shone  like  mirrors ;  and  the  dear 
springs  on  the  mountain  sides  glittered  inlheami,  likei^ 
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n  \irliieh  the  eye  cooUl  scareely  rett.  LU^  and  Nght,  and 
kotion,  appear  to  be  inieparable.  The  dew  of  morning 
ty  upon  natare  like  a  brilliant  veil,  realizing  the  beautiful 
zfta^e  of  Horace,  ai  applied  to  woman  t 

**Va}tus  nimium  lubriAu  aipIcL" 
By  and  by  the  songs  of  the  early  workmen  were  heard  ; 
latxire  had  awoke  ;  and  Owen,  whose  heart  was  strongly, 
lioug^b  unconsciously,  aliTO  to  the  influence  of  natural 
-cli^on,  participated  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  hour, 
md  ac^Qght,  with  freshened  spirits,  the  house  of  his  enter- 
tainer. 

-  A^  be  entered  this  hospitable  roof,  the  early  industry'of  his 
friend^s  wife  presented  him  with  a  well-swept  hearth  and  a 
pleasint  fire,  before  which  had  been  placed  the  identical 
cbair  that  they  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  Frank 
%vaa  enjoying  "  a  blast  o*  the  pipe,'*  after  having  risen ;  to 
ivbich  luxury  the  return  of  Owen  gave  additional  zest  and 
placidity.  In  fact,  Owen's  presence  commnnicated  a  holi- 
^Ay  spirit  to  the  family ;  a  spirit,  too,  which  declined  not 
for  a  moment  dnriug-ihe  period  of  his  visit. 

Owen,  as  we  said,  was  prompt  in  following  up  his  deter- 
minations. After  breakfast  they  saw  tlie  Agent  and  his 
Esther,  for  both  lived  together.  Old  Rogerson  had  been  in- 
tlmately  acquainted  with  the  McCarthys,  and,  as  Frank  had 
anticipated,  used  his  inf  uence  with  the  Agent  in  procuring 
for  the  son  of  his  old  friend  and  acquaintance  the  farm 
which  he  sought. 

**  Jack,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  don't  probably 
know  the  history  and  character  of  the  Tubber  Derg  Mac- 
Cartliys  so  well  as  I  do.  No*  man  ever  required  the  writ" 
ten  bond  of  a  McCarthy ;  and  it  was  said  of  them,  and  is 
said  still,  that  the  widow  and  orplian,'  the  poor  man  or  the 
stranger,  never  sought  their  assistance  in  vain.  I,  myself, 
will  go  security,  if  necessary,  for  Owen  McCarthy." 

<*  Sir,**  replied  Owen,  « I*m  thankful  to  yon  ;  I'm  grate- 
ful to  you.'  But  I  wouldn't  take  the  farm,  or  bid  for  it  at 
an,  unless  I  could  bring  forrid  enough  to  stock  it  as  I 
wish,  an*  to  lay  in  all  that's  M-antin'  to  work  it  well.  It 
'nd  be  useless  for  me  to  take  it — to  struggle  a  year  or  two 
— 4mpoverish  the  land— an'  thin  run  away  oat  of  it.  No, 
no ;  I  have  what'll  put  me  upon  it  wid  daoency  an*  com- 
forL" 

"Then,  since  my  father  has  taken  such  an  interest 
io  you,  M'<^arthy,  you  must  have  the  farm.  We  shall 
get  leases  prepared,  and  the  business  completed,  in  a  few 
days;  for  I  go  to  Dublin  on  this  day  week.  Father, 
I  now  remember  the  chaiacter  of  this  family ;  and  I  re- 
member, too^  the  sympathy  M'hich  was  felt  for  one  of  them 
who  was  harshly  ejected,  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
ago,  ont  of  the  lands  on  which  his  fbrefiitbers  had  lived,  I 
understand,  for  centuries." 

<(  I  am  that  man,  Sir,"  returned  Owen.  « It's  too  long  a 
story  to  tell  now ;  bat  it  was  only  ont  o'  pari  of  the  lands. 
Sir,  that  1  was  put.  What  I  held  was  but  a  poor  patch 
romiiaced  to  what  the  fitmUy  held  in  my  grandfisther's  time. 
A  gifat  part  of  it  went  out  of  our  hands  at  his  death." 

•<  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Misther  Rogerson,  to  offer  to 
go  security  for  him,"  said  Frank ;  « but  if  security  was 
waatin'y  Sir,  I'd  not  be  willia'  to  let  any  body  but  myself 
back  him.  I'd  go  all  I'm  worth  in  the  world:— an*,  be  my 
sowl,  double  as  miicb— lor  the  same  man." 

« I  know  that,  Frank,  an'  I  thank  you ;  but  I  couUl  put 
sfcarity  in  Mr.  Rogerson's  hands  here»  if  it  was  wanted. 


Good  momih',  an*  thank  you  both,  gintlehien.  To  tell 
yees  the  truth,**  he  added,  with  a  smile,  <<  I  long  to  be 
among  my  ould  friends — ^manin'  the  people,  an'  the  hill* 
an'  the  green  fields  of  Tubber  Derg — agin ;  an',  thanks  be 
toG^jlae»,  sure  I  will  sooa." 

.  In  fact,  wherever  Owen  went,  within  the  bounds  of  his 
native  parish,  his  name,  to  use  a  significant  phrase  of  the 
people,  was  before  him.  His  arrival  at  Frank  Farrel's 
was  now  generally  known  by  all  his  acquaintances,,  and 
the  numbers  who  came  to  see  him  were  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. During  the  two  or  three  successive  days,  he  went 
among  his  old  <<  cromena  ;"  and  no  sooner  was  his  arrival 
at  any  particular  house  intimated,  than  the  neighbours  all 
flocked  to  him.  Sithes  were  left  idle,  spades  were  stuck 
in  the  earth,  and  work  neglected  for  the  time  being ;  all 
crowded  about  him  with  a  warm  and  friendly  interest,  not 
proceeding  from  idle  curiosity,  but  from  affection,  and  res- 
pect for  the  man. 

Owen  had  no  sense  of  enjoyment  when  not  participated 
in  by  his  beloved  Kathleen;  If  he  felt  sorrow,  it  was  less 
as  a  personal  feeling  than  as  a  calamity  to  her.  If  he  ex- 
perienced  happiness,  it  was  doubly  sweet  to  him  as  reflected 
from  his  Kathleen.  All  this  was  mutual  between  them. 
Kathleen  loved  Owen  precisely  as  he  loved  Kathleen.  Nor 
let  our  readers  suppose,  that  such  characters  are  not  in 
humble  life.  It  is  in  humble  life,  where  the  springs  of 
fleeling  are  not  corrupted  by  diasimulation  and  evil  know- 
ledge^ that  the  purest,  and  tenderest,  and  strongest  virtues 
are  tb  be  fbund. 

As  Owen  approached  his  home,  he  could  not  avoid  con- 
trasting the  circumstances  of  his  return  now  with  those  un- 
der which,  almost  broken-hearted  after  his  journey  to  Dub- 
lin, he  presented  himself  to  his  sorrowing  and  bereaved 
wifb  about  sixteen  years  before.  He  raised  his  hat,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  success  which  had,  since  that  period> 
attended  him,  and,  immediately  after  his  silent  thanksgiv- 
ing, entered  the  house. 

His  welcome,  our  readers  may  be  assured,  was  tender 
and  affectionate.  The  whole  fomily  gathered  about  him, 
and,  on  his  informing  them  that  they  vrere  once  more  about 
to  reside  on  a  farm  adjoining  to  their  beloved  Tubber  Derg, 
Kathleen's  countenance  brightened,  and  the  tear  of  delight 
gushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  God  be  praised,  O^ven,"  she  exclaimed;  "  we  will  have 
the  ould  place  afore  our  eyes,  an  what  i»  betther,  we  will 
be  near  where  Alley  is  lyin'.**. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  Sorrow  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  cheerfulness  and  the  glow  of  e^>ected  pleasure, 
which  is  ever  the  more  delightful  as  the  pleasure  is  pure. 
In  about  a  week  their  old  neighbours,  with  their  carts  and 
cars,  arrived ;  and  befbre  the  day  was  dosed  on  which 
Owen  removed  to  his  new  residence,  he  found  himself  once 
more  sitting  at  his  own  hearth,  anMmg  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  and  the  companions  of  his  maturer  yeara  Ere  a 
twelvemonth  elapsed,  he  had  his  house  perftctly  white,  and 
as  nearly  resembling  that  of  Tubber  Derg  in  its  better  days 
as  poasible.  About  two  years  ago  we  saw  him  one  even- 
ing  in  the  month  of  June,  as  ho  sat  on  a  bench  beside  hli 
door,  singhig  with  a  happy  heart  his  favourite  song  <rf 
«  CoUeen  dha$  ereoiha  na  mo.''  It  was  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset  The  house  stood  on  a  gentle  emhienoe,  be- 
neath which  a  sweep  of  green  meadow  stretched  away  to 
the  skirls  of  Tubber  Derg.    Around  him  was  a  country 
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lUtunllly  ftMit,  Mid,  ito  ipite  of  the  batMoal  d«pf«siiion, 
ttill  beautiful  to  c^mtcmplate.  Kathleen  ahd  two  ■eryant 
oiaidi  were  miikinf ,  and  the  whole  famHy  were  aasembled 

out  the  door. 

'<  Well,  chUdhre,*"  said  the  father,  «  didnH  I  teU  yeea  the 
Wither  ■MMrnki'  we  le^  Tubber  Der^  not  to  cry  or  be  dis- 
heartened— that  ^  there  was  a  ^ood  God  above,  who  mi^t 
do  eoBkethin*  for  us  pet  f  I  never  did  give  up  my  trust  hi 
Hiib,  an'  I  never  «?•//.  Ton  see^  afther  all  our  little 
throubles,  he  has  wanstmore  brought  us  together,  an'  made 
us  happy.    Praise  an'  glory  to  His  name  I" 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke.  He  had  raised  bis  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  a  gleam  of  elevated  devotion,  perhaps  worthy 
of  being  called  sublime,  irradiated  his  featiu«8.  The  sun, 
too.  In  setting,  fell  upon  his  broad  temples  and  iron-grey 
locks  with  a  light  solemn  and  religious.  Tlie  effect  to  me, 
who  knew  his  noble  character,  and  all  that  he  had  suffer^ 
was  as  if  the  eye  of  God  then  rested  upon  the  decline  of  a 
virtuous  man's  life  with  approbation ; — as  if  he  had  lifted 
up  the  glory  of  his  countenance  upon  him.  -Would  that 
many  of  his  tjioughtless  countryman  had  been  present  I 
They  might  have  blushed  for  their  crimes^  and  been  con* 
tent  to  sit  and  learn  wisdom  at  the  feet  of  Owen  McCarthy.* 


FACTaEY  CHILDBEN. 
We  again  present  our  rsadeffs  with  an  eztnet  Awn  that 
dark  record,  the  forty  dsyg*  evideaee  takes  belbve  tlM  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  children  in  the  factories.  This  is  a  subject  of  which 
we  shaU  never  lose  sight,  tiU  the  rank  ofl^nce  which  cries 
to  Heaven  be  removed  fi-om  among  us.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  Uoated  idol,  fed  wHh  infiint  blood,  be  Moloch, 
Juggernaut,  or  the  god  of  British  commerelal  idolatry. 
Mammon :— the  sin  is  alike  deep»  the  expiation  alike  called 
for.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  stated,  that  some  yesn 
ago^  Dr.  dfalmers  had  from  the  pulpit  told  the  mairafiu;. 
turers  of  Glasgow,  «  That  they  regarded  human  beings  as 
BO  many  pieces  of  machinery,  the  living  principle  within 
them  as  the  power  which  set  the  machine  in  motion  ;  and 
that  their  sole  ol^ect  was  to  get  out  of  the  machbies  as 
much  work  as  possible  with  the  least  expense." 

RiCBAan  OASTLsa,  Esq — Has  seen  little  boyt  and  girls  of 
tea  yean  old,  one  in  partieultr,  whose  forehead  wss  cot  open  by 
the  thong,  whose  cheeks  and  lips  were  Uid  open,  and  whose 
jwj*  ^S  »l«no«t  covered  with  black  stripes.  The  same  child 
idfbrmed  him,  that  he  had  been  frequently  knocked  doarn  with 
the  bny-rolfer,  (a  heavy  rod  of  from  two  to  three  yard*  long, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  iron  pivot  at  each  end, 
forming  part  of  the  machinery,)  and  that  on  one  occasion  he 
had  been  huag  up  by  a  rope  round  the  body,  and  alniosl 
mghtened  to  death,  for  the  most  trivial  mistakea  in  hk  work. 
Hat  seea  the  bodies  of  these  poor  creatares  almost  broken  down, 
so  that  they  could  not  walk  without  aasistance,  when  they  have 
been  aeveateea  or  eij^htseo  years  of  age ;  soods  who,  after  living 
all  their  lives  m  tbia  slavery,  were  ooosigned  at  that  age  to 
poor-houass,  and  not  maintained  by  the  masters,  for  whom  they 
bad  worked,  as  wonld  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  negro- 
slaves,  bat  by  other  people  who  had  reaped  no  advantage  from 
theu"  labour. 


»  TM»  story  we  have  abrklged  ftom  a  new  work  of  very  great  merit, 
endued  Ttaiti  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  The  t«le  we  have 
chosen  to  one  oftnith  and  pathos  I  others  are  yet  more  remarkable  for 
•happy  vein  of  humour.  We  have  seen  no  work  better  eaksulateri  to 
make  us  know  and  love  our  foUow^utjectaiif  IreUnd ;  and  beartUy  do 
ws  reoommend  It  to  such  of  our  readers  as  draw  supplies  ftom  circu- 
lating ttiraries.    It  to  worth  iMlyftshloosMe  novels. 


Abraham  Whilriiad,  dothier.^Wheto  chtWnm,  afWr  thir- 
teeo,  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  hours  of  labour,  have,  in  the 
extremity  of  their  fatigue,  fallen  into  errors  and  mistakes  in 
piecing,  by  placing  the  cording  obKquely,  has  seen  tho  bilfy- 
spinner  or  overlooker  take  his  etra^  or  the  billy-roller,  aad  my, 
<'  Damn  thee !  ckiae  it  little  devil,  close  it  !'*  and  then  smite  the 
child  with  the  strap  of  the  biHy- roller.  Some  have  been  beaten 
so  violently  that  thejr  have  kst  their  lives  on  i«ch  deeasiaMs; 
and  even  a  young  girl  has  had  the  billy  roller  j^mmmd  i|«ne 
through  her  cheek.  He  has  seen  the  oiBy-spuHier  taim  the 
billy-roller  and  rap  them  oa  the  head,  omking  their  heids  craek 
so  that  you  might  have  heard  the  blow  at  the  distance  of  eiz  or 
eight  yards,  ia  spite  of  the  din  and  rolling  of  the  machinery. 
Knew  a  bov  of  the  name  of  Seuror,  his  school-fellow,  who  was 
killed  by  a  blow  from  the  billy- roller.  A  woman,  in  Holmfertb, 
was  also  beaten  to  death  with  this  instrument ;  with  whidi  the 
foctory  children  are  oftener  beaten  than  with  either  stick  or  strap. 
TheM  beatings  usually  oocdrred  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day, 
when  the  ehlldren  were  sleepy  and  fotigutdi  it  is  a  common 
praotiee  to  strike  the  children  with  the  billy-rc»Her.  Hundreds 
could  be  brought  to  swear  that  the  practiee  was  a  general  one, 
and  that  tlie  cbildrea  so  beaten  were  blind  for  two  or  three  days. 
If  any  atleanpt  ieasade  to  punish  the  overlooker,  the  duldrea 
are  sure  to  be  dascfaargsd.  These  atrocitim  took  place  in  llr. 
Brown'a  mill,  of  Leeds.  Haa  seen  children  of  the  age  of  seven 
years,  going  from  their  homes  at  five  and  dx,  and  sometiaics 
four  and  five,  to  thsir  mills.  Children  of  this  fender  ag«  eAen 
work  till  tea  on  a  winter's  night.  They  have  no  tiase  alWwad 
for  breakfast  or  tea.  The  forty  minutes  for  dinner  is  their  only 
time  for  rtst,  and  then  they  ate  often  employed  id  dining  the 


William  Kershaw,  a  dothier.i^The  pieeeners  are  dreadftilly 
beaten ;  has  been  beaten  himself  with  a  billy-roUer,  towards 
night,  when  he  wm  particularly  drowsy,  tiU  he  repeatedly 
vomited  blood ;  was  thea  offly  eight  years  oM ;  hilrdued  his 
mother  not  to  complain,  lest  he  ahoald  be  further  haatoD.— 
This  waa  manv  years  ago ;  but  the  children  are  not  better 
treated  now ;  has  two  children  working  at  a  mill  at  present ; 
the  oldot,  when  a  pieecner,  hm  had  ta  stop  a  day  or  two  at 
home  for  three  suooeasive  weeks,  on  aooaant  of  baisj^  beaten  en 
the  head.  Has  known  the  unlimited  power  of  puonbinent  oa 
the  part  of  the  overlookers ;  knew  the  father  and  mother  of  a 
chikl  who  was  killed  by  being  beaten  en  the  head  with  the 
billy-roller.  The  cbildrea  are  beaten  U  all  tiases  ia  the  day» 
for  the  moat  trivial  mistakes,  but  the  greatest  complaints  have 
been  at  night,  when  the  children  are  drowsy  and  fotigoed. 

John  Goodyear,  acribble. feeder— Considers  the  long  hoars 
the  cause  of  the  cruelties  upon  factory  children,  whidh  are  re« 
sorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  compelung  them  to  labour  heycmd 
their  strength.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  woollen  mills  to 
bent  them  with  a  stick,  strap,  or  billy-rsller.  Had  a  brother 
who  nearly  lost  his  eye  by  a  blow  from  one  of  these  instruments. 
The  treatment  of  children  grows  more  and  more  inhuman;  has 
seen  them  a  hundred  tium  worse  treated  of  lato  years  thsn  he 
was  when  young. 

Thomas  Bennett,  alnbher — He  said,  with  grief,  that  Bn|^i»h 
children  were  enslaved  worse  than  the  Africans.  Complained 
when  working  at  Mr.  Wood'a  mill.  Dewsbury,  '*  that  they 
had  net  time  to  eat;"  to  which  Wood  replied,  "Chew  it  at 
jrour  work."  Towards  the  evening,  when  the  children  are 
drowsy,  they  are  apt  to  get  entangled  in  the  machinery.  Saw 
an  inacance  in  which  the  machine  caught  a  girl  who  had  be^ 
droway,  about  the  nuddle,  bore  her  to  the  roof,  and  when  she 
came  down  her  neck  appeared  broken.  The  slubber  ran  up  to 
her  and  polled  her  neck  and  sent  her  to  the  doctors. 

Benjamin  Gummersal,  pieceBer.**-Has  beea  beaten  by  the 
Of  eriooker  till  Mack  and  blue  oa  his  face,  and  has  had  his  cars 
torn.  Became  deformed  through  liard  work,  and  ill  treatment ; 
cannot  walk  at  all ;  is  obliged  to  go  up  stairs  backwards. 

Richard  Wilson,  piecener.^His  brother  hamme  so  deforssed 
that  his  fiather  was  compelled  to  carry  him  to  theaull.  He 
died  at  twenty-three.  Haa  seen  the  children  beaten  severely 
towarda  night. 

Benjamin  Bradshaw,  cloth-dresser,  of  Holbeek«  Lsedfc— 
When  children  go  to  work  at  five  in  the  OMming,  and  tsmain 
till  ten  at  night,  they  become  stupified  with  laboor.  Hifs  Waif, 
in  the  room  under  which  he  worked,  at  Mr  ftosla'a  Notary, 
between  seven  aad  eight,  the  cries  uf  ehlldrsn,  that  wnald  haaw 
touched  a  heart  of  stone,  Thsy  were  hasten  in  that  i^ehiil- 
ly  with  a  strap,  or  leathern  belt  His  own  chiMren  have  ^dnrv- 
ed  home,  beaten  so  aeverrly,  that  he  could  not  teu  the  colour 
of  their  backs.  The  girls  were  treated  with  themmeaawnhy 
as  the  boys.  He  has  known  a  little  girl  beaten  aaastcrQcUy.lnr 
goiog  to  the  water-closet.  He  did  remonstrate  with  the  oiss- 
ter  respecting  the  abase  oflii^  daughteri  bulinstead  of  ^ttiehitf 
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iif  the  orerlook«r,  the  phlbnthraya  iodiyidaal  4iacb«rg«d  all 
\m  drildren  froiv  hie  eaiploy«  Of  tefeB  hundred  pereone  on 
vhea  be.  called  to  Mcertaia  their  eciitimentt  oo  toe  factory 
queadon,  ■evenreen  only  eo«ld  write  their  owo  oamee. 

Eliu  Marshall.— Worked  at  Mr.  Mareball't  flax  mill,  Water* 
Itae,  Leeds,  and  sfterwardi  at  Mr.  Warlmrton'a.  Became 
efeolEed  with  esceeaive  labour,  ftiid  went  into  the  Infirmary. 
Hea  been  beaten,  and  haa  eeea  other  ehildren  atraipped  and 
Inched  down.  The  maater  waa  oftea  preeent  and  waa  aa  bad  aa 
(he  overlooker ;  they  were  aa  Criffhieoed  when  he  came  as  if 
tb^  wen  goiac  to  be  killed.  She  waa  eo  ezhaaated  at  night, 
tUt  ehe  had  to  be  traijed  hom^  U  deformed  from  exceeeive 
Uboitr  in  a  ataodiog  poaitioo.  Had  to  crawl  to  bed  oo  her 
kanda  and  koeea. 

Abraham  Wei  Jam.— Worked  at  Judeon  and  Brother't  mill* 
at  Keichley.  Conaidera  the  Uvea  of  Victory  children  one  of  ex- 
iraocdiiiary  oppreaaioB  and  atavery.  In  the  mill  referred  to 
thty  were  chaatieed  and  beaten  rery  cniellv  at  timea ;  tbe  over* 
leetar  waa  a  peraoa  «f  verv  immoral  ehamettr,  a  very  bad 
maa ;  heghilwad  them  with  aa;r  w«apoo  that  eame  al  hand. 
The  •verlookera  ara  too  ofUn  in  the  habit  of  availing  them- 
idvM  of  their  ooDtronl  ever  the  bmale  children  (or  vary  imjiro- 
ym  put  pgneta. 

Samuel  Cooleon,  tailor>  of  Stanningley. — His  chiltlren  get 
to  bed  about  eleven,  bat  were  oblixed  to  be  up  at  two  to  ensure 
ibar  arrivii^^  in  time  at  the  mill,  tbua  allowing  them  only 
three  hoora  aleep.  An  accident  befel  hia  daughter,  who  loet 
•oe  of  her  fingera,  in  eonaequence  of  the  bmtal  intarferenoe  oi 
tW  ovwlooker,  whilst  abe  waa  at  work,  in  tbe  after  part  of  tbe 
diy.  She  waa  five  weeks  in  (he  Leeds  infirmaryf  during  the 
vh«le  oi  which  tiaM  her  wages  were  stopped.  She  had  not  the 
\m^  aaaiefinm  from  her  employer.  One  of  hie  daughters  waa 
beaten  until  her  back  waa  like  a  jelly.  Tbe  wounds  bad  to  be 
^reaaad  a  fortnight  after  infliction,  **  in  the  way  of  a  poor  sol* 
dier  that  haa  suffered  at  tbe  halbmrds." 

Haaaah  Brown— Worked  at  nine  years  of  age  at  M  r.  Aek- 
nr^n  miU»  at  Bradfoid.  Haa  seen  tbe  overboker  drag  the 
eluklreii  about  *'  Uiree  or  ftrar  yards*'  by  the  hair  of  their  heads. 
The  Ml  liter  was  folly  aware  the  ehildren  were  thus  treated. 
Has  e««a  treated  them  himeelf  inthe  maaaer  already  deeeribed. 
Peter  Smart,  ov«rfook«r  al  Mr.  Andrew  Snrith*a  mill,  Dnn- 
if^^^wMM  fireqaently  much  beaten  to  keep  him  up  to  his  labour, 
often  till  be  was  bloody  at  the  mouth  and  noee.  The  manter 
v«9  seenjfomed  to  beat  him  aa  well  as  the  overseer,  both  with 
their  bands  and  a  kathera  strap. 

Alexander  Dean,  overlooker  at  Dundee.— Was  harbarously 
■sed  by  the  overseer  of  Msyfield  Mill ;  was  once  struek  and 
knocked  aKainat  the  machinery,  till  he  had  one  of  his  e>es 
eJotfwl.  The  instrument  with  which  be  was  struck  was  the 
billy-roller.. 

Peter  Frith,  engineer  tt  Winsley.— Was  chastised  and 
kicked  so  severely  for  being  five  minutes  too  late  at  dinner  time 
on  ooe  oocasioo,  (hia  mother  having  sent  him  on  an  errand,) 
that  kis  knee  was  broken  in  three  placea.  He  fell  down ;  but 
the  atrap  waa  laid  upon  him  till  he  arose.  Hjb  hopped  home, 
leaning  oo  a  boy's  shoulder.  .    ,    , 

Etdin  Hardgrave.— Grew  deformed  after  he  had  worked  at 
Mr.  Browo'a  mill,  of  Leads.  Had  worked  for  seventeen  honra 
a  day  all  the  year  round ;  haa  been  discharged  for  coming  to 
London  to  give  evidence. 

Joohua  Drake.— The  overlooker  was  acensCeated  to  beat  hii 
daughter  with  a  atrap,  (a  heavy,  thoog  of  leather  with  a  wooden 
handle,)  and  sometimea  to  kick  her  with  hia  foot.  Haa  seen 
her  arma  and  neck  awi^led  many  timea  from  the  beatioga  she 

Mn  Han,  ov^rlooiker  of  Bradford.— Haa  the  oaroea  and 
addresMS  of  two  hwuired  familie^t^  who  have  all  drforme4 
dU^va,  the  whole  having  been  so  disabled  by  the  inhuman 
extent  of  their  labour  in  tender  years  at  the  neighbouri^  factories. 

Jbeeph  Sadler.— The  temperature  of  factories  varies ;  it  ia 
8©^  SOflW),  and  even  110.  The  temperature  of  Mr.  Mars- 
fauid*a  mill  is  about  100;  in  the  dressing  rooms,  110.  So  in- 
feoto  waf  the  application  required  from  the  children,  that  he 
had  frequently  seen  them  exert  themselves,  with  tears  in  their 
ey^ond  with  the  most  heart-rending  eOtreatiM,  pray  to  have 
tMlr  hboor  alleviated,  and  to  avoid  the  chMtisement  that  waa 
iaeYitJMd.  'If  tbtfir  food  is  not  brought  at  the  precise  moment 
isif  by  IhHory  regulations^  they  are  compelled  to  go  without 
ic;'  They  af«  orten  kept  a  bug  ume  without  food.  It  is  a  com* 
MP  fhiaf  to  aee  the  ehildren  weeping,  in  eonseqnebce  of  the 
•xeeaJveubour  they  endure,  aqd  their  not  being  able  to  do  tbe 
VkftV  aas^neil'  to  them.  Has  seen  terror  and  apprehension  de- 
l^ted  ia  thek  coontenanees  when  going  to  work ;  weeping 
tlMoogb  tk*  attett  ia  ao  every  day  ooen^rence. 


Samuel  Smith,  Eaq.  Surgeon  of  Leeds. — The  areideats  1^ 
machinery  are  of  to  fearful  a  character  as  to  entirely  disable 
the  auflferers— Has  frequently  aeen  accidents  of  the  moat  fearful 
kind  that  it  is  poasitile  to  conceive.  Has  seen  ca^es  in  which 
tbe  arm  has  bnn  torn  off  near  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the 
upper  extremity  chopped  into  small  fragments  fiom  the  tip  of 
tbe  fiocer  to  ilK>ve  the  elbow.  Haa  8«^n  every  extremitjr  of 
tbe  body  broken.  A  freat  aamber  ol  these  aeoideatA  might 
have  been  preveated  by  some  Act  to  compel  the  owners  of 
mills  to  have  such  horixuntal  and  upright  shafu  as  revolve  with 
great  rapiditv  in  situations  where  childreaara  place<l  near  them, 
•heathea  and  covered  with  boxes  of  wood,  wbioh  might  be  dona 
at  imall  expense,  but  is  of^en  neglected  Many  nf  these  accidents 
take  place  when  the  children  are  exhausted  and  sleepy  from  the 
lon^  period  at  which  they  have  continued  their  labour;  they 
are  in  that  atate  of  lasntode  sod  fatigue  diat  they  cannot  keep 
their  eyes  open,  and  their  fingers  are  frequently  involved  in  the 
machinery  when  they  are  in  that  belplesa  state.  Had  seen  a 
girl  16  or  16  years  of  age  who  waa  much  deformed,  and  ascar* 
tained  that  she  had  worked  iirum  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  aft 
night,  for  six  months  in  suoccmion,  wtkout  being  aUomed  a 
aingh  minute  for  food,  rett,  or  recreation  ;  she  waa  obliged  to 
uke  her  breakfsst.  dinner,  and  tea,  as  she  followed  her  work. 
She  was  a  "  scribbler**  io  a  flix  mill  at  Holbeck  near  Leeds. 

Reader  f  bear  in  mind  that  the  above  extracts  are  taken  from 
•etfea  hMndred  dotely  printed  folio  pagea  of  evidence,  detailing 
the  most  revolting  and  heart  .rending  cruelties ;  and  we  entirely 
agree  with  a  London  contemporary,  **  That  if  the  crueltiea  here" 
in  eiepoted  had  been  invented  by  a  writer  of  romance^  they 
would  have  been  con»idered  at  outraging  probalrility»**  Cas 
such  a  system  be  ktnger  tolerated  in  a  country  profeasing  Chris- 
tianity ?    Impossible. 


TI10UBAD0UR& 


The  Norman  rhymers  appear  to  have  been  the  genuine 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  scalds  ;  they  were 
well  known  in  the  northern  part  of  Prance  long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Provenyal  poets  called  Troubadours,  and 
Ti-ouvers,  that  is,  Finders,  probably  from  the  fertility  of  their 
invention.  The  Troubadours  brought  with  them  Into  the 
north  a  new  species  of  language  called  the  Roman  language, 
which  in  the  eleventh  and  twelAh  centuries  was  commonly 
used  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Prance,  and  there  esteem- 
ed as  the  most  perfect  of  any  in  Europe.  It  evidently  ori- 
ginated from  the  Latin,  and  was  the  parent  of  the  Prench 
toogne;  and  in  this  language  their  songs  and  their  poems 
were  compoeed.  These  poets  were  much  admired  and 
courted,  being,  ai  a  very  judicious  modem  writer  says,  the 
delight  of  the  byave,  and  the  favourites  of  the  fair ;  because 
they  celebrated  the  achievementb  of  the  one  and  the  beauties 
of  the  other.  Even  princes  became  Troubadours,  and  Wrote 
poems  in  the  Provencal  dialect ;  among  others,  a  monarch 
of  our  own  country  certainly  oompoaed  verses  of  this  kind. 
The  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  readily  recollect  the  common 
story  of  Richard  I.,  who,  being  closely  confined  in  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  ^vas  discovered  by  his  ft- 
vourite  minstrel  Blondel,  a  celebrated  Troubadour,  througli 
the  means  of  a  poem  composed  by  the  "poet,  in  conjunction 
with  his  royal  master.  The  story  is  thus  related  in  a  very 
ancient  French  author,  quoted  by  Claude  Fauchet ;  Blon. 
del,  seeing  that  his  lord  did  not  return,  though  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  passed  the  sea  from  Syria,  thought  that 
he  was  taken  by  his  enemies,  and  probably  very  evilly  en- 
treated ;  he  therefore  determined  to  find  Mm,  and  for  thia 
purpose  travelled  through  many  countries  without  success  ; 
at  last  he  came  to  a  small  town,  near  which  was  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  Duke*of  Austria ;  and,  having  leartied  fh>m 
his  host  that  there  was  a  prisoner  id  thciastle  who  had  been 
confined  for  upwards  of  a-year,  he  wtat  thither,  and  culti- 
vated  an  acquaintance  with  the  keepers ;  for  a  minstrel, 
saya  the  author,  can  easily  naakc  acquaintance.  However, 
he  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of  the  prisoner,  nor  learn  his 
qualify  ;  he  therefore  placed  himself  near  to  a  window  be- 
longing to  the  tower  wherein  he  was  shut  up,  and  sangfa 
few  verses  of  a  song  which  had  been  composed  coijointly 
by  him  and  his  patron.  The  King,  hearing  the  first  part  of 
the  aong,  repeated  the  second  ;  which  convinced  the  poet, 
that  the  prisoner  was  no  other  than  Richard  himaelt  Has. 
tening,  therefore,  into  England,  he  acquainted  the  banmt 
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with  hiB  adrenture,  and  they,  by  meant  of  a  large  sma  of 
money,  procnred  the  liberty  of  the  monarch. 
THE  SWORD  DANCE. 

There  Si  a  dance  which  was  probably  in  great  rtpute 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because  it  was  derired  from  their 
ancestors,  the  ancient  Germans :  it  is  called  the  Sword-Danoe, 
and  the  performance  is  thus  described  by  Tacitus:  «One 
public  direnion  was  constantly  exhibited  at  all  their  meet- 
ings  :  young  men,  who,  by  frequent  exercise,  have  attained 
to  great  perfection  in  that  pastime,  strip  themsolvos,  and 
dance  among  the  points  of  swords  and  spears  with  most 
wonderful  agility,  and  even  with  the  most  elegant  and 
graceful  motions.  They  do  not  perform  this  dance  for  hire, 
but  for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators,  esteeming  their 
applause  a  sufficient  reward.  This  dance  continues  to  be 
practised  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  about  Christ- 
mas  time,  when,  says  Mr.  Brand,  « the  fool.plongh  goes 
abont ;  a  pageant  that  consists  of  a  number  of  sword-dan- 
cers,  dragfing  a  plough,  with  music.**  The  writer  then 
tells  us  that  he  had  seen  this  dance  performed  rcry  fre- 
quently, with  little  or  no  variation  from  the  ancient  me- 
thod, excepting  only  that  the  dancers  of  the  present  day, 
when  they  have  formed  their  swords  into  a  figure,  lay  tbem 
upon  the  ground  and  dance  round  them. 

In  the  Pirate,  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  a  picturesque  and 
poetical  description  of  the  Sword-Dance,  in  which  tl7fe«high- 
aouled  Minna  Troll  figures  as  in  her  native  element.** 


OOJAJVm  FOR  THE  VOUHO. 

THE   EOTAL   GAME  OF   0008E. 

This  game  is  little  known  or  practised  in  Scotland ;  but 
we  have  worse  fire-side  pastimes,  and  shall  therefore  give 
such  a  desciiption  of  it,  as  may  enable  any  ingenious  young 
persons  to  play  at  it.     It  may  be  played  by  two  persons  ; 
but  it  will  readily  admit  of  many    more,   and  is  well 
calculated  to  malce  children  ready  at  reclconing  the  pro- 
duce  of  two  given  numbers.      The  table  for  playing  at 
goose  is  usually  an  impression  from  a  copper.plate  past- 
ed upon  a  cartoon  about  the  size  of  a   sheet  almanack, 
and  divided  into  sixty-two  small  compartments  arranged 
in  a  spiral  form,  with  a  large  open  space  in  the  midst 
marked  with  the  number  sixty-three ;  the  lesser  compart- 
ments have  singly  an  appropriate  number  from  one   to 
sixty-two  inclusive,  beginning  at  the  outmost  extremity  of 
the  spiral  lines.     At  the  commencement  of  the  play,  every 
one  of  the  competitors  puts  a  stake  into  the  space  at  No. 
63.    There  are  also  different  forfeitures  in  the  course  of  the 
game  that  are  added,  and  the  whole  belongs  to  the  winner. 
At  No.  5  is  a  bridge  which  claims  a  forfeit  at  passing ;  at 
19,  an  alehouse  where  a  forfeit  is  exacted,  and  to  stop  two 
throws  ;  at  80,  a  fountain  where  you  pay  for  washing ;  at 
42,  a  labyrinth  which  carries  you  back  to  23  ;  at  62^  the 
prison  where  you  must  rest  until  relieved  by  another  cast- 
ing the  same  throw  4  at  58,  the  grave  whence  you  begin 
the  game  again ;  and  at  61,  the  goblet  where  you  pay  for 
tasting.    The  game  is  played  with  two  dice,  and  every 
player  throws  in  his  turn  as  he  sits  at  the  table  ;  he  must 
have  a  counter  or  some  other  small  mark  which  he  can 
distingnish  from  the  marks  of  antagonists,  and  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  two  numbers  thrown  upon  the  dice  he 
places  his  mark  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  throws  a  four  and  a 
fiVe^  which  amount  to  nine,  he  places  his  mark  at  tune 
upon  the  table,  moving  it  the  next  throw  as  many  numbers 
forward  as  the  dice  permit  him,  and  so  on  until  the  game 
be  completed,  namdy,  when  the  number  sixty-three  is 
made  exactly  ;  all  above  it  the  player  reckons  badi,  and 
then  throws  again  in  his  turn.    If  the  second  thrower  at 
the  bcfinning  of  the  game  casts  the  same  number  as  the 
first,  he  takes  up  his  piece,  and  the  first  player  is  obliged 
to  begin  the  game  again.    If  the  same  thing  happens  in  the 
middle  of  the  game,  the  first  player  goes  back  to  the  place 
the  last  came  from.    It  is  called  the  game  of  the  gooae,  be- 
cause at  every  fourth  and  fifth  compartment  in  succesdon  a 
gAose  is  depicted,  and  if  the  cast  thrown  by  the  player  foils 
•  upon  a  goose,  he  moves  forward  double  the  numlMT  of  his 
throw. 
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National  Contrast. — In  a  noisy  mob,  two  bandsomr 
young  women,  who  were  much  alarmed,  threw  tbemselTM 
into  the  arms  of  two  gentlemen  standing  near,  fer  safety ; 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  an  Irishman,  immediately  gave  iMr 
who  had  flown  to  him  for  protection,  a  hearty  tmhnt*,  hj 
way,  as  he  said,  of  aneearagiag  the  poar  trtUmr,  The  other, 
an  Englishman,  immediately  put  hi*  hands  In  his  podiet^ 
to  gnard  them.  Two  officers,  obsen'ing  a  fine  girt  in  a 
mi]liner*8shop,  the  one  an  Irishman,  proposed  to  go  in  and 
buy  a  watch-ribbon,  in  order  to  get  aJtearer  view  of  hfr. 
"  Hoot,  mon,'*  says  his  Northern  Friend,  "  there*s  na  occa- 
sion to  waste  MtiieTf  let  us  gang  in  and  speer  if  she  can  ^ 
us  hra  tajrpences  for  a  thilUngJ^  It  is  notorious,  that  in 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  battles,  the  Irish  brigade, 
on  advancing  to  the  charge,  threw  away  thefr  knapsKki, 
and  every  thing  which  tended  to  encumber  theoi,  all  wUch 
were  carefiiUy  picked  up  by  a  Scotch  regiment  that  foDowed 
to  support  them.  It  wasja  saying  of  the  old  Lord  Twyrallr, 
at  a  period  when  the  contests  between  nations  were  deridid 
by  much  smaller  numbers  than  by  the  immense  matsei 
which  have  taken  the  field  of  late  years,  that  to  constitute 
the  beau  ideal  of  an  army,  a  General  should  take  ten  thon- 
sand  fasting  Scotchmen,  ten  thousand  Englishmen  after  a 
hearty  dinner,  and  ten  thousand  Irishmen  who  have  joat 
swallowed  their  second  bottle. 

Early  Rising. — ^The  difiference  between  rising  at  six, 
and  rising  at  eight,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  supposing 
a  person  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  time  he  otherwise  would, 
amounts  to  29,000  hours,  or  three  years,  one  hundred  snti 
twenty-one  days,  and  sixteen  hours;  which  willafibrd  eight 
hours  a-day  for  exactly  ten  years;  and  is  in  hct  the 
same  as  if  ten  years  were  added  to  the  period  of  our  lires 
in  which  we  might  command  eight  hours  every  day  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  minds  and  the  dispatch  of  business. 

THE  WINTER  GUEST. 
I  love  to  listen,  when  the  year  grows  old 
And  noisy ;  like  some  weak  life-wrinkled  thing 
That  vents  his  splenetic  humours,  murmuring 
At  ills  he  shares  in  common  with  the  bold. 
Then  from  my  quiet  room  the  Winter  cold 
Is  barred  out  like  a  thief;  but  should  one  bring 
A  frozen  hand,  the  which  December*s  wing 
Hath  struck  so  fiercely,  that  he  scarce  can  bold 
The  stiffened  finger  tow'rd  the  grate,  I  lend 
A  double  welcome  to  the  victim,  who 
Comes  shivering,  with  pale  looks,  and  lips  of  bine, 
And  through  the  snow  and  splashing  rain  could  walk. 
For  some  few  hours  of  kind  and  social  talk  : 
And  deem  him,  more  than  ever,  tiow— my  fViend. 
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TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

HowRTBR  it  may  gall  our  pride^  we  are  shewing 
good  sense  in  quietly  following,  in  many  impor- 
tant points,  the  example  which  our  rehellious  child 
America  is  setting  ua.  *  Temperance  Societies,  to 
which  we  are  friendly,  were  it  only  as  they  are 
an  instrument  of  facilitating  rational  social  inter. 
course  among  the  people,  are  the  growth  of  Ame- 
rica ;  where,  after  a  struggle  of  several  years,  they 
are  tnnmphing  at  last.  Whether,  relatively,  we 
are  a  soberer  or  more  intemperate  people  than  the 
Americans,  i?  not  a  topic  of  instructive  debate. 
Both  nations  are,  perhaps,  chargeable  with  ex. 
cesa  enough  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but 
vitk  this  differrnc6>  that  the  miserable  and  des. 
titmte  condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  la. 
bouring  poor,  make  the  ever-ready  "  dram,"  the 
'^  jneat,  dnnk,  fire,  and  fending,*'  a  far  Bdore  power 
ful  temptation  than  where  the  vkore  equal  distri. 
bution  of  wealth,  and  the  better  payment  of  la- 
bour, prevent  intemperance  frofti  becoming  so  per- 
nicious in  its  relative  consequences,  though  equally 
d^Nvdng  and  demoralizing  to  its  victim.  In  Ame- 
rica, a  man  may  be  a  considerable  drunkard  with- 
out so  certainly  inflicting  misery  and  destitution 
on  his  family  by  his  selfish  and  brutalizing  appe- 
tites: no  adequate  apology  for,  bjut  still  some  pallia- 
tion of  this  vice.  That  the  inteoiperaAce  of  the  Bri. 
tish  poor  arises  in  a  considerable  .measure  ft'om  the 
prirations,  and'  hardships,  and  absolute  destitution 
to  which  they  are  periodically  liable,  requires  no 
denoBstnlion^;  and  to  ^  repeat  that  dmnkeness  is 
b«t  an  aggravatien  of  their  worst  calamities,  is  one 
efthoee  unquestionable  truisms  which  carry  con. 
Tiction  to  the  judgment,  but,  unhappily,  almost 
always  fvil  short  of  imparting  energy  to  resolu- 
tion. The  comparative  temperance  and  moderation 
m  the  use  of  spirits  among  the  comf&rtable  classes, 
is,  of  itself,  a  clear  proof,  that  habits  of  excess 
generally  arise,  either  from  the  pressure  of  actual 
distress,  or  from  the  precarious  and  fluctuating 
gains  of  labour — ^from  what  is  overpaid,  as  cer. 
t«nly  as  from  what  is  underpaid  ;  both  extremes 
being  alike  adverse  to  the  formation  of  steady 
habits.  There  are  many  minor  concurring  causes 
to.  which  we. cannot  n(»w  advert.  Gin  and  Gen- 
rnaTT,  t.  e.  Intemperance  and  Vanity  are  the 
preeent  twin  curses  of  the  British  people ;   and 


both  are  imputable,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  some 
of  our  bad  civil  and  social  instituions,  and  to 
the  abuses  of  others.  Oux  excise  laws,  and  op- 
pressive system  of  taxation,  have  been  the  fos- 
terers of  blear-eyed,  bloated  Gin  ;  our  profuse 
and  proflig-nte  expenditure  has  nursed  mincing, 
pinching,  apish  Gentility.  Which  folly  is,  in  its 
remote  consequences,  the  most  pernicious,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  decide.  We  shall  afterwards  return 
to  them;  and,  in  now  introducing  our  American 
documents,  would  only  premise  that  the  poor 
uneducated  Scotch  or  English  manufacturer,  who 

Drinks  to  forget  his  grieft'and  debts ; 
or,  it  may  be,  to  deaden  the  gnawings  of  hunger, 
or  stifle  the  shame,  and  allay  the  shiverings  of 
nakedness,  though  often  a  more  degraded  being, 
is  also  much  more  an  object  of  compassion  and 
sympathy  than  the  American  slave  of  intemper- 
ance ;  who,  well-provided  with  the  means  of  com- 
fortable existence,  may  either  use  spirits,  or  vinous 
beverages,  at  his  own  discretion,  for  his  personal  re- 
freshment, or  to  heighten  the  enjo>Tnents  of  social 
intercourse.  The  first  document  we  present  is 
the 

MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1832,  ON  THE  SALE  OF  ARDENT 
SPIRITS. 

The  Pastoral  Association,  and  the  General  Associations 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  General  Aasociation  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Maine,  embracing  more  than  five  hundred  Eran- 
getical  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  atlhcir  last  Meeting  passed 
the  following!  resohitiona,  viz. : — 

1.  Resolved,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association, 
the  traffic  In  ardent  spirits,  as  a  drink,  is  an  immorality, 
and  ought  to  be  viewed  and  treated  as  such  througfaout  the 
world. 

%  Resolved,  that  this  immorality  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  thoee 
who  have  the  means  of  understanding  its  nature  and  ef- 
fects, and  yet  continue  to  be  engaged  in  it,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  as  members  of  Christian  churches. 
"  a  Reserved,  that  in  our  view,  those  members  of  Christian 
churches  who  continue  to  be  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  ar- 
dent spirits  as  a  drink,  are  violating  the  prin^ples  and 
requirements  of  the  Christian  religion; 

Among  the  means  wWch  the  Lord  has  graeionsly  owned 
and  blessed  during  this  year  of  of  jubilee,  many  of  our  re- 
ports specially  commemorate  the  influence  of  Temperance 
Societies.  It  is  now  a  well-established  feet,  that  the  com- 
mon use  of  strong  drink,  how«viMP  moderate,  has  been   a 
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fatal  soul-destroying  '^l)arrier  against^the  influence  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  cause  of  Temperance  continues  to  extend  and  muK 
tiply'its  triumphs,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of 
Satan,  and  the  madness  of  ^  the  multitudes  who  are  striving 
to  demolish  the  only  barrier  which  can  secni-e  them  from 
destruction.  The  testimony  of  our  churches  as  to  the  sig- 
nal success  Y^hich  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
this  cause,  the  astonishing  effect  which  has  thus  been  pro- 
duced upon  public  sentiment,  and  upon  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  higher  classes,  especially  as  to  the  unquestion- 
able connexion  between  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits 
and  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  is  of  the  most  decided  and 
gratifying  character.  The  formation  of  a  Temperance  As- 
sociation in  each  congregation  has  taken  place  extensively 
with  the  happiest  results.  While,  therefore,  in  view  of 
these  things,  the  friends  of  temperance  are  called  upon  to 
thank  God,  and  take  courage  ;  let  them  remember,  that 
much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done.  Let  them  not  remit 
their  vigilance  and  activity,  for  their  foes  never  slumber. 
All  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
are  vigorously  employed  id  opposition.  Much,  indeed,  has 
been  done,  in  staying  this  plague  among  the  more  intelli- 
gent  and  elevated  orders  of  society  ;  but  all  the  energies  of 
Christian  benevolence  are  demanded  to  stem  the  torrent 
which  is  spreading  misery,  and  guilt,  and  ruin,  through 
the  dwellings  of  labour  and  poverty. 

A  great  work  is  still  to  be  effected  in  the  Church.  The 
sons  of  Levi  must  be  purified.  The  accursed  thing  must 
be  removed  from  the  camp  of  the  Lord.  While  professing 
Chriflrians  continue  to  exhibit  the  baneful  example  of 
tasting  the  drunkard's  poison,  or,  by  a  sacrilegious  traffic, 
to  make  it  their  employment  to  degrade  and  destroy  their 
fellow-men;  those  who  love  the  Lord  must  not  keep 
silence,  but  must  lift  their  warning  voice,  and  use  all  law- 
ful efforts  to  remove  the  withering  reproach  from  the  house 
of  God.  Let  all  our  congregations  become  efficient  Tem- 
perance Associations ;  let  all  our  ministers  and  elders  be 
united,  consistent,  and  persevering,  in  this  cause ;  and  we 
may  derive  from  experience  a  full  persuasion,  that  the  ra- 
vages of  the  direful  wo  will  be  arrested  ;  that  the  rising 
race  will  be  rescued  from  his  deadly  gnwp,  and  thus  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  gospel  will 
at  last  be  remofed. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, happily  having  no  debt  or  expenditure 
i-equiring  that  an  Excise  Revenue  should  he  fed, 
at  whatever  expense  to  the  health,  morals,  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  On  the  2d  of  November 
last,  the  American  Secretary  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment issued  the  following  order,  which,  perhaps, 
goes  too  far ;  as  so  sudden  and  arhitary  a  change 
must  provoke  men  into  the  temptation  of  evading 
it : "  1 .  Hereafter,  no  ardent  spirits  shall  be  is- 
sued to  the  troops  of  the  United  States  as  a  com- 
-ponent  part  of  the  ration.  2.  No  ardent  spirits 
will  be  introduced  into  any  fort,  camp,  or  garrison 
of  the  United  States,  nor  sold  by  any  suttler  to  the 
troops,  nor  will  any  permit  be  granted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ardent  spirits.  As  a  substitution  for  the 
ardent  spirits,  formerly  issued,  eight  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  four  pounds  of  coffee,  will  be  allmved  to 
every  one  hundred  rations."  In  the  British  Navy, 
coffee  has  been  substituted  for  part  of  the  former 
allowances  of  rum ;  not  at  all,  we  dare  say,  to  the 
immediate  contentment  of  the  seamen  ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  wherever  men  can  easily 
obtiuu  regular  and  sufficient  supplies  of  warm  com- 
fortable food  and  clothing,  with  hot,  refreshing,  and 


gently-stimulating  liquids,  like  coffee,  it  wiH  not  be 
difficult,  with  some  attention  to  ^e  early  kabits 
engendered  by  social  norther^i  customs,  to  conquer 
intemperance.  Comforty  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  that  word,  will  prove  the  most  powerful 
antagonist  of  intemperance  and  best  auxiliary  of  the 
Temperance  Societies.  MTiere  that  is  wanting,  lec- 
turing will  he  of  small  efficacy  ;  and  hence  the 
great  success  of  these  associations  in  America,  In  this 
country,  the  true  promoters  of  temperance  should 
set  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Secure  to  labour  its  jurt 
reward,  in  a  steady  and  sufficient  supply  of  the 
necessaries,  and  a  share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
with  the  removal  of  distress  and  mental  anxiety 
you  withdraw  from  drunkenness  its  strongest 
temptation. 

COI.UMN  FOR  THS  VOUNO. 


STORIES  OF  BIRDS. 

THE  ROBIN. 

Art  thou  the  bird  that  Man  lores  beat ; 
The  little  b&id  with  the  criflwon  breait  P 
Art  thoa  the  Thomaf  of  Qerman  boon* 
And  the  Peter  of  Finland,  and  BuMia  fitf 


There  is  a  charming  little  book,  containing  descriptions 
and  femiliar  stories  about  song-birds,  and  giving  lirelf 
coloured  representations  af  tli«  more  delightfol  of  •ux  com- 
mon warblers,  which  we  IBce  so  much,  Uiat  we  faai>c  ofteB, 
for  the  sake  of  our  young  ftietids,  wished  it  cheaper.  It  is 
written,  and  very  delightfully  written,  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Stme,  an  artist  (we  believe)  in  this  city.  From  it  we 
puiTM>se  to  tell  of  the  "sweet,  sodaP  Robin  : — 

This  deligbtful  little  warbler,  equally  sacred  to  tbe  cot- 
tager's beartb,  tbe  farmer's  ball,  and  tbe  squire's  mansion, 
is  well  known  tbrongh  tbe  popular  and  piteous  story  of 
<«  The  Children  in  the  Wood^*  Its  confidence  In  man  has 
rendered  tbe  redbreast  a  general  fjarourite ;  and  its  famUi- 
arity  bas  procured  for  it,  in  most  countries,  a  peculiar  name ; 
such  as  might  be  given  to  some  welcome  annual  visitor  r 
witb  us  it  is  called  Robin  Redbreast; — ^in  Germany, 
Thomas  Gierdlt ; — ^in  Norway,  Peter  Ronsmad ; — and  in 
Sweden,  Tomi  Liden. 

The  plumage  of  tbe  redbreast,  though  harmonion%  ix 
phHn;  and  it  is  ratber  remarkable  that  all  our  finest 
songsters  bave  but  ffew  showy  colours.  Though  the  red- 
breast is  so  weU  known  to  man,  yet  naturalists  are  still 
doubtful  whether  to  consider  it  as  a  migratory  or  station- 
ary bird.  Bu&>n  sayi^  that  it  migrates  singly,  not  in 
flocks  :  many,  however,  remain  with  us  through  the  wia^ 
ter;  but  these  appear,  (at  least  stich  is  our  opinion,)  to  be 
uU  males.  During  severe  storms,  when  the  ground  is  co- 
vered with  snow,  this  bird  approaches  the  habitation  of 
man,  with  a  confidence  and  winning  familiarity  which  al- 
ways ensure  to  the  tiny  stranger  kindness  and  protection. 
He  has  been  known  to  come  to  a  window, — to  tap,  and  if 
it  be  opened,  to  enter,  to  eye  the  family  in  a  sly  manner ; 
and,  if  not  disturbed,  to  approach  the  board,  pick  up  cruins, 
hop  round  the  table,  and  catch  flies,  if  any  remain;  theo 
perch  on  a  chair  or  window-cornice ;  and,  finding  his  situ- 
ation comfortable,  is  often  seen,  in  this  familiar  way,  to  in- 
troduce himself  to  the  family,  and   to  repay,  with  seeming 
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^nititade,  their  hospitidity,  hj  tbe  melodious  warbUnf  of 
liis  little  throat ;  and  this  daily  throughout  the  winter. 

We  know  a  gentleman  who,  last  summer,  (1822,)canght 
A  joung  redbreast,  one  of  a  brood' jost  flown  in  his  garden. 
A  short  time  after,  the  bird  was  lost,  several  days  elapsed, 
snd  robin  did  not  appear ;  when  the  gentleman,  walking  in 
the  garden  with  a  friend,  saw  a  bird  of  this  species,  which 
he  thought  rcry  like  hi«,  hopping  among  four  or  five  others, 
tluU  seemed  to  be  all  of  the  same  age.  He  requested  his 
ftiend  not  to  more,  and  reinmed  to  the  house  for  a  few 
crumbs,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  calling  <<  Robie  /" 
the  bird  appeared  to  recognise  the  name  it  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  perched  upon  his  finger^  and  was  instantly  sttcu- 
red.  The  bird  is  now,  May,  1928,  in  full  plumage,  and 
■iafing  delightfully;  he  ranges  at  liberty  through  the 
room  ;  for  though  he  has  a  large,  light,  and  airy  cage,  the 
door  of  which  stands  open,  he  seldom  enters  it  In  the 
same  room  is  a  chaffinch,  still  more  tame  than  the  red- 
breast ;  also  a  titmouse  and  a  mule  bird ;  but  the  moment 
they  are  out  of  their  cages,  the  redbreast  pursues,  attacks, 
and  drives  them  firom  place  to  place,  so  that  he  remains 
cock  of  the  room.  If  his  master  takes  a  seed  of  hemp,  and 
calls  '<  Robie  /**  he  instantly  flies  at  it,  picks  it  from  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  darts  oS,  and  this  so  rapidly, 
that  one  eaimot  detect  how  he  extracts  the  seed.  He  is  a 
flae  healthy  bird,  in  ftill  feather,  though  only  fed  on  hemp- 
seed,  loaf-bread,  and  what  flies  he  can  catch,  with  now  and 
then  a  spider. 

His  manner  of  feeding  is  rather  curious ; — a  slice  of 
hread  is  put  down,  which  he  pecks  at  from  one  point,  gene- 
rally near  the  centre  of  the  piece,  until  he  has  made  a  hole 
through  it ;  he  then  begins  at  another  place,  and  does  the 
same.  He  is  very  inquisitive,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe 
him  when  any  thing  is  brotight  into  the  apartment,  such 
as  books,  paper,  &c.  At  first  he  advances  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  but,  finding  the  object  motionless,  he  ventures  nearer, 
hops  round  it,  but  never  appears  content  till  he  has  got 
upon  it,  and  never  quits  it  unless  ^disturbed,  until  he  has 
examined  it  with  the  eye  of  a  curious  inquirer. 

One  morning,  a  roll  of  paper,  n»ore  than  two  feet  long, 
beiag  laid  on  the  table,  Robie  instantly  saw  it  was  a  new 
•hjeet,  flew  to  it,  hopped  roundand  round  it  several  times ; 
and  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself  without 
a  narrower  inspection,  he  hopped  in  at  the  one  end  and  out 
at  the  other. 

We  have  heard  many  anecdotes  of  the  redbreast,  but 
what  we  have  mentioned  will  suffice  to  show  its  manners 
in  a  state  of  domestication.  This  bird  may  be  taught  va- 
rious pretty  tricks,  and  even  to  articulate  words.  We  know 
that  a  lady  in  Edinburgh  possesses  one  who  very  distinctly 
ffonovares,  **  How  do  ye  do  P**  and  several  other  words. 
Her  method  was,  early  in  the  morning,  before  giving  it 
any  food,  to  repeat  very  often  what  she  wished  it  to  learn. 

In  a  wild  state,  these  birds  are  very  pugnacious.  Each 
coek  seems  to  have  cevtain  bounds,  which  he  considers  his 
own,  and  within  which  he  will  allow  no  other  bird  of  the 
some  species  to  range.  The  redbreast  builds  its  nest  in  dif- 
forent  situations  according  to  circumstances :  we  found 
one  at  the  edge  of  a  rocky  bank  near  Roslin,  but  so  hid  by 
grass  and  ivy,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  some  wild  flowers 
Ibr  which  we  were  lo6king,  (the  hen  sits  so  very  closer)  we 
ndght  never  have  found  it.  Last  year,  (1823,)  at  Craig- 
Lockbart,  near  Edinburgh,  we  saw  a  cock-bird  rather  agi- 
tated, with  something  iu  its  bill ;  and,  thinking  the  nest 


might  be  near,  we  were  anxious  to  see  If  they  built  In  so 
exposed  a  situation  as  the  way-side.  After  much  ^rouble, 
and  careful  examination  of  both  sides  of  the  road,  we  at 
last  discovered  it  by  the  hen  flying  out,  when  we  were  within 
a  foot  of  the  nest ;  had  she  not  been  on,  it  was  so  curi- 
ously concealed,  we  might  never  have  perceived  it. 

As  we  are  not  sure  about  the  propriety  of  caghig  birds, 
especially  of  the  species  which  arc  so  difficult  to  feed  as  are 
Robins,  we  take  leave  to  pass  Mr.  Syme^s  directions  for 
rearing  the  young,  (though  we  willingly  follow  his  guid» 
ance  for  a  quiet  peep  into  the  nest,)  and  come  to  his  de- 
scription of  this  jDf/  warbler: — 

In  a  garden  at  Canonmills,  for  several  years,  a  redbreast, 
(we  believe  the  same  bird,)  has  built  its  nest ;  once  in 
a  bower,  another  time  in  a  laurel  close  by  a  wall,  and  last 
year  artlteUy  hid  amongst  ivy  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  wil- 
low-tree. It  was  found  by  observing  the  cock  going  in  with 
food ;  and,  just  as  our  hand  was  at  the  hole  which  led  to  the 
nest,  the  bii-d  flew  boldly  down  from  a  tree,  and  struck  at 
our  fingers. 

This  winter,  (1822-3,)  the  same  redbreast  watched 
when  the  servant  went  at  dusk  to  shut  i^  a  greenhouse  in 
the  garden,  entered  with  her,  and  coming  near,  pecked  the 
crums  which  she  held  to  it  fi-om  her  hand, — remained  all 
night,  and  was  ready  in  the  morning  for  the  same  fare. 
I^en  she  returned  to  open  the  door,  he  usually  came  out 
with  her,  (unless  in  very  bad  weather,)  and  fiew  to  the 
garden ;  and,  as  she  repaired  to  the  house,  poured  forth  a 
strain  of  grateful  melody :  and  this  he  did  regulariy  almost 
every  day  during  this  very  severe  winter. 

OF   THE   KEST   AKD  EGOS. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  bent,  dead  leaves,  grass-roots, 
and  other  fibrous  substances,  mixed  with  moss,  and  lined 
with  thistle-down,  hair,  and  feathers.  The  eggs,  four  or 
five  in  number,  are  of  an  orange^^loured  white,  freckled, 
particularly  at  the  large  end,  with  pale  orange-red  spots,  in- 
clining to  brown. 

TO  Fnn>   THE  KE8T. 

It  is  desirable  to  know  how  to  look  for  the  nest,  it  being 
of  conseqneuce  to  get  the  birds  young,  if  we  wish  to  tame, 
or  teach  them  any  pretty  tricks.  When  you  see  a  red- 
breast, observe  if  it  has  any  thing  in  its  bill :  do  not 
frighten  it,  and  it  will  soon  go  to  the  nest ;  but  its  instinct 
is  so  great  that  it  sometimes  fiits  about  before  entering  the 
nest :  wait  therefore  until  it  has  gone  in  and  out  several 
times  ftom  the  same  place ;  when  in,  steal  upon  it  quickly, 
otherwise  the  opportunity  may  be  lost  of  scaring  it,  this 
bemg  the  best  method  of  discovering  the  nest ;  for,  if  you 
do  not  see  the  very  spot  from  whence  the  bird  springs,  its 
mossy  mansion  is  so  artfully  concealed,  you  may  not,  af^er 
all,  be  able  to  find  it.  The  same  rule  holds  for  taking  the 
nests  of  nightingales,  'wrens,  blackcaps,  and  most  of  the 
solt-billed  species,  which,  being  the  shiest  birds,  display  tlie 
greatest  ingenuity  in  concealing  their  nests.  The  redbreast 
builds  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  has  sometimes  two 
broods  in  the  year. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  PLUMAGE. 

The  redbreast  is  between  five  and  six  inches  in  length, 
bill  slender,  and  of  a  horn-colour.  Eye  black,  large,  full, 
and  mild,  with  a  small  orange -red  circle  round  it.  Upper 
parts  of  the  plumage,  viz.,  head,  back,  and  wings,  pale  um- 
ber-browti  inclining  to  olive,  in  some  lights  appearing  as  if 
tinged  with  yellowish-brown.  Forehead,  throat,  and  breast, 
rich  orange-red ;  lower  parts,  greyish-white,  with  a  mixture 
of  dull  cream-yellow  ;  legs,  clove-bro>vu,  passing  into  um- 
ber-brown ;  claws  black. 

The  hen  is  very  like  the  cock  ;  but  neither  so  large  or 
full  of  spirit,  nor  so  bright  in  the  plumage.  To  choose  a 
cock-bird,  let  him  be  large  and  sprightly,  having  a  full 
sparkling  eye  ;  the  brown  on  the  baclc,  ,rich,  glossy,  and 
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dark,  and  tbe  red  on  the  breast,  large  and  bright ;  this 
last  is  'he  beet  criterion  to  judge  by. 

The  redbreast  will  learn  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  but 
his  own  being  so  fine,  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  teacliing  him 
to  imitate  other  warblers.  His  song  is  rich,  full,  melodi- 
ous, melting,  nnd  tender  ;  it  is  very  various,  at  one  time 
having  a- deep  melancholy  tone,  broken  with  sprightly  turns 
between  ;  then  mellow  and  plaintive.  The  spring  nnd 
autumnal  notes  arc  different  :  in  spring  his  melody  is  rich, 
but  quick,  softly-melting,  and  dying  away  in  harmonious 
cadences  ;  in  autumn  they  are  plaintive,  but  still  more  rich 
and  sweet, — as  if  he  sung  the  dirge  of  summer,  or  walied 
the  departing  year. 

SOKO. 
TO   A   REDBREAST. 

Little  bird,  with  bosom  red, 
Welcome  to  my  humble  shed  ! 
Daily,  near  my  table  steal, 
While  I  pick  my  scanty  meal. 
Doubt  not,  little  though  there  be, 
But  ni  cast  a  crumb  to  thee  : 
Well  rewarded,  if  I  spy. 
Pleasure  in  thy  glancing  eye  ; 
See  thee,  when  thou*st  eat  thy  fill, 
Plume  thy  breast,  and  wipe  thy  bill. 
Come,  my  feathered  friend,  again  ! 
Well  thou  knowest  the  broken  pane. 
Ask  of  me  thy  daily  store ; 
Ever  welcome  to  my  door  I 


OOIiUMir  FOR  THB  IsADIEM. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  FEMALE  DllESS. 
The  philosophy  of  female  dress  is  a  subject  that  has 
often  engaged  the  attention  of  poets,  metaphysicians,  and 
artists ;  hitherto,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  with  little  per* 
ceptible  advantage  to  its  leading  principles,  whether  of 
beauty  or  vHHly*  A  ftishionable  French  milliner  is  still 
able  to  put  to  rout  a  whole  college  or  academy.  One  of 
the  most  profound  modem  disquisitions  on  this  interesting 
subject  has  proceeded  from  Mr.  Christopher  North,  who 
enters  elementally  into  its  discussion.  His  analysis,  which 
we  may  one  day  lay  before  our  fair  readers,  has  furnished 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  essay  subjoined.  We  need  scarce 
say  that  it  is  also  the  production  of  a  masculine  pen. 


"  The  inferior  priestess  at  the  altar^s  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride." — Pope. 


A  MAX  of  the  name  o{  Thomson,  who  wrote  a  poetry- 
book  about  the  four  seasons,  which  some  persons  who  lived 
in  the  eighteenth  century  are  thought  to  have  tried  to  read, 
was  foolish  enough  to  say  or  sing  somewhere  in  a  story 
about  a  country  wench  called  Lavinia,  that 


-<'  loveliness 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most.** 

Said  Thomson  was  a  sheepish  clown  ii^  a  Scotchman' 
and  therefore  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  Peo- 
ple talk  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  or  a  waving  field  of  golden 
grain,  but  commend  us  to  a  beautiful  and  splendidly  dressed 
woman,  entering  a  ball  room,  with  <<  grace  in  all  her 
steps,**  as  the  crowning  climax  of  Nature*s  best  and  love- 
liest gifts. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  on  dress,  of  course  we  speak  of 
ladies*  dress,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and,  in  common 
life,  the  most  important  af  the  fine  arts.  We  are,  there- 
ibre,  of  opinion,  that  itxmght  to  be  uniformly  regulated  by 
the  principles  of  true  taste.  One  of  the  many  reasons  ad- 
duced  to  prove  that  there  is  no  fix«d  standard  of  beauty,  but 
that  whatever  appearance  is  assAciated  in  the  mind  with 
what  is  considered  dignified  and  a|raeable,  iaalio  account- 


ed  beautiful,  is  the  obvious,  ona  so  oAen  remarked,  tbat 
whatever  is  £fishionable  in  dress  is,  for  the  timet  pbeana^ 
Yet,  if  we  examine  the  dresses  of  the  classic  nationa,  whm 
are  still  our  masters  and  instructors  in  all  the  iiier  Aits, 
we  shall  find  no  instance  of  any  thing  that  revolts  wommi 
taste  in  their  attire,  a  test  from  which  we  fear  man  j  •£  ««r 
modem  modes  would  shrink,  if  subjected  to  exaaiiiiatMB 
two  thousand  years  af^er  their  invention. 

The  greatest  beauty  in  dress  is  that  which  is  most  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  gracefully  adapted  to  exlubit  tbe 
natural  beauty  of  the  female  form*  This  simplicity- sbsoU 
be  observed  even  in  colour ;  a  profusion  of  tawiirj  sad  gla»> 
ing  colours  bespeaks  a  tasteless  and  vulgar  mind,  erem  if 
the  wearer  were  a  duchess.  Colour  should  also  always  W 
adapted  to  complexion.  Ladies  with  delicate,  rosy  com- 
plexions, bear  white  and  light  blue,  better  than  dark  oolmm^ 
while  on  the  contrary,  sallow  hues  of  complexion  iriD  nsC 
bear  thew  cokran  near  them,  and  imperstively  veqvns 
dark,  quiet  colours  to  give  them  beauty.  Yellow  is  the 
most  trying  and  dangerous  colour  of  all,  and  can  only  be 
worn  by  the  rlch-toned,  healthy-looking  brunette. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  bonnet  of  any  shape  pirliiies^m 
or  becoming.  The  hat,  with  the  large  leaf  and  feather,  ii 
always  so. 

Yet  the  laiso  bat,  we  fear,  might  be  found  inoBmvssijent 
in  a  small  or  close  carriage  ;  it  would  condemn  tbe  wearer 
to  soliury  imprisonment,  or  at  least  prevent  her  firosa  eiu 
joying  (with  ease)  the  society  of  a  faW  oompanton,  soppos- 
ing  her  head-dress  to  be  of  equal  dimeoaiona.  Against  tliis 
evil  we  ^vonld  provide  by  saggeeting  a  diffiHcst  mods  -of 
coiffure  for  the  carriage^  from  that  umd  in  the  yromwmiis. 
What  couU  be  more  kegant  or  becoming  for  tbe  foiawii 
than  an  ornamental  capy  made  of  some  light  material,  sod 
which  might,  by  lining,  be  rendered  equally  warm  witb  tbe 
bonnets  often  worn  in  summer  ?  A  veil,  always  an  elegant 
and  appropriate  appendage  to  f^ale  attire,  might  be  threwn 
o^et  or  attached  to  the  cap,  and  would  add  mndi  to  ka 
graceful  appearance^  An  adoption  of  this  head-drrss  wotiU 
avoid  the  bitter  complaints  we  have  so  often  heard  some  of 
our  fair  friends  utter  against  the  narrow  doors  of  their  car- 
riages, which,  not  exceeding  half  a  fathom  or  so  in  widtb, 
render  an  awkward  lateral  mode  of  itagreat  indiapeoasbie 
to  the  fashionable  head-piece. 

And  now  fbr  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair.  We  bavs 
often  observed  that  ladies,  instead  of  regarding  the  hair  as 
designed  for  an  ornament  (o  the  face,  reverse  the  kind  in- 
tent  ions  of  nature,  nnd  consider  their  foreheads  as  horti- 
culturalists  do  the  plants  constructed  for  a  flower  exhibi- 
tion, namely,  as  platfbrms  on  which  to  display  to  the  beat 
advantage  a  goodly  army  of  shining  curiae  ranged  m 
successive  rows,  <<  each  above  each  aspiring,**  till  we  are  at 
a  loss  whetlier  most  to  admire,  the  skill  of  the  fair  arHsie^ 
or  the  bcnuty  of  the  materials  she  has  had  to  work  upon. 
Now  bo  it  understood,  that  we  wish  not  to  ay  any  thing 
disrespoctfnl  of  the  said  glossy  circlets,  au  ecmhaire^  we 
admire  them  d  merveiUe^  and  think  that  in  themselv«a 
they  are  deserving  of  all  praise,  cruel  creve-caurs  thon^ 
they  be  ;  but  we  can  by  no  means  consent  to  countenance 
the  undue  sacrifices  our  «  fairest  of  womankind"  arc  wil- 
ling to  make  in  their  behalf;  we  protest  warmly  agaiaft 
the  total  eclipse,  or  even  occuhatton  of  the  cipttity  ivory  Jove- 
head,  and  the  delicately  arched  eyebrow ;  and  we  caamit 
witness  the  late  unwarrantable  intrusions  upon  the  sofUy- 
rounded  cheek,  without  asserting  its  rights,  and  crying 
aloud  fbr  justice.  The  eyes  themselves  are  scarcely  safe 
fhom  Invasion,  even  in  these  piping  limes  of  peace  s  a&d.we 
muKt  entreat  the  active  cooperation  of  the  ladies  in  avert* 
ing  the  threatened  evil,  and  establishing  an  equitable  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  respective  claims  of  features 
and  tresses,  though  we  have  never  before  ventured  to  adro- 
cate  the  holy  alliance  system ;  and  even  this  we  think 
should  rather  be  considend  an  instance  of  la  belle  oMamM, 
Still  we  should  observe  that  no  one  uniform  nmde  of  drae* 
ing  the  hair  can  be  recommended  as  superseding  all  olbets. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  details,  each  lady 
must  consult  the  particular  style  of  her  own  fwot  and 
figurcv  and  <<fnatcb  a  grace  beyond  tbe  rmch^of  sxU**  j 
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*  Afrin,  u  the  Art  of  drai  U  to  enable  the  indiyUhial  to 
p— teal  ^the  defects  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  her 
beauties  to  advantage,  thin  peraons  should  take  care,  let 
tke  fiidiion  be  trhat  it  may,  to  drees  with  a  certain  ftiU 
I  of  drapery;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fkt  or  round 
I  dionldon  no  account  puff  themselyes  out  artificially, 
I  they  wish  to  appear  ludicrous.  Thus,  the  lady  with 
no  hips  may  busiU  ;  but  if  she  who  has  sufficient  breadth 
4ac8  so,  she  will  disfigure  herself.  In  like  manner,  the 
lady  with  high,  square  shoulders  should  wear  sleeves  com- 
■Moeing  a  little  below  the  shoulder ;  but  the  lady  with  a 
flsely  fitmned  bust  should  dress  au  naturel. 

Ladies  with  thiek  legs  or  ancles  (tint  dit  en  paaanij 
sihaald  not  wear  white  stockings,  but  black  or  dark  colours, 
wfakh,  by  presenting  a  smaller  mats  of  light,  diminishes 
the  size  of  objects. 

Finally,  all  monstrosities  should  be  avoided,  nothing 
■iltteflwd  or  puffed  out  to  extravagance  should  ever  appear. 
The  unnaturally  contracted  waist,  on  which  so  many  of 
the  fiUr  sex  unfortunately  pride  themselves,  is  not  less  of- 
fensive to  good  taste  than  injurious  to  health ;  and  the 
wmMenr  who  makes  such  an  exhibition  has  not  even  the 
aatiflfection  of  having  the  sympathy  or  pity  of  the  specta- 
tors  to  console  her  for  her  self-inflicted  sufferings. 

.  Wethould  be  sorry  to  see  any  approach  to  a  quakerish 
Uvery,  but  in  the  present  age  of  enormity  in  bustles,  and 
lieeatiousness  in  sleeves,  something  must  be  done  to  check 
the  tide  of  depravity  (in  taste)  which  is  setting  in  with  so 
•trang  a  current  The  subject  is  one  of  far  too  great  im- 
poitaaee  to  be  left  with  any  propriety,  as  it  now  is,  to  the 
sUly  eaprlce  of  millfaiers  and  ladies'  maids.  Ladies  f  the 
Cfss  of  Europe  are  upon  you.  Vindicate  the  cause  of  skirts 
fosliioned  for  defence  or  conquest  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
yoursehreit     Forget  not  that 

•■  Txmt  art  ti  Nsture  to  ad?Aiitage  dreiM(L\ 


FAREWELL. 

BY  BISHOP  HEBEB. 

When  eyes  arc  beaming 

What. never  tongue  may  tell ; 
When  tears  are  streaming 
From  their  crystal  dell ; 
When  hands  are  linked  that  dread  to  part — 
Oh !  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smart 

Of  them  that  bid  farewelL 

When  hope  is  diidden 

That  Uin  of  bliss  would  tell 
And  lave  forbidden 

In  the  breast  to  dwell; 
When  fettered  by  a  viewless  chain. 
We  turn  and  gaae,  and  turn  again 
OhI  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 

Of  them  that  bid  iarewelL 


MARY  LINDSAY. 
Br  John  Macdiabmid,  Esq. 

T>rE1>  at  Duncow,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmahoe,  on  the 
•3th  ultimo,  Mary  Lindsay,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86. 
This  singular  and  useful  woman,  during  the  long  period  of 
threescore  years,  evinced  the  most  marked  and  disinterested 
Bifection  for  little  chUdren,  and  voluntarily  took  upon  her. 
aelf  the  duriee  of  a  protectress.  These  chosen  buds  of  pro- 
ftlse,  during  their  daily  attendance  at  the  village  school, 
made  greater  progress  than  by  the  master's  lessons,  in 
•vailing  themselves  of  Mary's  goodness  of  heart;  and 
bence  her  humble  cot  became  the  common  depot  of  plaids, 
toats,  Josephs,  and  that  most  necessary  and  valuable  appen- 
dage the  scrip,  stored,  we  shaU  say,  with  a  couple  of  scones 
tnd  a  solitary  egg— «he  sweet,  though  firugal  elemftita  of 
their  mid-day  reft«staieiit.  In  an  olden  pot,  of-  carious 
dimension^  more  than  twenty  eggs  were  boiled  every  day ; 
and  not  unfraquently  the  benevolent  woaun  banned  the 
parish  hens  for  not  layanf  iMm  a  «  wee  tfaonqhft  higgn^** 


As  property  is  property,  even  in  an  egg^  to  distinguish  each 
urchin's  share  in  the  joint  stock,  boiling  became  a  matter 
of  no  slight  difficulty ;  but  Blary's  genius  was  equal  to  the 
task.  By  the  application  of  her  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  certain  other  ceremonies  not  so  easily  defined,  she 
produced  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  mark,  which  was  as  final 
as  the  court  of  last  resort,  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
nobody  knew  the  key  to  the  cypher  but  herself.  Occa- 
sionally certain  side-long  looks  revealed  pretty  plainly  that 
the  gazer  would  have  preferred  the  biggest  egg  in  the  pot 
to  his  own ;  and  it  was  always  with  reluctance  ttuit  honest 
Mary  asserted  the  righu  of  equity,  and  insured  subordina- 
tion, by  applying,  or  fiourishing  vigorously,  tlie  plt^ff^—^-tt 
sort  of  substitute  for  a  pair  of  bellows.  But  her  strokes  fell 
gentle,  <<  as  from  parents'  hands ;"  nor  did  her  acu  of  be- 
nevolence end  here.  When  rains  flooded  the  plains,  and 
the  bums  ran  wild  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  or  when  frost 
and  snow  crisped  every  wood  and  fell,  honest  Mary  was 
always  at  her  post,  displaying  her  Meg  Merrilecs-Uke  figure 
to  advantage,  in  handing  the  scholars  over  an  intervening 
stream,  often  in  threes  and  fours  at  a  time.  Indeed,  there 
are  persons  still  living  who  have  been  honoured  with  a  seat 
on  Mary's  shoulders.  Latterly,  she  was  supported  almost 
entirely  by  what  she  called  "  her  boys,"  who  ai-e  now  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  all  of  whom  will 
heave  a  sigh,  or  drop  a  tear,  when  they  learn  that  their 
early  protectress  is  no  more.  One  of  her  proteges  requested 
Mr.  Allan  to  put  furth  all  his  strength  in  painting  Mary*s 
picture,  no  matter  at  what  cost ;  and  the  artist  produced  a 
correct  likeness,  which  the  owner,  much  to  his  credit,  sa}S 
he  would  not  barter  for  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Another  friend,  in  consideration  of  the  miserable 
hovel  in  wliich  his  early  acquaintance  wonned,  pressed  on 
her  acceptance  the  best  of  his  numerous  cottages  in  Dun- 
cow  ;  and  the  answer  he  received  was  quite  characteristic 
— «  Na,  ua.  Sir,  my  mitber  leeved  here,  an'  de'ed  here.  I 
myscl'  ha*j  leeved  liere,  an'  I'll  dee  here ;  and  for  as  little 
as  ye  may  think  o'  the  bit,  I  wadna  chang'd  for  the  bonniest 
gilt  room  in  a*  Dalswinlon." 


VBRSBS  FOR  THfi  TOUNO. 

A  LESSON  FOR  AN  INFANT  SCHOOL 

BT  J.  MOKTOOMEBT. 

Snn,  Moon,  and  Stars,  by  day  and  night, 
At  God's  commandment,  give  us  light ; 
And  when  we  wake,  and  while  we  sleep,  ' 
Watch  over  us,  like  angels,  keep. 

The  bright  blue  sky  above  our  head, 
The  soft  green  earth  on  which  we  tread, 
The  ocean  rolling  round  the  land, 
Were  made  by  God's  almighty  hand. 

Sweet  flowers,  that  hill  and  dale  adorn. 
Fair  fruit  trees,  fields  of  grass  and  corn, 
The  do  ids  that  rise,  the  showers  that  fall, 
The  winds  that  blow, — God  sends  them  alL 
The  beasts  that  graze,  with  downward  eye. 
The  birds  that  perch,  and  sing,  and  fly. 
The  fishes,  swimming  in  the  sea, 
God's  creatures  are,  as  well  as  we. 

But  us  he  formed  for  better  things : 

As  sei-vant  of  the  King  of  kings  ; 

With  lifted  hands,  and  open  face. 

And  thankful  hearts,  to  seek  his  grace. 

Thus  God  loved  man,  and  more  than  thus  : 

He  sent  his  Son  to  live  with  us ; 

And  invites  us,  when  we  die. 

To  come  and  live  with  him  on  high. 

But  we  must  live  to  him  below  t 
For  none  but  such  to  heaven  will  go; 
I^rd  JcsHS,  hear  our  humble  P^V^K^^]^ 
And  lead  the  little  chlhlren  there.  jOw  Ic 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  COUNTRIES  ON  THE 
NIGER.* 

We  ftirive  now  at  the  important  question,  what  pros- 
pects this  great  interior  communication  opens  to  British 
commerce.      Its  hranches  in  Africa,  since  the  aholition  of 
that  dark  one,  which  Britain  has  so  justly  proscribed,  have 
been  limited  ;  and  high  authorities  have  even  doubted  if 
they  could  admit  of  any  great  extension.     But  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  intercourse  has  hitherto  been  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  coast ;  the  territoiy  along  which  Is  com- 
paratively unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  idle  and  miser- 
able.    It  has  always  been  found,  in  propoition  as  travellers 
penetrated  inland,  that  they  came  to  a  superior  region  and 
people  ;  that,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  other  conti- 
nents, all  the  large  cities,  all  the  valuable  and  prosperous 
branches  of  industry,  were  at  a  distance  iVom  the  sea.    This 
has  been  imputed,  and  not  without  some  reason,  to  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  European  slave  trade.     But 
there  is,  besides,  a  physical  cause  which  must  have  a  power- 
ful influence.     A  much  greater  extent  of  the  sur^ce  of 
Africa,  than  of  any  other  continent,  is  situated  between  the 
tropics,  and  even  immediately  under  the  line.     Sterility  is 
there  produced  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  to  which 
the  coasts,  from  their  low  level,  are  pecularly  liable,  and  by 
which  many  tracts  are  rendered  parched  and  arid.    Others, 
by  the  same  low  situation,  are  exposed  to  the  inundation  of 
the  great  rivei^  which,  swelled   by  the  violent  tropical 
rains,  spread  often  into  wide  pestilential  swamps.      But 
the  interior  tenitory  becoming  always  more  elevated,  en- 
joys a  more  temperate  climate,  and  is  diversified  by  hills 
and  mountain  ranges,  the  streams  fh>m  which  supply  copi- 
ous  moisture,  without  deluging  the  territory  with  any  per- 
manent inundation.    The  countries  rendered  accessible  by 
the  Niger  and  its  tributaries,  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
productive  and  industrious  in  all  Africa ;  and  their  popula- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  forming  any  pre- 
cise estimate,  can  scarcely  be  rated  at  less  than  twenty-five 
millions.     It  seems  impossible  that  British  enterprise  can 
find  access  to  such  a  region,  without  dravring  from  it  very 
considerable  results.    The  two  questions  which  call  for  con- 
sideration are — ^the  articles  of  British  produce,  for  which  a 
vent  may  be  found  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
commodities  which  may  be  procured  in  exchange.     Under 
the  first  head,  we  may  at  once  refer  to  that  manu&cture  in 
which  Britain  most  excds,  and  has  carried  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. Cotton  fabrics  are  alone  suited  to  the  climate  of  Central 
AfKca,  and,  in  fact,  clothe  her  entire  population*     It  is  true, 
they  are  manufactured  with  skill  within  the  country  itself ; 
but  the  example  of  India,  where  Manchester  and  Paisley 
have  supplanted,  in  their  native  seats,  the  superb  muslins 
and  calicoes  of  Dacca  and  Masulipatam,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  less  brilliant  products  of  the  Afirican  loom  would 
be  unable  to  withstand  the  competition.     There  is  even  no 
need  of  recurring  to  so  distant  an  illustration.     Manchester 
clothes  Boimy  and  Eboe  at  Kiama,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  inland ;  her  robes,  of  course  and  gaudy  patterns,  formed 
the  favourite  ornament  of  the  Negro  damsels,  though  their 
moderate  original  cost  had  been  raised  by  a  long  land-car- 
riage to  an  almost  ruinous  height.     The  navigation  of  the 
Niger  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  little  instrumental  in 
diffusing  commodities  through  the  interior.     The  communi- 
cation is  almost  entirely  between  city  and  city  ;  the  chief  of 
Damuggo  did  not  know  the  existence  of  Eyeo  or  YourL    It 
was  only  at  Egga,  the  limit  of  the  more  improved  and  in- 
dustrious districts,  that  European  commodities  began  to  ap- 
pear.    Besides  cotton  stuffis,  arms,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
be  a  prominent  article :  but  not  to  mention  their  use  in 
hunting,  perhaps  the  exchange  of  the  European  for  the 
African  mode  of  warfare,  would,  on  the  whole,  rather  ad- 
vance civilization.     Jewels,  toys,  every  gaudy  and  glitter- 
ing  object,  is  suited  to  the  rude  taste  of  the  African  chiefs  ; 
and,  as  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  the  real 
value  of  these  commodities,  high  prices  might,  for  some 


*   We  beg  our  readers  to  perutc  this  In  connexion  with  Mr.  Pitt^ 
speech  on  the.dfUisatioD  of  AfHca,  in  our  ItfTb  Dunribo; 


time,  be  obtained,  though  experience   and 
would  doubtless  open  their  eyes.    The  returns  dnim  mtr 
next  attention,  and  form  rather  a  more  difftcuH  avbje^ 
At  the  head  of  the  exports  we  place  manufactured  cottons, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  imports  we  are  disposed  to  place  the 
raw  materiaL     This  is  produced  abundantly  ;  and,  if  we 
may  trust  the  report  of  travellers,  of  excellent  quality,  efw 
the  whole  of  tropical  Africa.     European  commerce  sccBSi 
never  to  have  reached  the  cotton-growing  districts,  which 
are  all  considerably  in  the  interior.    The  demand  in  Bri- 
tain is  immense,  the  annual  imports  being  valncd  at  neariy 
eight  million  sterling.     This  demand,  too,  woald  be  ang- 
mented,  if  AfUca,  like  India  and  the  United  States,  after 
supplying  the  raw  material,  took  back  the  maun&ctmid 
produce.     Indigo,  moreover,  the  most  valnable  of  dyeing 
stuffs,  and  which  Britain  imports  sometimes  to  the  valne  sf 
L.1,000,000,   is  produced  in  these  conntries  plentiliiny, 
and^  it  is  said,  also  of  excellent  quality.     Hides  and  skini» 
and  some  gold,  would  be  the  only  imporUnt  additamial  ar- 
ticles ;  for  palm  oil,'  at  present  the  most  extenstre  one,  bciaf 
produced  in  the  countries  near  the  coast,  is  probably  for- 
nlshed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demand.     After  constderiag 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  objects  of  the  trade  on  die  NlfOR, 
the  mode  of  conducting  it  presents  another  qnestioa  eqn^y 
important  and  difficult.    The  obstadet  are  indeed  sadi  tba^ 
according  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  river  navigatioti,  Aey 
appear  altogether  insuperable     The  pestilential  atmoqiiMn 
along  the  shores  of  this  delta,  and  its  lower  estuaries— the 
violent  and  turbulent  character  of  the  native  tribes,  who 
would  doubtless  regard  the  Britidi  as  rivals  and  enenues — 
could  scarcely  be  surmounted,  unless  by  some  peculiar 
agency.    This,  however,  aeons  to  be  fimnd  in  steam,  which 
gives  such  an  entirely  new  character  and  power  to  rirer 
navigation.    Propelled  by  it,  the  remtl  could  be  carried  in 
one  day  and  night  from  the  ocean  to  the  head  of  the  delta, 
and  thus  pass  swiftly  through  the  region  of  the  pestUence ; 
it  could  also  penetrate,  and  leave  behind  it,  hostile  fleets  of 
armed  canoes.    Practical  skill  and  experience  mnst  dedde 
whether  the  steam-vessels  should  be  brought  direct  fifoai 
England,  or  be  stationed  on  the  coast,  where  the  goods 
brought  out  by  sailing  vessels,  could  be  transferred  into 
them.    The  first  of  these  plans,  if  practicable,  would  avoid 
the  cost  of  transhipment,  and  the  dangers  to  health  incimsd 
during  such  an  operation  on  a  coast,  every  spot  on  which  Is 
insalubrious.     It  may  be  worth  suggesting,  whether  the 
Formoso,  or  Benin  branch,  might  not  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  ascending  the  river.    The  navigator  would  thus 
at  once  reach  the  head  of  the  delta,  above  Klrte,  avoiding 
the  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brass  river,  and  the 
fierce  rivalry  of  the  natives,  which  wouM  be  encountered 
both  there,  and  still  more  in  the  Bonny  channel      It  may 
be  presumed,  however,  that  the  trade  can  never  be  carried 
on  with  facility,  or  to  any  great  extent,  without  a  station 
on  the  Niger  itself,  where  a  dep5t  of  European  and  African 
goods  could  be  formed  ;  whence  smaller  vessels  might  as- 
cend the  inferior  rivers,  or  those  parts  of  the  great  streaai 
of  which  the  navigation  is  difllcult  or  obstructed.     There 
would  be  an  obvious  convenience  in  endeavouring  to  obtidn 
by  purchase  one  of  the  numerous  islands  by  whidi  the 
channel  is  in  one  place  diversified.     The  only  danger  might 
be,  of  their  being  rendered  unhealthy  by  a  low  and  damp 
situation  ;  in  which  case  a  salubrious  and  defensible  posi- 
tion might  be  found  on  one  of  the  heights  by  which  a  gnat 
extent  of  the  river  course  is  bordered.     It  remains  only  that 
we  inquire  what  connexion  can  be  traced  between  these 
new  disooreries,  and  <mr  previous  knowledge  of  Africa ; 
whether  any,  and  what  anticipations  have  been  formed  by 
ancient  writers  of  that  lower  course  of  the  Niger  which  has 
now,  for  the  flnt  time,  been  navigated  by  Europeans.   These 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  extremely  limited.     Ptolemy^ 
who  delineates  the  river  as  entirely  tnlMid,  and  without 
any  branch  flowing  to  the  southward,  eridently  had  no  idea 
of  its  termination.    The  case  may  be  somewhat  diflerent 
with  regard  to  the  Arabian  writers,  who  describe  thdr 
<<  >nie  of  the  Negroes,'*  as  flowing  westward,  and  fislUag 
hito  the  Atlantic.    We  have  endeavoured  to  diow,  in  a  ter- 
mer article,  (Jttoe  1436,)  that  their  mttemeite  wen  all 
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Lb  tlie  terntoify  now  called  Housaa  ;  and  that  theii*  Nile 
ymsm  not  the  Niger  of  Park».  but  a  compound  of  the  streaoiB 
flowing  along  that  plain,  particularly  the  Quartama,  or 
Zimue.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  last  stream^  joined 
*o  the  part  of  the  Niger  navigated  by  Lander,  formed  their 
^ile,  and  that  they  thus  erred  only  by  supposing  a  tribut- 
^jry  to  be  the  main  branch.  But  the  great  imperfection  of 
riieir  knowledge,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  ignorance  of  all 
the  details  now  observed  by  our  traveller ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly by  the  statement,  that  from  Tocrur  (Sockatoo)  to 
fJUl,  where  the  great  river  fell  into  the  sea,  was  only 
eig-hteen  daysZ  journey,  which  cannot  be  rated  so  high  as 
300  miles  ;  while  the  real  distance  to  the  Gulf  of  Benin 
^k»eB  not  fall  short  of  700.  There  may,  however,  be  room 
to  believe,  that  they  might  receive  a  general  intimation  of 
the  termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  Atlantic,  and  might  su[)- 
pose  the  remotest  city  in  that  direction,  of  which  they  ob. 
taiued  distinct  intelligtfice^  to  be  at  the  point  of  its  entrance  ; 
H»  Sultan  Bello  supposed  Rakah  and  Fundah  to  be  sea- 
ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  name  of  Youri  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  UUl ;  r  and  1  ^eing  readily  con- 
Tertible.  But  the  pits  in  which  the  salt  of  Ulil  is  said  by 
Bdriai  to  have  been  found,  and  the  desert  along  which  it 
was  conveyed,  suggest  the  western  salt  mines,  and  seem  to 
prove  that  Ulil  was  Walet,  and  that  the  Lake  Dibbi,  in 
that  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  was  confounded  with  the 
Atlantic.  The  only  writer  who  discovers  a  dLitinct  know, 
ledge  of  any  part  of  the  Niger  navigated  by  the  present 
tfavi'llcrs,  h  Leo  Africanus.  He  describes  it  as  flowing  be- 
tween Gtiber  (which  is  stUl  well  known  as  a  country  of 
iloussa,  and  spears  then  to.  have  been  its  ruling  state)  and 
Gago,  whose  fruitful  territory,  rude  habitations,  the  innu- 
merable host  of  the  royal  wives,  and  its  situation  400  miles 
south  from  Timbuctoo^  clearly  establish  to  be  Eyeo.  But 
he  £siils  altogether  to  trace  it  farther,  or  follow  its  progress 
downwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Beuiix  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
presents it  as  flowing  in  a  western  direction  from  Timbuctoo 
to  Ghinea,  (Jenur,)  and  thence  to  the  ocean.  This  impres- 
sion he  evidently  derived  ft-om  the  Portuguese,  who  early 
began  to  consider  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  as  the  estuaries 
of  the  Niger.  This  last  opinion  continued  to  be  prevalent 
among  modern  Kuix>peans ;  hence  the  only  attempts  made 
to  reach  the  Niger,  were  by  the  English  from  the  Gambia, 
and  the  French  from  the  Senegal.  They  proved  abortive; 
and  Delisle  and  D^Anville  obtained  positive  information, 
that  these  rivers  had  no  connexion  with  the  Niger,  which 
rose  in  the  interior,  and  flowed  eastward  to  Timbuctoo. 
Yet  they  never  could  fUlly  overcome  the  general  preposses- 
sion  to  the  contrary,  and  had,  themselves,  no  correct  idea  as 
to  its  termination.  Reichard,  a  German  writer,  had  the 
iparit  of  starting,  and  Mr.  McQueen  of  warmly  supporting 
the  hypothesis,  which  has  now  been  so  happily  verified,  and 
affords  the  main  key  to  the  geography  of  interior  Africa. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  this  discovery,  it 
has  by  no  means  completed  even  the  outline  of  our  know- 
ledge  respectiiig  the  central  regions  of  this  continent.  The 
Tahadda^  with  all  the  countries  on  its  banks,  which  there 
18  every  reason  to  believe  are  fertile  and  populous,  remains 
entirely  unexplored.  There  is  a  large  blank  in  the  course 
of  the  Niger  between  Timbuctoo  and  Youri.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  regions  south  of  the  equator,  which,  unless 
from  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Donville,  are  almost 
entirely  untouched  by  discovery. — Edinburgh  Review. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS. 
In  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
North  of  Italy  and  Tuscany,  the  most  perfect  agriculture 
prevails  with  small  farms.  In  Flanders,  the  former,  like 
the  old  English  farmer,  sits  at  the  table  with  his  sei-vants, 
and  looks  carefully  into  every  detaiL  He  is  at  the  same 
time,  acconling  to  all  accounts,  a  much  better  farmer  than 
the  English  farmer.  RadcUff,  who  was  sent  by  the  Farm- 
ing  Society  of  Irehind  to  the  Netherlands,  and  published  a 
report  on  the  agriculture  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  in 
1819,  thus  describes  the  manners  of  the  Flemish  farmer  and 
labourer. 
^^   "  It  is  a  pleasui-e  to  observe  the   laborioiu  industry  of 


the  Flemish  farmer,  recruited  by  intervals  of  decent  and 
comfortable  refreshment,  and  not  less  agreeable  to  perceive 
the  farm  servants  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  They 
uniformly  dine  with  the  farmer  and  his  family  at  a  clean 
table  doth,  well  supplied  with  spoons,  with  four  pronged 
forks,  and  eviry  thing  necessary  for  their  convenience. 
In  Flanders,  the  gentlemen  are  all  farmers,  but  the  farmers 
do  not  aspire  to  be  gentlemen,  and  their  servants  feel  the 
benefit.  They  partake  with  them  of  a  plentiful  orderly 
meal,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances.  •  •  ■ 
The  clothing  of  the  peasantry  is  warm  and  comfortable^ 
good  shoes  and  stockings,  and  frequently  gaiters  of  leather 
or  6U*ong  linen,  which  are  sold  very  cheap,  •  ,  • 
Their  comfortable  supply  of  linen  is  remarkable ;  there 
are  few  of  the  labouring  classes  without  many  changes. 
*  *  *  With  respect  to  the  farm  house,  the  exte- 
rior is,  for  the  most  part,  ornamented  with  creepers  or  fruit 
trees,  trained  against  the  walls;  and  within,  the  neatness 
which  prevails  is  quite  fascinating.  Every  article  of  fur- 
niture is  polished.  The  service  of  pewter  displays  a  pecu- 
liar brightness,  and  the  tiled  floor  is  purified  by  frequent 
ablutions.  The  cottage  of  the  labourer,  though  not  so  well 
furnished,  is,  however,  as  clean ;  a  frequent  and  periodical 
use  of  water  and  the  broom  pervades  every  house,  great  and 
small,  in  the  country  and  in  town." 

<^A  large  farm  requires  a  large  capital.  If  a  man  takes  a 
farm  which  he  has  not  capital  to  stock  sufficiently,  whether 
the  &nn  be  large  or  small,  he  will  labour  under  difficul- 
ties. What  is  wanted  is,  not  that  men  without  capital 
shall  take  farms,  (for  the  mischievous  consequence  of  this  is 
felt  in  Ireland,  where  a  man  without  a  fartiiing  will  take 
a  farm,)  but  that  there  should  be  farms  of  sizes  suited  to 
the  capitals  by  which  they  can  be  advantageously  cultiva- 
ted. We  believe  that  after  the  fii*st  great  improvements  of 
embanking  and  draining,  &c  have  been  made  in  a  country, 
if  things  were  left  to  their  natural  course,  farms  would  con- 
stantly diminish  rather  than  increase  in  size.  The  small 
farmer  can  observe  all  the  most  improved  practices^  and  he 
can  better  attend  to  minute  details, — an  immense  matter  in 
farming.  The  difference,  too,  between  the  exertions  of  a 
hireling  and  a  man  who  labours  for  himself,  is  not  to  be 
disregarded.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  found  that,  during 
times  of  difficulty,  the  small  &rmer  has  struggled  through, 
white  the  large  farmer  has  sunic,  from  inability  to  keep 
down  his  expenditure.  The  small  farmer  and  his  faniily 
will  toil  early  and  late,  if  necessary,  and  cheerfully  submit 
to  privations,  in  the  hope  of  better  times ;  but  the  hireling 
has  no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  master,  and  no  mo- 
tive for  encountering  privations  for  the  sake  of  one  who,  if 
prosperous,  would  never  bestow  a  thought  on  him.  The 
tendency  to  multiply  farms  is  retarded  by  the  necessity  for 
an  outlay  on  buildings,  and  still  more  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  poor  laws  have  been  abused  in  a  great  part  of 
England.  The  man  who  cultivates  a  small  possession  by 
his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family,  is  made  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  of  the  great  farmer.  In  many  pa- 
rishes the  rates  are  as  high  as  thirty  shillings  a  pound, 
merely  through  the  labourers  receiving  their  wages  in  the 
shape  of  rates.  Wherever  this  system  prevails  there  can  be 
no  small  farmers.  If  they  were  to  pay  no  rent,  they  would 
be  mined  by  the  rates.  As  great  farmers  hate  to  have 
small  farms  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  hate  to  see  labour- 
ers possessed  of  small  allotments  of  land,  or  any  means  by 
which  they  can  escape  from  absolute  dependence,  the  poor 
rates  were  often  i-aised  with  a  view  to  work  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  farmers,  and  the  more  complete  depcu- 
dence  of  the  labourers. 


Abhoerexce  op  War. — I  wish  you  joy  of  the  maS 
vellous  conclnsion  of  the  strange  and  terrible  drama  which 
our  eyes  have  seen  opened,  and,  I  trust,  finally  cIo8ed,upou 
the  grand  stage  of  Emrope,  (date,  July  1814.)  I  used  to 
be  fond  'of  war  when  I  was  a  younger  man,  and  longed 
heartily  to  be  a  soldier ;  but  now,  I  think  there  is  no 
prayer  in  the  sei-vice  with  whidi  I  could  close  more  e 
nestly,  than  <*  Send  peace  in  our  time^  good  Lord  !".^ 
W<aur  Scoir.  Ulioru  ^.^^^^^  ^^  QoO^giZ 
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BtiBKBMTS  6F  THOVOKT. 

PATRIOTISM— PHILANTHROPY. 

BY  DR.    CBALMERS. 

I  SOW  make  my  appeal  to  the  lengibilities  of  your  heart  ( 
and  tell  me,  to  nrhom  does  the  moral  ^ling  within  it  yield 
its  readiest  testimony — to  the  infidel,  who  would  make  this 
world  of  onrs  yatiish  away  into  ahandonment—- or  to  those 
angels,  who  Hn^  throughout  all  their  mansions  the  hosannas 
of  joy,  over  «very  one  individual  of  its  repentant  popuUu 
tion  ?  « 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  to  take  advantage  of  that  open- 
ing with  which  our  Saviour  has  furnished  us,  by  the  par- 
ables of  this  chapter,*  and  by  which  he  admits  us  into  a 
familiar  view  of  that  principle  on  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Heaven  are  so  awake  to  the  deliverance  and  the  restoration 
of  our  species.  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  reach  of 
knowledge  and  of  affection,  between  a  man  and  an  angel, 
let  us  think  of  the  difference  of  reach  between  one  man 
and  another.  You  may  often  witness  a  man,  who  feels 
neither  tenderness  nor  care  beyond  the  precincts  of  bis  own 
family  ;  but  who,  on  the  strength  of  those  instinctive  ibnd- 
nessess  which  nature  has  implanted  in  his  bosom,  may  earn 
the  character  of  an  amiable  father,  or  a  kind  husband,  or 
a  bright  example  of  all  that  Is  soft  and  endearing  in  the 
relations  of  domestic  society.  Now,  conceive  him,  in  addi- 
tion  to  all  this,  to  carry  his  affection  abroad,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  any  abatement  of  their  intensity  towards 
the  objects  which  are  at  home — that,  stepping  across  the 
limits  of  the  house  he  occupies,  he  takes  an  interest  in  the 
i^milies  which  are  near  him — that  he  lends  his  services  to 
the  town  or  the  district  wherein  he  is  placed,  and  gives  up 
a  portion  of  Ijis  time  to  the  thoughtful  labours  of  a  hu- 
mane and  public-spirited  citizen.  By  this  enlargement  in  the 
sphere  ofhis  attention,  he  has  extended  his  reach  ;  and  pro- 
vided he  has  not  done  so  at  the  expense  of  that  regard 
which  is  due  to  his  family, — a  thing  which,  cramped  and 
confined  as  we  are,  we  arc  very  apt,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
humble  faculties,  to  do — I  put  it  to  you,  whether,  by  ex- 
tending  the  reach  of  his  views  and  his  afiections,  he  has  not 
extended  his  worth,  and  his  moral  respectability  along  with 
it? 

But  I  can  conceive  a  still  further  enlargement.  I  can 
figure  to  myself  a  man,  whose  wakeful  sympathy  ovei*flows 
the  field  of  his  own  immediate  neiglibourhood-— to  whom 
the  name  of  cotmtry  comes  with  all  the  omnipotence  of  a 
charm  upon  his  heart,  and  with  all  the  urgency  of  a  most 
i^hteous  and  resistless  claim  upon  his  services — ovho  never 
hears  the  name  of  Britain  sounded  in  his  ears,  but  it  stirs 
up  all  his  enthusiasm  in  belialf  of  the  worth  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people — who  gives  himself  up,  with  all  the  devot- 
edaess  of  a  pas&ion,  to  the  best  and  the  purest  objects  of 
patriotism — and  who,  spuming  away  from  him  the  vul- 
garities of  party  ambition,  separates  his  life  and  his  labours 
to  the  fine  pui-suit  of  augmenting  the  science,  or  the  virtue, 
or  the  substantial  prosperity  of  his  nation.  Oh  1  could 
such  a  man  retain  all  the  tenderness,  and  fulfil  all  the  duties 
which  home  and  which  neighbourhood  require  of  him,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  expatiate  in  the  might  of  his  untried 

faculties,  on  so  wide  a  field  of  benevolent  contemplation 

would  not  this  extension  of  reach  place  him  still  higher 
than  before,  on  the  scale  both  of  moral  and  intellectual 
gradation,  and  give  him  a  still  brighter  and  more  enduring 
name  in  the  records  of  human  excellence? 

And,  lastly,  I  can  conceive  a  still  loftier  flight  of  humani- 
ty— a  man,  the  aspiring  of  whose  heart  for  the  good  of  man, 
knows  no  limitations — whose  longings,  and  whose  concep- 
tions on  this  subject,  overleap  all  the  barriers  of  geography 
—who,  looking  on  himself  as  a  brother  of  the  species,  links 
every  spare  energy  which  belongs  to  him,fwith  the  cause 
of  iu  melioration — who  can  embrace,  within  the  gmsp  of 
his  ample  desires,  the  whole  family  of  mankind— and  whoi, 
in  obedience  to  a  heaven. born  movement  of  principle  within 
him,  separates  himself  to  some  big  and  busy  enterprise, 
which  is  to  tell  on  the  moral  destinies  of  the  world.     Oh ! 
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could  such  a  man  mix:,  up  the  wiw#«gi  tif  pBTate  rirtae, 
with  the  habit  of  so  sublime  a  comprehension — H,  amid 
those  magnificent  darings  of  thoi^gbt  and  of  paifuiuiaiiec, 
the  mildness  of  his  benignant  eye  could  still  cootiiuM  ta 
cheer  the  retreat  of  biff  femily,  and  U>  spread  the  ckam 
and  the  sacrednen  of  piety  among  all  its  member*— coold 
he  even  mingle  himself  in  all  the  gentleness  of  a  sootbei 
and  a  smiling  heart,  with  the  playfalness  of  bis  chil4ce»-* 
and  also  find  strength  to  shed  the  blessings  of  his  presenos 
and  his  counsel  over  the  vicinity  around  him,^-oh  !  would 
not  the  combination  of  so  mueft  grace  with  so  moch  lofti- 
nets,  only  serve  themore  to  aggnuidixfi  him  ?  Would  nat 
the  one  ingredient  of  a  character  to  rare^  go  to  illastnte 
and  to  magnify  the  other  ?  And  would  not  you  pronounot 
him  to  be  the  fairest  specimen  of  our  nature,  who  could  9» 
call  out  all  your  tenderness,  while  he  challenged  and  com- 
pelled all  your  veneration  f 

Tithes. — Dr.  Chalmers — ^"  This  lingering  of  ait  eU 
prejudice  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  because consecmt^  ^an- 
tiquity, is  a  striking  example  of  the  tenacity  nith  whick 
such  prejudices  keep  their  ground.  We  are  hopeless  of  any 
demonstration,  however  irresistible,  having  its  proper  e^ 
feet,  either  on  the  body  politic  or  the  body  ecelesiaiscicaL 
I  .im  not, nearly  so  sanguine  as  I  was  wont  to-be,  tlmt 
either  of  those  bodies  will  save  itself  from  ruin  by  a  timely 
correction  of  those  abuses,  which,  if  not  remedi^,  will  ef- 
fect its  destruction.  I  am  far  more  afraid  that  the  pauper- 
ism of  England  will  shake  society  to  pieces,  than  that  Go- 
vemment  will  gradually  do  away  with  this  sore  blot  o«  ear 
social  system.  In  like  manner,  though  the  suliiiect  of  TiliHS 
is  now,  in  good  earnest,  under  the  notice  of  Parliameat^  I 
fear  it  may  too  late  to  save  the  Church  of  Ireland.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  befbre 
alluded  to,  that  made  Government  take  it  up  in  the  decid- 
ed manner  it  appears  to  be  doing.  It  was  net  at  the  call 
of  English  reasoners,  but  %t  the  compulsion  of  Irish  pike- 
men. — How  much  does  the  force  of  expediency,  and  how 
little  does  the  force  of  reason,  influence  the  minds  of  men  r* 

[These  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Chalmers ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  these  sentiments,  we  conceive  a  frank,  open  avowal, 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  system  q#  Patronafs, 
hcrEldei-ship,  and  her  Discipline,  both  over  pastors  and  peo- 
ple, is  not  what  she  ought  to  be — what  she  once  was — ^and 
may  again,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  become, — is  alike  due  to 
truth  and  good  policy.] 


SiKBAD  THE  Satlor. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Fnnch 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Baron  Walkenaer  read  a  very  cu- 
rious paper  on  the  voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  as  detailed 
in  the  Arabian  flights.  His  object  was,  to  ascertain  what 
light  these  entertaining  fictions  threw  on  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Anibians  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
of  our  era.  He  remarks,  that  Sinbad  rarely  menfions  the 
name  of  more  than  one  or  two  places  in  each  voyage,  aad 
these  are  usually  the  principal  objects  of  his  expedition  ;  and 
his  details  of  the  natural  history  and  productions  of  each  of 
them  are  generally  exact ;  whereas  he  never  names  the  coun- 
tries m  which  the  scenes  of  his  extravagant  and  fietitioos 
advcntui'es  are  laid,  and  is  silent  respecting  their  produc- 
tions :  whence  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  this  fanciful  em- 
broidery has  been  added  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the 
accounts  of  real  voyages  undertaken  to  and  from  the  city  of 
Bagdad.  Thus,  the  first  voyage  was  to  Bijanagur,  a  city 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Hindoostan;  the  second  to  the  Pen- 
insula of  Malacca ;  the  third  to  the  Andaman  Islands,  and 
to  Sumatra;  the  fourth  to  the  Pepper  Coast  of  Malabar, 
the  Nicobar  Isles,  and  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  the 
fifth  along  the  Malabar  coast,  |o  the  Maldive  Islands;  and 
the  sixth  and  seventh  to  Cape  Comoriu,  the  southern  poisft 
of  Hiudoostan,  and  thence,  by  the  Gulf  of  Alanaar,  to  the 
interior  of  Ceylon.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal points  of  the  commerclul  expeditions  of  the  Arabs  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  embracing  a  itpacc  included  between  44 
and  105  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  33  dcgr^  north,  and 
o  degrees  of  bouth  latitude.  x-^  j 
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FIRST  GOING  TO  CHURCH. 
A  Ttdefwr  the  Yvung. 

tUSAK  TATEB.* 

1  WA»  lioni  and  bnraglit'iipy  in  a  house  in  wWch  my  pa- 
rents  had  aU  their  lives  resided,  which  stood  in  the  midst 
of  that  lonely  tract  of  land  called  the  Lincolnshire  Fens. 
Yew  funilies  besidm  onr  own  lived  near  the  spot,  both  becaose 
It  was  reckoned  unwholesome  air,  and  because  its  distance 
from  any  town  or  market  made  it  an  inconrenient  situa- 
tion. My  father  was  in  no  very  affluent  circumstances, 
snd  it  was  a  sad  necessity  which  he  was  put  to,  of  having 
to  go  many  miles  to  fetch  any  thing  from  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, which  was  full  seven  miles  distant,  through  a  sad 
miry  way  that  at  all  times  made  it  heavy  walking,  and  af- 
ter rain  almost  impassable.  But  he  had  no  horse  or 
carriage  of  his  own. 

The  chorch  which  belonged  to  the  parish  in  which  our 
home  was  situated,  stood  in  this  village ;  and  its  distance 
heing,  as  I  said  before,  seven  miles  from  our  house^  made  it 
quite  an  impossible  thing  for  my  mother  or  me  to  think  of 
going  to  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  on  a  fine  dry  Sunday,  my 
fiiAtr  wonld  lise  early,  and  take  a  walk  to  the  vilhige,  just 
to  see  how  goodnesi  thrived,  as  he  used  to  say ;  but  he  would 
generally  return  tired,  and  the  worse  for  his  walk.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  explain  to  any  one  who  has  not  lived  in 
tike  ietts,  wliat  difflcnlt  and  dangerous  walking  it  is.  A 
mite  is  as  good  as  four,  I  haveheard  my  &ther  say,  in 
those  parts.  My  mother,  who  in  the  early  part  of  her  life 
had  lived  in  a  more  civilized  spot,  and  had  been  used  to 
constant  church-going,  would  often  lament  her  situation. 
It  was  frma  her  I  early  imbibed  a  great  curiosity  and 
anxiety  to  see  that  thing,  which  I  had  heard  her  call  a 
church,  and  so  often  lament  that  she  could  never  go  to. 
I  liad  seen  houses  of  various  structures,  and  had  seen  in  pic- 
tures the  shapes  of  ships  and  boats,  and  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, but  never  rightly  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a 
church,  or  that  could  satisfy  me  about  its  form.  Some- 
times I  thought  it  must  be  like  our  house,  and  sometimes  I 
fimded  it  must  be  more  like  the  house  of  our  neighbour, 
Mr.  Sutton,  which  was  bigger  and  handsomer  than  ours. 
Sometimes  I  thought  it  was  a  great  hollow  cave,  such  as  I 
have  heaid  piv  iath^  sav  the  first  inhabitants  of  tlie  earth 
dwelt  in.  Then  I  thought  it  was  like  a  waggon,  or  a  cart, 
and  that  it  must  be  something  movable.  The  shape  of  it 
ran  in  my  mind  strangely,  and  one  day  I  ventured  to  ask 
my  mother^  what  was  that  foolish  thing  she  was  always 
longing  to  go  to,  and  which  she  called  a  church.  Was  it 
any  thing  to  eat  or  drink,  or  was  it  only  like  a  great  huge 
plaything,  to  be  seen  and  stared  at  ?  I  was  not  quite  five 
years  of  age  when  I  made  this  inquiry. 

This  question,  so  oddly  put,  made  my  mother  smile ;  but 
in  a  little  time  sh€  put  on  a  more  grave  look,  and  informe<l 
me,  that  a  church  was  nothing  that  I  had  supposed  it,  but 
it  was  a  great  buildiug,  far  gi;^tcr  than  any  house  which 
I  had  seen,  where  men,  and  women,  and  children,  came  to- 
gethej*  twice  a-day  on  Sundays,  to  hear  the  Bible  read,  and 
make  good  I'esolutions  for  the  week  to  come.    She  told  mC) 


•  Wc  caoDot  IcU  about  the  authonbip  of  UiU  very  beautlftil  ttory. 
n  hw  betn  atttlbuted  to  EtRa,  and.  the]  fine  imaginatiou  It  displays 
maka  thla  probable. 


that  the  fine  music  which  we  sometimes  heard  in  the  arl, 
came  from  the  bells  of  St  Mary^s  Church,  and  that  we  never 
heard  it  but  when  the  wind  was  in  a  particular  point.  This 
raised  my  wonder  more  than  all  the  rest;  ibr  I  had  some- 
how conceived  that  the  noise  which  I  heard,  was  oc- 
casioned by  birds  up  in  the  air,  or  that  it  was  made  by  the 
angels,  whom  (so  ignorant  I  was  till  that  time)  I  had  al- 
ways considered  to  be  a  sort  of  birds ;  for  before  this  time 
I  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  thing  like  religion,  it  being  a 
principle  of  my&ther,  that  young  heads'should  not  be  told  too 
many  things  at  once,  for  fear  they  should  get  confused  ideas 
and  no  clear  notions  of  any  thing.  We  had  always  indeed 
so  far  observed  Sundays,  that  no  work  was  done  upon  that 
day;  and  .upon  that  day  I  wore  my  best  muslin  frock,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  sing,  or  to  be  noisy ;  but  I  never  under, 
stood  why  that  day  should  differ  from  any  other.  We  had 
no  public  meetings: — indeed  the  few  straggling  houses 
which  were  near  us,  would  have  furnished  but  a  slender 
congregation ;  and  the  loneliness  of  the  place  we  lived  iu, 
instead  of  making  us  more  sociable,  and  drawing  us  closer 
together,  as  my  mother  used  to  say  it  ought  to  have  done, 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  making  us  n^ore  distant  and 
averse  to  society  than  other  people.  One  or  two  good  neigh- 
bours, indeed,  we  had,  but  not  in  number  to  give  me  an  idea 
of  church  attendance. 

But  now  my  mother  thought  it  high  time  to  give  me  some 
clearer  instruction  in  the  main  points  of  religion,  and  my 
fhther  came  readily  into  her  plan.  I  was  now  permitted  to 
sit  up  half  an  hour  later  on  a  Sunday  evening,  that  I  might 
hear  a  portion  of  scripture  read,  which  had  always  been 
their  custom,  though  by  reason  of  my  tender  age^  and  my 
father*s  opinion  on  the  impropriety  of  children  being  taught 
too  young,  I  had  never  till  now  been  an  auditor.  I  waa 
also  taught  my  prayers. 

The  clearer  my  notions  on  these  points  became^  they  only 
made  me  more  passionately  long  for  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing in  that  social  service,  from  which  it  seemed  tliat  we 
alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  were  debarred ;  and 
when  the  wind  was  in  that  point  which  enaUed  the  eouad 
of  the  distant  hdls  of  St.  Mary*s  to  be  heard  over  the  great 
moor  which  skirted  our  house^  I  have  slood  out  in  the  air 
to  catch  the  sounds,  which  I  almost  devbured ;  and  the  tears 
havecome  into  my  eyes,  when  sometimes  they  seemed  to  speak 
to  me  almost  in  articulate  sounds,  to  eome  to  church,  and 
because  of  the  great  moor  which  was  between  me  and  them 
I  could  not  come ;  and  the  too  tender  apprehensions  of  these 
things  have  filled  me  with  a  religious  melancholy.  With 
thoughts  like  these  I  entered  into  my  seventh  year. 

And  now  the  time  was  come,  when  the  great  moor  was 
no  longer  to  separate  me  from  the  object  of  my  wishes  and  of 
my  airiosity.  My  father  baring  some  money  left  him  by 
the  will  of  a  deceased  relation,  we  ventured  to  set  up  a  sort 
of  a  carriage— no  very  superb  one;  but  in  tliat  part  of  the 
world  it  was'  looked  upon  with  some  envy  by  our  poorer 
neighbours.  The  first  party  of  pleasure  which  my  father 
proposed  to  take  in  it,  was  to  the  village  where  I  had  so 
often  wished  to  go,  and  my  mother  and  I  were  to  accom- 
pany him  ;  for  it  was  very  fit,  my  fiither  observed,  that 
little  Susan  should  go  to  church,  and  learn  how  to  behave 
herself^  for  we  might  sometime  or  other  have  occasion  to 
live  in  Loudon,  and  not  always  be  confined  to  that  ont-of^ 
the-way  spot  j 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  we  set)@^iii^ttlc 
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heart  beating  with  almost  breathless  expectation.  The  day 
was  fine,  and  the  roads  as  good  as  they  ever  are  in  those , 
pfMTt^  I  was  so  happy  and  so  proud  I  1  was  lost  in  dreams 
of  what  I  was  going  to  see.  At  length  the  tall  steeple  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  came  in  view.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me 
hy  my  father,  as  the  place  from  which  that  music  had  come 
which  I  had  heard  over  the  moor,  and  had  fancied  to  he 
angels  singing.  I  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
delight,  at  having  visibly  presented  to  me  the  spot  from 
which  had  proceeded  that  unknown  friendly  music ;  and 
when  it  began  to  peal,  just  as  we  approached  the  village,  it 
seemed  to  speak,  Susan  is  come,  as  plainly  as  it  used  to  in- 
vite me  io  comey  when  I  heai-d  it  over  the  moor.  I  pass 
over  our  alighting  at  the  house  of  a  relation,  and  all  that 
passed  till  I  went  with  my  father  and  mother  to  church. 

St.  Mary*s  Church  is  a  great  church/or  such  a  small  vil- 
lage as  it  stjinds  in.  My  father  said  it  had  been  a  cathe- 
dral, and  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  monastery,  but  the 
monks  were  all  gone.  Over  the  door  there  was  stone  work, 
repi^escnting  saints  and  bishops,  and  hei-e  and  there,  along 
the  sides  of  the  church,  there  were  figures  of  men*s  heads, 
made  in  a  strange  grotesque  way ;  1  have  since  seen  the 
same  sort  of  figiti'es  in  the  round  tower  of  the  Temple- 
Church  in  London.  My  father  said  they  were  very  impro- 
per ornaments  for  such  a  place,  and  so  1  now  think  them ; 
but  it  seems  the  people  who  built  these  great  churches  in 
old  times,  gave  themselves  more  liberties  than  they  do  now ; 
and  I  remember  that  when  I  first  saw  them,  and  before  my 
father  had  made  this  observation,  though  they  were  so  ugly 
and  out  of  shape,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  grinning 
and  distorting  their  features  with  pain  or  with  laughter, 
yet  being  placed  upon  a  church,  to  which  I  had  come  with 
such  serious  thoughts,  I  could  not  help  thinking  they  had 
s«me  serious  meaning ;  and  I  looked  at  them  with  wonder, 
but  without  any  temptation  to  laugh.  I  some  how  fancied 
they  vmtt  the  representation  of  wicked  people  set  up  as  a 
warning. 

When  we  got  into  the  church,  the  service  was  not  be- 
gun, and  my  ftither  kindly  took  me  round,  to  shew  me 
tiia.monnmeiitt,  and  every  thing  else  remarkable.  I  re- 
mamlMt  lecimg  one  of  a  venemble  figure,  which  my  fiEither 
'  Mid  had  been  a  judge.  The  figure  was  kneeling  as  if  it 
was  alive,  before  a  sort  of  desk,  wiUi  a  book,  I  suppose 
the  Bible,  lying  on  it.  I  somehow  &ncied  the  figure  had  a 
■ort  of  liie  in  it,  it  seemed  so  natural,  or  that  the  dead  judge 
that  it  was  done  for,  said  hit  prayers  at  it  still.  This  was 
a  silly  notion ;  but  I  waa  very  young,  and  had  passed  my 
little  life  in  a  remote  place,  where  I  had  never  seen  any 
thing  nor  knew  any  thing ;  and  the  awe  which  I  felt  at 
first  being  in  a  church,  took  from  me  all  power  but  that  of 
wondering.  I  did  not  reason  about  any  thing ;  I  was  too 
3roung.  Now  I  understand  why  monuments  are  put  up  for 
the  dead,  and  why  the  figures  which  arc  upon  them  are 
described  as  doing  the  actions  which  they  did  in  their  life- 
times, and  that  they  are  a  sort  of  pictures  set  np  for  our 
instruction.  But  all  was  new  and  surprising  to  me  on  that 
day ; — the  long  ^vindows  with  little  panes,  the  pillars,  the 
pews  made  of  oak,  the  little  hassocks  foi*  the  people  to 
kneel  on,  the  form  of  the  pulpit,  with  the  sounding-board 
over  it,  gracefnlly  carved  in  flower- work.  To  you,  who  hare 
lived  all  your  lives  in  populous  places,  and  have  been  taken 
to  church  from  the  earliest  time  you  can  remember,  my  ad- 
miration of  these  things  must  appear  strangely  ignorant 
But  I  was  a  lonely  young  creature,  that  had  been  brought  up 
in  tenote  plaeas,  where  tlMre  wa«  neither  church  nor 


church-going  inhabitants.      1  have  since  lived  in  grreat 

towns,  and  seen  the  ways  of  churches  and  of  worship,  and 
I  am  old  enough  now  to  distinguish  between  what  is  es- 
sential in  religion,  and  what  is  merely  formal  or  oma« 
mentaL 

When  my  father  had  dime  pointing  out  to  me  the  things, 
most  worthy  of  notice  about  the  church,  the  service  waa  al- 
most lt^ady  to  begin ;  the  parishioners  had  most  of  them 
entered,  and  taken  their  seats;  and  we  were  shewn  into  a 
pew  where  my  mother  wa^  already  seated.  Soou  after, 
the  clergyman  entered^  and  the  organ  began  to  play  what  is 
called  the  voluntary.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  people  as- 
sembled before.  At  first  I  thought  that  all  eyes  were  upon 
me,  and  that  because  I  was  a  stranger.  I  was  terribly 
ashamed  and  confused  at  first;  but  my  mother  helped  me 
to  find  out  the  places  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  being  busy 
about  that,  took  off  some  of  my  painful  apprehensions.  I 
was  no  stranger  to  the  order  of  the  senrice,  having  often 
read  in  the  Prayer-book  at  home ;  but  my  thoughts  being 
confused,  it  puzzled  me  a  little  to  find  out  the  responses  and 
other  things,  which  I  thought  I  knew  so  well ;  but  I  went 
through  it  tolerably  well.  One  thing  which  has  often 
troubled  me  since,  is,  that  I  am  afraid  I  was  too  full  of 
myself,  and  of  thinking  how  happy  I  was,  and  what  a  pri- 
vilege it  was  for  one  that  was  so  young,  to  join  in  the  ser- 
vice with  so  many  grown  people,  so  that  I  did  not  attend 
enough  to  the  instruction  which  I  might  have  received.  1 
remember,  I  foolishly  applied  every  thing  that  was  said  to 
myself,  so  as  it  could  mean  nobody  but  myself)  I  was  so 
full  of  my  ou'u  thoughts.  All  that  assembly  of  people, 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  come  together  only  to  shew 
me  the  way  of  a  church.  Not  but  I  received  some  very  af- 
fecting impressions  from  some  things  which  I  heard  that 
day ;  but  the  standing  up  and  the  sitting  douni  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  organ ;  the  singing  : — tlic  way  of  all  those  things 
took  up  more  of  my  attention  than  was  proper ;  or  I  thought 
it  did.  I  believe  I  behaved  better^  and  was  more  serious 
when  I  went  a  second  time,  and  a  third  time ;  for  now  we 
went  as  a  regular  thing  every  Sunday,  and  continued  to  do 
so,  till  by  a  still  further  change  for  the  better  in  my  fa- 
ther's circumstances,  we  removed  to  London.  Oh  !  it  was 
a  happy  day  for  me  my  first  going  to  St  Mary's  Church : 
before  that  day  I  used  to  feel  like  a  little  outcast  in  the 
wilderness,  like  one  that  did  not  belong  to  the  world  of 
Christian  people^  I  have  never  felt  like  a  little  outcast  since. 
But  I  never  can  hear  the  sweet  noise  of  bells,  that  1  don't 
think  of  the  angels  singing,  and  what  poor  but  pretty 
thoughts  I  had  of  angels  in  my  uninstructed  solitude. 


THE  PONGOS. 
The  fbllowing  extraordinary  narrative  was  received  by 
Mr.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  but  by  what  ship,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say. 

In  my  last  I  related  to  you  all  the  circumstances  of  our 
settlement  here,  and  the  prospect  that  we  had  of  a  peaceful 
and  pleasant  ha1)itation.  In  tnith,  it  is  a  fine  country, 
and  inhabited  by  a  fine  race  of  people  ;  for  the  Kousies,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  of  them,  are  a  simple  and  ingenious  race ; 
and  Captain  Johnstone  having  secured  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  their  chief,  we  lived  In  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony with  them,  trafficking  with  them  for  oxen,  for  which 
we  gave  them  iron  and  copper  in  exchange,  the  former  be- 
ing held  in  high  estimation  by  them.  But,  alas !  Sir,  snch 
a  &te  has  befallen  to  me  since  I  wrote  you  last,  as  I  am 
sure  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  human  being.      And  I  am 
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iiiiw  gting  to  relate  to  yo«  one  of  those  tcoriet  whicli,  were 
it  to  occnr  in  a  romance,  would  be  reckoned  quite  out  of 
nature,  and  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  probability ;  so  true 
is  it  that  there  are  many  thiu|;8  in  heaven  and  earth  that 
are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 

Yo«  knew  my  A^ee  from  her  childhood :  you  were  at 
oar  wedding  at  Beattock,  and  cannot  bat  remember  what 
an  amiable  and  lovely  girl  she  then  was.  I  thought  so, 
and  so  did  you ;  at  least  you  said  you  never  had  as  bonny  a 
bride  on  your  knee.  But  yon  will  hardly  believe  that  her 
beaaty  was  then  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  b^ 
came  afterwards  ;  and  when  she  was  going  about  our  new 
settlement  with  our  Httle  boy  in  her  arms,  I  have  often 
fiincied  that  I  never  saw  so  lovely  a  human  being. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  chief  Karoo  came  to  me  one  day, 
with  his  interpreter,  whom  he  caused  to  make  a  long  pal»» 
ver  aboot  his  power,  and  dominion,  and  Tirtoes,  and  has 
great  desire  to  do  much  good.  The  language  of  this  fellow 
being  a  mixture  of  Kaffre^  High  Dutch,  and  English,  was 
peculiarly  ludicrous,  and  most  of  all  so^  when  he  concluded 
with  expressing  his  lord's  desire  to  have  my  wife  to  be  bis 
own,  and  to  give  me  in  exchange  for  her  fonr  oxen,  the 
best  that  I  could  choose  from  his  herd  1 

As  he  made  the  proposal  in  presence  of  my  wife,  she 
was  so  much  tickled  with  the  absurdity  of  the  proposed 
barter,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed,  that  she 
laughed  immoderately.  K^roo,  thinking  she  was  delighted 
with  it,  eyed  her  with  a  look  that  surpasses  all  description, 
caused  his  interpreter  to  make  another  palaver  to  her  eon*, 
eeming  all  the  good  things  she  was  to  enjoy,  one  of  which 
was,  that  she  was  to  ride  upon  an  ox  whose  horns  were 
tipped  with  gold.  I  thanked  the  great  Karoo  for  his  kind 
intentions,  but  declared  my  incapability  to  part  with  my 
wiie^  for  that  we  were  one  flesh  and  blood,  and  nothing 
eould  separate  us  but  death.  He  could  comprehend  no 
such  tie  as  this.  All  men  sold  their  wives  and  daughters 
as  they  listed,  I  was  told — ^for  that  the  women  were  the 
sole  property  of  the  men.  He  had  bought  many  women 
from  the  Tambookies  that  were  virgins,  and  had  never  given 
above  two  cows  for  any  of  them  ;  and  because  he  desired  to 
haro  my  wifo,  he  had  offered  me  as  much  for  her  as  would 
purchase  four  of  the  best  wives  in  all  the  two  countries, 
and  that  therefore  I  was  bound  to  give  her  up  to  him.  And 
when  I  told  him,  finally,  that  nothing  on  earth  could  in- 
dace  me  to  part  with  her,  he  seemed  offended,  bit  his  thumb, 
knitted  his  brows,  and  studio  long  in  silence,  always  cast- 
ing glances  at  Agnes,  of  great  pathos  and  langnishment, 
which  were  perfectly  irresistible,  and  ultimately  he  stuck 
his  spear's  head  in  the  ground,  and  offered  me  ten  cows  and 
a  hull  for  my  wife,  and  a  choice  virgin  to  boot,  when  this 
proffer  was  likewise  declined,  he  smiled  in  derision,  telling 
me  I  was  the  son  of  foolishness,  and  that  he  foreiold  that 
I  ab^iUd  repent  ii.  Three  times  he  went  over  this,  and 
then  went  away  in  high  dudgeon.  Will  you.  Sir,  believe, 
or  will  any  person  alive  believe,  that  it  was  possible  I  could 
live  to  repent  this! 

My  William  was  at  this  time  about  eleven  months  old, 
but  was  still  at  the  breast,  as  I  could  never  prevail  on  his 
lovely  mother  to  wean  him  ;  and,  at  the  very  time  of  which 
1  am  speaking,  our  little  settlement  was  invaded  one  night 
by  a  tribe  of  those  large  baboons  called  ourang^utangs, 
pongos,  or  wild  men  of  the  woods,  who  did  great  mischief 
to  our  fruits,  yams,  and  carrots.  From  that  time  we  kept 
a  great  number  of  guns  loaded,  and  set  a  watch ;  and  at 
latgth  the  depredators  were  again  discovered.  We  sallied 
oat  upoii  th—  m  a  body,  not  without  alarm,  for  they  are 


pewerftU  and  vindictive  animals)  and  our  guns  .were  only 
loadM  with  common  shot.  Tiiey  fled  at  the  first  sight  of 
us,  and  that  with  such  swiftness,  that  we  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  catch  deer ;  but  we  got  one  close  fire  at  them, 
and  doubtless  wounded  a  number  of  them,  as  their  coui'se 
vvas  traced  with  blood.  We  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
Keys  river,  which  they  swam,  and  we  lost  them. 

Among  all  the  depredators  there  was  none  fell  but  one 
youngling,  which  I  lifted  in  my  arms,  when  it  looked  so 
pitifully,  and  cried  so  like  a  child,  that  my  heart  bled  for 
it  A  large  monster,  more  than  six  feet  high,  perceiving 
that  he  had  lost  his  cub,  returned,  brandishing  a  huge 
club,  and  grinning  at  me.  I  wanted  to  restore  the  abomin- 
able  brat,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  killing  it^ 
it  was  so  like  a  human  creature ;  but  before  I  could  do  this, 
several  shots  had  been  fired  by  my  companions  at  the  hideous 
monster,  which  caused  him  once  more  to  take  to  his  heels  ; 
but,  turning  oft,  as  he  fied,  he  made  threatoiing  gestures  at 
me.  A  Kousi  servant  that  we  had,  finished  the  cub,  and  I 
caused  it  to  buried. 

The  very  morning  bat  one  after,  Agnes  and  her  black 
maid  were  milking  our  few  cows  upon  the  green ;  I  was  in 
the  garden,  and  William  was  toddling  about  pulling  flowers, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  women  were  alarmed  by  the  sight  of 
a  tremendous  ourang-outang  issuing  from  our  house,  which 
they  had  just  left.  They  seem  to  have  been  struck  dumb 
and  senseless  with  amazement,  for  not  one  of  them  uttered 
a  sound,  until  the  monster,  springing  forward,  in  one  mo- 
ment,  snatched  up  the  child  and  made  off  with  him.  Ii^ 
stead  of  coming  to  me,  the  women  pursued  the  animal  with 
the  child,  not  knowing,  1  believe,  what  they  were  doing. 
The  fearful  shrieks  which  they  uttered  alarmed  me,  and  I 
ran  to  the  milking  green,  thinking  the  cows  had  fallen  on 
the  women,  as  the  cattle  of  that  district  are  ticklish  for 
pushing  when  any  way  hurt  or  irritated.  Before  I  reached 
the  green  where  the  cows  stood,  the  oorang^utang  was  fully 
half  a  mile  gone,  and  only  the  poor  fesblS)  exhausted  wou 
men,  running  after  him.  For  a  good  while  I  could  not  con- 
ceive what  was  the  matter,  but  having  my  spade  in  ray 
hand,  I  followed  spontaneously  in  the  same  direction.  Be- 
fore I  overtook  the  women,  I  heard  the  agonizing  cries  of 
my  dear  boy,  my  darling  William,  in  the  paws  of  that  hor^ 
rible  monster.  There  is  no  sensation  of  whkh  the  human 
heart  is  capable,  that  can  at  all  be  oompared  wHh  the  hor- 
ror which  at  that  dreadfU  moment  seised  on.  mine.  My 
sinews  lost  their  tension,  and  my  whole  frame  became  lax 
and  powerless.  I  believe  I  ran  faster  than  usual,  but  then 
I  fell  every  minute,  and  as  I  passed  Agnes,  she  fell  into  a 
fit.  Kela-kal,  the  black  girl,  with  an  astonishing  presence 
of  mind,  had  gone  off  at  a  tangent,  without  orders,  or  with- 
out being  once  missed,  to  warn  the  rest  of  the  settlers,  which 
she  did  with  all  expedition.  I  pursued  on,  breathless,  and 
altogether  unnerved  with  agony;  but,  alas !  I  rather  lost 
than  gained  ground. 

I  think  if  I  had  been  fairly  started,  that  through  despera- 
tion I  could  have  overtaken  the  monster ;  but  the  hopeless- 
ness of  success  rendered  me  feeUe.  The  truth  is,  that  he 
did  not  make  great  speed,  not  nearly  the  speed  these  ani- 
mals are  wont  to  make,  for  he  was  greatly  encumbered  with 
the  child.  You,  perhaps,  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
these  animals — neither  do  1 1  but  they  have  this  peculiarity, 
tliat  when  they  are  walking  leisurely,  or  running  down  hill, 
they  walk  upright,  Uke  a  homan  being;  but  when  hard- 
pressed  on  level  ground,  or  up  hill,  they  use  their  long  arms 
as  fore-legs,  and  then  run  with  Inconceivable  swiftness. 
When  fiying  with  their  own  yotmg,  the  greater  part  of 
ihem  will  run  nearly  twice  as  fost  as  an  ordinary  man,  for 
the  oubs  cUng  to  ^em  with  both  feet  and  hands ;  but  as 
Jigitized  by 
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my  poor  WiUimm  shrank  from  the  moBfter*B  touch,  he  was 
obliged  to  embrace  him  doedy  with  one  paw,  and  mn  on 
three,  and  still  in  that  manner  he  outran  me.  O  may  nerer 
earthly  parent  be  engaged  in  such  a  heart-rending  pursuit  I 
Keeping  stiU  his  distance  before  me,  he  reached  the  Keys 
rirer,  and  there  the  last  gleam  of  hope  dosed  on  me,  for  I 
oould  not  swim,  while  the  ourang-outang,  with  much  acute> 
ness,  threw  the  child  across  his  shoulders,  hdd  him  by  the 
ieet  with  one  paw,  and  with  the  other  three  stemmed  the 
river,  though  then  in  flood,  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  was 
at  this  dreadful  moment  that  my  beloved  babe  cast  his  eyes 
on  me  as  I  ran  across  the  plain  towards  him,  and  I  saw 
him  holding  np  his  little  hands  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming 
flood,  and  crying 'out  "  Pal  pa!  pa!"  which  he  seemed  to 
ntter  with  a  sort  of  desperate  joy  at  seeing  me  approach. 

Alas !  that  sight  was  the  last,  for  in  two  minutes  there- 
after  the  monster  vanished  .with  my  dear  child,  in  the  jun- 
gles and  woods  beyond  the  river,  and  there  my  course 
was  stayed  ;  for,  to  have  thrown  myself  in,  would  only 
have  been  committing  suicide,  and  leaving  a  destitute  wi- 
dow in  a  foreign  land.  1  had  therefore  no  other  resource 
but  to  throw  myself  down,  and  pour  out  my  soul  in  lamen- 
tation and  prayer  to  God.  From  this  state  of  hapless  misery 
I  was  quickly  aroused  by  the  sight  of  twdve  of  my  coun- 
trymen coming  full  speed  across  the  plain  on  my  track. 
They  were  all  armed  and  stripped  for  the  pursuit ;  and 
four  of  them,  sooie  of  whom  you  know,  Adam  Johnstone, 
Adam  Iluliday,  Peter  Can*uthers,  and  Joseph  Nicholson, 
being  ezcdlent  swimmers,  plunged  at  once  into  the  river, 
and  swam  across,  though  not  without  both  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  without  loss  of  time  continued  the  puirsuit. 
All  pursuit  was  in  vain. 

About  three  months  after  thif  sad  calamity,  one  evening, 
"•n  returning  home^from  my  labour,  my  Agnes  was  missing, 
and  neither  her  maid-servant,  nor  one  of  all  the  settlers^ 
could  give  the  least  account  of  her. 

1  was  now  determined  to  attack  the  native  chief,  who,  I 
thought,  had  stolen  her.  Just  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
commencing  a  w^r,  which  must  have  been  ruinous  to  our 
settlement,  a  black  servant  of  Adam  Johnstone*s  came  to 
me,  and  said  that  I  ought  not  to  fight  and  kill  his  good 
-chie^  for  he  had  not  the  white  woman.  I  was  astoni^ed, 
and  asked  the  Kaffre  what  he  meant,  when  he  told  me  that 
he  himself  saw  my  wife  carried  across  the  river  by  a  band 
of  pongos,  (ourang-outangs,)  but  he  had  always  kept  it  a 
secret,  for  fear  of  giving  me  distress,  as  they  were  too  far 
gone  for  pursuit,  when  he  beheld  them.  He  said  they  had 
Aer  bound,  and  were  carrying  her  gently  on  thdr  arms ;  but 
aha  waa  dther  dtad,  or  in  a  swoon,  for  she  was  not  crying, 
and  bar  loo^  hair  was  hanging  down. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  year  a  strange  piece  of  inteU 
liaence  reached  our  settlement.  It  was  said  that  two  maids 
of  Kamboo  had  been  out  on  the  mountains  of  Norrowddt, 
fathering  fruits,  where  they  had  seen  a  pongo  taller  than 
any  Kousi,  and  that  this  pongo  had  a  beautiful  white  boy 
with  him,  for  whom  he  was  gathering  the  choicest  fmit^ 
and  the  boy  was  gambolling  and  playing  araaiid  ^«"?^  anH 
laaping  on  his  shoulders. 

This  was  a  piece  of  intelligence  so  extraordinary  and  so 
much  out  of  the  common  course  of  events,  that  every  one  of 
the  settlers  agreed  that  it  cotild  not  be  a  forgery,  and  that 
it  behoved  us  to  look  after  It  immediately.  We  applied  to 
Karoo  for  assistance,  who  had  a  great  number  of  slaves 
,from  that  country,  much  attached  to  him,  who  knew  the 
language  .of  the  place  whither  we  were  going,  and  all  the 
■  passes  of  the  country.  He  complied  readily  with  our  re- 
quest, giving  us  an  able  and  intdligent  guide,  with  as  many 
of  his  people  as  we  chose.  We  raised  in  all  fifty  Malays 
and  Kousis ;  nine  British  soldiers,  and  every  one  of  the  set. 
tiers  that  could  bear  arms  went  with  us  ;  so  that  we  had 
in  all  nearly  an  hundred  men,  the  blacks  bdng  armed  with 
pikes,  an4  all  the  rest  with  awords,  guns,  and  pistols.  We 
journey^  for  a  whole  week,  tranelling  much  by  night,  and 
resting  in  tlie  shade  by  day,  and  at  last  we  came  (o  the  se- 
duded  district  of  which  we  were  in  search,  and  in  which 
we  found  a  temporary  viUage>  or  camp,  of  one  of  those  in- 
dependwit  UOand  tribes.    They  were  in  great  alarm  at  our 


approach,  and  were  apparently  prspariag  for  a  vigonKit  re- 
sistance ;  but  on  our  guide,  who  was  one  of  their  own 
tribe,  going  up  to  them,  and  explaining  our  views,  they  re- 
ceived us  joyftilly,  and  profiered  their  assistance. 

From  this'people  we  got  the  heart-stirring  intelligence 
that  a  whole  colony  of  pongos  had  taken  possession  of  that 
country,  and  would  toon  be  masters  of  it  all ;  for  that  Hie 
Great  Spirit  had  sent  them  a  queen  from  the  coimtry  be- 
yond the  sun,  to  teach  them  to  speak,  and  work,  and  go  to 
war ;  and  that  she  had  the  entire  power  over  them,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  hurt  any  person  i^ho  did  not  oifer 
ofience  to  them ;  that  they  knew  all  she  said  to  them,  and 
answered  her,  and  lived  in  houses,  and  kindled  ftree  Hke 
other  people,  and  likewise  fought  rank  and  file ;  that  they 
had  taken  one  of  the  maidens  of  their  own  tribe  to  wait 
upon  the  queen's  chili ;  but  because  the  girl  wept,  the  queen 
caused  them  to  set  her  at  liberty. 

I  was  now  rent  between  hope  and  terror — ^hope  that  this 
was  my  own  wife  and  child,  and  terror  that  they  would  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  savage  monsters,  rather  than  given 
up.  Of  this  last,  the  l^ckos  (the  name  of  this  wandering 
tribe)  assured  us  we  needed  not  to  entertain  any  apprehen- 
siotis,  for  that  they  would  every  one  of  them  die  rather 
than  wrong  a  hair  of  their  queen's  head.  But  that  it  be- 
hoved us  instantly  to  surround  them;  for  if  they  once 
came  to  understand  that  we  were  in  pursuit,  they  would 
make  thdr  escape,  and  then  the  whole  world  wrmld  not 
turn  or  detain  them. 

Accordingly,  that  very  night,  being  joined  by  the  Lockoe, 
we  surrounded  the  colony  by  an  extensive  circle,  and  con. 
tinned  to  close  as  we  advanced.  By  the  break  of  day  we 
had  them  closely  surrounded.  The  monsters  flew  to  arms 
at  the  word  of  command,  nothing  daunted,  forming  a  drde 
round  their  camp  and  queen,  the  strongest  of  the  males  be- 
ing placed  outermost  and  the  females  inmost ;  bat  all 
armed  alike,  and  all  having  the  same  demure  and  melan- 
choly faces.  The  cirde  being  so  close  that  I  could  not  see 
inside,  I  went  with  the  nine  red.  coats  to  the  top  of  a  di^ 
that  in  some  degree  overlooked  the  encampment,  in  order 
that,  if  my  Agnes  Really  was  there^  she  might  undo^tand 
who  Mras  near  her.  Still  I  could  not  discover  what  waa 
within ;  but  I  called  her  name  aloud  several  times,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  after  that,  the  whole  drde  of  tremen- 
dous brutal  warriors  flung  away  thdr  arms  and  retired 
backward,  leaving  an  open  space  for  me  to  aj^roach  their 
queen. 

In  the  most  dreadful  trepidation  I  entered  between  the 
hideous  files,  bdng  well  guarded  by  soldiers  on  dtherhand, 
and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  settlers ;  and  there  indeed  I 
beheld  my  wife,  my  beloved  Agnes,  standing  ready  to  re- 
ceive me,  with  little  William  in  her  right  hand,  and  a 
beautiful  chubby  daughter  in  her  left,  about  two  years  old, 
and  the  very  image  of  her  mother.  Conceive,  if  you  can. 
Sir,  such  a  meeting  I  Were  there  ever  a  husband  and  wife 
met  under  such  circumstances  before  f  Never  sinoe  the 
creation  of  the  world !  The  two  children  looked  healthy 
and  beautiful,  with  their  fiir  aprons  ;  but  it  struck  me  at 
first  that  my  beloved  was  much  altered ;  it  was  only,  how- 
ever, caused  by  her  internal  commotion,  by  feelings  which 
overpowered  her  grateftil  heart,  against  which  nature  could 
not  bear  up ;  for  on  my  fii^t  embrace  she  fainted  In  my 
arms,  which  kept  us  all  in  suspension  and  conftndon  fbr  a 
long  space.  The  children  fled  from  us,  crying  for  their 
mother,  and  took  shdter  with  thdr  friends  the  pongos,  who 
seemed  in  great  amaxement,  and  part  of  them  began  to 
withdraw,  as  if  to  hide  themselves. 

As  soon  as  Agnes  was  somewhat  restored,  I  proposed 
that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  camp  of  her  savage  co- 
lony ;  but  she  refused^  and  told  me  that  it  behoved  her  to 
part  with  her  protectors^on  good  terms,  and  that  she  must 
depart  without  any  appearance  of  compulsion,  which  they 
might  resent ;  and  we  actually  i^ested  ouredf^  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  the  sheds  erected  by  thos^  savage  inha- 
bitants of  the  forest.  My  wife  went  to  her  hoard  of  provi- 
sions, and  distributed  to  every  one  of  the  pongos  Ms  share 
of  ftoiit,  succulent  herbs,  and  roots,  which  they  ate  with 
great  oomposnre.     It  was  a  carious  scene,  soBething  like 
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what  I  ha4  seen  in  a  xneDagerie ;  and  there  was  my  little 
'William,  serring  out  food  16  the  youn^  ourang-outan^ 
cuffing  them,  and  ordering  them,  in  the  broad  Annandale 
dialect,  to  do  this,  that^  and  the  other  thing;  and  they  were 
not  only  obedient,  but  seemed  flattered  by  his  notice  and 
correction*  We  were  then  presented  with  delicious  fruits ; 
but  1  had  no  heart  to  partake,  being  impatient  to  have  my 
family  away  from  the  midst  of  this  brutal  society;  for,  as 
long  as  we  were  there,  1  could  not  conceive  them  safe  or 
&irly  in  my  own  power. 

Agnes  then  stood  up,  and  made  a  speech  to  her  subjects, 
accompanying  her  expressions  with  violent  motions  and 
contortions,  to  make  them  understand  her  meaning.  They 
understood  it  perfectly ;  for  when  they  h^rd  that  she  and 
ker  children  were  to  leave  them,  they  0et  up  such  a  jabber- 
ing of  lamentation  as  British  ears  never  heard.  Many  of 
them  came  cowering  and  fawning  before  her,  and  she  laid 
her  hands  on  their  heads  ;  many,  too,  of  the  young  ones, 
came  running,  and  lifting  m>  the  children's  hands,  put  them 
on  their  own  beads.  W^tnen  formed  a  dose  circle  round 
Agnes  and  the  children,  to  the  e:Koluston  of  the  pongos, 
that  still  followed  behind,  howling  and  lamenting ;  and 
that  night  we  lodged  in  the  camp  of  the  Lockos,  placing  a 
triple  guard  round  my  family,  of  which  there  stood  great 
need-  We  durst  not  travel  by  night ;  but  we  contrived 
two  covered  hurdles  in  which  we  carried  Agnes  and  the 
children ;  and  for  three  days  a  considerable  body  of  the 
tallest  and  strongest  of  the  ourang-ou  tangs  attended  our 
Bteps^  and  some  of  them  came  fearlessly  every  day,  as  she 
said,  to  see  if  she  was  well,  and  if  we  were  not  hurting 
her. 

My  Agnes's  part  of  the  story  Is  the  most  extraordinary  of 
alL  But  here  I  must  needs  be  concise,  giving  only  a  short 
and  general  outline  of  her  adventures ;  for,  among  dumb 
animals,  whose  signals  and  grimaces  were  so  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation, much  must  have  been  left  to  her  own  con* 
jecture.  The  creatures*  motives  for  stealing  and  detaining 
her  appeared  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 

These  animals  remain  always  in  distinct  tribes,  and  are 
perfectly  subordinate  to  a  chief  or  ruler,  and  liis  secondary 
chieft.  In  their  expedition  to  rob  our  gardens,  they  had 
brought  their  sovereign's  sole  heir  along  with  them,  as  they 
nerer  leave  any  of  the  royal  family  behind  them,  for  fear 
of  a  surprisaL  It  was  this  royal  cub  which  we  killed ; 
and  the  queen,  his  mother,  having  been  distractedly  incon. 
solable  for  the  loss  of  her  darling,  the  old  monarch  had  set 
out  by  night  to  try,  if  possible,  to  recover  it ;  and,  on  not 
finding  it,  he  seized  on  my  boy  in  its  place,  carried  him 
home  in  safety  to  his  queen,  and  gave  her  to  him  to 
nur^ !  She  did  so.  Yes,  she  positively  did  nurse  him  at 
her  breast  for  three  months,  and  never  child  throve  better 
than  he  did.  By  that  time  he  was  beginning  to  walk,  and 
aim  at  speech,  by  imitating  every  voice  he  heard,  whether 
of  beast  or  bird ;  and  it  had  struck  the  monsters  as  a  gi'cat 
loss  that  they  had  no  means  of  teaching  thiir  young  sove- 
reign to  speak,  at  which  art  he  seemed  so  apt.  This  led 
to  the  scheme  of  stealing  his  own  mother  to  be  his  instruc- 
tor, which  they  eifected  in  the  most  masterly  style,  binding 
*nd  gagging  her  in  her  ovvn  houso,  and  carrying  her  from 
a  populous  hamlet  in  the  fair  forenoon,  without  having 
been  discovered.  Their  cxpertness,  and  tlie  rapidity  of  their 
motions,  Agnes  described  as  inconceivable  by  those  who  had 
never  witnessed  them.  They  showed  every  sort  of  tender- 
ness and  kindness  by  the  way,  profFering  her  plenty  of 
fruit  and  water ;  but  she  gave  hersdf  totally  up  to  despair, 
till  behold,  she  was  introduced  to  her  own  little  William, 
plump,  thriving,  and  as  merry  as  a  cricket,  gambolling  away 
among  his  brutal  compeers,  for  many  of  whom  he  h^  con- 
ceived a  great  affection ;  but  then  they  far  outgrew  him, 
while  others  as  fast  overtook  him  in  size. 

Agnes  immediately  took  her  boy  under  her  tuition, 
and  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  her  will  was  to  be 
the  sole  law  of  the  community ;  and  all  the  while  that  they 
detained  her,  they  never  refused  her  in  aught  save  to  take 
her  home  again.  Our  little  daughter  she  had  named  Bea- 
trice,  after  her  maternal  grandmother.  She  was  bom  six 
months  and  9ix  days  after  Agnes*s  abstraction.    She  spoke 


highly  of  the  pengos^  of  their  docility,  generos ity,  warmth 
of  affection  to  their  mates  and  young  ones,  and  of  their  ir- 
resistible strength.  She  conceived  that,  however,  to  have 
been  a  tribe  greatly  superior  to  all  others  of  the  race,  for 
she  never  could  regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  at 
dumb  human  creatures.  I  confess  that  I  had  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  while  in  their  settlement,  for  many  of  the  young 
females  in  particular  were  much  comelier^  than  negro  sa- 
vages which  t  have  often  seen ;  and  they  laughed,  smiled, 
and  cried  very  much  like  human  creatures.  At  my  wife^s 
injunctions,  or  from  her  example,  they  all  wore  aprons  ;  and 
the  females  had  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  long.  It 
was  glossy  black,  and  neither  curled  nor  woolly ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  cannot  help  having  a  lingering  affection  fw* 
the  creatures.  They  would  make  the  most  docile^  power- 
ful, and  affectionate  of  all  slaves ;  but  they  come  very  soon 
to  their  growth,  and  are  but  short-lived,  in  that  way  ap- 
pniximating  to  the  rest  of  the  brute  creation.  They  live 
entirely  on  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables,  and  taste  no  ani- 
mal food  whatever. 

I  asked  Agnes  much  of  the  civility  of  their  manner  to 
her,  and  she  always  described  it  as  respectful  and  uniform 
For  a  while  she  never  thought  herself  quite  safe  when  near 
the  queen ;  but  the  dislike  of  the  latter  to  her  arose  en- 
tirely out  of  her  boundless  affection  for  the  boy.  No  mo- 
ther could  possibly  be  fonder  of  her  own  offspring  than  this 
affectionate  creature  was  of  William,  and  she  was  jealous 
of  his  mother  for  taking  him  from  her,  and  causing  him 
instantly  to  be  weaned.  But  then  the  chief  never  once  left 
the  two  queens  by  themselves ;  they  had  always  a  guard 
day  and  night. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  these  adven- 
tures in  Britain,  though  I  know  they  will  not  obtain  cre- 
dit ;  but  I  should  not  like  tliat  the  incidents  reached  the 
Sydney  Gaxeitey  as  I  intend  emigrating  to  that  country  as 
soon  as  I  receive  value  for  the  stock  I  left  at  the  settlements; 
for  I  have  a  feeling  that  my  family  is  scarcely  safe  as  long 
as  J  remain  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  And,  for 
the  sake  of  my  rising  family,  I  have  an  aversion  to  its  being 
known  that  they  were  bred  among  creatures  that  must  stiU 
be  conceived  to  be  of  the  brute  creation.  Do  not  write  till 
you  hear  from  me  again  ;  and  believe  me  ever  your  old  af- 
fectionate  friend, — Wm.  Mitchell.  (Cape  of  Good  Hopei^ 
October  1,  182C — AUrive  Tales, 


CHARACTER  OF  MR.  HUME. 

We  select  Joseph  Hume  as  the  object  of  this  sketch,  be 
cause  we  think  his  character  has  been  more  misrepresented 
and  his  merits  more  undervalued,  than  those  of  any  existing 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ; — because  he  has  fbught 
harder,  and  to  more  practical  purpose,  for  that  consideration 
which  he  now  enjoys,  than  any  other  man  we  ootdd  name  ; 
— and  because,  at  this  moment,  he  is  really  the  most  Im- 
portant man,  out  of  office,  in  the  British  SSenate.  True, 
he  possesses  not  one  quality  calculated  fbr  dazzling  the 
crowd ; — true,  he  cannot  roar  like  Hobhduse,  draw  out  a 
syllogism  like  Denman,  raise  a  pyramid  topped  with  Latin, 
like  Mackintosh,  or  break  ap  adversary  on  the  wheel  like 
Brougham ; — true,  he  never  delivered  a  finished  oration— 
nor,  perhaps,  ever  uttered  a  perfect  sentence  ;-*hut  equally 
true,  he  never  chose  a  useless  subject  on  account  of  its  sound, 
and  he  never  shrunk  from  what  he  coneeired  to  be  a  pub- 
lic duty,  on  account  of  the  hostiHty  which  H  stirred  up  in 
others,  or  the  labour  which  it  occasioned  himself  Upon 
parade  days,  he  does  not  rend  the  air  and  rattle  the  benches 
like  some  others  that  we  could  name ;  but  when  these  have 
once  let  themselves  off,  they  are  at  inefficient  as  disdwrged 
blunderbusses ;  they  go  away,  **  one  to  his  fims,  and  an- 
other to  his  merchandise,** — one  to  his  pastfane,  and  another 
to  his  private  business :  while  Joseph  Hmone  stands  firm  at 
his  post,  in  fhir  weather  or  in  fbul,  applauded  or  deserted* 
He  is  a  statesman  of  the  Franklin  school  ^— he  comes  upon 
his  adversaries  with  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  and  beAnv 
their  h^avy  array,  the  light  and  gaudy  troops  of  the  flguree 
of  speech  cannot  stand  for  a  moment.  This  has  been  evinced 
again  and  again.     AH  the  light  missiles  of  wit^  and  all  the 
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toothed  matters  of  invective,  have  been  literally  rained  at 
liim  from  both  sides  of  the  House ;  but  he  stood,  like  the 
tower  of  Bclus  amidst  the  confusion  of  tonpies,  or  his  na- 
tive hills  during  a  snow  storm ;  he  shook  not  at  the  noise 
and  the  blast ;  he  bore  no  dint  from  the  flakes;  but,  wait- 
ing his  opportunity,  he  (witli  the  whole  strength  of  his  arm, 
and  it  is  not  a  weak  one)  launched  at  them  Cocker's  Arith- 
metic, which  very  seldom  failed  to  take  effect. 

When  Hume  came  into  Parliament,  there  were  strong 
prejudices  against  him.  The  circumstances  of  the  times 
identified  him  with  clamouring  demagogues,  in  a  manner 
which  he  neither  desired  nor  merited ;  the  whig  aristocracy 
•  kept  aloof;  and  by  all  their  small  followers  he  was  held  as 
a  man  upon  whom  a  joke  might  always  be  played  off  with 
favour,  and  the  reversionary  recompense  of  a  dinner  and  a 
compliment  During  all  this  time,  however,  Joseph  Hume 
was  no  theoretical  dreamer  in  politics,  as  little  was  he  a 
man  who  sought  to  overturn  the  state,  the  chnrch,  or  any 
one  branch  of  either.  Educated  in  a  more  severe  manner, 
he  had  none  of  the  ambition  or  the  levity  of  those  who 
thought  to  put  him  down  ;  but  he  had  strong  intuitive  per- 
ceptions of  riglit  and  wrong ;  and  these  he  directed,  not  to 
what  was  the  most  fair  and  fascinating  in  theory,  but  to 
what  waa  most  useful  and  most  within  reach  in  practice. 
We  remem'ber  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  session, 
the  wise  ones,  who  prophesied  in  the  train  of  their  idols  on 
both  sides,  predicted  that  next  session,  he  would  be  lowered  ; 
and  in  a  third,  he  would  either  be  silent  or  sunk  into  some 
little  government  office  ;  but  here  he  is  still,  as  earnest  and 
as  active  as  ever  ;  and  though  we  agree,  that  he  sometimes 
speaks  when  he  should  be  silent,  we  say,  without  fearing 
contradiction,  that  he  is  more  listened  to  than  ever.  We 
are  sure  too,  that  the  enlightened  members  now  at  the  head 
of  the  financial  and  commercial  departments  of  government 
will  admit,  and  admit  without  hesitation,  that  they  have 
profited  more,  and  to  better  purpose,  by  Joseph  Hume,|than 
by  all  others  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker ;  and  though 
he  generally  both  argues  and  divides  against  them,  we  find 
them  frequently  acting  upon  his  suggestions.  Though 
Hume  sits  with,  and  divides  with  the  Old  Opposition,  we 
cannot  regard  him  as  being  one  of  their  party.  The  fact 
is,  that  he  has  formed  a  party  and  opposition  wholly  his 
own,  and  were  we  to  apply  a  distinctive  epithet  to  him  and 
the  few  who  follow  his  steps — though  with  less  energy  and 
perseverance — we  should  call  them  the  Financial  Opposition 
— the  men  who  work  the  sledge  hammer  to  ministers  in 
shnping  reductions  of  taxation  and  expenditure. 

For  this  purpose  no  man  is  better  fitted  than  Hume, 
either  in  body  or  in  mind  ;  in  body  he  is  a  perfect  colossus 
in  point  of  strength  ;  and  that  strength,  together  with  the 
emperanoe  and  regularity* of  his  habits,  makes  him  able  to 
undergo  fatigue  which  would  exhaust  any  other  man.  Of 
his  Tuiud^  firmneiB  and  patience  are  the  leading  characters  ; 
and  those  characters  are  so  strongly  marked  in  his  form 
aad  ftkce,  that  no  nuin  who  has  read  the  debates,  has  occa- 
sion, upon  entering  the  House  of  Commons,  to  ask  which 
is  Joseph  Hume.  You  perceive  him  sitting  by  his  pillar, 
in  a  dress  equally  remarkable  for  its  plainness  and  its  clean- 
ness There  is  nothing  of  the  fop  or  the  sloven  about  hinu 
You  never  find  him  lounging ;  you  never  hear  him  laugh ; 
and  when  he  speaks  to  those  about  him  it  is  always  respect- 
ing the  business  before  the  House,  or  the  contents  of  some 
papei-s,  a  pile  of  which  are  always  beside  him.  If  he  be 
without  his  hat,  you  are  instantly  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  head.  It  wants  the  dazzling  eloquence  of  that 
of  Mr.  Canning ;  it  has  not  the  acuteness  of  that  of  Hus- 
kisson)  you  seek  in  vain  for  the  perspicuity  of  Goderich ; 
aad  yon  can  mark  no  trace  of  the  dark-lowering  strength 
of  Brougham ;  but  there  is  in  it  a  firmness  of  purpose,  an 
inflexibility  of  temper,  and  a  truth  to  the  end,  which  acom. 
pany  not,  and  pwhaps  cannot  accompany  these  more  splen- 
did qualities.  There  is  no  imagination,  and  neither  a  beam 
of  wit  nor  humour;  and  the  |iower  of  oratory  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  deep  retiring  of  the  eyes.  But  the  lower  lateral 
parts  of  the  forehead,  and,  above  all,  the  firm  setting  of  the 
no0e»-  and  the  hard  line  to  which  the  lips  are  compressed, 
tell  you  that  this,  and  none  other  that  you  see  in  the  House 


must  be  Joseph  Hume.  Along  with  this  firmness  there  is 
a  considerable  indication  of  honesty.  Yon  instantly  pr»> 
nonnce  that  the  man  will  neither  change  a  subject  nor 
a  mode  of  treating  it,  without  being  in  earnest.  He  riss 
to  speak.  His  manner  is  unseemly,  his  accent  strongij 
and  even  disagreeably  provincial,  and  bis  language  both  ia. 
accurate  and  inelegant ;  but  still,  somehow  or  other,  yon 
find  yourself  obliged  to  listen  to  it ;  and  though  he  never 
rounds,  and  seldom  completes  a  period,  he  is  aways  intcill. 
gible,  and  very  often  convincing.  No  doubt,  the  con^aat 
occurrence  of  numbers  in  what  he  says,  and  his  habit  ef 
sometimes  mistaking  those  numbers,  make  him  unple^ast 
to  mere  lovers  of  language ;  but  with  those  who  can  judge 
of  things  as  well  as  words,  he  is,  though  sonketioMs  very 
tedious,  never  absolutely  tiresome.  There,  too,  the  dnr. 
acter  of  such  a  man  as  Hume  is  open  to  misrepresentatioD. 
Of  those  who  attend  the  House  of  Commons,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  members,  there  are  many 
who  come  there  as  mere  loungers,  or  as  the  listeners  of  their 
favourite  orators ;  and  to  them  the  fisllowing  of  Hnoie 
through  his  long  and  intricate  calculations,  is  a  worf:  of 
aversion.  To  the  intelligent  within  the  House,  and  the 
rational  without,  he,  however,  appears  in  a  very  dififerent 
point  of  view.  They  regard  him,  as  indeed  posterity  will 
regard  him,  as  being,  though  far  fh>m  the  most  splendid, 
one  of  the  most  straight-forward,  persevering,  and  naefiil 
labourers  of  the  age;  and  possessing  those  sabstantial 
qualities,  he  may  well  leave  others  to  enjoy  the  show.  In- 
deed,  he  must  so  leave  them,  for  he  is  not  at  all  equal  to 
the  field-day  parade  of  the  orators — as  little  as  ^Hiey  are 
equal  to  his  every-day  duty. — Anonymous, 


BLACK  HOLE  OP  CALCUTTA. 

The  Indian  army,  in  the  first  ocaipation  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, did  not  commit  any  outrage ;  but  when  the  nabob 
entered,  accompanied  by  his  general,  Meer  Jafller,  he  spnt 
for  Mr  Holwell,  and  burst  into  violent  reproaches  at  hit 
having  attempted  to  defend  the  place  against  the  ruler  of 
Bengal.  He  expressed  also  the  roost  extreme  dissatisfaction 
at  finding  in  the  treasury  only  the  small  sum  of  50,000 
rupees.  Yet,  after  three  interviews,  Ke  dismissed  him  with 
assurances,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  harm  should 
be  done  to  him.  Mr.  Holwell  returned  to  his  companioia, 
and  found  them  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  who  kd 
them  into  a ,  veranda,  or  arched  gallery,  coustructed  to 
shelter  the  soldiei-s  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but  which  ex. 
eluded  the  chambers  behind  it  from  light  and  air.  Some 
quarters  of  the  fort  being  on  fire,  they  were  involved  in  so 
thick  a  smoke  as  inspired  them  with  the  apprehension  that 
a  design  was  formed  to  suffocate  them ;  but  the  guard  were 
merely  looking  out  for  a  proper  place  of  confinement. 
They  pitched  upon  a  chamber  employed  as  the  common 
dungeon  of  the  garrison,  called  the  black  hole  ;  it  consist- 
ed of  a  space  eighteen  feet  square,  with  only  two  snuJl 
windows  barred  with  iron,  opening  into  the  close  veranda, 
and  scarcely  admitting  a  breath  of  air.  Into  this  narrow 
receptacle,  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  troops,  146  in 
number,  were  compelled  to  enter ;  and,  on  their  venturing 
to  remonstrate,  the  commander  ordered  every  one  who 
should  hesitate  to  be  instantly  cut  down.  Thus  were  they 
forcibly  thrust  into  this  fearful  dungeon,  into  which  the 
whole  number  could  with  difficulty  be  squeezed  ;  the  door 
was  then  fieist  barred  from  without  Their  first  impression, 
on  finding  themselves  thus  immured,  was  the  utter  impoasi- 
bility  of  surviving  one  night,  and  the  necessity  of  extricat- 
ing themselves  at  whatever  cost  The  jemautdars,  or  Indian 
guards,  were  walking  befoi-e  the  window,  and  Mr.  Holwell 
seeing  one  who  bore  on  his  face  a  more  than  usual  expres- 
sion of  humanity,  adjured  him  to  procure  for  them  room 
in  which  they  could  breath,  assuring  him  next  morning  of 
a  reward  of  1000  rupees.  The  man  went  away — but  re- 
turned, saying  it  was  impossible.  The  prisoners,  thinking 
the  offer  had  been  too  low,  tendered  2000  rupees.  The 
man  again  went,«-and  returned,  saying  that  the  nabob 
was  asleep,  and  no  one  durst  awake  him.  The  lives  of  146 
men  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  disturbing  lor  a  m^ 
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nMBt  the  slmnfaen  of  a  tyrant.  Mr.  Holw«U  hat  describ- 
ed IB  deuil  the  horrors  of  tlrat  fatal  night,  which  are 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  liuman  misery.  Every 
moment  added  to  their  distress.  All  attempts  to  obtain 
relief  by  a  change  of  posture,  from  the  painful  pressure  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  only  aggravated  their  sufferings.  The 
air  soon  became  pestilential,  producing,  at  every  respira- 
tlon,  a  feeling  of  suffocation  ;  the  perspiration  flowed  in 
streams,  and  they  were  tormented  with  the  most  burning 
thirst.  Unfortunately,  the  stations  at  or  near  the  windows 
being  decidedly  the  best,  the  most  dreadfiil  struggles  were 
made  to  reach  them.  Many  of  the  prisoners  being  com- 
mon and  foreign  soldiers,  exempt  by  this  dreadfiil  calamity 
from  all  subordination,  made  an  intolerable  pressure,  and 
the  sufferers,  as  they  grew  weaker,  began  to  be  squeezed  or 
trampled  to  death.  Loud  cries  being  raised  of  «  water  T 
the  humane  jemautdar  pushed  through  the  bars  several 
skins  filled  with  that  liquid ;  but  this  produced  only  an  in- 
crease of  calamity,  through  the  violent  efforts  made  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  The  soldiers  without  found  a  savage 
sport  in  witnessing  these  contests,  and  even  brought  lights 
to  the  windows  in  order  to  view  them  to  greater  advantage. 
About  eleven,  the  prisoners  began  to  die  fost ;  siz  of  Mr. 
Uolwell^s  intimate  friends  expired  at  his  feet,  and  were 
trampled  upon  by  the  survivors.  Of  those  still  alive,  a 
great  proportion  were  raving  or  delirious;  some  uttered 
incoherent  prayers,  others  the  most  frightfiil  blasphemies. 
They  endeavoured,  by  furious  invectives,  to  induce  the  guards 
to  fire  into  the  prison  and  end  their  miseries,  but  without 
effin;!.  When  day  dawned,  the  few  who  had  not  expired 
were  most  of  them  either  raving  or  insensible.  In  this 
last  state  was  Mr.  Hoi  well  himself,  when,  about  six  o^dock, 
the  nabob  awoke  and  inquired  for  him.  On  learning  the 
events  of  the  night,  he  merely  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  English 
chief  yet  lived ;  and  being  informed  that  there  were  appearan- 
ces as  if  he  might  recover,  he  gave  orders  to  open  the  fiital 
door.  At  that  time,  of  the  146  who  had  been  oioloeed,  there 
breatlieil  only  twenty-three  Mr.  Holwell,  being  reviyed 
by  the  fresh  air,  waa  immediately  supported  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nabob,  who,  on  his  beginning  the  dismal  tale^ 
ordered  for  him  a  seat  and  a  draught  of  water,  but  showed 
no  other  mark  of  sympathy*  He  immediately  commenced 
a  strict  interrogatory  about  the  supposed  treasdre,  discredit- 
ing extremely  the  assertion  of  its  non-existence.  Being 
able,  however,  to  learn  nothing  on  this  subject,  he  sent  Mr. 
Holwell,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  prisoners  to  Mnxada- 
vad.  In  this  voyage  they  suffered  severely,  their  bodies 
being  covered  with  boils,  that  had  broken  out  in  conse- 
quence of  their  confinement ;  to  which,  however,  these 
eruptions  were  supposed  to  afford  relief.  The  other  survi- 
vors were  liberated  ;  while  the  dead  bodies  were,  without 
any  ceremony,  thrown  into  a  ditch. — Edinburgh  Cmbinet 
Library.     HUtory  of  BritUh  India. 


VISIT  TO  A  SILK  FACTORY. 

You  will  not  suppose  there  was  any  thing  very  cheerful  or 
exhilarating  in  the  paradise  we  had  entered.  The  idea  of 
a  mill  is  th(^  antipathy  of  this.  One  perpetual  dull,  flag- 
ging ^o^nd  pervaded  the  whole.  The  walls  wert  bare ;  the 
inhabitants  were  poor.  The  children  in  general  earned 
little  more  than  twelve  sous  in  a  week ;  moet  of  the  wo- 
men, and  even  several  of  the  men,  but  about  one  French 
crown,  (two  and  sixpence  English.)  We  must  correct  our 
ideas,  and  imagine  a  very  sober  paradise,  before  we  can 
thhnk  of  applying  the  name  to  this  mansion. 

I  wa6  Most  attentive  to  the  emj^loyment  of  the  children, 
who  were  a  pretty  equal  number  of  both  sexes.  There 
were  about  twenty  on  each  floor,  sixty  in  all.  Their  chief 
business  was  to  attend  to  the  swifts ;  the  usual  number 
being  flfty-six,  which  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  each 
child.  The  threads,  while  the  operation  of  winding  \va8 
going  on,  were  of  course  liable  to  break ;  and,  the  moment 
a  thread  was  broken,  the  benefit  of  the  swifl  to  which  it 
belonged  was  at  a  stand.  The  aflair  of  the  child  was,  by 
turning  ronnd  the  swift,  to  find  the  end,  and  then  join  it 


to  the  oorreipanding  end  attached  io  the  bobbin.  The  child 
was  to  superintend  the  progress  of  these  fifty-six  threads, 
to  move  backward  and  fbnvard  in  his  little  tether  of  about 
ten  feet,  and  the  moment  any  accident  happened,  lo  repair 
it.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  saw  no  great  expressions  of 
cheerfnlnefls  in  either  the  elder  or  the  younger  inhabitants 
of  these  walls :    thdr  occupations  were  too  anxious  and 

monotonous the  poor  should  not  be  too  much  elevated, 

and  incited  to  forget  themselves.  There  was  a  kind  of 
stupid  and  hopeless  vacancy  in  every  face:  this  proceeded 
from  the  same  causes. 

Not  one  of  the  persons  before  me  exhibited  any  signs  of 
vigour  and  robust  health.  They  were  all  sallow ;  their 
muscles  flaccid,  and  their  form  emaciated.  Several  of  the 
children  appeared  to  me,  judging  from  their  size,  to  be 
under  four  years  of  age — I  never  saw  such  children.  Some 
were  not  tall  enough  with  their  little  arms  to  reach  the 
swift ;  these  had  stools  which  they  carried  in  their  hands, 
and  mounted  as  occasion  offered.  A  few,  I  observed,  had 
a  sort  of  iron  buskins  on  which  they  were  elevated ;  and, 
as  the  iron  was  worked  thin,  they  were  not  extremely  un- 
wieldy. Children,  before  they  had  learned  that  firm  step 
with  the  sole  of  the  natural  foot,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible ever  to  be  a  man,  were  thus  disciplined  to  totter 
upon  stilts.  But  this  was  a  new  invention,  and  not  yet 
fisij  established. 

This,  or  nearly  all  this,  I  observed  upon  my  first  survey 
of  M.  Vaublanc's  manutactory.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
afterwards  found,  what  you  will  easily  conceive,  that  it  was 
not  without  mudi  severity  that  the  children  were  trained 
to  the  regularity  I  saw.  Figure  to  yourself  a  child  of 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  essen- 
tially independent ;  he  does  not,  till  he  has  been  formed  to 
it  by  hard  experience,  frame  to  himself  the  ideas  of  autho- 
rity and  suljection.  When  he  is  rated  by  his  nune,  he 
expresses  his  mutinous  spirit  by  piercing  cries ;  when  he  is 
first  struck  by  her  in  anger,  he  is  ready  to  fall  into  coii- 
Tulsions  of  rage :  it  almost  never  happens  otherwise.  It  is 
a  long  while  (unless  he  is  umnereifnlly  treated,  indeed,) 
before  a  rebuke  or  a  blow  produces  in  him  inmiediate  symp- 
toms of  submission.  Whether,  with  the  philoeopher,  we 
choose  to  regard  this  as  an  evidence  of  our  high  destinatiein, 
or  with  the  theologian,  cite  it  as  tn  indication  of  our 
universal  depravity,  and  a  brand  we  bear  of  Adam*s  trans- 
gression, the  fact  is  indisputable.  Almoet  all  thai  any 
parent  requires  of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
consists  in  negatives ;  ^stand  still  x  do  not  go  there ;  do  not 
touch  that.  He  scarcely  expects  or  deairca  to  obtain  from 
him  any  mechanical  attention.  Contrast  this  with  the  si- 
tuation of  the  children  I  saw :  brought  to  the  mill  at  six 
in  the  morning  ;  detained  till  six  -at  night  {  and,  with  the> 
exception  of  half  an  hoar  fbr  breakfast,  and  an  hour  at  din- 
ner, kept  incessantly  watchful  over  the  safety  and  regularity 
of  fifty-six  threads  continually  turning.  By  my  soul,  1  an 
ashamed  to  tell  you  by  what  expedients  they  an  bnwglit 
to  this  unintermitted  vigUanoe,  this  dead  liiiB,  this  ittMlive 
and  torpid  industry  I 

Consider  the  sutject  m  another  light.  Liberty  is  the 
school  of  understanding.  This  is  not  enough  adverted  to. 
Every  boy  learns  more  in  his  hours  of  play  than  in  his 
houre  of  labour.  In  school  he  lays  in  the  materials  of 
thinking;  but  in  his  sports  he  actually  thinks:  hewhete 
his  faculties,  und  he  opens  his  eyes.  The  child,  iVom  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  is  an  experimeiital  philosopher ;  he 
essays  his  organs  and  his  limbs,  and  learns  the  use  of  he 
muscles.  Every  one  who  will  attentively  observe  him, 
will  find  that  this  is  his  perpetual  employment.  But  the 
whole  process  depends  upon  liberty*  Put  him  into  a  mill, 
and  his  undetstanding  will  improve  no  more  than  that  of 
the  horse  which  turns  it.  I  knew  that  it  is  said  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding ;  though,  fbr  my  part,  I 
cannot  see  how  they  would  be  the  worse  lor  that  growth  of 
practical  intellect  which  should  enable  them  te  plan  and 
provide,  each  one  for  himself,  the  increase  of  his  conveni* 
encea   and  competence.     But  be  it  sol     I  know  that  this 
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tfirth  is  the  freat  Bridewell  of  the  uniTene,  wluere  fpiriu 
descended  from  heayen  are  committed  to  drudgery  and  haixl 
labo«r.  Yet  I  shoald  be  glad  that  oar  children,  upon  a 
certain  age,  were  exem]»t ;  sufficient  is  the  hardship  and 
tul^ection  of  their  whole  future  life;  methinks,  even 
Egyptian  taslunasters  would  consent  that  they  should  grow 
up'  in  peace,  UU  they  had  acquired  the  strength  necessary 
for  substantial  service. 

Liberty  is  the  parent  of  strength.  Nature  teaches  the 
child,  by  the  play  of  the  muscles,  and  pushing  out  his 
limbs  in  every  direction,  to  give  them  scope  to  develope 
themselves.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  so  fond  of  sports  and 
tricks  in  the  open  air,  and  that  these  sporU  and  tricks  are 
so  beneficial  to  him.  He  runs,  he  vaults,  he  climbs,  he 
practises  exactness  of  eye  and  sureness  of  aim.  His  limbs 
grow  straight  and  taper,  and  his  joints  well-knit  and 
exigible.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  no  less  vagrant  than  his 
stepa;  it  pursues  the  gossamer,  and  flies  from  object  to 
object,  lawless  and  unconfined;  and  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  the  development  of  his  frame,  that  his  thoughts  and  his 
body  should  be  fi'ee  from  fetters.  But  then  he  cannot 
earn  twelve  sons  a-week.  These  children  were  uncouth 
and  ill-grown  in  every  limb,  and  were  stiff  and  decrepit  in 
their  carriage,  so  as  to  seem  like  old  men.  At  four  years 
of  age  they  could  earn  salt  to  their  bread;  but  at  forty,  if 
it  were  possible  that  they  should  live  so  long,  they  could 
not  cam  bread  to  their  salt.  They  were  made  sacrifices, 
while  yet  tender  ;  and  like  the  kid,  spoken  off  by  Moses, 
were  seethed  and  prepared  for  the  destroyer  in  their  mother's 
milk.  This  is  the  case  in  no  state  of  society  but  in  manu- 
facturing towns.  The  children  of  gipsies  and  savages  have 
ruddy  cheeks  and^  a  sturdy  form,  can  run  like  lapwings, 
and  climb  trees  with  the  squirreL** 

[At  this  time,  when  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the 
Factori«*s  is  so  powerful  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  hn- 
mane,  the  above  extract  from  Godwin's  Fleetwood,  is  ap- 
propriate.] 


SORiiPS. 

Sand  as  a  Manubk. — An  elaborate  report  on  this  sub- 
ject  has  been  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Good  arable  land  is  proved  to  contain  four  primitive  earths, 
the  varied  projportions  of  which  form  the  different  qualities 
of  the  solL  It  appears  the  silicious  principle  predominates 
in  good  land.  M.  Chaptal  found  of  it  49  per  cent  in  the 
mott  fertile  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  Davy  extracted 
60  from  the  best  of  the  English  soils;  and  Giobert  found 
79  in  the  most  productive  lands  near  Turin.  M.  Dutro- 
diet  made  the  experiment  of  covering  with  silicious  sand 
previously  unproductive  land,  and  obtained,  by  this  means, 
cropa  as  good  as  in  the  mott  (naturally)  fertile  soil  in  the 
vicinity;  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  its  great  fer- 
tilizi&g  virtue  consists  in  its  allowing  both  water  and  air 
to  reash  and  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  vegetable,  of 
which  they  form  the  two  principal  elements. 

The  Wire-Worbl— White  mustard-aiHsd  will  protect 
the  grain  from  the  wii-e-worm ;  and  this  fact  I  have  de- 
monstrated perf»ctly  to  my  own  conviction.  I  first  tried 
the  experiment  on  half  an  acre,  in  the  centre  of  a  fifty  acre 
field  of  fallow,  which  was  much  subject  to  the  wire-worm. 
The  mnstard-aeed  being  carried,  the  whole  field  was  fal- 
lowed for  wheat ;  and  the  half  acre  that  had  been'previously 
cropped  with  mustard-seed  was  wholly  exempt  from  the 
wire-worm — the  remainder  of  the  field  was  much  injure. 
Not  only  was  the  half  acre  thus  preserved,  but  in  the  spring 
it  was  decidedly  the  mott  advanced  part  of  the  crop  ;  and 
tlw  protpenms  appearance  which  it  prestated  caused  me  to 
rep«fct  the  experiment,  by  sowing  three  acres  more  of  mus- 
tard-aeed  in  the  worst  part  of  a  field  of  forty-five  acres,  also 
much  subject  to  the  wire-worm.  The  remainder  of  the 
fUd  was  town  with  early  frame  peas,  which,  with  the 
mosUrdteed,  wai  cleared  in  the  same  week.  The  land 
was  ten  ploughed  fer  wheat ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
noUcing  these  three  acret  to  be  quite  free  from  the  wire- 


worm,  and  much  superior  iaoHier  rrepecte  i 
of  the  field,  which  snffertd'gimtlyv  Thua.«aai«|Bd  by 
these  results,  I  sowed,  the^next  year,  a  wfeoKUM  Cf  fimr- 
two  acres,  which  had  never  repaid  me  fbr  irfiiMMft  yeaciy 
in  consequence  of  nearly  every  crop  b^g  deatnoytd  by  the 
wire-worm  ;  and  I  am  warranted  in  atatAnp^  tluit  not  a 
single  wire-worm'cnuld  be  foimd  the  following  yoar,  asd 
the  crop  of  wheat  throughout,  which  was  reaped  laac  ktc- 
vest,  was  superior  to  any  which  I  had  gre«m  for  twestj- 
one  years. — Correfpondent  of  the  BriMi  Farmer's  Ma- 
gaadne, 

rOLK  OF  WOOL. 

Until  the  experiments  of  that  excellent  chenaitt,  Yaa. 
quelin,  were  published,  the  nature  of  yolk  was  nnkaovrk 
He  has  found  it  to  be  an  animal  soap ;  and  has  obsemd 
that  wool  which  has  remained  a  long  time  in  its  own  yolk, 
swelled  up,  split,  and  lost  its  strength ;  effects  which  take 
place  also  in  too  strong  soapy  water.  *»  If,"  says  M.  Vao- 
quelin,  <  the  water  of  yolk  causes  wool  to  rwell,  and  lo 
split  in  this  manner,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  acddeot 
may  often  take  place  on  the  backs  of  the  animals,  esps 
daily  during  damp  warm  weather,  or  when  they  are  ^at 
up  in  folds,  the  litter  of  which  is  not  often  enough  recco. 
ved  ?  It  may  not  be  impossible  also  that  the  acridity  of 
yolk  may  occasion  an  irritation  in  their  skin,  aad  prare 
the  cause  of  some  of  those  maladies  to  which  this  organ  is 
subject  in  these  animals,  and  which  must  occur  chidy 
during  damp  warm  weather;  fortunately  at  this  season 
they  are  occasionally  exposed  to  rains  whidi  wash  them, 
and  carry  off  at  least  a  part  of  this  matter.  In  this  re- 
spect  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  wbo  tUnk 
that  the  washing  of  sheep,  during  dry  warm  weather,  may 
be  useful  to  their  henlth,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  wooL" 
Although  every  respect  is  due  to  so  good  a  diemfst  as 
M.  Vauquelin,  he  could  have  formed  his  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  yolk  on  the  skin  of  sheep  only  fh>m  analogy.  As 
common  soap  is  often  used  with  success  in  cleansing  the 
skin,  and  curing  cutaneous  disorders,  analog  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  yolk,  being  of  the  same  nature,  would  be 
beneficial  instead  of  being  injurious.  And  it  is  obeerred, 
that  fine  wooUed  sheep  are  less  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
skin,  than  those  which  carry  coarte  fleeces ;  the  former 
being  well  sppplied  with  yolk  and  oil,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing drier  wool  and  little  yolk.  M.  Vauquelia  thinks  yolk 
a  naturally  perspired  matter ;  but  it  is  more  probably  a 
combination  of  the  salt  in  sweat  with  the  oil  of  wooL— 
Library  of  Ussful  Knowledge. 

Leisure Leisure  is  the  noblest  wealth ;  and  the  ha- 
bit of  employing  it  well,  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  happy 
and  dignified  old  age.  But  he  who  exclusively  applies  It- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  money,  shall  waste  lifo  nader  the 
pressure ;  and,  amid  the  vacuity  of  mental  poverty,  shall 
close  his  career  by  an  old  age  of  restless  imbecility,  or  of 
painful  insignificance. 
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HEREpITARY  LEGISLATORS. 
In  a  certain  kingdom^  a  wise  and  just  monarch 
selected  one  .hundred  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
conscientious  tailors  he  could  find,  and  ordained 
that  they  i^one  should  make  dothes  for  his  sub- 
jects.. His  iimnediate  successors  imitated  his  po- 
licy, and,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  tailors  died, 
appointed  others  in  their  room,  equally  honest  and 
able.  So  long  as  this  practice  continued,  the 
people  were  well  dressed  at  a  moderate  price,  the 
tailors  were  resf^ected  for  their  skill  and  assiduity. 
And  the  monarch  was  revered  for  his  wisdom. 
But,  in  course  of  time,  there  arose  a  king,  who, 
departing  from  the  ways  of  his  predecessors^  de- 
creed, that  whenever  a  tailor  died,  "  the  heir  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,"  should  become  a 
privileged  snip  in  his  stead.  Now,  it  did  not  al- 
ways hap|>en  that  the  ''  heir  male"  of  the  deceased 
bailor  haid  been  bred  to  the  tailoring  trade ;  indeed, 
in  most  eases,  his  father  had  brought  him  up  in 
idleness,  and  thus  in  a  few  years  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  light  to  make  breeches  for  the  nation  fell 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  never  sat  upon  a 
shop-hoard,  or  flourished  a  pair  of  shears.  Th^ 
people^  fortunately  for  themselves^  had  on  hand  a 
eiook  of  good  raiment  made  in  the  earlier  times^ 
And  did  not  for  a  considerable  period  require^  from 
**  the  heirs  male  of  the 'body,"  any  better  kind 
of  work  than  patching  and  mending.  But  at  last 
the  national  garments  began  to  wear  out,  and  the 
people  were  forced  to  clothe  themselves  with  such 
things  as  the  bengling  olfepring  of  the  genuine 
tmilocs  could  produce.  Their  coats  hung  about 
them  like  hop-saoks,  and  instead  of  being,  as  for- 
merly, the  envy  and  admtiation  of  surrounding 
nations,  they  were  knghed  at  for  their  clumsy 
Attire, -and  scorned  for  submitting  to  the  imposi- 
tions of  a  "handful  of.  botchers.  Vet  the  measure 
of  their  misfortmie  was  not  full,  for  another  of 
their  kings  thooght  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  add  to  the  number  of  hereditary 
snips.  But  instead  of  conferring  that  honour  upon 
men  brought  up  to  the  needle,  he  bestowed  it 
upon  butchers,  and  sausage^makers,  and  mounte. 
*hmnk9,  er  miy  one,  in  diert,  that  he  took  a  parti- 
cular liking  to.  The  people  groaned  under  this 
new  oppressieo,  but  in  vain.  The  law  was  against 
them.    The  king  had  an  undoubted  right,  in  vir- 


tue of  his  prerogative,  to  order  his  subjects  to  wear 
breeches  made  by  the  ^'  heir  male"  of  a  sausage . 
maker,  and  the  heir  male  of  the  sausage-maker 
had  an  undoubted  right,  in  virtue  of  his  patent, 
to  force  the  people  to  wear  whi^ver  he  chose  to 
invent,  and  to  pay  whatever  price  he  thought  pro- 
per to  exact.  These  hereditary  breeches-makers^ 
finding  the  law  upon  their  side^  waxed  more  lazy 
and  insolent  every  day,  insomuch,  that  on  several 
important  occasions  they  flatly  refused  to  execute 
the  orders  of  their  customers  for  new  habits,  or  to 
obey  their  instructions  for  altering  old  ones.  At 
last  the  people  began  to  inquire  one  of  another, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  the  tailoring 
trade  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  so  that 
instead  of  being  compelled  by  law  to  deal  for 
clothes  with  a  butcher^  or  a  mountebank,  or  the 
heir  male  of  either  of  these,  the  nation  might  be 
at  liberty  to  employ  real  tailors,  who  had  served  a 
proper  apprenticeship^  and  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood their  business. 

The  common  argfument  in  defence  of  hereditary 
peers  is,  that  they  operate  as  a  check  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  ensure  an  impartial  caL 
dilation  of  the  effects  of  every  measure  proposed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Now^  ad- 
mitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  a  check 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  representa- 
tives is,  upon  the  whole,  of  public  advantage,  yet 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  salutary  degree  of 
control  can  only  be  attained  through  the  medium 
of  hereditary  peers.  It  still  remains  a  question, 
whether  the  ardour  of  the  Commons  might  not  be 
moderated,  their  mistakes  corrected^  nay,  their 
plans  of  national  improvement  facilitated,  by  a 
supervising  legislative  body  appointed  for  life,  and 
founding  its  daim  to  that  dignity  upon  acknow- 
ledged wisdom  and  ability,  instead  of  resting  it 
upon  the  ludicrous  basis  of  the  words  ^'heirs  male/' 
or,  "  heirs  male  of  the  body,"  contained  in  musty 
pieces  of  parchment.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
that  if  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  peer  were  con- 
fined to  the  life  of  the  deserving  individual,  tJio 
business  of  legislation  would  be  performed  in  a 
manner  less  conducive  to  the  national  welfare  than 
in  the  by-gone  times  of  the  constitution.  And 
still  more  difllcult  is  it  to  conceive,  that  a  house  of 
peers,  so  constituted,  resting  upon  the  secure  rock 
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of  pertBHil  Inerit,  would  appeal  Iom  respaetati^  in 
tke  eyes  of  the  people^  or  obtain  a  Miallier  akare 
of  th^ir  «Bteem  and  v<aneration,  tiMin  i^n  Assaiiibly 
brought  together  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  moral  or  intellectual  quaUiications  of  its 
individual  menbera. 

There  was  a  time^  no  doubt,  but  that  was  before 
the  Schoolmaster  broke  loose,  when  the  multitude 
asked  no  questions,  and  believed  that,  ^'  Noble- 
men," and  "  Solomon/'  were  synonyms.  But  this 
complimentary  delusion  has  long  been  vanishing, 
and  recent  events  have  ^orougUy  di^>elled  it. 
Men  are  now  awake  te  the  if  uth^  that  what  their 
ancestors  transmitted  to  them  as  a  body  of  coUec 
tive  wisdom,  is,  after  all,  but  an  assembly  of  human 
beii^j  subject  to  the  same  frailties,  the  same 
boisterous  passions  and  selfish  motive^,  the  same 
foolish  obstinacy  and  wilful  Uindness,  as  any  body 
of  men  equally  numerous,  and  similarly  acted  upon 
by  the  mighty  levers  of  hope,  and  fear,  and  self, 
interest.  The  world  now  discovers,  somewhat  late 
in  the  day,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  wisdom  is  not 
the  constant  concomitant  of  nobility,  nor  discre- 
tion the  inseparable  appendage  of  a  dukedom; 
and  although  the  providential  accident  of  being 
born  of  titled  parents  may  still  secure  heraldic 
everence^  it  is  the  higher  boon  of  mental  power 
nd  mitral  worth,  and  this  alone,  that  henceforth 
will  command  the  nobler  prize  of  popular  respect. 
But  there  are  some  persons  who,,  without  pretend, 
if^  that  because  a  man  inherits  a  title  he  must 
inherit  aease,  would  have  us  believe  that  hereditary 
honours  exercise  a  mysterious  influence  over  the 
jnia^s  of  their  possessorsj,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
natural  or  acquired  impediments,  qualify  them  for 
the  Arduous  duties  of  the  senate  or  the  judgment 
seat.  It  is  probable  that  the  persons  who  talk  in 
this  way  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  duties  of  a 
judge  or  of  a  legislator.  Their  notion  of  legisla- 
tion is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  thus  they 
naturally  conclude  that  the  whole  science  consists 
in  uttering  a  few  illegal  propositions,  voting  now 
and  then,  and  once  in  a  session,  or  so,  entering  a 
protest  upon  the  journals  of  the  House.  Their 
idea  of  the  duties  of  a  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  is, 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  their  own  observations  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  they  must  frequently 
have  seen  the  members  of  that  august  tribunal 
sleeping  away  the  hours  of  noon,  amid  the  argu- 
ments and  eloquence  of  counsel  at  the  bar. 

That  hereditary  titles  may  powerfully  contribute 
to  form  the  habits  of  judges  and  legislators  such 
as  these,  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
who  make  the  assertion  suspect.  But  that  to  talk 
inconclusively,  to  siiy  "  coMetit,"  or  ''non-tJontent," 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  sleep  comfOTta!>ly,  or 
yawn  listlessly  from  the  beginning  to  tfa6  end  Oa 
an  appeal,  are  accomplishments  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute an  efficient  legislative  body  and  judicial 
tribunal,  is  a  proposition  rather  too  monstrous  for 
the  needle-eyed  scepticism  of  modem  times.  The 
spectators  below  their  Lordships'  bar  are  tempte<f 
^  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  who  blunder 


in  the  fOv^maMit.  of  a  mti{0kBfi,  whttmid,  ft%  W 
preficicftt  in  tbe  ^vMn«tnt  oC  a  patjon.  And 
Wtf  at«  loat  ih  alL  Mtoalihactoft^  wten  tlicy  be- 
hold  the  unlearned  son  of  a  chief  justicft  Wmnge 
fn  judgment  over  a  difficult  appeal,  and^  vith  a 
yawn,  reverse  a  decret  framed  ^  the  clear  and 
comprehensive  intellect  of  his  learned  father. 

There  are  anomalies  in  the  scheme  and  fabric 
of  our  glorious  constitution,  which,  however^  harm- 
less  or  expedient  they  appeared  to  the  wiadom  «tf 
our  ancestors,  may,  peradventure,  strike  the  i 
of  the  present  generation  astooabeiurd  to  be 
cessfuUy  defended,  and  too  pernicious  to   be  loi^ 
endured.     But  it  is  not  only  oh  public   grounds 
that  the  system  of  hereditary  honours  may  be  coa. 
sidered  objectionable.    Such  a  system  seems  cmel 
and  unjust  towards  the  very  individuals  wlnm  H 
is  supposed  to  consecrate  and  protect.     It  ] 
a  sage  and  prudent  counsellor  many  an 
sive  mortal,  who  is  ready  frankly  to  diadaan  afl 
pretensions   to   those   Nestorian    attributes,      it 
pawns  upon  the  public  credulity  an  asaemblj  pur. 
porting  to  be  the  concentrated  essence  of  hmnan 
wisdom,  when  in  truth  it  Is,  and  from  the  pria. 
ciple  of  its  constitution  ever  must  be,  ona  of  the 
weakest  possible  solutions  of  that  rai«  and  inrahu 
able  simple.    And  what  is  the  consequence  ?     Tbe 
fraud  is  detected.  The  innocent  assembly,  to  whic& 
the  constitution  dishonestly  ascribes  virtues  it  never 
did  possess,  is,  by  the  popular  logic,  stigmatiatd 
as  a  crowd  of  impostors.    The  descendant  of  a 
Budetgh  is  sneered  at  because  he  lacks  tbe  saga- 
city of  his  ancestor,  and  the  imbecile  ^  heir  nude," 
of  a  Chatham  or  a  Somers,  is  individually  oontTMt- 
ed  with  his  prompt  and  vigorous  progeniUlr.    But 
is  it  not  evident,  to  every  impartial  mind,  tiiat  at 
peers  to  whom  the  titles  but  not  tbe  wiadok  of 
their  ancestors  descend,  are  not  the  architects  of' 
their  own  minds,  they  are  not  blamaUe  if  they 
prove  unfit  for  the  dignity  which  derolres  apaa 
them  ?    They  rather  merit  onr  compasnon  as  the 
victims  of  a  merciless  institution  wbidi  ImposBi 
upon  them  honors  nature  never  intended  thtm  t6 
bear,  and  duties  too  onerous  to  be  discharged  by 
the  efforts  of  their  feeble  minds.    Nature  may  bare 
denied  them  the  commonest  eapaeity,— 4he  Insli. 
tution  ordains  that,   whether  tbey  have  o^aeity 
or  not,   they  shall  be  legislators!    Naluie  m^ 
have  made  them  foolish, — ^unreasonable  maa  da. 
mands  of  them  the  exercise  of  wisdom  !    Did  pie- 
vidence  dispense  to  them  ja^  sense  enoagb  Isrito 
humblest  occupations  of  life,  the  law  dedarestiwy 
have  genius  for  the  highest !    Born  with  snffioertt 
wit  to  tend  a  ^ock,  custom  sets  tiMm  to  watcb  omr 
the  safety  of  millions  of  human  beings !    WhOdrtt 
they  will  or  not,  they  are  by  ^Mtr  fictitkms  ni± 
thrust  forward  into  the  front  of  society.     Itaaght 
be  asked,  even  without  the  implication  of  ssthnt, 
why  should  nOt  aay  Other  socideat  as  well  as  that 
of  birth  determine  the  lot?    Why  nottbrevtbe 
dice,  or  draw  lots,  to  ascertain  idio  shall  wears 
title,  and  make  laws  te  bind  the  land  ?  Wealiibi 
House  of  Lords  eonslst  of  a  body  less  liise  ofi  ^m 
virtuous  if  tbe  right  to^sittbtre  dependsd^pott  tfie 
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Mdd«ii%Bl  ^wiiimwuii  •£  baiftg  hum  ai  a.  ptir> 
Ucnlsr  heur^  or  with  eyes  oftL  eonstitntioital  eolovrr^ 
or  legs  of  A  given  lezigtli  ?  Instead  of  tlie  eldest 
loas  of  men  called  *'  Dukes"  or  "  Marquises" 
being  entitled  to  frame  our  lawg^  why  not  pjredes  • 
tiaste  t0  tliat  henemr  the  eldest  sobs  of  men  with 
hooked  noses  or  bandy  legs?  The  men  with 
hooked  noses  would  stand  quite  as  good  a  chance 
of  procreating  prudent  couAsellors^  as  the  men  who 
pot  ^  DokeT'  before  (heir  names ;  and  th^y  of  the 
baoft^  legs  migM  raise  a  breed  of  statesmen  quite 
as  sensible  as 'the  present  race  of  Marquises. 

It  would  be  eniel  indeed  to  demand  wisdom  of 
any  man  simply  because  his  father  had  bow  legs, 
and  the  height  of  national  folly  to  set  up  a  class 
of  men  as  law-jpiak^s,  because  their  father's  noses 
were  Jiot  straight.  But  it  would  not  be  worse 
thui  to  elevate  men,  as  the  peerage  now  does,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  the  sons  of  A 
or  B,  instead  <^  C  or  D,  to  a  station,  where,  if 
they  ishew  no  wisdom,  they  must  provoke  con. 
tempt.  What  should  we  think  of  a  law  which 
Ibrtrnde  ns  to  supply  the  theatre  with  actors  of 
obvions  merit,  and  compelled  us  to  fill  the  corps 
dratmUiqu^  with  none  but  the  children  of  old  per. 
fenaexB?  What  an  execrable  drama  should  we 
have !  How  ^e  sons  of  Keeley  would  mangle 
Hamlet ;  and  Listen's  issue,  with  the  comic  visage 
of  their  sire,  what  a  jest  would  they  not  make  oi 
39n(e4ict  or  Borneo  I  .  9ut  wherein  are  hereditary 
paan  better  than  hereditary  players  ?  The  glo- 
rioos  drama  of  legislation,  how  is  it  performed,  and 
by  idiom  ?  Are  the  actors  selected  for  their  ge- 
mns?  Have- they  studied  their  parts  long  and 
deeply  ?  Are  they  masters  of  tbe  mighty  science 
^yprolsss?  Nol  The  truth  is  known.  Like 
ike  children'  of  the  players,  they  owe  their  situa- 
tion to  no  real  fitness  of  their  own ;  and,  there- 
fore it  is  we  ni|;htly  see  the  noble  part  of  Cicero 
burlesqued ;  Solon  rants  like  Cleon ;  and  Demos- 
thanee  is  perfect  only  in  the  stammering. 

In  the  fbregoii^  observations  it  has  been  our 
principal  object  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
readerv  towards  an  ins^tujtion  which,  upon  account 
bothef  the  high  aatiguity  of  its  origin,  and  the 
pfominent  position  it  occupies  in  the  scheme  of 
our  c^netitution,  exercises  mighty  influence  over 
our  social  and  political  character.  Hereafter,  we 
ma^r*  perhaps,,  eojfaer  into  a  closer  analysis  of  its 
lamta^-^to  eaametate  the  benefits  it  confers,  or  is 
■Bppwiod  to  confer,  upon  the  nation  at  large  :  and. 
In  Ae  spirit  of  philosophical  candour,  to  inquire 
haw  ijir  its  fuudamental  principle  accords  with  the 
jif  the  improved  science  of  gevemnient, 

i  4he  anperior  intelligenoe  of  the  modern  worUL 


THAORY  OF  VOLCANOES. 

BL  GAT-LfTMAc  has  recently  published  a  memoir 
entfielcajnationpfwlcanoes.  He  inquires  into  the 
hnfiiQmAik  whifib  •^•ribes  combiistion  on  tbe.^Hir- 
fiM» •£ ikmmrik t^  Atlatcrier  baiag  in  aateto^f 
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He  shows  that  thia  snppositien  ean» 
net  account  for  the  lava.  The  volcanic  fiiraacee 
must  be  fejl  by  substances  erigiaally  foreign  to 
them,  and  admitted  to  them  only  before  an  erup* 
tion.  The  only  foreign  substance  adequate  to  the 
effect  is  air  or  water,  but  the  pressure  of  nei^r 
of  these  could  possibly  elevate  the  lava.  Besides^ 
this  incandescence  is  itself  quite  hypothetipal ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  observations  on  th# 
increase  of  temperature  in  mines,  is  reg^ded  as 
extremely  doubtfuL 

He  then  considers  the  theory  of  Sir  H.  Davy. 
The  metals  which  form  the  alkalies  and  earths  are 
supposed  to  lie  in  a  state  of  purity  in  tfaeboweb 
of  the  globe ;  and  to  occasion  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena by  uniting  with  oxygeax  and  forming  lava. 
"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conodvingthst,  by  their 
contact  with  water,  they  might  decompose  it', 
become  changed  into  lava,  and  produce  sufficient 
heat  to  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  volcanic 
phenomena.  If  water  be  really  the  agent  which 
sustains  the  volcanic  fires  by  means  of  its  oxygen, 
we  must  admit,  as  a  necessary  and  very  important 
consequence,  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  Hydro- 
gen, either  free  or  combined  with  some  other  prin. 
ciple,  would  be  disengaged  through  the  craters  of 
volcanoes.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  is  very  frequent  in 
volcanoes.  Although,  during  my  residence  at  Na- 
ples in  1805,  with  my  friends  M.  Alexander  de 
Humboldt  aiid  M.  Leopold  de  Buch,  I  witnessed 
frequent  explosions  of  Vesuvius,  which  threw  up 
melted  lava  to  the  height  of  more  tiian  200  metres, 
I  never  perceived  any  inflammation  of  hydrogen. 
Every  explosion  was  followed  by  colsmns  (torbil- 
lons)  of  a  thiek  and  black  smoke,  which  must  have 
been  ignited  if  they  had  been  eomposed  of  Hydro- 
gen, being  traversed  by  bodies  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  was  neeessary  to  cause  their 
inflammation.  This  smoke,  the  evident  ^use  of 
the  explosions,  cbntained  therefore  o^er  fluids 
than  hydrogen.  But  what  was  its  true  dature  ? 
If  we  admit  that  it  is  water  which  fnmidies  <>xygen 
to  volcanoes,  it  will  follow  that,  as  its  hydrogen 
does  not  disengage  itself  in  a  free  state,  it  must 
enter  into  some  combination.  It  cannot  enter  into 
any  compound  inflammable  by  means  of  heat  at  its 
contact  with  the  air ;  it  is,  however,  very  possible 
that  it  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric 
acid.  "■ 

The  greater  number  of  mountains,  when  they 
arose  from  the  heart  of  the  earth,  must  have  left 
them  vast  eavittee,  which  would  remain  empty 
unless  filled  by  water.  I  think,  however,  that  De 
Luc,  and  many  other  geologists,  have  reasoned 
very  erroneoualy  on  these  cavities,  whioh  they 
imagine  stretching  out  into  long  galleries,  by  means 
of  which  earthquakes  are  communicated  to  a  dis-« 
tance. 

An  earthquake^  as  Dr.  Young  has  very  justly 
/4>served9  is  analogous  to  a  vibration  of  the  air. 
It  is  a  very  strong,  sonorous  undulation^  exdted 
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in  thie  solid  mass  of  the  earth  by  some  commotion 
which  communicates  itself  with  the  same  rapidity 
■with  which  sound  travels.  The  astonishing  con- 
siderations in  this  great  and  terrible  phenomenon 
are,  the  immense  extent  to  which  it  is  felt,  the 
ravages  it  produces,  and  the  potency  of  the  cause 
to  which  it  must  be  attributed.  But  sufficient  at- 
tention has  not  been  paid  to  the  case  with  which 
all  the  particles  of  a  solid  mass  are  agitated.  The 
shock  produced  by  the  head  of  a  pin  at  the  one 
end  of  a  long  beam,  causes  a  vibration  through  all 
its  fibres^  and  is  distinctly  transmitted  to  an  at- 
tentive ear  at  the  other  end.  The  motion  of  a 
carriage  on  the  pavement  shakes  vast  edifices,  and 
communicates  itself  through  considerable  masses, 
as  in  the  deep  quarries  under  Paris.  Is  it,  there- 
fore, so  astonishing,  that  a  vicdent  commotion  in 
the  boweb  of  the  earth  should  make  it  tremble  in 
a  radius  of  many  hundreds  of  leagues?  In  con. 
formity  with  the  law  of  the  transmission  of  mo- 
tion in  elastic  bodies,  the  extreme  stratum,  finding 
no  other  atrata  to  which  to  transmit  its  motion, 
makes  an  effort  to  detach  itself  from  the  agitated 
mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  row  of  billiard- 
balls,  the  first  of  which  is  struck  in  the  direction 
of  contact,  the  last  alone  detaches  itself  and  re- 
c jives  the  motion. 


IK9CBIPTI0N  ON  A  BOY's  TONB-STONC,  IK  AK  IRI8U 
COUNTKY  Clft'RCH.YARU. 

A  KtUe  tpMi  tlwrkberi  hsre, 
Who  to  one  heart  was  very  dear ; 
Oh !  he  WM  more  than  life  or  light. 
Its  thought  hj  day,  its  drram  by  night ! 
The  chili  winds  cam*— the  young  ftowier  Med 
And  died  ;-'the  grave  its  sweetness  shaded. 
I'air  boy  1  thou  shouldst  have  wept  for  me, 
Not  I  hare  had  to  monm  for  thee : 
Yet  not  long  shall  this  sorrowing  be^» 
Those  roses  I  have  planted  roood, 
To  deck  thy  dear  and  sacred  ground, 
When  spring  gales  next  those  roses  wave, 
l'hey*U  blush  upon  thy  mother*s  gravel 


REMARKABLE  STORY  OF  AN  AVALANCHE. 

''  Ou  the  19th  of  March,  1756,  a  small  cluster  of  houses  at 
a  place  called  Bergemotetto,  near  Demonte,  Ui  the.  upper 
^-alley  of  Stun,  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  two  vast 
'  bodies  of  snow  that  tumbled  down  from  a  neighbonring 
mountain;  all  the  inhabitants  were  then  wMiin  doors, 
except  one  Joseph  Rochia,  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who 
were  on  the  roof  of  their  house,  cleaiing  away  the  snow 
which  had  fallen  during  three  days,  incessantly.  A  prittt 
^'oing  by  to  mass,  having  jnst  i>eibre  observed  a  body  of 
sriow  tumbling  fhNn  the  mountain  towards  them,  had  ad- 
vised them  to  coma  down.  The  men  descended  with  gnsat 
precipiuuion,  and  fled  with  his  sou ;  but  scarcoly  had  he 
gone  forty  steps,  before  his  son,  who  followed  him,  fell 
down ;  on  which,  Icwking  back,  he  saw  his  own  and  his 
ueigbboun*  houses,  in  which  were  twenty.two  persons  in 
all,  covered  with  a  high  mountain  of  snow.  He  lifted  up 
his  sou,  and  reflating  that  his  wile,  his  slater,  two  chikh«n 
and  all  his  cflccta  were  thus  buried,  he  fainted  away;  but. 


soon  ra^vering,  got  saie  to  his  firiead*«  houses  at  aome  dis^ 
tance. 

Five  days  aftenvarda,  Joseph,  being  perfectly  recorered, 
got  upon  the  snow  with  his  sou,  and  two  of  his  wife*8  bro. 
there,  to  try  if  he  could  find  the  exact  place  where  hit 
house  stood ;  but,  after  many  opcoingB  made  in  the  Bsoir, 
they  could  not  discover  it.  The  BMmth  of  April  proring 
hot,  and  the  snow  beginning  to  8oAtn»  he  again  used  bis 
utmost  endeavours  to  recorer  his  effiocts,  and  to  bury,  as  he 
thought,  the  remains  of  his  fiuuUy.  He  made  new  open, 
lags,  and  threw  in  earth  to  melt  the  snow,  which  on  the 
24th  of  April  was  greatly  diminiahed.  He  brake  throogb 
ice  six  English  feet  thick  with  iron  bars,  throat  down  a 
long  pole,  and  touched  the  ground ;  but,  evening  cominf 
on,  he  desisted. 

His  wife's  brother,  who  lived  at  DeoMnte^  dreaaacd  duit 
night  that  his  sister  was  still  alive^  and  bsgcfsd  him  to  bdp 
her;  the  man,  affected  by  his  dream,  rose  early  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  Bergemotetto,  where  Joseph  was; 
and,  after  resting  himself  a  little,  went  with  him  to  work. 
Upon  opening  the  snow  which  covered  the  house,  they  ia 
vain  searched  fur  the  bodies  in  its  ruins ;  they  then  sought 
for  the  stable,  which  was  about  240  English  fieet  disUnt, 
and  to  their  astonishment,  heard  a  cry  of  **  help,  my  bro- 
ther.** They  laboured  with  all  diligence  till  they  made  a  lar|ce 
opening  through  which  the  brother,  who  had  the  dream, 
immediately  went  down,  when  the  sister,  with  an  agoniv- 
ing  and  feeble  voice,  told  him,  <<  I  have  alwaya  trmaud  ia 
God  and  you,  that  you  would  not  forsake  me.**  The  othin- 
brother  and  the  husband  then  went  down  and  found,  still 
alive,  the  wife,  about  forty-flve,  the  sister,  about  thirty-firf, 
and  a  daughter  about  thirteen  yean  old.  These  they  raid- 
ed OH  their  shoulders,  to  men  above,  who  pulled  thtm  ufi, 
as  if  fium  the  grave,  and  carried  them  to  a  neighbooring 
house;  they  were  unable  to  walk,  and  so  wasted  that  they 
appeared  like  mere  skeletous.  They  were  immediately  pni 
to  bed,  and  gruel  of  rye-fleur  and  a  littla  batter  was 
given  to  recover  them.  Some  daya  afterwarda  the  iaun- 
dant  went  to  see  them,  and  found  the  wife  still  unable  to 
rise  from  her  bed,  or  use  her  feet,  from  the  intense  cold  the 
had  been  in.  The  sister,  whose  legs  had  been  bathed  with 
hot  wine,  could  walk  with  some  difficulty.  The  daughter 
needed  no  ferther  remedies. 

On  tlie  intendant*s  interrogating  the  woaaen,  they  teM 
him,  that  on  the  19th  of  Btarch  they  were  in  the  ttsMe 
with  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  and  a  girl  about  thirteen,  la 
the  same  stable  were  six  goats,  one  of  which,  having  brought 
forth  two  dead  kids  the  night  before,  they  went  to  carry 
her  a  small  vessel  of  rye-flour  gmeL  There  were  also  an 
ass  and  five  or  six  fowls ;  they  were  sheltering  themselves 
in  a  warm  comer  of  the  stable  till  ihe  church-bells  tbould 
ring,  intending  to  attend  the  service,  but  the  wife  going  out 
of  the  BUble  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  house  for  her  hmfasod, 
who  was  cleaning  the  snow  away  frsm  the  top  of  it,  she 
perceived  an  avalanche  breaking  down  towards  the  cast, 
upon  which  she  ran  back  into  thet  stable,  shut  the  door, 
told  her  sister  of  it,  and,  in  less  tlian  three  miuutea  the  msie 
descended,  and  they  beard  the  roof  break  over  their  hrads, 
and  also  part  of  the  ceiling.  They  got  into  the  rack  sml 
manger.  The  manger  was  under  the  main  prop  of  the 
stable,  and  resisted  &e  weight  of  the  snow  above,  llieir 
first  care  was  to  know  what  they  had  to  eat :  the  sister  said 
she  had  flftpen  chestimts  in  her  pocket :  the  iliildren  said 
they  had  break&sted,  and  should  want  no  more  that  day. 
They  remembered  that  there  were  thirty  or  forty  cakes  hi 
a  place  near  the  stable,  and  endeavonrsd  to  get  at  these,  bat 
were  not  able  to  penetrate  the  snow.  They  (called  pAsn 
for  help,  but  received  no  answer.  The  sister  gave  two 
chestnuts  to  the  wife,  and  ate  two  herself;  and  they  drank 
some  snow-water.  The  ass  was  restless,  and  the  gnat  kcfit 
bleating  for  aome  days,  after  which  they  heard  no  more  vf 
them.  Two  of  the  goats  being  le/l  alive,  and  neai  the  man- 
ger, tliey  expected  to  have  young  about  the  middle  of  April; 
the  other  gave  milk,  and  with  this  they  preserved  their  lives. 
During  all  this  time  they  saw  not  ope  ray  of  light,  yet 
for  about  twenty  days  they  liad  soom  noti<^  of  night  and 
I day^fima  the  eimriii^of  the  fowl%  till  thejrdlsd* 
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The  second  day,  when  very  hungry,  they  ate  all  the 
^MSttnite,  and  drank  what  milk  the  goat  yielded,  being 
-wwy  nearly  two  pounds  a-day  at  ArBt,  but  it  toon  decreased. 
*Tbe  thind  day  they  attempted  asain,  but  in  vain,  to  get  at 
^he  cakes.  They  resolved  to  take  all  possible  care  to  feed 
4he  foats ;  but  just  above  the  manger  was  a  hay-loft, 
'^whcutB,  through  a  liole,  the  sister  pulled  down  hay  into  the 
nek,  mnd  gave  it  to  the  goat,  as  long  as  site  could  reach  it ; 
and  then,  when  it  was  beyond  her  reach,  the  goats  climbed 
VipOB  her  shoulder,  and  reached  it  themselves.  On  the  lixth 
^biy  the  boy  sickened,  and  six  days  after  desired  his  mother, 
^w^ho  all  this  time  had  held  him  in  her  lap,  to  lay  him  at 
Ills  length  hi  the  manger ;  she  did  so,  and,  taking  him  by 
^he  hand,  Mt  it  was  cold ;  she  then  fmt  her  haiui  to  his 
■MMith,  and,  finding  that  oold  likewise,  she  gave  him  a  little 
milk  ;  the  boy  then  cried  **  O,  my  father  is  in  the  snow  1 
O  fiuher,  fhttaar  fi^-nrnd  then  expired. 

In  the  nnsBwIitte  the  goafs  mUk  diminished  daily,  and 
the  fyofia  dying  semi  after,  they  could'  no  longer  <Ustin> 
gnlsh  night  Arom  day.  Upon  the  approacfa  of  the  time  when 
they  expected  the  other  goat  to  kid,  they  killed  her,  to 
aave  the  milk  for  their  own  subsistence.  This  necessity 
was  painful  in  the  extreme^  for  whenever  they  called  this 
goat  it  would  come  and  lick  their  ihce  and  hands.  It  had 
given  them  every  day  two  pounds  of  milk,  and  they  bore 
tiie  poor  creature  great  affection. 

They  said,  that,  during  the  entire  time  of  their  oonfine- 
AmiM,  hanger  g«te  them  bnt  little  mieaslnsss,  except  Ibr  the 
flfstlveor  rtsdaysu  Their  greatest  pain  was  Aom  the 
extreiM  toUimem  ef  the  melted  sooW'-water  which  fell  on 
them,  and  from  the  effluvia  of  the  dead  asi^  goats,  fowls,  &c 
They  likewise  snflfiBred  great  bodily  inconvenience  from  the 
Tery  uneasy  posture  they  were  confined  to  :  for  the  manirer 
in  which  they  sat,  cnraching  agninst  the  wall,  was  no  more 
l^n  three  i^  four  inches  broad.  The  mother  said  she 
had  never  dept,  but  the  sister  and  daughter  said  they  had 
slept  as  usual.  They  were  buried  in  the  siibw  for  five 
weeks.  The  partibiilan  related  were  obtkined  and  attested 
«n  the  Mth  of  May,  1765^  by  the  intendant  authorised  to 
take  the  examination. 


TROUT  OP   LOCH   AWE. 

BT  JAMES  WILSON,  ESQ. 


VtRT  large  trout  have  been  kilW  in  Ullswater,  In  Cu^i- 
berland,  and  still  larger  in  Loch  Awe  in  Argyllshire.  The 
late  Mr.  Morrison  of  Glasgow  claimed  the  merit  of  disco- 
vering  these  fish  tn  the  last-named  locality,  about  40  years 
ago;  and  the  largest  recorded  to  hav^  been  killed  there 
w«i(^ed  25  pounds.  Mr.  Lascelles,  a  T^iverpool  .gentleman, 
has  also  of  late  years  been  equally  assiduous  and  successful 
hi  their  capture  $  and  it  appears  that  any  persevering  sports- 
man is  almost  certain,  with  the  proper  tackle,  to  obtain 
spedmtos  in  lioch  Awe  of  this  great  fish,  weighing  from  10 
to  do  pounds.  The  largest  we  have  lately  heard  of  weighed 
19}  pomlds.  ft  is  tfiid  to  be  by  fhr  the  most  powerful 
of  our  fresh-water  fishes,  exceeding  the  salmon  in  actual 
strength,  though  not  in  activity.  The  most  general  size 
caught  by  trolling,  ranges  from  three  to  fifteen  pounds ; 
beyond  that  weight  they  are  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
If  hooked  upon  tackle  of  moderate  strength,  they  afford 
excellent  sport ;  but  the  general  method  of  fishing  for  them 
is  almost  as  well  adapted  for  catching  sharks  as  trout ;  the 
angler  being  apparently  more  anxious  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  state  that  he  had  caught  a  fish  of  such  a  si^  than 
(0  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  sport  itself.  However,  to  the 
ereftit  of  both  pardei^  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  very  strong- 
est tsekle  is  sometimes  snapped  in  two  by  its  first  tremen* 
^knis  springs.  The  ordttnary  method  of  fishing  for  this  king 
of  troQts  is  with  a  powerfhi  rod,  ftom  a  boat  rowing  at  the 
rate  of  from  three  to  fmxr  miles  an  hour;  the  lure^  a  common 
trqat^  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  length,  baited  upon  six 
or  eight  salmon  hooks,  tied  back  to  back  upon  strong  gimp^ 
assisted  by  two  swivels,  and  the  wheel-line  strong  whip- 
^;QnL  Yet  all  this^  in  the  first  impetuous  efforts  of  the  fish 
to  regain  Its  liberty,  is  frequently  carried  away  for  ever  into 
the  crystkl  depths  of  Loch  Awe  I 


When  in  their  highest  health  and  condition,  and,  indeed, 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  which  they  are  not  em. 
ployed  in  tlie  operation  of  spawning,  these  fish  will  scarcely 
ever  rise  at  a  fly.  At  these  periods,  they  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  piscivorous ;  so,  with  the  exception  of  night  lines, 
baited  also  with  trout,  trolling  is  the  only  advisable  mode 
of  angling  for  them.  The  young,  however,  rise  very  freely 
at  ordinary  lake-trout  flies«  and  are  generally  caught  iu 
this  way,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pound  weight.  They 
occur  abundantly  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  and  during  the  three  follow- 
ing months,  the  parent  fish  retire,  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, to  the  deep  banks  of  the  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  gorge,  and  into  the  gorge  of  the  lake  itself,  where  it 
empties  its  immense  waters,  forming  the  river  Awe.  They 
are  said  to  remain  engaged  in  this  openttion  for  two  or 
three  months ;  and  at  this  time  their  instinctive  tendeucled 
are  so  for  changed,  that  they  will  rise  eagerly  at  large  and 
gaudily  dressed  salmon-flie^  and  may  be  either  augled  for 
from  the  banki^  or  trolled  with  a  cross  line,  where  the  out- 
let of  the  lake  is  narrow.  They  do  not  appear  either  to 
ascend  the  riven  which  enter  the  loch,  or  to  descend  tho 
Awe  to  any  extent,  though  an  occasional  straggler  has  beeu 
taken  some  way  down  the  river.  Their  spawning  places 
are  exclusively  on  the  banks,  or  at  the  gorge  of  the  lodi, 
and  they  never  attempt  to  seek  the  salt  waier.  When  iu 
good  season,  and  in  their  strongest  condiiiou,  they  appeiir 
to  roam  indiscriminately  through  every  part  of  the  loch, 
though  there  are  certain  spots  which  may  be  more  depended 
upon  than  others,  and  where  an  experienced  angler  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  hooking  one  of  these  fine  fish. 
To  their  great  strength  we  may  observe  that  they  add  uu . 
equalled  rapacity ;  and  after  attaining  to  the  weight  of  three 
or  four  pounds,  they  appear  to  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
smaller  fish,  and  do  not  spare  even  their  own  young.  A 
small  trout  of  this  species,  not  weighing  more  than  1 4  pound, 
will  often  dash  at  a  bait  not  much  inferior  to  itself  in  size ; 
and  instances  are  recorded  of  larger  fish  following  with 
eager  eye,  and  attempting  to  seize  upon  othera  of  their  on- 
kind  after  they  had  been  hooked  and  were  in  the  act  of 
being  landed  by  the  angler.  It  is  probable,  on  account  of 
this  strong  manifestation  of  a  more  than  usually  predaceous 
habit,  that  Sir  William  Jardine  has  named  the  species 
Sahnoferoah 

When  In  perfect  season,  and  full-grown,  it  i?  a  very  hand ; 
some  fish,  though  the  head  is  always  too  large  and  long  to 
be  iu  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  perfect  symmetry  in  a 
trout.  The  body  is  deep  and  thickly  formed,  and  all  the 
members  seem  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  great  strengtiu 
The  colours  are  deep  purplish  brown  on  the  upper  part, 
changing  into  reddidi  gray,  and  thence  into  fine  orange 
yellow  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The  whole  body,  wh^n  the 
fish  is  newly  caught,  appears  as  if  glazed  over  with  a  thin 
tint  of  rich  lake-colour,  which  fhdes  away  as  the  fish  dies, 
and  so  rapidly,  that  the  progresuve  changes  of  colour  are 
easily  perceived  by  an  attentive  eye.  The  gill-covers  are 
marked  with  large  dark  spots;  and  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  markings  of  diflfeient  sizesi,  and  varying  in  amount  in 
different  individuals.  In  some,  these  markings  are  few, 
scattered,  and  of  a  large  size ;  in  others,  they  are  thickly  set, 
and  of  smaller  dimensions.  Each  spot  is  surrounded  by  a 
paler  ring,  which  sometimes  aMomes  a  reddish  hue ;  and 
the  q>ots  become  mors  distant  firona  eaek  oilier  as  thoy  des- 
cend beneath  the  lateral  linfr  The  lower  vasts  of  these  fish 
are  spotless.  All  the  fins, are  broad,  muscular,  and  ex« 
tremdy  powerful;  and  it  is  fixun  tlie  number  of  their  bony 
rays  that  the  specific  characters  which  distinguish  this 
species  from  the  common  trout  (Salmo/ario)  are  the  mokt 
easily  and  accurately  evolved. 


THE  TAILOR  AND  THE  MIDDIES. 
Some  people  imagine  that  their  sons,  if  unfit  for  other 
professions,  will  do  well  enough  for  the  sea.  As  a  warning 
to  them  not  to  assign  such  a  reason  befbre  the  young  gen- 
tlemen In  the  cockpit,  we  shall  quote  the  following  anec. 
dote  i^^  This  reminds  me  of  a  tailor  at  HaHfax,  who,  on 
being  sadly  pn>voksd  by  some  of  the  scampish  band  amongst 
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THt?  SCHOOLMASTER, 


TM,  for  n6t  payiDg  his  abominably  lon^  bfllt,  6aid,  in  a  rage, 
in  iht  eMtpie  before  us  aU,  Chat,  after  liaTinf  tried  hii  son 
in  half  a  dozen  professions,  without  any  ehanee  of  success^ 
he  tras  norrr  resolved,  as  a  last  retonree,  to  ittake  a  mid- 
lAiipRian  of  him  I  This  Sarcasm  was  uttered  during  the 
short  peace  of  Amiens,  when  we  first  tisited  Halifax ;  a  pe. 
riod  when  themlds  had  so  little  real  business  to  attend  to, 
that  they  seized  eageriy  upon  any  opening  for  a  joke.  As 
soott^  therefore,  as  the  tailor  had  quitted  the  ship,  it  was 
l^solved  to  punish  him  for  his  uncourteoos  speech.  It  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  his  tormentors,  that  this  tuI. 
gar  fraction  of  his  species  prided  himself,  in  a  most  especial 
degree,  on  the  di^ty  of  a  rery  encrrmoos  tall  or  queu^ 
which  reached  half  way  down  his  back ;  and  it  was  resolv- 
ed,  in  secret  council,  that  this  appendage  should  forthwith 
be  docked*  Nothing,  I  must  iiirly  own,  could  be  more 
treacherous  than  the  means  derised  to  lower  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  poor  tailor.  He  was  formally  invited  to  din- 
ner with  us ;  and,  being  well  plied  with  gtog,  mixed  accor- 
ding to  the  formidable  rule  for  making  it^hat  is  called  a 
Northwester,  which  prescribes  that  one  half  of  each  glass 
shall  consist  of  ram,  and  the  other  half  of  rum  and  water, 
our  poor  guest  was  soon  brought  under  the  table.  Being 
then  quite  incapable  of  moving,  he  was  lifted  in  noisy  tri- 
umph out  of  the  berth,  and  placed  in  the  tiihr,  across  the 
bends  of  the  small  bower  cable,  where,  after  many  a  grunt 
and  groan  at  the  rugged  nature  of  his  couch,  he  at  length 
ell  asleep.  His  beautiful  tail,  the  pride  of  his  life !  was 
presently  glued,  by  means  of  a  lump  of  pitch,  to  the  strands 
of  the  cable ;  and  such  was  the  tenacity  of  the  substance, 
that  in  the  morning,  when,  on  the  daylight  gun  being  fired 
immediately  over  his  head,  poor  snip  awoke,  he  could  no 
more  detach  himself  from  the  spot  on  which  he  lay  than 
Lemuel  Gulliver  in  like  circumstances.  His  noddle  was 
still  BO  confused,  that  he  knew  not  where  he  lay,  nor  what 
held  him  down.  After  tugging  at  his  hair  for  a  minute 
or  two,  he  roared  out  lustily  for  help.  One  of  the  mids, 
seized  with  the  brilliant  idea  of  making  the  tailor  the  fl. 
nisher  of  his  own  fate,  hurried  to  his  assistance,  and,  hand- 
ing him  a  knife^  roared  out,  «  by  all  means  to  make  haste, 
as  the  devil  had  got  hold  of  him  by  the  tail  I**  The  poor 
tradesman,  terrified  out  of  his  wits,  and  in  great  horror  at 
his  mysterious  situation,  instantly  did  as  he  was  desired, 
and  cut  away  lustily,  little  dreaming  that  his  own  rash 
hand  was  shearing  the  highest  and  most  cherished  ho- 
iiours  of  his  house  t  On  turning  round,  he  beheld  with  dig. 
may  the  ravished  locks  which,  foi*  half  a  century  and  more, 
had  been  the  joint  delight  of  himself  and  his  tender  part- 
ner  Rebecca.  As  the  thought  of  returning  tail-less  to  his 
home  crossed  his  half-bewildered  brain,  he  exclaimed.  In 
an  agony  of  spirit,  to  his  malicious  tormentors,  «  Oh, 
t.ord !  oh  Lord  !  I  am  a  lost  man  to  my  Becky  !**  The 
revenge  of  the  malicious  middies  was  now  complete ;  and 
this  expression  of  being  a  "  lost  man  to  one's  Becky^  be- 
came a  by-word  in  the  ship  for  many  years  afterwards,  to 
denote  the  predicament  of  any  one  who  got  into  a  scrape, 
and  came  out  of  it  with  loss. — HaWs  Fragments, 


THE  YELLOW  DOMINO. 


Ik  the  latter  part  of  th«  nigtt  of  Louis  XV.  of  FraBce  the 
maoqaewide  was  «a  entartaiBaMBt  high  in  estimatioii,  and  was 
often  gfren  at  sn  hmnense  cost  on  ooart  days  and  such  occasions 
of  rejoicing.  As  persons  of  all  ranks  might  gain  admission  to 
thete  spectacles,  provided  they  could  aflbrd  the  porchase  of  the 
ticket,  very  strange  rencontres  frequently  took  place  at  them, 
and  exhibitions  almost  as  curious  in  the  way  of  disguise  or  as- 
sumption of  character.  But  perhaps  the  most  whimsical  among^ 
the  genuine  surprises  recorded  at  any  of  these  spectacles,  was 
that  which  occurred  in  Paris  the  15th  of  October,  on  the  day 
Mrhcn  the  Dauphin  (son  of  Louis  XV.)  attained  the  agaof 
•nc-and-twrenty. 

At  this  &te,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  glitlaring  character— 
ionuoh  so,  that  .the  datails  of  it  an  fivtn  at  great  lei«th  by 


the  historifoi  df  the  day— tbo  itrattga  dettcaoodr  of  m  mm  m 
a  yellow  domino,  early  in  the  evening,  exdted  attcntioQ.  lift 
mask,  who  showed  nothing  remarkable  as  to  iS^ure^ — tliSa^ 
aU  rather,  and  of  robust  proportion^  seemed  to  be  giittfd  miik 
an  appetite^  not  merely  past  homaa  coaoeption»  bat  pssaiiy  tbi 
fimcies  even  of  romaaoa. 

The  drsfon  of  ddy  ^wie  ebufcbei  ais^ 

(He  uMid  to  cMMOto  a  8aMay,> 
Whole  oshgregatfeos  SPttV  to  hlriit 

B«ta4Miorfl 


he  wa«  a  nibler — a  mere  fool — to  this  stranger  of  the  ydkm 
domino.  He  passed  from  chamber  to  chamber — finom  taUe  ta 
table  of  refreahoients— 4>ot  tasting  bat  devouring  <kvastati^ 
all  before  him.  At  one  board,  he  despatched  a  fowJ^  t«»-<hUi 
of  a  bam,  and  half  a  4mm  bottles  of  cbamp^g)a«;  tba  wf 
next  ni6mant  he  was  foond  seated  in  aandisr  apasteMit*  in- 
forming tiio  smae  lest,  with  «  stomash  better  lha»  ai  isiL 
This  strange  con-se  went  on  ualdk  the  tumpaiij,  wba  aft  ial 
had  been  amused  by  it,  becattie'abmMd  aai  tumJlauM. 

<*  Is  it  the  same  mask— or  ar^  there  several  dr^sned  iffi»?* 
demanded  an  officer  of  the  guard%  as  ffie  yelldw  AostiM^  fMi 
from  a  seat  opposite  to  him  and  quitted  the  apartment. 

« I  have  seen  but  one^aad,  by  Heaven !  he  is  here  again," 
exclaimed  the  party  to  whom  the  query  is  addrened. 

The  yellow  dMUBO  spoke  not  a  wnsdy  bat  psooaadcd  atraigbt 
to  the  vacant  seat  which  ha  had  joat  left,  and  a||UB  oonaMHad 
^ping,  as  thotigh  he  had  fiufed  for  tbahslf  if  a  cMi^aiiiik 

At  length  the  confosion  which  this  piutjeftdiag  CRflttd, 
became  universal ;  and  the  cause  readied  ihit  ears  of  die  Ikn- 
phin. 

*'  He  is  a  very  fiend,  your  Higfaneas  !**  etickimed  an  ell 
noblfsnna  "  saving  your  Highneas'a  pteaenoa  or  wants  hot  a 
tail  to  be  sop* 

«  Say  rather heshoaldbaafonishadpatti  byhiaaypuiiitiat" 
replied  the  Prince,  laughing*  **  Bat  tbete  anst  ba  aoisa  >g- 
gling ;  he  spills  all  his  wine,  and  bite  the  piotirioila  ufedbr 
his  robe.*' 

Even  while  they  were  speaking,  the  yellow  donuno  entared 

the  room  in  which  they  trere  talking,  and,  as  usual,  proceeded 

to  the  table  of  refreshments.  _        ... 

^<  See  here,  my  Lord,**  cried  one—''  I  haf  e  seen  him  do  this* 

twice!** 

<*  I  thrice  !'*—*•  I  five  times  !*•— "and  I  fifteen  !** 

This  was  too  much.      The  master  of  the  oareaaoaies  was 

questioned.    He  knew  nothing— and  the  yeDow  doanna  waa  in- 

terrapted  as  he  was  carrying  a  bumper  of  daret  to  faia  lipa. 

*<  The  Prinoe*s  desire  b  that  Monsieur  who  wears  the  2 
domino  shouki  uunask.'*    Theatraag 

<*  The  command  with  which  hia  Highness  1 
ii  perfectly  absolute.** 

Against  that  which  is  abaohite  there  it  no  oontendhig.  The 
yellow  man  threir  off  his  mask  and  domino ;  and  proved  to  tie  a 
private  trooper  of  the  Irish  dragoons  I 

"  And  in  the  name  of  gluttony,  my  good  friend,  (not  io  aak 
how  you  gained  admissbn,)  how  have  yoa  Qontrited^**  said  th* 
Prmce,  *<  to  sup  to-night  so  many  tiroes  ?  * 

<«  Sire.  I  was  beginning  but  to  sup,  with  revarence  be  it  sai^ 
when  your  Royal  message  interrupted  me.** 

<*  Beginning  !*'  exclaimed  the  Danphi%  inamanmen^  ^'Iben 
frimtiaiti  have  heard  and  aeen?— Where  arathebenda  of 
oxen  that  have  disappeared,  aad  the  bampan  of  bwinndyf  I 
hisist  upon  knowbg  how  this  is  !'* 

*«It  is,  Sire,**  returned  the  soldier,  may  H  please  yotr  Grnm^ 
that  the  troop  to  whk^  I  belong  is  todaf  nn  guard.  We  havn 
purchased  one  ticket  among  us,  and  provided  diis  yeOow  d^ 
mino,  which  fits  us  all'.  By  which  means  the  wbde  gf  ibs 
fit>nt  rank,  being  myself  the  last  man,  baVe  SQMed,  if  the  tnA 
must  be  told,  atdiscretbn !  and  the  leader  of  tAe  a^bM  emk, 
saving  your  highaeaa*a  comaandsy  is  noiK^iraitinK  onfiidn  fin 
door  U  take  his  turn.**      digitized  by  VjC     '  • 
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jTAPOIINGS  AND  TRAPPINGS  OF  A  MODERN 
SUCCESSOR  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

.  Oar  rMMJrtwtU,  w«  dotibl  not,  be  »»  much  edlAtd  as  we 
liare  IteBm,  with  the  Hems  of  tbe  isTentorj  of  gooda  ItUely 
Hiteb  in  by  tiie  Arcb1>iafaop  of  Paris,  in  bis  dainu  of  <lam. 
mge  sulfcred  daring  tbo  TmXE  sats.  It  is  bmt  a  sekctkm 
"•ra  gite  froaa.  &  yrslty  bMifr  liit> 

MoBaeigBaur,  tban,  claims,  in  theibrst  place,  8,000 
ftraaob  For  wbat  ? — Guess.  For  ralnable  manuscript 
-works  of  the  derentb  eamury  ?— >No,  indeed.  For  a  copy, 
isa  Ttf  uBi,  of  tbe  Dasiaerof  tbe  CouiigU  of  Trent  ?^No>  not 
for  tbat  For  a  copy  of  tbe  Holy  League,  signed  by  the 
hamd  of  Cavdinal  Lorraine  hiaBoelf  ? — No.  For  tbe  rosary 
of  St  Dominque,  or  a  bneviary  of  Father  Letellier  ? — Na 
For  origfartil  ktten  of  the  wiae  and  estaeUent  FenelonF — 
Ab  1  that  must  be  it.  No;  it  is  aot  that  either.  Oaeasagain; 
guaaaa  hundred -tliMB ;  a  thovsaad  times,  fltsaaeigaenr 
aliiiMi  liotigaaiiitialaM  liiiathonsaadfiranes  fitrsweeU 
9\     ¥niatl  two  thousand?     Whv  he 


wamm  have  aopplied  the  whole  chnroh  with  svreetmsats. 
How  die  pasts|iuaiB  and  piesOTTeit  must  bftre  worked  to 
«nabls  the  suffning  Churdi  to  claim  snob  damages  for  the 
Mhsbiaf  dane  to  its  dataitiee  f  It  is  true  this  indndea  sugar 
and  coffee ;  but  wlien  we  look  further  into  the  inventory 
«ae  ftnd  that  every  &ing  has  its  turn.  Sometimes  one 
would  think  it  was  an  account  of  the  posthumous  effects  of 
thecelebrated  Brillat-Sayarin;  for,  incoming  to  tbe  contents 
of  tbe  cellar,  we  ase  dvee  hundred  bottles  of  Cyprus  wine  of 
•he  iasst  quAlity,  1,000  francs.  At  other  times  we  might 
Iteay  oasssiauB  la  the  rtobsai  magaaines  <ri  the  most  ap- 
■  or  linen-draper,  wlien  we  obserre  the  pro- 


lof  the  ribands  and  blonds  which  ornamented  tbe 
Testments  of  this  minister  of  tbe  Church.  We  hare  three 
^mobes  (a  priest^  garment)  made  of  lawn  down  to  the  thighs, 
suid  the  reat  of  the  finest  Engliah  lace,  (dtntelie  ePAf^- 
terreyj  valued  at  4,600  francs ;  and  again,  three  rochets, 
amamentad  in  thesBaae  asanner,  3,000  francs ;  and  another 
wMi  ribaads,  8,000  firanos.  We  will  say  nothing  moK  of 
<iw  leaaan  and  aprieot  preaerres— but  the  tuUe,  the  lawn, 
tha  laaal  We  slap  short  for  ibar  of  committing  an  iadis- 
<avBlion ;  we  fear  to  embroil  Monseigneur  with  the  foir  sex, 
if  we  show  what  a  OMmopoliat  of  lace,  &c^  he  has  been. 
What  acarfs,  what  veils,  what  volaas,  what  trimmings, 
what  headdresses  might  have  been  made  oirt  of  three 
aubes  and  five  rochets !  We  seleeta  fow  more  itema  out  of 
a  tbonsand  of  like  charaetar  u^ 

^  A  cop  and  a  vessel  fbr  holy  water,  in  sUver  gQt,  600 


*'  A  very  line  and  large  mahogany  billiard-table,  and  ap- 
ymteaaaess,  the  doth  quite  new,  1,300  franca. 

^  A  (puntity  of  fine  old  Bordeaux  wine,  which  orginally 
coal  1,900  firaacs,  without  hiclnding  the  carriage  to  Paris, 
ar  the  bonliag,  1,900  francs. 

«( Adiaaiond  atar,  as  large  as  tbe  palm  of  the  hand,  7)200 


**  A  drsss  of  figured  violet  silk,  80  fhmcs. 
^    <<  A  black  casimir  pair  of  pantaloons,  40  fVanes. 
f    "  A  flannel  nightgown,  30  franco 
^   ^  Six  pair  of  naw  shoei,  48  fhmca. 

«  Portrait  of  my  lather,  dressed  as  a  Chief  of  Division, 
siae  of  lifo,  the  frame  handsomely  carved  and  gilt,  SOOfrancs. 

^^  A  very  rich  cope  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidovd  in  gold, 
and  a  raised  pattern,  with  stole,  manipole,  tassels,  &c,  in 
good  condition,  only  used  during  high  mas%  4,500  francs. 

**  A  bonbooniere  of  large  size,  made  of  coral,  worked  in 
the  Chinese  style^  representing  birds,  and  bound  with  gold. 
A  preaent  from  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  to  M.  the  Due  de 
V  Tbe  Duchess  gave  it  to  me  after  the  death  of  her 

husband.    (Not  valued.)** 

Well,  Gentlemen,  have  we  not  quoted  enougfi  ?  If  not, 
to  aatiaQr  yon,  we  will  take  two  more  specimens : — 

«<FuU-length  portraits  of  Louis  XYIIL  and  Charles  X., 
4^000. 

^<  A  portrait  of  the  preaent  Archbishop,  4,000  fhmea.** 

Monseigneur  thus  rates  Mmaslf  at  a  h^ber  priae  than  two 
Kingapaf  tagiHier,  and  yet  Htmm  two  Kings  cost  France 
•altniUytar. 


ON  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

The  dasbra  of  bafptness  in  geaund  la  so  natural  to  us^ 
that  all  the  world  are  in  ptirsuit  of  it ;  all  have  this  ona 
end  in  view,  thou^  they  take  such  diftrent  methods  to  at* 
tain  it,  and  are  so  mach  divided  in  their  notions  of  it. 

Evil,  as  evil,  can  never  be  chosen ;  and  though  evil  ia 
often  the  eflfect  of  our  own  eboloe,  yet  we  never  dssira  11^ 
but  under  tbe  appearance  of  an  imafj^nary  good. 

~  Many  ^ings  we  indulge  ourselves  in  may  be  considered 
by  us  as  evils,  and  yet  be  desirable ;  but  then  they  are  only 
considered  as  evils  in  their  effects  and  consequences,  not  ak 
evils  at  present,  and  attended  with  immediate  misery. 

Reason  represents  things  to  us,  not  only  as  they  are  at 
present,  but  as  they  are  in  their  whole  nature  and  tendency ; 
passion  only  regards  them  in  their  former  light ;  when  this 
ffovems  us,  we  are  regardless  of  the  future,  and  are  only 
afifocted  with  the  present. 

It  is  impossible  ever  to  enjoy  ourselves  rightly^  if  our 
conduct  be  not  such  as  to  preserve  the  harau>ny  and  order 
of  our  foculties,  and  the  original  frame  and  constitution  of 
our  nunds  ;  all  true  happiness,  as  all  that  is  truly  beauti- 
ful can  only  result  fh>m  order.    ' 

While  there  is  a  conflict  betwixt  the  two  prioaiplas  oi 
passion  and  reaaon,  wo  must  be  miseimUe  in  proportitn  to 
tbe  struggle ;  and  when  the  victory  is  gained,  and  reaaon  m 
fbr  subdued  assaldoas  to  trouble  ua  with  ita  reaM>aatraoiM, 
tbe  happiness  we  have  then  is  not  tbe  happiness  of  oigr  n^ 
tional  nature,  but  tbe  happiness  only  of  the  inferior  an4 
sensual  part  of  ua,  and  consequently  a  very  low  and  imparfeot 
bappineas,  to  what  the  other  would  have  aAradad  us. 

If  we  reflect  upon  any  one  passion  and  dlsposktoa  9£ 
mind,  abstract  fWmi  rirtue,  we  shall  soon  aee  the  dteoi^ 
nexion  between  that  and  true  solid  happiness.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence,  fbr  instance,  of  envy  to  be  uneaay  and  dia. 
quieted.  Pride  meets  with  proirocations  and  dislurbancA 
upon  almost  every  occasion.  Covetonsnesa  laeverattenA. 
ed  with  solicitude  and  affixiety.  Ambition  hna  its  disap- 
pointments to  sour  us,  but  never  tbe  good  fbrtona  to  satialy 
us ;  its  appetite  grows  the  keener  by  iadulgenoa,  and  aliwn 
can  gratify  It  with  at  present  sarvas  but  the  more  to  inflaatt 
its  insatiable  desires. 

The  passions,  by  being  too  much  conversant  with  earthly 
objects,  can  never  fix  in  us  a  proper  composure  and  acqut-  , 
escence  of  mind.  Nothing  but  an  indifference  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence here,  and  a  well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness 
hereafter,  can  give  us  a  true  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  our- 
selves. Virtue  is  the  best  guard  against  the  many  un- 
avoidable  evils  Incident  to  us;  nothing  better  aHeriates  the 
weight  of  the  afflictions,  or  gives  a  truer  relish  of  the  bless- 
ings of  human  Uf^ 

What  is  without  us  haa  not  the  least  connexion  with  hi^. 
piness,  only  so  for  as  the  preservation  of  our  lives  and 
health  depends  upon  it.  Health  of  body,  though  so  for 
necessary  that  we  cannot  be  perfectly  happy  without  it,  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  us  happy  of  itself.  Happiness  springs 
immediately  from  the  mind ;  health  is  but  to  be  considered 
as  a  candidate  or  circumstance,  without  which  this  happi- 
ness cannot  be  tasted  pure  and  unabated. 

Virtue  is  the  best  preservative  of  health,  as  it  prescribes 
temperance,  and  sueb  a  regulation  of  our  passions  aa  is 
most  conducive  to  the  well-b^ng  of  theanlmal  economy,  ao 
that  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  true  happiness  of  the 
mindy  said  the  bast  means  of  preaerring  the  health,  of  the 
body. 

If  our  desires  are  to  the  things  of  this  world,  they  are 
never  to  be  satisfied;  if  our  great  view  is  upon  the  next, 
the  expectotion  of  them  is  an  infinitely  higher  satiafactian 
than  the  ei^yment  of  thoae  of  the  present. 

There  is  no  happiness,  then,  but  in  a  vfartuous  and  self. 
approving  conduct ;  unless  our  actions  wQl  bear  the  test  of 
our  sober  judgments,  and  reflections  upon  them,  they  are 
not  the  actions,  and  consequently  not  the  bappfaMSS,  •f  •    , 
iitional  being.— TA^  Beauties  of  Fi-ankHft, 


lao 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


PROGRESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  INDIA, 

No.  fi.  of  «<  Periodical  Aceovnta  of  the  Seraoipore  Mis- 
sioa,"  rjpplies  some  interesting  intelligence  reipecting  tlie 
prog^ress  of  knowledge  in  India.     It  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  Serampore  is  a  missionary  station,  abont  15  miles 
North  of  Calcutta,  •  originally  established  by  the  Danes, 
about  I8OO1    The  first  newspaper  in  the  yemacular  Inn- 
gua^e  of  Bengal,  the  Durputh  was  commenced  here  in  1818, 
and  was  patronized  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Go- 
vernor-GeneraL     It  is  a  weekly  paper,  originally  in  four, 
but  now  in  eight  pages  ;  and  recently,  the  editor  has  begun 
to  print  it  in  parallel  columns  of  Bengalee  and  English,  so 
that  it  serves  as  teacher  to  the  natives  who  wish  to  learn 
the  latter  language.    It  travels  as  far  as  Delhi,  980  miles 
west^vard,  passing  everywhere  under  a  small  charge  for 
postage,  which  in  general  is  about  three  halfpence,  and  for 
the  greatest  distance,  only  three-pence.    The  example  set 
at  Serampore  was  soon  followed  at  Calcutta,  where  there 
are  now  eight  newspapers  in  the  eastern  languages,  name- 
ly  six  in  Bengalee^  and  two  in  Persian.    One  of  these  papers 
is  published  twice  a-week ;  the  other  seven,  weekly ;  and 
the  price  of  the  latter  is  one  rupee  per  month,  or  two  shil- 
lings.   They  contain  intelligence  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Governor-General,  the  Supreme  Courts,  the  Police, 
the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  and  news  from  Britain, 
France,  and  other  distant  countries,  as  well  as  India.     In 
1885,  the  subsoribers  to  the  six  papers  were  calculated  at 
from  800  to  1000,  (Query— to  aU  the  papers,  or  to  each  $) 
and  five  readers  to  each  paper.     Since  then  they  have  great- 
ly  increased ;  and  from  the  best  information,  says  the  Dur- 
pun,  in  Jan.  1890,  <<  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  number 
of  snbscribers  to  native  newspapers  has  been  doubled  with- 
in  the  last  twelve  months."    These  papers  contain  intelli- 
gence from  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  which 
a  few  yean  ago,  the  Hindoos  did  not  e?en  know  the  name. 
The  first  work  printed  in  Bengalee  for  the  natives,  appear- 
ed only  sixteen  years  ago.    Since  that  time,  thirty-six  other 
works,  great  and  small,  have  been  published,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, upon  the  Hindoo  religion ;  bat  as  knowledge  spreads, 
the  demand  for  science  and  literature  will  arise.    Among 
fourteen  publications  in  English,  printed  by  natives,  in 
English,  in  1829,  it  is  curious  to  find,  ^  Remarks  on  the 
Influx  of  Irish  Poor,  during  the  season  of  Harvest  ;**  ^  the 
Early  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool;*'  «  A  Self-Guideto.the  Eng- 
*  lish  Language,  in  Bengalee  and  English,**  &c     But  native 
efforts  now  begin  to  take  a  higher  range.    The  Diirpun 
states,  that  an  edition  of  the  Shah  Namah^  or  great  Histo- 
rical Poem  of  the  Persians,  in  the  original  language,  wns 
completed  by  Captain  Mahon,  in  1829 ;  and  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  King  of  Oude.    This  poem  consists  of  1 10,408 
.lines,  and  is  therefore  about  seven  times  as  long  as  the 
Iliad.     It  contains  all  that  remains  in  the  East  of  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Persia,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  Mahometan  conquest;   and  served  almost  solely,  we 
believe,  as  the  basis  of  Sir  John  Ma1co1m*s  History  of  Per- 
sia.    Mill*s  History  of  India,  we  observe,  is  printing  at 
Serampore,  in  the  Bengalee  language.     The  study  of  Eng- 
lish by  the  natives  has  made  prodigious  progress  within 
these  ten  years.     "  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  between 
one  and  two  hundred  native  young  gentlemen  in  Calcutta, 
to  whom  English  is  quite  as  fomiliar  as  their  own  tongue.** 


RULES  FOR  SERVANTS. 


yourself,  and,  wkat  ||  stl)!  wo«b^  4MClfet  0Mav  1 
serve. 

IV.  Preserve  your  fld^ty;  tat  a  fitlthfal  aerrmt  is  a 
jewel,  for  whom  no  enttmrageroent  can  be  tea  ^reat. 

V.  Adhere  to  truth  ;  for  falsehood  is  4etestablc^  and  he 
that  tells  one  lie,  must  tell  twenty  more  to  eonce*!  it. 

VI.  Be  stricUy  honest;  for  U  is  shaoufel  t 
unworthy  of  trust. 

VII.  Be  modest  in  your  behaviour;  it becoaaea  yonir sta- 
tion, and  is  pleasing  to  your  superiors. 

VIII.  Avoid  pert  answers ;  fbr  dvil  langiuige  ia  dhcaf^ 
and  impertinence  provaking. 

IX.  Be  clean  in  your  busiDess ;  for  thoae  who  AreatosoM 
and  sluts,  are  disrespectful  servants. 

X.  Never  tell  the  affiiirs  of  the  family  yoa  belong  to; 
for  that  is  a  sort  of  treachery,  and  often  makes  mis- 
chief; but  keep  their  secrets,  and  have  oane  <if  ^roar 'Own. 

XI.  Live  friendly  with  your  fellow-aervaata  {  fiv  the 
contrary  destroys  the  peace  of  the  house. 

XII.  Above  all  things  avoid  dnikenness  ;  for  tbat  ia  aa 
inlet  to  vice,  the  ruin  of  your  character,  and  the  destmctioa 
of  your  constitution. 

XIII.  Prefiur  a  peaceful  life,  with  aaoderata  gains,  «e 
great  advantage  and  irregularity. 

XIV.  Save  your  money ;  for  that  will  be  a  fdcnd  ta 
you  in  old  age.  Be  not  expensive  in  dress,  nor  marry  t«a 
soon. 

XV.  Be  careful  of  .your  master'lB  property ;  fbr  wastcAil- 
ness  is  a  sin. 

XVI.  Never  swear;  for  that  is  a  crime  wiUiavt  masii, 
as  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it. 

XVI  I.  Be  always  ready  to  assist  a  fellow-^aenrant ;  fer 
good  nature  gains  the  love  of  every  one. 

XVI II.  Never  stay  when  sent  on  a  message ;  for  waitiag 
long  is  painful  to  your  master,  and  a  quick  return  shows 
diligence. 

XIX.  Rise  early ;  fbr  it  it  difficult  to  recover  loat  time 

XX.  The  servant  that  often  changes  his  places  wwks 
only  to  be  poor ;  for  ^  the  rolling..stone  gathera  no  moss.* 

XXI.  Be  not  fond  of  increasing  your  acquaintaaoes ; 
fbr  visiting  leads  you  out  of  your  business,  raba  yovr  ssas^ 
ter  of  your  time,  and  often  puts  you  to  an  cacpenae  yom  ca»- 
not  afford.  And  above  all  things,  take  care  with  whom 
you  aihe  acquainted ;  for  persons  are  generally  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  the  company  they  keep. 

XXII.  When  out  of  place,  be  careAil  where  yaa  lodge; 
for  living  in  a  disreputable  house,  puts  <you  apoii  a  fboi* 
ing  with  those  that  keep  it,  however  innocent  you  are  jour* 
self. 

XXIII.  Never  go  ont  an  your  own  business,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  family,  lest  in  your  absence  yon  should 
be  wanted ;  for  ^  Leave  is  light,**  and  returning  pmictuaUy 
at  the  tfme  you  promise^  showa  obediencey  and  is  a  proof  ef 
sobriety. 

XXIV.  If  you  are  dis^atisHed  with  your  place,  namttom 
your  objections  modestly  to  your  master  or  mistress,  and 
give  a  feir  warning ;  and  do  not  neglect  your  business  nor 
behave  ill,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  turn  yon  away  ;  for 
this  will  be  a  blemish  in  yonr  character,  which  yau  most 
always  have  from  the  last  place  you  served  in. 

*«*  All  who  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  above  preempt*,  wiU 
be  happy  in  themselves^  witt  never  ufant  friends,  and  wiU 
always  meet  with  the  assistance^  protection,  and  encou^ 
ragement  qfthe  wemithy,  the  worih^  and  the  wise. 


I.  A  good  character  is  valuable  to  every  one,  but  espe- 
cially to  servants;  for  it  is  their  bread,  and  without  it  they 
cannot  be  admitted  into  any  creditable  family ;  and  happy 
it  is  that  the  best  of  characters  is  in  every  one**  power  to 
deserve. 

II.  Engage  yourself  cautiously,  but  stay  long  in  your 
.  place,  for  long  service  shows  worth — as  quitting  a  good 

place  through  p&^sion,  is  a  folly  which  is  always  lamented 
of  too  late. 

III.  Never  undertake  any  place  \-ou  are  not  qualified 
for ;  for  pretending  to  what  you  do  not  understand,  exposes 


The  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Inst  census,  is  over  torsive  millions ;  and  the  increase  in 
1831,  including  the  negroes  and  the  emigrants,  exceeded 
500,000  souls ;  so  that  at  the  same  rate  the  country  might 
have,  in  twenty-five  years,  a  population  of  twenty-five 
millions.  The  emigration  this  year  to  the  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  haa  not  beea  so  great  as  the  last ;  but  thousands  of 
emigrants  have  spread  from  Canada  through  the  Stales  of 
New  York  and  Ohio>  and  particularly  thnMigh  thetenitory 
of  Michigan^  which  is  to  be  incorporated  a  9tatf  next .; 
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THB  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

BT  ALLAH  CUKlflHaHAH. 

Tai  gvMl  road  Amu  Bof  Umd*  in  former  timei^  ikirted 
the  Firth  of  Solwmy,  pmrtaed  ito  wild  and  extraordinary  way 
tluongh  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  dangeroua  morMwe  in 
8(»dand»and»enieiglnf  on  the  Caerlaverook  aido,  confer- 
red  on  the  Kirkgate  of  the  good  t««m  of  Dnmlrlee  therank 
and  opelence  of  a  chief  street.    Commanding  a  view  of  the 
winding  and  heantiful  river  Nith  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
gncn  stetely  hills  of  Tinwald  and  TorthorwoUl  on  the 
other,  with  their  nnmerone  Tillages  and  decaying  casUet, 
thia  street  hecaSM  the  residenoe  of  the  rich  and  the  for4e- 
scended — nnmbering  among  its  people  some  of  the  most 
andent  and  potent  names  of  Nithsdale.    The  honsss  had 
in  general  something  of  a  regal  look — pnwnting  a  cnrions 
miztnre  of  the  Saawn  and  Grcdan  srchiteetvre,  blending 
whimsically  togedier  in  one  place,  or  kept  separate  In  all 
dieir  natire  parity  in  another ;  while  others  ot  a  diflerent, 
hot  no  less  pictnresqne  character,  towered  np  in  peaked  ai^ 
ornamented  Norman  majesty,  with  their  nanow  turret 
stairs  and  projecting  casements.     Bat  I  mean  not  to  claim 
for  the  Kirkgate  the  express  name  of  a  regnlar  street 
Fruit  trees  frequently  throwing  their  branches,  loaded  with 
the  finest  fruit,  fcr  Into  the  way,  and  in  other  places  antique 
porchways,  shaded  deep  with  yew-tree,  took  away  the  re- 
proach of  <<  eternal  mortar  and  stone,**  and  gare  the  whole 
a  retired  and   a  sylran  look.     The  presence  of  an  old 
choTch,  with  its  thick.piled  grave-stones,  gave  a  gravity  of 
deportment  to  the  neighbourhood ;  the  awe  inspired  by  a 
rellgioas  place  was  visible  on  the  people.    There  was  a 
suhwantss  mingled  with  their  mirth ;  a  reverential  feel- 
faif  ponied  diroQgh  their  legends  and  their  ballads.    Their 
hnighter  was  not  so  loud,  nor  their  joy  so  stormy,  as  that 
of  men  in  less  hallowed  places.    The  maidens  danced  with 
someHdng  of  a  diastened  step,  and  sang  with  a  devotional 
grace.     The  strings  of  that  merry  instrument  which  be- 
witcbed  the  Aet  of  the  wisest  men,  when  placed  under  the 
left  ear  of  a  Kirkgate  musician,  emitted  sounds  so  perfectly 
in  unison  with  devotion,  that  a  gifted  eUer  of  the  kirk  was 
once  knoMm  to  sanction  and  honour  it,  by  measoring  a  step 
or  two  to  tim  joyons  tnne  of  «  An*  O  to  be  married  an* 
this  be  the  way.**    Orerthe  whole  street,  and  &r  into  the 
town,  WM  breathed  much  of  that  meek,  austere  compo- 
sure,  which  the  genius  of  ancient  sculptors  has  shed  on  their 
divine  performances. 

It  was  pleasant  to  behold  the  chief  street  of  this  ancient 
border  town  in  its  best  days — ^those  times  of  simplicity  and 
virta«,asoneofthe  town  bailies^  a  barber  by  trade,  re- 
mailLed,  when  every  woman  went  with  a  cushioned  brow 
and  curled  locks,  and  all  the  men  flourished  in  full  bottom. 
ed  wigs.  But  the  demon  who  presides  over  the  abasement 
of  streets  and  cities  entered  Into  the  empty  place  which  the 
brain  of  a  sheriff  ought  to  have  occupied,  and  the  road  was 
compelled  to  forsake  the  sideof  theSolwjiy— the  green  fields 
of  Caerlaverock,  and  the  ancient  Kirkgate,— and  approach 
DuBufries  throngh  Ave  miles  of  swamp,  and  along  a  dull 
and  muddy  way,  which  all  travellers  have  since  learned  to 
detest  under  the  name  of  the  Loohmaben^ate.  Prom  that 
hour,  the  glory  of  the  old  chief  street  diminished.  The 
giddy  and  the  gay  forsook  a  place  where  the  chariot  of  the 
ftiwager,  with  W»  accompaniment  of  running  lacquies  and 


aMontsd  groom%  was  no  longer  seen ;  and  the  ancient  in 
habitants  saw,  with  sorrow,  tlieir  numbers  gradually  lessen, 
and  their  fovonrite  street  hastening  to  decay.  A  new  and 
a  meaner  race  succeeded — the  mansions  of  the  Douglasses, 
the  Dalaells,  the  Maxwells,  the  Kirkpatricks,  and  the 
Ucnrifses^  became  the  homes  of  the  labouring  man,  and  the 
mechanic  Tapestried  halls,  and  lordly  roomi^  were  pro- 
fimed  by  vulgar  feet ;  and  for  the  sound  of  the  cithern  and 
the  rebeck,  the  dull  din  of  the  weaver*s  loom,  and  the  jarring 
clamour  of  the  smith*s  steel  hammer,  abounded. 

With  this  brief  and  imperfoct  notice  we  shall  bid  fare- 
well to  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  Kirkgate  ~it  is  with 
its  degenerate  days  that  our  story  has  intercourse ;  and  the 
persons  destined  to  move,  and  act,  and  suffer,  in  our  au- 
thentic drama,  are  among  the  humblest  of  its  Inhabitants. 
The  time,  too,  with  which  our  narrative  commences  and  ter- 
minates, is  a  season  somewhat  uncongenial  for  descriptive 
excursions.  A  ruinous  street  and  a  labouring  people,  on 
whom  the  last  night  of  December  is  descending  in  angry 
winds,  and  cold  sleets  and  snows,  present  few  attractions  to 
dealers  in  genteel  fictions ;  and  few  flowers,  either  natural 
or  figurative,  fbr  embellishing  a  tale.  With  all  these  draw- 
backs, we  have  one  advantage^  which  a  mind  deBghtimg  in 
nature  and  truth  wiU  not  willingly  forego ;  the  talc^  hum- 
ble  and  brief  as  it  is,  possesses  truth  beyond  all  power  of 
impeachment,  and  follows  conscientiously  the  traditional 
and  accredited  narrative,  without  staying  to  array  it  and 
adorn  it  in  those  vain  and  gaudy  essbeilishsnenita  with 
which  fiction  seeks  to  encumber  a  plain  aad  simple  story. 
The  night  which  brings  in  the  New  Year  to  the  good  peo- 
ide  of  Dumfries,  has  long  been  a  night  of  friendly  meetings^ 
and  social  gladness  and  carousaL  The  grave  and  the  ds* 
vout  lay  aside,  for  the  time,  the  otiHnary  vesture  of  sanctity 
and  religious  observance ;  the  sober  and  selMenying  revel 
among  the  good  things  of  this  life,  with  a  ftrvowr,  perhaps 
augmented  by  previous  penance ;  and  even  some  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  have  been  observed  to 
let  their  spltoidonr  subside  for  the  evening,  that,  like  the 
sun,  perhaps  they  might  come  forth  from  dailcness  with  an 
increase  of  glory.  The  matron  suspends  her  thrift,  and 
arrays  herself  in  her  marriage  mantle— the  maiden,  and 
the  bond-maiden,  flaunt  and  smile,  side  by  side,  in  ribbons 
and  8carft,'and  snooded  love-locks,  all  arranged  with  a  care- 
ML  and  a  cunning  hand,  to  assist  merry  blue  or  languishing 
black  eyes  in  making  mischief  among  the  hearts  of  men. 
Each  house  smells,  ftom  floor  to  roof,  with  the  good  things 
of  this  life — the  hare  caught  in  her  t^vilight  march  through 
the  cottager*s  kaleyard,  or  the  wild  duck  shot  by  moonlight, 
while  tasting  the  green  herbage  on  some  lonely  stream 
bank — send  up,  stewed  or  roasted,  a  savour  the  more  glad- 
some because  it  comes  seldom ;  while  the  flavour  of  smug-  4 
gled  gin  iind  brandy  is  not  the  less  acceptable,  because  the 
dangers  of  the  deep  sea,  and  the  terrors  on  shore  of  the 
armed  revenue  officers,  were  in  the  way  of  its  gracing  once 
a-year  the  humble  man*8  supper  board. 

Amid  the  sound  of  mirth  and  revelry,  and  shining  of  lamps 
and  candles  In  porch  and  window,  there  was  one  hous^  co- 
vered with  humble  thatch,  and  of  altogether  a  modest,  or  ra- 
ther mean  exterior,  which  seemed  not  to  sympathise  in  the 
joys  of  the  evening.  A  small  and  lonely  candle  twinkled 
in  a  small  and  solitary  window ;  and  no  sound  proceeded 
fh)m  its  door,  save  now  and  then  the  moving  of  the  slow 
and  aged  feet  of  the  mistress  of  this  rude  cottage.  As  the 
more  roring  and  regaiilless  youths  passed  the  window,  they 
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trere  obtenred  to  lew«r  fh€lt  ToiMi,  r«flritete  thMr  tt^i, 
Und  nnooth  down  their  deportment  to  sometklng  apf»TOfM)h- 
in;  to  detotioaaL  Wkbln  the  window  sat  one  who,  m- 
■  gracious  in  the  outward  man,  and  coarse  in  his  apparel, 
and  owner  o^ly  of  a  hed-stead  and  conch,  and  a  few  con- 
troYersial  hooks,  was  neterthetess  a  man  of  note  in  those 
days,  when  things  external  were  of  little  note  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  Indeed,  had  one  of  the  present 
feneration  glanced  his  eye  through  the  coarse  green  glass  of 
the  low-browed  window,  and  seen  an  old  man,  whose  silver 
hairs  were  half  concealed  by  a  night. cap,  not  oyer  pnre  ; 
whose  bent  shoulders  bore  a  plaid  of  homely  chequered 
gray»  fiwtened  on  the  bosom  with  a  wooden  skewer,  while 
over  his  knees  lay  a  large  old  Bible,  clasped  with  iron,  on 
.which  his  eyes  were  cast  with  a  searching  and  a  serious 
.glance ;  our  youth  of  Saxon  broad-cloth  and  French  ruf- 
Jkes  would  have  thought  of  something  much  more  humble 
ikam.  the  chiaf  elder  of  the  old  kirk  of  Dumfries.  It  was, 
indaed}  no  other  than  William  Warpentree,  one  of  the  bum- 
iof  and  shining  lights  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  when  serions 
•pnaywriy  and  soneUring  of  a  shrewd  and  proverbial  caat  of 
worUly  ooona^  were  not  the  less  esteemed  that  they  per- 
•lakied  to  a  hmmUe  weaver.  His  conaequencey  even  in  this 
Jowly  sitnation^  was  Mi  far  and  wide  ;  of  the  fair  wd» 
wUch  came  from  the  devout  maa*s  looms,  let  the  long 
Uoseykwoelsey  garments  of  the  matrons  of  DumMes,  even  at 
<hia  day,  hoar  wHaess  garments  which  surpass  silk  in 
^etnty,  while  many  a  blythione  bridal  and  sorrowful  bv- 
itd.  bore  token,  in  their  fine  linen  vestments,  of  the  skill  of 
•William's  right  hand.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  good- 
inan*8  own  practical  prov«rb%  <  that  there  was  more  vanity 
hi  tiie  bier  than  tiie  InridaL*  Thongh  sufficiently  conscious 
o<  those  gifts,  he  wished  thtm  te  be  lorg otten  in  the  sedate 
smd  austere  elder  of  the  kirk ;  and  long  before  the  time  of 
•nr  Mey  ha  had  becoine  distinguished  lor  the  severity  of  his 
4ls<ipliHe»  and  his  gilts  in  kirl^  contioveisy. 

Bnt  the  iniuenee  of  ancient  times  of  tetaawtion  and  joy, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  partaker  in  his  youth,  had  not 
^rtelty  ceased  ;  and  an  observer  of  human  nature  might  see, 
lint  amM  all  the  controversial  contemplations  in  which  he 
■Biieft  kivolTed,  the  jolly  old  domestic  god  of  Scottish  cheer 
jmd  modemte  hilarity  liad  not  yet  yielded  entire  place  to 
the  Crumb  of  Comfort,  the  Cup  of  Cold  Water  to  the 
Vaashed  Spirit,  The  Afflicted  Man*s  Best  Companion,  and 
Boston's  Fou^ld  State.  He  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  paga, 
and  said^  "  Marion,  even  before  I  proceed  to  matters  of 
^iritual  import,  let  me  know  what  thou  hast  prepared  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  bodies  of  those  whom  we  have  in- 
.Tited,  aocording  to  the  fashion  of  our  fhthers,  to  sit  out  the 
Old  Year  and  welcome  in  the  New.  Name  me  the  supper 
dishes^  I  pray  thee^  that  1  may  know  if  thou  hast  scorned  the 
Babylonian  observances  of  the  sister  Church  of  England  in 
the  matter  of  creature-comforts.  What  hast  thou  prepared 
for  supper,  I  pray  thee? — no  superstitious  meats  and 
dfteks^  Maiioo,  I  hope,  but  humble  and  holy,  and  hale- 
ioma  things  which  nourish  the  body  without  risk  to  the 
.  aanl  ?  I  dread,  by  thy  long  silence,  woman,  that  thou  hast 
been  seeking  to  pamper  the  Episcopalian  propensities  of  our 
i^petites  by  ceremonious  and  sinful  saint-day  dishes. 

"  Ah  I  William  Warpentree,"  said  his  dopce  spouse 
Marion,  covering  an  old  oaken  table  as  she  spoke,  with  a 
ftne.pattem*d  table  cloth,  wove  by  no  other  hand  than  that 
of  the  devout  owner  of  the  feast  himself ;  «  Ah  !"  said  she, 


«  what  woidB  hftYf  eMvpod  ftm  thy  Bya^-siqiersti^m 
meats  and  drinks,*'  said  ye  ?  <<  Na  !  na  I  I  cared  mail* 
for  the  welfore  o€  tha  ipivit»  and  the  hQ|M  to  sing  haUala- 
jahs  in  Abram's  bosom,  as  ye  say  in  prayer  yoursel' ;  Ah ! 
Willie,  they  say,  who  kenned  you  in  your  youth,  that  ye 
would  sooner  gang  to  SaMh^l.**  <<  Womaa,  upomiw/*  said 
the  donee  man,  "  what  say  ye  to  the  snpper  ?*  **  Fin*, 
then,**  qnoth  hie  speose,  forsahtng  vnvHUIngty  iMa  darfing 
road  of  doMestic  controversy  and  atfifo;  «« what  havn  ye  to 
say  against  a  dish  of  collops  seorad,  nicely  sianseied  own 
the  head  anumg  Spanish  onions  ?**  «  Spanish  < 
man,**  said  the  elder «  <"  I  Uke  not  the  sound.*? 
said  the  dame^  **  would  ya  lose  your  supper  fov  a  sonsd  f 
Had  they  grown  in  the  garctaB  o#  the  Gsand  Infiiisiiei^ 
and  been  sawn  by  some  pope  or  cavfinai,  then,  nmn,  ye 
might  have  had  your  scruples— but  they  grew  in  the  pa^ 
den  of  that  uptight  aaan,  David  Bogie ;  1*11  wnmat  jtHi 
call  the  scored  coUops  Episcopalian,  since  they  were  oal 
by  a  knife  of  Sheffidd  ateei.**  "  Pass  to  the  otter  Twnds 
and  vivers,  woman,*'  said  the  elder.  <"  Gladly  wiH  l,** 
said  his  obedient  partner  ;  ^  the  mair  gladly  becanae  ii's  a 
galUnt  Scottish  haggis  full^  and  fot,  and  fair.  Hearken  to 
the  ingrsdients,  Willie,  and  try  them  by  Che  scmpuloQS 
kirk  standard  of  forbidden  luxuries.  What  say  you  against 
the  crushed  heart  of  the  kindly  com— a  sinfsd  sheep*s  head 
— ^plotted,  par-boiled,  shorn  small,  with  slice  of  broiled 
liver  ground  to  powder,  and  a  down  of  onions  sliced  like 
wafers,  powdered  with  pepper,  and  showered  owre  with 
salt ;  the  whole  mingled  with  the  fai  of  the  ox,  ai^  stowed 
in  a  bag  as  pure  as  humbleached  linen,  and  secured  with  a 
peg  that  would  make  seven  spoolplns.  1*11  warmnt  it  will 
spout  to  the  rannel-tree  when  ye  stick  the  knlife  in  it.  My 
certie  will't" 

At  this  description  of  the  nattoaal  dish,  the  old  maa  di^ 
placed  the  book  from  his  knee,  placed  his  li4Bd  on  hig 
waistcoat,  where  time  and  daily  medimtion  had  made  sook 
spare  doth,  and  rising,  paced  from  side  to  side  of  hiahunbla 
abode,  with  a  look  of  subdued  and  decent  impatieoosb  **  X 
wonder ; — ^wonder  is  an  unwise  word,**  said  h%  checkii^ 
himself,  <<  for  nought  is  wonderftU,  save  the  ditine  prisbie% 
and  the  divine  works  ;  but  what,  in  the  nameof  waip  and 
waft — a  mechanical  eacclamatkm  of  surprise,  and  tbevsfooa 
not  sinAil— what  can  stay  Deacon  Treddle,  my  aU  dsnr 
door  neighhonr ;  and  what  cte  keep  Bailie  Bumewin  I  I 
hope  his  picnMce  boy  has  not  burnt  his  fovga  H^^  «i^ 
made  the  douce  man  swenr.**  ^Said  to  gnilfsnn, 
but  ye  leu  ilU*'  ^  But  we  have  allonr  times  of 
weakness — even  I  myself,**  he  muttered,  in  a  low  and  1ft- 
audible  ton^  "  have  matters  to  mourn  for  as  weU-aa  the 
wicked  ;  I  have  buttered  my  own  breakfost  with  the  bol- 
ter, which  honest  men's  irives  have  given  ase,  for  ^moaOimg 
their  webs.  I  have  worn,  but  that  was  in  my  youth,  tlss 
snawwhite  linen  purloiued  fix>m  mai^  customeis  in  t»^^iT^ 
and  cuts.  And  I  have  looked  with  an  unrighteooa  egra 
after  that  dark-eyed  and  straight-limbed  damsel,  Mary 
Macmillan ;  even  I,  who  rebuked  her  and  counselled  h«- 
before  the  session,  and  made  even  the  anointed  "q^^'ft^ 
envy  the  fluency  and  scriptural  force  of  my  admoniahaaeQiU 
But,  in  gude  time,  here  comes  auld  Bumewin,**  end  STtmd 
ing  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  it  was  grasped  by  a  hand  pn>- 
^*uded  from  a  broad  brown  mantle,  and  tinged  by  exposurs 
at  the  forge  into  the  hue  of  a  tinker*s  travelling  wallet. 
^  Whole  threads,  and  a  weel-gaun  loom  to  thee,  mj  douce 
auld  fore,**,  said  the  Bailie,  removi|ig  a  slouch^  hm  tifJm 
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bCFliMit  <»f  hiisiaHhyira  had  iaftottd  •  liiieirt  Unt  wmOd 
Are  laious  hantfur  10  VtlMa*f  Ibrrittnd  kmlmr  wait. 
^  Antdf  4  Mtsiiig  treldlitif  heat,  «iii  an  imViRit  Um4gmiy 
nd  ale  flxrinf  and  fbamiftg  fbrtfte^in  tHy  i^ooittoii,  my  oM 
omrstde,^  retarnetf  the  weaver,  in  ifhe  carrent  lAttgtiage  nf 
lis  fVi^d^s  trade.  «*  AYift  r  M«1on  laes,''  odd  the  blaek- 
miih,  ^^  1  have  noe  fbrgot  Hurt  we  were  once  yoankers 
iinning  among  the  mdonlighc  on  fhe  moat-hrae — ^here*s  a 
hawl — I  wish  it  silk  for  thy  sake— ye  maun  wear  it  Ibr 
ue  at  Paste  and  Tale,  and  the  seven  trades  dance,  and  other 
ialmen  times ;  and,  enveloping  the  not  nnwUling  shoulders 
)f  the  matron  in  his  present,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side 
9f  a  blazing  hearth  fire,  and  promising  sapper  board. 

It  was  now  eleven  o*cIock— the  reign  of  the  Old  Year  was 
within  an  hoar  of  its  close,  and  the  din  of  the  street  had 
snhaided,  partly  from  the  lateness  of  the  hoar,  and  the  fall 
of  a  shower  of  thin  and  powdery  snow  which  abated  a  lit- 
tle the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  load  scream,  and  the 
sound  of  something  falling,  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
little  narrow  close  or  street  which  descended  from  the  old 
kirkgate  to  the  residence  of  the  elder.  *<  There's  the 
sound  of  Deacon  Treddle's  voice,**  said  Marion,  "  if  ever 
t  heard  it,  in  my  life  ;  and  the  cry,  too,  of  sore  affliction.** 
Away  without  bonnet  or  mantle  ran  the  old  friends  of  the 
expected  deacon ;  they  found  him  lying  with  his  face  to 
the  pavement,  his  hands  clutched  like  one  in  agony,  while 
from  a  shattered  punchbowl  ran  the  rich  and  reeking  con- 
Cents.  <<  As  I  live  by  drink^  and  sometimes  bread,**  said 
the  Bailie^  ^  this  is  a  hapless  tamble  ;  I  feel  the  smell  of 
as  good  brandy  panch  at  ever  reeked  aneath  the  nose  of 
the  town  coyncil*.tbere  it  runs ;  water,  saith  the  word| 
cannot  be  gatkered  from  the  ground,  nor  brandy  punch  from 
the  street,  salth  Bailie  Bamewin.**  <<  Peace,  peaee,  I  pray 
tkee,**  said  the  elder ;  <'  speak,  Thomas  Treddlc^  ^eak  ; 
art  thoa  harmed  in  spirit,  or  hurt  in  body  ?**  «Tbe  spirit 
is  running  from  him,**  said  the  sob  of  the  fiMrge,  ia  the 
trae  spirit  ef  citiicuship  ;  «  dost  tbo*  aoi  Ibel  it»  ftag^ 
ranee  ?**  <<  Peace,  again  1  say^**  eig«lae4  the  elder  9  «  I 
gay  unto  yim,  MmeChbif  fcarful  hath  happeaed  aitto  him  $ 
he  has  Mi  in  evil  toneh,  or  lit  has  ieak  tome  unholy  sight : 
tuch  things  have  been  rile  ere  now  in  the  land  ;**  and  he 
endeavoured  to  raitt  hit  pi9ttrate  friend  from  the  pavt- 
III  en  t* 

«<  I  renonaee  the  tlnftilBett  a€  long  thramt  aad  short  ell- 
wands,  now  and  ibr  ever  mi^e^'Amenr  muttered  the 
dverthrown  head  of  the  venerable  calMng  of  thi  weavers. 
<<  Long  thmrns  and  short  eUwandt,**  tald  he  of  the  trnhhy 
to  him  tf  the  Idom ;  ^  I*H  remember  his  cimkmAim^  how- 
«ff«r— there^  knavtry  in  all  crafts,  save  mine.**  <<  Avaunt 
avaunt,  whither  wilt  thou  carry  me  !**  exclaimed  the  dea» 
«tn ;  "  That  man  hath  perfect  blessedness,  who  waDteth  not 
astray  in  counsel  of  ungodly  men.  Oh  !  that  I  could 
mind  a  prayer  ndw,  when  a  prayer  might  be  of  service, 
and  no  be  borne  away  owre  the  flend*s  left  shoulder,  like 
holy  Willie  gaun  hame  with  a  customer's  web.**  ^<  The 
man*s  demented,**  muttered  the  elder  ;  ^  possessed  by  a  de- 
mon—.ftdrly  possess'd — ^here,  Bailie,  bear  thou  his  heels, 
1*11  bear  up  his  head,  and  let  us  carry  him  home,  and  de- 
lirer  him  up  to  the  admonition  of  dame  Marion.**  And 
lilting  aloft  the  weaver  as  they  spoke,  away  they  marched 
^but  not  without  speech  or  retisUnce.  ^  A  fiend  at  my 
hiad,  and  a  fiend  at  my  ftet !     Lost  beyond  redemption  ! 


1  (Hk  I  if  I  maw  be  donned,  let 
me  lit  in  my  frave  like  other  sinners,  and  ao  bt  befnt 
away  to  be  pitked  by  the-  fiend  behind  the  stake  and 
ryte  dyke  that  divides  the  find;  place  from  purgatory,  like 
a  gled  picking  a  oock-blrd.**  Their  entrance  into  the  cham- 
ber betide  dame  Marion,  teemed  at  first  to  au^^ent  hit 
terror  s-p-dit  abut  hit  eyet,and  clenched  hie  hands  in  the- re- 
solute agony  of  de^aur.  .  <<  Ah  !  the  black  pit,  and  the 
burning  fire,  wi^  fiends  to  tonntnt  me  ia  the*  shape  of  holy 
Willie  Warpeatree  and  that  wicked  body  Bailie  Bnmewin 
A  she^iend,  too  1  Na,  then  there*s  nae  redemption  for  mt 
^I*m  in  the  hellowest  hcH,  I*U  wannnt  me  1**  and  half 
unvoting  his  eyes|,  they  wandered  with  something  of  a  htif 
insane  and  half  sa^idout  tcratiny  atoond  the  eldtr't 
apartment 

At  this  irreverent  allaaion  to  hersdf  aad  her  te^  the 
yokefellow  of  the  elder  exclaimed  ^-*<<  Ungradout  and 
graceless  body,  1*11  thisfiend  thee  !**  and  lilting  up  a  spoon- 
All  of  the  fat  liquid  ia  which  the  haggis  had  been  immeraed, 
she  threw  it  fairly  in  hit  ffite.  Thit  application  wat  much 
more  effectoal  than  the  girave  imioiritt  of  her  hnsbaad  $ 
the  liquid,  too  cool  to  scald,  and  yet  hot  enough  to  make 
flesh  feel,  caused  him  to  utter  a  tcream.  <<  Well  done^  she- 
fiend  I**  said  the  blacksmith,  <<  if  a  womant  wit  brings 
nae  a  man  to  hit  senses,  I  wot  nae  what  will.**  The  af- 
fliGted(weaver  openedhit  eyet,  exdaimed,  «  Fraitt  be  blett  !** 
leaped  to  his  feet,  shouted,  <<  redeemed  !  redeemed  ! — won 
from  the  dutches  of  the  auld  enemy,  and  set  on  my  ftet  at 
the  fire-tide  of  my  twom  friend,  William  Warpentree.  Butj^ 
Oh  I  man,  I  have  got  such  a  fright  thit  blessed  evening  at 
will  gang  wi*  me  to  my  grave.*' 

<<  Fright  1**  said  Marion,  <<  whsd  amid  have  frightened 
ye  in  the  douce  Kirkgate  of  Dumfries  ;  the  kirk  at  your 
lug,  the  kirkyard  at  your  elbow,  and  the  frar  o*  God  afbrt 
ye,  and  a  gallant  bowl  of  brandy  punch  in  your  hand.  I 
feel  the  smell  of  the  spilt  mercies  yet,  ye  donnered  bodie  ; 
what  fiend  made  ye  coup  the  creels,  and  scream  yon  way  ?** 
<<  Woman,  woman,**  said  the  elder  to  his  spouse,-!*'  bridio 
thy  unruly  tongue,  and  curb  thy  irreverent  speech — ^thii 
man  hath,  peradventure,  seen  something;  whitfh  he  wilt  do 
well  to  disburthen  his  conscience  in  describing."  ^  I  ^hilt 
make  bauld  to  tdl  ye,**  said  the  deacon  of  the  weaven^ 
^  how  it  happened,  and  whereabout ;  but,  Oh  I  mail,  net«r 
let  sinful  fiesh  pride  itself  again  In  the  joys  of  this  watM.. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  man  Kke  me,  a  hoWt  of 
reeking  punch  in  one  hand,  and  buttered  short  cake  tn  fli^ 
other ;  the  town  dock  chapping  eleven,  a  glasa  in  my  hea^ 
the  pavement  aneath,  and  my  friend*s  door  open  h0tb>tt  me, 
should  in  ae  moment  be  spoiled  and  bereaved  of  all  In  wMcft 
he  had  sinfully  prided.  Oh  I  William  Warpentree*»ff«A 
and  blood — ^flesh  and  blood.**  Here  he  wiped  away  At 
moisture  of  Marion's  haggis  fWnn  his  fhoe,  mnttetfed, 
<(  Grace  be  near  me,  I'm  barely  come  to  my  sentes  yet^^ 
Lord,  1*11  never  fbrget  it^how  can  I— Fm  a  doomed  crea- 
ture, that*s  certain.**  The  dder  enjoined  him  to  fcfi  wfky 
he  wat  disquieted^the  elder^s  wife  detirtd  to  know  #hat  elf 
or  biownie  had  tcared  him  out  of  any  little  seatt  ht  ever 
laid  claim  to  ;  whUe  Ae  Baillle  dedared  it  woidd  be  K 
droll  tale  that  would  recompense  him  fin*  Ae  prlvatj^n  of 
the  spilt  punch. 

<<  Oh  !  hard,  hard !  extlaimed  the  deacon  of  the  weavers ; 
<(  I  maun  be  frightened  out  of  my  senses  ae  minute  wtth 
the  Packman's  ghost,  and  fhirly  die  in  detcrfblng  it  the 
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next**  *«  The  Psdcimn^  ghott  !*  cxcfartmed  the  tHre* 
anditon,  ^t  <mce  gntherinf  romid  the  affHfchted  deiieon. 
**  Yf9  !  the  P^kmnn's  ghoft,"  mid  he  ;  "  give  me  leare 
to  brenthe^  niid  I  shall  tell  ye.  As  I  eame  ont  to  the 
fttreet,  there  wu  a  riight  fall  of  enow ;  the  way  was  as 
White  albte  me  as  a  Htien  web — a  light  glimmered  here 
ftnd  there — the  brightest  was  in  the  home  of  Lowrie  Linch- 
pin, the  Haantfd  House  ye  ken )  the  carle  ties  in  a  depart- 
ing state.  As  I  looked  o*er  to  his  window,  I  thought  to  my- 
self the  minister  or  some  of  the  elders  will  be  there,  doubt- 
less,  and  a  bonnie  death-bed  story  hell  make  on*t,  if  he 
tdli  the  tmtli.  And  then,  I  stood  and  thought,  may  be, 
on  the  wiM  stories  the  neighbours  tell  of  sights  seen  at  mid- 
night aroimd  his  house — ^how  he  cannot  rest  in  his  bed,  hut 
converses  with  his  dumb  horse  to  drown  darker  thonghts  ; 
while  atween  his  own  houte  and  the  stable,  the  shadowy 
fingers  of  an  auld  Packman  are  seen  plucking  at  him.  A 
^Iden  pose  Anid  Linchpin  got  by  nicking  the  pedlar*s 
thmpple,  else  there  are  many  liars.  There  was  my  donee 
gudemother,  ye  mind  her  weel.  Bailie,  many  a  mutchkin 
of  brandy  you  and  auld  Brandybnm,  and  John  Borland, 
and  Edgnr  Wright,  and  ane  1  winna  name,  emptied  ahint 
her  hnllan.  Aweel  thae  days  are  gane,  and  my  gudemo- 
ther too  ;  but  mony  a  time  she  told  me,  when  she  was  a 
'tripling  of  a  lassie,  that  the  auld  Packman  (nae  other 
name  hnd  hr)  was  seen  coming  laden,  horse  and  man,  along 
ihe  lane  to  the  house  of  Lowrie  Linchpin.  He  was  never 
inore  seen ;  but  his  horse  ran  masteriess  about  the  fields,  and 
mony  a  ride  she,  and  Peg  Lawson,  and  Nell  Thomson  had ; 
ihe\j  daughters  are  fine  madams  now,  and  would  nae  like 
to  hear  that  their  mothers  rode  round  the  town  meadows 
on  a  stray  horse  ?  but  it  is  true  that  I  tell  ye.** 

"  And  now,**  said  the  deacon,  <<  1  am  come  to  the  pre- 
sent concernment.  1  stood  looking  at  old  Ne*er^o-good*s 
bouse>  and  thinking  how  soon  he  might  l>e  summoned,  and 
what  a  black  account  he  would  render  ;  when  lo>,  and  be- 
hold !  what  should  1  see  coming  towards  me  from  auld 
Lowrie*s,  but  a  creature, — the  queerest  creature  that  een 
^ver  saw  1  1  thought  I  should  have  aunk  where  1  stood, 
with  draad,  and  yet  the  worst  had  not  happened.  I  could 
nae  for  my  soul  take  my  een  from  it,  and  straight  towards 
me  it  came.  I  think  I  see  it  yet — the  breeks  of  hodan 
gray,  the  Packman  plaid,  and  the  Kilmarnock  bonnet ;  the 
hair  of  my  own  heail,  gray  and  thin  though  it  be,  raised 
tlie  bonnet  from  my  own  brow.  Oh  !  William  Warpen- 
tree^  could  I  have  remembered  but  three  words  of  thy  prayer, 
which  seven  times  to  my  knowledge  ye  have  poured  out 
before  men  who  swear  by  the  wolfs  head  and  shuttle  in  its 
■MMith,  I  might  have  come  off  crouse,  perchance^  and 
triumphant    But  the  worid  winna  credit  it — I  tried  to 

pray I  tried  to  bless  myself,  I  could  neither  do  the  one 

i|or  the  other,  and  curses  and  discreditable  oaths  came  to 
flSf  lipt ;  I  sball  never  dare  to  sing  a  psalm,^  or  speak  of  a 
thiiir  tha^t  ^>okf  again.** 

The  deaoon*i  story  had  proceeded  thus  finr ;  Marion  had, 
wiftli  a  lifht  foot,  and  a  diligent  hand,  and  an  ear  that 
AiMdc  ia  every  wofd  of  the  narrative,  replenished  the  table 
wHk  a  fioMe  haggis  reeking  and  rich,  and  distilling  streams 
of  amber  ftrom  every  pore ;  while,  from  the  collops  scored,  a 
f moke  thick  and  savoury  ascended ;  and  a  table  o(  inferior 
tiseexliibited  ftu  ancieiit  punch  bowl,  curiously  hooped  and 
daspfid,  flanked  by  a  brace  of  gardeviues,  filled  to  the  corlia 
with  ckoiof  gin  and  brandy.    Upon  the  whole  looked  the 


elder  aad  Bailie witks  strong  wisl^  that  the  dciM»a*i  a4- 
vsBtmt  with  the  pedl«r*i  apparitioBi  wonld  corae  to  a  doM. 
A'hurried  foot  in  the  street,  and  a  mighty  rap,  rap,  rap,  at 
the  door,  equal  to  the  demolishing  of  any  ordinary  hinges, 
accomplished  the  good  man*s  wish.  Ere  Marion  could  aay 
^-'*'  Come  in,** — in  started  an  ancient  Kirlcgate  dame,  her 
hood  awry,  and  a  drinking  cup^  which  her  hurry  had  not 
hindered  her  to  drain,  though  she  found  no  leisure  to  set 
it  down,  was  still  in  her  right  hand.  She  stood  with  her 
lips  apart,  and  pointed  towards  the  haunted  house  of  old 
Linchpin,  half  choked  with  agitation  and  hasten  «  The 
saints  l>e  near  us,  woman ;  have  ye  seen  a  spirit  also  ?** 
said  Bailie  Bumewin.  ^'  Spirit  I**  said  the  dame,  an  inter- 
ogatory  suggesting  words  which  she  could  not  otherwise 
find — <<  ten  times  worse  than  a  thousand  spirits — I  would 
rather  face  all  the  shadows  of  sinners  which  haunt  the 
earth,  than  sit  five  minutes  longer  by  the  bedside  of  auld 
Lowrie  ;  the  fiends  have  hold  of  him,  there*s  little  doubt  of 
that,  for  he*8  talking  to  them,  and  bargaining  for  a  covie 
seat  in  the  lowing  heugh, — its  fearful  to  hear  him~.4uid  what 
can  Iwvc  brought  the  evil  spirits  around  him  already, — nae- 
body  will  dispute  possession  ;  and  then  he  thinks  the  Pack- 
man is  at  his  elbow,  and  begins  to  speak  about  the  old  throat- 
cutting  story  :  but  his  wife,  a  wicked  carlin  and  a  stout, 
lays  ever  her  hand  on  his  mouth  and  cries  out,  *  htS  rar- 
ing,  sirs,  he*s  raving  !* — But  I  think  I*m  raving  mytelC 
Come  away.  Elder  Warpentree,  and  try  and  speak  solace  to 
his  saul,  though  it  be  a  rotten  and  a  doomed  ane;  he-uHiy 
as  well  gang  to  hell  with  the  words  of  «Uvatloa  souadbig 
in  his  ear.* 

Sore  groaned  the  devout  man  it  this  unfradoua  aad  «ii« 
timely  summons ;  he  looked  on  the  smoking  loppeMablo  ; 
he  thought  on  the  wretched  and  the  wDrthleas  being,  for 
whose  sonPs  welfore  he  was  called  to  minlaler  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  and  despairing  of  success  in  his  iaHenes- 
sion,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  palled  it  to  the  iMad  ef 
the  table,  laid  aside  his  cap,  and  spnad  fvwth  his  hands  like 
one  ready  to  bless  the  savoury  morsel  before  hiai.  The 
Christian  spirit  ef  tke  messenger,  reinfbreed  bystnmf  drink, 
came  down  like  a  whiriwind.  ^  A  bonnie  dder  of  Ged*s 
kirk,  indeed,  to  sit  down  to  Us  smekteg  sapper,  n4th  his 
fuU-fpd  cronies  aside  him,  and  leave  a  poor  son!  to  sink 
among  the  fathomless  waters  of  eternity.  Had  it  been  a 
douce  and  a  devout  person  that  was  at  death*s  door,  the 
haste  might  have  been  less;  but  a  being  covered  with 
crimes  as  with  a  garment ;  whose  left  hand  clutched  mcn*ls 
gold,  and  whose  right  hand  wrought  murder ;  it*s  a  bumlnf 
shame  and  a  crying scandid,  not  to  fiy  and  seelc  tosave,  and 
send  him  the  road  of  repentance.  A  bonnie  elder,  indeed ! 
O  my  oonsdenoe.  Sir,  if  Tm  but  spared  to  Sunday— if  I 
stand  nae  up  and  proclaim  ye  for  a  sensual  and  selflah  ssan, 
who  shuns  the  dying  man*s  couch  for  the  sake  of  a  sanmry 
supper,  may  the  holy  minister  give  me  a  hot  foce,  clad  in 
a  penitential  garment  on  the  cutty  stooL**  During  this 
outpouring  of  rsmonstranoe  and  wrath  the  good  man  found 
leisure  for  reflection ;  be  rose  ere  she  concluded,  assomcd 
his  hat  and  mantle,  and  saying^  <<  I  will  go  to  the  couch  of 
this  wicked  man,  but  wicked  should  I  be  to  hold  out  the 
hope  that  an  hour  of  repentance  will  atone  for  an  age  of 
crime ;  *its  but  casting  precious  words  away,  ane  might  as 
well  try  to  make  damask  napery  out  of  sackleth  thrums, 
as  make  a  member  for  bliss  out  of  such  a  sinner  as  Lowrie 
Linchpin.** 

When  the  elder  entered  the  dying  mau*8  abode  he  fiiund 
.  him  seated  in  his  arm  chair^  pale  and  exhausted ;  his  cloches 
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^oin  to  shreds,  and  his  hair  (as  thutwhlte  and  tvng,  ••  if 
it  liad  wared  over  the  temples  of  a  saint)  scattered  aiNmt  la 
liandfuls ;  whQe  his  wife,  a  stem  and  stoat  old  dame,  pin- 
Buu«d  him  down  in  his  seat,  and  fixed  upon  him  two  fierce 
nod  threatening  eyes,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  in  awe. 
**  And  what,  in  the  fieud^s  name,  brought  auld  Wylie  War- 
pentree  here  at  this  unciyil  hour,  when  we  have  more  dis- 
tress than  heart  can  well  eiidure,**  said  she  of  the  Haunted 
House ;  **  are  ye  come  to  steal  our  purse  under  the  pretence 
of  prayer,  like  bonnie  Elder  Haudthegrup  ?  de*el  may  care 
if  ye  were  all  dancing  on  the  morning  air  in  a  Sl  John- 
stone cravat ;  the  land  would  be  well  rid  of  ye."  «  Woman, 
tvoman,**  said  the  elder,  in  a  tone  of  sot  row  and  Christian 
submission,  <^  wherefore  would  ye  asperse  the  servants  of 
Ilim  above ;  I  come  not  here  to  take,  neither  come  1  hither 
to  steal,  but  I  come  to  one  sick  and  subdued  in  spirit,  sick 
even  unto  death,  for  the  hand  of  the  enemy  will  soon  be  upon 
him.    Oh  man  !**  said  he,  addressing  the  dying  person,  <<  if 
ye  had  seven  years  to  live,  as  ye  may  have  but  seven 
minutes;* if  your  soul  was  as  pure  as  the  unlallen  snow, 
now  descending  at  your  window,  instead  of  being  stained 
as   with  ink,  and  spotted  as  with  crimson,  I  say  unto  you 
repent,  repent ;  cast  thyself  in  the  ashes,  groan  and  spread 
thy  luuidt,  nighi  and  mom,  and  noontide;  thy  spirit  will 
find  it  all  too  little  to  atone  for  thy  follies,  fur  thy  faults, 

and  for ^  ^  Devil !  wilt  thou  ulk  about  the  Pedlar 

teUu,**  exclaimed  Dame  Linchpin,  placing  her  hand,  as  she 
spoke,  on  the  mouth  of  the  elder;  *<  its  enough  that  my 
own  poor  old  demented  husband  should  upbraid  me  with 
idaaaing  and  plotting  on%  without  luiy  uncivil  tongue. 
Oh,  sin  I  but  I  am  a  poor  broken-hearted  mad  old  woman, 
and  my  words  should  not  be  minded  to  my  character's 
barm  ;**  and  she  covered  her  fiice  with  her  hand  and  wept 


*' Ay,  ay  f  exdaimed  her  hasband,  «  I'm  coming — I'm 
coming — will  ye  not  indulge  me  with  another  little  little 
>-ear — I  have  much  to  settle — much  to  do,  and  much  to  say, 
and  I*m  not  so  old-*what  is  seventy  and  eight  ?•— There's 
twsnty  in  the  parish  older,  and  my  limbs  are  strong  and 
my  sighi'a  fsod-^-l  ean  see  to  read  the  small  print  Bible 
witk4»ttt  glass,  and  that's  a  galUmt  brag  at  my  time  of  life. 
Weel,  weel,  all  flesh  is  grass,  the  word  says  that,  and  I  shall 
fulfil  it — but  wherefore  am  I  not  to  die  in  my  bed  like  my 
duuce  father?  ye  will  never  punish  an  old  man  like  me — 
its  bad  for  the  land  when  the  gallows  sees  gray  hairs. 
Prove  it !  who  will  prove  it,  I  pray  thee  ?«->who  shall  tell 
that  I  slew  him  for  his  gold? — ^how  my  wife  plotted  his 
death,  and  helped  me  bravely  to  spill  his  blood,  and  rifle 
his  well-filled  pack  ? — Ah  I  mony  a  bonnie  summer  day  has 
.  she  gone  gaily  to  kick  and  market  with  the  price  of  our 
salvation  on  her  back. — She  gave  a  gallant  mantle  firam  the 
pack  to  the  proud  wife  of  Provost  Mucklcjohn  ;  the  wife's 
'  good  luck  \vwi  ended  :  she  gave  a  plaid  to  Baillie  Proudfoot, 
and  proud  was  he  no  longer ;  he  Mras  found  drowned  in  the 
NUh  on  the  third  day  i  H  was  aae  soosle  to  wear  the  silks 
and  satins,  and  fine  raiment,  of  wliich  a  dead  man  was  the 
owner.  Weel,  weel,  woman,  if  ye  will  tell  of  me,  evoi 
tell — all  that  ye  can  «ay  is  easily  summed.  Hearken,  and 
I  will  disiloee  it  myself.  He  came  with  his  packs  and  his 
ptUions  filled  with  rkh  satins,  aad  fine-twined  Unen,  and 
silver  in  his  pooch,  and  gold  in  his  pnrsrw  I  w«s  poor,  and 
lay  mind  was  prone  to  evil."  Here  he  clenched  his  teeth, 
wrung  hb  hands  fiercely  for  a  moment,  his  colour  changed, 
hit  lips  quiveredi  and  hesaid,  i«  a  WwaiiddttenaiiM4l«Be 


<* I  see  Uds,  than  he  HU;  tliere  he  uka;  a 
a  thousand  tlmis  have  I  seen  him  seated  and  wmtciiinf  ,  aad 
he  will  have  me  soon :  ah,  it's  he — it's  he  I  My  dog  Tippler 
sees  him,  too^  and  the  creature  shivers  with  fear,  for  he  lapt 
his  Mood  as  it  straamed  o'er  my  wife's  kaackles  upon  the 
floor.**  The  dying  man  paused  again,  aad  he  said,  "  Wife, 
woman,  fiend,  why  come  ye  not  when  I  call  ?  Wipe  my 
brow,  woman,  and  clear  my  een,  and  let  me  look  on  some- 
thing that  seems  as  a  black  shadow  seated  beside  me :"  and 
passing  his  own  hand  over  his  eyes,  he  looked  steadfastly 
on  the  ^elder,  and  attering  a  cry  of  fear,  fell  Imck  in  his 
chair,  and  lay,  with  his  palms  q>read  over  bis  fiice,  mutter- 
ing. ^  I  thought  it  was  something  from  the  other  world  ; 
and  it's  tea  Unas  worse ;  an  elder  of  the  kirk  I  an  elder  of 
the  kirk  I  He's  come  to  hearken  my  disordered  words ;  to 
listen  to  my  ravings,  and  bear  witness  against  me^  Oh, 
farewell  to  the  fidr,  and  the  honest,  and  the  spotless  name 
that  my  fether  gave  me.  The  name  of  my  forebears  will  be 
put  in  a  prayer,  made  a  proverb  in  a  sermon,  and  hallooed 
in  a  psalm ;  the  auld  wives  as  they  go  to  the  kirk  will 
shake  their  Bibles  at  the  naked  walls,  and  the  haunted 
house,  and  say  blood  has  been  avenged.**  The  shudder  of 
death  came  upon  him ;  he  tried  to  start  from  his  seat;  he 
held  out  his  hands  Uke  one  repulsing  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  uttering  a  loud  groan,  expired.  <^  I  have  been 
at  many  a  death-bed,**  said  William  Warpentree,  resuming 
his  seat  at  his  supper-table,  and  casting  a  look  of  sorrow 
on  the  diminished  haggis..<*but  I  never  was  at  the  marrow 
of  this  :^and  now  for  the  oollops  scored.**— 


WILLIAM  AND  NANCY. 

•«  Bkak  wst  the  nnrn  when  WUlbun  teft  hi*  Nancy, 
llie  fleecy  snow  ftvwn'd  on  the  whitened  tbore ; 

COM  M  the  ft»n  thatchin'd  ber  dreary  fhncr. 
While  the  her  uUor  Aram  her  bosom  toi«.* 

^  I've  lost  one  eye,  and  I've  got  a  timber  toe^**  sung  old  Joe 
Jennings,  as  he  swivelled  round  on  his  wooden  pin,  while 
bustling  through  the  comical  Jack-in-the-box  gate,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Naval  Asylum  going  into  Greenwich 
Park— 

«'  I've  loct  one  eye  and  rve  got  a  tlsibsr  toe." 
**  And  where  did  yon  leave  your  eye,  Joe  ?^  «  In  the  Gut 
of  Gibralter.**  *«  Well,  Joe,  you*ll  never  see  dooUe  again. 
Come,  let's  fk«shen  the  nip,  my  cdd  boy,  and  spin  us  a  tongh 
yam.  Tell  the  gemmen  about  Nancy  and  her  husband ; 
my  scuppers  run  over  whenever  1  think  of  It.**  **  Why, 
ay,  he  shall  have  it,  and  do  lend  me  a  lift  if  I  should  break 
down,  though  I  don't  much  fear  it.  Why,  d*ye  see,  sir. 
Bill  Neville  was  our  messmate,  and  he  used  to  tell  as  a 
little  of  his  history.  And  so,  sir,  he  was  brought  up  in  a 
country  village,  and  loved  his  wife  when  only  a  little  girl ; 
and  he  went  to  sea,  thinking  to  make  his  fortune  for  her 
sake.  Well,  he  got  to  be  master  of  a  merthanttaaii,  and 
then  they  were  married.  Who  can  describe  the  plsasaws 
of  tliat  moment  when  their  handft  were  spliced  at  the  altar, 
and  he  hailed  her  as  Ids  own.  But  he  vras  obliged  to  sail 
again.  *'  Oh  !"  said  Nancy,  "  should  you  never  return,  what 
shall  1  do  ?  where  shall  I  pass — where  end  my  wretched 
days!**  His  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ;  one  hand  clasped 
in  hers,  the  other  pointed  to  the  broad  efxpanse  where  the 
noonday  sun  was  shining  with  meridian  splendour.  It 
had  a  double  meaning — Nancy  felt  it  Well,  sir,  eighteen 
months  rollM  away,  during  which,  in  due  time,  Nancy 
brought  Into  the  worid  li  dear  piedge  of  aitsftion— a  londy 
boy.  Bat  oh,  tho  agos^r  of  the  mother  as  every  day 
dragged  on  withoa«  Intalligenoe  ft-om  William !  When 
she  looked  at  the  sweet  babe— was  It  indeed  fatherless,  and 
she  a  widow  ?  Yon*ll  excuse  my  stopping,  sir,  but  indeed 
I  cant  help  it ;  I've  shed  tears  over  it  many  a  time. 

«  Well,  sir,  eighteen  months  was  turned,  when  one  morn- 
ing NMoy  raw  to  pov  oat  'her  heart  btfvra  her  Maker 
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Aiftd  wwft  ov«r  hor  keeping  oiidld.  Tht  m  ha4  }iiit  riim 
ftbov^  Ae  kUte,  wben  &  noise  m  CIm  UttiA  jr^v^d^n  wkich 
ifonted  the  cottage  alarmed  her.  She  opened  the  casement, 
and,  putting  aside  the  woodhine,  heheld, — delightful,  yet, 
agoniiing sight — herdear,  her  long-moumed  WiMiam,  hand- 
cuffed between  tiro  soldiers,  while  others,  with  their  side-arms 
drawn,  seeosed  fearful  of  losing  their  pre/ 1  Hia  fa4)t  pale, 
««d  his  emaciated  body  worn  down  with  fiitigue  and  sick- 
ness,  his  spirit  seemed  ready  to  quit  its  frail  mansion,  and 
was  only  kept  to  earth  by  union  with  his  wife.  Nancy 
forgot  aH,  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms ;  but  the  rattling 
of  the  irons  pieroed  her  soul.  1  do  sat  naeaii  to  oDsdeam 
the  policy,  sir ;  but  'tis  a  oniel  pmetlcf^  (hat  of  prewiog. 
Ah  1  I  well  remember  it — though  I  always  served  my.kiug, 
God  bless  him  I  Yet  IVe  witnessed  many  an  aching  heart, 
and  heard  many  a  groan  of  agony.  But  to  proceed :  Wll- 
fiam  was  pressed ;  Nancy  hastened  into  Ae  cottage,  and, 
wrapping  the  sleeping  babe  in  iu  blanket,  she  prepared  to 
aficompaoy  them.  Cannot  you  picture  to  yourself  the  first 
glance  which  the  wretched  parent  cast  upon  his  child  ?  Oh, 
it  was  a  sad  sweet  joy,  that  wrung  the  soul !  1  shall  pass  by 
their  meeting,  their  deardehght,  their  bitter  anguish.  If  you 
ean  feel,  it  is  already  engraven  on  your  heart  Snf&oe  it  to 
say,  William  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  African  coast,  and 
though  he  had  lost  the  whcde  of  his  property,  yet  heaven 
had  spared  his  lifi^  and  his  the  only  one.  Sickness  came 
on  him,  and  but  for  the  humanity  of  a  poor  untutored 
negro,  he  might  have  breathed  his  last.  She  was  black, 
«he  was  a  u^gro,  but  God  searches  the  heart  He  had  pro- 
cnred,  with  much  difficulty,  a  passage  home.  The  ship 
arrived  {  he  set  out,  and  walked  many  a  weary  mile,  led 
on  by  love  and  cheered  by  hope,  till  the  roof  of  his  cottage 
appeared  in  view ;  with  Iiasty  steps  he  reached  the  wicket, 

when But  I  dare  not  repeat  the  story.     IVe  told  yeu 

already  he  was  pressed.  Well,  he  was  drafted  on  board  of 
us,  and  his  dear  Nancy  permitted  to  be  with  him.  The 
evening  before  the  action,  she  was  sitting  on  the  carriage  of 
the  bow  gun,  with  her  baby  cradled  in  her  arms,  and  Wil- 
liam by  her  side ;  they  were  viewing,  with  admiration  and 
delight,  the .  beauteous  scenery  displayed  by  the  sinking 
clouds  in  a  thousand  iiuitastic  shapes,  tinged  with  liquid 
gpld  streaming  front  the  setting  sun,  and  caressing  the  little 
innocent,  while  all  the  parent  kindled  in  their  hearts.  But 
liark  !  a  hoarse  voice  is  heard  from  the  mast-head— all  is 
hushed.  <  HollooT  said  the  captain.  <  A  sail  on  the  lar- 
board bow,  sir,*  ^  What  does  she  look  like  ?*  <  I  can  but 
just  see  her  sir,  hut  shie  booms  large.*  <  Mr.  Banks,*  said 
the  c^tatn,  <  take  your  glass  aloft,  and  see  if  you  can  make 
out  what  she  is.  Call  the  boatswain,  turn  the  hands  up, 
make  saiL*  In  a  moment  aU  was  bustle ;  the  topmen  wei« 
in  their  station,  and  every  man  employed ;  and  in  a  few 
aniinites  every  stitch  of  canvass  was  stretched  upon  the 
yards  ftnd  booms.  The  oCkcer  that  was  sent  aloft  reported 
it  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  looked  like  a  foreigner.  Every 
heart  was  now  elate  but  Nancy*s — it  might  he  an  enemy  ! 
Oh,  that  thought  was  dreadful !  And  as  William  conduct, 
od  her  below,  the  tears  chased  each  other  down  her  pale 
£ice^  and  the  heavy  sigh  burst  from  her  gentle  bosom. 
William  mildly  reproved  her^  and  again  pointing  to  heaven. 
Maw  to  his  poet  The  stranger  h»d  hauled  to  the  wijsd, 
fired  a  gun,  and  hoisted  French  colours.  Up  went  ours 
with  three  cheess ;  and  there*s  seldom  a  moment  of  greater 
piide  to  »  British  tar  tlien  when  he  displays  the  «iisign  of 
his  country  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Three  cheers  re- 
sowaded  through  the  ship,  and  broadside  upon  broadside 
ihook  her  groaning  timbarB.  Where  was  Nancy  ?  Wtl- 
liam  was  first  in  every  danger.  Three  times  we  boraded 
the  foe,  but  were  repulsed.  Dreadful  grew  the  scene  of 
blood  and  horror  through  the  darkening  shikdes  of  coming 
Aight  No  one  bof«  tidings  of  the  fight  to  Naaoy,  none, 
save  the  poor  sailor  whoso  shattored  Umh  came  to  safihr 
amputation,  or  Hhe  wounded  wretch  to  be  dossssd,  at  which 
she  assisted  with  fortitude.  Two  honn  had  passed  in  this 
«wAil  aiispense  and  heart-rending  ansriety,  when  a  deep 
groan  and  pieroiiig  shriek  trem  the  lora  deck  convulsed 
herANWBt.  8he  knspw  tho<roiea,SMiAmMliig«i«  iafimt 
Hitwranw^OMbedtotlMsptl*    Soon  At  InumI  tlM  ol^ 


of  her  anreh :  hit  nasdy  form  mangted  aad 
that  fhce,  once  ruddy  with  the  glow  of  healtliy 
and  convulsed ;    the  blood  streaming  from  his 

breast  I     He  saw  her  toa  « Nancy  T  said  he,  an 

his  feeble  hand  pointed  to  hearen — it  feH — snd  WOliBa 
was  no  morel  Sinking  on  the  lifeless  body  of  iMr  limb— it, 
Nancy  fointed  with  the  dear  babe  still  in  her  anno  ;  when, 
oh,  mysterious  Providence !  at  that  very  mooient' — vhtk 
senseless  and  inanimate — at  that  Tery  momdpnt  n  baH 
entered  through  the  ve8sel*s  side — it  pieroed  her  bona! 
Need  I  teH  the  rest?  Theywcre pleasant  and  lon^yiiitlHr 
Kves,  and  in  thoi  death  they  were  not  divided.** — i^mm 
Or^inwich  JToMpit^  a  Serin  qf  Naval  Sketchae, 


COZiUHir  7CMEI  TKB 

CONDITIOIf    OF    WO^IeF  IN     ENGLAND    AXD 
ITALY    CONTRASTED — GOOD  REASONS    F0» 
OLD  MAIDENS  IN  BRITAIN. 
This  is  an  extract  fnm.  Couxt  PEOCHioi*8  Wosic,  tk 

<<  Smio-Comie  Obtervatiom  4f  an  l4akan  MmUa,**  whicb 

we  lately  notioed  among  naw  publitatiooa. 

^  The  yonng  women  of  England,  under  a  atonsy  aad 
iuoonstaint  sky,  have  hearts  and  minds  peaeefiil  and  i 
always  equable,  and  always  docile.  My  amiable 
women,  under  a  heaven  perpetually  smiling,  havv 
and  hearts  always  in  a  tempot  The  fbnnear  are  i  ~ 
for  quiet  and  domestic  feHeity*  Every  thing 
this  end,-^the  order  and  sjrstam  of  their  Uree,  tte  simpli- 
city of  their  food ;  the  climate,  oompelliBg>  them  to  liw 
in-doors ;  the  silence  that  reigns  within  and  without  ther 
homes  ;  their  long  residences  in  the  country — all  tend  ts 
soften  or  set  to  sle<^  their  paniona.  While  the  : 
animated  by  the  contkiual  sight  of  tho  world,  atia 
by  a  thousand  objects ;  now  treated  tycannically,  bow  over 
caressed,  and  then  unreasonably  tontradicted ;  carried  w 
the  theatres  and  crowded  streets ;  seem  educated  to  give 
vent  to  their  passions,  brought  up  only  to  be  haughty  aad 
spirited.  Hence  they  are  impassioned,  greedy  of  disclar. 
tion ;  made  more  beautiful  by  the  very  desire  of  pIsnMt, 
but  tormented  with  a  restless  rivalry, — uidiappy  them- 
selves, they  too  often  make  all  around  them  so.  A  true  and 
excellent  comparison  of  the  English  women  and  the  ItaHaa 
may  be  found  in  the  <<  Corinna,"  of  Madame  de  ^kL 
Corinna,  all  fiincy,  all  impulse,  all  love  of  glory,  all  passlob 
— \vas  unhappy,  and  wouM  have  made  her  fingttah  ioter 
unhappy,  Jiad  she  manied  him.  Lucia,  iMload,  all  gpsd 
senae,  sweetnem,  modeBty»  and  filial  affection,  was  h^|py 
in  her  obscurity,  and  promised  happineoi  to  her  hnsbaai 
Lucia,  after  spending  two  hours  of  the  morning  in  painti^ 
a  beautiful  rose,  satisfied  and  contented,  shuts  it  up  in  her 
portfolio.  Coriima  is  dissatisfied  and  discontented  with  her 
talent,  unless  she  declaims  a  hymn,  and  reodves  tlnmden 
of  applause  from  thonaanids  of  auditors. 

Instead  of  producing  extempore  poeteasc%  sach  as  the 
Bandettinis,  the  Maaoels,  and  the  Gorillas,  is  it  not  better 
to  prMuce  affectionate  wives,  and  sensible  mothers  of  la. 
miMes?  Is  not  the  picture  of  a  happy  fomily  (Pkmeh 
trith  her  diildren)  more  touching  than  that  of  the  ronm 
tkm  of  CoriUa  in  the  capitol?  Italy  boasts  Nina*  Ssnli, 
Stampa,  Julia  Aragona,  and  many  other  modem  ^prom- 
satrici  ;  but  would  it  not  have  tended  more  to  the  hap|^ 
ness  of  its  families  to  have  luid  such  women  as  Miss  Bdg»> 
worth.  Miss  Aiieen,aDd  Mn.  Haariltoa*  who  have  vriUen 
works  for  the  education  «f  ehildnn  f  Is  it  bettor  to  e^sf 
a  brief  youth  of  Aunmltw»ry  pieaswres  or  aa  entii^  life  fell 
of  sweet  affectioas,^the  first,  like  a  torrent  that  jsshn 
triumphantly  over  the  n>cks  for  a  space,  and  then  leaves  its 
bed  dry  and  arid,^ — ^the  second,  like  a  river  that  lo«ab»- 
tween  humble  banks,  but  flows  for  ever  ?  To  iMp  pnadd- 
fyingof  mine,  a  witty  Pienchwomaa  would  feply,  fhatshi 
preferred  a  life  ewrU  et  h^nne,  (short  and  good,  th^ti^ 
brilliant,) — a  sober  Englishwonuin  would  wish  it  kmg  m^ 
oomfortahlef  (that  is,  serene.) 

The  young  wmnea  are  accustootod  to  trave&iaf  aImm^ 
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HUei  tigttheiv  Hm  ftOMnl  •d«Atkm  flf  tht  t>aMll«n, 
— tht  nspect  proftsMd  by  the  men  toward!  the  fair  wz, — 
tie  Molaetioo  that  ewmy  EngUdimaa  b  ready  to  afford 
tkm,  iiTii'a  let  it  be  added,  tbeir  tnmm  demeanour  and 
innofabk  eyes,  aeeiire  them  from  the  etighteet  insult  or 
eqgkecal  expnsiiMk  Tbe  foct  whicb  tin  irteb  legend 
iHat«%  that  in  the  oldoi  time,  a  girl,  oraamentad  with  pre- 
deal  jewel%  and  abeanty  edU  more  preciMis,  walked  with 
a  gen-deeked  wand  in  her  hand  through  all  the  island, 
withput  wtperiendng  either  interruption  or  insnlt,  is  an 
OEpflHiMat  Ibat  might  be  made^  or  rather,  is  daily  made  in 
Eeglaad. 

TfSfemng  in  Irdaad,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  pa»- 
tmf^m,  who  had  drank  a  little  more  than  be  ehovld  have 
46ne,  and  could  hardly  aee  Ibr  the  wine  he  had  had,  addressed 
wne  squiToeal  words  to  »  lady  who  sat  opposite,  who,  in 
reality,  was  ugly  enough  to  cool  the  raptures  of  a  Don 
JuQ.  Onr  Luc^fht  »et  iip  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  the  coach- 
iBkn  htttftntly  stopped  tbe  berses,  got  down,  told  the  drunk- 
en man  to  get  oat,  and,  like  a  true  knight,  cbailenged  him 
to  combat^with  the  fists. 

To  ietttm,-.:the  young  ladies^  tfaerelisre,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  often  go  to  ep^  some  time  with  their  friends  or 
relations  in  distant  parts  of  tbe  country.  By  these  redpro. 
cal  Tijiti^  their  liYes  are  in  no  degree  changed.  As  in  Eng- 
Und  they  live  everywhere  in  the  same  way,  and  time  is 
ererywhere  equally  distributed,  the  young  lady  who  travels 
merely  nakes  a  change  of  place,  not  of  habits  or  occupa- 
ti(MM;8he  nsumes  her  work,  her  reading,  in  the  house  of 
Wbosts,  as  if  s)ie  were  still  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  fa- 
mily :  not  a  year  passes  without  one  or  two  of  these  excur- 
sions ;  and  when  they  are  of  marriageable  age,  their  rela- 
tisnt  take  than  to  pass  some  weeks  in  London,  or  Edin- 
boiyh.  Thus,  until  the  era  of  mairiage,  which  happens 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  their  life 
psacs  in  quiet. study  and  amusements ;  and  after  marriage, 
ia  "  pleasing  duties,"  as  an  amiable  English  lady  told  me. 
It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  excite  surprise  that  there  is  in 
England  a  prodUgious  number  of  oid  maids.  As  their 
youth  is  not  a  state  of  slavery,  as  in  other  countries,  and 
they  enjoy,  when  marriageable,  a  liberty  of  choice,  it  hap- 
pen* that  they  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  shake  off  the  ma- 
ternal yoke  to  burden  themselves  with  that  of  a  husband ; 
and  that  they  often  prefer  a  state  of  life  a  little  insipid,  and 
umetimes  exposed  to  derision,  to  the  miseries  of  an  lU- 

aiorted  union. 

THE  i:.a©t's  maw. 

IWb  aniMaiBone  of  the  most  «aef«l  species  of  Oia  do- 
mestietribe.  He  sddom  arrives  at  perfiwtion  until  ^  age 
of  36,  when  he  ia  usually  of  short  stature,  and  somewhat 
baMat  the  top  of  the  head.  He  is  as  active  as  the  mon- 
key, and  poeseseei  a  simikar  chatter,  commonly  denonynated 
« imall  talk.**  Like  the  French  poodle,  he  is  perfect  in  the 
art  of*  fetching  tod  chrryitf^  f  and  may  e  seen  with  his 
canme companion  in  the  society  of  «ie  firir  sex,  when  all- 
othewof^emalekiiidarerfgi«yex«itidea  TotheMAiD 
belsinvalnable^n^^le"  «»  »«'«^M'^»»«-»^^  ^  the  prome- 
naie,  than  as  a  convenient  partner  in  the  dance.  He  rap. 
plies  the  place  of  a  play-bill  at  the  theatre ;  and  on  accoent 
of  his  acknowledged  harmlassness,  allows  and  takes  many 
fieedoms;  so  that  a  flirtation  with  him  is  classed  among 
**  umocent  amusements,"— there  being  no  one  instance  in 
the  records  oTWhtutal  Hiitory  of  his  ever  <«  pairing.-— By 
the  Wipe  hir  services  are  no  less  esteemed.  He  hands  the 
te^talleft— Aowaotfitathe  science  of  co^paaartite  aiia- 
toflfeyat  dinner— brews  capital  lady's  punch  uHar  mxppm— 
and  takes  the  children  to  see  the  Christmas  pantomimes. 
At^  birth-day  juvenile  parties,  he  pares  the  oranges,  per- 
forms the  p«tadpal  character  in  the  classical  gamfe  of 
«'btfrtble1»«Wt>^  and'ni^iwtothe  machinery  of  the  magic 
lan^P^y-  Wlwn  an  <<  event**  occurs,  he  stands  godfother, 
and  sees  home  elderly  aunts  after  femily  tea  parties — But 
ib»  WiiK>ir  AiAtt  appredates  Ae  Lady's  Man.  Does  $hB 
want  a  mw  iervhi&t  ?  He  procures  «  a  two-year's  character 
immi  the  last  place."    U  she  curious  about  the  cause  of 


at  the  Banky— tsicea  the  plaee  of  *^  4kmmj,^  at  wUat,-^' 
and  ^ays  the  fiddle  at  her  donees.  In  short,  he  alt  ^«l 
supplies  the  place  of  the  <<  dear  departed."  The  suetenauce 
of  this  aninuil  is  derived  principally  fh>m  aliments — tea, 
candle^  negus,  ftc. ;  and  as  he  is  very  abstemious,  he  generally 
lives  to  a  goetd  old  age,  and  dies  ^  respected  and  betered  by 
a  numerous  circle  ^  acquaintance"  with  the  satfarfaetory 
assurance  that  his  virtues  wiU  be  immortalised  in  divers 
**  Stanzas  on  a  departed  Friend,"  and  *^  Sundry  Lines  on  the 
Death  of  an  esteemed  Cousin,"  in  the  Lady's  Magazine. 


Miss  ^o-and-8o^«  iUnesi?    He  leaves  not  an  inquiry  un-      — '       .       ^        -£_:_  ^a  .^».^  «r 
luM^^^fl^iBW^^f^  HerectlTeiherdivid«dil  ter  suit«l to  the  modesty  and  softness  of 


Exercises  out  of  doors  have  again  become  fhshionable 
among  ladies.  We  have  a  feo»ale  system  of  CaHslhenics 
taught  in  hoarding-schools ;  riding  on  horseback  was  never 
more  practised';  and  every  year  ladies  use  their  limbs  mon, 
ft^eely  in  walking.  The  study  of  botany  and  natund  his. 
tory  has  led  them,  of  all  classes,  into  the  fields,  and  along 
the  sea-shores.  The  gmceful  pastime  of  archery  has  once 
more  become  a  favourite  exerdse  with  ^le  higher  ranks  oC 
females.  We  still  hear  of  ladies  having  at  least  a  peep  of 
the  hounds,  (a  fox  expired  at  the  fieet  of  Queen  Adelaide^ 
the  other  day,)  and  the  tmsuitabte  diverridn  of  angling  is 
pursued  by  others. 

LABIES*  PA8TIMSS— VESDLE-WOSi:* 

In  the  early  ages,  our  £air  coimtrywomen  employed  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  In  needle-work  and  embroidery  ; 
and  their  acquirements  in  these  elegant  accomplishmenta 
most  probably  aflforded  them  little  leisure  for  the  pursuits 
of  trifling  and  useless  amusements ;  but  though  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  recreations,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  unbecoming  in  themselves, 
or  indulged  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  or  decorum.  I 
have  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  particularly  noticed  the 
skilfulniess  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  ladies  in  handling  the 
needle,  embroidering,  and  working  in  tapestry ;  and  that 
their  performances  were  not  only  held  in  high  estimation  at 
home,  but  were  equally  prized  upon  the  Continent,  where 
none  were  produced  that  could  be  placed  in  oompetitum 
with  them. 

DAKCIKO  AVB  CHXS8-P]:.AT. 

Dancing  was  certainly  an  ancient  and  iavourite  pastime 
with  the  women  of  this  country ;  the  maidens,  even  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  daimed,  as  it  were,  by  established  pri- 
vilege, the  license  to  mdulge  themselves  in  this  exercise  on 
holydays  and  public  festivals ;  when  it  was  usually  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

In  the  middle  ages,  dice,  chess,  and  afterwards  tables,  and 
cards,  with  other  wdentary  games  of  chance  and  skill,  were 
reckoned  among  the  female  amusements ;  and  the  ladies  al- 
so  frequently  joined  with  the  men  in  such  pastimes,  as  we 
flnd  it  expressly  declared  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Ipo^ 
myd()n.    The  passage  idlnded  to  runs  thus  :— 
When  fb^haddyned,  as  I  youaaye* 
JLordet  and  ladyes  yede  topiaye ; 
Sotne  to  tdtiks  and  Moe  to  cheaia, 
'Wltbother  gamyt  naoro  or  leiM. 
In  another  poem,  by  Gowei^  a  lover  asks  his  mistres% 
when  she  is  tired  of  <<  dancing  and  caroling,"  if  she  was 
willing  to  <<  play  at  chesse,  or  on  the  dyes  to  cast  a  obaunce.** 
Forrest,  speaking  in  pcaise  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  flrst 
wife  of  Hour  VIII  ,says,  that  when  she  was  youngs 
With  itoele  and  with  n«ad;fl  «be  wat  not  to  asake. 
And  other  practiMings  for  ladye*  meete  | 
To  pastjme  at  tstdoB,  tick  tack  or  gleeke, 
Ondlaanddyco-Ac. 

lADIXS*  RECEKATIONS  IN  TlHE  TOVRTEXlKm  CEWTVVt 

The  English  ladies  did  aot  always  confine  themseives  to 
domestic  pastimes;  they  sometimes  participated  with  the 
otiier  sex  in  diversions  of  a  more  masculine  nature,  and  en^ 
gaged  with  them  in  the  sports  of  the  fleld.  These  violent 
exercises  seem  to  have  been  rather  unfashionable  among 
them  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  Burton,  in  his  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  speaks  of  their  pastimes  as  much  bet- 


ihe  sex.    <*Thi 
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woBMn,'*  mjB  he,  ^  latu^d  of  MovIoiia  studiei)  lisre  curi- 
ous needle-works,  cut-work^  ^pini^g,  boneJace  making, 
with  other  pretty  dovicoi  to  adorn  Iiouses,  cushions,  carpets, 
stool-soats,  &C.  Not  but  some  of  these  masculine  fenuiles 
have  occasionally  made  their  appearance ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  it  should  seem  that  they 
were  more  commonly  seen  thian  in  Qurton*s  time,  which 
gare  occasion  for  the  following  satirical  paper  in  one  ot 
the  Spectators,  written  by  Addison :  **  I  have,'*  says  he, 
**  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andro. 
mache,  who  came  up  to  town  last  winter,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  fox-hunen*s  in  the  country ;  she  talks  of  hounds 
and  hoi'ses,  and  makes  nothing  of  Icapiqg  over  a  six-bar 
gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  stor}",  she  gives  him  a 
push  with  her  hand  in  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog; 
^ul,  if  Iter  servant  neglect  his  business,  thrf^atens  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  house.  I  have  heard  her  in  her  wrath  call 
a  substantial  tradesman  a  lousic  cur;  aucl  1. remember  one 
day,  when  she  could  not  think  of  the  name  o(  a  person,  she 
described  him,  in  a  large  company  of  men  and  ladies,  as  the 
'fellow  with  the  broad  shoulders.** 


.     SO  HAPS. 

OmOIKAL   AND   8£LECTSI>. 

ULTIMA  DOMUS. 
On  the  gate  to  the  burial  vault  of  the  DnkH  of  Rich- 
moud,  in  their  chapel,  at  Goodwood,  is  inscribed,  '*  ultima 
ilomutJ'*    This  Inscription  gives  i-ise  to  the  following  im- 
j)it>mptu  lines  ^— . 

Did  he  who  r<vftred  this  funeral  wall. 

Not  read,  or  not  believe  SL  Paul ; 

Who  sa)'S  there  is,  where'er  it  stands, 

**  Another  house,  not  made  with  hands  ;" 

Or  may  we  gather  from  the  words, 

That  house  is  not  a  house  of  Lords. 

Ancbstob  of  Lord  Ormelie. — About  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  a  sober  and  industrious  weaver,  named 
C^avin,  (no  Celt,  it  is  presumed,)  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the 
parish  of  Lunan.  He  had  a  son,  Davy,  whom  he  educated 
to  his  own  trade,  but  Davy  proved  to  be  "  a  lazy  weaver ;" 
in  shoit,  he  attended  to  any  thing  but  his  business.  At 
that  time  the  celebrated  bay  of  Lunan  was  greatly  fre- 
quented by  Dutdi  smugglers,  and  it  is.said  that  Davy  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  assisting  them  in  their  danger- 
ous avocations.  Despairing  of  his  well-doing  at  home, 
old  Gavin  determined  on  sending  him  abroad  '*  to  push  his 
•fortune.**  Davy  was  accordingly  shipped  oflf  for  HolUuid, 
where  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  course  of  his  adventures ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  fortunate ;  and,  after  the  lapse 
4)f  years,  the  "  Lazy  Lunan  weaver '  returned  home  a  rich 
.man,  and  what  is  more,  with  a  high  and  unblemished  re- 
'piitation.  He  purchased  Renmuir,  aji  estate  in  the  adjoin- 
ing  parish  of  Keniiell,  and  Laugton  in  the  Merse.**  He 
married  «  an  Earl's  daughter;"  and  David  Gavin,  Esq.  of 
Langton  became  the  fother  of  the  present  Marchioness  of 
Braidalbane,  and  consequently  the  grandfather  of  the  Earl 
of  Ormelic.  Old  Gavin  was  provided  for,  and  #as  for 
many  years  afterwards  noted  in  the  pftrish  for  wearing  a 
scarlet  cloak  and  a  cocked  hat  [This  story  hiaffbeen  told 
to  the  imagined  disparagement  of  this  patriotic  young 
nobleman.  We  tell  to  his  praise  that  there  is  in  his  family 
talent  and  enterprise,  of  which,  no  doubt,  h^  has  his  share.] 

Pure  Air. — ^Dr.  Van  Marum,  has  recently  discovered  a 
yery  simple  method,  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  of  pre- 
•erriag  the  air  pure  in  large  halls,  theatres,  hospitals,  &c 
The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  nothing  but  a  common 
*lamp,  n^ade  according  to  Argand's  construction,  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  kept  burning,  imder  a  fminel, 
the  tube  of  which  rises  above  the  roof  without,  and  is  ftir- 
nish^  with  a  ventilator.  For  his  first  experiment  he  filled 
his  laboratory  Mith  the  smoke  of  deal  shavings.  In  a  few 
'minutes  after  he  lighted  his  lamp  the  whole  imoke  disapl 
pcared,  and  the  sdr  was  perfectly  purified. 


STBJiyoTH  or  Wivs  BOTTLXS — M.  CsUaNMu  has 
Gonstmcted  a  machine /or  the  purpose  of  trying  the  strength 
of  wine  bottles.  It  has  been  presented  to  (he  Academy  of 
Sdenoes,  and  reported  upon  by  M.  Hacbette.  The  appa- 
ratus, which  is  simple,  may  be  well  adopted  in  (his  country. 
The  bottle  to  be  tried  is  held  by  the  neek,  by  menns  of  a 
lever  having  three  brajkches,  which  grvsp  it  below  the 
ring.  Being  then  filled  with  water,  it  is  connected,  by 
means  of  pipes,  with  a  forcing.pttmp-.th*  pipe  haring  a  cap 
furnished  with  leather,  which  is  flnnly  bdEd  down  by  the 
apparatus  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  ''A  ppsswir^^uge^ 
or  manometer,  as  M.  C  calls  it,  is  connected  ,with  tbf 
water-pipe,  and  this  serves  to  indicate  the  precise  anoont 
of  pressure  on  the  bottle.  When  a  bottle  is  burst  in  this 
way  by  the  hydraulic  press,  no  violent  dispersion  of  its 
parts  takes  place,  twkas,  indeed,  instead  of  being  entirely 
filled  with  water,  a  portion  of  air  is  left  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  In  this  way  it  :iva8  ascertained  that  all  brisk  or 
eflervescent  fluids  would  require  a  glass  bottle^  whcM  re- 
sisting power  should  not  be  less  than  twelve  atmospheres, 
or  about  180  lbs.  on  each  inch 

Tea  PtrycH. — The  following  reedpt  for  makuig  tea 
punch  is  taken  from  the  Journal  det  ConnoissQnen 
Usueltes.  It  will  be  mnembered  that  our  late  Ktag  wss 
very  partial  to  this  delicious  bevvrage :— -Hyson  tas,  4  1^- « 
black  tea,  4  oz. ;  boiling  water,  three  gallons  ;  sagar,  IS 
lli. ;  old  brandy,  (£au  de  Fie)  2{  gallons ;  mm,  .half  a 
gallon ;  citric  acid,  and  spirit  of  citron,  of  each  three 
ounces.  The  tea  is  first  infUsed  in  the  water,  the  ritric  acid 
and  sugar  are  then  dissolved,  and  the  other  ingredienia 
udded.  We  cannot  recommend  all  oaf  readecv  to  adhere  lo 
the  above  quantities,  especially  at  this  seasoB.  We  are 
happy  to  assure  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Joannl 
before  named  says,  that  an  additional  quantity  of' tea  waur 
nuiy  be  used  if  indicated  by  the  palate  of  the  ben  vtasa/. 
We  take  this  to  be  sufficient  licence  fbr  dtaainisliiBg  the 
<iuantity  of  Eau  de  Vie,  whidi  we  eertaialy  camat  le^osi- 
mend  notwithstanding  iu  attractive  deeigna<l<m. 

New  Species  of  Wheat. — A  variety  of  wheat,  wWch 
does  not  seem  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  wheat-^y,  has  bf!cn 
accidentally  found.  It  is  most  prolific,  and  grows  a  foot 
taller  than  the  common  wheat.  It  is  awned,  and  some- 
what like  the  Egyptian,  but  of  a  clearer  colour,  without 
the  protuberances  of  the  latter.  If  once  a  supply  of  this 
variety  for  seed  be  fotmd,  the  fly  will  be  starved.  Of  a 
patch  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  whero  every  ear  of 
the  common  wheat  was  hurt,  and  the  files  ware  numeroa^ 
not  an  ear  was  touched,  although  other  bearded  varieties 
sufikred. — Highland  Sooieif  TransaetUm*. 
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OFVICiAf.  OOSTUMBd. 

*    1 ;  "        .  ■  -     ' 

^  '     .  ,     STATE  SiyMtfRAY. 

Or  all  tlie  change  wkML  i»ci«t)r  \b  wuiktegfm$, 
none  is  so  rapid. in  prfi|p:esaJULihe  change  of  taste. 
Tlu;»  h»9  jMT^ceeded  i)£  lat^  wit]»  such  Aooial^nited 
'rtUt^ty,  that  extremes  have  met.  We  have  a  recent 
writer^  in  ont.  «f  tte'iMiiiiittMe  pel^iodicals^  (the 
New  Monthly^)  calUfg.C»e9«|r^  the  Fourth^  long 
"  The  first  gjentlema^  in 
of  vulgarity  !  What, a 
i  tfiat  the  robes  and  gUt  tags, 
Outfitted  by  his  ''princely  taste  for  magnificence,** 
soil  lately  for  an  old  song ;  4  bargain  rv^en  to  a 
eobntry  manager  as  atagepropeities.  And  the  change 
has  extended,  and  is  descending.  Fewer  and  fewer 
gazex:^  are  every  year  in  attendance  on  the  Lord 
MRytfr'^  gilt  coacii;  ^ndour  own  I^ord  High  Commis- 
^aQef  paces  up  a  neaHy  empty  ^t)>eet ;  the  fewspec- 
tfltOTs  being  more  interested  in  the  ?dd  Dragoons, 
than  the  representative  of  Majesty  in  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  tt  is  time  that  state,  ceremonies  were  re? 
nouneed  when  they  become  amockery  an^  a  jest;  and 
that^  in  an  en%htened  age  pageants  gave  place  to 
the  simpMlty  of  a  higlier  civilization.  We  have,  in 
ordinaify  life,  long  sjnce  laid  aside  bag- wigs,  tawdry 
lace^  and  embroidery,  and  are  called  upon  to  follow 
the  saAie  coiirse  with  tawdry  observances,  ridiculous 
pomps  and  mummeries^andjdisguisingsof  the  human 
fbmu  In  the  first  number  of  Mr^  Buckingham's  Par. 
fiamentary  Review,  (which,  by  the  way,  promises 
well,)  there  |s  an  amusiitg  description  of  the  so- 
len^n  opening  ef  the  .new  Parliament,  at  which 
Loird  Brongham  J?opped  his  part.  Pity  the  part, 
as  a  mere  part^  had  become  obsolete  before  his 
Lordship  began  to'  star  it  on  those  boards.  For 
iBonaparte  himself,  who  has  quoted  ^  the  late  king, 
any  uncle,"  discovered  not  afiner^nius  for  the 
iiiewB  of  Btate- craft,  when.  In  tb.e  Tuileries,  he 
to^ly  regulated  t}ie  imperial  court ,  by  the  rules 
^  the  old  regime,  ekeing  out  his  owii;  scanty  camp 
knowledge  with  the  recoHections  of  the  superannu- 
aled  powagers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and 
^ptdyingall  deficiencies  by  Ms  zeal  and  tact.  Un. 
il^rtuHatdy,  not  much  cmnii  of  it ;  the  bulk  df  the 
tui^on  were  of  the  humour  of  Hortense,  splitting 
ik^  tffdes  with  laughter  at  the  new  p^rt  every  one 
ftfoond  her  was  nmmming  in,  and  fift  to  expire  oot . 
ftght  when  inquiries  werefirst  addreesediolter  about 


her  AFGtJST  "Mothub. — Old  Mrs  Brougham  was  in 
the  rigki  f  as  Heni^  BrougfaanK,  her  son,  toAv  a 
gveait  man ;  and  it  doet  pain  and  mdrlif  y  those 
who  placed  so  many  hopea  in  his  ^latviotitm  and 
aMHy^  to  see  him  enaatiog^lumionhoftoilthokigmi 
in  atale  pa^foants,  and  ramindiag  Mr«  Baokiaf^ian^ 
w4feo,  we  are  aevtaia^  wishes  to  think  respcictfully 
of  Mm,  of  a  lialf-mad'  Levantine  consaL  If  1m 
•eemed  to  submit  li&e  a  auirtyr,  oAe  mig^  9ftAfm^ 
iyae  with  him  in  a  matter  of  state  necessity  ^  hot 
he  appears  to  profane  spectators  to  glory  iii  these 
€»hiMtioiie.  At  the  opening  4)f  Parliament,  Mv« 
BtoofeinghaiA  relates  :^-^  Oii  the  Woolsack  sat 
Lord  Brougham,  in  ther  eentre,  having  on  his  rig^ 
the  Maffqttk^  LansdMme,  President  of  the  King's 
Coandl,  and  ^Elarl  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
surf  and  Prime  Miniater^of  State ;  and,  <m  hie  left; 
eke  Duke  of  Richmond,  PoetraasteroGtaerml,  and 
Lord  Auklaifd;  Fre^dent  of  the  Board  of  Ttadm 
One  solitary  Lord  %irltual,  and  iUght  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of  London,  occupied  tha 
Motetefial  side  of  the  House,  in  the  fulLand  flow-^ 
Ing  eoslume  of  Ma  episcopal  dignity ;  and  of  the 
Lords  Temporid,  there  were  only  two  at  the  opea- 
iag,  and' one  who  entered  daring  the  proceedings, 
all  of  whom  sat  on  the  Opposition  benoUes,  hooted 
and  boa'd,  as  befitting,  the  wintry  weather.  TIm 
oross^benches  were  entirely  vacant,  save  and/9x- 
cept  the  seats  near  the- table  occupied  by  the  offi- 
cial clei^  in  their  barrister's  wigs  and  gowns  ^ 
who  wese  to  take  a  part  in  the  sayings,  as  well  a^ 
doinga  of  the  day. 

.  Of  the  costume  of  the  learned,  noble,  and  dis- 
tinguished perapnages  who  occupied  the  woolsacks 
as  his  Majes^'s  Commissioners,  it  would  be  diffi-i 
cult  for  any  one^  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
robing,  or  initiated  into  the  mysteries)  which  are^ 
no  doubt,  familiar  enough  to  the  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,  or  groom  of  the  stole,  to  give  an  accu- 
rate description.  lis  general  efifect,  however,  may 
be  described  in  one  single  word — it  was  groteMque, 
The  Lord  Ohancellor  wore  his  ermmed  scarlet 
robe,  adown  which,  on  either  shoulder,  hung  the 
long  grey  pendant  flaps  or  wings  of  the  judicial 
wig,  not  unlike  the  falling  ear-laps  of  the  white  or 
grey  elephant  of  Aya  o^  §iam ;  and  on  the  ex- 
treme point,  or  crown  of  the  head,  just  large  enough 
to  cover  the. black  patdi  which  dlstinguidies  a  Ser- 
jeant's wig;  as  though   indicating  a  broken  skull 
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was  ^ced  a  laost  diminutive  and  inaignificaAt  flat 
triangular  hat^  which^  not  coming  down  over  any 
p^  of  the.bk>ck^  or  having  any  hold  whatever  on 
the  rotundity  of  the  seat  of  intelligence^  might  he 
literaUy  called  '*  a  skull-cap/'  though  aflPording  .so 
little  protection  to  the  sn^U  spot  it  covered^  that 
it  might  have  been  blown  away  by  the  least  breath 
of  wind,  or  pushed  off  by  the  touch  of  a  feather. 
We  remember  well,    on  an  occasion  of  visiting 
a  Levantine  consul  at  Joppa  in  Palestine,  in  the 
•  year  1816,  a  tolerably  near  parallel  to  l^is  gro^ 
tesque  appearance,  which  is  thus  described  in  the 
volume  recording  the  event: — /  The  consul  him- 
self soon  arrived,  and  presented  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular mixtures  of  European  and  Asiatic  costume  that 
we  had  yet  witnessed.  His  dress  consisted  of  the  long 
robes  of  the  East,  surmounted  by  a  powdered  bag- 
wig,  a  cocked-hat,  with  anchor  buttons,  and  blade 
eockade,  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  all  of  the  oldest 
fuhion."    We  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  figure 
and  eoetume  of  this  old  gentlemen  were  the  mo$t 
Tidiculoiis  that  could  be  imagined;   but  we  had 
not  then  seen  a  noble  Lord  presiding  on  the  wool- 
sack as  a  royal  commissioner ;  and  we  now  give  the 
palm  of  grote9quenes$  to  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  England  over  the  Levantine  consul, — the 
British  peer  leaving  the  Asiatic  merchant  an  im- 
measurable distance  behind.    We  have  often  heard 
the  people  of  Yorkshire  speak  of  the  curious  ex- 
hibition of  Henry  Brougham,  the  county  member, 
when  sworded,  hatted,  spurred,  and  mounted,  as  a 
knight  of  the  shire  in  the  Castle  Yard  at  York  ; 
but  it  could  have  been  nothing  to  this  appearance 
of  the  same  person  on  the  woolsack  ;  and  both  how 
incomparably  less  dignified  than  the  simple  dress 
and  commanding  air  and  manner  of  the  earnest 
senator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  clothed  in  all 
the  glory  of  impassioned  eloquence,  robed  in  the 
majesty  of  truth,  and  crowned  by  the  coronet  of  a 
free  nation's  admiration!  Oh!  dignity!  how  little 
are   thy   true   elements  appreciated  and  under- 
stood! 

"  The  finest  point,  however,  in  the  whole  scene 
was  this : — When  the  clerk  at  the  table  read  over, 
with  deep  and  solemn  tone,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, appointing  the  noble  Lords  to  act,  as  he  re- 
cited the  names  and  titles  of  the  Commissioners, 
he  made  a  low  bow  to  each,  just  as  the  devout 
idolaters  of  the  East  bow  down  at  the  name  of 
their  favourite  idol ;  to  which  each  of  the  Com. 
missioners  responded  by  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
bowing  low  in  return  ;  not  to  the  derk,  of  course, 
but  to  the  paper  from  which  he  was  reading,  just 
as  the  Mohammedans  shew  reverence  to  their 
Sultan's  firmaun  or  decree,  by  bowing  before  it 
when  they  receive  it,  and  putting  it  .to  their  fore- 
heads in  token  of  respect.  We  laugh  at  the 
Turks  for  this  extreme  veneration ;  but  wherein 
consists  the  difference  between  their  low  bows  and 
onr  own  ? 

'^  When  the  ceremonial  had  been  gone  through, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  the  Members  of 
the  Commons,  who  nmst  have  been^  by  this  time. 


duly  impressed  with  the  superior  dignity,  of  their 
brother  legisiators  of  the  Upper  Hoiue." 

Let  us  hope  that  one  of  the  very  first  bills  (if 
bill  be  necessary)  that  his  Lordship  will  bring  in, 
may  be,  one  to  enable  him  to  doff  the  beaver-tailed 
wig,  skull-cap,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  By  way  of  rider,  a 
similar  privilege  might  be  secured  to  our  own  Lord 
Advocate,  and  other  minor  performers  in  the  State 
Drama.  It  is  cruel  that,  when  every  gentleman's 
gentleman  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  permitted  to 
wear  plain  clothes  like  any  other  Christain,  we 
should  keep  our  highest  official  men  in  thmr  old 
mountebank  liveries.  What  would  an  ambassador 
from  Washington  think  of  the  scene  and  costomes 
described  by  Mr.  Buckingham  ?  Would  the  ad- 
miration of.  dark  diplomats  for  the  Queen  of  his 
late  Majesty  Radahma,  from  Pomaree,  er  the 
Sovereign  of  Ashantee,  atone  for  manly,  repuhli- 
ean  contempt  of  such  fo<derie8  ? 

ON  THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 


CFor  the  Schoolmaeter.J 
LETTER  IV. 
Children,  from  the  earliest   dawn   of  reason, 
should  be  learning  from  our  lives,  as  well  as  cotu. 
vereation,  an  esteem  for  virtue,  and  a  hatred  for 
vice.    In  their  education,  our  chief  object  diould 
be,  the  instilling  into  them  sentiments  that  are 
friendly  to  virtue  and  true  religion ;  but  in  order 
effectually  to  impress  these  sentiments  on  their 
minds,  let  us  never  forget  that   example  has  a 
powerful  effect.    For,  while  esteem  for  rirtne  snd 
piety  is  professed  by  words,  but  contradicted  hy 
conduct,  in  vain  will  be  the  effect  of  onr  religioos 
or  moral  precepts.    The  experience  of  mankind 
in  general  confirms  this ;  and  yet  how  many  cherish 
the  vain  idea  of  effecting  wonders  with  their  chil. 
dren,  by  giving  them  lessons  of  virtue,  pnd  storing 
their  memories  with  facts  and  theories,  unaided  by 
example  ?    If  we  teach  them  the  Love  of  the  So- 
preme  Being  with  our  lips,  and  that  of  Mammon 
by  Jour  lives,  we  may*  assure  ourselves  the  latter 
only  will  be  taught  effectually.    Parents  concerned 
for^he  welfare  of  their  children,  caution  them  against 
anger ;  yet  if  they  see' this  passion  given  way  to  in 
the  parents,  of  what  effect  is  precept  ?    Again,  we 
advise  them  against  an  avaricious  disposition ;  but 
if  they  discover  that  our  prevailing  desire  is  to 
accumulate  wealth,  will  they  be  likely  to  act  dif- 
ferently ?    We  teach  them  the  necessity  of  dohig 
unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  unto  ;  and  yet, 
if  they  detect  us  conducting  ourselves  contrary 
to  this  rule,  will  they  not  learn  hy  our  example  to 
do  as  we  do  ?    A  mother  who  is  fond  of  dress  and 
company ;  whose  aim  is  to  attract  attention,  and 
outshine  her  neighbours  and  friends  in  the  splen- 
dour of  her  furniture,  &c.,   may  indeed  leetare 
her  children  on   the  necessity  of  humility,  and 
caution  them  against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
world  :  such  lessons  may  play  upon  the  ear,  bnt 
will  never  sink  into  the  heart,  while  they  are  taught 
by  her  example,  that  these  very  pom^  and  rani- 
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tats  Are  tfae  prime  end  of  existenee.  Parents  who 
are  devoted  to  pleasure  and  self-indolgenoe,  must 
expect  their  chUdren  to  ran  the  same  coarse. 

Some,  again^  err  in  pampering  and  indulging  their 
children  in  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.  This  mis- 
taken  kindness  is  attended  with  more  danger^  per- 
haps, than  they  are  aware  of.  It  is  not  only  in. 
jurious  to  the  health,  hut  also  to  the  mind,  by  as. 
sociating  the  idea  of  happiness  with  the  gratifica. 
tion  of  appeUte  ;  whence  proceeds  the  degrading 
hahlt  of  self-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  in 
riper  yeanK  All  provocatives  to  eating,  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  kept  out  of  the  way  uf  chiL 
dren,  hut  if  they  unavoidably  see  and  desire  them, 
let  gentle,  but  firm  refusal,  upon  the  ground  of  such 
viands  being  pernicious,  teach  them  a  lesson  of 
sslf-eommand.  Appetite  should  be  natural  ;  and 
if  it  be  so,  it  will  easily  be  satisfied  ;  wherefore,  if 
children  ask  for  food  between  the  regular  meals, 
the  very  simplest  should  be  given  to  them  ;  which, 
if  they  really  want,  they  will  eat  cheerfully.  * 

Neither  let  them  be  indulged  in  a  capricious 
whimsical  taste,  with  respect  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing. For  which  purpose,  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed to  take  whatever  plain  food  is  deemed  suitable 
far  tton;  and  to  take  it  at  the  regular  meal-times 
of  the  family,  if  the  meals  be  not  at  too  long  in- 
tarvals,  or  at  too  late  an  hour  in  the  day.  Habit 
will  regulate  even  the  impulses  of  appetite,  and 
ceiuiteraet  unreasonable  antipathies.  Thus,  by  a 
little  attention  and  prudent  management,  children 
may  be  brought  to  relish  every  kind  of  simple 
nourishment  which  may  be  set  before  them.  For 
toch  training,  children  will,  in  after-life,  thank 
their  parents  and  teachers. 

Children,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  feed  them- 
selves, ought  always  to  be  admitted  to  table  at 
meals  ;  and  our  having  company  should  never  pre- 
vent U,  provided  there  is  room.  By  this  means 
their  manners  will  be  improved,  and  they  will 
le»m  from  others  how  to  behave,  and  get  over  that 
awkward  bashfulness  so  natural  to  most  of  them. 
We  are  apt  to  err,  indeed,  in  not  attending  suffi- 
ciently to  bashful  children,  wliile  the  bold  and  lively 
tre  treated  with  smiles  of  approbation.  Those  who 
are  shy  and  diffident  ought  to  be  brought  as  much 
into  notice  as  possible  :  frequently  introducing 
them  into  the  company  of  engaging  friends  and  ac 
%ii«intanoe,  will  tend  greatly  to  their  getting  the 
better  of  it.  The  frequent  introduction  into  com- 
pany,  from  whose  conversation  and  manners  in- 
ctmotion  may  be  derived,  is  of  no  small  conse- 
jpaence  indeed  to  young  people,  particularly  in 
keeping  them  from  associating  with  low  compan. 


Partiali);y  in  parents  as  to  particular  children,  is 


*  Let  not  children  witness  any  anxiety  concerning  the 
lileellQt  of  fbod,  nor  hear  any  conrenation  on  the  delights 
of  food  sstfaig  and  drinking,  nor  bt  rewarded  ibr  laudable 
isadatl  and  ezcrtlsaft  by  any  pecnliar  delicacies ;  lest  they 
flMM  to  attach  hig^  imfortanee  to  the  pleaturet  of  the 
taU%  and  to  the  free  indolgence  of  the  appetite,  and  gra- 
dMly  sink  into  the  low  and  debased  character  of  glut- 
•"sy. 


another  thing  which  ought  careftdly  to  be  avoided. 
Where  one  or  more  of  the  children  in  a  family, 
are  singled  out  as  objects  of  especial  regard,  it  seL 
dom  fails  to  produce  injurious  consequences.  In 
the  favoured  child,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  pride 
'  and  self-importanoe.  With  the  others  it  excites 
hatred  and  jealousy,  and  is  the  cause  of  continual 
dissensions  in  the  family.  Whatever  may  be  the 
motives  with  parents  for  partiality,  they  wiU  un- 
doubtedly have  much  to  answer  for  the  evils  which 
it  produces.  Concord  in  a  family  greatly  depends 
on  the  parent's  management ;  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected where  partiality  is  shown.  That  love  and 
harmony  may  prevail  amongst  children  of  the 
same  fsmily,  one  ought  never  to  be  praised  at 
the  expense  of  another.  No  insidious  comparisons 
must  be  drawn.  Neitiier  should  one  be  alh>wed  to 
scoff  at  another  who  happens  to  be  in  disgraoe. 
This  practice  destroys  affection  ;  and  gives  rise  to 
resentment  and  retaliation.  They  should  rather 
be  taught  to  commiserate  one  another  when  in  disu 
grace ;  and  not  be  prevented  from  interceding  in 
each  others'  heh&lf.  All  teasing  derision  should  be 
strictly  pr<^bited,  as  it  tends  to  imbitter  the  best 
temper. 

When  children  arrive  at  an  age  suitable  to  have 
the  care  of  their  clothes,  and  other  things,  fur- 
nish each  with  a  place  for  their  little  articles ;  and 
being  often  told  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  disorderly, 
they  will  soon  adopt  the  same  opinion,  and  see  the 
propriety,  not  only  as  it  respects  neatness  of  cloth, 
ing,  but  of  putting  every  article  they  use,  when 
done  with  it,  in  its  proper  place.  Thus,  regularity 
will  become  as  easy,  and  even  more  agreeable  to 
them,  than  irregularity.  The  habit  of  order  and 
method  is  important ;  as  the  probability  is,  that,  if 
early  taught  and  prized,  it  will  accompany  them 
through  life  ;  and  greatly  prevent  that  inconveni. 
ence  and  perplexity  which  people  often  experience 
for  want  of  it  in  the  management  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

Do  every  thing  in  its  proper  season  ;  put  every . 
thing  in  its  proper  place  ;  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness  ;  these  are  maxims  which  cannot  well  be 
taught  too  soon,  nor  inculcaCed  too  often,  nor  im- 
pressed too  deeply.  Regularity  in  studies,  in  busi- 
ness, in  amusements,  is  the  fosterer  of  time  ;  nay, 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  regularity  makes  time. 
Without  it,  how  many  precious  hours  are  lost  in 
confusion,  and  in  seeking  what  to  do  next  !  Let 
your  children,  then,  be  habituated  to  regularity, 
in  all  their  occupations,  to  do  every  thing  in  its 
due  time  ;  and  let  them  be  encouraged  by  your 
example.  They  will  thank  you  inafter-lifb  fbr  so 
useful  a  lesson. 

Much  time  is  often  lost,  likewise,  by  having  to 
look  in  one  place  and  another  for  things  that  are 
wanted.  Let  children,  therefore,  be  trained  to 
replace  books,  and  clothes,  and  work,  and  play- 
things, in  their  proper  situations,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  lay  their  hands  on  those,  and  other  arti.. 
des,  whenever  they  are  called  for.  Many  a  mas- 
ter, and  especially  many  a  mistress  of  a  family^ 
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iHive  luraented  the  want  of  this  beneficial  Inthit,  in 
themselves^  their  children,  and  their  servants. 

Cleanliness  of  j>erseii,  and  care  of  clothes^  are 
habits  net  to  be  scorned,  as  they  will  have  a  kiii4^ 
1/  in^enoe  upea  healHi  and  fortune.  The  most 
opulent  parent  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  adopts 
in  the  economical  education  of  his  children,  the 
excellent  motto,  "  Waste  not,  want  not."  Early 
.habits  of  care,  and  an  early  aversion  and  contemfit 
of  waste  and  extravaganoe,  may  preserve  an  estate, 
which,  but  for  SQch  previous  training,  might  be 
soon  lavished  away.  And,  to  encourage  young 
people  in  economy,  they  should  be  taught  to  take 
a  family  interest  in  domestic  expenses.  Parental 
reserve  in  Hieney  matters,  is  impolttio  :  for  ae  one 
.  judicietisly  observes,  "  Thai  lather  who  wraps  his 
aiffkirs  up  in  mystery,  and  wbo  views  his  child  with 
Jealous  eyes,  as  a  person  who  is  to  begin  to  Uve 
when  himieif  4ieg,  will  probably  make  him  an 
enemy,  by  treating  hija  m  such."  A  frank  sinu 
plicity,  and  cordial  dependence  upon  the  integrity 
and  syntpathy  of  ihehr  children,  will  be  more  likely 
to  inrare  to  parents  yteo*  disinterested  friendship. 
Ignorance  is  mkvm^B  more  4o  be  dreaded  than 
knowledge.  Young  people  who  are  acquainted 
with  family  expense^  and  the  various  wants  of  a 
family,  will  not  be  'so  likely  to  be  unreasonable  in 
their  own  expenditure.  And  the  pleasure  of  being 
esteemed  and  truBtinl,  is  early  felt,  while  the  con- 
scioiisness  of  deserving  coniklenoe  is  delightful  to 
children. 

Let  efatldreft,  tbevefbre,  jrna^uaUy  learn  the  use 
and  Value  of  mdney,  that  they  may  be  able  to  ma- 
sage  it  to  advantage,  and  to  apply  it  to  proper 
iHurposes.  With  respcict.to  girls,  tliis  may  be 
greatly  aided,  by  giving  them  annual  allowances, 
when  they  are  deiamed  to  be  ef  a  -eompeteat  age, 
to  provide  for  themselves,  gloves,  ribbons,  and 
other  trifling  articles  of  dress.  This,  by  giving 
them  some  idea  of  the  enpeuse  of  dress,  may  aid 
in  teaching  them  the  important  lessons  of  econoflo^ 
4ind  management.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
save  something  from  this  allowance  for  charitable 
.purposes,  that  thus  frugality  and  beneficence  may 
be  associated.  They  should  also  be  early  ad- 
monished, not  intentionally  to  spoil  or  waste  any 
thing  of  their  own,  which  may  be  useful  to  poor 
people.  They  may  be  taught  to  take  care  of  shoes 
and  other  articles  of  clothing,  when  past  their  use^ 
that  they  may  relieve  with  them  the  wants  of  poor 
little  iK>y8  and  girls,  who  have  only  such  charitable 
supplies  to  depend  on  for  protection  from  the  cold. 
Thus,  they  will  learn  to  save  from  a  principle 
of  benevolence,  and  not  from  selfish  or  sordid 
motives.  Never  should  children  be  praised  for 
what  is  not  intrinsically  valuable ;  nor,  even  for 
what  is  actually  praise-worthy,  should  they  be  im- 
moderately praised.  In  their  presence,  let  no 
praise  be  bestowed  upon  richness  and  elegance  of 
dress  ;  upon  mere  external  advantages ;  upon  mere 
ornamental  accomplishments ;  upon  beauty  of  face 
or  form  ;  upon  quickness  of  speech  ;  upon  any  nd. 
vantages  not  acquired   by   their   own   exertions 


{Praise  is  pleasing,  is  fanclnatingte  the  heart  ^  mmA 
therefore,  upon  w4iatseever  it  is  bestow<ed,  witll 
respect  to  that,  pvMM  ereatfCB  agreeable  uesscia 
iions,  which  will  he  nsefttl  or  .pemicioiis,  aoeerdkig 
to  the  subjects  on  which  the  praise  is  bestowed. 
A  mistake  in  this  respect  may  produce  lamentable 
consequences  ;  while  praise,  judiciously  and  spar- 
ingly given,  may  prove  a  powerful  and  beneficial 
motive.  "  Let  your  httle  giri,'*  says  Mrs.  E. 
Hamilton,  '*  he  dressed  in  new  and  imusual  finery, 
and  brought  into  company,  where  every  voice  slu^ 
join  in  praise  of  the  ornaments  with  which  she  is 
decorated.  Observe  the  satisfaction  with  whi<A 
she  eyes  the  pretty  shoes,  and  pretty  sash,  which 
are  the  objects  of  admiration.  The  idea  of 
praise  may  thus  he  associated  with  the  idea  ^ 
finery  ;  and  thus^  no  doubt,  may  the  love  of  finewy, 
and  with  it  pride  and  vanity,  be  generated."  BT, 
on  the  contrary,  the  child  be  praised  for  obedience, 
for  readiness  to  oblige,  for  diligence,  for  eetf-ve^ 
straint  and  good  temper,  pleasing  assodatioos  wM 
cherish  those  valuable  qualities. 

Let  parents,  therefore,  take  care  that  the  seeds 
of  pride  and  vanity  be  not  sown  in  the  nunda  eC 
their  children,  by  immoderate  praise,  even  whea 
some  degree  and  kind  of  praise  is  deserved ;  hy  ad- 
miration expressed  for  talents,  for  external  form; 
or  gracefulness  of  deportment ;  for  finery  of  drese, 
of  house,  of  furniture.  Self~love,  self»sattafaetioa, 
are  too  easily  excited,  and  grow  too  fast.  They 
are  very  dangerous  guests,  and  should  he  brou^t 
under  strict  command,  if  not  expelled,  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  am,  &c., 

A  FniEKm  to  Early  fi»vcA«neK. 
Edinburgh,  F^.  2lst,  1938. 

SERVANTS. 
RuLBs  FOB  Servants  formed  part  of  oar  last 
publication ;  not  wholly  unerring,  but  ge&ersHy 
Judicious,  and  well-considered.  The  had  quaKtfei 
of  servants  hare  formed  a  faveunte  suhjeet  oC 
conversation,  since  Sarah,  in  a  fit  >of  perversoiess, 
turned  out  the  bonds-woman  and  her  son.  W« 
fear  the  censures  passed  upon  this  class  of  per- 
sons are  often  too  just ;  but  it  is  at  least  equity 
true,  that  their  worst  errors  originate  in  Uie 
vices,  corruptions,  and  excessive  luxury  of  society. 
Among  iavilised  nations,  servants  are  found  do*, 
mestic  comforts  or  plagues,  in  exact  proportion  %b 
the  state  ef  manners,  and  to  the  equality  or  ia. 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
society.  If  we  may  believe  report,  the  worrt  aer* 
vants  in  the  world  are  at  present  to  be  found  ia  the 
great  and  wealthy  families  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  London — pampered  mduals,  whose  wages 
and  emoluments  double  or  quadruple  those  of  ^ser* 
vants  in  quieter  situations.  Servants  of  this  caat 
oftea  understand  household  husiufsss  (i(yij)&  cuMm 
ning,  ai^d  pilfering  included)  nuich  heUer  thua 
the  domestics  of  respectable  faaailies  w  the  mid- 
dle rank  ;  they  only  lack  fidelity,  honesty,  a9»e. 
tion,  gratitude,  and  respectful  attachment.    These 
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fkmwMom  am  waggttlteA  hy  •  jmiifAwM,  but 
MiMwliai  len§(ky  disserUiftioB  upon  9ermitt>  in  the 
iVew  Mi&nthi$  Mtigaaine,  Afler  dwelUng  upon  ttie 
▼MM  aM  eh«ra«lerittict  o^  iervanto,  the  writer 
Uiut  aeoouBia  fmr  some  of  tliem :— * 

^  WiMn  »  !!«▼•  waa  deemed  not  a  peno%  Vat  a  thhif 
iMrkeUl»lft  and  traniferablt,  the  tingto  princij^Je  judgml 
•ufficient  to  regulate  th^  mutual  conduct  of  the  master  and 
the  domeitic  was,  to  command  and  to  obey.  It  seems  still 
riio  sole  stipulation  reacted  hj  the  haughty  from  the 
mftiialt  But  this  ftodal  principle,  nnallerlated  by  the  just 
■jMgpathiea  of  dotomtisMyy  depviyea  avthority  of  ita  gnee, 
imd  aanrice  of  its  leal.  To  be  serred  well»  we  should  be 
lored  a  Ilttl^  ;  the  command  of  an  excellent  master  is  even 
gmteAil,  for  the  good  servant  delights  to  be  useful.  The 
dan*  npfaws ;  and  such  is  the  domestic  destitnte  of  any  per. 
swial:  atlaekmebt  to  bis  ■wMtr.  He  Iktena  bat  to  the 
loK  of  hla  freedom  in  the  sound  of  the  «  iron  tyrant)**  as 
once  a  servant  called  the  summoning- bell.  Whoever  loved 
the  being  they  feared  ?  Whoever  was  mindful  of  the  inter- 
eats  of  him  whose  beneficence  is  only  a  sacriflce  to  his 
ponp  P  The  master  dresses  and  wages  highly  his  pam. 
parsd  train;  but  this  is  the  caloutated  coat  of  stato4iTeries, 
of  men  measured  by  a  standard,  iov  a  Hercules  in  the  hall, 
or  an  Adonis  for  the  drawing-room ;  but  at  tliose  times, 
when  the  domestic  ceases  to  be  an  object  in  the  public  eye, 
he  sinks  itito  an  object  of  sordid  economy,  or  of  merciless 
saprlee.  Hb  personal  ftelings  are  recklessly  neglected. 
He  aleepe  where  there  is  neither  light  nor  air ;  he  is  driven 
when  he  is  already  exhausted ;  he  begins  the  work  of  mid- 
night, and  is  confined  for  hours  ^nth  men  like  himself, 
who  fret,  repine,  and  curse.  They  have  their  tales  to  com- 
pare together  ;  their  unhallowed  secrets  to  disclose.  The 
auisteie  and  tlie  mistresses  pass  by  theas  in  review,  and  little 
deem  they  how  oft  the  malignant  glance,  or  the  malicious 
whisper,  Iblloa*  their  airy  steps.  To  shorten  such  tedious 
hours,  the  servants  fhmiliarixe  themselves  with  every  vi- 
doas  indulgence;  for  even  the  occupation  of  such  domestics 
is  little  Bsore  than  a  dissolute  idleness.  A  cell  in  Newgate 
does  not  always  contain  more  corruptors  than  a  heid  of 
th«r  servants  congregated  in  our  winter  halla  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  modes  of  fashionable  life  demand  the 
mast  terrible  sacrifices  of  the  health,  the  happiness,  and 
the  BBoniU  of  servanta.  Whoever  perceives  that  he  is  held 
in  BO  esteem,  stands  degraded  in  his  own  thoughta  The 
heart  of  the  simple  throbs  with  this  emotion ;  but  it  harw 
dene  the  villain  who  would  rgoice  to  avenge  himself;  it 
makes  the  artful  only  the  more  cunning  ;  it  extorts  from 
the  eullen  a  cold  unwilling  obedience,  and  it  stings  even 
tke  9Qod-tempered  into  insolence. 

**  Soath,  as  great  a  wit  as  a  preacher,  has  separated,  by 
an  awful  interval,  the  superior  and  the  domestic  «  A  ssiv 
vant  dtvells  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  his  lord*8  pur- 
poeee;  he  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under  Che  same  roof; 
a  domsstie,  yet  a  foreigner  too.**  This  exhibits  a  picture 
of  foadal  manners,  and  the  title  of  the  master  here  seems  to 
jcatriet  the  olvervation  to  the  aristocratic  ordeiv" 

The  picture  of  the  impudence,  insolence^  do. 
iiiijiatM>n>  and  lieentioiisDeeB  of  metropc^tan  ser 
viMit9|  drawn  by  tJiia  writer,  ig  abeolutely  revolting 
We  tnm  from  it  to  the  brighter  side,  remarking, 
befopehand^  that  to  Switaerland,  Germany,  and 
DaLnatia^  the  writer  migjit  hmvt  added  many  tin- 
tminisd  distHeif  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Walea.  Inf  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Ml  Ii^laad,  ef  rvant&are  often  provokingly  ignorant 
of  their  husiqeBa,  ilolhful  and  dilatory  ,*  but  this 
i»  pactly  ehai^^ble  upon  their  employers :  and 
th«  ahaeiiGe  of  ^uskiiwl  of  useful  knowledge  is 
conpeaaated  by  qualities  of  far  higher  value — ^the 
grovrth  of  which  they  owe  to  the  character  and 
^nditiofi  of  their  masters.  Tu  the  instances  which 
U)e  writer    in  the  Magazine   brings  forward    of 


^thful  servitude,  sweetened    by  alTection,   how 
many  might  be  added. 

«  It  ia  in  amaH  coanmaMte  only  that  we  perceive  how 
the  affDcUoM  of  the  Blaster  and  the  deesestic  may  take 
root.  Leek  in  aa  ancient  seined  ftmiiy^  whose  servants 
oftm  have  been  bera  uuder  the  roof  they  inhabit,  and 
where  the  son  ia  serving  where  the  firther  still  serves,  and 
Bometimea  caU  the  secred  tpoi  of  their  ccadle  and  their 
grave,  by  the  proud  aad  endearing  term  of  **  Our  House.*' 
Observe  a  tewBof-liedted  extent,  where  the  reined  artifice« 
of  the  metfopaUe  are  almost  unknown ;  it  ii  in  such  place, 
that  the  paier/awiiUim  looks  on  the  remoter  members  mov- 
ing together  with  an  unity  of  fteling;  it  is  in  such  pUice^' 
that  the  domestic  acts,  not  oftener  prompted  by  command 
than  by  unbidden  labours;  and  each  unconstrained  service 
is  not  lika  that  of  those  wko  make  a  show  of  their  diligence 
to  their  masters,  whidi  has  been  emphatically  termed  *  Byew 
serrica*'  The  passion  of  demestinty  is  inteasa  in  proper- 
tion  to  its  eoBftraction.  In  the  great  capitals  of  Londov 
and  Paris  it  ia  vagae  and  uncertain ;  there,  mostiy,  it  may 
be  deemed « Lip-sfvvke,*  oe  tlieart  of  wheeditng ; — it  is  the 
bkae  of  kindled  straw  l9tin^  itself  in  air;  bi^  ia  a  more 
restricted  sphere  of  daaiestic  ki^,  it  is  a  dear  and  constane 
flame,  whoae  fuel  never  ftih* 

<<  It  is  among  the  deasestic  vivtues  of  the  middle  dassee 
of  lifr,  as  the  resideats  of  an  overgrown  metropolis  would 
deem  these  more  retired  fioailies,  that  we  find  the  servant  m 
partidpator  in  the  cares  of  the  household^  and  an  humUe 
associate  with  the  heads  of  the  tenlly.  We  diMover  tkir 
in  whole  countries  'where  luxury  has  not  removed  the 
classes  of  society  at  too  wide  distances  ftom  each  other, 
to  deaden  their  sympafthics.  We  behold  this  ia  agrestio 
Switserland,  aonmg  ite  viUages  and  its  pasttmes ;  iu  Ktanoe, 
among  its  distant  proYinoss ;  ia  Italy,  ia  some  of  its  de 
oayed  cities;  aad  in  Qemaay^  where  simple  manners,  and 
strong  afiections  mark  the  inhabitaats  of  certain  locaUties. 
Holland  long  preserved  itaprimittve  customs ;  and  there  the 
love  of  order  paoiaotea  subordination,  thoagh  ita  free  faati- 
tutkms  have  softened  the  distinctioBa  in  tlM  ranks  of  life ; 
and  there  we  flad  a  remarkable  evidence  of  domesticity.  It 
is  not  unusaal  in  Holland  fbr  servants  to  call  their  masterl 
uade,  their  mistresses  auat,  and  the  children  of  the  fitndl  ji 
their  cousina  These  domestics  partidpatiag  in  the  com* 
Ibrts  ef  the  fsmfly,  beeoan  natanHnd  and  domidliated  ; 
aad  their  eatraordiBary  relativsears  often  adopted  by  tha 
heart  Aa  hereie  eftirt  of  these  domestics  has  been  re., 
corded;  it  occunped  at  the  banuag  of  the  theatre  at  Am. 
sterdam,  v^ere  many  mriied^  into  the  iames,  and  nobly 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  save  theh*  endeared  featihes. 

It  is  ia  limited  eomaroaitiee  that  the  dniaselio  virtues 
are  most  intense;  all  oonceritratihg  thems^^ves  in  their 
private  circles ;  in  such  localities  Uiere  is  no  public, — ^no 
public  which  extorts  so  many  aecriflaes  from  the  individual. 
Insular  situations  are  usually  reinarkable  for  the  warm  at- 
tachment and  devoted  fidelity  of  the  domestic,  and  the  per. 
sonal  regard  at  families  for  their  servants.  This  genuine 
domesticity  is  strikingly  di^lgyed  in  the  island  of  Ragusa^ 
on  tlie  coast  of  Dalnmtia ;  for  there  they  provide  for  the 
happiness  of  the  humble  friends  of  the  house.  Boys,  at  an 
early  age,  are  recdved  into  fhmllies,  educated  in  writing, 
reading,  and  arithmetic.  Some  only  quit  thdr  abode,  in 
which  they  were  ahaeet  bom,  when  tempted  by  the  stir- 
ring spirit  of  maritime  enterprise.  They  form  a  race  of 
men  who  are  much  sought  after  for  servants ;  and,  as  I  have 
heai-d,  the  term  applied  to  them  of  "  Men  of  the  Gulf,"  is  a 
sure  recommendation  of  the  character  fbr  unlimited  trusty 
and  unwearying  seel* 

The  mede'  of  providing  for  the  future  ceiaforU  of  their 
maidens  is  a  IHtle  incident  in  the  history  of  beaevolenc^ 
which  we  must  regret  is  only  practised  iu  such  limited  com- 
munities. Malte  Bnni,  in  his  ^Annales  des  Voyages,*' 
has  painted  a  scene  of  this  nature  which  may  read  like 
seme  romaase  of  real  lifb.  The  girls,  after  a  service  of 
ten  yeara,  on  one  great  holyday,  an  epoch  in  thdr  lives,  re- 
cdve  the  ample  reward  of  their  good  conduct  On  that  hap- 
py day,  the  mistress,  and  all  friends  of  the  fhmily,  prepare 
for  (he  maiden  a  sort  of  doweiy  or  marriage  portion.   Every 
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fHend  of  the  house  sendg  fome  article ;  and  the  mistress  notes 
down  the  gifts  that  she  may  return  the  same  on  a  similar 
occasion.  The  donations  consist  of  silver,  of  go\vns,  of 
handkerchief,  and  other  usefol  articles  ibr  a  yoang  wo- 
man  These  tributes  of  friendship  are  placed  beside  a  eilter 
basin  which  contains  the  annual  wages  of  the  serrant;  her 
idatiTes  fVom  the  country  come,  accompanied  by  music, 
tarrying  baslcets  corered  with  ribbons,  and  loaded  with 
firnits,  and  other  rural  delicacies.  They  are  received  by 
the  master  himself,  who  invites  them  to  the  feast,  where 
the  company  assemble,  and  particularly  the  ladies.  All 
the  presents  are  reviewed.  The  servant  introduced,  kneels 
to  receive  the  benediction  of  her  mistress,  whose  grateful 
task  is  then  to  deliver  a  solemn  enumeration  of  her  good 
qualities;  concluding  by  announcing  to  the  maiden,  that 
having  been  lironght  up  in  the  house,  if  it  be  her  choice  to 
remain,  from  henceforwards  she  diall  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  family.  Tears  of  affection  often  falling  during  this 
beautiful  scene  of  true  domesticity,  which  terminates  with 
a  ball  for  the  servants,  and  another  for  the  superiors.  The 
relatives  of  the  maiden  return  homewards  with  their  joyous 
musicians ;  and,  if  the  maiden  perfers  herold  domestic  abode, 
she  receives  an  increase  of  wages;  and  at  a  succeeding  period 
of  six  years,  another  jubilee  provides  her  second  good  fortune. 

Let  me  tell  one  more  story  of  the  influence  of  this  passion 
of  domesticity  in  the  servant ; — ^its  merit  equals  its  novelty. 
In  that  inglorious  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  where  our  brave 
soldiers  were  disgraced  by  a  recreant  general,  the  negroes, 
slaves  as  they  were,  joined  the  inhabitants  to  expel  the  in- 
Taders.  On  this  signal  occasion,  the  city  decreed  a  public 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  negroes,  in  a  sort  of  triumph; ' 
and,  at  the  same  time,  awarded  the  freedom  of  eighty  of  their 
leaders.  One  of  them,  having  shown  his  claims  to  the  boon, 
declaring  that  to  obtain  his  freedom  had  all  his  days  formed 
the  proi^  object  of  his  wishes,  his  claim  was  indisputable : 
yet  now,  however,  to  the  amazement  of  the  judges,  he  refused 
his  proffered  freedom  I  The  reason  he  alleged  was  a  singular 
refinement  of  heartfelt  sensibility  : — **  My  kind  mistress,** 
said  the  negro,  <<once  wealthy,  hasfkllen  into  misfortunes  in 
her  infirm  old  age.  I  work  to  maintain  her,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  she  leans  on  my  arm  to  take  the  evening  air. 
I  will  not  be  tempted  to  abandon  her,  and  I  renounce  the 
hope  of  fVeedom  that  she  may  know  she  possesses  a  slave 
who  never  will  quit  her  side.** 

Although  I  have  been  travelling  out  of  Europe  to  furnish 
tome  striking  illustrations  of  the  powerful  emotion  of  do. 
mesticity,  it  is  not  that  we  are  without  instances  in  the 
private  history  of  families  among  ourselves.  I  have  kno^m 
more  than  one,  where  the  servant  has  chosen  to  live  without 
wages  rather  than  quit  the  master  or  mistress  in  their  de- 
cayed fbrtmes ;  and  another  where  the  servant  cheerAilly 
woiked  to  support  her  old  lady  to  her  last  day. 


ON  BEES.* 
.  Bees  are  insects  which  claim  our  attention,  as  not 
only  being  interesting  and  industrious  in  them- 
selves, but  useful  and  profitable  to  mankind. 
Therefore,  viewing  them  as  such,  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  lay  down  a  few  hints  to  hee-masters  which 
may  he  of  some  use^  especially  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  their  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  hut  at  present,  I  will  confine  myself  to  their 
management  during  this  and  the  two  subsequent 
months,  February,  March,  and  April,  reserving 
their  treatment  during  the  other  parts  of  the  sea- 
son to  a  future  period.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  February  every  hive  ought  to  be  lifted  from  the 
stool,  and  its  state  examined  into,  both  with  re- 
gard to  its  provisions,  as  well  as  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.     If  the  hive  weighs  nearly  about 
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90  lbs.,  it  maf  he  safely  "prtmxmed  thst  tlMf  «ff 
stand  in  need  of  no  WBtetanee ;  and  sftcryclMuii 
away  f r<»n  the  stMd  tiie .  ihh  eontrmcted  hy  -te 
bees  during  the  winter,  it  may  ha  refUmttd  wa  ftr* 
merly,  plastering  up  the  Afats ;  hut,  en  ih»  nihil 
hand,  if  the  hive  should  not  weigh  mote  iSkma  li 
lbs.,  it  ought  to  be  supplied  occasionany  with  a 
little  honey  during  Mardi  and  April ;  and  ercn  ia 
May,  should  the  weather  prove  cold  and  unfavovr- 
able.  And  when  such  bad  weather  oecuni,  let 
even  those  hives  who  are  considered  to  bate  pleoty 
of  provisions,  get  an  additional  supply,  a«  it  m( 
only  enlivens  and  exhilarates  the  baes^  bnt  laakci 
them  breed  much  faster  than  they  would  elherwim 
have  done.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  bees  beghi  U 
carry  home  loads  about  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March  ;  but  much  depends  whether 
the  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  be  early  sr 
late.  The  first  day  or  two,  periiape,  only  three  «r 
four  loaded  bees  may  be  seen  entering-  the  btve ; 
but  each  day  afterwards,  if  the  weather  holds  good, 
they  will  increase  more  and  more.  There  wtt 
some  hives  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  ex- 
amined into,  found  almost  utteriy  deeerted  of 
their  inhabitants,  although  pretty  well  stocked  in 
boner,  and  the  bee-master  is  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  cause ;  but  it  is  sometimes  on  account 
of  their  having  lost  the  queen ;  and  when  thu  is 
the  case,  the  bees  being  unable  to  breed  or  re- 
plenish their  hive  with  young,  consequently  go 
to  ruin  ;  and  others,  by  reason  of  their  long  con- 
finement, contract  disease,  become  unhealthy,  and 
gradually  desert  and  die  away.  But  many,  too 
many,  I  fear,  perish  by  famine,  that  dire  disease, 
which  it  is  in  the  bee-master's  power  to  avert ;  but 
owing  to  his  carelessness  and  negligence^  in  not 
attending  to  their  wants,  those  which  might  other- 
wise liave  been  prospering  and  flourishing  hires, 
are  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  food.  Particular 
care  should  also  be  taken  by  hee-masters  to  con- 
fine their  bees  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  by 
fixing  in  the  entry  of  the  hive  perforated  lead,  ss 
that  they  may  have  sufificient  air,  as  the  son  often 
tempts  them  to  go  abroa4>  and  as  soon  almost  as 
they  alight  upon  the  snow,  they  are  benumbed,  aad 
perish  in  a  short  time.  In  these  months,  too,  when 
little  honey  can  be  collected  from  the  plants,  bees 
are  apt  to  rove  about,  pillaging  and  plundering 
weak  hives,  which  are  unable  to  repel  them,  and 
if  particular  care  is  not  instantly  taken  to  des- 
pel  these  robbers,  they  will  soon  completely  rmn 
a  hive.  Whenever  the  least  symptom  of  robbing 
appears,  which  is  easily  distinguished,  as  crowds 
will  be  seen  bustling  and  fighting  at  the  entry  of 
the  hive,  and  numbers  of  dead  lying  before  the 
stool  ;  the  robbers  ought  to  be  kept  off  as  much 
as  possible  until  the  evening,  when,  if  it  be  a  weak 
hive,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  distance  of  a  mfle 
or  so  ;  but  if  the  hive  be  well  stored  witii  bees, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  its  entr^belng  fe»- 
sened,  so  that  no  more  than  one  bee  can  g^t  aeoi^ 
at  a  time  ;  by  which  means  the  infested  hive  may 
easily  repel  their  invaders.     Svery  hive  ought  to 
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iMve  m  narrow  entry  in  the  early  part  of  the  year^ 
and  may  be  enlarged  as  the  season  advances,  in  pro. 
portion  to  their  increase,  as  wannness  is  of  the  ut- 
most advantage  to  bees  at  this  period,  as  they  will 
be  enabled  to  bring  forward  their  young  brood  much 
faster  and  earlier. 


KBDZCAX.  SBIJBCTZOBfS. 

KG,   IV.* 

DIET. 
DiBT  may  be  ooniidcnd  as  indudhag  all  that  pari  of  the 
sudical  art  which  preB  direetions  reepeotliig  food  and  drink, 
wlwitMr  ff»r  the  preiaEvatioii  of  health,  or  the  core  of  dis- 
SMtf^  The  diet  it  derived  ftom  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kincdoBM^  tram  each  of  which  a  numberlen  variety  of  ar- 
ticles is  procured.  By  the  art  of  cookery,  these  are  varied 
and  combined  in  an  inflnite  diversity  of  ways.  It  is  suffi- 
cimftly  ovideat,  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  man,  of 
liAi  sUMMch  and  bowels  ^nd  of  all  his  organs  solitervient 
to  digsslkm,  that  mature  intended  him  to  live  on  ibod  of 
both  kinds,  vegetable  and  animal;  and  his  limitation  or 
alMitinencn  from  the  one  or  the  other,  is  to  be  regulated 
wMLf  by  his  convenience^  ahd  by  the  efibct  which  :he  finds 
cIm  diflbrsnt  sorts  of  food  to  produce  on  his  constitution. 
Animal  fi»od,  being  already,  in  a  great  measure^  prepared  and 
rendered  similar  to  onr  blood,  requires  less  exertion  of  the 
digmtive  powers;  but  it  is  found  to  be  heating  and  stimu- 
lating,  and  hence  it  should  never  be  used  in  inflammatory 
iMonorn,  or  made  the  principal  diet  in  hot  climatee.  Hence 
the  northern  nations  are  benefited  by  a  considerable  propor- 
don  of  animal  food,  and  the  nations  between  the  tropics  live 
much  on  vegetables.  There  may  be  certain  diseases  and 
habits  of  body  where  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  aidmal  food ;  but  this  should  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
remedy,  and  be  always  under  the  direction  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  phyaician.  With  reepect  to  the  solid  or  fluid 
nature  of  diet,  wo  may  remark,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
healthy  digestion,  not  only  to  have  a  proper  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  given  to  the  stomach,  but  that  there  be  a 
considerable  bulk  to  give  that  organ  a  proper  degree  of  dis- 
tension ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  add  to  soups  and  jeUies, 
some  bread  and  other  matter  to  give  them  bulk. 

Cf^  Diet  proper  for  different  aget. — The  Infant  is 
provided  by  nature  with  milk  for  its  nourishment,  and  feri- 
BBceons  food  may  be  properly  conjoined  with  It.  LltUe  else 
is  leqniMd  till  after  the  ninth  or  tenth  month.  Prepara- 
tkm  may  now  be  made  for  weaning,  by  giving  the  chUd, 
with  hh  fiurinacia,  a  litUe  animal  food;  as  the  jukes  of  yeal 
or  chicken,  or  lean  beef.  If  the  mother*s  milk  eridenUy 
ffisagrees,  and  If  the  farinaceous  food  produces  sourness  and 
flstolenee,  the  nurse  must  eltber  be  changed,  or  a  pn^r- 
tfam  of  animal  food,  as  gravy  or  beei;  must  form  a  great 

Ert  of  the  diet.    When  the  teeth  have  come  in,  chUdren 
re  a  desire  for  other  food,  and  are  pleased  to  exert  their 
powers  on  soft  bread  or  a  bit  of  meat ;  and  this  may  be 
Bsfoly  alhmed  to  healthy  chUdren.    While  chUdren  are 
froiHi^  they  have  very  frequent  oravingfor  food,  and  thar 
stomachs  bays  wonderful  powers  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity  they  ufl^able  to  digest.    The  best  proof  of  the  quantity 
sot  beinf  excessive,  is  the  growth  and  healthy  appearance 
of  the  chUd,  his  being  lively  and  active  at  pUiy  soon  after 
kto  meal,  and  his  sleep  being  easy  and  uninterrupted.    It  may 
Ike  plansibly  urged  as  the  dictate  of  nature,  that  we  should 
^rt.U&dsr  ciMidrsn  from  eating  as  often  as  they  choose, 
%iid  at  whatever  periods.     But  as  the  mind  and  body  must 
^  brought  under  many  restraints,  if  we  wish  for  our  oflP- 
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spring  either  good  morals  or  a  good  oonstitutioo,  we  are 
inclined  to  recommend  the  early  formation  of  regular  ha 
bits  in  the  period  of  taking  food.  If  chUdren  are  allowed 
to  call  for  food  and  drink  at  every  half  hour  when  they  are 
idle,  and  foncy  they  want  them,  a  very  bad  habit  of  indul- 
gence will  be  induced;  and  as  we  can  never  be  sure  of  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  the  food  which  they  take  in,  we  may 
expect  some  morbid  changes  to  take  place  in  the  digestive 
powers.  The  regulation  of  the  quality  of  children*s  food  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  there,  more  than  in  quan- 
tity, that  indulgent  parents  are  apt  to  err.  Sweet  meat% 
butter,  pastry,  high-sessoned  dishes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
them,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  children.  Their  unso^ 
phisticatad  instincts  do  not  desire  these  things ;  and  if 
they  were  carefully  kept  from  them,  or  resolutdy  denied 
them,  we  should  consult  at  once  their  health  and  their 
character.  Water,  or  occasionally  small  beer,  should  be 
their  only  drink.  A  habitual  allowance  of  wine,  except  as 
a  medidne^  should  be  strictly  forbidden ;  and  much  more^ 
ardent  spirits  in  every  shape.  Sauces  and  condiments 
should  rarely  be  taken  by  children  and  young  people. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  as  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  if 
the  health  be  good,  there  is  scarcely  any  rule  to  be  given  for 
diet,  except  to  enjoin  moderation.  It  has  been  plausibly 
enough  inculcated,  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  at 
dinner  to  one  dish  only,  whether  it  be  of  fish  or  other  animal 
food.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  an  excellent  advice^  conducive 
both  to  health  and  temperance,  provided  a  person  finds  that 
his  digestion  goes  on  properly  ;  but  many  experience,  that 
their  stomachs  agree  best  with  some  variety  in  the  articles 
of  their  food,  provided  that  the  quantity  taken  be  not  too 
copious.  The  drinks  that  may  be  used  by  adults  are  very 
numerous;  some  of  them  have  their  advantages,  others 
their  inconveniendeSi  Water,  for  the  healthy  and  active,  is 
the  drink  prescribed  by  nature,  and  will  never  injure  them*; 
and  it  is  happy  for  any  individual  to  be  quite  independent 
of  any  other  drink,  but  amid  the  great  variety  of  other 
fluids  which  Proridence  has  bestowed  on  the  industry  of 
man,  there  are  many  that  agree  well  both  with  the  palate 
and  the  constitution,  and  which>  when  not  taken  in  excess, 
or  at  improper  times,  contribute  much  to  his  health  and 
comfort.  Good  small  beer  is  an  excellent  drink  ;  its  slight 
bitterness  assists  digestion,  it  is  cooling  and  antiseptic ;  and  it, 
in  some  cases,  temU  to  keep  the  bowels  easy.  By  those  who 
are  troubled  with  flatulence  it  should  be  avoided.  Ale  and 
porter  are  considerably  nutritious,  and  should  be  avoided  by 
those  who  are  inclined  to  become  corpulent,  and  who  take 
little  exercise.  Wine  is  to  be  preferred  to  spirits,  even 
when  they  are  much  diluted.  Though  there  is  much  spirit 
in  some  wines,  yet  they  contain  extractive  matter  and  mud- 
lage,  which  hinders  the  spirit  ibom  producing  the  bad  efiiscts 
which  it  would  do  in  the  same  quantity  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion. Though  we  cannot  wish  to  encourage  the  use  Of  ar- 
dent spirits,  we  admit  that,  with  very  many  persons,  they 
do  no  hsrm  when  taken  in  small  quantity  ;  but  the  com- 
pendious drunkenness  which  they  produce,  presents  sn 
overpowering  temptation,  to  the  vacant  and  unprindpled 
mind,  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation;  and  when  these 
arc  habitually  passed,  the  character  and  health  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  ike  most  imminent  danger.  The  different 
kinds  of  spirits,  brandy,  mm,  gin,  ftc,  agree  in  their  gene- 
ral e£EectB  ;  brandy  is  best  for  weak  stomadis,  and  gin  for 
those  who  require  the  kidneys  to  be  stimulated ;  but  when 
those  or  thejndghbouring  organs  ai'e  irritable,  gin  is  better 
avoided. 

'In  old  age,  the  diet  ought  to  be  less  heating  than  in  the 
vigour  of  life.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  should  be  di. 
flsiniahed,  and  the  stomach  diould  not  be  overioaded  with  a 
variety  of  high-seasoned  food  and  dressed  dishes.  Though 
the  relish  for  wine  is  less,  it  should  be  continued,  in  moder- 
ate quantity,  for  its  cordial  effects. 

The  diet  in  cold  climates  should  be  more  generous  and 
nourishing  than  in  warm  cUmates ;  spices  and  wines  are 
proper ;  imd  in  the  bleak  and  mountainous  pares  of  onr 
Caledonian  regions,  the  inhabitants  use  with  impunity  a 
quantity  of  ai^lent  spirits,  which  appears  enormous  to  their 
southern  visitants.  digitized  by 
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4ttd  eifcmiiflCAnceB  ef  DNtttkfnd,  T«ni«r  it  imfOMiW^  and 
wsatMi  to  lay  down  any  g«iieiill  m\e»  far  the  ptrioia  of 
taking  fbod.  Reason  would  dictate  very  diflfemit  iaod«t 
-and  timet  from  those  which  fhshion  and  euetom  have  pi«* 
acrihed.  The  hour  of  rieln^  should  he  six  or  seFen,  and 
bnahfhst  should  he  taken  ahout  two  hours  after *HM»d». 
With  many  penona  the  ]MW«r«  of  tho  eoMtitutloii  are  tan* 
guid  and  feeble ;  and  even  at  the  end  eif  two  houn  they 
-hATe  little  appetite  for  hreakfast  i  while  othera  are  recrok* 
ed  and  invigorated  by  a  moderate  aaeal  Wrr  eooa  after  ris*. 
fng.  The  hreakfast  should  he  BUhstantial,  in  pfop«rtioa  to 
the  labour  to>  be  undergone  dutiag-  Iha  eaidy  part  of  the 
dsy  t  and  fa  proportion  to  the  tiuie  thal^  wual  ela^Me  befow 
ibod  can  again  b^^  taken.  The  beet  tioM  of  taking  the 
'principal  meal  is  between  one  and  tw#)  but  the  noceseities 
of  bueiness,  and  the  mandate  of  (hehlon,  have  rendered  this 
impossible  for  any  but  the  labouring  clasMe ;  while  those 
einpk>yed  in  all  the  varieties  of  menaatile  ooeupMioaa,  atid 
who  must  make  their  hours  to  suit  the  convtnimiee  of  the 
higher  ranks,  are  obliged  either  to  fhst  till  four  or  ire 
o^^polf}  or  be  content  with  a  hasty  luncheon.  Thoie  who 
lia^4fieir  time  more  at  their  own  dltposal,  make  their  lun. 
chcon  a  plain  but  copious  meal ;  and  in  such,  it  would  be 
a  wise  plan  to  dispense  with  the  late  dinner  altogatlier.  As 
ii  is,  they  either  make  it  a  suppeE,  for  which  ii  ie  by  for 
too  copious  and  too  stimulating ;  or  if  they  do  not  i^irt 
to  rest  five  or  six  hours  after  dinner,  they  are  overexcited 
by  the  wine  and  Stimulants  they  use,  or  by  the  hot  and 
■crowded  rooms  whieh  they  fre^neatt  hence  the  constitution 
It  exhausted,  and  the  orderty  and  healthfhl  plan  of  lifo  ie 
totally  inrerted.  Retiring  to  feet  with  the  stoaach  loaded 
with  a  hearty  meal,  is  a  sure  way  of  occasteniag  foverieh 
restlessness.  Copious  suppers  are  therefore  to  he  avoided ; 
and  some  )ight  food  near^bed-time  is  to  be  prefbrred. 

CensequmeiM  of  Btrort  in  Dibt— To  enumerate  all 
these,  wonld  be  to  give  a  Hst  of  the  gi-eater  number  of  die- 
eases  which  afflict  humanity.  In  early  life,  the  state  of 
the  stomach,  at  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  and  of  tiie  bowels, 
is  so  delicate  and  easily  disordered,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  diseases  of  children  may  be  traced  to  erron  in  their 
diet.  To  these  we  ascribe  their  green  and  eour  stools,  their 
llatvleace  and  griping  pains,  their  skin-diseases,  and  oome- 
times  water  in  the  head  and  eomvnlsions.  In  more  ad- 
vancod  life,  irregularttieB  in  diet,  and  habitual  indulgence 
in  too  much,  and  too  luxurious  food  and  drink,  lay  the 
foundation  for  gout,  liver-disease,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  palsy, 
•tomach  romplaintB,  and  the  hmg  train  of  wluit  ate  calM 
ffcrtwiw  diefases.  Occaskmal  excesses  in  eating  occasion 
cholic,  diarrhcM,  sick  headads  ^eplexy  ;  and  a  debanch  in 
drinking  too  often  destroys  Ii£p,  or  brings  on  madttoss. 

Cfihe  Diet  in  Siekgtsu, — The  regulation  of  the  diet  in 
disease  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  In  many  dl». 
eases,  health  may  he  restored  by  abstinence,  or  a  properly 
regulated  diet;  and  in  others,  the-resonrces  of  physic  will 
be  unavailing  if  the  diet  he  not  oareAUly  attended  to.  in 
fovcr,  there  is  commonly  an  aversion  to  food,  which  the 
stomach  could  not  digest,  and  which  would  only  act  injuri- 
ously on  the  system.  In  many  inflammatory  diseases,  the 
aame  sahitary  instinct  occurs :  but  In  seme  there  ic  no  die* 
like  to  food ;  and  the  friends  of  the  patient,  supposing  him 
to  be  weak,  give  food  or  stimulating  drinks,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  aggravating  the  disease.  In  the  great  majority  of 
diseases  having  febrile  symptoms,  a  spare  diet  and  abstin- 
ence from  wine,  porter,  spirits,  and  the  like,  are  absolutely 
nteemary.  In  dironic  diseases,  and  those  attended  with  de- 
bility, a  more  generons  diet  is  to  be  allowed.  It»  stomach 
•omptsints,  tin  osost  important  part  of  the  physiciaa*«  ofllce 
is  to  regulate  the  diet.  In  the  puerperal  state,  the  leco- 
very  is  essentially  aided  by  avoiding  all  irregularities  in 
food  and  drink  ;  while  the  most  dangeixnis  and  fotal  disor- 
ders ars  brought  on  by  imprudent  indiilgencca.  We  have 
givm,  uadtr  the  vaiions  dJewsis  in  dificrent  parts  of  tlm 
work,  particttlar'directions  for  diet,  in  those  coses  where  the 
consideration  of  thiasuiiiect  is  essential. 

Diet  qf  ConnolcseeRls.— Great  attention  is  necessary,  in 
regulating  the  diet  of  those  who  arc  recovering  from  sick- 


noBs.  AflBral<mganddebilittftia«iUBesB^thoeonvakseint^ 
appetite  is  sometimes  keen,  and  even  voracious ;  but  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  indulge  this  appetite,  or  to  comply 
with  the  kind  wishes  of  his  ftiends,  who  are  desirous  te 
see  him  qukskly  restored  to  heidth  and  vigour.  The  sto* 
mach  is  unable  to  digest  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  In 
over-stimulated  powers  become  exhausted  {  some  oths> 
disease,  or  a  relapse  of  his  former  one,  comes  on ;  aud  he 
finds  it  unsafe  to  tax  nature  beyond  her  strength.  A  sud- 
den  transition  from  full  and  luxurious  living  to  great  ab. 
stinence  is  not  a  safe  measure.  Some  have  resolutoly  made 
the  change  suddenly  and  with  impunity;  but  it  succeeds 
better  when  established  habiu  are  not  too  hastily  bnkeo 
in  upon. 

On  the  subject  of  diet,  and  especfailly  on  provocatives,  tbs 
moraKst  has  something  to  say  ao  well  as  the  physidM. 
Industry  and  temperance  have  ttiefa^rewnvd  in  aotiv«  vinmt 
reAtshing  sleep,  and  easy  iligestkm }  when  the  stdnMsh  is 
ncitlier  overloaded  by  excess,  nor  bribed  by  spices.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  when  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  made  a  primary 
object,  and  indolence  and  sensuality  iMigleet  the  due  ner^ 
else  of  the  body,  the  stomach  is  tardy  and  imguhiv  ift  pv- 
fowttkiiHS  its  funettons  ;  and  needs  to  be  solicited  by  all  ihi 
arte  of  the  cook,  and  by  condiments,  for  whick  all  tbs 
kingdoms  of  natui-e  have  been  ransacked.  The  ponen  of 
digestion  are  impaired,  the  body  becomes  Moated  and  on. 
healthy ;  and  diseases  of  various  kinds  exact  a  rigorsus 
Gompensatian  for  the  waste  of  those  rseourcea  of  the  coastt. 
tutmn,  whMh  h»ve  been  so  impvovidenay  and  ftmmMim^f 
expended. 


MODERN  DICTIONARY. 

Ditfani  RetaHeiu — People  who  imagine  they  1i*vs  b 
ckmn  to  rob  yon  if  you  are  ridi,  and  to  innilt  yovif  yen 
are  poor. 

Hearts  A  rare  article,  sometlmea  found  in  human  beioa. 
It  is  soon,  however,  destroyed  by  coo^merce  with  the  world, 
or  else  becomes  fatal  to  its  possessor. 

Housewifery— An  ancient  art,  said  to  have  been  foshion- 
able  among  young  giris  and  wives ;  now  entirely  oot  of 
uae,  or  pcactioed  only  by  the  lower  ordeim 

W^iUih — The  most  rsq>ectable  quality  of  man. 

Virtue — An  awkward  habit  of  acting  differently  from 
other  people.  A  vulgar  word.  It  creates  great  mirth  Id 
foshionable  circles. 

^onoMf— Shooting  a  Mend  through  the  head  whom  ysa 
Inve,  in  order  to  gain  the  pviiae  of  a  few  odMra  whom  yea 
de«plse  and  batOi 

Marriage — The  gate  through  which  the  happy  lover 
leaves  his  enchanted  regions  and  returns  to  earth. 

Friend — A  person  who  nill  not  assist  you  because  he 
knows  your  love  will  excuse  him. 

We4ded  Biiet—A  term  used  by  Mikon. 

Doekr^A  asan  who  kttis  you  to^y,  to  swea  yon  fiom 
dying  tObUiorrov. 

Lunatic  J$ylum^^  kind  of  hospital,  whoe  dstsitsA 
lunatics  are  sent  by  those  who  have  had  the  adfsitniss  to 
conceal  their  own  inftAnity.^ 

Waier^^k  cleav  inid,  ones  used  aa  a  drink. 

TVflM^MKnn— A  fellow  wMi  a  tin  pot  on  hia  hsad,vbo 
stalks  about  the  stage,  and  gau  into  a  violent  paisisn^' 
so  much  a  night. 

Criik—A  large  dog,  that  foes  unchained,  and  badn  at 
every  thing  he  &es  not  comprehend. 

Jury — Tweh«e  prioonars  in  a  box  to  try  one  or  woan  at  ^ 
the  bar.  ^_ 

Foim^  Ammgp^A  useless  meaabar  -ol  "Kicty,  who 
often  goes  where  he  Ims  no  bnsinceB  to  be^  beoanse  be  bts 
no  business  where  he  oughr.  to  be.  '  | 

King'9  BtMsnoe-^A  wretch  u^M  is  pardoned  for  bsia^    ' 
baser  than  his  comrades.  "^^ 

SmnhUU^^A  quality  by  wUckita  piiiimir, inattampt* 
ing  to  promote  the  happiness  of  'Other  pe^de^  knN  his 
own. 

Afft  Dear — An  expression  used  ^y^man  and  irife  at  the 
commencement  of  a  quarrct.'^^  ^y  Vlni 
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**  MY  PLACE  IN  THE  COUNTRY." 
The  autliorew  of  th«  tale  which,  for  the  sake  of  our 
clear  readers,  we  ase  about  to  condeme  liy  very  tigh  P»«»- 
»«iv%  is,  of  all  ia^ional4e  novelists,  the  luost  faahiouaUe ; 
%VaM  writer  of  Mothbhs  and  DAUeHXK&i,  Thk  Fair  of 
JMay  VMMy  au4  SsxTCHsa  of  Fashioit,  which  last  is 
just  published.    She  is  Mrs.  Gore,  or  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Gore,  the  cleverest  delineator  o»d  satirist  of  fashionable 
Tollies,  and  exposer,  not  of  nnked  fashionable  vice^  but  of 
tHc  corrupting  and  the  immoral  tendencies  of  fashionable 
manDers,   that  we  know.      TaXei  Magazine,  last  year, 
alleged,  that  her  writings  were,  in  tendency,  highly  radu 
C€d  ;  and  the  Westminster  tieview,  moi-e  recently,  laugh- 
ingly accuses  her  of  a  secret  purpose  of  bringing  the 
peerage  into  contempt.     In  the  tale  before  us,  Mi-s.  Gore 
does  not  soar  to  such  high  game,  but  she  as  surely  strikes 
licr  quarry.     Her  moral  is,  *<  The  curse  of  every  granted 
prayer.*"    We  can  go  no  farther  with  her  work ;  but,  with 
Che  IblTowing  specimen  of  a  specimen,  leave  our  readers  to 
dun  the  unfortunate  keepers  of  circulating  libraries  for 
more :  and  thus  saith  Mrs.  Gore : — 


MBb  MAmT0ri»A4JBwwaMndendairaryfi>rt«BA«ensM  to 
rvtMnfiom  ihtOmtmo^GmA  Hive  wilb  a  tetiia*«f  miumf 
UimmmA p«und% fhtftfy  aftcvhe  kaiatltinad  theaffrof 
§mtf'Sm»»  Agwand  theiv  i»Aiie»oea  «re  comfarative.  An 
iiMiivi^tw^  who,,  during  twen^-two  of  his  Amr-«nd4bny 
y«ai^  haa  spascely  missed  as  osauy  d^ysr  of  being  seen  on 
the  pav6  of  St.  Jameses  Street,  or  in  the  dust  of  Hyde  Park, 
...Jirhroae  vifage  hii»b«aii  a«.«t»tioQacy  ia  thft  bay  window 
of  White's  Arthur's,  or  the  Cocoa  Tree,  as  that  of  the  great 
Saladin  over  the  Saracen'a  Head  coach«ofBco^  passes  for  a 
middle-aged  jna%  or  rather  for  a  noan  of  a  certaia  age : 
but  OM  who  has  passed  his  time  in  purveying  camels  for 
the  East  lii41a  Company  in  the  vioimiy  of  the  Himalaya,  or 
planting  Indigo,  or  chewing  betel  in  any  other  oriental  set- 
tlement, is  accounted  a  young  man,  should  his  final  settle- 
ment with  Leadenhall-strect  be  completed  within  his  first 
half  century.  Bichard  Mai-tindale,  thanks  to  currie,  mag- 
nesia lozenges,  and  other  bilious  preventatives,  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  lose  sight  of  Table  Mountain  without  the  loss 
of  his  liver  or  the  reduplication  of  his  spleen  ;— his  fortune 
was  invested  in  a  very  saffe  house;— and  on  his  arrival  at 
Kerot's  Hotel  from  the  Downs,  he  thought  himself,  and 
was  thought  by  the  waiters,  a  very  important  personage. 
He  was  not  indeed  the  inheritor  of  an  aristocratic  name, 
but  Ws  lineage  was  respectable  and  irrepronchnble ;  his 
father  luiving  been  an  eminent  physician  in  the  town  o 
Hertford,  where  his  elder  brother  stfll  practised  as  the  lead- 
ing attorney.  One  younger  brother  was  a  clergyman ;  and 
hit  two  risters  were  married  to  small  squires  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  their  hereditary  homes. 

In  such  a  family,  secure  from  all  pretension  to  fashion  or 
dUtincUon,  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  was  as  the 
ti«asury  of  the  pre-Adamite  Sultans  1  They  had  been  talk- 
ing  for  five  years  past  of  all  Klchard  would  do  when  he 
arrived;  and  now  that  he  was  rcaHy  come,  and  really 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  possession  of  a  sum  so  neariy  approach- 
ing to  one  hundred  thousand  potmds,  they  hardly  knew  how 
to  make  too  much  of  hinh  <>>•  ^^  ^^^  ^^  themselves.  A 
fortune  recently  acqiiltad>  or  stiU  floating,  which  ha*  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  mat<€T.of»fiicfc  calculations  respecting  in- 
terest, inyestment,  a^uet  produce,  always  assume*  double 


itwpoMBMfr  T)»tay  tint  a  nan  haa  n  lnCMi«  of  Amr 
tfaqoBiid  ajyear,  is  to  svy  nvfhing.  Ono  Kt  mi  p#»pto  rw- 
fard  him  at  a  pauper  9  another  set  obscrme'^at,  with  msc 
nagMuent,  he  may  live  haadsora^  euAMigfa ;  a  third  declaim 
that  he  must  not  attempt  to  launch  out  in  London  society  ; 
atid  th»  iMhiansbU  world  vota  him  adxniss&hle  only  as  a 
f^mx  of  model  ata  dianats^  asd  a  pwytiefi  of  wmdmnUt 
el^Bipages..  Btft  give  him  bMly  out  aa  recently  anrind  ik 
Bn^and  with  a  hundred  ihousand  pounds^  and  the  whole 
world  (with  the  exception-  of  the  mercaatile  classes)  haij 
him  at  once  as  a  wealthy  man.  What  nmy  not  a  man  do 
with  a  hmdjwl  thousand  pounds  1  ^No8tiid,r^Jioaenue9 
of  plate^-— no  French  cook, — no  opera  box  P  Shabby  £e^ 
low  I — If  a  man  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  cannot 
affoi-d  to  be  comfortable,  who  can  ?"  People  talk  of  the 
eamimga  of  his  thirty  years*  eaule-.-of  the  whole  provision 
for  his  futm-e  family,.— as  offt  year's  income.** 

Such  was  the  caas  with  Richard  Martindato.    His  oldsv 

brotheis  the  A ,  hut  no,  he  called,  himself  ^  the  Solid* 

tor,'*  had  long  fii^  a  greedy  eye  on  a- small  eata^  of  fi% 
or  sixty  acres,  adjoining  his  paddo«i^  in  the  anhufhi  of 
HeniiNrd.  ^  Now  fiichard  is  comivlMmOy"  said  he,  to  Ma 
s«aH  wiA*^  '<  I  shall  get  bin  ta  nana^ji  it  for  me."  Thf 
Reverend  Jaoob^  hike  his  nameiakt,  proprietor  of  twdto 
blooming-  ehiMiwis  waA  no  less  anjdoiia  to  build  a  wing  to 
his  pnrsoiiai^,  inoidar  ibat  tha  iaithors  pf  the  twelve  fntuav 
tribes  mifbi not  slw»'a^^«^<h<^«a  9  ^'^^  <<NowRifhoni 
la  cmoo  hoBMs"  said  be  to  hia  dowdy  wifc,  « I  shall  gel 
him  to-  m«ui0B  it  for  m6»**  His  ddef  stoCer,  Mrs.  Marriott, 
hod  an  elder  ao»  ripd  lor  colteget  mmI,  in  bia  motlior'a 
opMo%  uofeding  onLy  that  oteptinf^vtona  to.adrancemon* 
ttfTMflk  tfie  highea^dlpiiliesof  ckuiehorslnlei.  It  hod 
loif  been  tea  MnMAkm.  10  beheld  him  ki  tMneher  cap 
and  gown»  *<  Now  RiiBhovd  io  come  h^moe,"  said  she  to 
her  aomnolent  spoqse,  «  I  shall  get  him  to  manage  it  for 
mfr"  HJo  younger  sisteiv  Mrs,  Millegan,  wliose  husband, 
in  addiliockto  his  ownfiumj  managod  the  lange  estates  of 
the  Earl  of  Mowbray,  and  who  was  accordingly  mnck 
noticed,  by  the  ladico  at  Mowbray  End,  had  long  been  de» 
slrousof  p<AsGS8ing  some  sort  of  caiTiag^>  ew«  »  pony-cart, 
in  which  she.  could  make,  her  appearance  there  whpn  com- 
pany was  staj-ing  in  the  house,  without  dust,  or  mud  upon 
her  shoes,  or  traces  of  plebeian  moisture  on  her  brow. 
*«  Now  Richard  Is  come  home,"  cried  she  to  her  three  eager 
daughters,  «*  I  shall  get  him  to  manage  it  tor  me." 

Richnvd,  when  come  home,'i*eceive8  a  most  fraternal  weL* 
come,  only  it  distressed  him  at  first  to  witness  the  dimtresa 
of  bia  kinsfolk. 

There  could  not  apparently  be  four  more  uncomfintaUe 
fiunlUeo  than)  thooe  which  had  unceasingly  favoured  him, 
during  hie  residenoa  anMng  the  Uot|ootota»  with  glowtng 
pictures  of  their  donieelk  hapfMnen,  and  entreaties  that  ho 
would  hasten  his  retnm  to  witnev  and  share  it  Their 
pretensions^  however,  were  fiur  from  exorbitant  He  waa 
in  hopes  that  five  thousand  ponnda  would  cover  the  wliolo 
amowit  of  their  ambition  ;  and  what  waa  five  thousand 
out  of  ninety  ?— Within  n  week,  therefore,  after  hia  arnvvl 
at  the  dapper  Ksidenca  of  his  btother  Robert,  he  haA  pro* 
misod  universal  happlne*  to  the  fiunily;  purchased  Ao 
ClaBMner  Mill  rotate  ;  presented  to  Jacob  the  fifteen  bun*, 
dred  pounds  neoMary  to  buihi  and  furnish  the  new  wing; 
sectled  eigMy  pounds  ii  year  on  Richard  Marriot  1  and  bo- 
stowed  on  the  astonished  Mrs.  MiUffannhandsomo  <*arlot 
and  set  of  howes.    He  cursed  the  whole  family  in  ihor* 


lae 
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<<  with  msmf  a  .fianled  pcsfer  ;**  and  never  wee  a  finer  or 
more  glo^vteg  tpecimen  of  the  eherteigfatedneie  and  infra- 
Utnde  of  the  human  race  exhibited,  than  by  the  dynasty  of 
Martxndale.  Hating  so  readily  obtained  all  they  atked  for, 
they  were  now  prodigiously  vexed  they  had  not  asked  for 
more.  Bob  had  little  doubt  that  his  dear  Richard  would 
have  made  Ttry  Httle  ^fficnhy  kn  adding  ^w  Sprfaigield 
Farm  to  his  porcha«e ;  which  would,  in  fbct,  have  made 
the  whole  a  most  complete  thing— a  most  yaluable  invest- 
ment—a most  saleable  property : — awhile  Jacob  thought  it 
a  great  oversight  to  expend  ao  large  a  sum  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  on  a  college  living,  while  ibur  thousand  would 
have  purchased  the  adrowson  of  Bramfleld,  where  the  par- 
sonage  and  gardens  were  calculated  fbr  the  reception  of  a 
large  family,  (six  more  sons  if  he  liked),  and  fit  to  step  into 
at  once,  without  incurring  the  perplexities  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar : — Mrs.  Marriot  woke  her  unhappy  husband  three  or 
Ibnr  times  during  his  afteiN^lnner  doze,  to  lament  that,  while 
she  was  about  it,  she  had  not  begged  her  brother  to  send 
Tom  to  Westminster,  as  well  as  Dick'  to  Trinity ;  and,  as 
to  Mrs.  MiUegan,  $he  had  an  attack  of  the  jaundice  in  honour 
of  her  good  fortune^  AA0,  who  had  been  the  most  abundantly 
retvarded  of  all, — she  who  had  spunged  for  a  pony-cart  and 
obtained  a  yellow  chariot  with  a  light  blue  bullion  hammer- 
cloth, — she  was  most  disappointed,— the  most  indignant  of 
the  whole  fiunily }  and  knew  not  .whether  most  to  bbune^ 
her  own  impixyvidenoe  or  the  injustice  of  her  biodier.  He 
was  no  longer  her  '^  dear  brother^ — ao  longer  even  Dick 
—but  merely  <<  Richard  Martindale.** — ^Nothing  could  be 
more  unfair  than  Richard  Martindale*s  partiality  in  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  to  make  her  the  sufferer^ — his  nazt,  and  once 
hi8/aiNNfritf^«i«terl_«he  who  had  been  <«  little  Nancy** .In 
his  early  letters  fVom  the  Cape ;— .and  who  had  sent  him 
out  year  after  year,  for  fifteen  seasons,  a  case  of  high-dried 
hams  and  tongues  of  her  own  curing.    It  was  too  bad  I 

Richard  Martindale  had  expended  L.a7M,  7«*  8d.  onthe 
purchase  of  the  Clammer  Mill  estate ; — Richard  Martin- 
dale  had  paid  in  hard  cash  to  his  brother  Jacobs  a  sum  of 
LI  500 ;— Richard  Martindale  had  settled  on  Dick  Marriot 
the  interest  of  L.  2,000 ;  while  on  herself^— on  little  Nancy, 
on  poor  little  Nancy, — ^he  had  bestowed  a  London  built 
chariot,  with  a  pair  of  harness  and  iron-gray  horses ! — Even 
allowing  for  Richard  Martindale*s  absurd  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  things,  and  predisposition  to  be  cheated,  the 
whole  gift  would  not  have  cost  him  L.600 ;  and,  by  a  pru- 
dent purchaser,  might  have  been  secured  for  L^70.  And 
this  was  to  be  her  portion  of  his  opulence ;  this  her  share 
of  the  fhmfly  bounty,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  L6,854, 
7s.  8d.1!! 

While  poor  Mrs.  M*'l^an  railed  at  the  cruelty  of  her 
iMother, — ^her  husband  and  daughters  raited  at  her  own  bad 
management ;  till,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  wrath,  she  set 
forth  in  the  town-built  chariot  afbresaid,  with  its  blue 
hammer-cloth,  to  quarrel  with  her  sister  Marriot,  for  hav- 
ing ao  shamefully  overreached  <<poor  Richard.**  Nay, 
beii»re  the  month  viras  over,  hard  words  had  passed  between 
Robert  Martindale  and  Jacob  ;  (in  whose  parish,  the  momen- 
tous ihrm  of  Chimmer  Mill  happened  to  be  situated ;)  and 
lUchard,  on  his  secohd  arrival  in  Hertfordshire,  from 
Nerot*s  Hotel,  found  that  those  he  had  left  deq>onding, 
were  grown  despairing ;  and  that  their  complaints  were  now 
no  longer  of  their  circumstances,  but  of  each  other.  No 
two  of  thefburforalUes  could  meet  without  biefcering;  and. 
In  consequence  of  this  hovel  disunion,  it  came  out  that 


young  Dkk  of  Tfiaaty  waa  yrimtsir  engapd  to  hm  c 
Clotilda  Martindale,  sole  heirsas  to  the  solicitor^  m 
Clammer  Mill  fhrm ;  and  that  the  eldest  of  Jacob'k 
had  been  writing  vei-ses  to  Miss  Helena  Mlllegaii»  ihm 
Mowbray  hunter  I  War  was  now  openly  declared  amoBf 
them ;  and  Richard,  at  length,  growing  soraewhsit  IrritaU^ 
began  to  fancy  himself  bilious ;  and  having  packed  himatif 
and  his  York-tan  coloured  serving-man  (it  is  impossible  to 
designate  him  a  valet)  into  a  yellow  chariot  reaembting:, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hammer^loth,  his  iU-^tured 
present  to  the  wife  of  Lord  Mowbray*s  agent,  ho  aet  off  figr 
Cheltenham  as  fost  as  four  post  horses  would  carry  him. 
If  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  indigestion,  it  would  be  some. 
thing  to  get  rid  of  his  family. 

Poor  Martindale  felt  as  if  released  from  the  hofoae  of 
bondage,  as  he  walked  jauntily  along  the  Montpelier  Fa. 
rade,  arrayed  in  a  new  coat,  new  boots,  new  gloves,  new 
every  thing ;  betraying  lu  every  look  and  movement  the 
luxurious  nabobs  intent  on  his  own  r^uvenescenoeiy  and  en. 
banted  with  the  stir  and  cheerfulness  of  an  Ri^iMs 
watering-place. 

And  if  his  object  in  visiting  Cheltenham  were  to  recmit 
his  health  and  spirits,  the  effort  was  speedily  effectual;  for 
at  the  close  of  ten  days,  he  made  his  wny  to  the  luring,  ost 
only  mon  apnice  and  sel€4}smplacent  thasieivsr^  hot  hsrfa^ 
a  very  pntty  woman  appended  to  his  nmi.  Dtomuagud 
in  his  attempt  to  dUfose  happiness,  and  sow  contentment  in 
his  own  fomily,  he  had  conceived  a  determina^on  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  new  fiunily,  for  a  renewal  of  the  expert^ 
ment. 

Although  fbrty.fbur  in  years,  and  fUty  hi  coin]^exion, 
(his  face  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  last  year's 
russeting  apple,)  Richard  was  by  no  means  an  ill-looking 
man ;  and,  but  for  a  little  excess  of  showiness  in  his  cos- 
tome»  might  have  passed  for  a  gentlemanly  one.  Having 
tontined  his  way  to  a  high  appointment  at  the  Cape,  he  had 
lived  there  in  the  best  official  society ;  and  was,  in  fitct,  a 
better  bred  man  than  either  Robert  or  Jacobs  his  brethren, 
who,  between  themselves,  affected  to  look  Ju^n  him  as  a 
Hottentot  But  whether  ill-looking^  ill-dresMd,  lit-bred 
or  well,  it  mattered  not.  A  handsome  equipage,  and  the 
reports  circulated  by  his  York-tan  coloured  servant,  had 
induced  an  opinion  that  he  was  a  man  of  Doillions ;  and 
it  naturally  followed,  that  he  soon  became  an  oliyect  ef 
universal  esteem  and  admiration. 

**  We  leave  it  to  Mrs.  Gore*s  entire  readers  to  learn  how 
Mary-Matilda,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Sir  John  Grin- 
derwell,  a  Gloucestershire  baronet,  with  a  fortune  of 
I«.ld00,  and  one  sister  or  two  sisters  to  keep,  waa  wooed,  and 
Richard  Martindale  wed  at  Cheltenham;  and  how  the 
happy  pair  proceeded  on  a  bridal  tour  to  Wales — "  the 
bride  in  a  white  satin  hat  and  ostrich  feathers.**  We  just 
glance  at  the  tail  of  the  honey-moon,  where  it  blends  insen- 
sibly with  what  Byron  calls  the  <<  treacle-moon**— and 
thus  Mrs.  Gore  gives  it : 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  vary  the  picture  of  their  pil- 
grimage, by  a  hint  of  all  the  damp  beds,  tough  beef.«teaks, 
sloe-juice  wine,  and  sloe-leaf  tea,  they  confronted  by  the 
way.  All  these  minor  miseries  served  as  texts  for  Richard's 
protestations  to  his  bride,  that 

With  her  convening,  he  enjoved  ha  d  beef, 
" \  or  mmty  linb,— sn  pisi     "    " 


Bout  vm^  or  mamy  iotw>,— in  pnaiw  atom ; 
while  Mao-MatUda  nuuntaiJ^,  far  the  first  six  ireekt, 
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tlM  tottf  hiMii  of  (h6  itetks. 

•     At  length  the  NoT«Bil>er  logs  tet  is.     Martindale  could 
no  lonfer  trarel  with  the  windows  down,  and  was  obliged 
to  plasd  gnilty  to  the  twinges  of  a  flying  rheumatitm.   The 
loTingoouple  haring  now  been  acquainted  f(»r  foor  months, 
and  united  <br  two,  had  eenfided  nnd  re-oonfUed  to  each 
other  (like  two  benighted  piiinoossse  neetittg  in  a  wood  in 
one  of  MademoisfUe  de  Scud^ry*s  novels)  all  the  incidents 
of  their  past  lires.     Mary-Matilda  was  beginning  to  yawn 
wider  and  oAener  than  was  either  becoming  or  safe,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  xras  at  length 
agreed  between  them  that,  although  trareUing  was  a  de- 
lightful thing,  it  would  be  still  more  delighiiiil  to  settle  in 
n  good  warm  residence  for  the  winter. 

Hm  world  WM  sU  befbre  them  where  to  chooce :~ 
Richard  spoke  of  Hertfordshire;  Mary-Matilda  thought 
of  London  ;  but  Bath  was  the  phice  at  last  Here  Airs. 
MartindalOy  irinoe  tee  clothes  were  now  repkced  by  siill 
finsr,  and  who  wors  such  beautiful  pearls  and  sueh  a  quan- 
tity of  oetcich  feathers,— -was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
beauties  of  Bath,  and  *^  quite  Uie  woman  of  fashion.^  Rich- 
aid  grew  moie  pei^suaded  than  erer  that  he  was  the  hicklsst 
aad  hsp^est'Of  men  i  and  Mrsk  MiUegm  (whose  daughters 
had  been  finished  at  a  Bath  boarding^echooi,  and  retained 
sereml  coirespoodenU  there)  waa  ready  to  expire  of  indig- 
nation, on  leaft^png  in  what  style  her  brother  lived,  and  that 
Mrs.  Richard  Martindale*s  ball  had  been  the  most  splendid 
of  the  Circus  and  the  Season.  The  whole  of  the  Murthidnle 
fksily  hiid,  in  Ae  ftnt  iMtamoe,  reeelwd  the  anneunctment 
of  hia  mani^ge  aa  a  pensoaal  iiywyi  and  their  only  com- 
fort was,  in  pointing  out  tliat  one  of  a  Barouet*8  many 
daughters  could  not  but  proye  a  very  unthrifty  helpmate. 

But  all  fbigare  Richard  at  last,  sare  Mn.  Mlllegan,  aHat 
cuttle  Nmicyv"  who  was  now  n  woman  ^f  some  fifteen 
stone,  and  could  by  no  means  pardon  her  brother;  and 
when  tha  newspapera  •FentnaUy^amuMiaee^  that  the  lady 
of  Richard  Martindale,  of  the  Circus,  Bath,  had  giren 
\Arth  to  a  son  and  heir,  the  sole  ejaculation  of  her  sisterly 
teodemeas  on  the  occasion,  was  ^  Much  good  may  it  do 
hhBl** 

But  Bath  could  not  diarai  Ibr  erer.  Mary-Matf Ida  was 
dying  to  shew  her  peacla  and  her  baby  to  her  sisters ;  and 
to  whisper  to  Harriet  and  Anne,  how  strangely  Julia,  who 
had  done  her  the  sisterly  kindness  to  live  with  her  during 
the  reaidaioe  at  Bath,  had  been  flirting  with  a  militia  offi- 
cer* So  off  they  all  eel  fbr  Bxmooth,  where  the  Martin- 
dales  met  the  GrinderweUe,  and  Uved  in  lodgings  dose 
together,  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  So  many  young 
people;  so  much  music;  so  much  riding,  driving,  and 
dancing;  so  many  little  supper  parties;  so  many  large 
Anner  parties  at  hia  own  house;  bcafdes  grpveyhigs,  pic- 
nics, and  other  mansuvrse  inTcntcd  by  Bitronets  of  large 
fiunily  and  small  fbrtune ;  the  budding  beanttes  of  Master 
Grinderwell,  and  the  promise  of  a  second  olirc  branch  to 
make  glad  his  heart ; — all  was  auspicious,  all  was  cheering, 
all  was  satisflictory  I — 

"Ay,  ay,**  gtvwled  Rdirard  Warton;  a  cunning  oKl 
hachehir,  who,  like  his  fUend,  had  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  but  was  toe  wise  to 
squander  a  shilling  of  it  eyen  on  hirosel^— <^  I  fee  you  have 
married  half  a  dozen  wives  instead  of  one. — Good  look  out 
fbr  old  Grinderwell ;  deuced  bad  ono,  I  take  it,  for  your 
weekly  bills!— Nnnky  pay*  for  all,  eh,  Dick?— Sharp 
woman,  that  old  mother-in-hiw  !-..Sad  do,  I  fear,  this 
match  of  your^s ! — ^Always  a  sister  or  two  staying  in  the 
house^  eh,  Dick  P — Take  care  they  don*t  eat  yon  out  of 
house  and  home  I — But  I  forgot ;  you  have  pot  no  home,  I 
fancy?— Only  a  gimerack  lodgin^onse  nt  a  watering, 
placer 

«*  I  have  a  very  excellent  mansion  in  Bath,"  said  Mar- 
tindale  with  indignation,  "where  1  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  me.-4bat  you  may  humanize  your  notions  a  little 
rtspecting  my  wile  and  her  family.** 

«  Bath  !— what  a  place  to  live  in  I  a  mob  of  swhidier?, 
dowagers,  and  decayed  spinsters  I  Bath !— Why  not  purchase 


given  you  a  stake  in  thecoimtry,  and  a  ratpectaMe  reof  un* 
der  which  to  bring  op  your  childrsn,  eh^  Dick  ?** 

At  Ezmouth  it  sometimes  occurred  to  poor  Richard,  that 
he  was  made  a  butt  by  the  captains  of  hussars,  lancers 
ragoons,  carabineers,  fusileers,  and  fencibles,  who  lounged, 
in  his  house,  drank  his  claret,  and  flirted  with  his  sisters-in- 
law.  He  began  to  be  tired  of  a  round  of  company,  and  to 
long  for  a  quiet  study  or  book-room  to  spell  the  newspapers 
in ;  and  almost  regietted  that  there  were  still  three  monlhs 
unexpired  of  his  yearns  residence  in  the  Circus.  To  be  sure 
the  waters  were  supposed  to  be  usef^il  to  his  rheumatism ; 
and  he  liked  his  Whist  C1ub,and  fbund  his  neighbours,  Sir 
Hookah  Smitii,  and  Sir  Sangaree  Brown,  extremely  agree- 
able. But  at  kU  tisw  of  life  (it  was  the  fhvt  time  he  had 
ever  been  heard  to  allude  to  <<  hu  time  of  lif^,^  even  in 
soliloquy)  people  wanted  to  be  quiet.  There  was  too 
much  bustle  at  Bath  for  a  man  of  flve.and-forty,  worn  out 
by  a  hot  climate. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  term  of  Ms  stay  there  was  on  the  . 
point  of  expiring,  his  resolution  to  quit  was  almost  shaken 
by  the  numerens  wgnments  brought  fbrwaid  by  Mary- 
Matilda  fbr  a  renewal  of  the  leasee— «  She  should  so  much 
like  to  be  confined  again  at  Bath ; — and  Ma  liad  promised 
that  Anne  and  Harriet  should  come  and  pass  the  winter 
With  herP — This  last  declaration  was  decisive.  Martin- 
dale immediately  protested  that  to  prolong  their  residence 
at  Bath  was  out  of  die  question ;  that  the  air  disagreed  with 
him ;  and  after  one  or  two  floods  of  tears,  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  hysterics  than  any  thing  she  had  attempted 
•ince  her  scene  in  the  vestry  on  her  wedding-day,  Mrs. 
Richard  consented  to  accompany  her  lord  and  master  to  Ne- 
rot^s  Hotel,  till  they  coold  procure  a  suitable  residence  in 
town.  It  was  not  that  she  disliked  the  notion  of  figuring 
in  London ;  but  she  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  although  a 
somebody  at  Biith,  and  a  very  considerable  somebody  at  Ex- 
mouth,  she  should  be  a  nobody  in  the  metropolis.  •*  Tel  Mile  ' 
an  teemd  ranp  qni  i'Mipie  mt  premier;^  and,  after  shining 
as  a  flxed  star  in  theOlnms,  it  was  very  hard  to  dwindle  into 
one  of  the  thousandth  magnitude  in  Baker  Street,  or  Glou- 
cester Place.  Unused  to  London,  she  was  certain  she  should  , 
find  it  very  dull ; — nor  did  her  arrival  in  Cliflfbrd  Sti-eet  on 
a  fbggy  evening  in  November,  tend  to  brighten  her  opinions 
on  the  subfect.  It  was  not  till,  at  the  close  of  a  week,  she 
found  herself  comfortably  settled  in  a  handsome  house  in 
Harley  Street,  with  an  equally  handsome  establishment, 
that  she  began  to  admit  the.'possibility  of  living  in  London. 
Richard  Martindale  was  now  happier  than  he  had  been 
since  the  first  fortnight  of  his  original  arrivnl  at  Chelten- 
ham. 

In  Harley  and  the  half-dosen  a^oining  streets,  he  had  at 
least  half  a  dozen  oriental  acquaintances,  with  whom  he 
coold  sit  gossipping  about  things,  people,  and  places, — 
events  past,  present,  and  to  come,— wholly  uninteresting  to 
the  kingdom  in  generaL  Instead  of  one  whist  club,  as  at 
Bath,  he  hnd  now  fbnr;  and  instead  of  the  catptains  of 
huasars,  lancers,  dragoons,  carabinters,  f^sileers,  and  fen- 
cibles,.-Jie  had  his  fk>iend  Ned  Warton,  besides  eight 
Directors,  six  Calcutta  nabobs,  and  two  yellow  Knights 
Companions  who  had  served  with  distinction  at  Bhnrtpoor. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  speculative  agrnt  he  still  con- 
trived to  receive  fbuf  thousand  a-year  income  from  his 
eightywfive  thonsimd  ponnds ;  and,  as  his  brother  Robert 
often  observed,  <<  a  man  might  really  live  like  a  prince  on 
such  A  fortune ;  and  do  something  for  his  family  into  the 
bargain." 

In  every  great  metropolis,  there  must  necessarily  exist 
as  great  a  variety  of  circles  and  coteries,  as  of  classes  in  the  ' 
vegetable  or  animal  ereatioa.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  the 
sn-eeping  dis^nctions  of  equestrian  and  pedestrian,  patri- 
cian and  plebeian,'.in  a  city  numbering  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants.  Even  the  minority  of  the  patricians  may 
be  subdirided  into  several  classes ;  and  as  to  the  plebeians, 
Linne«its  himself  woiAd  be  puzzled  to  dispose  of  the  va- 
rieties! 

Now  the  coterie  to  which  the  Marttaidales  instinctively 
attached  themselves,  was  of  the  genus  called  «  dinner.giving 


a  good  substantial  country  scat  at  ofice ;  which  wtmld  have  I  people,**  a  large  and  (as  the  newspapers  say)  *^  influentiar 
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haif,  (chiieflf  resldrat  in  the  N.N.W.  of  LondMi,)  who 
make  it  the  ImsincM  of  their  Mftt  to  sMemUe  at  their 
tablei  three  or  iMir  times  a-menih  stxteen  wdtl-4reeeed  in- 
diYidua]fl>  eeverrily  poeaMsed  of  an  amowit  of  plate,  linen, 
china*  aad  doaaeatlcs,  equal  to  their  oxm  ;-*aiid  wiio,  in 
reward  for  this  mechanical  act  of  hospit^ttf,  are  entitled 
to  dine  on  all  the  other  days,  in  a  company  equally  num^ 
ro«M^  and  on  viaiide  equally  delicate.  The  ambition  of  dis- 
playing at  their  own  Iward,  meat  in  due  season,  and  fruit 
otti  of  ity^of  obtaining  Sir  Thomas^ii  opinion  tluit  their 
liodt  is  superior  to  that  of  Sir  Charles,  and  secoring  Lady 
Charlotte*8  yerdict  thSA  ^^sir  peaches  are  tinres  weelcs  earlier 
than  those  of  Sir  Tlionasr— snlBces  Ihr  their  iMppiness ; 
a»d  there  is  a  steadiness  of  dnll  deoamm  about  the  tribe, 
an  affectation  of  rationality  and  «  charming  pef^te*'  sort  of 
eacellence,  essentially  differenS  from  the  spri^tliness  of 
ball^haimters,  and  tlie  brilliancy  of  genniue  fMhionahles. 
Fashionables  and  ball-haunters,  of  course,  oecasionaliy  dine 
out ;  but  they  always  remain  distinct  from  the  lumbering 

'  class  of  regular  dinner-giving  people^ 

Mrs.  Gort*8  Martindales  were  fintHnate  dimer  girers. 
Not  a  family  in  Harley  Street  '<  did  the  thing  in  better 
style,**  and  Richard  was  the  happiest  of  loungers,  thus  pas- 
sing his  easy  life : — 

<*  There  was  nothing  so  delightful  to  him  as  to  saunter 
into  his  club,  (a  club  well  deserving  the  nam«e  of  ^'  The  Mil- 
lionary,*')  and  gossip  ich&w  tehow  with  a  knot  of  oUter 
rldeiiy  gentlfmca  of  equally  gambotiged  complexion ; — to 
hear  and  contribute  to  the  last  new  rumours  from  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon^  the  Mauritiuis  the  Cape; — to 
wonder  over  old  jungle  stories,  and  new  romances  concern- 
ing  the  chokra ; — to  clephantise  in  Asiatic  grandiloquence, 
revel  in  Asiatic  reminucencesyand  grow  poetical  concerning 
the  tiirbot  and  lohsU^r-sauce  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
anticipated. haunch  of  the  following.  And  then  he  loved  to 
wander  up  and  down  St  Jameses  Street,  linked  by  either 
arm  to  some  wciUfed,  well^ressed,  middlc-i^^ed,  middle* 
talented  man ;  ready,  lik«  himself,  to  measure  inch  by  inch, 
tvith  Lilliputian  labour,  the  last  arguments  of  Peel,  or  the 
latest  elc»quence  of  Brougliani ;  to  sneer  at  MacnuUy  as  a 
theorist ;  or  break  their  heads  against  the  cast-iron  com- 
pactness of  an  article  by  FonUanque;  to  give  th*ir  opin- 
ions upon  all  things  and  all  people  as  lengthily  and  empha>- 
tlcally  as  if  they  were  worth  listening  to;  and  (o  take 
their  case  and  their  ice  at  Grange*s,  or  their  sandwich  at 
the  Cocoa.  Tree.  Essentially  a  good-humoured,  inippy,  and 
happy-making  man,  poor  Richard  Murtindale,  ex\ilting  in 
comfort  at  home,  and  popularity  abroad,  was  one  of  the  most 
contented  and  inoffi»nsive  among  the  do^aiothiugs  of  the 
west  end. 

Even  his  wife, — who,  as  a  very  silly  woman,  with  three 
giggling  sisters,  four  imj)ndent  brothers,  and  a  spunging 
father  and  mother,  might  have  been  expected  to  form  some 
drawback  on  his  domestic  enjoyment^,— turned  ont  fiir  bet- 
ter than  could  have  been  anticipated;  for,  following  the 
destinies  of  her  sex,  she  was  fated  to  behold  a  I'UlU  Rich- 

nrd  Martindale  arrive  so  soon  after  a  little  Grindcrwell, 

a  little  George  so  shortly  after  little  Richard, — and  a  litde 
Clara,  Maria,  and  Sophia,  in  the  three  following  yettr«,  that 
she  had  no  leisure  to  do  more  than  ^t  at  the  head  ot  Ri- 
chard^s  dinner-table,  and  exhibit  her  cxpAnsivtf  person  at  a 
few  annual  balls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland  Place* 
Her  eldest  sister  hnd  married  the  Grindcrwell  curate ;  Anne 
had  eloped  with  an  Irish  lieutenant  of  infanti7  ;  and  Julia 
had  become  the  wife  of  a  General  MacGUshnn,  chief  agent 
of  Bolivar,  or  prime  minister  of  the  Cacique  of  Poyais,  or 
ClianceUor  of  the  Exchequer  at  l^ma,  or  some  such  apocry' 

'  phal  dignity,  whom  she  met  at  Batfa»  and  with  whom  sh^ 
shortly  afterwairds  sailed  for  South  America; — but  Mre* 
Martindale  had  very  little  share  in  promoting  either  of 
these  three  suitable  alliances.  On  her  own  ncoonnt,  too, 
she  had  given  up  all  interest  in  the  attractioBS  of  captains 
of  hussars,  lancers,  or  dragoons,  carabineers,  fusileers,  or 
fencibles;  and,  following  the  usual  routine  of  an  empty- 
headed,  hollow-hearted  woman,  had  laid  aside  tlie  coquette 
to  become  the  datrdle.   Although  still  devoted  to  dreu»  her 


fismxf  mm  a  mere  a  Air  of  eoaspeCitliHi  wfA  Vtm.  t! 
or  Lady  Kedgeree,  or  Lady  HookiA  SflalHi  f  sail  &tt 
er  port  of  her  time  wm  ^eat,  as'  a  natter  oT  r«ttij 
gossipping  with  her  head  nurse  or  the  apotheaHryb  Jb  «p 
autumn,  they  aU  went  to  the  sea,  ibr  change  of  air  Ivr  tW 
chUdrsii;  at  Christnas,  tbc^ eMer  pali  a  IkokBj  tiA  » 
GrhtderweU  Hally  cr  took  a  course  of  th«  Cheleenbrna  v*. 
ters;  but  they  were  always  hack  agatn  in  Harley  S^roet  1^ 
FetNtmry,  to  be  ready  for  the  east  wind,  aad  flicdr  /kTw. 
ite  Saturday  dinner  parties.  They  wap»  regalar  in  t^eirap. 
pearanoe  at  the  gay  charch  of  St.  Marylehone  oa  Son^s ; 
regular  in  their  drlre  afterwards  in  Hyde  Paric  ;  rc^wSmt  b 
an  annual  eiddbkion  at  the  drawiag^iomo  ;  and  regabr  m 
all  the  oAer  evoluftioBs  of  the  opulent  medlocraay. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  bat  the  dsfvil,¥iewtug  tbe^mndiv 
Mrs.  GoreJias  pictared,  should  try  to  boeak  iv^  Mid  t^ 
temptation  oame»  la  right  of  sco^  thMogh  Mnij  M^BA. 
But  it  is  a  long  story,  though  the  abort  of  H  i%  that  MHiist, 
junioi^  who  had  cost  Riehaid  two  thnawsri  jmim^  at  Ok. 
ford,  now  married  hia  fiilr  coasia  QotOda^  Blum  m^^ 
thoasaad  pound%  added  to  hiaown  Ibctaaa^xaadaluKa  mm 
man  in  hia  county,  and  a  somebody  erea  in  l^ossdM^  is 
which  he  repaired,  laanched  oat  fbr  a  fltwiag*  dar^  ~- 
introduced  Clotilda  to  his  aunt  Mm*  RidM^  wli»  i 
them  both  most  cordially; 

She  had  always  disUlfied  Mr.  Maraiol  m 
consequential  young  gentleman:  and  mnr  tbait  lio  M 
assumed  new  dignity,  both  sqnifearohical  and  matrioHaai, 
she  prepared  heraslf  to  ^UaUke  him  more  tlmi»  e««sv  As 
would  have  borne  almost  any  other  nkniOm  ml  bar  hm- 
bandV  Poor  WiHiam>  th^  son  of  the  Rer.  Jaea%  mko  m 
now  married  to  one  of  his  Miile^an  consin%  aod.  aetUtt  m 
an  under  master  at  Charter-House  School,  is«b  a#wM« 
warmly,  though  petvonixingly,  welcomed  in  Hai4ey  Scmt; 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marriott  ^nththoipbrtglit  grwcairmtty 
aad  passion  fbr  finery  and  sight^osaiug,  m«i«  poop  M^ 
Richard*s  aversion;  or^  aaLiaton  mys^  **-!  may  w^t  htt 
favourite  aversion*** 

Mrs.  Marriot  daUy  expecting  an  iavilatian  to  Hm-  Hap. 
ley  Street  dinner  parties,  h^  her  weddtag  ditss  at  lli4fnfV 
lace,  and  her  new  pearls  in  readiness,  but  none  came ;  sad 
the  Marriots  were  compelkd-to  ho  ittrttomHiad  aOiid  Mm 
Richard  a  signal  triumph,  hy  the  complete  Ihiluva  mi  do. 
tilda  iu  dinner-giving^ 

There  was  no  cucumber  fbr  the  salason,  altboa^  tW 
month  of  April  was  half  oven  The  white  soup  tasted  e9 
wash^baUs  j  veal  tendrons  wete  made  to  matvii.  wMi«swml. 
breads  ;  and  the  dish  of  a  large  hoUad  tmrkey  waa  gataishti 
with  parsley  safhcient  to  have  decorated  a  jaok4n-ths- 
green  An  old  fashioned  hlancmanage  was  among  te 
sweet  dishes  of  the  second  oourm,  and  altogctlisr  the 
dinner  was  a  contemptible  affair  ^^jast  aoeh  as  iiii|hi 
have  been  expected  at  the  table  of  an  attoraey^a  daaghitr, 
whose  experienoe  did  imt  ex«eod  the  ande^am  and  enslMd 
deUcacioe  of  an  election  suppeiv 

But  i^  by  the  supercilious  way  in  which  she  laisei  her 
eye-glass  to  her  eye,  to  investigate  the  armngaments  of  the 
table,  Mrs.  Martindale  contrived  to  excite  the  choler-of  her 
niece,  Clotilda  manaeed  shortly  to  return  the  compKasaib 
and  with  compound  interest.  She  had  invited  to  meet  the 
woman  of  consequence  of  her  ^own  famUy,  the  wo- 
man of  cons^uence,  of  her  own  neighbouribood.  Tht 
Welbeck  Street  party  consisted,  in  additioo  to  the  ibar 
Martindalians,  of  Mr.Bliokling,  the  county  member,  ami 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Blickliug  his  wife;  a  Mr.  mid  Mra.  €!». 
verlcy,  of  Poplar  Grove,  in  the  mme  neighbourhood ;  be. 
sides  two  Honourable  Mon^hnsys,  a  younger  Marriot,  (a 
man  of  wit  and  fashion  about  town,)  and  one  or  two  csi- 
lege  friends  of  the  host.  In  such  a  ciicli^  the  Rtehart 
Martindales  had  very  little  to  say.  There  was  no  oppetb 
tunity  for  orientalisms  from  uncle  RichaM,  or  aoisay 
anecdotes  from  his  lady ;  nothing  was  discussed  but  te 
agricultural  interests  and  Hertfordshin  topics;  andinsini 
of  Portland  Place  halls,  Wimpole  Street  osnccrts,  aad  tb» 
beauties  of  the  new  Easter  piece^Mj\  a^Mn^Riohaid  wcr 
compelled  to  liear  of  Hatfield,  Gorhambury,  Pmuhanatn 
and  the  theatricals  of  the  Hoo. 
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wJma  (h0  ImMm  rttoiiittd  to  the  dimyjiif  WHWi^ 
nd  the  partie  quarrU  fonned  by  Mrs.  Blioklii^  and  Mrs. 
Ilevtorley  on  one  toft,  and  Clotilda  and  her  aunt  on  the 
llier,  commenced  the  usual  tittle-tattle  peculiar  to  such 
^<:«»aiaiiSy  Mrs.  Richard  was  struck  dumii  hf  perceiving 
HAt  nvicHer  of  her  three  companions  were  in  the  slightest 
leKToe  iaterestedy  on  her  account  of  a  family.*s4uahh&e  be- 
her  first  and  second  nurses  about  a  dose  of  rbubavb 


ioir  her  second  bojr,  such  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting' 
ftf^cr  diimer  at  her  /riend  Mrs.  Calicufs.  Mrs.  Bliokiing 
tiad  the  poUtsneasto  cry  "  indeed  V*  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  her  itanratiTe;  but  it  was  clear  she  did  not  enter 
into  the  history  with  right  maternal  interest;  and  like 
CcMwtamce,  Idrs.  Mariindale  was  tempted  to  eycXain^ 

She  talks  to  SM,  that  nerer  had  a  son. 
Mfs.  Clerertyand  the  bride,  meanwhile,  haring  none  either, 
tujtied  a  decidedly  deaf  ear  to  the  whole  anecdote;  and 
vb^-hen  Mrs.  itichai4  arriyed  at  the  close  of  the  tale  with 
**  And  next  day,  poor  Nurse  came  to  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  iold  ^ne  she  should  hare  no  objecrion  to  stay, 
proridett  I  made  it  a  mle  in  my  nursery  that  the  under 
nurse  was  not  to  st|r  the  children's  tea  :**  she  ftmnd  that 
Clotilda  and  the  lady  of  Poplar  Grove  were  deep  in  house- 
wifery details  of  a  dlfftrent  natare. 

*«  Oh,  yes  !*•  cried  Clotilda,  who,  no  longer  having  the 
fear  of  aunt  Martindale  so  strongly  before  her  eyes,  had  re. 
sas)imed  her  loud  volubility :  « I  assure  you  we  have  op  all 
our  poultry  and  vegetables  ftom  Starling  Park.  It  is  really 
impossible  to  keep  a  decent  table  in  Loudon  unless  one  has 
a  Place  In  the  Country.* 

**  I  have  generally  heard,*'  observed  Mrs.  Richard  con. 
temptnously,  ''that  Covent  Garden  is  the  best  garden  hi 
Rngland.** 

'•  For  (hose  who  are  accustomed  to  adulterated  London 
provisions,  no  doubt  it  fs,"  retorted  her  nrece;  **but 
when  people  rei^nire  things  to  be  pure  and  wholesome,  and 
in  a  o^ral  state,  there  is  something  so  i^volting,  in  the 
way  iu  wMch  Battersea  v^etables  are  forced,  and  London 
poultry  lattened." 

«  Hprsible  indeed  I*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bllckling;  «»I  own 
-I  never  can  prevail  on  myself  to  touch  that  tell-tale  oolossal 
asparagus,  or  those  disgustingly  bloated  fbwls.  We  have 
a  cart  twice  a-week  through  the  season  (torn  our  Place  in 
the  Country." 

"  Mr.  Cleverly  will  eat  none  but  his  own  mutton,**  cried 
the  lady  of  Poplar  Grove. 

"  And  I  own  /  never  fiincy  any  but  the  Bllckling  veni- 
son !**  observed  the  Member^  lady  v^th  a  grand,  parkish 
son  of  air  and  lone. 

"What  lovely  jonquils t"  interpol^tea  Mrs.  Richard, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  details  of  the  buttery  hatch. 
*  And  the  double  violets  are  really  quite  luxurious !  How 
*very  fngnni  V*     * 

**  Prv  l«t  me  offer  you  a  bimch  if  you  are  fond  of  them,** 
cried  her  niece  with  patronizing  graciousness.  "  We  have 
quantities  sent  us  up  from  Starling  almost  every  day.** 

'"  It  is  to  convenient  to  have  one's  place  within  a  certain 
distance  of  town,**  said  Mrs.  Bllckling.  **  When  I  hear 
people  parading  about  their  estates  in  Yorkshire  or  De- 
vouslure,'!  always  recollect  tht  convenience  of  driving  down 
to  peace  and  tranquillil^  with  as  much  ease  as  if  we  wi*re 
going  to  a  dejeuner  at  Wimbledon !  Three  hours  take  U3 
to  Bllckling.  -  We  even  have  up  all  our  cream  for  ices,  and 
home-made  bread.  In  short  I  look  upon  Bllckling  as  the 
&rm  which  supplies  our  table.  I  should  hate  a  place  In 
•one  of  the  remote  counties.  I  hope,  however,  I  am  not  of- 
.  Ending  Mr^  Martindale  by  saying  so  P^In  what  county  is 
Mrs.  Martlndale*s  seat?** 

Mary-Matilda,  thus  Interrogated,  could  not  hut  reply ; 
and  though  it  was  with  a  visage  the  colour  of  a  stick  of  i^ 
lealinr-wax,  she  managed  to  make  her  answer  as  dignified 
ss  penphrs^  could  render  it 

<<  My  folher,  Sk  John  Grinderwell,  lives  in  Dorsetshire. 
At  present,  Mr.  Martindale  hat  no  country-seat.** 

Th^  ^  atiiresent**  conveyed  of  course  to  the  mind  of  two 
)>at  of  the  three  ladies,  that  Me.  Martindale  was  a  landed 


preprietor  in.  eocpeataaey.    Mn.  M.  herself  waa  fsisbablf 
in  the  entail  af  the  GsMeFweU  estatai* 

"  No  country-seat  ? — How  very  tkeseme  that  most  be  !*' 
drawled  Mrs.  Cleverley  of  Poplar  Lodge,  leaning  back  on 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa  with  a  singular  augmentation  of 
self-importance.  "  And  what  do  you  do  wi£  yourself  at 
the  close  of  Hie  season?** 

<<  We  generally  go  the  s«a»"  snarled  Mss.  Richardi 
*'  where,  I  observe,  we  meet  all  our  friends  who  have  floe 
seats  of  their  own,  of  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  hor- 
ribly tired ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Martindale  and  myself  had  any 
taste  for  a  place  in  the  country  during  the  eutunm,  we 
might  find  hundreds  te  be  let,  and  the  satisfaetien  of  a 
choice.** 

<<  But  that  is  to  different  from  a  place  of  one*s  own  I**— 
ejaculated  Clotilda,  looking  sentimental,  and  twisting  her 
ermine  boa  till  she  pulled  off  a  tail.  «  I  declare  I  know 
every  bush  and  briar  at  Starling ;  and  there  Is  not  a  fiower 
in  the  garden  which  does  not  inspiia  ^-thoaglils  too  dee^ 
for  tears.'** 

<*  Nothing  like  a  place  of  one*s  own  I"  cried  PogUhr 
Lodge. 

«  No, — ^nothing  like  a  place  of  one^s  ownT**  exclaimed 
BIkikliiig  Hall. 

«  No,— neMin^  like  a  ylaceaf  •a^sa>im4^eeboedStM«> 
ling  Park. 

(<  Besides,  one  cannot  hire  a  place  for  the  Easter  holi* 
days,  or  Whitsuntide,  or  every  now  and  then  .when  one*S 
children  require  a  week's  change  of  air.** 

«  We  change  the  air  by  going  to  Brixton,**  said  Mrs. 
Richard,  trying  to  subdue  henelf  into  an  airof  mildness.**  ■ 
(  To  be  coiUmued.) 


mn  WALTBR  fahquhar. 

GHOST    STOBrES.* 

Ik  early  life,  years  previous  to  his  settling  in  London, 
Dr.  Farquhar  made  a  tenxporary  sojourn  at  Torquay^ 
While  there,  he  was  summoned  professionally  to  Berry 
Pomeroy.  It  is  a  noble  ruiii,  very  much  dilapidated  and 
worn  away  by  time ;  but  magnificent  even  in  decay,  and 
an  object  of  interest  and  attraction  to  every  lover  of  sce- 
nery and  antiquity.  Here,  a  massy  buttress  supports  an 
oak  coeval  with  the  castle  itself;  there,  a  mouldering  tur- 
ret is  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  ivy ;  while  around 
it  sweeps  the  river  proudly,  as  If  it  exulted  in  the  contrast 
of  the  duration  of  natural  objects  with  the  feebleness,  and 
the  frailty,  and  ephemeral  existence  of  the  tdtf  ces^^ai^d  ef« 
forte  of  man. 

At  the  time  I  am  ^peakiq^ -ofy  only  one  part  of  it  was  in- 
habited.  lu  occupanU  were  the  steward  and  his  wifieL 
The  latter  was  seriously  ill,  and  desired  the  doctor's  fid. 
vice.  Previous  to  seeing  his  patient,  he  was  shewn  into  a^ 
apartment,  where  he  waited  till  the  sufferer  was  apprized  of 
his  arrivaL  It  was  a  large,  ill  proportioned  room.  Around 
it  ran  pannels,  richly  carved,  of  dark  oak,  which,  from  timc^ 
had  assumed  the  hue  of  ebony.  The  only  light  which  it 
admitted  fell  thnragh  the  chequered  panes  of  a  gorgeously 
stained  window,  on  whidi  the  arms  of  the  former  lords  of 
Berry  Fomeroy  were  richly  emblazoned. 

In  one  comer,  to  the  right  of  the  rude  fire-place,  was  a 
flight  of  dark  oaken  steps,  forming  part  of  a  etafivase,  lead- 
ing  apparently  to  some  chamber  above;  and  on  these  etatot 
the  fiullng  gliMM  attmmmtt'm  ti#iyi^t  ihMie  ■Upngtr^* 

Wkae  Dr.  Faaqiihar  wtoBdeiad,  and,  IT  trath  be  tokl» 
ohaAd  at  the  delay  .which  faafl  been  interposed  between  him 
MMlhW««Aieiit»  ihe.d«or  opened,  and  a  fiMBale  somewhat 
richlytdmwnj»  m^mni  'tte  aurtmwat     He,'  safipqaiog  her 
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i»  be  OM  of  th«  fiunilji  ftdvaoctNl  to  mMt  htr.  UnhoediB  f 
him,  •ke«xtMMd  the  room  with  a  hurried  step,  wrift^ing 
her  hsndj,  and  exhfbiting:  in  her  motions  the  deepest  dis. 
tres3.  Whjn  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  then  began  to  ascend  them  with  the 
same  hasty  step  and  agitated  demeanour.  As  she.  reached 
the  highest  stair,  the  light  fell  strongly  on  her  features,  and 
displayed  a  countenance,— youthful,  indeed,  and  beantiful, — 
but  in  which  rice  and  depair  strove  for  mastery.  <<  If  ever 
Jiuman  face^**  to  use  Sir  Walter*s  own  words,  <<  exhibited 
itgOAy  and  remorsai  if  ever  eye,  that  index  of  the  soul, 
poortrayed  angnlah  nncheered  by  hope^  and  suffering  with- 
'<mt  interval — if  ever  features  betrayed,  that  within  the 
1vearer*s  bosom  there  dwell  a  hell,  the  hell  of  passions  that 
have  no  room  for  exercise,  "and  diseases  that  have  no  hope 
of  death— tbase  laatvres,  and  that  beiag ,  were  then  present 
t«me.** 

Belbre  he  could  make  up  his  mind  on  the  nature  of  thb 
strange  occurrence,  he  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  his 
patient.  He  found  the  lady  so  ill  as  to  require  his  uadi- 
rided  attention,  and  had  no  on^ortunity,  and  in  £itt  no 
wish,  to  aak  any  questions  which  bore  on  a  diflerent  lub- 
ject. 

But  on  the  following  morning,  when  he  repeated  his  vi- 
sit, and  found  the  sufferer  materially  better,  he  communl- 
cited  what  he  had  witnessed  to  the  husband,  and  expressed 
a  wish  for  some  explanation. 

Thesteward^s  couateoanoa  Ml  during  the  physician*s 
narraliTe^  and  at  Its  cftaae  he  noonifally  ejaculated,  ^  My 
poor  wiffel  My  poor  wife  I** 

«  Why,  how  docs  this  relation  affect  her  ?** 

"iMuch— much,"  replied  the  steward,  vehemently.  "  That 
it  should  hava  come  to  this  1  I  cannot-^canaot  lose  her. 
You  know  not,**  he  continued  in  a  milder  tone,  '<  the 
strange,  sad  history ;  and — and  his  lordship  Is  extremely 
averse  to  any  allusion  being  ever  made  to  the  circumstance, 
or  any  importance  attached  to  it ;  but  1  must  and  wiU  out 
with  it  The  figure  then  which  you  saw,  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  daughter  of  a  former  baron  of  Berry  Pomeroy, 
who  bore  a  child  to  her  own  fother.  In  that  chamber 
above  ns,  the  ftrnit  of  their  incestuous  interoourte  was 
stranifled  by  its  guilty  mother;  and  whencrer  d^th  Is 
about  to  vlste  (he  inmates  of  the  castle  she  is  seen  wending 
her  way  to  the  scene  of  her  former  crimes,  Tfith  the  fren- 
xled  gestures  you  describe.  The  day  my  son  waa  drowned 
she  was  observed-^and  now  my  wife  !*' 

**  I  assure  yon  she  is  better.  The  most  alarming  symp- 
toms  have  given  way,  and  all  immediate  danger  is  at  an  end. 

«  I  have  lived  in  and  near  the  castle  thirty  years,"  was 
the  ste^vard^s  desponding  reply )  «  and  never  knew  the  omen 
fiiiL" 

**  Arguments  on  omens  are  absurd,**  said  the  Doctor, 
rising  to  take  his  leave,     «  A  ftw  days,  however,  will,  1 

trust,  verily  my  prognostics,  and  see  Mrs.  S re- 

jcoTcm^ 

Tfasy  parted  mutually  dissatisfied.     The  lady  died  at 


Many  ysafs  failecTeBed,  and  hcnnght  with  then  many 
changes.  The  i>ooior  rsse-  rafUly  and  deservedly  into  re. 
ynte ;  became  the  fiivourite  phy^cian,  and  even  personal 
fHend  of  the  Regent;  was  created  a  baronet,  and  ranked 
amongst  the  highest  aatborities  in  the  medical- world. 

When  he  was  in  the  fhll  xenith  of  his  professional  career, 
a  lady  called  on  him  to  consult  him  about  her  sister,  whom 


1^1 


byt 


she  desc«tt«d«a  sinkb^r,  < 
supernatural  appearance. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  detail  1 
am  about  to  give,**  the  lady  began,  "  but  the  case  will  ke 
unintelligible  to  you,  Sir  Walter,  without  it.  While  rcsid. 
ing  at  Torquay  last  summer,  we  drove  over  one  evening  to 
visit  the  splendid  remains  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle.  The 
steward  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  (he  died,  in  &ct,  while  we 
were  going  over  the  ruin,)  and  there  was  some  difiicalty 
about  getting  (he  keys.  While  my  brother  and  mynlf 
went  in  search  of  them,  my  sister  was  left  alone  for  a  ftw 
moments,  in  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  ;  and  wliile 
there — most  absurd  fancy  I — she  has  persuaded  henelfshe 
saw  a  female  enter,  and  pass  her  in  a  state  of  most  indfsaib. 
able  distress.  This — spectre  I  suppose  I  must  call  her^ 
horribly  alarmed  her.  Its  features  and  gestures  have  made 
an  impre^ou,  she  says,  which  no  time  can  efface.  1  am 
well  aware  of  what  you  will  say,  that  nothing  can  possiUy 
be  more  preposterous.  We  have  tried  to  rally  her  oat  of 
it,  but  the  mor^  heartily  we  laugh  at  her  folly,  the  mors 
agitated  and  exciteil  docs  she  become.  In  fac^  I  fear  we 
have  aggravated  her  disorder  by  the  scorn  with  which  we 
have  trcjitcd  it.  For  my  ou-n  part,  1  am  satisfied  her  isi- 
pressions  are  erroneous,  and  arise  entii'ely  from  a  deprarcd 
state  of  (he  bodily  organs.  We  wish,  however,  for  jovr 
opinion ;  and  arc  most  anxious  you  should  visit  her  with- 
out delay. 

"  Madam,  I  will  make  a  point  of  seeing  your  sister  im- 
mediately ;  but  it  is  no  dclusiion.  This  I  think  it  proper 
to  state  most  positively,  and  previous  to  any  interview. 
I  myself  saw  the  same  figure,  under  somewhat  similar  cir. 
cumstances,  and  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day ;  and  I 
should  decidedly  oppose  any  further  raillery  or  incredulity 
being  expressed  on  the  subject  in  your  slster*8  presence.** 

The  dialogue  that  followed  is  iv>t  material.  Sir  Walter 
saw  the  young  lady  tlic  next  day,  and  after  being  onder 
his  care  for  a  very  short  period,  she  I'ecovered^ 

"Ah  I  that's  all  very  well,**  said  one  of  the  youngest  of  Ae 
cavillers,  as  the  widow  concluded  her  story ;  ^bot  I  shooU 
liko  to  hpve  had  the  sestioiony  of  the  yonng  lady  benelt 
The  spectre  might  be  accounted  for,  Ulee  that  of  Lord  Grey 
and  the  bloody  head,  on  the  principles  of  hallucinatieo.  I 
should  wish  to  have  %ttesthMsd  this  Tery  sinsitlvii  dsmsd ; 
she  might  have  been  a  sonwMimbuKst^  or  a  simpleton.' 

"On  that  subject,  pnt  what  qncstion  you  wm,  it  shall  be 
answered.  I  avow  aayself  to  be  that  sensitive  lady,  oriom- 
nambulisty  or  simpUtoo,**  returned  the  widow,  riiarply. 

«  But  what,**  said  our  good-natured,  hospitable  ho^  wish- 
ing to  break  the  •wkwmrd  pause  whkh  this  reply  had  cr». 
ated,  "  what  of  I^rd  Ortj  «nd  the  bloody  h«id  ?" 

<^  8imply  this*  A  summer  or  two  ago  Barl  Grey  came 
down  into  Devonshire,  and  fixed  his  head-qoartsn  at  the 
government  house  in  Devonport.  He  was  declared  to  lie 
very  much  out  of  health,  and  was  Indeed  Aflicted  with  a 
moat  singular  disorder;  for  oonttnunlly  present  to  hit 
mind's  eye  was  a  bloody  head*  Go  where  he  would,  at 
home  or  aiuxwd,  in  solitude  or  in  society,  this  very  revoltisf 
spectacle  pui'sued  him.  The  features  rigid  in  death  thr 
lead-like,  lifelesa  eye-<-the  brow  convulsed  in  agony— end 
the  neck,  froifi  which  drops  of  gore  seemed  to  trickle— 
these  foatures  form  no  very  agreeable  portrait.  Such,  how. 
ever,  as  it  was,  no  art  could  exclude  it  from  the  Eari*s  pre- 
sence, and  it  embittered  every  mom^  of  his  Ufi^** 

Change  of  scene  was  prescribed,  and  his  Lordship  came 
to  Devonport ;  but  these  his  enemy  followed  him»  ^  ceo. 
fronted  hlni,  turn  where  he  would,  with  its  fixed  and  steady 
gaze.  He  then  went  to  Endsleigh  Cottage^  a  beantifnl 
country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  near  Taristock.  Far 
once  he  seemed  to  have,  distanced  his  pursuer,  and  for  many 
days  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  being  alone.  But  to  a  laift 
dinner  party  given  there,  the  blw>dy  head  came>  uninvitM, 
and  sUtioned  itself  opposite  to  its  old  intimate^  whom  It 
harrassed  and  disheartened,  with  its  presence,  till  the  com- 
panionship became  unbearable,  and  the  E^,  abruptly,  and 
in  disorder,  quitted  the  Uble.  All  this  the  medioJ  men  ac 
counted  fbr  on  physical  grounds,  and  demonstrated  dnrij 
enougfh  to  his  ihmily,  that  it  an^  fh>m  halhicinatioii. 
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OOMnCH  PORTETC  ImAJ^UM. 

DUTIES  OF  A  WIPE. 

It  is  for  the  married  state  that  a  woman  needs  the  most 
InatmctioD,  and  in  which  she  should  be  most  on  her  guard 
to  maintain  her  powers  of  pleasing.  No  woman  can  expect 
to  be  to  her  husband  all  that  he  fancied  her  when  he  was  a 
lorer.  Men  are  always  doomed  to  be  duped,  not  so  much 
by  the  arts  of  the  sex,  as  by  their  own  imaginations.  They 
arc  always  wooing  goddesses,  and  marrying  mere  mortals. 
A  woman  should  therefore  ascertain  what  was  the  charm 
that  rendered  her  so  fascinating  when  a  girl,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  it  up  when  she  has  become  a  wife.  One  great  thing 
undoubtedly  was,  the  chariness  of  herself  and  her  conduct, 
which  an  unmarried  female  always  observes.  She  should 
maintain  the  same  niceness  and  reserve  in  her  person  and 
habits,  and  endeavour  still  to  preserve  a  freshness  and  virgin 
delicacy  in  the  eye  of  her  husband.  She  should  remember 
that  the  province  of  woman  is  to  be  wooed,  not  to  woo ;  to 
be  caressed,  not  to  caress.  Man  is  an  ungrateful  being  in 
love;  bounty  loses  instead  of  winning  him.  The  secret  of 
a  woman*8  power  does  not  consist  so  mnch  in  giving,  as  in 
withholding.  A  woman  may  give  up  too  much  even  to  her 
hosbttnd.  It  is  to  a  thousand  little  delieacies  of  conduct  that 
she  most  trust  to  keep  alive  passion,  and  to  protect  herself 
from  that  dangerous  fiimiliarity,  that  thorough  acquaintance 
with  every  weakness  and  imperfection  incident  to  matri- 
BMNij.  By  these  means  she  may  still  maintain  her  power, 
thoogrfa  she  has  surrendered  her  person,  and  may  continue 
tlie  romance  of  love  even  beyond  the  honey-moon. 

**  She  that  hath  a  wise  husband,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
**  most  entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamesse  by  the  veil  of  mo- 
desty,  ftnd  the  grave  robes  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of  meek, 
nene,  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity.  She  must  have  no 
painting  but  blushings :  her  brightness  niust  be  purity,  and 
the  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses  and  friendship ; 
mi.  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when 
die  diet.**  Ieviko. 

8lie*»  modest  b«t  not  sriteu,  and  k»tes  tUcnoe; 

Not  tlMC  she  wanta#pt  wonta^  (Inr  When  aht  ■HiriKiy 

Sbi  inflames  love  with  wonder,)  but  because 

She  calls  wise  silence  the  aoul's  harmony. 

8he^  truly  chaste ;  yet  such  a  ibe  to  coyness, 

The  poorttt  caU  her  courteous;  and,  which  it  eatceUsBt, 

muNifh  iUr  and  yonng)  die  shnns  to  expose  heraslf 

Totkeopinionoffltrangeeyes.    She  either  seldom 

Or  never  walks  abroad  but  in  yonr  eonpany  ; 

And  then  with  such  sweet  baahfuinesS)  as  if 

She  w^re  venturing  on  cracked  ice,  and  takes  delight 

To  step  Into  the  print  your  foot  hath  made, 

And  wiU  follow  yon  whole  lelda;  io  she  iriH  drive 

TedionsoMB  ont  of  lima  with  her  sweat  charactofv 


FASHIONABLE  DANCING.* 

•    Mm.  BmroR^ ^1  abhor  that  atrodons  and  impious  doc* 

trina,  that  Prance  and  England  are  natural  enemies^  as  if 
Gad  Alndghtj  had  made  us  only  to  cut  one  another's 
throats ;  and  yet  I  mi«t  say  that  I  hate  the  French,  and 
haie  tlMo^  too,  for  one  of  their  most  elegant  aecomplish- 
mrnlr  thrir  inexhaustible  getUns  for  dancing.  With  the 
fertility  of  their  baUet-masters,  I  have  no  quarrel;  kt 
then  attitudinise  till  they  have  twislad  the  human  form 
Into  as  many  centortians  as  PoieU;  let  them  vary  ilgans 
and  combinations  A^tfl/Sniftim,  Uke  tiie  kaleideseope;  let 
them  even  appropriate  disttnlct  movements  to  eadi  class  of 
the  hnman  and  superhuman  performers.  I  admit  of  the 
pwpriety  of  (heir  celebrated  pas  called  the  GargoniUade, 
which,  as  a  Frenfh  author  informs  us,  is  devoted  to  the  en- 
tree of  winds,  demons,  and  elementary  spirits,  and  of  whose 
node  of  execution  he  gravely  proceeds  to  give  an  elabo- 
nte  Mid  scientific  description.  But  why  must  their  vaga- 
ries quit  their  proper  arena,  the  stage,  and  invade  our  ball 
fmm  and  aasenbHes  F    Sfar,  they  have  kicked  me  out  of 


«  Thw  kitlsr  w»  addrewcd  to  the  Edttor  of  the  New  MontfUy, 
r^snao\nwa.  Md  while  Mr.  Campbell  b«ld  that  botumred  office  j 
Tw/mta  It  was  bcflvte  the  era  or  GanopadcssBd  the  MasourlM. 


4ancinftoclotyftilltw«nty  years  before  my  tioM.  Theifant 
innovation  that  condemned  me  to  be  a  spectator  where  I 
used  to  be  a  not  undistinguished  performer,  was  the  sick- 
ening and  rotetory  waltz ;  of  which  I  never  saw  the  ob- 
ject, unless  its  votaries  meant  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  li« 
lies  of  the  valley,  «*  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 
Waving  all  objections  upon  the  ground  of  deoorura,  surely 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  present  age  were  giddy 
enough  before,  without  the  stimulus  of  these  fimtastical  gy- 
rations.  If  a  fortune-hunter  chooses  to  single  out  an  heir- 
ess,  and  spin  round  and  round  with  her,  like  a  billiard. 
ball,  merely  to  get  into  her  pocket  at  last,  there  is  at  least 
a  definable  object  in  his  game;  but  that  a  man  should  v». 
hmteer  these  painful  circumvolutions  for  pleasure,  really 
seems  to  be  a  saltatory  suicide.  I  never  saw  the  figur- 
antes at  the  Opera;  whirling  their  pirouettes,  like  whipping^ 
tops,  without  wishing  to  be  near  them  with  a  stout  thong, 
that  I  might  keep  up  the  resemblance!  and  as  to  imitating 
their  ungtnecfel  rwndabonis,  by  joining  In  a  waits,  I 
would  rather  be  a  teetotum  at  oare,  or  one  of  the  front- 

wheels  of  Mrs.  C ^y*s  carriage.     Thanks  to  the  Goddess 

of  Fashion,  fickle  as  she  is  foolish,  our  ball-ruom  misses 
have  at  length  ceased  to  be  twisted  and  twirled  in  this  un- 
mei^iftil  manner,  and  our  spinningwiettnies  are  again  pretty 
ucariy  confined  to  Msarheitsr  and  Glasgow. 

Tired  as  I  was  of  sitting  like  a  spondee,  with  my  two 
long  feet  hanging  idle  on  my  hands,  (as  a  noble  Visconnt 
would  say,)  I  began  now  to  entertain  hopes  of  again  plant- 
ing my  exploded  heel  upon  a  chalked  board.  But,  alas !  I 
was  doomed  to  experience  that  there  are  as  many  disap- 
pointments between  the  toe  and  the  ground,  as  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.  France,  my  old  enemy,  was  upon  th^ 
watch  to  export  a  new  annoyance  t  the  genius  of  C^mdrille 
started  upon  me  from  amid  the  roses  painted  on  a  ball-room 
floor,  and  my  discomfited  legs  were  again  compelled  to  re- 
sume their  inglorious  station  beneath  the  benclies.  I  could 
not  put  them  into  a  go-cart,  and  begin  all  my  steps  again  ; 
I  could  not  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  rehearse  before  hand, 
and  study  my  task  by  card  and  compass,  merely  to  mako 
an  exhibiUon  of  myself  at  last.  It  was  too  Uke  amateur 
acting ;  the  constraint  of  a  ballet,  without  its  grace  or  skill 

the  exertion  of  dancing  without  its  hiUrity ;  and  it  waa 

moieover,  an  effort,  In  which  I  was  sure  to  be  eclipsed  by 
every  boarding-school  miss  or  master  who  would  literallj 
learn  that  by  heart,  which  I,  in  my  distaste  to  these  innova* 
tions,  could  only  expect  to  learn  by  card. 

Oh,  for  the  days  that  are  gone  l^-ohe  golden  age  of  cock- 
edhals;  the  AugusUn  era  of  country  danoe  i  the  apotheo. 
sis  of  minuet !  One  of  my  nieces  played  me  those  explod- 
ed tunes  a  fow  days  ago,  aind  what  a  flush  of  rosy  recoUec* 
tions  did  they  conjure  up  I  Their  mnsic  seemed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  quiet  caves  and  grottos  of  memory,  awaken- 
ing ideas  that  had  long  slumbered  undisturbed.  Methought 
they  issued  from  their  recesses  Hke  so  many  embodied  spi- 
rits  9  an^  fostsning  their  flowery  wreaths  to  the  spokH  of 
Time's  grmt  wheel,  they  dragged  it  rapidly  backwards,  un- 
til the  days  of  my  youth  bocamo  evolved  before  me  in  all 
the  fidelity  and  vividness  of  their  first  existence.     Then  did 

1  again  bdiold  the  rich  Miss  B ,  the  sugar  baker's  dangh- 

ter,  whom  my  parents  invariably  urged  me  to  engage  for 
tbo  avqiperidan^ies,  with  many  a  shsewd  hint  that  a  partner 
at  a  ball  often  became  a  partner  for  life ;  thank  heaven,  I 
never  danced  with  her  but  once,  and  my  mind's  eye  still  be- 
holds her  webby  fleet  paddling  down  the  middle,  with  the 
floundering  porpus4ike  fling  she  gave  at  the  end,  only  ac- 
complished by  bearing  half  her  wdght  upon  her  partner, 
and  invariably  out  of  tune.  She  was  obtuse  in  all  her  per- 
ceptions, and  essentially  vulgar  in  appearance;  in  the  con- 
sdonsuess  of  her  wealtlh  she  soBMttmes  strove  to  lookhaugh. 
ty,  but  her  features  obetlnataly  refused  to  assmne  any  ex- 
prcssion  beyond  that  of  inflexible  stupidity.  She  was  too 
opulent,  according  to  the  sapient  calculations  of  the  world, 
to  marry  any  hikt  a  rich  man ;  and  she  succeeded,  at  length, 
in  leoliiing  her  most  ambitions  dreams.  Her  husband  is  a 
yaUow  Uttle  nabob,  rolling  in  wealth,  and  half  suffsoated 
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AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OP  MAKfK3 
GOUDA  CHBESE. 
(a  particulaely  good  kind  of  dutch  cheese.) 

When  tb«  milk  is  all  collected,  thfi  nnmt^  which  it  pw 
{Hmed  in  the  following  maAtier,  must  be  pufc  into  it     Six 
.rennets  must  ha  takeu  awl  cut  iu|e  mvirfj  {^eeesi,  'om  ftfeMSO 
must  be  poured  tbiroc  lulognuuew  of  water,  in  lUhicb  about 
ftye  kilogrriunes  of  kitchen  mU  have  previously  been  dUa. 
4kilred.     It  may  be  proper  aUo  to  add  two  ouncas  of  aalt- 
jjetre,  or  the  salt  of  nitre,  and  baif  a  bottle  ^  tifae  rinefriit- 
of  ivine.    This  mixtuce  wu«t   be  allowed  to  vemata  ift 
Aboat  three  weeks,  when  it  u  put  iiu/9  batilei.    Tlie  baMke 
must  be  corkeu  with  great  care,  the  iiiaweuoe  of  Uw  atr 
being  pernicious  to  the  renneU     When  the  lenaet,  thus 
4>repar«|,  is  poured  into  the  mUk,  it  rnuet  be  Miarefl  very 
^eutly  in  a  plaiii  uapalnted  wooden  H-ough,  without  tin 
addition  of  warm  water.     It  is  oot  adn^isable  to  a^  warm 
water,  unless  when  ^he  milk  comes  from  very  distant  pas. 
turage,  or  when,  ou  account  of  the  eoldnew  of  the  weather, 
.the  beat  UMesury  ibr  proasotingthe  operation  of  the  ren. 
4»et  IS  wanting.     It  is,  bowevflr,  siiU  pmftfabla  t0  heat  the 
(rough  directly  >y  means  of  ^  m  is  the  custom  in  Swiia. 
erbind,  where  they  heat  the  copper  basins  employed  Sor 
this  purpose.     In  those  farms,  where  the  pasture  is  very 
rtfh,  it  Is  proper  to  add  a  little  warm  waler  to  the  milk, 
farticuhir  care  must  be  taken  hot  to  mix  porth>ns  of  milk 
which  hare  been  drawn  upon  different  days,  or  even  at  sepa- 
rate hours  of  the  same  day,  as  cheeses  made  in  this  manner 
hre  always  of  a  very  biferior  flavour.     When,  by  means  of 
gentle  attd  regular  agitation,  the  different  parts  of  the  milk 
begin  to  separate,  and  when  the  whey  is  skimmed  off,  the 
ewrd  must  be  kneaded  with  gi-eat  care,  in  order  that  the 
large  and  sosall  particles  may  not  be  put  tojjether  confusedly 
hi  the  frame,  and  that  they  may  be  as  small  and  as  equal 
Ml  sfxe  as  possible.    The  curd  must  then  be  wrapped  in  a 
thin  Hnen-cloth,  of  a  fine  but  gtroni?  texture,  and  put  iiUo 
t^eftatnc.    The  fnvaea  used  by  M.  Van  Bell,  are  different 
frmn  those  usuAlly  employee^  the  sides  being  vertical.     The 
Hd*  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  exactly.    The  walls  of  these 
fttaesmast  be  pierced  with  small  holes,  through  which  the 
#»ey  wm  e^e.     If  any  difficulty  be  fcund  m  taking  the 
dBMM^m  lie  fhnne,  it  wMl  h^  suflUdent  to  blow  into  thosa 
ffCHore^  m  in  tfai^  ^vay  the  tension  of  the  air  will  be  re-' 
sieved,  and  the  cheese  easily  taken  out    The  frame  ought 
to  be  ptoead  upon  a  ^pfedcslal,  near  the  pivis,  in  oi^er  ilat 
iMir  may  be  eMily  put  beneath  it.     The  cheese,  with  iW 
t)mh,  ou|^  to  he  repealediy  retnmad  to  the  ft»aa,  atti 
nwrtHiiMrntthnniiMinitBHBiuf  ihe  pif  ^g    wkm 
Um  chatMia  placed  uodei  U«  pr««y  the  priniaiij  mmm  m 
ArsttNi  UtJa^  and  .alknrwMfli  inanaMd  by  slow  dcgtiMV 
(fare  must  be  .taken  4hat  Om  piliata  of  the  iiindlisu  m^ 
^  verHcal ;  and  if  the  leym^nu  be  usmi^  that  the  prwaore 
aiayarkee«icay(«the««i«n.    WMh  reganl  to  *•  dwa. 
Uon  of  the  pnmea,  M.  Van  BeU*s  method  dMbn  eatitvW 
from  that  of  the  BngUah,  who  li^iaiiie  ohesae  wider  the 
press  lor  a  very  loAf  pedod,  eomeliaBea  even,  Ibr  three  davi 
whereas  M.  Van  BeU  does  not  allow  it  to  remain  eveiTso 
lang  as  is  the  cuaton  m  Holland.    It  ^Htn^nithtB  the  dnnu 
tion  of  the  piesmMre  eccevdinf  to  the  waamthof  thetcmaev: 
^uw,  in  order  that  he  way  be  abla  to  pnt  the  dneee  mam 
speedily  uto  pickle^    In  truth,  nothing  produese  the  pw. 
trefiiction  of  the  cheese  so  easily  as  the  acetone  fennentalioQ 
of  the  milk.    Now,  it  ia  eonceired  that  this  frrmentation 
only  increased  by  altowing  the  checee  to  remain  k>ng  in  the 

of  M.  Van  BeU,  thecurd  fiees  H  rapiiiy  and  efleetnally 
from  the  whey,  and  the  cheese  may  be  sooner  pnt  Into  the 
pickle,  wbiflh  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  pierent  the  fevmeni. 
tatkm.  When  »he  cheeses  are  removed  fitom  the  pickle, 
they  wnet  l^plaeed  npon  boards  in  the  nsoal  manner! 
Vhich  is  well  i^wn  to  eivr^  experinsntal  cheeee^maker. 
!!ii^.^  •?*^^*  neeof  piddiBtf4reughi,  of  a  depth 
Wei«|ifc  to  MiX9w  the  cheeees  $o  float,  in  order  Oiat  the 
pickle  may  penetrate  them  tiqoaUy  on  all  sides.      . 


iNTRoauotfoir  or  PovAflajtr  imvo  ' tOTjlJ^r  Tytkr 

in  Ills  life  uf  Rafci^k,  oscrlbos  tlie  iatroduction  of  potatoes  into 
Ireland  to  that  itttlnm^us  dtanr.  He  it&|s,  **  At  Yougfadl,  in  the 
o««inty  ofOMci  of  wkidh  to#a  be  was  niv^,  «ad  liiM«  bii 
bottse  mid, gacdewane still  saea*  theiret  antKiwrettr  niasled 
ia  Irekii.d  'were  ietoeduced4^  Aalei)^,  who  M  iMi^  tlian 
frooi  VirgioiA;;  aod  lie  is  also  said  to  base  been  the  fine  f«i^ 
Kator  of  the  cherry  in  tliat  ifUaod,  which  was  impoitedWJksn 
from  the  Canaries.  At  Li<knore.  which  formed  jAit  of  uiss. 
tensive  tyrant  made  to  fiin)  hy  Biz^bttn,  we  fisd  a  still  more 
inlerestiug  memorial  In  h  PVee*  School  whklitie  foooded;  and 
the  Jir^^  and  lx;autifcd  myrtles  in  hii  garden  at  Youghall.  sooe 
of  them  twenty  feet  high,  era  assodat^  willi  that  tore  of  ahrubs 
and  sweet KineHing  plaate,  aMd  theit  cfejrofiee  of  tasle  iulm  iml 
occupations,  which  iHnarkaUy  disiiDguislied  hhn.  *' 


MERRILY  DANCED  THE  QUAKER! 
A  N*m  -SoTiy  to  -mm  Oid-^THn^, 

INflORIBRD  TO  THB  ELB€10Z9  O^  BOUTH  OVAIAM : 
BY  A  Fai£.\D. 

Twas  meny,  'twas  mthry  \n  Durling^ir, 

The  dai^ing  town  of  sdiism^ 
Wliat  time  the  battle  was  fought  emJ  waa  ' 

Witk  CJiurvh-<W-£i^landii<Hu 
From  Berwick  heiuids  to  thine,  Bow.Mi ! 

Frem  Fertfi  to  Pedlar's  Acr^, 
iFriends  of  Reform !  the  qhorus  swell— 

Merrily  danced  the  Q,ii4ktr, 

Twas  echoed  from  Wynygrd's  *  lituglity  Mi, 
And  rous'd  th^ir  Lord  ia  4tti^»9»-^ 

'T«a0  ethMd  iMn.DiiiiM»i'tt  gkfetljT  attilis, 
Asd  soar'd  each  caaao^d  c«r 

But  V^Y  Inmm  mi  putwUji 

I*  Aviate  and  ^Nw|Bi»Iiiitk0r, 

Couldn't-^pot  P^a9^  anetpleiUf  ito«rtf-^ 
Merriljl  danced  (he  Quaker. 

^errl\^  daocQ  the  Quaker  $tjB^ 
Jhrough  €)i«n»i'4  $t«  rtrphm'Ti  [ 

On  that  dmutttl  ammt  Aapef  «f  Ifi 
. -^PP^l*©  W  attdaoHniffmottBl, 

Through  GavU^ngp  All,,th4t;,r<Mi»AMif  M, 
^Fn)m  ;(cMci|ef  mi  iwniiiww  ■! 

Obfidbte.f«M»«t€lMMii«Mi  fjliti 
Merrily  dqtf^  Ikfr^fqtfftrrt 
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HOTB8  OFTHB  MOlffTH. 

Mabob  derives  its  name  from  Man,  the  God  of 
War.  By  our  Saxon  ancestors,  before  their  con- 
Tersion  to  Christianity,  it  was  called  Rhe<U  Man- 
tUh,  i,  e.  the  rugged,  or  rough  month.  It  is  in  ge- 
iMral  remarkable  for  the  dry  winds  and  boisterous 
weather  which  prepare  the  soil  for  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  and  for  receiving  the  seed  ;  hence 
the  proverb,  A  peck  of  March  dust  u  toorth  a  peck 
cfgM.  Though  March  is  often  a  cold  month  in 
<mr  climate,  it  is  as  frequently,  (as  in  the  present 
season,  1833,)  distinguished  by  daysoftnily'' ver- 
nal mildness ;"  and  at  worst,  the  air,  if  cold,  is 
free  of  damp,  bracing  and  exhilarating ;  and  most 
inviting  to  the  commencement  of  out-door  exer. 
cises,  and  especially  of  walking,  that  best  of  all 
modes  of  training.  Descriptive  of  the  weather, 
which  is  thought  seasonable  in  March,  we  have 
another  picturesque  Scotch  proverb,  that  '*  March 
ehouideome  in,  like  the  addet^e  head,  and  go  out  like 
Me  peaood^etail," — stinging  in  the  commencement, 
and  beautiful  at  the  close.  In  this  month  the  Spring 
flowers,  the  fairest  of  all  flowers,  appear  in  the 
gardens  in  rich  variety;  and  in  the  pastures  the  daisy 
begins  to  peer  forth.  This  sweet  wilding,  which  a 
fiur  author  prettily  terms  the  Robin  among  the 
flowers,  so  universally  is  it  beloved,  rarely  disap- 
pears altogether,  unless  in  seasons  of  great  seve- 
rity ;  but  it  is  May  and  June  before  the  profusion  of 
daisies,  when  their  "  winking"  eyes  are  broad  open 
at  sunny  noon,  absolutely  whiten  the  ''  grassy  lea.'' 
In  England,  cowslips,  butter-cups,  and  violets,* 
appear  in  the  meadows,  and  under  the  hedge.rows, 
though  with  us  those  beauteous  Spring  visitants  are 
a  full  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later.  Besides 
the  garden  flowers  enumerated  last  month,  we 
have,  towards  the  close  of  this,  wall-flowers,  and 
iarly  daffodil,  or  Lent  lily, 

That  comes  befbre  the  iwaUows  daret, 

Taking  the  winde  of  March,  with  hesuty. 

This  is  the  month  of  those  two  poetical  existences, 

— 4he  lark  and  the  ploughboy,  the  one  high  up  in 

the  clear  cool  sky ;  the  other  pacing  along  the 


•  •  The  only  oat-door  spot,  witliin  the  range  of  Edinburgh 
pedettriani,  where  one  finds  sweet  violets  in  profusion,  is 
fM  /ar  as  we  know)  under  the  walls  of  Roslin  Castle,  and 
scattered  over  the  grassy  mound  on  which  that  romantic 
^Ue  sUDds.  SooM  tastefol  hand  hsa,  probablj,  strewed 
thsm  there. 


sweet-breathed  ridges,  each  pouring  forth  his  blithe 
and  emulous. carol  ;  the  whistle  of  both  alike  ex. 
hilarating,  and  full  of  a  fre^  Spring  feeling. 
This  is  a  busy  and  a  happy  time  with  many 
kinds  of  birds.  The  crows  are  chattering  and 
building ;  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  in  the 
heyday  of  their  courtship.;  and  at  grey  twilight, 
the  saunterer  in  the  field-paths  is  startled  by 
the  call  of  the  partridge,  '*  now  here,  liow  there." 
This,  in  brief,  is  a  season  replete  with  inte- 
rest and  delight  to  the  lover  of  nature,  what- 
ever be  his  rank  or  his  pursuits.  The  ornitho- 
logist may  now  mark  the  departure  of  the  field- 
fare and  woodcock  for  their  summer  hbmes  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden ;  quitting  their  winter  residences 
with  us  exactly  at  the  period  when  our  people  of 
fashion  seek  theirs.  He  may  now  hear  the  gold- 
finch and  the  golden-crested  wren  singing,  the 
ring-dove  cooing,  the  pheasant  crowing,  the  wood- 
pecker shrieking;  and  the  owls, having  opened  their 
parliaments  and  synods,  hooting  at  night,  in  their 
unintelligible  jargon,  to  those  sages  in  the  hanging 
wood  opposite,  who  respond  in  the  same  g^ave  me- 
taphysical' style.  The  rambling  botanist,  or  rather 
the  lover  of  plants,  has  a  happier  time  of  it.  Every 
new  day  adds  to  his  store  of  pleasures,  till  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  while  the  flower-borders  are  in 
vernal  pride,  the  woods,  meadows,  and  wayside 
banks  yield  him  treasures  of  primrose  and  pansy, 
cowslip,  and  crowsfoot,  the  marsh  marygold,  and  the 
delicate  wood  anemone ;  with  arums,  periwinkle, 
chervil,  and  many  more  of  Flora's  hardy-bred 
imps.  About  this  time  the  cottage  dame  has  her 
young  broods  of  ducklings  to  attend  and  watch,  with  • 
hope  of  profit  and  certainty  of  pleasure ;  and  she 
has  often  the  dove-cote  to  rifle,  with  a  hand  more 
considerate  than  the  heart  is  commiserating ;  as 
she  is  happily  better  acquainted  with  the  price  young 
pigeons  bear,  than  with  Shenstone's  sentimental 
ballads.  Her  husband,  after  a  day  spent  in  field 
labour,  or  in  tending  the  new  dropt  lambs,  may 
now,  in  an  evening,  be  seen  at  work  for  an  hour, 
between  twilight  and  star-light,  in  their  garden  plat, 
putting  down  cabbage  and  savoy  plants ;  oeising  a 
fitting  evening  to  sow  his  kidney  beans,  peas,  and 
onions ;  or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  horticultural  ambi- 
tion, dabbling  in  small  saladings.  Now  he  also 
plants  h  few  potatoes  for  an  early  crop,  to  sell  to 
his  richer  neighbours  after  his  peas ;  and,  when  all 
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is  over^  he  rewards  the  assisting  toil  of  his  child- 
ren, by'plwiting  expressly  for  them  a  few  slips 
and  roots  of  the  commonest  but  most  beautiful 
flowers ;  and  by  digging  and  trimming  the  Aower- 
border,  neatly  hemmed  in  with  box,  or  thrift, 
or  daisies,  or  London  pride.  He  begins  also  to 
think  of  his^  bees ;  and  when  he  returns  at  night, 
the  children  tell  of  the  frequent  bee-journeys  on 
that  sunny  day,  and  of  the  bee  visits  traced  to 
the  neighbouring  sallows.  To  the  mechanic,  an 
hour  so  spent,  after  a  long  day  at  the  loom,  the  last, 
or  the  forge,  is  at  once  health  and  enjoyment.  A 
garden  is  also  the  most  potent  auxiliary  of  the 
Temperance  Society  that  \tre  can  imagine.  It  is  the 
*'  Schoolmaster  abroad,"  teaching  by  beautiful  and 
meaning  signs,  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It 
is  the  best  dub-room  of  half  the  year. 

Many  holydays  fall  in  March.    The  first  is  sa- 
cred  to  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  and 
to  his  savoury  emblem  the  leek,  which,  on  this 
anniversary,  patriotic  natives  of  the  principality 
were  wont  to  wear  in  their  hats,  and  may,  e«pe. 
dally  if  far  from  home,  still  wear.    Th«  seven- 
teenth is  the  yet  grander  national  solemnity  of 
St.  Patrick,  which,  from  the  castle  of  Dublin  to 
the  Innest  cabin  in  Connemara,  is  the  highest  holy- 
day  of  Ireland,  and  one  which,  in  conviviality  and 
fiestivity,    far   surpasses   the   duller  days  of  the 
British  saints.    On  this  day  the  Irishman  all  over 
the  world  may  be  known  by  the  cross  in  his  hat, 
formed  of  "  the  green  immortiU  shamrock  i*  and 
scai'cely  does  he  require  this  national  distinction 
to    point   out    his   Celtic    origin    as   quite    dis- 
tinct   from  that   Saxon   derivative   the  English- 
man or  Scot.    This  is  sufficiently  done  at  all  times, 
but  especially  on  "  Patrick's  Day,"  by  his  air  of 
determined  festivity,  his  franker,  or  mors   off- 
hand manner,  and  that   small  dash  of  swagger 
which  marks  the  warmer  physical  temperament, 
together   with  his  less  natural  aptitude  to  fore- 
thought  and  reflection.      The    shamrock  is   the 
common  white  clover  or  trefoil,  though  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  sacred  and  mysiic  em- 
blem,   which   became   to   the   christianized  Irish 
what  the  mistletoe  had  been  to  the  Druids,  may 
have  originally  been  that  most  beautiful  plant  the 
the  wood  sorrel.   Both  plants  possess  the  tripartite 
.  form ;  and  were  the  Schoolmaster  a  fit  personage 
to  engage  in  antiquarian  discussion,  many  proofs 
could  be  brought  forward  by  him  to  shew  that  the 
ancient  shamrock  really  was  the  wood  sorrel.   The 
three  stalks  springing  from  one  root  were  spirit- 
ualized   into    religious   emblems,    as   they   have 
more  recently  been  made  political  illustrations^ 
In  one  of  the  Rebel  Songs  of  ninety-eight,  we  have 
the  following,  among  other  spirited  stanzas,  upon 
Ireland : — 

L^t  her  sons  like  the  leaves  of  her  shamroek  unites 
A  partition  of  sects  from  one  foot-stalk  of  right, 
Drive  the  demon  of  discontent  hack  to  his  den, 
And  where  Britain  made  slaves  there  let  Erin  make  men. 
Besides  natural  inclination  which  goes  a  good 
way  at  all  times  with  Irishmen,  the  natives  allege 


positive  injunction  for  the  jovial  observance  of  tfaesr 
Saint's  day.  Like  Moore's  bard,  St.  Paerick  wished 
no.  fasting,  tears,  nor  sorrowing  to  be  mdv3ged  in, 
in  commemoration  of  his  memory,  which  shews  that 
he  understood  the  genius  of  the  nation  fuBy  better 
than  some  modern  statesmen.  In  his  last  spee^ 
handed  down  by  tradition,  he  recommentfeA  his  vo- 
taries rather  to  "rejoice  in  the  manner  of  hearty 
Christians  at  his  departure  for  a  better  world  than 
even  the  Emerald  Jsle ;  and  the  more  efTectuiJly 
to  fulfill  his  advice,  it  was  coupled  with  an  in- 
junction to  "  take  a  drop  of  something  to  drink  " 
in  honour  of  his  memory  Few  Irishmen  dUohey 
the  dying  r^uest  of  their  saint.* 

air! 

The  air  that  encompasses  the  earth  is,  from  the 
intimate  relation  which  exists  between  it  and  tihe 
health  of  all  organised  bodies,  and  from  its  im- 
portance in  some  of  our  mechanical  operationa,  as 
object  of  singular  interest.  It  is  a  compound  body, 
being  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogtm. 
Oxygen  gas,  so  called  from  two  Greek  words  sig-* 
nifying  acid  and  generate,  because,  whan  com- 
bined with. many  other  substances,  acids  are  genft- 
raled,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  of  oomM 
invisible.  Its  distinguishing  property  is  the  power 
of  supporting  combustion  and  respiration.  A  candle 
on  being  placed  among  this  gas,  bums  with  increas- 
ed splendour ;  and  will,  even  if  extinguished,  bat 
with  a  little  redness  remaining  on  the  wick,  be  in* 
stantly  re-kindled.  An  animal  will  live  longer  m 
a  confined  quantity  of  this  gaa  than  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  common  air ;  thus  proving  its  power  of 
supporting  respiration.  It  enters  into  the  cosiu 
position  of  many  other  substances.  The  properties 
of  nitrogen  gas,  the  other  component  of  air,  are 
very  different.  If  a  lighted-  candle  or  an  animal 
is  placed  among  this  gas,  the  former  is  instantly 
extinguished,  the  latter  immediately  dies.  These 
two  gases,  then,  on  being  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  4  of  oxygen  to  1  of  nitrogen,  compose  common 
atmospheric  air.  Though  oxygen  gas'  supports 
respiration,  it  is  not,  of  itself,  well  adapted  for  the 
support  of  life,  owing  to  its  too  powerful  stimulate 
ing  qualities ;  and  it  is  accordingly  mixed  with  ni. 
trpgen,  a  gas,  as  we  have  seen,  possessing  proper- 
tiod  of  a  negative  description ;  which  gases,  correct- 
ing and  modifying  the  properties  of  each  other, 
constitute  a  medium  eminently  fitted  for  the  sup- 
port of  lif^ — shewing  the  care  and  anxiety  of  the 
Creator  to  place  the  means  of  enjoyment  within 


*  A  friend  of  ours  in  Dublin,  was  one  day,  a  few  yean 
ago,  engaging  a  porter  for  an  t>ffloe  of  some  trust  in  hit  «tab- 
lishment,  aad  phUniy  ptU  the  necessary  questions  about 
steadiness,  temperanoe,  ftc,  kc»  The  candidate  for  offiee 
readily  undertook  for  every  day  of  the  year, .  save  Christ- 
mas and  ^'  J'atrick^s  day.**  He  indeed  made  it  a  peint  of 
honour  and  conscience  to  gel  drunk  upon  **  Pa  trick  Vday  ;** 
and  he  honestly  stipulated  for  the  right  of  doin;  ^ittt  he 
had  always  done.  As.  the  .employe  was  himseHjm  Irish- 
man, though  not  quite  so  devoted^  |^,Ypta^  of  ^e  Saint, 
the  declaration  waa  as  much  a  rccommeuoalioa  as  an  ob- 
stacle. The  Porter  ke[it  both  condititMiA  tie  Was  a  s^^^ 
man  ^tl  the  yeiar  round,  but  dipped  "^^eplf  in-"  Patricka 
pot  **  on  the  17th  of  March.  ^ 
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•or  reach.  Air^  which  has  heen  respired  or 
bcaathed,  or  in  which  comhusUoa  has  taken  place, 
will  not  answer  the  sune  purftose  a  second  time, 
owing  to  the  oxygen  gas  having  heen  consumed. 
Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  an  animal  live 
in  air  in  which  combustion  has  already  taken 
place ;  nor  will  a  candle  burn  in  air  which  has  al- 
ready been  reapired.  If  we  place  a  lighted  candle 
on  a  support  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  invert  a  jar 
over  it,  and  thus  confine  the  air  it  will  continue 
to  hum  till  the  oxygen  gas  is  consumed,  when  it 
will  be  extinguished  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  water 
will  rise  in  the  jar  and  occupy  the  place  of  the 
oxygen.  If  the  air  that  remains  in  the  jar  be  ex. 
amined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  nitrogen  gas  only. 
We  all  know  that  an  animal  placed  in  a  confined 
quantity  of  air  speedily  expires.  It  continues  to 
five  oaiy  so  long  as  any  oxygen  gas  remains  uncon- 
sumed.  In  this  case,  however,  the  quantity  of  air 
u  not  lessened,  another  substoiMie,  carbonic  acid 
f^ss,  or  the  air  which  escapes  from  brisk  beer,  being 
formed  while  respiration  goes  on.  Carbonic  asid 
g&»  is,  equally  with  nitrogen  gas,  unfit  for  the  sup. 
port  of  respiration,  of  which  any  one  may  convince 
himself  by  putting  his  head  within  a  brewers  or 
distiller's  fomenting  tun  while  in  active  operation. 
As,  in  the  respiration  of  animals,  oxygen  gas  is  con. 
sumed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed,  the  air 
would  soon  become  very  impure  were  this  not  pro- 
vided against  by  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature. 
Carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  carbon,  or  pure  char- 
coal, and  oxygen  gas ;  and,  as  the  carbon  is  neces- 
sary fbr  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  absorbed  by 
their  leaves,  while  they  reject  the  oxygen  gas,  which 
is  accordingly  set  free  again  to  purify  the  atmos- 
phere. The  facts  here  stated  shew  the  necessity 
^f  continual  ventilation  where  a  number  of  human 
hcings,  or  other  animals,  are  collected  together;  but 
which,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  is  too  often 
neglected.  This,  however,  being  a  subject  of  some 
importance,  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  for  a 
fature  number. 


CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS. 
8tici»i.K  Bonnes.— oxTOBK,  HmaoGEN,  kitrookk, 

CARBOK,   SULPHUa,  PHOSPHOaVfl,    TH«   METALS. 

.  Tax  noiuber  of  hitherto-undecompounded  bodies  ia  fifty- 
'A'v^  Four  othen — ^ligfht,  heat,  electricity,  and  mafnet- 
isQi)  called  the  imponderable  bodies — have,  by  some,  been 
^'dded  to  these  ;  but,  as  their  separate  Identity  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained,  they  are  not  generally  reckoned  with 
the  others.  The  whole  of  these  fifty-three  bodies  may  be 
^^hed  and  metuuredy  and  hence  (in  contradistinction  to 
the  fMu*  bodies  just  mentioned,  which  cannot  be  wdghed 
^^  measured)  thsry  are  called  pmuterobie  bodies.  These,  in 
prder  to  &dlltate  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  their 

Tties,  have  been  arranged  as  follows  t — 
Bodies  having  an  immense  affinity  fbr  the  simple 
"*diei  of  the  snoceeOing  two  claaiw ;  v^th  which  bodies 
tb«7  eombioe,  and  thereby  fonn  sabstanosi  that  nre  totally 
^^^  ht  their  pmptrttos  from  the  soheCanees  of  which 
wTttBeo«n»SBd>— 

I*    OzT^xv  1 .       3^    loBAirc 


& 

HVDSOOEN 

6, 

NlTHGOEH 

7. 

Carbon 

8. 

Boron 

9. 

Sulphur • 

0. 

Phosphorus 

2.  Bodies  of  a  non-metallic  nature  but  inflammable  or 
acidifiable ;-« 

'Gaseome  Bodies, 

I  Fiaed  mnd  Infueibie  Solids. 
'  ^^^^^  ^f^  ^<^****^  Solids. 

3.  Inflammable  substances  of  a  metallic  nature.  This  is 
the  most  numerous  class  of  simple  bodies  ;  the  individuals 
of  which  it  is  composed  being  in  number  forty-three.  These 
substances  combine  with  nearly  all  the  ten  bodies  named 
above ;  but  the  most  important  compounds  into  which  they 
enter,  are  the  bodies  formed  by  their  combination  with 
oxygen. 

0»ypen  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  ia  nature. 
Scarcely  a  process  of  any  description  takes  place  in  which 
it  has  not  a  share.  In  a  simple  state,  it  is  obtained  oulf 
in  the  form  of  gas.  It  is  an  exceedingly  abundant  body  ; 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere  contains  one-fifth,  and  water  one- 
third  of  its  balk  of  it  It  also  exists  In  most  natural  pro- 
ducts, animal,' vegetable,  and  mineraL  Oxygen  gas  is,  like 
common  air,  colourless,  invisible,  tasteless,  Inodorous,  and 
elastic  But  it  is  heavier  than  common  aii*,  in  the  propor- 
tion 114  to  1€L  It  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  combustion ; 
that  is  \p  say,  when  any  inflamed  body,  as  a  lighted  taper, 
is  put  into  it,  it  bums  very  vigorously* — much  more  so  than 
if  it  were  put  into  common  air  ;  indeed,  it  is  owing  to  the 
oxygen  it  contains  that  common  air  supports  combustion  at 
alL  ]ts  presence  is  also  essential  for  the  continuance  of 
animal  life.  We  cannot  breathe  air  which  has  been  de** 
prived  of  its  oxygen ;  and  it  must  be  noticed,  that  an  ani- 
mal lives,  and  a  combustible  body  burns,  much  longer  in  a 
definite  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  than  it  would  in  the  same 
quantity  of  atmospherical  air.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
oxygen  is  the  principle  which  supports  both  life  and  fire. 
Oxygen  is  not  only  found  combined  in  natural  bodies,  but 
it  can  be  made^  by  means  of  art,  to  combine  with  a  great 
variety  of  substauces,  with  which  it  forms  very  peculiar 
compounds. 

Properly  speaking,  oxygen  gas  is  not  a  simple  body : 
since  the  gaseous  state  is  not  the  natural  state  of  oxygen, 
but  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  chemical  agent, 
which  has  been  called  caloric  But  as  we  know  of* 
no  substances  that  are  separated  from  caloric,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  apply  the  term  simple  to  such  as  are  com- 
bined ^with  caloric  only.  Gas  is  the  name  given  to  all 
permanently-elastic  fluids,  both  simple  and  compound, 
except  the  atmosphere,  to  which  the  term  otr  is  appropri- 
atod.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  gas  and  vapour. 
The  latter  is  elastic  and  fluid,  but  uot  permanently  so.  The 
vapour  of  water,  (steam,)  upon  cooling,  becomes  a  liquid  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  a  gaSf  for  gases  are  bodies  whose  aeri- 
form state  is  permanent. 

Hydrogen  is  only  known  in  the  state  of  gaSf  and  is 
sometimes  called  inflammable  air.  It  is  the  lightest  qiedes 
of  ponderable  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  com- 
pared to  oxygen,  its  density  is  as  I  to  16.  It  is  the  basis 
of  water,  from  which  body  only  it  can  be  procured.  Hy- 
drogen  gas^  when  pure,  is  possessed  of  aU  the  physical  pro- 
pertiea  of  common  air ;  a  slight  odour,  which  it  sometimes 
ha%  is  produced  by  some  substance  that  is  held  iu  solution 
by  it.  It  does  not  support  combustion,  though  it  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  combustible  of  all  bodies ;  being  that  whicli 
gives  the  pow^  of  burning  with  flame  to  all  the  substances 
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it  only  burm  in  thh  presence  of  Qxygeo. — It  is  not  fit  fbr 
respiration ;  for  animals  which  breathe  it  die  almost  in- 
tautaneonsly.  If  pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  l>e  mixed 
together,  they  remain  unaltered  ;  but  if  a  lighted  taper  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  mixture,  it  explodes  with  as- 
tonishing riolence ;  and,  if  the  two  gaseous  bodies  hare 
been  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  the  whole  b  condensed 
into  water  ;  hence  we  «ee  the  origin  of  the  term  hydrogen^ 
which  literally  signifies  tlie  waUr-former,  Hydrogen  gas 
ta  the  substance  which,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  is  employed 
to  inflate  air-balloons. 

Nitrogen,  called  also  ajro/tf,  is  a  gaseous  body,  rather 
lighter  than  common  air  ;  of  which  it  forms  4-5th  parts 
in  bulk,  the  remaining  l-6th  being  oxygen.  It  is  taste- 
less, inodorous,  colourless,  and  capable  of  being  condensed 
and  dilated.  It  estlnguishes  flame,  and  is  fbtal  to  animal 
life.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  various  proportions, 
forming  compounds  which  di&r  greatly  in  their  proper- 
ties. 

'  One  of  its  most  extraordinary  compounds  is  nitfvut  Odeiele, 
This  gas  consists  of  36  parts  nitrogen  and  37  oxygen ;  aud, 
when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  produces  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  the  animal  spirits,  a  propensity  to  leaping  and 
running,  iuToluntary  fits  of  laughter,  &c.  This  circum. 
stance  shows  what  a  variety  of  delightful  or  pernicious 
effects  might  flow  from  the  slightest  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  were  the  hand  of  tha  Almighty  to 
interpose  in  altering  the  proportion  of  its  constitneAl  parts ; 
for  atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  80  parts  of  nitrogen^  and 
SO  of  oxygen,  which  is  not  a  very  different  proportion  from 
the  above.  Another  gas,  called  niiric  ojpidey  composed  of 
50  parts  of  oxygen,  and  44  nitrogen,  produces  inst&nt  suf- 
ibcation  in  all  animals  that  attempt  to  breathe  it.  '  One  of 
the  most  corrosive  acids,  aqua  fortis,  it  composed  of  75  parts 
oocygen,  and  25  parts  nitrogen  ;  so  that  we  are  every  mo- 
ment breathing  a  certain  substance,  which,  in  another  com- 
bination, M'ould  produce  the  most  dreadful  pain,  and  cause 
our  immediate  destruction. 

Carbon  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  pure  inflammable  part  of 
eharcoalf  of  which  substance  the  diamond  is  only  a  variety 
in  a  pure  crystallized  state ;  for  pure  charcoal  and  diamond, 
when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  produce  precisely  the 
same  results.  Carbon  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusable 
by  the  most  intense  heat.  Carbon  combines  with  oxygen, 
and  produces  a  gas  called  carbonic  acid;  and,  when  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  gas,  forms  carburetted  hydrogen  gas — 
the  same  that  is  now  used  to  light  up  shops.  Animal  and 
,Tegetable  oils  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen;  the  difference  in  their  properties  resulting  chiefly 
from  the  variation  in  (he  proportions  of  these  two  bodies. 
Tho  same  may  be  observed  of  gum,  sugar,  and  starch.  All 
these  bodies,  however,  contain  oxygen. 

Sulphur  is  a  well-known  substance,  distinguished  com- 
monly by  the  name  of  brimstone.  It  is  a  hard  brittle  body, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  destitute  of  smell,  and  of  a  weak  taste. 
It  it  unhrersally  diffused  in  nature ;  but  commonly  com- 
bined with  other  bodies.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  but,  if 
poured  into  that  liquid  when  liqueHed  by  heat,  it  retains  its 
softness;  and  in  this  state  is  employed  for  taking  impres- 
sions  from  seals  and  medals.  When  exposed  to  heat  in 
dose  ressels,  it  is  sublimed  or  volatilized  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  powder,  called  Jlower  of  sulphur.  At  a  heat  of  about 
twice  that  of  boiling  water,  it  takes  fire,  if  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  bums  with  a  flame  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  In  this 
process  it  dissolves  in  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  pro- 
duces  an  elastic  fluid  acid.  It  is  a  substance  of  great  import- 
ance in  chemisti'y  and  the  arts.  Oxygen  unites  with  it  in  four 
proportions,  its  compounds  forming  an  interesting  series  of 
ncidii.  The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metals  ai*e  called 
snlphurets.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas. 

Phospkortts  is  a  semi-transparent  yellowish  matter,  of 
the  consistence  of  wax.  It  is  procured,  in  general,  by  the 
decomposition  of  bones.  It  is  so  inflammable,  that  it  is  set 
<on  fire  by  a  heat  of  about  one-thlrd  that  of  boiling  ^-ater. 


Indeed,  it  lias  a  luminoos  appaamnc^  arinnit  i 
combustion,  at  the  common  tfrnperatwrf  of  the 
phere.  During  iu  combustion,  It  emiu  a  dense  white  amqka 
which  has  the  smell  of  garlic,  and  in  the  dark  is  lusuiiot& 
On  account  of  iu  very  combustible  nature,  it  requires  tm  be 
handled  with  grejit  caution.     It  is  a  violent  poison. 

The  forty-three  metaU  compose  the  most  nameroos 
class  of  undecompounded  chemical  bodies^  and  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  following  general  characters; — ^They 
possess  a  peculiar  lustre.  They  are  opaque;  they  are 
fusible  by  heat,  and  in  fusion  retain  their  lustre  and 
opacity.  They  are  excellent  conductors  of  elcctriciiy  and 
heat.  Many  of  them  may  be  extended  under  the  hammer, 
and  are  called  malleable ;  or  under  the  rolling  pren,  and 
are  called  lamlnable ;  or  drawn  into  wire,  aud  are  called 
ductile.  When  exposed,  highly-heated,  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  they  take  fire,  and  are 
converted  by  the  combustion  into  oxides,  chlorides,  «r 
iodides, — ^bodies  destitute  of  lustre  and  other  metallic  ^a>- 
racteristics.  They  will  combine,  in  almost  any  propor- 
tion,  with  each  other,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  thus 
form  compounds,  which  are  termed  alloys,  bodies  that  r#- 
tain  the  properties  of  metals.  From  their  brilliancy  and 
opacity,  conjointly,  they  reflect  the  greater  part  of  the  U^ 
which  falls  on  their  surfisce;  hence  theyibrm  exceUent 
mirrors.  They  are  very  heavy ;  to  this  character,  however, 
(though  it  was  till  lately  considered  one  of  their  most  pro- 
minent features,)  there  are  important  exception*;  since 
metals  have  been  obtained  (potassium  and  sodium,  fbr  in- 
stance) which  are  lighter  than  water. 

MR8.  ARBUTHNOT,  LADY  JERSEY,  MRS.  JOHDAN. 
QUEEN  CAROLINE,  &c  • 

«  Which  is  Mrs  Arbuthnot  ?**  said  an  elderly  gantlasMsi 
of  the  old  school,  whose  bent  form  and  silver  locks  told  a  tale 
of  years  gone  by,  to  a  young  aspirant  in  diplomacy,  during  aa 
^tertalnment  at  Lady  Strong's,  at  Putney;  "  which  Is  tha 
confidante  of  Princess  Lieven,  and  the  coansellor  of  tha 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?  Do  I  see  her  in  that  lovely  womaa 
sitting  near  our  host,  with  that  singularly  awest  expresuoo 
and  bright  laughing  eye  ?'* 

«  No ;  that  is  the  celebrated  beauty,  Rosamond  CrakcTf 
the  niece  of  the  sarcastic  secretary.  The  olyect  of  yfar  ia. 
quiry  is  nearer  home — hush!  speak  lowar.*-4«K^  tote 
right  of  Mr.  Holmes :  see,  she  is  listening  with  erident  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  badinage  of  the  great  captain^  With  bis 
grizzled  hair,  hooked  nose,  and  piercing  eye,  bow  like  aa 
old  engle  I  Now,  now,  she  looks  this  way." 

«  And  that  is  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,*'  said  tha  old  gaotlaiany 
musing.   <<  Those  faultless  feminine leatures,  aad  clear  pals  . 
countenance-—** 

«  Which,'*, interrupted  his  youthful  men^tor,  "  are  in- 
variably of  the  same  delicate  hue,  and  at  no  time — rare  in- 
stance in  a  woman  of  fashion !— masked  with  roage.  Look 
at  her  well ;  for  she*8  a  womasn  thathwsgrwBd  her  collAlt|^** 

«  Her  country — how?  when?  where?** 

<<  Those  are  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answewd ; 
but  as  nothing  ostensible  appears,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be 
in  the  way  of  secret  service.  Aid,**  continued  the  young 
diplomatist,  «  she  must  have  rendei^d,  and  of  no  coanaoa 
deticri  ption.  Otherwise  there  wquld  iwver  have  been  granted, 
under  an  administration  on  principle  hostile  to.  all  extrava- 
gance— to  unmerited  pensions — to  every  spedcs  of  eapen^ 
diture  imsanctioned  by  necessity ;  under  a  Premier  who 
pared  down  the  Custom-house  clerks  without  .merey 
whose  watchword  was,"  economy,**  and  general  order  *^r^ 
trenchmeni  ;**  who  spared  no  salary,  and  respected  no  ser. 
.vices— a  pension  of  no  less  than  KIKE  HUKPaEl)  Axn 

THIB.TY-EIGHT  POUNDS  PEB  AKKUM  TO  IfAa&IET  ABp 

BUTHNOT.  f — No,  no  ;  iiely  upon  it,  her  claims  «pen  h^ 
country  are  weighty,  and  her  services  in  its  bshatf  aaiai- 
peachable.**  -     ^ 

•  Vl^hychcotte  of  ■oC.  JwMni 
t  Pensions  on  Civil  Ust-.£ngUnd  Hsrriet  AvlMliinot^tfS.  lOi. 
Sir  Henry  Paradl  on  FlnanciBT  Roft*nn,3d  edit,  pi  Sit.  To  the  «»- 
riousin  penrions,the  Ai>poi«lix  to  this  remwkshlydgw  andaln^i. 
larly  mccmrafe'-wo^  will  aflbrU  some  most  extrSD^Amky  lufMttStloa. 
Itcont.ta.»is.y.t«tl»«^lhc»|.3.g.^.^^^  by 
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**  She  {$  fiiir/*  laid  tht  old  gtntleman,  «  but  her  pred^ 
«c«iur  WM  fliirer.** 
**  Her  predecessor  ?^ 

^  Yet;  the  first  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  one  of  the  most  inp 
teUectaal,  elegant,  fascinatinf  women  that  ever  lived.  Her 
<laiighter,  Lady  Henry  Cholmondelcy,  in  manner  resembles 
ber.  She  accompanied  Mr.  Arbuthnot  in  his  embassy  to 
Constantinople ;  and  many  of  his  dispatches  are  indebted 
ftrr  their  precision,  fbrce,  and  clearness,  to  the  corrections  of 
her  tcrerer  taste.  I^ng  Wellesley— then  an  indefatigable 
student  and  accomplished  man  of  business,  heu  !  quantum 
tmUatus  ab  f//o— Mras  secretary  to  the  embassy ;  and  could 
bear  willing  testimony  to  her  delight  at  the  opportunity  of 
enriching  her  mind  with  asstKstations  acquired  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  a  country  AiU  of  interest,  and  but  little 
known; 

^  The  last  letters  that  flowed  from  her  polished  pen — and 
those  who  knew  her  best  will  be  the  first  to  do  justice  to 
the  brilliancy  of  her  style,  the  fidelity  and  the  variety  of 
her  descriptive  powers — breathed  the  language  of  jrouth 
sad  hope ;  spoke  of  past  pleasures,  and  anticipated  future 
grattflcatlon.    The  next  accounts  stated  she  was  no  more. 

**  She  died  at  Pera — died  when  the  sad  event  was  utterly 
unexpected — died  under  the  hands  of  <<  native  iaienly'^  in 
other  words,  some  Turkish  quack  undertook  her  cure,  was 
credited,  and  confided  in — died  mourned  by  the  whole  em- 
bassy, and  bewailed  by  her  agonised  mother— died,  except 
ss  fbr  as  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  concerned,  in  the  midst  of 
strangers  and  alone  I 

**  But  now  mark,**  continued  the  old  chronicler,  "  what 
trtiling  events  may  colour  with  disaster  a  whole  train  of 
important  drcumstanoes. 

^  About  the  period  of  Mrs.  Arbnthnot*s  death,  the  first 
meDM>rable  Investigation  was  instituti>d  relative  to  the 
(then)  Princess  of  Wales.  To  bear  o'lt  the  charges  against 
this  unfortunate  woman,  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot^s 
mmber,  M^  Ltsle,*  one  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  ladies  in 
wsttiiig,  WM  peremptorily  required.  It  uas  given;  and 
was  the  only  deposition  which  militated  materially  against 
the  Princess.  <  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  case,*  thus  ran 
her  Royal  Highne9i*s  letter  to  her  Royal  father.  in-Iaw; 
*  which  !  conceive  to  be  in  the  least  against  me,  or  that 
re«M  upon  a  witness  at  all  worthy  of  your  Majesty*s  credit.* 
It  wa%  in  -fhcti,  as  I  have  tvison  well  to  know,  the  sole  de- 
position ivhich  distressed  the  Princess — the  solitary  testi- 
.  nuHfy  which  neither  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Perceval  could 
ridicule,  nor  the  arguments  of  Lord  Eldon  invalidate.  It 
csntviiied  one  particular  passage,  which  they  both  feared 
wooM  pTove  Altai  In  a  certain  quarter. 

«  *  Her  Royal  Highness  behaved  to  him  (Captain  Manby) 
only  as  any  woman  woold  who  likes  FLiaTiNO.  She 
(Ml*.  Lisle)  wotdd  not  have  thought  any  married  woman 
would  have  behaved  propertp,  who  behaved  as  Her  Rot/at 
Higfmeee  dM  io  Captain  3iinbg,  She  can*t  say  whethi>r 
the  Princess  was  attached  to  Captain  Manby,  only  that  it 
was  PLIRTIirS  COMDirCT.'  + 

<<  It  was  *  this  sweeping  sentence  which  went  to  prove  so 
mneh,*  that  the  old  King  was  heard  more  than  once  to  dc. 
clars^  that  he  <  had  tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  banish  it  from 
his  remembranee.*  It  was  to  this  statement,  short  but  fnll 
of  meaaittf,  that  the  Prinee  was  known  again  and  again  to 
have  relbrred,  <  I  abandon  to  the  infamy  she  merits,  Lady 
Donglas )  but — but,  sire,  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle  !* 

"  Now  of  this  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  so  important,  so 
unfavourable^  and  so  refied  upon,  what  is  the  secret  his- 
tory  ?  It  is  carious,  and  runs  thus : — When  Mrs.  Lisle 
received  the*  snmnions  from  Lord  Chancellor  Brskine,  ac- 
quainting her  that  her  evidence  was  required  before  the 
Commissioners  then  sitting,  she  had  just  perused  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  her  dBughter*s  death.«  If  ever  mother  and 
child  were  deeply  and  devotedly  attached, — if  e>er  mother 
doated  opon  the  external  Isvaliness  and  mental  endowments 
of  an  Idolized  daughter, — if  ever  daughter  reverenced  a 
mother^  lofty  and  unimpeachable  character,  and  remem- 
bered with  grateful  and  delighted  accuracy  a  mother*s  ar- 
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dent  and  unceasing  love, — these  were  the  sentiments  reci- 
procally entertained  by  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Mrs.  Lisle. 

^  The  acony  of  the  survivor  beggared  description.  She 
wept  in  xmuuerable  angnish.  *  I  ciuinot  appear  before  tha 
Council !  Half  frantic  and  distracted  as  1  am,  with  my 
heart  swollen  almost  to  bursting  by  this  bitter  bereavement 
and  my  thoughts  all  tending  towards  my  daughter*s  grava 
—is  it  pos^ble  I  can  enter  upon  a  subject  which  requires 
such  caution,  such  deliberation,  such  self-possession,  such 
reflection?  For  God*s  sake  writer  and  entreat  them  to 
grant  me  a  fortnight*s  delay.* 

«  The  answer  returned  was  brief  and  heartless.  No  delay 
could  be  afforded.  There  was,  in  fact,  little  probability  of 
a  different  reply.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case — 
the  general  excitement  throughout  the  country — the  feelings 
of  the  parties  interested — the  anxiety  of  the  reigning  mon- 
arch— all  precluded  the  possibility  of  protracted  delay. 

^  But  of  this  I^rd  Erskine*s  answer  stated  nothing.  It 
was  couched  briefly,  peremptorily,  harshly.  Coarsely  was 
it  written,  and  keenly  was  it  felt. 

**  *  I  have  not  deserved  this,*  was  Mrs.  Lis]e*s  remark  to 
her  tried  and  valued  friend  Mrs.  Forhter.  *  His  Lordship, 
should  have  known  me  better.  But  I  go — unfitted,  indeed* 
for  the  ordeal !  I  go — and  the  blame  be  on  those  who 
dragged  me  to  their  tribunal,  if  my  evidence  ba  tinged  by 
my  sorrows.*  She  went,  and  her  evidence  did  take  a  tone 
— a  tone  of  reprehension  and  severity,  from  the  grief  which 
overwhelmed  her.  This,  her  Royal  Highnesses  advisers  at 
once  detected,  and  Mrs.  Lisle  never  denied.  <  Thank  God 
this  most  painfbl  portion  of  my  life  is  past  P  was  lier  hur- 
ried exclamation  as  she  quitted  the  Council  Chamber;  <  and 
now,*  said  she,  as  she  entered  her  carriage,  <  with  Courts  I 
have  done  for  ever !     This  hour  I  resign  my  office.' 

*«  *  To  the  Princess  P' 

^  <  No ;  .^•offi  the  Prince  I  received  my  appointment,  lo 
the  Prince  will  I  resign  it.* 

<<  In  a  letter  which  bore  the  impress  of  wounded  feelings^ 
and  contained  touches  of  the  truest  pathos — which  detailed 
the  painful  struggle  in  her  own  mind,  and,  while  it  paid  the 
deference  due  to  her  Prince,  kept  steadily  in  view  what  was 
due  to  herself,  she  entreated  permission  to  lay  at  H.  R.  U. 
feet  the*appointment  which  he  had  formerly  conferred  upon 
her  in  his  consort's  household.  A  copy  of  this  affecting 
conununication  is  yet  in  existence.  I  have  one.  He  to 
whom  it  was  addrened  was  far  too  generous  not  to  own  its 
justice— had  too  high  a  sense  of  honour  not  to  feel  its  truth. 

«  <  I  am  but  too  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  Mrs.  Lisle*8 
situation.  They  are  certainly  here  very  strongly  stated. 
Yet  the  letter  is  precisely  what  a  high-spirited  and  liigh- 
principled  woman,  like  Mrs.  Lisle,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  written ;  and  I  entertain  for  her  undiminished  re- 
spect"* 

«  You  have  called,**  said  the  young  diplomatist,  <<  the  late 
Queen  nnfortnnate — how  is  this  ?** 

^  I  have,**  said  the  old  man  sternly ;  «  and  will  not  re. 
call  the  epithet.  Without  passing  any  opinion  on  her  guilt 
or  her  innocence,  I  term  her  an  unfortunate  Princess,  be- 
cause I  think  few  will  deny  her  just  claim  to  that  appella- 
tion ;  and  tliat  still  fewer  will  assert  that  she  was  not,  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and  particularly  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  it,  an  object  of  the  sincerest  pity.  I  am  old, 
and,  from  circumstances  and  situation,  know  much  of  the 
eariier  passages  of  her  married  life.  I  was  at  Brighton 
during  the  first  visit  of  the  Princess, — the  only  period  at 
which  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  Pavilion.  I  was  at  table 
on  one  particular  occasion,  when  Lady  Jersey — she  has 
since  gone  to  her  account — may  she  have  found  mercy  with 
her  God ! — was  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Prince,  mo- 
nopolizing, as  usual,  his  entire  and  undivided  attention. 
The  Princess,  wKo  knew  little  of  English  manners,  and  was 
unguarded  in  her  own,  was  guilty  of  some  trivial  violation 
of  etiquette,  which  drew  down  upon  her  a  hasty  censuro 
from  the  Prince,  somewhat  harshly  expressed.  The  Prin- 
cess rose,  and  withdrew  in  tears.  The  Prince,  who,  left  to 
himself^  Was  ever  generous  and  kind-hearted,  and  who  had 
not  calculated  that  his  remark  would  produce  such  painful 
results,  rose  to  follow  her.     Lady  Jeney — ^what  a  retro- 
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•pMt  a  dj'ing  keuT  muit  hftve  unrolled  te  the  view  of  that 
fcai'fttl  womM0 1 — exclaimed,  '  Go,  fo  by  all  means.  Fol- 
low her.  Sooth  her  by  your  submission,  and  then  sue  for 
pardon.  I«et  her  see  her  own  power.  Sfie  will  never  abuse 
ti.*  The  Prince  he8itated<-*advanced — returned— and,  with 
a  smile,  resumed  his  seat    Lady  Jersey  had  triumphed. 

"  The  circuoistance  was  canvassed  at  Brighton,  and  com- 
mented on.     It  was  mentioned  in  my  hearing,  and  I  called 
,  it  <  unmanly  conduct*     My  observation  was  repeated,  and 
I  was  dismissed.    I  was  told,  <  that  m  certain  cir- 

CUM9TANCES  NO  MAN  WAS  ALLOWED  TO  HAVE  AN 
OPINION  OF   HIS   OWN.' 

<*  The  Princess  was  unfortunate  in  other  respects.  Dr. 
Raudolph,  the  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  was  appointed  to  an 
embassy  of  a  private  nature  to  Germany.  Among  other 
commissions,  he  was  charged  with  letters  from  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  which  he  was  directed  to  deliver  personally  to  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  other  members  of  her  family. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Doctor  received  counter 
drder^  and  another  gentleman  was  dispatched  to  Germany 
in  his  stead.  Instead  of  surrendering  the  Princesses  packet 
to  herself  in  person,  he  transmitted  it  to  her  lady-in-wait- 
ing. Lady  Jersey,  to  be  by  her  delivered  to  her  Royal  Mis- 
tress.  The  packet  was  opened— found  to  contain  letters 
commenting,  in  ludicrous  terms,  on  various  members  of  her 
lniiband*s  fismily,  and  his  mother  in  particular  : — ^these  let- 
tern  were  handed  over  to  the  parties — and  never  forgiven. 
That  such  communications  %\'erc  highly  censurable,  indis- 
creet, and  improper,  I  admit ;  but  what  epithet  sufficiently 
strong  can  be  applied  to  the  treachery  which  could  thus 
wny-lay  and  appropriate  them  ? 

.  ^<  The  end  of  the  Countess  was  singular.  During  the 
Queen's  tiial,  and  for  some  years  previous  to  it,  she  resided 
at  Cheltenham.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  she  received  a  round-robin,  numerously  sign- 
al, telling  her  that  her  presence  was  not  desired  at  Chelten- 
ham, and  that  she  would  consult  both  her  quiet  and  her 
safety,  by  a  speedy  retreat.  Considerably  chagrined  at  thb 
document,  which  Was  powerfully  and  convincingly  written, 
she  asked  a  leading  personage  at  Cheltenham,  whether  pub- 
lic opinion  there  ran  so  strongly  against  her  as  her  letter 
averred.  She  was  told  it  did ;  and  that  the  advice  given  in 
the  round-robin  was,  in  the  opinion  of  her  counsellor,  judi- 
cious and  sound* 

«  <  Then  1  will  quit  Cheltenham  without  delay.' 

<<  Whether  she  did  so,  and  only  reached  the  first  stage  of 
her  journev ;  or  whether,  when  all  her  hasty  preparations 
were  completed,  she  was  suddenly  taken  lU,  I  am  unable  to 
state  positively.  This  I  can  affirm,  that  the  vexation  and 
annoyance  consequent  on  the  round-robin,  brought  on  the 
illness  which  rapidly  terminated  her  existence.  She  died 
in  the  same  week  as  the  Queen,  and  their  funeral  proces- 
sions passed  on  the  road.  Strange  that  they  should  thus 
meet,  both  silent  in  death — the  iujurer  and  the  injured — 
the  oppressor  and  the  victim ! 

*<  A  more  false  position  can  never  be  assumed,  than  that 
happiness  and  independence,  and  self-respect,  are  indigenous 
within  the  precincts  of  a  palace.  A  packet  of  poor  Mrs. 
Jordan's  letters,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  will  suffi- 
ciently disprove  it.  Two  in  particular,  addressed  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alsup^  though  dated  from  *<  Bushy  House,'* 
and  franked  by  a  cabinet  minister,  tell  as  melancholy  a 
tale  of  sorrow  as  language  can  well  express.  Kind-hearu 
ed,  generous  woman  1  her  bounty  to  an  unworthy  relative, 
and  the  base  return  he  made  for  it,  accelerated  her  end. 
Henshaw,  the  stone-mason,  and  myself  with  another 
Englishman,  were  all  that  followed  her  to  her  lonely  grove 
in  a  foreign  land.^^ 

HOME. 
•  Cling  to  thy  home !  If  there  the  meanest  shed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  shelter  for  thine  head ; 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stored, 
Bo  all  that  pride  allots  thee  for  thy  board  ; 
Unsavotiry  bread,  and  herbs  that  scattered  grow^ 
Wild  o'er  the  river's  brink  or  mountain's  brow  : 
Yet  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide, 
More  heart's  repose  than  all  the  world  beside. 


OOIaUMlf  FOR  THS  IMSHUm. 

REVOLUTION  IN  DRESS. 

We  seldom  notice  mode$y  and  do  not  intend  to  cfamag;*  omr 
plan ;  bat  a  complete  revolution  having  taken  platie  in  fctnal* 
costumes,  by  an  approximation  to  the  taste  of  out  ance*- 
tresses,  we  think  it  right  to  notice  this  movement  at  the 
centre,  which,  In  about  a  year  or  less,  will  be  felt  at  all  the 
extremitiea.    Our  oracle  is  the  Cfiurt  JeummL 

In  Pacia^  the  revival  of  long-exploded  antiqaltfet  I*  <»r* 
ried  to  an  extravagant  length.  At  evening  p^rtitt,  aad 
balls,  ladies  have  appeared  in  stiff  brocade,  of  Immeiiae  pat- 
terns,  in  every  colour,  intermingled  with  gold  and  mlwtg  ; 
to  all  appearance  the  very  identical  dresses  which  ftgured  at 
the  Courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  Om  of  AeK 
dresses  was  fbrmed  of  very  thick  moroon-oolouitd  aatia. 
The  pattern  consisted  of  large  serpentine  stripea  of  goU, 
and  each  siml-drcular  interval  formed  by  the  waving  s^r^ 
was  filled  up  by  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  pinki,  emtanakkni 
in  coloured  sUk.  This  certainly  had  a  superb  eft^  btx 
the  eye  must  become  accustomed  to  these  antiquitiefl  befors 
they  can  be  admired. 

Robes  of  light  texture  are  no  longer  considered  isMJispew 
sable  for  dancing.    Ball  dre«ei  ars  now  Inade  of  \ 
satin,  and  even  velvet. 

The  turban  ii  la  Moabite  is  a  head  dre^  at  present 
in  favour.  Those  formed  of  white  gauzo,  frigged  with  gold 
or  stlvet,  am  Extremely  elfegant  These  ^rbana  osay  bs 
worn  With  robes  of  velvet,  satin  ot*  gauze ;  bttt  of  conrst 
they  do  not  accord  with  the  dresses  which  are  made  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  costumes  of  the  middle  agpes,  the  noewal  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day. 

For  evening  neglig^,  hats  of  crape  or  ▼tlviet  ai«  much 
worn.  These  hats  are  made  with  very  short  wide  brims, 
and  are  placed  very  backward  on  the  head.  They  an 
trimmed  with  a  single  long  fisather.  This  sort  of  bosd- 
dress  has  all  the  elegance  of  the  beret,  with  lets  a|kp«aiaac« 
off\iIl  dress. 

Boas  are  now  no  longer  seen  in  the  drawing-room.  A 
scarf  alone  is  admissible  in  evening  dress.  Boaa,  however, 
have  by  no  means  sunk  in  estimation  for  promenade  dnsL 
No  fur  has  foUen  in  price  this  winter,  but  chiniAilla  Is  les 
in  demand  than  some  others. 

Short  sleeves  are  now  invariably  made  a  double  sabot ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  sleeve  is  divided  into  two  pufis,  the  lowir 
one  being  smaller  than  that  above  it,  and  descendinf  neariy 
to  the  elbow.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  is  placed  a  bisb- 
chette  of  lace,  descending  low  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  and 
raised  on  the  outside,  in  all  respects  like  those  warn  by  oar 
grandmothers. 

^  The  most  glaring  contrasU  of  oolonn  aM  haw  adaiMbls 
without  incurring  the  reproach  of  bad  ta^.  For  example 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  k  blue  satin  dress  trimnied  with 
bows  of  ssans  soud,  or  a  lilac  dress  ornamented  with  yel- 
low ribbon. 

Black  lace  mantillas  are  very  much  worn  ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  the  scarf-mantillas,  and 
those  which  merely  form  a  trimming  at  the  back  of  the 
corsage.  The  hitter  are  also  of  blade  laoe,  but-of  real  iMa 
This,  again,  is  the  revival  of  a  hmg-exploded  i 

OEEBfAK   PEASANTRT- 

T  H  E  greater  part  of  the  day  a^  Wabern  is  one  i 
fugue  of  cackling,  crowing,  grunting^  lovi^ig,  and  quaekto^ 
beating  hemp,  thrashittf,  and  If  there  be  any  other  occa^ 
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Uon-  iMlanfiDg  to  %  bnctdic  li^  here  you  have  it  in  full 
irork.  Bolh  wom^  gxKl  maot  re^um^  their  diurnal  task  at 
two  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  summer,  and  keep  it  until 
nigfat&lL  To  their  laVocioua  habits  it  must  be  owing,  that 
il»«  ifeatales  of  the  servilf  order  in  this  country  have  a 
breadth  of  shoulder,  extent  of  tliew,  and  procerity  of  limb, 
I  wauld  venture  to  swear,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  habitable  earth.  They  really  quite  outman  our  sex. 
Jn  all  other  animals  but  the  human,  the  males  are,  1  be- 
lieve^ most  usually  remarkable  for  beauty.  Here  they  make 
good  the  general  analogy.  Instead  of  a  <<  peeping  ankle,'* 
you  havp  a  calf  of  brawn,  in  full  display,  under  a  petticoat 
reaching  no  lower  than  a  little  under  the  knee,  whose 
owner  steps  along  at  her  ease,  a  full  geometrical  yard  and 
m  half  at  a  ttride.  It  was,  no  doubti,  women  such  as  these 
that  Casar's  soldiers  bad  a  view  of,  when  his  army  became 
imnic^truck  with  the  apprehended  physical  force  of  this 
people.  But  the  males  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  mas- 
culine. The  costume  of  the  sex  is  appropriate.  The  head 
18  bagged,  or  trussed,  in  a  sort  of  night-cap,  tied  close  un- 
der  the  chin,  the  top  of  which  casing  is  pursed  into  a  knob 
stuffied  with  thuir  hair,  and  from  this  a  long  cue  or  two  of 
plated  tresses  depend  to  the  waist,  if  waist  that  can  be  called, 
which  preserves  its  diameter  undiminished  one  inch  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  Tiip. 

NOT  YET  FIFTEEN. 
DlTRliro  the  worst  periods  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
was  customary  at  Lyons,  where  many  victims  suifered,  to 
send  the  condemned  to  a  place  named,  **  the  Cave  of  Death." 
A  lad  of  fifteen  was  of  the  number.  His  little  brother,  a 
child  hardly  six  years-  old,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
-fikit  htm  in  aikotiber  prison  before  trials  no  longer  finding 
-  bim  tMert>,  eflm«  t»  th«  vault  of  the  Cave  of  Death,  and  call, 
ed  to  him  from  the  iron  grate.  His  brother  heard  him 
and  appeared  below.  The  poor  child  put  his  little  hands 
between  the  thick  bars  to  clasp  his  unseen  brother,  while 
the  latter^  by  raiting  hUnself  on  the  pomts  of  his  toes, 
tooM  JBSt  kiss  tiiem.  «  My  dear  brother,*'  said  the  child, 
'  art  thou  going  to  die^  and  shall  I  see  thee  no  more?  Why 
did  you  not  tell  them  that  you  are  not  yet  fifteen  P"  "  I  did, 
brother ;  I  said  all  I  could^  but  they  would  hear  nothing. 
Cai^  a  kiss  to  my  mother,  and  try  to  comfort  her ;  no- 
thing grieves  me  but  that  I  leave  her  ill,  but  don't  tell  her 
yet  that  I  am  going  to  die."  The  child  was  drowned  in 
tears,  his  little  heart  seemed  ready  to  break.  "  Good  bye, 
brother,"  he  repeated  ajain  and  again ;  "  but  Vm  afhiid 
you  did  not  say  that  you  were  not  yet  fifteen.'*  He  was  at 
length  so  suffocated  with  sobs  that  he  could  speak  no  more, 
and  went  away.  Every  one  who  passed  by,  seeing  his 
distress,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  **  'Tis  the 
wicked  men  that  make  me  cry — they  are  going  to  kill  my 
brother,  who  is  so  good,  and  who  is  not  yet  fifteen." 


THK  SAMPHIRE  GATHERER. 

**—— Balow  bugs  one  iHu»  gatben  ssnphire, 

Dreadfhl  trade.'**  Shakspeare. 

There  are  few  avocations  attendant  with  so  much  dan. 
ger  as  that  of  gathering  rock  samphire,  which  grows  in 
great  plenty  along  the  edges  and  down  the  perpendicular 
side  of  the  cliflii  near  Rennel's  Cave,  Glamorganshire.  The 
method  employed  by  the  fearless  adventurers  in  their 
dreadful  occupation  is  simply  this  : — The  samphire  gatherer 
takes  with  hi(n  a  stout  rope  and  an  iron  crow-bar,  and 
proceeds  to  the  cliff,  fixing  the  latter  firmly  in  the  earth,  at 
the  brow  of  the  )rock  ;  and,  fiikste&ing  the  former  with  equal 
security  to  the  bar,  he  takes  the  rope  in  his  hand,  and  bold- 
ly drops  over  the  head  of  the  rock,  lowering  himself  gra- 
dually  until  he  i-eaches  the  crevice  where  the  samphire  is 
found.  Here  he  loads  his  basket  or  bag  with  the  vegetable, 
and  then  ascends  the  rock  by  menni  af  the  rope.  Careless- 
DMS  or  casoalty,  ia  a  eidiing  so  perilous  as  this,  will  some- 
times produce. ttrribte.  accijaatt.    There  is  a  story  related 


of  a  poor  man  of  the  name  of  Evans,  which  is  so  full  of 
horror,  without  terminating  fatally,  that  the  bare  idea  of 
it  makeft  the  "blood  reeoii'from  tlie  heart.  It  appears  that, 
this  courageous  man  was  once  in  good  circumstances,  but 
misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  wretched- 
ness and  want.  Hia  wife  and  a  family  of  eight  children  were 
crying  around  htm,  and  he  eould  not  endure  the  thought 
of  bis  little  ones  suffering,  without  makiag  an  effort  to  save 
them.  In  a  moment  of  desperation  he  borrowed  the  crow- 
bar and  rope  of  a  neighbouring  cottager,  and  proceeding 
to  the  extremity  of  the  rock,  without  one  thought  of  the 
danger  of  his  undertaking,  (never  having  ventui*ed  before,} 
he  fixed  the  crow-bar,  attached  the  rope  to  it,  and  boldly 
descended  the  cliff.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he 
reached  a  ledge  which,  gradually  retiring  inwards,  stood 
some  feet  within  the  perpendicular,  and  over  which  tha 
brow  of  the  rock  beetled  consequently  in  the  same  proportion. 
Busily  employed  in  gathering  the  samphire,  and  attentive 
only  to  the  object  of  profit,  the  rope  enddenly  dropped  from 
his  hand,  and  after  a  few  oscillatkms  became  stationary  at 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  yards  from  him.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  horror  of  his  situation  ;  above  was  a  rock 
of  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  whose  projecting  brow  could  defy 
every  attempt  of  his  ascendhig  it,  and  prevent  every  effort 
of  others  to  assist  him.  BeloAv  was  a  perpendicular  desceitt 
of  100  feet,  terminating  hy  rugged  rocks,  over  which  thh 
surge  was  breaking  with  dread^l  violence.  Before  was  the 
rope,  his  only  hope  of  safety,  his  only  hope  of  return ;  but 
hangingat  such  a  tantalizing  distance  as  baffled  all  expectation 
of  his  reaching  it.  Here  therefore  he  remained,  until  the 
piercing  cries  of  his  wifie  and' children,  who,  alarmed  at 
his  long  absence,  had  approached  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff, 
roused  him  to  action.  He  was  young,  active,  and  resolute  ; 
with  a  desperate  effort,  therefore,  he  collected  all  his  powers, 
and  springing  boldly  ftt>m  the  ledge,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  dreadful  vacuum,  and  dashed  at  the  suspended  rope ! 
The  desperate  exertion  \vas  suecessfhl,  he  caught  the  cord, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  onee  raore  at  the  top  of  the  rock. 
No  language  can  describe  the  scene  which  followed— him- 
self, the  dear  partner  of  his  heart,  and  his  little  of&prlng) 
were  in  one  moment  raised  from  the  lowest  depth  of  misery, 
to  comfort,  joy,  and  happiness. 

HEBRIDEAN  POETRY. 
Theee  is  a  very  popular  air  in  the  Hebrides,  written  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  Allan  of  Muidartach,  or  Allan  of 
Muidart,  a  chief  of  the  Clanranald  family.     The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  it  by  a  fair  friend  of  mine :— . 

Come,  here's  a  pledge  to  young  and  oM ! 

We  quaff  the  blood^red  wine ;  ' 

A  health  to  Allan  Muidart  bold, 
'  The  dearest  love  of  mine. 

CHORUS, 

Along,  along,  then  haste  along^ 

For  here' no  more  I'll  stay ; 
I'll  braid  and  bind  my  tresses  long. 

And  o'er  the  hills  away. 

When  waves  Mow  gnrly  off  the  strand, 

And  none  the  bmk  may  steer  | 
The  grasp  of  Allan's  strong  right  hand 

Compels  her  home  to  veer. 
A|ong,  along,  &c. 
And  when  to  old  Kilphedar  came 

Such  troops  of  damsels  gay ; 
Say,  came  they  there  for  Allan^  hnm, 

Or  came  they  there  to  pray  P 
Along,  along,  lee. 
And  when  these  dames  of  beauty  rare 

Were  dancing  in  the  hall. 
On  some  were  gems  and  jewels  rare^ 

And  cambric  coifs  on  alL 
Along,  along,  then  haste  along, 

For  here  no  more  I'll  stay ; 
I'll  braid  and  bind  my  tresses  long, 

And  o'er  the  hills  away. 
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BZJBMfiNTS  OF  TKOVOHT. 

Sprino  Solitude. — In  solitude^  or  that  deserted 
state  when  we  are  surrounded  by  human  beings, 
and  yet  they  sympathize  not  with  us,  we  love  the 
ip-ass,  the  flowers,  the  water,  and  the  sky.  In  the 
motion  of  the  very  leaves  of  spring,  in  the  blue  air, 
there  is  found  a  secret  correspondence  with  our 
hearts.  There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongu^less  wind, 
and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brook3,*and  the  whist- 
ling of  the  reeds  beside  them,  which,  by  their  in- 
conceivable relation  to  something  within  the  soul, 
awaken  the  spirits  to  breathless  rapture,  and  bring 
tears  of  tenderness  to  the  eyes,  like  the  enthusi- 
asm of  patriotic  success,  or  the  voice  of  one  beloved 
singing  to  you  alone.  Sterne  says,  that,  if  he  were 
in  a  desert,  he  would  love  some  cypress.  So  soon 
as  this  want  or  power  is  dead,  man  becomes  a  liv- 
ing sepulchre  of  himself,  and  what  yet  survives  is 
the  mere  husk  of  what  he  once  was. — Shelley. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF   POLITICS  TO 
MINISTERS. 

«T  THE  RET.  ROBERT  HALL  OF  LEICESTER. 

Tbere  are  but  few  ministers  who  have  capacity  or 
leisure  to  become  great  practical  politicians.  To  explore 
the  intricacies  of  commercial  science,  to  penetrate  the  refine- 
ments of  negotiation,  to  determine,  with  certainty  and 
precision,  the  balance  of  power,  are  undertakings,  it  will 
be  confessed,  which  lie  very  remote  from  the  ministerial 
department ;  but  the  principles  of  goverament,  as  it  is  a 
contrivance  for  securing  the  fintedom  and  happiness  of  men, 
may  be  acquired  with  great  ease.  These  principles  our 
ancestors  understood  well ;  and  it  would  be  no  small  shame 
i^  in  an  age  which  boasts  so  much  light  and  improvement 
as  the  present,  they  were  less  familiar  to  us.  There  is  no 
class  of  men  to  whom  this  species  of  knowledge  is  so  requi- 
site^ on  many  accounts,  as  dissenting  ministsrs.  The  jea- 
lous policy  of  the  Establishment  forbids  our  youth  ad- 
mission into  their  celebrated  seats  of  learning ;  our  own 
seminaries,  at  least  till  lately,  were  almost  entirely  confined 
to  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  as,  on  both  accounts 
amongst  us,  the  intellectual  improvement  of  our  religious 
teachers  rises  superior  to  that  of  private  Christians,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  national  church,  the  influence  of 
their  opinion  is  wider  in  proportion.  Disclaiming,  as  they 
do,  all  pretensions  to  dominion,  their  public  character,  their 
professional  leisure^  the  habits  of  study  and  composition 
which  they  acquire,  concur  to  point  them  out  as  the  na- 
tural guardians,  in  some  measure,  of  our  liberties  and 
rights.  Besides,  as  they  are  appointed  to  teach  the  whole 
compass  of  social  duty,  the  mutual  obligations  of  rulers  and 
fubjects  will,  of  necessity,  fall  under  their  notice ;  and  they 
cannot  explain  or  enfore  the  reasons  of  submission,  without 
displaying  the  proper  end  of  government,  an  J  the  expecta- 
tions we  may  naturally  form  from  it ;  which,  when  accu- 
rately done,  will  lead  into  the  very  depths  of  political 
science. 

THE  8TUDT  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES  FAVOURABLE  TO  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

The  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scriptnres,  far  from 
favouring:  the  pretensions  of  des^rotism,  have  almost '  ever 
diminished  it,  and  been  attended  with  a  proportioaal  ln«. 
crease  of  freedom.  The  onioR  of  ihe  iKTDloitant  princes 
pr^serrtd  the  liberties  ^  tl^e  Germanic  body,  when  th«y 


were  in  danger  of  baing  ararwhelmtd  hj  tWvictorioot  arm 
of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  yet  a  tenerRtlon  for  the  Scriptures,  at 
a  time  when  they  had  almost  Isllea  isto  oiiHrkv,  and  aa 
appeal  to  their  decisions  in  all  points,  was  the  grand  char- 
acteristic of  the  new  religion.  If  we  look  into  Turkey,  we 
shall  find  the  least  of  that  impatience  under  restraints, 
which  admirers  of  despotism  lament,  M  smy  place  In  the 
world,  though  Paul  and  kls  epistles  are  Mit  amch  sttidied 
thereb  Hume  and  Bolingbroke,  who  were  atheists,  leaned 
towards  arbitrary  power.  Owen,  Howe,  Milton,  Baxter, 
and  some  of  the  most  devout  and  venerable  characters  that 
ever  appeared,  were  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  and  hdd 
sentiments,  on  the  subject  of  civil  govemaxnt,  free  and  rr. 
fettered. — HtM, 

To  these  hiBtancei  Mn  Hall  nriglit  favre  added,  iliB  wkele 
reformers  of  Scotland,  ftum  John  Knax  and  the  Cofe- 
nanters  to  the  oiodem  Dissenters. 

U?fIV£RSAL  SUFFRAGE  AKD  ANMUAL  PARLLAMEirT& 

Were  every  householder,  in  to^vn  and  country,  permitted 
to  vote,  the  number  of  electors  would  be  so  great,  that  as 
no  art  or  industry  would  be  able  to  blat  their  minds,  so 
no  sums  of  money  woidd  be  snfident  ta  trtM  tlieir  siif> 
fVages.  The  plan  which  the  Duke  of  RiebBMMad  recea- 
mended  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  still  more  compreheasira, 
including  all  that  were  of  age,  except  menial  aervants^  By 
this  means,  the  different  passions  and  prejudices  of  mm 
would  check  each  other ;  the  predominance  of  any  parti- 
cular or  local  interest  would  be  kept  down  ;  and  ftom  the 
M'hole,  there  would  result  that  generai  imprmaimi,  wUA 
would  convey,  with  precision,  the  unbiassed  sense  of  the 
people.  But,  besides  this,  another  great  improvement,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  to  shorten  the  duration  Of  Pariia- 
ment,  by  bringing  it  back  to  one  year.  The  MicJ^l  GetMUi 
or  great  oouncil  of  the  nation,  was  appointed  by  Aillred  to 
meet  twice  a-yeaiv  and  by  divers  andsnfi  stRtotea  after  dM 
conquest,  the  King  was  bound  to  ewmmrni  a  FariUmtti, 
once  a-year  or  oftener,  if  need  be ;  wbe%  to  remedy  the 
looseness  of  this  latter  phrase ;  by  the  16th  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, it  was  enacted,  the  holding  of  Parliaments  should  not 
be  intermitted  above  three  years  at  most ;  and,  hi  the  Unt  of 
King  William,  it  is  declared,  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  that,  fbr  the  redress  of  grievances,{and  preserrhig 
the  laws,  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  fre4uentKy.  Par. 
liameuts  were  triennial  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Pint; 
when,  after  (he  rebellion  of  1715,  the  septennial  act  was 
passed,  under  the  pretence  of  diminishing  the  expense  of 
elections,  and  preaeiVing  the  ktngdom  against  the  desigBs 
of  the  Pretender.  I..o>rd  Peterberoiigh  •baerfcd  or  that  oc- 
casion, he  ^vas  at  an  utter  loas  to  describe  the  nature  of  this 
prolonged  Parliament,  unless  he  were  to  borrow  a  phrass 
from  the  Athanian  creed  ;  for  it  was  "  neither  created,  nor 
begotten,  hut  proceeding.*'  Without  disputing  the  upright 
intcntioDs  of  the  authors  of  this  act.  It  is  phitn,  ihey  might 
on  the  saiae  principle  have  voted  thrmselws  perpetual,  sad 
their  conduct  wiil  ever  remain  a  monument  of  that  sheit- 
sightedness  in  pollticsj  which,  in  providing  /or  the  preasore 
of  the  moment,  puts  to  hazard  the  liberty  and  happiness  ot 
future  times. — Worhs  rf  Hall  of  Leicester, 

THE  SLAVISS*  ADORffM  tO  SRTTltR  VSMALES. 

Natives  of  a  land  of  giory, 
Daughters  of  the  good  and  hiava. 
Hear  the  injiu^  Negro*«  8tory> 
Hear  and  help  the  fctter'd  Slave  ! 
Think,  how  nought  but  death  can  sever 
Your  loved  children  from  your  hold ; 
SrlU  alive,  but  lost  Ibr  cvn*, 
Omts  are  parted,  bought,  axid  aold. 
Baiae^  O  J  aeiae,  the  favooriag  ssaaoi^    ^ 
Booming  cenauics  or  applause  4 
Justice,  Truth,  Religion,  Reasons 
Are  your  leaders  in  our  cause. 
Follow,  faithful,  firm,  confiding, 
**  Spread  our  mtmgs  iVoBir  shore  to  ahoR  { 

Mercy's  God  your  effonafaUtei^ . ' 
JSlamry  ahall  ha  kaonn  w^  iRMe^ri  ]  p* 
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THB  ffrORY-TSXiXJBB. 

MY  PLACE  INTHE  COUNTllY. 

fCotiHnued  from  last  Number,)  ' 
Poor  Mn.  Richard^  from  tkat  hour  was  she  haunted  by 
<<  A  plafie  in  the  covntry,**  and  Richard*!  fate  waa  fixed. 
His  wil^did  nMhiaf  bnt  hahWe  of  gieen  fields;  and  the 
head  nnne  saw  plainly  she  had  « a  longing**  for  a  place  In 
the  country ;  nor  could  any  part  of  the  coast  longer  satis- 
fy  her.     From  Scarborough  to  nfmcombe,  nothing  would 
do,  and  the  seven  children  must  die  without  ^  a  place  in  the 
country.**     Much  torture  poor  Richard  endured  before  he 
one  flMnmlBg  uaderwent  a  sudden  transformation,  while 
peraahif  tile  M^Nniag  Post,  when  he  suddenly  started  up, 
declaring^  he wasgolngdown  to  Hertfi>rdshire.  Mary-Matilda, 
who  had  had  MTeral  dreadful  fits  of  the  sullensjon  aproposal 
of  Tisitingherliusband^s  relations  there,  was  now  seized  with 
a  lit  of  jealousy,  and  how  did  she  know  that  he  was  gone 
into  Hertfordshire  at  all  ?-.JIow  ^Bd  she  luiow  but  that 
the  staid  and  sober  Mr.  Martindale  had  receir^  some  kind 
of  assignation  or'appolntment  through  its  columns,  such  as 
— ^  * .  *  *s  letter  Is  receired  ;  and  Rosa  will  meet  him  at 
the  tiqie  an4  pli^ce  appointed,  if  he  can  m^ke  it  conrenieut 
to  leave  town.**** 

Marfi.Matilda  bated  mysteries.  Why  had  her  husband 
kept  so  seeret  his  desire  ot  a  visit  to  Hertfbrdshire  ?  Per- 
haps ht  was  |One  to  consult  \rith  his  brother,  the  attorney, 
about  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  her,  and  forming  a  se- 
parate establishment.  Perhaps — But  why  enumerate  the 
vagaries  fteding  the  Ihncy  ef  a  peevish  woman,  parted  for 
the  trst  time  firem  her  hvsband,  without  any  means  of  em- 
ployment fbr  her  vacant  mind.  It  was  some  comfort  that 
she  could  send  for  the  apothecary  ;  declare  herself  indis- 
posed ;  lie  on  the  sofa ;  take  hartshorn ;  and  sentimimtalize 
herself  into  languour  upon  a  diet  of  green  tea  and  custard 
puddinf.  She  was  determined  that  at  least,  when  the  tru- 
ant did  thlnlt  proper  to  return  to  the  home  he  had  basely 
abandoned,  he  should  find  her  looking  as  pale  as  the  cam- 
brie  handkerchief  she  now  incessantly  applied  to  her  eyes. 
If  she  did  not  &vour  him  with  a  scene  on  such  an  occasion, 
she  might  never  have  another  opportunity. 

Five  tedloQS  days  had  passed  away.  Poor  Mrs.  Richard, 
having  seolded  all  her  children,  and  as  many  of  her  ser- 
vants as  she  dared,  and  being  too  bent  on  playing  the  victim- 
iied  invalid  to  admit  visitors,  was  growing  very  tired  of 
herself  and  her  heroics.  At  last,  oa  the  fifth  evening,  half 
fiunished  by  her  perseverance  of  sullen  abstinence,  and  sa- 
tisfied that  it  was  Saturday  night,  she  had  no  chance  of 
hailing  her  culprit*s  marital  knock  at  the  door  till  Monday 
monUng,  she  suddenly  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  supper 
tray  into  her  dtyssing-room.  When  lo  1  just  as  she  had 
filled  her  plate  with  a  provlsioa  ef  cold  lamb  and  sallad, 
enough  to  have  dined  a  corporal  of  dragoons,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  Richard  rushed  into  her  arms.  The  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  were  alike  overwhelming.  She, 
who  had  beenpicturesquifying  in  her  dressing>gown  for  five 
long  tedious  days ;  who  had  purchased  a  new  bottle  of 
Silts  for  the  occasion  ;  who  had  rehearsed  her  shrieks,  and 
prepared  her  agonidng  fiood  of  tears-..she  to  be  caught  in 
the  fact  of  a  tumbler  of  Madeira  negus,  and  a  fat  shoulder 
of  kmb  1 — It  was  too  Ignominious. 
.  <<  Bo  you  are  come  at  last,**  cried  the  mortified  victim, 
compelled  to  wipe  her  mouth  instead  of  her  eyes,  as  she 
accepted  his  warm  fihrsna 
<<The  basine«  was  not  setOed  till  six  o*clo€k  this  even- 


ing,'* cried  Richard.    *<Bnt  it  is  oun,  and  Heaven  send  us 
health  to  enjoy  it.** 

« I  don't  understand  you  ?** 

<<  Have  you  a  dean  plate .  therr,  my  dear  P"  inquired 
Richard  Martindale,  seating  himself  beside  her  hefore  the 
Altai  tray,  having  already  rung  a  bell  for  a  further  supply 
of  knives  and  forka  '<  Do  you  know  I  have  had  no  din- 
ner. I  was  in  tueh  haste  to  get  up  to  you,  to  tell  3rou  the 
news^  that  I  jumped  into  a  post-chaise  tlie  moment  it  was 
over.     How  are  the  children  ?** 

^  You  will  positively  drive  me  distracted.  What  news? 
— ^You  have  told  me  none.** 

<<  Your  health,  my  lovOi  How  refreshing  is  a  glass  of  wine, 
after  a  fatiguing  day  and  a  dusty  drive  I  I  suppose  you  ex- 
pected me,  as  you  have  prepared  supper  ? — ^'* 

<<  How  was  I  to  expect  you  ? — I  may  think  myself  lucky' 
that  I  see  you  anytime  within  these  six  weeks.  How  could 
I  possibly  guess  when  it  would  suit  you  to  return  home  ?** 

"  Didn*t  you  receive  my  letter  ? — " 

«  What  letter  ?•*— 

<^  By  this  moming*s  poet  ?**— 

'<  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you,  Mr  Martindale,  since 
you  started  off  on  pretence  of  a  visit  to  your  family,  nearly 
a  week  ago.** 

«  How  very  extraordinary, — ^how  devilish  provoking  !** 
cried  Richard,  setting  down  his  glass.  <<  I  was  so  very 
particular  about  that  letter.  I  inquired  so  oAen  about  the 
post  hour  from  my  brother*s  clerks.  By  Jove, — here  it  is  !*• 
•^cricd  he,  suddenly  detecting  the  neglected  dispatch  safo  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  «  In  my  hurry,  I  must  have  for- 
gotten to  put  it  in  the  post.** 

**  A  very  convenient  excuse.** 

«  Well,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it  The  surprise  will  be  all 
the  greater.** 

"  What  surprise  ?**— 

<*  Nay,  since  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  I  shall 
punish  you  for  that  cross  face  by  making  yon  guesa** 

<<  You  are  really  too  vexatious ! — After  the  week  of  dread- 
ful suspense  I  have  been  passing,  to  break  in  upon  me  in 
this  sudden  way,  and  perplex  me  with  all  these  mysteries. 
How  am  I  to  know  what  yon  mean  ?** 
<<  My  dearest  love,  do  not  irriute  yourself,**  said  poor  Richi 
ard,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  hers,  when  he  perceived 
that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  genuine  flood  of  tears.  <<  I 
will  explain  the  whole  business  to  you  from  the  very  be- 
ginning.** 

**  No ;  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  about  it,"  cried  the 
lady,  retreating  to  the  sofa  in  a  magnificent  fit  of  the  pouts. 
<<  Believe  me,  I  have  no  curiosity  about  any  of  your  family 
affairs.  I  dare  say  you  and  your  brothers  can  manage  them 
very  well  amongst  you  without  any  interference  of  mine. 
Doubtless  Mr  Robert  Martindale*s  professional  advice — ** 

<<  My  dear,  dear  Mary-Matilda !  **  exclaimed  her  hus- 
band, somewhat  provoked  after  a  long  day*s  fast,  to  be  ob- 
liged to  procrastinate  his  cold  lamb  in  honour  of  her  Ill- 
humour.  <<  You  muit  be  aware  that  my  sole  motive  in 
making  this  purchase  is  to  gratify  the  desire  you  have  so 
long  expressed  of — ** 

"  What  purchase  ?**  ejaculated  the  breathless  lady,  jump- 
ing up  from  her  reclining  position. 

«The  Marygold  Hill  estate,  my  love.  Yon  know  how 
eagerly  you  have  beset  me  lately  for  a  place  in  the  country.** 

(<  Yen  have  aotnally  hou^  a  place  in  the  country  ?** 

'^The  papers  were  signed  thi|  aflamoon.     A  great  bar- 
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fabit  1  MH  (Did  (  b«t  the  piirchiye  w^  a  serious  affair . 
Five-and-forty  thousand  pounds  I — But  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  1  All  within  a  ring  fence ;— a  trout  stream 
hnnuiig  thnmgh  the  lawn  ;^>J>e8t  preserves  iq  the  country  ; 
*— iiMher  magnificent, — gardeus  superior  to  those  at  Grin- 
derwell  Ball  1  The  Harriots*  place  a  citixen's  villa  by 
ootDparisoA ! — Drawisg  room  and  library  opening  into  a 
cenMrvatory  of  rare  exotics ;  saloon  forty  feet  by  eighteen. 
B«t  here  is  George  Robin^s  advertisement  of  the  place,  which 
originally  led  me  into  temptation.  Don*t  yon  remember 
how  I  started  in  the  midst  tfi  reading  the  newspaper  that 
morning  at  breakfast  ? — I  could  not  hear  or  answer  a  word 
you  said  to  me,  after  the  notice  of  vale  had  canght  m!ne 
eye." 

<<  My  dear,  dear  Richard !  **  exclaimed  the  vanquished 
lady,  holding  the  crumpled  newspaper  in  one  hand,  and 
throwing  the  other  arm  round  his  neck.  ^  Why  did  yon 
not  tell  me  at  once  ? — ** 

<<  I  think  you  must  now  be  satisfied  that  I  have  neglected 
nothing  to  fulfil  your  wishes  ?" 

*^  I  never  was  so  delighted  in  my  life ! — A  finer  place 
than  Starling  Park ! — Forty-five  thousand  pounds !— Sa- 
loon, library,  coriservatory ! — Show  me  the  advertisement, 
Richard ;  show  me  the  descriptioQ.** 

«  1  canU,— ah, — here  it  is.  <  That  unique  residence 
known  by  the  name  of  Martgold  Hill  ;  situate  five 
miles  from  the  stirring  little  county  town  of  Hertford.*  '* 

"  Good  Heavens  !  In  Hertfordshire !  Just  in  the  midst 
of  all  your  odious  family !  How  veiy  provoking  I  Vm 
sure  when  I  told  you  that  I  should  like  a  country  seat,  I 
never  dreamed  that,  without  consulting  m«,  you  would 
think  of  going  and  buying  a  place  in  Hertfordshire. — I 
would  as  soon  go  to — ** 

<<  The  devil  I**  cried  the  indignant  husband;  and  his  new 
place  in  the  country  was  the  origin  of  his. first  serious 
quarrel  with  his  wife. 

Soch  waa  the  commencement  of  Mr.  and  Mr&  Martin- 
dftla*8  praqiecto  of  ntral  felicity,  and  estated  grandeur.  But 
at  last  the  ninetieth  "  loaded  wain**  had  left  Harley  street ; 
and,  with  the  dislocation  of  the  leg  of  the  magnificent  billiard 
table— a  sword-stick  poked  through  a  Gainsborough — a 
nervous  fever  to  Mary-Matilda— sundry  fits  of  rage  and 
profane  swearing  to  Richard — and  innumerable  casualties 
with  the  nurses  and  small  children,  Marygold  Lodge  was 
made.  One  season  was  spent  in  quarrelling  about  fixtures, 
and  curing  smoky  chimneys ;  but  by  the  next  Richard  car- 
ried on  improvements  briskly— clearing  away  evergreens, 
and  felling  groves.  And  now,  the  first  year  was  gone,  and 
the  second  tolerably  advanced ;  but  the  fair  proprietress  of 
Marygold  Hill  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  pro- 
bounce  herself  comfortable.  A  new  little  marygold  was 
budding;  and  the  fractious  invalid  could  neither  bring 
herself  to  like  the  neighbouring  apothecary,  nor  reconcile 
herself  to  the  loss  of  Lady  Kedgeree*8  daily  calls  of  in- 
qnlry,  or  her  Harley  Street  neighbour  Mrs.  Galicutfs  houriy 
councils  of  gossip.  Richard  Martindale  already  aflected 
the  cockney  country  gentleman ;  sported  a  fnstain  jacket, 
leathern  gaiters,  and  a  bill-hook ;  went  out  before  break, 
fhst,  spud  in  hand,  to  make  war  upon  the  thistles  and  dan. 
delions ;  and,  abore  all,  during  the  shooting  season,  was 
Mver  to  be  heard  of,  {except  by  the  distant  report  of  his 
'Manton,)  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  or,  during  the  hunt, 
ing  season,  fhrib  breakfast  till  luncheolL  Mary.Mattlda 
«OBsaqat»tl|r  found  her  time  hang  somewhat  heavy  on  her 


hands.     She  .was  not  yet  on  easy  terms  with  her  new 
neighbours;  and  her  own  previous  experience  of  a  country 
life  had  been  made  in  a  house  full  of  giggling  sisters,  and 
riotous  brothers.     But  her  own  girls  were  too  young  to 
giggle— her  boys  too  dull  for  mischief;  and,  moreorer,  s 
termagant  head-nurse,  the  inseparable  prime  minister  of 
every  silly  indolent  mother,  having  more  than  two  thousand 
a-year,  would  only  allow  her  the  children's  company  at 
her  own  pleasure  and  convenience.     She  had  no  hereditaiy 
interests  in  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.     All  were  alike 
strangers;  and  though  the  Martindale  family  were  very 
kind  in  volunteering  visits  to  Marygold  Hill,  they  alwap 
came  with  prying,  investigating,  arithmetical  looks  ;  Mrs. 
Robert  begging  her  to  take  her  daughter  Marriotts  advice 
in  the  management  of  her  dairy  and  housekeeper*s  aocoonti ; 
Mrs.  Jacob,  spimging  for  cuttings  from  the  greenhouse)  or 
a  breed  of  her  choice  Dorkings ;  Mrs.  Millegan  annihiUt< 
ing  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  fine  ladyism  by  a  sketch  of 
the  superior  splendours  of  Mowbray  End ;  and  Mrt  M«r- 
riot,  senior,  the  widow,  who  was  living  in  a  cottage  in  bar 
son*s  village,  overwhelming  her  with  tracts  and  coDtnv 
vei-fiT.     Mrs.  Richard  was  never  so  ill  as  after  some  of 
thcbc  envious,  presuming  people  had  been  staying  at  Mary- 
gold Hill;  and  at  length,  though  reluctantly,  and  with  the 
loneliness  of  a  long  winter  in  perspective,  bethought  bcr  of 
renewing  her  correspondence  with  her  own  married  sisteis. 
She  lonjfed  to  figure  before  them  in  her  new  dignitifs  of 
patroness  of  a  village,  and  proprietress  of  a  country  scat ; 
and  nothing  was  more  easily  arranged.—rMrs.  MacGbshan, 
who  had  fancied  herself  the  wife  of  a  Ueuteiiaut-Generol 
of  Foyais  dragoons,  now  found  herself  the  widow  of  an 
ensig^n  of  Irish  militia,  with  two  young  children^  whom 
she  was  very  glad  to  quarter  on  the  charity  of  any  member 
of  the  fiimily  willing  to  provide  ibem  with  bread  and  but. 
ter;  and  Harriet,  whose  union  with  the  Grinderwell  curate 
had  caused  him  to  be  ejected  from  his  cure,  by  the  rector- 
nominee  of  the  late  Sir  John,  was  now  settled  with  him  on 
a  ricarage  of  forty  pounds  a-year  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
living  on    conger  eels,   and  lived  upon  by  the  fen-flies. 
Both,  «n  the  first  hint  of  an  invitation,  hastened  eagerljr 
to  Marygold  Hill ;  and  it  was  no  small  affliction  to  the 
pride  of  the  arrogant  Mrs.  Richard  Martindale,  that  Mrs. 
Trotter  made  her  appearance  by  the  north  mail,  and  Un. 
Mac  Glashun  and  her  children  by  the  day  coach. 

Foor  Richard,  always  ki,nd  and  well-intentioned,  was 
only  the  nmre  cordial  in  his  mode  of  reception,  in  consider. 
ation  of  their  mode  of  travelling ;  indeed,  he  was  far  better 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  his  two  sisters-in-law  as  his 
inmates,  now  that  they  were  tamed  by  misfortune,  than 
during  the  heyday  of  their  partiality  for  captains  of  hnssars, 
dragoons,  lancers,  carabineers,  fusileers,  and  fencibles. 
Moreover,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was  not  sorry  to 
have  an  excuse  for  occasionally  prolonging  his  day*8  sporty 
and  taking  a  bachelor's  dinner  with  the  Marriors,  Mille- 
gan*s,  Martindales,  or  his  new  friend,  Jack  Cleverley,  of 
Poplar  I^Mlge. 

Now  this  new  friend,  Jack  Cleverley,  was,  perhaps,  of 
all  poor  Mrs.  Richai'd's  Hertfordshire  grievances,  the  most 
enormous ;  being  a  huge,  large-limbed,  cheery,  back-slap- 
ping individual,  with  the  strength,  and  eke  the  lungs  of  w 
ox ;  who  looked  upon  the  fi^ir  and  frail  sex,  (like  the  mam 
in  his  stable,  and  the  cows  in  his  meadow,)  as  useftil  ani- 
mals,  created  fbr  the  service  aM  delectation  of  mattkind. 
Despising  the  great  lady  of  Harley  Street  with  all  httadul, 
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ftmo  Iszy  to  nune  her  own  childreo,  and  too  heiplen  to 
beraelf  round  the  fhrm  like  his  own  f tining  honw- 
pre,  be  was  never  to  be  persuaded  into  the  slightest  def^- 
to wards  her  nenrous  headaches;  shouting  whenever  he 
I  by  her  »t  dinner,  as  if  he  had  been  tally-hoing  to  the 
tmdB,  and  slarnming  the  doors  after  him  whenever  he 
Iks  staying  ih  the  house,  *s  If  he  were  bullying  the  waiters 
i  a  travellpr*8  inn.  He  was,  Indeed,  a  hateful  creature  in. 
ir  eyes  and  ears ;  talking  with  his  mouth  full,  wiping  it 

:the  tablecloth,  breathing  like  a  grampus,  and  sucking 
his  tea  from  the  saucer,  with  the  impetus  of  the  fomous 
ktoerioan  wfcirlpbol  that  twalldWs  «p  ships  a(  the  line. 
llarywMatilda*s  first  topic  of  lamentation,  (after  listening 
fe  Mrs.  MdcGlashuii*s  moving  tale  of  those  Occidental  ad- 
reutures  which  had  terminated  with  seeing  the  n^appy 
Sz-LleatenanUGeneral  hanged  higher  than  Haman,  on  a 
SAexican  gallows,  erected  between  two  oabbage-palm-trees, 
— and  trying  to  seem  interested  in  poor  Mrs.  Trotter*B  de- 
icription  of  her  little  parsouage^garden,  with  its  slimy  fen- 
litches,  and  fetid  exhalations,)  was  the  misfortune  of  pos. 
woring  a  lo«d  vulgar  neighboiir  like  Jaok  Cleverley,  who 
had  no  greater  satlsfhction  than  in  decaying  Martindale 
away  from  hpme,  brutalizing  him  with  strong  ale,  and 
persuading  him  that  it  was  a  mark 'of  manliness  to  defy 
the  hiteenee  ef  aa   <'  affectionate  domestic  partner.*'     It 
wm  in  vbin  thftt  Mi«.  MaeQlasbua  described  her  safftr- 
ings  when  left  a  hursing  mother  In  a  torrid  climate; — 
Mary.MaUlda  interrupted  her  to  cotuplain  that  poor  little 
Diok  hod  a  chiUdaiii  hi  his  Ittile  finger,  thanks  to  Martin- 
dMW9  obstinacy  in  ehossing  to  pwdiase  an  estate  in  a 
c<mnty  notoriously  the  eoldest  ih  England  ;  ftnd  while  Mrs. 
Trotter  was  pointing  out  to  her  commiseration,  that  for 
three  years  she  had  been  living  In  a  fishing-hamlet,  without 
a  acigkbour  within  forty  miles,  saving  the  officers  of  excise, 
ahd  coast  blockade,  and  their  spiritnonsly-inellned  conaorts> 
— ^the  lady  of  Marygold  Hill  begged  to  assure  her  that  such 
a  spot  was  infinitely  preferable  to  a  country  house,  placed 
under  watch  and  ward  of  a  husband^s  vulgar  family.     She 
appealed  to  the  judgments  of  both,  whether  any  thing  could 
afibrd  stronger  proof  of  Martiadale^s  want  of  knonrledge 
of  the  world,  than  to  sink  half  his  fbrtone  fai  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  in  the  only  county  in  England  tvhere  no  extent 
of  landed  possessions  would  obliterate  the  recollection  that, 
<Hrfter  all,  he  was  notUag  bat  a  second  son  of  old  Doctor 
Martla*ale  of  Her^ibri,  Who  had  made  money  hi  Indy  ;**.— 
and  to  their  fSeelings,  as  dangfhteil  of  the  hoase  of  Grinder- 
well,  on  the  ignominy  of  being  introduced  Into  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  under  the  patronage  of  Richard*s  eldest  brother^s 
wiftf  (the  heiress  of  a  rich  brewer,)  and  to  the  county  in 
general,  per  favour  of  Mrs.  Millegan*s]  favour  with  the 
great  people  at  Moubray  End.    Somehow  or  other,  both 
Julia  and  Harriet  were  disposed  to  harden  their  hearts  t(u 
wards  the  picture  of  their  sister^s  distrettes.    They,  who 
had  been  subdued  in  a  rougher  school,  who  had  contended 
wHk  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  bereavement,  since  they 
flirted  at  Weymoatk,  or  pouted  at  Grtnderwell  House,  could 
not  connect  the  idea  of  misfortune  with  the  wife  of  an  af- 
fectionate husband,  the  mother  of  seven  fine  children,  and 
the  owner  of  a  handsome  country  seat  in  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  England. 

Pefhaps  it  was  this  obduracy  ^vhich  gave  them  a  sinister 
position  in  Mrs.  Richard  Martindale*8  opinion.  Other 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  soon,  however,  became  apparent 
Mary-Matilda  had  been  originally  considered  by  fkr  the 


prettiest  of  the  four  sistmt ;  but  now,  tfaoiigh  the  ten  years 
which  had  pasMd  over  her  h^d  since  the  tour  into  Wales 
still  left  her  flaxen  hair  and  pink  cheeks, — ^habits  of  luxurious 
Idleness,  and  other  natural  causes  had  produced  an  expan- 
sion of  outline  for  fh»m  conducive  to  her  reputation  as  a 
beauty.  Her  cheeks  were  bloated,  hw  eyes  offasoate ;  Uttls 
yellow  rtn^ets  hung  sAintily  round  the  enlarged  oval  of 
her  rubicund  fhce ;  and,  at  eight-and-twenty,  she  might 
have  passed  for  the  age  proverbially  connected  with  ths 
qualification  ^^  fot  and  fair.**  Mrs.  MucGlashun  and  her 
sister,  on  the  contrary,  attenuated  by  privatioas,  bad  prs* 
served  their  shapes,  and  therewith  that  air  of  gentility  with 
which  the  choicest  costume  can  never  invest  a  dumpy  wo- 
man ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  good  air  and  good  fare  of 
Marygold  Hill  restore  animation  to  their  features,  and 
bloom  to  their  cheeks,  than  they  shone  forth  as  very  pretty 
women,  and  came  to  be  talked  of  as  Mrs.  Richard  Martin. 
dale*8  beautiful  sisters.  The  Hon*  Mrs.  BUckling  insisted 
upon  being  fovoured  with  their  company  at  a  popularity 
ball,  her  husband,  the  member,  was  giving  to  the  free  and 
independent  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Herts  %  aad  it  was 
indeed  wormwood  to  Mary-Matilda,  who  had  made  bsr- 
•self  obnoxious  in  a  cheerful  social  nsigkhoarhood  by  stick- 
ling for  precedency  as  a  baronet*s  daughter,  to  have  her  two 
sisters  appear  on  so  ostensible  an  occasion  in  dyed  silk 
gowns,  as  a  curate's  wife  and  adventurer*s  widow ;  and  yet 
to  know  that  they  were  fiftyfold  as  much  liked  and  admir* 
ed  as  herself.  ]Sow,  in  London  this  never  could  have  hap- 
pened. Her  Harley  Street  friends  would  never  have  dream- 
ed of  pressing  their  civilities  on  a  Mrs  MacGlashun  and 
u  Mrs  Trotter,  who  had  no  houses  of  their  own  in  whloh 
to  requite  the  obligation ;  and  even  had  they  been  capable 
of  such  a  waste  of  magnaminity,^  the  general  indifiertnoe  to 
family  connexions  prevalent  in  London  society,  would 
have  prevented  any  one  from  knowing,  caring,  or  comment- 
ing upon  the  relationship,  or  instituting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  parties.  They  had  not  been  estabhshed  two 
months  at  Marygold  Hill,  before  Mary-Matilda  msie  to 
her  favourite  sister  Anne,  (the  wife  of  the  Irish  captain,  who 
was  now  on  half-pay,  and  settled  on  a  small  hereditary 
estate  on  the  borders  of  Connemara,)  to  describe  how  very 
troublesome  she  found  those  wild  heathens,  the  little  Mac- 
Glashuus,  in  her  nursery  ;  aad  how  much  she  was  appre- 
hensive that  Harriet  and  iulia,  would  assume  the  esmmaad 
of  her  establishment,  and  probably  give  offence  in  the 
fomily  and  neighbourhood,  during  har  approaching  con- 
finement. 

There  was  no  resisting  this  sororal  appeal  I  Mrs.  0*Cal- 
laghati  certainly  had  intended  to  pass  a  happy  domestic 
winter  in  the  bogs.  But  she  would  not  allow  poor  Utile 
Mary-Matilda  to  be  put  upon ;  nobody  could  say  whm 
might  be  the  result  of  her  sufleriag  any  annoyance  dutiHf - 
the  ensuing  delicate  crisis.  So,  having  persuaded  Captain 
OTallaghMi  to  become  her  escort,  away  she  went  by  long 
sea  to  London ;  and,  from  the  Tower  Stairs,  straight  to 
those  of  Marygold  HilL  The  heroine  was  aheady  in  tb% 
straw  ;  but  her  husband  (albeit  somewhat  startled  by  this 
third  addition  to  his  family  circle)  gave  them  a  hearty  weU 
come.  AU  colonial  people  are  hospitably  inclined ;  and 
though  he  could  certainly  have  dispensed  with  the  Captain's 
company,  against  whom,  during  his  courtship  of  Anne 
Grinderwell,  he  had  conceived  an  antipathy,  yet  Will  Any 
connexion  of  his  dear  Mary-Matilda  was  welcome.  It  was 
still  winter.  And  is  it  not  the  custom  in  Graat  Britala  Ibr 
people  to  collect  as  many  as  possible  of  their  friends  and  re* 
lations  at  Christmas,  under  their  roof  ?  Is  not  hospitality 
an  almost  religious  duty  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
*«  Place  in  the  Country  ?" 

It  was  an  awful  visitation  to  the  IrritaUe  nerves  of  Mra 
Richard  Martindale,  who,  during  her  annual  indispositions, 
had  been  accustomed  by  her  kind  husband  to  have  things 
kept  so  quiet  in  the  hoase,  that  the  blind  mole  heard  not 
a  foot.foll-.-when  the  little  MacGlashuns,  instigated  by 
uncle  OTallaghan,  set  up  their  war-whoops  in  the  hall ; 
or  when  uncle  0*Callaghan  himsrtf;  aflcr  a  Mosa^^^ottle 
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•f  MMUim  At  Inndieoii,  ttmnbtad  along  the  corridor  to 
the  blUiard-ioom,  singini:  <<  I  am  the  boy  for  bewitching 
them/  in  a  tone  that  would  have  drowned  Jack  Clererley** 
loudest  Tiew  halloo !  Her  head-nurse  gave  her  warning, 
and  even  the  nursery-maid  "wam't  going  to  stay  to  be 
made  -keeper  to  them  two  little  heathen  savages.**  '  Forced 
iftt9  »  prsoiaenre  assumption  of  strength  and  authority,  the 
nenrvof  lady  exerted  herself  to  resume  her  post  in  the 
dimwing.room  ^— «ttd  then  things  went  worse  then  ever. 

The  treaehenms  Anne  had  evidently  coalesced  with 
Julia  and  Harriet ;  and  great  was  the  art  with  which  all 
three  presented  their  nefarious  proceedings  from  coming 
mder  MartlndafoU  observation,  by  soothing  liim  with 
their  flatteries  and  pretended  regard.  It  was  vain  for 
MaryoMatUda  to  hint  to  Mrs.  Trotter  that  her  poor  hus- 
band, doubtless,  (bund  his  solitary  situation  in  the  fens  ex. 
treemlydisagreenble;  or  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  OXallaghan, 
that  the  weather  was  growing  delightful  for  a  voyage. 
They  alwayt  contrived  that  the  worthy  Richard  should 
Miae  that  very  opportunity  for  assuring  them  that  his  house 
was  their  own ;  that  if  Trotter  found  it  dull  at  Swamper, 
too,  he  had  better  join  his  wife  at  Marygold  Hill ;  and 
that  the  state  of  Irish  aflhirs  was  not  such  as  to  juatfy  hts 
CiKintmani  brother-in-law  in  a  precipitate  reti^m  to  his 
'  Sabine  farm.  Hit  wife  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  Bnrke  him  for  his  offidous  hospitality  to  her  encroaching 
ftmily. 

Nor  was  it  only  that  their  innovations  produced  real  in- 
eonwaienee  and  annoyance  in  the  establishment ;  but  the 
MaHindale  fhmily,  living  near  enough  to  have  an  eye  upon 
thttr  proceedings,  and  enchanted  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  pAyin*  off  to  th.)  naboVs  wife  the  innumerable  slights 
and  insirttt  wHh  which  she  had  beset  them,  took  care  to 
let-her  see  tltey  were  fhlly  aware  that  her  hungry  swarm 
of  f*or  relations  had  alighted  like  locusts  upon  po3r  Rich- 
ardls  property,  to  devastate 'and  devour.  The  elder  brother, 
Robert,  had  died  a  few  months  before ;  expressly  for  the 
purpose^  Mrs.  Richard  thought,  of  bequeathing  sixty 
thtfiBsand  pounds  to  the  Marriott  and  making  Clotilda 
mors  mlgar  and  presumptuous  than  ever ;  but  the  remain- 
der of  the  Martindale  clan  (rejoiced  to  find  out,  and  to  show 
they  had  found  out,  that  the  family  of  «  my  father  Sir 
John  Orinderwell,"  with  which  they  had  been  so  frequently 
twitted,  was,  in  fhct  a  tribe  of  needy  beggars)  constantly 
WMte  her  word  that  they  would  drop  in  upon  Iter  and  their 
brother  or  unele  Richard,  «  when  her  own  family  had  quit, 
ted  her*  They  would  not  think  of  intruding  so  long  as  she 
had  M  much  good  company  about  her.** — Wretches  I  not 
one  of  them  but  knew  she  had  as  much  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  her  sisters,  as  of  that  capital  mansion  known  by  the 
name  of  Marygold  Hill. 

Misfortunes  now  came  in  battalions  upon  the  unhappy 
Mrs.  Richard.  Her  Husband*s  friend,  Ned  Warton,  arrived, 
and  joined  0*Callaghan  and  Jack  Cleverlej  in  torturing  her 
deUeate  sensibilities.  She  was  nearly  turned  out  of  her 
own  chamber  to  accommodate  guests,  and  there  found  no 
refnge  from  shouts  of  laughter  and  the  fumes  of  cigars  and 
whi^y  toddy  ascending  from  the  hall,  soon  warned  her 
thai  the  monster  Warton,  and  the  brute  0*CaIlaghan,  were 
oolleaguing  over  their  satumalian  orgies;  and  very  pro- 
bably  engaging  poor  Richard  himself  In  a  career  of  liber- 
tkiitm.  «  And  this,**  said  she,  as  she  wept  over  a  plate  of 
partridge  and  bread  sauce,  furtively  brought  up  by  her  own 
maid,  ^  this  Is  the  comfort  of  having  a  riace  of  one*s  own 
im  the  Country  f— " 

Dkk  Marrtot,  to  torment  his  amiable  aunt  and  another 
lady  neighbour,  entered  into  the  league  offensive  of  Warton 
and  die  gallant  0*CaIlaghan,  and  undertook  to  point  out 
to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Cleverley  the  frequency  ot  her  dear 
Jackal  visits  to  Marygold  Hill,  as  connected  with 
the  charms  and  ingenuous  sprightliness  of  the  widow 
MaeiOlashun;  leaving  it  to  the  well-known  susceptibility 
of  thertady  of  Pdplar  Lodge  to  favour  her  fViend  and  neigh- 
boor  Mrs^  Martindale,  whom  she  detested  as  heartily  as 
friends  and  neighbours  in  a  dull  country  neighbourhood 
are  vMupdled  to  do  for  wattt  of  better  employment,  with 
htri9|«iMi  of  ^  ctmdtict  of  her  tirter  in  encouraging  the 


attentionaof  •  mtMied  mmn. . ^ , 

Jack,  that  the  party  at  his  uncle,  RichAid  Martfaidih\i 
not  cet  on  wLthout  him,  uud  w«pa  nnich  huit  by  flui 
queocy  and  brevity  of  his  vintm.       Jack  was  net  tie 
to  resist  such  an  appeal.     A  hamm  ilOwl  with  Om 
teurs  of  whisky  toddy,  and  three  lively  chatty 
sented  a  real  attsaclion ;  andl  erwi  Bielierd  iii-^_ 
friend,  was  no  lest  snrprised  tkaa  deliglited  tootem 
unreservedly  he  came  amoa^  them,  »»d  hQwmAjh 
for  a  carouse  with  the  brawling  O'Callaghan  orWs«| 
Maniot      Old  Warton  looked  cm  with  his  <ma^ 
and  puckered  &ce,  and  saw,  witto  deMgfaty  tlBrta 
was  brewing. 

Now,  Mrs.  Riehard  MarUndale,  «»  '^^  ,-  .  | 
Into  the  cirriea  of  the  nelghbowrliood,  had  not  bm  mm 
attenUve  to  her  own  toteresti  »s  «ot  to  "^"^  '  ^J"?"^ 
and  the  same  incipient  ambitioii  which  prcventei  lam 
resting  on  her  piUow  tUl  she  had  mmgnifled  her  owit6per 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  pUoe  In  the  ceamtry,  ■~J5j 
her  choioe  of  the  County  Member  to  be  "jr"™**" 
champion.  There  was  eomeihin^  ia  the  •*»*•■•?!*  J* 
pracUcabUity  of  the  weU-looklitg,  "^^^f^^T^ 
BUckUng,  which  forbade  all  poeriMllty  ^'^^ZZl 
it  ^VM  therefore  highly  satisfhctoiT  to  her  ^««V*  fl 
into  the  Hortfofd  balUroora  on  the  am  ofthii  "^^  i 
nitoiTt  or  to  hear  the  HertfowtohirUu-  ^^^^^J^ 
western  extremity  of  the  county  inqalre  •»  ^"^ 
Tuesdays,  to  whom  their  AveuHte  ■"•"^••' JJrJ^ 
such  marked  attention  ?-^rB.  B-,  like  moti  TJ"*?^ 
hers*  wives,  waa  toe  much  aoeastMeed  l»  *•  *| VT? 
and  beauing,  and  phihnderingv  after  the  ««*J*^  * 
Christopher  Hatton  with  Queen  Blfaabeth,  *^^^^'z 
note  of  his  proceedings  t  and  Richard  '^«».?*'f*?V:  Jl 
ceive  that  his  wife,  her  pearls,  and  oetileh  «»2fJ'^ 
received  with  becoming  attentlee-  '^'^^  tS**!^ 
ther  from  gallantry  than  auch  a  ttoleoit-  ^"''^"^^S 
was  a  mail  who  sometimefl  «spoke,'  ^^^  ^f^fj^ 
Deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  personal  ^^^^ZZ 
rcpresentaave  of  the  county,  and  preprietof  ^^  *J%'L 
finest  estates,  he  considered  loquacity  dcrogatioe ;  wo  ■-- 
ing  made  it  his  marim  that  men  efton  repent  of  •/^  * 
much  but  aever  of  saying  too  littl^  ^w  ^^  "|^rf 
one  of  the  moat  sensible  men  either  hi  the  Hoo«»f  T^ 
it    Thousands  of  people  said  •'there  was  no ene on in^ 

opinion  they  wlied  so  much  as  on  that  of  the  ««"?^ 
Hertfordshire,**  without  parcel vin?  that  he  was  flc^»^ 
to  give  one,  but  contented  himself  with  bowing  |»«»^^ 
and  assentlngly  to  the  expression  of  their  owa.     ^^ 

To  her  gvowhig  intimaoy  with  thia  ^^^^^'^^^^zl 
tion,  the  recent  occurrences  in  her  family  had  «PJT1  ^ 
obstacles  ;  but  now  that  she  was  out  again,  •***  J^^ 
weather  permitted  her  to  drive  over  to  BII<*»n»J*|[^  ^ 
contrived  to  make  her  way  there  unac«enipWM«»  "^ 
take  a  long  stroll  in  the  »hnibbet4es  with  a  P^^^^ '^'^ 
in  the  house.  Satisfied  by  the  profound  w^^f*^^  ^ 
Member's  bow^  thiU  she  was  stiU  us  great  »  J»T°"J^  ^ 
ever,  Mrs.  Martindale  no  sooner  found  herself,  "T  ^ 
the  t^ms  of  the  shrubbery,  alone  upon  his  ^^'^l^Lg^ 
seized  the  opportunity  to  renew  ail  her  former  '^'^^"r^ 
of  relying  solely  and  singularly  upon  his  P^^^^^ 
direction  of  her  own  conduct  t  assuring  hhn  ^^^J^^ 
perior  wisdom  could  akme  extricate  her  firom  a  *J^|*^^ 
pleasant  dilemma.  It  was  hiq>o«lbIe  to  V^^^^^\^ 
Martindale  in  her  confidence  ;  for  thb  delicate  «^^ 
which  the  offending  parties  st^od  towards  him,  ^'^V^ 
to  the  most  unpleasant  nafulti.**  Mr.  BMdtltof  .?^ 
and  looked  steadfastly  and  inquiringly  at  hit  ^^^( 
panioB,  bat  said  nothing.  He  was  very  much  to  «* 
of  saying  nothing.  ,  _^  «{^ 

«  During  her  recwit  indisporttkm,'*  ahe  w*"*";^, 
fomUita  ef  the  neighbourhood  had  been  so^kiaA  ••'*?JJj 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  her  sisters.  Tiiey  ^^^ 
as  many  dinner-parties,  as  many  Chrtttmas  'J*^ J*  "»^ 
had  not  been  confined  to  her  room.  Mrs.  0^Caltorj»2f ' 
been  kind  enough  to  stay  wUh  h€t ;  but  ^Wa  m  "«^ 
had  beta  constantly  out.  Probably  he  had  frfq***"^  "^ 
them?** 
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Th%  M«niber  bowed  as  to  the  Treasury  Bench,  hut  said 
iioUang4.*4»e  WM  Yerrnnwli  in  the  k«Ut  of  saying  bo. 
thing.  .         . 

'*  All  this,  she  was  sorry  to  admit^— sorry  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  faaoily,  sirry  for  the  sake  of  a  respeetaUe 
lamily  in  the  neifhbduriiood,^had  been  produetiTc  of 
modi  mischief  r 

Mr.  BUcklii^ Started  and^starad.  He  rren  spoke;  he 
cried  << Indeed!**  and  mnck  as  Ksaa  hiaiself  might  haye 
lago^  the  word  ;  and  when  his  friend  Mrs.  Riehard  Mar- 
tiodale  proceeded  to  unfold  to  him  the  agonised  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  Mrs.  John  Clererley  of  Poplar  Lodge, 
and  her  own  terror  lest  «any  diing  unpleasant**  should 
happen  during  her  si8ter*s  visit  at  Marygold  Hill,  he  seem- 
ed  quite  as  jnoch  ahoeked  and  alarmed  aa  she  conk!  possibly 
desire.  But,  althoogh  she  exprNaly  asked  his  advice,  and 
in  her  onwilliagness  to  involve  Mardndale  in  a  quarrel 
\nih  his  friend  Jack^  b«^gged  to  know  whether  it  was  not 
plainly  her  duty  to  get  rid  of  the  indiscreet  Mrs.  Mac 
Gkshun  as  quietly  a»  possible,  the  great  man  of  BlickUng 
Park  could  i^t  be  induced  to  express  a  decided  <^inion. 
He  shook  hialiaady'wftved  hia  hands,  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
cleared  hia  voices  and  Mary*Matilda  finally  quitted  the 
ihrabbery,  under  a  penroasion  that  her  platonic  knight  had 
adrisad  key  to  do  exantly  what  she  had  driven  over  to  Blick- 
ling  datasaiined  to  affeet ;  Yn^  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis 
Ij  brioginir  ^U  ibe  ijarties  concerned  publiely  togeiher. 

To  thi»-  Mra^MartindalA  sesolved  to  give  a  ball,  which^ 
tokill  twa  birda  withoue  stone^wasalMto  be  apopularity 
ban,  aAd  ta  celebrate  a  christening. 

Th#  marmng  arrined,  and  the  Blieklings  (to  whom  Mrs. 
Trotter  had  viabmteired  to  surmndar  her  apartment)  arriv- 
ed alao;  aud  while  poor  Richard  pamded  the  Udy  iwmid 
his  impTOVttiBieotS)  andbr<^e  her  shins  over  his  patent  cast- 
iron  fesu:c%  his  wile  managed  to  get  the  County  Member 
Ui0~m^U  into  h#i-  book-room  to  relate  to  him   all  that 
had  baem  gVking  on  since  she  saw  him  last.     They  sat  oppo- 
site each  other  $  Mrt.  Richard  with  compwissed  lips,  look- 
ing rii:»d,  stem,  and  moral  t-oBliektiiig  like  the  ^Portratt 
of  a  Member  o£  FarUament,**  in  the  Somerset  House  ezhi- 
biiioa,  with  hia  hand  piotareaquely  rested  on  the  writing 
table,  and  his  legs  crossed  d  la  Knight  Templar.     When- 
ever Mrs«  Martindale  termiaated  a  sentence  in  reprobation 
of  the  wickedaeaa  of  the  world,  and  more  eopecially  of  mar- 
ried BMB  who  run  after  other  men*s  wives  or  widows,  the 
senator  gravely  uacroosed^ese  impressive  limbs^  and  (as  if 
in  aiuta  reply  to  her  appeal)  re-croMcd  them  in  an  opposite 
direction.     He  was  too  cautious  for  words. 

«  Yes !  my  dear  Mr.  Blidding,**_faltered  Mary-Matilda 
hi  an  nnder-tone;  <^  yon  will,  I  am  snrey  sysapethfae  with 
my  fedings,  when  I  acknowledge  I  have  now  more  than 
c?er  fcaaon  to  believe  that  villany  has  been  going  on  under 
my  inof»  The  other  evening,  after  dualc,  my  own  maid 
actually  discovered  a  female  in  a  wh'tte  dress  (it  oould  be 
nobody  but  the  ill-advised  Mrs.  Mac  Glashun)  clandestinely 
receiving  a  letter  over  the  paling  of  the  shrubbery  fh>m  a 
gentleman  on  horaebaoky  who  couid  faa  nobody  but  that 
wretch  Cleverley  I  **— 

Mr  BlifjLling  replied  affirmatively  by  manceuvring  his 
right  ieg  over  hislaft}  and  thus  altering  the  balance  of  his 
whole  attitude. 

''  Sevaral  times  lately,  the  housedogs  have  been  heard  to 
bark  at  undue  hours ;  and  1  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  alarm  was  given  by  these  iaithfhl  creatunaon  ac- 
count of  atnmgera,  loitering  abo^t  the  premiaea.to  favour 
this  rUfi — this  detestable  correspondence  !** 

Her  auditor,  gravely  and  silently  resumed  his  eriginal 
poiitloa. 

'  "  Tonight,  however,  I  am  determined  tt>  be  on  thealert^ 
end  so  is  poor  dear  Mrs.  Cleverley.  They  wiU  oome  early. 
The  goalty  parties  will  not  entertain  a  snapkion  that  th«y 
An  iratchf^  i,«t^  m^  ^SfV  ^all  never  be  pff  their  move- 
mtnta  throughout  tbP  evening.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing 
that  the  iniquity  of  mankind  should  compel  one  to  have 
recourse  to  each  precautions  with  otie*s .  own  aiater*  But 
Miapoai^vflj  peMatain  denying  theebei«e»  *faat»  with<. 


that  vile  fellow  the  hous^  and  preserving,  the  lionoiir  of  my  . 
family.* 

Again  the  prim  and  prudish  BUskUng  executed  his 
favourite  evolution  ;  when,  startled  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
laujThter  at  the  bookroom  window,  both  looked  up,  and 
perceived  the  blooming  face  of  the  widow  MacGlashun 
laughing  imder  her  gipsey-hat ;  while  Ned  Warton  stood 
by  her  side,  with  a  countenance  as  maliguanlly  significant 
as  that  of  Vathek*s  Giaour.  Mary^latilda  rose  with  in^., 
effable  dignity ;  and  the  County  Member  again  uncrossed 
his  legs,  and  was  on  them  in  a  moment* 

^Obsejrve,  my  dear  madam,  the  corrupt  eonditiott  of 
modem  society,**  said  he  sentcntiously,  aa  he  threw  <^pc» 
the  door  into  the  saloon.  <<  Such  is  the  depraved  state  of 
those  unfortunate  people's  minds,  that  they  ar9  putting  an 
evil  construction  on  the  innocent  fiiendsliip  existing  be% 
tween  a  woman  so  exemplary  as  you,  a  man  so  unsQscepli* 
ble  of  immoral  impressions  as  myself.  Ah  1  madam  !*— ah  t 
Mrs.  Richard  Martindale  ! — what  is  the  world  coming  to  I** 

The  evening  arrived — the  evening  passed ;  the  eyes  of 
Jack  Cleverley's  wife  and  Mrs.  MacGIastiun's  sister  weoe 
carefully  fixed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  delinquents  ;— 
but  nothing  transpired.  The  little  widow  waa  certainly 
looking  very  handsome,  and  danced  beautifully  and  with 
great  animation ;  but,  as  Mr.  BlickUng  observed  aside  to 
his  fair  friend,  **  If  she  flirted  at  all,  it  was  clea^y  quite 
as  much  with  that  eccentric  old  humourist,  Warton,  as  with 
the  valiant  Jack.**  The  ball  passed  off,  aa  announced  by 
the  Hertford  paper  next  morning,  *<  with  unexampled  As^iarfa'' 
Most  of  the  county  grandees  were  absent  frpm  indisposi* 
tion.  Weippert*s  music  was  supposed  to  have  gone  by  the 
wrong  coach,  for  it  never  made  its  appearance.  The  Ar- 
gauds  would  not  bum.  The  white  soup  was-  sour,  and  the 
lobster  sallad  sweet.  Still,  for  a  county^al^  the.  thing 
went  off  tolerably,  and  Mary-Matilda  had  the  satisfaction, 
after  breakfast  next  morning,  of  holding  another  jeremiad 
with  the  Member  over  the  sinfulness  of  this  corrupt  gvi*. 
eration,  and  of  whispering  to  him  thut,  notwithstanding 
all  her  vigilance  of  the  night  before,-  her  own  maid  had  > 
detected  the  lady  and  gentleman  stealing  away  together 
from  the  ball-room.  Mr  BlickUng  shook  hi9  head,  and 
was  evidently  much  hurt  that  so  much  turpitude  should 
exist  under  the  same  roof  with  himself  and  his  fismUy  ;— 
but  still  he  said  nothing. 

Mrs  Richard  Martindale  dwelt  much  on  tfiis  flagrant' 
instance  of  his  hypocrisy,  when  discussing  the  suli^'eQt  with 
her  husband  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
graceful discovery  which  had  set  Marygold  Hill  into  con*, 
steraation,  and  sent  little  Mrs  Trotter  back  in  dUgB^ce  to 
the  fens  ; — besides  very  nearly  driving  the  County  Member  • 
from  his  seat,  both  in  Herts  and  the  House,  Mrs  Trotter*B 
had  been  the  white  di'ess  in  the  shrabbery ;  Mr  BUckling'a 
the  bay  mare  that  stood  so  quiet  beside  the  railings  of  the  ' 
shrubbery.  But  Mrs  MacGlashun  had  no  leisure  to  up* 
braid  either  of  her  sisters  with  the  aspersions, thrown  on 
her  fhir  fame  at  Jack  CIeverley*s  expense.  Apprehensive 
of  the  coming  storm  and  the  demur  it  might  occasion  i^ 
her  old  beau*s  intentions,  she  was  already  off  to  Hertford 
in  a  post-chaise^  with  Edward  Warton,  Esq.  and  a  special 
Ucense ! 

<*  A  pretty  example  have  we  set  in  the  neighbourhood,*? 
faltered  poor  Mrs  Richard,  who  was  confined  to  her  bed 
with  genuine  indisposition,  occasioned  by  this  double  shock. 
^  In  London  this  disgraceful  affair  would  very  soon  blow 
over :  but  I  forsee  no  end  to  the  tittle-tattle  it  will  pro- 
duce, happening  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  at — our 
Place  in  the  country  !** — 

What  could  the  Martindales  now  do  hut  hide  their  mor- 
tification in  town.  But  this  was,  if  possible,  worse.  They 
got  rid  of  the  0*Ca]lagbans  by  main  for^e,  and  after  the 
Captain  having  made  himself  comfortable  by  shooting  his 
brother-iti-IaTrs  pheasants,  drinking  toddy,  and  taming 
hunters,  began  to  talk  of  the  <<  paltry  upstartness  of  a  place 
compared  with  a  fine  ould  ancient  castle  descending  %m 
fiitli«r  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation.  , 

Worte  luck  attended  Mary-Matilda    in  town.  .  fier 


<nif  procoiing  diatinct  proof,  I  Juivq  no  excuse  for  forbiiding'f  Ifowns  were  <fld-fe»hloned,  Lady  Kedgeree  hiul  got  a  9fw 
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f068ip,  Mn  Calicat  met  her,  and  a  lftw-«uit  was  commenced 
about  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  Marygold  Hill.  Richard  was 
obliged  to  oomDenee  a  bride- work  on  *'  our  Place  in  the 
Couatrf  ,**  to  secure  them  from  the  difficulties  into  which  the 
purchase  had  thro\m  him,  while  the  Marriots  got  a  marble 
bath  in  the  Iady*8  dressing-room,  and  trimmed  their  muslin 
curtains  with  red  lace.     Poor  Mrs  Richard ! 

With  her  own  femily,  meanwhile,  Mrs  Richard  had  re- 
signed all  intercourse.  Sir  Joseph  Grinderwell  affected  to 
resent  her  negligence  as  the  origin  of  his  sister's  indiscre- 
tion;  and  her  younger  brothers  were  eating  government 
bread  in  different  parts  of  the  globe ; — one  as  a  resident  in 
Newfoundland,  one  as  a  consul  in  Cochin-China,  %nd  one 
thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Thames,  as  clerk  in  a  frog- 
trap  at  Somerset  House.  She  had  no  one  to  quarrel  with, 
no  one  to  molest  ; — even  the  humble  Jacob  Martindale 
treated  her  with  that  frigid  deference  which  forbids  all  ap- 
proach to  familiarity;  and  Mary-Matilda,  who  had  been 
so  lively  at  Grinderwell  House,  so  merry  at  Cheltenham,  so 
happy  in  Wales,  so  omitented  at  Bath,  so  dissipated  at  Wey- 
mouth, so  courted  In  Hirley  Street,  discovered,  that  in  the 
country,  to  whidi  she  hod  restricted  the  remainder  of  her 
days,  she  was  likely  to  be  dull,  dispirited,  despised  and 
lonely.  It  was  very  little  consolation  to  her  to  feel  that 
•he  was  propdetfesB  of  a  place  in  the  country,  now  that  her 
means  no  longer  permitted  her  to  enliven  it  with  enter- 
tainments, fill  it  with  company,  and  assume  a  leading  part 
ia  the  neighbourhood.  She  took  it  into  her  head  they  were 
designated  all  over  the  country  as  ^the  Martindales  of  the 
Brickfield  ;**  while  the  more  moral  circles  probably  pointed 
her  out  to  abhorrence,  as  a  member  of  that  obliquitous 
Ihmily  which  had  induced  the  County  Member  into  back- 
sliding. 

<<  Ah  Richard  T  she  exclaimed,  when  another  winter  was 
about  to  set  in,  and  they  had  not  so  much  as  the  O^Calla- 
ghans  at  their  disposal  to  assist  them  in  making  war  against 
the  long  evenings  and  snowy  mornings,  '^  I  shall  never  for- 
give you  for  having  made  me  renounce  that  comfortable 
Hnrley  Street  house  for  this  desolate  place.  To  live  as  we 
did  there,  forms  the  utmost  limit  of  my  desires ; — good  es- 
tablishment, pleasant  dinner  parties,  winter  at  Brighton, 
summer  at  Hastings  ;^the  children  always  well,  the 
servants  always  happy ; — the  Kedgerees,  the  Calicuts, 
and  poor  dear  Camphor,  the  apothecary,  within  a  stone's 
throw.  —  It  -  really  was  madness  on  your  part  to  set 
your  heart  upon  a  country  life.  You  arc  not  fit  for 
it,  my  dear,  you  are  really  not  fit  for  it. — You  cannot 
do  without  your  chib;  or  your  moming^s  lounge  with 
Sir  Hookah  Smith,  and  Sir  Brown  K^geree.  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  had  been  as  well  aware  when  you  took  this 
place,  as  1  am  now,  of  your  inaptitude  to  rural  pleasures ; 
nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  allow  you  to  bury  us 
for  life,  in  order  that  you  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
Martindale  family  by  purchasing  a  place  in  their  native 
country.  There  are  the  poor  girls  who  will  soon  be  want- 
ing masters,  and  who  will  be  brought  up  mere  Hottentots^ 
(I  beg  your  pardon,— believe  me,  I  intended  no  allusion  to 
your  early  avocations,)  and  turn  out  perhaps  vulgar  fine 
ladies,'  like  your  niece  Clotilda.** 

<<  Or  worse,  like  your  two  flirting  listers,**  might  have 
burst  from  the  lips  of  a  man  less  mildly  quiescent  than  the 
patient  Richard,  /lie,  however,  contented  himself  with  ob- 
serving, "  Well,  my  love,  we  must  hope  for  the  best  Your 
mother  may  perhaps  take  it  into  her  head  to  leave  you  enough 
to  enable  you  to  Biake  a  little  visit  to  town  every  spring ; 
or  perhaps — ^ 

«  A  letter  by  express^  Sir,**  said  ih«  footman,  placing  a 
Toluminous  dispatch  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martindale,  and 
f  uitting  the  room. 

«  What  is  it,  what  Is  it  P*  cried  bis  wife,  breathless  with 
consternation.  «  Is  it  any  thing  about  littl*  Grinderwell  f 
—any  thing  fhnn  Eton  ?** 

"No.** 

*  Any  thing  regarding  my  sitten  V* 

**No.- 

*■  In  a  word,  are  the  tidlaga  good  or  bad  f.»your  banker^ 
your  agent  P*»-* 


« I  hardly  know  whether  to  call  them  good  or  bad,**  nid 
Richard,  mu^  perplexed t  <*fbr  you  women  ara  so  con* 
foundedly  capricious,  that  one  can  nefer  anticipate  on  what 
opinion  you  may  finally  anchor.** 

*^  For  Heaven*s  sake,  do  not  prose  so  when  I  am  dyicf 
with  curiosity.     Give  me  the  letter  !** 

^  Tell  me  first,**  said  Martindale,  grown  cunning  with 
experience,  and  placing  the  folded  epistle  carefolly  in  hii 
pocket,  <<  tell  me  first,  candidly  and  explicitly,  do  yoa  re. 
pent  having  purchased  Marygold  Hill;  and  would  yon, 
if  you  could,  return  to  the  frMdom  of  a  London  life?** 

«  That  I  would  !**— ijaculated  Mrs.  Richard,  firmly  be* 
lieving  such  a  release  to  be  btyond  her  hu8lNind*s  power. 
« If  we  could  but  get  rid  of  this  estate,  1  should  be  Uie  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world." 

<<  1  give  you  joy,  then,  my  dear  Mary*Matilda,**  contiou- 
ed  he,  drily.  ^  Latitat  informs  me  that  we  have  lost  oar 
suit  The  title  cannot  be  made  good ;  and,  after  all,  Marr- 
gold  Hill  returns  to  the  possession  of  its  lawftd  iiwii  1 
shall  be  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  wamt  tiioanaia  by  tbe 
money  r  have  expended  on  fhefrnpfwematta;  fnooosiden- 
tion  of  which,  the  adverse  party  have  very  liberally  ofim4 
me  a  long  lease  of  the  place  on  easy  terma;  and  should  yra 
feel  any  reluctance  in  quitting  it — ** 

«  No,  no,  no  !•*  cried  Mrs.  Martindale.  "  Pray  let  ni 
return  to  the  mode  of'  life  for  which  we  were  boira,  sad 
which  suits  us  best.  I  have  had  quite  enosgh  of  Msry- 
gold  HilL  Believe  me,  I  have  lost  aH  predilection  for— - 
a  Place  ik  the  Couktey.** 


THE  WILLOW  TRRRS. 

A    SKETCH. 

**  They  best  can  paint  then. 
Who  have  fdt  them  most." 

The  8th  of  July  1824,  was  a  happy  day  to  the  jwni 
people  ci  B*^  Hall,  for  it  was  the  young  l^*s  thktesatk 
birth-day ;  and  his  sister  Sophy  and  he  were  to  giiv  a  ball 
to  their  young  companions.  This  ball  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  joy  by  many  a  one,  but  by  none  with  ssrh 
delight  as  by  little  Emily,  the  minister*s  niece.  What  waa 
a  ball  ?  Would  uncle  be  there  ?  Would  aunt  Aam? 
And  Frederic  was  thirteen!  How  very  oU  !  WoiidAs 
give  balls  when  she  was  thirteen  ?  With  these  and  soeh 
like  questions  she  overwhelmed  aunt  Anna,  and  sometlmei 
even  her  grave  uncle  William  was  roused  from  bis  studiei, 
by  the  joyful  exelamatioas  of  his  darling  nieca.  At  loiftli 
the  day  arrived.     Aunt  Anna  drcassd  her;  and  asuads 

William  lifted  her  into  Sir  Henry  A *s  carriage^  wbkfa 

called  to  take  her  to  B ,  he  thought  that  Lady  A ^*i 

French  waiting-maid  had  not  made  the  Misses  A loolc 

half  so  pretty  as  his  own  little  Emily.  And  so  thoufht 
Frederic  ;-^for,  in  spite  of  all  Sophy's  notions  of  decenun,  b« 
insisted  on  dancing  almost  the  whole  night  with  Emily,  ts 

the  utter  neglect  of  Miss  Harriet  A *s,  hs  she  tfaoogbt, 

superior  attractions.  But  she  did  not  mind,  not  sh&  What 
«  fool  the  boy  must  be!  Only  think  the  little  minx  nerer 
got  lessoBs  from  Monsieur  Pironette ; — and  she  told  at  is 
the  carriage  that  she  had  no  waiting.4naid  to  drsvber  hsir! 
It  curled  itself,  and  nurse  combed  it  At  last,  Miss  A — -% 
and  her  sister  and  brothers,  and  all  the  other  guest^  vest 
home^  except  Emily,  who  was  to  stay  all  night  at  B— — 
Bmlly  was  asleep  tike  moment  she  laid  bar  head  on  the  pU- 
low.  Bat  she  dreamed  all  night  of  the  balL  AadFietelt 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  blue  eyes  and  curling  hair  of 
the  minister*B  little  Emily.  It  was  late  next  momiog  «* 
Sophy  came  to  awake  her.  What  would  aimt  Anna  tbiakf 
She  had  narer  slept  so  long  In  themoffnlng  haforcb  «  ?«• 
haps  you  was  never  so  iMiff  np  at  night  Mbrt^"  nld  fltfhfy 
smiling.  Jigitized'by 
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After  breakfast,  6opby  wa»  biuy  wiihin  doors,  but  Fre- 
derie  took  Emitj  to  tbe  garden,  wbere  they  amused  tbem- 
•elTes  with  bis  flowers  and  bis  rabbits.  Then  they  went 
to  the  riTcr,  for  Frederic  wanted  a  stick;  and  when  they 
bad  cut  a  banch  of  willows,  Emily  said,  *<  If  we  were  to  plant 
tbeie  tlMy^mald  frow  beautiful  traes,  like  the  one  in  uncle^s 
sbntHtoi^.  It  was  jnst  a  IHtl*  willow  stick,  and  it  has  g^wn 
a  great  tn?c."  *  Oh!  yes,"  cried  Frederic, "  I  will  plant  one  for 
yoa  and  pne  for  myself  and  see  how  big  they  shall  be  when 
I  come  borne  i^ext  racatiou.**  Frederic  had  just  planted  bis 
wilJowa  when  a  serraat  came  to  tell  .them  Mr  C 


had  called  to  take  Miss  Emily  home.    Emily  said  good  bye 

to  her  kind  friends  at  B ,  and  returned  to  the  Manse 

with  nndc  William ;  and  much  had  she  to  tell  to  aunt 
Anna  when  she  got  home,  though  she  said  she  liked  better 
to  play  in  tbe  garden  with  Frederic,  than  to  be  at  the  ball. 
Years  pcttsed  on,  and  still  Frederic  thought  there  was  no 
owm  ftflBtaUe  aad  so  gvacefol  at  hia  birth-day  balls  as  tbe 
n&aActed  Biftily.  Sometimes,  wben  Frederic's  iitber  was 
shewing  his  grounds  to  his  visiters,  he  would  p<^t  out  the 
,  tbriTuig  young  willows,  and  every  body  agreed  that  no- 
thing ever  giew  «o  &Bt  an  those  trees.  But  Sophy  would 
bok  Aly '«t  PfeAsrie  tukd  Esatty,  and  say,  «<  Ah  I  papa,  there 
is  something  grows  fester.**  It  was  ezMctly  eight  years  after 
the  planting  of  these  trees,  when  one  day  Mr  B  was 

tbcwfaig  them  as  usual,  and,  as  usual,  every  one  said  nothing 
erer  grew  so  last,  till  Sophy  cried,  <<  Ah !  papa,  there  is  some- 
tUng  grows  fester.^  Emily  wondered  what  Sophy  could 
mean,  and  so  deeply  was  she  taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts, 
that  siMi  was  satprissi,  en  awakening  Ibom  het  rererie,  to 
ted  the'dimplifly  had  kit  the  «ivet  and  she  was  alone  with 
Frederfe«  SNe  wtehedto  fsllow  them,  but  Frederic  had 
ssBBediltig^to  say  to  her.  What  be  said  I  do  not  know, 
bvt  fiodly  Unshed  deeply,  and  whispered  something  of  annt 
Anna  imd  nfty  imele.    A  £bw  weeks  after  this  there  was  a 

■null  pnrty  asseittbled  in  the  parionr  at  P A|an|e. 

Fredtfrie^was  there— bat  where  was  Emily?  The  door 
opened,  and  the  minister  eateeed  leading  in  his  beloved 
Emily,  now  a  bhnhing  bride,  and  gave  her  to  the  happy 
Frederic  Then,  with  fhltering  voice  and  -tottering  knees, 
pronotthced  thte  nuptial  benediction  1  We  shall  not  tell  how 
lovely  tho  bride  looked,  or  how  annt  Anna  smiled  and  wept 

by  turns.     But  when  Mr  B kissed  the  forehead  of  bis 

8on*s  beautiful  bride,  he  said,  <'  Ah  I  Sophy,  now  I  know 
▼ll»t  gnw  ihtter  tb^n  U»p  willow  trees  1 1  r  H.  R. 


CONJUGAL  DISCIPLINE. 

The&e  flourished  in  a  market-town. 
To  tiehea  bom,  to  riches  grown, 
A  pair  who,  free  from  flagrant  strife, 
Had  reached  the  middle  age  of  life. 
/J^e  m^n  was  of  th^  gentle  kind, 
Not  ill  his  person  or  his  mind ; 
Expert  at  fishing,  and  at  fowling. 
At  hunting,  racing,  or  at  bdwling. 
Ha  knew  what  squire  might  wish  to  know.  Sir; 
But  then,  hard  Ate  t  he  was  a  grocer : 
And,  spite  of  all  his  wife  could  say, 
Wrald  sometimes  work,  as  well  as  play*- 
His  wift  was  not  unworthy  praise, 
As  women  went  in  former  days ; 
lot  her  owaiamily,  so  good, 
,  JTh^^maMer.iigilipf^ed  t^  he  would. 
When  jars  their  union  discomposed^. 
Her  passion  often  inward' glowed— 


Her  tongue  in  anger  abe  would  hold. 

And  rarely  condescend  to  scold  ; 

Her  voice  not  shrill,  but  rather  sweet ; 

Her  conduct  virtuous  and  discreet ; 

One  only 'failing  malice  spied, 

One  only  fault,  and  that  was — pride  t^— 

(For  country  lasses,  by  the  bye. 

Can  sometimes  hold  their  heads  as  bigbf 

And  be  as  proud  of  dower  and  birth. 

As  any  Princess  upon  earth.) 

One  day  his  business  ran  so  high, 

His  shop  so  full  of  company. 

So  quick  his  customer's  demands. 

He  needed  more  than  all  his  bands  ^-* 

Down  comes  his  wife  with  careless  air. 

But  not  to  help  him— never  fear : 

Far  be  from  her  a  thought  so  mean  t 

She  came  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

Nor  e'er  intended  to  do  good. 

But  stand  in  way  of  those  wlio  would. 

While  she  stands  there,  a  servant  < 

Post  haste-  for  spices  and  for  plums, 

Who jnany  a  mile  had  home  to  go :  ^ 

The  grocer  peevish  *gan  to  grow. 

To  see  his  dearest  loiter  so. 

Howe'er,  he  mild  accosts  her, — «  Pray, 

Do  give  your  hdp,  or  go  your  way ; 

Why,  otherwise,  did  you  oome  down  ?** 

She  answered  only  with  a  frown ; 

But  such  k  frown  as  seemed  t*  express, 

Her  portion,  beauty,  and  her  dress. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  not  weigh  Ae  ware^ 

Pray,  put  it  in  the  basket  there." 

She  turned  her  back  vrithout  n^hider, 

And  left  her  spouse  to  f^me  behind  her. 

«  Well,  now  the  things  are  all  put  in  it, 

Perhaps  you*ll  be.  so  good  as  pin  .it.** 

When  aiburth  time  her  husband  sj^ke^ 

The  dame  her  sullen  silence  broke. 

In  very  short,  but  full  reply : — 

« I  pin  your  basket !     No,  not  1 1" 

Enraged,  he  snatched  the  fbotman*s  stick. 

And  laid- it  on  her  shoulders  quick. 

Surprised,  as  never  struck  before. 

And  feeling  much,  but  fearing  mors, 

For  fear  of  what  might  farther  come  on't, 

She  pinned  the  basket  in  a  moment 

Then  Tom  rode  off  in  merry  mood. 

And  laughed  and  tee^hee'd  by  the  road. 

Pleased  with  the  delicate  conceit, 

To  see  so  fine  a  lady  beat. 

He  wished  the  deed  at  home  was  done, 

And  could  not  help  comparison ; 

For  his  own  mistress  was  as  fine. 

As  her  who  suffered  discipline ; 

As  proud,  as  high-born,  and  as  rich, 

But  not  so  continent  of  speech. 

At  dinner.time,  the  waggish  knave 

Was  sometimes  fleering,  then  was  grave  ; 

Now  bites  his  lips,  and  quickly  after 

Bursts  out  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

Quoth  Madam,  with  majestic  look, 

Who  servants*  fk^eedom  could  not  brook, 

Nor  laughter  in  her  presence  bear, — 

<<  What  ails  the  saucy  fVsllow  there  f 

What  makes  the  coxcomb  giggle  so  f 

Does  not  the  fool  his  distanoe  know  ?** 

But  angry  words  and  looks  were  vain. 

Again  he  giggled,  and  again. 

The  master  said,_«  Now,  Tom,  at  least. 

If  you  must  laugh,  pray  tell  the  jest ; 

That,. if 'tis  worth  our  bearing,  we 

In  mirth  may  bear  you  company.** 

Tom  up,  and  told  the  story  roundly, 

How  a  fair  dame  was  cudgelled  soundly. 

Scarce  MMam  heard  the  whole  namatioik      T 

Until  she  flew  in  monstrous  passion.    JyJS.  L>^ 
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('  Was  ey«r  MiytUng  to  btae  P 

A  lady  stiikt  in  inark«t^lace  I 

And  W9S  it  fittiuf ,  praj,  that  sha 

Should  touch  hia  dirty  grocery  f 

Not  pin  the  basket !  beat  her  for  it  I 

I  did  not  think  nhe  would  have  bore  it ; 

A  naity  rofue,  a  woman  strike ! 

In  short,  you  men  are  all  alike.** 

Tom  now  grew  merrier,  not  sadder, 

Which  made  his  mistress  ten  times  madder  ; 

Who^  starting  up,  in  fury,  straight 

Vowed  she  would  break  the  rascal*s  pate. 

Her  husband,  rising  to  assuage 

The  overbearing  tempest  of  her  rage. 

But,  as  her  hand  he  did  not  mind, 

He  caught  the  rap  for  Tom  designed ; 

And,  not  approving  of  the  jest, 

Repaid  the  same  with  interest. 

Tom  ran  down  stairs,  as  was  most  fitting 

And  left  his  mistress  to  her  beating. 

Beloif  stairs  was  a  kitchen-maid. 

To  whom  our  hero  courtship  made. 

As  cool  as  you  could  well  dcsiie 

For  one  so  conversant  with  fire. 

Says  Moll, — *^  Above  stairs,  what's  the  matter ; 

I  never  heard  so  loud  a  clatter  ?** 

For  fear  of  spoiling  his  amour,  he 

Was  backward  to  relate  the  story. 

**  I  should  be  sorry,  Moll,  to  see 

A  difliB|vnoe  rise  *tween  you  and  ma. 

Tis  but  a  trifie :  let  it  go-. 

What  rignifies  it  you  to  know?** 

**  Nay,  then  I  must  ;*'  and  out  it  came> 

And  set  her  womanhood  in  flamei 

^  A  trifls  t**  said  she ;  «  Toin,  a  trifle ! 

I  think  my  mistress  in  the  right  i 

With  women  only  cowards  fight.** 

6»  high  at  last  the  contest  rose. 

From  words  they  quickly  came  to  blows. 

The  blows  so  hastily  were  laid. 

The  lover  and  his  dear  cook-maid, 

In  ^te  of  all  the  love  they  boasted, 

Were  both  confoundedly  rib-roasieiL 

It  matters  not  how  small  the  grain, 

If  but  eontinued  be  the  train. 


The  GsNTLfMAHi — The  term  gentlemen  is  as  well 
known  and  recognised  among  highwaymen  and  pickpockets, 
as  with  the  hjghest  duke  in  the  land.  No  doubt,  their  in. 
terpretations  of  the  term  do  not  agree.  But  if  the  most 
gtnerally  accepted  definition  of  the  term  be  admitted,  that 
It  includes  all, parsons  of  good  education  and  good  manners, 
I  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States, — the  north  and  the  south,  the 
cast  and  the  west- — that  that  great  country  contains  an  in- 
finitely  greater  number  of  gentlemen  than  any  other  coun- 
try  which  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  am  glad  to  be  supported  in  this  opinion  by  at 
least  one  late  British  traveller  in  America,  Mr.  Ferrall, 
wh:>  says,  <<  that  all  in  America  are  gentlemen.** — Stumrft 
Thr€9  Yean  in  America, 

TO  THS   LITTLE   LADT — THE  VOTAET  OF   HfOH   MEN. 

I  Jidy,  excuse  me,  but,  in  my  idea. 

Your  marriage  is  extremely  indiscreet ; 
You*re  but  a  little  biped,  while^  'Us  clear. 

Your  Husband  runs  about  upon  six  feet ! 
And,  I  am  confident,  one  moment*s  thought 

Would  have  betrayed  the  folly  of  the  whim  ; 
For  its  quite  evident  that  you*re  too  short 

A  gentlewoman  to  be-long  to  him. 
Yet,  doubtlessly,  he.holds  you  very  dear ; 

And  if  he  does*ut  its  extremely  funny ; 
For,  though  you*d  twenty  thousand  pounds  a«ycar, 

You*d  still  he  very  little  for  the  money. 
And  ^ne  like  him  to  many,  I  declare, 

Alkaelad7»im*tataU  fiOr! 

T.  Hood. 


OOIitniN  FOB  TBB  TOXmO. 

*^  A  KIOHTEOtra  MAN  KEOA&DETU  THE  LIFE  OF  HII 
BEAaT." 

A  man  of  kindness,  to  his  beast  is  kind; 
But  brutal  actions  show  a  brutal  mind. 
Remember,  He  who  made  thse^  made  the  bmt^-. 
Who  gave  ihee  speech  and  reason,  form*d  him  mvta 
He  can't  complain ;  but  God*s  all-seeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  cruelty,  and  hears  his  cry. 
He  was  designed  thy  servant,  not  thy  dmd^ ; 
And  know,  that  hie  Creaiwr  is  iky  Judge. 

THOUGHTLESS  CEUELTT. 

Child&ek  may  often  practiae  the  greatest  cnMlty,  lo 
insects  ill  particular,  from  ignoranec  of  the  pain  which  tkif 
infiict  The  fkult  is  then  more  chargeable  on  thon  who 
should  have  instructed  them  better,  than  upon  the  incoi- 
suierate  children.  I  shall  not  describe  the  crueltiet  oftw 
practiaed  on  beetles,  house-flics,  and  chafrrs;  but  telle  Atrt 
story  which  should  prove  a  lesson  to  mothers,  and  all  wkt 
have  the  charge  of  young  people^  as  well  as  to  duldits 
themselves.  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  a  late  celebrated  EnfM 
antiquarian,  whan  a  little  boy,  was  one  tlay  surprised  bj  Ui 
mother,  who  detested  every  species  of  cni^,  «ipfai>lof  s 
chafer.*'  He  was  so  much  ddightad  wHh  the  «ipiBBiBft'' 
that  is,  the  torturing  straggles  of  the  insect  to  csa^e,  ^tke 
did  not  perceive  her  enter  the  room.  When  she  nv  what 
he  was  about,  wiUiout  saying  a  word,  she  pindiid  Uiflir, 
so  smartly,  that  he  cried  fbr  mercy.  '  This  sceos  coM, 
she  thus  addressed  her  son,  «that  ioaact  has  iu  ftdiii|i 
as  yon  have  f  Do  you  not  see  that  the  swifl  vihmtiBasf 
iU  wings  are  oocaakmed  by  the  tonncnl  it  fastaini?  Ym 
have  pinched  its  body  without  rmiona.  I  haTS  oalf 
pinched  your  ear  i  and  yet  you  hare  cried  cut,  ai  if  I  hid 
kUled  you."  Young  Strutt  fislt  his  excellent  aotte^  si. 
monition  in  ila  full  fbrce,  liberated  the  poor  May-fiy*  »^ 
never  afterwards  impaled  aaoChcr. 


TO  A  HIORLAVD  IWHEEEFMU 

Your  salmon  are  ao  fht  and  red. 

Your  fowls  ao  thin  and  bluc^ 
'TIS  seen  which  Providence  has  fed. 

And  which  were  rear*d  by  you. 

EpigrammaMi  Anmul 
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LEONAED'6  VOYAGE  TO  THE  WESTERN 
COASTS  OP  AFRICA. 

,  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  AS  IT  EXIST& 
Tbcrb  is  a  very  general  impreeeion  abroad  in 
this  country,  that. though  the  traffic  in  slaveis  is 
itin  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  it  it  much  circuiDSoribed  by  the  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  its  attendant  horrors  are  greatly  miti- 
pted.  This  idea,  we  lament  to  say,  is  entirely 
frrooeous  ;  the  trade  exists  at  the  present  mo. 
Heat  in  fiiU  activity ;  with  this  datfarence,  that 
Bfitiah  reesels  dare  no  longer  efpenly  engage  in  it, 
though  British  seamen,  British  colonial  merchants, 
and  British  capital,  all  oo-operate  in  the  iniquity. 
And,  with^  this  farther  difference,  that  to  the 
wiekedness  and  outrage  of  the  former  trade,  are 
now  added  the  pirate's  worst  vices  of  license  and 
brutality ;  and  wholesale  cruelties  more  revolting 
and  iiendlike  than  those  which  distinguished  the 
traile  in  its  former  open  state. 

2Wt  Magazine,  which  has  been  the  uncom. 
promisiBg  enemy  of  slavery,  has  this  month  brought 
ilnder  our  notice  a  late  work  which  places  the 
trade,  as  it  is  carried  on  at  the  present  moment, 
ia  the  true  light,  and  shows  it  to  be  polluted  with 
more  than  its  original  treachery  and  barbarity^ 
Bfr.  Leonard,  a  professional  man  of  good  education 
aad  talent,  sailed  lately  in  the  Dryad,  a  King's 
ihip,  appointed  to  the  West.  Coast  station,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  slave  trade.  Strange  things 
were  made  known  to  him,  or  fell  under  his  notice 
during  his  long  cruize  in  1830^1,  and  he  has  per- 
formed a  duty  to  God  and  man  in  proclaiming 
Asm. — ^The  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Leonsrd 
tl»t  the  French  Government,  whether  the  younger 
or  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  be  at  its  head, 
haa  never  yet  been  sincere  In  wishing  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade ;  for  if  so,  with  the  cordial  concur, 
rsnoe  of  Britbin,  nothing  could  have  been  easier 
fkaa.  to  g^e  the  purpose  efficacy.  The  treaty 
With  France  for  the  suppression  is  worse  than  nu- 
Satory;  She  refuses  the  right  of  seardi  conceded 
by  tkt  otiier  statM ;  so  tiist  a  riaver  of  any  other 
•ifioii  ]fa8  only  lb  hoist  ih6  trUcolor,  and  set  at 
i^tejl^  ilBd  4effi>uiider.this  guise,  all  those  mea- 
mffl^'^f^.^  proiectioa  of  the  Africans,  which  the 
of^e  British  petfpl^  and  li. 


beral  portion  of  the  Legislature,  have  forced  upon 
the  powers  of  Europe.  Mr.  Leonard  relates  twenty 
instances  of  the  indifferenoe  or  supineneee  of  the 
French  prevention.ships  to  their  duty ;  and  shows 
us  many  of  the  elusory  nature  of  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  treaties ;  lax  in  their  letter,  and  in 
their  spirit  a  mockery.  "  No  French  slave-i-ship," 
he  says,  *'  can  be  detained  by  us,  or  indeed  by 
ships  of  war  of  any  nation  but  their  own ;  and,  as 
the  French  prevention  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  although  nearly  as  large  as  ours,  possess 
bat  little  cruising  zeal,  the  trade  is  cactiad  on, 
now  under  the  white  flag,  now  under  the  trUcofor, 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  slave-dealers,  fully  aware  of  their  immu- 
nity, take  advantage  of  the  shelter  wliich  it  affords, 
and  obtain  French  papers  for  the  ships  ti>ey  em- 
ploy in  the  trade." 

Of  that  trade — that  man-abhorred,  God-con- 
demned trade,  we  ciin  only  speak  in  its  middle 
state.  We  shall  neither  look  back  to  the  bmtal- 
violence  of  deed,  the  cruel  rapacity  of  mdtive, 
wfaidh-have  dragged  the*  miserable  Af)'id)atis  from 
their  hameM ;  nor  forward  to  the  fate  which  awalta 
them  when  the  coloniiJ  slave^mairt  shall  have 
severed  every  tie  of  kindred,  and  transferred  .themr 
to  their  final  house  of  bondage,  and  to  the  l^lised- 
Hush  of  the  foto/u/ proprietor  of  thoir  fle^h  and 
blood  ;  and  of  all  those  free  energies  of  body  and- 
mind  which  man  claims  as  the  unaUdnable  gift  of 
his  Creator,  and  of  which  he  can  no  moredemide 
himself,  nor  be  justly  deprived,  than  qf  his  organs, 
and  functions  of  action  and  thought—^han  of  his. 
life  or  his  immortality.  Wo  restrict  our  view  to 
Mr.  Leonard's  representations  of  the  intermediate 
condition  of  the  daves,  in  their  transfer  from  their 
native  villages  to  the  islands,  and  qnote  by  no 
means  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  he  has  re- 
corded : — 

« 18th  February.  flSSl.]  Hb  Maj<»ty'8  brig  Plnmper 
arrived  to-day  from  the  river  Nunez,  where  she  bad  been 
despatched  in  search  of  a  stave  vessel,  reported  to  be  lying 
there  under  Spanish  eolours.  The  vessel  was  found ;  but 
she  hoisted  French  colonrs,  and,  of  course,  coa!d  not  be 
touched.  Several  hundred  slaves,  rejidyfbr  embarication, 
were  lodged  in  a  factory,  near  the  spot  where  #he  lay,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  a  fW  more,  to  complete  tlie  number  she 
was  able  to  cram  hito  her  hold. 

c<3d  Mareh.  [1831.]  A  schooner,  under  Spanish  colour^ 
aaisd  «he  PrimefrAjarrirod  here  to^y,  with  thn^e  hnndrsd 
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and  eleven  slaTes  on  boai^;  detained  by  the  Black  Joke, 
tender  ^  tRtk  ship,  on  Che  22d  uhimo,  off  Cape  Mount, 
bound  ffom  |he  riyer  Galtinas  to  ther  Hayantaa.  Prom  the 
8ccQ«nt8  broujfht  by  the  cantors,  there  ia  a  vter^  great  num- 
ber •/  vesrtils  betwttjn  thii'ancl  Cdpc  Halnfos  v?ait*lig  tor  take 
in  alavea.  The  tender,  on  first  seeing  the  Primeira,  fired 
sereral  blank  cartridges  to  bring  her  to,  but  paying  no  a^ 
tention  to  this  mild  injunction,  diot  was  liad  recourse  to,  one 
of  wliich  took  effect,  kilting  two  of  the  slaves  and  the  cook 
of  the  vessel,  and  wounding  two  slaves,  the  mate,  and  four 
of  the  crew.  The  slaves  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
men,  forty-five  women,  ninety-eight  boys,  fifty-three  girls, 
and  four  infimts  at  the  breast,  one  of  whom  was  bom  since 
the  period  of  capture,  whose  nH)ther,  unhappy  creature, 
rickly  and  emaciated,  was  suckling  it  on  deck,  with  hardly  a 
rag  to  cover  either  herself  or  her  ofliipring. 

*  The  nnidl  space  in  which  these  unfortunate  beings  are 
)ii»d41e4  together  is  inmost  incredible.  The  schooner  i«  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burden,  and  the  slave  deck  only 
two  feet  t^vo  inches  high,  so  that  they  can  hardly  even  sit 
upright.  The  after  part  of  the  deck  is  occupied  by  the  wo- 
Bien  and  chiUren,  separated  by  a  wooden  partition  ftiDm  the 
oiker  slaves.  The  horrors  of  this  infernal  apartment— thf 
want  of  air— the  suffocating  heat— the  filth-^he  stench- 
may  be  easily  imagined ;  although  it  is  remarked  that  this 
ship  is  one  of  the  cleanest  that  ever  ^vas  brought  to  the'  co^ 
iony.  The  men  were  bound  together  in  twos,  by  irons  ri- 
vieted  nmnd  ike  >aaclc8.  On  their  arrival  these  diains  wen 
Tsmovedy  aadtbey  appeared  mnch  gratified.  .The  counte- 
nances of  all  seemed  lighted  up  with  satisfaction  at  the  pro»- 
pact  of  being  put  on  shore,  to^vards  which  they  often  turned 
ttf  gaze,  with  an  expression  of  wondeir  and  impatience.  I 
went  on  board  to  visit  the  wounded.  About  one  half  of  the 
b«yi  weps  ciroumrised.  I  oould  not  ascertaiii  that  they  be- 
lofi^Qed  to  a  sejtaiale  tribe,  although  their  general  appearance 
seemed  to  me  slightly  different  £rom  the  rest.  Slave  vessels, 
in  the  rivers  adjacent  to  Sierra  Leone,  receive  considerable 
asskplaooe  in  the  pursuit  of  their  illicit  traffic  from  some  of 
the  nerehanis  of  this  colony,  in  the  shape  of  articles  of  trade 
and  previsions ;  which  trifling  circumstance  as  it  pays  well^ 
and  is  no  direst  eugagtmant  in  the  slave  trade,  these  pqice 
and  forthing  individuals  may,  perhaps,  veiy  well  i:econcile  to 
flieir  eonseienoes.  We  learn  that  the  Primeira  was  supplied 
wi4h  bread  Ihoa  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  merchant  of  Pree- 
twm.*» 

'  But  this  btead  sn|^ly  i&  nothing  to  what  daily 
passes  in  a  oolonjr  maintained  hy  Britain  at  vast 
expense  of  life  and  money  to  prevent  the  slave 
trade.  Kidnapping  \a  the  constant  practice  of 
many  of  the  colonists — connivance  is  a  general  pro- 
Ibsaion.  We  give  one  specimen  of  the  efficacy  of 
tke^  existing  treaties.  Information  was  received 
by  the  Dryad^  that  a  Spanish  brig  and  schooner, 
ready  to  receive  slaves  on  boards  was  lying  in  the 
river  Bonny.  A  tender  was  despatched  to  look 
after  Uiem  ;  and  mark  the  result. 

^  Here  are  two' vessels  fitted  for  the  reception  of  slaves, 
and  anchored  at  a  notorious  slave-port,  ready  to  take  on 
hoard  their  wretched  victims,  wlienever  the  number  wliich 
ii  is  possible  to  crowd  into  their  holds  shall  be  brought 
from  the  interior ;  and  we,  although  fully  aware  that  they 
are  so 'fitted,  and  that  such  is  their  intention,  cannot  legally 
prevent  the  inhuman  act ;  when,  viith  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable,  were  the  dictates  of  humanity  not  obstmcted 
by  ^e  cold-blooded  arm  of  the  law,  our  tender  or  our  boats 
might  enter  the  river,  capture,  or  destroy  them,  and  thereby 
effectually  prevent  them  from  accomplishing  ibeir  ne&rious 
purpose.  But  no :  the  poor  Africans  must  be  suffered  to  be 
collected  together  in  the  <*  fectory,"  like  cattle^  until  the 
numerous'  cargo  is  completed — we  must  suffer  them  to  be 
shipped  jind  subjugated  to  every  horror,  and  to  all  the  d^ 
l^aaation  of  the  slavehold — we  must  permit,  and  in  a  man^ 
ner  countenance  a  crime  which  we  know  is  about  to  be^r- 
petrated  of  the  most  diabolical  nature^  when  it  q^tit  beio 


easily  prevented !  Were  the  oomnapders  o^liis  MuMty^s 
ships,  aa  [  have  s^b«^re,(o  act  ofti«qrise,&einSiA^ 
peitiniary  pehaUies  ^duld  be  a^varded  against  them  bf  tbe 
law.  Tnerefore,  until,  as^  been  alr^dy  said,  the  dart 
trade  siiall-  belield,  by  a  law  or  nations,  to  bs  pirKj)  nd 
until  all  vessels  found  fitted'^n*  the  purpose  of  carryiof  it 
on  shall  be  held  to  have  actually  engaged  in  it,  aU  our  eiMto 
to-put  a  sto^  to^is  vile  traffic  m«st  bo  frmikm.^ 

Mr.  -Leonard  "retums-agaift  and-  agm  to  this 
point. 

<<  The  pertinacious  determination  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment not  to  grant  us  the  right  of  search  and  capture  of  Um 
numerous  vessels  we  mee(  with,  under  the  French  flag,  ea- 
gaged  in  this  hateful  traffic — the  extensive  annual  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  French  cokmics  of  Gaadaloopc  sal 
Maninique,  in  the  face  of  the  esub^iafaed  laws,  by  sridcal 
connictation  or  tacit  consent,  on  the  part  of  the  U)cal  au- 
thorities— the  fiict  of  the  Portuguese  Government  agent,  at 
Boa  Vista,  being  openly  one  o?  the  most  extensive  tlar^ 
dealers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  continniag  hi  hii  illi- 
cit course  so  long  ,unobstructe4,*Hill.  aepr^  to  sh^w,  tkat 
these  Governments  are  regardless  of  their  engaganenti,  and 
have  mH  a  genuine  desire  towards  \ht  ^boUtioa  ^  d^ 
slavery;  byt  endeavour  to  scf^e^Vi  from  niMrited  puniduDOU 
those  unprincipled  adventurers^  by  w;hom  the  restrktiouoi 
the  treaties  between  these  Governments  andou^r  own. are  w 
flagrantly  violated ;  and  it  is  evident,  firom  the  style  of  our 
remonstnmoes,  that  we  cannot,  omunattd  upri^.  deaUs^ 
where  the  interest  of  these  pofvers  is  coqcernod. 

<<  While  thei^  are  so  miany  facilities. afiEorded  (o  the  nb- 
jects  of  these  foreim  Governments  ror  carrying  on  this  illi- 
cit trade,  all  our  single-handed  endeavours  towards  its  top- 
pression  must  prove  worse  than  nseloss,  as  wiU  bt  Mia  ia 
the  seqneL  Until  it  shall  be  declared  piracy  by  a  law  if 
nations,  and  the  equupment of  yessela  for  the  davetpk 
shall  be  held  an  actual  engagement  in  il-l-a»d  anKlthe 
most  cordial  union  and  co-operfttion,  and  the'  moM  ta<fr^ 
measures  are  adopted  by  all  dvilixed  natkma  taimit  ik 
suppreaaionp— and  the  utmostsxteot of  ffnnithiaaat inflktoi 
on  those  who  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  enacted  agaiait  )t^ 
the  trade  of  blood  can  never  be  entirely  put  an  end  to.**. 

Any  one  pofl«eis^d  of  hus^a  ^^e^jig^  wW.4^ 
read  the  extract  below,  will  »mly  not  lae|(iaotHW 
to  co-operate  in  atoning  for  this  herribte  iiiH' 
tlce, — ^in  wiping^  put  this  foul  blot  09  Curop^  dn- 
ligation,  apd  on  the  very  name  of  mai^  Th^  9<^ 
is  a  Spanish  slave  brig  captured  hy  the  Black  Jol^ 
an  ^i^lish  tender. 

*^  Immediately  after  the  Tessel  was  secured,  the  Vriaf 
were  found  sitting  on  the  heads  and  bodies  d  the  dea^  an! 
the  dying  below.  VTitnessing  their  distress,  the  d^Uf 
poured  a  large  quantity  of  water  Into  a  ttih  fbr  tltoBi  td 
drink  ont  of;  bat,  beirig  unused  to  soch  gv»oi)ty,  tley 
merely  imagined  that  their  usual  scanty  daily  alt<wa<ie<iC 
half  a  pint  per  man  was  about  to-be  served  oat ;  and  wtes 
giren  to  understand  that  they  might  take  as  much  of  it,  iM 
as  often  as  they  Mt  inclined;  they  seamed  aMoaMled^tto 
rushed  in  -a  body,  with  heodloiig  eagemesi,  W^  iMr 
parched  imd  fWerish  tongues  faithe  refreshing  ii«ltrid»Tliy 
heada  became  wedged  in  the  tub,  and  were  with  joife  ^* 
ficulty  got  out — not  until  several  were  nearly  w^^^**^  3 
its  content*  The  drops  thiit  ftll  on  the  dfcflt  ^^  *1^ 
and  suckett  up  ^th  a  most  M^ktftA  tegttnMfe  ^'t^SJ 
also  obtMiied,  and  the  water  handedrdund  to  tlnm;  i*^ 
their  prec^>itAtion  tnd '  aiu(lf^  to  obtain  reli«C  fto*  Jj 
burning  thirst  which  gnawed  their  vital%  they  Mad^^2l 
\'es9el8  with  their  teeth,  anfi  champed  them  hUo  »^***«*J5J3 
to  8^  the  look  of  gratification-ahe  bres^essurfirilU^^ 
to  part  with  th»  vessel,  fVom  S/AMh^lff^^^V^^'^^^^ 
thef  seemed  to  hare  drawtfsuch  ezqnlrttfr  ^i^^yn^it  <  y^ 
half  satisfied,  they  clung  to  It,  though  tiB^tf,  as  l«  ^^ 
more  dear  to  them,  and  had  aAirded  them  more  of  W^Jffl 
bliss,  than  aU  thft  nearest  aVid'd«fiare8t*H«  OflLfiH^rtfqfS 
affection.  Itwao^pictnte of sndi utter tilfsery,lwm\™5^ 
wiaty  mora  distrc^lnir  tllhif  imy  otH  Mtf  OMM^^nW 
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mk  wnmemeA  Ihe  hoi*on  jutMidant  on  Cbe  abiy«  trade  am 
tW  «DS8l  of  Africa,  or  who  has  not-  felt,  for  mauy  houra, 
tie  crariDgs  of  a  bnminf  thirst  under  a  tropical  sun. — 
On  thsfar  iray  asiwre  f  this  island  ftvm  the  prize — thdr 
thir*sliilttM|iianeiMd-^4he7  lapped  the  tab  water  from 
Urn  boat**  aide*  The  «eii  ^  thdtai  was  new^  mtil  they 
lasted  all  ks  Mtteness;  they,  no  doubt^  lool^  upon  it  as 
one  of  their  own  expansiine  ftiesh  water  streams,  in  whick 
they  were  wont  to  bathe,  or  drinlc  with  unrestrained  free» 
dom  and  enjoyment  Before  they  were  landed,  many  of 
tiie  Africans  aljready  liberated  at  this  settlement  went  on 
board  to  see  th<em,  and  fbund  among' them  several  of  their 
friends  and  relatiofu.  The  meeting,  aa  may  be  supposed, 
tfas,  fiJir  the  moment^  one  of  pleasure,  but  soon  changed  in- 
to pain  anrf  grief.  Can  there  be  m  Britain— the  happy  and 
<Befi(*e— an  !ndi^dnal  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  who 
Wfl^  after  m^  aattfcahj  alAt^ry  ?  A  sihgi**  ftct  like  this 
otertbrnwrslt  tlie'plausilfte  sophistry  which  such  an  indi. 
ridoal  may  make  use  of  to  obtain  partisans,  besides  those 
irtm,  like  hima^f/  an;  interested  in  its  support  Such 
coD?erts  to  the  creed  of  the  rijgfht  of  property  in  human 
Ml  are  much  misled.  They  have  only  shewn  to  them  the 
irtght  idde  cf  the  pictur6*~the  comparatively  happy  (yet 
thdy  wRMdied  t  oottditl<m  of  the  dkves  m  our  West  Ihdia 
€Dl<m^  They  know  nothfaig  of  the  wiAerfng  horrors 
My  tAing  place  on  the  coast  of  this  desolated  and  unhap- 
py lapdj-firom  whfek  between  aixty  or  eighty  thousand  of 
hi  poor  unoffending  children  are  Ibreibly  abstracted  arniu- 
aUy^-emeSy  torn  from  home,  friendi,  and  kindred— from 
all  that  Ga»  aiovie  mske  «( llfr  of  wretchedness  tolerable. 
TM»  8|ttiiWktxewy  with  ikt  excepticiii  of  a  ftw  sent  tip  in 
<kft1>tte  «» -flbrrft  Leone>  were  kept  priaonerft  for  some 
tfaM  «9  f^tnumdaFo,  hut  wei«  afterwards  sent  in  tbeAthcdl 
to  tiie  isUpd  of  Anabonoy  where  they  were  lanifiad  and 

Oiae  more  exbilbition  of  tlie  existing  state  of  the 
trifle  abolulied  by  the  Britirii  legislature^  and  by 
tke  fiuth  o^  treaties^  and  suppressed  at  a  very 
grec^  iiimiial  expense  to  this  ^strespe^  comitry. 

^The  Black  Jolie,  while  croiziniF  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
ftn  ia  with  and  captured,  on'the  20th  of  July,  the  Spanish 
iMacf^  Poteaft,  of  idnety-efight  tons,  twcn(y-4riz  men,  and 
m  kkmtlmUMi  niimip^ins  tfoos»  om  hotardy' fttm.  Lagos 
te  Hjivaaoa;  aad^  on  Ike  lOth  September,  the  two  tenders,  hi 
CQBiMy,  chased,  into  the  river  Benny,  and  captured  the 
brigs,  Rapmb  ahcl  R^fulo, — the  former  of  one  hundred  and 
>TOIf4his  tons,'  (^Ight  large'  guns;  flfty-slx  men,  and  /t90 
*will>WttHrfjlwir#?apg»y  Ihetttttei^  one  knndred  and  forty^ 
wnn  toB%  (both  Spanish  admeasuremcHt^)  ive  large  gtins^ 
fifty*»en,  anl  two  slaves ;  both  bevnd  to  Cuba.  Connect* 
<A Vi^  the  oaplnwe  of  these  vQaBel%  a  circnmstance  of  the 
VMfl^nid  and  ttevolting  nature  occarredy  the  relation  of 
«)M  wiU  affimd  an  additional  iastanee  of  the  cruelty  and 
•paiby-eC  those  who  carry  on  the  elave  trader*.^f  the  im. 
PiF%tioa  eC  the  laws  enaoted  foir  its  suppicssion,  as  well 
Maltha  additional  inhnmanity  entallea  upon  it  by  our. 
"it>t%  as  a  conaaqueaoe  of  the  very  imperfection  of  these 
l|wa  Both  vesafSs  were  discovered  at  the  entrance  of  the 
B99iQy,,||fivlagJiis^saUsd  from  thence  i  aad,  whea  chased 
H^m  tif|#«%  pnt  back>  made  alt  sail  up  4he  river,  and 
Qa^^,|fMiii^  .Dariag  the  chase,  they  were  seen  from 
2f^wrtNk  to  tkrow-  their  slaves'  overboard,  by  twos, 
"HjW^itpige^WF  by  the  ancles,  and  left  In  this  manner 
^W^-^fif.  tv^.aa  they  -best  co«M  I  Men,  women,  and 
i  d^^Arotty  were  aeeo^  tu  great  nmabers,  struggling 
pmr  jby  every  one  on  board  of  the  two  ten- 

HmA  dieadftil  to  relate^  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 

i*lF4i«se  wvttched  cieatures  perished  in  this  way,  with- 
yt^het^g  a  head;  to  help  them  %  for  they  had  aU  diaap- 
gyt  l<*»e  the  leaders  reached  the  spot,  excepting  two^ 
|*WViaiAMrt«Bately. saved  by  our  boats  from  the  dement 
jjg^'ij^lpitthsy  weie  struggling.  Several  managed,  with 
y^lfeaaiaay  be  aappeeed,  to  swhn  on  shores  and  many 
yyaPowii  iala  large  canoes,  and  in  that  manner  lanifed, 
•lUMwAtelh;  but  the  muHitnde  of  dead  bodka^Jst 
MmUm  kmd^  jjuriag  the  suceedlng  fortnigH  painiaMy^de. 


mim^tFated  that  the  aQC(9u4  giT^  to  19%  by  the  natlvoa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bonny,  of  the  e^^tent  of  the  n^tssacre,  had, 
been  &r  from  enggerated.  T^  individuals  whose  lives  Ivid 
been  saved  by  the  boats,  wera  two  fine  intelligent  young, 
m^  riveted  together  by  the  ancloB  in  the  manner  describe^ 
Both  of  them  whoi  recovered,  pointed  to  the  Rapido  as  the. 
vessel  from  which  they  wei^  tJ^rown  into  the  ivaten  On 
board  this  venel  no  slave  was  found ;  but  her  remorseless 
crew  having  been  seen  from  bpth  tenders  Itusily  engi^ped  in 
their  worlL  of  destruction,  and  as  the  two  poor  blacks,  w)^  en- 
deavirared  to  eacpress  gratitude  for  their  resoae  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  awarted,  with  horror  and  alarm  depicted  in 
every  feature^  that  this  was  the  vessel  from  which  they  were 
thrown,  she  was  taken  po^sasion  ot  On  board  the  Regnlo 
only  two  hundred  and  four  $laves  were  found  rema^n^ 
of  about  four  hundt^  and  jyi^^* 

In  one  mont^  (October  1880)  this  aetive  tMider 
boarded  five  different  French  dave  vessels,  on  beard 
which  were  above  sixteen  hundred  ilaaes,  from  the' 
river  Bonny  alone.  Ten  more  French  vessels  were 
then  lying  in  a  neighhooring  river  ready  to  take 
slaves  on  board.  If  this  is  mudi  longer  to  go  ^m^ 
what  becomes  of  the  sincere  wish  of  our  own 
government  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade^  ad.- 
mitting  the  cordiaUiky  of  I^ouis  Phillipe  with  the 
present  cabineft,  and  its  adioleaome  uiflueiice  in 
French  councils  to  be  atoy  ttiing  more  than  a  name< 
But  one  more  short  quotation  and  we  have  done; 
The  censure  it  conveys  need  not  be  confin^  to 
the  Afnoan  cok>Aie«> . 

^Uha»  been  unfortunate  for  the  improvement  of  Afrtcft)  at 
wett  aa  for  die  advancement  of  (he  intereMs  of  our  settle* 
ments  then,  that  the  ^yersons  appointed  to  eAdid  situationt 
have  very  generally  made  mere  jobs  of  them ;  and  as  sbon 
as  thiey  have  served  their  end^  drpbefceting  k  OAnsideniible 
sum  of  money,  or  In  some  other  way  fivftfaering  thefr  owrf 
private  views,  provided  the  cHmate  spares  their  Hves,  they 
have  scampeitd  i>ff,  and  left  the  settlemtet  to  the  soperin* 
tendence  of  other  individuals,  equally  as  ignorant  and  can* 
leas  of  its  hiterests,  and  equfllly  as  solicitous  of  dielrnwu^  atf 
their  predecessors.  And  this  is  one  grand  reasetl  why  I  OOiv 
ceive  that  the  natives  or  permanent  residents,  such  as  the 
Maroons  at  Sierra  Leone,  should  be  appointed^  as  soon  fs  it 
can  be  done^  to  fill  official  situations,  in  preference  to  the 
factitious  and  ephemeral  whites." 


HOURS  OF  LABOUR  FOR  crfTLDREN. 

T^is  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  publish<)d  in  Manchester, 
intended  to  shew  that  the  childrhi  in  the  cotton  ibbtoriee 
are  better  off  than  in  any  other  works,  atftbeCt  heuraof  week' 
are  only  69  hours  a-weekr;  and:  that  th(  intended  new  law 
should  extend  to  children  in  all  foctories.  This  is  ouite  right 

Hour^  of  Labour  of  other  Trades  in  which  children  are 
employed  in  conjimctibn  with  adultti  (delivered  In,  and  proved 
on  oath,  and  inserted  in  Appetidbrtorflia^B*Menee5Ko;94.> 

fiaithcBwani  aad  ParG<daia^.^taftitti4biia  andDltrhy, 
1%  to  16  bfnwadaily. 

File  Cutters— Warrington,  72  hours  weekly. 

Nail  Makers—Birminghani,  (Children  begin  at  nine  year? 
old)  12  hours  daily. 

•  hon  Works,  Forges,  and  MiUs^Warwidcsfaire  aad  Staf  . 
fonOahice^Bays  employed  at  e^h^  yeara  of  age)  12  liaiAca 
daily,  and,  in  aXtemate  weeks,  12  hours  nightly. 

.Iron  Foundere— Ditto  (Ditto)  l2  hours  daily. 

Collieries pitto,  (Bop  begin  at  eight  years  old)  12  hours 

daily,  under  ground. 

Ditto—Laacaahire,  (Pttto^  ditto)  11  hours  daily,  aader 
gnmad^  12  and  13  above  gjrwind. 

Pitta,  ■  St.  Helen>  and  Worsdy,  Girls  as  wellaa  Boys  are 
employed^  ditto,  ditto* 

Glass  Trade Warwickshire  and  Staflfordshirc,  Children 

employed  from  D  to  10  years  old,  12  hour*  dally;  12  hoart 
,nightl7'  .         ^  . 
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Wire  Card  Makers^  Halifax,  &c.  Employ  chiefly  chil- 
dren 12  to  13  hours  daily. 

Watch  Makers — Coventry,  12  hours  daily  in  winter,  14 
Ita  suikimeT. 

Pin  Makers— Warrington,  Employ  younger  children  than 
the  cotton  mills  of  that  place,  14  hours  daily. 

Needle  Makers — Gloucester,  13  hours  daily. 

Manufacturers  of  Arms — Birmin^am,  Children  hegin 
teom  seven  to  nine  years  old,  13  hours  daily. 

Calico  Printing — Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Ice, 
Boys  employed  iVom  eight  years  old  and  upwards,  12  to  14, 
16^  and  16  hours  daily,  sometimes  all  night 

Worsted  Mills^Leeds,  13  hours  daily. 

Ditto — Halifax,  14  to  15  and  16  hours  daily,  and  some- 
times all  night 

Ditto  — Kcighly,  some  of  them  all  night 

Ditto^Exwick,  12  hours  daily. 

Ditto— Norwich,  Girls  begin  at  10  years  old,  14  hours 
daily,  part  of  the  people  all  night 

Ditto — Manchester,  14  hours  daily. 

Flax  Mills— Leeds,  &c,  13  hours  daily. 

Ditto— Halifax,  14,  15^  and  16  hours  daily,  several  of 
them  all  night 

Ditto— Shrewshurj',  71  hours  weekly. 

Hosiery — Leicester,  Boys,  girls,  women  and  men  employ- 
ed 12  hours  daily  in  winter,  and  13  in  summer. 
*  Ditto— Nottingham,  15  hours  daily. 

Ditto— Mansfield,  Employ  a  great  number  of  children ; 
hours  longer  than  at  any  ootton  mill  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Lace  Manufactory — ^Dltto,  Children  employed  as  soon  as 
they  can  use  the  needle,  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto — Nottingham,  Children  employed  at  seven  years 
old  and  upwards,  12  hours  daily. 
.  Ditto— Tiverton,  14  hours  daily. 

Silk  Mills— Derby,  72  hours  weekly. 

Ditto— Macclesfield,  76  hours  weekly. 

Ditto— Nottingham,  Children  employed  at  eight  years 
old  and  upwards,  13  hours  daily. 

Ditto— ^ongleton,  Employ  near  2000  persons,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  are  children  fVom  five  years  old  upwards, 
12  hours  daily. 

Ditto— Stockport,  Children  as  in  cotton  factories,  hours 
as  in  cotton  factories. 

Power-Loom  Weaving— Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Cotton  Weavers  by  hand— Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
be.  Children  at  all  ages  work  the  same  hours  as  adults^  14 
to  16  hours  daily. 

Draw-Boy  Weaving— Paisley,  Children  from  seven  years 
old  upwards  extensively  employed  as  drawers  to  weavers, 
15  hours  daily. 

Ditto-^l^sgow,  In'one  village,  near  1000  children,  fro\n 
8  to  12  years  old,  are  employed  till  11  or  12  at  night,  op 
even  till  one  in  the  morning. 

NEW  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 


The  project  of  shortening  the  communication  between 
Burope  and  India,  by  avoiding  the  circuit  of  the  Cape,  has 
been  at  all  times  a  fevourite  subject  of  theory ;  but  unac- 
countably (when  we  consider  the  practicability  of  its  accom- 
plishment,  and  the  vast  results  which  it  would  involve)  ne- 
glected as  regards  any  practical  notice.  The  establishment 
of  a  nmte  which  shouM  reduce'  by  one-half  the  long  sea- 
distance  by  which  our  vast  Indian  dependencies  are  at  pre- 
sent reached,  would  bring  with  it  advantages  in  which  all 
*  the  European  nations  would  be  more  or  less  sharers ;  bat, 
to  Britain,  besides  the  great  commercial  benefits  which  the 
icSieme  hMAndes,  it  offers  the'  high  politidal  good  of  draw- 
ing more  nearly  together  the  remote  portions  of  her  scat- 
tered empii-e.  Captain  Chesney  has,  it  appears,  been  for 
some  lime  engaged  In  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  this 
project,,  and  surveying  and  comparing  the  different  routes 
by  which  it  might  be  effected.    The  three  linet  of  connnu- 


nicatien  which  have  come  under  his  notice  are,— 4^  %T  * 
canal  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,—* 
that  by  which  the  Mediterranean  should  be  connected  wiA 
the  Euphrates^— and  a  third,  suggested  by  himael^  commv- 
nicating  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  througb  tiie 
Lake  of  Menzaleh.  It  is  understood  that  the  Pacha  and 
the  Sultan  are  both  friendly  to  any  design  which  ibouli 
render  the  Euphrates  navigable ;  and  that  river  has  been 
eoimded  by  Captain  Chesney,  undeterred  by  dangers  and 
difficulties,  as  fiir  as  the  town  of  Bir,  full  eleven  htindred 
mMes  up  the  stream,  and  to  within  twenty  hours*  journey 
of  Aleppo,  or  fifty  of  the  Gulf  of  Scauderonn.  The  reports 
contain  the  result  of  his  inquiries^  including  a  firtr  states 
ment  of  the  difficulties  necessary  to  be  overcome^  details  as 
to  the  capabilities  and  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions of  its  iuhabitants,  and  sketches  of  the  kind  of  steaas* 
boats  which  would  be  necessary  for  navigating  the  Euphi^ 
tes, — the  whole  accompanied  by  maps  and  plans,  and  form- 
ing a  highly  valuable  guide  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
him  in  the  labours  to  which  they  refer.  The  routes  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  Captain  Chesney  states  to  be 
both  perfectly  practicable,  but  only  so  for  the  transport  of 
letters  or  light  goods.  They  cannot  be  made  sufBcietitlf 
open  fbr  the  passage  of  th^  stately  vessels  with  which  the 
Company  trade  to  the  East  It  will  be  seen,  therefor^ 
from  the  following  passage,  that  his  siuTeys  terihinate  in  a 
recommendation  of  the  ancient  plan  for  connectlag'Hlie  Red 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean. 

«  Any  of  these  routes,  however,  which  may  be  adopted, 
will  probably  only  pave  the  way  to  the  realization  of  the 
grand  idea,  so  long  indulged  in  England,  and  other  parU  of 
Europe,  of  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea; 
a  little  time  will  probably  remove  the  iU-fmiuded  apprehen- 
sion of  inci*ea8ing  the  height  of  the  former,  by  the  influx  of 
the  latter ;  for,  whatever  natural  causes  cau  be  frupposed  to 
exist,  likely  to  maintain  the  Red  Sea  at  a  higher  level,  can 
hardly  f»il  to  influence,  equally,  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
distance  of  little  more  than  one  degre«; ;  the  land,  it  is  tm^ 
shelves  gradually  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  diore  sf 
the  Isthmus,  at  a  mean  difference  of  eighteen  feet,  accordiof 
to  the  French  engineers.  But  it  is  very  .questiooaUa 
whether  the  sea  itself  is  really  higher,  communicatiiif  « as 
it  does  already,  with  the  Mediterranean,  round  Africa  ;  knt, 
even  if  it  conld  prove  so,  an  additional  inlet  will  no  mote 
increase  the  height  of  the  latter  sea  than  do  the  unceasinf  , 
and  infinitely  mors  voluminous  ones,  pouring  in  /rom  the 
Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  Black  Sea  on  the  other  ;  for  the 
surplus  is,  and  equally  would  be,  disposed  of  by  evaporst 
tion,  when  seemingly  greater,  because  the  influx  mps^  be  re- 
gulated by  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled ;  and,  I  appivr 
hend,  can  neither  bo  more  nor  less,  when  supplied  tbroogh 
(me  or  six  inlets;  on  which  principle,  the  Meditcrrauestt 
(when  it  shall  commimicate)  would  as  readily  give  tCL  as 
receive  from  the  Red  Sea;  were  not  the  temperature  of  the 
latter,  and  its  exhalation,  lessened  by  the  cool  north  winds 
prevailing  during  the  heat  of  the  year;  for  wliich  reasoi^ 
only  a  moderate  current  .may  be  expected  to  mn  into  (ha 
Mediterranean ;  and  it  is  in  fact  rather  to  be  feared  that 
such  an  inlet  would  not  give  a  sufficient  body  of  water  tA 
open  a  noble  passage  for  ships  of  moderate  bunhn^  thaiktkaft 
any  prejudicial  increase  should  be  the  consequence^  In  ths 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  to  the  executive,  ptf^ 
there  is  but  one  opinion, — there  are  no  serious  natural  4i^ 
ficulties,  not  a  single  mountain  intervenes,  scarcely  whAt 
deserves  to  be  calli^  a  hillock ;  and,  in  a  country  where  la- 
bour can  be  had  without  limit,  and  at  a  rate  infinitely  be- 
low that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  expense  V  '  *^ 
be  a  moderate  one  for  a  single  nation,  and  scarcely 
dividing  between  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  who  i 
be  benefited  by  the  measure.  Were  the  Pacha  and 
to  consent,  heartily,  the  former  could  employ  fire  hn 
thousand  Arabs  on  this  work,  as  he  did  on  the  mimi<iyi 
dieh  Canal ;  feeding  them  out  of  his  stores,  so  ae  !w  jNit 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  contraaed  sum  im^.liil  ; 
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MiWaMa  AH  !t  flmd  of  spMuladoni,  and  this  would  be  a 
fiaiNl  atid  baKfldal  one  ibr  the  world,  as  well  as  a  payimg 
aae  for  his  ooSen.*^i^United  Service  GtmeUe* 


FFRST  LINES  OP  MECHANICS. 
EnaT  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
Biotioa  in  a  right  line,  unless  compelled  to  change  that  state 
V)r  Ibree  impr^sed  upon  it.  All  change  of  motion  is  pro- 
]Kirtioifted  to  the  force  impresMd,  and  is  made  in  the  direc- 
tloii  of  that  force.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal 
and  opposite ;  or  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  al- 
ways equal  and  in  contrary  directions  : — ^These  three  ge- 
Aefvl  fiscts  are  denominated  the  laws  of  motion ;  they  form 
Hw  AzIoaM  in  the  sdenee  iff  mechanics ;  and  all  the  focts 
and  infonnces  which  relate  to  the  motion  of  bodies  presap- 
jfom  thsir  truth,  and  are  dedudble  from  them. 

When  a  body  is  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  two  forces, 
flic  one  of  which  would  carry  it  in  one  direction,  and  the 
<rther  in  another,  it  will  move  in  a  line  betwixt  the  two. 
Thus,  \f  a  piece  of  wood  be  thrown  into  a  river,  when  the 
wiad  blows  right  across,  it  will  be  carried  to  the  other  side, 
but  lower  down.  If  the  two  forces  are  uniform,  the  body 
moves  through  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram ;  but  if  only 
one  of  the  forces  is  uniform,  and  the  other  constantly  acce- 
lerating or  retarding,  the  body  passes  through  a  curve; 
Ana,  when  a  stone  is  thrown  from  the  hand,  the  force  im- 
pressed upon  it  tends  to  malce  it  go  on  uniformly  in  the 
Erection  given  to  it ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
^rf  gravity,  it  is  drawn  more  and  more  from  the  straight 
btM  in  which  it  set  o^  till  it  is  at  last  brought  to  the 
ptnind.  The  two  forces  here  acting  upon  it  make  it  de- 
scribe a  curvc^  which  is  called  a  parabola.  The  planets  are 
kept  in  their  orbit  by  the  actions  of  two  forces,  the  one 
drawing  tliem  to  the  sun,  the  other  inclining  them  to  fly 
•ff  at  a  tangent ;  the  consequence  is,  (both  forces  being  con- 
stant,) that  they  revolve  in  orbits  nearly  circular. 

Thie  Momenlum  of  a  moving  body  is  its  weight  combined 
with  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  Let  us  take  a  ball  of  lead 
nd  lay  it  on  the  ground,  its  weight  will  press  on  it ;  but 
let  ns  give  it  velocity  also  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  it 
wfll  then  have  momentum,  and  make  a  mark.  Sand  is  em- 
ployed fop  shooting  snuiU  birds  which  it  is  intended  to  kill 
wfthont  ii^uring  their  plumage ;  sand  blown  by  the  wind 
would  hare  no  eflbct  Momentum  may  be  increased  by  in- 
€m«faig'  either  the  velocity  or  the  weight  of  a  body  ;  and  its 
amoimt  may  always  h€  estimated,  by  multiplying  the  weight 
•ad  vdocity  together.  It  was  on  the  principle  that  the  mo- 
vtcotnm  of  a  body  is  augmented  by  increasing  its  .velocity, 
twty  in  ancient  naval  battles,  the  rowers  strained  with  all 
Acir  might  at  the  onset ;  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
nm,  prerioua  to  striking,  moves  a  little  backward ;  and  the 
anueiprindple  explains  the  battering-ram  and  many  other 
wariilce  fnacntments  of  the  ancients. 
.  'All  bodies  near  our  earth  are  drawn  towards  it,  and  in  a 
direct  line  towards  its  centre,  by  the  force  of  gravity.  If, 
ftVMB  the  top  of  a  high  tower  or  precipice,  a  stone  be  drop- 
foAf  whatever  number  of  feet  it  foils  in  the  first  second,  it 
WBX  fldi  three  times  as  many  in  the  second,  five  times  as 
]i*ay  in  the  third,  seven  times  as  many  in  the  fourth,  and 
iO  Ml.  It  falls,  therefore,  four  times  as  much  in  two  se* 
cdnds  as  It  does  in  one  second,  nine  times  as  much  in  three, 
•ttd  siMeen  time8'*as|  muchj  in  four  seconds.  Therefore,  to 
itid  bow  far  a  body  falls  in  any  given  time,  in  other  words, 
(b  ftnd  the  height  of  the  tower  or  precipice,  multiply  the 
HWtfg  through  which  it  foils  in  the  first  second  by  the  square 
«f  Ihe  fiiimber  of  seconds.  By  experiment  it  is  found,  that 
al0dy  foils  16  foet  l^nch  in  the  first  second  ;  in  two  se- 
edn^  therefore,  it  will  fall  64  feet  4  inches ;  in  three  se- 
oMl^  144  feet  9  inches,  &c  A  body  rolling  down  an  in- 
^Iwta  plane,  as  the  side  of  a  hill,  observes  the  same  law — 
qiflfy^  Ihe  distance  it  rolls  the  first  second  dqiends  upon  the 
|M«Be  of  inclination  of  the  plane* 

;  pft  rietiring  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  gravity  decreases 
li^  ilM  aooare  of  the  distance.  Thus,  a  body  4000  miles  from 
1^  mfifiKOt  of  t^  earth,  being  twice  as  for  from  the  centre 
aaii^woiSd'be  at  the  surfoce,  would  weigh  only  1 -4th  of 
HWI^iimllydodB;  if  8000  mUes  from  the  surfoce,  or 


three  semi-diameters  from  the  centrs,  it  would  weigh  only 
I'^th  of  what  it  usually  does ;  if  as  for  as  the  moon,  or  60 
semi-diameters,  it  would  weigh  only  l-3600th  part.  It  ia 
impossible  to  prove  direcilyy  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is 
thus  diminished  by  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as 
that  by  which  we  would  compare  it  must  suffer  an  equal 
loss  by  the  elevation ;  but  the  pendulum  affords  the  means 
of  proving  it  indirectly.  The  vibration  of  ibe  pendulum 
depends  entirely  upon  the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  the  small* 
er,  therefore,  the  attraction  is,  the  less  quickly  Avill  the 
pendulum  vibrate,  and  the  more  slowly  will  the  clock  move. 
At  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  accordingly,  a  pendulum 
docs  not  oscillate  so  fast  as  on  the  plain.  At  the  equator, 
which  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  places  in  the  polar  r^ 
gions,  the  clock  moves  more  slowly  than  with  us.  It  was 
this  foct  observed  at  Cayenne,  which  led  Newton  to  suppose 
that  the  earth  was  not  perfectly  spherical,  Imt  flattened  t<^ 
wards  the  poles ;  and  actual  measurement  has  verified  hit 
conjecture. 

The  Centre  qf  Gravity  is  that  part  of  a  body,  arovnd 
which  all  its  parts  are  so  equally  balanced,  that,  if  it  be 
supported,  the  whole  body  will  be  so  toa  Take  a  book, 
and  find  by  trial  under  what  part  the  finger  must  be  placed 
to  keep  the  book  from  foiling ;  above  that  point  is  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  The  centre  of  gravity  always  descends  firs^ 
The  cork  of  a  shuttlecock  ^Iways  comes  down  before  the 
feathers;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  point  of  an  arrow  is  mada 
heavier  than  the  other  end.  A  straight  line,  foiling  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ground  frt>m  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  called 
the  line  qfcUreotion.  The  broader  the  base  upon  which  a 
body  rests,  the  more  difiicult  it  will  be  to  overturn  it,  as  it 
must  be  moved  the  more  to  bring  the  line  of  direction  be- 
yond the  base.  A  cask  is  easily  rolled  along;  a  box  is 
moved  with  difficulty.  When  a  man,  in  ^vrestling,  is  likely 
to  be  thrown  down,  he  puts  his  feet  as  for  asunder  as  possl* 
ble.  The  higher  this  centre  of  gravity,  the  more  easily  is  a 
body  overturned.  A  coach,  empty  inside,  with  passengera 
and  luggage  outside,  is  in  more  danger,  than  if  there  be  peo- 
ple inside.  In  nuin,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  situated  that 
the  line  of  direction  foils  between  his  feet ;  the  same  in  the 
case  of  quadnipeds.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  dog  to  stand  on  Iiia 
hind-legs,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  for  forward.  Ducks, 
geese,  and  swans  walk  awkwardly  for  the  same  reason.  In 
cau  and  animals  that  spring  upon  their  prey,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  so  situated,  that  they  uniformly  fall  on  their  fret. 

ROASTING  BY  GAS. 
An  apparatus  for  roasting  meat  of  every  kind  by  gas^ 
has  been  recenUy  invented  by  Mr  Hieka,  the  patentee  of  the 
improved  iron  oven,  by  which  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  ex^ 
halations  of  fermented  bread  while  baking.  This  apparatus  is 
so  extramely  simple  and  beautiful,  that  a  very  few  words  wiU 
suffice  to  explain  it  The  gas  is  admitted  to  a  metallic  circle^ 
through  a  very  narrow  continuous  opening,  round  the  out- 
side of  which  the  gas  issaee,  and  forms  a  ring  of  blue  fiame. 
In  the  centre,  supported  by  two  lateral  gas  tubes,  joined  to 
the  circle,  is  an  upright  spike,  serving  as  a.s^t  on  which 
the  meat  to  be  roasted  is  stuclu  From  the  centve  of  tho 
circle,  the  pipe,  which  supplies  the  gas,  passes  down  to  the 
gas  main,  having  a  cock,  with  a  regulating  lever,  by  which 
the  gas  can  be  turned  on  or  oSf  and  the  degree  of  flame  pro. 
duced  can  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nkety.  The 
circle  is  raised  a  ftw  inches  above  a  ocnch  or  table,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  convex  tin  diah,  iomished 
with  a  spout  for  receiving  the  dripping,  under  each  spit. 
From  this  dish  the  dripping  runs  off  by  the  spout,  and  is 
collected  in  any  common  dish  placed  under  it.  OVer  the 
bench,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  frat,  U  a  projecting 
boarded  canopy  or  hood,  for  reonving  the  heated  air  and 
smell  from  the  gas  and  meat,  and  conducting  them  to  a  flu^ 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  accumulating  in  the  kitchen. 
Directly  above  the  gas  circle,  is  a  cone  of  polished  copper, 
suspended  by  a  weight.  This  cone  is  two  inches  wider  in 
diameter  at  the  base  than  the  gas  circle,  and  it  has  a  saiall 
oriflce  at  the  top.  When  the  operation  of  roasting  is  to  be 
perfonned^.  all  that  is  neceasary  is  to  spit  the  meat  and  light 
the  gas,  regulating  it  so  as  to  produce  only  a  blue  flame, 
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ck^mHj  wmunWimg  •  l^hie  riband  round  Uub  bate  of  a  black 
tturbfui  i.  aod  iktik,  to  faring,  down  the  copper  cone,  until  its 
lomrar  edga  is  on  a  level  Mrith.  the  baae  of  the  gas  circle.    A 
WBMsl  to  receive  the  di'ipping  b  then  placed  under  the  spout 
of  the  tin  dripping  diih,  and  the  procesa  of  roatting  goes 
ou,  withoot  baiting,  or  any  other  operation  wiuitever  bdng 
ni/mdte.    The  heat  produced  by  the  gas  is  radiated  from 
tbo  copper  cone  ««  ihe  meat>  and,  thld  being  done  equally 
on  aU.  aidfty  the  latter  never  requires  turning,  while,  the 
haai  not  being  ao  inteote  as  that  from  an  open  fire,  the 
meat  ii  JMithar  dried  nor  burned ;  and,  consequently,  does 
not  need  baating^    It  is,  la  fact,  rooated  by  heated,  air,  but 
air  vhkh  ia  eonstantly  renewed ;  and,  therefore,  this  opera- 
taan  Jias-.ttO  aflbiUy  fvith  baking.      The  time  required  for 
mating  in4hia  mamer  it  shorter  than  that  before  an  open 
iie^  in  -thft  paroportion  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen ;  it  requlr. 
iag  fifteen-  minvtev  Ibr  roasting  every  pound  of  meat  before 
aa  open,  flrey  and^nly  twelve  jninutea  for  roaating  the  same 
quantity  by  gas.    As  the  cones  are  nicely  balanced,  in  the 
iwfiw  of  (^aadeliers  auapended  from  lofty  ceilings,  the 
cook,  when  she  wishes  tp  loojk  at  the  meat,  can  raise  and 
lower  the  ceme  hanging  over  it,  with  the  greatest  ea«e. 
The  fit  dropa  slow)y,  and  as  pare  as  water,  into  the  dish 
placed  Ca  reseiv^  it ;   and  when  £he  period  of  dressing  ia 
uaavly  oouplete4»  it  is  4<kdicated  by  the  appearance  of  gravy 
being  mised  with  the  fat.      For  dii&reut  joints,  and  for 
iiwla  M  differcBt  kinds,  and  game,   there  are  rims  and 
CAveuB  of  difleient  sizes ;  and  for  a  sii  loin  of  bt>ef,  the  cone 
appEoches  to  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with  a  domical  top. 
The  operation,  when,  the  meat  is  once  spitted,  and  the  gas 
properly  a^juated)  is  conducted  or  rather  goes  on  of  itself, 
with  allthe  qmt%  precision  of  a  chemical  process  in  a  labo- 
mtory.;  .ai^d,  in  short,  with  so  much  cleanliness,  neatness, 
and  absence  of  smell  and  heat,  that  it  would  not  be  offen- 
sive  in- a  4rawing«roonu      On  the  evening  of  January  5, 
1833,  we  were  present,  along  with  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
kn  Mr.  Hick*a  kitchen,  in  Wimpole  Street,  when  a  part  of 
ii  sirloin  of  bee^  a  leg  of  mutton,  two  fowls,  and  a  pigeon, 
were  roasted  in  this  mannei>  and  afterwards  tasted  by  the 
•ompaay,  when  they  were  found  to  be  in  all  respects  equal, 
if  not  auperior,  to  meat  and  fowla  ntasted  in  the  common 
way.    Mr.  Hick's  apparatua  had  only  been  erected  a  few 
weeka,  and  waa,  at  the  Ua^  we  saw  it,  not  made  known  to 
the  public    The  expense  of  gas  is  nmch  less  than  might 
be  Imagined,  tha  eflbct  being  produced  not  so  much  by  in- 
tensity of  heat  as  by  its  concentration.  Mr  Hicks  has  found 
sixteen  cubical  foet  of  gas^  which  coat  ^}d.,  sufficient  for 
foasting  twelw  or  fdmrtmm  pounds  of  meat ;  which  is  con. 
siderably  lass  than  a  fcrthiag  per  pound.    When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  bread  is- baked  and  browned  at.  froak  280  to 
^OOdegrofs.of.Fatoi^ieit,  and  tkat  meat  is  roasted  ia 
bakers?  oveaa  aflec  the  bread  Is  reoiiOFsd,  the  circumstance 
fif  gas  aflording  a  Aiffidsnt  degme  of  heat  ^r  roasting 
4irill  not   oocaaioa  surprise^      We  ham  before  described 
the  mode  by  wluck  boiling  and  stewiof  by  gM  has  been 
for  saaas  tioM  practised  in  Bdiabiir^;  and  it  is  dsar  that, 
asroastiag^eanbealsoeffBcted  by  it>  so  may  baking.    The 
whole  b^isiness^  therefoae,  of  the  preparation  of  hmnan  food, 
by  the  appfieation  of  heat,  may  be  performed  by  gas,  and 
that  with  gveat  economy,  in  all  fomilies  who  roast  and  bake 
at  home.    This  is  only  resliaing  what  was  long  ago  antici- 
pated by  the  late  William  Stratt,  deq.,  of.  Derby. .  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  oil,  or  any  liqaid  fot»  burned  in  the 
same  maimer,  would  efliwt  the  same  mL    How  for  the  art 
of  cooking  by  gas  will  be  suitable  for  country  inns,  maybe 
considered  uncertain  in  the  present  infancy  of  the  inven- 
tion; bat  as,  on  calculation,,  it  is  found  in  l«ondon  to  be 
much  okeaper  than  roasting  by  open  fires  of  coal,  and,  for 
small  joints,  equally,  cheap  with  sending  mefht  tabe  cooked 
in  a  baker's  oven,  it  appears  Ug^y  ^trobablo  that,  where, 
ever  gas  is  used  for  lightiag,  it  will  answer  to  employ  it 
also  for  cooking.  In  citieS)  which  are  now  geneially  lighted 
with  gas,  it  ^vlll  pcobably  soon  effect  an  importaat  rev^lu* 
tion ;  for,  since  every  house  may  be  supplied  with  heat  by 
Mrauimr  hot  water  Irem  pwblia  eompaaies^  domestic  fins 
will  beooBM  unaacsssary^  aad»aa  thesimrftf  may  be  burned 
in  the  engines  of  all  manufoctories  by  Witty's  fumaces,  our 


atmosphere  may  be  left  oitoparativ^lf  imfe, 
architecture  be  displayed  to  as  great  advantage  as  teis« 
architecture  now  is  on  the  Continents — F/om  Limd9ri9 
Enoylopasdia  of  Cottiige  and  Villa  ArcfUUeture. 

OLD  CHINA. 

I  HAVE  an  almost  fominine  partiality  for  old  cbioar 
When  I  go  to  see  any  great  house,  I  inquire  for  die  difna- 
doaet,  and  next  for  the  picture  gallery.  I  cannot  defend 
the  order  of  preference,  but  by  saying  that  we  have  all 
some  taste  or  other  of  too  ancient  a  date  ta  admU  of  our 
remembering  distinctly  that  it  was  an  aoqui««d  one.  I  caa 
call  to  mind  the  first  play,  and  the  first  ekhiUtioa  Unii  I 
was  t^ken  to ;  but  I  am  not  conscious  o^  a  tiiAe  when  china 
jars  and  saucers  were  bitroduced  into  my  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then— why  should  I  n^w  have  ?— 
to  those  little,  lawUssa,  azure-tinctured  grotestiaes,  timt,  n. 
der  the  notion  of  men  and  women,  fioat  dbout,  u&clrcuai* 
scribed  by  any  element  in  that  world  before  pefBpeetiv6-.4 
china  tea-cup. 

I  like  to  see  my  old  frieuds — whom  dlstoice  catnnol  di- 
niinieh — figuring  up  in  the  air,  (so  thev  appeilf  to  otar  «^ 
tics,)  yet  on  terra  firma  gtill-^br  so ivc  tiidst-hk  ccMrfesf 
int^ret  that  speck  of  deeper  blue,  uiilch'th^  AecoroAis  arw 
tist,  to  prevent  absurdity,  has  made  to  sfMng'tqp  beneath 
their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women*s  fooes,  and  tlicwtfrnctaj'tf 
possible,  with  still  more  womanish  etpressUtos: 

Here  is  a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin  lAudlli|rMate  a 
lady  from  a  saTver — two  miles  off.  See  Hoir  dtitanee  hthta 
to  set  off  rc«pect !  And  here  the  same  lady,  or  •  anMbe^^ 
for  likeness  is  identity  on  tea-cops — is  steppiilf  WttO  a  Iklle* 
fairy  boat,  moored  on  the  hither  side  of  thi^  tealm-  i^a^ien 
river,  with  a  dainty  mincing  foot,  which,  in  a  r^ndglt 
of  incidence,  (as  angles  go  in  our  wDrid,)'m«st  \dhJiSMf 
land  her  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  mead—4i  fnrittng  etf  ea* 
the  other  side  of  the  same  striinge  stream  ! 

Farther  on— if  far  or  neir  can  be  pndleMeA  -^^Mf 
world.-see  horses,  tre^  pagodas,  dancfng- Awtem         • 

Hei^— a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  tcMot&jaHi  i  <» 
objects  show,  seen  through  the  lucid  atMospheiv  iff  tM^" 
thay.  ^  '' 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  pvcAilf^  otUP'-Wfr 
Hyson,  (which  we  arc  old-fhshionod  enodgh  %o4MtSk^tm» 
mixed  stiU  of  an  aftemdod)  some  of  Oie^  ijJsOlisa  ■»> 
eula  upon  a  set  of  extraordinary  cdd  blue  china  (a  luiaC 
purchase)  which  we  were  n)W  fdr  the  fint  tHAt^imft  Aid 
could  not  help  remarking,  how  fovooraMe  4irt^iairfnMWi 
had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  we  cofdd  aAM  VSf  fMA 
the  eye  sometimes  with  trifies  of  this  sort — WMiftl  pMiMa^ 
sentiment  Seemed  to  overshade  the  brows  ofiayeifcipssikB. 
I  am  quick  at  detecting  these  summer-clOttdi' ill  BHi^ 

« I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  aiai%^  mttHL 
<<  when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  I  do  not  wftm^-  Hiaf  i 
want  to  be  poor ;  but  there  vras  a  middle  slirte^— M  *• 
waa  pleased  to  ramble  on,~«  in  whidi  I  ate  sure  ire  t^«K  b 
great  deal  happier.  A  purchase  is  but  a  purvfhase,  boWfbA 
you  have  money  enough  and  to  spare.  Feahfteriy'lt'iiirifo 
be  a  triumph.  When  we  cdveted  a  cheap  hiXary,  '(Had,  O I 
how  much  ado  I  had  to  get  you  to  odnsebt  in  thme  ftoicvt) 
we  were  used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three  drys  lwfoi>8»  iat 
to  weigh  the  for  and  againsty  and  thitdk  what  w#  -wifiA 
spare  it  out  of;  and  what  savfng  we  could  MC  i^Otf  flfkt 
should  be  an,  equivalent  A  thinj^  wad  worth  %«iyteg  <hte, 
when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  p^  iot  it. 

^^ho  you  remember  the  brown  suit  mrhiSfh  you  aiidftto 
hang  upon  you,  tiU  all  your  friends' cried' shame  v^fM^ 
it  grew  K>  thr^bare ;  and  all  becanse  of  that  folia  B^ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  which  you  dxi^gcd  home'latf  at  aMii 
from  Barkei-*s  in  Covent  Garden  ?    Do  younhemeaUMT  wv 


we  eyed  it  for  weeks  before  We  could  mi^  apSttr  i 
to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a  detemteatMi'^it 
was  near  ten  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  oSght,  .wMi  yWi  ^ 
off  from  Islington,  fearing  you  should-  be  t*^kift0i-*di' 
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Ivlkfik  ^hm  ^lA  bo^luUl^r.  witti  some  pumbling,.  opened  his 
ilKppy  f^ndy-  by  the  twinkling  taper,  (for  lie  w»s  setting  b4d- 
^rard%)  Ugl^ted  •ut  tlie  relic  from  hU  dusty  treasures — and 
Mrh«ii  you  luggid  U  home,  yrishiiig  it  were  twice  as  cumber- 
some— and  when  you  presented  it  to  me — and  when  we  were 
earplcyrin^  the  perfBctness  of  it — (cottating,  you  called  it) 
■ — knd  Tirhile  I  was  repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaTM  with 
paa>e^  -vrkich  your  impaiiBnce  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till 
Qay  bareak— >was  there  no  pl^sure  in  being  a  poor  man  ?  or 
can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you  vi^ear  now,  and  are 
so  carelnl  to  keep  brushed^  since  we  hai-e  become  Hch  and 
finical,  ffivt  you  half  the  htmest  vanity,  wi(h  which  you 
tettntM  It^haut  in  that  orer-wom  suH — yovrold  corbeau 
H  fcr  lb>iir  or  fiT«  we^cf  Idn^  than  you  fhould  have  done, 
t#  pAcify  your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  dfteea..^r 
sixteen  shillings  was  it  ? — a  great  liflbir  we  thought  it  then 
■ — which  Tou  istd  larished  on  the  old  ftlto.  Now  you  can 
Xlford  to  buy  vhf  book  that  pleases  you,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  yon  eter  UiUg  me  hbms  sny  luce  old  purchases  now. 

^  When  ysii  came  home  with  twenty  apologies  ibr  laying 
out  a  IsBB  number  of  shillings  upon  that  print  after  Lionar. 
do,  which  w^  christened  the  <  Lady  Blanch  ;*  when  you 
looked  at  the  purchase,  and  thought  of  the  money — and 

thoog^t  of  the  money,  and  looked  again  at  the  picture 

was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man  ?  Now,  you 
have  n<ithiog  to  do  but  to  walk  into  Colnaghi*8,  and  buy  a 
wUdemsis  oi  Lionardos.    Yet  do  you  ? 

'*  Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to  Enfield, 

and  Potter^s  bar,  and  Walthain,  when  we  had  a  holyday 

holydaya,  ai^  aU  other  fun,  are  gone,  now  we  are  rich— 
and  th^  little  hand-basket  in  which  I  used  to  deposit  oar 
day^s  fone  of  savoury  cold  Iamb  and  salad ;  and  bow  you 
wo«ld  pry  about  at  noontide  for  some  decent  house,  where 
we  BGitght  go  in,  and  produce  our  store — only  paying  for 
ths  ale  that  you  must  call  for-- and  speculate  upon  the  looks 
of  th^  landlady^  and  whether  she  was  likely  to  allow  us  a 

ni<clotb ;  (and  wish  for  such  another  honest  hostessy  as 
,k  Walton  has  described  many  a  one  on  the  pleasant 
hanks  of  the  Lea,  when  he  went  a-fishing — and  sometimes 
they  would  prove  ebliging  enough,  and  sometimes  they  would 
look  gmdfijifly  uiHHi  us — ^but  we  had  cheerful  looks  still  for 
one  anothf  r^  and  would  sat  our  plain  food  savourily,  scarcely 
grudging  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall  ?  Now,  when  we  go  out 
a  day*s  pleasuring,  which  is.  seldom  moreover,  we  ride  part 
of  the  way ;  and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and  order  the  best  of 
duiaen»  never  debathig  the  expense ;  which,  after  all,  never 
has  half  the  relish  of  those  chance  country  snaps,  when  we 
V  at  ths  inenqr  of  uiu%rtain  usage,  and  a  precariotis  wel- 


«Tea  are  to^  proud  to  ^  a  play  anywhere  now  but  in 
ths  pit    Do  yoo.  remember  where  it  was  we  used  to  sit, 
irhm  we  saw  the  battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  isurrender  of 
Qslais  ^  Bannister  ai4  Mn.  Bland  in  the  Children  in  the 
Wood4  when  we  squeezed  out  our  shillings  a-piece  to  sit 
thrss  er  Isur  times  in  the  season  in  the  one^illing  gallery 
i-whece  you  felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought  not  tp  have 
brought  me— and  more  strongly  I  felt  obligation  to  you  for 
having. brought  me — and  the  pleasure  was  the  better  for  a 
little  shame  ;  and  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  what  cared  we 
fbr  oar  place  in  the  house^  or  what  mattered  it  where  we 
itnn  iitUng,  when  our  thoughts  were  with  Rosalind  in  Ar- 
4t%srwith  Viohi  tt  the  Court  of  Illyria  ?    You  used  to 
lay,  that  ths  gallery  was  the  best  place  of  all  for  enjoying 
a  pUy  socially— that  the  relish  of  such  exhibitions  must  be 
hi  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of  going ;  that  the  company 
we  inet  there^  not  being  in  general  readers  of  plays,  were 
Mffii  to  attend  the  more,  and  did  attend,  to  what  was  go- 
ing on,  on  the  stage — because  a  word  lost  would  be  a  chasm, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fill  up.    With  such 
RflecUoas  we  consoled  our  pride  then— and  I  appeal  tb  you, 
whether,  as  a  woman,  I  met  generally  with  less  attention 
A^  aooommodation^  than  I  have  done  since  in  more  expen- 
dre  dtuations  in  the  house  ?    The  getting  in  indeed,  and 
iha  crowding  iiJEk  tbode  inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad 
eBoa|^br--mt  there  was  still  a  law  o£  civility  to  woman,  re- 
cognked  to  quite  as  great  an  exteht  ait  we  ever  found  in  the 
•ther  pMBagM ;  and  how  a  little  dii&culty  overcome  height- 


ened  the  snug  seat,  and  the  play  afterwards !  Now  Mri  can 
oiily  pay  our  money,  and  walk  in.  Tot  eattnot  see^  ftm. 
BOjy  in  the  galleries  how.  I  am  sure  we  saw,  and  heaM  tee^ 
well  enough  then— but  sight,  and  aH,  I  thhik,  is  gone  with- 
our  poverty. 

<<  There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  before  they 
became  quite  common — in  the  first  dish  of  petee,  while 
they  were  yet  dear— to  have  them  for  a  nice  8apper,'a  treat. 
What  treat  can  we  have  now  ?  If  we  were  to  treat  ourselves 
now — that  i%  to  have  dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it 
would  be  selfish  and  wicked.  It  is  the  very  little  more  that 
we  allow  ourselves  beyond  what  the  actual  poor  can  get  at, 
that  makes  what  I  call  a  treat — ^whea  two  people  living  to* 
gether,  i|8  we  have  done,  now  and  then  indulge  themselves 
in  a  cheap  luxury,  which  both  like ;  while  each  spotogisii^ 
and  is  willing  to  take  both  halves  of  the  blame  to  his  single 
sharfr  I  see  no  harm  in  people  making  much  of  themselves 
in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  give  them  a  hint  how  to 
make  much  of  others.  But  new-^what  I  mean  by  the  woid 
we  never  do  make  much  of  ourselves.  None  hut  the  poor, 
can  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  veriest  poor  of  all,  bat  peiw 
sons  as  we  were,  just  above  poverty*^ 

<<  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is  mighty 
pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all  meet — and  aiudv 
ado  we  used  to  have  every  Thirty-first  Night  of  December 
to  account  for  our  expeedings — many  a  long  ftce  did  yoa 
make  over  yourpn^ed  acGOunts,and  in  eontrivlng  to  makeit 
out  how  we  had  spent  so  much— or  that  we  had  not  tptaH  sO' 
much— or  that  it  was  impossible  we  should  spend  so  muck 
next  year — and  still  we  foUnd  our  slender  capital  decreasiof 
— ^bnt  then,  betwixt  ways,  and  projects,  and  compromises  <tf 
one  sort  or  another^  and  talk  of  curtailing  this  charge^  and- 
doing  without  that  for  the  future— and  the  hope  thht  youth 
brings^  and  laughing  spirits  (in  which  yon  were  never  poor- 
till  now,)  we  pocketed  up  our  loss,  and  in  condusioii^ 
with  <<  lusty  brimmers**  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  ont  of 
heariy  ehterfui  Mr  CdUony  as  you  called  him)  we  used  to 
welcome  in  the  ^  coming  guest"  Now  we  have'  do  reckon* 
ing  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  old  year,— no  flattering  promises 
about  the  new  year  doing  better  for  us." 

Bridget  is  so  spering  of  her  speech  on  meet  occasions^  thaf 
when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  I  am  careful  hew  I  ia* 
terrupt  it.  I  could  not  help^  however,  smiling  at  the  phan* 
tom  of  wealth  which  her  dear  imagination  hi^  conjured  up 
out  of  a  clehr  income  of  poor  — —  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
« It  is  true  we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer,  but  w^ 
were  also  younger^  my  cousin.  I  am  afhifd  we  must  put. 
up  with  the  excess,  for  if  we  were  to  shake  the  superfiux  in- 
to the  sea,  we  should  not  much  mend  ourselves.  That  i^e 
had  much  to  struggle  with,  a^  we  grew  xip  together,  we 
have  reason  to  be  most  thankfbL  It  Mrengtfaened,  and  knit 
our  compact  closer.  We  ooald  never  have  been  what  we 
have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had  always  the  sufiiciency 
which  you  now  complain  of.  The  resisting  power— those 
natural  dilations  of  the  youthful  sphit,  which  circumstances 
cannot  straiten— with  us  are  long  since  passed  away.  Com- 
petence to  age  is  supplementary  yo]ifth ;  a  sorry  supplement 
indeed,  bui  I  fear  the  best  that  li  to  be  had.    We  fenustrid^ 

where  we  formerly  walked :  live  better,  dnd  lie  softer and 

shall  be  wise  to  do  so — than  we  had  mearts  to  do  in  those 
good  old  days  you  speak  of.  Yet  could  those  days  return—. 
^ould  you  and  I  once  more  walk  our  thirty  miles  a-day— . 
could  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  again  be  young,  and  you 
and  I  be  young  to  see  them,— could  the  good  old  one-ehil- 
ling-gallery  days  r«um— they  are  dreams,  my  cousin,  now 
— ^but  could  you  and  I  at  this  moment,  instead  of  this  quiet 
argnment,  by  our  weB-earpeted  fire-side,  sitting  on  this 
luxurious  sofh^be  once  more  struggling  up  thoee  inconve- 
nient staiiM^ases,  pushed  about,  and  squeezed,  and  elbowed 
by  the  poorest  rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers— could  I 
once  mbre  hear  those  anxious  shrieks  of  yours— and  the 
deliciouii  Thank  God,  we  ttre  wfi,  which  always  followed 
when  the  topmost  itair,  conqifei^^  let  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  cheerful  theatre  down  beneath  tis — I  kjiow  not  the 
fathom  line  that  ever  touched  a  descent  80*deep  as  I  would 
be  wilting  to  bury  more  wealth  in  than  Cropsus  ha4,  or  the 
great  Jew  R    >        ir  supposed  to  hate,  to  purdia^it.  And 
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no«r&>  imt  look  ftt  thtt  ttietry  little  ChinexB  wftHer  l^ldinf 
«o  lOftbnlift,  bif  en^gh  for  »  bedOMtcr,  over  the  head  of 
tha*  pMtigr  iiMUi|^Ml,b{^f-Maiioaa4sh  chit  of  a  Udy  ia  that 
rery  blfic  gi^oum^r  house'* — Eiia. 
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From  lihtitions  enjoyed  in  the  Rainbow,  the  Mitre,  the 
Re*  L!dn,  or  fhc  Crown,  or  one  of  the  other  resorts  of  the 
reporter*,  be,  the  reporter,  iisues  to  his  importaBt  functions; 
und^  upon  his  state  of  oervea  or  temper  depends  the  fate  of 
a  sublime  tragedy,  the  reputation  of  a  new  actress  or  vocal 
aspirant,  or  the  length,  accuracy,  beauty,  or  deformity  of 
the  speech  of  a  great  statesman  or  Pnrliamentary  orator — 
a  speech  wh!eh  he  has  prOhahly  conned  for  days  and  nights ; 
«n  which  the  eyes  of  his  party  are  intensely  fixed,  and  which 
is  intended  to  influence  the  speculations  of  the  merchant, 
or  the  political  relations  of  the  world.  The  reporter, 
strengthened  by  a  i-epast  of  Welsh  rabbits,  or  broiled  kid- 
neys, and  inspiredby^his  farotirite  potation,  criticisms  ppnrk- 
HiifC  **  his  eye,  and  his  soul  full  of  the  refinements  of  taste, 
and,  the  delicacies  of  art,  goes  forth  to  pronounce  whether 
an  opera-dancer  possesses  the  graces  of  the  highest  school — 
whether  an  actress  in  genteel  comedy  have  the  true  ion  of 
the  highest  fhshion,  such  as  is  witnessed  in  the  drawing- 
rdOm-  of  the  aristocracy— whether  a  great  Italian  singer 
have  all  the  exquisite  refinements  and  nicer  delicacies, 
which  nothing  can  impart  but  real  genius,  sublimated  by 
the  most  finished  study  of  the  most  exquisite  models,  under 
the  highest  mastei%  All  such  points  are  determined  and 
pronounced  upon,  ^r  cathedra^  by  the  Ari'^tarchns,  albeit 
he  is  as  ignorant  as  a  horse  of  the  graces;  and,  as  to  music, 
knows  not  a  half  note  from  a  natural,  or  an  adagio  move- 
ment from  a  jig.  We  once  knew  a  laughable  illustration 
of  this  species  of  newspaper  criticism.  The  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  morning  papei-s  became  economical,  and  wished 
to  pick  up  one  or  more  cheap  reporters.  He  pitched  upon 
a  young  lad  from  Ireland,  who  had  just  arrived  in  London 
to  study  the  law,  or  rather  to  grtin  a  livelihood  at  as  little 
expense  of  study  of  any  sort  as  possible.  What  Doctor 
Johnson  said  of  French  adventurcn  in  London,  may  truly 
he  applied  to  all  Irish  adventurers  indiscriminately,  and 
without  any  risk  whatever  of  doing  them  injustice : 

'<  AU<M;lencet«  Btanriog  Frenohman  kpovt* 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell —to  hell  ne  goct." 

An  Irishman  knows  every  thing.  The  poor  fellow  was 
a  vei*y  ingenious  specimen  of  such  importations,  who,  being 
a^cd  whether  he  could  play  the  fiddle,  instead  of  answering 
y$i,  replied  with  naiceie,  "  I  don't  know,  ftn*  I  never  tried.** 
In  the  case  we  aUude  to,  the  young  gentleman  flatly  an^ 
swered, — *'  And  yes,  to  be  sure,  now,**  to  whatever  he  was 
asked  to  do.  Five  guineas  a-\vcck  was  to  be  given  to  him  ; 
and  five  guineas  a-week  to  a  lid  just  arrived,  at  odds  with 
fbrtuhe,  from  a  village  of  one  of  the  western  provinces  of 
Ireland,  or  England  either,  was  an  income  beyond  avarice 
itself  to  contemj^late.  But  liis  place  was  not  to  be  a  sine- 
cure ;  he  was  to  report  in  the  galler>',  and  in  one  of  the 
law  courts,  to  both  of  which  jobs  he  professed  himself  per- 
fbctly  competent.  He  was  asked  if  he  felt  himself  able  to 
review  the  theatres,  and  this  ftincUon  he  likewise  undertook. 
'*  And  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection,**  said  the  em- 
ployer, "to  write  us  criticisms  upon  paintings,  statnary, 
and  works  of  art  and  verlu.^  "None  In  the  least :  nothing 
mors  easy  or  p/isant,*'  implied  the  youth  from  the  Emerald 
Isle.  At  last  came  the  climax  of  cruel  exactions  for  the  five 
guineas.  "  Our  paper,  Sir,  makes  a  great  point  of  the  opera 
and  music  ;  they  arc  more  fashionable  than  plays,  and  we 
aim  particularly  at  fashion.  Have  you  any  objection  io 
undertake  our  critiques  upon  opera  and  morning  concerts, 
in  the  mason  T^  «  None  in  the  latst,  to  be  sun^  now ;  and 
ootddn*t  I  gave  them  genteelly?**  This  was  conclusive^ 
and  the.  bargain  was  struck,  it  was  said  of  Mirabeau, 
that,  in  his  distress,  he  professed  his  ability  to  perform  auy 
task  whatever  that  was  proposed  to  him,  with  the  promise 
of  a  good  reward ;  and  Dumont,  his  friend,  declares,  that, 
had  any  body  asked  him  to  write  a  Chinese  dtotivnvy,  he 


would  have  undertakM  th«  tMk«  "HfWm  (1m-  mom  widi 
'.  this  young  Irish  reporter,  thia  fortunate  youth ;  and  had 
this  learned  Tbeban  proprietor  mggeated  to  Yam.  the  compo- 
sition of  a  Polyglot  Bible,  he  would  have  pledged  himaelf 
to  the  job  without  the  slightest  henitatios.  When  tlie  |iua- 
'  tleukan  who  introduced  this  vmiversal  geMOt  to^he  pmi^i«« 
tor  was  asked,  in  secret,  whethar  hia  y«un|^  firieud>  IxxMn 
the  uuspellable  and  upronouuceahle  village  of  Connaugb^ 
understood  mnsic;  the  reply  uas,  "No,  indeed;  but  I  dare 
say  ho  may  have  a  natnnil  taste.*'  "  Does  he  know  any 
thing  whatever  of  painting  F*  ^The  devil  a  hit,  and  hosr 
should  he  ?**  **  How,  then,  could  he  nadertakt  to  ctHiciai 
paintings  and  works  of  art?**  "^Ocb,  8ir^  and  an't  thoaa 
things^  so  easily  picked  up  in  a  hig  city  like.  London  ?** 
Until  the  cub*s  taste  and  knowledge  of  art  were  acquired  in 
the  big  city,  the  works  of 'artists,  involving  their  character 
and  snjiport,  were  to  be  at  the  merey  of  his  caprice  and  ig- 
norance. When  the  proprietotship  of  newspapers  fitUa  nw 
to  the  hands  of  illiierate  men,  ia  it  to  he.  wonda^  tjk»t.  Iha 
public  are  annoyed  with  the  ignorance  too  often  diapUfid 
in  journals  on  these  subjects  : — Metropolitan. 


CATALEPSEY. 

The  following  mat  velloiis  relation  appears  in  the  Lanc^i, 
serioujly  : — 

"  The  patient  heard  no  sound,  however  loud,  which  reached 
her  by  the  ears ;  but  if  she  was  spoken  to,  even  in  the 
lowest  whisper,  directed  on  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  or  sole 
of  the  foot — on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  along  the  traject 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  she  hcai'd  perfectly  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  her.  It  was  the  same  if,  while  speaking  to  her 
in  a  whisper,  the  speaker  applied  her  hand  to  any  of  the 
places  above-mentioncd.  But,  stranger  still,  she  heard 
also  when  the  person  addressing  her  was  only  in  distant 
mediate  commmiicatiou  with  the  surface  of  the  body.  Amid 
a  crowd  of  experiments  which  leave  no  doubt  qfth%$facty  It 
will  suffice  to  mention  one  in  which  the  chain  was  of  four 
persons,  three  of  whom  held  each  other's  hands,  and  the 
fourth  commuuicated  with  the  tlilid  by  the  interposition  of 
a  very  long  wax-taper :  the  fii'st  of  the  chain,  meanwhxlei 
being  the  only  person  touching  the  patient  •  • 

•  •  She  often,  but  not  always,  succeeded  in 
reading  words  written  on  paper.  Later  in  the  diseaae  this 
facility  became  still  more  prodigiously  developed.  It  suf- 
ficed  to  call  her  attention  to  any  object  placed  in  her  room^ 
or  the  next  room,  or  in  the  street,  or  out  of  the  townf  or 
even  at  enormous  distances,  to  have  it  described  by  her  ai 
peifectly  as  if  she  saw  it  with  her  eyes.  •         •         • 

•  •  The  professor  subjected  her  to  an  anatomical 
examination,  sometimes  in  Latin,  a  language  of  which  she 
was  perfectly  ignorant ;  and  sometimes  in  Itailan,  iMit  aU 
ways  using  scientific  nomenclature.  He  obtained  in  replj^ 
most  exact  descriptions,  in  Italian^  of  the  heart  and  it^  i^ 
pendages,  the  solar  plexus,  the  pancreas^  the  first  vertehns 
or  atlas,  the  mastoid  opophysis,  &c.  •  •  • 
Although  she  \vas  acquahited  only  with  the  four  nilra  of 
arithmetic,  the  succeeded,  under  the  cateleptlc  infioencv^  te 
extracting  several  roots  of  numbers ;  amongst  others  th»l 
of  the  number  4965.  However,  this  experiment  wi^a  nf^ 
invariably  Euccessful ;  she  exposed,  with  much  lucidity,  s^ 
veral  philosophical  systems,  and  discussed  others  proprnfaft 
to  her.  She  discovered  and  described  the  phases  of  hA*)!*]! 
disease.  At  presoit  the  patient  is  perfectly  cnred,  harinf- 
had  recoune  to  no  remedy  whatever ;  but  the  cateleptlc  a^ 
cess  can  be  now  voluntarily,  reproduced  and  terminatQif 
She  has  pointed  out  means  by  which  analogous  phenomena 
may  be  occasioned  in  other  persons.  The  obMn^eft  prd- 
pooe  to  make  known  all  these  diseov9ri«s  in  «  ifOikthvy^ 
are pr^arlngon  the subjcei.                                        -  •   .- 
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THE  YOUNG  WIDOW  OF  BREMEN. 

TmsmB  is  a  muni  Qkonamentaltabletjin  a 
fleid'Wiilly  near  a  haadsoiiie  htmm  ia  the  salmrbs  of  Bremen. 
Ob  9ttt  Me  of  t1l«  lane  Inwhtebit  ttands  are  the  court- 
yards'of  some  spadoui  reeidences,  on  the  other  is  a  walk, 
leading  through  tome  of  the  prettiest  fields  near  the  town. 

Two  travellers,  in  the  last  oentury,  stopped  to  gaze  on 
Ma  tirUety  which  appeared^  to  hare  heea  very  rsoently 
crtfn«&  It  wiwafvMPf  the  execucfcon,  and  looked  fitter  for 
swMcr'<Jd  church  than  the  place  where  it  stood.  The  de> 
lign  represented  a  kneeUngfemale  ilgnre,  moumibg  over  an 
an  3  -in  her  position  and  features  remorse  was  mingled 
Willi  grUt  Her  eyes  were  bidden  by  the  hand  which. sup- 
ishluiftiie  weeping  bsad.  B^  tinbroloea  swbrd  and  en- 
taiiglad  halanee  on  which  her  ftet  retted,  die  moamer 
seemed  to  personify  Justice.  No  tnacription  or  other  gaide 
to  ttte  meaning  appeared,  and  oor  travellers  turned  eagerly 
to  aee  if  any  one  were  near  whir  0D«ld  explain  what  the 
■MmmBentmeanty  and  why  it  was  placed  there. 

At  leogth  an  eld  man,  of  a  sad,  but  benevolent  eounte- 
nmncfs  came  slowly  up ;  and  of  him  they  inquired  the  mean*- 
ing  of  this  tablet.  He  sighed  deeply,  and  then  bade  them 
sit  down  beside  him  on  the  grass. 

You  might  look  lotig  (said  the  old  cum  after  a  pauee  of 
some  minntes)  on  the  crowded  ramparts  of  Bremen,  wheu 
all  the  fairest  were  there,  ere  your  eye  rested  on  a  more- 
beautiful  fiice,  or  a  lighter,  aud  more  graceful  figure,  than 
Mary  Von  KorperV  Often  were  her  darlc  eyes  beaming, 
and  her  little  feet  seen  twinkling,  on  the  favourite  resorts  of 
die  fair  and  tlie  gay  ;  and  if  the  stranger  asked  who  she 
was,  whoae  smile  was  brightest,  and  who  moved  along  so 
trippingly,  the  answer  from  all  or  any  of  her  townsmen 
would  be  ever  the  same,  *<  *Tis  the  young  Widow  of  Bre- 
men."  And  Mr — ^very  fair  she  still  was ;  still  looked  she 
foonger  than  many  f^rla  under  twenty,  though  she  had 
been  the  Young  Widow  of  Bremen  for  seventeen  years  at 


She  had  been  married  when  a  mere  child ;  her  husband 
dSed  aoon  after  the  birth  of  his  only  son,  and  marriage 
■eemad  never  to  have  dimmed  the  first  Areshness  of  her  youth 
and  beauty ;  so  that  when  her  son  Hermann  returned  now 
and  then  from  Jena,  where  he  studied,  and  when  he  and  his 
mother  walked  together,  even  her  near  neighbours  thought 
imther  of  a  brother  and  sister,  than  of  a  mother  and  her 
mum.  And  he  looked  rather  her  older  than  younger  brother, 
Ihr  Hermann,  like  his  fhther,  was  of  a  thoughtful,  dei^ly- 
dtamielled  cast  of  features,  whilet  our  widow  had  the  light, 
mtutf  glance  of  a  giri.  So  yomigv  io  handsome,  and  so  fond 
ofltft  and  enjoyment,  it  seemed  strange  that  Mary  had  never 
parried  again.  This  was  not  for  want  of  offers.  Eadisiiitor, 
however,  inel  the.  s^me.  cold,  civil  .repulse,  and  the  same 
mm^OBf  in  acarior  the  same  word*.  She  said  that  she  could 
iwi  love  him.  Indeed  the  standing  jest  of  her  neighboom 
WM>  tiiat  Mary  usurer  looked  serious  save  when  refining  an 

.  Up  to  the.  period  of  oar  narrative^  her  liib  during  her 
ividoaitood  had  been  pure  above  the  breath  of  soaodal ;  but 
tbostme  could  not  wholly  be  said  of  her  married  career. 
There  were  queer  tales  of  a  young  Bavarian  officer,  whom 
^  Jiufhand  ^fad.fimnd  too  familiar  with  his  household  on 
hie-jietarift^^ofn.a  sl^ort  absence,  and, whom  he  dfO|(e  an.^ 
d00mu  9pU0e  out  of  Bremco  i  for  Henoaan  Voii-Keiyes  ihe 


<ddir^iW»f  aminiKl^om  fiiwd«redtotri4e.ivUh.  B^tiMir. 
thing  more  waa  ever  dwdaof  tliia  story  tha^  a  aierB  domeii. 
tic  quarrel,  and  the  eariy  nnUeniahed  widowhood  of  Mi^. 
banidied  it  from  the  memories  of  all  save  the  very  old,  or 
the  very  scandalous. 
.  Our  narrative  properly  begins  with  the  retura  of  young 
Hermann  home  in  tlie  autunm.  He  wps.  ^w  eighte^-^ 
full  of  impetuous  passions  and  feelings;  just  in  this  point 
reeemhliag  hiafh^Mr,  though,  when  nothing  roosed  hiia« 
you  would  have  thought  him  a  quiet,  melancholy,  low» 
voiced  youth* 

T^e  household  of  Mary  Von  Korper.  included  a  F«f  urtO- 
ier^  or  hmd  and  house-steward— .a  eert  of  confldeoitial  mann. 
ger,  raised  over  all  the  other  servants,  and  filllag^  in  sqodo 
sort,  the  place  of  master  of  her  establishment.  This  offtbe 
had  long  been  filled  by  one  who  had  entitled  himself  to  the. 
esteem  of  all  the  neighbourly  and  they  all  sorrowed  greatly 
when  old  MuUer  was  persuaded  by  his  kind  young  mhtnam- 
to  better  hie  ftntune,  by  accepting  a  fhr  higher  service  wbddh'' 
she,  unsolicited,  procared  for  him.  His  place  was  filled  by 
a  wholly  different  sort  of  person,  and  filled  so  rapidly,  that 
few  knew  of  the  change  until  the  stranger  was  amongst 
them.  Adolphe  Brauer  was  a  far  younger  man  than  his 
predecessor,  but  he  was  fkr  lc?8  liked.  Not  because  he  war 
rude*  or  haughty  to  the  poor ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manners* 
were  more  than  commonly  courteoui.  But  all  this  suavity 
wanted  heartiucss  aud  sincerity,  and  he  was  feared  rather 
than  loved. 

I  knew  the  widow's  family  at  this  time,  and  with  her- 
self I  was  always  on  terms  of  the  mo«t  firiendly  and  confi- 
dential intercourse.  Before  this  visit,  I  had  been  as  kindly 
received  by  her  son  as  was  possible  with  one  of  his  clo« 
and  reserved  character.  Now,  however,  his  manners  wire* 
more  than  cold ;  they  were  absolutely  repulsive.  '  .  J 

Meanwhile,  nimours  began  to  circulate:  first  scattered 
and  low-whi^)ered — then  more  uniform  and  frequent^-' 
louder  in  voke  and  bolder  in  assertion,  against  the  character 
of  my  fair  neighbour.  It  was  said  that  the  new  steward 
seemed  high  in  his  lady's  confidence  and  &vonr ;.  t^t  hjft 
^ms,  admitted  to  many  long  and  close  private  consultation^, 
with  her ;  nay,  even  that.dis  Junge  Wittwe  had  been  seen 
leaning  on  his  arm  in  ^he  open  street ;  and  sotely  were  the 
antique  Misses  Kep^loranick,  time  out  of  mind,  the  best 
modistes  in  Bremen,  scandalised  thereat.  Ov^  of  this  same, 
walk  had  further  arisen  a  most  remarkable  rencontre  which, 
was  witnessed  by  Peter  Snick  the  tailor,  who  lay  ptrdu 
beldnd  a  high  wall  over  which,  now  and  then,  he  could  peep 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

Hermann,  who  had  left  his  mother*s  house  for  the  day, ' 
but  had  returned  home  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  on' 
turning  a  comer  into  the  Bauerstratse,  met  his  mother 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Adolphe  Brauer,  they  separated  has* 
tily,  with  fbarful  looks,  the  moment  they  saw  him.     Her- 
mann merely  gave  his  mother  one  stem  glance ;  then  s^ng-i 
ing  on  the  stewari,  he  seised  him  by  the  throat     Adolphe 
quailed  before  his  fary ;  indeed  the  stewatd  was  rather  of  a 
crafty  nature  than  of  boiling  oourage;  and  when  his  young , 
master  filing  him  fh>m  him,  and  ordered  him  hom^-he^ 
obeyed  without  a  wdrd.     Hermann  then,  with  a  proud  cold , 
air,  took  his  motbei^  ann,  who  looked  more  dead  thau^f 
alive  ;  and  both  vanished  from  the  terrified  ga^ce  of  Peter 
Snick. 
. 'After  this  the  fhiTAvidow  was  not  often  seen  abroad;  un« 


tp 


TH^WMmiLumsfntti, 


wMH  WMdtorrfhA  lllietinjlott.     Th^  ti»t^r  wli«ii  jrMiiir 

HoriUMni '  BuOvIn '  utfVft  NdlTIMCl  vO  y  Cttftj*  ACOlpllft    DttttM^ 

vtniiflKd  M  c^fApIeti^  as  if  tli«  «iK1i'9iMt  gvped  ttaid  ifmA- 
lofred  him.  The  ftfIHghted  widow,  on  beinir  Mk«fi  1>y  th*  sM'^ 
vint^who  waltea  fbr  th«  st^WttrA*8  vfltuil  hoasehold  oMen, 
whl^ffi^  the  khHir  H^ftt  had  b«<?Mii«  ^  Mm,  m«re1y>iiNook 
Imt  he^  And  wept  She  begged  those  meet  in  hi^  confidence 
to  Avoid  tt>«lititMlitt|^  lh«F  tiathe  «or  Brimtr,  for  thM  h«r  ami  Md 
tAen  to  di^  a  MtiM  t9  him,  ^st  th«  iodnd  of  it  exdietf 
him  to  phrenzy.  HenuMn^  howwer,  tMm  made  it  koowli 
durthtt^uld  Mi  Ad«lp]ieawaf^  «Bdthflt  1m>wwiM  never 
rminLt'H^  mailed  the  hrte  ttsward,  'sad  mmftA  a  day 
patttMtfW^hehadititiDdedytowetoamehimhome.  All 
tbl^  lime  Ve  wwmmfuadly  morryi  and  set  off  for  Jena  !■ 
hl|h8|)iriti. 

But  A  «hoi«  inttrral  had  elapmd  ere  1  tmwirfced,  with 
aoBWir,  that  the  widow*8  health  aad  q>faita  grew  wdcm 
ttom  day  to  day.  Whttit  I  was  pwidtring  Ofvr  the  propria 
ety  af  writing  ta  her  bob  in  Jeo^K  an  old  man  arrived  ^snd- 
dealy  in  BreaMiiy  begging  to  be  directed  to  the  widow^  Von 
KArpen  He  eaid  he  wa3  Ludwig  Brauer,  the.  iather  of 
Adfii\§h^  har  eteward,  and  tliat  be  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Weimar  to  see  his  son.  When  lie  beard  that  Adolpbe 
had  departed,  some  months  before^  no  one  knew  whether, 
he  diq;>^ay«d  the  greatest  agitation  and  grie^  In  the  end,  a 
chapiter  of  minute  inquiries  was  addressed  to  Hermann, 
the  only  person  of  whom  intelligence  was  to  be  sought ;  and 
Qptil  the  answer  could  come  from  Jena,  the  restless  and 
anxious  ytcanger  asked  all  ^e  neighbours  around  for  news 
of  his  aon.  But  Adolpbe  Brauer  was  of  a  distant  and  re- 
served disposition,  and  bad  mentioned  his  designs  to  none. 
Yet  some  tidings  of  him  were  gleaned ;  though  these  were, 
afttf  aU  but  jcanty.  Once  more  had  Peter  Suick,  the 
tailor,  been  playing  the  listener. 

None,  save  himself,  had  seen  AdlAphe  on  the  day  when 
he  was  suMenly  mlased.  Bat  at  a  very  ^rly  hour,  not  long 
^fter  ^lirlse,  Fciler,  by  athne  liraag^iehanM^  happewadto  be 
pkssiiil  the  cwait^of  iHii  v^ry^  wiA  hot,  at^be  back  of  tha 
Widbw  'V&tk'  Kttiper*!  weldcnw.  ■  rf  hmi  ^vety  ttitle  ftc^ooit* 
ed.  Su£ld«hryh«  <iiunaiilptoyo«ntiieiMi%  wflMalaod 
iijhlstiHyrrilngtlwwtttiMlilinwt^  ThayooMf  mmvratin 
a  high  ftiry;  ma  UatA  gvagped'rtiw^cillat  of  A^aiphe  Braiwr, 
attdt1i0oth«rheMlv«tMl«akaiaidg«l.  Whatmowpasa. 
edy  IVter  ^Mk  knawiwC  He  ftand  hainr 
an  eaveiMbMPpptf ,  and  «Midnd  badB  ailwtly  la 

IfMhi^  ^f0iMmfkif  oM  Luimiftht  A  vliii.t««a 
v^  place  tHMT^hii  aan  haA  haes  aete  Ibr  ^  last  timsb 
p«ter  led  hhu  t  and  to  tha  aatonUhMMiift  of  all  pfcaent,  lb* 
oU  teaoy  hi  iit(iiig  dowik«tt  asteiMy  covef^  by  hifh  wMd^ 
to  reft,  whllatSBii<^ -acted  over  hia  story  on  the  very  spot^ 
fytoA  aouethlnf  hiddtta  aaiongat  nattieff  «i»d  dockw»ids> 
It  vnur  a  maa**  hat,  crvshad  and  faKkan,  which^by  abioM 
lace  he  iroie,  vraa  fenMnhared  in  amoment  to  have  belongs 
ed  to  Adi^l^  Braoer !     • 

Bttsinesi  doled  meio  lAbcc  whllat  tfaeaa  stnmgfe  nvnti 
fvm  puislitg;  nUI  on  my  retnm  fame  mon^  alter,  I  waa 
aghast  to  learn  that  Hermann  Von  Korperskaa  in  priAa^ 
dta»g«dwMithaiuv4«r.«f  Adnlfbe  Bnraet^  and  the  .eip- 
o«iaihettt«rth*bodyv  ThMtfMof  noted  imndlpaUy  on  theif, 
toi»<m*dlsiignMn«t— tht  idMwi  dtoi^nniirenraof  Btmieiv-* 
the  nndi^ed  atory  of  Pfller  tificlF,  awl  tlw  ilacsvevy  ^  hia 
hat  on  the  very  spot  whare  thefar  bkat  i|uaiMl  was  soppoiid 
to  have  tskftt  t^aee^    *»»  gwmd'  dMlnwHy,  ivUsh-  ao  b^ 


^afarythrewny  ftlglit«|ony  waa  to^iiMioir-thahodjr  ted 
been  disposed  o£  Tocoasptotir-thc  ehnin  of  teatiaMHiy,  na 
expedient  wss  resorted  to  -vHilch  -cannot  be  eantemplatnA 
without  horvar.  They  eramJaid  tha  priaoner  by  tortym! 
Yoimg  Herman  was  laid  upon  » low  iron.badatead,  and  hia. 
wiistaand  andea  passwl  throngji  tight  ifonriiMa.iecarad  to 
the  fi»ur  posts.  A  heavy  weight  waa  placed  upon  bia 
breast.  Then  the  bed  was  drawn  out  of  the  ftnnn  by  am- 
chinery,  leaving  hia  badfy  anppaiiBdJby  tfaewi 
akMw,  aad  bearing  hia  pondarotolondi  At  tettlMi 
nwisealai'  Arcs^  aad  afBanauyaf-hia-ltatfi 
•amm  tenaion,  and  heaufcradiifrtntly  bvtiitftk. 
however,  hia  Ihnhn  qnlnrad  violaatlyi  and. tega  dappa 
started  apon  his  forehead  aad  ran  dtwft  in  a  atiaain  to  th» 
floor* 

Then  tha  jndga  called  sdond^adcfav  hfat  <<  WhKJMr  hn 
wnnld  eonftls  where  ha  had  hidden  /the  body  l»f  Addphe 
BrMier,whomhahadnundered?**.  <^Ypn.niny kmse," 
cried  Hermann  In  a  weak  vnioe  bcoken'hy  wmf*  ^'bnt  i 
die  innooent,  and  have  toM  yvn.  alL  the  trathi*!  FsoB.tlM 
strength  displayed  by  the  wHilMircd  ^yennf  -mta,  It  waa 
thotiifht  he  had  not  anifered  pain*  cflongh  to  hra^  Ms-oh- 
stlnacy.  Strong  levers  were  applied*  to  th^fimreMaa  of  the 
bed,  by  whidi  his  llmbe  were  ftiriher  strained*  HI^Mto 
he  had  snfllered  silently;  now  he  scd^edy'  stkled  ar^slMMt, 
and  groaned*  heavfly  and  incessantly.  The  fetecntlene^ihen 
broujfht  a  second  heaVy  stmie,  and  Istfd  it  ov«Er  Hie  othifr 
upon  bis  breasi  'Hnman  nature  gave  ivay :  tKeii^  hartia- 
rity  had  done  its  worst.  He  ottered  a  lond  and  ^erdng 
shriek,  and  trembled  aU  over  s6  viofentl^,  that  the  joints  nf 
his  wrists  broke.  He  became  qi^tte  senseless.  'His  monftr 
waa  wetted  with  a  feather,  (o  recaf  sensation,  and  tlMfr  «pief- 
tion  repeated,  but  no  ngn  of  consdoinness  was  returned.' 
They  were  ft>rced  to  end  thMr  hotrid  chielty^— aoM  by 
many  strong  stimulants;  with  diffiodlfy  reckllM  Utti  telift. 

He  was  taken  back  to  hb  prison,  and  left  all  nf^t  al«Mes' 
barely  ^mished  with  some  l^nid  to  sllny  Ut  Aver,  ttud 
keep  his  poor  rfteked  ihime  alive  tHl  rooming'.  On  ihk  Ibt- 
lowing  day  he  was  again  brought  np  for  exandnadrnW  1 
was  prewnt ;  fb^  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  ^ring  «Md»^  »»HeiilD 
in  his  flitonr  f  bnti  >s«8  IMlle  prepantU  ibr  tb4  <tmel  aeene 
whWh  Ibllowed.  Hevnisbioagli«te;eiippditedbftwv«i:» 
fioen,  hiiAinf  eo  peie;  so  tnguiBb^woin,  ^latrcsmldlMBdly 
reeognlie  bim.  When  he  waa  hi  aught  near  ^«t  twiSlii* 
«  bed  of  judgment,**  lind  eompelied  to  touch  It  irbiUt  he-air. 
swerrd  the  ^uestlona  pat  to  him,  hia  wluile  frame  timnHed 
like  a  laat  He  vstttmed  the  ansiMr  m  b8d»H^  and  p^> 
sionatslycaUcdHaaventawitnciBdiathe  waa^gniltlcoa  of 
thebhwdofAddphe^  ^he  jndfea.hegan  «•  pllj  Jdm^and 
dbvkNMly  bcUeved.him  hmooant.  In  spite  of  aUappcnranDCi 
to  the  contrvy,  when  the  counsel  for  old  Ludwig  Braner 
cmved  leave  to  examine  another  who  Jiad  just  ^anivad  bx 
As  soon,  aa  young  Vim  Kovpcr  Jookcd  tCn  :thia 
hfr half ohantcd  aland,  mddiantmHd  hisjMnd 
smfji  Thewltaesa  snid  hk  name  wavBmest  flartahn^ 
son  of  Ihe  mJsdater  of  a  Lnthcran  chnrA  In  Henibmy.  Be 
depoaed  that  he  waa  a  ftUow^^tudent  Intimata.  with  jsong 
Hemann  in  Jena4  ihat  he  hnd  4iaard  the  priinnirjien  ie> 
oliislngceitiun.lettaBiftnm  BasBwai  hi  ink  ontlntathe  meet 
violent  and  fidghtftd  Imprceattona  agninat  Addphe  Bmer« 
vowinf  to  takehia  liftk 


HemHum  prayedlesve  t»  nsirdris  Witnesseai 
thMM^  n^Hnit«ppes0tf  4l«d.lb«yhad  Utn  itflaftrlin 
affBdfaMia  of  Sophia  Meyer,  dai^gfater  of  the  Greepr  ] 
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tber,  tJntihry  had  fcnglit  two  Mparate  dtaelft  on^likiMr' 
r^  ia  both  of  vldoh  yonnf  Hortabci^  had  been  Mroratod, 
Tfc— gfc'**»w>  disooVeria  threw  some  tospicioD  of«r  the  evi* 
dmwbj  ytt  tkey  teemed  important  etioogh  to  demand  a  le- 
cond  iiiTestigatio&,  hf  puttinf .  <«  the  qaestion*'-^hat  is  to 
saj,  hy  torture* 

Who  could  paint  the  looks  of  young  Hermann  when  this 
dccasum  was  auiounced^  and  he  was  once  more  aslced 
"«  WliaArbecMMofAdeipheBiMMrr   la  a  voice  that  went 
mal^hmii^  ho  eaHedk Ueavu to^wiMMsa ihaft  if  ho  wave 
tern'irthro  jMt  ffom  jmt^  h*  «mM  -ftdt  Mk-mmn  than 
he  hikSA  sdr^idy  revealed.    Th^ymade  ready  again  to  iie 
Itim  to  the  driadfiiil  bed$  \m%  when  they  touclied  his  swoU 
icB  lUalocated  writt%  he  fairly  shrielced  aloud,  and  earnests 
IftMtA  9tk  QMtimtm^^mier  «l»feb  mmai  tktsML.    He 
was  bound  in  the   rock;    Atfd'  I  had  coreredtty  eyeiy 
and  was  prepared  to  rush  out,  fbr  I  coold  bear  to  see 
no  aadre,    wImi  he  called  out  wildly^  that   «  if   they 
waoUk  hot  usitia  Umy-^wdhrin^  hvB  wafttr,  he  would  ooup. 
Abb«IL^     I<wia.itb«ndaAiBiMfc  otthMrinttbeae  words, 
and  aiood  fiirei  to  the  ipol^  leoidiif  on  htm  In  wonder> 
Re  spoke  hniriedly  and  confusedly,  and  told  some  tale 
of  him  liiTinf  had  a  quarrel  with  Brauer  for  supplanting 
fai»  j6ri«n4,.,«^  Mnils«b^     Ho  si^d  be^iade  some  pretext 
om  .that  lati^  jptomiiif  lor  their-foiiig  out  efirly,  to  give 
fafoa  aa  ofpartuiiity  t»  oommli  the  murder;  tiuit  a  true  ac- 
coant  haJk  been  given  by  Peter  Snick,  soon  after  whose' 
dep^ure  h^e  struck  Brauer  heavily  with  a  bludgeon,  and 
kii^i  hifo,i,  that  a  ped|ar  happi^mng  to  pass  with  a  paclc- 
hooe,  he  bribed  him  to  .take  awpy  the,  body,  and  that  he 
had  nrrer  atoi  the  man  again,  and  did  not  know  how  be 
disposed  .of  it;   but  finding  tie  steward*8  hat  left  in  the 
hurry  hy  the.  jtedhuv  where  it  had  fallen  in  the  scyffle,  he, 
hid  it.aiB0Bgsl.4ha.wwdvJusk.aa  th«  old  man  found  it. 
Hsring  signed  this  eonfrssion,  he  was  taken  back  to  prison. 
-  For  some  time  after  he  was  gone  I  stood  as  one  stujdfled ; 
nsy^Mi.tiQgle^.^^  if  .1  had  been  hearing  the  diz^y  sounds 
oC^  dimwginr.ol  delirliwu.  Was  yfuqg.  Uermann,  the% 
renQf  •  MUiMevI'  .iwfsaiibla  1    I  ha4  kiUMvn  him^firom 
a  cfcOd !    But  bis  own  eoaftasioi^I    I  rwrtved  instaiidy  to 
se»JiSia  Id  prison  {  iSAd  though  all  approach  of  his  friends 
him,  by  m-  heavy  brib^  I  oh^ine^,  tha^  r^ry 
tofhsTMUi    /  . 
WMft  f  #»raadhtdihe^tP*e.on  wMch  .he  lay  heavily 
mfcnhrled,  and  looked  on  his  skkly  emaciated  featavei^  I 
Gpttld  ftel'oaly  pity  fbr  him,  and  should  have  stretchtd.oot 
mf  ha*l'ti»iilm  had  h«  been  guilty  of  a  hnmdrcd  munhMi 
biiV'«o''W^«ft  fkMt  mtiyimd^  Md'his  Ihea*     ««  Ym  an 
fcMTT*  Mld'h^'f^lfifty  i  «  but  I  tftfihoc  beat  60  see  yoo^I 
aitt  not  worthy  of  the  Bght.'**     ^  Tliere  Is  fbrgiveness,**  I 
r^pllad,  ^  for  all  sin  which  is  repented  of ;  and  there  may 
bwiahMti dame  pi^ailiOB  for  yoamp-audden  pasrioti    taa 
ai«M/biriA»«ru.1(»lMMatlr«|R^ 
oflRirAMlflev.'  «  You  sbrdy  oannof  «Mt  thai' I  killed 
hltt?*€iMhe^  '<  i^ottr  ote/i  voice  said  it,**  I  lulled.    He 
mmmmti  hi  low*  and  half-choked  accents,  «  God  pardon 
Bijrt-  UnaWufuldtdo?    IMiouMhavediedbeBeo^thAit 
iWmwft  ''Tnff  ^rtry  sfpnf'eT  Wavxant  fMMiHMM'Me»   l  Mcnv 
noCbea^tllitt  s^eond  torture  (h61d!ng  np  hts  emshed  bauds.) 
I  nid  all  they  tvanted,  for  leave  to  die  in  peace  |   but  to 
Blahiiriy  fck  aati    is  bo  bifcea^fed  as  a  muidwet*fwtD>ilie 
iililll>1ld<«lftif1f^r   €««paiMia»!     My 


I  jMiss  siMf  4ha  «Mo  muhf  «id  «qF  Imek  Wad  wHh  la. 

onow*.    L.vow«d  X  Jwoidd  makaiui  i|k4 

2  It  wea  laiponiibie  hia  jodgas.  co«id  ]^. 

wkkbd  eaoagh^to  oondemii  htta.  Ha  shook  hishead  mi>«m^ 

fatty,  and  b^ned  I  woald  comfort  hia  moOttc. 

AttmyfgsinB    nU  that  maa  aonld .  do.  was  t»UL    Uif 

his  £it«.     He  was  JionyiflM"  wnd> 


I  will  haatea  over  what  I  eannot  bear  to  think  o^  |1« 
died  vesigiwd  aod  iras.  Up  to  thevary  laa(  flioi«Mn^  ^n 
toid  BO  0B»  of  his  peal  coitf—ionto  uf.  Bn^jnsterohia 
eynowei^  boand,  ha  taraed  «o  the  aniNHa<i>  tand  4»iad* 
h>Bdly,  «  That  for  th« sake  of  his  fithei^  niias%  and-hia 
mother,  who  yeC  lived)  he  wduld  aoe  dia  without  laisii^ 
his  voice  to  deeUro  before  Ood  that  ho^ed  laaocani  o^ 
blood — that  in  the  madness  of  torture  and  agos^  he  had 
conAws^  to  otter  falsehoods  hi«M^  to  -procare  eas(^  for- 
whteh  ho  implored  Heaven  to  pardon  hhn  I  i*hen  he  pray* 
ed  iu  silence,  and  waited  for  the  deatlublow. 

His  poor  mother  pined  daily.  She  eould  not  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  stir  Into  the  open  air ;  and  If  she  had  liow  heen 
seen  as  of  old,  gliding  along  the  ramparts,  few  wduld  have 
recognised  in  her  wasted  features  the  young  Widow  of  Br6» 
men. 

There  was  another  sad  page  in  this  unhappy  story.  SNd 
received  a  parcel  from  Jena,  which  cohtained  a  small  bory 
and  a  letter  from  Franz  Meyer,  the  Greek  proftssbr.  Hhr 
daughter  Sophia  was  dead ;  her  last  care  had  been  to  make 
up  this  little  pacquet — her  last  request  that  he  would  send 
it  when  she  died,  to  Mary  Von  Korper.  It  contained  young 
Hermann*s  portrait,  and  a  note  from  poor  Sophia.  She  said 
thati's^eaei^t  her  lover*s  picture  to  the  only  one  now  on  eatth 
who  knew  how  to  love  them ;  and  that  she  prayed  with' 
her  parting  brsath,  that  Hearen  might  bring  hOr  to  jeln 
them  whete  his  innocence  would  be  known  to  aU,  as  it  waa* 
now  known  to  Uiem  alone. 

It  waaaumy  years  befoie  Mary  Von  Koipet  crossed  her 
threshold.  At  h«t  I  pNttatted  on  her  to  walk  slowly,  about 
the  neighbodrhood  of  bar  house.  She  seeBied  slowly  sink, 
lag  into  *e  yrave;  Mid  Imt  physician  told  her  that  exerv 
dat  was  famready  nliaMW  of  Hliv  One  mominfjsbe  expressed 
a  wUi  to  etoss  same  idia  at  the  haek  of  her  houa^  where 
there-rwaaa  aedf,  In  a  bMMNiM  iittia .  woo^lind^  of 
wldch*A«wrdt6beiMd.  We  pwassded  ompatds  t  aawa 
sfowlfpaand  the-toraar  «f  tUsiAlthii^  i^Mva  tbe  fotal 
senBo  brtaeua  fidraiMas  dad  yoi^Jii»aar  Jiad  taken 
plaee  so teng  before,  t  aaw^a*  tMiti  nlmnHnganthia  very 
spot^  hie  «mi8  fMded»  liiJilBg  towariaan,  Mwy  was  then 
leaahig  on  me^  bMding  h«rfoeo  dawni  tad Jaal  bffore  aha 
lifted  her  head  to  speak-  to  me,  I  waashoekod  to  feel  hoar 
UghtWMhftMiaciiisdfrinBe^tfwuglil  waa  then  hearing 
hnrwhdle  weight  M  the  raised  .and  tajnwd  her  head, 
her  eyee  fUl  fnU  on  the  strangest  foatnrss  t  she  gwFo  Urn 
one  wild  earnest  look,  shrieked,  and  aank  Ufoless  in  my 
ama.  The.straagsr  sptany  fbewnrds  to  hoML  her.  «  L»y 
her  on  the  grass,**  said  hs^  <<-sbe  has  only  foiated  |  nm  to 
thelraaBe  fbr  wateiv  and  I  will  anfftmt  her*** 

-  Wheh  1  bame  badt  shil  ws^  silting' on  the  graai,  leaning 
OR  the  stranger,  #hbm  8b«  hMNdnced  to  meaa  Baaest  Von 
tfan^lAt,  g  fH^nd  of  her  eaity  toye^  iffcant  she  had  not 
seed  for  «lotig.^OBg  time  f  fli^saddto  meeting,  she  laid^ 
hted^beMi  too  great  a  shodr  fte  herwtok  firamcu  I  hegged 
her  toiefaa^M&e  her  hMiey^thtt  the  might  vtot,  and  4aiit 
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lierftrtrod  nwfta,    W«  prooMded  thttber-— t)i«  ■tnmger 

and  i  mviMMing  b«r  batween  us.    WbtiL  we  enteicd  ghe 

appmptd  unable  to  bear  up  a  moment  longer,  and  called, 
Mafiaglyy  for  water.  Old  Muller,  wbo  had  watched  her 
return  with  much  anxiety,  came  himself  to  attoid  on  her. 

She  looked  wildly  but  signitcantly  at  him,  and  thea  at  me 
^.pointed  to  the  etranfer,  and  ga^ed  out  rather  than  spoke 
ii*-.^'  Seize  htm  1  He  is  Adolphe ;  Adolphe,  fov  whom  my 
boy  WM  miMered  !'*  She  fiiinted  as  the  words  left  her 
lips,  and  we  were  running  towards  her,  when  a  quiclc  move- 
ment of  the.  stranger  warned  ua  not  to  let  him  escape.  The 
imdefioed  -fqeUftg  which  had  made  me  gaae  so  earnestly  upon 
bim  1in»  folly  eitplainsd.  He  was,  indeed,  Adolphe  Brauer, 
for  Whose  supposed  murder  foy  poor  young  friend  had  been 
executed  1     The  conspiracy  to  pi^ocure  the  death  of  young 

Hermann,  by  this  &Ise  accusation,  was  clearly  brought 
home  to  him,  and  he  was  executed  for  it  i^ul  the  accom- 
pliea  who  had  appeared  as  his  father,  escaped  detection. 
The  poor  widow  only  survived  for  a  few  days  the  shock  of 
this  sudden  discovery ;  and  from  his  confession,  and  her 
disclosure  to  me,  just  before  her  death,  the  tissue  of  this 
grange  and  mournful  stoi7  was  made  complete. 

Ernest  Von  Harstenleit  was  the  Bavarian  'officer,  of 
whom  mention  was  niade  in  the  beginning  of  my  story. 
Mary  confbssed  that  her  husband^s  suspicions  'were  not 
groundless.  During  his  absence  her  heart  had  been  won 
by  the  stranger,  and  when  he  returned,  she  had  forgotten 
her  duty,  and  was  in  Ernest's  power.  Her  husband's  fury 
drove  Von  Harstenleit  ignominously  from  the  town  ;  and 
Yk  fled,  no  one  Imew  whither.  During  his  absence,  it  ap- 
j^eared  by  h!s  own  confession,  that  the  wretch  had  employ- 
ed a  woman,  since  but  too  notorious  throughout  Germany, 
vi^o  entered  Von  Korper^s  service  at  cook,  merely  to  poison 
Kim. 

*  It  wtaaionfp  m»  the  officer  Tentorad  agaki  on  the  aeene ; 
bM  to  hii  new  character  of  steward  he  soon  regained  his 
ascendancy  over  the  widow,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his 
afBficy  in  her  husband's  d^th.  Indeed,  I  suspect,  he  was 
the  only  maa  she  ever  really  loved.  The  fury  of  young 
Hermann,  who  discovered  their  attachment,  drove  away 
the  disguised  steward ;  and  the  scene  that  ensued,  hap- 
j^iDsd  just  as  poor  Hermann,  had  confessed,  save  in  the  ca- 
taatnopb** 

'  BuxvlBg  wi«h  hatr^' Adolphe  fled  wounded,  and  with- 
out  his  hat,  which  h*d  been  struck  off  in  the  struggle.  He 
risuzhed  the  military  dr^ss  whj^h  he  had  worn  previous  to 
hiaiaswiming  the  disguise  of  a  stcMrard,  an^  A4olphe  Bcaoer 
was  now  no  nMM«k  With  the  malice  of  a  fiend,  Ernest  da» 
vised  the  plot,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  suborned  villain, 
brboght  pcknr  Hamann  to  the  scaffold.  He  would  have 
remained  undetected,  ha4  he  not  madly  thought  Mary's 
l^ve  would  foljU>w  him  through  every  d^th  of  crime.  .No 
tft  but  hers  oould  recogniae  hhn, :  and  oo  her  he  relied  un- 
dmibtingly. 

But  though  the  sanctuary  of  her  affections  had  bean  pol- 
luted— though  even  to  the  laet  her  love  semained,  and  the 
ilKiiggle  kiUed  her,  Mary  Von  Korper  shrank  with  horror 
from  the  assassin  of  her  son*  To  clear  his  memory,  she 
gave  up  her  guilty  love;  but  it  was  twined  in  the  v^ 
hei^rt^trin^  of  her  life,  and  she  survived  not  the  sacrifice. 

mi»  is  thaapat*(said'  the  poor  man,,  taming  to  the  tra- 
vellers) where  the  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitt^ ;  and  here  Mary  begged  n^  with  )ier  last  breath  to* 
V^.  upd^.  MM>^  i^  jbheitraBser  mifht  l/wcn,  andtht  in*. 


habitant  navM*  forga^  that  thia  histai/"  to 
and  no  idle  iegend. 


FEMALE  BLUE  BEAQDS. 

OvcE  in  every  dozen  or  twenty  yeara^  the  public  is 
to  a  fresh  hash  up  of  a  certain  number  of  luarvela.  TV 
French  papers  lately  gave  the  story  aubjoinedy  i^  wUcb  m 
give  an  earlier,  though  certainly  not  theorxginsd  editMK>. 

«  On  Thursday  last  Mr.  M (Q.  Mirabel)  waa  atTav 

toni's  eating  an  ice,  when  he  perceived  at  the  next  taH»i 
young  and  elegantly  dressed  lady,  whose  brilliimt  eyes  W 
a  power  of  iniaBMBatisttao  iar  snperfor  to  the 


of  the  'Hm,  that  after  intOfchaBging'  a  fow 
tared  to  solicit  permission  to  see  her  home. 
assent,  but  added  that  she  was  cursed  with  m>  jealeesahM' 
band,  that  the  slightest  suspicion  of  frailty  wvrald  be  tet 
to  her,  and  she  must  therefore  assure  her  new  io»tt\  #■» 
tion  by  blnkiiBf  his  eyes  and  coednctingr  hitn  Immt  ia  s 
hackney  coach.  To  this  he  only  objected  ineeaaafih  h  fi 
would  deprive  him  for  a  time  of  the  bliss  of  gazio^  oo  li 
encliantress,  and  they  accordingly  entered  a  coach  vUd 
happened  to  be  waiting,  and  after  driving-  a  ceiMiMeiiiMi 
time,  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  handsome  hotel  in  a  eanvv 
street,  where  the  gallant  was  nnbliBdad  and  eondisctad  hm 
a  brilliantly  ligh^  saloon.  Here  an  hoar  had  acanel; 
passed,  when  the  door  opened  and  three  gentlesMn  can. 
pletely  armed  entered,  and  one  of  them,  pre^entinf  a  pirtil 
to  Mr.  M.'s  breast,  with  great  pcditeness  re^vs^eMd  Irfa^m 
and  other  valuables.  Mr.  M.  iosBMiAalely  eoaipHcd  vflk 
the  request,  giving  up  oven  bos  silk  handkarclilell  tiilikh  «■ 
returned  to  himwithaieasark,  tliat  itmigbt  inrfmnsdfm 
him  to  be  deprived  of  it.  A  second  kindly  undid  thebieBsi 
of  his  jihirt  to  give  him  air,  forgetting,  however,  to  vefon 
the  four  valuable  buttons  by  which  it  was  fiiateaad.  Dor- 
ing  this  operation  the  lady  was  quietly  anmngiB^  hertah 

in  a  looking  glass.     Mr.  M was  Cban  cwidusse* 

down  ataiii^  replaced  in  the  coach  with  two  of  thofcatk. 
men,  and  ultimately  left  in  the  aiiddle  of  the  R«e  Poses  di 
Temple,  without  having  the  least  idea  whece  he  had 
the  night." 


.  The  celebrated  Madaaaa  du  Darri,  mistreat  of  Lovia  XV., 
gives  a  singular  account  of  a  beautiful  female  with  whoa^ 
in  the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  she  became  acquaiatrd. 
This  person  whs  a  Madame  de  Mellaniere,  who  ia  desctiM 
as  being  « tender  and  loving,  with  chestnut  hafa-,  rosy  hpa 
on  which  was  the  aaost  charminf  smile,  and  laaga  blue  oyaa 
of  inexpressible  serenuty.''    This  beauty,  who  occupied  s 
genteel  apartment  in  the  MaraU,  Hue  Porte  .Fota,  gave 
herself  out  as  the  widow  of  an  officer  come  to  Paris  to  soli- 
cit a  pension.    Several  admirers  were  attraeted  by  feir 
charms,  but  Madame  du  B.  obsewrsd  thafe  sIm  seMoas  n» 
tained  one  long.    The  first,  a  lidi  EagBriuaaa,  was  sai- 
denly  recalled  to  h^  OMrn  country ;  the  second,  a  German 
baron,  was  compelled  to  quit  Paris  by  his  creditors;  the 
third,  a  young  country  gentleman,  was  carried  off  by  hisls- 
ther  for  fear  of  his  marrying  her.    A  young  Anglo  Aawti- 
caa,  named  Brawn,  waa another )  when,  after  a  longstriaa 
of  oglings  and  flirtatiens,  he,  too,  one  evening  after  supper, 
declared  that  he  was  compelled  to  set  out  for  St.  Peterstaij^ 
immediately,  to  arrange  some  business  for  his  father.    Ihb 
disappointment  seemed  too  severe,  and  Madame  du  B.  oiBii 
on  her  friead  the  neat  naoming'to  console  faer^  Aa  wasaoi 
at  homa,  but  her  wa/AA-mt^tHk^  to  much  agiMiion,  bfeggsi 
her  visi^  to  step  ia,4ind  toformed  her  of  a  horribiedis. 
covery  she  had  just   made. — They  proceeded  together  ts 
the  lady's  chamber,  where,  on  pushing  aside  the  bed,  a  trap** 
door  was  discovered  In  the  floor.    The  girl  pressed  aifla|: 
and  raised  itt  an  iafectieiis  odour  yroowdad '•ftambelawf . 
whan  lay  the earaaam  of  ^m  earions  lovarsof  MadMM is 
Mellani^re,  who  had  successively  disappeared.  Tkeanrvaalj 
it  seems,  had  made  the  discovery  accidentally  only  a  f^iri^' 
nutes  before  Madame  du  Barri'  called.    Tha  laAierimaalif' 
gave  iAformathm  to  t\i»  limOmuaM-^  jPoliie«ha(hBiii>* 
diaialy anaaletl^^Mr^Bramk    Vm^uk^^mn^^ii'^^^^ 
Bastile  ta  keq^  hi«  out  tff  harm'a  way>  the  boeseiAf  Ma.^ 
Oigitized  by 
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damb4»  MtAUauitn  ww  kkT«Med,^a]iil  thenmrdemtieetiMit, 
together  with  two  nucali,  her  acoomplioM.  AU  thA  three> 
indodhifr  the  « tender,  loTiogf*  bemitf ,  were  executed.  As 
to  Mr.  Brown^  he  wae  eet  at  libert j,  with  an  apology  for 
tbe  <<  mietake,*'  and  « invited**  t6  qait  Fnnoe  within  eight 
and  ibrty  honrt.  Hit  escape  appears  to  have  heen  a  nar- 
row one  ;  Madame  de  M.  had  begged  him  to  accompany 
her  OTi  a  tour  into  Italy,  hot  to  pretent  scandal,  had  re- 
foestad  him  to  pmend  that  he  wae  leariog  Paris  on 
his  httsiiMsa.  «  You  can,  come  and  sleep  here  for  two 
or  thme  nights,**  was  added,  «  and  we  ean  eommence  oar 
jmrmmf  whm  w«  please.**  It  xrm  by  the  tame  method  that 
dm  iMid  ^lUBMtd  h«r  former  lovers,  wIm^  CMiiag  to  stay  %rtih 
ber  In  her  apftrtments,  broufht  with  them  their  jewels,  mo- 
ley,  bills  of  exchange,  Ifec,  and  dnrtng  the  night,  slept  the 
sLmp  from  whidi  there  was  no  awalcing.-.The  Aiir  auto* 
Vi«grapli«r,  in  refecting  on  the  mild  charms  of  her  late 
friemffs  cztetior,  asks  heisstf  whether  it  wonid  not  be  bet- 
ter upom  the  wholey  if  the  viets  of  the  heart  were  always 
dspM^ed  on  the  countenance,  but  answers  her  own  question 
with  much  tuitwstl,  cencloding,  that  perhaps  it  is  better  as 
it  ia»  sinoe  otherwise  « there  would  be  so  many  ugiy  people 
In  tlta  world.** 


THE  BARBER  OF  DUNSE. 

A  clergyman  possessing  an  uncommon  share  of  wit  and 
honMor,  bad  occasioa  to  lodge  for  the  night,  in  company 
wtfli  sosit  friends,  at  theJnn  of  a  town,  which,  for  certain 
istsiins>ws  shall  dsnominaAe  Dunse.  Reqnlrinf  the  ser* 
Ticas  of  n  hai^ter^he  wasTseommended  by  the  itmiter  to  Wal- 
ter Dron,  who  was  rspreseatad  as  eoccellent  at  cnu^ring  a 
joke^  or  telling  a  story.  This  iiinctioaaiy  beSngr  i^rthwith 
introduced,  miade  such  a  display  of  hit  oral  and  manual 
dsKlerity,  as  to  teaveoa  the  asind  as  widl  as  the  body  of  his 
nt OBisi»  ATery  fo(nmniUe'  impisstion,  and  induce  the  lat- 
t«K  to  invite  him  t*eitdown  to  a  fiiendly  glassi  Ttie  nni«i 
tual  fomiliarity  wfaieh  the  cirenlation  of  the  bottle  pro- 
d««ed»senrsd  to  didw  off  ths  bSrber  in  his  hsppisst  mood; 
and  the  fooetious  clergyman,  asud  the  general  hihtrky, 
thns  addrened  him :  «  Now,  WaUie,  I  engage  to  give  you 
a  guinea,  on  ths  foUowiaf  ttnnSy— that  yon  leap  backwards 
and  forwards  orer  your  chair  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
— Isisnrely,  yet  regularly — crying  out  at  every  leap,  •  Here 
goes  I,  Wattie  Dron,  barber  of  Dunse  ;* — but  that,  should 
Tonvtter  anytfataif  else  during  the  time,  you  forfeit  the  re- 
ward.*  Wattie,  though  no  doubt  surprised  at  the  absurdity 
of  ibo  proposal,  yet,  considering  how  easily  he  conid  earn 
ths  guinea,  and  the  improbability  that  such  an  opportunity 
would  erer  again  present  itself,  agreed  to  the  stipulations. 
The -watch  was  set,  and  the  barber  baring  stripped  off  his 
east,  loankig  with  one  hand  on  the  back  ct  the  chair,  com- 
■MnesA* leaping  orer  the  smt,  uniformly  repeating,  in  an 
eraitinf  tone,  the  words  prescribed.  After  matters  had  gone 
on  thus  smoothly  for  about  fire  minutes,  the  clergyman 
nuif  the  hell,  and  thus  accosted  the  waiter: — *<  What  is  the 
reason.  Sir,  you  insult  me,  by  sending  a  mad  follow  like 
tba^  jwafssd  of  a  proper  barber,  as  you  pretended  he  was  ?** 
BH'bor--^leaphig)^*«  Here  goes  I,  Wattie  Dron,  barber  of 
Dunw»**     Waiteh-><Ohl  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  is  the 

mattery  I  never  saw  him  in  this  way  all  my  life Mr. 

Dflssk^  Mr.  Dron,  what  do  you  mean  ?**  Bari>er — «  Here 
l«B»  i,  Wattie-^**— .Waiter-^<<  Bless  me,  Mr.  Dron,  recol- 
hnk  ttisse  are  genttemsn  t  how  can  you  make  such  a  fool  of 
j—ruflf?*  Barber^«  Here  goes  I^**  Laadlord~(entering 
ht  knoto)-^  What  tiio  Deril,  Sir,  is  all  this— the  foltow  is 
'  dare  you.  Sir,  insult  gentlemen  in  my  house  by 
I  eondnet  ?^  Barber-.^  Here  goes  I,  Wattie  Dron** — 
i  say,  Bob,  run  for  his  wifo,  for  this  can*t 
bo  ynt  up  with-Hlientlemen,  the  man  is  eridentty  derangrd, 
and  I  hops  you  will  not  let  my  house  be  injured  in  any  way 
by  this  bnsiness.**  «  Here  goes-^**  -^wifo  pushing  in)-l 
«  Oh  I  Wattie,  Wattle,  whafs  this  that's  come  ower  ye? 
Dv  yov  not  ken  your  ain  wifo  P**  Barber — ^  Here  goes  I,** 
Wifc  i(weef  jgg)-^  Oh  I  Wattie^  if  ye  caie  na  for  me, 
mted'-ywr-hal^Asatteme^sakl  simis  awa'wTme.***  Bhr^ 
>s»   I|  Wat^**     Ths  aftlcted  wifo  notr 


cUsped  her  husband  round  the  neck,  and  hung  on  him  so 
as  effiBctnally  to  arrest  his  farther  progress.  Mach  did  poi* 
Wattie  struggle  to  shake  off  his  loving,  yet  unw«teomo 
spouse,  but  it  was  now  no  ««  go**— his  galloping  was  at  an 
end.  "  Confound  you  for  an  idiot,"  he  bitterly  exclaimed,  **  I 
never  coald  win  a  guinea  so  easily  in  my  life."  It  is  only 
necemary  to  add,  that  the  explanation  which  immediately 
followed  was  much  more  satisfoctory  fo  mine  host  than  to 
the  barber's  better  half?  and  that  the  dergyman  restored 
Wattie  to  his  usual  good  humour,  by  generously  rewardinf 
his  exertions  with  the  well-earned  guinea. 


Th8  JonfuU  teceii^  of  JAMES  THE  SfXT  tf  -OuH 
Name,  Kinff  pf  Scotland,  und  QUEBNB  ANNE  *fo 
iri/>,  into  the  Townes  of  Lyeik  and  Edenboroti^h  th^ 
first  dale  of  May  last  past,  1590.  Together  with  the 
Triumphs  shewed  before  the  Coronation  of  the  said 
Scottish  Queens. 

Ths  King  arrived  at  Lyeth  the  first  day  of  May,  aimiK 
1590,  with  the  Queene  his  wifo  and  hia  traine  in  thirteenir 
shippcs,  accompanied  with  Peter  Munk,  Admirail  of  Dcd* 
marke,  one  of  the  Regentes  of  the  King,  Steven  Brave,  # 
Danish  Lorde,  and  sundry  other  the  Lordes  of  the  same 
countrey,  where  at  thcyr  arrival  they  were  welctfmmed  by 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earls  of  Bothweli^  tmd  sundry 
other  the  Scottish  Nobility.  At  their  bKiding^  ont  Mr 
James  Elpheston,  a  Senator  of  the  CoUedge  of  Justice,  with 
a  Latine  oration  welcommed  them  into  the  countrey,  which 
done,  the  King  went  on  to  the  church  at  Lyeth,  where  they 
had  a  sermon  preached  by  Maister  Patrick  Gallowey,  its 
English,  importing  a  thankBglvfog'  for  their  safo  arrtti^ 
and  so  they  departed  to  their  lodgtog,  where  they  expested 
the  coming  in  of  tiie  rest  of  the  nobility, -together  witltendi 
preparation  as  was  to  bee  provided  in  Edenborough  and  tha 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Roode  House. 

This  performed,  and  the  nobility  joyning  to  the  township 
at  Edenborough,  they  receaved  the  King  and  Queene  tratat 
the  town  of  Lyeth,  the  King  riding  before,  and  the  Qnee«# 
behhide  him  in  her  chariot,  with  her  ■iidius  of  Isamm  ■  lof  ■ 
ech  side  of  her  Majestie's  ons.  Her  chariot  was  dimwne  wiMs 
eight  horses,  capparisoncd  in  velvet,  imbrodered  with  silxer 
and  gold,  very  rich,  her  highnesse  Maister  of  her  housholde, 
and  other  Danish  ladies  on  the  one  dde,  and  tlie  Lorde  Ha-^ 
milton  on  the  other,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility^ 
and  after  her  chariot  followed  the  Lord  Chancelour's  wifo^ 
the  Lady  Bothwell,  and  other  the  ladies,  with  the  burgeses, 
of  the  towne  and  others  round  about  her,  as  of  Edinborough^* 
of  Lyeth,  of  Fishrow,  of  Middleborow,  of  Preston,  of  Dal- 
kith,  &c,  all  the  inhabitants  being  in  armour,  and  giving  af 
voile  of  shotte  to  the  King  and  Ch^ecne  in  their  passage^  In 
joy  of  their  safe  arrivall.  In  tliis  manner  they  passed  to  the 
Abbey  of  Holy  Roode  House,  where  they  remained  untUI  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  upon  which  day  the  Queene  was  cro^\-ned 
in  the  said  Abbey  Church,  after  the  sermon  was  ended  by 
Maister  Robert  Bruce  and  M»  David  Linsey,  with  great 
triumphes.  The  coronation  ended,  she  wa«  couveide  to  her 
chamber,  being  led  by  the  Lord  Chancelour,  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Embassador  of  Englande  on  the  other,  sixe  ladies 
bearing  uppe  her  trainne,  having  j^ing  before  her  twelve 
herftultes  in  their  coates  of  arraes,  and  sondrye  trumpets 
still  sounding.  The  Earl  of  Angus  bare  the  swords  of 
honor,  the  L.  Hamilton  the  scepter,  and  the  Duke  of  Lenox 
the  crowne.  Thus  was  that  day  spent  in  jpy  and  mirth. 
Uppon  Tuesday  the  nineteenth  of  May,  her  Majesty  made 
her  entry  into  Edinborough  in  her  chariot,  with  the  Lordes 
and  Nobility  giving  thf  ir  attendance  among  the  which  thflr 
were  sixe  apd  thirty  Danes  on  horsebacke  with  foote  ck>thea» 
every  of  them  being  accompanied  with  some  Scottish  Lordf 
or  Knight,  and  all  the  ladies  following  the  chariot.  At  her 
coming  to  the  south  side  of  the  yardes  of  the  Canogit,  along 
the  parkc  w^  bdng  in  sight  of  the  Castle,  they  gsve  her 
thence  a  great  voile  of  shotte,  with  their  banners  and  aun* 
denies  displaied  upon  the  walles.  Tlience  shee  came  to  the 
West  Port,  under  the  which  her  highnesse  staled,  and  had  a4 
ocatioB  to  waiostaie  hsr  to  Hm  fowift,  uttered  in  iJitine  bf 
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tpi^noifutp^  whose  apnne  also  being  placed  uppoo  the  toppc 
of  ^  P^rt^eady  and  was  let  downe  by  a  device  made  in  a 
gl9b^  which  being  come  fomewhat  over  her  M^jestie's  header 
qpened  at  the  toppe  into  fioure  (^uarterty  where  the  childe  ap* 
paring  in  the  resemblance  of  an  angell  delivered  her  the 
keye»  of  the  towne  in  aUrer,  which  dcme,  the  quarters  closed, 
and.  the  globe  was  taken  uppe  agayne,  so  as  the  chUde  was 
i^  wotfi  seen  there*  She  had  also  a  canapie  of  purple  velvety 
esnbrodertd.  with  gold»  carried  over  her  by  slice  anciem 
towne»4nen»  There  were  also  threescore  young  men  of  the 
towns  lyke  Mooras^  and  elothed  in  cloUi  o(  silver,  with 
dutittss  about  their  oeokes,  aud  braselsts  about  their  aisnes, 
8«t  wHh  diamauds  an4  othor  precious  atones,  Tsrie  gorgeous 
to  the  ei«^  who  went  be^M-e  the  chariot  betwixt  the  horsemen 
a^  H>  e?erie  one  with  a  white  staiTe  in  his  hande  to  ke^pe 
off  the  thiong  of  peopk^  where  also  rid  the  Provost  and 
Baileesss  oC  the  towoe  with  foots  clothes  to  keepe  the  people 
in  good  Qideiv  wHh  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  ktU 
arsie  t»  doe  the  Uk^  In  this  order  her  Grace  passed  on  the 
BaWf^StfoHi  wheN  wa»  erected  a  iahU,  whereupon  stood  ^ 
globe  «C  the  whole  woride^  with  a  hoy  sitting  thfvehy*  wIm 
ttgjmtifiM  tbi  person  of  a  King)  and  made  haf,wk  ocatioo^ 
which  491^  she  w«it  up  the  ^owe,  wher  wesa  cas^  forth  a 
aimbonof  ka»queiiAg  4islN»ai  they  came  by,  an«L«ommu»g 
I*  the  b«Mer  tvoM^  theve  wrae  plaoed  aloe  maideps  bravely 
msmM  Uk  '«k>th  of  silver  and  gold,  leprssenthig  the  nine 
atosi»  who  fwsg;  wiesweste  inu«ickcy  when  a  brave  youth 
9)1^  Mf»o  the  atfrn  whifh  aceaided  evoeUentlie  with  the 
fiagfug  »f-tkeir.pwlnM%  whereat  her  IMajestie  sMued  awhile^. 
•Ml^thMM^BMied  bourne  4Moiigh  the  higli  gate  of  Edlnbo. 
TCUfli,  frtrtcb  VAaidl  doctiedirith  taiMr  fr«w>  the  top  ta 
tii*)MMaw  vM  iMT  OmoeatoouuBg  to  tiie  Toih«th,  then  stood 
«n^Mfh4betfMff  vcRlue%M  Ant»  jRstieB  with  the  hallaaoeia 
Oisiiii^j  and.the<uwiid  of  jmtifi  in  the  other;  thenTeia* 
>awia»  horiwg  an  the  ono  hand  a  eap^ol  via^  and  in  the 
other  a  cup  of  water ;  Prudooo^  holding  in  her  hand  o  seirw 
peHtaod,«4»vi^'d«daiiiigtha4in(moii^  to  be  aiwieeos 
the  setpsB^  W  Bravwnt  mischief  bwMitsii^e  as  adove  cgrtfier 
la  pNpylhor  m^i^  The  Ut$rw  Rortimdo,  wh^  held  a  bro>- 
Jcon^HiUar.miieR  hiMid^  Mvnomtiiig  the  etifength  of  a  kiaf- 


Thus  she  passed  on  to  the  crosse,  uppon  the  toppe  whereof 
she  had  a  psalln  sung  in  vene  good  musick  before  her  com- 
ming  to  the  churche,  which  done,  her  Majcstie  came  forth  of 
her  chariot,  and  was  conveyed  unto  S.  Qlles  Church,  where 
she  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  M.' Robert  Bi*uce.  That 
ended  with  praiers  for  her  highnesse^  she  was  conveied  agai^e 
to  her  chariot.  Against  her  coming  forth,  there  stood  upon, 
the  top  of  the  crosse  a  table  covered,  whereupon  Stood  cups 
of  gold  and  silver  fall  of  wine,  with  the  Goddesse  of  Come 
and  Wine  sitting  thereat,  and  the  conie  on'  heapes  by  her, 
who  in  Latine  cried  that  there  should  be  plentie  thereof  in 
her  time,  and  on  the  side  of  the  crosse  sate  the  God  Bacchus 
upon  a  piihchion  of  wine,  drinking  and  casting  it  up  by  cups 
full  upon*"  the  people,  besides  other  of  the  townesmeu  that  cast 
apples  and  nnts  among  them,  rfnd  the  crosse  itself  rtirine  cla- 
ret wine  upon  the  caulsway  for  the  royalttfe  of  that  dale. 
Then«!e  her  Grace  rode  downe  the  gate  to  the  sault  trohe, 
whereupon  sate  all  the  Kings  heretpfore  of  Scotland,  one  of 
them  lying  along  at  their  feetc,  as  if  he  had  bene  rfck,  whoin 
certain  souldiers  seemed  to  au'ake  at  her  Majesties  comming : 
wherenfion  he  atx>8e  and  made  her  an  oration  in  Latine. 
Which  ^ded,  she  passed  down  to  the  neath^rbow,  which 
was  beautified  with  the  maragfe  of  a  King  and  his  Qyieene, 
with  all  theii*  nobUitie  about  them,  among  whom  at  her 
highnesse  presence  there  arose  a  youth  who  applied  ^e  same 
to  the  marriage  of  the  King  and  herselfe,  and  so  Messed  that 
marriage:  Which  done,  there  was  let  downe  unto  her  from 
the  t6p  of  the  porte  in  a  alike  string  a  box  covered  with  pur- 
ple velvet,  whereupon  was  embroidered  an  A.  for  ^nMfl,(^er 
Majestie*s  name,)  set  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones, 
esteemed  at  twentife  thousand  crownes,  which  the  townshippe 
gave  for  a  nresent  to  her  highnesse ;  and  then,  after  sFnging 
of  some  psalmes,  with  verie  ^K)d  musicke^  her  Grace  deputed 
to  the  Abbe^r  for  that  night. 


&£LF*8UFPOaTiNG.£OUCATlOK. 
An  Amoican  pabHeathm  elates,  that  seven!  Bouriohliy 
schools  have  beta  eetaUidied  ih  various  parts  of  the  OWIad 
States,  in  which  the  pupils  hhf  e  been  enabled  to  deftay  64^  en- 
ttn  expense  of  their  BuHtOfiaiice  and*  tMtibB,  by  Hktf  eanrtiun 
of  a  very  few  kours^  teamial  lahoovda^.  Thejratf«  ftmadrf 
on  the  principle  *^  Thit;  every  lad  oToHHnaryliMth  and  xm^ 
paeity,  can,  if  proper  ftc^litles  are  aflbnUed,  support  hliaeflf 
bymannal  labour,  while  attahdng  his  edncotioii.**  Thefoflvwe. 
ing  exampls  are  givte  of  the  suee^fhl  appfication  of  tido'pilb. 
cq^e:  <^  At  a  flourishing  inotitntioa  in  theStMeof  New  Torfc^ 
forty  students  are  now  reoeMnf  their  board  fai  eadnago-ibr 
not  less  than  three^ noriaora' than ftairiioins*latboar per  A17; 
at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Sendiunry,  *1M  tSadcBts  "generally 
paid  tiieir  board  by  fheir  labour;  somrall  their  espenes 
and  othian  even  more  than  tUs ;  while^  at  -the  Thcoiogfca] 
Seminary  at  MaysviU^(BastTeiimBn,)'bf  the  labour  of  an 
hourand  ahilflnaday,  tiiee^lpeiisei'  ' 
andefrayed,  and  a  'weekly  saving  i«tna^%y  Ihe  i 
or  one  uollai  on  ca^ni  laooiawr  1      At 
a  chartei<ed  sdiool^  under  tfte  can  of  Hm  Revw  Joka  Mnrtcith, 
oonsist^ng  of  thirty^hree  Icholars,  (tmt  ofwhooi  an  cAuoat- 
ing  for  the  Gospel  ministry,)  and  vdio  have  nMlyftMrflm 
expense  of  their  board  and  tnltioit  %y  tlieiP  ttaaual  labour. 
Every  student  is  required  to  speadthne  at  four  hovn  doily 
in  usefal  laboAr.    The  arts  fa  whidi  they  have  been  en- 
ployed  an  caiyeufeer  wovk,  gardeuHaii',  and  nnaioig*'   The 
obfectstoonttoplated,  and  so  fof^  altalnBd  by  Ifce  tiafaacof 
mamud  with  mental  eoBortion,  an^  the 
health  t  the  fonMftkm  of  iadiMiloMi  akdi  < 
bHA  ^  the  fbuHlty  of  edaoathin  oJbi^ded 
GberUhlngof  ataaalyiBdepehdeaeooriMtaf^    fOfioMnr 
mtteh»  tf  not  thtf  whele  of  tfaeiaeiBilo;  ilrtt  piiiiiaiiiy 'iMiiH  tf 
view,  wfddk  ia  eald  to  hano  altaided  iht  aioplles  of  lUo 
syslMi  in  AoHriea,  is  owtagto  thegnat^ 
coaeofaent  high  ptftee  of  labour  in  tKitmaaHrj. 
we  eoadbt  eatpeet  the  OMidsrati  aiid  noMrti 
ehildrsii  to  defray  Hie  expeaee  of  thsfr  rtacirtteii  teaayeT 
the  oM  osuatries  of  Burope,  U  has,  for  a  loag<iiia,iwiiida' 
part  of  evefry  good  theory  of  edoeatfoB,  that  thipapilaAoiM 
learn  at  least  sdbm  of  the  ussiul  arts,  BiMb  asT^o^d^  * 
aHs  for  the  fomaleii  i»  which  thay  an^  itt  tiMii  1 
ittfthneswoUMlyd«ieleat«-    • 


BUZABBTiTS  PROGll»»B& 

RALEica^a  magnificence  in  dnw  a^  ogrrifd  t^o^KO^ 
probably  as  much  t9  gn^Csr  Eliz4^heth>  wj^  b«l  a  ym^m 
for  finery,  a^  loyed  u^  be  s^rT0^#9d  l^y  ^bri^^^  oovt, 
as  from  personal  predilection.  He  won  a  suit  of  silwr 
armour  at  the  toiuaeys^  hif  sword^hil^ad  ^It  wen  ftad. 
ded  with  diamoi^  pear|s,  and  niliifs  1^  hjs  pmlrdyMeii 
occasions  of  state  was  said  to  ]»e  lyfv^red  w^t|i^  J4V«M<t0lUNP 
value  of  1-60^000^  and  eye^  his  ii^oes  glitt^C94,i^d^,Wv 
ciouB  stoues*  It  was  in  thissplendid  ac^an^  tha|  ^e.|ipi|t4. 
on  his  royal  mistress  as  captai|i  of  her  gpjur^  dufi||g.|lbiai>. 
visits  to,  the  houses  of  the  nooUityi  knoifi\  Ig:  |^  4Mm|  of 
progresses.  It  has  beei^  alleged  aga|a«t  thevf^kt^ 
such  excursions  impoyeirifhed^  the  p^engfi^;  f^(^  Tin^fftUff 
pretence  of  conferring  ap  envied  d^,i^cUoa»  Y^l^.r^l^S^ 
tended  to  check  the  overgiiowii,  wealth  pt,lho  irrhtltiTWi: 
whilst  they  enriched  the  royal,  household*  .ButHW*  ift«B>' 
^ering  the  matter  too  de^ly^  Her  o^i^  W^  jj^  |^  l^t 
i;a9t«tfice,  to  become  fcquaiot^  Wl^  ^  Mwna^  ^-fV^r 
>*  fin^  ai^d  increase  her  pqp.uJi|ril7  ^  tray^|Jiii|g  aii>f«g||Jhr 
]pepple»  exhibiting  her  gWry  to  theni»  ao^tip;^  w^jhtilK- 
scension  and  d^gl^t  their  homage^  and  repayfic  U  iSk. 

Whei^  Ce^  qilMJlWgid 
in  enocta^op  qf  Mm 
promoted  to  the  secntary^y),  thoHgh^w^  |]|M|M^ 
gratified  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.     Wli^!^||ort 
<^f  Hertford  received  hi^  nyal  yiistress  at  |(2?P0|t|m  * 
magnificence  he  di^la^^i  wi|s  not  thought  ^j;  hh%t^\ 
a  price  to  regain  her  Avour,  which  1^,  j^eqpi  ~ 
draiyn.      It^t^ageof  8oM<nnBag9i9^i 
dejfic^    H9aiu^trip|nphs,,ai^^U;||nigS«^* 


offices  of  trust 'aaiiemolumei^  '  Whei\  C^  ^ 

her  at  Theobalds  in  1591,  it  was'  in  enocta^op  4 
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wUch  them  ima  »  fbi^laroonlbiiiatifm  of  Pafim  imagery 
aod  .ni9f^lM^qg;][^l^W||l(  Gt^thic  romances,  were  the  cbief 
l^9l^pll«o^  of  $]>e.period.  The. business,  aa  Bishop  Huc^ 
hM  wciU  ^eaoribed  \i^  waf  to  welcoi^e  f^  gueen  to  the  pa* 
\m^  of  her  po\^  apd^t  tl^e  saioe  time  to  celebrate  the 
fjmy:  of  hfer  yoy^mmeiU  i  a«d  vfrhat  more  elegant  way  o/ 
4xiyptigvq^t4ng  A^reat  princei  than  through  the  veil  of  fie- 
tjfv^;.cir  i^w.  <H¥ol|l  ii^^y  better  entertain  a  learned  one  than 
^X  Illifvinft  ^eogtur^  tp  Jthe  old  poe^cal  story  ?  Kor  are  the 
m»M>yitfKiy«3r.prg  to  >e  lightly  cellared  ifbr  intermixing  clas- 
BiQsil  lialil^.wipL  Gothic  Andes, — a  practice  sanctioned  by 
t|lc,|i^]lUlority  of  Chapcei^  Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  often 
nfWfnplished.  ^th  much  grace  and  ingenuity.  Elizabeth 
wi|f  ^  i«  JBO  usoa^  d<;gree  act^iainted  with  the  writers  of 
Qmce  iu»d  Bomf^  and  well  able  to  appreciate  such  aUu- 
ajooi^  §|m  topk  delif^t  in, music,  and  loved  the  studied 
mafnificoice  of  those  pageants,  their  intricate  niechanisnv 
tkt^  loQij  coseeits,  and  the  Incense  of  high-flown  adulation. 
ilrluMnpri  to  bur.  The  taste  of  the  gravest  men  of  the  times 
g»v^4i4x>iiBfsnfttce  to  snch  pastimes.  Sir  Thoi^as  Moore 
did  not  tbink  it  beneath  him  to  compose  pageants ;  and  a 
lattgf^  a^  LordJBaeon  ia  preserved,  in  which  this  philosopher 
ilipeftKS  aa  th*  i9^resentative  of  a  dozen  young  gentlemen 
of  Gnsy'a  Inn,  who  declare  their  willingness  to  furnish  a 
itiirq.Tit|  •uice;the  proposal  of  a  j^iat  one  by  the  four  inns 
of  cxiiif!t  bad  fiuiled.  S^me  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the. 
pittuto  mads  oin.such  occasions  may  be  fi>rmed  from  an 
accooiit,  ipi  the  Sidi^ey  Papen,  of  the^^ueen^s  dining  at  Kew, 
tl^  •Bp^.,.^  SAv  Johi^  Puckering,  Imrd-keeper.  ^  Her  en- 
tertfiwufjat..  vaa  gf^  and  coyitly.  At  her  Ant  lighting  she 
ka^/^frl«^fiuirpiiesep4eflher9  ^th  a  handle  gamjisbed  with 
**?JT>'^i*T  Wh^  she  waa  in  the  middle  way  between  the 
Caidaik^ftts  and  the  house,  there  came  running  towards  her 
oat  vilh  *>  iMdMfi^  in  his  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  her  with 
a  ahsMTty  weliptnpwl  speech ;  it  had  in  it  ^  ve^r  rich  jewel, 
wii^.  pendants  •fNf-.ynfiHed  djamonds,  vaMied  at  L.400  At 
IsWU  .  Jk^r  dhinar,  in  her  private  chambei^  he  gave  her  a 
^  PMf  of  ^r§m9itif  and  in.  her  bed-chamber  pveaented  her 
w|4t  4^  dae  99WO.  aad  a  iapi%  which  things  were  pleasing  to 
hfrlii(IJhBWst,and  to  grace  his  lordship  the  more,  she  of 
hmM  <4K»k  firopn  him  a  salt,  a  spooiiy  and  a  fork  of  fair 
agHli^n  -.  Qwinc  ^^  reign,  she  visited  Secretary  Cecil  at 
Theobalds  twelve  times;  each  of  these  royal,  ^syonrs  cost 
hins  from  L.2000  to  L.3000 ;  nor  did  she  hesitate  to  re- 
main a  month  or  six  weeka^  receiving  strangers  and  ambas- 
sadors^ and  entertained  as.  boun^^lly.  as  V  t^e  had  been 
in  one  of  her  own  palaoe& — Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library, 
lif^af  Sir  Widt§r  Raleigh. 

DEATH  OP  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

VT'PATmiCKrBAaKK  TYTLES,  BSO. 

BAftcr  in  Jannary,  Y002,  the  queen,  who  for  some  time 
hflAi  been  In  a  declining  state,  was  seised  With  a  severe  cold. 
Sbe  had  been  fbrewarAed  by  Dr.  Dee;  the  ibmons  astrologer 
and  mathonatidan.  whom  she  higbly  esteemed,  to  beware 
of  WMtehhlt,  and  ^^rdingly  removed  to  Richmond,  call- 
];       iarie  dM  ^  warm  box  'to  which  she  could  beift  trust  her 
si      dietf  dliTiileb^    The  air  of  the  country  seemed  to  revive 
t       h«r,  and  ibr  some 'weeks  her  Health  improved;   but  the 
ntfauiy  nMeM  ^  the  ehd  of  February ;  knd,  on  th^  15th 
9      efMaxtli,  ^^e  vas  so  ill  that  the  Iprds  of  council  were  \ 
>.      t^far.    They  fbnnd  her  snnk  In  a  deep  melancholy,  to  \ 
r      w|a|^  "jio  en^taties  could  persuade  her  to  take  fodd  or  ! 
nUaMUiie.      A\  this  sad  moment  Sir  iRobert  Carey,  her  | 
v'^Metf  «Ai  ihe  bonlers,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached, 
*<>im[;  and^  though  very  weak,  the  queen  requested  to 
•^mVOm.     «*  I  (bund  her,"  sftys  he^  in  his  Memoirs,  «  in  • 
^'^e'^'llA^Virithdrawiiig  cham1>ers,  sitting  low  upon  her 
"^JilrtUB"  She  called  me  to  her  ^  I  kist  her  hand,  and  told 
h^^  I^Vik  H^chief^  happiness  to  see  her  in  safety  and  in 
^<^AI^  i^liliillioped  might  long  continue.    She  took  me  \ 
Vj5sy'^^1^ia  imd  wrung  it  hard,  and  said,— .<  No,  Robin  ;'  I  ' 
>i!S«ii;tirtHJr)^lf  t*^^  tlien  discoursed  with  me  of  her  Indispo'-  ' 
•»     ^^MslL'vk'm^'tier  heart  had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  tett 
p#      Off  t^iWKf  dd;^:  and  in  Her  discourse  she  fetched  not  so  fvvr 
,.      as  irt^^Ml/ grtet  ifgh^ki^I  used  the  be^  words  I  oould  I 


to  persuade  he»  from  this  mebmchoIy^umMrr,  bat  I  Ibund 
it  was  too  deep  rooted  in  her  heart,  and  hs^rdly  to  be  n*^ 
movsd.".-.She  soon  became  obstinately  silent ;  and  npt  only 
rejected  nourishment,  but  forbore  her  sleep,  reAtsinf  to  ga 
to  bed ;  being  persuaded  if  she  once  lay  down  she  should 
nev«r  rise  again.  The  cushions  were  laid  on  the  floof^  her 
chamber ;  and  there  she  sat  a  week,  day  and  night,  show- . 
ing  an  utter  carelessness  of  all  that  was  passing  around  her.. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  the  day  before  she  died,  the  chief 
members  of  her  council  thought  it  right  to  introduee  tliat 
snlject  to  which  the  queen  had  invariably  shown  a  greiat 
aversion,  the  succession  to  the  throne  {  and  their  interro^' 
gatioB^  brought -out  Arom  the  expiring  prinoess  a  flash- <of 
her  wonted  spirit  and  severity :— .«  I  tpld  yov/*  vf&A  she  t#. 
the  lord-high-admiral,  who  occupied  the  right  aide  of  the^ 
bed,  whilst  Cecil  stood  at  the  foot,  <<  that  my  seat  had  been, 
the  seat  of  kings;  and  I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed  met 
Trouble  me  no  more.  He  who  comes  after  me  must  be  a 
king.  I  will  have  none  butour  eousfas  of  Seothusd.**  •  Soon 
after  this  die  became  speechless,  b«t  made  signs  that  her 
chaplains  and  the  Aiehbishop  of  Canterbury  should  pray 
with  her.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  wh^  went  into  the  chamber  • 
with  them,  has  left  us  an  aflboling  account  of  her  befaarioiir* 
«  I  sat  upon  my  knees,^  says  he,  <<  liill  of  tears  to  see  that 
heavy  sight.  The  bishop  kneeled  down  by  hea,  and  exa« 
mined  her  irst  of  her  Ihith }  and  ahe  so  punctually  answered 
aU  his  sevesal  qfuestims,  by  lilting  up  her  eyes  and  holding 
up  her  hand,  as  U  was  a  oomfort  to  all  the  beholdns.' 
Then  the  good  Bsan  toM  her  pkdnhr  whftt  she  was,  and  what 
she  was  to  come  to ;  and  though  m  had  been  long^a  |rsat 
queen  here  upon eivth,  yet  shorHv  die  wa^  to  yieldan  ac- 
count of  her  Btewmtdship  to  the  King  of  kings.  He  then 
began^to  ptay,  and  all  who  were  prosent  joined  in  there* 
sponses;  afterwhieh,  his  knees  being  weary,  ho  blessed  her 
and  prepared  to  depart,  wiwn  the  qnesn  by  eigne  refested 
him  to  continne  in  pf«y«r.  lia^iuf  done eo  far  aeenstders^ 
ble  time,  he  once  more  rose-  up  to  depart ;  but  the  dying 
princess  agtuh  laid  her  hand  upon  hi%  ondttoMff  bSMiffat 
him  not  to  leave  her,  appenrin|r  to  havo  the  gleattat  «sb»'* 
fbrt'in  his  Ibrrent  petldons*  '  Soon  sflersfae  husamolMen^i 
siUo;  and,  as  it  grew  latey  all  lefk  tiM  Bpsrttasnl^eMepfr- 
the  women.**  She  expired  about  three  in  the  mornings  osi^ 
Thursday  the  24th  of  March,  in  the  same  chamber  where 
her  grandfather  Henry  VII.  breathed  his  last.— £</»!» 
burgh  Cabinet  Librarjf,  Life  cf  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 


GASTRONOMIC  PRECEPTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

Vegetables  are  Policies  of  Assurance  against  the  flxe 
of  the  stomach. 

Guests,  badly  arranged  at  table,  lose  their  value,  as  .ci- 
phers which  are  placed  one  after  the  other,  without  a  figure 
preceding  them. 

The  Emperor  Geta  passed  three  consecutive  days  at  table, 
whilst  a  series  of  courses  were  brought  in  whose  names  be- 
gan with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  The  Roman  ^mpiro 
would  never  have  been  disturbed,  if  all  the  tasais  had  em- 
ployed their  time  in  occupatious'  as.harmleas. 

Henry  VIII.^  with  all  his  £»ult8,  at  least  deserves  well 
df  all  good  feedci's.  He  respected  eating  and  drinking,  and 
made  a  baron  of  a  cook  who  sent  him  up  a  mackarel  exqui- 
sitely boiled. 

'  The  Romans  would  willingly  have  pardoned  Pope  Adrian 
VI.,  the  old  preceptor  qf  Charles  V.^  hLji  weak  and  fhlse 
policy,  but  they  could  not  tolerate  the  infamy  of  his  palate. 
This  PdntlJp^  says  Paulus  Jovias,  was  eqiedally  detested, 
because  he  wasibnd  of  stock-fish. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  given  us  a  tonddng  dsscriptioa 
of  the  effects  ofi  the  bell  which  calls  the  feithfnl  to  prayers. 
This  illustrious. writer  would  have  perfected  his  subject,  bad 
he  added  to  this^eul9gium  one  on  the  bell  which  summons; 
na  to  dinner. 

That  all  o'erpowerioff,  overwhelming  kfiell. 
That  tocsin  of  the  soul— the  DiNNsa  Bill. 

Tour  real  gounnand  always  has  his  wits  about  him.  One 
<^f  the  right  class  being  invited  to  dke  with  a  lady,  who 
^icqued  herself  ^[reatly  upon  etiquette,  offered  tb  cut  up  a 
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•oaple  of  psiridgei.  Instead  of  piroceedhif  to  the  dinectloii 
thereof  6a  t^e  (nah)  he  pat  them  on  his  own  pl&te.  ^  ^^Yf 
Sir,  who  it  to  eat  your  learinfs  ?"  tnqtiired  the  etlff  dowa- 
g(Bt — ^«  Madam,**  was  the  reply,  «  I  do  not  intend  to  le«Te 
•nr." 

Men  of  sense  nerer  talk  of  politics  at  dinner  time.  It  is 
a'  had  time  to  think  of  governing  the  state  at  that  particnlar 
period  when  a  man  is  least  capahle  of  goremini^  himselC 

Breakfast  as  if  you  were  to  hare  no  dinner,  and  dine  as 
if  you  had  not  hrcakfasted. 

A  cellar  without  champagne  is  a  watch  without  wheels. 

Adinner  without  wine  is  a  maj^ic  lantern  without  a  candle. 

Count  Mirabeau,  brother  of  thp  celebrated  orator  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  so  well  known  as  Mirabeau- 
tonneau,  (otuk  Mirabeau)  sent  for  his  valeUde<hambre  one 
ipoming,  and  said  to  him, "  Yon  nre  a  feithfiil  servant—Tery 
cealouS;  and  I  bare  nothing  to  say  agtiinst  yon,  but  yet  I 
must  dismiss  you."  «  Why,  Sir  ?**  was  the  quest  Jon.  «  Be- 
CAuse,  in  spite  of  our  understanding,  you  get  drunk  on  the 
nme  days  that  J  do."  "Is  ^hat  my  fault,  Count?  You 
get  drunk  every  day  /**  The  Count  fbund  so  much  sound 
•argnmenl  in  this  reply,  that  he  kept  his  valet-de-ehnmhre, 
•  Erasmus  rery  wisely  says,  in  his  Eulogium  on  Folly, "  A 
repast  is  tasteless,  if  It  be  not  seasoned  with  a  grain  of  fWly." 
Dulce  ett  desiptre  in  loco. 

The  nose  is  the  drunkard's  compass. 

Prince  Eugene  of  Siroy  showod  rast  talent  a»id  capabi- 
lities at  an  cnrly  aye.  When  only  fifteen,  Voltalw  says,  he 
got  drunk  orery  night  T*ith  Danconrt,  and  slept*  with  the 
rest  of  the  fiimily. 

■  Sobriety  is  the  conscience  of  bad  stomarlis. 
'  Wc  hare  volumes  of  equally  apt  and  true  aphorisms  and 
a^ecdoUs,  but  cannot  detail  them  now ;  we  are  summoned 
to — DiKintR. 

.  Bf«s«^  Prilpotts. — No  man  evar  had  more  of  the 
mortier  ia  his  compstiAkHi  than  Dr.  Philpotts.  He  ia  a 
clorlflBi  ChaanrfieM.  Aad  as  to  his  bows^^-thtir  profundity, 
empmtmfMi  and  Irequeacy— .Sir  Charles  Grandison  most 
have  bean  his  model,  and  Rkhardsoa  alone  could  do  them  1 
Perhaps  his  long  and  cloae  intercourse  with  Bishop  Barrinj^- 
ten,  himself  a  inished  gentleman,  might  h«Te  contributed 
to  thraw  that  air  of  oT^rpoverin^  urbanity  >nto  his  look 
and  language.  Of  middle  stature,  with  a  keen  quick  eye, 
re^y  eomprehensioo  of  the  views  of  others,  and  a  rap^l 
response  to  them,  he  is  a  thorough  man  of  business.  Study, 
or  care^  or  ambition,  has  much  and  deeply  furrowed  his 
countenance  ;  but  the  pliancy  of  his  person  equals  the  pli- 
«BC7^ of  hir politics!  Yet  he  is  an  able,  keen,  and  perst^t- 
sive  writer.  The  rectory-house  at  Stanhope,  with  its  con- 
servatories, hot-walls,  and  forcing-houses,  was  built  by  him. 
It  ia  worthy  of  the  splendid  benefice  to  which  it  is  attached. 
In  the  hall  is  a  fine  Roman  altar,  in  perfect  preservation^ 
the  only  appendage  of  which  many  of  his  brethren  envy  him 
the  pfsansion.  It  was  at  Stanhope  that  his  letter  to  JefTery, 
the  shortest  and  smartest  of  all  his  pamphlets,  was  written : 
the  labour,  it  is  affirmed,  for  he  uTites  rapidly  and  without 
effort,  of  a  very  few  days.  Apart  from  his  political  trans- 
gressions, he  has  received  hard  measure  fh>m  the  public 
press.  At  Stanhope  he  preached  constantly  and  earnestly, 
took  his  full  share  of  the  duty  of  that  populous  living,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  perform  the  meanest  and  most  laborious 
])asloral  offices  to  the  humblest  of  his  flock.  This  point  in 
his  character  his  opponents  have  carefully  kept  mit  of  sight, 
and  most  un&irly.  He  was  a  zealous,  inde&tigable,  and 
ysoaioin  palish  primU^^Jfhyhcotls  q/*  SL  JohnU. 
..  Slaveatand  Cbueltt. — There  was  a  young  Virgi- 
fi\^  female  slave  in  our  boarding-house,  employed  as  a 
ehamber-maid,  a  cleanly,  attentive,  quiet,  and  very  regular 
individua «  A  Frenchman  residing  in  the  house,  called  in 
the  morning  ^ady  for  water  to  wash.  As  the  crater  was 
not  instantly  brought  to  him,  he  went  down  the  steps  and 
wtfiMiBtered  the  poor  girl,  who  just  then  had  some  other 
occupation  in  hand.  He  struck  her  immediately  with  the 
tBt  ia  the  £Me,  so  that  the  blood  ran  from  her  fbrehead ; 
itis  poor  creature,  roused  by  this  unmerited  abuse,  put  her^ 


self  on  her  defence,  and  daught  the  Fra^tditaum' by  tki 
throat  He  screamed  for  h«lp^  but  no  one-woiJD  hilerfere. 
The  fieUow  then  ran  to  bis  rdom,  gathered  his  tfihi^  ts. 
gether,  and  was  about  to  leave  tha  honse.  Brit  when  our 
landladv,  Madame  Hereies,  was  infbrmed  of  ibis,  in  orto 
to  satisfy  the  wretch,  she  disgraced  herself  by  having  twat. 
ty..six  lashes  inflicted  upon  the  poor  girl  with  a  oovJiiie, 
and  refined  upon  hfir  cruelty  ab  mud^  that  die  ibroed  tlie 
sweetheart  of  the  girl,  a  young  negro  slave  who  waited  is 
the  house,  to  count  off  the  lashes  upon  her.  This  Freach- 
man,  a  merchant's  clerk  fW>m  Montpelier,  was  not  sstiilad 
with  th^s :  he  went  to  the  police,  lodged  a  complaint  i|tiait 
the  girl,  had  her  arrested  by  tAvo  constables,  and  wUpped 
a'.rain  by  th^m  in  his  presence.  I  regret  that  I  did  nattikf 
a  note  of  this  miscreant*s  name,  in  order  Aat  T  might  lire 
his  dis^acefiil  conduct  its  merited  pubKcity.--5/»ifi 
Thrre  Years  in  America* 

Good  Old  Times — We  often  heard  of  «the  good  oU 
times."  When  were  these?  In  Queen  BessV rdga-Jirto, 
to  be  able  to  read  was  so  rare  an  accomplishment  tint  it 
procured  to  the  greatest  criminals  •benefit  of  clergy,"  naindf, 
impunity  from  well  deserved  punishment !  When  wwd«a 
pallets  fbrmed  the  beds  of  tlie  tenths  of  the  people,  and  s  l«f 
of  wood  their  pillow  !  When  their  houses  had  no  ^rt^^un 
— and  needed  none,  fuel  being  as  rare  as  silk  stoei(iB|i! 
When  a  Queen's  bed-chamber — even  that  of  the  puiinot 
Elizabeth  herself— ^vas  strr^wed  with  fVesh  rush«s  Wly,  in 
lack  of  a  Kidderminster  or  Kilmamodc  carpet !  Vto, 
as  in  the  time'  of  her  fhther,  bluff  Hal,  England  didnet  pvir 
a  cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  nor,  indeed,  any  e^HMersott  md 
Queen  Catherine  had  to  send  to  Flanders  fbra  nladf  FM! 
old  times,  indeed !— Ours  are  the  old  rtch  times.  TYm  wm 
but  a  beggarly  boyhood  ! — Chameieoru 

DttiKKiNo  soiia  or  trk  men  or  baclc 
I^rrys  antt  Lffrends  of  (he  Rhh%e» 
[Close  by  the  city  of  Basle  is  the  geld  6f  ^  Jsbh^  wtot, 
in  tjie  year  1444,  a  sanguinary  battle  wa*  fought  W«« 
sixteen  hundred  SwL««8  and  thirty  thousand  Fsenek  1  It  hitrf 
ten  hours,  the  French  being  led*  by  the  Dauphin,  aftemtnh 
I^uis  XI.  The  Swiss  were  not  so  much  vto^ohhed  u 
they  were  tired  with  fightings  and  exhaustM  by  ^  njaafcar 
of  their  adversaries.  Out  of  the  sixteen  hundred  oMy  sirttts 
Biu-vived,  who  brought  the  news  of  the  batde  toBsA^  Tfci 
French  lost  %\x  thousand  men.  On  this  spot  grows  i  rid 
wine  which  is.  called,  from  this  memorable  dmanwaf^ 
« the  blood  of  the*  Swiss."] 

l>rink  1  ^nk  ^-:-the  red,  red  wine 
That  in  the  goblet  glows. 
Is  hnllow^d  by  the  bh>od  that  stained 
Tha  ground  nii^reon  it  grows !     .   . 
Drin^  !4rink !— th^s  heaUh  and  joy  , 
In  it's  foam  to  the  free  and  the  brave ;  ' 
Dtit  *twould  blister  op  Uke  ihe  elf4Eli%V^eup,     ' 
The  pale  lip  of  the  slave  ! 
Drink  !  drink  !  and  as  your  hearts 
Ane  warmed  by  its  ruby  tide, 
Swear  to  live  as  free  aa  your  Fathera  livid, 
Or  die  aa  your  Pollers  died ! _— -^-— ^ 
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CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

ver8U9y 
VOLUNTARY  CHURCHES. 

"  Do  ytm  happen  to  have  seen  a  work  lately 
published  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  which  gives  an  account 
of  shocking  scenes  which  have  taken  place  ?"  This 
query  was  addressed  by  some  Peer,  Spiritual  or  Tem- 
poral, to  the  Reverend  Henry  Montgomery,  a  Pres- 
bjrterian  minister  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast, 
when  he  was  last  year  brought  over  to  give  evi- 
dence before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  Irish  tithe  question.  Their  lordships  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  endeavoured  to  sift  the  dissent- 
ing clergyman  in  various  ways,  and,  in  vulgar 
Ungoage,  met  their  match.  As  the  report  of  this 
evidence  is  in  very  few  hands,  and  interesting 
and  curious  in  many  respects,  we  purpose  to  give 
Oar  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Montgomery,  a  clear-headed,  self-possessed 
nian,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subjects  into 
which  the  Peers'  Committee,  by  a  trifling  diver- 
gence from  the  strict  purpose  in  view,  led  him. 
But  before  coming  to  his  opinion  of  the  superiority 
of  Voluntary  Churches,  to  those  Established,  we 
must  notice  his  sympathy  with  his  poor  Catholic 
neighbours. — "  When  a  Roman  Catholic,"  he  says, 
''knows  little  of  the  Protestant  clergyman,  except 
in  the  form  of  the  tithe -proctor,  or  as  represented 
by  the  tithe-proctor  and  tithe-agent,  or  some  in- 
dividual making  a  demand  upon  tlie  fruits  of  his 
industry,  or  in  the  more  awful  form  in  which  those 
demands  have  lately  been  made  by  the  police  and 
the  military  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  there  should  not  be  some  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  faith  of  the  church  which  appears 
thus  to  the  eyes  of  the  peasant.  If  we  look  at  the 
tithe,  system  in  its  social  or  in  its  moral  influence, 
nothing  can  be  more  deplorable.  Your  lordships 
are  aware  that  for  a  vast  number  of  years,  it  has 
b6en  a  source  of  misery  and  discord,  and  has  led 
ire<Iiiently  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  1  con. 
ceive,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  greatest  evil, 
after  all,  though  it  is  one  which  strikes  us  as  be- 
ing fnghtful."  And  Mr.  Montgomery  proceeds  to 
describe  what  he  considers  yet  worse  than  discord 
uld  ikrarder— -^'  The  demoralization,"  namely, 
***ipMa4  through  all  society  by  a  system  of  lawless- 
"'^"  Mid  truly  distressing  to  a  christian  mind. 


When  men,  either  from  a  real  or  imaginary 
source  of  grievances  become  lawless  on  one  point  it 
is  very  likely  to  extend  to  others.  Combinations 
arising  from  what  many  of  the  people  consider  a 
justifiable  resistance  of  tithes  are  very  liable  to  ex- 
tend themselves  to  other  points.  We  find,  conse- 
quently, the  hearts  of  our  peasantry  hardened, 
their  religious  feelings  blunted,  and  the  native 
social  kindness  of  their  hearts  destroyed.  We 
know,  at  least  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  perjury 
is  not  considered  an  enormous  crime,  when  a  party- 
triumph  is  to  accrue.  We  know  that  men  have 
been  taught,  by  their  resistance  to  this  impost,  to 
glory  in  crime,  and  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as 
individuals  who  are  justly  exposed  to  the  punish. 
ment  of  the  law,  they  are  viewed  by  the  people  as 
martyrs  in  a  righteous  cause."  But  laying  aside 
tithes,  we  proceed  to  the  point  in  view.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery stated  that  without  any  bitter  hostility  to 
the  Established  Church  as  an  episcopal  churcli, 
conscientious  dissenters  are  of  opinion  that  all 
churches  should  be  supported  by  the  members  of 
their  own  communion.  "  That,"  he  continued, 
*'  I  can  clearly  state  to  your  lordships,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in 
Ireland.  I  know  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  some  indi- 
viduals  even  of  the  Establishment  themselves. 
Your  lordships  may  perhaps  be  aware  that  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  Established  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Hinks,  of  Killaleagh,  once  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned,  able, 
and  conscientious  ministers  of  whom  any  church 
could  boast,  ha^  lately  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
gress of  true  religion,  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
Protestant  religion  as  established  in  this  countiy 
would  be  greatly  promoted  were  it  altogether  un- 
connected with  those  temporal  sanctions  which  it 
now  possesses."  Mr.  Montgomery  was  asked  if  ho 
did  not  think  a  resident  parochial  clergyman,  calcu* 
lated  to  produce  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  habits 
morals,  and  improvement  of  the  country,  inde- 
pendently of  his  religious  influence  over  people  of 
his  own  persuasion. — And  at  first  glance  Mr  Mont- 
gomery admitted  that  it  apparently  ought  to  be  so : 
— ^but  what  is  the  fact  ?  *^  If  the  people  per- 
ceive that  individual  living  in  aflluence  from  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  whilst  ho  is  not  dischai'ging 
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any  duties  to  them  coiijie«ted  with  his  clerical 
profession,  h  has  not  the  beneficial  e^ect'Vhich 
might  be  expected.  They  may,  perhaps^  look  upon 
him  witli  some  degree  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and 
the  vulgar  mind  may  be  disposed  to  say,  "Well, 
it  is  hard  that  this  individual  should  live  in  splen.^ 
dour  from  the  ftniits  of  my  tt)ils  jAnd  eamit^.''  *1 
am  persuaded,  that'instead  o^  producing  the"  moral 
influence  referred  to,  and  which,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  question,  would  naturally  occur  to  every 
mind,  it  has  not  always,  nor  generally  produced 
that  effect.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  clergy  are 
either  greatly  distinguished  for  their  benevolence 
'  or  the  reverse,  I  believe  that  a  resident  landlord 
natnrally  feels  a  greater  interest  in  the  improve, 
ment  and  prosperity  of  his  property  than  an  indi- 
vidual  from  whose  hands  the  property  must  natur. 
ally  In  a  short  time  pass  away.  The  hostility  in 
Scotland  to  the  establishment  of  £piscopacy,  as 
your  Lordships  are  aware,  did  not  arise  "  so  much 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  £stablished  Church,  as 
of  the  system."  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland  receive 
some  small  aid  from  the  state ;  but  what  they  de- 
rive in  addition  from  their  congreg^ations  must 
vary  with  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  their 
character  and  services  are  held ;  and  this,  Mr. 
Montgomery  stated.  Dissenters  held  as  a  happy 
circumstance ;  because,  in  addition  to  the  higher 
motive  that  ought  to  influence  a  clergyman,  he 
has  also  this  other  motive  of  personal  interest  to 
make  him  industrious  and  faithful.  '^  I  stated," 
continues  the  witness,  "  to  tl^e  Committee  in  ano- 
ther place,  the  fact,  that  the  inroads  upon  the 
realms  of  vice,  so  far  as  I  am  ac<^uainted  with  the 
north  of  Ireland,  liave  not  been  made  by  the  en- 
dowed  clergy  of  any  church,  but  by  tie  industri- 
ous, energetic  clergy  of  various  sectarian  deno^ 
minatipn's  who  are  unendowed^  Endowed  clergy 
are  too  much  exalted,  perhaps,  above  the  people. 
It  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  descend 
into  the  humble' abodes  of  poverty,  and  engage  in 
all  those  ofiices  which  are  after  all  so  essential  *'  to 
win  men  to  Christ."  Sinners  require  to  be  sought 
in  the*  midst  of  their  poverty,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  crimes.  I  speak  of  this  as  no  reproach  to  any 
body  of  men;  I  speak  of  it  as  a  fact  occurring  be- 
fore my  open  eyes.*' 

When  the  question  was  pressed  whether  the 
multiplicity  of  sects  might  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  support  of  clergymen  without  some  legal  en- 
dowment, Mr  Montgomery  brought  forward  the 
triumphant  argument  of  America,  "  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  there  was  as  much  zeal  for  religion,  and 
as  much  zeal  in  all  societies  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  I 
know  that  the  clergy  are  supported  there  in  a 
manner,  which  I,  as  a  poor  dissenter  in  Ireland, 
should  call  munificent,  and  much  more  largely  in- 
deed than  dissenting  ministers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  are  lupported  in  similar  situations."  But 
here  the  Committee  had  him,  they  brought  Dr. 


Binsted  ajg^ainst  h^m  ;  ^at  ^as  an  authority  with 
which  he  was  not'  Camiliar.  Captain,  Basil  H^'s 
Travels  he  h4d  seen ;  but  fall's  asser^ons  were,*t4> 
his  mind,  set  aside  by  that  of  intenigent  indi^id- 
uals  who  had  resided  in  America  for  years ;  and 
wboseuniversal  testimony  was,  that  religion  was 
in  a  most  flourishing  conditioq^^ — ^  ^^"/?L  'religion, 
in  its  influence  upon  the  hearts  and  conduct  of 
men."  The  members  of  Committee  renewed  the 
charge.  "  Some  districts  of  America  were  desti- 
tute of  Churches,  and  of  all  religious  principles  f 
— but  Mr.  Montgomery  was  not  aware  "  that  the 
people  not  having  ever  had  an  Established  Church, 
and  therefore  not  having  their  old  habits  and  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  religious  ordinances,  will 
not  originate  such  institutions  themselves  ;  nor 
yet  that  the  American  papers  exulted  at  the  pros- 
pect open  before  them,  of  all  religion  being  abo- 
lished." rte  was  aware  of  no  such  facts  :  "  I 
speak,"  he  says,  *'  from  havin|^  seen  the  minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  also  of  the  Associate  and  Baptist 
denominations,  in  which  they  represent  the  nu- 
merous Churches  holding  their  religious  principles 
as  being  remarkably  flourishing."  And  now  some 
noble  member  of  the  Committee  clenched  the 
whole  by  the  question  with  which  we  set  out. 
'^  Do  you  happen  to  have  seen  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Trollope,  which  gives  an  account  uf 
some  shocking  scenes  that  have  taken  place  ?  Are 
you  aware  that  there  is  a  most  frightful  multijili- 
cation  of  violent  enthusiastic  sects,  which  start  up 
in  America  in  one  year,  and  disappear  in  the 
next ;  and  that  Mr.  Binsted,  himself  an  American 
of  great  respectability,  has  stated  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  want  of  some  distinct  establishment  ?" 
— It  must  have  been  some,  right  reverend  that 
urged  all  this.  Mr,  Montgomery  had  not  seen  the 
book — ^but  he  remarked,  "  that  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  fanaticism  in  our  own  countries,  even 
with  all  our  wealthy  establishment  ;  and  that  it 
might  be  the  fanatical  clergy  had  most  influence 
among  the  women,  as  this  is  pretty  much  tie 
case  at  home — he  had  not  heard  that  ministers 
of  religion  were  treated  as  an  inferior  |p-ade  by 
the  male  population."  A,nd  now  Dr.  Chalmers  is 
brought  forward  as  the  battle  horse  of  the  (certainly 
reverend)  interrogator,  in  his  zeal  for  establish- 
ments ;  but  even  against  this  great  authority,  Mr.  . 
Montgomery  stood  his  ground.  He  thougl^t.the 
clergy  holding  the  largest  emoluments^  not  th(Mse 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  not  the  working 
clergy,  **Eyen  where  they,"  he  adds,  "are  rewdent, 
I  think  the  humble  clergy  of  all  denominations  are 
more  useful  among  the  people/'  So  far  he  .adults 
the  principle  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  th^.  if  ,^^  Qmrc^ 
devote  itself  honestly  to  Missionary,  pipjipose^.  a 
greater  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  means,  than,  by  d^ultory  effprtf^ — He 
could  not,  however,  agr^e  that, it  w.ould  h^  de«i^ 
abler  for  any  denomination  of  dissenten^te  p|i|^ort 
an   establishment,  which  should    conoent^te  4^ 

efforts  to  work  the  djpstruction  of  ^  their  owa  Dn^  . 

"  Jigitized  by 
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dples,  at  their  own  cost."  Here  Is  an  argfument 
against  Dr.  Chalmers's  most  substantial  reason  for 
aa  establishment.  As  a  Missionary  institution^ 
uBtil  there  are  no  diversity  of  sects>  until  all 
hold  the  same  faith,  the  same  objection  must  re- 
main, itow  could  the  Anabaptist,  the  Quaker, 
the  Presbyterian,  approve  a  concentration  of  effort 
upheld  by  their  joint  contributions,  to  overturn  the 
doctrines  they  hold  for  truth.  "  Are  you  aware," 
Mr.  Montgomery  was  asked,  "  that  Dr  Chalmers 
considers  an  Established  Church,  to  be  the  only 
political  means  for  tjie  improvement  of  religion  in 
the  country  ?"  ''I  am  not."  "  Are  you  aware 
that,wfth  respect  to  England,  (although  he  strong- 
ly objects  to  the  present  tithe  system,)  he  is  ex- 
tremely averse  to  any  proposal  that  should  tend  to 
diminish  the  property  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
he  is  of  opinion,  (putting  aside  distribution  of  that 
property,)  that  the  Church  might,  with  advantage, 
be  put  in  possession  of  still  more  ?" — Mr  Mont- 
gomery did  not  know  that.  To  another  questipn 
he  answered^  '^  that  from  what  he  knew  of  human 
nature,  ministers  should  not  be  altogether  indepen- 
dent  of  the  pbopTr.'^ 

The  subject  of'  establishments,  taking  Dr.  Chal- 
merses principle  for  the  basis,  was  placed  in  the 
fairest  and  most  plausible  light  in  the  following 
question.  "  Snp]>osingthat  you  could  rely,  humanly 
speaking,  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  different 
ministei^  of  the  Established  Church,  both  those 
who  send  )ab|Our«rs  into  the  vineyard,  and  the  la^* 
bouroro  themselves,  do  you  not  conceive  that  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  seeing  that  such  a 
provision  should  be  m<ide  for  the  ministers  as  would 
make  them  independent  of  the  caprice  and  pas- 
«ona  of  those  tbey  were  appointed  to  teadu"  The 
wwirer  was,  "  That  if  the  whole  people  were  of 
one  opinion,  coascientiously  and  sincerely,  the  ob- 
jection to  an  Establishment,  if  it  were  conducted 
upon  tbe  principle  of  the  clergy  being  a  working 
clergy,  would  almost  entirely  cease."  This  of 
course  embraces  an  impossibility.  It  was  after- 
wards, that  Mr.  Montgomery  stated,  he  did  not 
thiak  It  desirable,  that  the  ministers  should  be  al- 
tofether  independent  of  the  people.  And  thus,  in 
the  Peers'  Committee,  ended  this  strange  kind  of 
conftrefice,  on  the  relative  suj>eriority  of  Establish, 
roent^  an4  Voluntary  Churches,  a  question  very 
naturally  arising  out  of  that  of  tithes ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  one  being  calculated  to  give  a  stagger- 
ing blow  to  the  other,  which  it  cannot  very  long 
survive. 


THE  BIBLE. 

While  the  general  m^ss  of  books  vary,  in  their 
B^ments  and  character,  with  the  varying  habits, 
opinloni,  and  increasing  kn<hvledge  of  successive 
agesj-alMha^  ohe  after  another  lost  in  the  revolu- 
tion df  manribrs,  and  the  flux  of  time;  THE 
BIBLE  seems  destined  to  hold  the  same  language, 
^  l^ttttnsi  the  MOMT  aspect  to  the  human  heart, 
tillihe  vefl  of  mortality  be  rent  by  the  hand  of 
^^***P<Hwwfe,  mmf  the  attipendmiB  wo'ndtfrs'of  eter- 
nity laid  open  to  our  view. 


To  a  serious  contemplative  mind,  nothing  can 
appear  more  truly  astonishing,  than,  that  a  race  of 
creatures,  prone  to  ever}'  species  of  wickedness,  and 
naturally  hostile  to  every  thing  that  is  spiritual  and 
holy,  through  means,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  hath 
planned,  and  boundless  love  enforced,  become  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  of  mercy,  and  of  favour,  to  a 
despised  God  !*  This  cheering  truth,  which  en- 
lightens the  darkest  hours  of  life,  deprives  death 
of  its  terror,  and  eternity  of  its  gloom^  waa  dicta- 
ted by  Divinity,  and  is  recorded  in  the  saered 
archives  of  Revelation.  In  the  Inspired  Volume 
we  often  find  Him  entering  into  our  confined 
views,  adopting  our  limited  ideas,  and  clothing  the 
most  awful  truths,  and  sublime  mysteries,  in  Ian- 
guage  at  the  same  time  majestic  and  unadorned. 
The  Being,  that  spoke  the  unj verse  into  existence, 
and  still  continues  to  support  it,  by  His  power.— 
condescends,  in  this  volume,  to  impart  a  portion 
of  His  eternal  purposes  to  man,  who  is  no  more 
than  a  worthless  dependent  on  His  bounty ;  yet, 
how  often  do  we  see  this  foolish  creature,  unmind  • 
ful  of  the  exalted  nature  of  his  benefactor,  and  . 
drawn  up  to  a  self-important  magnitude  in  the, 
erring  standard  of  his  own  conceit,  neglecting 
dictates  of  the  Supreme  because  they  are  of 
easy  access — and  despising  them,  because  they 
appear  dressed  unostentatiously^  in  the  humble 
guise  of  human  language  !  ITiat  very  simplicity,  , 
however,  which  veils  their  beautie8>  and  conceals  . 
their  excellence,  from  the  idle  and  unthinking,  is 
a  proof  of  their  divine  origin — a  demonstration  of 
their  intrinsic  value.  By  what  other  means,  than  ., 
through  a  medium  suited  to  our  nature  and  facul- . 
ties,  could  He  have  communication  with  U9>  the 
glory  of  whose  ptesence  no  mortal  can  behold 
*'  and  live  ?"  Had  evcjcy  precept  of  Revelation 
been  displayed  in  beams  of  Ugh^  throughout  the  [ 
azure  canopy  of  Heaven;  and  aU  the  promises  , 
breathed  melody  in  every  passing  bMOze,  and  , 
every  threatening  rolled  around  in  ceaseless  thun-  . 
der ;  our  minds  might  have  been  astonished,  hot 
not  informed ;  our  hearts  perplexed,  but  not  re- 
newed; and  our  imagination  captivated  by  the 
charm  of  endless  novelty,  but  left  insensible  to 
the  splendours  of  simple  truth.  Our  senses  be- 
wildered by  the  glare  which  continually  surround- 
ed them^  would  have  allowed  us  no  time  to  re. 
duce  what  we  saw  to  practice,  or  to  consider,  aerL. 
ously,  the  import  of  what  we  heard.  These  senses, 
therefore,  being  the  medium  of  all  known  enjoy- 
ment, to  be  deprived  of  them  would  be  the  depth 
of  wretchedness ;  and  hence,  we  would  have  lived 
in  perpetual  amazement,  and  died  in  the  anguish 
of  horror.  Occasional  revelation,  again,  through 
the  intervention  of  subordinate  spirits,  visions,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  means  than  those  which  unei^-  . 
ring  wisdom  has  adopted,  would  leave  us  to  be 
the  continual  dupes  of  idle  terrors,  ridiculous  fan- 
cies, and  fatal  deceits.  Here  in  the  Sacred  Volume, 
we  have  a  complete,  and  unalterable  summary  of 
Revelation, — ^humble  in  its  appearance,  but  power- 


»   '<  He  waf  de«pUed«  and  wc  esteemed  Him  no!."  lialah^  HU,  3. 
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ful,  Uirough  the  Spirit  that  inspired  it,  in  its  oper- 
ation.   Open  it,  and   you  will  perceive  it  to  be 
simple ;  read  ft,  and  you  will  find  it  possessed  of 
sublimity  ;  study  it^  and  you  will  feel  its  energies 
to  be  Divine ! 
.    Taof  ht  by  the  BiUe,  and  inapirtd  by  £iith. 
Frail  maa  can  look  b«yond  the  rale  of  death ; 
To  see,  hear,  know,  the  powV  is  to  him  giTen, 
All  that  is  dread  in  hell,  or  ble8S*d  in  heaTen. 
'    Tlie  BlUe  sooths  us,  In  the  sufiTrins:  hoar. 

When  naught  that  pleasure's  worshipers  call  bliss, 
Wealth,  learning,  fame,  and  dignitf,  and  powV, 

Coald  sooth  our  pain,  onr  make  our  sorrows  less. 
Yes — H\8  a  source  (by  bounteous  Heaven  bestow'd) 

Of  joy  exhaustless  to  the  human  breast. 
Which  leads  the  wand'ring  soul  from  earth  to  Goo, 

Consoles  the  griev'd,  and  bids  the  weary  rest. 
The  Bible  (oft  despised,  though  ev'ry  line 
Beams  truth  immaculate,  and  love  divine) 
Directs  our  view,  this  transient  scene  abov<^ 
Where  love  inspires  an  endless  song  of  love  1 

J.  B. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PHRENOLOGY 
BY  DR.  GALL  OP  VIENNA. 

Dr.  Gall,  a  physician  of  Vieima,  aftenvards  resident  in 
Paris,*  was  the  founder  of  the  system.  From  an  early  age 
he  was  g^iven  to  observation,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  companions  in  play, 
and  schoolfellows,  was  distinguished  from  other  individuals 
by  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition.  Some  of  his 
schoolmates  were  characterized  by  the  beauty  of  their  pen- 
manship, some  by  their  success  in  arithmetic,  and  others  by 
their  talent  fbr  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  natural  history,  or 
languages.  The  compcwitions  of  one  were  remarkable  for 
elegance ;  the  style  of  another  was  stiff  and  dry ;  while  a 
third  connected  his  reasonings  in  the  closest  manner,  and 
clothed  his  argument  in  th^  most  forcible  language.  Their 
dispositions  were  equally  difllbrent ;  and  this  diversity  ap- 
p.'ared  also  to  determine  the  direction  of  their  partialities 
aiid  avendons.  Not  a  few  of  them  manifested  a  capacity 
for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught;  they  cut 
finfurea  in  wood,  or  delineated  them  on  paper ;  some  devoted 
their  Teisnre  to  painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden,  while 
their  comrades  al)andoned  themselves  to  noisy  games,  or  tra- 
versed the  woods  to  gather  fldwers,  seek  for  bird-nests,  or 
catch  butterflies.  In  this  manner,  each  individual  pi'escnted 
a  character  peculiar  to  tiimself ;  and  Dr.  Gall  never  obuorved 
that  the  individual,  who  in  one  year  had  displayed  selfish  or 
knavish  dispositions,  became  in  the  next  a  good  and  faithful 
fMend. 

•The  scholars  with  whom  Dr.  Gall  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  competing,  were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with 
great  fiicility ;  and  such  individuals  frequently  gained  from 
him  by  their  repetitions  the  places  which  he  had  obtained 
by  the  merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterwards,  having  changed  his  place  of  resi- 
deAce,  he  still  met  Individuals  endowed  with  an  equally 
gn«t  talent  of  learning  to  repeat  He  then  observed,  that 
his  Scliool-fcllows,  so  gifted,  possessed  prominent  eyes,  and 
recollected,  that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  peaiHarity.  When  he  entered  the 
Univeivity  he  directed  his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  the 
sttfdents  whose  eyes  were  of  this  description,  and  found  that 
they  all  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving  cor- 
rect recitations,  although  many  of  them  were  by  no  means 
df^ingnished  in  point  of  general  talent.  Tiiis  observa- 
tion was  r«»gnized  also*  by  the  other  students  in  the  classes; 
and  ahhongh  the  connexion  betwixt  talent  and  external 
sf^  was  not  at  this  time  established  upon  such  complete 
evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  philosophical  conclusion,  Dr. 
Gnll  could  not  believe  that  the  coincidence  of-  the  two  cir- 
cumstances Was  entirely  accidentaL      From  this  period, 

■■'-■•'  ...  .  ,     , 
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therefore,  he  sospeeted  that  they  stood  m  an 
laiioD  to  each  oth#r.  Af*»  much  trcikctioin,  1m 
that  if  memory  for  words  waa  indicated  hj  mm 
sign,  the  aame  nufht  bethe  ease  with  Iha  aihfr  in 
powers ;  and,  tbffeafter,  all  indtvidaala 
any  remarkable  f^tnUtj  became  Hbmmtjtcft^mi  hia 
By  degrees,  he  coocMved  himeelf  to  have  foond 
charaeteristics,  which  iudieated  a  dcoiilod 
Paintings  Maaic,  and  the  Mechanical  Arta.  Ha  haciH 
acquaiated  also  with  some  individuals  TenaavkaUa  isr  ^ 
determination  of  their  charaeier ;  and  ha  ehwi  aad  a  fub 
cuiar  part  of  their  heads  to  be  very  largely  ilerelaipert.  Tka 
fact  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  tktt  hmi 
for  signs  of  the  Moral  StntiaMsafs.  Bat  in  makiay  tfav 
observations,  he  never  conceived,  Ibr  a  tsutmtmt,  thai  fti 
skull  was  the  caaae  of  the  dificifeni  talenta»  aa  haa  hen  m- 
roneously  represented  (  for,  fnaa  the  Arst,  ha 
influence,  whatever  it  wae,  to  the  Brain.  - 

In  following  out,  by  obserrations,  the  ptincqilc 
accident  had  thus  snggnted,  he  fbr  some  tiae^ 
difficulties  of  the  greatest  akagnitude.  Hitiietao  ha  W 
been  altogether  igaaraAl  of  the  opiaiima  mi 
touching  the  brain,  and  of  Metapl^rsitiaBa 
mental  faculties.  He  had  simply  obsenned  natuv& 
however,  he  began  to  enlarge  his  knowledga  at  haei%  k 
found  the  most  extraordinary  confliet  of  opiniaaa  9mj 
where  prevailing,  and  this,  fiir  the  aiOaienC, 
sitate  aboat  the  oorrectnen  of  hie  own 
found  that  the  moral  sentineatB  had,  by  aa 
consent,  been  consigned  to  the  thoracic  and  abdaouasl  vh- 
cera :  and  that,  while  Pythagorac,  Ptetoy^alaiv  HallBivaitf 
some  other  Physiologists,  placed  the  esnticftt  aoai  m 
lectual  faculties  in  the  bnan,  Anstode  ^aaed  ir 
heart.  Van  Helmont  in  the  stoaiach,  Des  Carlae  i 
followers  in  the  pineal  gland,  aad  Dveliaoavrt  and 
in  the  cerebellum. 

He  observed  also^  that  a  great  tnmber  of  Plilhwephm 
and  Physiolegiats  asserted,  that  aU  men  ara  hans  «M 
equal  mental  faculties ;  and  that  the  diffsteneea  ohnnaMi 
among  them  are  owing  either  to  cdacation,  or  to  Che  aai- 
dental  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.     If  M9m- 
ences  were  accidental,  he  inferred,  that  thete  oonld  to  ae 
natural  signs  of  predominating  Acuities  ;  and  <  eawmntaff  i 
that  the  project  of  learning,  by  obserratkni,  to  ilijlinfvlia 
the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  hiaia^ans 
be  hopeless.     This  difficulty  he  combated  by  the  reflcctSei^ 
that  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  schoolfeUowa,   had  stff  r- 
oeived  very  nearly  the  same  educatioti,  hot  that  he  had«ffl 
observed  each  of  them  unMding  a  distinct  chanwiny  vHt 
which  circumstances  appeared  to  exert  only  a  Ittsilei  «to- 
troL     He  obeerved,  also,  that  not  uiifpeqaenttfUiose  mhnm 
education  had  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  eerey  «i»l 
on  whom  the  labours  of  teachers  had  been  most  assi^amalf 
bestowed,  remained  fiir  behind  their  oompsnrons  In  atltiB. 
ments.     «  Often,**  says  Dr  Gall> «  we  wa«  accoaed  af  atal 
of  will,  or  deficiency  ha  zeal;  hat  ananyof  us  coaM'ast, 
even  with  the  most  ardent  denre,  followed  out  by  the  mm 
obstinate  efforts,  attain,  in  some  porsuits,  even  ^  avii- 
ocrity ;  while  in  some  other  points,  some  af  ns  saipasaJ 
oar  schoolfellows  without  an  cflbrt,  and  almost,  it  -ndglit 
be  said,  without  perceiving  it  ourselves.    But,  in  peiat  ef 
fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear  to  attach  much  Mdttafhe 
system  which  taught  equality  of  mental  fhcttlciast  ArUiey 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  exact  more  fWaii  om  tdielir, 
and  less  fiom  another.    They  spoke  freqaeallyor  nateni 
gifts,  or  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  consoled  their  papih  is 
the  words  of  the  Gospel,  by  assuring  them  that  each  #olll 
be  required  to  reader  an  account,  only  in  proporttotfistfci 
gifts  whidfc  he  had  received.*'* 

Being  convinced  by  these  facts,  that  there  fti^a  vstenl 
aad  constitntional  diversity  of  talents  and  dlspositklki^  be 
encountered  In  books  still  another  obstacle  to  his  smUm 
in  determinhig  the  external  signs  of  the  Bientat^pinaa 
He  found  that,  instead  of  facalties  Iter  teagnagea^iAvitrfhs^ 

_  t .      '  .<  '-  * 

•  Prdkceby  Hr.  Can  to  the  •«  Anstomie.  Ac  dtt  CbiHuk^'^m 
>  which  other  fkoU  in  this  work  are  taken. 
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I»th«  dMKmttt  taliiits  ii4iMi  ht  hud  6b6trted  in 
liitBehDolftlloiPiv  ti)«  ttletiiphytiefabis  9p<^fr  only  df  general 
f#i»a)%  iiisb  a«  percfptlon^  ameeptton,  memory,  imagina^ 
ti0a,  and  jndgmem  %•  a«id  wKan  he  enfdetiToiired  to  dtecorer 
ttMni^  iHpBB  In  the  head,  torvespotxding'  to  these  general 
fKnMea^  or  to  deMnaine  the  eerrcccness  of  the  phrsiorogical 
dartiiBca  taught  ^  the  anthota  already  meotfoued,  regard. 
ii^  the  seat  of  the  mind)  he  fevnd  perplexHiet  without  end, 
and  diftcuMea  laavaaomitaDle. 

Or.  G*U,  theveftm^  abandonhig  every  theMy  and  pre- 
eoaceiTad  opinion,  gave  himaelf  tip  entir^  to  the  obaenra- 
tiaai  of  BUtaf.  B^a^r  a  tHesd  to  Dr.  Kord,  Physician  to 
a  Lmuitic  Aayhun  in  Vienna,  he  had  opportmiitiee,  of  which 
ho  avttBfld  hiauel^  of  makiag^  ohaerrationa  on  the  insane. 
He  tkltod  priaona,  and  vesarted  to  schools;  he  was  Intro- 
duoed  to  the  courts  of  princes,  to  colleges,  and  the  seats  of 
jastke  ;  and  'whefarer  he  heard  of  an  individnal  distin. 
gwishtd-  in  any  particalar  way,  either  hy  remarkable  en- 
damnent  or  dciMeBcy,  he  observed  and  studied  the  develop. 
mstttur  his'head^  In  this  maDoner,  hyan  almost  imper. 
csyciMa  -indnction,  heat  last  conceived  himself  avarranted 
in  hetterinf,  Ihat  particalair  mentat  powers  are  indicated 
hy  pafftienlnr  conflguntions  of  the  head. 

HHherto  he  had  resorted  only  to  physiognomical  indica. 
ttotts^nt  amaanaof  dtacovertng  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
On  rtflscaian;  however,  he  was  convinced  that  Physiology 
is  isiwiiM>t  when  separated  froat  Anatemy  Having  ob. 
sarredrn  wonan  of  ftfty^isur  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
attcfeed  ntth'hydtooephalaa  ftom  her  yonth,  and  who,  with 
a  body  a  fittle  shrunk,  posswaed  a  mind  as  active  and  in- 
iBllifenantf  that  of  other  individuals  of  her  class,  Dr.  Gall 
iedarad  hiaconvietfon^  tlmt  theatmetuie  of  the  brain  must 
be  d&Merent  ftmm.  what  was  generally  conceived, — a  romaric 
whkh  Tulpius  also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic 
patiwrfwht^  maniftated  the  mental  faculties.  He  therefbi-e 
Idl  tho'naaesrity  of  nalcing  anatomieal  researriieB  into  the 
flwwtwof  tW  btfain. 

In  erenr  instanoey  when  an  individual,  whose  head  he 
had  olMelrved  whUe  aHvey  happened  to  die,  he  used  every 
BBaana  to  be  pemrftted  to  eicamine  the  brain,  and  frequently 
did  so  9  and  ibond,  as  m  general  iaet^  that,  on  removal  of 
Ihoakati^  the  brain,  oovend  by  the  dam  oMter,  presented  a 
lofni  oMseapondinf  to  that  which  tke  skoU  had  exhibited 
in  lUaw' 

Thb  Boaetsaive  ate|w  by  which  Dr«  Gall  proceeded  in  his 
dlssotartes,  aaeparthmlariy  deserving  of  attention.  He  did 
noty  tm  BMnyhnre  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and 
pnteady  hgr  that  means,  to  disoovcr  the  seats  of  the  mental 
powwa  I-  nd^MBT  did  hei  as  others  have  conceived,  fknt  map 
ent-tbo  akuU  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  &- 
enUy  t*  «aoh»  aocordihg  as  Ids  Imagination  led  him  to  eon- 
eeif»  Um  plaee  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  tiie  contrary, 
heAfstobaerredacoaeomitance  betwixt  particular  talents 
aad  dti|K»it*9n%  And  parttenlar  forms  of  the  head ;  he  next 
■uiM|al»ril  lij  renioval  of  the  skull,  that  the  fignre  and 
i^  qC  the  raaln  are  indicated  by  these  external  forms ;  and 
it  wna  only  nAsur  these  fads  had  been  determined,  that  the 
katift'STM  minntely  diaseeled,  and  light  thrown  npon  its 


At  Vtanna,  in  179^  Dr.  Gall^  for  the  first  time,  deUvered 
hctwgaaon  his  systea^ 

tm  1 WQ^  Dr^  J*  G.  Spurxheimf  began  the  study  of  Phre* 
notogy  nnder  him,  haviag:  in  that  year  assisted,  for  tiie  first 
tifB«^  n&oneof  Us  lectni-es.  In  16M,  he  was  associated 
yrMk-  Wm  in  his  labenrs ;  and,  since  that  period,  has  not 
Qalir  sMed-many  valuable  discoveries  to  these  of  Dr.  Gall, 
in  tkn  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  bat  formed  the 
tmtlaa  brought  to  h^ty  by  their  joint  observations,  into*  a 
beoaitiM  and  interesting  system  of  mental  philoeophyu  In 
Brianl%we'are  indebted  ehiefiy  to  his  penonal  exertions 
aniii  yrifted  wovha  for  a  knowledge  of  the  science^ 

1»  therbfguning  of  his  inquiriea,  Dr.  Gall  did  not^  and^ 
could  not,  foresee  the  result  to  which  they  would  lead,  or 
the  relation  which  each  successive  fact,  as  it  was  discovered, 
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woidd  bear  to  the  whole  truths  which  time  and  experience 
might  bring  into  view.  Ho  perceived,  for  instance, ,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  property,  boie  a  rela^n  to 
the  size  of  one  part  of  the  brain  ;  he  aimoiinced  tlUs  fact  by 
itself,  and  called  tlie  part  the  organ  of  Theft,  because  he 
had  found  it  largest  in  thieves.  When  he  had  discovered 
that  the  propensity  to  destroy  was  in  connexion  with  an. 
other  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact  also  as  an 
isolated  truth,  and  named  the  part  the  organ  of  Murder, 
because  he  had  found  it  largest  in  criminals  oondeauwd  fur 
that  crime.  In  a  similar  way,  when  he  had  disooYered  the 
connexion  betivecn  the  sentiment  of  Benevolence  and  an. 
other  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  he  called  the  part  the 
organ  of  Benevolence ;  and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  other 
organs.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  formation  of  a  hypothesis;  and,  so  fir  from,- a  dis- 
position to  invent  a  theory  being  conspicuous^  there  appears, 
in  the  disjointed  items  of  information  whicii  Dr.  Gall  at 
first  presented  to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary 
regard  for  systematic  arrangement  His  only  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  furnish  a  candid  and  uncoloured  statement 
of  the  facts  in  nature  which  he  had  observed ;  leaving  theii' 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  time  and  farther  investigation. 

As  soon,  however,  as  observation  had  broaght  to  Ught 
the  great  body  of  the  facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  fooil- 
ties  had  been  contemplated  with  a  philosophical  eye^  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy  appeared  to  emanata  almost  spon^ 
taneously  from  the  previous  chaos. 

When  the  process  of  discovery  had  proceeded  a  certain 
length,  the  facta  were  found  to  be  connected  by  relations, 
which  it  was  impossible  sooner  to  perceive.  Hence,  at  firsty 
the  doctrines  appeared  as  a  mere  rude  and  undigested  mass, 
of  ratlier  unseemly  materials;  the  public  mirth  was,  not 
unnaturally,  excited  at  the  display  of  organs  of  Thefts 
Murder,  and  Cunning,  as  they  were  then  named;  and  a 
degree  of  obloquy  was  brought  upon  the  science^  from 
which  it  is  only  now  recovering.  At  this  stage  the  doctrines 
were  merely  a  species  of  physiognomy,  and  the  ai4»arent 
resulta  were  neither  very  prominent  nor  inviting.  When^ 
however,  the  study  had  been  pursued  for  years,  and  the 
torch  of  philosophy  had  been  applied  to  the  fitcto  discoyered 
by  observation,  ita  real  nature,  as  the  scMnnoe  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  high  utility,  became  appai^t ;  and  ita  cha^ 
racter  and  name  changed  as  it  advanced.  The  following 
observations  of  Mr.  Ixicke  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  itahis- 
tory  and  prospects.  «  Truth  (says  he)  scarce  ever  yet  csfried 
it  by  vote  any  where,  at  ita  first  appearance.  New  opinions 
are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed  without  %ny 
other  reason,  than  because  they  are  not  common.  But 
truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so,  for  being  newly  brought 
out  of  the  mine.  'TIS  trial  and  examination  must  giv^  ii 
price>  and  not  any  antique  faaldon ;  and,  though  it  be,  not 
yet  current  by  the  public  stamp^  yet  it  may,  for  all  tha^  be 
as  old  as  nature^  and  is  certainly  not  less  genuine* 

SIERRA  LEONE  AND  ITS  CAPITAL,  FREETOW^." 
Freetown  and  ita  vicinity,  from  the  anchorage>,h»ft  n 
most  pleasing  appearance,  and  notwithstandiuf  thajt  ita  cU«. 
mata  is  so  pernicious  to  European  constitutiom^  tlxe  most 
prejudiced  must  grant  that  the  scenery  here  is  magnificently « 
picturesque.    The  wide  confluence  of  Sierra  Leone  river  with • 
the  sea,  resembles  a  smooth  and  extensive  lagoon,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  low,  woody  Bul^om  ahoK^  on  the  other  by  • 
the  verdant]and  gentle  acclivity  oi^  which  the  town.is  situt^t-^. 
ed,  the  back  ground  of  which,  gradually  asc^pding^  termf^^ 
nates  in  a  semicircular  range  of  moderate^eized  hills,  form- . 
ing  a  sort  of  amphitheatre^  decorated  with  lofty  trees  and 
richly-foliated  shrubs;  while  every  ^ot  of  the  ascent,, heve*. 
and  there  studded  with  neat  country  seats,  presenta  to  the. 
delighted  eye  a  picture  of  the  most  agreeable  character..  The 
town  covers  a  large  space  of  ground ;  ita  houses  appeajr  from  • 
the  anchorage  like  so  many  cottages  omio,  degantly  built, . 
and  tastefully  painted  externally,  and  interspemd  with  nu^ 
merous  trees ;  thestreeta  wide,  and — ^which,  by  the  by,  is  ra- 
ther onnnoos  than  pleedng^— covered  with  grass,  through 
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which  lanes  are  distin^iahable,  made  by  the  foot  patsen^iSi 
The  hats,  scattered  about  in  the  suburbs,  surrooudiMl  with 
btn^a,  oi'ang:?,  pa'n'paw,  and  other  fruit  trees,  put  one  in 
mind  of  the  garden  sununi  r^iouses  of  the  honest  Cockney 
citizens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  But  with  all  that 
is  so  pleasiBf  to  the  eye,  it  is  but  a  painted  sepulchre.  It  is 
painAil  to  tlie  imagination  to  conceive  that  this  very  exnber- 
imce  of  regotation  is  the  remote  cause  of  that  great  destruc- 
tion of  European  life,  for  which  the  place  is  so  distinguished 
— oontsminating  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  mephitic 
exhalations  by  its  annual  death  and  putrefaction.  On  the 
ridge  of  an  adjacent  hill  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  is  si- 
tuated a  cluster  of  mnd  huts,  the  htuuhle  abode  of  a  number 
of  libented  slares ;  and  still  farther  to  the  westward,  on  the 
borders  of  the  rirer,  stands  another  assemblage  of  mud  edi- 
fices, similarly  inhabited.  These  villages  are  called  Wil- 
berforce  and  Murray. 

Numbers  of  boats  and  canoes,  fonned  of  the  pullam,  a  gi- 
gantic species  of  cotton  tree,  have  pnddled  alongside  to-day, 
full  of  black  washerwomen,  liberated  slaves,  and  Kroiunen, 
•11  noisily  talkative ;  the  women  well  clothed  with  cotton  gar- 
ments of  various  hues;  the  latter  free  from  any  such  encum- 
berauce,  excepting  a  piece  of  cloth  that  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  **  fig-leaf  small  clothes  of  our  great  progpnitor.**  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  in  purU  naiurabiltis,  but  the  ladies  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  much  shocked  at  the  indecency. 
Habit  is  a  second  nature,  it  is  said,  and  perhaps  blushes  are 
incompatible  with  a  countenance  of  ebony.  They  brought 
for  sale  bananas,  oraufirs,  Irmons,  and  pine  apples.  The 
(lines,  though  not  sodeliciuusly  flavoured  as  those  of  English 
t/T  West  India  growth,  are  nevertheless  very  excellent,  and 
to  plentiful,  that  sixty  oi  them  may  be  had  for  a  dollar^  or 
iomewhat  less  than  a  penny  each. 

The  fine  picturesque  appearance  which  the  town  assumes 
from  the  anchorage  is  greatly  diminished  on  entering  it 
It  is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  situated  in  the  arena, 
or  bosom  of  the  amphitheatre  mentioned  above.  The 
wooden  buildings,  with  chinks  in  the  walls,  and  uneven 
boardings,  though  they  ai*  daubed  like  the  others  with  co- 
louring matter,  and  look  well  at  a  distance,  are  only  a  few 
degrees  superior  to  the  booths  of  a  race-course  or  a  fair ;  be- 
sides, they  are  not  lasting,  owing  to  the  destructive  incur- 
sions of  a  small  and  very  numerous  kind  of  white  ant, 
which  the  natives  call  the  "  bug-a-bug."  The  houses  are 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  free  ventilation ;  most  of 
them  being  sarronnded  with  covered  galleries,  open  In  front, 
or  mimerously  perforated  with  jalousced  windows,  or  blinds 
of  wicker  work,  to  exclude  the  sun  and  allow  the  air  to  per- 
meate. Most  of  these  superior  kind  of  buildings  are  un- 
connected with  each  other,  being  separated  by  a  colony  of 
small  huts,  inhabited  by  people  of  every  shade,  from  stniw- 
colour  to  perfect  jet,  generally  mai'ooni.  These  huts  ai-e 
»nllt  of  twigs  ^^ttled  together  round  poles  stuck  in  the 
ground;  the  interstices  flfled  with  clay,  and  the  roof  four- 
sided,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  dry  grass.  Some  of  them 
are  likewise  formed  of  planks  miited  edgewisei,  but  soeh  bo- 
long  to  certain  of  the  black  aristocracy  only.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  -very  wide,  placed  lit  right  angles,  and  plen- 
tiAiUy  supplied  with  grass  and  rubbish. 

Each  house  has  its  garden  full  of  fruU  trees  of  various 
sorts  peeping  over  the  rooft  and  garden  walls,  rerainding 
one  of  the  green  luxuriance  of  an  English  village  in  the 
month  of  May.  A  little  higher  up  the  hill,  overiooking 
the  town,  Fort-Thornton,  the  citadel  or  principal  fort,  is 

situated,  with  the  military  hospital  behind which,  by  the 

by,  might  be  in  a  much  more  derated,  and  therefore  more 
cheerAiI,  cool,  and  healthy  situation ;  and  on  the  very  sum- 
niit  of  tiu)  hin  stands  the  new  barracks,  commodious  dean, 
aoMi  well  TCfitllated.  A  place  more  eligible  fbr  their  erec- 
tion oonM  not  hare  been  found  in  the  whple  neighbonriiood. 
The  temperature  is  nsoally  two  or  three  degrees  below  that 
pf  the  town,  and  although  the  bay  should  be  perfectly  calm, 
there  is  almost  always,  in  this  elevated  spot,  a  light  and  ro- 
freshing  breeze.  TTie  summit  of  this  hill  commands  the 
most  superb  and  agreeable  prospect  imaginable  in  every 
direction  but  one,  where  the  btn7ing.ground  pi-esrats  itself, 
and  the  newly  turned  up  mould  which  <;oYcr3  the  recent 
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the  semicircular  tango  of  woody  luUo  in  tks  back  gvpan^ 
formiog  a  liue  of  dMnonauion'bol^veeK  th«  Yicimty  of  A'^ns- 
town  and  all  that  may  be  disagrseaUe  to  tbe*y«  htifmmi ; 
the  little  villas  peeping  through  tht  woods  in  mral  ■iiodity; 
the  wide  spreading  town  at  our  feet,  ombowefod  iu  tantm; 
its  spacious  straete  full  of  owiing  lbrm%  dark)  to  te  mite, 
but  replete  with  lifo  and  bMsUe  4  and  tha  still,  owyamritc 
estuary,  unrufiled  by  a  braath,  bearing  oa  its  smMlh  su^ 
face  ships  of  various  size  and  stivctsn^  iiilgiim-sptekafnm 
<<  regions  most  remota,**— .constitute  an  smem  hinge  of  otftcts 
highly  pleasing  to  ths  eye  mid  gratifying  to  the  ima|pna> 
tion.**  ^  All  the  gratefol  country  biwtlica  dsligliC**'  If  m 
could  but  add  with  Gay, 

**  Here  blooming  health  exefts  her  gentle  reign,** 

the  agrreable  picture  would  be  complete  ;  but,  merged  in  ifti 
fatal  climate,  all  the  beauties  of  the  country  ane  lost. 

Freetown  properly  consists  of  several  diatmts  1 
with  each  other  by  intervening  huts,  of  which  ths  1 
of  our  countrymen  form  a  straggling  sort  of  nndeus.  Tbt 
inhabitants  are  composed,  besides  Europeans,  of  K»va  Scotia 
B4'ttler8,  Maroons  from  Jamaica,  diaukaif  sd  soklieis  af  tW 
West  India  regiments  and  royal  African  corpse  nativcs^aai 
liberated  Africans ;  and  each  of  these  districts  iweiTcs  its 
mime  fivm  the  principal  body  of  its  inhabitants,— s*ch  as 
Settler  Town,  Maroon  Town,  Saldier,  or  Gibraltar  Town, 
Jkloff  Town,  and  so  on.  The  greater  anmhcr  of  the  mspoA- 
able  inhabitants  have  low  wooden  buscsj,  soaaewhat  k- 
sembling  pig-btyes,  placed  outside  of  the  doors  of  their  dviU 
ling  and  storeliouaes,  in  which  a  Krouman  or  neKro>  keeps 
watch  during  the  uighU  These  are  remarkable  obisdf  in 
the  street,  and  puzzle  one  not  a  little  to  guin  their  partSculsr 
use. 

Numbers  of  Koulahs,  Serawoolahsi,  and  Mandingom,  tall, 
slender-made,  but  athletic,  and  intelligent  looking  mfl%aie 
seen  u-alkin^  or  sitting  in  groups  about  the  «lteet%  drtssed 
in  long  loose,  coarse  blue  and  white  robesy  having  the  asms 
and  legs  bara ;  their  heads  covered  with  a  email  Rd  or 
white  woollen  or  cotton  cap  ;  their  hair  plotted  in  aamer- 
ous  cords,  nearly  as  thick  as  tlie  little  fing«i^  and  hangiBg 
round  the  head ;  with  sandals  on  their  feet ;  mad  their  arats 
and  necks,  and,  in  lome  instanom,  their  ancles,  loaded  with 
numerous  fetishes, — grisgris,  as  they  call  them,  or  cbarva 
These  are  mere  scraps  of  paper,  written  in  Arabic  dmac- 
ters,  (pieces  of  the  Koran,)  and  placed  in  small  leather  bsfs 
or  boxes,  which  are  listened  round  the  arm  ehove  the  elbow, 
or  round  the  neck,  with  straps  of  the  same  materiai,  and 
resembling  so  many  tobacco  pouches.  They  have  all  mai> 
kets,  bows,  and  arrows;  some  of  the^i  long aabtes or  caned 
knives,  resembling  creeses  The  Foulabs  and  Serawoelahs 
bring  gold  from  the  interior  in  large  rough  rinfi,  which 
they  baiter  for  articles  of  dreis,  gunpowder,  4^  Th«  Msn- 
dingoes  trade  chiefly  in  rioe  and  huUocks* 

One  thing  strikingly  remarkable  ia  Fi7eetiNS%isthstslal 
absence  of  beasts  of  burden,  or  carriages  of  any  sort.  Te 
be  sure,  a  milch  cow  is  seen  here  and  thcro  grssing  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  street,  and  a  few  goats,  daff%  pigi^  and  psal* 
try ;  and  every  respectable  person  keeps  his  own  ridiag^ 
horse  or  gig,  (in  lending  which,  by  the  by,  they  ait  ex- 
tremely liberal  to  visitors;)  bat  with  tbeae  egtci|Hieo%  I 
have  wsYtv  seen  a  domestic  or  working  animal,  or  a  mr> 
riage  of  any  sort.  The  duties  of  the  camtl,  hotse, «%  male, 
and  ass,  seem  to  be  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  combined  labour  of  our  own  vedea,  and  chisiy 
by  the  Africans  recently  Liberated,  who  are  to  he  mm  ia 
great  numbers  about  the  atreets,  alxnost  in  a  staAo  of  miditj* 
I  observed  parties  of  these  men,  lately  mannnwlted^  draggiaf 
huge  stones  on  low-wheeled  trucks,  for  the  parpsae  of  boiU- 
ing;  others  arriving  fhun  the  country  in  the  evening  whtfs 
they  had  been  at  work,  clearing  the  ground,  with  hem  aod 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  all  of  them  ssem^^yosBtiated 
with  their  fmployment.  Bssidm  these  men,  partim  of  oMk- 
victs,  in  chfluns,  are  constaatljr  emi^o^ed  aboat  any  piAAis 
work  that  may  be  going  on,  'black,  as  weE  as  while  meat 
who  have  been  condemned  for  offmcss  cooimitlsd  m  (be 
cohmy.  •        *  '  •  -^^ 
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Kl8  AMhum  ill  0M«)r^iilrtkildnn  »eMnd  tlwli- 
,  i«U«d  ia  the  «■«»  taHfckitl^  wUek  c«vffi%  tiom  tlMi 
Bist  downwa^  their  own  iwlrfirtncMi  The  poor  little 
rvtoH)  boimd  with  ito  face  to  the  back  of  its  mother,  and 
ri.  ojt^n.  and  a  leg  on  each  tide  of  her,  and  both  these  as  well 
9  ittB  kcBd  exu^omA  to  the  sun,  seems  to  bear  its  irksome 
twiiiianj  and  all  tHe  shaking  and  Tongfa  wago  it  aoets  wiA, 
asat  philaaophicaUy.  The  siarkel-l^ace  is  eiowdcd  with 
iberated  Africaa  females,  squatted  on  the  ground,  or  on 
xittta,  with  their  baskets  of  fruit,  nuts,  or  Chily  peppers,- dis- 
played' before  them,  and  their  naked  woolly-beaded  sable 
Bliei«b%  rekaaed  fttm  their  dorsal  enyelope^  playing  round 
rlics«>  Mad  pwkeflBg  their  hide  smooth,  chnbby  Tlsages 
into  msry  form  and  degree  of  satisfiMstion.  They  sprawl 
about  the  narrow  lanes  through  the  market,  scratching  up 
tbe  mud,  and  wallowing  in  it  like  as  many  black  sucking 
pign. 

AaaMsi  fiH  tho  dialects  spoken  by  the  various  Negro 
tvlbea  attd  iakaMtaatt  ia  the  colony,  Bnglisb  is  the  language 
^g&ammXkj  uMdemood  and  made  use  o^  and  in  every  degree 
of  iial^OTfeetiDn.     Poor  Quamino,  in  giving  utterance  to 
•Ur  'civilixed  dialect  falls  into  many  diverting  errors  of 
styla  as  well  as  pronunciation ;  and  our  countrymen  here 
BcaiM  to  tklak  ^uit  it  is  necessary  he  diould  not  improve  in 
tlii«'fcsi^cct^  aa  diey  all  make  uae  of  the  same  defective  and 
.inooBfiuouajargOB  in  speaking  to  every  one  of  dingy  ez- 
teiMr,  conceiviug,  no  doubt,  that  the  blacks  undtfstimd  bet- 
tar  what  is  said  to  them  when  spoken  to  in  their  own 
Wokaa  aad  imperfect  English.    The  following  is  a  sped- 
aoKii  of  this  pccttlia^  linffua  franem  jargon,  which  I  over- 
heard the  other  day  betwten  a  European  master  and  his 
black  aervant  t — 

MtuMr,    ^  Why fbr  you  no  take  book  to  gobema  manP*' 
Jlfaa.     «  Me  no  get  him,  sa.** 

Mmttar.    ^Yes,  you  dkl  (  you  get  fKia.  Aim  palaver 
plasiyb" 

itfem    Me  no  like  him,  m  9  me  get  fum  ftun  palaver 
plenty  too  much.^ 
Which  means^ 

<*  Why  did  you  not  deliver  that  note  to  the  governor  T* 
**'  You  did  not  give  me  any  note,  sir.** 
<<  Yes  I  did ;  you  shall  be  punished.** 
**•  I  would  rather  not,  Sir ;  for,  I  have  had  quite  enough  of 
ptmishmeut  already.** 

The  hiibHations  of  the  Krou  people,  Krou  Town  as  it  is 
called,  are,  in  the  direction  of  this  spot  adjoining  Freetown, 
a  complete  Indian  village ;  the  houses  formed,  like  all  the 
huts  in  the  colony,  of  clay,  twigs,  and  thatch.   These  men  are 
ah  emigrant  and  industrious  race,  natives  of  a  part  of  the 
Grain  Cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Palmos,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  miles  south-east  of  this,  who 
come  here  for  a  few  years  only — let  themselves  out  fbr  hire 
to  ships  or  aA  servants  on  shore— make  a  little  money — re- 
turn home  again,  and  are  succeeded  by  some  more  of  their 
Ibrtune-pushing'txmntrymen.    They  are,  in  feet,  the  Scots- 
men of  Africa.  They  are  a  remarkably  strong,  active,  hardy, 
and  intelligent  race  of* men.    Their  skin  varies  fh>m  a  dark 
eoppcr  colour  to  i>lack,  tattooed  about  ttie  fece,  chest  and  arms. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  tattooed  arrow  on  each  temple, 
with  its  point  to  ttie  eye;  and  almost  all  of  them  have  the 
feont  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  filed  to  a  point,  or  some  portion 
of  each  tooth  removed,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer, 
or  these  who  begat  him,  which  gives  them  a  savage  appear- 
•nc6    Their  only  article  of  dress  is  a  piece  of  printed  cot- 
ton doth  round  the  middle.      None  of  them  have  their 
wiTei  and  families  here ;  theae  are  left  at  home  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  own  relations,  and  the  protection  ot 
their  chief,  to  whoai,  en  Mtmaing  home,  they  always  carry 
a  presmtef  eloth^  noakets,  guapowder,  or  some  article  of 
dramas  asOTief  tribute  and  adcnowledgiM&t  for  his  pro- 
tsctten. 

Every  ddp  of  war  on  arriving  at  Freetown,  enters  a 
•ertain  number  of  thete  Kroumen  over  and  abore  her  eom- 
plimenty  for  the  parpoas  ai  mamuag  her  boats  when  they 
nay  bj  lent  on  any  sewioe  where  there  isUkcAy  to  hi  much 
expsiurt  to.  the  sun  er  iuin»  and  to  the  mephidc  exhi>ation< 
from  the  soil,  tucii  ii  woed'ng  and  watering;  so  lUt  ou*. 


unaaihnilated  seamen  may  be  subjected  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  climate. 

We  received  upwards  of  twenty  of  them  on  beard, 
diiefly  young  men,  all  of  them  more  muscular  and  athletic, 
although  not  generally  taller,  than  our  own  people ;  some 
of  them  perfect  models  in  point  of  figure,  and  possessing 
features  rather  more  preaiinent  and  expressive  then  the 
generality  of  Africans.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  in  the 
navy  before,  and,  like  most  other  Africans,  each  has  his 
gi'igri,  or  fetish,  which  is  commonly  the  tooth  of  some  wild 
animal,  fastened  round  the  ancle  or  wrist.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  their  original  proper  names,  with  the  laugh- 
abfo  and  absArd  cognomina  whkh  they  brought  with  them, 
ameog  many  others  of  strange  aad  dabiotis  import  v— 


Namboe  Jack  Rapeyam. 

Tabooa  Jack  Fryiugpan. 

Yiepam  Great  Tom. 

Woorawa  Peas  Soup. 

Blattoo  Will  Centipede. 

Niaie  Government  Packet 

In  rowing,  thef  ham  always  a  seag  of  soow  sort  er  edier 
a*  command,  to  which  thef  hce^  .time  with  the  oar,  aame- 
times  melodious,  but  usually  harsh  and  untonefuly  having 
generally  for  its  subject  something  connected  with  the  ship, 
or  the  oflftcers^  or  the  duty  that  is  going  on,  each  chanting 
a  subject  in  turn,  while  the  rest  join  in  the  chorus. 


Tithes. ^  Tithes,**  said  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  in  a 

whining  tone,  '<  that  voluntary  offering  of  the  devout  faith- 
ful.**—" TithA,**  interrupted  the  Duke  de  la  Rocheftm- 
cault,  in  his  qulM  knd  modest  way,  which  tendered  thto 
trait  more  piquant,  «that  voluntary  offfering  of  the  devout 
feithful,  concerning  which  there  are  now  forty  thousand 
law-suits  in  the  kingdom.** — Recollectiom  of  MireUau, 


SLAVERY. 

A  NIGHT  SCENE  IN  AFRICA. 

TwAS  night  :^his  babes  around  him  lay  at  rest, 
*Their  mother  slumbered  on  their  father's  breast : 
A  yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed ; 
They  woke  :  their  cottage  blaMsdt  the  victims  fled ; 
Forth  sprang  the  ambush*d  luffians  on  their  prey, 
TPhey  caught,  they  bound,  they  drove  them  fejr  away.] 
The  white  man  bought  them  at  the  mart  of  blood  ; 
Tn  pestilential  barks  they  cross'd  the  flood  ; 
Then  were  the  wretched  ones  asunder  torn. 
To  distant  isles,  to  sepanfte  bondage  borne ; 
Denied,  though  sought  with  iears>  the  sad  xfAM 
That  misery  loves,— the  feUowship  of  grief. 
Lives  there  a  savage  ruder  than  the  wave? 

Cruel  as  death,  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

False  as  the  winds  that  round  his  vessel  blow, 
Remorseless  as  the  gulf  that  yawns  below. 
Is  he  who  toils  upon  the  waftiag  ^>od,^ 
A  Christian  broker  in  the.  trade  of  bloed. 
Boisterous  in  speech,  in  action  prompt  and  bold. 
He  buys,  he  sells,— he  steals,  he  kills,  for  gold. 
At  noon,  when  sky  and  ocean,  calm  and  clear, 
Bend  round  his  bark,  one  Wue  unbroken  sphere ; 
When  dAneing  dolphins  sparkle  through  the.briae, 
And  sunbeam-circj^  o*er  the  waters  shine : 
He  sees  no  lK»LUty  in  the  heave^  serene. 
No  souUeuchanting  sweetness  in  the  scene,  ^ 

But,  darkly  scowling  at  the  glorious  day, 
Cuwei  the  winds  that  loiter  on  their  way* 
Whea  swohi  with  hurrJcanee  the  bUlowa  risf. 
To  m«et  the  li|^tning  midway  from  the  skiea ; 
When  from  the  unburtheu'd  hold  his  shrieking  slaves 
Are  cast  at  midnight  to  the  hungry  waves ; 
Not  for  his  victims  strangled  in  the  deeps, 
Not  for  his  crimes  the  hardened  pirate  weeps, 
But,  grimly  smilinfr  when  the  storm  is  o^er, 
Counts  his  sure  gains  and  hurriei  back  for  more. 

MexTOOKEmv. 
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siaCMBBrrs  or  thought. 

'     lOME  or   THE   EVIL  C0SrSEQUEKCE9   OF   CUUHCU 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Happv  were  it,  if  Civil  Establishmettts  of  Religion  were 
u$gle9$Qoiy,  ioatead  of  being  productive  of  the  greatest  evils. 
But  when  Chriatiaaity  is  established  by  law,  it  is  requisite 
to  give  the  preference  to  some  particular  system  ;  and  as  the 
magistrate  is  no  bettei*  judge  of  religion  than  other^the 
chances  are  as  great  for  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the  false, 
«» to.  t)w  true.  Splendour  and  emolument  must  likewise  be 
in  some  degree  attached  to  the  National  Church,  which  are 
a  strong  inducement  to  its  ministers  to  defend  it,  be  it  ever 
so  remote  from  the  truth.  Thus  error  becomes  permanent ; 
and  that  set  of  errors  which  happens  to  prevail,  when  the 
establishment  is  formed,  continues,  in  spite  of  superior  light 
and  improvement,  to  be  handed  down  without  alteration 
from  age  to  age.  Hence  the  disagreement  between  the  ]lub- 
lie  creed  of  the  church,  and  the  private  sentiments  of  its  mi- 
nisters ;  an  evil  growing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  a  hier- 
archy, and  not  likely  to  be  remedied  before  it  brings  the 
clerical  character  into  the  utmost  contempt.  Hence  the 
rapid  spread  of  infidelity  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  a 
natural  and  never  failing  consequence  of  the  corrupt  alli- 
ance between  Church  and  State.  AVherever  we  turn  our 
eyes  we  shall  perceive  the  depression  of  religion,  in  propor- 
tion, to  the  elevation  of  the  hierarchy.  In  France,  where 
the  establishment  had  attained  the  utmost  splendour,  piety 
had  utterly  decayed;  and  in  Scotland,  whose  National  Church 
is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  a  greater  sense  of  reli- 
gion appears  among  the  inhabitants  than  in  either  France 
or  England.  It  must  likewise  be  plain  to  every  observer, 
that  piety  flourishes  much  more  among  dissenters,  than 
among  the  members  of  any  establishment  whatever.  This 
pro^raM  of  things  is  so  natural,  that  nothing  seems  wanting 
in  amy  country  to  render  the  thinking  part  infidels,  but  a 
splendid  «at«UiahmeBt»  ItwiUftlways  ultiinately  debaae 
the  clerltel  oiia»a«(er)  asi  pevpttiaat«,.both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  etery  error  and  abnae.  Turn  a  Christian  So- 
ciety Into  an  Established  Church,  and  it  is  no  longw  a  ro- 
hmtary  aswmbly  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  it  is .  a  poworfbl 
corporation,  fiiU  nf  such  tentiiienta  and  paasiona  as  usually 
dlitiagaiah  thoM  bodies^  a  dread  of  innoration,  an  attach- 
ment  to  abwea,  a  propensity  to  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Hence  the  convulsions  that  acoompany  religious  reforms, 
where  the  truth  of  the  opinions  in  question  is  little  regard- 
ed, a«idflt  tiie  alarm  that  is  felt  for  the  q>lendonr^  opulence, 
and  fewer  whieh  they  are  the  means  of  supportfi^  " 

♦•••••  The  alliance  be. 

twmi  ChmrthmdB^x^  it,  in  mpoHHoalpoini  ofvUm,  ex- 
tremely  suspidous,  and  much  better  fitted  to  the  genius  of 
an  arbitrary,  than  a  free  goremment.  To  the  former  it 
may  yieM  a  powerftd  support  |  to  the  latter  it  must  ever 
prove  dangerous.  The  spiritual  submis^on  It  exalts,  ie  mi- 
forovrable  to  mental  Tigoor,  and  preparee  tlie  way  for  a 
servile  aeqtdesence  in  the  encroachments  of  ciril  autliority. 
This  is  so  oorresfNmdent  with  faeU  that  the  epithet  High 
Ghavd^  when  applied  to  politic^  is  foodMady  used  in  ear 
language  to  coBvey  the  notion  of  arbitary  mudms  of  Go* 
ywameaU-MaU  ^  Leimter. 

TBJfOENCT  OF  TBE  AGE. 

TiiE  Tory  writers  hare  for  some  time  been  prophecying 
the  dowTifhU  of  poetry,  and  the  annihilation  of  imagination, 
and  the  contraction  of  all  feeling  from  the  doctrines  of  utili- 


tarianism,  and  the  ascendency  of  tnaChlnery.  <<  They  woold 
fiiin,*'  says  Leigh. Hunt,  h»  an  eJofamt pasMfs  #f  the  die. 

sf  nation  he  has  pretaed  to  his  poenai^  <'  haTe  persuaded  us 
that  the  heart,  the  imagination  and  flesh  and  blood  of  inan, 
were  to  quit  him  at  tlic  approach  of  science  and  utilitarian- 
ism, and  leave  him  nothing  but  bis  ribs  Ce  reekon  upea.  O 
believe  it  not  1  Count  it  not  ft^iMible,  or  In  nsitiirel  The 
tery  flowers  on  the  tea-ctipn,  the  ^ce  with  whleh  a  ball  of  " 
cotton  is  rolled  up,  might  have  shewn  the  contrary.  Yoa 
must  take  colour  out  of  the  grass  first,  ] 
foncy,  passion  out  of  the  bleed.  Nayy  I 
mere  thiiet*  The  want  aoakee  the  wish.  Yon  may  make  aads 
io  opinions  aod  formalize  a  people  for  a  whilet,here  and  tl  m  , 
but  you  cannot  undo  hiunan  nature.  •  ••••  Newton  got 
himself  into  strange  borderJauds  of  dissent  Pascal  was  a 
hypochondriacal  dreamer.  With  the  growth  of  this  for- 
midable BMchanical  epoch,  whieh  was  ttt  taite  all  dmlm  asa 
of  the  iUiUy  we  have  had  the  wonderful  WQika  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  criticism  of  Hazlitt,  the  imagination  of 
Keats,  the  tragedy  and  winged  philosophy  of  Shelley,  the 
pasiiion  of  Byron,  the  wit  and  festivity  of  Moore,  tales  and 
novels  endless,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  baa  his  wiie  •  efoasic, 
and  the  OermaM  Imve  peurad  forth  every  jipflsifla  «f  m. 
maoce,  and  the  very  French  have  thought  fit  to  Germasixe, 
and  our  American  brethren  have  written  little  but  novdi 
and  verses,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  been  ditiding'  Us 
time  between  coal-mines  and  fairy-land,  (no  tmj  f twsit 
regions,)  and  the  shop  itself  and  the  Corlt  XoweJiaia  gmn 
us  a  poet,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  has  been  versilying  the  Parish 
Registers ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  the  Utilitarians  them- 
selves are  poetical.  Dr.  Bowring  is  not  satisfied  unlesa  we 
hear.of  the  poetry  of  Magf^yars  %  and  if  yov  want  a  fiwiipci 
Bacchanalian  aproar  in  a  soag^  fettsnuat  goA  ta<fte  anther 
of  Headlong  Hall,  who  will  not  advance  utility  itael^  na- 
Iflss  it  be  jon«i.  It  is  jkn^oQt  point  which,  he  admixv  meet, 
Bentham  or  Rossini. 

COEKCITB   MEASUBKS. 

I  UEAR  it  sometimes  asserted,  that  a  steady  penerersnce 
in  the  present  measiuvs,  and  a  rigorous  punishment  of  those 
who  oppose  them,  will,  in  tlie  course  of  time  Infhllibly  put 
an  end  to  these  disorders.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  said 
without  much  observation  of  «ur  presrat  disposition*  and 
without  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  general  nature  of  man- 
kind. If  the  matter  of  which  this  nation  is  composed  be  so 
very  fermentable  as  these  gentlemen  describe  it,  leaven  will 
never  be  ^vantiug  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as  discontent,  re- 
venge, and  ambition  have  existence  in  the  world.  Parti- 
cular punishments  are  the  cure  for  accidental  distempea  in 
the  state  ;  they  inflame  rather  than  allay  those  heats  which 
arise  from  the  settled  mismanagement  of  the  Government,  or 
from  a  natural  ill  disposition  in  the  People.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most moment  not  to  make  mistakes  in  the  use  of  sQNMig 
measures  ;  and  firmness  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  ac- 
companies tiie  most  perfect  wieAatm.^^Bwrke*4  ThmitikU  «» 
the  Cause  </  the  JHreeent  DUwntezUu 

HYMN 

OP  TBS  CONrmCKATB  POUM  OP  LVBHUIfmi. 

By  Mrs  Gere. 
By  each  life-pulse  warmly  beating^^ 
By  each  hand  in  hand  we  hold,-^ 
By  each  glance  our  glances  meeting, 
Brothers  hail!  the  bell  hath  tolled! 
Unite!    BefreeX 

By  yon  forest  branches  waying,— i 

By  yon  dread  and  star-lMight  spheriSy— 
By  yen  wavse  our  pastons  lavingy— 

Brothers  kneel  I    Jehovah  hears. 

AdqaeI    Be  free  I 
By  our  swords,  inglorious  rusting. 

By  our  land  of  death  and  birth. 
By  our  faith,  to  Iieaven  entrusting     t 

Life,  love,  honour, — all  on  earth,X4C 
AmnEl    Befoetb> 
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THB  8TOBV-TBI.IJ3II. 


THE  HM»*iMVlfD»AND  THB  WITCH. 

Yotm  gennhie  witches,  who 


]  not  creaturet  (^the  earth, 

bd  woBMn^  who  noUed  in  their  ptnou  the  4e- 
cnpitade^f  afewkli  tiie  nMHt.marvellow  power  of  loco- 
aotkmi  Mf  f|iiiit%  half  mortala;  wlio  Memed  to  live 
•ilelf  ibr  the  piuiMMe  of  paying  bade  to  the  whole  human 
face  die  hntrai  lafviabed  by  smb^  wamen^  and  diiUreB,  on 
UKuioelifte;  who  coald  hUglit  the  fimnfr^s  hope  of  plealy ; 
i^eat  kis  cows  of  thd^  milk,  and  hiswlft  of  her  batter ; 
canee  the  clouds  to  gather,  and  the  tempest  to  scouige  the 
earth ;  aad  yol  creatures  of  contrarieties  1  who,  possessed 
of  aU  dUa  awfld  powes^  could  not,  or  would  not,  redeem 
t1iemael»es  fkom  i^gS)  hmgerj  and  misery  ;-^hey,  your 
genuine  witches,  as  we  hare  already  called  them,  exist  not, 
alas  I  at  pmeienl,  in  our  green  island :  extinct,  though  not 
fosfa>tan»  is  tiieir  imoe^  like  tliat  of  our  nohle  moose-deer, 
otr  Ibmidahle  wolf,  and  our  as  fbranldaUe  wolf-dog.  Do- 
generate  emulaton  of  them,  indeed,  We  still  boast ;  indiri- 
doals  who  dip  into  futurity  by  the  aid  of  card-cutting  or 
«ap408BiAg,  AC  who  find  out  stolen  prcq>erty,  or  Tend  charms 
agaioal  the  peeiish  malice  of  the  little  sprites  of  the  moon- 
beam ;  but^  compared  with  their  renowned  prsdeoesiors, 
these  timid  assertors  of  supernatural  endowment  may  be 
said  to  disgracA  their  calling;  and,  moreover,  even  they 
araikfliaiDking  in  npnto,  aa  well  as  diminishing  in  num- 


But  wetVDuld  attempt  to  pMserme,  in  the  Mlowfaig  pages 
soBse  lit  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  true  Irish  witch  of  the 
good  olden  time.  We  ane  aware,  that  the  chief  event  which 
must  wind  up  our  story — ^the  sudden  appearance,  namely, 
of  a  loei  heir — (we  have  the  courage  to  s|)eak  it  out  so  soon) 
m  m  threadhaif  ona  ;  it  can't  be  helped,  however ;  and  it,  at 
least,  -la  fiMt,  to  oar  own  kaowledgei  although  we  are  not 
^te  aa  fhUy  aecountable  for  the  respectable  traditions  that 
surround  it  with  such  pleasing  wonders  as  we  are  about  to 
lelnte,  and  which  fbrm  the  real  interest  of  our  narration. 

Ob  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  is  a  certain  dangerous 
koy';  into  ft  the  bread  Atlantic  rolls  his  vast  watersi  Two 
leagues  inland  Arom  its  mouth  high  black  diffii  finown  over 
it,  at  both  sides,  of  which  the  bases  are  hollowed  into  ca- 
TOflBs;  and  when  the  winds  blow  angrily — and  any  wind 
can  efliwtnally  visit  the  open  and  exposed  estuary — ^tre- 
meoiaus  atod  terrille  is  the  roar,  the  dash,  and  the  foaoi, 
wkich  deafen  the  ears,  and  distract  the  eyes  oi  a  specta- 
tor. Tliat  hapless  vessel  which,  in  a  storm,  cannot  avoid 
an  entraneo  into  tfais-flurciless  tnmoU  of  mad  waters^  has 
sealed  its  doom. 

'  Formerly,  a  great  number  of  sblpS)  from  dtflerent  coun- 
tries,  used  to  be  dashed  io  spUnters  against  the  iron-bound 
coast ;  and  a  few  people  conjecture,  that  the  diminution  of 
such  terrible  accidents,  in  the  present  day,  is  partially  owing 
to  some  improvement  in  seamanship,  or  else  to  the  timely 
warning  now  given  to  distant  mariners,  by  lights  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  But  other  persons,  and  by  fiu* 
the  greater  number  in  the  neighbourhood,  think  tliat  the 
comparative  paudty  of  wrecks  may  more  naturally  and  sa- 
tlsfikctorily  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  In  fact,  there 
does  not  now  reside,  as  formerly  there  did,  in  an  almost 
unapproachable  savem,  high  up  on  the  face  of  one  of  the 
black  clifb,  <<  a  real  witch  of  the  right  sort*' 


Not  that  her  witchship  always  dwdt  in  her  caTe ;  no^  her 
visits'lo  it  were  but  occasionaL  Nor  did  it  ever  become 
necessary  for  her  to  proclaim  her  presence  on  the  coast,  by 
exhibiting  her  person ;  the  results  of  her  close  neighbour- 
hood suffittiently  <<  prated  of  her  wherealKMits."  Farmers* 
tviv«:s  tuiled  in  vain  at  their  chums ;  And  when  no  butter 
would  conic,  self-evident  it  was  that  the  witch  was  at  that 
moment  in  her  cavern,  seated  on  her  heels  before  a  vessel  of 
plain  water,  from  which,  by  drawing  a  dead  man's  hand 
through  it,  she  appropriated  the  produce  of  other  people's 
honest  labour.  Cows  suddenly  went  back  in  their  milk  ; 
and  then  it  was  known,  that,  by  passing  a  wlieaten  straw 
between  her  finger  and  thumb,  the  witch  amply  filled  her 
can,  while  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  animal  uselessly 
tugged  at  its  udder.  Cattle  swelled,  and  died,  too ;  and,  once 
again,  every  one  knew  who  was  in  the  cave  under  the  cliff ; 
and  if  none  of  those  events,  or  similar  ones,  proved  her  dis- 
agreeable, proximity,  the  direful  storms,  and  the  frightful 
wreclEs  in  the  bay  abundantly  warranted  it  Often,  amid 
the  bellowing  of  the  temptot  she  had  raised,  swelled  her 
shrieking  voice ;  and  while  the  despairing  creatures  in  the 
doomed  vessd  topped  each  short,  high,  foam-maned  billow, 
which  nearer  and  nearer  dashed  them  on  to  their  dread  fate, 
the  terrified  watchers  on  the  difTs  brow  have  heard  her 
devilish  laugh,  until  at  last  it  broke  into  frenzied  loudness, 
as  the  ship  burst,  like  a  glass  bubble^  against  the  sharp 
rocks  under  her  dwdling-hole. 

No  one  could  tell  whence  she  came  or  whither  she  weftt, 
when,  for  a  time,  no  longer  visible  on  the  coast  Occadon- 
ally  she  was  observed  in  oonforenoe  with  certain  notorious 
smugglers ;  and  the  men  appeared,  it  was  wdl  known,  to 
petition  and  bribe  her  for  a  fidr  wind  with  which  to  enter 
the  bay,  and  for  a  foul  one  to  keep  their  pursuers  out  of  it 
And  this  was  fully  proved  by  the  fact,  that  invariably  their 
light  lugger  got  in,  and  was  safely  moored  in  some  little 
creek,  against  danger  of  coming  storm ;  while,  the  moment 
the  revenue-cutter  appeared  in  the  olBng,  out  burst  the 
wildest  winds,  from  the  witch's  cavern,  and  up  swelled  the 
sea  and  the  bay,  in  mountain  billows ;  and  his  Migesty's 
vessd  was  sure  to  be  wredccd  during  the  night 

Like  all  of  her  dsterhood  of  that  fomons  period,  she 
could  change  hersd^  at  pleasure^  into  various  dupes.  We 
give  a  sericms  pooof  of  her  talent  in  this  respect 

A  fiew  miles  fttnn  the  coast  which  she  so  despotically 
ruled,  redded  a  considerable  landed  proprietor.  A  great 
hunter  of  hares  and  foxes  was  he.  His  wifo  had  just  blessed 
him  wiHi  an  hdr  to  his  estate.  And  the  boy  was  thdronly 
child.  Of  this  event,  the  good  squire  was  not  a  little  proud; 
for,  in  case  of  his  not  leaving  male  issue,  his  property  wae 
to  pass  away  to  a  distant,  obscurest  and  neglected  relatkm, 
a  bone  in  whose  skin  its  immodiaU  poescasor  ndther  loved 
nor  liked ;  for  the  heir-presumptive  was  mean  in  his  habita 
and  asBOciationi,  uneducated  and  gracdess ;  and  it  would 
be  a  sad  thing  to  know  that  the  fine  old  fitfuily  acres  were 
to  go  into  such  hands. 

ShorUy  after  his  wife's  confiannent,  and  while  sho  and 
her  baby  were  ^  doing  wdl,"  the  sqniro,  to  dissipate  the 
recent  anxiety  he  had  sufiered,  sallied  liNrth  for  a  hunting. 
His  pack  of  harrisn  were  his  attandanta  on  tUa  oacasion, 
Ibr  the  hare  was  the  object  of  the  day's  sport 

And,  snrely,never  had  such  a  hare  been  followed  Vfdoga,  or 
**  sohoed"  by  mortal  lips,  aa  the  hare  he  and  his  friends  and 
pack  started,  and  hunted,  upon  that  oiemorable  day.  From 
breakfost  to  dinner  time,  a  sweeping  and  erratic  chace  did 
she  lead  them  all ;  the^dogs  at  full  stretch,  and^  horses 
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1R  tep  0^&tA,  ' irni^Mtt  wvMttiti  tia|ypeMd  tiKth^  Kpoftmen ; 
'  -Mteiudnicd  filtflted;  another  Aractured  hit  coUarbotie( 
^oiuf  ii^Miiipedlil^efs;  ani  tmne,  excq>t  <rar  good  tqiiire  atil 
'  lito  hfrtitiiimti,  TCCiiiKd'  without  Ihjviy  or  dlunter.  But, 
'fPPB-startiiif  to  ptdUtof  up;^  they  gallantly  kept  at  the  doga* 
taih. 

After  ^  Ml  ttnpTecedented  run,**  the  hare  tuddenly  icudded 
iotranifl  ^bt  difls  of  the  bay,  immediately  orer  the  witch's 
'  thyetn.  The  good  harriers  pursued ;  and  the  eager  squire 
^  did  not  stay  behind  them ;  his  huntsman  closely  following. 
'  The  liBir  gained  the  rerge  of  the  clift  Shtela,  the  prime 
hitch  of  the  pack,  just  had  time  to  dose  her,  make  a  cliop 
at  her,  and  take  a  moutliful  of  flesh  from  her  haimch,  be- 
fore she  leaped  down  the  face  of  almost  a  precipice.  Dogs 
and  horsemen  were  at  a  paiue  ;  none  dared  follow  her. 

In  some  time,  nearly  all  the  other  discomfited  members 
of  the  hunt  came  up,  soiled,  wounded,  or  jaded.  They 
'  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  chase ;  and  all  wondered 
at  the  extraordinary  freaks  of  the  little  animal,  which  had 
ao  distressed  and  baffled  the  best  harriers  and  the  best  hun- 
ters in  the  country,  taking  men  and  horses  together. 

«By  ■!"  suddenly  exclaimed   the  huntsman,  a 

young  fellow  of  known  hardihood  of  character,  swearing 
a  great  oath,  '<  Til  tell  yez  how  it  is ;  ye  are  after  hunting 
,  the  witch  o*  the  cave  sthraight  undher  us !  It  is*n*t  the 
first  time  that  creatures  like  her  havi^made  a  laugh,  in  this 
way,  «f  nearly  as  good  men  as  we  aU  are^  standin*  here  to- 
ftCher.* 

Moet  of  hit  auditors  ridiculed  the  speaker ;  one  or  two, 
howtrtaty  looked  grare  t  perhaps  in  patronage  of  his  asser* 
'  tlons  X  perhaps  because  the  pains  and  aches  resulting  Arom 
their  many  flills,  during  the  day,  lengthened  their  faces, 
daricened  their  bro^vs,  and  puckered  their  lips.  The  hunts- 
man offered,  if  any  one  would  accompany  him  on  the  dan. 
gcrous  enterprize^  to  scale  down  the  cliff,  penetrate  the 
witcVs  cavern,  and  prove  his  saying.  One  did  volunteer 
to  be  his  companion :  an  humble  friend  of  his  own,  forming 
an  individual  of  the  crowd  of  gaping  peasants  assembled 
round  the  gentlemen  hunteit, 

Thji  adveniurers  succeeded  in.  peachiug  and  entering  the 
awful  cave.  Upon  their  return,  over  the  line  of  the  cliff, 
.they  reported  that  they  bad  found  the  witch  at  home, 
at«etched,j^aniting  and  exhausted,  uyon  some  straw,  in  a 
idafH  c^M^ner  of  the  cate ;  that  they  had  dragged  her,  much 
against  her  will  (and  indeed  her  screams  certainly  had 
wacbed  the  s^oire  and  his  &ienda  above)  to  (he  light,  at 
iu  opening;  had,  with  main  iarc$,  examined  her  pema ; 
,mAf  sur*  ensngh,  bad  fimnd  a  defldency  of  fiesh  in  her 
bannch^  with  phualy  the  asaifcs  of  Sheela^s  teeth  in  and 
^bout  the  wound,  irom  which  the  blood  livshly  streamed. 
To  be  sure  the  beCter-tefermed  of  the  keaiers  of  this  story, 
or  at  least  a  minority  of  them  still  laughed  at  it ;  but  what- 
ever they  might  think,  those  to  whom  the  talents  and  capa- 
WMee  of  wkdies  were  better  known,  firmly  believed  that 
the  Squire  and  liie  eompanioas  had  hunted  all  that  day,  a 
•han^  wlikh  was  no  bare  after  all ;  and  that  the  eotirageous 
liMlo  SiMin  ha«  tasted  fieeh  of  a  ibrbklden  kind. 

And  haivy  had  it  been  fiir  the  sfuiM  and  Us  pet  bitch 
•bad  thep  pnawed  le^  eagfor  alter  their  fport.  Poor  Sheela 
4ied  in  greiU  ngpnies  i^pon  the  very  night  of  that  day,  and 
bar  master  mws  doomed  to  a  speedy  punishvaenl  ibr  bis  own 
audacity* 

^'pO^og  daimA«d  at  the  idea  of  ^  wbwn.  he  had  been  bunt* 


log,  h«took'tb«-AsM  ngmin  a  Ant  dh^ afC» ;  nAnm'm 
quesaM  tcMld  to  ttbii  «•  t»  iiM«iMM<er  Aeigttle  he  t 
second  time  started  aid  pufBOBdi'  l^BsdM  not,  indeed,  isi. 
mediately  make  ibr  the  sen  {  but  this  was  oidy  a  nw  to 
efiect  her  own  malignant  purposes.  She  wauled  to  get  her 
enemy  alone  at  the  edge  of  tbaaUA  ikad  #Rr  iMs  paipou, 
her  speed  ami  ber  mimww  quHe  outdid  those  ef  a  ftmrr 
day  ;eenMSflh«a^  that,  in  a  finr  bouiu,  evsn  thslsruiik 
and  daredevil  hnntsamn  waathtown  dot,  and  leturael  wlik 
a  lamed  horse  and  a  sptained  ankle  to  the  pmOmoi  wko 
had  sttiefed  before  fatal,  learihg  ihe  iqufirc  aMis  ckuevpn 
the  dogs. 

Fm*  a  conftideniMe  time  he  and  hi%  mastei^  fHends  awih. 
ed  the  reappearance  of  the  persevering  Ntmrod.  Flfully, 
they  repaired  to  the  cliff,  which  the  hnnt^nnth  had  left  tin 
speedily  approaching.  There  they  fbund  h!i  horse  withoot 
a  rider ;  but  himself  they  neve^  agat*  behind.  The  ito- 
believers  in  witchcraft  immediately  tannised  (hat  Ms  hi|b- 
blooded  hunter  bed  borne  him  against  his  will  te  tlie  eift 
of  the  cliff ;  had  there  suddenly  started  back  ;  aad  (hat  Ij 
the  quick  and  violent  actkm,  the  imhappy  gentleman  hid 
been  thrown  forward  out  of  his  saddle,  and  predpated  frnn 
rock  to  rock  hundreds  of  fieet  downward.  A  few  who  vnn 
able  for  the  e£Ebrt,  cautiously  descended  towards  the  M. 
On  their  way  th^  discovered  their  friend*s  hQQdiig<4sp  on 
the  sharp  pinnacle  of  a  rock ;  its  iron  headpieoe  wai  itovt 
in ;  and  it  became  erident  that,  after  having  beea  looMd 
from  its  wearer,  by  the  force  of  the  eoncuasioa  which  had 
ftactured  it,  the  aquire's  body  bnd  tumbled  still  6ither 
downward.  They  reached  the  sea*s  level*  His  nmdu 
were  not  visible  ;  they  must  have  ftdlen  into  the  aaa,  and 
been  floated  airajr  by  ila  ti^  The  wlttbef  thecpcn 
dhmppearsd  with  ber  Tletia^^-^ber  viollmi^  we  sheidd  say ; 
for  her  vsugwanrfi  on  the  squire  wna  not  liaaited  to  his svn 
deatfuction.  At  the  story  of  bia  sboeking  deatl^  haililjr 
and  if^udidoody  communicated,  bia  wifis^  yet  eaMded  hj 
her  recent  om>iiM«Mnt,  eiekened,  «id  in  a  fowdayfedied; 
nay,  nearly  within  the  hour  of  ber  departote  km  thu 
world,  her  only  chUd,  the  heir  to  her  husbaadV  saUto,  dii. 
appeared ;  no  one  could  t^  wliitber,  or  by  what  BMaui. 
Strange  enough  to  say,  however,  part  of  the  baby^sdrai 
was  found  on  the  identieal  pionneto  of  Mcb  where  his  b- 
ther*s  hunting-cap  had  been  met  with ;  and  in  the  mindi  sf 
the  educated  and  wealthy  of  the  neighbonrbood,  thia  d^ 
cnrostance  started  doubts  of  fair-dealing  towards  fiitber  and 
child.  Suspidon,  however,  oould  fiasten  itself  upoa  po  ob- 
ject ;  and  inquiry  and  investigation  did  not  M  ^  uT 
solution  of  the  mystery.  It  need  not  be  added,  that  bjbr 
the  greater  number  of  the  p<qmlation  of  the  district  floilad 
at  the  useless  efiimrti  to  establish  a  case  9f  humaa,  t^  ^ 
ordinarily  human  agency  ;  or  that  they  went  on  traaqaiilj 
believing  that  Ihe  pquire  and  bis  iamily,  not  forgetting  his 
bitch,  had  been  puniahed  for  the  mouthful  saatched  hf 
young  Sheela  finom  the  haunch  of  a  certain  peraoo^ 

Twenty  years  after  the  time  of  the  tragedy  we  bars  detiiMi 
onrslorykreBome4  The  onoe  indigent  and  despised  reMos, 
of  i^m  mention  has  before  been  mside,  siu  at  his  hresk. 
fosMable  in  the  old  ibmUy  house.  He  is  in  his  forty-fi/th 
year.  Like  other  gentlemen  of  his  day,  he  carriss  la  hb 
hair  the  contents  of  a  large  potamatum-pot ;  four  ties*  rf 
curb  rise  over  his  ears ;  on  the  top  of  his  head  is  a  hoft 
toup€gy  and  a  great  ^tieiitf  lolls,  like  an  ox*8  tongu^  be- 
tween his  broad  shoulder*.  OfTTiia.  lQPi^Tl!:i<J«-*'«'^'^» 
"    "     Jigitized  b/ 


AND  EDtSBUaaM  WEEKLY  aHAGAZINE. 
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lo«»«kUlt«V  4nHMUie«oM»  is  m  froAMiofttf  fold  iu^htm- 

iwry  ^  knw!}t\m^  ^  rinijr  waiitciti  i«»chct4mly.te  to 
.  JuMM^  vmI  sat^  if  bU  brtfchM^  and  4Uk  hU  h09«,  »imI 

ior  tbe««iai4eo£jUM  JM«J«r8«)iifeH98ap.  AnWi^in. 
tenor  prrCflnakmi^  and,  indeed,  some  of  bis  ^atemiU.  ones, 
too,  the  leMt  nud  ihe  Moiuit  meiMled.  He  had  nerer  been 
ahla  to  raiie  himself  abore  jnvcb  of  the  homely  acqukitions 
of  his  youth ;  but  though  we  cannot  present  to  the  reader, 
in  his  person,  a  model  of  the  true  Irish  gentleman  of  his 
day,  we  do  introduce  him  in  the  character  of  (to  repeat 
what  rrery  one  said  of  bim)  *<  as  worthy  a  soul  as  ever 
broke  the  world's  bread." 

Sfoire  Hogan,  upon  the  morning  when  we  meet  him, 
paid  eameai  attention  to  his  breakfast.  Powdered  beef 
often  filled  his  plate,  and  as  often  rapidly  disappeared,  ^d 
yet  somedUng  seemed  to  gratify  his  mental  palate  as  well 
aa  his  corporeal  one.  A  gtuisli,  self-contented  smile  played 
9wer  his  round,  ruddy  face ;  his  small  blue  eyes  gUttered ; 
and,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  short,  liquorish  laugh,  oc» 
casionaTly  vmt  drawii  up  at  the  comers,  as  he  glanced  at 
bis  daughter,  a  good-natured,  good-tempered,  sensible,  and 
(of  course)  beantifitl  girl  of  nineteen,  who  sat  opposite  to 
Um,  sipping  lier  coffee,  and  picking  her  muffins.  And, 
whenever  their  eyes  met,  well  did  Catherine  know  that  the 
chuckling  of'  her  papa  had  reference  to  some  little  triumph 
wUch,  aa  he  believed,  he  had  cleverly  and  cunningly 
aiMesed  over  herself  At  length  the  good  Squire  relaxed 
in  his  meal ;  emjrtied  the  silver  tankard  of  October  whidi 
lay  at  his  hand ;  leaned  bwk  In  the  cbi^,  and  langlifaigly 


«  By  J«Te^  JCsrCe,  my  girl,  I  nidttd  yon  there r 
.  ^  Indeed,  pttpa,  yen plaiyeAaB  u  roguish  turn,** 
Eatai  conviiicadyfipoBeKparicMec^  that  it  via  very  pleasant 
to  her  ^amit  ti»  havotha  tal^t  of  hie  prMtical  jcfcei  feUy 
admitted. 

«  Wheredld  I  tell  you  we  w«re  driving  to,  out  of  Dub- 
lin  town,  eh?^ 

"  Yon  toH  me,  Sit,  with  as  serious  a  face  as  you  could 
make,  that  we  were  only  going  to  visit  a  friend  a  ftw 
mHe»0S*ofDubliB." 

«  Ho,  ho!  6o6d,  by  Cotk?  Choice!  a  capital  hoax,  as 
I^m  a  living  sinner !  and  I  told  you  thi9  coofbunded  lie, 
Willi  so^  a  snrlow  fboe,  you  say  F** 

«  With  tueh  »  asoelMerimis  fiM^  I  meiBt  to  «y,p*|tt.** 

*<  Rifhty  Kate  ;  you  are  ?ight,  beyond  yea  and  nay ;  a 
modb-serious  facet  yes,  and  there  lay  the  best  of  itt  if  1  had 
sot  been  able  to  keep  myself  from  laugh&ngyou  might  have 
suqMcted  aomething ;  but  I  was  able,  as  you  yourself  saw, 
and  aa  you  now  donH  deny ;  thoiq;b,  by  Jove,  Kate,  it  was 
csumgh  to  make  a  dead  man  shout  out,  seeing  you  sitting 
opposite  to  me^  end  believing  every  word  I  told  yoaf ' 

^  Tou  kefft  up  the  &rce  cleverly,  I  must,  and  do  admit 
il,8lr.'* 

^  DIAiH  I,  KMe^  didnH  I  ?  And  herewetre,  fUfnrom- 
lag,  eighty  miles  fietm  DiMin,  In  our  Dwn  honsey  and  ta^- 
iag  no  nBMAiKiDspttallty.  But  deviTs  in  it !  ihere*s  tt6  fVm 
in  playing  a  good  Orlek  a*  you,  Kate^*^ 

^Wliyse^  dear  pita?  am  I  not  as  easily  biinfled  as  your 
lemeonld  Willi  P* 

<<  T»  be  SUM  you  am !  What  dse  eouM  yo«be?  I 
never  uM  laan,  woman,  nor  (fcHd,  that  I  obuM  not  puzzle. 
ThiitV  flmi Uie Ihittg  at  all.    Vo;  but  succeed  as  1  may 


wMijmOf  'tie  iaifossihli  m  make  ^  a  Uttte  eMss.  Whf, 
if  lhadalas«oCB|Mrittodsai«rith,tharei*«ttldbe  no'cnd 
to  her  tears,  and  her  pouta^  and-her-petttions^  the  ooment 
elie  found  that'l  liras  w&iskiflg  bar  away  fkem  her  bills, 
and  hcr4r«ms,  and  ber  beauc^  and  irtUhe  ather  dear  de- 
lights of  Dublin.** 

^  And  I  hope  that  my  aKrry -papa. does  oat  retliy  wbh 
to  haveme  peevish aad  short4empei«d,  even  iir  ft  greater 
ptovocati<m  P^ 

"  Kisa  me^  Kate,  I  believe  not ;  and  yM  I  din/t  know 
either,  by  Cork !  There  would  be  f\in  in  tormenting  you  a 
bit,  in  a  harmless  way.  But,  Kate,  can  you  give  a  guess 
why  I  run  away  with  you  in  ^di  a  devil  of  a  hurry  ?" 

*<  Let  me  see,  papa.  I  remember  you  telling  m^  of  some 
original  matches  you  had  on  hands  before  we  set  out  for 
Dublin.  Perhaps  you  have  engaged  the  two  cripples  to  run 
a  race  on  their  crutches  P^ 

"  No ;  that's  put  off— ho,  ho!" 

«  Or  the  two  old  women  to  hop  against  timc^  can7ing 
weight  for  age?** 

«*  Ho,  ho !  wrong  again  !* 

**  Prol)ably  you  liave  succeeded  in  making  the  two  school- 
masters promise  to  fight  out  their  battle  of  the  squares  and 
angles  with  their  respective  birclies ;  their  scholars  standing 
by  to  show  fhir  play  ?** 

«  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Though  that's  a  matter  not  to  be  let  out 
of  reach  neither." 

^<  Then  all  my  guesses  are  out,  papa." 

^  ru  help  you,  then.  Tell  me,  you  little  baggage,  what 
is  it  on  earth  you  most  wbh  for  ?" 

<<  Indeed,  my  dear  papa,  I  have  no  particular  wish  to 
gratify,  at  the  present  moment." 

<*  Get  out !  get  out,  for  a  young  hypocrite !  Kate 
wouldnH  somethiug  like  a  husband  be  agi-ecable  to  you  ?" 

The  girl  blushed  the  colour  of  a  certain  young  gentle- 
man's  coat,  and  drooped  her  head.  Of  that  certain  young 
gcntltman,  howevtr,  her  worthy  fhther  knew  nothing ;  at 
least,  in  connexion  with  the  present  topic. 

«  Oh,  oh  !  I  thought  I  saw  how  the  land  lay." 

<<  Indeed,  my  dear  papa" — 

«  Say  notliing  more  about  it.  Leave  it  all  to  m^  Ian.  1*11 
get  him  for  you.  None  of  your  half -dead-and-alive  fellows^ 
that  you  coi^d  luiock  down  with  a  tap  of  your  fan ;  no,  ha 
shall  bean  able,  rattling,  rollicking chap»  able  to  take  your 
part  by  land  or  sea.  Did  your  mother  never  tell  you  hew 
I  came  by  her,  my  girl." 

Kate^  dispirited  by  her  father's  coarse  humour,  aa  w«l| 
m  by  other  things^  answered  is  the  iiegativeb 

«  I'll  tell  you,  then,  as  truly  as  if  she  wflr»«ll¥a-to  hmt 
me.  Though  as  poor  aa  a  dimndi  mouae  at  tluife  ttee>  I 
was  a  hearty  young  shaver  |  ay,  as  hmttY,  though  no*  to 
matured  as  I  am  this  day ;  now  <^at  I  am  aquire  «f  the 
towB-land,  and  a  josdoe  of  the  peace,  t«  boot.  By  th« 
way,  I  virish  they'dmake  the  psiish  desk  a  justice  of  tha 
peace  in  my  stead;  Ibr  1  hate  to  be  trying  to  took  aa  gMt» 
aa«  mnstaid-pet,  and  as  noLemn  as  a  wig^Ueck.  Well,  1 
was  at  a  Christmas  raffle,  Kate,  and  your  mother**  *lhei 
wasthere  too;  at  oeniical  an  iM  boy  aa  y*^  viA  to 
kaiow!  I  had  a  great  regard  fiwr  him,  by  Corifcl  attd  se^ 
away  he  and  I  raiBed,  and  he  lost  to  aw  eiwy  thvaWf  vtttil 
^t  last  I  did'nt  leave  him  ^  stiver.  *■  All  I've  won  hma 
you,  and  my  watch  to  boot,  against  your  daughter  Nelly  1* 
cries  1  of  a  sudden.  ^  Done  I  cries  he ;  and  we  threw 
again;  and  he  lost,  and  Iwon  again :  and  that'sj^  way  I 
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gatTVUV  nMA«ry  Kftte !    And  ttoir,  do  yoa  guen  any  ihkng 


dfle,  I'm  going  to  say  about  yoariel^  Kate  ?" 
«0h,  papa,  t  hope"*  .m  ■■ 

«  I  knowiyou  do  ha^*^    Y«a,  Kate,  I  mm  goliig  t«  p»* 
Ti4e  for  y««  in  aiuneihiog  like  Ae  wittie  way*. 

«  Now,  good  hearens,  papa  T 

*<  Dont  epeak  a  word  more  till  you  hear  me  out  At  the 
last  dub  dinner  in  Dublin,  Ned  O'Brien  calif  me  aaide 
with  a  face  as  long'^as  my  own  when  I*m  on  tlie  bench ; 
and  aft^  #  iong^rturlnded  begfaMifai^  he  prays  my  Intetcst 
wUh.you  Katfr  <  T#  he  sure  man,*  says  I,  *  you  must  hare 
it'  Then,  up  sneaks  George  Dempsey,  and  his  business 
was  the  same.  <  By  Cork,  I'll  court  her,  in  style,  for  you 
my  boy,'  was  my  word  to  George.  And  then,  BdUck  Diis- 
coll  takes  a  turn  at  me»  and  begs  of  mey  for  the  Lord'k  sake, 
to  listen  to  him ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  listen  to  him,  all 
ahoat  his  tltl^^eeds  and  his  pedigree  ;  and  he,  too,  craved 
my  cAnntenance  with  the  prettiest  girl,  and  (wliat  he  didnU 
call  yon)  the  richest  hciresss  in  tlie  proyince;  and,  '.By 
Jove !  Ill  do  my  best  for  you,  Miclc,'  says  I  $  and  Mick 
nearly  pulled  the  arm  out  o'  n^y  body,  shaking  my  hand ; 
hut  I'm  not  d#ne  yet  Harry  Walshe  made  his  way  to 
me;  and  tlM  boy  to  my  fancy  is  Harry  Walshe,  Kate. 
<  I  am  up  to  the  saddle-skirts  in  love  with  your  beautiful 
Kate,*  says  Harry.  <  Pull  away,  my  hearty  fellow,'  answers 
I ;  '  never  fear,  but  I'U  poll  for  your  election.*" 
"  My  dear  papa"    ■  ■■ 

Let  me  make  an  end,  as  I  told  you,  Kate.  Well,  after 
ditmer,  and  the  boule  going  merrily  round,  and  every  one 
of  us  right  jovial,  I  rehearsed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
company,  all  the  promisee  I  had  made,  and  a  liigh  ji^e  it 
wag ;  and  then,  <  Here's  what  Fll  do  among  you  all,  my 
good  bofB^'  says  I;  <  Let  every  one  of  Kate's  wooen  be  on 
the  toif  the  first  morning  of  the  next  hunting-season,  each 
mounted  in  his  best  style  ;  let  there  be  no  pull-in  from  the 
cover  to  the  death  ;  no  baulking  or  shying^  but  smooth 
■mack  over  every  thing* that  offers  ;  and  the  lad  that  mounts 
the  brush  may  oome  ai>courting  to  my  daughter,  Kate.* 
Well,  my  gk-l,  yoM  think  they  had  all  lost  their  wits  at 
thia  proposal  t  sdch  joy  amongst  them,  such  shouting ;  many 
a  bdttle  the  rivals  emptied,  each  to  his  own  success ;  and  in 
ten  days  from  tliis^bleased  morning,  the  match  comes  off, 
my  girl ;  and  whoever  wins,  Kate  will  have  a  wooer  worth 
thjwvinf  a  cap  at** 

Kate  Tsmsdned  sHent ;  tears  of  mortification  and  disgust, 
uBMenl^y  her  fl^ther,  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

^  But  the  cream  of  the  jest  I  have  not  told  you,  Kate. 
Rattler  is  in  training,  privately,  the  last  two  months— no 
one  the  wiser  4  aftd^  harkee,  Kate !  by  Oork*s  own  town,  1 
inMndts'tlftreflMr  yon,  myself  t  and  the  brush  III  wear  In 
my  «wh  cap ;  airtl  then,  if  1  havn't  my  laugh,  right  out, 
why,  fai  that  case,  'tis  the  devil  tliat  made  little  apphn  1" 

And  before  the  sensitive  and  high-minded,  and  spirited 
girl  could  aeply,  away  went  her  fsrther  to  stiperintend  Bat- 
tier,  gmdy  chuAUbg  over  hfs  scheme ;  and  poor  Catherine 
sat  alone  to  Hnsh  and  weep  at  the  thought  of  being  made, 
by'  her  own  father,  the. object  of  a  vulgar  and  fooUsh  cob^ 
tention* 

.  Othet  sad  ibmifhts,  mingled  with  her  reveries.  The  un- 
eslatedMiUlMry  hero,  to  whom,  while  in  DubFui,  she  had 
all  iMt  pKghted  her  troth,  had  promised,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  she  dispatched  to  him  from  the  first  post  where  she 
had  halted  with  her  father,  on  their  flight  frbm  town,  to 


with  the  squire;  but  days  had  now  roUad  aiar,  m^  ■• 
came  not;  neither  did  he  sead  a  line  ioacconnt  forlai^mk- 
sence.    This  was  sad  mortificatioai  to  the  pore  1 


a  first  love,  in  the  breast  of  such  a  girl  as  Catherine  4 
culariy  when  she  recollected  the  most  disagreeable 
ment  in  which  her  father's  unthinking  foUy  and  Indriiracy 
had  placed  her. 

To  be  cwduded  in  cur  ncjft 

LIFB  OF  AN  USURER. 

HUeH  AVVIMX* 

TavKE  Me  memoin  of  this  renaricable  men  In  •  wamm 
quarto  tract,  entitted  «  The  Way  to  ha  Richr  •ecwMa^  t# 
the  practice  (tf  the  great  Andley,  whe  began  withiw*  la«»- 
dred  pounds  in  the  year  lilMS  end  died  worth  «i«r  Imtevd 
thousand."  i^  died  on  the  lAth  of  KoeeMbflcy  ^^^2,  Ae 
year  wherun  the  tracit  waa  printed 

Hugh  Audley  was  a  lawycor,  anAa  igreatyratliiel  pbito- 
sopher,who  concentrated  Wsvigecoeafoeeltlsi  in  the  edessce 
of  the  relaUve  value  of  money.  He  flenrished  thnoagh  thn 
reigns  of  James  L,  Charles  I^  and  hM  a  kivaSivi  < 
the  <"  Court  of  Wards,"  aU  that  ringidar  « 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  In  hie  own  tiaaee  lie  nwn 
called  «  The  great  Andley,"  an  epithet  eft  often  •nbaBei,attd 
here  applied  to  the  creation  of  enormous  w«»ltk.  Deiilieni 
are  minds  of  great  capacity,  concealed  by  thenatwe  el^Ahnlr 
pursuits ;  and  the  wealth  of  AndUy  may  he  c9if«i4inr«H  nn 
the  cloudy  medium  through  which  a  bright  ^eoins  phone* 
of  which,  had  it  been  thrown  into  a  nobler  spheDn4|£eclienv 
the  <<  greatness"  would  have  been  less  ambignoiis*  -  t 

Audley,  as  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  memot%  hegan 
with  two  hundred  pounds,  and  lived  to  view  his  mortgages, 
his  statiftes,  and  his  Judgm<^ts  so  nnmeroVis^  that  tt  waa 
observed,  his  papers  would  have  made  a  good  map  of  Eng- 
land. A  contemporary  dramatist,  who  copied  from  life^  hae 
opened  the  diamber  of  such  an  usurerrH?«rhaps  of  our 
Aufiey — 

«« Here  lay. 

A  nsnor  bodnd  liut  in  a  stda  of  psrchmetit. 
Tbe  wax  oontinaing  hard,  the  aoreS  oeHStig  f 
Here  a  sure  deed  ofgift  for  a  maiicetptowm 
If  not  redeemed  tbis  day,  which  is  not  in 
The  unthrifi's  power;  there  being  scarce  one  shire 
U  Wales  or  EeKlaad,  where  my  monies  are  not 
Lent  out  at  usary,  the  osrtab  booh 
To  draw  in  more—" 

MoJsnnga'M  CUjf  Madawu 

This  genius  of  thirty  per  cent  first  had  proved  the  de- 
cided vigour  of  his  mind,  by  his  enthusiastic  dorotlon  to 
his  law  studies :  deprived  of  the  leisure  fiur  study  thioai^ 
his  busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his  late  nights  and  hia 
early  mornings ;  and  without  the  means  to  piocnre  a  law- 
library,  he  invented  a  method  to  possess  one  withont  Ae 
Qost ;  as  fost  as  he  learned*  he  taught ;  and  by  pnbliahhig 
some  useful  tracts  on  temporary  occasions,  he  was  cnnMed 
to  purchase  a  library.  He  appears  never  to  haire  reed  a 
•book  without  its  furnishing  him  with  aome  new  pgaetftal* 
design,  and  he  probably  studied  too  mneh  fisr  his  ewn  parw 
ticular  advantage.  Such  devoted  stndieB  wm  <heway  le 
btome  a  Lord  Chaneellor ;  but  the  seisnceof  the  law  waa 
here  subordinate  to  that  of  a  mtoey  traddTi 

When  yet  but  a  dark  to  the  oleik  In  the€nnntirr/tfte> 
i^uent  opportunities  occurred  which  Audley.  kn^wnirtw  4an 
impmve.    He  became  a^  money  trader. a»  he  had  he(anie>a' 


law  wr^er,  and  the  fears  and  folUee  ef  matthind'Wbrr  to' 
make  his  aypeawucc  in  theeonntiy,  and  try  his  forti^ie  1  f^nliah  him  wiA  a  tradinr  capitaL  ^Tbfc  futility  of  hia 
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gcnhn  appcBred  In  expedients  and  in  quick  contrivances. 
He  %r«8  fOre  to  be  the  fHend  of  atl  men  falling  out  He 
td*k  «  dieep  eoneem  in*  the  aflk&s  of  his  master's  clients, 
and  eiUm  nradi  more  than  they  were  aware  of.  No  man 
so  ready  at  procuring  hail  or  compounding  debts.  Tliis 
im«  a  cansiderahle  traffic  then,  as  now.  They  hired  thcih' 
aelres  out  ^  bail,  swore  what  was  required,  and  contiiyed 
to  grire  fiUse  addresses.  It  seems  they  dressed  thcmseWes 
oat  for  the  occarion :  a  great  seal-ring  flamed  on  the  finger, 
which,  however,  was  pure  copper  gilt,  and  iliey  often  assumed 
ths  name  of  some  peBMn  of  gsod  credit.  Savings,  and 
sMsIl  pisieBts  fowgnkaiMmm  opinions,  often  afterwards  dis- 
ooversd  Is  bs  Tory  fiUtauAsos  ones,  enabled  him  to  porchase 
ammities  of  easy  IssJhMidfri;  with  their  treble  amount  se- 
curaA  oa  theifi^iMitefc  Ths  iasprofident  owners,  or  the 
tawilCM  Mita^-wnm-  soon  solangled  In  t^  usurer^  nets ; 
and,  after  the  reeeipt  of  a  f^  years,  the  annuity,  by  some 
lalMit  qtiiWtlit  or  wamtf  Hrrsguflarity  in  the  payments,  usu- 
ally ended  ia  AadleyV  obtaining  the  treble  ftnrfeiture.  He 
csoold  at  ail  times  •at'loiave  a  knaves  One  of  these  Inci. 
dsati  iaa  been  pressrved*  A  draper,  of  no  honest  Teputa- 
tisa^  -befeqr  Mroti*  by  a  msMhaut  for  a  debt  of  L.200. 
Aisfley  bougkt  tbe  deb«  at  L.40,  for  which  the  draper  im- 
wiftdlatHy  otbnt  hhn  UMI.  But  Audley  would  not  con- 
maM,  aalMs  the  dnkper  indulged  a  sudden  whim  of  his  own : 
tl^s-lras  a 'fbmal  oontract,  that  the  draper  should  pay 
wMitli  twenty  years,  upon  twenty  certain  days,  a  penny 
doobled.  A  knave,  in  haste  to  sign,  is  no  calculator  ?  and, 
as  the  contettkporary  dramatist  descrilies  one  of  the  arts  of 
those  dtiseilfl,  <Mie  part  of  whose  business  was 

^  tl6rt«^esr  and  biesk— they  an  grow  rich  bj  breaking—** 

the  draper  eagerly  compounded.  He  afterwards  ^  grew 
rich.**  Audley,  sUently  watching  his  victim,  within  two 
years,  claims  his  doubled  pennies,  every  month  during 
twenty  months.  The  pennies  had  now  groMm  up  to  pounds. 
The  knave  perceived  the  trick,  and  preferred  paying  the 
forfeiture  of  his  bond  for  L.500,  rather  than  to  receive  the 
TisiuUon  of  all  the  little  generation  of  compound  interest 
in  the  last  4escaulant  of  L.9000,  whioh  would  have  closed 
with  the  drapei'k  shop.  The  inventive  genius  of  Audley 
might  have  illustrated  that  popular  tract  of  his  own  times, 
Peacham*8  <<  Worth  of  a  Penny  C  »  gentleman  who,  having 
scarcely  one  left,  consoled  himself  by  detailing  the  nume- 
Toos  comforts  of  life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of 
Charles  11. 

Such  petty  enterprises  at  length  assumed  a  deeper  cast  of 
interest  He  formed  temporary  partnerships  mth  the 
stewards  of  country  gentlemen.  They  underlet  estates 
which  they  had  to  manage ;  and,  anticipating  the  o\mer*s 
necessities,  the  estates.  In  due  time,  became  cheap  purchases 
fbr  Audley  and  the  stewards:  He  usually  contrived  to 
m^ke  the  w«od  pay  for  the  land,  which  he  called  <<  making 
the  fieathers  pay  fbr  the  goose.^  He  had,  however,  such  a 
tenderness  of  oonscienoe  for  his  victim,  that,  having  plucked 
ths  Itvoftathers  befbre  he  sent  the  unfledged  goose  on  the 
eoonum,  he  would  bestow  a  gratuitous  lecture  In  his  own 
sdencs«-4eaehiag  the  art  of  making  them  grow  again,  by 
showing  1m>w  to  raise  the  remaining  rents.  Audley  thus 
made  the  tenant  fiimish  at  once  the  means  to  satisfy  his  own 
Tspaslry,  and  his  employerV  necessities.  His  avarice  was 
not  working  by  a  blind,  but  on  an  enlightened  principle ; 
for  he  was  only  enabling  the  landlord  to  obtain  what  the 
tenant,  with  due  industry,  could  aflbrd  to  give.  Adam 
Smith  might  have  delivered  himself  in  the  language  of  old 


Audley,  so  just  was  his  standard  of  the  .fine  of  i 
*iTnder  an  easy  landlord,**  said  Audley,  <<  a  tenant  seldoBi' 
thrives;  contenting  himself  to  make  the  just  measuiv  of 
his  rents,  and  not  labouring  fbr  any  surplusage  of  estate. 
Under  a  Inrd  one,  the.tenant  revenges  hiittself  ttptm  the 
land,  and  runs  away  with  the  vmu  - 1  would  waiiS  my  tend 
to  Uie  present  price  of  all  osmmoditiesi  for  if  wo  sboold 
let  our  lands,  as  other  men  have  done  before  u^  novr  other 
wares  daily  go  on  In  price,  we  should  fall  backward  in  our 
estates.'*  These  a^doms  of  political  Economy  were  disco- 
veries in  bis  day. 

Audley  knew  mankind  piactiealljis  and  straek  fnto  thiAr 
humours  with  the  venatility  of  geains :  oracalhvlf 'deifr 
with  the  grave,  he  only  stuog  the  lighter  mia4  When  a 
lord,  borrowing  money,  complained  to  Audley  of  his  esas- 
tions,  his  lordship  exclaimed,  ^  What,  do  you  not  intend 
to  use  a  osnsoieace  ?**  <<  Yes,  I  intend  hereafter  to  use  it. 
We  msnisd  people  most  balance  aeeomits :  if  you  do  not 
pay  me,  you  cheat  msrhut,  if  ysn  iof  then  I  chtttt  your 
lordship.**  Audley*s  monied.  conscience  balanred  tbe  risk- 
of  his  lordship*8  honour,  against  the  probabiUly  •  of  his 
own  rapacious  profits.  When  he  resided  in  the  Temple > 
among  those  ^'pullets  without  feathers,**  as  an  old  writer 
describes  the  brood,  the  good  man  w^ld  pule  out  pater- 
nal homilies  on  hmprovMoM  youth,  griering  that  they, 
under  pretence  of  <<  learning  tte  law,  only  learnt  to  be 
lawless  ;**  and  *^  never  knew  by  tlieir  own  studies  tlis  pro- 
cess of  an  execution,  till  it  was  served  on  themselves.**  Jfor 
could  he  fiiil  in  his  prophecy  ;  fbr  at  the  moment  that  the 
stoic  was  eaduriog  Chdr  ridicule,  his  agents  were  supplying 
them  with  the  esrtain  means  of  ^verifying  it ;  fbr,  as  it  is 
quaintly  said,  he  had  his  deoopin^  as  well  as  hit  deeapinff 
gentlemen, 

Audley  was  a  philosophical  usurer:  he  never  presstd 
hard  fbr  his  debts ;  like  the  fowler,  he  never  shook  his  nets 
lest  he  might  startle,  satisfied  to  have  them,  without  ap- 
pearing to  hold  them.  With  great  fbndness  he  compared 
hU  «  bands  to  infants,  whkh  battle  best  by  siseplng."*  To 
battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  tenn  still  retamed  at  d»  f7Ri« 
versity  of  Oxford.  His  Aimiliar  companions  w«i%  aU  sn* 
bordinate  actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  psrfbrminf  (  he 
too  had  his  part  hi  the  scene.  When  not  taken  by  surprise* 
on  his  Uble  usually  lay  opened  a  great  Bible,  with  Bisliop 
Andrews*s  Iblio  sermons,  which  often  gave  him  an  oportu- 
nity  of  railing  at  the  covetoosness  of  the  clergy !'  declaring 
their  religion  was  <<  a  mere  preadi;*'  and  that  **  the  time 
would  never  be  weU  tiU  we  had  Quesn  SliBabelli*s  Pr»' 
testants  again  in  &shioo.**  He  was  aware  of  all  ths 
rrils  arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence.  He  dreaded  an  Inundation  of  men,  and  con- 
sidered marriage^  with  a  modem  political  economist,  as 
very  dangeious;  bitterly  censuring  the  clergy,  whose  chit-' 
dren,  he  said,  never  thrived,  and  whose  widows  were  left 
destitute.  An  apostolical  life,  according  to  Audley,  re- 
quired only  books,  meat,  and  drink,  to  be  had  fbr  fifty 
pounds  a-year !  Celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  all  the 
mortifications  of  a  primitive  Chrii^n,  were  the  virtues 
practised  by  this  puritan  among  his  anoey  ha^k 

Yet  Audley*s  was  that  worldly  wisdom  wUeh  dsrises  aH 
its  strength  fh>m  the  weaknesses  of  mankind*  Every  thing 
was  to  be  obtained  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  his  maxim, 
that  to  grasp  our  object  the  fiister,  we  must  go  a  little 
round  a]K>ut  it  His  life  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  intrica- 
cies and  mysteries,  using  indirect  means  in  all  things  t  but 
if  he  walked  in  a  labyrinth,  it  was  to  bswilder  othen  $  fair 
the  clew  was  still  in  his  own  hand ;  all  he  sought  was  that 
his  designs  should  not  be  discovered  by  his  actions.  His 
word,  we  are  told,  was  his  bond ;  his  hour  was  punctual  ; 
and  his  opinions  were  compressed  and  weighty :  but  if  he 
was  true  to  his  bond-word,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem to  give  facility  to  the  carrying  on  of  his  trad%  isr  hs 
was  not  strict  to  his  honour ;  the  pride  of  victory^  as  well 
as  the  pamlon  fbr  acquisition,  combined  in  the  character  of 
Audley,  as  in  more  tremendous  conquermv.  His  partners 
dreaded  the  eflBects  of  his  law  libraiy,  and  nsnally  relin- 
quished a  claim  rathert  han  stand  a  snit  agidnsl 
qnibble.    When  one  menaced  him  by  showing 
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Q»7  btgi)  vfhiDh  liC  had  teaolred  to  empty  in  law  aftfhisr 
him,  Aucllejs  tben  in  office  in  the  Coutt  of  Wittr4%  with  a 
fltrcaitk  yrin,  takeA,  **  Whether  tho  hafrs  had  an  f  hot- 
torn?"  «  Ay!"  replied  the  exulting  poaaesaor,  atrikin^ 
ihimu  <<  In  that  case  I  care  not,"  retorted  the  cynkal 
officer  of  the  Conrt  of  Wardr ;  "  for  in  this  court  1  haT«  a 
aonsCXBt'apring;  and  I  camot  spend  in  other  conrto*  more 
than  I  gwn  in  UmJ"  H«  had  at  once  the  meannan  ndiich 
would  evade  the  law,  and  the  spirit  whicli  could  resist  it. 

Tho  genius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of  the  purliens  of 
Guildhall,  and  entered  the  Temple ;  and  having  often  saun- 
tered nt'  "  Ptotrtes'*  do>ni  the  great  promenade  wliieh  \i^a8 
sesMivad  fat  <<  Duke  Hnmphivf  and  his  gnesta,"  he  wtmld 
turn  into  that  part  called  «  The  Uauuers  Alley,**  to  talk 
with  "  Thirty  in  the  himdined,"  and  at  length  nns  enabled 
to  purchase  his  office  at  that  remarkable  institution,  the 
Court  of  Wards.  The  entire  fortunes  of  those  whom  we 
now  oil!  wards  in  chaneery  were  in  the  hands  and  often 
anhnittadto  the  arts  or  tfae  tyranny-  of  the  officers  of'  this 
Cottr^ 

•  When  Audley  was  asked  the  value  of  this  new  office,  he 
wpliij^  that  <<  It  might  be  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds 
to  hlB  ^hOy  after  hlvdeath,  wovld  instantly  go  to  heaven ; 
twiee  an  wumk  t»  hln  wto  wotrid  go  to  pnrgntory ;  taoA 
nohttdy  hmm  vhaA  ta  hHn  who  would  adventure  to  go  to 
liaiy*  JSneh  waa  the  pious  casuistry  of  a  wiuy  usurer. 
Whether  he  undertook  this  last  adveuture,  for  his  four 
h«indrtJd  thousand  pounds,  how  can  a  sceptit^  biographer 
»l      Audley  settns  evtr-  to  have  been  weftk,  when 


Seme  saving  qoalitles^  hewevev^  wwt  mixed  wHh  the 
vvciiona  ones  he  liked  beat.  Another  passion  divided  domin- 
ion with  the  sovereign  one :  Audley *s  strongest  impressions 
of  dtonicter  were  casTfai  the  old  law  librat^  of  his  youth, 
and  thepiWsiaf  lega^  reputatkm  was  not  inftrior  in  strength 
to  the  rage'  for  auiney.  H  m  the  ^  Couit  of  Ward/*  he 
ponneed  on  encnmbraaees  which  lay  on  estate^  and  prowled 
about  to  discover  the  craving  wants  of  their  owners,  it  ap- 
peartf  that  he  also  received  liberal  fees  from  the  i-elatives  of 
yavng.  helr%  to  pfoteet  tiilim  fh>m  the  rapacity  of  some 
gteat  perwo,  b«twlio  conM  not  oet^fatly  exceed  Audley 
in  Bubtilty.  He  VFae -an  admirable  lawyer^  ibr  he  wm  not 
aatisfled  with  hearing^  but  examining  his  clients ;  which 
he  called  <<  pinching  the  cause  where  he  considered  it  was 
feunddred.*!  He  made  two  observations  on  clients  and 
lawyers;  whieh  have  net  loM  thMt  potghanc^.  «  Many 
dienta^  in  telling  tkerr  case^  ratteer  plead  than  rehite  it,  so 
that  thetadvoeaie  hrareth  net  the  trtte  state  of  it,  til!  opened 
by  the  ndvefee  party.  Seme  lawyers -seem  to  keep  an  assu- 
rance-office in  their  chambers,  and  urill  warrant  any  cause 
hitiught  unto  them,  knowing  if  they  fail,  they  lose  nothing 
hut  whnt  was  lost  long  since, — their  credit.** 

The  career  of  Audlet's  ambition  closed' with  thfe  extftic- 
tlon  nf  the  <<  Conift  of  Ward^**  by  whicK  he  incurred  the 
loss  of  above  L.  100,000.  On  that  occasion  he  observed, 
that  «» his  ordinary  losses  M-ere  as  the  sharings  of  his  beard, 
which  only  grew  the  faster  by  them  ;  but  the  loss  of  this 
place  was  like  the  cutting  off  Of  a  member,  which  ^va8  irre- 
ceveraUehTf  The'hoatyn^uVev  pMed  at  the  decline  of  his 
genius,  discoumd  on  the  vafalty  of  the  world,  and  hinted 
at  retr^t.  A  facetious  friend  told  him  a  story  of  atf  old 
rat,  who  baring  acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  wpuld 
at  length  retire  to  his  hole,  desiring  none  to  come  near  him  : 
their  cuifoelty,  aflw  some  days,  led  them*  to  venture  to  look 
into  the  hole  9  tand  theM  they  disieovered  thfe  old  rat  sltHng 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  Parmeean  cheese  It  is  probable  that 
the  loss  of  the  last  L.100^00a,  disturbed  his  digestion,  for 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  Court  of  Wards. 

Such  wis:  this  man,  converting  wisdom  into  cunnings  in- 
yen^n  into  trickery,  and  wit  into  cynicism.  Engaged  in 
ne  honour^lile  cause,  he,  however,  showed  a  mind  resolved, 
making  plain  the  crooked  and  involved  path  he  trode.  Sus- 
iins  €i^aif§tine,  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  M'as  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Bptctetus;,  and  •our  uonied  stoic  bore  all  the  con- 
tMupisadhMVed^  -the  living  rtnilhigiy,  while  he  forbore 
all  tito  eonselatfons  of  our  common  nature  to  obtain  his 
end.     He  died  in  unWest  celibacy  t   And  thus  he  received 


the  ctnito  of  the  tirinif  Ibr  Ida  raptee,  while  the 
who  grasped  the  million  he  had  raked  togetber, 
no  gratitude  at  his  death. — D^israelu 


EMrcaATllON'. 


The  very  faTourable  accounts  which  huve  %een  mtti>^ 
from  the  agricultudsts  and  otheis  who  exiiigrated  to  Ca- 
nada, two  or  three  years  ago,  firom  East  Lothina  aai4 
Beiwickshire,  have  excited  much  attention  amon^  ^ 
whole  agricultural  population  of  these  couuties.  These 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  ringle  person  who  has  emigiVBtad 
from  the  district  we  have  mentioned,  who  tiaa  not' succeeded 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  FanneM«  who  went  mi^ 
five  or  six  years  ago  Avith  a  few  hundred  pounds^  are  now 
possessed  of  properties  worth  nearly  as  much  annually  ; 
artisans  and  mechanics,  who  had  barely  the  means  of  de- 
f^ying  the  expenses  of  their  passage ;  and  whoi,  bad  61C7 
remained,  would  never  have  been  able  to  do  mone-tbaB  fee* 
vide  for  the  day  which  wa&passingrOVftr  tl^e^k  H«Ttt  beasf— 
men  of  capital ;  the, proprietors,  in  many  ins|;ance^  otf  coon- 
derable  fuims,  and  are  adding  yearly  to  their  wealth.  It 
seems,  indeed,  of  little  importance  in  what  line  the  ena. 
grants  have  engaged!  farmers',  mechanics,  store4ceepen, 
medical  men,  have  been  all  Suocessful  in  ga  eminent ^ick. 
gree.  It  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  i^  the  pwmtmt  de^ 
pressed  state  of  agriculture*  and  when  the  futucQ  piotpccUi 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  those  depending  upon  him,  are  ae 
gloomy,  that  Canada  is  looked  to  as  the  land  of  hope  said  «f 
promise,  and  that  the  number  of  emigrants  should  i 
annually.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  yoong^  who . 
hitherto  engaged  in  the  business  of  li%  lyho  arei 
to  set  out.  Men  advanced  in  life,  who,  in  many  j 
have  acquired  a  competency,  are  also  making  arrangenoenta 
to  emigrate  with  their  whole  families.  Indeed  the  minds 
of  men  are  completely  unsettled  by  the  fkvonrahle  1 
which, have  been  received.  Canada  seems  the  <i4^,s 
they  think  of;  and  conyei*sation  among  all  ranks  is  a 
confined  to  emigration.  All  infbrmatlon  regarding  it  la 
most  eagerly  received,  arid  is  spread  over  the  country  witb 
extraordinary  qelerity.  The  great  body  of  the  popidatioa 
is  evidently  considering  whether  they  ought  t«  paiaMa 
longer  at  home  or  not.  If  matters  continue  for  si^y^ry^few 
years  in  their  pi*c6ent  state,  emigration  will  take  place  to  a 
degree  hitherto  napteoedented,  atiid  itst^fts^^i^dm  fiill  to 
be  Mt  by  the  country.  That  any  benefit  will  arise  to 
those  who  remain  at  heme,  from  the  emlgArtiAn,  we  do  not 
anticipate;  for  the  capital  of  the^untry-will  bedimiaiBlfed 
by  it  much  more  rapidly  than  the.  populatioiM'  Havdly  a 
person  leaves  the  coimtry  without  some  capital;  and  many  of 
those  who  set  out  last  year,  ad  well  as  of  those  who  are  now 
bbont  to  emigrate,  possess  large  capffaU.  The  landlords 
ato  hegianiiig  tof  take  tha  ahmtn^at-  seeing  nftray  tof  tlw  beW 
of  their  tenantry  about  to  transfer  their  wealth  altnee*  tM^ 
Atlantic;  but  they  cannot  prevail  on  theiiMl»es.t^ tidw 
the  only  means  which  is  likely  to  check  it-^lowering  their 
r^nts.  On  the  contrary,  the  farms  which  have  lately  been 
in  the  market,  have  uniformly  been  let  to  the  highest  bid- 
der s  and  as  the  rentfe  thus  obtained  are,  in  aome  iniHinoes, 
nearly  88  high  as  ever,  they  consider  the  compbiHtts  of  their 
tenants  to  be  without  foundation. 

,  While  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  we  cannot  help  i«- 
marking  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  afford  &cUitieB 
to  the  poor  Irish'  to  emigrate,  than  to  tax  the  people  ef 
Bbgland  and  Scotland  to  keep  np  a  large  military  ibree  to 
put  ihem  down  with  the  bayonet.  BeSldes  an  enoimooB 
police  force,  one4hii'd  of  our  army  ia  employed  in  litLfmL 
"^oWf  without  taking  into  account  the  grsat  expenae  of  the 
non-effective  branch  of  our  army,  the  estimates  for  the 
eflf^ctlve  branch  fbr  the  current  year,  are  L.^559,418^  one- 
third  of  which  is  L.  1,185,189,  being  the  annual  coet  of  the 
military  alone,  employed  in  keepiag  down  the  Irish.  NttH^ 
if  a  few  of  our  ships  of  war  were  employe^  at  tnnisiports» 
aiid  a  small  part  of  the  above  million  expended  in  the  pnrdiasv 
of  provisions,  thousands  of  those  Irishmeni  whose  crimen  Itt 
'  now  so  much  expatiated  on,  might  be  carried  out  to  ^nads^ 
ivhere  many  ef  them  would,  undoubtedly,  iri'^  a  fb^v  years 
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become  men  of  nc^ubilij^y  amLopul^DC^  To  titfjbk* 
them  to  support  themseWes  Ui  Canada  rery  litt^  as^jaUiice 
wotild  be  required.  If  they  sailed  early  ijy  Uw  seasooy  they 
woaM  arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  clear  aa  much  ground 
IS  would  enable  them  to  cai^e  a  crop  of  potatoes  ;  and 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  a  few 
limple  and  unexpensive  tools  for  clearing  the  groan<j^  and 
for  ciiItiTating  the  potatoes,  and  to  support  tbem  until  the 
crop  was  ripe.  We  hare  no  doubt,  that  the  sums  which  are 
umnally  expended  on  soldiers  and  policemen  in  Ireland, 
would  proTide  the  means  for  carrying  out  half  a  million  of 
penons  to  Canada,  and  for  supporting  them  as  long  as  would 
be  foond  necessary.  Were  such  an  outlet  afforded  for  the 
turbulent  and  starving  population,  it  could  hardly  fail  in 
producing  the  most  beneficial  effects,  not  only  by  removing 
thoie  who  are  tlie  most  likely  to  create  disturbances,  but, 
by  increasing  the  trage  of  labour,  and,  consequently,  the 
mesas  of  comfortable  subsistence  to  those  who  remained. 
Kof  would  Ireland  be  the  only  gainer.  The  labouring  po- 
polatioD  of  Britilln,  and  probably  also  the  clasws  above 
tbeni,ara  yearif  becoming  more  and  more  depressed  by  the 
coDstaat  emigration  of  the  poorer  Irish  into  this  country. 
That  emigration  wo^ld,  by  the  plan  we  have  proposed  be 
either  altogether  stopped,  or  materially  checked,  and  thus 
Ute  depression  of  our  labouring  populatioii  would  be  greatly 
rptarded.  It  is  now  Aill  time  that  some  other  means  than 
brnte  force  were  resorted  to  ibr  the  pacification  of  Ireland. 
Such  means  have  been  tried  for  centuries,  and  the  Rill  now 
before  Firiiament  tella  ua  with  what  success.  That  the 
Coercive  Bill  will  haye  any  permanent  effect,  the  most  san- 
fuioe  of  its  advocates  do  not  pretend ;  that  it  will  eventu- 
lily  exasperate  all  the  evils  which  it  professes  to  remedy, 
is  maeh  molv  probable.  After  such  an  outran  on  the 
liberticB  of  Ireland,  no  one  can  wonder  that  the  Repea)  of 
the  Union,  and  a  Beparatlott  fhnn  a  country  which  rules  so 
deipolically,  will  be  eagerly  embraced  by  every  Irishman  of 
spiriL  That  soch  a  repeal,  and,  as  we  have  always  thought, 
consequent  separation  will  be  ruinous  to  Britain,  we  cannot 
betitste  in  thinking ;  and  every  one,  therefore,  who  has  the 
food  of  his  country  at  heart,  must  be  desirous  of  seeing 
Sniet  natored  to  Ireland,  not  merely  for  a  time,  by  the  rude 
UMant  of  Martial  Law,  domiciliary  visits,  and  the  bayonet, 
but  pcnmienfly,  by  Improving  the  state  of  her  popnla^ion 
tnd  by  the  removal  of  the  evils  tinder  which  she  suffers. 

IDEDZCAY*   aBIiECTZOlfS. 

TJLEATHflirT  OP  BURKS. 

Thkbs  to  BO  port,  of  surgery  on  which  there  has 
Wen  ireater  difference  of  opinion,  than  the  treatment  of 
korns;  and  even  the  remedies  popularly  trusted  tp  are  very 
various.  It  must  be  admitted,  however^  that  while, medical 
^riiov  hare  suggwtid .  appIifat»OQg»  absolutely  ptniiciDaa 
in  ipite  of  all  the  plawiUe  theoaiee  with^wMcb  they  have 
wmmaaiiiad  Hbma,  the  Tomedlea  known  among  the  people 
^  only  moie  or  less  salntary ;  and  common  sense  Jias  pre- 
Krved.  them  from  the  improper  practice  of  applying  boiling 
^nttt  or  tur^tine,  to  an  ii^juiy  requiring  to  bo  treated 
^  &r  gentler  means.  It  is  not  our  intcntiou  to  enter  into 
uj  discassion  of  Xhe  comparative  merits  of  the  diflferenl 
*PplicatioDa  that  have  b^en  recommended,  but  simply  to 
•tate  what  in  general  the  most  judicious  practitioners  liave 
^E^ond  Co  be  sQcccssfuL  We  shall  first  suppose  that  a  per- 
>on  has  received  a  pretty  extensive  scald,  and  that  assistance 
^  promptly  at  hand.  Supposing  the  sk^  unbroken, 
vhethrr  blvrters  a|«  rising  .<»r  not,  we  woul4  strannoualy 
'^c^nuaend  the  instant  application  of  cold  to  the  tnjnred 
P»rt.  A  ready  mode  of  doing  this.  Is  by  adding  one  part  of 
vinegar  to  one  part  of  water,  taking  a  towel,  or  many  folds 
of  soft  linen,  dipped  in  this  mixture^  and  keeping  it  oon- 
■tantly  wet  to  the  part»  continuing  this  cooling  tiieatment 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  continuanoe 
^  abatemrat  of  the  pain.    We  have  mentioned  vinegar  nnd* 


water,  as  a  good  means  of  applying  qyld,  because,  besides  its 
intrinsic  excellence,  it  is  generally  at  hand ;  but  snpporing 
It  not  to  be  readily  got,  we  may  attempt  the  same  effects  by 
cloths  soaked  in  cold  water  alone,  or  spirits  and  water; 
always  on  the  auppoaition  that  the  U^nK^  does  not  deetrey 
the  aluB)  or  a»  most  only  the  outer  akim   If  them  ie  a  dee^ 
injury,  any  acrid  substance  added  to  the  water,  as  vhiegar 
or  spirit^  would  be  too  painful  to  be  borne,  and  would  only 
add  to  the  irritation ;  it  is,  therefore)  better  to  use  oily  appU** 
cationa,  and  of  these  the  Catron  Oil  is  one  of  the  meet  fiunaauu  - 
It  is  made  by  mixing  eqnal  parte  of  llnaeed  oil  and^lhne* 
water ;  this  is  to  be  plentifully  smeared  on  the  place  burnt, 
with  a  feather  or  hair  pencil,  and  a  single  fold  of  linen 
placed  over  it  to  prevent  the  access  of  air*     Immediately 
after  the  first  applioation  of  the  oooUng-^vmsh,  or  oily  mat- 
ter, if  the  paleness  and  ahivering  be  great,  a  tu\\  dOM  of  ' 
laudanum  should  be  given,  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.     During  the   cure,  the  diet  should  be  moderate; 
and  no  strong  drink  allowed,  except  perhaps  a  little  wine 
and  water,  or  ^irita,  at  first,  as  a  cordial,  to  assist  in  restor- 
ing aa  eqfuable  heat  to  the  system,  and  pnting  an  end  to  -the  ' 
depress^  and  pallid  statei     In  many  cases,  the  application 
of  cold  will  accomplish  the  resolution  or  cure  of  the  bum 
without  furtlter  trouble ;  the  skin- will  not  rise  in  blislera^ 
and  at  wonit  the  outer  skin  will  dry  and  peel  ofiL    Or  enp*  > 
posing  bUsten  have  arisen,  when  the  pain  has  ceased,  they 
may  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  es- 
cape, keeping  the  skin  on  as  lung  as  .possible.    It  may  hap- 
pen that  the  pa^i  abates   and  the  skin  cooass  q£^  lemriog 
the  part  bebowin  a  state  of  ulceration  or  suppnratbon;  In 
this  case,  emdlltent  pooltiees  are  to  be  applied  t)ll  the  sup- 
puration appears  inclined  to  cease,  and  thep  the  sores  are 
to  be  dressed  with  cerate^  lard,  Goulacd^a  extract,  or  the  . 
like.    Inthedrasainf  of  bnmSfOAieinast  botaknnto  keep 
the  mv  surfaces  fkom  contact,  to  prsvent  them  fhim  grow^ 
Ing  together.     Thus  the  fingers  must  all  be  dressed  separ-  ■ 
ately ;  joints  should  be  extended  so  aa  to  prevent  them  from  ' 
being  permanently  bent ;  and  the  chin  must  .be  kept  from.  , 
growing  to  t|ie  breast.     It  is  a  disagreeable  and  fvequent 
chamotehstifi  of  bums^  that  they  are  apt  to  be  aeooapanied ' ' 
witls  gvsat  rWng  of  proud  flesh,  and  to  leave  unsightly 
scars,  much  above  <he  level  of  the  skin.    The  rising  flesh 
most  be  eaten  down  by  blue  vitrol,  by  lunar  caustic,  or 
other  eacharotics;  and  the  new  skin  kept  to  its  level  by 
proper  bandaging  and  adhesive  plaster.    When  the  clothes  ^ 
are  set  on  fire,  or  when,  as  too  often  happens,  old  persona  , 
intoxicated,  or  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  £aU  ' 
into  the  fire,  deplorable  consequenoes  ensue.     Laiio  esehan 
are  formed  and  drop  off,  extensive  ulceration  and  exiianst- 
ing  suppuration  take  place,  and  death  at  a  longer  or  shor-  ' 
ter  period  follows.     We  must  dress  the  tores  with  all  the 
care  and  skill  possible ;  and  support  the  strength  with,  faorfc.  i 
i^  wine,  and  nutritious  'diet,  to  give  the  constitution,  if 
possible,  the  power  of  supporting  the  copiovB  dlsdiarge. 
.  A  remedy  which  has  in  some  cases  appeared  to  do  good, 
and  has  of  late  been  much  celebrated,  is  to  apply  cotton  to  , 
extefisive  bums.     The  good  effects  of  this  are  owing  to  its  . 
profiting  the  tender  nervous  extremities  of  the  injured  ^ 
part,  ftom  the  contact  of  the  external  air.     As  formerly  i 
hinted,  some  practitioners  have  adopted  a  theory  to  satisfy  , 
themselves  about  the  application  of  turpentine  to  bunas  | 
but  ns  this  prattice  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  • 
profession,  it  is  unnecessary  to  caution  the  foncral  reader 
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80BAPS. 

OIUOIITAI.  AVD  SELECTED. 
Mn.TON*8  MOBNINO  HAUKTS  AND  EMPLOTMENTS. 

^  Thoae  Morning  Haunts  are  where  they  sboold  be, at 

hame;  not  sleeping,  pr  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregu- 
lar feast,  but  up  an4  stirring,  in  winter  often,  ere  the  sound 
of  any  bell  avi'ake  men  to  labour  or  to  devotion ;  in  sum- 
mer  as  oft,  with  the  bird  that  first  arouses,  or  not  much 
tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till 
the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  hare  its  full  fraught ; 
there,  with  useM  and  generous  labours,  presenring  the. 
body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome,  cleai^  and 
not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  finn  hearts 
in  ■ouAd  bodies,  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations,  rather 
than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  enfbreement 
of  a  slavish  liiiB.'* 

Nxck-Names. — In  the  moors  of  Lanca^ire,  there  are 
numerous  instances  where  wives  know  their  husbands  only 
by  their  nick -names,  and  not  by  their  real  names;  aiid  the 
custom  of  giving  and  adhering  to  "  noms  de  gtterre**  is  so 
prevalent,  that  the  men  do  not  even  know  their  own  names. 
The  Cockey  Moor  postman  lately  carried  a  letter  addrisscd 
to  hiaaaelfy  <<  James  Whitehead,**  about  him  for  a  whole 
fortnight,  witliout  knowing  that  the  letter  was  for  him,  or 
that  James  Whitehead  was  his  name :  instead  of  ^  Purr- 
ing Jim,  o'  owd  Mall  o*  Turns  o'  long  Ben  fbwd ;"  and 
great  was  hie  astonishment  when  the  wise  man  of  the  vil- 
laye,  wile  happened  to  have  been  present  at  his  chriiteniBg, 
ii^rmcd  him,  that,  «if  he  were  not  mislippent,  parsuu 
namt  him  Jim  Whitehead,  as  his  mnm  stood  wi  him  in  ur 
harms."  At  the  recent  County  Election,  an  Entwistle  free- 
holder,  who  had  had  his  registry  attended  to  by  his  land- 
lord, was  braoght  to  the  polling-booth,  at  Ncwtoiit  to  tend- 
er  bis  vote.  On  being  asked  his  name,  he  very  readily  re- 
plied,  "  Mad  Bill.**  He  was  reminded  that  this  must  be 
his  nick-name ;  he  scratched  his  head,  and  studied  a  little, 
and  said,  «  Aw  reckon  yo  wan't  name  as  is  ith'  lease  ?••  On 
being  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  he  scratched  his  head, 
Hodfa^ike,  and  said,  «  Hout  a  bitl  Awst  think  on  soon. 
— rAw  think,  i*  my  heart,  it's  Jnen  K—^«  because  they 
aed  Squoire  ot  did  lun  at  Bouton,  a  gud  deal  o*  years  sin, 
wurt  same  name  os  me."  The  next  query  was — "  Where 
do  you  reside?"  The  answer  was— <*  EntwiwI."  The  clerk, 
being  nonj^nssed,  gently  inquired,  ^  How  is  it  spelled  P** 
The  voter  replied  <<  Aw>m  no  great  dwllard,  but  aw  beuevw 
itbegiBs  e*^n— t,  ent;  but  as  for  <  twssl,*  it's  aM>re  than  aw 
con  manage;  so  yo  v^im  just  put  doawn  that  os  youn  o' 
mpind." 

LiYBBPoor.  akd  Manchester  Railway. — Notwith- 
standing tha  injur?  u.hich  the  pecaniary  interests  of  the 
concern  sustained  by  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  during 
tUe  two  best  months  of  the  year,  July  and  August, 
whidi  oeoasioned  a  dtmination  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gars  as  comptred  with  the  preceding  half  year,  to  the 
ej^at  of  nearly  74,000  persons,  yet  this  loss  was  in  some 
d^ee  made  up  by  the  increase  of  business  in  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandise,  and  a  decrease  in  the  general  ex- 
pense of  management.  The  total  number  of^paseedgem 
conTeyed  l^  the  railway  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  3Ist 
of  December  1832,  was  182,823»  and  the  merehandise^ 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  86»642  tons,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  coal  that  was  also  carried  during  the 
saftie  period.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  half  year  amount- 
ad  to  ij.8a90l,  of  which  L.4ai20  was  for  passengers, 
andL.37,781  for  goods;  the  expenses  were  li.48j^78,  (of 
which  one  item  alone,  for  the  repairs  of  the  locomotive 
engines,  amounted  to  L.  12,646,)  leaving  a  profit  for  the 
nt  months  of  L.de.68S ;  to  this  sum  should  be  added  the 
bi^anee  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  the  praeediog 
half  year  of  L.  1538— total  L.3i.l6] .  This  profit  enables 
thf  company  to  make  a  dividend  of  L.4»  4e.  per  share*  to 
l»e  paid  ou  tne  5th  pf  next  monCh,  and  l^yes  a  surplus  of 


VikxkY.— Tlicve  is  nttmif  mtfa  vu1fiHt>«n^  ^ 
sins  of  social  life  than  what  Is  tormd  im«i :  it  ,  _ 
fact,  a  dlstinguidiing  mailc  «f  ab$ene^  ot^mSr^^kie  whii 
am  a  person,  rea//jf  distinguished  by  birth  or*MQ^'i^in  bf 
presumptuous  disparagement  of  the  rest  of  the  HlunaA  rsce? 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  eminent  to  elevate  the  claims  of  tbo« 
benaath  them,  in  order  that,  by  laising  the  ftaa^rd  of  oDBu 
parison,  their  own  superiority  fiiay  attain  yeC  higher  d». 
tinction ;  and  the  moment  a  tnim  or  woman  afiects  to  he 
^n^to  shrink  from  contact  with  any  but  the  elect,  a^ 
to  raise  a  glass  of  inquiry  to  the  unknown  phy8iog:aoiKlfs 
of  plebeian  Hie,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  *^  something  is 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  ;'*  that  so  studious  aa 
arrangement  of  the  folds  of  the  vdLvet  mantle  and  ermiopJ 
robe,  purports  the  concealment  of  some  gash  or  bIefDli& 
beneath,  known  only  to  the  wearer.~jlfr«.  Gore. 

THE  MINSTREL. 

Keen  blaws  the  wind  o*er  Donodit  Heed, 

The  snaw  drives  snelly  throngkliiedaie!, 
The  gaberlunzie  tirls  at  my  snedc, 

And  shivermg  tells  his  woeful  tale. 
<<  Canld  is  the  night ;  O,  let  me  in. 

And  dinna  let  your  minstrel  ft*  | 
And  dlnna  let  his  winding  sheet 

Be  naething  but  a  ^vreath  o*  snaw* 
"  Full  ninety  summers  have  I  seen, 

And  piped  wliar  gorcocks  wiiirring  Haw  ; 
And  mony  a  day  ye've  danced,  I  ween. 

To  lUts  that  fTM  my'drone  I  blew.** 

My  Bppie  waked,  and  soon  she  cried, 

<'  Get  up,  gudeman,  an*  let  him  in; 
For  weel  ye  ken  the  winter  night 

Seemed  short  when  he  b^gan  his  din.^ 
My  Eppie*s  voice— O,  wow,  it's  sweet ! 

K*en  though  she  banns  and  soohls  a  wee  ; 
But  when  its  tuned  to  pity*s  tale, 

O,  haith,  its  doubly  sWeet  to  me ! 

«  Come  ben,  auld  carle,  111  stir  my  %it, 

And  gar  it  bleeze  a  bonny  flame. 
Your  blude  is  thin ;  yeVe  tint  the  gate ; 

Ye  should  na  stray  sae  &r  frae  hame.** 
«  Nae  hime  have  I,"  the  Minstrel  said. 

Since  Action  overturned  my  ha' ; 
And,  >yeeping  at  the  eve  of  life,         ,  ,    . 

I  wan(ier  through  a  wreath  o*  snawi** 

This  touching  ballad  was  published  anonymoosly  in  a 
Newcastle  newspaper,  and  attributed  to  Bums,  who  was 
then  writing.  He  said  to  a  fHend  that  it  was  not  his  ;  hat 
that  <<be  would  give  ten  guineas  thAtltwere.**  TheMae 
of  the  author  wAs  PIckeriat. 
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AIR—RESPIRATION. 


In  a  former  number  we  explained  the  composi- 
tion of  air^*  and  we  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks 
explanatory  of  the  objects  of  respiration,  and  of 
the  evil  effects  of  breathing  impure  air.  Healthy 
food,  of  whatever  kind,  is  converted  by  the  action 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  into  a  milky-like  fluid 
termed  chyle,  which  is  taken  up  by  numerous  ves- 
sels opening  into  the  intestines,  and  by  them  con- 
veyed to  a  vein  near  the  heart,  where  it  mixes  with 
the  blood  returning  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  whole  now  enters,  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  from  whence  it  is  forced  into  blood  vessels, 
by  whidi  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs  ;  continuing 
its  course,  it  passes  from  the  lungs  batk  again  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Here  it  is  again  forced 
into  blood  vessels,  through  which  it  passes  to 
every,  even  the  minutest  part  of  the  body ;  at  the 
extremities  of  these  vessels  it  enters  the  veins 
through  which  it  again  returns  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  The  vessels  which  convey  the  blood 
from  the  heart  are  termed  arteries,  those  which 
return  it  are  called  veine.  The  blood  is  injected 
into  the  arteries  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart ; 
and  though  the  arteries,  by  their  contractions,  also 
Most  the  motion  of  the  blood,  yet  it  is  found  that 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  correspond  with 
those  of  the  arteries;  and  thus,  by  placing  the 
hand  on  an  artery  even  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body,  we  can  tell  how  often  the  heart  contracts; 
tbis  ig,  in  fact,  the  pulse.  In  healthy  people  the 
heart  contracts  about  seventy  times  in  a  minute. 
These  contractions  go  on  unceasingly  from  birth  to 
death ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  whole  blood 
pwscs  through  the  heart  every  three  minutes. 
The  objects  of  the  circulation  are  most  important. 
The  particles  w^ich  compose  the  body  are  continu- 
>%  changing ;  new  particles  taking  the  place  of 
old.  Every  new  formation,  whether  it  be  of  bone, 
jnoscle,  nerve,  &o.,  is  derived  from  the  blood.  It 
w  necessary,  then,  to  provide  for  this  continual 
^^^•te>  or  change,  by  supplying  every  part  with 
healthy  blood,  that  none  may  languish  for  want  of 
.^ottrishment — and  such  is  the  purpose  of  the  cir- 
eiuatioo.    We  have,  however,  spoken  of  a  double 

^The  proportkmg  of  the  gases  were  accidentally  reversed ; 
tney  are  four  of  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen. 


circulation ;  of  one  when  the  blood  goes  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  and  back 
again  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  and  of  another, 
where  the  blood  passes  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  returns 
through  the  veins  to  the  right-side  of  the  heart. 
The  first,  or  the  circulatioA  through  the  lungs,  is 
named  the  jt>tt/montc^— the  last,  or  that  through  the 
body,  the  systemic  circulation.  The  objects  of 
these  circulations  are  entirely  different,  though  both 
are,  of  course,  conducive  to  the  same  end-^the 
support  of  life.  We  have  already  explained  the 
purposes  of  the  systemic,  and  shall  now  explain 
those  of  the  pulmonic  circulation.  After  passing 
through  the  arteries,  and  serving  the  purposes  of 
nourishment,  the  properties  of  the  blood  are  no 
longer  the  same ; — it  is  now  not  fit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  and  is  returned  through  the 
veins  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Here  com- 
mences the  pulmonic  circulation.  In  passing 
through  the  lungs,  the  blood  undergoes  in  impor- 
tant change ;  a  change  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  animal  depends.  The  lungs  is  a  substance 
composed  ahnost  entirely  of  blood  vessels,  which 
are  filled  with  the  circulating  blood;  and  of  air 
cells,  supplied  with  air  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion. While  flowing  through  the  lungs,  the  carbon 
of  the  blood  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  that  kind  of  air 
which  escapes  from  fermenting  liquors,  which,  along 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  is  expelled  from  the 
lungs  by  expiration,  while,  by  inspiration,  fresh  air 
immediately  succeeds,  which,  also  acting  on  the 
blood,  undergoes  a*  like  change,  and  is  also  in  its 
turn  expired.  The  blood,  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs,  is  changed  from  a  dark,  to  a  bright  red 
colour.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  renovated,  fitted  once 
more  for  the  systemiclcirculation,  and  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  various  parts.  Accordingly,  it  passes 
on  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  there  to  commence 
the  circulation  through  the  body.  We  have  thus 
then,  described  the  purposes  of  the  two  circula- 
tions :  the  one  is  to  provide  for  the  waste  which  is 
at  all  times  proceeding ;  the  other  is  for  purify- 
ing and  renewing  the  properties  of  the  blood, 
which  it  has  lost  while  administering  to  the  itou- 
rishment  of  the  body,  and  also  for  converting 
chyle  into  proper  blood.    ^.^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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These  explaiuitionis  tmpeifect  though  they  be, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  perceive  the  vast  intpor. 
tance  of  attending  to  the  state  of  air  where  a 
number  of  individuals  are  collected.  Air  which 
has  already  been  respired  cannot,  of  course,  an- 
swer that  purpose  a  second  time,  because  the  oxy- 
gen, the  principle  of  the  air  which  purifiet  and 
renovates  the  blood,  has  already  been  consumed. 
If  care,  therefore,  be  not  taken  to  change  the  ailr, 
if  ventilation  be  not  attended  to,  the  room  will 
soon  be  filled  with  nitrogen  gas,  the  other  com- 
ponent of  air,  and  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
product  of  respiration,  and  evil  consequences  will 
innnediately  follow.  An  animal  kept  in  a  confined 
quantity  of  air  speedily  dies.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  the  account  we  lately  gave  of  the  lamen* 
table  death  of  123  persons  out  of  146  who  were 
I^«n6ned  but  for  a  few  hours  in  a  dungeon  in 
Calcutta,  where  the  ventilation  was  insufficient  to 
provide  fresh  air  for  so  many  individuals.  We 
need  not,  however,  multiply  examples — the  prin- 
ciple in  every  case  is  the  same.  Though  these 
facta  have  been  long  known,  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
per attention  to  ventilation  is,  to  this  day,  very 
much  neglected,  which  we  can  attribute  to  nothing 
but  the  grossest  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic generally.  Indeed,  one  great  division  of  the 
public  is  so  exclusively  occupied  with  more  en- 
grossing  pursuits — some  in  money.making,  others 
in  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  and  other 
lower  feelings,  that  they  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  their  mental  and  bodily  comfort ;  while  the 
tother  great  division  has  not  hitherto  possessed, 
nor  does  it  yet  jwssess  the  means  of  gaining  the 
requisite  information,  far  less  of  putting  this  infor- 
mation into  practice.  Thus  we  daily  meet  in  large 
numbers  in  churches  and  other  assemblies,  for  the 
most  part  with  closed  doors  and  windows ;  we  sleep 
in  small,  close  rooms,  carefully  surrounded  with  cur- 
tains, as  if  we  regarded  the  approach  of  fresh  airwith 
horror.  We  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  debility  under  which  our  manufactur. 
ers  labour,  is  to  be  attributed  to  imperfect  ventila- 
tion ;  and  eertainly,  whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  to  a  legislative  interference  with  the  hours 
«f  labour,  there  can  be  none  to  adopt  some  means 
•oi  aompetting  the  manufacturers  to  ventilate  their 
factories  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  houses  of  the 
labourers  are,  in  general,  ill  provided  with  the 
means  of  ventilation,  theiT  windows  being  fixed, 
while,  frota  their  smallness,  it  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary. This  was,  however,  remedied  in  some  parts 
x)f  the  country,  on  the  late  alarm  of  chelera.  Those 
disgusting  masufaetories  of  oarbenic  gas,  or  non- 
respiraWe  air,  dunghilkK-becanse  tfiis  gas  mes  in 
great  quantity  from  fermenting  dung — were  also 
xemoved  from  the  doors,  though  in  some  places  they 
are  already  beginning  to  creep  back.  We  are  some- 
times inclined  to  bless  the  cholera,  owing  tO  the 
favourable  impulse  it  gave  te  the  mind  of  the  public. 
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MODERN  GALLANTRY. 

I  SHAEL  Vliere  in  It,  whten  the  Poiiaisnte  in  ftum. 
bier  life,  whe  wo«M  btthov^ht^  InthfiTway,  iwHrflk  aAepts 
in  tMs  fttmeamnty  thal^  aet  v^n  IVM  plaen  wWre  ther 
are  not  known,  or  think  themselves  not  observni-^w^  I 
shall  see  the  traveller  for  some  rich  tradesman,  part  with 
his  admired  box  coat,  to  spread  it  over  the  defenceless 
shoaldcn  of  tbt  fmv  wvtiaii,  wlio  is  paadng  to  her  parifh 
on  the  roof  of  the  same  stagecoach  with  him,  drenched  iii 
the  rain — when  I  shall  no  longer  see  a  woman  standing  up 
in  a  pit  of  a  London  ^eatie,  till  she  is  sick  and  laint 
with  the  exertion,  with  Qien  about  her,  seated  at  their  esse, 
and  jeering  at  ber  distrtss ;  till  one,  that  seems  to  bare 
more  manners  or  conscience  than  the  rest,  significantiy  de- 
Clares,  «<sbe  shattM  bewdtvme  to  his  seat,  if  sha  wova 
little  younger  and  handsomer.**  Place  thia  dapper  ware^ 
houseman,  or  that  rider,  tn  a  circle  of  their  own  female 
acquaintance,  and  you  shall  confess  you  have  not  seen  a 
politer-bred  man  in  Lothbory. 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some  socli 
principle,  infliieacing  our  conduct,  when  miare  than  one 
half  of  the  dnidgery  and  coarse  servitude  of  the  worhl 
cease  to  be  perlbrmed  by  women. 

Untilthatdaycemes,!  shall  never  briiere  this  loaated point 
to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  conveattonal  iltiecn ;  a  pa- 
geant  got  up  between  the  sexes,  in  a  certain  rank,  and  at  a 
certain  time  of  life,  in  which  both  And  their  account 
equally. 

I  shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the  sahitary 
fictions  of  life,  when  in  palile  circlos  I  shall  tss  the  asme 
attentions  paid  to  age  as  to  youth,  to  hoanely  ftativ«s  ss  ts 
handsome,  to  coarse  complexions  as  to  <lea>.  to  tlie  vo^ 
man,  as  she  is  a  woman,  not  as  she  is  a  beauty,  a  fbrtane, 
or  a  title. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  something  more  than  a  nsraf, 
when  a  well-dressed  gentleman  in  a  wetMnssad  cMBpaay, 
can  advert  to  the  topic  of  female  oU  ap^  withoM  exdtini^ 
and  intending  to  excite  a  sneer  t — when  the  piirases,  <<  nrv 
tiquated  virginity,**  and  such  a  one  has  '^overstaid  her 
market,**  pronounced  in  good  ooaapany,  shall  raftBe  Imme- 
diate of!inioe  in  man,  or  vroman,  that  iriuill  hear  Aem 
spoken. 

Joseph  Plaice,  of  Bi«ad-Str«et  Hill,  merduon,  md  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  South  Sea  company.^-the  same  to  wliein 
Edwards,  the  Shakspeare  commentator,  has  addressed  a  fine 
sonnet — wm  the  only  pattern  of  ODnsistent  gallantry  I  bare 
met  with.  He  tcwk  me  under  his  shelter  at  an  swiy  agt,  and 
bestowed  some  pains  npon  me.  I  ffm  to  his  pracsfMs  uid  ex* 
ample  wliatever  there  is  of  the  man  of  basincaa  /and  that  ii 
n<>t  much)  in  my  composition.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  J  did 
not  profit  more.  Though  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  brought 
up  a  merchant,  he  was  t)ia  inest  gentleman  of  his  tnn& 
He  had  not  one  system  of  attentioo.  to  Analss  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  anattur  in  the  shop  oir  a&  the  staU.  1  do 
not  mean  that  he  made  no  distinction.  But  he  never  loct 
sight  of  sex,  or  overlooked  it  in  the  casualties  of  a  disaJ- 
vantageons  sitnation.  i  have  seen  ban  stand  bare-headed— 
smile,  if  you  please-^-ao  a  poor  servant  gU-l,  wfaiie  she  has 
been  inqiiiring  of  him  the  way  to  some  stTeet-4a  sad^  > 
posture  of  unforced  oivtlityv  as  naither  to  embarrass  her  in 
the  acceptance,  nor  himself  !n  the  o£fer  of  it.  tie  \vw  no 
dangler,  in  the  common  aec^ptation  of  the  wond,  after  vro- 
men :  hnt  he  reverenced  and  upheld,  in  every  llitsk  in  which 
it  came  before  him,  womemhtmL  I  have  seen  kba*-aay 
smile  not — tenderly-  esoortiag  a  maiket-iPSinBii,  whflB  be 
had  encountered  in  a  shawsr,  exattiag  his  aadMiBUa'STer 
her  poor  basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might  receive  no  dania^ 
Avith  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she  had  been  a  Conntess. 
To  the  reverend  form  of  Female  EJld  he  wouM  yieW  tk 
wall  (though  it  were  to  an  ancient  beggar-woman)  witk 
more  ceremony  than  we  can  afford  to  show  our  graaodais^ 
He  was  the  Preux  Chevalier  of  Age ;  the  Sir  Calidore»  or 
Sir  Tristan,  to  those  who  have  no  Calidores  or  Tristani  to 
defend  them.  The  roses,  that  had  long  faded  thence,  still 
bloomed  for  him  in  those  withered  and  yellow  cfaeeks.- 

He  was  .never  married,  but  in  hk  yottth  he  paid  Hs  ad- 
dresses to  the  beatttijf^  Sasan  Winstaiikyv^rfd  Winftanlfr*' 
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daufliter  of  Cla|iton— vlio  Ayingf  irt  %ht  «fcr!y  days  of  their 
ooaruhip  craftmo4  to  bim  the  re«oltitiOn  of  pnT)oinal 
bfttehetorskip.  It  was  dnHng  tlifclr short  eoui^hip,  lie  told 
me,  that  he  had  beee  one  day  treatfnf  hia  mietreM  tvHh  n 
IMOftision  of  civM  speeeheft^^^he  oomoioii  jraHatitriea,  to 
which-  kind  of  thin^  she  had  hitherto  manifef^d  no  repn^- 
nance,  but  in  t|^  instance  with  no  c&ot.  Ue  could  Hot 
obtain  from  her  a  4ecent  acknowledgement  in  return. 
She  rather  seemed  to  resent  his  complimenUi.  He  could  not 
Bet  it  down  to  caprice,  for  the  lady  had  always  shewn  her- 
self above  that  littleness.  When  he  irentured  on  the  fol- 
16wing  day,  finding  her  a  little  bettenboiuoiured,  ta  expoe. 
filiate  wth  her  on  her  coldness  of  yesterday,  she  confessed, 
with  her  usual  frankness,  that  she  had  no  ^rt  of  dislike  to 
his  attentions ;  that  she  could  even  endure  some  high-flown 
compliments ;  that  a  young  woman  placed  iu  her  situation 
bad  a  right  to  «xpect  all  sort  of  civil  things  said  to  her ; 
that  she  hoped,  she  could  digest  a  dose  of  adulation,  short 
of  insincerity,  with  as  little  injury  to  her  humility  as  most 
young  women  :  but  that,  a  little  before  he  had  commenced 
his  compliments,  she  had  overheard  him  by  accident,  in  ra- 
ther  rough  language,  rating  a  young  woman,  who  had  not 
brought  home  his  cravats  quite  to  the  appointed  time ;  and 
she  thought  to  hei^f,  *<  As  I  am  Miss  Susan  Winstanley, 
9md  a  yoiifig  Udy,  a  reputed  beauty,  and  known  to  be  a  for. 
turn,  I  can  have  my  dioice  of  the  finest  speeches  from  the 
mouth  of  this  very  fine  eientleman  who  ia  courting  me,  but 
if  I  had  been  poor  Mary  Such-a-one,  CnamingUte  millinery  j 
and  had  failed  of  bringing  home  the  cravats  at  the  appointed 
hour,  though  perhaps  X  had  sat  up  half  the  night  to  forward 
them,  what  sort  oif  compliments  should  I  have  received 
then  ?  Amd  my  woman^s  pride  came  to  my  assistance ;  and 
t  thought,  that  if  it  were  only  to  do  me  honour,  a  female, 
like  myself,  might  have  received  handsomer  usage  :  and  I 
was  determined  not  to  accept  any  fine  speeches,  to  the  com- 
promise  of  that  sex,  the  belonging  to  which  was,  after  all, 
my  sttongest  claim  and  title  to  them.** 

I  think  the  lady  discovered  both  generosity,  and  a  just 
way  of  thinking,  in  this  rebuke  which  she  gave  her  lover ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  imagined,  that  the  uncommon 
$train  of  courtesy,  which  through  life  regulated  the  actions 
and  behaviour  of  my  fHend  towards  all  of  womankind  in. 
discriminately,  owed  its  happy. origin  to  this  seasonable 
lesson  from  the  lips  of  his  lamented  mistress. 

I  wish  the  whole  female  world  would  entertain  the  same 
notion  of  these  things,  that  Miss  Winstanley  showed.  Then 
we  should  see  something  of  the  spirit  of  consistent  gallan. 
try ;  and  no  longer  witness  the  anomaly  of  the  same  man,  a 
pattern  of  true  politeness  to  a  wife,  of  cold  contempt  or 
mdenass  to  a  sister — the  idolater  of  his  female  mistress — 
che  disparager  and  despiser  of  his  no  less  female  aunt,  or 
iinfi»rtunate,  still  female,  maiden  cousin.  Just  so  much  re. 
-spect  a»  a  woman  derogates  from  her  own  sex,  in  whatever 
condition  placed — her  handmaid,  or  dependant-— she  deserves 
to  have  diminished  from  herself  on  that  score ;  and  proba- 
bly will  feel  the  diminution,  when  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
advantages,  not  inseparable  from  sex,  shall  lose  of  their 
attraction.  What  a  woman  should  demand  of  a  man,  in 
courtship^  or  after  it,  is  first,  respect  for  her  as  she  is  a  wo. 
man ;  and  next  to  that,  to  h%  jesptcted  kj  him  above  all 
ether  women.  But  let  her  stand  upon  her  female  character, 
'as  upon  a  foundation i  and  let  the  attentions,  incident  to 
individual  preference,  be  so  many  pretty  additaments,  and 
ornaments,  as  nuiny,  and  as  ^ncif^I^  as  you  please,  to  that 
main  structure.  Let  her  first  lesson  be, with  sweet  Susan 
Winstanley,  to  reverence  her  teje* 

Elia. 

GERMAN  MANNERS.* 
Thet  manage  their  hospitalities  Incomparably  better 
than  we  do — no  stuck  oul  drawing  room  parties,  solemnly 
convened,  awaiting  a  nocturnal  summons  to  dine,  and  sim- 
pering out  the  interval  in  a  martyrdom  of  Ibrmal  talk  ; — 
no  playing  at  ladies  and  gentlemen  iu  their  Sunday  clothes. 
Refectioouapd  sociability  are  the  true  objects  of  a  German 
repast.    Your  digestion  is  not  taxed  with  any  rules  or  ob- 
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servances  that  can  in  the  slightest  deforce  discompose  the 
process.  Even  your  lion  of  a  talker,  fur  effect  sake,  would 
be  a  sort  of  monster,  whose  best  things  would  pass  com- 
pletely unheeded. 

The  German  has  dinmnlly  four  i*egular  meals — ^break- 
fast at  el^ht,  dinner  at  one,  an  evening  repast  at  fbur,  and 
coffee  and  supper  at  nine.  His  symposiums  are  moderate. 
If  we  condemn  such  gourmands,  assuredly  in  England  \vo 
have  uot  much  to  boast  on  the  score  of  abstinence,  wi^th 
our  egjTri,  tea,  and  cold  meat  for  breakfast,  a  lunch  (itself 
no  despicable  dinner)  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  the  gi"j«)id 
evening  cram  at  seven,  besides  a  supplementary  complement 
of  tea  and  coffde,  and,  until  Abernethy's  book  appeared,  a 
supper.  Yet  there  are  few  liver  cases  in  Germany.  The 
pei>ple  of  alt  conditions  are  well  nourished  and  portly,  and 
in  possession  of  a  stock  of  health  and  strenf^h  not  to  be  ar- 
couiplishcd  among  us  by  all  our  might  of  mutton  and  Mne  ' 
pill,  of  which  latter  they  know  no  moi-e  than  they  do  of 
our  bile  and  blue  devils. 

But  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  blue  devils,  it  should 
seem  that  they  possess  an  mvincible  dulness,  which  to  a 
traveller,  must  be  a  bore  of  the  first  order.  In  proof  of  this 
charge,  Sir  Arthur  quotes  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  in 
support  of  his  own : — ^  In  Germany,**  says  this  queen  of 
the  blues,  *'  they  don*t  know  how  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  conversation ;  and  very  few  persons,  even  among  the 
most  distinguished,  arc  in  the  habit  of  asking  and  answer- 
ing questiojis ;  so  that  there  is  harflly  any  thing  that  can 
deserve  to  be  culled  society.  * 

"  I  myself  might  have  as  easily  drawn  living  water  out 
of  the  obdui-ate  flint  without  the  wand  of  Moses,  as  by  any 
device  got  them  into  a  Jiuenl  humour.  Information  was 
to  be  dug  out  by  dint  of  distressing  labour ;  the  testa  (e- 
desca  to  be  worked  like  a  pump,  whiek,  if  you  would  have 
a  flow  at  all,  you  must  keep  perpetually  fiKding.  Plea- 
santry, or  any  approach  to  it,  is  quite  exotic  I  have  now 
been  here  several  months,  and  if  my  affidavit  were  required 
to  the  fact,  I  hardly  think  I  could  honestly  charge  my  con. 
science  with  ever  having  seen  a  German  laugh,  with  three 
exceptions,  the  two  already  mentioned  at  Marburg,  and  the 
third,  the  basso  at  my  quartett,  who  used,  when  any  thing 
tickled  his  fancy,  to  explode  into  a  sort  of  epileptic  chuckle, 
and  then  tenor  and  secondo  would  stare  at  him  with  more 
than  common  seriousness." 

German  Barons  are,  as  is  well  knoivn,  a  vastly  plentiful 
race ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  « the  title  Is  purchasable 
at  Wurtemburg  for  an  old  song."  On  this  point  Sir  Arthur, 
waxing  somewhat  satirical,  says,  "  Though  Darmstadt 
absolutely  swarms  with  the  gaudy  herd  of  cordons  and 
stars,  yet  there  are  but  very  ftw  nobility  of  ancient  family. 
A  von  is  a  dinmally  negociablc  affair,  and  orders  of  various 
kinds  are  confterrcd  without  any  spedfication  of  services  or 
desert.  All  the  sons  of  a  baron  are  barons,  ei  qui  naseen' 
tur  ah  iilis,  just  as  all  the  sons  of  an  ass  are  asses  to  the 
thousandth  generation.  A  sensible  German  gave  me  a  rule 
to  go  by,  in  estimating  the  genuine  worth  of  the  baronial 
genus ;  and  that  is,  if  a  man  calls  himdelf  Baron  you  may 
suspect  him;  if  only  Mr.  you  may  respect  him.** 


EICETES    OF    PARLIAMENTARY  CAIIDU)AT£8, — CAUSES 
OF  THE  CONTEMPT  SUEWM  TO   *' LANDLESS  MEN." 

The  Westminster  Review ,  in  taking  up  our  admired 
Andrew  Marvell,  our  beau  ideal  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, (See  Schooimaster,  2d  No.)  makes  the  following 
ramarks  on  Marvell :— '<  History  does  not  state  that  the 
friends  of  tyranny  and  cormption  raised  any  objection  to 
Marvell  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate,  on  the  score  of  his 
poverty.  But  they  are  now  become  bolder ;  and  the  strug. 
gle  of  party,  which  is  at  present  going  on,  afibrda  an  oppor- 
tunity fbr  the  discussion  of  am  imporUnt  question  to  the 
welfai««f  theeemmanily.  The  ffrmvamen  of  the  charge 
raised  by  one  of  the  contending  parties  against  the  other,  is 
that  of  not  being  rich,  br,  as  some  of  the  most  violent  ex'- 
press  it,  of  being  beggar8,-i.the  world  being  toorfar  advanced 
to  pay  much  attention  tQ  the  cries  of  heresy  and  blasphemy, 
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wUch  am-toooBW  l^loMlkty  tlMadbMe  tinee  tlie  days  wlien 
they  a^wji^  (be.wiwd  ff  « Cwiclfjr  htn  I  Cfucily  JUink  V 
Now  %\l\^.  dMiige.oC  ufTfitf  iavolTii  nuUtowof  ao.  m^olh 
importam:!^  tet  t^  ^bmOoa  b«Q««iM«Be  bo(  oC  indiyidudl 
or  temporify  ii»^^rwt»l)Ut  n^jOMtion  o£  prinoiple,  i&Tolving 
thA  coiMi4tr»tiop  of  i»t#nesto  <  aa  eeduring  aad  aoiTeriNilM 
mnor.  The^nfflRntk  the  first  time  that  the  charge  of  not 
\mng  rich-ha0  been  openly  bvongfat  against  Parliamentary 
caAdiaa^etf  aQ4  i«  »)M»thefirit  linM^at  WaetaUice  the  day* 
of  .A«4rev  Mftryell,  that  canMiiiee  had  come  ibra'ani  to 
offefi  themadtvee  to  the  peop)«*a  ohoic^  iMtupg  their  preten- 
swm  K^ly  lOPk^heix  lo^rineie  m<tri^  ..to  wit^oa  their  capa* 
f^H^ymr  hmfetyi  mi  their  hnowMge.  Wbeni  haa  thia 
heayy  charge,  thie  gmye  accusation,  1m»  so  long  oaneealed  f 
The  tni^hii^^herewas  no  gnUt  in  heing  poor,  till  poor  men 
8too4  fortibt  the  champiens  of  the  poor*  Where  waa  the 
accusation  H^hon  Burke,  and  Shendan,  and  Canning,  and 
Hu9^ise9%  mfi  Mr*  Praed,  and  Mr.  Wrangham,  and  men 
of  that  dasstsame  forward  ae  candidatee?  Neither  the 
molded  jaor  the  landed  interest  eoneeiyed  itself  to  be  in  dan- 
gei^  ori3|iMd  «n.y  hve  and  cry  then.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land 9QW  flandin  the  place  of  the  individoals  ii4iobroiighi 
iAto  Paf  liamenft  the  gentlemen  named  above  <  and  the  mo* 
me»t  they  begin  to  exercise  their  priyUege)  the  <  men  of 
prpiwrty*,  KMse  m  howl  aa  loud  as  if  their  soula,  which  are 
their  tmmy  bags,  were  ravaged  fivm  them.  Expand  yonr 
sordid  aeuls,  and  oonoeiTe  that  independence  haa  nothing  to 
do  with  ^pfealthr-<-that  a  man  U  independent,  not  in  pro- 
portion aa  he  haa  many  pomeastons,  bii4  ae  M  haa  few 
waiMm  Ikom  not.all  hktory,  all  experience,  go  to  con- 
viaceioiiofthefiasdioodofyonrpcmtion?  Would  all  the 
rkhfli  i»  the  urorMhave  purchaaeda^oeralesor  a  Bentham  ? 
Would  ^hATiches  of  the  uniTerse  have  satisfied  a  Chariea 
$M»afVffr^  Geoive  Gnrlph,  or  formed  one  atom  of  security 
for^i^p<^itical  good  conduetF  Aa  is  the  model,  ao  ara 
thetfwpiea;  aa  la  the maflter,ao are Uie  followers.  ThevuU 
gfMhli4iiiini«.of  a  Guelph  and  a  8tuan  may  be  expected  to 
lah^lWlNidflr.BQmAdHBcttlty  in  Ae  conoeption,  that  there 
^,mtm  Vh»  would  dine  with  more  aathtfaetien  at  the 
uiwlA'ho««d  «f  Manrell  than  at  the  <  repales  dupe»'  of  a 
0Mm  or  a  aeeqie,^«ien  who  could  Uye,  happy  and  con. 
ten^  IVi^hiHit  gon^ua  palaces,  corotieted  trappings, 
»)4M4ae4wyi,  ,nn4  jeweUed  harlots.  Bnt  though  such 
4mIi4«eejMB  jfurei  they  ai)S.to  be  found;  and  the  education 
i^ABf|s«V)jUiiliirgatheai  hMriaoi  entirely,  with  Astms,  do- 
seRtfldi  ^leieartlu  Itow^  it  may  be  aaked  of  any  person  of 
aeHfft,.  whether  it  ia  moat  likely  that  a  man  Mrho,  though  he 
haniIUtH  ItM  what  he  waata,  wottl<V  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ip«,(«0n»e.addM)OA  to  his  inconus  aeU  the  power  of  being 
ii9e^»<JMi^pn^  to  the  present  mce  of  hie  countrymen,  bnt 
to4^e^^en  of  all  oo«ntries>  and  of  every  time^-^-or  thatn 
man  whe  has  mnch  mors,  should  do  the  same^  for  the  puiv 
p^paiof  gratifying  his  irregular  desires*  For  the  man  who 
hae  wc^  M  vU  himself  ia  sohl  for  ever.  He  haa  irrevv». 
ca1a^eulUsd  the  purity  of  a  patriot's  honour.  TJicrs  is  a 
ftafftiUpoA  thebrightoeaa  of  hie  nante,  which  the  tide  of  agea 
ePMild  mfi  waeh  out.  Those  men  must  have  a  Strang  idea, 
not  onlyof  the,nu>rality>  but  of  the  intdaect,  of  a  pblloeo^. 
phiftBadicnl  like  Marveliy  if  they  imagine  him  such  a  dolt 
aaJoaaerifioe  ao.mueh  fora^Uttletaa  to«x«hangeagrwtef 
hairpixiese^fof'  one  ja  pnlpabiy^^  immcaaurably  less.* 

k^     '     ;     I  *<i  w     ip  II  I     f  III  iL 

'  MiM9Bfta<»pPjAV.lAWK]rTmay  be^noL  inaptly^  com- 
paredrlo  «e7(^##f tpatfftldgai. ,!» the  eariy  part  of  the  aeaaon 
the  binds  are  tame,  and  shota  aMily  obtained.  So  Mem* 
bersiat  4hl»c«nipient«m«%C  of  Hie  Session,  ai«««6eedingly 
oeuiteefti)  afiible,  and  caey  «)f  Mo«k  Aa  the  aeaaon. |»». 
«eKda,the,hii|fief0t  wildeffi^atnuigeroa  the-wlng,  and  ihota 
are  much  more  difficult  So  Members,  who  i|oir^  Ml 
the  daily,  »tm1  ^imnrnt  iinin.iy^  Qwwoy^»|fffl  oL^ndosure  law- 
yers,  rail-read  lawyers,  and  turnpike-road  lawyers,  get  more 
shy;  they  ftar  to  present  themselves  at  the  front  windows 
^tHOr  ambmhinmu  smuiiimes  chwgei  theft  Itdgtega^  gM» 
get  to  the  House  IhrMigta  back  wayt  and  nUeys,  and  are  not 
eaa*ly«inght  hy  their  pnnoen.  Towaiida  the  end  of  the 
mason  the  hirda  are  perfectly  wUd-*40on  a^danble^hMrael 
-'       hepomei  ftffoeUy  neeUsa.  .!«  like,.mni«ijait 


Members,  aa  the  Sesnon  cioaaa,  aToid  ^kn  irrirate  mu^ 
mongers  with  the-iftaDatof-  aMuntyyeoUttidhig  as  much  in- 
gevnlty  to  get  md-of  Jhen^afreoBM  >hafndBn»  to  noaU  a 
Sheitrs  oficerpnBvioqa'totheilpeiBotieii.^.BviiteTCpll^tfr 
someone  who  asked  hitiaupyortAtiaijprleate  BlU,  ^.Vlutt 
hia  Jn/tMlict9  was  ongaged.**  ■ 

The  "French  Moll  PLAGQxs^'pm'V'iVAKDiEKta^ 
A  class  of  persons  attached  to  the  French  army  deserve 
especlat  mention.  These  were  the  vibandieres  or  licensed 
suttler-women,  of  whom  a  cectain  number  is  attached  to 
every  regiment,  in  the  proportion  of  four  per  battalion. 
They  receive  lodgment  in  barmcks^and  rations  ia  the  field. 
They  wear,  for  the  most  part,  a  peculiar  costume,  have  a 
plaque,  or  tin  on  the  arm,  denoting  their  number  and  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong,  and  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  selling  spirits  to  the  troops  ^r  WtaBon  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Their  dress  vvas  generady  a  glazed  hat, 
a  blue  petticoat  with  a  tri-coloure4  border,  aAd  i^  or  oo- 
ranee  military  trousers,  boots,  a  'sliftrt  cloak,|,ana,  i.  keg 
slung  round  the  shoulder,  mth  a  4p^i\basket  .contiJtiing 
one  or  two  glasses,  and  a  few  loaves.  Wherever,  ti)e  Jfre  was 
the  hottest,  there  they  were  to  be  seen ;  and  i^  was  singular 
to  see  the  prevailing  passion  of  gain,  no{  only  le^ng  these 
heroines  into  the  most  dangeroua  positions,  but  fo  f^werve 
them  utterly  forgetful  of  the  showers  "of  grape,  audjarojec- 
tiles  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  them.  ^  ml  like 
plums**  around,  alone  intent  on  receiving  their'  agiaU 
change,  or  rating  some  debtor  who  had  neglect. ^  pay  his 
score.  Whilst,  however,  the  matter  of  husiness  waa.  airways 
kept  in  sight,  they  were  not  ivithont  frequently'  exhfbUinf 
instances  of  nobler  sentiments.  Their  devotioti  ana  ,i^tten- 
tion  to  the  wounded,  and  the  readiness  with  which  tKey  ex- 
posed themselves  in  the  cause  of  huQianity  were  as  reinarka* 
ble  as  praiseworthy.  One  amongst  them  was  p^rjii^qlariy 
cited.  She  was  a  young  ^oman  of  rather  jprejposseibnQfjip- 
e,  and  peculiar  for  the  neatness  or  he    "    " 


pearance,  and  peculiar  for  the  neatness  of  her  dre^-,^er 
courage  and  disregard  of  self  were  so  striking,  that^  she, ^a^ 
not  only  cited  by  the  whole  army,  and  the  subjec'i'  qf"con. 
versation  to  strangers,  but  she  was  thought  wortliT  of  be« 
ing  noticed  in  general  orders.  She  was  thutf  ipokefi  ^  o!^l^ 
Marshal  Gerard,  in  his  order  of  the  day,  «■  Antoinette 
Moran,  cantinidre  of  the  25th  line,  i^llfe^r^  4ai^  proof^  qf 
her  courage  and  devotion ;  she  rescued  a  >vounde(l  P^^ner* 
who  had  fallen  into  the  ditch,  from  under'  the  ^ony^  ^i^ 
She  had  already  had  her  hat  perforated  hf  a  bail^  m  Susi^si- 
ing  a  wounded  man  :  and,  amidst  a  shower '  of  stills  au^ 
bullets,  she  brought  a  bearer  to  carry  off  another!  ,6^  ^r<: 
serves  the  gratitude  of  the  army.** '  During  the  8u1»Bi»qu^ 
reviews  at  Valenciennes,  the  cdebrated  panti^iere  Sivaa  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  when  she  received  a  gold  medal  vitJjOOO 
francs  value,  and  a  pension  of  250  francs  per  annum.  Ac- 
customed as  the  British  officers  are  to  the  dry  an^^^iboDJc 
style  of  our  own  general  orders,  wh^re  imllvtdi&f  mits  of 
courage,  especially  those  performed  by  men  below  the  rank 
of  field  officers,  lively  find  pUce,  io.^ot&dOe  conduct  of  a 
woman  may  appear  puerile.  But  tjie  ^i9li<gfvo^ 
cecdings  cannot  be  denied,  and  may  safely  Ibe^  *" 
who  have  no  decoration  for  junior  o£$cer«,'and 
tion  for  such  soldiers  as  may  pariiq^^m^ 
themselves.  •  •  •  .  Itiout $fir 
medal  is  distributed— not  to  record  t^e  vat^ 
but  to  commemorate  the  notoriety  of'^'e  event  ^ 
of  a  similar  nature  are  distributed ;  bul  whc&  dS^| 
the  breast  of  the  subaltern,  non-commissione^w 
•  •  •  The  concussion  of  air  (from'aJM3 
so  greai^  Chat  the  lights  were  extingiUAed,  an^,'^ 
being  fiHed  with  smoke  and  left  in  utter  darknesi. 
and  men  at  the  bottom  supposed  the  roof  liaa  gij 
and  that  they  were  buried;  and,  aa  the  li^tfr^  |Ba| 
not  yet  completely  opened,  there  was  no  ^u^^^ 
A/tor  a  few  moments*  anxious  suqtense  j'^b^^  JfCfft^ 
by  hearing  the  voice  of  a  vitawHire,  whpt  — ^ 
bomb  followed  close  on  the  heels  o(  ,th^ ; 
and  wounding  three  men,  with  the  utmo^'J^ooj 
ing  down»  and  calling  to  one  of  the  ff^nfr^ 
your  dram,  hut  you  must  drink  ^^^!p^f> 
coifed  aheU  ha9  broken  my  gla9ee>V;^pfSE^,( 
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«  Uamm  th*  wikmw\cmafthot>€aMkf  itandf  npoA  Ahlgh 
«li%lli»^?lliaftfof«Blolid4  it>ww.ftiniicfrir«helunMt^ 
«f ««uqr  A' VildiBidi^dvflritttrofV.nMiiggikiv  and  •▼«  in  m« 
cent  timai,  an  oocasioiial  freak  of  .tto»  deitriythm  «Mk 
plactk  an4  the  clmrclritKlfiiBS  tMen  tbe  depository  of  <<  a 
mn.*'  tn  the  broa<!f  ^ce  of  day, 'a  fthoi^  time  a^  a  Vessel 
was  seen  in  the  offing  standing  in  for  t^wn^  with  a  flag  fly. 
ing  half-mast  high,  and  shortly  afterwards  broaght  up  in 
<*  Abraham^s  Boeom.**  A  boat  made  the  beach  from  her 
soon  after;  oat  jumped  the  crew  with  faces  as  long  as  hand- 
spikeSy  Iha  of  grief  and  wob.  They  inquired  for  the  clergy. 
Aim  '^  stated  they  had  aii  old  man,  the  fhther  of  the  cap. 
CmlOi  wiio  had  dle^  on  boar^  and  baring  great  respect  for 
him  whm  UtiA^  tjiei''  had  Wn  very  unwilling  to  consign 
bis  remii^  io  ^*"*«  watery  deep,**  but  had  determined  to 
ir^ep  fit^i^pMritib,  ti^  they  touched  the  land,  in  order  to 
flvt  iftipTluwiian  buriaC  They  were  shewn  the  way  to 
die'  jrim^X  ^hi^, thby  Succeeded  in  making  good  their 

SUng;  h^  commiseration  for  their  pious  feeling. 

*'*u4fi  complied,  with  their  wishes — had  a  coflin 
^lL  ind  giren  ^  the  crew,  who  hastened  off 
with  if  t^  a^  l£ip.  At  tl^e  Ume  appointed  for  the  inter- 
menl^  the  iioal  returned  with  the  remains  of  their  lamented 
and  ttte  4^y-i«8pected  shipmate.  Six  brawny  Pakefield 
^ys  carried  the  coffih^  followed  by  the  weeping  Nereides. 
To  ICIrder  Church  they  bent  their  way,  but  many  were  the 
rettingi  #hlcii  they  made,  for  they  bore  a  «  deadly  weight** 
Allan  they  reached  the  diurch-yard,  where  his  Reverence^ 
the  *<cuiming  manJ^  awaited  his  charge,  but  he  expressed  a 
deeifti^  to  '«^  the  "^y.  This  was  somewhat  of  a  poser — the 
ci*w'  Mcame  'more  violent  in  their  ^viefi  but  one,  more 
olFd^to  the  Hvinff  tlian  the  rest,  and  who  bore  his  grief  with 
lieciVttih^'tta^nlines^,  assured  the  clergyman  that  it  would 
btfltetfjr  dangeh)ii^'to  6pen  it--indeed,  if  they  did,  not  one 
wodid  jii  able  to  escape  from  the  effect  it  would  produce ; 
aA^'h(^  f^  oah,  Would  withdraw  to  a  distance*  The  tears 
of  96r|«  ^eepinjg  beai^y**  prevailed,  and  the  coffin  was  con- 
"^  -  'to  its  grave,  and  the  service  commenced  with  due 
}&jy  iffi  the  clergyman  read  <<  }te  heapeth  up  ricfiefl^ 
^  ^  iahnot  t^  whp  shall  gather  them," — when  the  crew 
starM'^d^  ea<ih  other, — «<Be  not  deceived*'_they  looked 
aroipil  '^In  ihe  twinkling  of  an  eye  tbe  dead  shall  be 
ra^^**  exclaimed  the  c1er£yman.-.lhe  crew  tittered,  and 
tht  pmop  stop^  surprised ;  but  went  through  the  service. 
Th^  d^mony  ended,  the  clei*eynian  retired,  and  the  mourn, 
ers.  fr^,solepin  st^pa  and  (u>wncast  looks,  went  down  to 
th'd^n^  AU  Xvas  quiet^.Uhe  grey  mist  of  evening  fell — 
^  nS^imiDg  ceased  away  the  hours  of  night,  and  discovered 
a^i  itit  vend  had  toiled  ;  but  that  was  not  all — ^The  grave 
had  hffit^  opened.. the  dead  rauedj  and  the. coffin,  with 
|^l;jt^,Wdrtb,o^4UlfJfoods,  carried  off. 
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r'lati;  WiUiam  Uazl^^t  was  hailed  at  the  commence- 
Hkii  ibtm  of  authorsHip  as  n  star.  Vast  things  were 
r^ lifiaii I'andhe,  looking  at  the  flattering  picture, 
Vi  happy  voya jpe  thro^h  li|b ;  but  how  soon  wap 
\  <hng^  i  His  determined  bent  of  thought  having 
kined  to  be  on  the  popular  side,  he  was  soon 
^  as  a  fit  object  for  legal  calumny — the  fitter 
^Tfi'iLi.  '^  ^^  conspicuous.  I  use  the  term  legal  calumny 
ww^  Wb  iiitention  of  distinguishing  that  soi^  of  ynrong, 
frnxWi^  calumny,  or  libel.  To  say  he  was  an  infidel, 
mlM  assddates  were  the  same,  to  assail  the  integrity  of 
ia  4;nn^!ons  and  the  motives  f^om  which  he  supported  them^ 
4yh  ih«  lightest  missiles  buried  at  him  by  his  enemies. 
1|fAt^,^l^  H^^  to  see  his  principles  triumphant !  The 
^  t  natura  of  his  occupation,  the  periodical  supply  of 

^nahtuu  of  copy,  at  loigth  produced  its  eflbct. 

hiJbvtidyHo  lure  doomed  to  the  same  drudgery  can  ap- 
Wikf  simile  when  I  liken  the  press  to  *^  the  hobe- 
'  l|Alch  cries  give  1  give  I**  and  this  eternal  cry,  toge- 
r  jritfi  Cba  Mfplication  of  stimuli  to  enable  him  to 
Ap  W  jUh^iad,  ^nmght  on  that  depravatioii  <rt  the  sto. 
MMUrlrtttiniialeflh^ofsQcha  couneoTlife.  Re- 


liMmOYyUmf,  tMBbHncly, 

haa^  overtha  deatb-bM  of  poor  Hkinitt;    iMagitie  thfo 
higbly-lfiftied  num  atret<Aied  on  *  «iMkch  fh=tM  back  tvom 
of  a  second  fioor,  bU  oidy  ciriM,  and  MftttM,  'hfs 'ftlthfiil 
doupanton  and  fHnid,  watching  ov«r  Mdk.  'OflM^  weift 
noc^defielaM  In  their  attentfoitt  and  ki  i^MVMIh(f  thb  meims 
of  extotenee  fbr  him$  firtr  kttow,  Moder,  thai  *tHe  dsatfi. 
boiofthissttthorwaiooiAalingidMiedht  thetiretthutamie 
of  M»  paaieMln^  irlMrewHIh  to  support  lift  W^eiif  e^terf  ioh 
WIS  IMC  itt  his  pow«r.    It  seems  that  sonib  sudM  ttirn  of 
memoiy  «irui«d  a  partg  in  th*  dyhig  maa*s  bfotfom;  arid  HVi- 
hig  to  Obey  whom  i  slmU' «OHc«al  tfndiir  th^ntfale ^of  M^ 
lius^  (to  Hio  gentleman  thtfs  deslgiied,  pod^  fVhklltt'  was 
alrsady  mder  obUgatloiis,)  ho  gintfy  said,  «<  Bartl^^toop 
dvwn,  and  let  me  tal|c  to  yoif;**    Badlty,  creldchlh^^f  thtf 
bedsida— ^  Wfaa«  can  I  do  f»r  yoik-  m  dear  HaiiUttP* 
Haiditt-.^  Rid  mo  or  a  pangu"*  BMlUhs^  ^UMgiy,  dflUr 
frtend.**     Hazlitt^«  L«iid  me  fmy  |Mlu]kl«r -^  idsUkk-l. 
<^  Forty  pounds  f    Dear  HmUfXi  ir%ac  «a»  yM  wtk^  'Wftfr 
fbrty  pounds P*    HazUtt— ^<  Lend  ^e  fbrty  pdmidiir'''  BA^ 
sUius-^^Do  not  talk  so,  my  dear  HakHtt«    TtDd'Mikdt 
want  forty  pounds***  IiaaUtt^>««  I  know.^1  kxHfW,  Ba^liu* 
what  I  ask.    Lend  it  me— lend  it  meu-^  irttirtiitc  "INrlll 
ease  my  mind^I  want  it    Lend  It  me :  ated  «lif nk  INM. 
ttoi,  tMnk  what  the  wvftd  will  say  wfa«n  it  is  kiM^wtt  thtte 
yon  lent  a  dying  man  fortypoandtwfttiMmta  hope-«f  hrtng^ 
re^iaid.**    The  aiyiment  of  Haalitt  did  hoi  prgrrtL    Very- 
shortly  afler  he  said  to  MartlB^  (whMO  attaadattcewfts  ^on^ 
stent,)  «  Martin,  eome  hera.**  Martin  approaolMd.  HaalHt, 
.— «  Martin,  I  wantyooto  -wvlte  a  latter -^ifmli^  Aittftiiig  np 
with  «nei^.>  -Swvar  yon  wlU  do  tt'!'^     mkki 'mat 
thraogh  feo  ougmuny  of  an  oach.  *Ha)dii«ui:f«9«ftW'tWfte, 
« Daar  Sir^"  I  am  at  th«  lift fflsp  9  tny 'tfaKd'feB^^^alaldm 
pomids,  yom'k  traly,  Wbu  Hasficc*  "i^lttwtM  i^t^itlefti  ^tiitM^  * 
Utt^^  KoivffbM^bo  Mten?*  •  Miotta  f«ia)ed<iCi  HMffttitL. 
«<  Write  t  «To  Ffandto  JaA^^  Biq'''Bdlnh«r|h/^>  Sllrtiii 
snpafs^led  the  letter.    IIa»Uttu^««  10»wnf>%ii^fflllllM.« 
BfcrHn.^ut'ShaU  I  net  fut  fa  a  -tMM^  II«llilli^'«jrtOMhHy 
who  wmto  itr*    -Haalltt,  stafting  tipil«9w«i^4^MHr. 
yon  won't  da  so;  swoar  yon^  sendit  tfM^r*^MaMij 
sent  the  lettar;  Hislitt  died  Teryasi»i^«fMrt^i*uA  ^tt^mm 
day  suhitiqisait  td  hladeatl^  a  ItHsr  i^m  ^MRMfliMVeA 
wMi  an  eiMloMva  or  My  poaiida    Itbae  •e^RMon  Otf 
preriooi  day  t  he  met  a  phyiidmi  w4M>  ha*  vttaftdMr'^llMML 
Rtt,  atthedoprakMit  todepart.    <«llowii  ywir')tallCU^ 
Sir rtnqnifei  Hone.    MfTis aUov«r,''i«piledihe ttadkM 
BMui.  (<  OHnically  speaking,  heongltt  to  hav«  died  t#o<  days 
agoxhe  seemed  to  live,  dorfaif  the  last  elgbNUtoU»ity:hotti», 
pnfelyin  ofcedtence  to  his  own  wfflU**    AtfiM^-pMioa,  wiM 
had  just  come  np^  here  ohMTved,  <^Ho  w«s  Waltfalf,*  peic 
haps,  nnta  retwn  of  post^  ftf  Jeffreyli  veplyi  <  What  'h« 
eollid  have  wanted  wiUi  tktt  fin^tff  pownds^in  a^pwftcttnya* 
t«7^**    A  fen*  months  befort^  Hone  had  met  Ha^tl  In  tbi 
stieet,  and  kindly  InqtOmd  as  to  his  h«altli  hwd'  elitnu^ 
slanoea    Both  were  had.    «Y#u  mroawany^sAii  HMttti; 
Hof  soiM  of  mydMeiiltl«s{ttoaftdfiadfiil'hiI^L:^4MMeih«elr 
aeeoin«s>^but  no  human  Mnig  kliMirs  mh..    I'hafrv  ehi& 
ried  a  volcano  fn  my  hoeocn  H]^  anddoMm  PhtewaoiieiUwdf^ 
fb#«  good  two  hoon  and  a  half.    £vmi  maw  I  tnwggto  i 
strug^eaM>fftallyt»4tt«nch^-4oq«diiti6-l«t1^tant  Wi 
pent  up  throes  and  agonle^  ^sfes*)  '^i^  break  out — Canwim 
iend^  me  k  BOthvaiO'f   I  htm  %Mn  wnso«<r*^  rdbD 
THB9B  twio  OATtl^To  itaie  whAtHaooMt^  and'dM^  mt 
hoiring^is,  would  ^eneedleMl  '  '    ' 

[The  abore  appaais  in  th^  JiMlft^'iWtfa«<M>  Ufa 
ettdentfy^pieee  of  exaggM^aUon  haaed  ontrKlL  AR^umi 
aM^MOirc  ov  tm  fUso  to  ihwasslpti  iHtti syy  im  |«ioB> 
tfatnatt.)- 

.      ,        II  I   i n    II  III  II   ii 

sLAVERt.  ■;'    ;- 

SBVB«Cft«or  a«'iaw^UBM4>r  ths  ^^uammm  'so 


'  T«fi  yiesMkt  ehtumstoncei  of  the  slates,  and  oTther  ftm 
poapM  oT d»lottr  in  the  Bsltish  colonies,  the  tMnhle*  tatlio 
MMtfWtM^  theittsvrrectkpns  iii  Jamaiea,  smd  tba  rtMtKiito 
persecutions  which  have  followed,  are  momentous  signs  of 
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the  times  as  regards  the  cQiLtinuance  of  slavery.  Contem- 
plnting  these  events,  and  the  increased  interest  for  the  op- 
pressed,  which  so  manifestly  pervades  every  clan  of  society 
iu  this  land,  the  time  is  surely  arrived  when  all  shotild 
co-operate  in  Christian  endeavours  wholly  and  speedily  to 
remove  this  national  sin.  When  a  people  have  become 
enlightened  on  the  enormity  of  a  ciime,  the  guilt  o£  coo- 
tinning  that  crime  is  aggravated.  Ignorance  of  the  real 
character  and  tendency  of  slaveiy- can  no  longer  be  pleaded. 

•  Warning  has,  of  later  timet,  succeeded  warning  with  por- 
tentous rapidity.     Divine  revelation  teaches  us,  and  the 

\  hisiory  of  mankind  exemplifies  the  truth,  that  the  retribo- 

'.  tive  justice  of  the  Most  High  does  fall  on  individuals  and 
on  nations,  when  they  wilfully  continue  in  their  guilt,  attd 
take  not  heed  to  the  solemn  warnings  conveyed  in  theexer- 

•  cise  of  his  over-ruling  providence. 

Now  is  our  time : — ^protraction  accumulates  the  guilt. 
It  is  fearful  to  look  ^t  the  present  state  of  society  in  the 
Colonies ;  it  is  still  movt  feaiiful  to  look  fonpard*  As  we 
believe  that  the  continuance  of  slavery  is  an  offence  in  the 
sight  of  God,  so  we  also  believe,  that,  if  from  a  convictioB 
of  its  sinfulness,  in  repentance  towards  God,  we  put  away 
this  evil  from  before  him,  he  will  graciously  turn  unto  us 
and  blesa  us-^that  if  laws  for  its  immediate  and  entire  ex 
Unction,  accompanied  by  Judicious  and  equitable  provisions, 
ara  forthwith  made,  our  Heavenly  Father  will  prosper  this 
work  of  meicy.  And  we  further  believe,  that  by  the  sub- 
stitution  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  Government  in  the 
place  of  the  arbitrary  power  and  authority  of  the  master, 
the  peace  of  society  will  be  secured,  and  the  comfort,  the 
happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  be  greatly  promoted. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  it  may  please 
Almighty  God  to  continue  to  regard  this  kingdom  for  good ; 

■  .and  to  direct  its  councils  in  this  and  other  acts  of  justice 
and  mercy,  so  as  to  promote  his  glory  in  the  harmony  ol 
bis  rational  creation. 

Signad  in  and  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  representing  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  iu  the  intervals  of  its  yearly 
meeting. 
London,  the  ith  of  the  1st  month. 


DiVINB  RXTKIBUTIOK  WOR  TKE  SiK  OF  SLAVE&T.*— « 

The  West  Indies  arp  an  example  that  the  Jaws  of  God  are 
jteter  neglected  with  impunity,  and  that  no  lasting  i^rospe* 
rity  can  be  baaed  upou  injustice  and  human  misery.  Whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  wretched  slayee,  the  bankrupt  planters, 
lor  thttr  creditors,  the  merchants,  who  lend  out  their  meoiey 
vpon  usury,  in  niiu  sought  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  tears 
and  blood  of  wretched  men ;  or  to  that  portion  of  the  Bri«> 
tish  army,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  country,  forms  the 
only  solid  support  of  a  system  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjust, 
—we  eTery where  behold  the  curse  of  an  avenging  God 
fiTessing  heavily  wpon  the  ^bettors  of  this  slavish  tyranny, 
which  is  without  its  equal  in  atrocity  either  in  sncicnt  or 
modem  time?.  The  command  of  God  to  the  parents  of  the 
human  race,  to  replenish  the  earth  and  possess  it,  which 
has  overcome  ail  other  preventive  checks  to  population, 
disease,  misery,  and  vice,  is  yet  found  too  weak  to  resist 
the  overwhelming  evils  of  Olonial  Slavery.  The  ill- 
gotten  treasure  of  the  planter  is  his  gang  of  slaves, 
and  these  daves  are  perishing  under  the  lash  of  their 
short-sighted  oppressors.  While  the  West  Indityns  ai-e  dis- 
peopling of  their  iuhabiunta,  their  iertile  soilitself  is  stncken 
with  an  increasing  barrenncas, — the  uecessary  effect  of  slave 
•  rultivatioii.  Britain,  in  addiCioB  to  a  new  load  of  guilt, 
has  a  new  load  of  taxes,  in  the  ritape  of  bounties  and  pre- 
ferences, to  the  inhumanity  and  foUy  of  employing  slave 
instead  of  free  labour ;  and  its  commerce  is  restricted,  and 
its  woricmen  unemployed,  in  order  that  the. planters  may 
continue  to  extort  labour  by  the  cart-whip,  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  labourer  his  justly-merited  wages.  If  there  is  a 
upot  In  ftxistenee  (except  the  regions  of  eternal  ^intshmeBt) 
where  all  things  are  contrary  to  the  mind  and  laws  of  God, 
we  must  certainly  find  it  in  the  West  Indies,  where  pio 
perty  is  robber)' ;  liUiOur,  tynmnous  exaction ;  l^w,  meici- 

•  From  a  tamplilet  by  Jsircs  Dt'Uglas,  E*q.  of  Cavcrf,  juit  p\ib. 
Ushed. 


less  oppression ;  goVrt-fabA,  murderers  kiidtaen««tealen  ;■»! 
where  all  thhigs  are  conducted,  not  aceording  t»  IheniaiJmf 
of  a  wise  and  holy  Being,  "but  according-  to  the  devices  of  dr 
enemy  of  human  happiness^ — ^the  etiTier,  in  hie  own  ifcyw 
of  misery,  of  all  pn»perily  :  and  who,  in  the  tri«Dph  «( 
evil  over  good  in  the  West  Indies,  glofriesr  that  he  has  siiH 
unlimited  power  in  one  comer  of  the  world,  thotigh  erw 
there,  while  one  welL-wisher  to  hnmanity  renuins  on  orti 
neither  he  nor  his  adhtt«nts  can  hope  any  longer  to  kn? 
^  his  goods  in  peace.** 

BOOK  STALLS — LOVK    OF    BOOKS. 

There  is  a  class  of  street-readers  whom  I  can  new 
contemplate  without  affection — the  poor  gentry,  who,  a« 
having  wherewithal  to  buy  or  hire  a  book,  fikh  a  Kttfc 
learning  at  the  open  stalls — the  oimt'r,  with  hSs  hard  <??, 
casting  envious  looks  at  them  aU  the  while,  and  wonderin? 
m'hen  they  will  have  done.  Venturing  tenderly,  page  sfl« 
page,  expecting  every  moment  when  he  shall  Interpose  In* 
edict,  and  yet,  unable  to  deny  fhewselves  the  gratiflcati«^ 
they  ♦*  snatch  a  fearful  joy."  Martin  "B. — --,  *n  this  w*t, 
bv  daily  fra)ement^  got  through  two  volumes  of  Clarian: 
when  the  stall-keeper  damped  hti  lamdahle  smMtioa,  fey 
asking  him  (it  was  in  his  younger  days)  whether  hemfart 

to  purthase  the  woi*  ?     M declare^  that  under  no  rav 

cwmstance  of  hia  life  *d  he  ever  pemM  a  hodk  with  m 
the  satisfaction  which  he  took  in  those  uneasy  enalchft.  A 
quaint  poetess  of  our  day  has  moralised  npon  thiswDj** 
in  two  very  touching  but  homely  statrzae  : — 

«  I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 

Open  a  book  upon  a  stall. 

And  read,  as  heM  devour  it  all : 

Which  when  the  stall-4Uan  did  espy. 

Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, — 

«  You,  Sir  !  you  never  buy  a  book  ; 

Therefore  on  one  you  shall  not  look  !" 

The  boy  passed  slowly  on,  and,  with  a  sigh, 

He  wished  he  never  had  been  taii^t  to  rmA, 

Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have  bad  no  nert. 

Of  sufferings  the  peer  have  many, 

Which  never  can  the  rich  aimoy  s 

I  soon  perceiv'd  another  boy. 

Who  looked  as  if  he'd  not  had  any 

Food  for  that  day  at  least— enjoy 

The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 

This  boy's  case,  then,  thought  1,  is  rather  harder ; 

Thus  hungry,  longing,  without  a  penny. 

Beholding  choice  of  dainty-drelsed  meat ; 

No  wonder  if  he  wish  he  ne'er  had  learn'd  to  ««* 


Ugliness — Perhaps  no  lady  was  ever  better  recwicil^ 
to  positive  ugliness  in  her  ovfu  person  than  the  ^"JJ^Vj 
Orleans,  the  mother  of  the  Regent  d'Oricnus  ^^^J^"^^^ 
France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  Thus  ^^^ 
of  her  own  appearance  and  mannin  »— »*  Fmm  my  ^^^ 
vears,  I  waa  aware  how  onttmrr  my  "l^P**"** !!?-  1 
did  not  like  that  people  shonld  look  to  toe  ^^^^^^ 
never  paid  any  attention  to  dreas,  became  diamonds  "fj^^ 
were  sure  to  attract  attention.  My  hnsbaiid,  **"  ^^ 
band,  loved  to  cover  himself  with  jewels,  ■■*''•*  't.  the 
tisftod  at  my  dislike  of  them,  as  it  aavied  ^  diH)tit»  »r  ^ 
possession  of  them.  On.  great  days  he  ased  to  "*'^ 
rouge,  which  I  did  greatly  against  my  will,  at  I  ^^J^ 


thing  that  rncommodet  me.  One  day  I  mads  tut  ^''T^ 
Soiasons  laugh  heartily.  She  asked  me  why  1  ^^^fj^ 
my  head  whenever  I  passed  before  a  mirmn— <»**y  ^^|,,| 
did  ?  I  answered,  becauae  I  had  too  nnKh  •^'•**^  -wy 
the  eight  of  my  own  n^iness.  I  mast  hate  hf«  ^"J^ 
in  my  youth.  I  had  ao  sert  of  featura  s  wHh  W****  ^^JJ, 
ling  e)  M,  a  short  snub  nose,  and  Iwng  thick  Wp«»  *![?%<, 
of  my  phyviognomy  vwaa  far  from  attrtictivs-  vLjnd 
w«fe  large,  with  fot  checks,  and  yet  my  fig^ii*  ^*'  Bmrt 
iUumij^y ;  in  ^ort,  I  was  a  veiy  homely  ftort  Of  pw****  ^^ 
forfihegoodneaB  of  my  dispositiwi,  noeBewW^l***^ 
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me.  U  was  impoarible  to  diBoover  any  thing  like  intelli- 
ftmet  in  my  ©ye%  excqit  with  a  njicro8cop«.  Perhaps  there 
iTM  n9t  on  the  Uce  <rf  the  earth  such  another  pair  of  ugly 
haadB  AS  mixne.  Th#  king  often  told  me  so,  and  set  ms 
Isufhing  about  it ;  for  as  I  was  quite  sure  of  being  very  ugly, 
I  made  «p  my  mind  to  be  the  very  first  to  laugh  at  it.  This 
lueceeded  very  well,  though  I  must  confess  it  furnished  me 
with  a  good  etock  of  materials  for  laughter.  My  tem- 
■peiament  is  naturally,  rather  melancholy,  and  when  auy 
thing  distresses  me,  my  left  side  swells  up  as  if  it  were  filled 
with  water.  1  hate  to  be  in  bed,  and  the  moment  I  wake  I 
rise  immediately.  As  for  breakfast,  I  take  it  very  eeldom, 
•ad  then  have  nothing  but  bread  and  butter.  Chocolate, 
co^  tea,  and  .ill  other  foreign  drugs,  I  detest.  My  habits 
ire  completdy  German,  and  nothing  suits  me  in  the  eating 
and  drinking  way  %vhich  is  not  conformable  to  our  old  cus- 
toms. I  cannot  eat  soup  unless  it  is  miJced  up  with  milk, 
beer,  or  mne ;  and  as  for  gravy  Broth,  it  is  abominable ; 
it  always  makes  me  so  111,  that  nothing  but  sausages  and 
kam  ran  put  my  stom&ch  to  rights  again.^ 

THE  HIGHLAND  HOMES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

TiTE  HSgblaiul  Homes  of  Scotland, 

O,  they  are  dear  to  n>e  I 
Though  poor  and  humble  to  the  eye. 

There  dwell  the  bold  and  free. 
I  see  them  ou  the  movutain^s  side, 
Wh«fTe  rocks  above  tlicw  frown  ; 
While^  from  thiiir  doors,  how  beautiful 

The  green  strath  stretches  down  ! 
1  see  them  scattered  oVr  the  heath, 
[  And  by  the  woodland  shade, 

Where  many  a  kind  heart  glows  beneath 

Old  Albyn's  chequered  plaid ! 
What  though  wistj  lisaven  has  here  denied 

The  myrtle  and  the  vine. 
Though  round  the  rude  aifvX  humble  porch 
No  <^usterlng  roses  twine ; 
,  The  moimtatn  ash  and  daik  green  pine 

Spring  fcom  th«  fistfured  rock ; 
Emblems  of  Highland  hardihood. 
They  bide  each  tempest's  shocks 
Pure  as  the  spotless  lily, 

Behold  the  mountain  maid  I 
And  modest  as  the  violet, 

Within  the  greenwood  shade! 
What  thoagh  no  foreign  glittering  toys, 
.  Her  faultless  form  adorn. 
Amid  her  raven  ringlets  glows 

The  wUd  rose  from  the  thorn. 
The  hue  of  health  and  innocence 

Is  blooming  on  her  cheeks ; 
And  every  glance  of  her  dark  eye 

A  guileless  heart  bespeaks. 
Now  see  the  active  Highland  youth, 

So  full  of  game  and  glee ; 
The  ^)unding  roc  in  greenwood  glade 

Is  not  more  fleet  and  irte  1 
Sprung  from  the  su-es,  in  day*  of  yore. 

Who  Rome*s  proud  arms  repelled, 
And  those  who,  in  a  later  day. 

Made  Gallia's  squadrons  yield  ; 
Should  war  e'er  call  him  from  his  home, 

He'll  act  a  warrior's  part ; 
For  fiiith  and  dauntless  qparage  dwtiy 

With  mercy,  in  his  heart. 
Dear  is  to  him  hia  Highland  homa, 
'Mid  scenes  sublime  and  wild— 
With  every  torrent,  rock,  and  hill, 

Familiar  since  a  child  I 
Each  blast  that  whistles  round  the  eaves. 

And  every  storm  that  blows. 
Makes  him  more  thanklnl  for  the  lythe* 
His  Highland  Home  bestows! 

*  W.  C. 

«  Lytho— shelter. 


GEORGE  MILLIGAN.* 
«« A  wise,  good  man,  contented  to  be  poor." 

George  Milligan,  long  a  fhrm-^ervant,  and  latterly 
the  most  celebrated  thatchcr  and  thrasher  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict, died  at  ^le  Glen  MUl,on  tbe21atult.,  in  the  89th  year 
of  his  age.     He  was  bom  in  Lochratton^  in  1748,  but  re- 
moved abomt  the  age  of  manhood  to  the  parish  of  Terregles, 
wh^e  he  resided  more  than  sixty  years.     His  cottage  stood 
by  the  side  of  a  wood,  within  hearing  of  a  murmuring 
stream ;  and  not  even  the  small  birds,  or  the  rooks  them- 
selves, darting  Arom  the  highest  bough  to  arrest  the  4ew* 
wormitt  his  evanescent  course^  oeutd  he  more  regular  in 
their  hours  of  labour,  recreation  and  rest,  than  jthe  satrject 
of  this  bri«f  memoir.    At  Terraughty,  where  he  woFk«d 
for  many  yean,  the  smmd  of  his  flail  was  the  first  thing 
that  intimated  to  other  portions  of  the  household  that  it 
was  time  to  rise ;  and  wherever  he  went,  his  movements 
were  regulated  with  ail  the  accuracy  of  the  dock  itself. 
He  wort  the  same  watoh  for  more  than  sixty  yean,  nei'^r 
forgot  to  wind  it  up,  and  never  had  occasion  to  replace  the 
original  glass, — a  circumstance  he  sometimes  mentioned 
while  recommending  carefulness  and  economy  to  others, 
neither  was  he  ever  touched  with  Kquor,  known  to  ut» 
ter  an  oath,  or  wittingly  commit  a  breach  of  the  truth. 
His  piety  was  remaikable,  free  from  ostentation  and  nn« 
necessary  austerity;  and  for  many  yean  he  visited  the 
poor  and  sick,  praying  with  them,  and  administering  spiri- 
tual consolation.     The  pastor  of  the  parish  felt  the  value 
of  his  services,  and  during^  the  f^meral  ceremony  paid  a 
merited  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.    Frequently  the 
deceased  said^  <*  I  wba  trained  to  live  well  in  my  youth,  and* 
that  makes  me  a  fresh  auld  man  the  day."    His  wedding 
garments  he  retained  to  the  last,  though  his  wife  had  long- 
predeceased  him,  and  his  cravat  was  put  into  the  coffin, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  olden  time.    Their  ihshion 
was  most  peculiar;  and  as  often  as  <<  Patteand  Roger" 
WM  enacted  by  amatevs  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  i«- 
course  was  had  to  the  wardrobe  of  honest  George  Milli- 
gan.    Humble  as  his  station  in  Ufe  was,  he  adorned  it  by 
the  sterling  worth  and  integrity  of  his  character ;  and  we 
may  quote,  in  his  case,  the  words  which  Mr.  Murdoch,  the 
instructor  of  Bum's,  so  haiipily  applied  to  4he  poetfs  father; 
<(  O  for  a  world  of  men  of  such  dispositioas !     I  have  of- 
ten wish^  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  was  as  cuBit^ 
mary  to  honour  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tliose  who 
excel  in  moral  rectitude,  as  it  is  to  extol  what  are  called 
heroic  actions ;  then  would  the  mausoleum  of  the  friend  of 

my  youth  overtop  and  surpass  most  of  those  we  see  in 

Westminster  Abbey." 

Confession  or  an  Ieish  Peasant — Luke  M,  Geo- 
gham  being  at  confession,  owned,  among  other  things, 
that  he  had  stolen  a  pig  firom  Tim  CarroL  The  Priest  told 
him  he  must  make  restitution.  Luke  could'nt — ^how  oould 
he,  when  he  had  eaten  it  long  ago  ?  Then  he  must  give 
Tim  one  of  his  own.  No;  Luke  didn't  like  that — it 
wouldn't  satisfy  his  conscience — it  wouldn't  be  the  down- 
right identical  pig  he  stole.  Well,  the  Priest  said,  if  he 
wouldn't,  he'd  nie  it,  for  that  the  corpus  deliotum,  Tim's 
pig,  would  be  brought  forward  against  him  at  his  final  rec- 
koning. ^  You  don't  mane  that,  father  ?"  Indeed  but  the 
father  did.  "  And,  may  be,  Tim  himself  will  be  there 
too  ?"  «  Most  certahaly."  "  Och,  then,  why  bother  about 
the  trifle  this  side  the  grave  ?  If  Tim's  there,  and  the  pig's 
there,  sure  I  can  make  restitution  to  him  then,  you  know." 
— Monthly  Magaxine> 

An  Impossibility. — Two  barristers,  of  the  names  of 
Doyle  and  Yelverton,  were  constantly  quarrelling  before  the 
bench.  One  day  the  dispute  arose  so  high  that  the  incensed 
Doyle  knocked  down  his  adversary^  exclaiming  vehemently, 
*<  You  scoundrel,  I'll  make  you  behave  like  a  gentleman  I" 
The  other,  smarting  under  the  blow  as  he  lay  on  the  groud, 
energetically  replied,  «  No,  never  I  I  defy  you.  You  cati^ 
notdoUy  Sir.^^ — New  York  Mirror. 

•  We  have  got  this  cxtraet  without  a  name,  but  IntrinaiG  evidence 
makei  ut  uobeutatingly  attribute  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  l>umfh» 
Courier.  ^^ 
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EXJSMSNTS  OF  THOUGHT. 


*:  *  STUDY. 

/<  STVj>Yl»ii  veariaenwhhoutaenise,  a  iaboorioasdib. 
ttAC^I^Alwi  ladtBlfar  ituiraird  and  dtfCroyt  the  oatwani 
nmaii  IhMSiCnfinalMahh^oconBeit,  and  clotiM  the  tool 
with  Abe  tpoik  of  ttie-baiy.^^    So  aaytf  South  ?  bm  ib  the 
19th  century,  we  hare  reversed  all  that.     Study  ie  pitnecu- 
m^  t«  cktth«  tii«  body  with  the  ipoUi  of  the  mind.     The 
scabbard  is  now  more  than  the  sword.     Sonth's  is  a  haid 
fate  for  the  student.    «  Nature,"  he  says,  «  allows  a  man  a 
g|«Ki/ffWdom  ^  and:  nev«r  gays  an  appetitt  but  to  be  iastru- 
cental  of  eqjoyqient,  nor  made  a  dedre  but  ia  order  to  the 
.  pleasure  of  its  satisfaction."    Mr.  Combe  could  not  haTe 
stated  jthis  ^tter;  but  than  comes  the  diaw.back.    ^  He 
^b^t.  wiU,, increase   knowledge  nuist  be  content  not   to 
enjoy,  and  not  only  to  cut  off  the  extravagance  of  luxury, 
but  also  to  deny  tbe  lawful  di^mands  of  conTenieoce,  to 
forswear  delight,  and  look  upon  pleasure  as  his  mortal 
ene^y."    3puth  should  h»re  said  what  the  world  m'ls 
pleasure ;  for  we  have  a  notion^  that  what  i»  named  simdiff 
or  tbe  paasiouats  pursuit  of  knowledge  may  often  be  among 
the  most  intoxicating  of  pleasures.     The  most  absorbing  it 
unquestionably  is.     Yet  there  is  truth  mixed  with  the  error 
of  Sou(h*s  guerulpus  statement.     The  student  <<  must  call 
that  study  wbich  is  indeed  confinement }  he  somst  converse 
with  solitude  s  walk,  eat,  and  sleep  thiakinc;  "•*  vol- 
ume^ devour  tbe  choicest  authors,  and,  lik»  PhMoah*s 
kine,  ^fter  he  has  devoured  all,  look  lean  and  meagre.     He 
ipust  be  filling  to  be^kly,  weak,  consumptive;  even  to 
forget  when  he  is  hungr>',  and  to  digest  nothing  but  what 
he  reada     He  must  readmoch   and  perhaps  meet  little; 
turn  over  much  trash  for  one  giain  of  truth  ;  study  anti- 
<iuity,  till  he  /feels  the  eflRects  of  it;  and,  Uke  the  cock  in 
the  feble,  seek  pearls  in  a  dunghUL'»    Here  South  is  wrong; 
the  codi  did  notseek  peaiis  in  the  dunghill ;  but  he  found 
om;  and  th«n  said  a  grain  of  barley  wo«ld  have  bten  bet- 
ter  for  him.     Seekers  who  prefer  glittering  but  useless 
pearis  to  nutritious  grains,  must  look  for  tbe  fiite  of  South's 
unlucky  student. 

^  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  PBOPEBTY. 

lirtlie  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  where- 
soever they  were,  the  property  called  the  church  property 
was  looked  upon  as  a  trust;  and  whether  It  was  divided  in 
the  proportions  mentioned  in  the  IvipartitediviBion,  orwh^ 
ther  divided  otherwisiv  the  obligatioa  existed  everywhere  of 
dividing  it  amongst  the  poor,  and  applying  it  for  the  builds 
ing  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  conducting  public  wor- 
aihlp,  and  Aimishlng  to  themselves  only  a  becoming  support. 
This  discdpOne  prevailed  ^w^ierever  the  CathoHe  Church  ex- 
.feted,  and  prevails  to  tliis  day*  •  •  •  Thenniferm 
dpctrisif  of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  that  the  dergyman  am 
have  no  property  fn  the  fruits  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefice; 
that  all  that  is  lawful  for  him  to  do  is  to  take  from  it  what 
is  necessary  for  his  competent  support ;  and  that  the  residue 
he  is  iMrand  «o  tpply  to  the  relief  of  tbe  poor,  and  the  pro- 
motion  of  wovka  of  piety  and  cfaaritju.^Ji'roijs  jDru  i>ij^V 
Eviderwe  before  the  Penti  Commite^  on  fiihes. 

[Thoug;b  we  fear  the  dergym^  might  sometimes^  nay 
very  often,  abuse  this  discretionary,  power,  and  take  the 
lidn'b  share  in  the  division,  we  are  bound  to  admire  the 
prinet|de.} 

tun  DOCTRIKE  OP  LAWFUL  ftESlSTASTCE. 

Ttft  common  notion  is,  that  the  Catholic  prelates  and 
cfcffgy/hold  as  principles,  passive  obedience  and  nm^resh- 
tamih  Whatever  they  may  have  done,  they  now  \»«rtt 
this  to  High  Church.men.  Let  us  see  how  Dr»  Doyle,  the 
.  titular  Bishop  of  Kildare,  unravels  this  ticklish  doctrine, 
llLi^'Il**^*"**  ^^^^  ^^^  P««"  on  ^^  state  of  tithes  in 
1»«U«1.)' V'Mttd  in  thecountry  a  number  of  persons  sub- 


ject to  tithe  1^1^  .fi^aiBl^  4h«.  Mff^.^nS.  Friends,  who^ 
through  a  conscientious  feeling,  do  not  pay  tithes ;  ther 
suffer  4istniss  to  be.l*rifll/and,^alf.tfkba  mitii^uA  tliey 
are  not  blamed.   Now,  if  I  adopt  their  conduct,  and  act  in 
like  manner,  why  should  ttiat  be  culpable  in  me  which  is 
blameless  in  thttn  P   To^  sore,  in  pursuing  that  peaccaUe 
and  orderly  Ifcie-  of  rtondust  erils  «iay  retfolt ;  but  has  any 
right  ever  been  pursued,  in  any  state,  that  did  AofeMng 
those  who  sought  to   enforce  the  right  into  collision  with 
those  who  support  the  ^-rong;  and  out  of  such  collisions 
how  many  crimes  have  sprung;  yet  will  any  man  impute 
those  critties  to  him  who  pursues  a  just  oovrse;  and  not 
rather  to  those  who  oppose  obstacles  t*  tbafalfllMentof  te 
end  of  justice."    Dr.  Doyle  was  asked  if  this  did  not  haag 
ft  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  every  individual  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  act  upon  that  judgment,  whether  the  law  is 
•t  is  not  to  be  obeyed.    The  ansuNa- is  admirably  rwisoaei 
"  I  wouW  ask,  what  is  tht  toniv<«ial  jodgment  nmde  up  of 
but  the  judgment  of  individuals*  and  if  the^^raUer  nsmbw 
of  individuals  in  a  state  view  the  matter  .«s  1 40^  who*  is 
the  illcplity  or  immorality  of  them  in  forming  an  Qpniion, 
and  acting  on  that  opinion  in  a  manner  not  to  be  condemned 
by  the  law.     I  think,  if  abuses  exist  In  a  state,  if  indiri- 
duals  were  bound  So  captivate  their  jufl^meiirs  to  flie  «be£. 
ence  of  the  authority  which  supports  Ihcs^  aboStis^  V0«m«r 
could  have  any  reform  whatever  in  (he  coontKj  p  jmd  ve 
would  not  oulyhavc  passive  obedience  e?i^abUshfid  nnonths 
broadest  and  firmest  basis,  but  something  worec^than  the 
divine  right  of  Kings ;  for  we  Wonttf  have  k  divine 'right  of 
abuse.    In  the  name  of  the  Low! !  what  !ihjm»v«ntc?nt  Ins 
ever  happened  in  this  county  th»t  haaaal.bMB  «fll*t«d  by 
men  pursuing  justice  in  oppceition  to  tha^w  «^.   I  \mm  sf 
none.     The  whole  despotism  of  James  was  ah  acc^rdiqg  to 
law;  even  in  the  case  of  t*he  ship-money  the  Judges  decided 
in  his  fhymiT.    If  you  come  to  the  RevoTutlcAi  of  I98S,  that 
was  clearly  against  law,  and  yet  K  is  tbe  foundation  «f  ^or 
happiness  as  a  nation.    If  we  come  to  CatMfao  rmaaripu 
tion,  it  was  pursued  for  fifty  years  by  the  Prpfiestanta  attl 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  this  country?  and  bow 
many  crimes  were  committed  on  account  of  the  oppodtion  ' 
given  to  it;  nnmberiess  collisious,  hatreds,  and  suspicions, 
and  even  bloodshed,  iu  many  instances.   To  come  to  a  later 
event,  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  f^ti—nw 

^^u^^ ^^  ™"" ^*"  ^^^^ ^^^'  ^'  **i  y«^  ^« ^^»»« "^ 

the  Government,  pursuing  a  reformation  of  that  Hous<^  m 
protected  by  law,  gives  rise  to  the  riots  at  ttiistot  and  i^bt- 
tin^iam,  will  any  man  impute  these  rtots,  and  Mkt  UocmI. 
shed  that  occurred,  to  Government?  So  tbat^  if  w«  an 
prevented  irom  pursuing  the  recovery  of  a  right,  becaase,  U 
pursuing  that  right,  evils  may  arise,  we  must  abandon  our. 
selves  to  utter  despotism  ;  and  your  Lordahips  will  not  suc- 
ceed with  me,  and,  I  beUcve,  not  wfth  the  pubUc  In  general, 
m  so  caiiUvating  their  uderstmdings  to  the  letter  of  iht 
law,  as  to  preclude  them  from  punoi^  what  tfaerikkik 
is  right"  ' 

CoMBllJATtOKS  AGAINST  IMPOSTS— PASSIVE  BKSI3T- 
A2fCE — Dr.  Doyle  was  asked,  if  giving  advice  how  to  avoid 
paying  tubes,  and  yet  not  violating  law,  did  not  tend  to 
produce  combinations:  «♦  Let  it  be  so,"  was  his  repiv, « I  do 
not  see  any  inconvenience  that  will  follow  piy  admitting 
the  thing  to  its  foil  extent.  I  should  1^  glad  to  see  the 
whole  popuhition  of  Ireland  combined  in  one  effortto  with- 
hold tbe  payments  of  tithe  in  money.  The  edmbinationU 
look  for  is  a  combination  which  tiie  law  has  not  defined  to 
be  illcg^;  namely,  an  uniform  reaoUition  by  the  pcopltnot 
to  pay  the  tithe  in  kind,  but  to  let  the|r  goods  be  distiained. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  law  makes  that  ille^.  I  should 
be  extremely  glad  that  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  ss 
one  mm,  bImwM  adopt  if  Dr.  Doyle  was  a^ed  this  simni. 
lar  au^stii^n  i  «  Do  you  not  apprehend  tint  a  combina^to 
defeat  a  legal  clain^  even  by  the  -ise  of  kgal  nMusu  k  in 
Itself  iHegal  ?*»  « I  think  the  combination  should  be  ratbsr 
deslgrtAted  as  one  to  do  that  which  was  legal,  than  a  conu 
binatioo  to  defeat  a  legal  claim.  This  was  a  common  Uw 
oflence ;  but  a  common  hiw  offence  can  never  hecommTHU 
by  a  whole  people.  When  it  becomes  the  omiso  mi  wuBXkm 
It  cannot  be  a  common  law  oflence.*' 
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THE  HARE-HOmmTNO  THE  WITCH. 

BT  TRX  O^HARA  FAMIX.Y. 

From  TaWs  Mdmbutifh  Miaga$m4* 
(Cmokuiedfirom  mtr  kuL) 
Tax  morniiig  of  the  buitt  drew  near,  and  still  her  lover 
^vnu  alwent  and  illent    The  match  had  become  the  talk  of 
tlie  whole  ooontry*   With  great  difficulty  and  peneveraoocs 
Catherine  succeeded  In  bringing  her  &ther*8  mind  to  con- 
tmplata  Imt  positioii,  in  eomething  of  a  vein  of  serious- 
MeM.'    He  could  not,  Indeed,  «'for  the  life  of  him,^  surmise 
'vrhy  she  seemed  so  earnest  and  afflicted.    But  he  did  see 
and  comprehend  that  she  was  seaUy .unhappy;  and  the 
best  that  he  oonld  think  of,  to  cheer  her,  he  said  and  swore. 
H«  woald  break  his  neck  with  pleasure,  and  to  a  dead  cer- 
tsunty,  rather  than  not  bring  home  the  brush,  and  fling  it 
into  her  lap.  'And  when  Kate*s  fears,  at  this  solemn  de- 
claration, took,  naturally,  another  turn,  the  honest  Squire 
was  «gain  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  tears,  her  elinging, 
ti^ofighyentleembraees^  and  <<  her  tantrums.**    He  batHed 
right  esiti  1»  utter  mystMcation,  at  her  entreaties  that,  come 
what  mi^t,  he  would  not  join  the  hunt;  and,  in  fact, 
upovi  the  appointed  morning,  away  he  rode  towards  the 
fox-cover^  mflwnled  on  his  «rack  hunter,  Morgan  Rattlo*,  as 
fiUl  vfkmyaof^,  and  vigoor)  and  solicitude^  as  the  young- 
er «f  the  competitors  he  expected  to  meet 

Great  shouts  rent  the  skies,  as,  one  by  one,  the  candidates 
for  tbswi^tle  Catherine  arrived  at  the  appointed  ground. 
Thei^  horse«»  as  well  aa  themselves,  were  examined  by  cur 
riotMaad  itritlcal  eyei,  and  heavy  bets  were  laid  upon  the 
ittue  of  tlie  d^y^k  chase.  The  Squire,  without  communicat- 
ing to  any  of  his  rivals  his  intention  to  hunt  for  his  daugh- 
ter himself  had  oonlrived  that  his  own  fox-hounds  should 
be  in.  aequisition ;  because  he  well  knew  that  Morgan  Rat- 
tler wmiM  do  stkipassing  wonders  on  their  tails. 

The  ruler  of  the  hounds  was  the  same  who  had  held  that 
situation  under  the  former  owner  of  Squire  Hogan*s  estate. 
In  bis  yontl^  tweotr  tj^I^  previously,  we  have  noticed  him 
aa  a  daring  follow ;  we  should  have  added  that  he  used^to 
be  as  remarkable  for  his  boisterous  good  spirits  as  for  his 
reckless  intrepidity.  Now,  however,  at  ftve-and-forty,  mirth, 
and  even  outward  dash  of  every  kind,  had  disappeared  from 
his  character.  His  foce  was  forbidding;  his  words  were  ftw ; 
he  ncrt er  laughed,  he  never  smiled ;  and,  altogether,  people 
regarded  him  as  a  dogged  and  disagreeable  man.  But  enough 
of  our  hnnstman  for  the  present. 

The  day  promised  to  be  most  favourable  for  the  remaikabit 
chase  it  was  to  witness. 

**  A  southerly  wiod,  sod  a  cloudy  «ky»  ' 
Proclaimed  a  bunting  morning.** 

The  ground  was  in  prime  order ;  the  ^lones  were  ftill  of 
Tigour  and  spirit,  after  their  long  training;  and,  except  the 
hnntsttiatt*s,  (and  he  comes  in  again  sooner  then  we  fore- 
saw,) every  foce  beamed  with  joyous  animation.  In  fact, 
upon  this  day,  he  was  making  himself  particularly  oflfen- 
sive;  quarrelling  unueceesarily  with  his  hounds;  sulkily 
refusing  to  take  any  advice  ar  opinions  (commands  were  out 
of  the  queetion)  concerning  his  treatment  of  them ;  and 
giving  short  answers,  and  looking  «  as  black  as  thunder.** 

^  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Daniel  ?**  queationed  the 
Squire. 

« 1  havie  IM>  foaoy  for  the  work  to-day,**  answered  the 
huntsman. 


«  Why  80^  man  ?  what  is  All  this  about  f 

«  It  was  this  day  twenty  years  that  my  onld 
foUoiwed  the  witch  down  ihe  neks  iflto  the  aey;  anAlwvi 
dreaming  last  ni|^  that  he  and  I  wete  htantlnf  hetv^  ag*^ 
together,  and  that  he  drew  medo4vn  tfaesMswUp  afore  \dmJ* 

'*  Hotty  imXi  jom  fool !  there*s  no  witch  to  faont  now,  ymi 
knom** 

« I  know  no^sudi  thi^.  Yon  hav'iat  heard  dwt  sl»  la 
in  her  cave  again  ?** 

«  Pho,  no ;  and  *tis  imponible.** 

<^  it  is  net  imposiiblel  *tU  thraek  Let  little  Tonyt^t 
my  place  to^lay ;  for  I  tell  you  twice  onee^  I  don*t  like  the 
woric.'* 

«  Brother,  DanieL  This  day,  of  all  days,  1  ca&*t,  and  I 
wont  spare  you.  Draw  on  the  dogs;  come,  stir!  see  to 
your  business.** 

With  mutterings  and  growlings,  Daniel  proceeded  to 
obey.  He  cast  the  dogs  into  the  cover.  For  some  tfane  they 
drew  Uupongh  it  in  silence.  Preeently  some  yelping*  wetv 
heard;  then  the  leader  of  the  pack  sent  forth  his  most  melo^ 
diouB  note ;  dogs  and  men  took  it  up ;  the  fox  broke  cover ; 
away  after  him  stretclted  the  eager  hounds^  and,  close  upon 
them,  the  no  less  eager  huntsmen.  '  " 

The  Squire  stood  still  a  moment,  willing  to  let  the  fore- 
most and  most  headlong  candidates  for  Ms  datiglrter*s  fo^ 
vour  blow  tlMir  horses  a  Uttle  before  he  would  Mmself  push 
forward.  While  thus  manceuvoring,  ^  Whom  have  we 
here  ?**  he  asked  of  the  person  nearest  to  him.  His  in- 
quiry was  ^Urected  to  a  strange  huntsman  who  had  Just 
then  appeared  on  the  ground,  no  one  could  tell  whence. 

«  By  the  good  day  !**  exclaimed  the  person  addressed, 
^  that*s  Jack  Hogan  who  foil  over  the  cliff,  this  day  twenty 
years  1** 

«  Nonsense,  nonsense,**  said  the  Squire.  The  stnmger 
turned  round  his  head,  aa  if  he  could  have  heard  theeewoida 
though  he  was  at  a  good  distance.  ^^_ 

«  *Tis  he,  man !  just  as  he  looked  the  last  day  he  hunted  ( 
his  very  dress !  see  how  different  from  ours ;  and  his  black 
horse.  Vd  know  horse  and  rider  among  a  million !  By  all 
that*8  good,  it  is  himself  I** 

The  horses  of  the  Squire  and  of  his  neighbour,  a  man  of 
fifty,  who  thus  spoke,  would  brook  no  Airdier  delay ;  and 
their  riders  were  compelled  to  loosen  their  reins,  and  allow 
them  to  spring  onward. 

Daniel,  the  black -browed  huntsman,  was  at  this  moment 
immediately  next  the  hounds.  Two  or  three  pt  the  rivals 
of  fair  Catherine's  love  rode  within  a  little  distance  of 
him.  The  new-comer  loitered  behind  the  last  of  the  can- 
didates; of  course,  the  Squire  and  his  friend  now  pressed 
him  hard.  Suddenly  his  coal-black  horsey  seemingly  with* 
out  an  effort,  and  certainly  independently  of  one  ftwn  his 
master,  cleared  the  ground  between  him  and  Daniel.  The 
huntsman  turned  in  his  saddle,  fixed  i£n  appalled  look  at 
his  follower,  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  desperately  dashed  his 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  steed.  The  stranger,  still  seenu 
ingly  unexdted,  as  also  appeared  his  horsey  stuck  so  dow  to 
Daniel*s  crupper,  that  he  could  have  put  his  hands  upon  It 

All  swore  that  the  fox  outstripped  the  wind  in  swiftness. 
The  hounds  did  their  very  best,  and  mote  than  they  had 
ever  done  before,  to  keep  near  to  him.  Each  hunstmao^ 
including  even  our  honest  Squire^  spared  not  whip  and  spnr 
to  rival  them  ;  but  the  huntsman  first,  and  the  strang«'  at 
his  horse's  tail,  were  the  only  perMU  who  aucceeded  la  the 
achievement.  ^ 
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Vabi  Wat  Um  mdmyom  to  oonie  up  wUh  (bote  |wo>  And 
•very  now  Mid  tkeaf  Black  D'diiitl  would  gUre  l»ebiiu|  hi  ex 
iaia  th»  ft«e  tf  hlfl  paamer.  and  with  »  new  sboat  of  hosror, 
rs^Uga  luMi  hunter  ta  giwater  epeeil  $  and  still,  and  ptill,  al- 
tbeu^h  the  -ttvaoger  sat  tnnquiUy  in  hU  saddle,  Daniel 
«o«ld  oat  faia  a  iturmpVleni^  fr-head  of  him.  Over  hill 
and  valley,  over  ditch  and  hedge,  over  bog  and  stream,  they 
wnfty  or  plunged,  or  leaped,  or  scrambled,  or  swam,  close 
upon  the  dogs,  as  if  life  were  of  no  value;  or  as  if  they 
were  carried,  eddied  forward,  with  supernatural  speed,  and  in 
eupeiliunuin  daring.  Onward,  onward  they  swept,  scarce 
eeeming  to  touch  the  earth,  until  at  length  only  three  other 
horsemen  were  jible  to  keep  them  even  in  distant  view. 
And  sooa  after^  thoae  three  became  two ;  and,  again,  but 
«ui  foUowed  remotely  in  their  track ;  and  this  one  waa  oar 
excellent  friend  Squire  Hoiran. 

The  eea-cliffis  came  ii\  view !  and  straight  towards  them 
did  the  mad  chase  now  turn.  In  amazement,  if  not  in  ter- 
ror,  the  Squire  pulled  up  his  horse  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
etood  still  to  note  its  further  progress  He  saw  the  panting 
fox  make  for  the  dangeituu  place  over  the  dilTs  brow. 
For  an  instant  he  saw  him  on  its  very  line.  The  next,  he 
disappeared  towards  the  sea.  At  his  brush  came  the  hounds 
and  down  they  plunged  also.  The  rival  horsemen  foU 
lowed,  and  they,  too,  were  in  a'  second,  lost  to  view.  A 
woman  suddenly  started  up  over  the  perilous  pass,  gazed 
helow,  and  then  sprang,  as  if  into  the  air. 

The  mysterious  flite  of  his  predecessoi  fully  occurred  to 
our  Squire ;  and  he  sensibly  vowed  to  himself  that,  «  By 
Cork !  the  &gE^  o^  ^  witch  should  never  tempt  him  to  , 
leave  the  worid  hy  the  same  road.^  He  also  brought  to 
mind  the  huntsman^s  wovds  that  morning ;  and  a  struggle 
arose  between  his  reason  and  superstitions  propensities,  as 
to  whether  or  no  the  man*8  dream  had  been  verified. 

While  thus  mentally  engaged,  one  of  the  baffled  aspirants 
for  Gatherine*s  hand  came  up,  himself  and  his  horse  «>iled 
and  jaded.  Another  and  another  followed,  until  almost 
all  Uie  members  of  the  day*s  hunt  surrounded  Squii-e  Ho. 
gan.  He  recited  to  them  what  he  had  witnessed.  Greatly 
excited,  some  of  them  dismounted,  and,  under  the  care  of  an 
experienced  guide,  descended  the  cliff. 

They  found  that  the  bewitched  hounds,  and  their  be- 
witched  followers,  need  not,'  as  the  Squire  had  supposed; 
have  jumped  direct  from  the  land  into  the  sea ;  inasmuch 
as  they  might  have  turned,  ohliquely,  into  a  narrow,  rocky 
ravine*  Down  this  pass,  however,  it  seemed  impossible  that 
horses  of  mortal  mouldj  could  have  found  a  footing.  The 
explorers  themselves  were  obliged  to  follow  their  guide 
very  cautiously ;  as  well  to  avoid  tumhGng  downward,  as 
to  save  their  heads  from  the  loose  stones  and  fragments  or 
rocks,  which  almost  every  step  displaced  and  set  in  motion. 

After  having  proceeded  a  little  way,  they  caught,  flir 
below  them,  a  gliibpse  of  the  dogs,  whose  cry  came  up  to 
them,  mingled  with  the  roar  and  chafeof  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
Shortly  after,  they  saw  the'hunstman  still  dosely  pressed 
hy  the  stranger.  The  next  moment,  dogs,  horses,  and  riders 
were  lost  to  view,  behind  a  cnrre  of  the  tortuous  and  ttony 
course  of  the  ravine,  all  huirying  onward  and  downward 
with  whliiwlnd  speed,  as  tf  to  bury  themaelreB  hi  the  wav^s 
of  the  ocean. 

Our  adventurers,  persevering  in  their  descent,  suddenly 
turned  a  projecting  rock,  and  came  hi  view  of  a  strip  of 
strand,  running,  promontory-like,  Into  the  sea;  this  they 
son  gained.     Daniel,  the  huntsman,  lay  on  hii  back  upon 


it;  his  horse  not  to  be  aeen*  His  dofs  were  st^uatted 
around  him,  each  holding  a  fragment  of  bone  betu-een  hi4 
teeth.  The  stranger  sat  still  in  his  saddle,  as  if  intensely 
observing  the  prostrate  man.  The  woman  who  had  ap. 
peared  to  Squire  Hogan  on  the  clifTs  brow,  stood  on  a  rock 
amid  the  shallow  breiJcttrs  which  rippled  ever  the  edges  ot 
the  neck  of  etiiand. 

As  the  explorsiB  approMhed  this  group,  the  naknovH 
horseman  glanced  towards  them,  took  off  hit  cap,  waved  it, 
and  said,  «  Let  aomandaJmCatiMrlBe  HogMi^  hsMl  tifi  I 
come  to  woo  it.  I  have  hunted  ior  her ;  wen  btr ;  ndske 
is  mine."* 

Those  of  Catherine's  lovers  who  heard  thia  apeech  wot 
not  ehidcenJicarted  ftUowik  They  resolmed  to  ntctxtam 
who  was  the  dictatorial  speaker.  Their  friend,  Siqinkt  He» 
gan,appeand  in  view,  having  nesrrty  completed,  at  Me  caa- 
rious  leisure,  the  descent  to  the  sea*B  level,  aifl«r  thebi  $  aad 
they  first  approached  him,  momentarily  turning  tiieir  hacks 
on  the  object  of  their  interest,  iur  the  purpoae  of  ooosuUiii^ 
him,  and  enlisting  him  in  a  common  plan  of  operations. 
After  some  discourse  with  the  good  Squire^  and  whm  be 
and  they  would  have  confronted  the  unknown  horseman,  no 
human  form  but  that  of  sulky  Daniel  was  vialble  on  the 
patch  of  strand ;  and  there  he  lay,  stretched  at  hla  length, 
and  still  apparently  insensible. 

To  him  their  attention  became  directed*  They  ioaoi 
him  covered  with  blood,  and  seemingly  a  corpse  His  dogs 
continued  to  couch  around  him,  holding  bones  between  tiidr 
grinning  teeth ;  and  they  snarled  fiercely  when  the  nev 
comers  approached  them. 

<«  By  the  blessed;  I  ight!**^  exclaimed  the  Squir«^^  drisii 
part  of  a  man*s  skull  that  Ranger  has  his  teeth  through  T 
^  It  is,**  answered  Harry  Wabhe ;  **  and  not  «ne  df  I9ir 
dogs  but  holds  a  human  bone  between  his  jaws  P* 

The  prostrate  huntsman  opened  his  eyes,  and  gland 
fearfully  around  him. 

«  What  has  happened  to  you,  Daniel  ?**  ^ueitionei  the 
Squire. 

Daniel's  head  turned  in  the  direCTioirof  uie  vcrice,'  and  he 
seemed  to  recognise  the  speaker. 
«  Is  he  gone  T  he  asked  faintly. 
^  Is  who  gone  ?  for  whom  do  you  inquire.^** 
*^  The  masther's  sperit — ^the  sperit  of  the  mnrthered  man 
— the  man  that  /  mnrthered  and  buried  in  the  sand,  tiranty 
years  ago  I" 

Amid  exclamations  of  surprise  and  horror  iipm  all  who 
heard  him,  the  huntsman  gained,  for  a  moment,  more  per- 
feet  power  of  observation.  He  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  the  group  around  him  ;  then  most  ghastlilyat  the  dogs; 
and  then,  dosing  his  eyes,  and  shuddering^'  continued  to 
speak  in  snatches. 

"  Ay,  and  it  was  a  cruel  murther.  I  have  never  slept 
a  night*8  sleep  since  I  did  it.  And  every  dog  of  the  pnd 
brought  me  one  of  his  bones  to^iay.  I  will  hide  it  no  longer^ 
I  will  own  it  to  the  world,  and  suffer  for  it  His  sperit 
drove  me  before  him  to  the  spot  where  I  had  buried  bis 
broken  body,  afiher  I  tumbled  him  over  the  cliff — ^yes,  bori^ 
it,  as  deep  as  I  could  dig.  Twenty  years  passed  away,  and 
he  came  to  chase  me  to  his  unblessed  gra^ ;  and  at  the  sight 
of  it,  my  horse  tossed  me  out  of  my  saddle,  and  my  own 
accursed  bones  are  broken  this  day,  and  so  I  have  haTf  my 
punishment.  Did  I  see  the  witch  near  me,  here,  a  whilr 
ago  ?  I  did ;  an*  the  wathers  o*  tfa<^iey  pire  htr-m^  «l>w, 
to  be  a  witness  against  me.     For,  when  1  war  hUfyiar 
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iiiiB,  Uiii  day  twtntf  yaan,  I  spied  ber  watching  me ;  and 
[  nn  aftber  her,  aui  seived  her,  aad  pitchnl  her  far  into 
the  wares;  but  now  eke  is  come  to  hang  me.  Let  hei*.  T 
viU  teU  all-*-all — of  my  own  accord ;  I  will  $  and  swing 
tiigh  for  the  deed.** 

He  was  laonveyad  to  the  Squire*s  house ;  and  in  hia  pre* 
prnce,  and  that  of  other  magistrates,  made  a  OUnre  amflle 
confiMsiott.  He  had  been  tempted  to  commit  the  murder 
■nder  the  following  cinauastanoss  immm 

The  tm^w  of  hia  «ld  master  received  waist  bsr  pioteiv 
tkm  a  frieodkas  AAd  peanTless  oiphan  girl  ^  low  hiirth. 
Tlis  young  hnQtna»n  lored  her  to  distraction ;  and  hisar- 
dours  wete  .feendaglf -nttiraed,  antll  the  Sqmire,  Mien  a 
Buaor,  besame  hismiccespful rival,  aedacing)  nndev  a  pro- 
niw  of  swirnafa,  at  his  mother^s  death.  Us  dclde  mistress. 
Rage, hatred,  loathing,  took  posiesaianof  Daniel's  heart; 
he  coold  have  beaten  out  the  brains  of  his  young  master 
mth  thelosded  end  of  his  hunting  >vliip  ;  and  his  amiable 
feeliqgs  were  not  added  to,  when,  upon  a  day  that  he  was 
expostaiating  alone,  with  the  estranged  object  of  his  aifec- 
tioDs,  the  Squire  suddenly  i*nshed  upon  him,  snatched  that 
■dentictl  whip  frona  his  own  hands,  and  energetically  laid 
it  actws  his  own  shoulders. 

The  Squi^^s  mother  died.     The  Squire  cast  off  his  mis- 
trtts,  and  married  »  wealthy  wife    It  was  now  the  turn  of 
tb»depniTed,1md«heaTtcd,  and  forsaken  giri,  to  look  for  her 
ff^etiffc  Upott  certain  conditions,  she  offered  herself,  **  soul 
tadTwdyj^aad  witliout  the  trouble  of  a  marriage,  to  her  old 
loren    Daniel's  eager  passion  for  her,  and  his  deep  detes- 
tation'of  her  unaoer,  hod  scarce  abated.      He  [felt  sorely 
tempted,  but  hesitsted.     The  girl  threw  herself  in  his  way, 
from  tune  to  time  ;  reflred  bim ;  and  in  almost  a  year  sub- 
*<<I>Kat  to  tbe  first  attempt  to  make  him  a  murderer,  he 
^^  one,  nay,  a  doable  one ;  Tor,  a  ftw  days  after  he  had 
draj^  his  master  off  his  horse,  and  hurled  him  down  the 
cUff,  he  placed  In  his  tempter's  arms,  on  the  understanding 
<^t  she  was  to  destroy  it,  the  only  child  of  his  vkdm. 
Bat,  even  hi  the  disappointment  of  his  ftverish  dream  of 
THnon^lheliad^  foretaste  of  the  punishment  due  to  his 
^Be.    From  the  moment  he  committed  to  her  the  helpless 
io&at  she  so  much  detested,  he  had  never  seen  the  authotesb 
of  his  ruin ;   and  Jiis  belief  was,  that,  after  haying  mup- 
deted  « the  child  of  days,"  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  own 
fttistencB. 
A  few  hours  following  his  confession  the  huntsman  died, 
^^'^her  or  no  ^the  gentle  Catherine  shared  the  popular 
Wief  that  she  had  been  hunted  for,  and  won  by,  and  was 
doomed  to  become  a  spectre's  bride,  is  not  clearly  ascertain. 
able.     True  it  is,  that  her  cheek  faded,  that  her  eyes  grew 
dull,  and  that  the  smile  of  contented  pleasure  forsook  her 
•^istly-red  lip,  now  no  longer  red  nor  moist.      But  these 
changes  may  as  well  be  accounted  for  on  less  supernatural 
P^*^"«la.    Her  military  adorer  still  continued  absent  and 
^l«nt :  he  who  had  so  often  vowed  himself  away  into  word- 
*••  sighs,  nay,  tears,  under  the  big  effort  to  define  how 
n^wh  ^he  loved  her,  and  whose  only  hesitation  to  declare 
himself  to  her  father,   had  always  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
fear  of  being  regard^  as  a  speculating  fortune  hunter; 
^hcn,  at  a  glance,  it  could  be  ascertained  that  he  was  al- 
most an  unfriended  adventurer,  courting  the  hand  of  a 
wealthy  heiress. 

As 4o good  Squ  ire  He^an,  he  contrived,  or,  peihapS)  rather 
tne4  t»U<«ghfit  the  whole  thing  i  vaguely  caXkag  it  a  TOry 


good  hoflfx;  ** m ehoioe  one^  by  ievs  I"  jitsl  t^  savt  4 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  unravel  it  9  «r  alse  to  hide  his-half'^ 
felt  ignorance  ou  the  subject.  Meaalifiie  lie  go*  aonfr  same 
to  hiugh  a  httle  less  than  v«ual.  Ejectments  were  serv«d 
upon  his  estate,  in  the  name  of  the  loat  son  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  it.  And  Squire  Uogan  «nly 
strove  to  laugh  the  more ;  and  to  affect  that  he  considersd 
the  claim  as  an  uncommonly  good  attempt  at  "  a  oapilal 
hoax !"  practised  upon  him  by  some  unknown  pevsons 
whom,  on  some  psAst  occasion,  he  mutt  have  otiewtMed  <(^« 
riously ;"  but  it  was  a  poor  attempt  at  mirth,  and  h*  fvw 
that  Catherine,  as  wdl  as  himself,  fek  that  it  was.  ' 

In  fact,  he  spent  many  hours  alone,  mmirning^for  his 
beloved  child,  and  taxing  his  brains  to  shield  ber  from  pr^ 
bable  and  verging  misfortune.  And  a  bvllliiiit  ihonght 
came  into  his  head. 

Would  it  uot  be  a  happy,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  clevsr 
thing,  to  dispose  of  Catherine,  before  the  trial  at  law, 
grounded  upon  the  ejectments,  should  commence,  and  while 
the  matter  was  little  suspected,  to  one  or  other  of  her  ardent 
admirers  at  the  club-dinner  in  Dublin ;  to  in  feet,  Ned 
O'Brien,  or  George  Dempsey,  or  Mick  Driscoll ;  or,  above 
all,  to  Hany  Walshe  ?  And  the  wise  father  made  the  at- 
tempt, duly,  four  times  in  succession ;  and  learned,  thereby, 
that  the  serving  of  the  ejectments  ^vas  more  generally  known 
than  he  had  imagined. 

Still  he  tried  to  laugh,f however ;  until  one  morning, 
when  his  hoisterousness  ended  in  sudden  tear^  as  he  cast 
his  head  on  Catherine's  shoulder,  and  said  :— "Oh,  K&te, 
Kate !  what  is  to  become  of  you  f — I  think  I  can  bear  po- 
verty ,^ — ^but  you !" 

<*  My  dear  father  do  not  be  cast  down,"  answered  Cathe- 
rine ;  "  1  can  earn  money,  in  many  ways,  for  us  both.  If 
good  people  will  give  me  employment." 

"  And  you  are  going  a-working  to  support  your  fhther 
Kate  f*  He  left  the  room  sobbing.  His  tears  affected  Ca- 
therine to  the  quick.  Other  sad  and  bKter  recollections 
swelled  her  sorrow  into  a  flood-  She  could  now  account  for 
the  persevering  neglect  of  her  lover,  and  her  tenderly-be- 
loved, upon  no  other  grounds  than  those  of  her  approadiing 
poverty.    Oh,  that  was  a  heart^^utting  thought ! 

The  day  upon  which  the  poor  Squire  must  necessarily 
start  from  the  country  to  attend  the  trial  in  Dublin,  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  commenced  his  journey  with  another  magni- 
ficent conception  in  his  head  ;  to  eke  out  which,  he  carried 
in  hia  pocket,  without  her  knowledge,  a  miniature  of  his 
daughter  Catherine.  And^with  this  miniature,  and  a  note, 
expressive  of  his  willingness  to  compromise  the  matter  by  a 
marriage,  he  called  on  the  new  claimant  for  his  squireship, 
the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis.  But,  having 
retii^  to  his  own  town-house  long  before  he  could  have 
thought  it  possible  that  his^  note  had  received  a  leisurely 
reading,  he  received  back  ,the  ,xniniature  withja  technical 
epistle  from  his  rival's  attorney,  stating  that  no  compromise 
could  he  entered  into ;  that  the  heir-at-law  was  determined 
to  aci:«pt  pothing  v^hich  the  law  should  not  decide  to  be  his 
right  i  and»  adding,  that  any  attempts  to  see  the  young 
genilemaA  naist  prove  unavailing^  while  they  would  be  felt 
to  be  intrusive ;  inasmuch  as,  in  cautious  provision  against 
a  iailura  in  his  attempt  to  establish  his  claim,  he  had  in- 
variably oonceeled  his  person  even  from  his  legal  advisers. 

This  was  the  firat  really  serious  blow  our  Squire  had  re- 
ceived.   Hitberto  he  had  oquragcously  def^endod  on  his  own 
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imiAte  cleyernesB  to  outwit  the«oiiiiiif  ttorm ;  now,  within 
m  am  lidiirt  &f  tlie  tthl  whi^  WM  to  determine  hit  Utty 
he  achnbwledlfed  hime^f  withoai  a  cesoarce  or  an, expedient 
hejrond  patience  to  attawl  to  the  graTeproeeeding^nA-iiMit, 
MAe«deBT«aK  t#  eeBipwhand  ik 

'  T<r  %es«iBe  the  tMUdnder  of  Me  ead  eTetting*^  after  receiv- 
ing the  ttttome/s  communication,  he  repaired  to  hia  club- 
ixy>in.  Me  found  hlmaelf  cut  tliere.  Ittuing,  in  naplea- 
m^  mood,  into  the  atrtete,  he  encemterad,  hy  lamf^light, 
■ktadiividiialinikredeosi  whom  he  had  hltheH«  conel* 
'  iHtd^nn^f  M  a  deMnenHal  hanfcrKm  than  as  an  acqnainu 
ttoce  to  boast  ot  Now,  at  least,  by  unbending  himself  he 
need  not  ftara  rq^be ;  ao»  he  warmly  stretched  oat  bolh 
Ms  kaAdfl»  he  ncelTed  a  very  distant'  how  9t  reoognHleA, 
■■A  wto'MI  aldhe  mder  a  lamp-posi. 

*  By  Coric  !••  said  the  Squire,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  «  the 
]ni|(py  officer  thinks  I  am  turned  upside-down  in  the  world 
already  r 

Thetauee  oame  on.  Our  good  friend^  eyes  were  riveted 
on  every  person  who  uttered  a  word,  upon  one  side  or  the 
other  The  usual  jollity  of  his  countenance  changed  into 
the  most  painful  expression  of  anxiety ;  and  when  any  thing 
wHty  waa  said  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel,  learned  in 
Ae  taw,  at  wMch  others  laughed,  his  efforts  to  second  them 
urers  miserable  to  behold.  And  although  it  waa  a  bitter 
0014,  daj,  the  ^q^ire  oonstMitly  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  iinrehead  sind  ftM^t  chewing,  between  whiles,  a  Scrap  of 
a  qtiiU  which  he  had  almost  unconsciously  picked  off  his 
•eat 

The  depo^timis,  «n  hia  death-hed,  q£  Daniel  the  hnnta. 
maa,  wen  esodend  against  hiiB.  They  estebHshed  the  fiict 
ofthe  wretdied  sdfi4ieouaer  having  kidnapped  the  helr'^of 
liii'-flleii 'master,  and  handed  the  infant  to  his  partner  in 
crffue.  And  ihe  t^rtt  living  witness  who  appeared  on  the 
table,  w^  that  witch^supjfesed  to  have  besn  kmg  dead, 
eie«  by.Daniel  hiit»e)£.  She  apwore  that  she  had  intended 
to-deetvo)r  Ihababe;  that,  IJowever,  having  got  It  into  her 
arms,  she  relented  6f  her  purpose,  and  gave  it,  with  a  bribe, 
to  a  strange  woma%  ia  a  distant  district,  to  expose  for  her 
on  the  high  road*  Next  eame  the  woman  alluded  to,  and 
she  pioved  that  she  had  fhUowed  the  directions  of  her  em- 
phiyer,  atid^afterwards  watched, '^nnseen,  until  an  elderly 
lady  of  "her  neighbourhood,  passing  by  with  a  servant^ 
picked  lup  the  Uttle  uafortupate.  And,  lastly,  the  afore- 
said eldcrty  lady,  who,  by  the  way,  had  mdtMd  some  tit- 
tle scandal,  at  the  time,  for  her  act  of  Christian  charity,  cor- 
rObbratM  this  perwrn'^s  testimony ;  and  further  deposed  that 
she  ha4  cerefuUy  brou^  u]^  aa.Umitejl  means,  aatil  ^  < 
day  .she  pnNmiwd  him  a  ^oaanssimirki  his  Ms^/s  ser^ 
viae,  the  plaiilSff  in  the' <tM^  at  isMML  K«t%  titie  of  evi- 
dence; in  eonfradiaibn  to  tKat  stated,  'was'  offered  by  tlie 
def^dant ;  and  the  only  link  of  the  chain  of  prpof  nhnMt- 
ted  by  the  heir-at-law,  which  the  &|uire*s  eoonset  ssiregiii 
caUy  eevght  to  cut  through,  waathat  cftBaeidt  %y  theftil 
witaess.  Oa  her  crosa^xamlaation,  it  WM  In^nlou^jT  Ut- 
tempted  to  be  impressed  on  the'minds  ot  (he  jury,  that  np. 
r^ance  cQuld  be'^plaoed  upon  'the  oath  pf  a  <4iq>ra«ed  eiaaf* 
tore  like  her ;  that  she  had  really  made  away  wlth^^the  to), 
ibaty^aeeording  to  her  original  intendott  f  abtf  thhVfhl»  <Me 
sSehad'oflhted  for  exposure,  muA  have  been  her  owtt,'^e 
resdtofhw  acquaintance  with  the  son  of  her  benevolent 
■  and-TTl-requited  Protectress.  But,  without  .paosinfi  upon 
details,  we  shall  only  say,  that  during  the  trial,  some  con. 


fitwatory  arideaee  eC  ttMtmth  el  lh«  nrismhla 
aaNVtloa  waa  syppiiedt  aad  that,  la.Aet^ 
taiiea,5the  jory  ft»«adihr  <fts  phdmUr; 

«qidie  Itofui^stekiof  eeiMenatleH,<wtai  ki 
venUe^  thm  pilUhla  For  fa  mhuaat  ha  beat 
head  and  wiped  his  fbrehead  witft  hlsMol 
Tkn,  sritihm  wvelBhed  leer  diilartiBg  hia 
nance,  he  started  up,  and,  muttering  tudlatiactly»T>aiiadlsa 
tothe'jaOg^  ihe  jmryvtheharythe  pahile,  aU$  as  if  W 
would  humbly  acknowledge  the  sapwiaflty  «f  mmj  famssa 
beinfi  Afker  tUs^ fbnyetting Uahat^he Wat iMSBryiafawsy; 
sotaaooepiaoed  fttlnhaad;  he hawedr Idwlyv  and aaflsi 
afBinv  aad^teallys  ftNrgattfarthtf  mmmMt  to  i— In  ud- 
eovered,  he  pireMd  It  hani-ovw-hlt  efae  iad'Mt  Hm  eevt; 
carrying  with  him  the  sinMtf%  abd^iiilMM tiUMiaiii,  iks 
teariht  sympathy  of  the  spetltat<ys> '    '     ' 

As  ihst  as  horses  could  gallop  tviCh  tiitti,  he  1^  DaWs, 
a  ffew  moments  following.  r    ■■  •      -^ 

«  By  Cork,  Kato** ^he  begati,  bngUng,  as  lOa  daagb- 

ter,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  house  which  used  to  be  his  hosse, 
hurried  to  meet  him :  but  he  could  not  carry  <m  t!he  fhitc; 
his  throat  was  ftill  and  choking ;  and  suddenly  throvinf 
hiauelf  upon  his  child's  neck,  he  eobbed  alontf. 

She  understood  him,  but  said  nothing ;  she  only  klaed 
his  cheeks  and  pressed  his  hands,  keeping  doim  all  show  if 
her  own  grief  and  alarm.— Woman  1  In  such  a  sitiutkie, 
you  can  do  this  i  m'an  cannot :  It  Is  above  the  paltry  sdB^ 
ness  of  his  nature. 

He  rained,  and  tried  to  take  up  bis  absurd  Jeering  u»e, 
but  soon  tripped  in  it  a  second  time. 

**  Ay,  Kate,  by  the  good  ol4  Jove,  Tm  a  poorq*  tttsn  Oisb 
the  day  I  raffled  for  your  mother :  ^  jfm  trnfj^^fff^ffmn 
enough,  to  try  and  keep  a  littla  bcead  wiih^ift  ,  U.1hm"t 
any  thiag  you  think  /  can  turn  aiy  hand  ta^  ai^iaay  te 
word,  and  you'll  see  FU  not  be  idle,  my  poor  ^M*^ ' 

He  entered  into  the  details  of  his  misfortunes  aiid,yintifi« 
cations.  Among  other  thii^^he  meatieaai^  tbe.ieli^t  «f 
«  the  pappy  of&cer  ;**  and  neitlMr  hit  'w^ndemhr  lie  cari- 
osity was  excited,  when,  now  fbr  ihe  fiiM  tlm^  Catherine 
burst  into  tears.  j    ,  .  . 

It  shows  o^uch  good  etMeM.Uka<ngr  Ij^y  L^avat  bsr 
word.  Fartane  iaitekle,  hnt law^tetcldtneearlh^  pHad- 
pie  itselt  And  so  seemed  to  ar^e  the  sudMMsM  yo^  ss- 
pirant  to  the  Squire*s  estate^  '  While  yet  on^.  ffjr^f^ting 
on  his  past  ndsfoftaaes^  ear  worthy  fnend  recelTod  a  note 
which  informed  him  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hmiivj|p,^a- 
thorized  agent  woul4  arrive  to  take  poosesd^^q^^lpese 
and.  lands  t  and  £^ther 'Hid  daughter  Jhad.'QM 
the  shock  tfak  fane  theas,  wNea  4la  agead  w«w 
and  entered  the  room  where  they  sat  Catherhf^\firDel 
away  her  fece  :  she  could  not  look  ai  lunv  \\  '  i.  ,,  j 

«  Possesiton  af  every  thiag.in.Aa  haaaa  toa«r  ^aekeT  tbi 
ticflihling  SqainM-"  Every  thteg  yat(  ikf  f\:jf'trtrj 
thhig^  taswered  the  agent ;  ^ho  was  no  .mfii^s'af^  l^et 
faijs  own,  after  all.  Catherine  started  at  hi%,fpiper^«  Xfk 
«vfryitbingi  even  of  the  angd  that  BBikMi;lliii»ha«is  a 
liMvem*V»J^ advanced  to  her  ddei  fihe>tarMi  hahlKi— 
ishrieked-^aauglhed— andlayitteentibfelliMk'anBBi  '^wti 
tlie  tJquSre's  «  puppy  officer**  in  the  Hrk  *p^t  ''"" 
fthbfdl  adorer,  in  the  second  place  ;  the  p Wnp^I 
action,  injhe  third  place;  and  the  tpnwpheirt  ^mtm  ^ 
his  mistress*  T^haai^  ia  the  >famh.yia<fcJ^fhMily»  ikh'  Mr 
readers,  he  had  a  claim  on  her.    «  Yes— If  he  aooeaat  ftr 
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my  Am*'  lU  lad  ^TftLH^r'tinfltdr  Av  tosrb  of  «Mmm«  | 
■ihUlaltar  adrUnf  bMrof  tlM  £U%  ttskaof  hisilitm*. 
an  to  take  th«  fidd^bcikiib  dkCMftilia  fitf  iOMtiiJnftsf  •« 


«  So  7»«r  daaghtdr  is  ttiiiMy  food  6b>  OQ  yooit  o#n  Cartti^ 

Ufed^ofovtfUdliMo.         .     . 

«  Capital^  ^7  J«v»U4*GapUil  I-  a  gkotiowikoiai^kr  Cork  I 

ftaM^  JmglieitivauBqain*  .  -t 

"  Im  ifUiifti^  Tftu^iink  to  9  aad  I  airara  yo«i  wy 

■r  tt^tkai  I  di»»eii<ywlf  liy  Uketbe  ^ttHfef  meralir 

\  the  tl—  io  tn^hMTwiii  HyryiWaynJ  ncTMlf  tAyour^food 

piaiinj  tar l^o  MMifkr^  tCiite.OiMiit ;  1  for  i  kMW.  yon 

i]t«d»]MHab*»i90«rii«nr*fe(BMl«r.  -. 

*<  Gire  me  your  hand^  ^i/^y^fwr  boy  f^^-Uke  a  koaatU^ 
Uiy  doa*l  I  ?T-»a«^Ji^  f«i^c^aprii|ieoiiel  choice !  a^tal  I 
ipital,  by  the  beard  of  the  good  old  Jore  P*  .  and,  wcNif  • 
tg  hM  oim  hi^i^  aad  imuported  by  hk  leeUog^  the 
rorthy  me^  ^  ^e  room*  to  de9cribe  and  praise  to  hit  rery 
mranl%  what  ao.p^ucK  gladdened  his  aout 

**  Yon.  wpre.ifnonuit  of  your  parentage  upon  the  day  of 
be  hunt  T'  aa|lf;ed  CatherAo^  a%r  they  had  conveiaed  some 
tme  tofjQther. 

<*  I  va«p  ttpon  the  spot  where  the  hnntsman  fell,  1  en- 
ounterod  the  woman,  returned,  from  half  a  life  of- wander- 
og,  irho^^^^JKMedpie  it^  my  .infancy  :  she  had  been  seeking 
oe  in  Dnblin,  to  unburden  her  conscience,  and  do  me  a 
ardy  jii^oe«  ,  I  was  on  the  road  for  the  hunt ;  thither  ehe 
followed  me  rapidly,  and  ontstripped  me  some  days ;  assum- 
Bf  ^ih^  Arb.of  the  foomer  vitch  of  the  cave,  to  conceal  her 
dentit^ff^  I  need  scarce  say,  that  from  her  I  then  received 
he  tnmWkthm  which  enabled  me  to  prosecute  my  daim. 
If  y  kricMed  Catkertne*t  gense  of  ddkMy  wiU  readily  sug. 
^  to.4ift^wbj^I  kqitOfHt  of  kerview,  Anomthst  day,  an- 
il I  cxmkl  iffiOT^  i(he  truth  or  jgilaehood  of ,  her  story.  And 
low,  here  I  dt,  able,  thank  heaven !  to  show  to  the  woman 
rf  my  ktaaH,  that  she  did  not  qnite  misplace  her  generous 
ove,  wbMrehe  f«««  It  to  a  poor  and  friendkn  ensign,  and 
n%hitMkmvnmgim9fn»!^0nX^  rank  in  the  wwrld." 

It  ia  recorded  that^  from .  this,  hour^  Squire  Hiigan  never 
rore,  except  perhaps  when  asleep,  a  serious  face.  Having 
■esigned  ^  with  a  hearty  good  wiU,**  his  commission  of  Jus- 
ke  ofthi  Ptoce»  ^eivmnaditfd  MPthfaig  on  earth  to  compel 
lim  tm  ^Mtm.  WMe^*"  MSaoon  Mys  ;  and  ha  had  full  lei- 
nire  to  Jfffmp^  unintercnptedly,  hiapractkai  koaaes ;  wl^ck 
le,  himself  if  nobody  else  .did  it  for  him,  called  ^  capital  I 
hotee;  "by  Cork^s  own  town  r 

/     '.  .  ,   I    .^1,^      imilH      .Mt.^nM^HIi      ,i..|it.jt 

ITscFui.  HiNT.--.An  adverti^iement  appeared  In  a  morn- 
ng  p^^j'inw  days  ago,  Respecting  a  young  lady  who  had 
^i&pi0(im^  dM^ded'atibllowss— ''^She  is  most  earnestly 
nuiiitity  wmu  i>Hi<r-tftiwms<ftw^ydftnlt ;  but  if  rfke 
fiU  iia<  iituHi^  d»4a.  «MnM«%>deaini  tovnid  tbe  k«y  o# 
ke|f(i,eMfi;.«*     '  ,    . 

Hkbtfo&dshiub  Books,— The  Hertfbrdshira  p^asanti 
ire  notoriims  fbr  their  want  of  urbanity.  Indeed,  as  regards 
il  ttmj9tM»yt/9^4imi  miumMmm^  dm  eoeiirlj'tiwy  are  ito 
Teat  \nn»Kr9»  any  frntlfOMm  aUvfi  AJadcTr-^^UflO'* 
isit  to  a  fj^end  residing  in  the  country^  kad^  during  bm; 
Ides  ^  IJbfaeback  ^  the  ndghbourhood,  become  peircctly 
int#e  dflMlfodAhneH  of  the  peasantry.  One  day,  when 
■liiyMiaimid<d)*<tat  came  to  a  by-gate  of  ker  host's ^Hrk, 
•hi^#adfta*«flodg^  A'cknbby  boy  wmiw  linking  tyaad' 
•oivpfii  i|r,,.,«bav»ilinred  to  beg  that  ke  would  Kald-tt 
pen  wkU«.fke  passed.  To  her  utter  amazement  he  did^l 
>cl!Al|UriHfh  \&i  complacency,  she  gave  Mm  a  shiUipg;, 
k«iffl^t,"'^1i  M'^iitte  clear,  my  lad,  fh>m  your  civility, 
1Mf»lAiil4MewWMI^orHittifbrdAlre.''  ThefeplyHras, 

VkfliAifr  a?lw4Ul  k»n-^Jiron^  JOyMfirie. 


COliUMil  FOB  THB  I.ABXfi8. 

COITRT^UIF  AND  MAJtRI^OS  HT  Iff*  UVITKB  STAIXfl. 

The  place  in  which  American  society  appears  to,  the 
gteateiM:'  advantage  is  Washingtou,  during  the  winter.  In 
Sttmrnev-yie  ttty  Is  almost  deserted;  H  b  then  inhakhed 
principally  by  the  members  of  go'ssiT— »Hj  snd  'tkOse  obw* 
nectcd witk the  government  estabiSskraentsu  Bn^tke'trst 
Monday  in  December  of  every  year,  is  the  day  fixed  for  the 
assembling  K3^  Congress.  As  the  time  approaches^  the  sena- 
tors atttf  ivpiciNntatfves  arrive  in  crowds,  atcompanied  by 
their  ikmiiies^  and  IbDowed  by  shoals  of  solicitors,  and 
peopl?  ka?iag  business  witk  Gengnss.  The  city  ssedMrfMI 
instantaneously.  The  ministers  and  dipiomatio  bodTJ'gifft 
entertainments;  the  members  of  Congress  ^ve  dinners  in 
return;  if  the  day  passes  in  the  whirl  of  busluess,  the 
night  It  borne  away  by  that  of  pleasunu'  "l^e  pMi^ei^t 
hoide  a  levee  once  a  week-;  that  ia  to  sayv  onfViWwUiif  iii 
the  week  he  opens  his  boose  to^  all  tkose  wb<f  idciire  to-  ^Kf 
him  a  visit.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  th|f  eti- 
quette of  the  head  of  the  Government  The  concourse  of 
▼■Hers  ia  tke  only  thing  wMdi  diBting«fshek  Ikese  asssm- 
blagee  fh>m  those  of  any  other  individual. 

Tke  conditions  of  life  being  perfectly  eqjual  in  Amerk^, 
parents  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  choice  their  daughters, 
may  make  of  a  husband.     Thus  it  is  a  reed ved.  maxim 
tkrmighoot  the  Union,  that  this  choice  only  concerns  young 
ladies,  and  it  is  tkeieforo  for  them  to  be  prudent  enongfa  not 
to  enter  into  engagements  unworthy  of  their  faandft    But 
it  would  be  cousidprcd  almost  as  an. act  o£  indiscretion  v^ 
the  part  of  the  parents  to  wish  to  influence  their  choice. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  so  happy  as  the  situation  olf 
ah  American  young  lady  fhwa- fiftMn  tortWCntylfh!^  pan. 
ticularly  if  she  is  pietty,  m  almost  alLaM^».and/kasnateao{ 
fortune.    She  finds  herself  the, centre  •f»f{g«i|v^4|d|{Hi^ 
tion  and  homage ;  her  life  passes  in  holidays  and  pleasures  .. 
she  is  a  stranger  to  contradiction,  still  more  to  r^is^Is. 
She  has  only  to  eheose,  amonf  a  fanndfvd  adM'eni,  nie  o<ho 
she  thinks  most  likely  to  ensure  ker  fktun  kapf  iat»;  ,isr  • 
here  every  body  marries,  and  every  body  ia  kaf^  i»  wirw 
riage.    This  state  of  ^  belle^**  as  it  is  oO^ed,  i^  too  at|p;ai>rf 
tive  to  make  young  ladies  consent  to  quit  it  too  syou ;  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  not,  in  general,  until  after  rejecting  many 
oillns^  aad  wksn  tlvsy  perceive  that  their  ckatins  are  begin- 
ning  to  lose  something  <tf  tkeirempirs,  that  thcyamiAwde  ' 
by  choosing  ali^  lord-    It  is  to  Washlngtpiif  la  ymtkw* • 
lar,  that  the  fine  women  of  all  the  States  come  to  .ehin^t 
a  sort  of  female  congress.  In  which  the  charms  of  every , 
pfeii  of -the  Untott  are  represented.    An  ardent  deputy  fVom  ' 
tke  tooth  It  oaptivatsd  by  the  modest  chartns  of  a  beauty 
fhim  the  east;  while  a  damsel  £rom  Carolina  r^jecta  the 
overtures  of  a  senator  from  the  north.    AlV  howeveivart 
not  rejected,  for  at  the  end  of  every  session  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marriages  is  declared  ;  they  serve  to  strengthen 
furthv  die  Union  of  the  States,  and  multiply  the  ttes 
which  unite  all  parts  of  tl^is  great  ufhole  In  ati  ii^toolaiit 
manner,  .    ,  .  ;      , .     . 

Once  married,  the  young  lady   entirelj  cht^^g^-T^tr . 
habits.     Farewell  gaiety  and  frivolity.     She  is  not  leaa 
happy,  but  ker  happiness  Is  of  a  seifous  dhaiturter ;  she  W- 
comes  a  astiktr,  n  ampkiyei  In  her  houMiOt^  beoomte 
quit^  the  e«tre  of 'domestic  afiKlienty  and  ovoyt  the  st*' 
teeip  Qi  all  who  know  and  snmonnd  l^r.    Spcifty.eveiyr 
where  in  the  United  States  may  l)e  considered,  therefore, 
as  ffitlM  f  nto  two  very  distinct  classes :  that  of  unmar- 
ried) fiMiank*  of  both  seMs,  Whose  prindpaT  occupation  Is 
totip«^id|||^  a«d  tke  Andinr  a  tiriuhle  companion  Mth  whoai 
to^nu^ke,  tke  T9J4jift  ^f  life ;  the  other  of  people  who  basia. 
nliready  made  th^^  choice.  Vou  see  in  the  comer  of  a  dr^i^- 
ilig-room,'  pebpfd^  of  the  latier  class  forming  groups  amoi^ 
^  thittteltes,  UMd'tiiBciHg  politics  or  business:   they  will' 
^tdtyf^iddtnta  x«trd  to  the  young  girls  who  flntt^' 
axfnmd^lh^pitlQlflss  It  be  to  joke  tbcm  upon  tke  sotats^of 
tqm^e  cooi^^ej^j^k  &oUc;  the  mothers  are  in  anotkar  tomerv, 
chatting  together  about  their  domestic  niatten,  and^iae^Y'ti 
ing  Interested  attentions  fVom  the  admirers  of  their  dj^gh-^ 
tetft'  '  Bttt  for  theses  and  the  youtig  men,  a  ball-room,  is  a'' 
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real  field  of  buttle^  T^^y  boast  among  themsehreB  of  the 
number  of  declarations  made,  and  refusals  given,  in  the 
couTfO  of  the  eveming :  a  thousand  little  co^jiietrles  are 
'played  off  to  draw  a  young  man  to  declare  himself,  only  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  refusing  him  afterwards.  AH  these 
Jittle  tricks  and  skirmishes  are  perfectly  innocent,  for  such 
•is  the  general  purity  of  morals  that  no  Inconrenience  is 
»ver  the  result  of  them. — Letters  of  Ackilie  Murat. 

Very  young  ladies  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  conversa- 
tioo.  Experience,  knowledge  of  society,  ac4)ulrementa  gi-a- 
dnally  and  imperceptibly  accumulated,  are  requisite  before 
a  )}erson  can  be  properly  said  to  converse.  Our  heroine,  at 
seventeen,  was  a  creature  ratlier  to  look  at  than  to  listen  to. 
•  •  •  •  The  female  character  is,  from  its  attributes, 
peculiarly  nnder  the  control  of  circnmstances,  and  the  in- 
fluence  of  olbcr  and  stronger  natures.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  momentous  condition  than  that  of  a  young  woman 
imder  twenty.  A  fool  may  win  her  admiratii^n,  and  her 
character  bMomes,  for  a  time  at  least,  frivolous.  Many  a 
noble  spirit  in  woman  has  been  checked  by  an  ili-placed 
firat  aflfectlon;  but  if  she  be  fortunate  enough  to  place  an 
early  dependence  upon  a  worthy  olgect,  the  teoor  of  her  life 
is  determined.  It  is  observable,  that  in  youth  women  can- 
not understand  friendship  towards  men.  Girls  never  stop 
at  that  point.  There  is  always  a  tinge  of  love  in  their 
sentiments  towards  intimate  associates  in  the  other  sex. 
Hence  the  dangerous  ascendency  acquired  by  their  male 
instructors,  and  by  other  lees  attractive  and  less  merito- 
rious  individuals,  over  women  wha  have  been  delicately 
mirtured. — Cimstanoe. 

TO  ROSALIE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VILLAGE  POORHOUSE.** 

There  is  a  quiet  cot,  its  walls  are  white 
-     Aaad  covered  oV  with  foliage  green  and  deep, 

And  round  the  casement  clustering  wall-flovfers  creep, 
And,  in  linked  arches,  o>r  the  porch  unite. 
Retired  amd  calm  that  humble  hut  is  placed 
In  a  warm  valley, — and  the  smoke  vpcurls, 
■     From  the  near  village  in  fantastic  whirlsj 

Above  the  shdtering  trees.     Embowered  and  graced 

By  ^eir  rich  covering,  stands  that  modest  dome ; 

The  light  gate  closed  before  it,  and  all  round 

The  graveird  path,  pinks,  daisies,  deck  the  ground ; — 

That  simple  cot  is  mine, — my  bosom's  home. 

My  hearths  own  restlng-plaee,  for  ever  ftitr, 

For  thou,  my  Rosalie^  art  smiling  there ! 

1  look  into  the  past !  and  sec  thee  there. 

Laughing,  yet  chastened  in  thy  young  hearths  glee : 

And  o'er  that  brow,  unshadowed  yet  by  care. 

The  rich  brown  tresses,  clustering  wild  and  free  ; 

Thy  bosom  heaving  with  delicious  sighs 

That  speak  of  aught  but  sorrow, — and  thy  cheek, 

Flushing  with  unknown  fancies, — and  thine  eyes 

Speaking  more  tenderly  than  words  can  speak — 

Thou  lov*st  me ! 

And  within  those  eyes  I  gaze. 
Bright  with  the  pure  soul's  brightness  ;  ajid  thy  smile 
Reproves  in  vain — and  only  tempts — the  praise 
Of  lips,  by  smiling  made  more  sweet  the  while ! 
And  there  thou  atandest  with  that  glistening  eye, 
Blushing  in  youth's  first  love,  my  Rosalie  ! 
I  see  the(^  Rosalie! — thy  charms  the  same. 
But  mellowed  and  more  lovely ; — on  thy  knee 
A  fair-haired  infant  hiughs  with  childish  glee, 
Or  clings  around  thy  neck  to  lisp  thy  name  1 
Still  art  thou  beautiful ;  and  as  thy  head 
Is  bent  to  kiss  its  cheek,  thy  tresses  brown, 
Floating  in  wavy  ringlets  loosely  down, 
0*er  the  fair  features  of  the  child  are  spread, 
Which  sleeps  within  Lbeir  shadow. — 

At  thy  feet 
Stands  the  light  cradle,  and  I  see  thee  place 
Thy  slumbering  babe  within  it,  and  thy  face 
Grows  bright  as  listening  to  its  breathings  sweet, 
Thou  gazest  on  its  rest  so  soft  and  mild, 
And  callest  on  thy  God  to  guard  thy  child ! 


KIK08  AND  CeWTlRR&« 

At  length  the  King  (who  calls  himself  <  Tom  Stai 
dey,  or  Scandey*)  came  on  board.  In  a  canoe,  which  sbne 
no  superiority  over  the  others  in  point  of  sixe  or  onuoni 
Hi*  Majesty  waa  a  tall,  thki  yetiiagis,  toaiMenHy  «< 
the  wrotig  side  of  ftfty.  U»  waa  dMeamA  mtkktut^ 
garments  of  some  merchant  skipptr,  via.,  ta  okl  lihc| 
beaver,  blue  coat,  dnck  trowsera,  reaching  spfiicely  te  \k 
middle  of  his  leg,  cotton  stockings,  that  might  once  h^ 
been  white  and  sound,  but  were  now  rather  dingV)  HJuhi 
skin,  hn4  Ml  of  ^oles,  with  flhoet  of  a  most  praimHico^ 
struction.  He  .was  distangwahei  froM  the  tmuiUt  m  ik 
other  canoes  by  a  t^oarse  cottam  umbrella,  «f  fingiiihaus 
facture,  and  was  accompanied  by  only  one  au^dant,  vbi 
seemed  to  stick  always  close  to  the  old  gentleman,  aaj 
gave  himself  out  to  be  *  Cocoa  Jack,'  the  KingVPhyridia 
[The  Sir  William  Xnigtrtorir  of  AnohMM  f]  Tkit  tm  i 
influence,  while  he  baskad  iar  the  sautes  of  ivr^  >it 
forded,  even  in  sa^agt  life,  an  admirabb^  spe^ta  of  tkt 
fawning,  courtly  sycophant  While  he  enjoyed  liissbtt 
of  the  good  things,  he  seemed  to  have  little  re^rdfortM 
leeKngs  of  hta  humbler  brethRA  in  the  canofi^  to  wtm^ 
he  evinced  a  rooted  antipathy,  «r|^ag  the  wmk9ki§tak 
man  to  thrust  them  out  of  lusway,  aad  to  efe  tlun 
other  indignities  in  hit  pasaage  alongside.  The  caooMnai 
seemed  to  bum  with  indignation  ;  but  their  monunK  wen 
scarcely  listened  to,  although  the  frown  of  ineffiiblf  con- 
tempt met  the  pampered  fiivooriteoa  everjr  iUa  HiiMs' 
jesty  was  ushered  into  the  Commodore^s  cabiii,  wim%  ato 
speedily  discussing,  with  the  assistanfe  of  hit  beocluBan, 
two  or  three  bottles  of  wine,  he  was  presented  with  a  ibirt,  i 
dressinglgown,  and  a  green  night-cap,  all  of  which  be  din- 
ned instantly,  stripping  to  the  buff,  for  that  porpM^  is  t^ 
presence  of  every  om,  withoat  the  sUghiMt  Mieamf. 
We  afterwards  intvaduced  him  to  the  goa-ramn,  imt  ba^ 
good  reason  to  repent  of  our  oemplaisaaoeb  As  loof  a» 
there  was  any  thing  to  drink,  he  did  not  eyince  the  ili^bteii 
inclination  to  budge  one  inch,  and  we  were  at  \mC^  oMi- 
ged,  very  unceremoniously,  to  hand  him  over  the  «l«v 
pretty  nearly  as  drank  as  a  lord,  to  use  a  casmw'i  ^' 
pressSon. 

Some  howrs  after  King  Tom  left  the  skip,  a  fcwrfa 
irent  on  shore,  and  looked  round  the  village.  Ai  tk« 
was  a  heavy  surf  on  the  sandy  beach,  we  Lwded  oa  »w 
rocks  to  the  right  of  the  town,  which  form  a  wrt  of  m»- 
ral  pier,  and  got  on  terra  firma  without  the  tKfht«tdi«- 
cuHy.  By  his  umbrella,  [the  oriflamme  of  Kin?  Tob] 
which  he  always  had  expanded  tor  diitiaetkm'i  v^^ 
whether  the  stm  was  bright  or  ctoudcd,  whether  i»  ^ 
noon  or  night,  we  observed  his  Majesty  in  the  n»d«<^" 
dense  muhitnde  of  his  black  and  ragged  subjecti,  ^VP^ 
ing  to  meet  ui.  Before  we  had  gone  far,  we  were  funww- 
ed  by  at  least  tfteen  hundred  persons,  men,  wwses,  «m 
children,  dreaMd  every  one  according  ^lo  his  wra  *«*»' 
in  the  cast  olTclothes  of  their  civiliaed  visitora  The  Y^ 
sort,  however,  and  the  w)obmb»  had  only  the  usaal  wg  'jw" 
the  Buddie,  and  the  childrea  were  pai^fesdy  at^M.  m 
vras  one  fellow  with  a  tatterad  draia  coat,  «a4  »o  <»J«' 
itabilimeat  but  the  ahove^mmttontd  n%i  or  ^^T 
another  wfaosf  aote  gannsiit4»tMst0dofaciMk9tH|^ 
and  patches,  which,  from  iu *  cut,'  must  h^ws •"••^ 
better  eoaapany— and  yonder  a  i^any  of  <  Uoad%'  I  fopFr; 
by  their  drass  being  diferwit  6om  that  of  tM  «»«»  *r 
part  of  the  coBMaimity,  coosiatMf  of  i«w»w«Wei  m 
but  arranged  in  the  most  novel  and  faaaful  "••"'JJ.^ 
legs  belDff  tied  round  the  loio^  and  thf  waiit  ^^Z 
parts  of  the  gairme»t  haofiag  dowm  beibi:e>  ^'iL^^^ad 
axpeciifBff  a  fvw  pnseiu%  leoetved  ut  v«rf»«**Ji, 
eondiKted  us— sorroonded,  and  half  sboked  ia  ^.^r 
of  dust  raised  by  aU  the  so^iscU  Wm  i»  ^  "^^^^ 
his  court,  co^leotiveJy-4o  hie  r^»l  '*"^***V*fiBtbi 
bov«(,  differing  ia  mo  wspect  fiwn  the  other  "»  "*^ 
village^  where  we  were  regaled  with  paba  wine*  V^ 
table  was  placed  under  the  sUU  ruder  ▼«»'»'*^J^ 
before  his  door,  and  three  or  foor  chaii^rf»wn»ruw*^ 
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^Initaiinl^iiii'irflitoytootdrmaHl  tlusfbrourfnrtj.  A  dirty 
<4«tli  was  then  Uid,  which,  had  once  apparently  been  a 
Hhcat^  appenaininfi,  perliaiM)  t»  the  bed  linen  of  fome 
firenlien  skippcf^  and  on  thdi  were  placed  two  or  three  jus* 
and  a  tmihler,  which  onfrnnfiit  ooaclade,  from  their  appeaiv 
nnee^  had  m^rer  been  washed  since  they  beeanie  the  prafwrty 
«r  the«  naiophistkaled  aedi.  These  were  filled  with  the 
Jcnaeated  juice  of  the  palmy  and  we  necessarily  partook  of 
at,  his  Majestf  eettini^  as  an  excellent  example,  by  qaaAng 
«  oapioas  draught,  and  nodding  na  a  welcoaie,  with  regfnl 
condescension ;  while  his  eubjeets  in  myriads  surraiuded 
the  Teraadah,  within  three  feet  of  «,  shonlderiag  each  other 
mad  alaaeec  soffbcatinf  us  with  heat,  dust,  and  the  peculiar 
oflensim  ode«r  proceeding  from  their  filthy  carcases,  and 
stmiakig  ««  with  the  incessaat,  lood,  and  discordant 
rlatter  of  thetr  tongues.  They  seemed  to  pay  Tery  little 
deftwace  to  the  kingly  authority. 

The  onlyVeireiMie  which  this  chief,  president,  or  klnif, 
or  whaterer  else  he  may  be  called,  receires^  arises  from  the 
pjvsenta  made  to  him  by  those  reitseU  which,  like  ourselves, 
happen  to  touch  here  for  refreshments ;  it  being  an  inva- 
riat^  practice  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  to  gire 
the'chlef  personage  a  *  dash'  on  arriving  and  taking  leave ; 
aad  as  this  is  the  only  means  the  king  of  this  island  has  of 
ae(}«ilrlng  riches,  it  is  wisely  provided^that  no  single  indi- 
vidoal  of  the  community  shall  grow  too  opulent,  lest  he 
also  grow  sapercilious,  and  despise  his  poorer  countrymen ; 
but  that  all  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  profiting  by 
what  fortune  may^throwjin  their  way.  The  presents  from 
ten  -vessels  are  therefore  considered  by  the  community  to  be 
quite  a  large  enough  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  for  one 
iadividtol,  and  on  the  departure  of  the  tenth  he  is  super- 
seded ;  consequently  there  is  no  zeal  wanting  on  his  part 
in  scrfidting  giAs,  and  making  the  most  of  the  present  op- 
portunity of  adding  to  his  revenue.  The  importunities  of 
his  Mii)Mty  King  Tom  were,  in  consequence,  most, trouble- 
some, and  his  impudence  and  assurance  were  occasionally 
most  dtverting.  * 

IMPROVED  STEAM  ENGINE. 
A  I^VOTURC  was  lately  delivered  at  the  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tution by  Mr.  Hemming,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some 
moRtiiaportane  improvements  lately  introduced  into  thecon- 
fttmction  of  the  steam  engine  by  Mr.  HalL  These  improve- 
mrabi  may  be  reckoned  five  in  number.  The  first  relates 
to  the  piston,  the  preservation  of  the  packing  of  which  is 
effected  for  many  years,  and  the  consequent  expense,  labour, 
aad  interruption  of  re-packing  avoided.  This  advantage 
is  obtained  by  causing  the  steam  to  operate  as  an  adjusting 
spring  against  the  packing,  and  consequently  to  act  as  aecu- 
ratelf  after  being  used  fbr  years  as  it  does  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  hemp,  cotton,  or  other  vege- 
table packing,  in  common  pistons,  becomes  very  imperfect, 
and  allows  tho  steam  tm  aseapa  long  before  re-packii^  be- 
fonies  ttbsoltttely  necessary*  Thia  first  improveiaent,  Mr. 
Hemming  charaoterissd  as  the  most-  important  of  the  wiwle, 
describing  it  as«  self^ompensating  paeking.'*  The  aecoad 
improvement  retates  to  the  valvej  The  advantage  gained  in 
thisnspeet  isavdesntbed  to  be,  that  the  steam  iseflbctoaHy 
8^ntrBd"bir  tha^lhdhig'of  tin  wevkfaig  fhce  of  the  sliding 
frame  with  steel  phiteeand  hemp  or  cotton  packing,  and  by 
the  compensating  natate  of  the  ssat-plate  on  which  the  slid- 
ing frame  works.  By  this  means,  the  durability  of  the 
valve  is  greatly  increased,  and  its  becoming  untrue  by  fric- 
Hon  and  nneqaal  expawnian  (allowing  a  consequent  loss  of 
steam)  are  pt^veated. 

Thfltiilrd  advantage  secured  by  Mn  HaU*s  infsnuity  re- 
lated to  the  faibricatton  of  steanMngines.-.-The  ihctioa  of 
the  pistoa,  boHi  in  tha  working  cylinder  and  ak^ramp,  is 
nearly  annihilated)  as  well  as  that  of  the  valves  aad  pii^n- 
rods;  alieieby  a  great  saviag  of  power  is  eltwted,  and  the 
cyfinders  and-  other  ports  of  the  engine  are  preserved.  The 
escape  of  steam  by  the  working  piston  and  vdhnss  ia  effeo- 
tuatly  prevented  by  the  unli»rm  and  plentiful  flow  of  oil,  a 
stratum  of  which  Is  fbrmed  and  constantly  fioats  on  the  up- 
per tide  of  the  pistoh)  hermetically  sealing  any  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  side  of  the  cylinder. 


This  the.  lecturer  described  aa  the  second  improvement, 
in  point  of  importance,  which  Mr.  Hall  has  effected  in  tho 
steam  engine*  By  the  uniform  and  continued  injection,  ha 
observed>  of  an  ample  stroam  of  oil,  or  other  hibiicatlng 
matur,  inlo  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  steam  from  the 
bailer  to  the  working  cylinder,  and  the  recovery  of  the  In.- 
bricatiog  matter  after  it  has  passed  through  the  engine,  t» 
repeat  the  operation,  the  quantity  of  oil  which  would  other* 
wise  be  expended  ia  oue  day,  will  last  fbr  yeary.  Tha 
fourth  iasproveoieat  relates  la  the  coadensation  aad  the 
supplying  of  w.'^r  to  hoilem.  By  means  of  this  tha  power 
rsquired  to  pump  the  iajeotiag  water  oui  of  a  vacnnm  la 
saved,  for  the  air-pump  is  of  much  less  than  the  usual  sicet 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  condenser  (which  ia  ia  oom-i 
Mnatioa  with  ii^tton^water,  and  materially  ii^jures  a  va- 
cuum) is  also  avoided,  as  well  as  the  pnmping  of  it  out  of 
the  condenser  along  with  the  injectioa-water.  Tha  ii^nry 
done  to  the  air-pnmp,  &c,  by  water  impregnated  with  sa- 
line matters,  and  otlier  extraneous  substances,  is  prevented. 
The  destruction  of  the  boilers  and  the  slow  generation  of 
steam,  consequent  upon  the  deposition  of  such  extraneous 
matters,  is  eflfectually  avoided ;  and  it  was  stated  that  a  new 
engine,  with  Mr.  Hall's  improvements,  will  remain  perfect, 
and  not  require  the  expense  of  repairs  for  an  exceedingly 
greater  number  of  years  than  any  engine  upon  the  old  prin- 
ciples. The  lecturer  observed,  that  the  means  adopted  for 
supplying  the  necessary  quantity  of  distilled  water,  to  re- 
place any  waste  that  may  take  place,  is  the  insertion  with- 
in the  boiler  of  a  small  vessel  containing  the  water  for  dis- 
tillation ;  for  although  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  only 
is  applied  to  it,  the  requisite  quantity  of  distilled  water,  or 
even  more,  will  be  produced.  The  fifth  improvement  re- 
lates to  the  consumption  of  fuel ;  and  this,  indeed,  may  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  preceding  advantages.  These 
several  points  were  Illustrated  by  a  small  model  engine, 
which  worked  with  the  most  beautifhl  precision  and  accu- 
racy. Attached  to  this  miniature  engine  was  an  ingenious 
model  of  a  loom,  also  the  Invention  of  Mr.  Hall,  for  the 
manufacture  of  lace ;  the  dlflbrcnt  threads  of  Which  were  di- 
rected over  burning  gas  in  order  to  fVee  them  fhmi  the  su- 
perfluous film.  The  theatre  was  excessively  Crowded,  and 
the  lecture,  which  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  attention, 
greeted  at  its  close  with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of 
applause.  ^^ 

PEAS, 

The  following  communication  on  the  relative  qualities  of 
peas,  may  be  useful  at  the  present  season ;  it  is  taken  fh>m 
the  Gardener's  Maga^ne  for  October  last : — On  £isAep*s 
Dwarf  P$af  as  €^mpared  wUh  other  earfy  Pftu. — By  Mr. 
Anthony  Adamson,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Gibson. 

Sir, — I  return  you,  with  this,  one  quart  and  three  quar* 
ters  of  Bishop's  early  dwarf  peas.  They  have  been  saved 
from  the  sowings  of  those  I  received  from  yon  upon  experi; 
ment,  and  for  which  I  feel  much  obliged.  I  thitdc  it  due 
to  you,  to  send  you  the  result  of  the  experience  wiilch  I 
have  had  in  comparing  Bishops  pea  with  other  varieties 
mentioned  belew,  all  of  which  were  sown  on  the  same  day, 
viz.,  the  6th  April,  18B1.  Bishop's  pea  came  into  fbll  pod 
on  the  2d  of  July,  i,  e.,  in  88  days  :  the  early  frame  in  140 
days  ;  Knight's  dwarf  marrow  In  146  days  ;  and  the  Span- 
ish dwarf  in  150  days.  Thus  there  was  a  space  of  A3  days 
in  favour  of  Bishops  pea  over  every  other  variety,  even  the 
early  frame.  The  produce  of  Bishop's  pea  is  fully  double 
that  of  the  fVame,  and  quite  equal  in  flavour'  when  taken 
early  ;  th^  pods  are  short,  btH  aboudantly  numerous ;  and, 
being  dwarfs,  their  blossoms  form  a  most  elegant  border. 
The  seed  frtMS  them  is  most  easily  saTed,  even  froai  lawlngs 
made  on  the  4t1i  of  Jnna.  They  require  aaly  shart  aticki^ 
about  onefoat  from  the  grauad  ;  as  aa  eariy  farietyv  ^*T 
are  of  first-rate  exoellenee.  This  pea  was  saised  or^jinally 
from  an  impreg.iated  blossom  of  the  Spanish  dwar£  By 
the  way,  the  Spanish  Dwarf  is  an  excettsnt  pea,  but  not 
early ;  and  if  compared  with  Knight's  dwarf  mairow,  sinks 
into  inrigaificanoe.  There  was  never  sack  a  pea  fisr  the 
marrow  fiavour  known  before,  as  Knight's  manow.    Itf 
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fiiQlta  are^  its  not  heing  early,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
■aviiif  its  seed  in  tliis  dimate  ;  besides,  it  cannot  be  pru- 
dently sown  early,  because  of  its  tenderness  of  stalks.  It 
is,  however,  of  inestimable  ralue^  and  might  do  well  if  raised 
in  a  moderate  hot-l>ed,  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  the 
frosts  were  oyer ;  or  if  it  were  protected  with  straw  ropes, 
•r  thick  spray  pea  sticks.  Knight*8  marrow  pea  is  entitled 
to  stand  highly  prized,  from  its  great  delicacy  and  flavour, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  saving  its  seed ;  and,  Bishop^s 
pea  has  the  same  claim,  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
eariy  varieties ;  but  I  must  observe  that  Bishop's  pea, 
•f  all  others,  is  most  benefited  by  a  liberal  manuring 
of  old  hot-bed  dung.  But  though  Bishop's  pea  is  so  well 
deserving  of  prafte  as  an  early  pea,  it  has  little  merit  as  a 
late  pea,  except  as  to  the  producing  plenty  of  seed.  Knight*s 
marrow  deserves  a  high  price,  for  flavour  produce,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  saving  the  seed. 


Practical  Remedy  foe  the  Det  Rot. — Every 
body  has  heard  of  the  havoc  which  has  been  effected  in 
aome  of  our  most  valuable  shipping,  and  of  the  destructive 
process  which  has  rendered  the  work  of  the  architect  vain 
In  some  of  our  noblest  edifices.  To  discover  a  remedy,  or  a 
preventive  rather,  of  this  insidious  power — the  dry  rot— has 
long  been  a  problem.  It  is  now,  however,  we  think,  we 
may  venture  to  be  sanguine  about  it — found:  corrosive 
sublimate  is  that  remedy.  The  preservative  powers  of  this 
substance  have  long  been  known  to  anatomists,  curators  of 
museums,  and  others  interested  in  an  acquaintance  with 
antiseptics.  It  occurred  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  some  years  ago, 
when  applied  for  a  recipe  to  check  the  approaches  of  the 
book-worm  in  the  magnificent  library  at  Althorp,  to  sug- 
gest corrosive  sublinuite ;  but  he  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  idea,  from  a  supposition  that  a  poisonous  atmosphere 
would  attend  on  the  volumes  which  should  be  charged  with 
this  active  mercuriaL  Dr.  Faraday  confesses  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  infiuenced  Sir  Humphrey  in  coming  to  such 
s  conclusion ;  but  the  result  of  his  researches  since  that 
time,  and  particularly  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
warrants  him  in  stating  now  the  contrary.  Organic  mat- 
ters treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  form  with  it  a  chy. 
mical  compound,  and  contract  none  of  its  noxious  quali- 
ties. It  is  on  this  principle  that  Dr.  Faraday  is  enabled  to 
show,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  proving, 
^  that  timber  which  has  been  steeped  for  a  time  in  a  satura- 
'  ted  solution  of  the  sublimate,  becomes  indestructible,  and 
affords^that  which  has  been  so  long  a  desideratum  in  the 
building  of  our  wooden  walls.  The  lecturer  detailed  the 
various  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject 
at  Woolwich^  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty; and  in  every  instance  wherein  the  results  have  been 
examined,  (for  some  of  them  are  yet  undergoing  the  test  of 
time,)  it  appears  they  have  been  eminently  marked  with  suc- 
cess. Pieces  of  the  same  wood,  some  saturated,  and  some 
left  untouched,  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  influence, 
when  the  latter  have  turned  out  to  be  utterly  devoured  with 
the  rot,  the  former  remaining  perfectly  sound.  The  satu- 
rated  and  the  unprepared  pieces  have  even  been  mortised 
into  aach  other,  when  the  dry  rot  has  eaten  the  latter  to  the 
boundary  line,  and  stopped  there.  The  same  thing  occur- 
red with  piecM  of  cotton  canvass ;  those  washed  in  the  so- 
lution remaining  uninfluenced  by  the  rot,  while  those  not 
so  protected  perish.  A  Mr.  Kyan,  we  understand,  is  the 
inventor  of  the  remedy. — Medical  Gaxette, 


The  Cost  of  BiriLDiyo  Lomdok  Beidob.— The  par- 
ticulars of  the  money  raised  and  expended  on  account  of  this 
great  undertaking  have  been  published,  including  the  ap. 
proaches  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  difl^erence 
between  the  cost  and  the  estimate  is  stated  at  L.40,000 ; 
the  whole  amount  raised  for  that  purpose  was  L.  1,458,311, 
8s.  llfd.,  and  the  cost  of  the  bridge  and  approaches,  law 
expenses,  aec,  L.I,426,I4ft,  38.  3d.  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  L32,16«,  6s.  8fd. 


AvDBKW  WiL80K.-^The  foUofriOf  is 
from  the  burial  yard  register  of  PatiOiead  u^**^  Thm.  i 
of  Andrew  Wilson,  baker,  son  to  Andrew  WS 
and  inn-dweller  in  Dunnikeer,  (Qui  n 
Edinbuifum,)  was  interred  the  6th  April,  1736  yeowc  )^  | 
in  the  grave  of  William  Paterson  and  Euphan  B«v«riifr;- 
the  grave  2  feet  and  (  wide,  7  foet  long.**  Tkis  as  ths  As- ' 
drew  Wilson  who  was  executed  at  Edinborgk  at  tlic  tarn 
of  Porteous*s  mob,  as  described  by  Sir  W.  Seott  in  his  tait 
of  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  and  who,  wliea  he  was  abb. 
ducted  to  church  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  ezacatiss, 
guarded  by  three  soldiov,  held  them  all  three  fiasE,  aae  ■ 
each  handC  the  other  by  his  teeth,  till  his  fidkwr  pilssM, 
designated  in  the  novel  by  the  name  of  Gaordie  PobistsM, 
made  his  escape.  An  old  inhabitant  of  Pathhcad  was  hcssl 
to  decUre,  that  he  saw  WiIson*s  bones  disinterred  oa  an. 
sion  of  the  grave  being  re^^peoed,  and  could  not  bat  rsaoifc 
the  firmness  of  their  texture  and  uneommoa  SBze. 

Philosophy  of  a  Fav. — ^To  explain  the  apparent  cas. 
tradiction  implied  in  the  fiict  that  the  use  of  a  &n  prodaas 
a  sensation  of  coldness,  even  though  the  air  which  it  ap- 
tates  is  not  in  any  degree  altered  in  temperature,  it  is  ac- 
cessary to  consider  that  the  air  which  surrounds  us  is  gcas 
rally  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  body.  If  th 
air  be  calm  and  still,  the  particles  which  are  in  immefiaa 
contact  with  the  skin  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  ifcm 
itself,  and  having  a  sort  of  molecular  attraction,  they  adher 
to  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  particles  of  air  arefovi 
to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  glass  in  philosophical  ezperimena 
Thus  sticking  to  the  skin,  they  form  a  sort  of  warm  coTtr- 
ing  for  it,  and  speedily  acquire  its  temperature.  The  teu 
however,  by  the  agitation  which  it  produces,  continnaDy 
expels  the  particles  thus  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  briags 
new  particles  into  that  situation.  Each  particle  isi  air,  sf 
it  strikes  tlie  skin,  takes  heat  from  it  by  contact,  and,  bcisf 
driven  off,  carries  that  heat  with  it,  thus  producing  s 
constant  sensation  of  refireshlng  coolness.  Now,  from  this 
reasoning,  it  would  follow,  that  if  we  were  placed  In  a  roem 
in  which  the  atmosphere  has  a  higher  temperature  tikan  % 
degrees,  the  use  of  a  fan  would  have  exactly  opposite  eftcti ; 
and,  instead  of  cooling,  would  aggravate  Uie  ellectaof  best; 
and  such  would,  in  fact,  take  place.  A  succeasioB  of  hot 
particles  would  therefore  be  driven  against  the  ddn,  whik 
the  particles  which  would  be  cooled  by  the  skin  itself  would 
be  constantly  removed. — Lardner  on  Heat — Cabimei  Cf- 
dopedia. 
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ON  THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

fFor  the  SehoQknaster,) 

LETTER  V. 

The  late  admirable  writer  Mrs.  E.  HamiltoD^  in 
her  Lbttebs  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of 
£i»i7CATMif^  makes  the  following  just  remark,  to 
account  Ibr  her  examining  the  affections,  before 
she  treats  of  the  principles  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  understanding  : — 

**  Desires  and  aversions  are  the  springs  of  human 
conduct,  because  their  influence  commences  in 
tome  degree  with  our  existence.  In  the  produc 
tion  of  our  intellectual  faculties^  nature  operates 
by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  When  her  wise 
re^gulatioiis  are  attended  to,  and  not  counteracted 
by  our  officious  folly,  one  faculty  attains  sufficient 
vi^;onr  before  another  is  produced  to  assist  in  its 
development.  But  desire  and  aversion,  which 
may  be  termed  the  germ  of  the  passions,  appear  in 
the  infancy  of  life,  and  show  symptoms  of  strength 
and  vigfour,  at  a  period  when  the  higher  intellec 
tual  faculties  are  yet  feeble  and  imperfect.  Hence 
the  necesnty  of  paying  an  early  and  unceasing  a,U 
tention  to  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  call 
forth  those  active  powers,  which,  without  such 
superintendence,  may  become  instrumental  to  the 
misery  of  the  possessor." 

Another  excellent  writer  (the  late  Dr.  Estlin 
of  Bristol,  in  his  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy) 
alao  remarks,  that, — ''As  soon  as  the  mind  hA8 
acquired  any  notion  of  good  or  evil,  by  grateful 
or  uneasy  sensations  of  any  kind^  there  naturally 
arise  certain  motions  of  the  will,  namely^  desire  of 
what  is  good^  and  aversion  from  what  is  evil. 
For  there  constantly  appears  in  every  being,  a 
fixed  propensity  to  desire  its  own  happiness,  and 
whatever  seems  to  be  the  means  of  procuring  it ; 
and  to  avoid  those  things  which  would  render  it 
miserable.  Besides  these  two  primary  motions*  of 
the  will,  desire  and  aversion,  there  are  two  others 
commonly  ascribed  to  it,  joy  and  sorrow.  The 
fonntm  desire  and  aversion,  have  ::  reHerener  to 
wh^  is  future;  the  latter,  joy  and  sorrow,  to  what 
is  j^fsi  and  present.  So  that  when  good  to  be  ob- 
tained is  in  view,  there  arises  desire  ;  when  evil  is. 
to  be  repelled,  aversion  :  when  good  is  actually 
obtained  or  evil  avoided^  arises  joy ;  when  good  is 


lost,  or  evil  has  befallen  us,  sorrow.'  But  besides 
these  calm  motions  or  aflections  of  the  mind,  and 
the  stable  desire  of  happiness,  which  employ  our 
reason  for  their  conductor,  there  are  also  others  of 
a  different  nature  ^— * 

"  Certain  vehement,  turbulent  impulses,  which, 
upon  s6me  occasions,  agitate  the  mind,  and  hurry 
it  on,  with  blind  inconsiderate  force,  to  actions  and 
pursuits,  or  to  efforts  exerted  about  such  things, 
as  we  have  never  deliberately  determiiied  to  be  of 
consequence  to  happiness  or  misery.  These  tur- 
bulent passions,  which  are  generally  foes  to  men- 
tal peace,  are  reducible  to  the  four  classes  above 
mentioned.  Such  as  impel  towards  some  apparent 
good,  are  caUed  passionate  desires  ;  such  as  tend 
to  ward  off  some  supposed  evil,  are  called  aversions 
or  fears ;  such  as  arise  from  the  obtainment  of 
what  was  desired,  as  a  good,  or  the  avoiding  of 
what  was  feared  as  evil,  are  turbulent  joys  ;  and 
such  as  arise  from  the  loss  of  supposed  good,  or 
the  suffering  of  supposed  evil,  are  termed  sor- 
rows*' 

From  these  reasonings  it  appears  that  the  prime 
duty  of  parents  and  teachers,  towards  the  chil- 
dren who  are  intrusted  to  their  care  by  the  univeri- 
sal  father,  is  to  regulate  those  affections  of  desire 
and  aversion  which  are  awakened  so  early  in  the 
human  mind  ;  to  prevent  the  formation  of  impro- 
per associations  of  ideas  ;  and  to  induce  the  habit 
of  self-command  and  restraint.  By  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is  meant,  that  some  ideas  are  so  closely 
connected,  either  by  natural  correspondence,  .or  by 
habit,  or  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  that,  when 
one  idea  arises  in  tiie  mind,  it  shall  introduce  its 
associate  idea,  and  to  separate  them,  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult task.  Thus,  if  we  have  suffered  severe  pain 
in  any  particular  place,  ill  treatment  from  any  par- 
ticular person,  or  great  loss  from  any  particular 
circumstance  ;  let  us  find  ourselves  again  in  that 
place  in  which  we  endured  the  pain,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  same  external  objects ;  let  the  same  peiv 
son  who  injured  us  re-appear ;  let  us  be  once  more 
invdived  in  the  very  circumstances  which  were  the 
immediate  occasion  of  our  loss,  and  the  same  sen- 
sations of  uneasiness  and  aversion  will  recur.  And> 
in  like  manner,  if  we  be  placed  a  second  time  in 
scenes  in  which  we  had  formerly  experienced 
emotions  of  pleasure,  the  same  pleasurable  feelings 
will  again  be  awakened. 
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"  A  man  receives  a  sensil^le  injury  from  another," 
says  t)ie  illustrious  reaaoner,  Locke  ;  ''  be  thinks 
on  that  man  and  that  action,  over  and  over  agaia ; 
and  by  tuminatiog  strongly^  or  much  in  his  mind^ 
he  so  cements  those  two  ideas  together,  that  he 
makes  them  almost  one.  He  never  can  think  on 
that  man,  but  the  pain  and  displeasure  he  suffered 
come  into  his  mind  with  it>  so  ih&t  he  scarcely  dia- 
tinguishes  them,  but  has  as  much  aversion  for  the 
one  as  the  other.  Thus,  hatreds  are  often  produced 
from  slight  occasions,  and  quarrels  are  spread  and 
continued  in  the  world." 

These  associations,  when  suffered  to  take  root, 
are  frequently,  we  may  indeed  say,  generally,  so 
tenacious  as  never  to  be  completely  rooted  out, 
even  by  good  sense  and  acquired  knowledge.  Let 
parents  and  tutors  of  children,  therefore,  take 
heed  that  disagreeable  repulsive  ideas  be  not  as- 
sociated, in  their  infants^,  with  circumstances  and 
objects,  they  must  frequently  meet  in  the  common 
course  of  things  ;  nor  with  employments  in  which 
they  will  be  called  to  engage,  nor  with  duties  they 
will  be  required  to  fulfil  in  after  life. 

This  is  an  object  which  requires  great  care  and 
attention. 

Ideas  of  ghosts,  of  supernatural  appearances,  of 
mysterious  dangers,  associated  with  the  idea  of 
darkness,  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  by 
tales  of  terror  and  superstition  told  in  the  nursery, 
have  often  rendered  the  man  a  slave  through  life 
to  fears  of  the  imagination ;  and  even  when  grow- 
ing strength  of  intellect,  and  wise  instruction, 
have  banished  the  belief  in  apparitions,  the  im- 
'  pression  has  continued  ineffaceable.'  Let  children, 
^en,  be  early  familiarized  to  darkness,  and  be 
taught,  by  example  and  experience,  that  no  danger 
attends  the  absence  of  light,  but  that  of  hurting 
themselves  by  striking  against  some  hard  or 
pointed  substance,  a  danger  which  may  be  avoided 
by  some  little  precaution. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  take  especial  care, 
that  repulsive  associations  do  not  attend  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  If  more  be  expected  of 
children  than  what  is  just  and  reasonable ;  if  les- 
sons  be  given  them,  too  long,  or  too  difficult ;  if 
they  be  required  to  attend  to  studies,  subjects,  and 
books,  above  their  capacities ;  if  they  be  expected 
to  keep  up  painful  application ;  and  if  they  be  de- 
prived of  those  hours  of  bodily  exercise,  which 
are  necessary  to  refresh  the  mind  and  recruit  the 
spirits,  such  unpleasant  ideas  will  be  associated 
with  learning,  as  may  form  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  their  progress  in  the  path  of  science,  when  they 
advance  in  years.  Such  association  has  excited  in 
many  minds  a  dislike  of  books,  and  of  the  other 
means  of  intellectual  improvement,  which  has 
grown  into  settled  aversion  to  all  mental  applica- 
tion. 

A  public  lecturer  once  declared,  that  he  never 
opened  a  Latin  grammar,  or  a  grammar  of  any 
language,  without  an  involuntary  shudder,  because 
he  had  been  oppressed  with  that  species  of  learning 
when  he  was  a  school-boy.    And  still  more  carefid 


should  parents  and  instructors  Ife  not  ^  peitmt  any 
circuiMtances  to  iat^rmiogle  with  mmwl  and  re. 
ligiout  instructioiia  which  might  cause  either  of 
those  HMMt  important  of  ajil  sulijeets  to  be  attended 
with  unpleasant  associations. 

Let  not  virtue,  morality,  religion,  be  presented 
to  children  ^n  an  unamiable  point  of  viRWt  ^  hs^rd 
aad  severe,  as  frowning  u]^an  iooaoaiit  ABJoyments, 
as  contracting  the  circles  of  human  pleasures,  lest 
unfavourable  impressions  be  made  upon  their 
minds,  which  may  operate  as  slow  but  fatal  poisoa. 
Let  children,  on  the  contrary,  be  led  to  behold 
virtue,  morality,  and  religion,  as  all  lovely  in  their 
natural  charms,  as  their  best  friends,  aa  enhandng 
every  true  delight ;  that  thus  pleasuralde  associa- 
tions may  aid  in  conducting  them  to  the  path  of 
happiness,  and  to  life  everlasting. 

Let  parents  beware  of  uniting  disagreeable  as- 
sociations, with  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
rendering  it  austere  and  gloomy,  by  stripping  it 
of  all  innocent  occupation,  by  overpowering  the 
attention  of  children  on  that  day  of  rest,  with  too 
large  portions  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
By  such  injudicious  zeal,  well  intended  but  not 
according  to  knowledge,  many  a  youthful  mind 
has  been  led  to  dread  the  return  of  that  holy  day ; 
and  when  the  curb  of  parental  authority  has  b^en 
loosened,  has  ffown  to  the  other  extreme,  namely, 
its  utter  neglect.  Let  parents  take  care  also,  that 
disagreeable  ideas  be  not  associated  in  the  minds 
of  their  children,  with  family  worship,  by  making 
it  tiresome  by  length,  or  by  having  it  at  improper 
seasons.  Let  not  the  interference  of  parental  or 
superintending  authority  be  too  apparent,  or  too 
frequent,  or  exerted  upon  trifling  occasions ;  lest, 
by  disagreeable  association,  it  become  disgusting 
to  children,  and  terminate  in  absolute  contempt 
and  aversion.  Let  not  even  affection  manifest  it- 
self in  officious  care,  in  unreasonable  and  excesdre 
anxiety  ;  lest,  becoming  burdensome,  and  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  enjoyment  and  exertion,  it 
excite,  in  the  mind  of  its  object,  repelling  ideas, 
and,  by  being  associated  with  them,  produce  ir- 
ritation and  fretfulness,  instead  of  gratitude  and 
love. 

Antipathies  the  most  absurd  and  unreasonable  to 
animals  perfectly  innocent,  and  to  other  objects, 
on  account  of  form  and  colour,  are  frequently  seen 
in  grown  persons,  who,  thereby  are  rendered  ridi- 
culous to  others,  and  uncomfortable  to  themselves. 
These  antipathies  are  not  natural,  they  are  created 
in  children  by  the  force  of  example  ;  care,  there- 
fore, should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  evil,  for  aa 
evil  it  certainly  is,  because^all  unnecessary  fear  is 
an  evil. 

Children  may  be  taught  to  view,  with  delighted 
curiosity,  spiders  skilfully  constructing  their  webs, 
and  earwigs  with  their  shining  cases  of  winga;  and 
their  attention  may  be  gradually  led  from  them 
to  their  Great  Maker.  But  if  they  hear  these 
around  them  screaming,  "  O]^  the  nasstf,  ugly 
creatures !"  and  see  their  mothers,  or  other  friends, 
shrinking  back,  shuddering-^ith  real  or  aiectad 
digitized  by  VnOO^. 
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terror y  ik^y  will  catch  the  infection^  and  habit  will 
soon  coirfinn  the  same  false  feelings. 

Let  parents,  then,  carefully  watch  over  the 
earliest  operations  of  mind  in  their  children  ;  and 
if  they  discern  any  of  those  antipathies^  errone- 
ously styled  natnral,  forming  or  formed^  let  them 
endeavour  instttfitly  to  counteract  the  impressions^ 
by  destroying  the  association  of  pain  or  disgust 
which  excited  them.  Inform  yoitr  children  of  the 
good  effects  those  animals  may  produce ;  such  as 
destroying  others  whose  excessive  multiplication 
might  prove  prejudicial,  or  who  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, noxious,  or  devouring  substances  which  might 
prove  detrimental  to  the  health  of  man,  were  they 
left  to  putrefaction.  Convince  them  that  even 
those  whidi  have  the  power  of  inflicting  pain,  by 
bites  or  stings,  are  necessary  and  beneficial  parts 
of  the  grand  and  wise  economy  of  Nature,  which 
tiie  benevolent  Maker  of  all  things  has  established. 

But  antipathies  may  not  only  be  early  formed  in 
the  minds  of  children,  against  certain  animals  of 
the  inferior  orders ;  they  may  be  directed,  by  ig- 
norant prejudice,  against  the  opinions,  and  even 
against  the  persons  of  those  fellow-men,  who  differ 
from  generadly  received  notions,  or  from  those  of 
their  parents  and  friends.  Such  antipathies  should 
be  sedulously  repressed,  or  rather  prevented,  by 
preventing  the  youthful  mind  from  associating  the 
idea  of  evil  with  difference  of  opinion ;  by  pointing 
out  pious  and  learned  men,  virtuous,  benevolent, 
and  amiable  characters,  of  totally  different  senti- 
ments and  sects.  I'o  preclude  the  formation  of 
such  prejudices,  is  of  no  small  importance ;  because 
they  lead  to  bigotry,  to  ilUwill,  to  all  antichristian 
fe^ngs,  and  finally  to  hatred  and  persecution. 
8ach  antipathies,  founded  upon  the  associations  of 
evil  with  differences  of  political  and  religious  faith, 
have  been  fruitful  sources  of  bad  passions^  of  angry 
feelings,  of  inhuman  actions,  of  deadly  and  cruel 
oppresaon. 

Prejudices  friendly  to  virtue^  and  to  religion  in 
general,  and  hostile  to  vice,  are  the  only  prejudices 
whidi  may  be  permitted  and  cherished  with  safety. 
All  other  prejudices  are,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
unfavouraUe  to  the  culture  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  of  the  moral  feelings. 

Let  children  be  accustomed  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  take  a  care  and  interest  in  the  affairs  and 
happiness  of  others.  They  should  be  taught  to 
consider  how  their  little  punuits  and  arrangements 
may  condnce  to  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of 
their  playmates,  as  well  as  their  own  ;  and  thus 
may  be  formed,  in  early  life,  the  germ  of  that  bene- 
volence, which  will  increase  as  they  grow  up,  and 
become  universal  philanthropy.  Children  should 
be  made  to  feel  for  every  thing  that  has  life,  and 
to  take  delight  in  imparting  pleasure,  even  to  the 
most  insignificant  of  percipient  beings.  Let  them 
be  instmeted  to  consider  every  creatnre  as  the 
flveatm  of  God ;  and  in  th^  happiness  of  every 
creatnre  to  find  an  addition  to  their  own.  Let 
them  be  taught  to  vie^  with  pleasure  the  vast 
variety  of  animals^  en}<^ing  their  respective  powers 
and  happy  in  their  several  ways.    Let  the  delight- 


ful  spectacle  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator, 
displayed  in  the  animate  world,  be  pointed  out  to 
their  observation ;  and  here  let  ihem  be  trained  to 
feast  their  eyes  and  their  hearts^  This  will  be  . 
the  most  efficacious  method  of  giving  the  soul 
genuine  sensibility,  of  rendering  it  all  alive  to  feeL* 
ings  of  true  sympathy.  To  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  who  weep,  is  one 
of  the  noblest,  most  improving  exercises  of  the 
human  mind.  From  such  dispositions  will  flow 
condescension,  courteousness,  affability.  If  such 
sentiments  rule  in  the  souls  of  children^  they  wiH 
show  no  overbearing  haughtiness,  no  insulting  con- 
tempt of  inferiors  ;  they  will  use  no  harsh,  com.* 
manding  language  towards  servants,  nor  expect 
them  to  attend  their  nod,  and  study  to  humour 
their  caprices. 

Let  children  be  trained  to  be  actively  charitable. 
Let  them  be  conducted  to  the  humblest  hut  of  po-  ' 
verty,  that  they  may  witness  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  poor  have  to  struggle.  Let  them  be 
taught  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  afflicted,  and  to 
soften  the  pains  of  sickness,  by  condolence  and 
gentle  offices  of  love.  Let  them  feel  the  pleasure 
of  relieving  or  mitigating  distress,  out  of  their  own  , 
means,  and  by  denying  themselves  some  of  their 
usual  gratifications  and  amusements ;  and  let  them 
know,  that  such  sacrifices  give  additional  satisfac- 
tion in  their  practice,  besides  being,  from  the  exer^ 
cise  of  self-denial,  the  more  acceptable  to  God. 
Let  them,  therefore,  see  obje<5t«  of  compassion,  of 
pity,  of  charity,  that  those  amiable  feelings  may  be 
excited  im  their  hearts,  that  they  may  have  op« 
portunities  of  exercising  them^  and  that  they  may 
taste  tiie  delicious  satisfaction  of  doing  good.  But 
this  should  be  done  under '  prudent  direction. 
They  should  be  taught  gradus^y  to  discriminate 
between  worthy  and  unworthy  objects,  and  not  to 
be  impelled  by  blind  generosity,  lest,  as  they  ad« 
vance  in  life,  they  meet  with  fVaud  and  imposi- 
tion, and  their  benevolent  feelings  be  shocked  and 
blunted. 

By  such  methods,  with  such  care  and  attention, 
^ould  parents  labour  to  exclude  fit>m  the  minds 
of  their  children  all  unfavourable,  prejudicial,  as- 
sociations ;  all  improper  desires ;  all  evil  propensi- 
ties ;  indulgence  of  appetite ;  pride  of  rank  or 
wealth ;  vanity  of  dress,  person,  or  talents ;  selfish* 
ness;  self-will;  obstinacy;  impatience  of  restraint; 
insincerity;  dissimulation;  cunning;  and  every 
species  and  degree  of  falsehood,  llius  should  they 
endeavour  to  cherish  in  the  hearts  of  their  chil- 
dren all  the  amiable,  benevolent  affections ;  love  to 
God,  to  their  parents,  to  their  relatives  ahd  friends, 
to  all  mankind ;  religious  principles  and  feelings ; 
compassion ;  condolence ;  mercy  ;  pity ;  courteous- 
ness ;  regard  for  the  hi^piness  of  all  creatures  ; 
active  self-deaying  diarity.  These  are  aaeds  of 
the  best,  the  most  precious  kinds,  which,  if  town  in 
the  infant  mind,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  take 
root,  grow  up,  blossom  in  heavenly  fragrance  and 
beauty,  and  produce  the  fruits  of  virtue,  of  useful- 
ne33,  of  felicity.  I  am,  &c.  GqOqLc 
A  Friend  TolS'XRt:i^mchmn, 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


OOIiUMN  FOB  THS  liAOTKS, 

EDUCATION  OF  INFANCY. 

,  THE  BODILY  8EK8E8.* 

Few  people  think  that  the  numagement  of  rerj  young 
babes  baa  any  thing  to  do  with  thair  future  ditpoaitioni  and 
cbaracten;  yet  I  beliere  it  has  more  influence  than  can 
easily  be  calculated.  One  writer  on  education  eTen  yenturea 
to  lay,  that  the  heaTincM  of  the  Dutch  and  the  viradty  of 
the  French  are  owing  to  the  different  manner  in  which  in- 
lants  are  treated  in  these  two  countries. 

The  Dutch  keep  their  children  in  a  state  of  repose,  always 
rocking,  or  jogging  them ;  the  French  are  perpetually  tos- 
sing them  about,  and  showing  them  lively  tricks.  I  think 
a  medium  between  these  two  extremes  would  be  the  most 
fiiTourable  to  a  child's  health  and  fiMuldes. 

An  infimt  is,  for  a  while,  totally  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  senses  with  which  be  is  endowed.  At  first,  be  does  not 
see  objects ;  and  when  he  sees  them,  be  does  not  know  that 
he  can  touch  them.  ^  He  is  obliged  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
^  fehip  to  the  five  sensss,**  and  atsvery  step  he  needs  assistance 
'  in  learning  his  trade.  Any  one  can  see  that  assistance  tends 
to  quicken  the  Acuities,  by  observing  how  much  faster  a 
babe  improves^  when  daily  surrounded  by  little  brothers  and 
sisters. 

fiut  in  trying  to  excite  an  infant's  attention,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  confuse  and  distract  him.  His  mind,  like 
bis  body,  is  weak,  and  requires  to  have  but  little  sustenance 
.  at  a  time,  and  to  have  it  often.  Gentleness,  patience,  and 
'  love,  are  almost  every  thing  in  education ;  especially  to  those 
helpless  little  creatures,  who  have  entered  into  a  world  where 
every  thing  is  new  and  strange  to  them.  Gentleness  is  a  sort 
of  mild  atmosphere;  and  it  enters  into  a  child's  soul,  like 
the  sunshine  into  the  rose-b«d,  slowly  but  surely  expanding 
it  into  baaaty  and  vifonr. 

AU  loud  noises  and  violent  motions  should  be  avoided. 
They  pain  an  infant's  senses,  and  distract  his  faculties.  I 
have  seen  impatient  nurses  thrust  a  glaring  candle  before 
the  eyes  of  a  fretful  babe,  or  drum  violently  on  the  Ubie,  or 
rack  the  cradle  like  an  earthquake.  These  things  may  stop 
a  child's  cries  fisr  a  short  time,  because  the  pain  thay  oc- 
casion his  senses,  draws  his  attention  firom  the  pain  which 
first  induced  him  to  cry ;  but  they  do  not  comfort  or  sooth 
him.  As  soon  as  he  recovers  from  the  distraction  they  have 
occasioned,  he  will  probably  cry  again,  and  even  louder 
>  than  befbrs.  Besides  the  pain  given  to  his  mind,  violent 
measures  ars  dangeroos  to  the  bodily  senses.  Deaihess  and 
weakness  of  eye-sight  may  no  doubt  often  be  attributed  to 
such  causss  as  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  physicians  are  agreed 
that  the  dropsy  on  the  brain  is  firequently  produced  by  vio- 
lent  rocking. 

Unless  a  child's  cries  are  occasioned  by  sharp  bodily  pain» 
they  may  usually  be  pacified  by  some  pleasing  oljec^  such 
as  stroking  a  kitten,  or  patting  the  dog ;  and  if  their  tears 
are  really  occasioned  by  acute  pain,  is  it  not  cruel  to  add 
another  tufiering,  by  stunning  them  with  noise,  or  blinding 
■them  with  light  ? 

AUention  should  be  early  aroused  by  presenting  attractive 
objects — things  of  bright  and  beautiful  colours,  but  not  glar- 
ing— and  sounds  pleasant  and  soft  to  the  ear.  When  you 
have  succeeded  in  attracting  a  babe's  attention  to  any  ob- 
ject, it  is  well  to  let  him  examine  it  just  as  long  as  he 
chooses.  Every  time  he  tuns  it  over,  drops  it,  ai^  takes 
it  up  again,  he  adds  something  to  the  little  atock  of  his  scanty 
exp«1«nce.  Wheii  his  powers  of  attention  are  wearied,  he 
will  soon  enough  show  it  by  his  actions.  A  multitude  of 
new  playthings,  crowded  upon  him  one  after  another,  only 
aerve  to  confuse  him.  He  does  not  learn  so  much,  because 
he  baa  aot  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  any 
one  of  them.  Having  had  his  little  mind  excited  by  a  new 
object,  he  should  be  left  in  quiet,  to  toss  and  turn,  and  jingle 
it,  to  his  heart's  content.     If  he  look  up  in  the  midst  of  his 


•  From  the  MoCbn's  Book,  m  wnAle  little  Telune,  by  sn  Amsricsn 
Lady,  itpaMkhsd  In  OlMgow. 


play,  a  smile  should  always  be  ready  for  him,  that  h%  any 
feel  protected  and  happy  in  the  atmoq>here  of  love. 

It  is  important  that  children,  even  when  babes,  should 
never  be  spectators  of  anger,  or  any  evil  passion.  They 
come  to  us  from  heaven,  with  their  little  souls  fhll  of  innc^ 
cence  and  peace  $  and,  as  fiir  as  poasible,  a  mother^s  influence 
should  not  interfere  with  the  influence  of  angels. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing,  in  order  to  eHect 
this,  is,  that  the  mother  should  keep  her  own  spirit  in  tran- 
quillity and  purity ;  for  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
state  of  a  mother  afKwts  her  diild.  There  are  many  proofs 
that  it  is  true,  both  with  regard  to  mind  and  body.  A 
mere  babe  will  grieve  and  sob  at  the  exprpi^on  of  diatrcss 
on  a  mother's  countenance ;  he  cannot  possibly  ibioio  what 
that  expression  means,  but  he/eela  that  it  is  something  pain- 
ful— ^his  mother's  state  affects  him. 

Effects  on  the  bodily  constitution  will  be  more  readily 
believed  than  effects  on  the  mind,  because  the  most  tiMugfau 
less  can  see  the  one,  and  they  cannot  tee  the  other.  Cbil- 
dren  have  died  in  convulsions,  in  consequence  of  a  mother 
nursing,  while  under  the  influence  of  violent  passiob  or  emo- 
tion ;  and  who  can  tell  how  much  moral  evil  may  be  traced 
to  the  states  of  mind  indulged  by  a  mother,  while  tending 
the  precious  little  being,  who  receives  every  thing  from 
her? 

Therefbre  the  first  rule,  and  the  most  important  of  all  in 
education,  is,  that  a  mother  should  govern  her  own  feelings 
and  keep  her  heart  and  consdenoe  punw 

The  next  most  important  thing  appean  to  me  to  be,  that  a 
mother  should,  as  far  as  other  duties  will  pennit,  take  the 
entire  care  of  her  own  child.  I  am  aware  that  people  of 
moderate  fortune  cannot  attend  exclusively  to  an  in£iat. 
Other  cares  claim  a  share  of  attention,  and  sisters  or  do- 
mestics  must  be  intrusted ;  but  where  this  must  necessarily 
be  the  case,  the  infiuit  should,  as  much  as  possible,  feel  its 
mother's  guardianship.  If  in  the  same  room,  a  sn^le^  or  a 
look  of  fondness,  should  now  and  then  be  bestowed  upon 
him ;  and  if  in  an  adjoining  room,  some  of  the  endearing  ap- 
pellations to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  should  once  ia 
a  while  meet  his  ear ;  the  knowledge  that  his  natural  pro- 
tector and  best  friend  is  near,  will  give  him  a  feeling  of 
safety  and  protection  alike  conducive  to  his  happiness  and 
beneficial  to  his  temper. 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  a  mother's  instinct  teadies 
fimdneis,  and  there  is  no  need  of  urging  that  point ;  but  the 
difficulty  is,  mothers  are  sometimes  fbnd  by  fits  and  starlet  - 
—they  frequently  follow  impulse,  not  principle.  Perhaps 
the  cares  of  the  world  vex  or  discourage  yoo,  and  yesi  ds 
not,  as  usual,  smile  upon  your  babe  when  he  looks  up  ear. 
nestly  in  your  face— or  you  are  a  little  impatient  at  his  fitt- 
fulness.  Those  who  know  your  inquietudes  may  easily  ex- 
cuse this ;  but  what  does  the  innocent  being  before  yoa  know 
of  toil  and  trouble  P  And  why  should  you  distract  his  pure 
nature  by  the  evils  you  have  received  from  a  veiatisw 
world  P    It  does  you  no  good,  and  it  injures  him. 

Do  you  say  it  is  impossible  always  to  govern  omtH  feA- 
ings  ?  There  is  one  method,  a  never-&iling  osie — prayer. 
It  consoles  and  strengthens  the  wounded  heart,  and  tran- 
quilliies  the  stormy  passions.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
you  have  not  leisure  to  pray  every  time  yo«r  teasper  is  pre- 
voked,  or  your  heart  is  grieved.  It  requirea  na  time*  the 
inwaid  ejaculation  of  «  Lord,  help  me  to  overcome  tUs 
temptatton,"  may  be  made  in  any  place^  and  amid  any  em- 
pioyments;  and  if  uttered  in  humble  uactxitf,  the  voice  that 
said  to  the  raging  waters,  <«  Peace !  Be  still !"  will  rssteie 
quiet  to  your  troubled  souL 

As  the  first  step  in  education,  I  have  reconnMmded  gentle, 
but  constant  efibrts  to  attract  the  attention,  and  improve  the 
bodily  senses.  I  would  here  suggest  the  importance  cf  pre- 
serving the  organs  of  those  senses  in  fuU  vigour.  For  ia- 
stancs^  tbecradleshoold  besoplaced  that  theflMW  of  the  inflMi 
maybein  theahade.  A  stream  of  lig^t  is  dangersnsf  Ms 
delicate  organs  of  vision ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  coam  hi 
at  one  side,  he  may  turn  his  eyes,  in  the  effort  to  watch  it 
Glaring  red  curtains  and  brilliantly  striped  VenetiaB  car- 
peting are  bad  things  in  a^nnrsery,  for  similar 
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THE  YOUNG  ACTRESS. 

Bahbara  S 

Oiv  the  noon  of  the  14th  of  November,  1743  or  4,  I 
forget  which  it  was,  just  as  the  dock  had  stmck  one^  Bar. 
hara  S — ,  with  her  accustomed  punctuality,  ascended  the 
long  rmmbling  staircase,  with  awkward  interposed  landing- 
places,  irhich  led  to  the  office,  or  rather  a  sort  of  box  with 
a  desk  in  it,  whereat  sat  the  then  Treasurer  of  (wliat  few 
of  onr  readers  may  remember)  the  old  Bath  Theatre.  All 
OTer  the  Island  it  was  the  custom,  and  remains  so  I  believe 
to  this  day,  for  the  players  to  receive  their  weekly  stipend 
on  the  Saturday.  It  was  not  much  that  Barbara  had  to 
<daim. 

This  little  maid  had  just  entered  her  eleventh  year;  but 
her  important  station  at  the  theatre^  as  it  seemeid  to  her, 
with  the  benelits  which  she  felt  to  accrue  from  her  pious  ap- 
plicatioa  of  her  small  earnings,  had  given  an  air  of  woman- 
hood to  her  steps  and  to  her  behaviour.  You  would  liave 
taken  her  to  have  been  five  years  at  least  older. 

Till  latterly  she  had  merely  been  employed  in  choruses, 
or  where  children  were  wanted  to  fill  up  the  scene.  But 
the  manager,  observing  a  diligence  and  adroitness  in  her 
above  tier  age,  had  for  some  few  months  past  intrusted  to 
her  the  performanoe  of  wliole  parts.  You  may  guess  the 
self-conBequence  of  the  promoted  Bar1>ara.  She  hi^  already 
drawn  tears  in  young  Arthur;  had  rallied  Richard  with  in- 
fantine petulance  in  the  Duke  of  York;  and  in  her  turn 
had  rebuked  that  petulance  when  she  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
She  would  have  done  the  elder  child  in  Morton*s  pathetic 
after-pieoe  to  the  life ;  bnt  as  yet  the  «  Children  in  the 
Wood"  was  not. 

Long  after  this  little  girl  was  grown  an  aged  woman,  I 
have  seen  some  of  these  small  parts,  each  making  two  or 
three  pages  at  most,  copied  out  in  the  rudest  hand  of  the 
then  prompter,  who  doubtless  transcribed  a  little  more  care- 
lolly  and  fairly  for  the  grown-up  tragedy  ladies  of  the  es- 
tablishment But  such  as  they  were^  blotted  and  scrawled, 
88  for  a  child*s  use,  she  kept  them  all ;  and  in  the  zenith 
ofherafterrepntation  it  was  a  delightful  sight  to  behold 
them  bound  up  in  oostliest  Morocco,  each  single — each 
small  part  making  a  book — ^with  fine  clasps,  gilt^lashed, 
ftc  She  had  conscientiously  kept  them  as  they  had  been 
deUvered  to  her ;  not  a  blot  had  been  tftwced  or  tampered 
witlw  Thty  werepreclous  to  her  for  their  affecting  remem- 
braacinga  They  were  her  principia,  her  rudiments ;  the 
elementary  stoma ;  the  little  steps  by  which  she  pressed 
forwsrd  to  perfoetion.  «  What,'*  she  would  say,  **  could 
India  rubber,  or  a  pumice  stone,  hare  done  for  these  dar- 
lings?** 

1  am  in  no  hurry  to  begin  my  story— indeed  I  have  lit- 
tle or  none  to  tell— so  I  will  just  mention  an  observation  of 
hen  conneeted  with  that  interesting  time. 

Not  hmg  befogs  she  died  I  had  been  disooursfaig  with  her 
OB  the  quantity  of  real  present  emotion,  which  a  great  tra- 
gif  performer  experiences  during  acting.  1  ventured  to 
think,  that  though  in  the  first  iiMtance  such  players  must 
have  possessed  the  feelings  which  they  so  powerfully  called 
up  in  others;  yet,  by  frequent  repetition,  those  fodings  must 
become  deadened  in  a  great  measure,  and  the  performer  trust 
to  the  memory  of  past  emotion,  rather  than  express  a  pre- 
sent  ona  She  indignantly  repelled  the  notion,  that,  wiUi  a 
tralv  great  tragedian,  the  operation,  by  which  sudi  efliDcts 
wsrs  produced  opon  an  audienoe,  could  ever  degrade  itself 
into  what  was  purely  mechanicaL  With  much  delicacy, 
avoidhig  to  iffftani^  in  her  se/^-experience^  she  told  me^  that 
so  long  ago  as  when  she  used  to  pl^y  the  part  of  the  Little 
Son  to  Mrs.  Porter's  Isabella,  (I  think  it  was,)  when  that 
imprMive  actress  had  been  bending  over  her  in  some  heart- 
rending colloquy,  she  has  felt  real .  hot  tears  come  trickling 
fnm  her,  which  (to  nee  her  poweriul  expression)  have  per- 
ftsUy  scalded  her  back. 

I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Porter ;  but  it 
was  lODie  great  actress  of  that  day.  The  name  is  indiffer- 
ent; but  the  feet  of  the  scalding  tears  I  most  distinctly  re- 
member. 


As  I  was  about  to  say — at  the  desk  of  the  then  treasurer 
of  the  old  Bath  theatre— not  Diamond*s — ^prssented  herself 
the  little  Barbara  S — . 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  reputable  circum. 
stances.  The  fether  had  practised,  I  believe,  as  an  apothe- 
cary in  the  town.  But  his  practice,  ftom  causes  which  I 
feel  my  own  infirmity  too  sensibly  that  way  to  arraign— or 
perhaps  from  that  pure  infelicity  which  accompanies  some 
people  in  their  walk  through  life,  and  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  lay  at  the  door  of  imprudence — ^was  now  reduced  to 
nothing.  They  were  in  fiict  in  the  very  teeth  of  starva- 
tion, wtien  the  manager,  who  knew  and  respected  them  in 
better  days,  took  the  little  Barbara  into  his  company. 

At  the  period  1  conunenoed  with,  her  slender  earnings 
irere  the  sole  support  of  the  femily,  including  two  younger 
sisters.  1  must  throw  a  veil  over  some  mortifying  drcum^ 
stances.  Enough  to  say,  that  her  Saturday's  pittance  was 
the  only  chance  of  a  Sunday*s  (generally  their  only)  meal 
of  meat 

One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in  soine  child*s  part, 
where,  in  her  theatrical  character,  she  was  to  sop  off  a  roast 
fowl  (O  joy  to  Barbara !)  some  comic  actor,  who  was  for 
the  night  caterer  for  this  dainty— in  the  misguided  humour 
of  his  part,  threw  over  the  dish  such  a  quantity  of  salt,  (O 
grief  and  pain  of  heart  to  Barbara  !)  that  when  she  crammed 
a  portion  of  it  into  her  mouth,  she  was  obliged  sputteiinglj 
to  rg'ect  it;  and  what  with  shame  of  her  illoicted  part, 
and  pain  of  real  Appetite  at  missing  such  a  dainty,  her  little 
heart  sobbed  almost  to  breaking,  till  a  flood  of  tears,  whioh 
the  well-fbd  spectators  were  totally  unable  to  oomprdiend, 
mercifWy  relieved  her. 

This  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious  maid,  who  stood 
before  old  Ravenscrofi  the  treasurer,  for  her  8aturday*s 
payment. 

Raveoscroft  wsa  a  man,  I  have  heard  many  ^d  tiieatH- 
cal  people  beside  herself  say,  of  all  bmu  least  calodated  for 
a  treaaurer.  He  had  no  head  for  accounts,  paid  sway  at 
random,  kept  scarce  any  books,  and  sosaming  up  at  tho 
week's  end,  if  he  found  himself  a  pound  or  so  deftcient, 
blest  himself  that  it  was  no  worse. 

Now  Barbara's  weekly  stipend  was  a  Urs  half-gninsa. 
By  mistake  he  popped  into  her  hand  a— whole  sns. 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  enUiely  uncoMcious  at  first  of  themistalEe  r 
God  knows,  Ravenscroft  wouU  never  liave  disooversd  it. 

But  when  she  had  gone  down  to  the  first  of  those  un- 
couth Umding-places,  she  became  sensil^  of  an  imutaal 
weight  of  metal  pressfaig  her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dllenima. 

She  was^by  nature  a  good  child.  Prom  her  parents  and 
those  about  her,  she  had  imbibed  no  contrary  influence. 
But  then  they  had  taught  her  nothing.  Poor  men's  smoky 
cabins  are  not  always  porticoes  of  moral  philosophy.  This 
little  maid  had  no  instinct  to  evil;  but  then  she  might  be 
said  to  have  no  fixed  principle.  She  had  heard  honesty 
commended,  but  never  dreamed  of  its  application  to  her- 
selC  She  thought  of  it  as  something  which  concerned 
grown-up  people>-<men  and  women.  She  had  never  known 
tempution,  or  thought  of  preparing  resistance  against  it. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treasurer, 
and  explain  to  him  hie  blunder.  He  was  already  so  con- 
fused with  age,  berides  a  natural  want  of  punctnaUty, 
that  she  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  him 
understand  it  She  saw  lAol  in  an  instant  And  then  it 
was  such  a  bit  of  moneyl  and  then  the  image  of  a  larger 
aUowance  of  butcher's  meat  on  their  table  next  day  came 
across  her,  tiU  her  litUe  eyes  glistened,  and  her  mouth 
moistened.  Bnt  then  Mr.  Ravenscroft  had  always  been 
so  geod-natund,  hsd  stood  her  fHendbehind  the  scenes,  and 
even  recommenidsd  her  promotion  to  some  of  her  little 
parts.  But  again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be  w<Mrtfi  a 
world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fifty  pounds 
a-year  dear  of  the;theatre.  And  then  came  staring  upon 
her  the  figures  of  her  little  stockinf^ess  sad  shoeless  sis- 
ters. And  when  she  looked  at  her  own  neat  whito  cot- 
ton  stockings,  which  her  situation  at  the  theatre  had  made 
it  indiqf^ensable  for  her  mother  to  provide  for  her,  with 
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bard  straining  and  pinching  from  the  family  stock,  >nd 
thought  how  glad  she  should  be  to  cover  their  poor  feet  with 
the  tame — and  how  then  they  could  accompany  her  to  rehear- 
sals, which  they  had* hitherto  been  precluded  from  doing,  by 
reason  of  their  onfiishionable  attire, — in  these  thougitts  she 
reached  the  second  landing-place — the  second,  I  mean  from 
the  top.^for  there  was  still  another  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  support  Barbara  I 

And  that  never-fkiling  fViend  did  step  in— for  at  that  mo. 
ment  a  strength  not  her  own,  I  have  heard  her  say,  was  re- 
vealed to  her— a  reason  above  reasoning — and  without  her 
own  agency,  as  it  seemed  (for  she  never  felt  her  feet  to 
move)  she  found  herself  transported  back  to  the  individual 
desk  she  had  just  quitted,  and  her  hand  in  the  old  hand  of 
Ravenscrofl,  who  in  silence  took  back  the  refunded  trea- 
sure, and  who  had  been  sitting  (good  man)  insensible  to  the 
lapse  of  minutes,  which  to  her  were  anxious  ages ;  and 
from  that  moment  a  deep  peace  fell  upon  her  heart,  and  she 
knew  the  quality  of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two*s  unrepining  application  to  her  profession, 
brightened  up  the  feet,  and  the  prospects  of  her  little  sis- 
ters,  set  the  whole  family  upon  their  legs  again,  and  released 
her  from  the  difficulty  of  discussing  moral  dogmas  upon  a 
landing-place. 

I  have  heard  her  say,  that  it  was  a  surprise,  not  much 
short  of  mortification  to  her,  to  see  the  coolness  uith  which 
the  old  man  pocketed  the  difference,  which  had  caused  bei' 
f ucb  mortal  throes. — La^i  Euayi  q/*  Elia, 


Ufll3FUI«  KStOlMniBDOB.* 

SUMMSK  AMD   WIVTSm  CLOTHIKO.— If  MTCnl  plcoei 

of  cloth,  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  bat  of  diffiBrent  co- 
loon,  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  whita,  be  thrown  on 
the  surfiioe  of  snow  in  clear  daylight,  but  especially  in  sun- 
shine, it  will  be  found  that  the  black  cloth  will  qaickly 
melt  the  snow  beneath  it,  and  sink  downwards.  The  blue 
will  do  the  same,  but  less  rapidly ;  the  green  still  less  so ; 
the  yellow  slightly ;  and  the  white  not  at  alL  We  see, 
thtiefon,  that  the  warmth  or  eoolnesi  of  clothing  depends 
as  well  on  its  colour  as  its  quality.  A  white  dress,  or  one 
of  a  light  colour,  will  always  be  cooler  than  one  of  the  same 
quality  of  a  dark  colour ;  and  eqtedally  so  in  clear  weather, 
when  there  is  much  sunshine.  A  white  and  light  colour 
reflects  htat  copiously,  and  absorbs  little ;  while  a  black 
and  dark  oedoiur  absorbs  copiously,  and  reflects  little.  Prom 
this  we  see  that  experience  has  supplied  the  place  of  science 
in  directing  the  choice  of  clothing.  The  use  of  light  colours 
always  pnvaila  in  sionmer,  and  that  of  dark  colours  in 
winter. 

Cold  rsoM  bamp  CL0TBB8.-.If  the  clothes  which 
cover  the  body  are  damp,  the  moisture  which  they  contain 
has  m  tendency  to  evaporate,  by  the  heat  communicated  to 
it  by  the  body.  The  heat  abaorbed  in  the  evaporation  of 
the  moistor«  contained  in  clothes^  must  be,  in  part,  supplied 
by  the  body,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  an  undue  degree,  and  thereby  to 
produce  cold.  The  eflect  of  violent  labour,  or  exercise,  is  to 
cause  the  body  to  generate  heat  much  Aster  than  it  would 
do  in  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  we  see  why,  when  the  clothes 
have  been  rendered  wet  by  rain  or  by  perspiration,  the  tak- 
ing of  cold  may  be  avoided,  by  keeping  the  body  in  a  state 
of  exercise,  or  labonr,  until  the  clothes  can  be  changed,  or 
till  they  dry  on  the  person ;  for  in  this  case,  the  heat  carried 
off  by  the  moisture  in  evaporating,  ia  amply  suppUed  by 
the  redundant  heat  generated  by  labour,  or  exercise. 

Damp  beds. — ^The  ol^  of  bedclothes  being  to  cheek 
the  escape  of  heat  fhmi  the  body,  so  as  to  supply  at  night 
that  warmth  which  may  be  obtained  by  exerciae  or  labonr 
during  the  day,  thia  end  ia  not  only  defoated,  but  the  con- 
Uary  eflect  produced,  when  the  dothee  by  which  the  body 
Is  surrounded  contain  moisture  in  them.  The  heat  sup- 
plied  by  the  body  is  immediately  ab«irbed  by  thk  moistara, 

•  Conpiled  fram  Dr,  Urdner'k  lait  vohime. 


and  passes  off  in  vaponr;  and  tUt  eftct  would  coatiinie 
until  the  clothes  were  actuallf  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  kedj. 

A  damp  bed  may  be  frequently  detected  by  the  use  ef  a 
warmingwpon.  The  intrednction  of  the  hot  metal  csim 
the  moisture  of  the  bed-clothes  to  be  immediately  eoavtrtcd 
into  steam,  which  issues  at  the  opea  space  in  which  tW 
warming-pan  is  introduced.  When  the  wanoiagfaa  is 
withdrawn,  this  vapour  is  again  partially  condensed,  and 
deposited  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  sheets  If  the  hands  bt 
introduced  between  the  sheets,  the  dampness  will  thm  bt 
distinctly  felt — a  film  of  water  being  in  £ict  deposited  «■ 
their  surface. 

DANotR  or  DRTnro  CLoTHsa  m  av  hthabitu) 
ROOM. — The  danger  of  leaving  clothes  to  dry  in  an  iaba* 
bited  apartment,  and  more  especially  in  a  sleeping-fwm, 
will  be  readily  understood.  The  evaporation  which  tska 
place  in  the  procea  of  drying,  causes  an  absorption  ef  best, 
and  produces  a  corre^Kmding  depreasioa  of  temperature  in 
the  apartment. 

Heat  akb  light. — Innumerable  opentiens  of  nstais 
proceed  as  regularly,  and  as  eflbctually,  in  the  absence  of 
light,  as  when  it  is  present.  The  want  of  that  sense  wkidi 
it  is  designed  to  affect  in  the  animal  economy,  in  no  degns 
impairs  the  other  powen  of  the  body ;  nor  in  man  decs 
such.a  defect  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  faculties  ef  tlv 
mind.  Light  is,  so  to  speak,  an  article  rather  ef  hurary 
than  of  positive  necessity.  Nature  supplies  it,  thcrtleit,  iwl 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  nor  at  all  times  and  plaon, 
but  rather  with  that  thrift  mid  economy  which  she  is  wont 
to  observe  in  dispensing  the  obsjects  of  our  pleasures,  emu 
pared  with  those  which  are  necessary  to  oar  being ;  b«t 
heat,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  yielded  in  the  aiost  an. 
bounded  plenteouness.  Heat  la  everywhere  prcsnt. 
Every  obje<%  that  exists,  contains  it  in  qnantitj  witlioat 
known  limit.  The  most  inert  and  rode  masses  are  pitf- 
nant  with  it.  Whatever  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  Ad, 
is  full  of  it.  To  ita  influence  is  due  that  endless  varictf  of 
forms  which  are  spread  over  and  beautify  the  surflies  of  tk 
globe.  Land,  water,  air,  could  not  for  a  single  iailsnt 
exist  as  they  do,  in  its  abeenoe ;  all  would  soddsnlf  ftll 
into  one  rude  formless  mass  solid  and  impenetiaUs.  The 
air  of  heaven,  hardening  into  a  crust,  would  savelsp  the 
globe,  and  crush,  within  aa  ererlnsttng  tomb^  all  tbtt  it 
conuins.  Heat  is  the  parent  and  the  nurar  of  theeuikM 
beauties  of  organ  t«atioii,-Uhe  mineral,  the  vegetable,  the 
animal  kingdom,  are  its  offspring.  Every  natural  eoic- 
ture  is  either  immediately  produced  by  its  agency,  «»»• 
tained  hy  its  influenee,  or  intimately  depeadent  ei  ^ 
Withdraw  heat,  and  iustanUy  all  life,  motian,  fom,  ^ 
beauty,  will  cease  to  exist,  and  it  may  be  literally  n^ 
"  Chaos  has  come  ^gain.** 


DUTCH  SXKYAirTS  AKD  VOBLII. 

^  Dutch  servants  are  the  greatest  thieves  in  Chriitendom. 
Even  their  masters  do  not  scruple  to  tell  you  that  thieving 
is  a  part  of  a  servant's  perquisite,  which  he,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  makes  a  chief  consideration  in  his  calculation  of  the 
value  of  any  given  family  he  engages  with.  A  gnlUble, 
rich,  easy-tempered  lodger  must,  of  course,  very  mnch  dis- 
pose him  to  abate  his  demand  for  wages.  But  it  is  thierinj 
of  a  peailiar  kind, — sly,  nimble  pilfiering,  under  a  milk 
of  the  most  guileless  simplicity,  without  any  of  the  glorioui 
risks  of  robbing  upon  a  daring  scale.  They  will  open  yonr 
buffet  and  nibble  at  a  cake,  or  empty  an  unperceived  portion 
of  your  wine  or  liqueur.  But  every  thing  is  done  Awf  rftjuoP- 
ment  The  following  extract  fhmi  a  friend**  ^^^^^ 
lustraHve-.— «  One  day,"  says  he,  ^  my  servant  «5^ 
that  a  larger  portion  of  sweetmeats  had  been  abstracted ;  m 
as  he  was  in  possession  of  the  key  of  the  buffet,  his  mi*!"- 
ings  acquired  no  fofrcc.  It  occurred  to  me  at  last,  that  tw 
houeemaid  who  swept  the  apartments  (she  was  the  ^^Jf' 
vant  who  had  access  beside  my  own)  migh^  h»^  *r^ 
key.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  a  trap  wis  set  by  P^f^Jf" 
empty  wine-bot^  in  such  a  situation,  that  when  «V!; 
of  the  buffet  shouj^d  open,  the  *>o*|K*  WK  J^  the  nwH  »• 
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eritaUe  of  necesaitict,  matt  tumble  and  be  sbirered  to  pieces. 
A  whole  day  eUpeed,  and  the  bottle  remained  in  sUu.  The 
moniinf  came,  and  with  it  came  Molly  into  the  rooms  to 
duet,  alxmt  the  time  when  her  appropriations  were  suspected 
to  commencew  I  lay  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  eagerly 
awake  to  erery  stir  and  movement  of  her  operations.  The 
window,  I  observed,  she  carefnlly  shut.  Her  dustings  were, 
on  former  occasions,  usually  over  about  eight  o^doclc.  Half- 
past  eight  arrived,  but  all  was  quiet,  and  my  patience,  nearly 
exhausted,  had  given  place  to  self-reproach  for  indulging 
what  might,  after  all,  be  only  an  ungenerons  suspicion. 
The  thing  was  given  up  in  despair,  and  I  turned  to  compose 
myself  to  sleep.  Crash  went  the  apparatus  of  the  thief-trap, 
accompanied  with  a  scream,  so  loud  that  it  might  be  heard 
in  the  street  I  jumped  out  of  bed.  Lo  1  Molly  on  bended 
knee,  with  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  and  the  bottle  smashed, 
and  multiplying  and  reflecting  the  evidence  of  her  guilt  in 
a  thousand  fragments.  She  cried  and  sobl)ed,  and  made  the 
most  dolorous  noise  that  Dutch  can  be  imagined  capable  of, 
but,  pjccepting  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  pathetic 
tone  of  the  cadence,  the  appeal  was  all  lost  upon  me.  For 
the  same  reason,  my  rebuke  must  have  been  lost  upon  her, 
If  I  had  attempted  it ;  so  that  she  got  off  better  than  I  in- 
tended,  certainly  much  better  than  she  deserved.  I  should 
have  informed  her  master  of  the  particulars,  but  I  knew  it 
would  lead  to  no  result,  save  that,  perhaps,  of  getting  the 
girl  removed,  and  a  worse  in  her  place.  Besides,  it  was  far 
from  clear  that  the  master  might  not  hlmsdf  be  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  proceediog.** 

A  common  rute  is  to  hide  a  thing  until  it  is  missed :  if 
not  missed,  it  is  so  much  clear  gain.  Should  the  thief  be 
taxed  and  pushed  hard,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  he  ^11 
aifiBct  to  make  a  most  eager  and  prying  search  into  every 
hole  and  comer  of  your  apartments,  which,  however,  will 
end  in  nothing,  unless  you  rise  in  your  tone,  or  begin  to 
talk  about  the  police,  when  the  missing  article  is  sure  soon- 
er or  later  to  come  forth,  the  affected  discovery  most  pro* 
bably  backed  by  indignant  ei^ressions  of  rage,  fpr  neither 
Casar  nor  his  wife,  on  these  occasions,  will  be  suspected. 

Next  to  their  love  of  money,  there  is  no  Dutch  passion 
more  dominant  than  the  pride  of  birth.  To  impute  to  their 
grandees  a  pedigree  much  later  than  the  flood,  of  which 
their  country  exhibits  such  unequivocal  marks,  were  posi- 
tive  scandal.  But  to  speak  the  foct,  they  hold  a  very  lofty 
head  on  the  score  of  ancestry ;  and  yet  is  their  nobility, 
compared  with  their  despised  Belgian  neighlx>urs,  only  as 
the  cheese  of  the  spring  to  the  rottenness  of  ripe  decay. 
Their  aristocracy  are  the  veriest  quintessence  of  ultraism, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  to  companion  with  their  hopeful 
prototypes  of  Austria  and  Russia.  In  conversing  on  poll- 
tics,  there  was  an  insufferable  hauteur  whenever  they 
touched  upon  any  subject  connected  with  popular  rights. 
Occasions  of  this  kind  not  seldom  occurred  to  me  pending 
the  discussions  on  the  Reform  BilU  Nothing  gave  me  moie 
delight  than  in  these  discussions  to  let  them  hear  a  little  of 
onr  English  notions,  when  1  seldom  fhiled  to  set  the  bile  of 
the  most  phlegmatic  listener  in  a  ferment  *^  You  are  a 
Whig,  I  suppose?**  said  a  lady,  with  whom  I  had  been  con., 
versing  at  a  soiree  about  the  barbarities  of  the  Russians  to 
the  Poles^  ejreing  me  certainly  with  not  the  most  feminiuQ 
softness.  ^  And  can  I  do  better,  Madam,**  said  I,  '<  than 
follow  the  example  of  my  own  most  excellent  sovereign  ?** 
This  was  an  argumenium  ad  verecundiam,  especially  as 
she  had  just  been  enlarging  on  the  many  virtues  of  her  own 
monarch,  she  seemed  no  way  prepared  to  gainsay.  Still, 
the  venomous  expression  of  her  countenance  remained  una- 
bated, leaving  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  her 
tongue  would  have  done  it  ample  justice,  if  the  rules  of 
good  breeding  in  her  own  house  had  not  interposed  in  my 
fovour. — From  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Fauikener'*s  Visit  to  the 
Low  Countries. 


CITKfOTTS  PENMANSHIP — GASTHOOEAPHY. 

Whkk  I  was  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  the  spring  of  1819 
I  went  out  in  the  evening  of  my  arrival  to  take  a  walk,  and 


to  look  at  the  site  and  the  buildings*  of  a  dty  so  famous 
for  its  manu&ctures,  and  its  superiority  in  dying  in  bright 
and  permanent  colours,  -f  Near  the  hotel  I  observed  an 
elderly  Frenchman  sitting  in  the  street  at  a  small  writing- 
desk,  and  several  people  gathered  round  him.  I  joined  the 
circle,  and  foimd  the  man  engaged  in  writing  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.  To  a  belt  firmly  festened  rotind  bis 
waist,  there  was  attached  a  socket  with  a  pen  in  it  project- 
ing forwards.  This  pen,  by  a  motion  of  bis  trunk,  he  dip 
ped  into  the  ink-stand  before  him,  and  then  proceeded  to 
write  upon  the  sheet  of  paper  fixed  to  the  desk.  To  describe 
his  manner  of  UTiting,  I  Iiave  taken  the  liberty  of  coining 
a  new  Greco-English  word,  viz.,  Gaalrography.  By  certain 
movements  of  his  trunk  and  belly  he  directed  the  pen  upon 
the  paper  sd  as  to  write  quite  evenly,  and  to  form  all  his 
letters  and  words  quite  regularly.  The  writing  was  l>eauti- 
fill  in  the  French  character.  I  paid  him  for  a  specimen  of 
his  penmanship.  I  gave  this  to  a  friend.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  keep  it  as  a  rare  curiosity,  for  1  believe  it  is  now 
lost  Instead  of  saying  of  tliis  man,  that  he  wrote  a  ^  good 
hand,**  we  should  say  that  he  wrote  a  ^  good  belly." 

G. 


FOUR-AND-TWENTY  FIDDLERS. 

There  is  a  Comic  English  Song  beginning — <<  Four- 
and-twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row,"  &c  Why,  "  four-and- 
twenty,**  (or  twenty-four)  fiddlers  ?  Is  the  public  aware  of 
the  origin  of  this  number  of  fiddlers  ?  No  I  Very  well,  then 
we  shall  tell  the  public  all  about  it 

Once  upon  a  time,  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  de  Mo. 
dicis  in  France,  a  violin-player,  named  Baltazarini,  with 
his  band  of  violin-players,  was  sent  to  her  from  Piedmont 
He  received  from  her  certain  musical  and  official  situationi. 
His  ingenuity  in  contriving  magnificent  <<  Balets**  (Ballets,) 
&C.,  for  the  Court,  drew  upon  his  fortunate  head  other 
honours  and  emoluments.  The  extravagance  of  Henry  III. 
in  these  shows  and  musical  mummeries^  &c,  was  so  great 
as  to  milk  his  subjects  nearly  dry. 

Well,  these  fiddlers  remained  in  glory  ;  and  some  of 
tham  died  out,  and  were  replaced  by  others ;  and,  at  last, 
there  was  a  body  of  these  fiddlers  constituted  as  « ies  vingt- 
quatre  violons  du  Roi,**  some  time  alH>ut  the  end  of  IGth,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

These  twenty-four  fiddlers  were  qfficers  of  the  king,  and 
were  obliged  to  play  every  Thursday  and  Sunday  at  the  king's 
dinner,  and  at  all  the  balls  and  ballets  given  by  order  of 
his  Majesty.  The^expense  of  one  of  these  extravagant  fttes 
given  by  Henry  III.,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Vandemont,  in  1581,  is  estimated  at 
L.260,000  8teriingl!! 

Is  our  patient  public  satisfied  ?  We  think  so !  The 
<i  Four-and4wenty  fiddlers,  all  in  a  row,**  instead  of  being 
«  all  down  below  !**  as  the  song  says  ,are  now  shown  up, 
all  in  a  row !  Why,  Paganini  was  (is)  nothing  to  this,  for 
he  is  no  courtier ;  he  exists  upon  popular  support  I  What 
says  o«ur  patient  public  to  that  P 


•  The  lofty  houses  in  Lyons,  of  five  and  she  storeys,  VxMnt  gloomy 
enough  In  the  narrow  streets  and  even  on  the  side  next  the  river,  put 
an  Edinburgh  man  in  mlnd^of  the  ••LmkIs'Mii  tbeoW  townoT  ••Auld 
Beilcie.'' 

+  British  aifc^yers  and  others  woold  do  well,  nowadays,  to  inquire 
h»to  the  peouMar  nature  of  the  water  at  Lyont,  and  oUwr  e^rcon. 
taaoes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  dye  their  mods  as  brightly  and  as  per. 
nianently.  "  La  teinture  de  h)  ons,"  has  been  celebrated  for  centuries. 
'i  he  advanced  state  of  chemical  lunowledge,  Arc.,  ought  to  hdpsuch  in- 
qulries.   Varbum  Mopknii.    A  word  to  the  wise 
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BI.BMSNT8  OF  THOUaHT. 

MiKigTERs. — There  are  a  generation  which  measure 
their  time  not  to  much  by  the  reA'olution  of  the  sun  as  hj 
the  revolutions  of  power.  There  are  two  eras  particu- 
larly marked  in  their  calendar;  the  one  the  period  they  are 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  other  when  they  are  out,  which 
hare  a  rery  difierent  effect  on  their  sentiments  and  reasoning. 
Their  course  commences  in  the  character  of  friends  to  the 
people,  whose  grievances  they  display  in  all  the  colours  of 
variegated  diction ;  hut  the  moment  they  step  over  the  thres- 
hold of  St.  Jameses,  they  behold  every  thing  in  a  new  light, 
the  taxes  seem  lessened,  the  people  rise  from  their  depression, 
the  nation  flourishes  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  every  attempt 
at  improvement  is  like  heightening  the  beauties  of  para- 
dise, or  mending  the  air  of  elysinm. — Hall  of  Leicester, 

Factions  iv  Ekolakd. — After  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient factions,  we  hear  much  in  England  of  the  Bedford  party, 
and  the  Rockingham  party,  and  the  Portland  party,  when 
it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  man  to  point  out  their  political 
distinction.  The  useful  jealousy  of  the  separate  orders  is 
extinct,  being  all  melted  down  into  one  mass  of  corruption. 
The  House  of  Commons  looks  with  no  jealousy  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  nor  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  struggle  in  both  is  maintained  by  the  ambition  of  power- 
ful individuals  and  families,  between  whom  the  kingdom  is 
thrown  as  the  prize ;  and  the  moment  they  unite,  they  per- 
petuate its  subjection,  and  divide  its  spoils. — Hall  of  Leices- 
ter, 

It  is  a  fine  remark  of  Rousseau*s,  that  the  best  of  us  differ 
from  others  in  fewer  particulars  than  we  agree  with  them 
in.  The  diflference  between  a  tall  and  a  short  man  is  only 
a  few  inches,  whereas  they  are  both  several  feet  high.  So  a 
wise  and  learned  man  knows  many  things,  of  which  the  vul- 
gar are  ignorant ! — but  there  is  still  a  greater  number  of 
things,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  share  in  common  with 
him. —  HoMlitL 

NATURAL  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  FEELINGS  AND 
THE  INTELLECT. 

In  morality  and  philanthropy,  original  thought  is  often 
the  result  of  strong  feeling.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  that 
invention  which  has  selfish  for  its  prsnomen.  There  is  an 
invention,  which  affiliates  itself  on  sympathy.  However 
anatomy  may  reverse  the  relative  position,  the  heart  is  as 
a  heaven  to  the  head  ;  and  emotion  is  the  angel  that  comes 
and  troubles  the  thick  stagnation  of  the  thinking  pool,  and 
gives  it  the  power  of  healing.  When  the  evils  which  press 
upon  the  feebler  portions  of  humanity  can  make  themselves 
understood  and  felt  by  the  stronger,  the  discovery  of  the 
remedy,  and  its  application,  is  drawing  nigh.  This  is  bet- 
ter  than  the  sentimentality  of  a  sighing  heart  It  is  turn- 
ing emotion  to  good  account.  Tears,  like  other  water, 
should  not  run  to  waste.  The  moralist  should  be  like  the 
practical  engineer,  who,  if  he  finds  a  full  flowing  stream, 
gives  a  blessing  on  its  beauty,  and  then  puts  up  a  com  or  a 
cotton^milL — MotUfUff  Repoeiiorif, 

Economy  is  the  parent  of  libtrty  and  eascw— iS^tri//. 

THE  ROBBERS  OF  TANTALLON.* 

Tantallon  is  the  name  of  an  old  castle,  situated  <^near 
to  that  place  where  the  sea  rock,  immense,  amazing  Bass, 
looks  o*er  a  fertile  land.**  It  was  built,  as  tradition  says, 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  has  been  for  many 
ages  in  ruins ;  nor  was  it  supposed  capable  of  being  inha- 

•  For  the  troth  of  the  above  itory,  which  ii  ttom  a  correspondent, 
we  do  not  vouch. 


bited  by  human  bebjvs.  lyiitU  aikmliifmitf  jean  ago^  wbca 
a  lawless  band  of  robWs  who  at  that  time  infested  tba 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  were  prawling  amony  Us 
dilapidated  walls  to  elude  the  public  gaze,  diseorered  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  passage,  which  winded  with  a  sen- 
tie  declivity  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  and  ended 
in  the  midst  of  several  vaulted  apartments.     Here  they  at 
once  determined  to  construct  a  retreat,  as  it  afforded  not 
only  a  commodious  depot  for  their  spoils,  but  also  a  secnrt 
hiding-place  in  case  of  danger.    They  accordingly  set  to 
work,  and  fitted  up  their  new  habitation  in  a  tolerably 
comfortable  manner ;  secreted  and  secured  the  entrance  wo 
well  that  an  occasional  visiter  might  pass  by  it  without 
observation.    They  then  concentrated  in  it  all  the  plunder 
they  had  concealed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  thus 
the  venerable  walls  of  Tantallon  were  so  far  perverted  froos 
their  original  purpose,  that,  instead  of  being  a  defence,  they 
were  tenanted  by  a  troop  of  maurauders,  who  carried  on 
an  extensive  and  systematic  work  of  spoliation  throughout 
the  land.     As  Tantallon  was  now  headquarters,  they  lived 
longer  and  oftener  there  than  at  any  other  place ;  and  so 
cautiously  did  they  conduct  thempelves,  that  although  they 
were  often  seen  in  the  villages  around,  net  the  most  distant 
suspicion  was  entertained,  either  of  their  habitation  or  pro- 
fession.    When  their  stock  of  provisions  became  scanty, 
they  set  out  on  a  new  crusade  of  depredation,  always  leav- 
ing one  of  the  number  as  guardian  of  the  fortress.     How 
long  they  lived  in  this  manner  at  Tantallon  is  not  certain; 
and  they  might  have  kept  their  quarters  a  great  deal  longer, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  indiscretion  of  him  who  was  left  as 
wai-der  of  the  castle  on  one  of  their  foraging  excursions. 
This  man  was  a  most  devoted  worshipper  of  the  jolly  god ; 
and  one  day,  having  remained  rather  long  at  his  devoirs,lM 
got  himself  what  a  sailor  would  call  '<  half  seit*s  over  ;**  and 
being  somewhat  merry  inclined,  he  went  and  thrust  his 
head  through  a  small  window  in  the  wall,  towards  two 
women  who  were  employed  weeding  com  in  an  adjoining 
field.  When  they  looked  at  him,  he  distorted  his  face  like  the 
clown  in  a  pantomime ;  and  having  on  his  head  a  nightcap 
he  made  a  singularly  grotesque  appearance.     At  a  sight  so 
unusual  the  women  stared  with  amazement ;  nor  did  they 
recover  from  their  fright  until  the  robber  Twho  perhaps 
thought,  by  this  time,  that  his  imprudence  had  carried  him 
too  far)  withdrew  from  the  window.     They  then  went  home 
immediately,  and  related  to  their  master  what  a  curious 
being  they  had  seen  looking  through  one  of  the  windows  of 
Tantallon;  but  from  only  seeing  what  they  supposed  to  be 
its  head,  they  could  not  specify  its  shape  or  determine  whe- 
ther it  was  human  or  supernatural.     The  farmer,  who  was 
a  bold  athletic  man,  instantly  collected  a  number  of  his 
men,  who  armed  themselves  with  pitchforks  and  such  rus« 
tic  weapons  as  the  place  afforded,  and  himself,  accoutred 
with  his  yeomanry  sword  and  pistols,  marched  at  their  head, 
resolved  to  besiege  the  nondescript  in  his  castle^  and  force 
him  to  capitulate,  if  he  would  not  suri-ender  at  discretion. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tantallon  the  women  pointed  out 
the  place  where  they  saw  him.    After  a  long  search  they 
discovered  the  secret  oitrance ;  but  the  robber,  who  was 
aware  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  fear  of  discovery 
having  taken  the  place  of  inebriety,  had  obstructed  their  way 
With  every  thing  in  his  power,  so  that  it  was  not  till  afler 
an  obstinate  struggle  that  they  reached  the  interior  and 
captured  the  enemy.     And  now  it  was  that  they  understood 
the  nature  of  his  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  been  carried.     Here  were  found  clothes  of  crery  d^ 
scription  and  quality ;  meat  also  of  every  kind,  and  a  nuss- 
ber  of  live  poultry,  that  they  could  have  fresh  at  pleasure 
Their  cellar  was  stocked  with  the  choicest  wines  and  spi- 
rits, both  foreign  and  British ;  they  had  also  a  good  oollfc- 
tion  of  plate  and  other  valuables,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  had  lived  in  a  splendid  and  luxurious  manner. 
A  warrant  was  immediately  obtained  for  the  commitment 
of  the  robber ;  several  of  the  others  were  apprehended  soon 
after,  tried  and  transported  for  life.    And  thus  was  Tsa- 
tallon  again  bereft  of  inhabitants,  and  its  grey  walls  left 
to  moulder  in  peace  beneath  the  silent  but  sure  decaying 
hand  of  time.  ^ 
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A  PARISIAN  GOSSIPPING. 
Yoir  -wirii  to  know  BomeCfafng  of  the  manners  of  th^ 
rettdi ;  not  of  the  rery  high  in  rank,  who  have  not  mnch, 
ngruage  apart,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  same 
aas  in  L.oadon,  Vienna,  or  St.  Petershorgh  ;  hut  of  tlie 
rencb  people,  en  ma$$0y  the  middle  claases  in  particular. 
on  go  to  Paris  by  land  and  wator;  see  a  few  of  the  sights ; 
it  of  a  lew  of  the  dishes;  languish  under  &tigue,or  fume 
itb  paasion ;  and  return,  thanking  hearen  you  are  once 
Lore  in  a  land  where  English  ,is  spoken  fireely,  and  coal 
amed  In  large  quantities ;  and  though  you  may  thencefbrtii 
ccasionally  adrenture  on  **  They  order  these  things  better 
1  France,**  you  are  in  reality  as  ignorant  of  French  character' 
nd  manners  as  before  you  packed  your  yalise.  You  try  books 
)f  travel,  and  learn  at  second  hand,  through  a  dim  misty 
aedlum,  what  you  may  have  already  seen.  This  is  not 
''ery  aatiafactory;  and  now  we  beg  to  recommend  our  me- 
hod  of  learning  something  of  French  society.  It  is  by  the 
lemsal  of  those  lively  gossipping  works  of  fiction  which 
ire  level  to  ordinary  life ;  the  Jeax*  of  C.  Paul  de  Ktiky 
^r  example,  firom  whidi  we  take  the  birth  and  christening 
»f  the  hero ;  premising  that,  after  ^e  perusal,  something 
must  be  known  of  the  inside  of  Parisian  dwellings ;  of  the 
amiable  manner  in  which  fiemale  serrants  live  with  their 
mistresses;  the  invariable  good-humour  and  politeiiess 
-which  accompany  the  familiar  intercourse  of  neighbours, 
and  obtain  a  relish  of  the  humours  of  our  ^<  natural  enemy.** 

M.  Francis  Dnrand,  herbalist,  in  the  Rue  St.  Paul,  was 
a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  stuck  close  to  his 
bosaness  as  mudi  from  taste  as  from  its  baring  proved  a 
Incrative  concern :  he  iiattered  himself  there  was  not  a  Imk 
tanist  in  Paris  could  compete  with  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  herbs,  and  of  course  he  felt  very  indignant  when  he  was 
calleda  seedsman,  as  he  sometimes  was^  by  people  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  He  had  been  in  bed  since  eleve 
o'clock,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  which  he  had 
nerer  broken,  even  on  the  day  of  his  marriage ;  and  M. 
Francis  Durand  had  been  twelve  years  imited  in  holy  ma- 
trimony  with  Miss  Felicia  Legros,  daughter  of  a  cloth, 
merchant  in  the  city. 

M.  Durand,  then,  was  in  bed,  and  alone^  for  a  reason 
you  shall  soon  know.  M.  Durand  slept  soundly,  because 
his  deep  knowledge  of  simples  did  not  so  far  excite  his  mind 
as  to  interfere  with  his  repose.  His  maid^  Catherine,  had 
been  for  some  time  shaking  his  arm,  and  bawling  in  his 
car,  before  he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  raising  his  head  from 
tbe  pillow,  asked,  ^  What  do  you  want  f  What's  the  mat- 
ter?  eh,  Catherine?** 

«  What*8  the  matter,  Sir  ?  Why,  have  not  I  been  telling 
you  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  that  my  mistress  is  in 
great  pain^that  she  is  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  that, 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  business  will  all  be  over.** 

M.  Durand  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  pushed  his  night- 
cap back  on  his  liead,  and  gazing  with  a  vacant  counte- 
nance on  his  maid— <*  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  my 
wife?" 

<<  Matter  with  your  wifo  !**  screamed  Catherine,  again 
■baking  the  drowsy  herbalist ;  <<  why,  don*t  you  recollect 
the  fitoation  of  my  mistress  P^that  she  expects  every  mo- 


•  ThteworklsjutttnuidiiteduodertfaeUUeofUMlfMl^niCyiiiMi. 
TbitramlaUaB  Is  caeculid  with  nnicb  ipirit 


<<  Ah,  parbleu  I  that*s  true,**  said  M.  Durand,  rousing 
himself;  *^  my  dream  had  made  me  forget  every  thing.  I 
dreamt  I  was  in  a  fidd  pkidng  aorrel,  when,  all  at  once 

w 

<<  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty  time  to  be  teUiag  drsnns ! 
I  tell  you  my  mistress  is  very  ilL  Run,  fetch  tbe  doctor 
and  nurse.  Yon  know  Bffadame  Moka,  Rue  NonaindierM  ? 
Make  haste,  Sir,  whilst  I  return  to  my  mistress,  who  ought 
not  to  be  left  alone." 

So  saying,  she  quitted  the  little  closet  where  M.  Darmd 
had  been  sleeping,  in  the  expectancy  of  that  event'  with 
whidi  he  had  just  been  made  acqu^nted.  This  loft  serred 
as  a  storey  and  the  walls  were  furnished  with  shelves,  loaded 
with  plants  and  roots^  whilst  others  were  \aiiag  to  dry 
on  cords^  which  were  suspended  from  the  roof  in  every  di- 
rection. Under  these  aromatics  M.  Durand  found  a  tempo* 
rary  coucb,  so  that  when  he  got  out  of  bed,  he  might  have 
l>een  mistaken  for  a  hortus  siccus. 

«  WeU,  wea,  Catherine,  1*11  go^  HI  ran,**  said  the  her. 
balist  yawning ;  but  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  him,  how 
odd  it  was  his  wifo  should  be  taken  ill  at  night,  when  he 
had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  she  wrould  be  delivered  in 
the  day  time  "  but  I  suppose^"  thought  hc^  <<  a  man  may 
be  very  easily  mistaken  in  affairs  of  this  kind.** 

.  In  trying  to  recollect  his  dream,  M.  Durand*s  head  foU 
on  the  pillow,  his  eyes  dosed,  and  he  was  soon  suoiing 
again,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  dreaming  out  his  dreaas. 

Catherine  had  returned  to  her  mistress^  whom  die  fonad 
sfiU  snfiiMring,  and  fretting  herself  at  the  non^^rrival  of 
the  accoucheur,  whom  she  was  persoailed  would  never  oome 
in  time.  Madame  Dnrand  was  the  more  uneasy,  as, 
tliough  approaching  to  her  thirty-ilfUi  year,  die  had  never 
been  a  mother,  though  most  ardently  desiring  that  event, 

*^  Well,  Catherine,**  she  exdalmed,  as  her  maid  returned. 

«  My  master  slept  as  if  he  was  deaf;  but  I  awoke  him 
at  last.     He  has  run  off  for  the  nurse  and  midwife.**   ^ 

<<  Ah !  I  hope  he  will  make  haste.  Oh  I  how  I  sufilBr 
But  then  what  pleasure  I  sliall  feel  in  embracing  my  own 
chUdP 

<<  Ah,  to  be  sure,  yes^  after  twelve  years*  marriage — time 
was  dipping  away.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  boy.  I  have 
betted  an  ounce  of  snuff  with  Madame  Moka,  who  says  it 
wiU  be  a  girL** 

«  Ah !  boy  or  girl,  I  shall  love  them  equally  wdL** 

<<  I  have  a  great  mind  to  call  our  neighbour,  Madame 
Ledoux.** 

<<  Oh,  presently,  Catherine ;  but  I  have  not  heard  the 
street  door  shut ;  are  you  sure  your  master  is  gone?** 

«  W))y  he  ought  to  be  by  this  time  in  the  Rue  St  No- 
naindieres.** 

«  Go  see,  Catherine." 

The  servant,  by  way  of  satisfying  her  mistress,  returned 
to  the  garret,  and,  long  before  she  reached  the  bed,  was 
saluted  by  the  strong  steady  snoring  of  M.  Durand.  Ca- 
therine was  a  boundng  livdy  girl  of  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  having  lived  as  a  foithiul  servant  eight  yean 
in  the  fomily,  she  occasionally  took  a  little  liberty  with  \ua 
master.  She  fdt  very  angry  on  finding  him  again  adeep, 
and  immediatdy  sdxed  on  the  warm  blasOtets,  underwhich 
the  poor  heibalist  had  ensconced  himself,  and  threw  them 
on  the  floor.  It  was  the  month  of  March,  and  very  cold, 
and  Catherine  thought  with  justice,  that  the  nipping  air 
would  most  effectually  arouse  her  master.  This  operaUon 
disdosed  M.  Durand  in  an  extremely  simple  dress ;  but  in 
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cunift  eaw g'tucy,  age  or  mx  should  no  lonfer  be  thoufht 
of. 

CftCh€ritie*8  plan  snocMded.  M.  Dorand  ftft  the  keen 
wind  blowing  on  him,  and  turned  and  turned  again,  with- 
out gettlhg^  at  all  the  wanner.  At  length  he  opened  his 
heavy  eyes,  and  wai  not  a  little  enrpriaed  at  ftndiag  the  eer- 
vant  at  hla  bed  side,  and  himaelf  ao  totally  devoid  of  eover. 
ing. 

<'  What*8  the  matter,  Catherine  ?**  said  M.  Durand 
gravely,  trying  to  pull  down  the  tail  of  an  extremely  scanty 
Bhirt*  * 

*^  What,  Sir  !  is  it  possible  that  you  have  gone  to  sleep 
again,  after  my  tellinf  you  that  Madame  was  so  ill,  and 
when  we  thought  you  had  gone  for  the  midwifo  and  nurse  ?** 

<^  Ah,  my  God,  you  are  right,  Catherine ;  it  was  that 
made  me  dream  1  was  at  a  baptism.** 

«  Well  Sir,  but  the  child  must  be  bom  before  it  is  bap- 
tized.** 

«'  That*s  true ;  but  bow  the  devil  came  I  in  naturah- 
ftw?** 

<<  Come,  come,  I  will  not  leave  the  room  again  till  1  see 
yon  out.     Here  are  your  stockings  and  your  pantaloons.** 

« «  Well,  then,  Catherine,  since  you  are  not  aftaid  of  my 
dressing  before  you — ** 

«  Afraid,  indeed !  a  pretty  thing  to  be  afintd,  when  Ma- 
dame is  so  ill  !** 

M.  Durand  made  up  his  mind  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
thvosrinf  off  his  night-cap,  disclosed  a  round  grey  head,  red 
cheeks,  a  bottle  nose,  and  little  grey  eyes ;  all  this  supported 
by  a  body  neither  small  nor  large,  neither  fiit  nor  thin,  made 
ope  of  those  kind  of  men  so  often  seen,  and  of  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  opinion  till  you  hear  them  speak. 

"  Here*s  your  waistcoat** 

«  It*s dreadfully  cold  to  nifht,  Catherine!** 

<*  Come^  Sir,  make  haste;  here*s  your  cravat ^ 

«  And  my  garters,  Catherine,  you  did  not  give  me  them.** 

«  Gracious  me^  can*t  you  go  without  garters  at  this  time 
of  night?** 

«« Stay,  I  sec  one  near  the  strawberry-plants,  fraga  fra^ 
gorum.     Provided  the  accoucheur  is  at  home — ** 

«  Here,  Sir,  here  is  your  coat** 

^  Stay  a  moment,  Catherine,  my  cravat.** 

^  Ah,  Sir,  if  you  don*t  make  a  little  more  haste-*** 

^  My  hat,  then— Oh,  how  cold  it  is  to  night  !** 

«  Run,  Sir,  run;  that  will  warm  you.** 

'<  I  will  put  this  warm  handkerchief  round  my  neck ; 
and  then, — Catherine,  mind  that  pared  of  sage^  saltfia  sal- 
vuB,  which  has  fallen  from  the  shel^** 

By  way  of  reply,  Catherine  pushed  her  master  out  of  the 
room,  ran  down  the  stairs  before  him,  opened  the  back-door 
into  the  alley,  and  shut  it  in  M.  Durand*s  ftce,  just  as  he 
had  turned  round  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  room  for  his 
pocket-handkerchiei^  which  he  had  fbrgotten. 

Satisfied  that  her  master  was  gone  at  last,  Catherine  ran 
to  call  Madame  Ledoux,|who  lodged  on  the  second  floor, 
and  when  she  had  awakened  her,  she  returned  to  her  mis- 
tress. 

Bfadame  Ledoux  was  the  widow  of  a  bailifl^  an  uphol- 
sterer, and  a  stationer  $  she  had  had  by  her  three  husbandA 
fourteen  children,  of  whom  six  were  married,  and  settled  in 
the  world ;  nevertheless,  she  was  only  fvrty-nine  years  old, 
a  tall  thin  woman,  stiff  and  unbending  in  her  person,  with 
a  well-curled  wig,  and  a  stiffly  starched  collar  most  regu- 
larly plaited._  No  wonder  then  she  was  Well  satisfied  with 


her  own  appearance,  and  gave  the  world  to  i 
had  repeatedly  r^uaed  a  fourth  husiiaiid  «  and  vhcs  a 
man  has  had  fourteen  children^  her  opinion,  in  similar  c 
ought  to  have  grfat  weight.  Tbus  Madane  I  fdeirt, 
flattered  herself  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  sha  could  m 
midwife,  was  by  no  means  disturbed  l^  Catheriac's  i 
mons ;  it  was  a  pleasure  tQ  her  to  witness  the  entry  iB£»  :i« 
world  of  a  little  innocent ;  and^  as  all  women  have  aoa  Uh 
taste,  when  such  an  event  was  about  to  take  place  ia  tks 
neighbourhood,  it  was  rare  indeed  that  the  parties  i 
did  not  apply  to  the  widow  of  the  stationer,  the  uphalrtii, 
and  baili£  At  Qitherine*s  first  summon^  she  iifliii\ 
<<  Here  I  am^  1*11  follow  you ;  I*U  just  put  on  my  g««&  »A 
go  down.**  And  in  fact  the  servant  had  scarce  catcrad  hs 
mistres8*s  chamber,  when  the  door  again  opened  aaid  ^tt 
saw  Madame  Ledoux,  who,  with  the  candle  in  her  hnai 
her  immense  height— white  dressing-gown,  and  cap  stack 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  would  have  made  an  cxcelkat  gi^ft 
in  an  old  castle. 

«  Wellt  neighbour,  has  the  time  arrived.** 

«  Oh,  yes,  Madame  Ledoux ;  I  believe  this  tinaatbaecw 
be  no  mistake,**  rq>lied  Madame  Durand. 

<<  So  much  the  better,  neighbour :  night  ia  a  better  tisc 
to  be  ill  than  the  day,  there  is  less  noise  to  annoy  yo&.  ( 
had  my  first  three — my  fifth,  and  my  last  four  in  the  mght* 

«  And  the  accoucheur — ^the  nurse, — not  one  is  hat  r* 

<'  Well,  and  what  then  ?  An*t  I  with  you  ?  and  aa^  1 
worth  them  all  ?  My  eighth  child — it  was  a  boy, — be  w^ 
died  of  a  bilious  fiever ;  great  pity, — for  he  was  a  fine  duk\ 
with  a  Grecian  nose  :  he  was  by  the  upholsterer.  I  was  alsKi 
just  as  you  are  now,  neighbour.  I  had  sent  away  my  scr. 
vant  the  evening  before,  because  she  robbed  me ;  and  my  Ims- 
band  was  travelling,  and  far  away.  Well,  I  was  iM»t  fii^ 
ened,  but  made  all  my  little  arrangements^— ** 

«  Catherine,  is  not  M.  Durand  returned  yet  P" 

«  Returned,**  said  Catherine  ;«<  oh,  no,  Madsone,  \ttaiM 
not  have  returned  yet — ^but  I  told  him  to  mn  Tery  fim." 

M.  Durand  had  been  gone  nearly  three  qtuurtcrs  of  m 
hour,  and-  no  one  appeared — ^yet  the  accoucheur  and  naise 
lived  at  no  great  distance  Madame  D.  and  Catharine  lal 
lost  all  patience,  whilst  Madame  Ledoux  endeavoured  to 
tranquillize  them. 

When  he  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards,  the  herbalist 
recollected  that  he  had  not  asked  whether  he  waa  to  call  tht 
accoucheur  or  nurse  first  He  stopped,  and  waa  half  dis- 
posed to  turn  back,  when  he  reflected,  that  the  accoucheur 
ought  certainly  to  be  called  first ;  so  turning  toivards  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  muttering  to  himself,  he  said,  «  Confoaod 
it,  how  cold  it  is  I  and  Catherine  would  not  give  me  tim« 
to  look  for  my  garters ;  if  my  stockings  come  down  I  AmU. 
never  escape  the  rheumatism.  FU  take  pretty  good  caie 
never  to  have  a  child  again — that  is  to  say,  to  be  bom  ia 
the  winter.  To  be  turned  out  alone  in  the  street  in  the 
middle  of  the  night !— I  ought  to  have  routed  out  my  fikai 
Bellequeue,  as  he  is  godfather — ^it  was  almost  as  much  his 
business  as  mine ;  a  godfather  is  nearly  the  same  as  a  &- 
ther.  And  there  was  a  woman  robbed  only  eight  days  age, 
in  Rue  Petit  Muse ;  but  they  will  be  deueedly  clever  if  tiMy 
rob  me,  for  I  have  nothing  to  be  robbed  o^  not  even  s 
watch.  But  here  is  the  Rue  St  Antoine  c  bow  diftrsnt  s 
street  looks  in  the  night  from  the  day ;  I  hardly  know  sat 
house  from  another.  Hem!  hem  I— I  bars  caught  coM 
already.  When  I  get  home,  I  will  take  an  infuaion  of  vls^ 
lets  with  some  orange-leaves  in  it— sM/uf  aureaJ^ 

Talking  to  himself  in  this  w»y,  M.  Ouaad  tavened 
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that  part  of  tibe  Riit  $k  Antoiat  whire  the  moon  i&oimv 
ktepkng  a  mmt  ivafwtfui  distance  flwm  iIm  dariceaed  nde. 
A  few  itepe  MMer,  and  the  berbalisi  would  ha.Te  gained  ike 
accoiiGlieaA  a^ede,  whiok  he  coold  already  aee,  although 
it  was  the  shaded  dds^  which  n^  a  little  diaeomited  him ; 
hit^  on  thTOwltig  a  ftarftil  glanee  aeroes,  he  was  horrified 
by  the  apfaiitioa  of  a  man  stan^Ung  exaetly  opporite  the 
boose  he  wished  to  enter.  The  herhallst  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  then  toA  two  or  thive  steps,  feeting  ft»r  his  pocket 
baadkershicf,  no  longer  recollecting  that  he  had  left  it  at 
home.  He  then  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead 
vidi  the  handkerdiief  he  had  tied  round  his  neclc,  and 
Hood  with  his  eyea  fixed  on  the  man  whom  he  percetTed 
through  the  darkness.  *^  There*s  seme  dne  there :  a  man, 
perhaps  two.  It's  so  daric  there^  no  telling;  hat  he  is  not 
there  for  nothing.  What  man  is  itt — if  it  was  a  question 
of  siaqilcs,  now,  I  oonld  tell  about  them  and  their  proper- 
ties. Oonfimad  the  man ! — exadtly  in  front  of  the  Doctor's 
boose.  1  am  unarmed — that  infernal  Catherine  hurried  me 
i».  What  shaU  I  do  f  I  belteTe  I  had  better  go  first  to 
Madame  Moka  ;  I  can  some  hack  here^  and  by  that  time, 
ptrfasps  die  man  win  he  gone.  ^  It  is  very  odd,  it  Is  not  near 
10  cold  as  it  was.'* 

Wf!  cannot  gire  M.  Darand's  adventure  with  a  drunken 
workman,  who  has  lost  his  money  in  the  gutter,  in  attempt, 
in^  to  count  his  wagesi  He  finds  the  doctor  called  out — 
not  at  home ;  and  in  terror  of  the  drunken  man,  whom  he 
takfli  for  a  ghoet  or  a  robber,  and  raises  the  hue  and  cry,  as 
he  roai  home^  iwhile  twenty  windows  are  opened,  people 
bawling-. 

"  Bat  what's  tke  matter  ?  what  ails  you  P  is  there  a  house 
oafire?" 
^  Hdp  t  help  1  at  my  house— herbalist — Rue  St.  PRuL^ 
M.  Durand  «aotUd  say  no  more;  he  saw  the  dreaded 
atnager  was  nemting  him^  end  darUng  down  the  street  as 
£ut  as  lie  could  run,  he  tumed  and  doubled,  till,  without 
veil  knowing  howy  he  reached  hisdeoiv  and  openkig  it  with 
a  latdukey  whkh  Catherine  had  slipped  fanto  his  podcet,  he 
hurried  into  his  alley  with  all  the  ieelings  of  a  man  who 
hsd  just  had  to  eaeape  fi»r  hie  Ufob 

Madame  Durand's  suffierings  had  increased.  Hearing  the 
door  of  the  alley  shut  Violently,  she  cried,  ^  Here  they  are 
at  hntr  But  M.  Durand  entered  akme,  pale^  horror^ 
Btmck,  and  his  forehead  bathed  in  sweat,  with  his  stockings 
oTcr  his  heels.     He  sank  exhausted  into  a  chair. 

**  Ail,  my  dflut,  yon  hare  run  ihet,"  said  Madame  Duf- 
i«]kd,  who  had  a  minute's  respite  ^fh>m  pain. 

^  Yes — yes — I  did  run  certainly,"  said  M.  Dnrand,  cast. 
in?  a  wild  look  round,  as  if  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  eren 
now  in  safety- 

^  Nerertheiess  we  thought  the  time  long  enough,"  said 
Madame  Ledoux. 

^^  And  I,  too ;  do  you  think  I  was  rery  comfortable  in 
the  streets  ?" 
"  The  accoucheur— Js  he  coming,  my  dear  ?" 
''  Yes,  yea,  every  body  is  coming ;  I  did  my  best — " 
"Bat  what's  the  matter,  Sir?"  said  Catherine; «  you  look 
^  »f  you  had  aeen  something." 

"  Eh !  aeen  something !  I  was  attacked  by  a  robber— 4wo 
or  three  robbers^    They  followed  me  a  considerable  time ; 
and  if  I  had,  not  had  strength  enough«-to  run  away— it  was 
aU  oter  with  me." 
«  Oh,  my  pooF  husband  l" 


^  I  asBwe  yeiiy  Madame,  this  diild  haa  cost  me  not  a 
mtle— " 

**•  Ah,  neighbour,  that's  exactly  the  way  wkh  my  thir- 
teenth. My  husband,  the  stationer,  wtnt  out  jnet  aa  yon 
did,  to  call  the  aoconcheuc*  We  Uved  at  that  time  in  Boo 
dee  Lions^  and  yon  know  it  is  not  in  the  yery  beet  neigh- 
bourhood :  it  was  about  three  o'clock ;  the  night  dark  a4 
pitch ;  and  I  recollect  it  had  rained  all  the  erening.  In 
turning  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Liona^  my  husband  heard 
footstqts.     Fortunately,  I  had  made  him  take  his        " 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Madame  Durand,  ^  Ah,  theie^  it  is  returned 
again." 

'^  Who's  returned  ?"  said  the  herbalist,  starting  up  and 
looking  behind  him. 

«  Faith  Sir,"  said  Catherine^  «  here's  my  mistress,  as  bad 
as  possible,  bnd  no  signs  of  any  accoucheur  1" 

Just  then,  a.Tiolent  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  alley.  The  senrant  hastened  down,  without  waiting  for 
a  light ;  she  ran  and  opened  the  door,  calling  to  the  persona 
in  the  street,  <<  Come  in,  come  in !  follow  me :  you  are 
just  in  time  I"  and  poor  Catherine  was  again  at  her  mis- 
tress's bed-side  in  an  instant. 

«  Oh,  Madame!"  she  cried,  ^  here  they  are  all  come;" 
and  as  she  spoke  the  steps  of  several  people  were  heard  on 
the  stairs.  The  door  was  thrown  open  violently,  and  a 
corporal  at  the  head  of  four  soldiers,  entered  the  room,  cry- 
ing out,  "  Where  are  the  robbers  ?" 

At  that  very  instant  of  time  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and 
Madame  Durand  ushered  a  boy  into  the  world,  which  Ma- 
dame Ledoux  received  in  her  arms  saying,  «  He  will  be  just 
as  strong  as  my  fourteenth." 

M.  Durand  sank  back  into  his*  chair,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
soldiers  with  lack4ustre  eyea^  muttering,  ^  Gentlemen,  it 
is  a  boy !" 

«  It  b  a  boyl"  repeated  Catherine.  And  the  corporal, 
turning  round  to  his  men,  who  were  all  lost  in  astonish- 
ment,  re-echoed,  '*  Ah  !  it  is  a  hoy." 

After  the  first  moments  of  grief  and  joy,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  new-bom  had  occasioned,  who  had  come  into 
the  world  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  corporal  and  four  sol- 
diers, each  began  to  eye  his  neighbour,  and  to  ask  an  expla- 
nation of  this  curious  scene. 

*<  WeU,  my  brave  fellow,"  cried  the  corporal,  '^  I  sup- 
pose it  was  as  witness  to  the  birth  of  your  son  that  yon  sent 
for  us?" 

«  My  dear,  what  are  yqu  thinking  of?"  said  Madame 
Durand. 

<<  To  bring  a  regiment  of  soldiers  here  I"  mnttetred  Ca- 
therine. 

«  For  certain,"  said  Madame  Ledoux,  "  I  have  had  four- 
teen myself  and  have  seen  upwards  of  one  hundred  bom; 
but  this  is  the  most  military  lying-in  I  ever  witnessed." 

M.  Durand,  who  had  by  this  time  recovei-ed  from  his 
fright  and  surprise,  said,  ^  I  never  required  your  services, 
genUemen ;  and  I  have  no  conception  what  breqght  you 
hither." 

«  We  came  hei«  by  desire  of  two  young  men  of  Rue  No- 
naindieres,^who  ran  to  our  gnaid-hause  and  heggad  us  to  gi^ 
as  ^ckly  as  possible  to  the.  herbalist's  in  Rne  St.  Panl^ 
wlio  had  awakened  the  whole  street  by  his  cries  for  he^i 
that's  what  brought  us  here  my  good  man." 

M.  Durand  bit  his  lips  at  this  recital,  and  Catherine 
turned  her  head  away  to  prevent  lai^hing  in  her  master'a 
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&C8.  Madame  Ledouz  eicUimed,  «<  There  it  some  miitake 
—you  seem  to  hare  alarmed  the  neiiphboarhood  unawarea.** 
M.  Duraiid  pretended  not  to  be  aUe  to  imdenCaiid  how 
the  miMake  cobM  have  arlam,  and  whilst  they  were  dia- 
aming  the  point,  they  heard  the  shriU  roioe  of  Madame 
Moica,  who  cried,  «  Hidd  a  Ughtl  Catherine,  here^s  the 
Doctor  r 

*'  High  time,  indeed;**  said  Madame  I^onx. 
The  acoonchenr  and  nurse  in  flict,  arrired  the  day  after 
thefidr;  and  the  nnrae  would  not  hare  come  at  all,  but 
tluit  she  had  heard  M.  Durand*8  house  was  on  lire.  The 
first  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  soldiers ;  but  as  they  wen 
present  at  the  birth  of  his  son^  M.  Durand  would  not  allow 
them  to  go  away  without  drinking  his  health. 

Catherine  was  therefore  desired  to  take  them  into  the 
shop,  and  to  gire  each  of  them  a  dram.  M.  Durand  fol- 
lowed,  in  order  to  give  them  their  choice  of  a  little  riolet  or 
linden-water,  but  they  one  and  all  professed  to  be  quite  sa- 
tisfled  with  brandy. 

**  To  the  health  of  the  new-bom,"  said  the  corporal, 
emptying  his  glass ;  the  soldiers  followed  the  example  of 
their  leader. 

M.  Durand  bent  his  head,  and  swallowed  a  large  glass  of 

sugared  water,  saying,  "  To  the  health  of  my  young  son 

primoffenittu.''* 

«  To  the  health  of  the  little  Primogenitus  !**  cried  the  cor- 
poral,  thinking  that  was  the  cbild*8  name. 

Catherine  clapped  her  hands ;  «  Ah,  he  will  be  a  flue  fel- 
low,**  said  she,  ^  already  to  have  his  health  drank  by  sol- 
diersr 

The  corporal  twisted  his  moustachcf  and  vouchiafed  a 
gracious  smile  to  Catherine. 

<<  And  my  mistress !  won*t  you  drink  her  health  also  P** 
said  she. 

**  Well  recollected,  my  girl,"  replied  the  corporal,  holding 
out  his  little  glass;  «<  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  foru 
get  the  mamma." 

M.  Durand  mixed  another  glass  of  water  and  sugar, 

whiUt  Catherine  illlf^  the  glasses  of  the  soldiers,  who,  with 

one  voice,  dranlc,  «  to  the  health  of  the  lady  in  the  straw.** 

«  To  my  wife's  health—wca  t*«)r /**  said  M.  Durand, 

clearing  off  his  glass. 

«  My  poor  dear  mistress!"  said  Catherine,  «  what  she 
has  suffered  !** 

**  I  think,"  said  the  corporal,  turning  to  his  men,  «  we 
should  be  wrong  to  forget  the  papa.** 

«  Certainty,  certainly  ;**  replied  the  soldiers,  holding  out 
their  glasses  immediately  to  Catherine,  whilst  the  herbalist 
prepared  for  a  third  mixture  of  sugar  and  water. 

«  Comrades,  the  papa*s  health  !**  cried  the  corporal,  hold- 
ing up  his  glass ;  the  soldiers  did  the  same. 

M.  Durand  made  a  point  of  hob-nobbing  with  them 
and  bowing  profoundly,  (he  said,  «  Gentlemen,  here's  my 
health—MCtfm  euique.  I  drink  your  toast  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.** 

The  soldiers  were  getting  quite  at  home^  and  seemed  to  be 
ready  to  drink  the  health  of  any  other  relation  or  friend  of 
the  fiunily;  but  M.  Durand,  who  could  scarcely  get  doi^ 
hifltoatglaMof  mgarand  water,  alfiBcted  to  believe  they 
were  pressed  for  timey  and  opening  the  door,  bowed  them 
into  the  street 

By  this  time  aU  was  quiet  in  the  sick-room :  the  Doctor 
had  given  his  directions;  ^  nurse  had  taken  her  post; 
CaAcrfaie  had  Us^  the  inftnt,  and  laid  It  by  its  motherV 


side ;  who  found,  in  the  assurance  of  that  fod,  a  fall  coa- 
pensation  for  all  her  sni^rings.  Madame  Ledoox  bad  re. 
tired  to  her  own  room,  and  M.  Durand,  after  kissing  im 
wifo  on  the  forehead,  returned  to  his  bed  saying  **  Thlshv 
been  a  trying  night  to  my  wifo  and  me." 

It  was  hardly  six  in  the  morning  when  a  little  man  wsi 
seen  ringing  at  the  berbaUst*s  door.  ThislitUe  gentlsmiB, 
who  was  in  dressing-gown  and  slif^pcn,  and  wore  bo  hst, 
had  his  hair  powdered  and  friszed  as  If  dressed  for  a  ball: 
two  large  curls  hung  over  each  ear,  and  his  hair  behiad 
was  gathered  into  a  pigtail,  which,  though  short,  wna  nrj 
thick;  and  being  tied  round  with  a  bladi  ribbon,  piayed 
gracefully  from  side  to  side  of  his  neck.  Tnie»  it  was  ao 
longer  the  foahion  to  wear  powder  and  pomatum ;  bat  the 
gentleman  we  have  been  describing  had  his  reasons  for  coa- 
tinuing  the  powder  t  be  was  a  hair-dresser  and  wig-maiur, 
and  had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  the  politleal  chanfes  ia 
Europe  had  been  many  and  great;  but  that  BotUng  wooU 
ever  induce  him  to  cut  off  his  talL 

M.  Bellequene,  the  name  of  the  hair-dresser,  (and  writ 
named  he  waa^)  was  thirty-six  years  of  age;  bis  &ce  rsnad 
and  fresh ;  his  nose,  although  Irather  larger  not  ill  made; 
his  eyes,  although  rather  small,  sparkled  like  two  dia- 
monds ;  his  mouth,  perhaps  too  open,  disclosed  extxtmdj 
good  teeth ;  joined  to  which  his  eyebrows  were  Uack,  Iss 
cheeks  rosy,  his  waist  small,  and  his  legs  wdl  mads:  i 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  with  pleasing  manners,  M.  BeUe- 
queue  had  the  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  being  aa 
extremely  well-bred  man,  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  Bez> 
and  credit  for  dressing  hair  with  as  much  taste  as  any  ens 
even  in  the  Palais  RoyaL 

Catherine  opened  the  door,  when  M.  Bellequene  rsn  n, 
laying,  "  WeU,  my  dear,  so  all  isover !  all  is  welL  I  hsve 
just  met  the  doctor  at  one  of  my  castoaMa.*' 

<<  Yes,  M.  BeUequene,  aU  is  over,  thaak  God!  My  poor 
istrese!  what  she  has  snfiered ! 
"  And  we  have  a  boy  !** 
^  Yes,  Sir;  a  thum^ng  boy,  who  is  aa  kaBdaoae—** 
<<  Who  U  he  Uke,  Catherine  ?** 

^  Egad,  Sir,  it  is  hard  [to  say  yet;  though  I  think  he  is 
rather  more  like  mistress.** 

"  So  much  the  better,  fbr  Durand  is  no  great  beaaty.  I 
ehallbedeBgfatedtoseethischlldyfarlfoelas  if  l  im 
tobehisgodfiuher.** 

«  Yes,  Sir;  but  yoacan*t  see  him  yet,  for  he  is  on  myals. 
tress*s  bed,  who  I  should  think,u  still  asleep;  for  we  have 
had  a  busy  night  of  it.    What  do  you  think  of  my  master^ 
bringing  the  patrol  here  P" 
«Bah!  soldierer 

«  Yes,  Sir ;  and  with  their  bayoneto  fixed!" 
<<  Why,  what  the  devil  could  Durand  have  been  thinkii^ 
of?    And  good  breeding!  for  one  should  never  foigeC  one's 
manners  with  the  ladies.    Cadierinc^  I  must  begin  the  day 
well  by  kissing  you.** 
«  Oh,  Sir  !** 

M.  Bellequene  kissed  Catherine  on  boA  cheeks;  thca 
stepping  sofUy  up  to  the  loft,  he  found  M.  Durand  iitms^ 
hiaisel£  ««  Good  day,  my  dear  Durand.  WeD,  we  an 
papas  now.*' 

«  Yea,  my  dear  M.  BeUequeue,  we  are.** 
«  I  wish  you  joy  most  sincerely,  my  friend.* 
«<  Thank  you,  thank  yon.    1  know,  M.  BeUequeue,  the 
eincere  attachment  which  you  have  to  all  m^  family.    Fcr 
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irhich  retfon  both  my  wife  and  I  are  determined  to  make 
jToa  godnuher  to  our  child,  in  preference  to  some  near  re- 
latioiM  who  mifht  expect  that  complimeDt  Bat  a  firiend 
bcfon  aU  tha  world.** 

<<  Bdiere  me»  my  dear  Dorand,  I  estimate  your  attention 
IS  I  ODghL  I  will  be  a  second  father  to  your  son,  and 
tmst  that  he  will  always  consider  me  as  such.  By  the  by 
who  is  to  be  my  gossip  P** 

«  An  aunt  of  my  wife's." 

«  How  old  may  aha  beP** 

**  I  should  thiidL  about  fifty-ftre— an  extremely  reqMet- 
ible  woman.** 

Belleqoeuemadea  wry  fiice,  muttering  to  himself  «  Two 
boxes  of  comfits  will' do.** 

M.  Duraad,  aa  ha  finished  dressing,  related  tha  straoge 
efttits  of  the  night. 

"  You  should  hare  called  on  me,**  said  the  hair-dresser, 
^  snd  I  would  have  gone  with  you.  You  know  that  I  am 
I  lourt  blade.  I  would  have  uken  my  sword-cane  with 
me,  and  we  would  have  settled  these  raseals.  What  is  that 
pni  are  drinking  ?** 

**  Some  linseed  tea ;  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  fkom 
Um  ibock  of  last  night,  I  intended  to  have  taken  some. 
thinf  vulnerary,  but  as  I  did  not  fall — ** 

**  Eh — I  think  I  hear  some  one  crying.** 

**  Ahl  no  doubt  it-  is  the  little  stranger.  He  has  done 
nothing  else  all  nighL** 

"  What  a  fine  meUow  voice  he  has.  I  must  go  and  kiss 
him— 00  doubt  his  crying  has  awakened  his  mamma.** 

M.  Belleqneue  dragged  the  herbalist  after  him  to  the 
hdf  8  room,  who  wras  sitting  up  in  bed,  already  dressed  in 
a  Tcry  pieity  morming  cap ;  for  once  out  of  pain,  a  woman*s 
flnt  thought  is  to  look  well. 

Madame  Duraad  smiled  gradonsly  on  the  perruquier, 
who  stepped  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed-side,  where  the  nurse  pr^ 
Mnted  him  the  child,  saying,  «  What  a  handsome  fellow  he 
is>"  fiellequeue  kissed  the  diild  affectionatdy,  and  hung 
orer  him  in  the  nkost  languishing  manner;  whilst  M.  Du. 
ind,  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  and  looking  at  the  child, 
mid,  *<  Hs  has  my  chin  to  a  nicety,  and  the  shape  of  his 
Wl  is  exactly  the  same.** 

"*  Ye-e^,**  said  BcUeqaeae»  «  1  think  there  is  a  kind  of  a 
xnethiag.    Whon  U  he  to  be  bapUzed  ?** 

*  To^aorrow,  gossip,  if  you  please.** 

^  How—if  I  please,  my  pretty  gossip  ?  don*t  you  know  I 
*m  ilwiys  ready.*^ 

"  Write  at  onc0  to  the  nurse,  M.  Durand.  You  know 
St  Germain.** 

"  St.  Germain-en-laye,  is  not  it  ?** 

**  Yes^  my  dear,  en-laye^  and  take  care  you  do  not  forget 
to  write  to  our  Mends  and  relations.  You  know,  I  made 
out»Urt.» 

«"  Yes,  Madamas  how  shaU  I  get  through  aU  this?  My 
var  M.  Bellequeue,  could  yon  spare  me  a  mommt  to  help 
°»« with  these  letti^rs:"** 

•WllUn^ly :  it  is  stiU  early,  and  the  fiishionablc  ladies 
*■••  1  have  to  dress  won't  be  up  yet  a  while.** 

**  CooM  down  to  my  desk.**  M.  Durand  led  the  way  to 
^ihop.  Bellequeue  kissed  the  kdy  in  the  straw,  and 
r^  «U  the  god&ther  at  the  child,  and  then  followed  the 
*^[^*^  •■  unial,  on  the  points  of  his  toes,  a  habit  he  had 
^J^  oontractad,  in  picking  his  way  through  the  dirty 
•"*^  from  one  customer's  house  to  another. 

The  heibalist  scratched  his  head  and  bit  the  top  of  his 
^  <|*7in&  *'  How  shall  we  phrase  these  letters  ?  You  see^ 
^^hdng  a  first  child,  I  have  no  practice.  If  it  were  a 
l^'^ption  for  a  sedative  or  aperient  draught,  I  should  be 
qmte  up  to  it.** 

Oh,  then,  you  are  a  bU  of  a  doctor,  are  you?**  said 
'^^J^^J^MM,  sitUng  down  opposite  him. 
h  v^^'  ^  ^^  thoroughly  acquainted  with  simpler  I 
"J]^«  botanized  at  Pentin,  St.  Denis,  Fontenay,  Sevres. 
^  t'Ctt  I  walk  in  the  country  I  stop  at  every  stq>--I  look 
*«;j^»ry  comer.**  '         ^^  /      i— 

You  must  have  seen,  then,  some  very  strange  things— 
>  we  are  forgetting  my  godson.    You  must  write  a  cir- 
'^'thatwiUdoforalL'* 


<<  Ah !  exactly  so,  &  circular.** 

«  Although  I  am  a  bachelor,  I  assure  you,  I  have  often 
helped  a  husband.  One  always  begins  in  this  way— <  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you.*  ** 

^  Ah,  exactly  ao^  I  only  wauled  a  begtuniag .** 

M.  Durand  took  a  shoet  of  paper,  and  wrote,  <<  I  hava 
the  honour  to  inform  you — that  my  wife  is  delivered  of  her 
first—"    "Will  that  do?" 

«  Very  well,'*  said  BeUequeue ;  «  go  on.** 

^<  The  infant  is  a  boy.** 

^  Extremely  well  turned.** 

^  The  infhnt  is  a  thriving  child— and  all  the  fiunily  are 
quite  welL** — ^  I  think  that  says  every  things  does  not 
it?" 

^  The  very  thingi  could  not  be  better.  Here^  1  will 
make  some  copies  for  you.** 

This  important  business  settled,  Bellequeue  left  Durand, 
promising  to  caU  again  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  as  the 
christening  of  to-morrow  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
family  dinner,  the  herbalist's  household  were  put  in  re- 
quisition to  celebrate^  In  a  fitting  manner,  the  birth  of  his 
son  and  heir. 

M.  Durand,  nailed  to  his  counter,  began  already  to  think 
of  what  he  should  make  his  son ;  and,  whilst  dispensing  ca- 
momile and  poppy-seed,  saw  him  in  his  mind's  eye  invested 
with  an  advocate's  gown,  or  bedizened  in  the  uniform  of  a 
coloneL  Madame  Durand  pictured  to  herself  her  child  old 
enough  to  give  her  his  arm,  and  to  accompany  her  in  her 
walks.  Her  son  would  be  handsome,  well-made,  witty. 
She  saw  all  this  whilst  looking  on  the  little  doll  that  could 
scarcely  open  its  eyes.  She  laid  plans — ^plans :  who  does 
not  ?  But  those  of  a  mother  are  very  pleasing,  and  atleast 
are  not  always  traced  in  sand. 

BeUequeue  returned  in  the  afternoon.  M.  Durand  had 
run  up  for  a  moment  to  his  wife,  and  they  were  puzzling 
themselves  what  name  to  give  the  child,  when  the  god- 
father arrived  just  in  time  to  settle  the  question. 

<<  What  do  you  call  yourself,  my  dear  BeUequeue  ?**  said 
the  herbalist. 

«  What  do  I  caU  myself  1** 

^  Yes,  gossip  ;  what  is  your  Christian  name,**  said  the 
lady.     We  were  thinking  of  a  pretty  name  fbr  my  son." 

**  My  dear  goasip>  my  name  is  Jean  BeUequeue^  at  your 
service.** 

«  Only  Jean  r 

After  a  long  diaeuasion  on  names^  Durand  wishing  for 
something  Latin  and  leamedy  Jeav  is  fixed  upon,  and  the 
christening  day  arrives 

After  a  night  which  would  have  passed  very  quietly  had 
the  Uttle  stranger  been  sUent,  which  he  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  be,  as  he  cried  for  five  consecutive  hours,  the  bap- 
tismal mom  appeared,  accompanied  with  a  pleasant  small 
rain,  or  rather  hail,  for  it  fhne  as  it  fell,  and  rendered  the 
streets  extremely  sUppery.  Fortunately  the  nurse  arrived 
safo.  She  was  a  ruddy  country  woman  of  four-and-twenty, 
whose  husband  let  out  asses  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Ger- 
mains,  whilst  his  wife  disposed  of  something  better  to  the 
Uttle  one's  of  the  metropolis.  When  Madame  l^edomz  saw 
her,  she  said  she  was  as  like  as  two  peat  to  the  nurse  of  hiT 
twelfth,  the  child  of  the  statioiMr. 

The  party  most  interested  in  this  affiiir,  was  probably 
equally  weU  pleased  with  his  nurse^  for  he  darted  with 
eagerness  at  what  she  offered  to  him,  and,  pressing  with  his 
Uttle  hands  the  bosom  which  promised  to  supply  his  every 
want,  fixed  himself  for  an  hour,  without  its  being  possible 
to  move  him  from  his  quarters.  The  nurse  wanted  to  fo- 
tum  the  same  day,  but  Madame  Durand  could  not  bring 
herself  to  part  so  soon  fnua  her  son,  and  it  was  decided 
that  Susan  should  stay  over  the  christening,  and  go  back 
the  next  day. 

M.  Durand  drassed  hims^  in  blaok  fhnn  head  to  loot, 
thinking  that^  in  this  costume,  he  had  voy  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  physician.  The  relatives  invited  to  the  cere- 
mony arrived  in  due  time.  First  the  aunt,  Madame  Gros- 
bleu,  who  kissed  her  niece,  and  begged  her  acceptance  of  a 
little  christening  cap,  which  was  trimmed  with  fine  laca, 
and  then  attempted  to  take  her  Uttle  godao%  wIks  oo  fnr 
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firom  mMtiAg  her  haU  way,  cri«d  and  kicli«A  with  all  his 
foroa. 

^  What  a  lovdy  childl  he  is  yoar  very  imafe,  my  dear 
Felicitc.'' 

She  was  soon  fbllowei  by  M.  and  Madame  Renard,  bOn- 
aeUmakers  in  the  Rue  du  Ten^e,  and  vousbu  of  M.  Ou- 
rand.  M.  Renard  had  intended  to  show  that  he  was  piqoed 
at  not  having  been  chosen  for  godfather ;  bnt  his  wifie  had 
made  him  sensible  that  there  was  a  certain  expense  saved, 
to  say  nothing  of  birth-days,  Christmas-days,  &c.,  anniver- 
saries on  which  a  godfather  was  sure  to  have  a  visit  from 
Us  affectionate  goddiild.  M.  Renard  admitted  that  a  god- 
son was  an  indirect  tax  on  one*s  pnrse,  and  dismissing  his 
ill-humour,  determined  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  pos* 
sible.  Then  came  M.  Fourrsau  and  his  sister.  Mademoi- 
selle Aglae.  He  was  a  saddler  of  the  Rue  St.  Avoie,  and  a 
relation  of  Madsnne  Darand.  He  was  a  man  who  filled 
his  chair  at  table  most  respectably,  but  who  was  perfectly 
ignorant  of  every  thing  unconnected  with  his  business. 
Mademoiselle  Aglae  Fonrrean  was  on  the  verge  of  her  thir- 
tieth year,  and  had  not  yet  met  with  an  admirer  of  serious 
intentions.  Naturally  very  lively,  she  affected  a  childish 
giddiness^  which  did  not  become  her,  for  we  readily  pardon 
that  at  eighteen,  which  is  finite  unbearable  at  eight-and- 
Cwenty.  She  spoke  in  such  a  mincing  tone  as  to  produce  a 
very  monotonous  efilBCt,  and  tittered  not  only  at  every  thing 
that  was  said  to  her,  but  also  when  she  spoke  herself,  no 
matter  what  the  suliject  might  be.  In  a  word,  Made- 
moiselle Aglae  had  been  rather  well  looking  at  eighteen,  and 
wottki  have  been  generally  considered  so  even  now,  eould 
file  have  learnt  to  laugh  a  littte  less. 

Two  neighbours,  one  of  whom,  always  ailing,  and  ever 
taking  M.  Durand*s  prescriptions,  was  one  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers, and  the  other  an  everlasting  domino.player,  com- 
pleted  the  party  who  had  met  together  on  this  auspicious 
occasion,  and  joined  in  the  cuckoo  note  of  **  what  a  beau- 
tiful child  r  «  what  a  strong  felkiw  I"  «  what  fine  eyes  r 
To  each  of  these  exclamations,  M.  Darand  made  a  profbud 
bow;  whilst,  with  a  knowing  look,  he  said,  ^  1  hove  not 
done  much  in  this  way,  but  when  I  set  about  it  in  earnest 

M.  Endolori,  the  hypochondriac,  whispered  the  herbalist, 
<<  Have  you  given  him  an  infVuion  ?** 

«  Who?" 

«  Your  child." 

^<  I  wished  him  to  ti^e  a  decoction  of  pellitory  HeUiney 
a  capital  thiag  for  the  bowels ;  bnt  the  nurse  pretended  it 
would  be  too  strong — these  women  will  never  hear  any 
thing  new.  But  this  morning,  whilst  my  wifii  was  asleep, 
and  the  nurse  at  breakfast,  I  washed  his  face  all  over  with 
■elder  water,  aamhueeuMy  an  admirable  cosmetic.  See  how 
clear  the  skin  looks  already.** 

«  Very  true,  one  would  think  his  cheeks  were  varnished.** 

Just  then  Madame  Ledoax,  in  fhll  dress,  ran  into  the 
room  crying  out  as  loud  as  possible,  «  What  a  crowd  there 
is  in  the  room !  why  you  have  no  brains,  to  get  about  a 
sick  person  in  this  way — and  then  asking  her  questions 
when  she  ought  not  to  speak  a  word.  «  Well,  neighbour, 
how  do  you  feel  ?  what  sort  of  a  night  have  yon  had  P  not 
got  over  your  fatigue  yet,  1*11  engage  ?  and  the  child— let 
me'see  the  child — ^how  he  smells  of  elder-water !  What^  has 
he  had  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyesP* 

<<  No,**  said  M.  Durand ;  «  it  is  only  a  little  experiment, 
a  little  preventive,  that  I  have  used.**    « 

<<  What !  Monsieur,**  said  Madame  Durand,  <<  have  yon 
been  washing  this  little  love  in  elder  water  ?  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.** 

^  I  a^ure  you,  Madame,  it  is  all  for  his  good — I  am  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  simples.** 

'^  Well,  Sir,  do  what  you  please  with  your  simples^  but  I 
beg  you  will  leave  my  son  alone.** 

*<  1  have  had  fourteen,  and  never  used  elder-water  with 
one  of  them.  My  husband,  the  bailiff,  made  my  first  drink 
a  little  wine,  which  set  him  coughing  and  almost  choaked 
him.  At  the  birth  of  my  seventl^  my  husband,  the  cabinet 
maker,  bathed  the  chUd  with  brandy,  as  he  said,  to  stretch^ 
Us  joints,  and  the  peor  thing  died  humpbacked.    Myihiiw 


teenth,  by  the  statloiiar,  was  bom  with  very  tresk  ey«. 
We  had  cataplasms  and  1  know  not  what  to  put  to  thiv, 
and  he  was  blind  fbr  HIb.  So  much  ibr  expefimeatb  Bqs 
every  body  seems  to  be  come.    What  are  we  waltmf  forT 

^  The  godfhther,  mry  dear  ftiend.** 

M  Ah,  thafs  true;  I  fbrgot  the  godfather.** 

*<  And  my  cousin,  M.  Mistlgris^  the  prof(essor  of  daiKn;s 
— I  should  be  sorry  indeed,  if  he  did  not  come— such  a  ple^. 
sant  man,  and  so  obliging — his  kit  always  at  the  serm  <^ 
his  frienda— and  he  plays  country  dances  so  benitifnllT. 
whh  flach  taate  and  such  style.** 

«  Ah,  yes— hah,  hah,  hah !  how  funny  i**  itid  Madf . 
meiaetle  Aglae,  laughing  with  all  her  might 

<<  Madame  Ledoux  replied,  **■  I  think  I  hare  hitnl  hia 
play  in  your  shop;  he  seemed  a  most  capitsl  stick-l 
thought  you  had  at  least  four  blind  fiddlers  with  yos." 

<<  I  think  the  violin  is  apt  to  make  one  nerrotu,' sad 
M.  £ndoIori  to  M.  Durand. 

«  Yes,  replied  the  herbalist ;  "  bnt  you  should  tsire  a  f^r 
pinches  of  mint,  meiUha  meniha^  a  fine  anti-spasaKRiir." 

A  little  man,  four  fbet  seven  inches  high  at  most,  hfr> 
entered  the  room,  with  the  lightness  of  a  tephyr,  sod  pbmi 
himself  at  the  bedside  in  a  graceful  numvemeni  en  mnt. 
In  this  aerial  entree,  it  was  eaay  to  recognize  M.  Misdfm, 
the  professor  of  dandng,  who,  al Aough  forty  yean  o\i, 
seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground ;  his  legs  were  ui  m- 
tinual  motion — his  whole  appearance  betrayed  his  profit 
skm,  and  stamped  him  as  a  man  who  thought  of  nothing 
but  pirouettes. 

^  We  were  speaking  of  you  my  dear  cousin,**  nid  Madaoif 
Durand,  holding  out  her  hand  to  M.  Mistigris,  who  kisrd 
it,  while  standing  on  one  leg.  ^  I  was  afiraid  yoa  were 
not  coming.** 

<<  You  know  I  promised  to  be  here  at  twelve,  sod  hat  I 
am.  I  had  some  lessons  to  give  which  made  rae  ntid 
late.  Besides,  the  streets  are  vwy  dangerous;  I  saw  more 
than  one  person  upset.  Good  day,  Dmtind;  where  ii  thi 
child  ?** 

«  Here,**  said  Madame  Moka. 

«  What  do  you  think  of  him^  ooonn?**  said  Madame 
Durand. 

«  Oh,  there  is  no  judging  of  him  in  that  way ;  let  meiee 
his  legs.*' 

<*  Impossible  just  now ;  he  is  dressed  for  Iht  diriateniof. 

«  If  1  saw  his  legs,  I  could  tell  you  exactly  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  will  make.  You  may  depend,  cetishi,  it  it  from 
the  legs  alone  that  yon  can  fbrm  a  correct  opioion.  A  large 
or  small 'cal£— well  or  ill  tamed— are  the  imfhiHnjpiw^* 
ofwit  and  ability.** 

«  Hah,  hah  T  said  Mademoiselle  Aglae  Fonrresa;  «who 
ever  heard  of  wit  in  the  calf?**  ^ 

«  Every  thing  is  there.  Mademoiselle,  even  the  ml 

« As  fbr  the  soul,  cousin,**  sahi  the  herbalist  pfaTrij, 
«  Hippocrates  eonceivea  the  aeat  of  it  to  be  in  the  left  wn- 
tiicle  of  the  heart ;  Erasistratus,  in  the  membrane  df  the 
brain ;  and  Strabo,  between  the  eye-brows.** 

«  Well,  if  these  gentlemen  think  the  soul  dwelhin  J" 
stomach,  in  the  brain,  or  between  the  eye-browa,  I  think  I 
have  just  as  mudi  right  to  place  it  in  the  calf— ewry  ^ 
has  his  system.**  .  . 

"Again,  gentlemen,**  said  Madame  Ledoux,  at  t^JHif* 
of  her  voice,  in  order  to  drown  the  others.  **^  ^^  ^ 
you  make  too  much  noise,  you  speak  too  load,  y<w  ^ 
give  my  neighbour  a  headache,  and  a  fever,  j"^  **  f  T, 
wHh  my  sixth,  the  child  of  the  cabinet-maker." — ^*  *" 
here  is  the  godfather.** 

At  this  announcement  all  was  quiet;  fbr  every  o«^ 
anxious  to  know  who  had  been  judged  worthy  «  *"JT 
our,  and  to  see  the  presents  he  had  brought  M.  Wf 
queue  presented  himself,  dressed  in  a  WuefitK*  emt,^ 
buttons  sWning  like  gold ;  a  white  sUk  ^iwdsteoat  aw 
black  breeches ;  and  it  may  be  weU  to  notBthst.w^tW 
as  breeches  were  worn  in  1805,  flie  epot»  ■*  ^^IZ 
events  took  place  which  we  have  the  honour  to  'W*^?" 
queue,  whose  hair  was  dnased  with  more  than  owim^ 
ami  held  his  three^comend  hat  in  his  hand,  ^Z! 
am  boxes  of  oamftt^  two  Uttlepaicrts  tted  op  wlthik) w> 
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kttng  by  his  fiagcn^  «id  a  handiomc  Imquet  wis  telened 
to  one  of  the  hmna.  The  godfather,  although  a  little  em- 
barrassed with  his  load)  entered  the  room  with  that  pecu* 
liariy  graTe  air,  often  affected  bj  those  who  are  fearful  of 
cutting  rather  a  ridiculous  figure,  and  by  which  none  but  a 
fool  is  deceived.  But  he  soon  fislt  himself  at  home,  and  had 
a  smile  for  every  one.  Stepping  lightly  towards  the  invalid 
he  presented  her  with  four  boxes  tied  with  blue  finvours, 
and  a  little  parcel  containing  four  paii*  of  gloves. 

*'  I  knew  you  would  do  something,  foolish,**  said  Mme. 

Durand,  throwing  a  soft  look  on  the  hair-dresser;  who 

drew  from,  his  right  pocket  two  little  pote  of  conjiiure  dt 

Bar  J  and  presented  them,  saying, ''  this  is  lor  the  stomach.** 

^  What,  more  I     Upon  my  word  I  am  quite  ashamed.** 

«  And  this  for  the  chest,**  said  Bellequeue,  drawing  from 

his  left  pocket  a  pint  bottle  of  Schubac. 

<<  Ah,  this  is  too  much.** 

*(  Here  is  your  gossip,  my  dear  Bellequeue,**  said  the' 
herbalist,  introducing  Mme.  Grosbleu,  who  made  a  low 
cnrtaey.  He  then  begged  the  godmother*s  acceptance  of 
four  boxes  which  he  had  made  up  his  miud  to  buy,  as  well 
as  a  packet  of  gloves.  But  whitet  Mme.  Grosbleu  was  (tc- 
cupied  with  her  presents,  Bellequeue  found  means  to  ap- 
proach  Mme.  Durand  and  whispered  her,  ^<  Hers  are  Gre- 
noble, but  yours  are  Parisian  gloves ;  your  comfits  are  d  Ut 
VaniUe^  and  you  have  plenty  of  pistachio,  whilst  she  has 
nothing  but  common  nuts.** 

Mme.  Durand  replied  to  all  this  by  a  tender  look,  and  a 
soft  squeeze  of  the  hand. 

<^  By  the  by,  my  dear  aunt,  what  is  your  Christian 
name  ?**  said  she. 

«  Jane,  my  dear  friend ;  don*t  you  recollect  I  was  always 
called  Jenny.** 

<^  It  follows,  then,**  said  Bellequeue,  <<  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  our  godson*s  name  must  be  Jean;  however,  if 

the  mother  wishes  a  second  name ^** 

<*  Well,  then,  let  it  be  Stanislas — that  is  a  very  pretty 
name,  Jean  Stanislas  ■ — but  it  must  be  time  to  be  going.** 

<<  The  two  hackney  coaches  are  at  the  door,**  said  Cathe- 
rine. 
(We  omit  the  church  cei'emonial,  and  come  to.  the  feast) 
It  was  near  three  o*clock,  and  the  breakfiist,  or  rather 
dinner,  was  laid  out  in  the  chamber  of  the  invalid,  who 
w«Mild  by  no  means  consent  that  the  feast  should  take  place 
in  another  room.  Catherine  had  out-done  herself  and  tbe 
ttvoary  smell  of  the  first  course  promised  most  favourably. 
Madame  Durand  had  fixed  the  seats ;  and  not  particulariy 
wishing  that  Bellequeue  should  sit  by  Mademoiselle  Aglae 
she  placed  him  between  the  godmother  and  Madame  Reaard. 
Mademoiselle  Fourreau  had  no  resource  but  to  laugh  with 
M.  Endolori  and  the  Jomino-player,  who  was  as  gay  as  a 
doable-six. 

During  the  first  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard 
bat  the  raUliag  of  the  knivvs  and  finrks,  relieved  by  the 
noise  of  M.  Mistigris*s  fiset,  who  was  practising  steps  ander 
the  table  all  the  time  he  was  eating;    At  the  second  course 
they  found  time  to  talk,  and  the  conversation  became  gene- 
ral; and  whilst  discussittg  the  herbalist*s  bid  Burgundy, 
they  nniversally  agreed  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  aew<4>om ; 
and  the  virtuous  character  he  was  sure  to  prove,  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  good  example  set  him  by  his  parents.     Made- 
moiselle Aglae  tittered  at  M.  Endolori*8  soft  speeches,  which 
cliiefly  consisted  of  recommendations  not  to  eat  anchovies, 
and  to  be.  careful  of  the  mushrooms  which  fiavonred  some 
of  the  dishes.     As  for  Bellequeue,  he  eat  and  drank  almost 
as  much  as  Madame  Moka,  who  cleared  her  plate  with 
admirable  dexterity.    Madame  Ledoux  eat  but  little,  and 
continued  talking  of  the  children  of  her  three  husbands,  the 
bailiff,  the  cabinet-maker,  and  the  stationer;  to  all  of  which 
M.  Renard  smiled  and  listened  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
interest.      Madame  Renard  was  silent,  and  busily  cakn- 
lated  tbe  pr6bable  cost  of  the  dinner.     M.  Fourreau  gorged, 
mad  drmk,  and  filled  again.   To  the  domino-player  nothing 
came  amish    M.  Durmid  impatiently  awaited  the  appear. 
SDce  of  a  dish  of  eggs,  h  la  nrngty  into  which,  wbilatCathe- 
rine*s  back  was  tivncd,  he  had  thrown  as  infbsfam  of  dm- 
lUi^  whiciv  aceofdlBf  to  Ua^  wo«ld  iaapart  a  mtti  ex* 


oelkntflavoon  The  eggs,  &  fo  Mel^  wem  at  length  served 
up.  The  herbalist  said  nothing,  but  smiled  when  he  saw 
the  surprise  which  the  taste  excited  in  his  guests,  who  look- 
ed at  each  other  inquiringly. 

<<  I  wiU  teU  you  what  it  is,**  said  M.  Durand ;  «  for  I 
think  you  will  puzzle  a  long  time  before  you  find  it  out. 
It  is  a  selection  of  simples  exceedingly  purifying  for  the 
blood,  and  at  the  same  time  particularly  aromatic,  from 
which  I  have  distilled  an  extract,  which  I  secretly  mixed 
with  these  eggs,  in  order  to  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise. 
I  am  certain  that  even  at  court  they  have  never  eaten  any 
thing  like  this.     How  delicious  I  is  it  not?** 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other,  and  muttering  <<  Tee-e-s** 
— "  rather  strange**.— «  a  very  particular  taste.** 

"  Oh,  I  knew  what  I  was  about;  the  more  you  est,  the 
better  you  will  like  it.** 

"  lt*s  very  odd,**  said  Bellequeue, «  I  cannot  get  on  with 
it  at  all.*'— 

"  Nor  I,**  said  M.  Mistigris,  throwing  an  antrechat  un- 
der the  table,  by  which  means  his  left  leg  came  on  the  right 
of  Madame  Renard,  who  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
this,  being  about  the  fiftieth  she  had  received  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  soup.  The  other  guests  availed  themselves 
of  the  example  of  Bellequeue,  and  left  their  eggs  h.  la  neigc 
unfinished,  except  M.  Endolori,  who  hearing  that  it  was  a 
.  purifier  of  the  blood,  sent  his  plate  a  second,  and  even  a 
third  time ;  as  the  herbalist  assured  him  that  it  %vas  a  sure 
preventive  for  many  maladies. 

Fortunately,  M.  Durand  had  made  no  experiments  on  the 
dessert,  and  his  entremets  atut  simples  was  forgotten  in 
drinking  the  health  of  the  new-bom  and  his  parents.  The 
Champagne  sparkled  in  the  glasses^  and  MademoiseUs 
Aglae  laughed  like  a  fool,  because  the  cork  struck  Madame 
Renard  on  the  nose.     Bellequeue  refilled  the  glasses. 

**  What  will  yon  do  wkh  my  godson  ?**  said  Madame 
Grosbleu;  have  yon  already  beoi  scheming  fbr  him,  my 
dear  Felidti  P** 

"  I  should  wish  him,  above  all  things,  to  be  a  haadsaois 
young  man,  my  dear  aunt.  As  to  his  employment,  we  shall 
observe  his  bent.** 

«  The  principal  thing  is  to  have  him  taught  early  to 
dance^**  said  M.  Mistigris ;  ^  that  is  the  way  to  devdop 
both  body  and  mind.** 

<<  Let  them"  make  a  brave  soldier  of  my  godson,**  said 
Bellequeue,  who  had  seen  service^  and  always  spoke  with 
pleasure  of  his  campaigns — **  Eh  !  that  is  the  way  to  push 
him  forwards ;  he  should  enter  the  service  at  eighteen,  and 
I  will  bet  that  before  twenty  he  will  be  a  captain.** 
**  Ah,  M.  Bellequeue,  would  you  kill  my  son  f  •* 
«  No,  my  dear  gossip ;  but  I  say  the  army  is  the  best 
profession  nowadays.** 

<<  I  should  like  my  son  to  be  a  man  of  science,**  said  M. 
Durand.  •*  When  he  Is  four  or  five  years  old,  I  shall  take 
him  to  botanize  with  me.  Once  well  acquainted  with  sim- 
ples, and  the  business  is  done.** 

<<  Buy  a  box  of  domlnos  for  him,**  said  the  neighbour, 
"nothing  will  so  soon  teach  him  to  rctkon.** 

M.  Endolori  had  said  nothing  for  some  time.  He  kept 
twisting  about  on  bis  chair,  b^;ame  pale,  and  every  now 
and  then  made  a  wry  foee,  as  if  the  entremets  otfcr  smples 
did  anything  but  agree  with  him. 

In  the  meantime,  as  they  could  not  make  little  Jean  a 
hero,  nor  a  man  of  science,  M.  Bellequeue  proposed  a  gene* 
ral  bumper  to  his  health.  M.  Endolori  filled  not,  but  whis« 
pered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  herbalist. 
<<  A  sure  proof  that  it  agrees  with  you.** 
M.  Endolori,  not  wishing  to  exhibit  these  proofii  to  tbe 
company,  gave  a  ghastly  look  in  reply,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  bent  almost  double.  Nevertheless  the  gaiety  in- 
creased. Bellequeue  sang,  Mistigris  capered  about  the 
room,  and  Mademoiselle  Aglae  laughed  at  every  things 
Madame  Durand  at  length  admitted,  that  she  felt  a  little 
tired,  which  was  a  hint  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  party. 

The  guests  made  their  adieux,  and  retired  through  the 
shop,  where  M.  Mistigris  proposed  to  dance  a  gavotte  with 
Mademoiselle  Fourreau.  But  as  it  was  very  cold,  every 
one  preferred  returning  home.    M.  Endolori,  who  just  thai 
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re-appisredy  and  Mtmed  to  w*lk  with  eonaidtmble  pabi, 
begged  M.  Dunnd  to  give  him  his  arm  aa  ftr  aa  bis  own 
door.  Tbe  herbalist  saw  hia  neighboar  home,  a«rarlng 
him  that  he  would  feel  all  the  better  the  next  day,  and  re- 
tamed  to  seek  repose  whilst  devising  means  to  give  his  son 
a  lore  of  botany. 


THE   OBJECTS  OP  AXBXTIOK. 

The  ambitions  lawyer  sidling  towards  the  woolsack,— 
the  ambitions  politician,  dreaming  of  the  treasury  and  its 
premiership, — the  ambitious  physician,  looking  forward  to 
the  presidency  of  his  colleger— ^^  ambitious  colonel  of  dra- 
goons, fighting  his  way  to  a  baton,  through  Tolumes  of 
smoke  and  dust,— the  ambitious  author,  scrawling  Ais, 
through  volumes  of  «  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,** 
— are  in  fsst  less  actuated  by  lust  of  the  empty  distinctions 
of  life^  than  by  regard  to  its  loaves  and  fishes.  One  is  per- 
haps  enamourrd  of  a  well  appointed  equipage,  and  urges  on 
his  own  industry  by  visions  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  run- 
ning footmen,  and  outriders.  Another  is  prone  to  sensual 
luxury,  and  his  finest  speeches  are  concocted  with  the /time/ 
of  a  good  dinner  iVagrant  in  his  nostrils, — advocating  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  till  half  tbe  nation  are  in  tean^ 
only  for  love  of  a  second  course.  A  third  man  is  covetous 
of  a  couple  of  yards  of  tabby  ribbon, — red,  blue,  or  green, 
according  to  his  nation  and  language,  calling  or  profession ; 
—and  perils  his  life  or  reputation  with  a  view  to  their  at- 
tainment. A  fourth  is  fonder  of  the  apostrophe  of  «  my 
Lord,**  than  of  the  mere  «Str,**  implying  nothing  of  right 
or  title  over  the  apostrophiaer;— or  his  wifis  has  a  predilec- 
tion  lor  walking  out  of  a  room  two  feet  in  advance  of  her 
country  neighbour  Mrs.  Thomson, — or  his  sons  want  to 
make  their  honourable  way  to  Almack*s  under  cover  of  his 
new  Pemigc— Jfrs.  Gort'g  8k§teh  Book  of  Faskion, 

PULPIT   PLEASAITTRT. 

People  now-a-days  would  be  shocked  to  hear  from  the 
pulpit  the  droll  things  which  in  times  past  used  to  be  uttered 
by  preachers  of  all  denominations ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  congregationa,  now  so  nice  of  ear,  are  a  jot 
mart  cleanly  in  the  mind  than  in  past  times.  In  the  reign 
of  Anne,  there  was  a  minster  named  Burgess^  who  always 
attracted  crowded  audiences :  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  a  humourist  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
way ;— «  If"  (he  siOd,  when  speaking  of  the  robe  of  right- 
eousness) «  any  of  you  would  have  a  cheap  suit,  you  will 
go  to  Monmouth  Street ;  if  a  suit  for  life,  you  will  go  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  if  you  wish  for  a  suit  that  will 
last  to  eternity,  you  must  go  to  Christy  and  put  on  his  robe 
of  righteousness." 

The  Chahcellok  in  a  WATCH-HoirsE—Among  the 
many  incidents  which  occur  in  my  reminiscences  of  Brougham 
in  those  halcyon  days,  I  may  mention  one.  A  party  of  us 
had  supped  at  the  rooms  of  a  Dr.  Parry,  the  brother  of  the 
circumnavigator.  After  supper,  as  we  were  crossing  the 
South  Bridge^  we  chanced  to  be  witnesses  of  a  veiy  dis- 
gracefU  scene-r«  mob  of  idle  scoundrels  (most  of  them 
bakers)  beating  an  unfortunate  woman  with  brutal  ferocity. 
It  was  impossible  to  stand  by  and  not  make  some  attempt 
towards  her  deliverance.  The  tumult,  in  place  of  abating 
"by  our  interfSerenoe,  grew  firightfW.  AU  the  watehmen 
witldn  hail  were  about  our  ears  in  an  instant,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  our  chivalry,  lodged  us  all  f^t  in  the  watch-house. 
The  chancellor  probably  never  found  himself  in  a  position 
less  congenial  to  his  taste  and  habits ;  but,  even  here,  a 
ttiad  so  avaricious  of  knowledge  was  not  to  be  unem- 


ployed.  Among  our  asneiates  bt  Hds  vile  priSM,  wtid 
was  filled  With  the  refuse  of  both  sexes,  an  old  aoMJcrni 
cowering  over  the  embers  of  a  fire  that  « taught  fight  to 
counterfeit  a  gloom.**  He  had  campaigned  in  the  Ameri. 
can  war;  and  with  this  hero  our  embryo  csndidste  kt 
the  woolsack  picked  up  an  acquaintance,  and  contimtcd 
during  the  whole  space  of  our  durance^  extractiBg  alike 
could  on  the  fiivonrite  theaat  of  his  martial  ezploiti.  The 
names  of  the  several  officers  under  whom  he  sored,  the 
amount  of  the  forces  opposed  to  each  other  in  particnlsrc&. 
gagements,  the  scenes  of  batdes,  position  of  the  oombstants, 
skill  of  the  manoeuvres^  advantages,  reverses,  in  short,  erwy 
thing  that  was  likely  or  not  likely  to  come  withfai  the  v^ 
teran*s  ken,  was  asked  and  responded  to.  So  pssnd  ov 
night,  until  it  pleased  Aurora  to  leave  bar  saffitm  coack, 
when,  through  Brougham's  interference,  we  were  wt  it 
large  by  a  sort  of  general  gaol  delivery,  by  an  order  ftoa 
the  police  magistrate,  on  the  condition  tha^  if  required,  ve 
^ould  be  ready  to  make  our  appearance  at  the  leniaDi-a 
condition  which,  as  we  had  been  guilty  of  neither  blood  aor 
battery,  was  not  likely  very  seriously  to  damp  tbe  joy  of 
our  Ubsration — Sir  Brooks  Faulkner's  Vitit  to  Genmf 
MA8TEI8  AND  Servahts.— I  myself  poisea  bot  little 
knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  great  fblks ;  but  when  I 
am  in  want  of  information  respecting  the  history  or  dor. 
acter  of  a  particular  family,  instead  of  consulthif  Debr^t 
Peeraffey  I  invariably  sojourn  to  one  of  these  tsTeni  pv- 
lours,  uke  my  cigar,  and  make  myself  at  hone  irhh  tbe 
company — then  mention  in  some  way  the  Duke  of —  « 

my  Lord  of ,  fcc.,  &c,  and  immediately  a  halWow 

well-dressed  men  start  on  a  colloquial  race  of  tbe  ftmily 
genealogy,  fh>m  the  first  young  lord,  down  to  the  last  mar. 
riage  of  the  beautifU  grand-daughter  into  the  fiunilj  of  tbe 

Duke  of ,  including  m  their  Uvea,  chancten,  andl»- 

haviour-^lways  dwelling  with  marked  einphaaii,  and 
lengthening  their  tale  on  those  memben  of  the  familT)  ^^ 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  great  goodness  or  naaUty. 
These  are  the  epitheU  they  commonly  use  whilst  scamiBf 
the  merits  of  our  proud  aristocracy.  The  quality  of  fwi- 
ness,  as  they  use  the  term,  is  applied  to  the  extravsfant  aai 
thoughtless,  who  quietly  sutfcr  themselves  to  be  pi^eoaed; 
and  there  have  been  instances  of  servants  bsThif  ■•* 
with  so  much  superlative  goodness  in  masters,  sa  to  baft 
done  the  trick  (made  their  fortunes)  in  from  two  to  fctf 
years.  By  the  rascals^  they  mean  the  mastera  if*o  "* 
fhmed  for  their  meanness,  and  who  are  stingy  sad  nigprd- 
ly,  to  a  degree  of  detestation ;  that  is,  in  whose  aerrice  they 
can  barely  be  supplied  with  fbod  and  clothes,  with  acaaty 
wages  and  no  vails.-^rom  on  ArHeie  in  FruerU  Mtfi- 
Kine, 

Blotting  Papeb.— BloUing  paper  betrays aecreti.  No- 
thing astonished  a  foreign  diplomatist  more,  aoaae  yeui 
since,  than  finding  it  used  in  the  bnraiu  of  oneVoortbea 
Cabinet  MiaisterB. 
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LOTTERIES. 


"  Urn  nagm  lerU  ducentur  nuOA.  *' 


In  the  present  age,  confessedly  one  of  improve- 
menty  when  '^  the  Schoolmaster  t>  abroad/*  and 
consuetude  affords  no  plea  for  abuse,  but  every 
thing  is  canvassed  on  its  real  merits,  and  rigidly 
subnutted  to  the  tests  of  truth  and  reason^  it  is 
not  a  little  strange,  that  the  votaries  of  fickle  For- 
tune should  have  entered  so  little  into  the  spirit  of 
such  an  asra.  Far  J^om  profiting  by  tiie  increased 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  deriving 
practical  benefit  therefrom,  her  followers  display 
now^  not  less  arrogance  and  presumption  than 
their  fellow  worshippers  of  former  times.  And  of 
the  various  forms  in  which  a  blind  reliance  in  For. 
tune  presents  itself,  there  is  none  more  ludicrously 
absurd^  or,  at  the  present  time,  more  deserving  of 
rebuke,  than  that  of  Lottery.  Without  now  con. 
sidering  the  moral  effects  which  the  species  of  gam. 
bliag,  known  by  that  name,  must  necessarily  give 
rise  to,  we  shall  endeavour  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  its  principles  and  management,  and  thence 
f^ttempt  to  deduce  the  ignorance  or  consummate 
folly  of  its  numerous  patronizers. 

Many  readers^  no  doubt,  are  already  conversant 
with  the  origin  of  Lotteries ;  but,  for  the  sake  oi 
those  who  are  not  so,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject*  As  early  as  the  commencement  of  tiie 
sixteenth  century,  spectdations  of  this  description 
were  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  Plate,  jewels, 
and  other  Valuables,  for  the  most  part,  were  the 
articles  so  disposed  of.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Venetians,  and  to  have 
pro^ered  well  for  the  projectors.  So  numerous  at 
last  did  the  fraudulent  practices  immediately  allied 
to  the  system  become,  and  so  ruinous  were  their 
effects  upon  industry  and  morality,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  find  them  suppressed  by 
Government,^'  as  nuisances  to  the  public."  For 
the  several  last  centuries,  however,  they  have  been 
made  sources  of  revenue,  by  most  of  the  States  of 
£ii|rope.  In  Great  Britain,  it  was  customary  for 
IQiifsiers  to  calculate  upon  a  large  suin  annually  to 
^  likfced  in  this  manner ;  till,  in  the  year  18^,  aU 
l^teries  Qunle$9  gpeeiaUy  aiithoviaed, — 9ro4  jmdor) 
icre,'<£ediKr«d  illegal,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
In  l^rance,  Sweden,  and  frequently  in  Germany, 


they  are  styi  continued,  to  the  reproach  of  their 
respective  governments.  The  mode  in  which  tliese 
transactions  are  conducted  may  be  easily  illustrai^ 
ed.  Suppose  the  projectors  wished  to  realize  a  profit 
of  £5000,  the  Lottery,  in  such  a  case,  might  pro- 
bably be  divided  into  1600  shares  or  tickets,  at  £10 
each,  amounting  in  all  to  £15,000.  From  this  sum, 
£10,000  would  be  portioned  into  prizes  of  different 
amount,  leaving  to  the  projectors  a  profit  of  £5000^ 
after  disposing  of  all  the  shares  to  a  contractor 
for  £15,000.  The  otmtractor  again  disposes  of  these 
1500  shares,  through  inferior  agents,  at  a  large 
profit ;  and,  as  often  happens,  the  ticket  whidi, 
in  the  fair  estimation  of  chances,  and  in  such  a 
LoUery  as  now  sketched,  is  worth  only  £6, 13s.  4d., 
is  retailed  to  an  infatuated  public  at  an  advance  of 
ivno  hundred  per  cent.  I  Shares  acre  often  subdt^ 
vided,  into  one-half,  ene-fiMirth,  one-d^h,  tmA 
one-sixteenth  parts ;  and  the  trouble  attendant  on 
this  forms  an  exciue  for  an  increase  of  price.  In 
such  a  lottery  as  we  have  supposed,  it  must  be  evi* 
dent,  that  the  chances  of  loss  are  neariy  doubly 
greater  than  the  chances  of  gain.  If  one  indivi- 
dual  were  to  adventure  upon  all  the  shares,  it 
is  indubitfd>le  he  would  be  a  loser  of  £5000,  even 
presuming  the  contractor  were  to  have  no  gain* 
From  which  it  directly  follows,  that  the  more  tic- 
kets purchased  the  nearer  you  approach  the  cer- 
tainty  of  loss.  Were  the  amount  of  prizes  equally 
divided  into  1500  portions,  there  would  then  be 
only  a  dividend  of  £6y  138.4d.  to  each  shardtolcler; 
consequently  the  loas  of  each  will  be  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  diffisrence  betwixt  that 
sum  and  the  purchase  money.  Some  persons,  in 
order  (as  they  think)  to  have  a  better  diance  fof 
a  large  prize,  purchase  a  number  of  small  shares. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  principle 
here  proceeded  on ;  for,  in  the  event  of  a  prize 
being  drawn,  so  much  the  smaller  sum  comes  to 
his  share.  Let  the  wiseacre  venture  on  one-nx« 
teenth  of  every  ticket,  and  leaving  out  of  account 
the  advance  for  subdivision,  he  is  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, though  to  a  smaller  extent,  as  the  Individ 
dual  above  alluded  to,  who  purchaaee  every  ticket. 
The  migority  of  those  who  have  sufilcient  spare 
ca^  for  the  purchase  of  a  lottery-ticket,  may  rea* 
sonably  be  supposed  capable  of  performing  the  caU 
culation  requisite  for  discovoring  the  profit  which 
accrues  to  the  projector.    In  the  face,  theu,  of  the 
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plainest  demonstration  of  nearly  certain  loss^  it  is 
indeed  a  subject  of  wonder^  that  so  much  infatua- 
tion is  to  this  hour  displayed  by  those  who^  in  or- 
dinary matters,  &re  shrewd  and  prudent.     He  who 
stakes  his  money  on  the  casting  of  a  die,  acts  a 
more  reasonable  part  than  the  shareholder  in  a  lot- 
tery.  To  the  fotmer,  in  all  likelihood,  th^  chances 
of  loss  or  gain  are  equally  balanced ;  while,  to  the 
latter,  we  have  shewn,  the  chances  of  loss  greatly 
preponderate.     The  purchaser  of  a  lottery-ticket 
is  equally  culpable,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  with 
a  gambler ;  but  the  imprudence  of  the  former  is 
far  more  deserving  of  censure.    That  overweening 
self-confidence  in  our  own  good  luck,  so  common 
to  human  nature,  and  the  ill-grounded  hope  of  pro- 
curing, without  exertion,  some  one  of  the  large 
prizes,  would  seem,  though  no  doubt  fallacious, 
the  only  ground  on  which  lotteries  are  encouraged ; 
80  much  so,  that  the  success  of  these  speculations, 
unless  influenced  by  other  circumstances,  has  been 
remarked  invariably  to  depend  on  the  artful  dis- 
tribution  of  the  prizes.   It  has  uniformly  happened, 
that  lotteries  in  which  the  prizes  were  very  nu. 
merous,  but  consequently  of  proportionally  small 
sums,  though  on  a  much  fairer  scale,  have  never 
succeeded  so  well  as  those  of  a  less  equitable  de- 
scription where  the  prizes  were  few  and  of  large 
amount.    *'  Some  one  must  have  the  £20,000,  or 
£80,000  prize,"  is  an  every  day  remark  ;  '^  and  why 
shouldn't  it  fall  to  me  as  well  as  to  any  one  else  ? 
You  know  I'm  always  lucky,  and,  moreover,  I've 
a  strong  presentimmU  that  Fortune  will  not  now 
forsake  me."     Such  reasoning,  if  to  call  it  so  be 
not  an  abuse  of  words,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  pomp* 
Otts   advertisements   which   make   known   to  the 
public  ^^  the  success  of  Mr.  Such*a-thing  in  selling 
prizes,  which,"  says  the  barefaced  pulFer,  ''  t«  too 
well  known  to  require  comment"    All  are  invited, 
after  the  most  liberal  fashion,  to  repair  to  the 

Lu^  Office  of  Agent ,  where  fortunes  are 

dispensed  through  excess  of  generosity ! ! !    What 
•ays  our  poet  ? 

^  It's  a  wonder  the  very  great  prbes 
He  sells  he  don*t  keep  to  himself; 

But  respect  for  the  public  so  rises 

In  his  breast,  he  foregoes  mil  the  pelf!** 

The  world  never  yet  saw  a  perfectly  fair  lottery ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the  amount  of  prizes 
was  equal  to  the  sum  total  derived  from  their  sale ; 
nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  such  a  lottery  ever 
to  be  drawn.  The  projector  roust  reap  some  ado. 
vantage  in  return  for  his  labour  and  expense ;  and 
though  that  labour  and  expense  be  entirely  mis- 
spent, and  productive  of  no  benefit  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  participators,  still  they  must  pay  the  for- 
feit of  their  folly. 

Hitherto,  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the 
unrecLsonahleness  of  supporting  Lotteries.  Let  us 
now  shortly  consider  their  moral  influence.  As 
tending  to  create  a  spirit  of  restless  discontent 
with  the  regular  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  and 
to  distract  the  mind  from  industrious  labour,  a 
greater  evil  of  the  kind  can  scarcely  exist.  Ava- 
rioe>  idleness,  and  dissipation  are  thereby  excited ; 


and  the  disappointment  whidi.  ifi  piost  eases  must 
follow,  not  unfrequently  drives  their  victim  to  de- 
spair.    The  peace  of  mind  of  which  an  adventurer 
in  a  lottery  is  deprived,  for  several  months  pre- 
vious  to  the  date  of  drawing,  is  extremely  inimi. 
cal  to  steady  exertion.     His  mind,  occupied  in 
forming  visionary  conceptions  of  the .  anticipated 
fortune  about  to  befall  him,  becomes  languid  and 
unsettled.   Business  is  neglected ;  and  for  basineM 
habits,  which  are  lost,  a  reckless  taste  for  games  ^ 
hazard  is  not  unlikely  contracted.    Absorbed  in 
dreams  of  ideal  prosperity,  upon  the  confidence  ef 
an  uncertainty,  he  borrows  money,  with  the  expec 
tation  of  repaying  it  from  the  proceeds  of  a  prise, 
and  is  only  awakened  to  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
duct by  the   unwelcome   intelligence  of  having 
drawn  a  blank.    Remorse  and  discontent  either 
force  him  to  a  continuation  in  the  system,  or  unfit 
him  for  the  plodding  ways  of  his  former  life.  Happf 
if,  pursuing  a  different  course  since  the  foodly  die- 
rished  delusion  has  vanished,  he  betake  himself  to 
honourable  toil,  and  vow  determined  enmity  to  tbe 
inveiglements  of  Fortune  for  the  future.  But  how 
seldom  are  we  gratified  by  so  wise  a  determinatioo 
being  acted  on  ?     Too  often  gambKng  has  its  com- 
mencement in  small  beginnings : — it  is  an  eating 
canker  which  insidiously  diffuses  its  baneful  and 
progressive  influence  throughout  every  portion  of 
the  body. — But  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  prize 
of  large  amount  is  drawn.     What  satisfaction  or 
self-complacency  can  a  virtuous  mind  derire  from 
pocketing  thousands  known  to  be  wrung  by  chU 
canery  and  deceit  from  unsuspecting  victims?  To 
an  honest  and  reflecting  man,  the  conviction  of  his 
prosperity  having  been  dependant  on  the  misery 
and  disappointment  of  others,  would  be  far  from 
affording  joy ;  and,  of  a  truth  it  may  be  said,  with  the 
feelings  of  him  who  rejoices  in  success,  virtue  must 
withhold  aU  sympathy.  The  wealth  which  is  aapiired 
byindustriousapplication,  is  farmore  highly  prized,  is 
productive  of  a  goodly  satisfaction,  and  is  evermore 
judiciously  expended,  than  the  ilLacquired  gains  of 
chance.     For  the  most  part,  these  are  diflripated 
within  a  short  period  of  their  acquirement,  and  their 
late  ill-fated  possessor  is  left  a  poorer  and  len  use- 
ful member  of  society  than,  had  he  persisted  is  his 
former  pursuits,  he  would  eventually  have  fouad 
himself.  This  is  familiarly  illustrated  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  one  of  her  Moral  Tales  upon  the  subject, 
to  which  we  would  refer' such  readers  as  msyno* 
have  perused  it.     It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  proceeded  from  her  popular  pen.   The 
moral  of  the  tale  tends  to  inculcate  the  ruinous  ef- 
fects  of  Lotteries  upon  public  morals,  and  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  that  those  who,  by  self-interested 
jobbers,  are  vauntingly  heralded  "  Fortunate  fl«M- 
ers,"  are,  alas !  but  too  often,  unfortunatf^  f^' 
tunate. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that  we  have  ovenlrawi^ 
orgreatlyexaggerated  thefatal  conseqaencesof  pw- 
lie  Lotteries.  It  is  far  from  so ;— in  eveiy  arti- 
cular, melancholy  to  say,  we  are  borne  out  by  Ws* 
The  raisdiief  is  far  from  ideal ;  and  thoi#*^^ 
serving  senators  have  affiected,  and  still  continue  to 
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affiect,  igtiorance  of  its  debasing  tendencies^  and, 
careless  of  public  morality,  fraudulently  tax  their 
country  in  this  underhand  manner^  still  the  moral 
degradation  attendant  on  the  system  is  glaring  and 
enormous.  Sceptics  to  the  justice  of  these  remarks, 
may,  if  leisure  permit,  turn  to  the  report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Hou©e  of  Commons,  appointed 
(37th  August,  1808)  for  imiuiring  into  the  manner 
of  conducting  Lotteries  at  that  period,  and  the  ef. 
feets  they  had  upon  the  country.    Their  scepticism, 
on  the  ^)ramination  of  that  paper,  will  be  instantly 
removed.    What  a  heart-rending  spectacle  of  mi- 
sery  and  rice  is  there  exposed  to  our  pity  and  re- 
pn^ation.    What  transactions  of  nefarious  baseness 
are  there  brought  to  light,  through  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice.   Some  idea  of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  con- 
tractors and  agents  to  the  State  Lotteries  may 
thence  be  formed,  from  the  declaration,  upon  oath, 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  London  Lottery  OflSce 
Keepers,  thht  for  every  £600,000  gained  to  the  State 
hy  Lottery,  the  people  were  fleeced  of  £1,275,000  !  1 1 
So  thoroughly   convinced  was  the  Committee   of 
1808,  of  the  radically  vicious  foundation  and  ten- 
dency of  raising  money  1)y  Lottery,  that  their  re- 
port explicitly  declared,  that  under  no  system  of 
regulations  which  might  be  devised,  could  Parlia- 
ment possibly  adopt  it,  as  an  efficient  source  of  re- 
venue, and  at  the  same  time  divest  it  of  the  evils 
and  calamities  of  which  it  had  proved  so  baneful  a 
^urce ;  that  no  mode  of  raising  money  was  so  bur- 
densome, so  pernicious,  and  so  unproductive ;  that 
in  BO  species  of  gambling  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted, were  the  chances  so  great  against  the 
adventurer ;  and  in  none  was  the  infatuation  more 
powerful,  lasting,  and  destructive.    After  perusing 
^e  report  referred  to,  authenticated,  as  it  is,  by  the 
koDeet  admissions  of  the  principal  Lottery  agents 
themselves,  it  is  impossible  but  to  feel  and  to  express 
tinmingled  sorrow  at  the  re-appearance  of  the  nui- 
sance.   Despite  the  fearful  recital  of  crime,  which 
^e  document  contains,  and  which  is  distinctly  traced 
to  its  origin  in  Lotteries,  Scotland  is  disgraced  by 
^ittg:  iirdt'to  revive  the  opprobrious  system  of  ex- 
action.   Let  our  readers — ^let  the  public — ^but  espe- 
^y  let  the  people  of  Scotland  remember,  that  in 
abetting  snch  a  scheme,  they  foster  a  viper  destruc- 
tive of  prudence  and  industry,  which,  when  mature 
^  growth,  may  prove  subversive  of  our  national  cha- 
'acter.  D. 

FERDUSI,  THE  PERSIAN  POET. 
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Tag  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ferdusi  is 
frtracted  from  a  review  of  a  work  by  Dr  J.  A. 
Jj^ller,  in  a  German  publication,  (the  Literature 

*««  immortal  poet  of  the  Shah  nameh  was  born 
the  fourth  century,  at  Thus,  in  Rhorasan,  of 
^'  parents  ;  but  on  account  of  some  wrong  done 
»  ^  the  governor  of  the  province,  he  left  his 
'''«  <o%ni  and*  betook  himself  to  the  capital, 
^en  h^^te,  he  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to 
^^  acce^g  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  lav  his  mmnlaint 


before  him  ;  but  while  engaged  in  this  vain  attempt, 
the  stock  of  provisions  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
sulisisted  came  to  an  end,  and  he  began  to  make 
verses  from  sheer  necessity.  The  great  talent  dis- 
played in  these  essays  gained  him  the  favour  of  an 
eminent  Court  poet,  to  whom  the  Sultan  had  in- 
trusted the  task  of  celebrating  in  song  the  early 
history  of  Persia ;  and  this  poet  transferred  to 
Ferdusi  the  arduous  but  honourable  office.  The 
Sultan  was  prejudiced  against  him,  on  account  of 
his  being  a  native  of  the  heretical  city  of  Thus, 
and,  for  some  time,  would  not  hear  of  his  substi- 
tution. Ferdusi,  however,  did  not  allow  this  cir- 
cumstance to  disturb  him;  but,  absorbed  in  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertaking,  and  supported  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  power,  he  began  and 
finished  his  task,  to  his  eternal  glory. 

The  Sultan  now  rewarded  him  by  a  present  of 
sixty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  viz.  one  for  every 
verse.  Ferdusi  accepted  this  gift,  although  he 
knew  well  that,  in  comparison  with  his  achieve, 
ment,  it  was  small  indeed.  After  receiving  the 
money,  he  went  into  the  Bazaar  to  take  a  bath, 
and  before  leaving  the  place  he  expended  the 
whole  sum ; — ^he  paid  for  the  bath  20',000  pieces, 
the  same  sum  for  a  glass  of  Tukka,  and  the  re- 
maining 20,000  he  gave  to  the  poor.  After  this  he 
concealed  himself  in  Chasna,  and,  by  a  stratagem, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Sultan's  library 
the  copy  of  his  poem,  and  in  the  volume  he  wrote 
a  satire  upon  Mahmud  himself,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract three  verses  :  "  Thirty  years  have  I  toiled 
with  this  poem,  in  the  hope  that  a  crown  and  a 
treasure  would  have  been  my  reward.  Were  this 
king  descended  from  kings,  he  would  have  adorned 
my  head  with  a  golden  diadem. — Since,  in  his  ori- 
gin nobility  was  unknown,  may  his  name  be  un- 
known in  the  line  of  heroes."  He  fled,  and  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  the  Sultan  by  the  assistance  of  his  ^ 
countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  beloved.  Long  after 
this,  it  happened  that  the  Sultan  was  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  asking  advice  from  one  of  his 
councillors,  he  was  answered  by  a  verse  from  the 
poem  of  Ferdusi,  exactly  fitted  to  the  present  emer- 
gency.  At  these  words,  Mahmud  was  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  his  injustice,  and  instantly  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  present  circumstances  of  FerdusL 
Meimendi  seiseed  this  opportunity,  and  informed 
him  that  Ferdusi  lived  in  retirement  and  in  pover- 
ty in  his  native  town  of  Thus.  The  Sultan  was 
deeply  moved  at  this  recital,  and  ordered  twelve 
camels,  loaded  with  indigo,  to  be  instantly  de- 
spatched as  a  present  to  the  poet.  As  the  camels 
with  their  loads  entered  the  Rudvor  gate  of  the 
city  of  Thus,  the  corpse  of  Ferdusi  was  borne  out 
at  the  gate  of  Risan !  X.  X. 

The  guilt  of  all  aristocracies  baa  consisted  not  so  much 
in  their  original  acquisition  of  power  as  iu  their  persever- 
ance in  retaining  it ;  so  that  what  was  innocent  or  even 
reasonable  at  the  befrining,  has  become  in  later  times  atro- 
cious injustice ;  as  if  a  parent  in  his  dotage  should  claim  the 
same  authority  over  his  son  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  which 
formerly,  in  the  maturity  of  his  own  faculties,  he  had  exer- 
cised naturally  and  profitably  over  the  infancy  of  Ids  child. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


LADY  GRANGE. 
Thb  extraordinary  caae  of  Mra.  Erekinc,  kno^vn  by  the 
title  of  Lady  Grange,  excited  great  curiosity  about  ninety 
years  ago ;  and  it  is  yet  very  interesting  on  account  of  the 
mystery  which  attends  it,  and  its  apparent  connexion  with 
tba  pk)U  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebcllioni 
which  brolte  out  in  the  years  1715  and  1746. 

Mra.  Erskine's  maiden  name  was  Rachel  Chiesly.  bhe 
was  a  daughter  of  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  who  sliot  the  Lord 
President,  Sir  George  I^khai-t,  in  revenge  for  deciding 
against  him  a  law^lt,  which  had  been  i-eferred  to  liis 
lirdship,  and  another  of  the  judges,  as  arbiters.  She  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  but  of  a  very  violent  temper.  It  was 
reported  thatErskine  of  Grange  (a  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar)  had  seduced  her,  and  that  she  compelled  him  to 
marry  her,  by  threatening  his  life,  and  i-emindinj  him  that 
she  \vas  Chiesly's  daughter.  ^      ,.     i     v       v 

Mr.  Erskine's  character  is  represented  as  having  been  by  no 
means  amiable.  He  was  dissipated,  restless,  and  intriguing ; 
and  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  some  of  the  measures 
preparatory  and  subsequent  to  the  rebellion  in  1715,  of 
which  his  wife  waa  in  the  secret  His  frequent  journeys  to 
London,  and  some  of  his  amours  there,  gave  her  so  much 
uneasiness  that  she  threatened  to  inform  Government  of  all 
she  knew,  unless  be  consented  to  give  up  plottmg,  and  live 
quietly  at  home.  He  did  not  choose  to  comply  with  these 
terms;  and  he  formed  a  plan,  by  which  she  was  violently 
seized  in  her  own  house,  and  dragged  away.  It  is  a  remark- 
able droumstaiice  that,  notwithstanding  the  noise  which 
this  barbarouf  and  tyrannical  act  occasioned,  no  means  were 
taken  to  bring  the  perpetralon  to  justice,  though  some  of 
them  were  well  known. 

Grange  had  the  address  to  persuade  the  public  and  his 
connexions,  that  his  wift  was  a  mad  woman,  who  had  fre- 
quently  attempted  his  life,  and  that  confinement  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.     He  uaed  to  show  a  razor,  which  he  said, 
he  had  taken  from  under  her  pillow.     She  had  two  sons 
grown  to  manhood  at  the  time  she  was  carried  off,  and  it 
was  suspected,  that  either  one  or  both  consented  to  it    Her 
daughter,  by  Mr.  Erskine  of  Grange,  was  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Kintoi*e.     None  of  her  relatives  ever  mada  tha 
gBiallest  stir  about  the  matter.    The  fate  of  Lady  Grange, 
after  her  seizure*  has  hitherto  remained  uncertain,  except 
that  it  was  known  she  had  been  carried  to  St  Kilda.   There 
it,  however,  a  MS.  which  throws  much  light  on  this  tran- 
saction.     This  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  anotl;er,  partly 
written  for  Lady  Grange,  by  the  minister  of  St  Kilda,  and 
partly  by  herself.    It  was  found  among  the  papers  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  to 
which  it  refers,  and  who  never  would  have  put  into  his 
repository  anything  of  the  kind  which  was  not  authentic. 
Indeed,  the  internal  evidence  it  beai?,  proves  the  authenti. 
city  of  the  narrative  almost  beyond  question.    During  my 
inqtiiries  in  regard  to  this  extraordinary  transaction,  I 
learned  the  existence  of  several  documents  which  confirmed 
the  story  as  narrated  in  the  manuscript ;  and  also  that  some 
original  letteti  of  Lady  Grange,  which  had  found  their 
way  fh>m  St.  Kilda,  had  been  recently  in  the  haada  of  a 
bookaeller  In  Edinburgh,  from  whom  they  had  been  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.     It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  descendnnts  of  the  parties  concerned  should 
ifeel  a  desire  to  bury  the  story  in  oblivion,  on  account  of 
the  conduct  wMch  the  narrative  displays.     But  in  matters 
of  history,  especially  when  the  dispositions  and  manners  of 
a  people  become  interesting  private  feelings  must  be  disre- 
garded.    Nothing  has  yet  appeared  which  exhibits  in  a 
Stronger  light  than  the  following  narrative,  the  ferocity  not 
only  of  the  Highland  clans,  but  of  a  portion  of  their  south- 
ern  neighbours ;  and  it  Is  valuable,  in  so  far  as  it  proves 
ihe  long  duration  of  barbarism,  and  assists  us  to  appreciate 
the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  civilization  has  pro- 
ceeded in  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Highlands. 
Many  of  my  name  were  concerned  in  the  rebellions  M'hich 
agitated  Scotland  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century ; 
and  many  may  have  been  guilty  of  actions  equally  atro- 
cious with  that  of  which  I  now  give  you  the  details ;  yet  I 
hare  no  other  feding  in  connexion  with  the  part,  than 


thankfulness  for  having  lived  to  see  the  eflfecto  of  tlw  en. 
lightened  policy  of  Chatham,  and  that  policy  foUewcd  op 
by  the  liberalitj-  of  the  Government  towards  tlie  mort  ^^ 
mote  districts  of  thejempire,  in  opening  up  a  country  hither. 
to  inaccessible,  by  roads  and  bridges,  executed  under  ihe 
direction  of  the  most  able  engineers.     Now  for  the  niiw. 

«  January  21, 1741. 
«  I,  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Mr.   Jamss  Enkinc,  of 
Grange.      That,  after  I  had  Uved  twenty-flre  yean  m 
great  love  and  peace,  he,  all  of  a  sudden,  took  a  dislike  to 
my  person,  and  such  a  hatred  that  he  could  not  Ute  with 
me,  nor  so  much  as  to  sUy  in  his  house ;  and  d«sir«d  me 
to  subscribe   a  separation  during  his  pleasure,  whkh  I 
thought  was  contrary  to  my  vows  before  God;  and  that  I 
dearly  loved  my  husband.     Both  his  friends  and  mine  own 
were  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  persuade  ms,  bat  I  »!». 
lutely  refused  to  subscribe  it    At  laaC,  after  mac^  thinu 
ening,  he  got  me  out  of  the  house ;  and  I  designed  at  Hal 
time  to  go  straight  to  London;  but  some  of  ny  fnaHU 
thought  his  temper  might  alter,  and  gave  me  your  hwwto 
stay  in,  it  being  a  little  without  the  town,  1  desmsf  to 
live  retired.    After  having  lived  tome  months  th«,louj| 
into  Edinburgh,  and  I  took  a  chamber  in  a  prfvste  hosii 
near  to  my  Lord's  lodgings,  that  I  might  have  the  pleiww 
to  see  the  house  he  was  in,  and  to  see  him  and  my  chil- 
dren when  going  out;  and  I  made  hia  rehitkma  and  imne 
own  speak  to  him,  and  was  always  In  hopes  tkat  bofl 
would  shew  him  his  sin  of  putting  away  his  wift  csntiwy 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man;  and  this  was  »•  f^** 
the  President  of  the  Session,  and  some  of  the  ^^J^.^ 
Ucitor,  and  some  of  the  advocates  and  ministers  of  Mu»- 
burgh,  know  all  this  to  be  truth.    When  I  lort  all  bjpa, 
then  I  resolved  to  go  to  London,  and  Uve  with  iwae  « "J 
friends,  and  make  mywOf  ai  eaay  as  I  could  ^««^  f*  * 
ing  paid  a  part  of  my  coach  hire,  and  Uksn  l»«  «  "J 
friends  and  the  ministers,  two  days  ^>efo«,>  "^^^ 
gone  away,  upon  the  25M,  1732,  after  eleven o'dockiUi^ 
it  being  the  Saturday  evening,  the  house  bdonging  »  ^^ 
Margaret  MO-ean,  a  Highland  woman,  she  put  Uytwf 
had  in  her  house  to  bed,  which  w«»  two  H^khndwj^ 
and  a  little  servant  maid,  an  hour  and  half  bsforePj*»^ 
I  had  no  servant  with  me  in  that  house,  but  »^'T 
maid,  and  whether  she  was  upon  that  plot,  or  ^^ 
mittrees  put  her  out  of  the  way,  I  know  not;  tb«t »" 
two  men  to  the  door,  saying  they  had  a  1^  wr  m«^ 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house  brought  them  ^\^r^ 


98  or  ine  nouse  oruufjn*  *-•—  •— ^   ^ 

door,  and  then  rushed  in  some  Highlandmen,  *»»»?/» 

seen  frequently  attending  my  Lord  Lovat,  aad,  it  i^ 

remember,  had  his  livery  upon  them,  who  ^"^  f!T\ 

upon  the  floor  in  the  most  barbarous  mamier,  *~  *  r" 

out  murder,  murder.   Then  they  stopt  my  "^*»^r^ 

out  several  of  my  teeth,  and  1  bled ;  and  •»?»«  "*J.?^ 

the  most  pitifully  with  their  hard,  rude  *»««»*» ?J,^ 

was  no  skin  left  on  my  face  all  below  my  eyes ;  w 

always  putting  out  the  dothes  ^^^^J^'l^^  ^Vj 

on  the  floor  at  the  time ;  and  I  defended  mj""  ^  ^ 

hands,  and  beat  with  my  heels  upon  the  loft,  m  "^  ^ 

people  below  would  hear  me.     And  then  a  near  w^^ 

my  Lord  Lovat's  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  i^^^. 

to  cover  my  head,  and  tye  down  m^^^^^J^  ^.t  i 

they  had  wrestled  so  long  with  me>  that  it  ™r  ^  if 

could  breathe ;  and  then  they  carried  me  ^'^'^^ 

they  had  a  corpse.     I  heard  many  voiMs  ab^ '"^   ^ 

bUndfolded,  I  could  not  discover  who  they  woft  *J'^j^ 

a  chair  at  the  stair  foot,  whidi  they  put  ^^^^^^^  I 

w«a  a  man  in  the  chair  who  took  me  on  his  a^^^  ^ 

made  all  the  atruggle  I  could ;  but  he  >»eW  "*^^ 

arms,  and  hindered  me  to  put  my  hands  to  ^JJr^^  pe 

I  attempted  to  do,  being  Ued  down.    The  cu»       ^^ 

oflf  very  fas^  and  took  me  without  the  f^^^^  to 

they  opened  the  diair,  and  taken  the  ^^^^^^T^t » 

let  me  get  air,  I  perertved,  it  bdng  clear  ««J^  ^ 

was  a  UtUe  way  firom  the  Mutters  m^  ^f^^  Ctf» 

on  whose  knee  I  sat  was  one  ^"exa^^^JJ  ^  ^ih 

bonny,  who  had  there  six  or  seven  hontf^^*^^^^^^ 

•   Where  St,  JsnieiiapM»*fl**^ 
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kirn,  who  taid  »U  these  were  his  serranta,  though  I  knew 
some  of  them  to  be  my  Lord  Ijov^lVb  aenranu  who  rode 
along ;  one  of  them  was  called  Alexander  Frazer,  and  the 
other  James  Praxer,  and  bis  groom,  whose  name  I  know 
not  These  were  the  names  they  gare  them ;  but  whether 
they  wet«  their  proper  names  I  know  not 

*  Another  tliat  rode  along  was  Andrew  Leishman,  a  ten- 
ant m  fTest  Pomeise,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
had  been  tenant  there  these  twenty^ix  years.  I  heard  an- 
other  of  the  horse  was  a  young  gentleman,  my  Lord  Lorat^s 
ooosin  ;  I  heard  so;  but  did  not  see  him,  for  he  kept  out  of 
my  sight.  Before  they  set  me  on  horse,  I  shewed  him  all 
the  Hnens  about  my  face  were  covered  with  blood,  and 
that  they  had  torn  all  the  clothes  upon  my  head,  and 
torn  out  some  of  my  hair,  and  blind-folded  me ;  but  the 
joggling  of  the  horse  shuffled  up  the  clothes  off  my  eyes, 
so  that  I  saw  what  way  they  rode  with  me,  straight  by  the 
long  way.  I  saw  that  I  was  at  the  back  of  the  castle. 
They  took  me  the  straightest  way  to  Lithgow;  and  it  was 
a  rery  frosty,  cold,  and  bitter  ni^ht  I  took  stitches  in  my 
ride,  sitting  in  a  constrained  posture,  and  I  begged  Mr. 
Foster  to  allow  me  to  tight  a  little  tiU  I  was  eased  of  my 
pains.  Mr.  Foster  cried  to  Sandy  Frazer  to  stop  my  mouth 
again ;  for  it  was  he  that  stopt  my  month  when  I  was  in 
my  own  room,  and  called  me  a  damned  bitch,  that  he  would 
b«ak  ray  neck,  if  I  did  not  hold  my  peace ;  was  he  rentur. 
log  hil  lift  ibr  me  ?  He  took  me  a  little  beyond  Lithgow. 
When  he  saw  that  day  was  approaching,  he  took  me  into 
a  house  which  belongs  to  John  Macleod,  who  is  an  adro- 
€tte,  whose  servant  had  known  of  my  coming,  and  met  me 
with  candles  in  their  hands,  at  the  far  end  of  the  entry, 
and  bh>nght  me  into  a  very  good  room,  and  fire  in,  so  that 
they  knew  of  my  coming.  I  saw  no  servanU  in  the  house 
bat  two  men  and  a  woman,  and  told  them  whose  wife  I  was, 
»nd  that  I  waa  stolen ;  and  he  presently  took  me  up  stairs 
to  a  Tery  good  bed-room,  which  had  a  fire  in,  and  good 
linens  in  the  bed,  which  I  looked  to,  and  found  Mr.  Mac- 
Iwd's  name  on  them.  They  kept  me  there  all  day,  and 
'y  ""*  •^^^  *  woman  to  come  up  into  the  room,  but 
s6t  Brady  Frsser  with  me  all  day ;  for  which  reason  I 
weuld  not  throw  off  my  clothes,  for  as  wearied  and  cold  as 
I  was,  Praxer  was  barbarous  and  cruel. 

"  When  it  was  night,  about  seven,  he  told  me  I  had  some 
iMTB  miles  to  ride ;  and  he  took  me  down  stairs  by  force, 
•ftd  tied  me  on  to  the  horse,  as  I  was  the  night  before.  He 
»^te^it»a%ht  to  Falkirk,  and  we  met  noae  on  the  way ;  it 
•Aug  the  Sabbath  night,  which  I  thought  very  misfortn- 
nate,  or  else  I  would  hare  cried  out  for  help.  He  rode 
»w«y  by  the  south  side  of  Falkirk,  and  through  the  Tore- 
wwi,  which  way  I  knew  all,  having  travelled  it  before. 
»•»«  little  after  we  left  the  Torewood,  he  rode  a  way  which 
I  knew  net;  and  I  was  very  weary,  it  being  a  bitter  night. 
He  Aid  he  was  taking  me  to  his  own  house,  but  did  not 
tttt  me  its  name,  and  thought  all  along  I  did  not  know 
whom  he  was,  a  cloth  being  tied  to  his  fece,  that  I  might 
hot  perceive  it ;  and  lie  brought  me  straight  to  Wester  Po- 
inHse,  #here  he  was  a  foctor  for  Mr.  Stewart,  who  mar- 
He*  to  Brisbane  of  Bishopstown*s  sister.  He  took  me  in 
thhmgh  a  large  vault,  and  then  into  a  room  of  the  vault, 
•the  windows  of  the  room  being  nailed  with  thick  boards, 
»wt  no  light  in  the  room ;  but  in  a  little  doset,  a  little  sUt, 
^Jj«je  a  flsaa  could  hardly  put  in  his  hand,  less  than  the 
"Hires'  iK^e  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  very  old  ugly  bed,  wiih- 
jmt  a  roof,  a  timber  chair,  wiA  the  half  of  the  bottom  in 
it ;  and  there  I  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  weeks,  not  having  liberty  as  much  as  to  go  without 
dooft;  and  two  doors  locked  on  me,  cross  bars  on  the  out- 
**^  ******  servant  that  waited  on  me  there,  was  an  old 
fjjraawr  and  his  wife  that  he  had  provided,  who  had  a  meal 
pijnten  In  Stirling.  His  name  is  George  Ross,  and  his 
^'i*?^  name  Agnes  Watt.  He  lived  in  Stirling  many  years, 
"Jjfllfed  two  sons  and  a  danghtei^  who  was  Avqnently  with 
"rtfr  fether  and  saw  me. 

'*AAdi«w  Leishman,  mentioned  before,  brought  what 
ow*i  and  drink  I  needed,  and  all  other  provisions,  such  as 
wel  and  candle.  He  went  always  to  Mr.  Foster,  got  direc- 
*»•*»•  a^Dvt  k.     His  wife  served  me  in  what  things  she 


could  do  about  me.  They  have  three  daughters  which  his 
wife  had  bom,  and  his  eldest  son,  William  Leishman. 
They  kept  me  so  long  close  prisoner  that  it  endangered  my 
health,  and  I  grew  sick,  and  Andrew  told  Mr.  Foster  that 
they  would  allow  me  to  go  out,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
a  hand  in  my  death  ;  and  then  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
high  looms,  and  to  go  to  the  court  to  get  air,  much  against 
Mr.  Posterns  wilL 

^  The  gardener  was  kept  there  for  a  scoury  to  dress  the 
garden  and  the  trees.  Sandy  Frazer  was  left  with  me  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  James  Frazer  was  sent  out  to 
wait  of  me ;  for  he  would  not  trust  me  to  the  gardener ; 
and  he  kept  the  key  in  his  own  custody  day  and  night. 
My  Lord  Lovat  came  frequently  through  Stirling  to  Mr. 
Foster,  his  house  being  within  a  mile  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Fos- 
ter went  out  and  met  him,  to  concert  matters  about  me ; 
and  James  Frazer,  who  waited  of  me,  went  with  him.  I 
was  kept  prisoner  there  till  the  12th  of  August,  and  then 
Peter  Frazer,  my  ]ord*s  page,  came  and  staid  till  the  13th. 
Mr.  Frazer  came  up  then,  and  three  Higfalandmen  with 
him,  and  took  me  out  of  the  room  by  force ;  James  and 
Peter  Frazer  carried  me  out,  and  set  me  on  a  horse  behind 
the  Captain.  It  was  about  ten  o^clock  at  night,  and  car. 
ried  me  along  by  Stirling  Bridge,  and  after  that  I  knew  no 
more  of  the  way.  It  was  moonlight,  and  they  rode  till  it 
was  near  day,  and  then  took  me  into  ■  house.   The 

Captain,  Mr.  Foster,  went  to  the  room  with  me,  and  sat  a 
little  with  me,  and  never  came  near  me  after  that.  He  gave 
the  charge  of  me  to  one  who  called  himself  Alexandei* 
Grant,  but  I  believe  he  foigned  his  name;  be  rode  with  me 
out  of  Pomeise  that  night^s  journey ;  Andrew  Leishman, 
and  Peter  and  James  Frazer  were  the  rest  of  the  company 
that  rode,  and  a  man  who  was  our  guide,  called  himself 
Macdonald,  and  told  me  he  was  bom  at  Glengarry^s.  Al- 
ways, when  they  took  me  out  of  any  place,  they  did  by 
force,  aud  I  bad  Chem  consider  what  they  were  doing,  in 
taking  me  away  against  my  wilL  Whenever  it  was  night, 
they  sat  me  on  a  hone  behind  Grant,  who  was  nothing  but 
a  silly  fellow,  and  he  conld  ride  before  me;  and  then  they  set 
my  Lord  Lovat*s  footman,  James  Prazer,  before  me,  and  tied 
me  to  him,  that  I  might  not  leap  off ;  and  rode  all  night 
with  me,  and  brought  me  into  General  Wade's  new  way,  I 
knew  not  how  far  in  the  Highlands.  Whenever  it  was  day, 
they  took  me  to  a  house,  and  kept  me  there  all  day,  and 
when  it  was  night  set  me  on  a  horse  by  force.  And  al- 
ways, when  we  came  by  houses,  I  attempted  to  speak ;  then 
they  offered  to  stop  my  month.  We  rode  all  night,  and 
again  morning,  with  great  difficulty,  they  found  a  bam  to 
put  me  in ;  there  they  kept  me  all  day,  and  it  being  far  in 
the  Highlands,  by  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  sot  me  on  a 
horse  again,  and  rode  all  night 

*•  Again,  Saturday,  they  brought  me  to  a .     Mr. 

Foster,  though  he  came  not  near  me,  always  rode  behind  or 
before,  and  lodged  always  in  the  same  place  I  lodged.  Up- 
on Saturday,  I  saw  him  take  horse,  and  his  man  with  him. 
I  lookt  out  of  a  hole,  and  saw  him.  Again  night,  they  set 
me  on  a  horse  again,  and  carried  me  amongst  the  Highland 
hills,  and  rode  till  it  was  near  morning,  and  laid  me  down 
on  the  grass,  being  very  weary,  and  they  rode  all  the  Sab- 
bath ;  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  way  was  so  bad,  that  it 
was  not  rideable,  for  they  carried  me  in  their  arms ;  we  wer»» 
as  an  open  ship  all  that  night,  and  the  day  the  watereiwere 
so  high,  that  we  could  not  cross  till  it  was  near  night ;  then 
they  got  me  on  horse,  and  carried  me  to  a  place  called  Mil- 
town,  when  preparations  were  made  for  me,  that  being  the 
28th  day  of  the  month.  1  was  never  in  bed  all  the  time 
since  we  came  from  Pomeise.  With  their  rude  hands  they 
had  hurt  one  of  my  breasts.  I  was  kept  there  sixteen  days, 
and  all  the  company  left  me  but  James  Watson^s  lad. 
This  was  on  my  Lord  Lovat's  ground.   They  called  the  man 

of  the  house  Andrew  Frazer.    Grant  came  on  the of 

September,  and  set  me  on  horse  by  force  at  night,  and  put  * 
me  in  a  boat,  which  was  in  a  loch  about  a  mile  from  Mil. 
town.     They  crossed  the  loch  with  me,  and  James  Frazer 
left  me  there,  some  nights  without,  and  some  nights  in 
byres. 

<*  After  we  crossed  the  loch,  and  agalarthe  ninth  jof  the 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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month,  at  the  erening,  we  came  to  »  loch^ide  on  Glengar- 
ry*s  ground.  1  should  hare  been  taken  to  Scot*8  house,* 
bi^Kher  to  the  Laird  of  Glt-n^arry,  but  they  altered  their 
minda,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  Lodmin*,*!'  and  wait  for 
me  on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  on  the  break  of  day,  for  fear  of 
their  being  seen,  for  they  were  always  in  terror.  They 
dragged  me  by  force,  and  I  cried  bitterly  out ;  they  were  aU 
Highlanders,  and  nobody  understood  me ;  and  took  me  into 
a  shop  of  which  Alexander  Macdonald  was  master,  who  is 
a  tenant  in  an  island  called  Hesker,  belonging  to  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  who  told  me  he  had  been  at  Scot*8  house,  and 
seen  my  I^rd  Lovat's  cousin,  formerly  mentioned ;  he  was 
ordered  to  take  me  home  to  his  own  ide,  and  keep  me  there 
till  further  orders.  I  told  him  I  was  stolen  out  of  Ed  in- 
burgh,  and  brought  there  by  force,  and  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  what  they  were  doing.  He  answered  that  he 
would  not  keep  me  or  any  other  against  their  will,  except 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  were  in  the  afl&iir.  How  far  Sir 
Alexander  is  concerned  in  this  I  am  not  certain ;  but  the 
man  being  poor  and  greedy  of  money,  made  him  go  beyond 
his  own  light.  We  lay  long  in  the  loch  for  want  of  wind, 
and  young  Scot*s  son  and  his  father^s  brother,  came  into  the 
sloop,  the  time  that  the  sloop  lay  in  the  loch.  They  came 
with  design  to  see  me,  but  not  to  relieve  me.  We  came  not 
out  of  the  loch  till  the  19tb  day  of  the  month,  and  the 

Macdonald,  another  son  of  Sc  )t*s,  came  with  the 

sloop,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Alexander  Mac- 
donald. We  were  storm-stayed  by  the  way,  and  we  were 
in  hazard  of  being  lost  before  we  came  to  Hesker,  which 
was  a  poor  miserable  island.  Upon  the  30th  day  of  the 
month  we  came  there.  That  day  we  came  out  of  the  loch, 
there  came  in  a  son  of  X)omick*s  called  John  Macleod,  and 
William  Toling,  who  lives  on  Macleod*s  ground,  who  be- 
fore was  merchant  at  Inverness,  and  Rory  Macdonald,  bro- 
ther to  Castletown,  and  they  all  understanding  the  Ian- 
guagc,  I  told  them  all  my  misfortunes ;  and  William  To- 
ling said  he  was  at  Edinburgh  the  time  I  was  stolen, 
and  promised  me  he  would  tell  Renkilier  where  I  was  to 
be  taken.  1  was  in  the  island  of  Hesker  ten  months  before 
I  got  bread,  and  suffered  much  cold  and  hunger,  and  many 
hardships  and  barbarous  usage.  I  was  in  that  strait  al- 
most, I  imnted  stockings,  shoes,  and  many  other  necessaries. 
And  Macdonald  said  he  had  no  orders  to  give  me  any  meat 
but  what  they  eated  themselves;  but  had  no  orders  for 
clothes.  After  I  was  near  a  year  in  liis  custody,  he  said 
be  would  go  and  tell  them  from  whom  he  got  me,  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  sin  to  keep  me,  and  that  he  would  let  me 
away,  and  that  he  had  writ  twice  or  thrice  about  what  ne- 
cessaries I  wanted,  but  got  no.answer.  When  he  came  back, 
he  said  he  had  seen  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  said  to 
him  it  was  a  sin  and  shame  to  keep  me,  for  that  he  would 
keep  me  no  longer.  Sir  Alexander  said,  that  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  meddled  in  such  an  afiair,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  out  of  it,  but  discharged  him  to  let  me  go  till 
further  orders.  Alexander  said  he  was  bidden  treat  me 
harshly,  and  do  nothing  but  what  was  his  pleasure,  and  to 
cross  me  in  every  thing.  Though  he  got  me  bread,  yet  I 
was  much  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  he  had  done  the  first 
year  ;  and  I  thought  it  hard  enough  when  he  was  in  Skye, 
at  Sir  Alexander's,  he  told  me  he  saw  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
of  Delvin*s  two  brothers.  I  well  remember  they  are  called 
Keimeth  and  John  Mackenzies ;  and  he  pretended  he  told 
them  that  he  had  me  in  custody,  for  he  made  it  no  secret 
I  often  begged  him  to  allow  me  to  write  to  my  friends  the 
time  I  was  with  him,  and  then  I  would  be  relieved,  for  he 
said  he  was  discharged  to  let  me  wTite,  or  tell  me  the  place 
of  the  world  I  was  in.  I  was  many  months  there  before  I 
knew  whose  ground  I  was  on.  I  often  begged  him  to  tell 
the  minister,  who  was  one  Mr.  John  Maclean,  and  the  name 
of  his  paiish  is  the  Weist,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
island,  and  bordering  on  Clanronald^s  ground.  I  desired 
him  to  come  and  see  me,  and  pray  for  this  distress  of  my 
family.  Mr.  Macdonald  told  me  he  answered,  it  was  his 
duty  to  pray  for  every  body  in  distress ;  but  if  he  could  not 
come  and  see  me,  he  had  but  an  eight-mile  ferry  to  cross. 

•Macdonald  of  Scot's  house. 
t  Probably  Locbbourn. 


But  whether  Alexander  told  him  I  was  thcre^  caniMit  be  ps- 
sitive  or  sure. 

<'  In  May,  1734,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  came  to  tbt 
Weist,  to  set  his  land,  and  sent  word  to  Alexander  I  wiito 
be  taken  away  from  him  very  soon,  and  that  he  would  tllW 
no  more  board  for  me ;  therefore,  he  should  let  me  go  witk 
the  first  that  came  for  me.  It  was  but  a  small  idand,  none 
in  it  but  cottars  and  his  servants.  Upon  the  14th  day  of 
June,  there  came  a  sloop  to  the  Hesker,  with  John  Macleod, 
tenant  to  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  in  a  place  which  they 
call  North  town,  in  the  parish  of  Harri(»ch,  and  brought  t 
letter  to  Alexander.  He  showed  me  the  letter  to  give  up 
the  cargo  that  was  in  his  hands.  The  day  before  he  got  the 
letter,  he  had  been  at  the  Captain  of  Clanronald*8  hotise,  ni 
had  met  with  my  Lord  Ix>vat*s  cousin  there,  the  Captsfai 
being  married  to  his  sister.  >yilliam  and  his  man  were r^ 
rude  to  me,  and  hurt  me  very  sore  in  the  taking  me  tvnj. 
Alexander  told  me  he  knew  not  where  I  was  going  to^ 
and  John  Macleod  said  he  w?a  taking  me  to  the  Orkney 
islands.  The  galley  belonged  to  himself,  but  his  brotker 
Norman  Macl^  was  manager  of  it.  He  was  in  socfa  ter« 
ror  that  it  should  be  known  that  I  was  in  his  custody,  that 

he  now  all  his  men.     When  I  came  to  the 

island,  I  found  it  as  I  heard  of  it,  a  very  desolate  island,  hot 
nobody  in  it  but  natives  of  the  place.  John  and  his  brother 
stayed  a  few  days  in  the  place,  and  by  no  means  would  con- 
fess from  whom  he  had  got  me,  but  I  found  out ;  what  hand 
the  Laird  of  Macleod  had  in  it  I  am  not  sure.  He  kft  me 
in  a  very  miserable  condition,  but  had  no  provision  for  me  bat 
what  the  island  afforded ;  and  nobody  to  wait  on  me,  fiud 
understood  me,  but  one  ill-natured  man,  who  ondenCood 
a  little  English,  and  explauied  to  others  what  I  wanted; 
and  he  was  not  only  lU-natured,  but  half-witted,  and  oae 
day  drew  out  his  dirk  to  kill  me. 

<'  After  being  some  time  in  this  island,  God  in  his  good 
providence,  who  in  all  my  distrMs  has  taken  care  itf  me,  ftr 
which  I  have  great  reason  to  bless  and  praise  him,  wbeit  I 
found  God  much  present  with  me  for  as  desolate  as  itis,  com- 
forting me,  and  supporting  me  in  my  long  and  heavy  trial, 
a  minister  and  his  wife  came  to  the  island,  to  whom  I  am 
exceeding  much  obliged ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ca« 
that  he  and  she  took,  I  had  died  of  want  of  meat,  ibr  there 
were  no  provisions  sent  me,  but  two  pecks  of  floor,  and 
what  the  place  can  afford,  such  as  milk  and  a  little  bsiley 
knocked,  and  that  forced  from  them  by  thrsateoingi;  ft* 
the  people  are  very  poor  and  much  oppressed.  I  hzn  ••" 
body  to  serve  me  but  a  little  Highland  girl  ;•  and  the  mi- 
nister and  his  wife  must  explain  to  her.  He  is  asinoR 
and  a  devout  man,  and  very  painful,  and  wliat  lime  he  c» 
spare  from  his  business,  he  is  so  good  as  to  come  tosseme  I 
am  not  sure  whose  hands  this  may  come  to,  but  if  I  be  dead, 
I  beg  my  friends  may  be  kind  to  reward  this  miniittf  sod 
his  wife,  for  he  hnth  helped  to  preserve  my  life^  and  made 
it  comfortable  the  time  I  lived.  John  Macleod, abors  named, 
is  tenant  of  this  island.f  I  got  the  minister  perMiaded  » 
write  the  account  of  the  way  I  was  stolen,  and  by  whoa, 
that  he  might  acquaint  my  friends.  He  would  not  gi» 
me  a  pen  to  write  to  any  of  them,  but  said  that  he  ww 
do  all  for  me  in  his  power.  When  he  went  frem  tWi 
island,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  would  aotven* 
ture  to  carry  this  paper  with  him.  But  I  gave  him  «  WU 
on  you,  and  two  other  of  my  friends,  that  they  mightkwj 
where  I  was;  but  his  life  being  threatened,  ha  ^^ 
island,  and  he  was  after  hindered,  either  to  go  to  Edar 
burgh,  or  to  write  to  anybody  about  me.  Since  he  can* 
back  to  this  island,  he  sent  me  word  by  his  wifi^  that  ht 
had  burnt  the  bills  I  had  given  him ;  he  is  in  such  fcf " 
his  life  and  his  uncles.  Some  other  of  the  ministeri  *«» 
angry  at  him  for  the  care  and  concern  he  had  take*  «  ■* 
He  bade  his  wife  get  this  paper  frem  me  that  *•  "W?"r^ 
stroy  it,  that  it  might  never  come  to  light  as  wriitm  hf 
him.  Since  I  could  not  get  paper  to  write  so  fiiH  «JJ«* 
count  as  this,  I  thought  it  no  sin  to  deceive  hn,  and  I  wr* 

•  Thispcrtdn  was  alive  In  North  UUt,  io  IBH,  at  the^Jpooejjrj' 
go  yean  ^he  was  seeo  by  Mr.  Campbell,  aothorof  Albfn'^Anttyw. 
who  Utely  travelled  into  the  lemoteptf  to  of  Scotkn4»in  ««»■  •" 
cic  nt  music.  '  .  ^  .  ^*  • 

t  Mrs.  Erskinc^s  own  hand  be^ns  at  '*  I  |bt 
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two  ptpen  l>efbre  her,  and  bade  her  tell  the  minister  now 
to  be  easy.  I  am  not  sure  who  of  my  kin  and  friends  is 
dead,  or  who  is  alire ;  but  I  b^  whosoerer  hands  this 
comes  first  to,  to  cause  write  it  once  in  a  fair  hand,  and  to 
shew  it  to  all  my  friends.** 

The  followlnir  notices  are  written  at  the  end  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

<*  Grant  had  his  felows. 

(<Sooto*s  wif<B,  aunt  to  Roderick  Macleod,  his  fother's 
sister. 

*^  There  sprang  a  leek  in  the  sloop,  we  were  in  great 
danger. 

<>One  of  Lord  borates  lyes  which  he  said  to  John 
Madeod,  the  young  man  of  Dynwick,  that  I  was  going  to 
kill  my  husband — ^you  know  that  a  lye. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  at  any  time  he  wrote  about 
me,  the  name  he  gave  me  was  Camp. 

« I  hour  that  Alexander  Macdonald  in  the  Hesker,  is 
dead.  His  wife  is  since  married  to  Logan  Macdonald,  her 
tenant  to  Clanranold.  She  knows  it  was  Lord  Lovat  and 
Roderick  Macleod  that  stole  me. 

M  The  miaisler*s  dame  saw  me  taken  out  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet  Macleod*s  house,  by  Roderick  Macleod — and  he  told 
Lady  Madeod,  he  said^-^** 

This  Roderick  Macleod  was  Macleod  of  Muiravonside, 
whO)  it  was  well  known,  acted  the  principal  part  in  the  bar- 
barous scene  described  by  the  sufferer. 

From  the  above  curious  document,  it  appears  that  Lady 
Grange  was  at  St  Kilda^s  nine  years  after  she  was  taken 
from  Edinburgh.  When  the  author  of  the  notice  which 
precedes  the  narratiye,  was  at  St.  (ilda,  in  the  year  1800, 
he  was  informed  by  an  old  man,  who  remembered  having 
seen  Lady  Grange,  that  she  had  been  seven  or  eight  years 
in  that  island.  On  making  inquiry  respecting  what  hap- 
pened afterwards  to  this  ill-fated  woman,  he  was  informed 
by  a  gentleman  in  Skye,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dread 
of  discovery,  she  had  been  removed  to  Assint,  (the  western 
district  of  Sutherland,)  and  from  thence  to  Skye,  where 
the  died. 

THAT  WE  SHOULD  RISE  WITH  THE  LARK. 

At  what  predae  minute  that  little  airy  musician  doffs  his 
nifht  gean,  Mud  prepares  to  tune  up  his  unseasonable  matins, 
wi  are  not  naloralists  enough  to  determine.  But  for  a  mere 
hiunan  gentleman — that  has  no  orchestra  business  to  call 
him  fipom  his  warm  bed  to  such  preposterous  exercises — we 
take  ten,  or  half  after  ten,  (eleven,  of  course,  during  this 
Christmas  solstiee^)  to  be  the  very  earliest  hour,  at  which 
he  ean  begin  ta  think  of  abandoning  his  pillow.  To  think 
of  it,  we  say ;  for  to  do  it  in  earnest,  requires  another  half 
hour's  good  consideration.  Not  but  there  are  pretty  sun- 
risings,  as  we  are  told,  and  such  like  gauds,  abroad  in  the 
vorid,  in  summer  time  especially,  some  hours  before  what 
we  have  assigned ;  which  a  gentleman  may  see,  as  they  my, 
only  lot  ge^iag  up.  But,  having  been  tempted  once  or 
twice,  in  earlier  life^  to  assist  at  those  ceremonies,  we  con- 
ibsi  our  Gurioflity  al^ted.  We  are  no  longer  ambitious  of 
being  the  snn*a  courtiers,  to  attend  at  his  morning  levees. 
We  hold  the  good  hours  of  the  dawn  too  sacred  to  waste 
thsm  upon  such  observances ;  which  have  in  them,  besides, 
Wething  Pagan  and  Peiaic.  To  my  truth,  we  never  antU 
cipated  our  uaual  hour,  or  got  up  with  the  sun  (as  *tis  call- 
td^  to  go  a  journey,  or  upon  a  fbolbh  whole  day*s  plea- 
suring, but  we  suffered  for  it  all  the  long  hours  after  in 
Ustlemnemand  headaches :  Nature  herself  sufficiently  declared 
hsrseamof  our  presumption,  in  aspiring  to  regulate  our  f^rail 
walking  ooursm  by  the  measures  of  that  celmtial  and  sleep- 
less traveler.  We  deny  not  that  there  is  something  sprightly 
tad  vigorous^  at  the  outset  especially,  in  them  braak-of-day 
reunions.  Itisflattering  to  get  the  start  of  a  lazy  world; 
to  eon^aer  death  by  proxy  in  his  image.  But  the  seeds  of 
■Imp  Slid  mortality  are  in  us;  and  we  pay  usually  in  strange 
qualms,  before  night  falls,  the  penalty  of  the  unnatural  in- 
version. Therafore^  while  the  busy  part  of  mankind  are 
fhst  huddling  on  their  clothes,  or  are  alrmdy  up  and  about 
thdr  occupations,  content  to  have  swallou'ed  their  sleep  by 
wholesale^  we  choose  to  linger  a-bed,and  digest  our  dreams. 


It  is  the  very  time  to  recombine  the  wandering  images, 
which  night,  in  a  conftised  mass,  presented  ;  to  snatch  them 
from  fbrgetfulness  ;  to  shape,  and  mould  them.  Some  people 
have  no  good  of  their  dreams.  Like  ^t  feeders,  they  gulp 
them  too  grossly  to  taste  them  curiously.  We  love  to  chew 
the  cud  of  a  foregone  vision  ;  to  collect  the  scattered  rays  of 
a  brighter  phantasm,  or  act  over  again,  with  firmer  nerves, 
the  mdder  nocturnal  tragedies;  to  drag  into  day-light  a 
struggling  and  half-vanishing  night-mare;  to  handle  and 
examine  the  terrors,  or  the  airy  solaces.  We  have  too  much 
respect  for  these  spiritual  communications,  to  let  them  go  so 
lightly.  We  are  not  so  stupid,  or  so  careless,  as  that  Im- 
perial forgetter  of  his  drmms,  that  we  should  need  a  seer  to 
remind  us  of  the  form  of  them.  They  seem  to  us  to  have  as 
much  significance  as  our  waking  concerns;  or  rather  to 
import  us  more  nearly,  as  more  nearly  we  approach,  by  yean, 
to  the  shadowy  woMd  whither  we  are  hastening.  We  have 
shaken  hands  with  the  w«rfd*s  businem';  we  have  dMie  with 
it ;  we  have  discharged  ourself  of  it  Why^  should  we  get 
up  ?  we  have  neither  suit  to  solicit,  nor  affinirs  to  manage. 
The  drama  has  shut  in  upon  us  at  the  fourth  act  We  have 
nothing  here  to  expect,  but  in  a  short  time  a  sick  bed,  and 
a  dismisml.  We  delight  to  anticipate  death  by  such  shadows 
as  night  aflbrds.  We  are  already  half  acquainted  with 
ghosts.  We  were  never  much  in  the  world.  Dimppoint- 
ment  early  struck  a  dark  veil  between  us  and  his  daizling 
illusions.  Our  spirits  showed  grey  before  our  hairs.  The 
mighty  changes  of  the  world  alrmdy  appear  as  but  the  vain 
stvir  out  of  whidi  dramas  are  oompoeed.  We  have  asked 
no  more  of  life  than  what  the  mimic  imagm  in  play-houses 
present  us  with.  Even  those  types  have  waxed  fainter.  Our 
clock  appears  to  have  struck.  We  are  superannuated.  In 
this  dmrth  of  mundane  mtisfaction,  we  contract  politic  al- 
liances with  shadoMTs.  It  is  good  to  have  friends  at  court 
The  abstract  media  of  dreams  seem  no  iU  introduction  to 
that  spiritual  presence,  upon  which,  in  no  long  time,  we 
expect  to  be  thrown.  We  are  trying  to  know  a  little  of  the 
umgm  of  that  colony ;  to  learn  the  language,  and  the  fhces 
we  shall  meet  with  there>  that  we  may  te  the  lew  awkward 
at  our  first  coming  among  them.  We  willingly  call  a  phim- 
tom  our  fellow,  as  knowing  we  shall  soon  te  of  their  dark 
companionship. .  Therefore^  we  cherish  dreams.  We  try  to 
spell  in  them  the  alphabet  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  think 
we  know  already,  how  it  shall  be  with  us.  Those  uncouth 
shapes,  which,  while  we  clung  tofimh  and  blood,  affrighted 
us,  have  become  familiar.  We  feel  attenuated  into  their 
meagre  essences,  and  have  given  the  hand  of  half-way  ap-' 
proach  to  incorporeal  being.  We  once  thought  life  to  be 
something ;  but  it  has  unaccountably  fallen  from  us  before 
its  timcb  Therefore  we  choom  to  dally  with  visions.  The 
sun  has  no  purposes  of  ours  to  light  us  to.  Why  should  we 
geti^?-^/ia. 

FKUIT  OF  CHUKCH  OF  EKOLAKD  ESTABL18HXEKT8. 

The  exactions  of  tithes  and  Church  rates  from  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  for  the  support  of  a  host  of  Church-of- 
England  bishops  and  pluralists,  has  at  length  irritated, 
almost  to  madness,  the  wretched  and  starving  population  of 
Ireland. 

The  mme  effect  was  formerly  produced  on  the  Scottish 
people  by  the  forced  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
bisliops,  and  form  of  worship  in  Scotland.  During  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second,  (the 
favourite  monarchs  of  the  Tories,)  the  great  body  of  the 
Scottish  nation  suffered  a  most  mendless  persecution,  insti- 
gated and  conducted  by  the  Anglican  bishops  and  their 
curates.  Under  the  direction  of  these  Episcopal  priests, 
the  soldiers  lived  at  free  quarter  on  all  the  Presbyterians 
who  were  slack  in  their  attendance  on  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy.  At  the  instigation  of  the  English  curates,  who 
acted  as  spies  and  informers  against  their  parishioners,  the 
soldiers,  without  any  form  of  law,  inflicted  torture  and 
dmth  on  all  persons,  yonng  and  old,  who  were  suspected 
of  joining  in  the  worship  of  God  under  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters. 

The  tortures  inflicted  by  command  of  these  priests  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  people  of  Scotland,  even  on  wo- 
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men  and  children,  were  u  atroeious  as  thote  of  the  Spiwish 
Inquisition ;  and  the  number  of  persons  put  to  death  for 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  worship  and  liturgy, 
Mr9»  at  least  five  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
martyrs  in  the  previous  persecutions  by  the  Papists  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  Rerolution  in  1688,  the  Scotch  people  were  freed 
from  the  dead  weight  of  a  Church  of  England  Establishment, 
and  its  idle,  pampered,  and  persecuting  bishops  and  priests  i 
and,  in  place  of  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  which  was  the 
religious  profession  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  became 
the  Established  Church. 

The  Scottish  Rerolution  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  de- 
claring all  the  sentences  of  death  and  confiscation  against 
the  patriots,  which  had  been  pronounced  during  the  perse- 
cution, to  hare  been  unjust;  ^id  stigmatized  the  execution 
of  thess  sentences  of  death  as  blo(Kly  murders  committed 
under  foj^m  of  law.  By  this  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Tory 
nobles  in  Scotland,  and  among  others  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
were  compelled  to  restore  the  confiscated  estates  of  their 
murdered  victims,  of  which  they  had  obtained  grants  from 
the  Crown  as  a  reward  for  their  leal  and  services  in  the 
cause  of  despotism  and  persecution. 

Ireland  is  now  in  the  situation  in  which  Scotland  was 
wheu  subjected  to  the  forced  establishment  of  the  Church 
pf  England.  The  adherents  of  that  greedy  and  persecuting 
phui-ch  do  not  amount  to  one  .sixteenth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  But  then  they  form  the  body  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  aristocracy  has  always  been  a  monster,  ready 
to  devour,  or  to  sacrifice  even  its  own  children. 

To  lessen  the  number  of  Irish  bishops^  and  particularly 
of  such  bishops  as  the  notorious  Bishop  of  Clogher,  is  but  a 
palliative  of  injustioe  and  robbery.  The  whole  syi^em  is  «o 
contrary  to  justioe  aad  honesty,  and  even  decency,  that  it 
ought  to  be  totally  abolished  in  Ireland,  as  it  most  justly 
has  been  abolished  in  Scotland. 


PEEP  AT  THE  AGITATOR  AND  HIS  MASTER. 
I  BSCAiiB  acquainted  with  an  interesting  character 
ua4er  O'Comiell^  roof  i  an  amineat  leader,  too,  among  the 
Cathplic  paMyu-mich  like  a  steam-boiler;  not  the  lesa 
«  a^talioos,**  because  he  works  under  cover.  I  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  this  gentleman  and  his  "  rohe  de  chambre*^as 
1  crossed  0*Connell*s  threshold ;  Hwas  Father  L'Estrange, 
a  fHar ;  no  lev  a  personage^  than  the  liberator*s  ghostly 
conftssoiv  It  is  he,  who  has  the  eqnirocal  merit  of  being 
the  real  contriver  and  main^spring  of  the  ci-devant  Catholic 
Association ;  it  is  he  who  cunningly  devised  its  negative 
powers  of  action,*-gave  it  sure  and  swift-footed,  yet  noise- 
less  and  unseen  tacrgy,  and  employed  it  as  an  instrument 
for  organixtng  the  popular  mind  to  his  momentous  pur. 
poses.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  great 
revolution  which  is  passing  under  our  eyes  at  the  present 
hour;  a  revolution,  which  marches  onwards  by  the  activity 
of  men*s  minds  in  contradistinction  to  the  physical  appli- 
ance  of  their  hands  and  aims,  and  relies  for  its  aliment  and 
progress  on  the  press  and  public  oratory.  This  L*Estrange 
is  a  man  of  immovable  cold-bloodedness,  and,  every  inch 
of  him,  a  professed  secretary  of  the  philosophical  schooL 
His  manners  bespeak  him  the  perfect  man  of  the  world  ;  he 
has  been  employed  on  every  sort  of  mission  in  every  quar- 
ter  of  Europe,  has  studied  his  fellows  in  all  their  moods 
and  t  hades,  and  endeavours  to  conceal  the  sharpness  of  hie 
cuufiing  beueath  a  mask  of  polished  softness.  He  is,  in 
short,  the  beau  ideal  of  one  of  Loyola*s  captains. 

Our  friend,  OTonnell,  being  busy,  I  accompanied  the 
fHar  in  an  early  visit  to  a  desert  island,  to  whkh  the  eb- 
bing  tide  gave  us  access  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  ocean. 
Bere  we  strayed  among  the  actual  mine  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Derrynane :  for  the  agitator *s  mansion  forms  no- 
thing more  than  an  appendix  to  them.  It  is  his  intention 
to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  splendour;  but  this,  I 
heard,  was  dependent  on  the  golden  consummation  of  cer- 
tain polUical  dreamt.  On  our  return,  we  found  0*Connell, 
like  an  old  Irihh  chieftain,  standing  on  the  terrace  before 
his  house,  and  surrounded  by  groups  of  his  vassals  and 
others,  who  were  aMaiting  his  instructions,  or  listening  to 


his  verdict  on  aeme  runJsquabUe.  He  i»  WA  onmAmA 
attorney,  and,  consequently,  never  at  a  Iqh;  mojmawer,  hii 
decisions  are  a  thouwnd  tinsea  more  positiTC^  anii  isot  ajs 
less  sacred  with  his  auditory,  Uiaa  the  PythuA'e  mw*  We 
betide  the  sceptic  that  should  dream  of  rsoo>iirae  taaaaff  lal 
against  them ;  for  I  doubt,  ^r^yO^w  the  Holy  Father  ki». 
self  would  dare  measure  weapons  with  him  here,  on  thi 
score  of  infallibility.  Lawsuits,  indeed,  hftre  been  li— lirfirf 
in  his  dominions :  and  this,  vrith  regard  M0t  mmrAj  ia  b 
own  tenantry,  but,  as  I  was  assured,  to  tke  wb^le  ■■i^ 
bourhood.  I  was  naturally  astonished  to  find  both  wor- 
thies, in  a  religious  point  of  view,  untainted  with  any  alaa 
of  bigotry,  so  far  as  outward  appearance  went  x  nay,  it  venU 
seem,  as  if  they  had  discovered  the  art  of  amalgamating  in 
and  water, — for  they  professed  the  most  esdjghfriisd  aai 
tolerant  of  opinions,  in  the  very  same  breath,  vUh  wbkk 
they  made  profossion  of  the  most  immaculate  Reemmm  Ce- 
tholiciem  i-^Frcm  Original  Noise  by  m  foretgu  NeiU- 
maruj 


Washinotov  and  Majok  Akd&£, — It  became  knev^ 
long  after  Major  Andr4*s  death,  that  General  Waahiaglv 
had  been  most  anxious  to  save  him.  First  of  all  he  s^ 
fered  to  the  British  general  to  save  him  upon  hia  ddfvcttag  ey 
General  Arnold.  But  this  offer  being  r^ect^,  he  attempt 
ed  to  get  Arnold  into  his  power  by  stratagem,  deCenalatdt 
if  it  succeeded,  to  save  the  life  of  Andr4.  He  oommnaicaliei 
his  views  to  a  single  confidential  officer,  Major  Lec^  cosa- 
manding  a  corps  of  cavalry.  Having  sent  for  l^er>  he  teU 
him  his  object  was  to  have  Arnold  bnmgfat  ofT  ftim  Ifvw 
York,  where  he  then  was,  that  he  might,  by  getting  hoi^ 
nve  Andi'&  He  made  this  commoaicatioii  (he  aaid)  in  the 
expectation  that  Lee  had  in  his  corps  individoala  r^afch 
and  willing  to  undertake  so  hasardous  an  entex^pnee.  Ac. 
cordingly.  Sergeant  Champe  was  the  person  fixed  on,  a  ama 
of  tried  courage  and  inflexible  perseverance.  Champe,  bar- 
ing  agreed  to  make  the  aUoapt,  set  off  t$  s«on  as  Che  ae» 
cessary  instructions  were  prepared  fbr  him,  and,  afler  en- 
countering difficulties  and  dangers  of  no  ordinary  hind, 
succeeded  in  reaching  New  York.  Every  arranfpment  for 
the  abduction  was  completed,  when  Arnold  was  ordered  te 
remove  his  quarters,  and  it  became  impossible  to  carry  the 
design  into  execution.  Major  Lee,  in  hie  metnaiie,  gives 
more  interesting  details  relative  to  Champed  miasion,  An- 
dr6  was  the  author  ot  a  mtirical  poem,  called  «  The  Cmr 
Chase^**  which  he  publiahed  at  New  York,  written  on  the 
failure  of  an  expedition  of  General  Wayoc^  fbr  the  ] 
of  collecting  cattle.  In  one  part  of  it  he  thus  '^ 
Wayne— 

<<  The  Congms  dollan,  and  his  pvof  , 

His  military  speeches,, 
His  convetalk  whisky  for  his  grog, 
Black  stockings  and  blue  breeches.* 
He  concludes  by  observing  that  it  is  not  safbfor  him  to  pre. 
ceedfkrther — 

**  Lest  the  same  warrior.  Drover  Wayne, 

Shoald  catch  and,  hang  the  poet  1** 
Major  Andr^  in  the  end,  happened  to  be  actually  deliveted 
up  to  the  division  of  the  American  army  under  Wayne  !-* 
StuarCe  Three  Yeare  in  North  America. 
.  Dkstkuctiox  or  Childbbv.— -Few  peveeos,  net  lb- 
miliar  with  the  dlseaam  of  children,  can  bavo  any  jmS 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  practice  which  now  pie- 
vails,  among  the  lower  order  of  monthly  anrses,  of  gi^if 
spirits  and  opiates  to  children.  A  poor  woman,  the  wfk 
of  a  labourer,  lately  informed  me,  that  oat  of  ten  of  her 
children,  who  were  bom  healthy,  nine  had  died  nndoff  the 
age  of  three  yean,  and  most  of  them  nnder  two  mantbti 
and  that,  by  the  advice  of  her  nnne,  she  had  given  ambits 
to  them  all  before  they  were  a  week  old.  Another  poor  wo- 
man had  twins,  who  were  healthy  until  they  were  IhNk 
months  old,  when,  being  obliged  to  work  dafly-fbr  hw  ssb- 
sistence,  she  endeavoured  to  proeare  herself  seat  dnrinf  she 
night  by  giving  them  an  opiate  at  bed4imeb.  Tbs  ssn- 
sequence  waa  such  as  mi^t  have  been  foneeen  t  the  peer 
infonto  immediately  became  ill  from  it,  and  In  the  ooone  ef 
a  few  weelcs  literally  perished  froin4|i  efiectSe.«-ilr.  jtj^ 
on  Disorders  cf  the  Liver.   ^^  ^^  CjOOQle 
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THB  PASIEKA;  OR,  BEE  FARM. 
-^^«n<w*  Polish  Tales,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  an  admirable  work, 
'T^eetaif/  published  by  Saunders  and  Otley,  of  which  tee 
9h€dl  give  a  Review  in  an  early  Number  qf  the  Scfioot- 
^nasler. 

**-She  ia  dyingv—I  am  sure  the  is  dying  !** — murmared 
li^tA«  Benisla  to  her  titter  Dzidsilia,  at  they  stood  hand  in 
H^nA  betide  an  anxious  group,  composed  of  their  mother, 
aunt,  and  one  or  two  peasant  women  belonging  to  the  Pa- 
aielcay  or  Bee  Farm  of  Zwieta,  in  the  heart  of  Samogitia. 

**  Hush  !  Benisia  ;  look  at  Aunt  Anullai*s  grave  face!— 
•There  is  no  hope!** 

*«  What  arc  they  doing,  DxidziHa  ?  You  are  taller,  and 
GRn  see  all  that  it  going  on.** 

<*  My  mother  it  canMly  administering  a  few  drops  of 

^  ioHkL     But  the  tbakes  her  head.   The  cordial  is  too  late  P 

*^  JeoRis  Marya  ! — and  ao  gay  only  yesterday  morning : 

^  mrba  would  have  thought  it  1 — What  will  become  of  the 

yottiif  ones  I  the  most  induetrious  mother  of  the  whole  F»- 

aUfcar 

<<  See^  see,  sis|et,«P-Annt  Anulka  has  tean  in  her  eyes  U. 
~^The  poor  soul  has  breathed  her  last.'* 
I.        An4  la  moumful  a  inurmur  of  lamentation  burst  from 
f  tlio  Utile  graug,  that  none  but  a  trnerbom  Zmujdain  would 
I  Katc  been  led  (o  suspect  that  this  excess  of  sympathy  wat 
k  lavished  en  the  queens-bee,  or,  aa  they  are  termed  in  Poland^ 
'    Matk^  or  mother-bee  of  a  ^ire ;  wUcb,  baring  come  to 
*    miachance,  was  expiring  uuder  the  aid  Qf  the  most  ezpe- 
,    rienced  doctressee  of  the  Pasielca.    But  with  the  pristine, 
picMis,  and  honest-hearted  people  of  Zmujda,  the  bees,  thf 
L    chief  spurce  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  have  obtained  a 
'    aancUty  exceeding  even  that  of  the  redbreast  in  our  own 
'    country.    To  put  a  bee  wantonly  to  death  is  regarded  as  a 
^    ain; — to  negleet  their  health  and  comfort  as  a  lault ; — and 
I    t^e  result  of  the  superstitious  veneration  with  which  the 
bee  formers  watch  over  their  hives  is  rewarded  by  an  excess 
of  tameness,^  and  a  degree  of  mutual  understanding,  such  as 
ti&ese  winged  usurers  rarely  exhibit  in  other  countries.    In- 
stances of  &miliarity  and  anecdotes  of  instinct  are  cited 
round  the  hearth,  by  the  Samogitians,  incontestably  au- 
thenticated, but  bordering  on  the  marvellous. 

The  province  of  Zmujdt,  or  Ssmogitia,  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  in  Poland,  or  even  in  Europe,  where  ignorance 
and  superstition,  in  their  grossest  form,  have  wrought  no 
evil  on  the  moral  character  of  the  people;  'and  whether  at- 
tributable to  the  bounty  of  nature,  which  has  blessed  them 
with  ample  competence^  without  the  enervating  means  of 
luxury— 4>r  to  the  protecting  influence  of  the  Pantheon  of 
househeld  dirinities,  so  vaunted  by  the  Samogitians  of  old, 
certain  it  is  thit  they  retain  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  antique  time,  and  live  for  the  worship  and  service  of 
God,— contented, — laborious,~-virtuonSr— cheerAil ; — igno- 
rant alike  of  the  corruptions  generated  by  populous  cities, 
and  the  vices  and  struggles  of  surrounding  nations ;  nay, 
alttiest  beyond  the  hifluence  of  the  political  misfortunes  of 
tlieir  own. 

Clothed  with  luxuriant  woods,  fed  by  a  thousand  fortillz- 
ing  stfsams,  and  presenting  a  rich  and  diversified  surface^ 
Samogitia  hi  parcelled  into  commodious  ikrms  rather  than 
divMed  among  a  fow  insatiate  magnats,  as  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Lithuania.  The  fow  nobles  who  possess  terri- 
teries  in  the  province  are  men  unconnected  with  the  Court, 
aad  resident  on  their  estates ;  and  the  traveller  arriving  in 


this  fiivoured  nook  of  Sarmatia,  and  admiring  at  once  the 
culture  of  the  oaimtry,  and  the  jovial  and  open  countenances 
of  the  inhabitants^  involuntarily  reverts  to  the  age  of  gold ; 
and,  with  the  exception  that  the  expansive  figu^  of  the  fot 
good-humoured  Samogitians  resemble  as  little  .as  posaible 
the  nymphs  and  swains,  of  Thessaly>  might  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,-. 

Qoerte  ton  le  oontrade 

m  diUre  un  tempo,  e  queste  toole  sdrs 

Ove  1  priaco  wtiar  Tiise-  e  moria 

In  quett'  angi^sol  del  ferreo  mondo 

Crea  'io  ciie  ricoy.'aMO  U  aecol  d'oro, 

Ouando  fuggU  le  ecelcrate  gentl. 

Qui  non  veduta  altrove 

lUberta  moderatiu  e  tensa  Inyidia 

Fiorir  si  vide  In  dolce  slcuresxa. 

Non  cuktodita ;  e  In  dteannata  pact, 

Ongea  popolo  tnerroe, 

Un  Biuro  d*  innoocnsa  e  dl  virtnta.  • 

On  the  banics  of  a  rapid  broolc,  skirting  extensive  wood- 
lands, in  one  of  the  most  fsroured  districts  of  the  province, 
stood  the  Pasielca  of  Zwieta ;  a  farm  which  had  descended 
to  the  good  Jakob  Bremglica,  its  prsRnt  proprietor,  from  a 
race  of  ancestors  tracing  the  legendary  yeosuuulilp  of  the 
fiimily  to  the  illustrious  reign  of  Slgismund  Augustus..^ 
He  was  a  worthy,  warm-hearted  man  >— comely,  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  even  wise,  according  to  the  highest  aeceptation 
of  the  term ;  for  he  knew  the  path  of  dnty^  and  walked  in 
it  humbly  and  stedfoslly.  But  this  was  the  liorit  of  his 
knowledge.  The  schools  now  established  in  Samogitia  had 
not  come  into  operation  in  time  to  include  the  good  Jakob 
»moBf  their  neophites ;  and  notwithstanding  his  privilege 
of  crying  ^Vete^**  in  the  senate  as  loudly  as  a  RadxivU  or 
a  Sapieha;  notwithstanding  his  goodly  pastuns,  nobly  tiou 
bered  woodsy  and  high  account  in  the  neighbourhood,  his 
tmattering  of  scholaiihip  endowed  him  wUh  little  rsading 
and  less  penmanihip.  Yet  small  as  was  this  advance  in 
oiviliaation,  it  sufficed  to  render  him  the  inteUeotual  presi^ 
dent  of  the  simple  rural  population  among  whioh^he  lived 
and  prospered;  whose  veneration  was  lavidied  upon  Jakob 
and  his  wife  Joiefa,  (or,  as  she  was  termed  by  the  custom 
of  the  province,  Jakubowa,  or  Madam  Jakob)— as  upon  the 
wissst,  virtnousest,  discreetest,  best,  and  even  happiest  cou|>le 
in  the  district  1 

Of  their  three  children,  Dzidzilia,  the  eldest  daughter, 
was  already  in  her  seventeenth  year ;  while  Benisia  and  her 
brother  Janek  were  childi^en  of  nine  and  ten,  and  still  un- 
der the  vigilant  tutorage  of  their  aunt  Anulkn,  the  sister  of 
Jakob;  a  spinster  whose  early  education  in  the  Ursuline 
convent  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Rosienie,  caused  her 
to  be  venerated  among  the  Bee  Farmers  as  a  semi-saint,  and 
full  and  perfect  philosopher.  Even  Jakubowa,  the  moat 
expert  boose  wife  of  the  neighbourhood, — ^whose  bees  pro- 
duced the  finest  honey,  whose  spinning  the  finest  yam, 
whose  bleaching  the  whitest  linen,  and  whose  Derenisk, 
Lipiec,  Wisniak,  Malintak,  and  every  other  variety  of  Sa- 
mogitian  mead  had  been  pronounced  by  the  illustriou* 
Count  Plater  to  be  the  purest  in  the  prorinw, — looked  up 
to  her  sister  Anulka,  the  reader  of  pious  books,  the  inditer 
of  the  family  correspondence,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex^ 
chequer  to  the  Pasleka, — as  to  the  great  Kopemic,  die- 
guised  under  the  loezula  and  veil  of  a  Smigdziukal 

Under  these  distinctions,  rister  Anulka  was  by  no  means 
proud.  Her  disposition  was  as  sweet  as  the  miod  or  honey 
turned  to  sodi  good  aoconnt  under  her  presidency ;  and  had 
any  healing  or  peace-making  been  required  in  a  fomily, 
where^  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  all  was  gentleness,  hap- 
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piness,  and  lore,  the  mild  spinster  was  the  very  person  to 
have  smoothed  down  irritation  and  softened  asperities. 

But  at  the  Pasieka  of  Zwieta  nothing  of  the  I(ind  existed  ! 
— ^The  fkrm  flourished;  the  children  flourished;  the  beet 
flonrished ;  while  the  neighbours  applauded,  and  the  pa- 
*rents  gare  thanks  to  Providence,  with  smiles  on  their  rubi- 
cund faces,  and  tears  in  their  clear  blue  eyes.  The  rich 
incense  of  the  bee-garden  formed  a  fragrant  atmosphere 
round  their  dwelling ;  and  the  hives  that  rose  like  golden 
globes  in  the  stages  of  the  hire  shed,  and  the  wild  swarm^ 
cultivated  as  stock,  in  the  woodlands  of  the  farm,  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  contributing  to  the  stores  of  the  happy  family. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  late  in  the  auf.umn,  the  bears  were 
known  to  come  down  from  the  Lithuanian  forests,  and  pil- 
lage the  wild  honey-combs  they  had  been  anxiously  watch- 
ing through  the  summer ;  or  the  spider  would  make  its  in- 
vidious way  into  the  hives ;  or  the  moth  deposit  her  bale- 
ful eggs  among  the  combs.  But  these  were  minor  griev- 
ances ; — and  the  effigies  of  the  Holy  Marya,  and  St.  Jozef 
with  his  branch  of  lilies,  erected  over  the  gateway  of  the 
Pasieka  were  greeted  morning  and  evening  with  tokens  of 
Praise  and  thankfulness. 

Snch  was  the  happy  family  united  in  the  bee-garden,  de- 
ploring the  misadventure  of  one  of  their  winged  favourites  ; 
when  their  lamentations  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
dear,  strong,  cheerful  voice  fh>m  without  the  paling. 

*<  What — what  has  happened  ?**  cried  the  intruder  ; 
and  instead  of  waiting  a  reply,  a  fine  young  man  bounded 
over  the  fence — without  much  regard  to  the  beds  of  thyme, 
mignionet,  marjoram,  and  annis,  among  which  he  alighted, 
and  made  his  way  towards  the  little  sorrowfiil  growp. 

<<  She  is  dead,  Ludwyk  T — murmured  Aunt  Anulka,  per- 
ceiving that  the  eyes  of  the  intruder  were  fixed  upon  the 
motionless  body  of  the  bee. 

**  Fetch  me  quick  a  plantain  leaf,  Maruchna  I'*  cried  he, 
tapping  the  shoulder  of  an  aged  woman,  the  domestic  nurse 
of  the  form. 

«  Go  thou,  Benisia,  child,*^  growled  the  old  lady,  appa- 
rently  impatient  of  his  authority. 

And  in  a  few  moments  the  little  insect,  relieved  from  the 
oppretsive  heat  of  the  touch  and  breathing  of  her  attend- 
ants, stretched  her  contracted  legsr— rolled  heavily  on  her 
side,  and  uttered  the  &int  murmuring  so  long  listened  for 
IB  vain» 

^  Look  at  the  raggedness  of  her  wing4 !  The  pszczoleczka* 
has  been  injured  by  a  bird,"  said  Ludwyk,  in  reply  to  the 
admiring  congratulations  of  his  companions. 

«  Boh  !*'  cried  Maruchna  morosely.  «  The  strife  of 
the  liive  nearest  the  roof  of  yonder  shed,  tells  another  story. 
A  strange  matka  has  intrudei  into  the  Roy  Pszcio ;  there 
baa  been  a  fight,  and  the  poor  soul  was  overmatched.  *Tis 
well  that  the  Jegomosc  Jakob  returns  to-night  from  Wllna, 
--ibr  since  he  has  gone  away,  methink%  every  thing  has 
gone  wrong  at  the  Pasieka.** 

This  last  qaculation,  directed  by  a  glance  of  her  deep-set 
eye  towards  the  skilful  young  bee-doctor,  bore  an  especial 
lefnrenoe  to  Ludwyk*B  introduction  into  the  family  at 
Zwieta.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the  departure  of  Jakob  into 
Lithuania  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract  of  flax  Arom  the 
preeediBg  lint  barvcet,  that  the  stranger  had  made  his  ap. 
peanmoe  in  Samogitia.  The  object  of  his  sojourn  there  was 
even  yet  a  mystery ;   and  in  the  eyes  of  the  mistmstful 


•Diminutive  of  eodeaimeiit  Ibr  pssczola,  or  bee. 


Maruchna,  a  mystery  of  dnister  import.  The  mind  of  tbe 
old  woman  was,  in  fiu^t,  super-abundantly  imbued  wiUidi« 
superstitions  of  her  native  province.  In  addition  to  tlie  zeal 
with  which  she  paid  her  devotions  to  every  saintly  imsgear 
Christian  shrine  suspended  among  the  oak-trees  of  thenei|ii. 
bouring  woodlands,  (a  remnant  probably  of  tiie  ancient 
Herulian  rites  which  apportioned  a  presiding  divinitj  to 
every  tree,  plant,  and  flower,)  she  persisted  in  her  yesriy 
sacrifice  to  Waisgantho,  the  god  of  the  flax-fields,  and  other 
deities  of  equally  minute  capacity.  It  was  Mamchna  wlw 
still  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  propitiating  Peroua,  ih/t 
god  of  thunder,  whenever  the  forked  lightning  menaced  the 
bark  roofs  of  Zwieta ;  it  was  Maruchna  who  peniited  ii 
spreading  annually,  in  the  adjoining  forest,  the  baaqoetof 
dainties  intended  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  dead ! 

N«w  among  other  superstitions  expunged  when  the  tIc- 
toriee  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  overthrew,  in  the  sixtMoth 
century,  the  heathen  altars  of  Samogitia,  was  the  wonhip 
of  the  Givoite,  or  sacred  serpents,  which  infiDst  its^radiif 
forests ;  and  towards  which,  the  lapse  of  three  aga  hy 
scarcely  availed  to  obliterate  the  bigoted  reverence  of  tkf 
peasants.  It  is  esteemed  superlatively  unlucky  to  destroy 
the  large  wood-snakes  which  feed  upon  the  wild  iMHtey 
And  as  it  chanced  that  the  incident  which  introduced  foonf 
Ludwyk  to  the  esteem  of  Jakubowa,  was  the  hardihood 
with  whicb  he  had  rescued  her  little  Jan^  from  the  coil  of 
one  of  these  legendary  divinities,  the  stranger  had  beeo 
marked,  from  the  moment  of  crossing  the  thnsboid  of 
Zwieta,  with  the  reprobation  of  its  ancient  sybil ! 

<<  He  is  no  Samogitian  bom,  who  would  venture  to 
bruise  the  head  of  one  of  the  wily  watchers  of  tlie  wood  !* 
had  been  her  private  insinuation  to  Aunt  Anulka ;  who, 
discerning  no  evil  in  any  created  thing,  could  neither  be 
moved  to  chime  in  with  her  inTectives,  nor  to  applaud  the 
extermination  of  the  serpent 

'<  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  see  the  thin;  aa  I 
do,"  persisted  the  nurse ;  <<  for  although  this  busy  doer  of 
nothings  may  affisct  to  come  probing  the  eardi  here,  and 
smashing  a  pebble  stone  there, as  if  he  would  not  let  tbe  all. 
wise  Creator  keep  a  single  mystery  to  Himself  I  miidoaU 
me  that  other  causes  may  be  found  for  his  wanderinp  than 
the  love  of  stocks  and  stones,  or  the  prying  into  chalk- 
pits." 

«  What  mischief  should  there  be  in  the  youth  ?"-»- 
plied  Anulka,  turnijig  her  spindle  with  a  degree  of  a- 
pidity  forming  a  miraculous  contrast  to  the  alow  progren 
of  her  conclusions.  <<  Ho  saved  the  little  Jantk  from 
a  strait  which,  if  in  truth  no  peril,  was  still  a  parloui 
fright ;" ! 

"  Thereby  misleading  the  lad  into  Irreverence  towardithe 
customs  of  his  forefothers,**  insinuated  Maruchns. 

^  And  he  has  instructed  my  sister  and  myself  in  the  myi* 
tery  of  nature  which  so  often  causes  us  to  find  our  beei  deed 
or  dying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tulip-cups  ;**— ^ 

<<  Thereby  inducing  you  to  root  up  the  choiceat  bed  of 
tulips  between  this  and  Memel  I**  continued  the  sybil. 

«  He  has  kindly  instigated  to  Givegon,  the  Paneonikf 
the  advantage  of  making  merchandize  of  the  medidjiable 
flies  that  gather  upon  our  ash-trees ;" — 

^  Thereby  withdrawing  his  time  and  notice  from  the  lint* 
crops,**  grumbled  the  old  lady. 

<<  And  he  has  bestowed  upon  my  niece,  DsidzUia,**  con- 
tinued the  spinster,  direaing  a  smile  of  implicatioo  tovardi 
Jigitized  by 
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iie  narM^  <*  a  chsplet  of  Lithiiaiiian  amber»  inch  aa  might 
It  the  derotioDfl  of  Queen  Hedwig  of  bleised  memory  I** 

**  Thereby,**  cried  Maruchna,  rooied  by  the  insinuation 
»>  her  utmost  pitch  of  displeasure,  <<  putting  nonsense  into 
the  young  girKs  head,  during  the  absence  of  the  Jegomosc 
The  saints  be  praised,  my  good  master  will  be  amongst  us 
inon ; — and  all  this  new-fitngledness  sent  flying  forth  at  the 
:hiinney  vent  Swift  to  come, — swifl  to  go! — Master 
Ladwyk*s  footing  at  Zwieta  may  be  a  trifle  less  sure  than 
le  dreams  of  I** 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  worthy  Jakubowa  should  allow 
the  Boerhaave  of  the  Ul  to  depart  dry4ipped  from  her  pre- 
niaes.  Ludwyk  was  now  invited  in ;  and  pledged  in  a 
:up  of  Lipiec  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  far-famed 
nead-vats  of  Kowuo  ;«.thrice  sacred  to  the  Lithuanians,  as 
[producing  the  favourite  beverage  of  Kosduszko. 

*^  I  was  about  to  inquire,**  said  the  young  man  in  a  hesi- 
tating tone,  .<<  whether  any  of  you  would  accompany  me 
>ver  the  hill  towards  Rostenie  ? — Grzegon  the  Paslecznik 
lias  been  telling  me  of  a  stratum  of  day  above  the  brook- 
lands,  where  fossil  shells  are  found.** 
^  Anif  of  us  ? — All  of  us,  did  time  allow,**  cried  Jakubowa, 
lieartily  ;  <<  for  it  lies  hard  by  the  ford  which  Jakob  will 
nrofls,  if  God  pleases,  this  very  afternoon  on  his  way  home- 
ward to  Zwieta.  As  it  is,  Janek  will  gladly  away  with 
you— (eh !  lad  ?) — and  Benisia, — if  you  care  to  be  troubled 
with  a  baggage  who  taxes  your  time  to  carry  her  over  the 
brooks  and  dykes. — But  for  me,  you  must  fain  excuse  me. 
I  have  still  the  buckwheat  to  sift  and  the  manna  to  seethe 
for  the  supper  fiinnenty.  For  you  are  to  know,  friend 
Ludwyk,^*ti8  a  custom  of  old  esteem  at  Zwieta,  that  Jakob, 
— on  returning  home  from  his  liiit-sale  and  bringing  me 
from  Wilna  a  luck-penny  or  new  tuDic-stufT, — shall  find 
a  bowl  of  choice  furmenty  simmering  for  his  supper.** — 

**  And  Dzidzilia  ?** — hesitated  Ludwyk,  who,  uotwith- 
itanding  his  short  intimacy  with  the  family  at  Zwieta,  was 
already  fiuniliar  with  the  episode  of  the  manna-gruel  and 
tnnic-stufll      <<  Has  your  daughter  work  in   hand  ; — or 


«  How  say  you,  lass  ?** — cried  the  kind,  cordial  mother. 
^  Is  the  manna  turned  dry  for  me  upon  the  sieve ; — and 
will  you  away  with  Ludwyk  over  the  fields  to  meet  your 
father  x'** — 

<<  If  you  desire  it,  mother,**  said  the  fair  girl  \vith  a 
blush  emulating  the  crimson  ensign  of  her  native  country. 

**  If  /  ? — nay — ^"tis  as  you  wish  !**  cried  Jakubowa,  mak- 
ing her  way  towards  the  kitchen  in  pursuance  of  her  duti- 
ful  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  Jegomosc. 

And  Dzidzilia,  readily  accepting  the  sanction  of  her  mo- 
ther, was  about  to  array  herself  in  the  flowing  veil  forming 
part  of  the  singular  costume  of  a  Samogitian  peasant,  when 
Aunt  Anulka  (at  the  instigation  of  the  severe  Maruchnu) 
came  forward  with  an  intimation  that  the  assistance  of  her 
pretty  niece  was  indispensable  to  herself,, to  set  the  bleaCh- 
green  in  order  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dzierzawca.* 

Howbeit,  heavily  disappointed  by  this  arrangement,  young 
l«udwyk  was  obliged  to  put  a  gracious  face  upon  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  to  accept  the  company  of  the  children  as  cheerfully 
as  though  it  formed  the  real  motive  of  his  invitatioik  lie 
had  been  earnestly  bent  indeed,  upon  obtaining  a  private 
interview  with  the  bright-eyed  Dzidzilia,  pi^evious  to  the 
return  of  her  father ; — but  was  too  young  a  lover,  and  too 

«  A  fkrsBtr  or  Dsienawca,  fo  called  J^goaiotc  by  the  pSMBOts. 


true  a  lover,  to  venture  on  opposing  the  fiat  of  the  virgin- 
president  of  th«  Paaieka  9  more  eipecially  wbea  it  vnw 
badced  by  the  menaeing  aapcct  of  the  old  iintte,  peeking 
over  the  shoulder  of  Anulka.  Jakubowa  had  already  eo- 
gaged  him  to  return  at  supp^-time^  and  talbs  a  shave  in  the 
.fiunlly-festival ;  and  be  trusted  to  the  star  which  prospers 
the  plottings  of  lovers  to  obtain  lor  him,  in  some  interval 
of  the  feast,  a  few  minutes  explanatory  conversation  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Pasieka.  Meanwhile,  the  sweet  farewell 
glance  and  still  sweeter  farewell  smile  directed  towards  him 
by  Dsidzilia,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  with  Janek  and 
Benisia,  and  their  favourite  dog  sporting  around  them, 
afforded  almost  a  sufficient  balm  for  his  mortification. 

And  yet,  on  emerging  from  the  porch  of  Zwieta,  the 
luxuriant  fragrance  of  the  lime-trees  (to  whose  blossoms 
the  Lipiec  of  the  Pasieka  was  indebted  for  the  superior 
whiteness  of  its  honey,)  appeared  so  soothing^— and  the 
freshness  of  the  evening  air  so  inspiriting,  that  he  was  half 
inclined  to  return  to  the  farm,  and  strjve  to  move  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Aunt  Anulka. — 

^  No,  no ! — let  us  hasten  across  the  hills  I**  ciied  little 
Benisia,  leaping  on  before,  vrith  an  energy  that  defied  all 
hope  of  a  retrograde  movement 

«  On— on — on  1** — shouted  her  brother  Janek  ;  and  both 
were  soon  out  of  hearing  on  the  pathway  traversing  the  vast 
fields  of  buckwheat  perfuming  the  mellifluous  lands  of 
Zwieta ; — making  to  themselves  panpipes  of  the  hemlock* 
stems,  or  crowning*each*other  with  garlands  of  wild  poppy. 

It  was  a  delicious  evening.  A  sprinkling  of  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  morning,  the  last  drops  of  which  a  gentle 
breeze  was  drying  upon  the  lime-leaves  ;  a  breeze  that  ever 
and  anon  swept  upward  along  the  slopes,  as  though  to  reap 
the  exhaling  sweetness  of  the  eaith  and  its  bloseoma.  Even 
while  watching  the  career  of  the  sportive  boy  and  girl,  as 
they  chased  each  other  along  the  hand-bridge  of  the  stream- 
let threading  the  valley  ; — even  while  listening  to  the 
creaking  wain,  (which  with  its  harness  of  plaited  bark  and 
linchpins  and  joists  of  mountain  ash,  presented  so  primeval 
an  object  while  jolting  along  the  rude  harvest  road ;)— even 
when  soothed,  after  iu  discordant  rumble,  by  the  mellow 
even-song  of  the  blackbirds  perched  on  some  stunted  oak 
amid  the  streaming  effulgence  of  the  evening  son,  Ludwyk 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  weather  was  heavenly, — the 
sylvan  scenery  enchanting,-^though  the  company  of  his 
lovely  Dzidzilia,  enhanced  not  iu  manifold  delights.  He 
seemed  to  tread  on  air.  Nature  was  happy  around  him,-  ■ 
bis  heart  was  happy  within  him  ) — happy  with  the  con* 
scion  sncss  of  worth, — ^happy  with  the  inward-beaming  sun- 
shine of  content ! — 

At  the  auspicious  age  of  threo^nd-twenty,  Ludwyk  vtm 
still  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast.  In  Warsaw,  his  spkit 
might  have  been  tamed  down  into  soberness  by  the  conven- 
tions of  society  or  the  practicality  of  business.  But  un- 
versed in  the  usances  of  cities, — like  an  insulated  tree 
watered  by  the  rain,  fanned  by  the  winds,  and  warmed  by 
the  beams  of  Heaven, — the  generic  characteristics  of  his 
nature  were  still  distinctly  prominent  Impetuous,  san- 
guine, impatient  of  injustice,— his  pride  lay  in  defiance  to 
the  oppressor ; — ^his  happiness  in  the  goodwill  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;— his  trust— in  the  strength  of  the  Omni|iotenti 

But  notwithstanding  its  engrossing  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  ii^ured,  the  heart  of  the  young  Bee-healer  waa  now 
enthralled  by  a  person  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  the 
Jigitized  by 
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€Aam  9(  vioHm*.  DsidsiUft  BnaifUa  was  uM  only  foir  sad 
y^mngf  mad  wmlihj  after  her  dflgrte^  bat  himt  in  the  eepe- 
ckUnfM^eT  the  dtotriot,  the  Arad  aflbctlon  of  her  ptrvUi, 
•nd  the  deatfaig  and  trkiniphant  partUlitj  of  tiM  aunt  and 
Boni  aniii  wheee  eyee  ahe  had  grown  up  aa  a  wonder  of 
-perAethMi.  The-flanofkian maiden  had  nerer  heard  ahanh 
wovd, — U9f9t  Men  an  angry  oonntenanoe,— nerer  ezperi- 
«noed  a  eorrowr-*-never  shed  a  tear,  nnleie  in  compastion  to 
4he  wanteorwoeiof  eomepoorerneifhbour.  And  then  her 
ftatnrea  were  ao  delicate^  her  smile  so  radiant,  her  voice  so 
)oy-beqieaking  !-^No  wonder  tliat  Lndwyk  pondered  over 
her  perfections  during  his  ramble  with  a  beating  heart ; — 
and  rasolred  to  ask  her  in  marriage  of  her  father  as  early  as 
decency  would  permit,  after  the  DsieRawca*s  return.  Nay, 
—he  was  eren  engaged  in  composing  his  demand  after  the 
tnost  approved  courtesies  of  Samogitia,  when  a  loud  outcry 
IW»m  little  Benisia  disturbed  him  ftom  his  reverie  ;  and  he 
beheld  his  charge,  Janefc,  the  pride  of  Jakubowa  and  of  the 
Pasieka,  mounting  the  trunk  of  a  hoary  mountain-ash  in 
search  of  the  pendent  nest  of  the  Remisz  or  Lithuanian 
titmouse  I 

Poor  Lndwyk  might  be  pardoned  for  exclaiming  some- 
what  vociferously  against  the  ornithological  pursuits  of  the 
young  adventurer  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  reprehension, 
savouring  of  the  future  brother-in-law.  But  his  anger  was 
of  brief  endurance ;  and  the  happy  thoughts  of  the  young 
lover  soon  shaped  themselves  to  one  of  the  popular  carols  of 
his  native  province. 

LITHUAVIAN  CHAVT. 
Til  mornliif,— ho  I— O^  trlldt  wd  woods 
BfaliM  oui  thou  glsdnew  bitoginf  Sim  !— 
Lesp,  Issp  for  Joy,  ye  iparkUng  floods  I 
Broithe  waiUlnf  groroi,  your  orlton. 
'TUsMnil 


*Tlt  noooday*— bo !— SwoeC  InosiMe  fliog. 
Rote !— 4h)n  thy  cenwrt  trsMUries  ;— 

Skim  o'er  the  pool,  ye  light  of  wing  | 
Ope*  dsiiled  meed*,  your  tbouiand  eyes-i- 
Ttonoonl— 

Til  erenUif »— ho^Tum,  meelueyed  berdt 

Turn  gathering  flocJu  unto  your  fold; 
Home,  to  your  neits,  ye  wandering  Wrdi, 

The  Wcrtpeun  down  tti  molten  goldr- 
''nsere!— 
*Tls  nightfkU-ho  I— Rerp,  starry  sky. 

Stem  watch  upon  the  stealthy  earth  I 
Sing  chirping  crickets,  merrily  ; 

Crackle  bright  brands  upon  the  bearth,^ 

'Tis  night  *^ 
Tis  midnight^— ho  I— On  flall-wom  floor. 

Ye  mice,  your  thriftless  orgies  ktep  ; 
filink  watchAil  owl  I       Our  tasks  are  o'er. 

The  weary  houashoM  sinks  to  sleep— 

Ood  guard  our  rest! 

Could  the  high-spirited  Ludwyk  have  conjectured,  as  he 
stood  musing,  lover-like,  by  many  a  spreading  tree ;  or  smil- 
ing in  vague  but  happy  self-abstraction  as  he  glanced  down- 
ward from  the  hill  to  the  valley, — wherein  the  solitary  vul- 
tore  sat  perched  upon  his  insulated  barrier-stone  like  a  warn- 
ing effigy  of  rapine, — could  he  have  dreamed,  during  that 
cheering  summer  walk,  what  mischief  was  plotting  against 
his  peace  under  the  mossy  roof  of  the  Pasieka,  he  would 
moat  assuredly  have  preferred  remaining  at  Zwieta  to  assist 
in  the  seething  of  the  manna,  and  to  keq>  watch  against  his 

flsareely  had  DzldxUia  quitted  the  house,  after  his  depar- 
tnsei,  on  her  emuid  to  the  bleaching  ground,  when  she  ob- 


strred  the  venerable  figure  of  Marocfana  stnmphig^  stick  in 
hand,  toward  her  j  and  as  the  decrepitude  of  the  eld  auie, 
upon  whose  knees  Jakob,  albeit  a  man  in  years,  hsdUiDKlf 
been  reared  and  nurtured,  prevented  her  in  general  from  a- 
tending  her  perambulations  farther  than  the  musky  pttki 
of  the  Pszciolamia, — the  gentle  girl  retraced  her  steps  to 
lend  the  support  of  her  arm  to  the  old  woman  in  lenroMe 
of  whom  she  had  been  reared* 

^  Rest  we  here  T  cried  Maruchna,  staying  the  step  «f 
her  fair  conductress,  as  they  reached  a  spreading  lime  tnct 
— the  pride  of  the  Pasiaka, — ^whose  shapely  cone  of  puna 
green  adorned  the  entrance  to  t^ie  bleaching-groond.  **  Rnt 
we  here^  nursling  I — There  are  no  eavea-droppen  imdir  tW 
linden  but  our  tnisty  bees,  who  are  neither  tatlsn  nor  tal^ 
bearers  ; — or  at  worst,  a  brood  of  green*finchcs  nciUiDf  ii 
their  callow  down.  Rest  wt  here,  Daidzilia  I**  Aod  mt- 
ing  herself  on  a  mde  log-hench,  constructed  by  Jakfll»  bin* 
self  in  his  days  of  his  courtship  to  Joi»fb,  sbye  motioDcd  ts 
their  daughter  to  take  place  beside  her. 

«  Aunt  Anulka,**  remonstrated  Dzidxilia,  intimkbtcd  by 
the  austere  countenance  bent  upon  her  by  the  sybil,  *  bsil 
me  use  my  utmost  haste  in  gathering  in  the  wdn,  kit 

n 

"  And  /,**  interrupted  Maruchna,  ^  bid  thee  eschew  baite, 
and  listen  Idsurely  to  my  words  !** 

Nor  did  the  damsel  hesitate  in  her  obedience.  Tberewai 
something  in  the  white  hair  and  furrowed  face  of  (be  so- 
dent  of  days,  which  mingled  a  degree  of  awe  with  the  affec- 
tion testified  towards  her  by  her  master^s  children.  To 
Dzidzilia  Bremglicz^s  eye^  accustomed  only  to  sights  of  joj 
and  looks  of  love,  the  terrific  sublimity  of  eternity  wu 
typified  by  the  venerable  age  of  her  father^s  norse.  Sbe  mt 
the  only  thing  connected  with  a  past  century  in  the  bou«- 
hold  of  Zwieta  ; — all  else  was  ii\  its  prime, — all  else  brigbt 
and  fioiurishing  I 

A  silence  of  several  minutes  followed  her  clioice  of  t 
resting-place;  and  never  before  had  Jakabowa*fl  dangbter 
noted  with  impatience  the  whirring  murmur  faidicatire  of 
the  banqueting  hour  of  the  penaioners  of  Aunt  Anulka'i 
hives.  It  seemed  as  though  the  bloom-charged  brancbei 
over-head  were  alive  with  bees !  Yet  when  the  raised  ber 
eyes  towards  the  roofing  of  pale  emerald,  it  wss  ntbcr  to 
avoid  the  scrutinizing  glances  of  Maruchna,  which  ihe 
fancied  were  fixed  upon  her  face,  than  in  reverence  to  tbi 
little  votive  altar,  appended  there  in  sanctification  by  tbe 
hands  of  Grxegoi^  the  pious  Pszczelnik,  or  bee-tender  of  tbe 
Pasieka. 

"You  are  sorrowful,  good  mother,"  cried  the  young giri^ 
at  length,  perceiving  that  tears  were  gathering  in  the  eyei 
of  the  nurse,  as  she  sat  contemplating  the  eldert-boin  of  ber 
master^s  house. 

«Nor 

<<  Sick  then?** — still  interrogated  Diidiilia. 

"  Still  less  r 

«  What  ails  you  then,  dear,  good  Marysia  ?^^-aitA  tbi 
daughter  of  Jakob,  still  more  and  more  alarmed. 

«  Nothing,  child !— 'TU  pou  who  are  ailing— 'tis  yoa  who 
will  soon  be  sorrowful  I— A  cup  of  bitterness  is  in  stois  for 
you,  Dzidzileczka ;  and  the  old  woman  [would  to  V^ 
away  the  draught,  or  pour  it  fbrth  in  libatioa  to  the  eril 
ones." 

«  Leave  we  the  wortd  of  spirits  and  libatieasr  oirf 
Dzidzilia,  fuUy  on  her  guard  against  that  abwrfaat  chsftrr 
Jigitized  by 
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I  Maruchtia*8  eloquence  ; — *^  and  tell  me  explicitly  yu«r 
ptBy  and  gently  your  inftnictiona.** 
^  **  Can  I  speak  gently  of  that  which  concerns  the  ruin  of 
by  maater^a  hooae  ?"  ctied  Marnchna.  «  I  behold  you  on 
^  brink  of  perdition ;  and  must  hold  you  hack  from  the 
Ibyss,  even  though  my  grasp  he  rude  as  the  iron  gauntlet  af 
l»eako  the  warrior.  I  hare  a  greiyious  tale  to  teU.  Listen 
laid  be  adnioniahed  !** 

**  Of  all  the  hirelings  of  Zwieta,  my  Dzidziliar— (as  the 

Wrerence  of  my  masters  is  a  token,)  I  alone  am  no  honds- 

woman  of  the  land. — ^Yet  the  whole  generation  now  flourish. 

tngaronnd  me  at  the  Pa8ieka,-~your  &ther,  with  his  noon- 

day   manhood, — Anulka,   the   kind  aunt, — yourself— 4he 

younglingBy— a27  were  swathed  by  my  hands,  and  tended  in 

innocent  helplessness  upon  my  knees. — I  love  you  all,  for 

dearly  did    I  dote  upon  your  faiher*s    infancy; — 1  doted 

upon  your  fhther*s  Infancy,  for  I  had  nothing  else  to  love  ! 

— 1  had  been  a  wife, — a  happy  wife ; — 1  had  been  a  mother, 

—a  joyous,  triumphant  mother : — but  that  was  past.     All 

were  gone — all  withered ;  1  was  alone,  — oh  !  how  bitterly, 

bitterly  alone  1 

**  My  fkther,  like  our  own  good  Jakob,  was  a  flourishing 
farmer  on  the  Poleslnn  ftx>ntier  of  Lithuania,  of  good  cre- 
dit, and  such  fame  for  honesty  and  worth  as  caused  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  to  be  sought  of  many  suitors ;  his  daughter 
Marysioj — for  no  peevishness  of  humour  had  then  obtained 
for  the  free-hearted  girl  of  the  Nlemen  the  accusing  name  of 
Maruchna.  But  to  me,  their  various  suits  were  a  matter 
of  mere  importunity ;  for,  from  my  earliest  yean,  my  heart 
was  pledged  to  one  whose  qualities  were  so  great  and  noble, 
that  nothing, — no!  not  even  my  parentis  malediction,.^ 
could  move  me  to  deplore  that  Pawel  was  of  ignoble  birth, 
and  son  to  a  serf  of  Derenczyn.  His  father,  it  i»  true,  had 
prospered  ;  and  rented  extensive  lands  of  the  house  of  Sa- 
pieha,  to  %vhich  his  own  and  his  children*s  service  was  due 
in  perpetual  villanage.  For  however  well  endowed  with 
worldly  belongings,  Pawel  was  in  truth  a  slave— a  denizen ; 
•r-and  his  children  must  perforce  be  bom  in  bondage  t 

(( <  But  His  not  this  alone  that  moves  my  interdiction,* 
cried  my  iather,  wkm  I  ventured  to  frustrate  a  more  proa> 
perouB  marriage,  urged  upon  me  by  his  will,  by  a  confession 
of  my  attachment  '  There  Is  that  in  the  young  man*s  blood 
which  would  make  a  wretch  of  my  Marysia. — Mark  you 
not  the  sign  of  the  Plica-stricken  upon  him  and  all  his 
race  ?*  1  shaddered,  Dudzilia  I  for  that  word  was  Indeed  a 
word  of  warning  I  <  Yes  !*  cantinued  my  fiuher,  <  Pawtl 
iacoBke  of  parents  whoee  industry  and  integrity  may  have 
eflaced  all  blemish  of  their  birth  t  aad  It  wm  as  well  to 
deny  the  honour  of  the  Burgher  of  Krakow,  as  of  Pletms, 
the  father  of  your  lover.  Bat  *tis  now  thirty  years,  Mary- 
sia, since  my  eyes  have  kept  watch  over  the  doings  of  his 
house.  Three  of  his  goodly  sons  has  that  fearful  malady 
laid  in  the  grave ;  the  fourth  Is  a  raving  lunatic  in  the  hos- 
pital of  the  CamaldoUte  convent  at  Minsk.  Shall  I  give 
my  daughter  to  the  fifth  P* 

« ^  It  nsay  Indeed  be  thus,  father!*  I  replied.  But  my 
Pawel  is  tne  of  foot  as  free  of  heart.  The  blood  dances 
lightly  In  hit  veins,  and  he,  at  least,  is  exempt  from  the 
frightfol  eontamination  that  besets  his  race.  Who  so  active 
in  the  roaad  of  the  Kradasaczy,  when  at  eve  we  dance  un- 
der the  linden  trees  ?  For  three  successive  winters  has  he 
won  the  premium  as  largest  owner  of  wolf  skins  deposited 
In  the  mayorality  of  Minsk.    And  did  he  not  preserve  your 
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own  life,  liather,  by  mere  vigour  of  arm,  when,  but  a  sea-. 
son  ago^  you  joined  the  bear  huoten  of  the  NieoMa  ?* 

^  <  To  what  avail,*  cried  my  flsther,  <  seek  yon  to  gain. 
say  my  words  ;  which  nought  bat  parental  love  arrays  in 
judgment  against  your  choiee  ?  Pawtl  is  all  that  is  good, 
brave,  generous,  handsome !  Bat  I  would  not  wittingly 
tell  over  a  daughter's  dowry  to  the  son  of  a  slave ;  and  never, 
were  he  thrice  ennobled,  and  willing  to  accept  her  dowerlcai^ 
would  I  bestow  the  hand  of  my  Mar3rsia  on  one  within 
whose  polluted  veins  rankles  the  filthy  poison  of  the  Plica  I'  ** 
*^  And  upon  this  declaration  you  were  obedient,  ^nd  gave 
up  your  lover  ?**  inquired  the  pretty  Dzidzilia  bending  her 
eager  eyes  upon  those  of  the  venerable  syblL 

<<  No  r*  rtpUed  Maruchna  in  a  low  hoarse  voice.  <^  I 
was  over  bold  In  defying  the  vengeance  of  God.  For  the 
following  year,  having  lost  my  kind  father,  instead  of 
marking  double  reverence  to  the  words  of  his  lips  when 
those  lips  were  cold  in  the  grave,  I  turned  aside  from  the 
desolate  home  where  1  was  now  an  orphan,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Pawel  r 

"  But  you  were  happy,  dearest  Maruchna  ?**  cried  Dzi- 
dzilia, her  feelings  deeply  Interested  by  a  tale  of  love  and 
wilful  wedlock. 

*^  Happy  ?**— reiterated  the  old  woman  with  fervour. 
*^  Why  IB  there  no  brighter  word  in  the  mouths  of  men,  to 
designate  the  joy  of  those  who,  loving  long  and  long 
estranged,  are  at  length  united  for  eternity  in  the  blessed 
marriage  bond?  Every  thing  was  rapture  around  us  I 
The  skies,  the  earth,  the  very  household  duties  which  else- 
where had  seemed  irksome,  were  a  delight  when  ministered 
to  the  service  of  my  husband.  Happy  $ — ^What  could  sm- 
pass  the  happiness  of  being  hU  ;  of  finding  him  ever  near 
me, — ^wlth  love  upon  his  lips  and  transport  In  his  eyes  ? 
Yet  something  did  surpass  It  {  for  soon  I  was  feted  to  hold 
a  babe  of  Piawel*s  within  my  arms,  my  husbond^s  very  self 
In  smile  and  features ;  and  while  listening  to  Ms  sportive 
deelaratioo  that  It  resembled  only  me,  to  bend  my  ear  to 
the  gende  momarings  of  the  fondled  one;— faint,  low, 
plaintive,  love^stirriag  I  Hapffpf  All-rigfateoa*  God,  what 
earthly  happiness  could  out-measiHW  mine  ?** 

Dsidzilia  now  drooped  her  gentle  head  on  the  boaom  of 
the  nurse.  She  wished  that  Maruchna  might  not  see  her 
weeping  at  the  toochiag  holiness  of  such  a  picture. 

<<  The  aged  fether  of  my  husband  died,  ere  I  again  be- 
came a  mother,**  said  Maruchna,  labouring  to  assume  a 
calmer  demeanour.  «  And  now,  we  were  rich  indeed.  The 
old  man  had  a  lease  of  espedal  favour  from  Prince  Sapieha, 
of  the  forest  of  Szczoth,  with  Its  beaver-dams  and  rights  of 
manorage ;  even  where  the  weeping  pine  abounds,  and  the 
largest  and  clearest  masses  of  Lithuanian  amber  are  dog  up 
from  the  sand.  Oar  conunerce  prospered,  we  had  a  dwell, 
ing  in  a  wild  fest  by  the  river  side^  widi  a  haoilet  as  of  our 
own  arodnd  os.  Every  thing  was  within  those  walls  that 
could  make  glad  the  heart  of  man.  Pawel  was  ohssrftd, 
laborioos,  forbearing;  oar  hirtlings  duteoos,  our  tvads 
thriving,  oar  babes,  (there  were  three  aow  roUing  sn  the 
moss  beside  our  forest  door,)  our  babes  besntsoas  as  the 
imaged  chembip  of  heaven  I  All  three  wane  alike  Isir, 
alike  gracious;  but  it  was  the  spore  of  Pasval  ta  axdts  asy 
mother^s  wrath  by  accusing  me  of  partial  favonr  tsiMi'ds 
the  second,— my  little  Joiia  ;^with  her  plaiatife  -aeies  as 
of  the  calling  quail,:-Jier  curls  of  golden  browca  ilsaling 
over  her  graceful  shoalders, — and  her  mild  bins  e3res  thai 
beamed  as  with  the  emanating  spirit  of  God !— A  aomsat  !** 
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.^.ftltered  the  aged  woman,  pmsing  her  hands  upon  her 
breast.    <<  I  must  gather  breath  to  speak  of  all  this.*^ 

<'  Let  me  forestal  the  relation,  dearest  Maruchna  !**  cried 
her  nursling,  willing  to  spare  her  the  pang  of  farther  ex- 
planation.  «  The  Almighty  who  dealt  forth  of  old  bis 
judgments  upon  the  pitriarch  whose  flocks  were  fairest  and 
whose  offin>ring  loveliest,  smote  you  also  with  the  chasten- 
ing  of  his  hand !     I  see  it  all.** 

**  No !  none  can  see  it  as  I  saw  it  !*'  faltered  the  nunc 
<*  None  can  see,  with  the  agony  of  my  own  watching,  the 
diange  that  came  over  the  fiiir  face  of  my  cherished  one  ! 
The  burning  forehead,  the  pallid  cheeks,  the  blackened  lips. 
'  Tis  the  Plica  !*  cried  my  unfortunate  Pawel  when  he 
heard  the  sweet  voice  of  his  child  crying  aloud  upon  us  for 
aid  and  soothing.  And  I  would  not  believe  it — and  in  my 
horror,  I  cursed  him  for  the  word  !_And  even  when  those 
bright  brown  curls  grew  dim  and  claouny,  and  hung  to- 
gether and  clung  together,  I  wonld  not  own  that  it  was  dis- 
ease that  matted  them  in  frightful  entanglement;  but 
smoothed  them,  and  smoothed  them,  as  was  my  wont ;  and 
kissed  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  sufferer,  and  said  she  would  be 
better  anon.  At  length,  maddened  with  the  agony  of 
watching  thedishevelment  of  those  lovely  locks,  I  shore  them 
closely  off,  and  flung  them  upon  the  blaxing  logs !  Dzi- 
dzilia,  there  was  blood  upon  the  steel  as  I  laid  it  aside. 
DzidzQia  ! — within  a  week  fh>m  that  act  of  rashness,  my 
gracious  babe  was  in  her  grave  !  And  for  one  bitter 
moment  I  was  glad  when  the  earth  closed  over  the  loath, 
tomeness  of  my  fondling  1  But  soon,  very  soon,  I  would 
have  uprooted  the  sod  to  gaze  upon  her  disfigured  £sce, 
and  press  to  my  lips, — ^to  my  heart  of  hearts, — all  that 
remained  of  her  I  loved  with  such  overweening  tenderness ! 

<<  Then  remembered  I  my  fikther*s  curse  !  For  I  knew 
that  the  &tal  infection  must  be  in  the  veins  of  my  surviving 
children,  of  my  Pawel  himself  and  that  a  destiny  was  up- 
on our  little  household.  I  dared  no  longer  lift  my  eyes  up- 
on them,  lest  I  should  descry  the  fatal  sign  upon  their 
brows.  I  daoed  not  wander  forth  with  them  into  the  sun- 
shine,  kit  peradveattirc  its  fervonrs  might  stimulate  the  la- 
tent faiidn.  If  the  rain  rained,  I  dreaded  its  humid  exha- 
lations; if  the  wind  blew,  I  doted  up  with  moM  every 
cranny  of  our  dwelling.  1  could  not  sleep  by  night  for 
creeping  to  the  cradle  of  my  boys  and  feeling  that  their  lit- 
tle hands  lay  calm  and  feverle&s  on  the  coverlid.  I  could 
not  rest  by  day,  for  stealing  out  to  the  cottages  o£  the  pea- 
sants, and  questioning  them  of  their  own  ezperisnee,  and  of 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  malady :  till  the  thought  of 
the  new-fbrmed  nail,  and  new-springing  hair,  and  scarifled 
flesh,  became  as  tokens  of  horror  to  my  mind !  I  saw 
them  before  me  when  I  waked ;  I  dreamed  of  them  in  my 
dreams  by  night  !*' 

Diidxilla  alirted,  and  gazed  inquiringly  into  the  face  of 
ManKihua  ;  who^  without  notice  of  her  agitation,  speedily 
resumed.  <<  My  terrors,  dearest,  were  not  premature.  Both 
sifkeBied.-both  died !  Pawel  (the  gay-hearted  one  who  so 
muck  rsssmhled  his  fMher)— perished  Arst,— 4n  fearful  and 
bitter  angnkfa.  Francis«ek,  the  little  one,  the  youngest 
bom,  of  sUw  and  gradual  sniSering,  as  if  pining  for  the 
playaalee  who  were  gone  before.  Three  babes !  Dzidsi- 
liaBremgUcz  I  three  glorious,  lovely,  loving  babes,  aU  taken 
from  «  heart  overflowing  with  mother's  tove,  to  be  thurst 
Into  dnrkness  besMih  our  Ibrast  turf !— I  was  hopeless  !— 

•^minot  ^»eak  my  grief  to  my  bvi^and,  lest  he  shoold 


hold  it  in  reproach,  or  tmblbe  injurious  alarm  on  his  own 
behalf.  I  dared  not  complain,  I  dared  not  even  wocp.  I 
could  only  pray, — pray, — pray  ;~clasp  my  hands  inbart> 
broken  fervour  and  supplication,  and  trust  that  the  esr* 
nest  voice  from  the  wUdemcas  would  readi  the  pityiaf  eir 
of  the  Almighty  f 

<<  But  that  merciless  ear  was  closed  against  my  sntsist. 
ing ;  and  the  hand  of  the  avenger  was  agauMt  ma  Ths 
worst  was  yet  to  eome !—  Plawtl,  conscious  of  the  fkte  tkt 
waited  him,  and  dreading  the  contagion  his  touch  might 
convey,  now  tarried  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  fma. 
the  desolate  dwelling  of  his  wife ; — he  would  bo  laager 
hold  my  hand  in  his ;— he  would  not  even  preis  hii  ana 
around  me  when  we  wept  together  upon  the  grave  of  our 
children! — He  shuddered  whenever  1  approached  him; 
and  oh  t  what  glaring  looks  of  tenderness  and  horror  con- 
tended in  his  eyes,  when  'he  fixed  them  upon  lae  si  thi 
first  pains  of  the  pestilence  assailed  him ;  the  heavy  brov, 
the  burning  hand,  the  bewildei-ed  brain!— Yes  1—dcsrat, 
yes  I — with  him  the  Plica  took  its  deadliest  shape;  snd  Um 
bowlings  of  a  lunatic  were  soon  heard  in  our  happy  dwell- 
ing.    Two  years  did  I  watch  by   him ;  -even  irhm  the 

gyves  were  upcm  him,— .and ^bnt  why  should  1  thos 

agonize  your  gentle  nature  ? — He,  too,  died ; — and  dying 
heirless,  the  laws  of  the  land  awarded  to  the  lord  of  the  soil 
all  that  the  industry  of  his  bondsman  had  smsawd  A  de- 
solate widow,  I  was  turned  forth  into  the  world.  A  dis- 
tant kinsman  at  Rosienie  afforded  me  a  refuge ;— snd  it  wu 
there,  sweet,  I  became  the  hireling  of  your  grandsire,  tnd 
took  the  new-bom  Jakob  tenderly  into  my  arms,  at  a  iv- 
membrancer  of  the  precious  ones  that  had  been  wrested  from 
them.'* 

«  One  word,  Maruchna  T  faintly  ejaculated  DxidziliA 
Bremglicz,  without  venturing  to  raise  her  6ce  from  the 
bosom  of  the  nurse.  «  On  Ludwyk's  hands  the  nails  sre 
springing  newly  ;_on  Ludwyk's  head  the  locks  are  of  re- 
cent  growth ;— on  Ludwyk's  cheek  there  is  a  wide  and  fiar. 
fhl  scar ^ 

**  My  poor  child  T  replied  the  monitress,  "  year  fiein 
fbrestal  my  warning. — ^Tis  even  as  yon  dread.-»Theyoaiig 
stranger  has  been,  and  will  be  again,  a  iwtim  to  the  loith- 
some  Plica.  A  fearful  infection  already  riots  fai  the  reini 
of  him  you  love  T 

CTobeeonHnuetLj 


Cbktexart  op  the  Bikth  of  Db-  Pehstlst.— 
On  Monday  the  lOOth  amuTWsary  of  the  Urth-day  of  Dr 
Priestley  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Freemsssos' 
Tavern.  Between  150  and  200  gentlemen  sat  down  to  ta- 
ble comprising  sone  of  the  most  emhMint  scientific  charsc- 
tcn  in  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Bablngton  presided.  He  pie- 
posed  «  The  memory  of  Dr  Priestley,"  upon  wheat  he 
pronounced  a  brief  eulogy._Professor  Daubeny  bare  Usti- 
mony  to  the  imporUnce  of  the  discoveries  of  Dr  PriwUey, 
more  especially  that  which  showed  the  carbonic  acid  gai,so 
prevalent  in  animals,  was  also  the  food  and  pabulum  of 
plants.— Professor  Cumming  regretted  those  disgraceful  pie- 
ceedings  by  which  Dr  Priestley  had  been  driven  awayfrm 
this  countiy,  and  congratulated  the  company  that  they  Ui«l 
to  an  age  when  such  occnrrences  would  be  scarcely  citdifced' 
(Cheers.)  He  beheld  before  him  men  of  different  rrligiosi 
and  political  opinions,  but  all  were  united  in  the  endo^ 
vour  to  d«  honour  to  a  man  who  was  unhonoared  ia  his 
age  and  his  country.  (Applause)  Mr  Lubbodf;,  Mr  fr 
raday,  Mr  J.  Taylor,  concurred  in  expressing  their  admi- 
ration of  the  talents  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  Dr 
Priestley. 
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SoxK  writer  hai  remmrked,  with  equal  force  and  beauty, 
that,  *'b]r  a  visit  to  thoee  plarei  which  we  know  to  have 
bten  the  haunt  of  genius,  we  are  more  affected  than  when 
wt  hear  of  their  actions,  or  read  their  worlds.  And  this 
lemark  is  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
natore.  The  room  where  Newton  was  bom  at  Wjnford — 
and  the  chamber  in  which  Shakspeare  saw  the  light  on 
Aron— the  churchyard  where  Gray  wrote  his  Elegy — and 
the  study  where  Johnson  penned  his  immortal  Riuiselas — 
must  always  possess  a  spell  for  those  to  whom  learning  and 
genius  are  dear.  And  such  was  the  foeling  with  which  I 
fased  on  the  cottage  of  the  poetess  at  Rhyader.  The  sitQ*. 
tton  is  pretty  and  picturesque.  The  riew,  at  once  rich  in 
the  foreground,  and  romantic  in  the  distance,  is  precisely 
that  on  which  a  mind,  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  charms  of 
naton^  would  delight  to  repose.  Of  the  interior,  I  will 
only  say  (for  the  home  of  such  a  woman  is  hallowed  groun  d 
and  its  secrets  should  not  be  delirered  over  to  the  vulgar 
gase  of  the  public  eye)  that  it  is  plentifully  adorned  with 
that  best  fomiture — ^books;  and  is  rich  in  those  little  em- 
bellishments which  a  woman's  ingenuity  can  so  readily 
inpply,  and  a  woman's  taste  can  b«t  arrange.  By  a  com- 
monplace observer  Mrs.  Hemans  would  be  considered  an 
interesting,  rather  than  a  beautiful  woman.  And  yet  hers 
ii  bcaaty  of  the  highest  class.  It  depends  neither  on  feature 
nor  complexion.  It  is  that  which  lasts  the  longest,  and 
over  which  time  has  so  little  power — the  beauty  of  the 
BooL  The  intellect  which  lights  up  that  pale  and  placid 
countenance,  bestows  on  it  a  life  and  loveliness,  a  grandeur 
and  a  majesty,  to  which  no  complexion,  however  brilliant, 
no  ftatttre%  however  faultless,  can  aspire.  The  expression 
of  the  countenance^  wlien  in  rqrase,  is  deeply  melancholy. 
That  dark,  soft,  sad  eye^  tells  a  tale  of  past  sorrow  and  saf- 
fering.  But  the  expression  about  the  month,  when  speak- 
ing, is  frank,  and  singularly  winning ;  and  in  conversation 
on  any  ftvourite  topic,  her  eye  lights  up  mth  living  lustre. 
At  these  UM^menta,  she  bears  no  faint  resemblance  to  Pasta. 
^Wh^hoUe  qf  Si.  John's. 

CAROLINE. 
AuBtntK  are  the  locks  thou  bearest. 

Gentle  Caroline ; 
Golden  are  the  locks  thou  wearest^ 

Fawn-like  Caroline ; 
And  thy  voice  is  as  a  lute, 

TouchM  by  a  gentle  maiden ; 
And.  thy  cheek  is  like  ripe  fruit, 
Sweet,  and  bloswm-laden ; 
Gentle  Caroline ! 
WlMietee  are  thy  lipe  so  red, 

Sylph-like  Caroline  ? 
And  thy  locks  flow  down  thy  head 

Like  the  twisted  vine  ? 
If  love  be  not  within  thy  heart, 
Earth  is  not  meant  for  thee ; 
And  I  not  made  for  earth  if  thou. 
Sweetest,  love  not  me, 
Sylph-like  Caroline ! 

CHRISTIAN  NAMES  OF  WOMEN. 

TO  EDITH  a 

Iir  ChHfttiAb  world  Mary  the  garland  wears  f 
Rebecca  sweetens  on  a  Hebrew*s  ear; 
Quakers  for  pure  Priscilla  are  more  clear; 
And  the  light  Gaul  by  amorous  Ninon  swears. 
Among  the  lesser  lights  how  Lucy  shioea ! 
What  air  of  fragrance  Rosamond  throws  round ! 
How  like  a  hynm  doth  sweet  Cedlia  sound ! 
Of  Marthas  and  of  Abigails,  few  lines 
Have  bragged  in  verse.    Of  coarsest  bouaehold  stuff 
Bhould  homely  Joan  be  fashioned,    fintean 
Tou  Barbara  resist,  or  Marian ! 
And  is  not  Clare  for  love  excuse  enough  ? 
Yet,  by  mj  &ith  in  numbers,  I  profess, 
Tftese  aHy  Aan  Suom  Edith,  plMie  me  less* 
Athenmnt.  C  Lamb. 


BCZEnrTXFXC  NOTZOB8. 

Steam  Enoikes. — Steam  engines  were  introduced  about 
130  years  ago,  and  continued  upon  the  atmospheric  con- 
struction for  about  fifty  years.  From  the  joint  experimenta 
of  Messrs.  Watt  and  Bolton,  and  the  principle  miners,  the 
best  of  thoee  engines,  in  1778>  raised  2,000  gallons  from  a 
depth  of  348  feet,  for  every  bushel  of  coals  used.  An  ordi. 
nary  man,  working  with  a  good  pump,  will  raise  1,000 
gallons  from  the  same  depth  in  a  day.  In  1829,  the  best 
engine  in  Cornwall  did  ten  times  the  work  of  those  inl778> 
or  each  bushel  of  coals  raised  20,006  gallons  of  water.  In 
1829,  tlw^refbre,  one  bushel  of  coals  did  the  wages  of  twenty 
men,  or  of  four  horses  for  one  whole  day.  The  rearing  of 
men,  or  of  horses,  bears  as  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
of  their  labour,  as  the  cost  of  steam  engines  does  to  that 
which  they  can  do;  therefore,  a  bushel  of  coals,  by  the 
steam  engine,  buys  as  much  labour  as  the  wages  of  twenty 
men,  or  the  keep  of  four  horses.  A  bushel  of  coals  (which 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a  hundred  weight,  at  208.  a  ton) 
costs  9d.,  in  the  coal  districts ;  in  the  places  where  the  price 
is  highest,  it  will  not  cost  more  than  Is.  9d.,  and  the  cost  of 
coal,  for  the  whole  engines,  may  be,  therefore,  taken  at  the 
average  of  Is.  3d.,  while  the  men,  at  Is.  3d.  a  day  would  cost 
24s.  Men,  therefore,  could  not  compete  with  steam  engines  if 
their  wages  exceeded  4d.  in  the  week,  or  three  ftulhings  for 
each  day's  hard  work  of  ten  hours.  If  they  worked  at  a 
rate  like  this,  they  would  be  worse  off  than  were  the  Indiana 
of  South  America.  If  the  men  did  work  as  cheaply  as  the 
engines,  the  coals  would  not  be  consumed  as  extensively  as 
machinery  enables  them  to  be  consumed.  The  consump- 
tion  of  coals  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  in. 
crease  of  the  population.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  II. 
208,000  chaldrons  were  annually  consumed  in  London.  At 
the  present  time,  above  a  million  and  a  half  chaldrons  are 
consumed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  each  person  in  Lon- 
don, in  1801,  used  a  cluildron  of  coals  in  a  year,  and  that 
now  a  chaldron  and  one-sixth  is  used  by  each  person.  The 
competition  of  capital  and  improved  machinery  have  made 
coals  cheaper. 

HTDmo-OxYOEK  MicEOSCOPB.— The  great  defect  in  the 
Solar  Microscope  is,  that  its  effectiveness  depends  wholly 
upon  the  unclouded  pteeenee  of  the  sun.  Its  operations, 
die  result  of  refraction,  are  suspended  whenever  it  is  de- 
prived of  the  full  potency  of  the  solar  beams.  In  our  di. 
mate,  therefore,  but  especially  in  winter,  it  can  be  resorted 
to  but  seldom,  and  neyer  with  perfect  satisfaction.  To 
obTiate  tfaia  inconvenience,  Ae  aid  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gas  has  been  retorted  to,  and  their  united  stream  being  di- 
rected against  a  piece  of  lime,  produces  a  light  of  such  vivid 
force  as  effectually  answers  all  the  purposes  of  strong  illu- 
mination. We  need  not  refer  to  the  wonderful  magnifying 
power  of  the  solar  microeoope.  Most  of  our  readers  must 
ere  this  be  familiar  with  it.  SuiBce  it  to  say  that  it  can  in 
truth  represent  oljecto  five  hundred  thousand  tiraee  larger 
in  sixe  than  they  really  arc  Thus  the  pores  of  the  slen- 
derest twig,  and  the  fibres  of  the  most  delicate  lea^  expand 
into  coarse  net-work.  The  external  integuments  of  a  fly's 
eyes,  filled  with  thousands  of  lenses,  appear  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  lady's  veil— that  gentleman  yclept  the  flea  swells 
into  six  feet — worms  seem  like  boa  constrictors,  while  the 
population  of  a  drop  of  goodly  ditch  water  present  such 
shapes  as  Teniers  should  have  seen  befbre  he  pencilled  the 
grotesque  mosaters  who  troubled  the  solitude  of  Su  Antho- 
ny. The  hydro-oxjfHi  mioMMOOpe^  we  need  acarcely,  re- 
mark promises  to  do  much  more  for  mankind  than  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity.  It  will  prove  an  important  assistant  in 
the  investigation  of  physical  science. 

Sympathy  op  Motiok. — It  has  been  found*  that  in  a 
watchmaker's  shop,  the  time-pieces  or  docks,  connected  with 
the  same  wall  or  shelf,  have  such  sympathetic  effect  in  keep- 
ing time,  that  they  stop  those  which  beat  In  irregular  time ; 
and  if  any  are  .at  rest,  set  agoing  those  which  heat  aecwrate- 
ly.^.Gardiner's  Music  of  Nature,  ^~" 
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S0IIAP8. 

EDUCATIOK  IK   IHELAHD. 

Tn  favour  of  mere  learning  the  poor  Catholics  of  Ireland 
have  madejiTOdigiona  exertions,  iiich  as  wouM  not  pats  for 
credible^  were  not  tbe  fiu^  attested  by  those  who  were  un« 
willing  witnesses.  By  data  furnished  in  1827,  we  have  in. 
round  numher%  the  following : — 

8CHOLAB8  IK  I&ELAKD. 
.  Paid  for  their 

ScbooliDg.  Free. 

Protestants,    00,000 66,000 44,000 

Catholics,      400,000....320,000 80,000 

It  b  hence  obvious,  that  about  half  the  Protestant  children 
are  free^  while  not  above  one-flAh  of  the  Catholics  are  so. 
Here,  liowever,  is  the  willingnees  proved,  notwithstanding 
their  well-known  comparative  wealtness  in  means,  which 
shoitild  have  ensured  them  fairness,  if  not  indolf  enoe,  in  the 
dtstrifeiitlM  of  the  public  funds  ibr  education. — A  €rp  to 
irekmd. 

BAmBARtTT  OF  BiBD  Catcuiko. — The  summer  bird 
catcbevB  are  the  moat  barbarous,  who  entrap  only  singing 
bird&  and  take  them  without  regard  to  their  having  young, 
which  may  jperish  by  their  absence,  or  to  that  harsh  change 
fh)m  the  enjoyment  of  summer  sunshine  and  pleasures,  to 
the  captivity  of  a  cage.  When  I  see  their  nests  spread  in 
Uie  field,  I  with  them  all  manner  of  viUanoui  ill  luck, 
and  I  never  omit  a  fovourable  opportunity  of  deranging  or 
destroying  lime  twigs  when  they  fiill  in  my  way  ;  none  of 
our  customs  mark  our  selfishness  more  then  keeping  singing 
birds  in  perpetiial  confinement,  making  the  pleasure  of  our 
ears  their  misfortune,  and  that  sweet  gift  which  God  has 
given  them,  wherewith  to  make  then^lves  happy,  and  the 
d>untry  delightful,  the  curse  of  their  lives.  This  practice 
id  detestable,  doubly  so,  in  tbe  capture  of  migratory  birds, 
who  have  not  merely  the  common  love  of  liberty,  but  the 
ihstinct  of  migration  to  struggle  with,  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  tlut  out  of  every  ten  nightingales  so  caught,  nine 
pine  away  and  die. 

A  Stkokymy*— .Al  the  Liverpool  Quarter  Settionty  the 
o,ther  day,  an  action  of  trover  was  brought  for  tbf  recovery 
of  a  cart  of  very  little  value,  the  delivery  of  which  to  the 
plaintiff,  at  the  alleged  purchaser,  had  been  refused  by  the 
deAndant ;  and  it  waa  ^piHe  oerliiB  that  tlw  trial  of  :fiie 
qntiAioii  wovld  oaai  many  ilmea  the  wartb  9i  the  arikle. 
la  the  ooonecf  the  preoeedingi  tbe  fi»llowing  diak>gne  o^ 
cured  ^-^ounaeU-Tben  you  went  and  demanded  Uie  cart 
Armn  tlie  defendant?  Witnes8_Na,  indeed.  He  said  the 
plaintiff  Dsight  go  to  hell  for  it,  oi^  he  might  go  to  the  devil 
for  it ;  I  deoH  emetily  reeolleefe  whi^  of  the  words  he  need. 
The  Reeetder  .Put  itaeaat^  iapoint  of  £ic^  that  he  atight 
<'  go  to  law  lev  it,**  I  suppoeeM-^Loud  laughter.)— Jlfaod^. 
field  Cmtrier. 

THB  ENGLISH  PBA8ANT. 

mr  WILLIAK  HOWITT. 

*'  The  condition  of  tbe  West  Indian  davf  it  much  better  and  bapptor 
than  that  of  the  English  peaiantry."— Cnttfnon  AuerUon. 

The  land  for  me  I  the  land  for  me  ! 
.  Where  every  .living  soul  is  free  ; 
Where  winter  may  come,  where  storms  may  rave. 
But  the  tyrant  date  not  biing  his  slave. 

I  should  hate  to  dwell  in  a  summer  land, 
Where  flowers  spring  up  on  every  hand, 
Where  the  brseie  is  glad,  the  heavene  are  firir, 
-  And  the  taint  af  blood  is  ev«rywlMi«. 

I  saw  a  peasant  sit  at  his  door, 
'  When  his  weekly  toil  in  the  fields  was  o*er  ; 
He  sat  on  the  bench  his  grandaire  made, 
He  sat  in  his  fatlier*s  walnut  Ahade. 

*Twaa  the  golden  hour  of  an  April  mom, 
.  Ligluly  the  lark  sprung  from  the  com. 
The  blossoming  trees  shone  purely  white, 
'  nd  the  young  leaves  (quivered  in  the  light. 


The  Sabbath  bells,  with  a  holy  glee, 
Were  ringing  o*er  wooifetfidt  hfli(^  and  lea ; 
*Twas  a  season  wh«K  Btinir  influenee  ran 
Through  air,  through  earth,  and  the  licart  af 

No  feeble  joy  was  that  peasant's  lot, 
As  hie  children  gambolled  befbre  his  cot, 
And  archly  mimicked  the  toils  find  Caret 
WhfHi  coming  YBts  sKall  make  ttvStf  tHelm 

But  their  mother,  with  breakfast  call,  anon 
Came  forth,  and  their  merry  masque  was  gone ; 
*Twas  a  beautiful  sight,  as  meekly  still 
They  sat  in  their  joy  on  the  cottage  silL 

And  it  Ihis  the  man,  thou  vaunting  knave, 
Thou  hast  dared  io  compare  with  the  weeping  slafv? 
Awayl  find  one  slave  in  the  world  to  cope 
With  him  in  hit  heart,  his  home,  and  feds  hepe^ 

He  is  not  in  thy  lands  of  sin  and  pain, 
Scared  with  the  lash,  and  cramped  with  the  chahi ; 
In  thy  burning  clime,  where  the  heart  is  cold. 
And  man,  like  the  beast,  it  bought  and  aoU. 

He  it  nat  ia  tbe  Bast  in  Us  guagmiM  kiMt, 
Where  the  servile  crotrdbefiore  him  laUt, 
Till  the  bowstring  comes  in  an  hour  of  wrath^ 
And  he  vanishes  fh>m  the  tyrant*s  path. 

But  oh  !  thou  slanderer  false  and  vilc^ 
Dare  but  to  croHS  that  garden  stile. 
Dare  but  to  touch  that  lowly  thatch. 
Dare  but  to  fbrce  that  peaninVs  latch; 

And  thy  craven  soul  shall  wildly  quake^ 
And  the  thunder  peal  that  deed  shall  wake, 
And  myriad  tongoss  of  tot  shall  soimd^ 
As  if  every  stone  cried  firoBi  the  gnsond. 

The  indignant  fhrill  like  flame  shall  spread. 
Till  the  isle  itself  rock  *neath  thy  tread. 
And  a  voice  from  the  people,  peer,  t  nd  throne^ 
Ring  in  thine  ears,  <<  Atone !  atone  V^ 

For  Freedom  here  is  comssonfuest. 

In  princely  hall,  in  peasant's  rest  t 

The  palace  It  ftUed  with  her  living  Ught^ 

And  the  watchet  the  haudel  day  and  night. 

Then  the  land  for  me !  the  land  for  me^! 
Where  every  living' soul  is  free; 
Where  winter  may  -eome,  where  storms  may  rare, 
But  the  tyrant  dare  not  bring  his  slave. 
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HINTS  FOR  CONVERSATION. 


In  this  paper  I  shall  give  hints  for  subjects  of  con. 
tersation^  and  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  treat, 
rng  them.     Xhe  first  and  most  obrious  topic  is  the 
tneather^  and  a  strict  investigation  of  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.    For  this  purpose  I  would  advise 
every  gentleman  to  keep  a  barometer  in  his  room, 
and  a  thermometer  to  a  northern  exposure,  that  he 
may  be  able  with  accuracy  to  determine  the  exact 
state  of  the  air ;  this  will  shew  his  attention  to  a 
subject  of  such  great  importance,  and  general  use 
in  conversation.    The  advantages  arising  from  this 
topic  are  incalculable ;   it  furnishes   a  gentleman 
wHh  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  discernment, 
and  giving  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  such 
as,  when  a  great-coat  ought  to  be  worn,  or  an  ad. 
dHional  pair  of  stockings  put  on  ;  when  a  store  of 
liquorice  or  sugar-candy  ought  to  be  provided ;  or 
if  it  might  be  proper  to  take  a  glass  of  tody  be- 
fbre  going  to  bed — ^when  a  dram  should  be  taken 
to  keep  one  warm,  or  a  little  spirits  and  water  to 
keep  one  eool.    This  subject  ought  always  to  be 
treated  with  great  gravity,  and  a  few  epithets  oc- 
casionally bestowed  upon  the  day.    It  may  be  ob- 
Berred,  thst  it  is  deviHsh  hot,  or  d — 'd  cold  ;  this 
gives  it  an  elegant  turn,  and  relieves  it  from  being 
entirely  a  dry  disquisition.      Prom   the  weather, 
the  transition  is  easy  and  natural  to  the  state  of 
the  healthy  which  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  espe- 
cially if  the  person  we  meet  happens  to  be  look. 
Ing   ill;   he   should  be  particularly  informed  of 
this  circui^stance,  and  warmly  reminded  to  take 
more  care  of  himself;  this  shows  our  friendship 
for  him.     He  should  be  minutely  questioned  about 
the  nature  of  his  distemper ;  and  should  he  answer, 
Bs  some  people  have  a  trick  of,  that  he  is   very 
well,  insist  upon  it  that  he  is  not,  and  that  you 
never  saw  him  looking  worse ;  this  will  probably 
lead  him  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  matter,  and 
aibrd  you  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  a   cure. 
I  have  known  a  gentleman  get  twenty  infallible 
cures  fbr  a  cold  in  a  morning,  by  the  attention  of 
his  friends  in  this  respect.    Should  you  be  ques- 
tioned about  your  health,  give  a  fuD  account  of  all 
the  troubles  you  may  have  had  for  a  fortnight  or  a 
month  past  at  least,  how  yon  got  them,  and  how 
you  got  rid  of  them  ;  this  is  highly  entertaining, 
■•d  may  he  of  Brach  use ;  in  return  you  will  pro- 


bably receive  an  account  of  every  person  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  may  have  had  the  same  cKsorder, 
by  which  means  you  may  excite  and  bestow  S3rm- 
pathy,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  is  one 
of  the  most  amiable  feelings  of  the  human  mind. 
As  the  sublime,  however,  shows  a  greiiter  degree  of 
genius  than  the  tender,  and  as  terror,  according 
to  Blair  and  to  Burke,  is  a  requisite  in  the  sublime, 
I  would  advise,  especially  if  ladies  be  present, 
that  a  Radical  Rebellion  iti  Ireland,  if  possible, 
be  introduced,  and  often  reeurred  to ;  thus  as  the 
penetrating  Faher, 

«  One  of  these  learned  ]Ai4l9k»gials,  who  tniee 
A  panting  syllable,  Ihrot^  iime  «nd  space, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark. 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah*8  ark,** 

COWPEB, 

presses  every  word  into  his  service  that  has  one 
letter  of  similitude ;  I  would  advise  every  obser- 
vation  whatever  to  be  made,  to  bear  upon  this 
subject.  Is  it  remarked  that  the  weather  is  bois. 
terous  ?  ''  It  would  be  a  bad  day  to  flee  if  the 
Radicals  were  rising."  Is  it  foggy  ?  "  The  Ka- 
dicals  will  have  fine  opportunity  for  drilling  in  this 
weather."  Is  the  dinner  ill  cooked  ?  "  We'll 
perhaps  be  glad  of  such  as  this  when  the  Radicals 
come."  The  other  excellencies  of  this  subject 
are,  that  it  changes  every  day,  and  gives  scope 
to  the  imagination,  and  possesses  that  obscurity 
which  is  also  necessary  in  the  sublime.  The  Fco- 
manry  necessarily  follow  ;  if  any  be  priesent,  the 
conversation  of  course  turns  upon  uniforms  and 
military  evolutions ;  the  language  upon  this  topic 
ought  to  be  as  technical  as  possible,  intermipgled 
with  frequent  apostrophes  to  the  devil  in  'favour 
of  O'Connell  nnd  ('obbett  ;  the  reviews,  drills, 
&c.  &c.  will  easily  furnish  one  half-hour's  conver. 
sation.  The  pikemen  may  be  here  introduced 
with  advantage,  and  a  dissertation  upon  the  Mace- 
donmn  phalanx  thrust  in  with  great  effect.  Dinner 
furnishes  a  noble  subject,  as  it  affords  to  all  pre- 
sent an  excellent  opportunity  at  descanting  upon 
cookery,  which  I  have  often  heard  done  much  to 
my  edification,  for  whole  hours  together^  and 
thereby  have  been  saved  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  excellent  publication  of  Mistress  Margaret 
Dods,  upon  that  subject,  which  however  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  every  gentleman's  perusal 
who  would  wish  to  take  a  part  in  this  most  indis- 
pensable subject.     Having  at  learned  length  dis- 
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cussed  those  topics  whfch  I  have  merely  suggested^ 
Character  should  immediately  be  brought  upon  the 
carpet ;  though  this  be  a  prerogative  of  the  tea- 
table,  yet.it is  npt  peculiarly  so,  and  maybe  ele- 
gantly introduced  in  the  form  of  an  anecdote,  and 
come  in  like  a  tart  at  the  close  of  the  dinner.  As 
de  mortuis  nil  ni9i  honum  is  a  justly  exploded 
maxim,  so  a  similar  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be 
held  with  regard  to  the  absent :  of  what  use  are 
the  failings  of  friends,  if  not  to  afford  instruction  ? 
For  which  cause  the$e  should  always  be  particu- 
larly pointed  out ;  and  this  is  always  attended  with 
the  greatest  advantage  when  the  person  is  absent, 
because  greater  freedom  is  used,  and  consequently 
more  instruction  obtained  ;  and  the  larger  tbe 
company  in  which  this  is  done  the  better,  as  it 
stands  a  greater  chance  of  being  more  beneficial. 

So  much  with  regard  to  topics  in  which  both 
sexes  are  concerned ;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  offer  a  few  hints  for  the  particular  improve- 
ment of  the  fair  sex.  I  would  recommend  to 
them  dresMy  the  fashions,  the  characters,  politeness, 
and  prices  of  all  the  haberdashers  about  town; 
particular   details,   how  Mrs.  —  becomes  her 

pelisse,  and  how  Miss looks  in  her  Indian 

shawl,  and  how  Mr.        ■■    wears  his .    Here 

the  making  of  matches  should  commence,  and 
every  couple  that  are  at  all  acquainted  should  b^ 
paired  with  due  expedition.  1  have  heard  of  mar- 
riages actually  taking  rise  from  this  laudable  prac- 
tice. The  married  ladies  should  enlarge  upon  the 
advantages  of  matrimony^  and  particularize  dis- 
tinctly all  the  peculiarities  of  their  husbands; 
upon  which  side  he  likes  to  lie'in  the  night.time,and 
whether  he  snores ;  when  he  rises  in  the  morning, 
and  how  long  he  takes  to  dress ;  how  many  clothes 
he  dii*ties  during  the  week ;  what  seat  he  usually 
sits  on,  and  how  he  likes  hit  dinner  cooked  ;  what 
dishes  he  is  fond  of,  and  how  thick  his  shoes  are 
in  the  soles.  After  husbands,  then  the  fervanU 
should  come  in ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  good 
one,  and  how  many  you  have  had  since  you  were 
married.  The  faults  of  servants  is  a  £ne  topic ; 
I  have  known  it  serve  for  a  whole  evening's  enter- 
tainment ;  more  especially,  how  much  they  are 
given  to  wastery;  how  many  candle-ends  have 
been  found  in  the  dresser  drawer,  and  how  much 
butter  thrown  among  the  ashes,  and  what  a 
quantity  of  coals  are  made  use  of  in  the  year ; 
always  concluding  with  such  a  sentence  as  the 
following,  that  ^'  servants  are  enough  to  ruin  any 
body  ;"  or,  "  servants  are  a  perfect  pest ;"  or,  that 
they  require  to  be  strictly  looked  after;  which 
serves  like  a  truism  at  the  tail  of  a  sermon,  by 
way  of  a  practical  improvement  of  the  subject.  As 
tlia. first  dawnings  of  intellect  are  extremely  in- 
terflsting  to- the  .philosophic  mind,  and  aa  Locke, 
in  bis  e^say,  seems  to  have  felt  the  want  of  facts 
ujpon  this  subject,  I  would  merely  hint  to  mothers, 
that  they  should  be  aa.full  as  possible  in  their  de- 
tails of  the  first  prattlings  of  their  infants  ;  what 
word  they  first  uttered,  what  curious  questions 
they  ask,  especially  wben  they  begin  to  get  their 

'ftchism ;  how  droll  they  are,  and  what  funny 


trick's  they  have  played. "  If  is  a  pityllmt  svch  a 
fund  of  instructibn  antf  amifsenfent  ^ould  be  kept 
entirely  between  husband  and  wife.  There  is  only 
one  hint  more,  which  I  shsdl  prekmie  to  give  the 
fair  sex,  and  that  is,  that  upon  no  occasion  ^tmM 
they  allow  the  smallest  quarter  to^Ae/rot'/ mfer. 
hood.  Men  consider  this  as  the  most  uneqairoeal 
mark  of  virttie,  and  when  they  see  ladies  outrage, 
ously  chaste,  never  infer  that  dittguit  is  ikt  eon. 
sequence  of  disappointment.  When  virgins  ad. 
vance  in  years,  they  should  be  careful  to  enune. 
rate,  as  frequently  as  possible,  the  conquests  tbey 
have  made,  and  the  lovers  they  have  slighted  in 
their  youth  :  this  gives  them  a  degree  of  respec 
tability.  Should  any  scholastic  Bore  unhappily  in. 
troduce  a  literary  subject,  his  month  shouU  he  im. 
mediately  closed  with  the  merits  of  a  fiir  tippet ; 
should  he  persist,  ask  him  whether  the  militiirf  cap 
or  velvet  bonnet  is  most  likely  to  prevarldiiHog  the 
winter;  and  depend  upon  ityhewillnotgetinsiMtlier 
word  during  the  evening.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  ornamental  parts  of  speech,  which  1  would  re. 
commend  to  the  particular  notice  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  agreeable.  Expktket, 
if  well  introduced,  are  among  the  greatest  bowlies 
of  conversational  eloquence.  Those  meil  gcner- 
}A\f  in  repute  are  apostrophes  and  impt^cBtibus  ; 
and  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  iWost  gentMl  «o. 
cieties  and  classical  authorities.  Bless  ttie  J  IXeril 
talce  him!  Good  heavens!  and  Oood  ^radoss! 
are  a  few  of  the  elementary  and  most  simi^  ones; 
but  a  little  observation  will  easily  enable  tefeanw 
er  to  excel  these,  and  a  little  practice  te  throw 
them  in  with  a  good  griice.  The  abov«  are  mere- 
ly  a  few,  which  ladies,  and  those  who  posset  » 
degree  of  bashfulness  (which  is  ever  an  «>**f  *^ 
excellence)  usually  employ ;  1  have  kne'^n  a  wiiole 
sentence  of  expletives  introduced  at  a  time,  irtuch 
adds  astonishingly  to  the  beauty  of  conveisriSoa. 
To  quote  these  is  needless,  as  they  may  be  heard 
in  any  rramber,  in  walking  along  Prinoe's  Street 
or  the  Bridges.  Demosthenes  and  Oieere^  *e^ 
imprecations  kt  gfefet  length  ^  and  heWc^'A*'*''- 
periority  ci  their  eloquence  ondr  iS^  nwddrt  at- 
tempts in  this  way.  There  Is  •aBother^bwtaty 
which  has  been  too  much  considered  a*  the'^icu- 
liar  property  of  travellers,  and  whidi  his  ^en 
their  conversation  immense  advantage  over  that 
of  such  as  never  roamed  from  home ;  I  weaft  the 
free  use  of  the  metaphor.  I  am  afraid- ^e  l^Bhlw 
cannot  show  cause  why  this  privilege  «hwl*n<^ 
be  extended  •  for  my  own  part,  I  conridWf  hHhing 
so,  "stale,  itd,  and  nnprofltabie,"  at  a  tart^f 'de- 
tail oi facts;  this  gives  no  opportu^fo**^ 
playing  ^nius;  it  shows  no  ingenni^;  *^  ^^' 
rectness  Is  the  strongest  proof  a  persen  eirffive 
of  mediocrity.  Genius  carries  the  rapt  artonlshed 
hearer  beyond  thp  feeble  bounds  of  probi*ikty  ; 
and  if  this'can  be  done  in  the  common  intertttorw 
of  life,  so  m^ch  the  more  ingentfity^'«ftf*V««' 
In  reciting  conversation,  thcrelbH^,  ftY^jfidriWA^wd 
consider  not  merely  what  ftfl*  beeri  %iM,  *««'♦»« 
might  hawi  hem  said ;  Oiis  was  th^"  ^  P^^^ 
by  Thncydides  und  Livy,  and  has  given  ^ea  ms- 
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lories  aa  viueh  celebrity ;  and  I  see  do  reason  why 
people  may  not  ^eak  as  well  as  write  in  the  name 
of  otherii.  In  all  these  little  recitals^  a  person 
should  introduce  himself  as  frequently  as  possible. 
One  is  so  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  a  large  company^ 
that  this  is  absolutely  necessary  if  lie  wishes  for 
distinction.      Grmt'  acquihintancesj    such    as   my 

friend  Lord ,  or  my  brother  the  Major,  are 

also  great  ornameDta  in  a  story.  Learned  words, 
too,  are  a  vaat  embellislunaQt  ;  tall  handsome  words 
in  a  sentence,  like  grenadiers  in  a  regiment^  give 
it  a  fine  appearance ;  it  is  of  little  consequ^Bnce 
how  they  are  introduced>  if  there.  Punning  is  an 
astonishing  beauty  ;  the  more  distant  the  allusion, 
the  more  interestiag ;  I  would  not  give  a  straw 
for  a  pun  which  any  body  might  understand.  This 
beauty  ^has  one  recommendation,  i,  e.  it  is  easily 
Attaiiiable.  The  inuentlo  is  a  species  of  the  above, 
and  posaesaes  the  cpialification  of  giving  ladies  an 
excuse  far  biushing,  and  gentlemen  an  opportunity 
of  obsarviBg  that  the  blush  is  not  entirely  an  or- 
mmunA  ef  the  old  school,  which  they  nxight,  other- 
wise be  apt  to.iskagii^e.  Aa  agitation  prevents  the 
vast  ma^  of  fluids  which  surround  this  globe  from 
stilgnation  and  putrefaction,  so  a  little  centradic 
tioB  prevents  conversation  from  suffering  ^  similar 
fate;. and  if  a  gentlenuui  can  get  out  of  temper 
easily,  it  adds  gseatly  to  the  entertainment.  A 
akamp  with  \he  foot,  or  a  knock  en  the  table, 
though  it  does  not  make  so  deep  an  impression  as 
a  rhetorical  flouri/ih  on  the  countenance  of  your 
opponent,  yet  frequently  produces  an  admirable 
.effect,  indeed  gOjiticulation  is,  as  Dr.  Blair  has 
well  expressed  it,  natural  eloquence.  I  am  sorry  Mr. 
Thelwall  has  not  favoured  the  public  with  his  elo- 
quent and  erudite  lectures  upon  obganic  action,  as 
these  would  have  enabled  me  to  be  more  full  upon 
tiiis  pari  of  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  merely  sug« 
.fiesta  iew  attitudes,  as  the  last  beauty  of  conver- 
eatien,  which  may  in  part  make  up  the  ;loss 
te^he  public.    In  recitation,  if  you  are  near  the 

.  persen  yen  addre«a>  the  xaett  elegant  Attitude  cer. 

'.  tejaaly  i^»  to  stare  in  hie  face  ;  though  sometimes 
it  iatgracfful  to  turn  away  your  head^  and  speak 
tt^  the,  door  or  the  fire-place  ;  catching  hold  at  the 
•ame  time  of  his  button-hole  ;  if  not,  the  arms 
ehould  be  placed  akimbo ,  and,  to  prevent  uniformi- 
ty, the  neckcloth  may  be  occasionally  tucked  up. 
Iji  decUmation,  a  slap  upon  the  forehead,  a  twirl 
with  a  stickj  the  arms  extended,  a  pocket  handf^er. 
cidef,  are  all  requisities,  and  may  be  applied  ac- 
<f^ding  to  the  nature  of  the  snbject.  The  ladies 
oea.Uft  up  both  hands  very  prettHv,  ay^  and  both 
eyes  ton. 

If  you  ^eak  to  an  Inferioi;  never  deign  to  look 
lit  him  ;  it  is  low,  and  he  is  a  fool  if  he  expects 
iti;-. always  in  this  case,  throw  your  eyes,  yoier 
h»9^y  and  even  your  whole  body^,  in  a,  diifi^i-eiit 
direc^n;  turning  round  on  the  heel,  prr^^jnHit^ 
.j^e^F  .hack^  < iind  speakijqg  like  Hotspur,  '^  m m  1  i He r - 
en^Wi'^lM^ff  to  be  reoommended.  In  talking  m  the 
Miee,  heusaife  ypuput  yourself  in  such  an  attitudi^  ua 
mt^  k)9^  ^9^  ^Q  elegant  symmetry  of  your  limbs^ 
the  fitoees  of  your  dreas^  the  ring  on  your  finger 


and  the  neck-pin  in  your  Dicky.  By  stretching 
your  leg  and  complainin|G^  of  rheumatism,  an  op- 
portunity will  be  hud  of  exhibiting  the  elcpfance 
of  tlie  net-work  in  the  ancle  of  your  silk  liose. 
After  these  have  been  exhibited,  you  may  look  at 
your  watch  ;  by  this  means  your  Cnirngorum  seal 
will  likely  have  its  share  of  compliment.  But 
there  is  one  most  important  cirrumstance  to  he 
attended  to  all  the  while,  and  this  is  the  change 
of  the  voice ;  it  would  be  highly  rude  and  brutish 
to  address  a  delicate  lady  in  the  same  rough  com- 
mon accents  which  are  used  in  speaking  to  a  he- 
creature  ;  no  ;  you  must  simper  and  lisp,  and  bring 
your  voice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  delicate  key 
of  the  lady's  tones. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  hints 
which  might  be  suggested;  nothing  but  an  Imperi- 
ous sense  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  public  could  have 
forced  me  thus  to  venture  upon  this  important 
topic ;  my  hints  indeed  are  but  crude,  while  tha 
subject  is  capable  of  the  most  fertile  and  varied 
illustration. 

But  great  pei*fections  are  like  heaven, 

Too  rich  a  present  to  be  given  ; 

Nor  are  such  auMMs^trokes  of  beautj^, 

To  be  perfoiTuM  withoat  bard  duty. 

SOCIETY  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
fFrom  a  Moral  and  PoliHcal  Sketch  of  the  United  Slate* 
of  North  America,  by  Achilie  MuraL  ) 
If,  in  the  Uniied  Sutes,  the  gOTeeatnent  is  estabiished 
upon  a  principle  altogether  new  and  unknown,  at  l«a»t  in 
its  application — that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  the 
0tricte:Ht  sense  of  the  word, — so  also  society  and  the  rcliitioiM 
of  individuals  towards  each  other  are  based  on  a  footing  not 
less  new ;  namely,  competition.  There  is  no>60Ft  of  aristo- 
craof  of  birth  ;  Ifartune  gives  no  rightfi  battW.tlie  ffUyaical 
advaalag?$  it  may  purchaae  ;  but  talent  and  ntenU  4ee  no 
bounds  to  their  reasonable  ambition.  Every  bo(\y  in  our 
republican  system  is  rigorously  classed  acconling  to  his  ca- 
pacity. '  You  are  about  to  eouchide  we  are  St.  Simonians ; 
— DO,  my  friend,  (lo  not  mistake  m&  Can'yiHi  suppoAMhat 
I,  a  white  man  and  free^  am/going  to  ■aboiit.my  iKapon  to 
that  of  any  of  my  etpiaU  ?  Do  fon  Ihink  tbat.I  w'lU  go  and 
ask  some  buffoon  to  class  me,  when  I  am  sure  of  conquering 
by  mvself  that  station,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  I  am 
entitled  in  the  scale  of  beings  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
go  and  acknowledge  the  Pere  Inlhatinf  or  Rn]r>othar.qnack 
to  whom  he  may  delegate  his  functiona  ?  ,  I»  who  ao|  dc- 
pwdent  on  nobody,  and  free  as  the  air  I  breathe  ?  Quite 
the  reverse :  the  St.  Simonian  system  and  the  American 
system  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  diameter  of  hitman 
thought*  The  one  is  based  npon  an  absolute  enbjestion,  a 
■lavery  much  strMiger  than  has  evar  existedyfinoe  i|  extends 
even  to  the  mind,  and  if  we  art  to  beliera  cer^aiA  reports, 
perhaps  slanderous,  even  over  the  most  sacred  affections; 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
most  absolute  liberty  ;  independence  is  its  result  The  one 
will  protect  me  agalnot  aH  dangeis,  real  or  Imaginary^  and 
force  me  to  be  happy,  ifUTita^own  way,evc»  against  my  will ; 
the  other  lauachea  me,  y<^ung  and  ha#dy,  upon  the  waves 
of  life,  to  sport  as  I  please,  extricate  myself  from  ditHculties 
as  I  can,  and  be  happy  or  perish  in  my  own  way  ;  for  it  ia 
very  certain  that  Withoni  lo.sing  mj  identity  I  cannot  be  so 
hi  that  of  another.  CompetitiMi^«««thait  is  the  secret  of  tlie 
AoMrican  system  ;  every  thing  is  to  be  won  by  competition : 
.fortune,  power,  love,  richesi  all  these  objects  of  'desire  are 
attaiuable^  it  is  for  the  most  skilful  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Just  as  in  the  old  fairy  tales,  those  cnthanted  prin- 
eesses  tire  defended  by  dnigons,  vult^if^l,  nMrlng  lions,  but 
•tftiH  more,  by  rivala  who  crowd  Ihe  sama  patl^  and  wiio  will 
,Bot  be  sparing  of  a  kick  to  assist  you  in  tumbling  down, 
rorttmately;  however,  in  our  land  of  plenty,  tlie  princesses 
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to  ccm^utr  and  deliTer  are  nAolently  mamtntm  to  oontoit 
all  yaUaal  kniglitt,  and  eren  many  of  tbatraquim ;  t^tJkai 
the  caoMbat  ii«ot  so  desparate  aa  it  might  be  supposed.  There 
is  room  for  eTtry  one  at  the  haaqaet  of  bl^;  uid  what  la 
more^  the  tal>le  haa  no  upper  end,  no  aeat  distinguished  by 
a  canopy* 

•  All  men  are  bom  equal  in  righto  and  'm  chances  of  suc- 
cess ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  fortuva  gives  advantages  to 
s^me  ;  «n  the  other,  she  withholds  tfee  spur  of  necessity, 
and  thus  greatly  Blackens  their  ea«rgy.  AU  hare  equal 
chances  of  attaiiUng  every  thhig.  The  rich  fbol  will  not 
be  less  a  *ol,  aa*  cannot^  bmt  vriA  iUBculfy,  maintain  his 
ioKwie  against  the  attaaiplsef  the  Mafci  of  parts  impelled 
by  necessity.  The  man  once  engaged  ia  any  career  cannot 
stop  an  instant,  nor  relax  in  his  ezertlon%  without  being 
immediatdy  pMsed  by  young  rivals  whose  very  names  were 
uiduiown  the  day  b^Mew  This  continual  competition, 
this  perpetual  struggle  of  all  against  all,  maintains  a  so- 
ciety in  a  state  af  aativity  which  has  the  happiest  results. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pursuit  followed,  every  one  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  psiblic  opinion.  This  it  is  which  reigns 
despotically,  amd  ^  ^kutrnf*  each  acoordhig  to  his  works, 
wHk  strict  disinterestBdness  and  unerring  ^gment  But, 
Jn  order  that  pnUic  opinleii  may  be  duly  enlightened,  the 
utmoat  publicity  is  necessary  (  thersfore  nothing  is  neglect- 
ed in  the  United  States  to  effect  that  object  in  every  possible 
manner.  The  press  is  entirely  free.  The  publication  of 
newspapers  and  their  circulation,  so  far  fh>m  being  shackled 
by  duties,  securities,  and  stamps,  or  being  restricted  by  the 
post,  is  eneouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Consequently 
newspapeuB  uultiplyv  Every  town  or  village  has  at  least 
one;  and  every  shade  of  oplidon,  however  slight,  is  sure  of 
having  Its  toterprstar.  ^  Every  thing  is  known,  every  thing 
is  diaeussed,  every*  thi»g^  is  explained,  and  the  sole  means 
in  the  UiAted  Btaces^of  not  hehig  dfseovered  is  to  have' no 
mystery.  Guided  by  a  Itglvt  so  sure,  the  people  fbrm  their 
judgBB0ntB,-and  ars  never  deceived  in  their  verAict. 

I  att  nal  hseiiBed  hereto  delted  the  Ameritan  periodical 
press.  Theite  tare  hsadly  fbur  or  five  good  papers  in  the 
crowd  T  the  reit  copy  tflKse^  sfnd  shew  very  little  delicacy 
in  the  mesne  of  wWch  they  avail  themselves  to  support  their 
opinloosw  But  their  vlfulMce  acts  as  an  antidote  to  itself ; 
and  basldas,  a^persoMdityneverremftlns  without  an  answer, 
BO  that  the  deplorable  S]^rit  whldi  animates  them,  produces 
no  efl^  opdn  «afrs  a«<nistoaied  to  hear  the  reproaches  put 
forth  by  opposite  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  contested 
eleettenibf  iw  es»  Adams  aftd  Jackeen,  the  newspapers  of  the 
two  parties  assomed  ee  -rirulent  a  tene»  and  published  so 
nuMsy  eahnmtea,  «hat  if  was  truly  disgusting  to  look  into 
them^  Wheever  believed  them,  might  have  sincerely  com- 
misstated  the  flite  of  the  nation,'  obllgad  to  choose  between 
two  Bodh  ssiuritoeie  as  the  candidates  were  respectively  re- 
pressMted  t#  he  ^y  journals  of  the  opposite  parties.  It  is 
proper  te  be  j«st,  hew«^r ;  the  great  ^Hflleulty  met  with  In 
the  Gnlted  States,*  fn  the  elections,  is  how  to  select  among 
many  ^enons  of  equal  merit.  The  nation  ad  vlinces  calmly 
in  ptespsrir^' withottt  any  of  these  concussions  which  give 
ooeasieii  «e>  the  dts|Aay  of  i»lents  of  a  superior  order.  It  cer. 
tainlyyassiMM  <pei»ple  of  the  first  merft,  and  abundance  of 
them,  b«rt?  it  Is  almoat  Impossible  for  them,  in  the  present 
stale  of  pedeenml  tmnquillHy,  to  atuin  their  proper  eleva- 
tlott,  abiw  Ute  iwnfc  of  merit  immediately  inferior  to  them. 
The  leiB,  tlieWftwBj  thedtifeMnGe  is  between  two  candidates, 
the  met*  mmm  kbe  exagffeMted  by  «he  papers  of  their  re- 
8pee^e>p«ifliey  m>}»  ifi  tfaatpeHbtta  the  office  of  repeating 
cirele»  ^hi  diAmMe  Is  » small  that  ft  would  pass  unper- 
ceived,  if  ft  wae  ««c  muMplled  some  (houtands  of  times. 

One  of  the  meet  rwharkhbllBf  effects  of  this  publicity  is  the 
interost  whleh  every  one  tad^  9ri  *the  poHtics  of  the  day ; 
an  In tenurtu  which  produces  'a  staneness  in  conversation,  in 
whatever  eeelety  you  may  happen  to  fUL  The  hackney. 
coachman  talking  at  thie  comer  ^f  the  streets  with  a  porter ; 
the  lawyer,  the  fdanter,  the  ^ireacher,  dinhig  together  wifh 
a  rich  ttmdesraan)  all  spealt  of  the  same  thing.  The  next 
election,  ^emeasttre now  befog  pro^Hjeed,  whether  In  Con- 
gress  or  in  the  state  legislature,  or  at  the  last  lawsuit  which 
attracted  the  crowd,  form  the  subject  of  conversation ;  it  is 


treated  difftrently  in  the  different  cbclea,  halt  etill  it  ia  al. 
ways  the  same  subject ;  and  it  is  eq;iiaUy  weU  uiiilualaa^ 
by  all  classes,  for  the  newspapers  are  read  by  every  "body. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  whon  there  reigna  in  a  country  sBch 
an  unanimity  of  opinions,  such  a  similarity  of  intellectsil 
tastes  and  occupations,  thediflferences  among  the  tiMmem-wioA 
compose  sodety  are  entirely  chimericaL  I  do  not  mewK  tomif 
that  there  are  not  in  the  United'  States  several  drciei  sf 
society,  that  cannot  be  otherwise  In  any  poliaded  socien; 
but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  the  limits  which  divtfp 
them  arg  so  deltcate^  th^t  thef  m^  into  each  other  ;  aal 
that,  ff  there  are  many  cihik^  there  are  ndther  < 
ranks. 

The  American  is  mild,  polite,  but  proud,  as  it 
freeman  to  be  ;  he  does  not  pretetid  to  any  superiority*  \m 
he  will  in  no  respect  submit  to  be  treated  as  an  ml«Ti«i 
Every  one  considers  that  he  carries  on  a  trade,  that  he  asa? 
live ;  and  fur  from  coveting  idleness,  he  despiaee  H,  be  Chia&i 
all  honest  trades  equal  in  dignity  ;  although  req^ring^  ai 
they  do,  different  degrees  of  talent,  he  pees  no  xigostics  ia 
their  being  imequally  recompensed.  The  servant  of  s  lav- 
yer  or  a  physician,  for  Instance,  perceives  no  material  dife. 
ence  between  himself  and  his  employer,  (for  the  word  mas- 
(er  is  only  used  by  people  of  colour.)  Otke  hruaiMa  cioc^ 
the  other  pleads  causes,  or  feels  pulses,  or  prea^ies,  er 
judges,  or  makes  laws,  or  governs — and  all  for  inaeM^ 
There  is  not  so  much  dillerence ;  each  tries  to  do  his  du^ 
in  the  liest  way  he  can.  Thus  iht  domestic  vidll  he  very 
attentive  and  submissive.  Whenever  his  sltua tioa  no  longer 
suits  him,  he  will  leave  his  master;  and  in  no  case  will  he 
suffer  on  his  part  either  insult  or  violence.  L.et  hua  &U 
ill,  or  have  a  lawsuit,  and  he  will  give  his  costom  to  hi» 
master,  pay  him  like  any  body  else,  and  consider  hfma^ 
quoady  as  having  changed  characters  with  him. 

This  spirit  of  independence  forms  the  grand  distiactlw 
character  between  the  English  and  American  manners  ;  tm 
outwardly  and  physically  they  are  mndi  alike.     I4  for  ex- 
ample, you  go  into  what  those  who  compose  it  call  the  dm 
society  of  New  York,  this  circle  is  composed  of  tradesaffa 
newly  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Fortune's  wheel,  when  it  Is 
very  doubtful  if  they  long  remain.    They  take  1 
of  their  fleeting  days  of  prosperity  to  show  oft  \ 
luxury  and  folly  as  their  situation  will  permit  them.    All 
who  have  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  try  to  ape  the  exdusva 
manners  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  affect  to  value  every  thing  loreiga^ 
and  consider  America  as  a  faariimrous  coimtiy,  niiere  new 
thing  elegant  has  ever  been  invented, — not  even  the  gsll^ 
pade  and  gigot  sleeves.     The  first  European  sivindlff*.  wi» 
taices  the  trouble  to  pass  himself  off  for  a  Duke  or  a  Mar- 
quis, is  sure  to  carry a^^i^all  their  sufftiages,  until  itplcMm 
him  to  join  thereto  their  puiscs.     Men  of  this  stamf^srlll 
pretend  not  to  trouble  theuuMlves  about  politic^  or  at, tot 
not  to  talk  about  them ;  for  it  is  a  sulyect  sp  yulgai^  and 
so  unfh^ionable  ...  in  London !     They  try  to  imjitatftj£e 
perfect  nullity  of  conversation  in  that  city,  and  in  genctiE, 
assisted  by  their  natural  resources,  they  succeed  pretty  welt. 

But  apart  fh>m  this  society  is  that  formed  by  the  m«^ 
chants^  shipowncm,  lawyei's,  physidans,  and  magistmlei 
of  the  city.    This  is   truly  American ;  they  do  not  aaMUS 
themselves  by  npoing  European  manners ;  among  Alicia, 
conversation  is  solid  and  instractlve,  and  turns  upon  busi- 
ness and  the  politics  of  the  day.    Society  in  New  Torkk 
perhaps  more  tinged  with  European  manners  than  in.olhar 
of  the  great  towhb  in  th«  United  States  ;  and  that  k.  Tfiy 
natwuf,  if  we  considei*  the  immense  number  of  fore^ipii^ 
who  miie  there.    Tt  is  the  cfty  which  has  mo^  ttin^^i^ 
(for  It  has  ho  less  than  Ave,)  and  It  has  had  even  >8ii  j^pc^ 
and  a  corps  de  UtUeU    There  is  more  dissipation  «^^fH^ 
foolish  expenses  in  it  than  in  any  other  place.    The  |ni^ 
cipal  street,  the   Broadway,  gives  a  striking  imprcsiioa  of 
America  to  the  European  on  his  landing.    After  Regent 
Street,  in    London,  It  fs  the  finest  strebt  X  Ibi/iqr.   Tkt 
wide  pavements,  with  their  elegaBt  ^Mipi^*  are,  at  env 
tainhoursof  the  day» e^dgded  with aH  tliefosliMiief  tte 
place.    AUtheptetty  women  go  there  10  .take  a  taiiHifel 
there  the  toe  fstrtlemea  are  eager  to  meHtkem.    tkjb 
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r  r«»iUug  his  neurspaper.  In  the  Urge  p^ilour  of  the 
city  hotel,  aem  ^l  the  beau  monde  de^e  hefora  hinu 

Society  in  Philadelphia  is  xnoch  more  quiet :  the  Quakers 
are  a  happy  people,  who  8;iTe  a  look  of  repose  to  all  the  city. 
Here  there  is  no  noise  as  in  New  York;  the  carriages  are 
moch  fewer ;  the  streets  beioK  so  dean  there  is  no  oc- 
oMion  for  Uiem.  AU  the  streets  are  alike ;  none,  therefore, 
serres  as  a  general  jM^^enade  like  the  Broadway  of  New 
York.  Chestnut  Street,  howeyer,  is  the  best  hnilti,  and  there 
the  foshionable  people  come  to  take  their  lounge.  The  li- 
brary of  Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea  is  the  place  where  yon  must 
take  your  station  towards  noon,  to  see  this  street  in  all  its 
lustrCi  The  society  of  Philadelphia  is  much  more  enlight- 
ened than  that  of  New  York  ;  the  professors  of  the  u^i- 
▼ersity  giye  the  tone>  which  communicates  to  it,  perhaps,  a 
slight  degree)  almost  impei^ptibl«,  however,  of  pedantry. 
The  winter  parties  are  meetings  of  learned  and  literary  peo- 
ple, including  also  citizens  in  any  way  distinguished  r  they 
an  always  open  to  foreigners,  properly  introduced.  Ladies 
are  nsffer  present.  The  meetings  are  held  on  appointed  days 
stthe  houses  of  different  persons  in  rotation  :  science,  litera- 
tuit,  the  fine  arts,  and  politics  form  the  subjects  of  conver- 
Mtion,  and  in  general  much  intelligence  and  urbanity  are 
displayed.  They  &re  always  terminated  by  a  supper,  and 
are  calculated  to  give  foreigners  a  high  idea  of  the  intelloo- 
tual  resources  of  that  city. 

But  it  is  to  Charleston  that  he.  should  go  to  enjoy  Ameri. 
«ui  society  in  nil  its  luxury.  There  the  various  circles, 
eomposed  of  planters,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  form  the 
>B^  agreeable  society  I  have  ever  known.  The  manners 
of  the  south  have  a  perfect  elegance;  the  mind  is  highV 
cultivated ;  and  convei'sation  turns  upon  an  infinite  variety 
of  subjects  with  spirit,  gi*ace,  and  facility.  The  affectation 
of  frivolity,  or  of  foreign  noanners,  is  af  completely  banished 
«s  pedantry  and  religious  hypocrisy ;  everything  is  Intel- 
lectual,  moral^  and  rational.  Charleston  is  the  ordinary 
residence  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of 
the  Union,  who  are  always  willing  to  explain  their  views 
te their  fellow^tizens,  Alas!  why  can  I  not  recall  the 
Miil^tfh!  hours  I  have  pnased  in  that  society,  without  being 
VefiUnded  of  the  loss  of  that  friend  in  whose  hospitable  re- 
aidtmce  1  first  knew  it.  He  Is  no  more ;  and  Charleston  has 
lo^fof  mo,  one  of  its  greatest  attractions. 

The  society  of  Hichmond  greatly  resembles  that  of  Charles- 
ton, and  is  as  agreeable.  In  Virginia,  good  society  is  spread 
UMire  genfimlljr  over  the  whole  sur&ceof  the  State  than  it  is 
anywhere  else,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  large  capital,  nhich 
ilwajs  serves  to  attract  it,  and  gives  the  tone  exclusively. 
Vii^nian  hospitality  is  proverbial^  and  with  great  justice. 

Nfetir  Oileans  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  all  the  other 
eitiii  1*  here  there  is  no  intellectual  conversation,  no  in- 
ttrtictlniiy  there  are  but  three  booksellers  in  a  city  of 
sixty  'thk^nband  souls,  and  yet  even  their  warehouses  are 
composed  of  the  refuse  of  the  filthiest  productions  of  ^Frpnch 
lUei^i^orc.  But  if  there  is  no  conver^tion,  there  are  eat- 
uig^  idftyin^,  dancing,  and  making  love  in  abundance. 
An  instltation  peculiar  to  this  city,  are  the  quarteron  balls, 
whftn  the  free  women  of  colour  are  alone  aidmitted  to  the 
boaonr  of  dancing  with  their  lords  the  whites;  for  the  men 
<C  tsU&ar  are  taost  stiictly  excluded  from  them.  It  is 
tntty  a  magical  spectacle  to  see  some  hundreds  of  women, 
til  ver^pretty,  and  well  dressed^  and  of  every  shade,  fj-om 
that  of  creatn  coffee,  to  the  most  delicate  white,  assembled 
in  superb  saloons,  to  display  their  mercenary,  charms»  Ths 
most  respectable  people  frequent  Ih^se  hafts,  wlych  a«e 
quite  public,  and  where  everything  invariably  passes  with 
the  greatest  detorum.  The  gamingJiouaes  are  alaovery 
Quiaronik  in  New  Orleans,  and  have  mined  many  of  the 
^••Wtf  p<tof»le  of  Kentucky  come  to  paas  their  carnival  in 
thU-BbbjUWoflhewcst 


SHKLL-FISH. 

Tn  aheUy  armour  wrspt,  the  lobtten  wek 


Str^'rtieUer  Ih  aome  bay*  or  grinding  nreek : 

T^tm^y  ebaimt  the  misky  natf  vet  desve/ 

t,  T^lpimieMi  hotel, «>r  miii  ttf  4ireHim  toiww" 

I»  ^hef^#9i4|eif«l  prodnotlons  wo  have  juft  be*n  <^on(em. 
plating,  Bwy  he  .«)i»d«red  as  part  of  the  oOilsecttMg  rmk 


b«t«rtxt  the  vegetohle  and  aniasal  kingdoms^  the  lowest  gra- 
dation of  this  ayaaifls  may  he  aocoumed  that  whi^  naites 
the  aniimal  to  the  fossil  dasi ;  but  what  a  pradigtows  var 
riety  of  these  eacist,  from  the  humble  Oyster,  which  repe- 
tates  in  its  shell»  to  the  ponderone  Tortoise  that  gndns  the 
a4iuatic  meadow,  (a)  or  the  won«lrous  Lobster  that  shools 
with  rapidity  acron  ihe  gotf.  (6) 

Tho  dtatingmiihiiy  apf  fndngs  rrfihii.claas,  and  that  fi^im 
which  they  derive  ^elr  itame^  la  the  hard  cmataceaus  «o«f 
vering  in  which  their  hodics  aitt  enveloped,  and  how  admliu 
ahly  fitted  are  they  by  this  jMHaral  bwl wk  for  that  par- 
ticular station  in  whidb  praridMiGe  has  plaeed  them  i  for 
how  could  such  eoft.  and  tcfnder  hodies  have  been  etiKP' 
wise  defendad  and  proteeted  hoot  infwry  atfong  tho  flumy 
rugged  and  voevea  aiassoo  when  thiir  habitstiona  are  as- 
sigiMd,  and  how  could  th^  eocapefram  theiy-numtoenfl  eno> 
mies  had  they  not  the  power  of  frithdrawiag  and  rimtdng 
themselves  up,  on  IheappsoaiAi  of  d— gep»  witfain  «heir 
shelly  coverinig.  Bnl^  he^dea  thi%  there  are  straral  things 
remarkable  in  each  indivUnai  apeeies^thiri  order,  wtoik 
demonstrates  the  whole  to  be  Atted  in  the  hostyeNsible  maB- 
ner  for  their  varioqe  sitnatiotia,  habits^  and  pMpensitlcs^  and 
to  be  the  workmanship  of  tihs  saaae  Beiiig,  wheat  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  so  conq^ienonsly  displayied  in  Ua  other  wnrhs;. 

The  Limpet,  stationed  ao  a  eentinel  on  die  top  of  the  rook, 
and  oft  exposed  to  the  mid-day*s  heat  when  the  iide  ia  oat, 
aa  well  as  to  the  eootinnal  toesings  and  t^ttJa^ma  of  its 
waves  when  it  is  covered,  is  safoly  lodged  In  a  little  cone, 
impervious  to  tlie  most  penetmting  Mays  oi  tlie'8iin,andeo 
firmly  cemented  to  Ae  roek  by  means  of  the  bread  mnscv- 
lar  surface  he  presents,-  that  neither  stonn  or  tempest  abb 
prevail  to  loosen  his  graap,  or  mabe  him  reUa^oiah  hisflrm 
hold.  The  Muscle  is  not  provided  by  aatnre  with  ineh 
a  strong  and  firm  sheet-aa^or,  bat  she  ia  taught  to  eupplf 
the  defect  by  art,  and  to  spin  to  henelfeaUe^  by  wMch  she 
can  be  moored  in  eeowrity  to  her  £Mrourite  ilpot*  (e)  The 
Periwinkle  does  not  attach  itself  eo  flffedy  aa  either  of  these, 
nor  has  she  the  means  orthe  power  to  do  io;  b«t  hep  atony 
habitation  is  almost  proof  agaiaataoddeBt,  and  ahe  tMn  nil 
about  in  safoty,  hermetically  sealed  wp  aa^erher  sttly  co- 
vering. The  Cockle  baweww  deep  In  the  sastd  or  awid^  and 
its  edges  are  notched,  la  offder  to  eaablelt  todasp  more 
firmly  together.  The  NantUu%  which  tm  evict  either  ec  a 
diver  or  swimmer,  and  lives  sometlttcaat  the  hot^Mm^  some* 
thsMs  on  the  surfoce  of  the  ocean,  has  a  power  of  contpaet- 
Ing  and  drawing  itself  Into  ito  i^U  iriien  It  kaa  ooeasicit 
to  descend  to  the  bottom)  aad  of  nafolduig.  asid^ciipandtiig 
its  oars  and  sails,  when  it  has  an  incUaation  to  apoit.  on 
the  anrfoce.  The  Cutler^  or  Raaor  Fi^  never  .cf«^»  hist 
penetrates  p<B;pcadicuIarly  into  the  saadt  aad^kosi^.tKteelyiia 
its  long  and  slender  shell  formed  for  this  porp^cei)  /Fhe 
Crab  is  provided  with  dawe  and  feet  for  ecttifcbiiag^  idMWt^ 
but  amongst  such  ragged  precipicccy  and)  Md*  «#  aMi«)nflM- 
mies  to  enoonntcr,  it  oaost  oftenhe  atthe  expcMaefi*  dli»h^ 
and,  lo !  it  is  endowed  with  the  siBgiil«r.  fioffw^j'nf  ehuk- 
ing  off  and  n^rodudng  a  new  one  at^hwiwre^  (<d)  ^Ebe4«ah^ 
ster  is  admirably  formed  for  cither  HHUdng  o»iMwim9ifk99i 
and  can  bound  with  such  a  spring  to  her  hole  In.  the  Piiik- 
when  frightened,  that  she.entcni  it  with  veUicity  through  an 
opening  barely  sufficient^  to  appeay»Biq»  Sm  hM  hMtr  to .. 
pass  ^— and  the  Pholas,  though  not  fmnMitA  .with  fa  >iiw  - 
9trument  apparently  calculated  <oT'hQr«>g.i»d  tfm>fmgi>^ 
stones,  hi  ei^dowed  w^h  awch  a j^iM^caf  yatfent  pnHWwmwn, 
that  it  is  enabled  ta  j»enetx9t9,h«to-theae  calloMs  cnhitiPMthy 
the  application  of  a,fi€gihyj^w;iher>jrvei»hUagi^toAfi>^  ^) 

The  instinctive  /wwacitB  i^C  the.  Gf^tfiifi^fm  tKibe  ^«i^ 
claims  our  aiteo^Mf^  <  We  W«^MiP9«lf  wwwket^  th«t  the 
little  Nautil«i9  is  jfomish^  with  fw  j^eratna  liwr  either 
diving  or  swimming.  But  who  tai^t  the  ;^^antiliie  to  seil  ? 
and  yet,  without  the  ioatinctive  knowMge  hoWiCct  wake 
use  of  them,  of  what  use  would  be  either  hw  saUa-or  imn ; 
the^e,  however,  wr^  qot  given  her  in  VSM\  for  flhe;«viRfM»  a 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  navAgMion  which  k  w^ppwpd  4o 
have  been  copied  hy  some  of  the  early  na^iiMnA  and.  the 
example  ahe  a^rds  has  bcca  held  outhy  thep^.aa  si^i 
deserving  imitation  v-—  r-^  j 

••  L«am  of  th«  little  NtatHufttowil,  vjOOSlC 
Spread  Uie  thin  o^,  and  catch  the  drimg  gale.  *<Grr 
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Sea  Tortoispfl,  wlthont  any  teachtr  btrt  nntui^  Are  fn- 
Btincfivply  tniiirht  to  lay  ttipir  egl^  on  the  sea^horp,  Mid 
cover  thfni  x^ith  sam! ;  Riid  tio  sooner  fire  the  yown^  hutched 
and  fiit<  it  for  th»-ir  joumfv,  thnn  'tht»y  hrtiv*'  the  plnee  of 
their  nativity,  nnd  riin  tmv":rHf*'that  *<4ement  which  provi- 
dencF  )in3  destined  for  their  'ahode';'SD -thst  the  poet  may 
well  say  : — 

!•  Hen«on  frogresstve^^iTMltnetif  omiplMtf} 
SwiH  instinct  l^apfr-^aicw  re«»ou  tl>el>JY  climb*. 
Iirutofl  »oon  tlicir  zenilh  ro.irh  i  ti.eir  Tittle  all 
Flows  in  at  onc«» ;  in  ng«  tlier Vro  more    ■ 
Couki  kiiuw,  or  ^o%  or  ooTet*  m  ettjoyt" 

When  the  youn^^  Lobstcra  kMre^the  )M»cen^  they  U^twke 
thanuelTca  to  hidUi0-|>hic<»  in  th»  «DMUiefi(  clift*  of  4be 
rocks ;  but  no  aooqer  do  tbcy  find  tbenMelyes  inicniBted 
with*  firm  shell,  than  they  eaUy  out  in  que^t  of  plunder. 
When  tlie  time  of  moultiiig,  or  ch«of  iiif  tA^  pheU  dr^ws 
on,  this  auiuiiil  again  betakes  itsoU  V*  A.retiKed  situation, 
where  itrttinaaufi  iu  security  during  i(#Ue£9n€«leaft state ( (j/i) 
no  SOOB01-,  however^  doca  it  iiud  itself'  eovered  wUb  it»  new 
suit  of  jumuiur,  than  it  appears  again  «a  Iho  stagi^  lively 
aa4  active  as  he£ow.  The  ooainMm  Crabs  herd  t«»gether  in 
diatinot  tribes,  and  keep  their  separate  haunts,  (k)  The  Sol- 
dier Crab  is  not  provided  hj  nature  with  a  shell  attached 
to  his  body,  but  abe  has  inspired  him  with  inatinctire  saga- 
city to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  first  empty  ose  be  can  lay 
hold  o^  fiuitabla  to  bis  purpose,  and  to  change  it  for  aa- 
otlier  when  it  grows  incoBunodious ;  (t)  and  thel^Aud  Cr^w 
of  tlie  Wtsi  ludics,  (which  aUo  may  i^  counted  among  the 
natives  of  Uie  dee|>)  arc  represented  us  Jiving  in  a  kind  pf 
orderly  aotiieiy,  and  regularly  ones  a-year  marching  down 
fi-om  the  mQUtttains  to  ihp  sea>  in  spite  of  every  intervening 
obstacle,  im  ordvar  to  dapo^it  tMir  spawn  (  and  aAer  the  lit-« 
tio  u-cauurvs  arthiilched  under  the  saad,  th^Sf  also  are  ob- 
sei-vec  ac»  ivgnlarly  ^tting  the  sbosv  in  cr«>wd%  and  alowly 
U*areUing  up  Jovvauil9  the  mountains.  X^) 

Wlien  the  Tellbm  has  'ocossion  to  n)ove>  slie  puts  Iierself 
into  a  certain  pu!<ition,  which  occasions  her  to  spring  out 
with  considerable  force  to  a  distance.  -  When  the  ScnHop 
finds  hei-seif  deserted  by  the  tide,  it  jerks  itself  forwai-d  by 
oponiht  and  shutting  its  shell  in  a  singular  manner  !  When 
the  Razor  Shell-ftsh,  finds  itself  decelTed  by  the  fisherman, 
when  he  decoys  it  fimu  its  subterraneoos  habitation  by  a 
sprinkliog  of  salt,  and  has  time  to  retreat,  no  wmA  attempt 
wiUsucc^d  a  wKsond  time  I  When  part  of  the  legs  of  the 
Sea  Hcdge-bog  a«?  at  work  carrying  him  forward,  the  horns 
that  are  nearest  in  that  direction  are  busily  employed  in 
making  soundings  or  feeling  the  way.  The  Muscle,  when 
she  has  commenced  spinning  her  cable,  will  make  trial  of  a 
thread  by  drawing  it  out  strongly  towards  her,  before  she 
jn-oceeds  to  stretch  out  a  second  !  The  Limpet,  when  she 
has  occnsion  to  nnmoor,  finds  means  to  disengage  herself 
without  any  great  effort,  and  to  move  from  her  place  by 
the  s»me  nmsde  by  which  she  adhered  so  firmly  to  her 
anchotrager  £vea  oyaters  are  said  not  to  be  destitute  of  the 
power  and  the  iastinctive  sagacity  to  turn  themselves  round 
when  thrown  irregiilarly  into  a  vessel  of  water,  so  that  the 
concave  shells  may  renukiu  downmost,  in  order  to  retain 
their  favourite  liquor. 

USES  OF  8BELL.FI8H. 

From  the  number  of  animals  which  prey  upon  insects, 
it  was  inferred,  that  the  principal  object  the  Creator  bad 
in  view  in  the  formation  of  these,  was  the  subsistence  of 
many  of  the  larger  orders  of  creatures ;  so,  from  the  nume- 
rous herds  of  shelt-fieh,  wMch  (in  a  gntat  degree  resemble 
insects)  and  everywhere  Bhivntrd  amotig  the  bedsof  the  ocean, 
and  the  extraordinary  digestive  faculties  of  the  Ainy  tribes, 
we  have  reason  tof  eonelade,  tfcllit  the  i^nner  were  princi- 
pally intended  and  brought  into  existence  for  food  to  the 
latter.  (/)  I  shall,  however,  mention  a  few  particulars  in 
which  the  crustaceous  tribes  may  also  be  said  to  be  otherwise 
serviceable. 

The  Hawk'g'bill  Turtle  is  valued  on  account  of  its  shell, 
from  whence  our  most  beantifol  smiff«boxesimd  other  trinkets 
are  said  to  be  formed,  (m)  TbeO^^n  For* /^,  as  a  wholesome 
and  highly  d^elkious  food,  has  become  sndi  a  v^nable  article 
in  commerce,  that  onr  West  India  vessels  UTe  now  generally 
titled  Tif  with  cdnvenlencies  for  importing  them  alive.  The 
Lund  Crab  (which  is  alio  a  native  of  the  deep)  is  said  to  be 


regarded  as  a  ^Mleacy  fai  Jamaica^  and  it  is  cv< 
that  the  slaves  ate  often  entif^  fcd  upon  theau 
Che  shell-fish  bn  the  Walerford  coast,  the  Muremf  wUeh  gin 
the  Tyrian  ptirple,  is  said  to  exist  I  need  not  mention  ef 
what  estimation  the  Lobster,  the  Crab,  and  other  8hen4ldi 
are  held  among  ourselvesv  and  the  delicacy  of  flsvoor 
wJiich  makes  the  Ojfsler  prized  as  an  article  of  food,  (n)  la 
the  Oyster  also  is  foond  that  beautiful  substance  cilkd 
Mother  of  fMrl. 


(a}  Tho  great  Mediterraoean  Turtle  is  the  Urxtst  of  sav  b 
spe«jes  ,   One  of  these  was  caiij^bt  in  1729.  at  the  mootn  of  tbs 
Loire,  said  to  be  nearly  eubt  feet  in  length,  and  two  over ! 

{h)  Tme  Wohdeous  LoBsTia.— The  lobster,  indeed,  oat 
be  well  styled  wondrons.  According  to  Stoma,  ft  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinarv  creatares  that  exists.  An  sninuJ,  (di- 
Herves  this  writer,)  whose  mUo  is  a  shell,  and  vhich  it  casts  off 
every  year,  to  clothe  itself  with  new  armoar.  An  animd, 
whose  flesh  is  in  its  tail  and  legs,  and  whose  hair  u  in  tlw  is- 
aide  of  its  breant ;  whose  stomach  is  in  its  head  ;  tad  which  ii 
clianged  every  year  for  a  new  one,  and  which  new  one  b^osby 
couHunun)^  the  old.  An  animal  which  carries  its  eges  within 
its  body,  till  they  become  fruitful  and  then  carries  ihni  out- 
wardly under  ita  taih  An  animal  wfaidi  can  throw  off  its  ten 
when  th^  becoose  troaUesome.  and  can  repltce  tbrm  wiUi 
others  ;  and  lattly,  sn  animal  whose  eves  are  placed  in  laoTedst 
boms.  So  singular  a  rreatore  will  foug  remain  a  nyBtety  to 
the  human  mind.  It  afibrds  new  sul^ject,  however,  to  tcknov- 
ledge  ^nd  adore  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

(c)  Tht  sea  has  its  spinners  as  well  as  the  land  ;  aod,  if  thi 
connioon  muMclen  may  be  compared  to  the  caternillers,  the  /Vs- 
u^  Marine,  which  are  a  Ikt^t  i«pecie%  may  be  likened  to  tbt 
q)iders. 

<  d)  Xature  lias  given  this  sin^inlar  |)Ower  to  these  creatnres  for 
the  preservation  ox  their  lives,  in  their  freqnent  qoarreb.  h 
these  one  crab  lays  hold  of  the  claw  of  another,  aod  cmihef  it 
so,  that  it  would  bleed  to  death,  bad  it  not  the  p^wer  <vf  giniv 
up  the  limb  in  the  strange  manner  described  by  aaturalists.  It 
one  of  the  outer  joints  of  a  small  leg  be  bruised,  and  the  creattire 
be  hiid  on  its  back,  it  shews  unea^iDeas  at  firitt,  by  moviog  it 
about,  ailerM  ard*  it  holds  it  quite  still,  in  a  direct  and  Dadnl 
portion,  \\  ithout  touching  aoy  part  of  tlie  body,  or  of  the  odier 
Tegs  with  it.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  with  a  gentle  cnck,  the 
wounded  part  of  the  le^  drops  off;  the  effect  wilt  be  the  aae 
with  the  great  leg.  only  it  is  thrown  off  with  greats'  vioienoe. 
Having  got  clear  of  wt  injured  pert,  a  mucus  imw  oTerspresds 
the  wound,  «  bich  presently  stops  the  bleeding ;  sad  s  ssuR 
leg  is  by  degrees  produced,  which  gradually  attains  the  sis  of 
the  former. 

Lobsters  have  also  the  power  oTreproducmg  an  hgnrd  kg$ 
aod  this  accounts  for  them  being  so  often  found  with  fimbs  ef 
une<}oal  sizeH—the  small  Ic^^  must  be  a  new  one,  which  has  Mt 
attained  its  full  ™wth. 

<t  jWith  this  soft  and yicldiDij  instrument,  the  indefct%^«w 
persevering  rbulas  perforates  marble  and  tlie  hardest  iv'y » 
and  when  small  and  ntiked.  it  has  effected  an  entrance ;  it  oca 
eiynys  a  life  of  secaiity  and  ease,  existing  upon  s«*  water  4sl 
enters  at  the  aperture^  aod  increasing  its  labitaUon  si  St  is* 
creases  In  size. 

(/ jThe  natural  si^adty  ef  the  Naatifus,  in  the  ttse  oniis,ioith- 
meots  of  motion,  is  tlios  beautifully  delineated  bQr  the  dtfcnftix^ 
nea  of  Hervev.  "The  dexterooa  iolubitant  («boie  iMl 
forms  a  natural  boat)  unfurls  a  membrane  to  the  win^whid 
serves  bim  instead  of  a  sail.  He  extends  also  a  couple  <a  sras. 
with  which,  as  with  tno  slender  oars,  he  rows  hvaoX^ixgf^ 
When  he  is  disnosed  to  dive,  he  strikes  sail ;  and  wift^  ssy 
auprehension  of  hefng  drowned,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  ^hy 
tne  weather  is  calm,  and  he  has  an  incKnatioo  to  see'UM  iftV", 
to  take  his  pleasure,  be  monnta  to  the  surface  ;  slid,  sfel^ttffkl 
ia  thr«ntof  navS^iim,  perfbriOM  his  vome  witfaoutatber 
«hart  or  ooflDp^ss  9  Aa^hnself  the  Msse^  the  riyyiu^i  SBd.tfa« 


WHea  theeea^'CMka,  awabers  of  theae  anhnalsm  s^ 
be  sec«  «aittag 
they  fUd  in  t1 
enable  theiai 

doubt  TSomifl  in  a  piaoe  ofseeaiity dorisf  thssMg^li 
pess,  said  when  they  wish  to  rUo^  1^  void  thiast  ^ 
water,  and  so  decreasing  thefarspeeifte  gravity,  ^aiddrasoM  u> 
thftto^  wbere^  by  meaas  of  their  taib  anaarenafe^ao^pn"** 
ollwm,  they  can  steer  ihepMelves  about  i»aiiy«a>rsfl^ 

(g>.AfterWiwihs.eheU»  ( which. both  cca^«|^l#^ 
anSBiallorf)4pd  beforea  asw  one  isfWme^jMth^aiumdP^^'v 
naked  and  defenceless  state,  exposed  to  1^  d^9«Hi»  SRfU  0n|- 
titude  of  other  depredators.    In  this  situatma  they  do  sot, 
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laftK  ccitttiiive  ;  for  tfas  iMtr  eormng  is  fioraMd,  mmI 
ij  ^Mrdttiied,  k  btUeaiore  tlMHr  fovty^^ht  hoora. 
( J()  4*bi»  hmm  hmmm fried  ^y—rlriiig  a  «nib,  «min||  it  two  or 
thr«eai|l«»»fipkf|.|#9iriBgitamoDg  otW«f«)i««  The  orab  ban 
mStecwanl»  foucicl  iu  way  boiDe>  and  b(;en  cauj^bt  in  its  old 
abede.  , 

(t )  WKen  it  btti%  cverffrown,  or  otberwise  baa  occasion  to  rbnoge 
the  shell*  tli^  litttle  Btildier  is  seen  busily  parading  the  sbore, 
bat  ctnt  dragtpng  its  old  babitstion  atortg,  unwilliog  to  part 
iNTttb  one»  tinHt  it  hss'fbifnd  sifbther  sbell  more  soSTeoient  for 
its^  purpose.      I«  is  eeen  ntoppin^  at  one  sbsU,  tnrsii^  it,  tben 

?^QiiKC  oiv  t*k  aiM^fi^,  looking,  at  ft  a  wbile.  tbea  alipping  its  tail 
ron»  tbc  old  baJiHatiop  to  try  oh^tbe  new.     Tbtiis  sohk* timet 
ftinnd  to  he    more  ioconvfeni*nt,-.'in  WbtcK  t»«e,'  It  quidtty  re<- 
turns  to  its  old  abelU  ao4^<ies  in  doejrt  of  another  more  roomy 
fud  cominodious*     cut  it  is  not  till  after  many  trials  and  fre* 
quent  combats,  tbat  the  soldier  sometimes  finds  bimself  com- 
ptetely  equipped  ;  for  tbere  are  'frequent  contests  betwixt  two 
^     of  Ibis  species,   for  some  well- looking  and  commodious  sbell ; 
and  it  is  from  tbis  circumstance,  perbaps,  tbe  soldier  crab  de- 
^     rives  its  name.     When  two  of  them  meet  with  tbe  same  object, 
J     each  striTes  to  talis  poeseasinn ;  they  strike  with  tbeir  claws ; 
tlvey  bite  eacb  other  till  the  weakest  is  oblijced  to  j'ield.    It  is 
^     tliea,  the  victor  takes  possession,  and  parades  in  bis  new  con- 
^     <|U«»t«  bf^w^rde  and  forwards  upoa  tbe  strand  before  bis  en- 

vi<^vs  apisgii^Dist.       -      .  , 

«  - C^X^^^*^  creatures  dbmraence  their  expedition  in  tbe  months 

oC'AprU  mod  May.  At  that  time  tbe  whole  ground  is  covered  wit)) 
"  tbis^nDtnerous  band  of  adventurers.  The  sea  is  ttte  olaee  of  their 
destiDatioOy  and  to  that  they  direct  their  march.  Ko  geometri- 
^\  ciaii  could  send  them  by  a  Shorter  courie.  They  never  torn 
'  aside  to  the  right  or  to  tbe  left,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it, 
?  whatever  obstacles  intervene.  If  tbey  meet  with  a  nootte,  tbey 
•  ^  will  attentpt  to  scale  tbe  wsRs,  in  order  to  keep  tbeir  ranks,  ind 
VS  the  coantry  be  intersected  by  rivers,  tbey  wind  along  tbe 
'^  course  of  the  s^eam.  Tbey  are  commonlj  divided  ihto  diree 
^'  hattalioDs.  oC  which  ths  first  consists  of  tbe  strongest  and  bold- 
^  est  males,  that,  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear  tbe  route, 
^'*  and  face  the  greatest  dangers.  ^  Tbey  are  often  obliged  to  halt 
' '  for^  want  of  rain.  The  nuin  body  ia  composed  of  females, 
^'  which  never  leave  tbe  mountains  till  tbe  rain  is  set  in,  and  then 
^  descend  in  regular  order,  in  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad,  and 
"^  three  miles  deep,  and  so  close,  tbat  tbey  almos't  cover  the  ground. 
Three  or  four  days  after  tbis,  the  rearward  follows,  a  r  rsgglisg 
'!^  and  undisciplined  tribe,  consisting  of  males  and  females;  but 
^<^'  p^ijtl^er  ap  robust,  nor  so  numerous  as  the  former.  Tbe  night 
•^  as  tlieir  cbief  ti)ne  of  proceeding,  but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do 
'^*  pot  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion.  When  they  are  terrified, 
^J  tbej  march  back  in  a  disorderly  manner,  holding  up  tbeir  nip- 
w  pers,  with  which  tbev  sometimes  tear  otfa  piece  ofthe  flesh  of 
an  aasailant,  and  leave  tbe  weapon  where  tbey  inflicted  the 
^tf  wound.  They  even  try  to  intimidate  their  enemies,  by  clatter- 
i*  ing  tbeir  nippers  together,  which,  considering' tbeir  number, 
i^  most  have  a  powerful  efiect.  When  tbey  have  arrived  at  tbe 
thoie,  which  sometimes  tskes  them  three  months,  they  prepare 
'd  to  cast  Oieir  spawn,  by  eai^erly  going  to  ^e  edg*  of  the  watery 
b^  and  letting  .it  wash  several  times  over  tbeir  bodies.     At  the  eK«> 

^        ,  Kf^^'.i^  pT  some  days,  spent  on  tbe  land,  after  this  washings 
;«'  Ibev  i^ain  seek  tbe  shore,  and  shaking  off  the  spawn  ints  th0 

^  water,  leave  it  there.     The  sea,  to  a  great  distance  ts  bisck 

with  tb«i  eggs,  and  shoals  of  hungry  fish  attend,  and  devour  a 
)ft^  con^ideratile  quaniity  of  them ;  those  that  escape  are  hatched 

di  under  tte  aaod  ;  and  soon  after  millions  at  a  time  of  these  liuls 

[  i  crabs,  are  seen  quitting  tbe  shore,  and  making  tbeir  way  slowly 

to  tbe  mountains. 

Th«  Bahama,  and  other  American  islands,  produce  land  crabs 
ia  great  absndanee,  where  tbey  borrow  in  pairs  in  the  earth. 

^/)  The  digestive  faculties  of  fishes  are  so  extraordinary,  tbat 
tbsir  smmachs  are  aaid  to  have  a  power  of  aofteniag  the  most 
saUous  ahsUf* 

<(ss>  Xortoiss-shell  is  fonoed  into  orMuneotal  artiolsa^  by  irat 
it^fHQg  it  in  boiling  water,  till  ii  has  so^uieeda  proper  soKOsaa, 
and  immediately  afterwards  committed  to  tbe*preaaore  of  aalrong 
ttiialliwassnkl  af  Mm  form  rM|iMitd  i  «od  when  it  is  nesHaary 
AnlaialheMsowy  sons  to  larm  a  Itfg s  exteat|  tb«  edges  of  the 
fiewsi  are  fint  scraped*  or  tfaiaaed,  and  being  laid  over  eaeh 
other  darasg.dMiff  heated  stals,  are  cosHnitltd  to  a  strong  press, 
kviAhifa.aMaaa  tfasf  are  eftctaally  joined,  or  agglntiaated. 
Then  are  tbe  methods  alao,  by  which  the  various  oraameou  ef 
fsU^nbrer,  C(c,  are  fixed  to  tortoise-ahell. 
(•i)  A  speeies,  called  Rock  Oysters,  are  freqnsndy  seen  as  large 
t»  li'plate  J  and  those  which  are  Moght  on  the  ceaat  of  GsroaMO- 
(I^  ire  sirld  to  be  of  so  great  a  siss,  that  ons  of  them  will  serve 
Miw^ined  for  a  meal ;  but  they  have  sot  so  delicats  a  flavour 
la  6ioat  eliiha  smaller  kind. 


iNTEaESTiKo  REFLECTION.— .We  do  not  see  natur^ 
f^rom  Biaraly  looking  at  it»  We  fisacy  that  we  see  th^ 
whole  of  any  oliject  that  is  before  ii%  because  we  know  no 
mora  of  it  than  we  see.  The  rest  escapes  us,  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  we  easily  conclude,  that  the  idea  in  our 
minds,  and  the  image  in  nature,  are  one  and  the  same. 
But  in  (act  we  only  see  a  very  small  part  of  nature,  and 
make  an  imperfSect  abstraction  of  the  infinite  number  of 
particulan  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  it,  as  well  as 
we  can.  Some  do  this  with  more  or  less  accuracy  than 
others,  according  to  habit  or  natural  genius.  A  painter,  for 
instance,  who  has  been  working  on  a  face  for  several  days, 
still  fin^  out  something  new  in  it  which  he  did  not  ncKice 
before,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  give,  in  order  to  make 
his  copy  more  perftct,  which  shews  how  little  an  ordinsry 
and  nnpnictisc^eye  can  be  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
whole  at  a  sii^tto  glaiMe.  A  young  artist,  when  he  first 
begins  to  study  from  nature,  soon  makes  an  end  of  his 
sketch,  because  he  sees  only  a  general  outline,  and  otrtain 
gross  distinctions  and  mooses  As  he  proceeds,  a  new  field 
opens  to  hinv-.difi!erences  crowd  upon  differences ;  and  as 
his  perceptions  grow  more  refined,  he  could  employ  whole 
days  in  working  upon  a  single  part,  without  satisfying  him- 
self at  last.  No  painter,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  art,  and 
the  greatest  care  and  length  of  time  given  to  a  single  study 
of  a  head,  or  other  object,  ever  succeeded  in  it  to  hit  wish, 
or  did  not  leave  something  to  he  done.  The  greatest  artista 
that  have  ever  appeared  are  those  who  have  been  able  to 
embody  some  one  view  or  aspect  of  nature,  and  no  more. 
Thus  Titian  was  fiunous  for  criouring ;  Raphael  for  draw- 
ing; Cknrreggio  for  the  gradations;  Rembrandt  for  the 
extremes  of  light  and  shade.  The  combined  genius  and 
powers  of  observation  of  all  the  great  artists  in  the  world 
would  not  bo  snfllcieBt  to  convey  the  whole  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  anyone  olject  in  nature ;  and  yet  the  most  vulgar 
spectator  thinks  he  sees  the  whole  of  what  is  before  him,  at 
once,  and  without  any  tronble  at  all. — Hattiiti. 

on  ▲  MQTB£E*t  TOMB-8TONE,  IN  THE  BURIAL  GROUND 
•OP  ST.  LOUIS,  PARIS. 

Mother — sweet  mothery«ahou  can^st  never  know 
That  yearly,  thus,  I  deck  thy  moasy  bed 

With  Uie  first  roses  of  the  Spring  that  blow, 
And  tears  of  fond  afiection  sh^ 

Mother — sweet  mother, — though  I  knew  thee  not, 

1  feel  that  one  I  love  ia  burled  here ; 
And  though  this  grave  by  others  is  forgot. 

To  me  it  shall  through  life  be  dear— most  dear. 

Ah !  who  that  gazes  on  the  lights  of  life — 
Man  in  his  might,  and  woman  in  her  bloom — 

Can  think  that,  ai^ter  some  brief  years  of  strifis. 
We  sink  for  ever  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Shin  fears  of  senseless  slumber  then  enthral 
The  soul,  when  death  dissolves  the  fisrm  we  seo-^ 

O  never,  never, — for  our  spirits  riiall 
Burst  then  their  bond%  and  f^reoi  earth*s  follies  flse. 

THE  DAISY. 
Not  worlds  on  worlds,  In  phalanx  deep. 

Need  we  to  prove  a  God  is  here ; 
The  Daisy,  fresh  fhrai  Wintet^s  sleep, 

Tells  of  his  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

For  who  but  he  who  arch*d  the  skies> 
And  pours  the  Oay-spring*s  living  flood 

Wondrous  alike  in  all  he  tries, 
Could  rear  the  Daisy*s  purple  bud  ? 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem ; 

Its  fHnged  border  nicely  spin  ; 
And  cut  the  gold^mbossed  gem 

That,  set  in  silver,  gleams  within  P — 

And  fling  it  unrestrained  and  fkee, 

0*er  hill  and  dale  and  desert  sod. 

That  man,  wherever  he  walks,  may  see 

In  evary  step,  the  stamp  of  God. 

2>r.  Mason  Good. 
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OAirDnnir«.^Ttn:  CtSAtrtri  St mAW«t:»iir — C<yb- 
bett,  s|Mdktai»«r  Urft  <mid>tity  «iy*t— ThH  ^tftiW\mry, 
unlHie  all  olfaers  that  I  erer  henvA  of,  pro4ttoMilt  Hire  fhttn 
i  the  Med ;  is  rmlsed  tHth  the  greatest  fiuHlifey,  bean  tftore 
abattdftdtly,  and  keep  "bearing  until  the  hard  frosts  come. 
The  BW*i  ate  io  mml,  Yhat  a  iKtle  pincTi  of  them,  between 
th#  in^  and  the  thtiMb,'l8  wMRdetft  f<>f  k  vvry  large  gar- 
dno;  and  the  Bralhod  ei  nittn§  the  fhMit  tothfti;  abotit 
the  first  week  of  February,  or  it  may  be  a  little  Utterj  ill 
with  fine  earth,  to  within  abont  an  Inch  of  the  top,  a  flower- 
pot  tr<tta  12  or  18  inches  orer ;  iake  the  little  pinch  of 
teed  «Dd  acatte^  it  twy  tblttly  drer  fhe  top  of  the  earth  ; 
then  put  tome  very  fiM  eirtli  mtr  the  *ced  a  tjnnttfr  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  raAer  lees.    Set  the  pot  In  <  greenJioum,  or 
in  the  window  of  any  room  where  the  wn  comes,  and  give 
water  tery  careAilly  and  very  gently,  as  occasion  may  le- 
qulre.     When  the  warm  weather  comes,  the  pot  slionld  be 
set  out  of  do^rt,  in  a  warm  phiee,  #h*re  thete  is  no  heavy 
rain ;  and  shotrtd  be  taken  hi  at  night,  if  there  be  any 
ftar  of  frost.    Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  pot  may  be 
set  wdt  of  doOrt  altogether ;  and  small  as  the  plants  of  it 
Shan  be,  theywIH'  be  fit  to  be  planted  otrt  into  the  open 
gronnd  by  the  middle,  or  t«war*i  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Then  dig  a  piece  «f  rvcnmd  deep,  and  make  it  extremdy 
fine  npon  the  top,  and  pnt  out  the  liHle  plants  in  rows  two 
■  leet  apitrt,  Hhd  two  feet  apart  In  the  row  ;  for,  thongh  not 
Mfgcr'tUm  atfiread,  eiich  plant  will  mnttSpiy  itself  in- 
to a  co««lderabte  tnft  iMMbre  the  middle  of  Jniy ;  and  then 
they  will  begin  to  boar,  and  will  keep  on  bearing  as  long 
as  the  hard  fiosts  keep  away.     The  very  runners  which 
proceed  flrom  those  plants  will  take  root,  blow,  and  have 
ripe  friiit,  during  the  first  Antnmn.     When  the  bearing 
is  oftr,  tut  «ff  litl  iH*  mnoers,  cfcnr  the  grottnd  close 
np  to  the  tufts,  and  let  the  tnfti  remain  to  bear  another 
.     year,  when  their  produce  is  prodigious.  But  then  you  must 
gmb  them  wp ;  for  they  so  multiply  their  offsets,  and  cover 
the  gitntnd  with  their  roots,  that  they  almiMt  cease  to  beM* 
if  they  rauflht  hmger.    So  that  you  must  have  a  new  plan- 
totion  from  seed  every  year ;  and  the  seed  yon  may  sow 
yourself;  by  squeexlng  the  pulp  of  dead-ripe  strawberries  in 
water,  which  sends  the  seed  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
yon  Aitti  bir  l!he  pulp,  and  drain  away  the  water,  then  turn 
th»  Mid  ont  in  th«  sun  to  dry,  and  then  put  it  np  and  pre. 
wtrr^ktl^mmimg  in  tiio  wteMrv     Thetv  is  a  r«d  aort  and 
a  white  tort,  which  you  may  ketp  Mparate,  or  sow  them 
and  plant  them  promiscuonsly. — CebbeWs  H§$iat4r.  ■ 

Tit*  CMti^Esc  Method  of    pbopagatixg  Fruit- 
TKsat  mt  Aili(}i«flioir..b.The  Chineso,  instead  of  raising 
fhiU.trM»  Crom  seodi  or  ftnm  grafts,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Europe^.bave  94opte4  the  fiaiowing  mttbod  of  incraasing 
them.     Tliey  select  a  tcee  of  that  species  which  they  wish 
to  propSgate,  and  fix  upon  such  a  branch  as  will  least  in- 
jure or  disfliftfretWe  tire  by  Its  re^iovnl.    Round  the  branch, 
and*a»nehr  fl«  they  rttn  fonv^^ently  to  its  Junction  with 
the  trunk,  they  wind  « top«»  made  of  utrfew,  besmeared  with 
cow-dung,  until  a  ball  is  fbmed  five  or  six  times  the  diame- 
ter of  the  branch.     This  is  Intended  ns  a  bed,  into  which 
the  yotmg  ones  m:iy  shoot.     Having  perfomed  this  part  of 
the  operation,  they  hnmcdiately,  under  the  ball,  divide  the 
bark  down  to  tho  wood,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cir- 
comierenoeof  tjba  hiMMh.    A  cooe«nat*«h€lltorsttall  pot, 
is  then  hung  oyer  the  biOl,  with  a  hole  in  Ita  bottom,  so 
small  that,  water  put  in,  it  will  only  fall  in  drops ;  by  this 
the  rope  is  continually  kept  moist.     During  three  succeed- 
ing WMki,  nothing  fhtther  is  reqprtired,  except  to  supply  the 
vestal  with  water.    At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  one- 
thii^  of  the  remaining  bark  is  cut  off,  aood  the  Urmxr  ind. 
sion  is  carried  oonaiderably  deeper  into  the  nr«pd>  M  by  this 
time  it  is  expected  that  some  roots  have  struck  into  the 
rope,  and  are  giving  <heir  assistance  in  support  of  the 
branch.    After* anniiar period -thb opcwrt ion  is  repeated, 
and  in  abont  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  the  roou  raav  generally  be  seen  intersecting  each 
other  on  the  surface  or  the  ball ;  which  is  a  sign  that  they 
are  suffieienlTy  advftnced  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the 
branch  from  the  tree.    Thte  fs  ^>e«t  lione  by  sat>'ing  It  off 


at  the  indsioa  ;  cnre  must  be  taken  that  the  rsp^  nttc^ 
by  this  tiaie  la  sMnfiy  r»flf«,  b  nt«  shaken  dff  by  the  ■•• 
tion.  The  branch  la  then  pliiid  as  a  yonng  tna.  It  s^ 
pears  probable  that  to  Mcoeed  with  thiaopttntton  in  Rarspe, 
a  longer  period  would  be  necessaly,  vegetation  being  ttnck 
slower  in  Europe  than  in  India,  where  I  made  most  of  ny 
experiments,  i  am,  howvver,  of  opinion,  from  some  trUh 
which  I  taave  lately  ande  on  checry-Srees,  that  an  additional 
month  would  be  adeqnn^  to  asnkan^  inr  dia  diiMMSsf 
climate.  The  advantages  to  be  darivd  iram.  this  asihii 
are,  that  a  further  growth  of  three  or  four  pears  is  sslU 
cient,  when  the  branches  are  of  a  considerable  size,  to  bria| 
tfaeni  en  thetf  fliH  bearing  state,  whereas,  even  hi  Isdit, 
eight  or  tm  yeiln  nre  Mceasary  wfth  most  kinds  of  fhdt. 
trees,  if  raised  fhnn  the  seed.  When  I  was  at  frfnce  of 
Wales^s  Island,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stthsg  this  ineved 
by  experiment.  Some  orange  trees  had  been  raised  kf  s 
gentleman,  from  seed  sown  in  1786,  which  had  notbomi 
&uit  in  1795,  while  branches  taken  off  in  the  Chinese  mode 
in  1791,  bad  produced  two  plentiful  crops.  Whetbcr 
forest  tmssBBAy  be  propagated  In  Bivope,  In  the  astasmsB. 
ner,  I  have  not  had  snfioknt  enpeiianca  to  daHiwiss.  I 
have  observed  that  the  roots  from  a  branch  under  the  fit> 
cess  of  abscission,  were  uniformly  much  longer  in  shooUof 
hito  fh«  rbpe,  when  the  tree  was  In  leaf,  than  the  contrary; 
hence  the  sprin|r  seaaon  seems  the  mbst  proper  fbr  perform. 
Ing  this  operation. — HorUculhtral  Regitief. 

Hints  to  Hou8KwiVKa.*-V«Mela  intended  to  osataia 
a  liquid  at  a  hi^^h  temperature*  and  ketp  thsi  4i|#4  ai 
long  as  possible  at  the  highest  tempemtn^.shenldbeosn' 
structed  of  materials  which  are  the  worst  radiatoii  sf  iMst. 
Thns,  «ea.ums  and  tea-pots  are  best  adapted  fi>r  their  per. 
peas  when  eaiiMmoted  fff  polished  meul,  and  trbrst  #lies 
eonstnioted  of  bhwk  porcrialn.    A  blfitk  porcelaht  tes-pst 
is  the  worst  concelyable  material  A>r  timt  vearti;  fm  bsth 
its  material  and  colour  are  good  radiators  of  heat,  sod  fin 
liquid  conuined  In  it  cools  with  all  possible  rapiditj.   Oa 
the  other  hand,  a  bright  metal  tea-pot  is  adapted  for  the 
pnrpeee,  beoanse  It  it  the  wortt  radiator  of  heat,  and  tbere. 
fore  cools  as  slowly  as  pswifclii      A  paliihed  silver erkw 
tea-urn  is  better  adapted  to  retain  the  hea^  of  ths  vMr 
than  one  of  a  dull  brown  colonr,  such  as  Is  senunanly  wmi^ 
A  tin  tea-kettle  reulns  the  heat  of  the  water  boiUd  in  it 
more  effeetttally.  If  tt  be  kept  clean  and  polished,  disa  if 
it  be  allowed  to  colleet  the  ameke  aiM  ioet,  to  which  it  ii 
exposed  from  the  action  of  the  fii^     When  coated  sritk 
this,  its  surface  becomes  rough  and  blaclu  and  is  a  povir* 
ful  radiator  of  heat.    A  set  of  polished  fire4rons  o»ay  le- 
main  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  a  hot  lire,  without  reoeinnf 
from  it  any  jnewsaaa  of  tempsmtnsn  beyond  flidt  of  ^ 
chambM*,  btennM  the  heat  radialed  by  theikeds  aUnisMi 
by  the  polished  surface  of  the  irons,  and  none  of-itlit^ 
iorbed ;  but,  if  a  set  of  rough  unpolished  irons  wtn  nni- 
larly  placed,  they  would  become  speedily  hot,  so  ttai  tliey 
could  not  be  used  without  incouTenlence.     The  p«M  of 
the  fire-irons  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  matter  of  ocnawa^ 
but  of  use  and  convenience.    The  rough,  unpolished  pokir, 
sometimes  used  in  a  kitchen,  becomes  speedily  so  hot  dist 
it  cannot  be  held  without  pain.     A  dose  sleoe,  intwdsd  to 
warm  an  apartment,  should  not  have  a  poUsM  nudioi, 
for  in  that  case  It  is  one  of  the  worst  radiators  of  heat,  and 
nothing  could  be  contrived  more  unfit  tar  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied.      On  the  other  hand,  a  rsngh  oaps- 
lished  surface  of  casui|v%  is  £ivonimble  to  nidiKiserW*  * 
£1*0  in  such  a  stove  will  always  prodnoe  a  noot 
efiect. 


Women,  says  Defoe,  in^ny  oheerv»tionef  thaaiffcaM 
little  or  no  difference,  but  as  they  are  or  arenoldiMiiifahh 
ed  by  edoeallon;  Tesnpers,  indeed,  may  in  soma  degfpe  ia^ 
finance  Ihsas,  ibni  the  Main  eHatiUgnlahing  part  Is  HMir 
bieedinf.  The  wtele  sen  hin  «niMJIy  <h<i(«  «tri  W^  ^ 
you  rarely  see  them  lumpiah  and  h«avy  when  they  en  tftU* 
dren,  as  boys  will  often  be.  If  a  woman  be  weft-brod,*** 
taught  the  prdpeif  manhge ment  of  her  natural  wit,  sh?,P?'>'w 
generally  very  stasible  and  retenti%'e ;  and  a  woman  «  •^ 
and  manners  is  the  finest  and  most  ddicate  jiart  of  C0di 
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TUB  FilSfBKA;  Oft,  BEB  FARM. 

fCondludedfrom  ifur  IxtsU) 
MEAKvmx^  •  icene  of  TVry  difl^ntithu^ri  was  pnt' 
ing  in  the  fana<,  Itwlend  of  Afrdair  tiM  4)fM>k  tHiere  his 
{llrl  Mid  h«f  •H'tfM  wBtttMttf  ^r  tiin,  whil«  th«  ligbt-hearted 
UMNrpit'  iMMto*  MniMAf  M  tAniing  cmy-flsli,  as  a  tribute  to 
thi*  well-kifown  pnedelktions  ot  Aunt  Anulka^,  Jakob  had 
tsfceb  fh«  pikth  to  Zwieta  which  led  him  kyqg^  thwuf h 
its  thriring  pastures.  Even  while  his  dAugbtsr  Wept  be- 
ueatli.  the  Ua^  tKpe  of  the.bfoachlng-giiound^  he-dismoimted 
from  hia  horse  at  the  gate  |—-ftiid«  surprishig  his  good  bouse 
wife  in  the  boeiest  ef  her  hiboun^clasped  her  heartily  in  his 
arms  md  saluted  her  on  either  cheek* 

<<  I  need  not  ask  i^  aU  bo  weU^**  cried  he,  clasping  his 
worlhjF  JftkHhcMra  hy  the  hand.  <^  Those  happy  looks  are 
OS  good  as  m  ipattettc  of  the  domgs  of  Zwieta.  I  read  them 
at  a  glance.  My  boy  ^d  girls  are  well, — my  sister  is  well ; 
— the  kiiavto  arc  diligcnti — the  crops  thriving,-^he  bees 
prospering, — and  my  furmenty  brewing  on  the  stov^" 

<*  AU,  all,  and  mofe  T*  cried  the  comely  Jakubowa,  flii^ 
iug  aside  her  apron  of  eervice,  and  smoothing  hack  her 
ilaxen  treasesi,  while  she  smiled  archly  !nto  her  husband^s 
face.  «  We  hate  a  stranger  among  us,  Jakol) ;  a  likely 
yodth,  \t^o  tit  pur  first  mei^ting  won  to  my  very  heart  to 
welcome  him  to  the  fkrm,  by  ftlaying  the  largest  wood^^nake 
ever  seen  at  Kwieta,  {Hs  ridn  hangs  hi  thegntnaryl)  upon 
which  thtf'die^bedient  urchin  Janek  had  incautiously  s^t  his 
fboti*  ' 

**  iliat  was  a  thing  of  no  good  omen  !**  said  the  ihnner, 
gravely..  ^  But  how  call  yea  the  yonthr--and  whentse 
coiniw,h»^.^ttrt,wJMIt4ess.heUfc  fliwagirii>P> 

iMIe  te-nihiM  LAdwyk,'*  replied  Jakubowa,  smiling 
still  more  stichly  than  before ;  «and  unless  I  am  muchmiiK 
taken  we  shall  one  day  have  to  caU  him    ^pnjn'lawf*  • 

«  Aha;VU^4eni»d^Mt«h»  etttl  jBei«  gifttvly;  «I  Kope 
thefciwIlMi  hM  net  falnsd  grenkid  in  the  ftmlly  T*  Dzi- 
daHteleaoieiethildf  snd  unfit  to  go  forth  CiW  her  mo- 
ther's eye.*' 

^  AiMiwhfi4WM.tMr  flmtfatf^ihldk  yo%wiMniAe#eht 
forth  .liBatt  ifae«eafof 4^  ps>mis»  to-  become  trifo  to  Jakob 
Breiiglke  ?  A  y«iirand  four  meaths  youoger^f-if  there  be 
troth  in  the  world  T 

*^  NevfrthslMs,  my  Jeee&  displayed  such  early  sageness 
and  discretion.* 
^  Not  more  so  than  our  own  geed  girl  1" 
^  /  the%  at  Isest,  evfaiaed  suoh  steady  pmdsnM^  and  AUl 
of  c^ittli)e^cHrfi^  ahaL...  .n* 

^Mot  more  lo,  I  warrant  him,  than  our  gsUant  Lad- 
wyhr 

*^  Well,>.  ■  m»ilj«ii^fe  net  too  rapid  tredence  to  the  merits 
of  a  Btrangar.  Every  new  Soloducha  kettle  has  a  gloss  of 
i^  Own  that  weem  off  etfMr  asaier  service.  We  mast  know 
mote  of  a  lad  than  that  he  can  brttise  the  head  of  a  wood^ 
auikej  eve  are  gftve  him  our  daughter.  Aisd  aew^  my  aFo. 
man,acupof  AauUui*s.bahay  WIniakfforl  «ysel after 
my  sultry  eide  (.  iad  must  iaktapMstegVeepat  tbePsz. 
cxdlaieia^ciStaUt  awl  gnmary,  yen,  sty,  and  oete^  ere  we 
MMtedMrn  for  oar  evcidag  lote-meal,  to  hear  and  say  all 
<9tt«  has  jbeen  said  and  deaie  since  last  we  parted." 

Aad  hariaff  summimsd  the  kiad  sisltr  la  btar  hftr  sImm 
hi  the  joy  of  bis  rstam,  aad  taking  frem  her  hands  a  spaik- 


tiag  fohlet  of  Wisidak,  or  wttd^berry  aawd,  yevAMriog  the 
diMBibirJike thaMeoemeof  «lie  Mliim^  Arfce«r  aMde  Ms 
way  to  tito  office  So  oonfor  with  Qrvtgof^  lortd^Mg  helters' 
added  to  his  herds,  and  lambrf  sold  fVom  hie  flodks,  and  yean- 
ling calves,  aod  tenders  fjaom  the  J^ewisb  wpolstspiess  of 
Rosieate  far  the  fleeoss  olhie  Jert  shssriftg  .  fiKiahhodgh^ 
a  man  ef  has&eae  end  petiea*  aetuia^  lt«i»Md'  hhnahnost 
to  isEritathm  that  every  reply  eUctted  hy  his  Intertagations 
was  connected  remotely  or  Immediately  arith  the  name  of 
the  young  stranger,  Mast^  Ludwyk.  had  coaaMUed  thb,. 
—Master  Ludwyk.  had  cowweUed  that;  aad  above  idl. 
Master  Ladwyk  had  delivered  eertaia  criticisms  upon  the 
ilWcenomy  of  the  Fiasieka, — poor  Jakob's  pet  department 
in  Ms  form  of  Zwieta. 

<<  I  was  about  to  ask  the  good  master's  permisslou,'*  in. 
siauatedGRegorsB,  with  whom  Ludwyk  was  a  first  favourite, 
and  unimpugnable  authority, — ^  to  root  away  the  unprofit- 
able hedge  of  roses  with  which  the  Bee  Garden  is  fenced  ^ 
and  substitute  ia  its  stead  aa  espalier  of  gooseberry  bushes.  ' 
There  le  stock  of  gooseberry  plants  to  be  begged  <st  bought 
at  the  physic  garden  of  Hosienie ;  and  Master  Ludwyk  pro- 
tests that  a  damask  rose,  however  sweet  of  perAiaie,  holds 
its  honey  too  deeply  guarded  from  the  seeking  of  the  bees  ; 
— whereas — ^tis  plain  as  the  hand  of  my  body, — ^that  the 

floitrer  ef  the  gooseberry, — the  earliest  of  the  spring,  yields 

w 

*^  Boh ! — Away  with  these  fancies  of  bookmakers]**  cried 
'  the  farmer.  «  Have  1  coined  money,  ah  Is  wew,  for  ta^enty 
years  past  ftrom  my  Psscoocolamia,  to  be  hssoned  in  my  did 
age  by  a  meddUng,  ignorant  boy  ?  This  l«i>d)v);khamy  he. 
a  deter  lad ;  but  kt  him  exercise  his  wila^ltofflihin  Oan 
in  the  homestead  of  Zwieta  T* 

A  «load  apOB  the  brow  of  Jakob  was  a  thing  n^^  transi- 
tory as  the  snow-floke  which  for  a  mom^|  /chilis  i^bc^^nght: 
•and  leaping  watea  of  soma  gladagme  stnaoa  •  The  Maad* 
of  the  form»  where.  aU  was  inaeatcst4iima«dhapptait  pro- 
grssst  fctersd  him  to  his  vsual  complacency.  And  whea 
he  had  beea  seated  for  ten  minates  on  his  fiinNirifa  haitch 
beside  the  bee-hoase,  and  made,h^  usoaL  sigmds*  •mk  imnAt 
his  winged  fovouritss  slowly  rscegaisincKhair  wKkmvs  *^^' 
sartinglhebecbofceataary^savoary^aad  iMMttahymt^tb 
sMtk)  apoa  Ae  sleeve  of  hhi  ifopan,  there  aras  not  'In  the 
whole  provfaice  of  Samogitia  a  more  contented  man  than 
BrsmgUcz,  the  bee-former.  Even  when,  on  hia  retara  to 
the  form,  Janek  and  Benisia,  dinging  to  his  knees,  K- 
proadied  hUn  amid  all  their  kisses  for  having  flbanaened 
the  ford-road,  and  he  beheld  the  tall,  easy,  smiling  stranger 
%vho  had  borne  them  company  standing  fomiliariy  by  his 
hearthstone,  his  anger  was  so  for  from  regaining  ascendency 
ia  his  mind,  that  he  extended  both  haais  towards  th^  in- 
vader  of  the  Pasieka,  With  the  habitual  hospitality  of  a 
Zmhjdsfai.  They  looked  steadily  each  ia  the  other's  foce, 
for  a  minute's  q>ace,  and  the  recognisance  was  mutually 
satStfiM^tory.  The  foM,  open,  gelleless;,  manty  foc«  ef  the 
^mer  bespoke  the  oonfidetiee  of  his  gtiest ;  th^  itbble  brow, 
and  flwely  trpressive  mouth  of  the  stranger  overthrew  all 
the  growing  prejudices  of  Jakob  BremglUa. 

*<  Where  is  my  giri,— and  irhere  my  good^tfsrysla,** 
cried  ha,  reUa^aisUag the  yoaag  ttMniliiiaad^  «i  his'foudy  ^ 
oiteli  faOistcd  ImsHy  arooad  them.  Bat  thimgh  LudMryk 
ivould  foln  have  reiterated  the  Inquiry  of — "  Wliers  is  my 
Daidzllia  ?**— he  was  disereet  enough  to  draw  aMe^  thaif  he 
might  not  orerhear  the^reply  of  the  partial  ttoOMr,  whose 
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T«E  «GHOOI>MASTER, 


afbctkm  for  hw  daufkta-,  IumI  alnndj.  fcg<yg|ii»ijimngm 

'  «TiM  firt  iMUfi  iMMk  r  wimpand  ^InONnra  layiaf 
IMV  wft  mnii.luBid  on  hcrkiiiktttid*!  ihinMer^  «  iMriiif , 
periuHpt,  thst  the  Jieightened  bloom  upon  her  cheek  and  tbt 
MgkfeiMgfoiMr^lrttbfai'fier'f^^^k^^  her  Secret 

toherftAher."^  •»•'*       ^    ^      .*    *.     -  m      .    n 

"Barattiiat  momeirt  ttie  doolh  <ii?  tfie  ftrflA'aij«tirt)«it^oJ)«»irerfj 
and  Dzidzina,  aflfectin^  to  uptiold  th^'toVfeffng:  st^PS  Df  tiitf 
nurse,  "but'in  reality  leafitng  lidttily  on  tlie  oM  Woman  for 
•upport,  advanced  towards  her  fatlief.   '  '" 

<<  Hoir  ia  tlua  r'  wbiapered.  Jakob  drawing  his  wife 
»s)4&i  /'T^lk  you  of  colour  heightened,  or  of  glancea 
brightened  ? — I  see  nothing  but  a  /oiiced  and  ghastly  smiU 
upon  her.fweet  face  {  and  her  braided  hair,  how  belt,  as  lint. 
while  «fi  yofirowiv  shows  dark  beside  the  wJiitencss  of  her 


•'Mert^iMMMi^ftM-r*  raptfed  Jflkmb«ra,;te(i  hap^  mmi 
tmt tiiaacwit Ibv  UltapprsbcBaMi «f  eviL  «<  TIm fiii  4s 
iaoM  0m  hke:^tku  pfae  lovaa-  may  thiak  ligMly^  Oa 
)iv«r  ^li*4oteii  Titt^-^akob^-^naik  J«..4a  U  so  long  MUftm 
JM  w«M  yoMtlf  s  saiioiv  that  yon  forget  the  flittiiig  of 
ikeM  foMrawviAoMvlUMTnt,  J«kob  i  *  Pledge  the  poor  lad 
In  H^Mttght  of  Aydtdmel  i^^^^mdjou  nUlbriag  a  blusk  tm 
Ike  cheek  of  your  child  as  bright  and  deep  as  sirer  yau 
broiigtit  to  the  cheeks  of  her  mother.** 

And  tapping  him  fondly  on  the  shoulder,  the  goodwife 
Wffilforth  to  pjpeaide  oyer  the  final  seasoning  of  the  furmenty, 
and  aid  aist^  MuUu&  in  th«  serrimg  and  disposing  of  the 
fes^ljiiig^p^r  stable. 

A'Tha  trtia  atfuUieiitr  wa»  arefc  Ecvery  Kmiee  of  ZwieUt 
rgoidiig  hi  fhmwmmmoi  %h  maateiv  had  appoared  on  tke 
tlinekoM  of  tha^daor^  4a jptak  a  heartfal  aalutatioii,  and 
later^ft^tdMl  jttf^WndniiW  ?iii.nAiirq»  Tks  h«ge  watdi-dogs 
oftbePaaiekawere  doling  by  tha  kitdkci^^  till  the  hour 
otftwan^Kstih— l<>jtfid<i  ihfBir  WgiAance  availing.  The 
riDf  tfcft.>sq.Gai4wi  waaat  Rat{  aad.  a  heavy  daw, 
d9mif4aaiiea.oC  iha  laTCodeiv  rosemary,  i^ad 
iiillfiwilibinhi»  isCitilbwt  ttha-Mltof  ^hyaaaapd  basil  for 
lkfirw<i\)iflitpiia'l»qwne  .af  4h  JW^rroVt  -  .The  caaementa  of 
fl>t<ifcWi^l>lVWhwetoj^t^<M.fayMte  of  jrak;ob  Bremglici  at 
jtfK»yJtW¥Pff(^  rairtiVMrv^lM>w»  ^pen  that  the  moon  might 
«iniV.ifl>liy«HVtM').q;#cti^«nd  the  Iragrance  of  the  ame% 
b#M^89i€k4^,aad  bfirbf  of  the  9«a  Gard^i^  perfume  their 

»<f  And  paa  hai«  rfisplyaiid  sarvly  broagkt  us  aougkt 
tem^Atilai^?'*  ovM  liMle  Jaiiek»  pestling  doeer  to  bia  fiu 
Ikm^ntMmi^vAmf  tha  bowl  of  fiirmenty  and  other  subo 
ttaatiaiidlahp  being  mm»wtdf  a  kuga  platt<sr  of  urood  strawr 
b«rrias,>  yeUaw-Ahved  and  musky,  was  set  upoa  thiS  iploth 
af  ,Z)Ki^-ap)VA  di^m^vil^ 

'<  Wait^  bo)^'*^wait-. patiently  till  tka.  monthly  wag^oa 
ffcacbfls  Aaaleiii^*^  ^eAliif  ^tbinr ;  ai?4  yon  shall  aoe  hort^ 
books,  ftaJiMSygwintnars^aiid  wkat  oat  t  aad  a  mighty  rod 
withi^  for  ABBt  Aonlkfr  to  uphold  their  iufitmctions***    . 

"  «iW\^kilowt  immtf  fatlieir,^«aw«  kaaw  bettorr  cried  both 
iMdMi'iit  daoa^'  ^«a  Oo  yau  arw  maek  as  U-Yoit  have 
St' this  mdweffnktnyel-token  for  each  of  ns  ia  yoar-poe- 

And,  after  a  moment*s  rallying  with  their  curiosity,  Ja- 
1Mb  waa-pfpaoa^fli  4a.draii^fo9A  fron  kk^Test  an  etui  of 


implei^ents  /»lkou«;wifery^  hearing  on  its  sUfcr  lid  the  ini- 
tialsof  his  wife ; — ane»vly  pubUshed  compen<Uam  of  domis. 
tic  economy,  a 'tribute  for  Anulka;  a  chapletof  Strediiii 
coral,  from  the  blessed  shrine  of  Czenstohowa,  for  his  old 
Marysfa;  an^  for  his  pretty  Dzidzilia,  a  rich  for^tsd. 
plating,  with  its  d^ain  of  pearls  and  gold. 
.  **  It  plight,  ^  a  bride  !**  whispered  Jakubowa,  nnilini 
as  shQ  appov^  t^^Wtlj^ift^  the  fair  brow  of  her  child, 

,  .**  And  wha.t  for  ns,^ther  ?  fmd  yvh^t  for  us  ?*^  cried  the 
disappointed  dUldreo.^ 

<*  You  promised  me  a  bo^  of  dominos,**  cried  Jsnek. 

*<  And  me  an  ebony  spindl^  and ** 

^  Peace — ^peace — peaceiT  cried  Jakob  in  pretended  safer 
<<  Think  you  I  ride  backward  and  forward  between  Zvieti 
and  the  lint-market  of  Wilna,  for  no  better  purpose  thn 
to  mftVe  myvalC  pedlar  and  packman  to  a  tribe  of  cnihi 
brats  ^ — Gp  to  !  1  have  brought  you  that  which  is  lighter 
of  porteraga.? 

«  Whatj^^what  ?^ ,  ezdaimed  the  eager  boy. 

*«  A  tale,  by  word  of  mouth." 

«Atater  Gsitentedthe  disappointed  B^nisia.  "Am 
Aaalka^vriU  qiiB  ua  talcs  liam  now  to  HaUowsuu,  withoat 
tyavdlingtaWibuiia  search  of  them.**.  .,  ,  r, 
.  <^ Sinai  im,cfm,hm^pmi^  ali%**  in^^^Tap^d.Janek, 
M'let  nA^rfsSaaaMBit  ^isHh  du^  M^Jt^^f^Mm^  9I^^  ^ 
a  teller  of  talcs :  hii  story  should  wpedaJ^.^HatpMuPt  ^"^ 


**TIb  *some  wbim..wlnm  of  Mar  fanaa  ofhiflwidiyi' 
said  Aunt  Anulka,  contemptvoosly. 
"Nor  / 

<"Tis  ioiii«  1iiMng«e  apoa  «ke  AMMsidtosdaeid^ 
Wiltta,  by  tba  new*  fg&ftmot  attt-Kir  laiy,*^lC«•d?M•* 
bo#a.  '    '    '  ^'"    '•         t*"*'  'H-^zjfihr 

«w«teg,aii«iiir*"»' »   '       ... .  1  u'*  i;.jo  iJt^.  1.  ■' 
«'*rifl  H  bili  tff  ktijlt^  ahd  ttatittrT'-'flM^ae^  ''" 
<'T)8  a  tale  of  safnia  and  angebf  MldM^li*W>tfilt' 
^^Tls  a  legend  of  tiie  Inraa^fhold  gods'f  aiMterrf  Mi- 
ruchna. 

**  No !"  repKed  Jakob,  chadtliiig as  ^  inMM  fl^«*- 
gemess  bis  mystery  had  created.  « Yd  Al  tdA  'HNfHi^-^  I 
Tis  a  tale  that  lUastrates  Che  bd^liarily'^ir^d^^ittbliM  of 
the  Wolga; — and  does  honour  to  ^oTalldeI1l'afi4i'¥)6fiil2if 
<<  Let  us  hear  it  ;_8peak.-ipealu-speak/^  c^,u>e 
Toices  of  all  presetit. 

^  *<  First  let  me  pt^  »bo«t  the  flask  toj^riis  myf^SH^tnd 
guest  r  cried  Jakob,  glandng  towards  LvAwjKwhT^^ 
were  flzed  in  sympathy  and  alarm  upon  the  pale  and  beiril- 
dertMl.face  of  his^  ]>zi4?(iUa,— who  sat  between  Manidios 
and  her  aunt^  shrinking  from  endurance  of  her  trisl  iii  jne* 
sence  of  one  whom  she  loved  so  well,  and  had  so  stoutly 
promised  to,  fo^j^  ! 

"brittjc^Li^wjc^r  '(»^  «B«fafkw* 

l^ppiness  tp  yp^r  li^y4o7e  !** 

AM  Qmy(9vm%w»»vmik9JiUMj  lai^ed  theglsii  t^  ^ 
ltfa4  hia,  .v|io^  sq«l  .^gwapd  by  the  sudden  cbn^  ^ 
DaidiujyiaVa9«c^aad4eaMaBoai;  -Sha,inigiitJ>e  iM;9r^ 
why  enta,  ilb^lnaBS  thus  odd  and  careUaa  tqwaidate>* 

"  And  now  then,  father  T  exdaimed  the  ^ 

im^  towards  bis  knees;  in  the  hope  thaf )))«;[ 

contain  a.t  Uast  a  bloody  battle  ><"  wH  a  PV^fJ^,!^*** 

,«  AU  iwAy  ?''  inqvired^  the.  fvmcr,  I'ookipg  upJii  ^ 
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perceirinf  the  Pasiecxuik  and  one  or  two  of  hU  domestic 
serfs  loitering  about  the  door.  ^  In !  Gr^egon,— in  all  of 
yon,  and  listen  $— ibr  there  is  profit,  if  not  pleasure  in  the 
story  I  am  about  to  narrate. 

*<You  may  remember,  JakubdwaT  safd  he,  turning 
with  afliectionate  deference  towards  his  wih,  is  he  spokej 
**  that,  on  my  last  visit  to  Wilna,  there  had  been  a  rising 
amongst  the  people  against  theirHussTan  niaster^^a  stiiig- 
gle  of  some  dozen  weeks  betwixt  the  peasani^i  and  the  sol- 
diery ;  ending,  as  such  struggles  mostly  dot,  In  dotiblft  injury 
to  the  injured,  and  double  asoeadency  to  the  ascendant  A 
single  regiment  took  part  with  the  insurgents :  a  brave  one^ 
and  a  winner  of  high  renown  in  the  fatal  field  of  Raszyn  ; 
but  so  far  rash  and  wrong  in  the  present  quarrel,  that  it 
broke  an  oath  of  fealty  and  idly  dared  the  vengeance  of  an 
oppressor.  At  that  period  I  quilted  Wilna  as  hastily  as  my 
merchantry  would  permit ;  for  I  was  loath  to  witness  the 
chastisement  of  those  in  whose  cause  my  heart  was  warm; 
and  even  aooelen|ted  my  journey  lest  I  should  be  a  dweUelr 
in  a  city  where  Christian  blood  was  outpouring,  and  the  re- 
tribution of  a  jealous  God  wantonly  evdf:«<t** 
*^  1  do  tfemem&r,  fither  T  Interrupted  thfr  youftgr  hbir  of 
^wlet^  akt  y6u  ci^d  me  fbr  questlMing  yotf  6f  eheeiMMM^ 
tioBS,  and  the  knoutings,  and  the  baniihmenti'  int6  Slb«« 
ria;  iu<f  Ivflfe  tMtosMAder  with  other  «yM  than  Ihoie  <tf  a 
lai^^oUMlrrliMsirfferliBgsofaMftwtemfisradin  the 
cansi  of  (Mreovhitif .** 

**  A  good  kd— a  good  lad— to  keep  a  year's  mIndMneea 
of  hltlbthef^s  leswa!^  ejaculated  the  loud  mother,  heaping 
a  pile  of  hautbois  on  his  plate. 

*^  But  although  the  insurrection  was  after  a  sosi  sup. 
pfeaed^  aaiHhMigli  the  students,  and  burj^iers,  and  others 
iijJIfjrtad  in  the  owtbnak  were  in  the  sais  keeping  ef 
the  dungeons  of  their  Muscovite  masteny  this  one  regi^n^ 
•tm  bel4  out  I  and;  better  skilled  thaa  thaJnnnhriny  Ko- 
lacks  iAtlie  inifei>  inosia%  and  moiassca  of  the  couatryy  still 
kep%  a^  hay  the  Bussian  troops  t  dodged  them  from  forest  to 
mumhiiinmk  asacyh.to  4yl(6-4^u> ;.  and  reduced  them  at 
length  to  insulting  disadvantage.  <*  The  peasants  of  the 
country)  ^ouri^f  their  dispositiQiis,  provided  forage  and 
piQ»Yi9lffiiyf9^^  No  need  of  commissariat,  no  need  of  fkr- 
jciei'^fTn^HWKp^JT'^^oQf^  and  even  clothing  were  thrust  upon 
tketJT  acciq>te{ic^ , .  The  women  stitched  for  them, — the  men 
slaved  for  them,— the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  were 
with  their  banner  P       ' ' 

^Brave  hearts  I— true  hands  T— cried  the  boy,  clapping 
his  han'^  with  enthusiasm.  And  Jakob  pushing  the  flask 
agaift''tbij(rB9^  Ludwyk  pledged  him  a  health  to  the  herohmi 
of  the  heVt  of  the  family. 

''This  uniVenal  zeal  and  sympathy  did  but,  as  you  may 
thhik^  stir  up  the  black  and  bitter  blood  of  the  vindictive 
Russians.  Wherever  ike^  came,  there  were  curses,  and 
pleas  of  drought,  dearth,  and  fiunine  against  all  largesse  of 
cohtribtition.  And  when  at  len^  the'AMWs  t»f  1riut«r  set 
in,  and  the  soldiers  were  kept  out  fn'c^tbttinent^  In  chase 
of  61e-1tbel^'they  swore  a  d<^Iy  vow,  that  thty  would 
cefta^te  iHth  Hhations  ofUooft  tfte  «fty  ef  ihtir  eventual 
ttfumiM;  ^'0iiB  ifte  ptitriotslMfed  'fh%!K  ^aienikces,  and  atiA 
the  pftiisdifky  supported  the  resi^nce  of  the  patrioctL** 

^(kolh '^remgiicx  was  now  waxing  angry,  that.  In  the 
iifdst  oral!  the  ei^thusiastic  ejaculations  of  his  fiimily  and 
hon«ehold,^Wii^ft  the  stranger  remained  so'  coldlf  fltll^ 
<«The  la^  is'pt»ndering  upon  hWlovt,**  though e  the  Dzler- 


2tkwau.«>Netimbde«,  It  were  better  fttktHAtttmaWfktpi 
the  upperniost  iflace.** 

«  And  these  brave  men — do  they  still  fedrtf*^  ittqulred 
Aunt  Annlka^  wonderteg  whether  absT  oould  by  any  tttesus 
contrive  to  dispatch  :  ungoedta*  and^  'vnhietariss  t»  -  the 
wounded*  •.■/-.  ^f'  '•■  I.  •\-^-   ■•   .'•      :• 

«( N<H  sist«ry-^t)^.A2miclHyr,4>f,^his  ^viK^ood  pW99Sf^ 
willed  their  defeat  ;**  replied  BremgUcz.  <^Ciit  of  J&am 
their  snppUep^  eih<H«|t^  by  |»riYati9q,  wearied  by  watch, 
ftiimifs  there  «Mae  at  ,4e|^|^.a  d^sp^ratc^  skirmish,  when 
the  cry  for  qiiartfir  ,waa  raiMd  in  yaini  and  a  scattered 
remnant  of  the  gallant  squadron,  remai^^  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philisdnes.'* 

<<^Alas,  alas  V*  loaned  the  little  circle  round  Qie^  "table 
of  Jacob  Bremglicz ;  anil  fh>m  a  distaiic^  the  peasants 
echoed  that  melancholy  cry.  '     '  '  '"    * 

«  Among  these  was  the  Colonel  of  the  tiffit^Mi^  kAttUfi 
nued  Jakob.  *^  A  grey-haired  man,  who ' h^  fbuglht  With 
Dombrowski ;  on  whose  breast  was  the  badge  of  honoof^^* 
on  whose  braw  a  stUl  mdm  h^Mranhkt  sahOMWa^  i  And 
they  domsied  him  to  die  like  a  dogi,  ..!■  ^Ae  After  oalm  W 
vietery>  when  the  strife  was  4asie^  mml.iU  MoedyJoieeRA 
wiped  Amn  tb^ savage  hands^  4heJdiisc»vitee  bseiiigbttofc 
Ibrth,  (handbound  and  fbotbeund^lMty  siogleAandedythe  w^ 
brar  of  a  Polander  should  pkave  ^tMLmmhfBit^Mf'  ifUfei^ 
Mnds,)  to  be  piked  and' asangl^  .by  iMr  ilTiwdtrpna 
bafyoneta.*'  ..     \.    ♦..   .     -.       . 

A  deep  groan  burst  forth  on  al^sifes  round  the  narrator. 

**  Now  the  scene  of  this  vile  exploit,**  resumed  Bremglicz, 
with  kindling  eyes,  ^^was  most  ausplcioodly  selected.  '  The 
skirmish  which  gave  conquest  to  their  hands  had  chaticed 
within  a  verst  or  so  of  i  country  seht  h^Oi&|in)f  th^ 'Sfj^ddlb 
of  WUna;  and  beneath  the  very  walls  df  hid  gartf^  ^i 
the  brave'man  dragged  forth  to  die;'  Mt  tiMe  #in  eri  eye 
tipon  the  wicked  moveiMnirof  th^-'BiutflHiK*^  «i  x)^'-^..   •- 

«  The  eye  of  Jehovah  !••  ^etttotMlili^wML  ^'^  '  •  """  *- 

<^The  eye  of  Auxteia-Vittuglst  T  niuttirM  'MtaradMBi^ 
reverting  to  her  Runic  kupersdthMi^ 

<<The  eye  of  a  mett  tiu/Mtt^ti  ^^^Oftiaef^mtmdciti 
quite  as  much  to  the^piilteie^^  n)«^ied>'Mlatl».  • 
was  tenanted  by  a  ydtitog^^  k»ii'or*«l^6yffllte^|  f  X 
high  repute  in  ihe  Unlvi^nlty  0f ^WHtUk  f  e^^hhtHiflWW 
convicted  in  the  recent  ihsttrgendy,  hid  %eM'eMtHi|tgM^ipde 
ftvour  of  his  fttherV  oAce^  ou^  0^  tHe  ^ty^afld- WMifcl^ 
in  this  secluded  spot.  The  youth^*  IfkeiMWf  ha^^^t^k^ 
expert  and  eager  in  the  dhesey'traeittipiitHaitiyiv'Mcftii^ifBe 
departure  of  the  soldiery  to  go  forth  hfidih«<hlKr  the^flUNIA* 
hens;f  when,  having  mounted  guard  behind  tft^tHkil^if 
the  garden,  he  beheld  the  gtaU^nt  ,eld  soldier  M  f<nth  t 
slaughter.  ^Twae  but  a  momtut  of  bosvor— thfe  ndkfrww 
fbr  actions  Gun  in  hand*  he  ^flinrttedtlw woH;  rasbed 
through  the  circle  of  mili^ity,  4ttd  fhfew  his  inn  rdMiA 
the  Vetera^.  *  My  guii  is  doubl^  loaded,*  cried  Che  ywing 
hero;  and  the  first  man  who  dares  iapproti^h,  I  ihiMt'»nd 
fetel  him  i6  the  ewHhJ"  '  «lXl'ye«fli]ieh^'knirTeh  f*  orttA'the 
Russian  eommitiaewi.  ««tii* thtehothriWFtUeH'tliA 
fromlitobr  »6ayhiit«Mt#oi4«gatni^8hoale*'tlny#aiig 
student,  raitOifg  hi*  t^ieM  t^lfie  fthooUtoi^  <aad  *lle  the  Inl 
ymi  ever  utM  to^tirfb'weridlV^^HevBBi  Wyr^/him  I 
..L^itte' hSin4o*Bl*  cried  ^he  af««D9rite.  .«VBi«t.|r4l^ 


•  A  sfanUarfoeiM^  occurring  under  tlieiamcGircu]natanoM>|iai<l^ 
scribed  to  me  by  a  PoUch  gentknuui  of  high  reputatlon«  an  eye'vfL 
ncM df  the  fkct  •  1    i      Ci.A 

f  The  salmaia,  or  SD0#*hcB,  a  sort  if^ttBDVit^t  <' ^  ^  . 
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of  yc»  and  shiiuk  from  a  boy  without  a  tw«lremonth*8 
growth  of  beard  opoA  bit  chm  ?  The  gauntlet  and  the  knout 
QUl|r  hfing  mf  ooiye  to  better  discipline.*  And  on  this  me- 
nacfv  some  ten  among  the  slaves  ad'v^anced  with  bayonets  and 
swords,  to  hack  the  old  soldier  into  piecea  I  But  the  word 
q(  oDQunaod  waa  dearly  atpned ;  aven  before  the  brare  oM 
iMBnier  Jay  faBb«d  and  bleating  Under  their  feet, — the 
niiiliii  OMnflandarlraa  utiUten  into  the  dust  by  the  steady 
■mlok  af  the  raliant  son  of  Syf  die  oi  Wilna  I"" 

<* Aad-4iwy  Miwaswi  Mm$**  mM  cnnry  voios  prasatt 
««Tlie  pkntan  yanih  !-'4ha  brave  yonth  (--A  Trepka-^ 
8dbt€ski^-«  KaeciusBdco  r 

,«Litha  of  limb,  and  Tcrsed  in  the  dmping  of  ev«ry  biMh 
and  bedgv-row,**  continued  Jako^,  '''he  burst  from  them, 
though  stubbed  by  many  bayonets ;  and  took  refuse  in  a 
hut  orlodge  of  the  ground^  to  which  the  miscreants,  bar- 
ing surrounded  it  with  brushwood,  instantly  aat  ftn.  But 
their  CoaunaBdamt  lay  dead: — they  lacked  forther  Iftstmc- 
iions  j—^matiy  had  no  good  Urill  for  the  mnrderous  task  as- 
signed them  $  and,  In  tine,  the  peasants  of  the  Syndic  hav. 
ing  warning  of  what  was  paasing,  and  loyal  to  their  brare 
youB«  master,  drore  then  frOai  tlie  field.** 

«  And  the  ybuth— the  good  youth  r* — ciied  his  impatient 
auditors. 

«  Wonnd^ed,  stunned,  senseless,  and  scorched  to  the  very 
marrow  of  hia  yaung  babes,— he  was  extricated  fhnn  t'he 
smoking  pile  t** 

^To  die  ?**-— murmured  the  gentle  Dzidzilia,  clasping  her 
hands.  *<  An  evil  fate  is  orer  the  destinies  of  tha  haioas  of 
Poland.** 

«  No, not  to  diai**  internipted  Jakob  ; — «  but  to  suffer 

agonies  in  a  cause  which  even  his  prowess  could  not  render 
triumphant,  Slowiy^  recoveriog,  bis  father*s  interest  would 
not  have  Availed  to  m^n  1m4  forfeited  life,  but  that  he  had 
beep.  WjHWj^iiiiusly  4?anTeiFed  Iroas  the  coimtry.** 

<<  Hm^Mm  is  gracious  I — Praise  be  to  the  virgin  of  virgins  !** 
cried  the  eager  listeners. 

^  In^  Wi)Af»  ttl  jou.mt^  S^M99h  ^  Aavdo  of.  this  boy^^a^ 
tfit,.iMTOrs|ii|i»fti  aa  .thai  of  tho  fe»t  of  heroas  ;— and  ftr 
«iy^a«»fMt,^'aDiltln«Md  Jakob,  brndiing  Ids  hand  hastily 
mmif  bW  eyes,  « I  wauld  give  half  my  snbftance-n^iM/  to  ba 
Syndic  of  Wilna,  but  to  call  the  noble  one  my  son  1** 

«  IMay  net  Cban^lke  aodqwsloa  f*  •  aried  Ludwyk,  bsrv- 
Hig  fkam  tnm  »*m  seat,  ant-thfowing  himself  upon  the  neck 
•€  DlfaiHWi.  ''■'(iite  Hk  your  daughter  and  your  blessing ; 
and  toy  wonnds,  my  sufferings,  my  banisiimemfl^  aira  a 
thousand-fold  overpaid  !*♦ 

*  And  you  i^vlled  those  honourable  scars  afl  tokens  of 
the  Plica-sticken  ?•  whispered  Dzidzilia  reproachfully  to 
Manichna. 

«  Why  did  he  slay  the  wood-serpent  !"*  grumbled  the  old 
woman*    **  That  one  misdeed  misled  me  !** 

Bpt  pai^xUiA  tiad  no£arth«r  leiamibr  nfiraaidMB  ;  aha 
waa,raiuifa4-]irlMriatheri».]nMel  dawn  and  recetre  hia 
bauadicitkw  of  betroiliBitnt,  hand  in  band  with  Ludwyk  s 
and  by  har  mother  tf  b^  kissed  ^i^d  i^ept  over,  and  comgra^ 
tulatecli  ap  thQ  pUgbi«d,lov«  of  ^hfixlwi»pian  of  little  Janak, 
.^.<he  jb»4^4»f  tha.iwu^ac  .dOuriar  af  4haiibarties#f  Pd- 
laad^"  Ailkait^BMimaiit  iio|tanaaaoBg  them  had  a  thought 
*fr  mmiiupwifl  digiiMee  of  Hie  Mn  of  the  Right  Honour. 
«b!e  '^e^^m'pf  the  city  bf  Wllna ! 

««  Heir  to  ^Jt»m4»9^  wd  chkf  Wi^i>tni»i  T  cried  old 


Jakob, — having,  with  Anulka*s  aid  and  at  Ludwyk*im{. 
gestion,  deiTphei^  the  letter  of  paternal  sanctk)n  wbkh 
Ludwyk^s  visit  to  the  post  office  of  Rosienie^  had  thst  Terjr 
evening  secured. 

<*  A  disHngBish«d  atndent  of  the  learned  Umveinty  I*  a. 
daimed  Aunt  Anulka,  bestowing  upon  her  niece  the  kino/ 
peace. 

^  And  tlMWai  iMinrvf  emy^iah  and  neltcrof  gosUiiB 
tba  aim«lry  r— -todftftted  Janek  and  Beaiiii,  fliBpsr 
themselvts  ihto  the  arms  of  tJJMic  «aw  hfolber. 

<<  And  so  let  ma  tmm  aosoHi^Wi  my  own  fnq^  T 
erMI  Jakubowft,  andMling  tiia  Wveiy  biwrs  of  her  dasfiitar 
wMt  her  head^gear  of  pearls.  «<  Said  I  not  that  the  Ddff* 
Bawca*s  city-token  would  well  become  a  bride  ?** 

**  God  ia  good  f*  muimmei  Marocfana,  dei«cttly  m«iB; 
hersdf  in  joyfbl  recognisance  of  the  prosperoni  fertanes  of 
hek*  nursling.  ^  The  duteous  daughter  will  make  s  biprj 
wife.** 

<<Push  aside  the  teUes  T  cried  Jak6b  clapping  his  hands. 
<<  Tap  me  a  hogshead  of  Upiec,  and  call  in  the  knara  and 
wenches.  Grzegoi-z,  man  !^— fetch  thy  dulcimer,  and  fiie 
us  our  Xfazurek.  Sister  Awtlka, — wifar^-Martaaaa,  Mtl. 
goisatay^-JanowB, — your  voices — ^your  voicto  to  the  bur. 
den  I** 

And  wbila  iAdwykand  hit  pmtMF  bii^  etaai  wbi^eriBf 
at  the  window  (diaotMsittg  partHpa  4ha  adtart  af  the  Bee 
GaidM  an  which  thoy  Were  gazing)  the  happy  househoU  of 
the  Pasteka  raised  the  chorus  of  the  National  Mazucka ; 
while  the  floors  of  ZwieU  echoed  under  fhf.riifgil^.lMikof 
the  dancers  to  the  following  popuJU»r  strain  ^-^ 

Fona  the  gay  Mazurka'i  roan<!^— 

DaiDlH,  ooue?— thy  hahd^Ah  t  no- 
Ib^lisBlSi    mmt   miS^miumitni 
(Tm  tb«4saMI  llstafi>«i|a  I 
Hop  !<-4iop  {--and  ipring  fbr  e? cr,— 

AU  is  mhrth  lAd  gratiilaflob  ;^ 
ThflstnlialMvor^ 
ffWMiibvidlafl 

fttl  thy  B#Mdn«llioMe|w  prandkig. 

Mook  tbagow  of  tender  taaxs  J— 
Better  «ur  a  wsek  ofdandng, 

Tban  aa  bowr  or  hopes  and  ftats.* 

Btp  ti^hsp  !-A— d  nKtag' tor  <t^i^ ' ' ' 
A»  la  mmk  sail  giaaHiiMs  y**^-     ' 

Tboat  who  love  OS  dance*  afeaid*  aVNr 
Pause  IHT  kU«  eogltatkn. 

When  the  wsmtk$  are  flaatdngte^t^y, 

Frotn  ray  Iron  heda  compreit  ;-.- 
▼vMn  ivy  Iota  flics  round  nw  iigtitly, 
Ofa!  what  twwapart  wanaauiy  briaitl 
Hoy!   hepi   and  sprint  tor  erefr*- 

All  ii  aiirth  and  gratuklkm  ;^ 
Thdae  who  taveor  daoot,  Aodid  asnt 
Bsan  fcrldlacQglMtton* ' 

Am  iHmHi  MUiiVI  betieaOi  her  glanoea* 

Bamd  ner  ftma  uy  fbod  aiuM  iubc  j^ 
Tboo  obt  lih^athedanoe  of  daDcei,— , 
A  MasurkalbrakingI— 
HopV^iop  >.^uid  ipriaglhr  aver,-^ 
'  Ail  ton^tfcatad  mimadbw ; 
TbaaaahaiimKi  ihaiia shiwfcl ajut  ' . 
Tauaalhr  idle  cogttathm. 

"''"'"■     I  '  '      '  ■  I   I     I  n'l      ■    ■ 

A  gen^Riiatt  t«c«nt!y  traveffing  neak*  Hti4^i;ii|(^iBp0f{ 
<mt  to  a  b«y,  <*  Where  doe*  thift  rMd  go  to.,mT|;^r  * 
do  nm  know,**  anid  the  boy,  «  where  If  ^s  >pi?&  %k  ^ 
wayt^lrare  wliaa  1  coaae  by.**  \  r  '• 
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ASSASSINATION  OP  MARAT  BY  CHAELOTTE 
CORDAY. 

I  HAD  semrcdy  pronoimced  the  name  of  M&rat,  ^lien  the 
portiT  said,  « It  is  here,  Sir.**    It  vnM,  n»  dduH,  at  the 
door  of  (h|fl  dark  lodge  that  Charlotte  Corday  said,  ^  Is  the 
Citixen  Marat  at  home  ?**    And  the  porter,  seeing  this  beau- 
tiful and  digniied  girl,  with  a  smile  upon  her  countenance, 
suspected  nothing.    H<rw  iadeed  etd^h^asaxiatis  fh»  idea 
of  a  murder  with  that  of  a  lorely  woman,  whose  kurge  Mack 
eyes  displayed  a  humid  and  intetlectual  brilliancy ;  whose 
dtgant  and  Mtf'^ereioped  flgute,  exquisitely  foir  complex- 
ioB,aHd  fmfrt^  toeHi^  aoen  vatar  thrifOkipCwMi  fttUness 
of  her  half-dosed  Iipi|Wa«idL]iaf«aMlled*8tV!ag^?    Hsiwp 
could  he  associate  a  concealed  poinard  with  drapery  wiikh 
flowed,  wfthont  concealing  the  most  perfect  harmony  of 
csBtevrP^how'ttMe  a  sftnguinary  design  In  that  fhce  so 
lorelyraanohle,  and  to  ealni,wlMas  only  exprtsstoa  teemed 
tlie  timidity  of  chaste  and  Tir^ons  AllwtioD.    On  that  day, 
DO  doubt,  her  toilet  displayed  a  sort  of  siainple  and  subtima 
coqoMry.    It  Wat  necessary  that  she  should  captivate  the 
fosd  opinkm  of  these  wlio  were  to  admit  her.    She  kn^ 
liltewiss,  that  toch  a  murder  is  not  penetrated  a  aaednd 
time ;  that  her  life  would  fall  a  saoriflce  to  the  deed.    She 
Itneir  that  shfe  was  committing  a  generous  suicide  in  farour 
ofi«8staaad'J«»tii$e;  Hoit  sh«  should  !>#  arreftied  the  in. 
•taut ihe  datd  w«h  pwfowaed,  ime  the  determAnei  tomake 
no  attempt  to  escape.     She  ooald  not  forfti  that  »  wo^ 
nan's  dress,  eren  the  most  important  actions  of  her  lMc> 
npNsmts  in  some  degree,  her  habitual   ideas  and  opin- 
isM     Glk,    IKW  %«Millfhi '  Ae    tookfld*!'    Her   glossy 
Inir  washed  iiMrai#kla«tani  Tlbba%  andativniii  her 
ti>reiyaedc49iKs4na4ulatlng  curiae  And-flitpaier  itriiiwid 
of  animated  white^  that  modest  air,  and  thotalipeli^wha 
coald  hare  anticipated  that  her  delicate  hand  was  about  to 
be  sMMltMth  %lMd*P  .......  On  the  I3th  of  July 

she  went  to  the-Palliis  Nhti^nal,  and  bought  a  sharp-pointed 
UUs-kniA^  with  a  black  sheath.  On  her  retnm  home  she 
put  hito  her  pocket  her  baptfainal  register,  and  an  address 

u»  the  French  people. ,  She  knew  that  she  should 

Icare  the  pteee  tm  which  she  was  gain^  only  to  he  thrown 
into  a  dongeoA,  condemned  a  lew  home  aflerv  and  then 
Rlaced  m  that  fatal  cart  whkh  waa  daily  dragged  to  the 
Grere,  the  Place  d«  BoKrtvtioia,  cltsiwhaN  and  everywhere  I 
Sbe  had  provided  agaisMt  all  cantfngenOttik  Marat  was  ill, 
•BdshewnarelaMdadBiMaMei.  Battht  wrote  him  a  aote^ 
•tatingthatsha  Imd  juet  «a4(«ed  iVam '  0Mii,  and  waa  able 
to  reader  an  imfiortant  serrice  to  the  coualryii  In  the  even* 
ing,  at  five  o^dook,  she  returned.  The  honeekecper  stlU  re- 
fossd  heradnaiMance;  but  Marat  being  iniha  bath,  and 
bearing  the  vdiea  of  j^jpoungMgirl,  ordered  tha«  she  should 
c«*eiii.  «  Thtt.»ttiOiilaBiH,"  aaid  thaaerrant ;  «<  the  hath 
was  there,  jost  optssssia  tim  windaw*"  lUndentood  tiia 
vboleactaoB  aH«eMi>aaal<il  htA  oeounred  in  my  preoeacei 
^  thrse  roQois  are  so  saally  that  an  instant  aufieed  to 
cross  them.  I  ootild  fancy  I  saw  the  whole  actna  paae  be- 
fore my  eyes.  **  Marat,"  exclaimed  I,  **  had  a  handker- 
cinef  roand  hit  head  ;  hie  right  hand  wm  on^^f  the  water, 
^  he  need  at  a  writittg4ablo  a  board  pkM^ed  across  the 
^th.  Charlotte^  from  the  doatness  of  the  bath,  nearly 
tooched  him.**  <<  The  paper  hanginga  are  not  now  the 
s»«e,**  said  tbajerfaHi;  <<  tbeao  which  then  covered  the 
^Us  were  taken  down  a  ftw  montfat  tiace.  They  were 
li^rge  twisted  pillars  drawn  upon  a  whMc  gfOOiMd.**  ^  She 
^  there,**  continued  I ;  Maxat  questional  ^^t  ^^^ 
inquired  the  names  of  the  refugees  of  Calvadot;  she  dic- 
tated to  him,  and  he  wrote.  «<  It  is  weU,**  said  he,  « they 
•hall  all  go  to  the  guiUotine.  Thia  waa  the  last  threat 
^  uttered.  She  drew  &om  its  theath  the  imife  concealed 
in  her  bosom,  and  plunged  it  in. hit  heart?_«Helpr 
cried  he,  ^help,  my  dear  frieadl  I  ao^mardared.**  <<  And  Char- 
lotte,** resumed  the  atrvant,  <<.patting  her  hand  to  her  hair, 
crossed  the  Mco|id  roo%  and  seated  herself  in  ^#  an  tiM)h#«- 
W,  thwfs;  jWiir  thf^i  window.  This  was  told  me  by 
an  eye-wita^^  the  murder.  A  comimi^Mi^miiJV  Wha 
bad  been  folding  up  copies  of  VAmi  tttL  Fe«jik..kAe«kad 
her  down  with  a  chair.  She  rote  and  dahfied  ttie  protec- 
twn  of  the  Members  of  the  Section,  all  of  whom  were 


struck  with  her  beauty.  Danton  8rflv«d  and  applied  to^ 
her  the  most  disgraceful  epitiiett.  Chariattoopposed  to  hit 
abuse  an  aninuited  though  cold  disdain.  She  was  dragged 
into  the  room  which  opened  into  the  sti^eet.**  |t  was  this 
mohxent  that  M.  Sheffer  has  so  Judiciously  selected  for  his 
picture;  but  frooi  this  room  the  bath  in  which  Mirrkt  lay 
could  not  be  seen.  What  matters 'this  tor  the  artistf  Ge:- 
nius  can  lav  upon  walls.  It  ivas  in  this  apartment  that  she  wa$ 
examhied  by  the  Conventionalists  Chabot  and  Drouct ;  their 
report  Is  authentic  (estlitfony,ahd  both  dtetared  their  astonshl 
ment  at  theaatweraof  :tbe  young  girl,  whw  teemed  to  spettk 
with  a  prophetic  voire.  The  coach  in  which  she  came  w«s 
still  at  the  door.  She  descended  to  the  street,  eseorted  by  the 
Commissioners  and  gendarmes  of  the  Convention.  On  her 
appearaaiet,  the  populace  attered  crletf  wad  eitecrilti«ft»  fhat 
Would  have  terrified  the  stoucest  heart.  She  turned  pale^^ 
she  dreaded  being  torn  in  pieces  by  these  wretches*  She,  poor 
girl,  had  anticipated  a  less  horrible  death.  But,  in  the 
summer  Of  life,  beautiful  tod  admirable  as  she  was,  to  be  in- 
stated, trampled  under  ibot,  dragged  half  alive  tfarongh  the 
filth  oC  the  keaneU  t«m  in  p&eces  wiih  haoka^  dripping  with 
gore,  and  stabbed  with  pikes ;  to  lift  up  her  bruised  bead««^ 
one  so  lovely,  now  defaced  and  hideous — and  implore,  9s 
an  act  of  clemency,  the  c<mp  de  grace^  either  delayed  or 
givaa  by  an  unskHfhl  hand  %  her  last  straggles  amfd  chrseft 
and  imprrcatioat ;  at  hope  af  a  t«mb,'iio»  even  a  Mifavf 
her  limbs  torn  asunder  and  diaptrsed-M^s  ha4  ofifjup^  in 
the  September  in  the  preceding  year.  All  this  harroWjS^ 
up  her  very  souL  For  an  instant  such  a  death  threatened  , 
her.  But  Drouet  thundered  out  to  the  tumultuous  and  etas- 
peraied  mob^-/'  In  the  name  «f  the  la^.^  hi  an  IntHaiit  «he 
cries  ceased,  the  crowd  opened,  and  the  coach  altirty^piai' 
ceeded  .  .  .  There{isnotabUt  inscrilttdKfOthejnen^frir 
of  Charlotte  Coi-day,  nor  is  it  known  to  what  earth  her  re- 
maint  were  consigned. 


THB  usv*  wmmms  fiAi^.  .  .  .  ./  j 
Mr.  Hall  was  the  gn^  pillar  a;|id.  9rniime«t  vC  0^  Ai#t 
tist  denomiuation ;  and  all  who  admire  tlte  spectacle  of  ta^ 
lent  of  the  loftiest  description,  engaged  in  the  sacred  cause  ok 
doing  good,  will  deplore  the  sudden  extlndlon  of  so  biighf 
a  luminary.  His  was  of  the  highest  order  <»f«calt><wwd  ini 
teUeot.  He  waa  by  no  meaiM  sum  itf  theaa  who>'Ufaiatf|f 
decry  the  blending  of  literary  taste  with  iipirit^ai  puwrsiMU 
and  enjoyments.  He  fed  his  Intellectual  faculties  vv^^  the 
richest  supplies  of  ancient  ahd  modem  literature ;  and, 
within  a  frw  months  of  Ma  dcatfu,  wadre^peraidng'at'hotn^ 
of  leisure^  the  tragedieaof  £u«ipid«»  ■  Of  Orecl^diMralwv 
in  general,  he  was  particuh^ly  <bn4»  Th^  »rpaedJHg».Ha» 
mer  and  Plato,  were  his  favourites ;  thes^  to^t|vcr  witjy 
the  works  of  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Burke,  were  rtie* thief 
sources  of  his  pUte  and  classical  eloqmltfce.  Yiis  works 
arr,  it  is  to  b^  feared,  to»few  to  premwro  a  ■spmniuii  iiibith 
might  hav^  built  itself  ao  imperiahahk,  fortef.  .fiwt  3d«« 
Hall  was  indolent,  and  some  strong  external  moU]^  i^pa 
required  to  force  his  intellectual  machinery  into  operation. 
He  was  also,  we  should  say,  too  modest;  he  shrank  fntti 
obtervation ;  and  was  by  no  means  *<  ambitious  of  haytng,** 
as  housed  to  say,  when  solicited  to  write  aaorey  «  all  tlie 
woiid  laughing  at  him.**  Those  amazing  efibrtt  of  sacred 
oratory,  to  the  splendid  display  of  u4iich  Lord  Brougham^ 
Sir  James  Mackmtosh,  Sir  Thomas  I)<»m»a)and  Mr.  Gao* 
ning,  and  other  not  less  distinguished  paen^  have  listened 
with  delight,  were  deemed  by  himself  undeserving  of  per- 
manent reottd.)  and  »^mm  of  eheattbiifct  iKteouiMs'thMr 
ever  »  breathed  and  hmwdr^aiktlieliitMf  warMl^ahall^ 
last  find  their  way  befi^re  ti^  p^lic,.  w^  ahtdl,  ba^Judebted 
more  to  the  private  solicituae  of  friends,  or  perhaps  of  in(a- 
rested  individuals,  than  to  the  care  of  the  high-nrinded  ora- 
tor hiantlf.  A  third  oMse  of  the  fewneM  «f  Mr.  HalTs 
ptablicathwAvaa^  ihaditafvr  bpiily  aMf irtetit  to  -widcfarW 
was  subject  for  several  years  prtvioas  to  tha-doM  ilf  hia 
lifcb  A  dreadful  disease  of  the  apine  fre<iu«ntiy  in^pupacitat^i 
ed  him  fVom  every  kind  pf  exertion,  n^enVii,  a|^  >^^*; 
apd  rendered  him,  for  many  hours  together,  th^  victji^  of 
the  most  excruciating  agonies.  Throoghout  Oete  sevei^ 
sufferings,  he  was  calm  and  tranquil  in  the  highest  degree, 
affording  a  most  emphatic  example  of  the  power  of  reli. 
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fiim  tft  fupp^rl  ib^  jnl|id»  when  th«  haait  iuid  flesh  fiill* 
White  m  j*mDg  Jt»aii»  Mr.  HmU  jmblisUad  bk»  fiivt  work, 
<<  An  AiMidfl^  Ipr  U^  Freedom,  if  the  J'nMt»**  a  nuMterly 
work,  written  in  a  style  of  the  ^Hiflwtt  •rfu«)MitttiTe  9(0. 
qiienoe,  and  fervid  with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Some  time 
mfter  appeared  hia  setmota  on  Modem  Infidelity,  indiaputa- 
hty  the  lint  work  of  ito  kind  to  the  hmgnage.  adorned  with 
all  the  gmcea  of.  ftniahed  ootoipoiitk>i],  and  displuyinf  the 
jnigbty  pow«r«  of  u  OMtfer  of  reaMming.  His  6ermo»  00 
Ike  Death  of  tke^  Princfw  CkMiotte  ta  wkhout  a  maU 
AmoBg*^  the  aumhcn.ileli^etvd  oathat  ndlanfltely  «eoa. 
aioB^  andtothoae  who  wmiM  aae  noUr  ideas  wedded  to 
aoUe  dktton,  theeloquanceWlhoufhtAUy  enshrined  amidst 
«li  the  «  ftories  and  beautiea**  vf  in^MMaoed  laAgnac^t  we 
would  atranfiy  itoooiaMpd  ike-  pemsal  of  Afiv  Hall^  Seiv 
■lom  on  War  1  and  of  tkr  laat  twentf  fafea  of  ^e 
'^  Thoii^hta  OB  tiie  Pivsent  <^risia,"  we  have  musk  donbt  if 
4kec«iire  twentf  oanaecwtive  H0W  coa^HM^Mo  with  these 
ia.tk<^praee  wocks  «f  amf  otkar  Eafiiak  waiter.*— >^tfw 

Apt E It  their  disgraceful  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Preston, 
Cope*«  drajjoqnf  were  anything  hut  9,  populai*  regiment; 
theqr  were  AofneMly  alifiiaaxad»  aoA  aiyoaed  to  m«ch  kit- 
tar  MraasoiviilaaUisryv  Onc^when^iatftcfad  inalawn 
«ii'li«eaiteni  caaator6cotlaad,  bofk  oileen  and  tarn  wen 

'  iadly  ftitnbyed  by  Adani  "S—  of ,  a  person,  at  tftat 

time,  well  known  in  the  district  alluded  to.    His  appearance 
mad  man^wa  Wfr9  nx  aecordance  with  the  age  in  which  he 
ttitedb  .  He  waa  a  vabuol^  honeiy^  •^  ovt  spokcA**  mam,   sn 
iUk^  M  Ififiliig,  TiiHirfiiqp,  aridvndi  onuses    an4  pooasased 
ttnch  re«l,  ^dngeni  wit,  which  was  Wfllingty  and  unipav. 
ing^y  employed  itg^inat  t)iia  n^meu^  which  had  alwaya 
htm  the  ol^iact  of;  thA  l»ird*A  f»rtieular  dialike  and  oon- 
tempt.    At  length,  hia  lampoons  bccaaw  ao  frequent  and 
tovdiy,  that  one  of  the  oAeen  deCenuincd  to  challenge  the 
ofbtttttfri  and,'  by  tkit  iMtkod,  at  once  to  Tlndieate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  corps,  and  put  an  end  to  all  further  annoyance 
froni  apich  a  q^rter.     Accordingly,  a  brother  officer  waa 
ikffpijwhad^  with  Ike  ckallenfe.    Tba  laird  espying  a  xmU 
:    «BMar»Mnk*k  kk  BMHiBioa,  gMsaai  rigkt  wtU  kla  intaDt, 
Mt  OettnMned  on  g^tMg  hfkn  Admittance:  HewaafiMth. 
with  ushered  into  the^ptetence^  and  formally  communicated 
,  ,w^;*l^l^bf)(Bp  .ckafsed  with*  .  Adam  heard  him  to  an 
**o«il9i«ndr«c«»A  to-4MMipt.>4hft  akeilfifi,  on  the  CMidiUon 
'  fftat'iiliiry  ^bmAk  •«'IWil  ^^fVimm^  m  platolt  w«ra  kittle 
'' '  ^inga,^ ,  '^^  ^f^  iCcM<!d't»  ;  knd  the  time  and  place  of 
,    ]^etl9g  det^nniiaed  0Q»r-»  hiU  at  aooie  distance     True  ta 
•  <htir  (tpga^ww^ti  fnipiv  the  oka.tteBgiy  and  kia  aecond,  and 
•  '-ytUk  iSkmotn  amcfdDB^  and  no  hm pnaotoal  came  jtke  party 
challenged,  aMJMnpaliied  by  s  ttz  ftet  Ikrmer,  whom  he  had 
preseed  into  tke  serrice.  .  .The  swords  were  measured,  and 
^ther  n^cei^m^  preliminaries  aiyasted  with  great  nicety. 
.  ^  N<aw>'*  aa«d  tk«  laiffd  to  kia  opponent^  «  are  ye  ready  P** 
Ha  Wii  vtplied  to  In  tke  nOimaitiTe.    ^  Wedl,  lad«  ke^  a 
-  gtide  \Mk  out,  for  ye  'lee,'  I  Itihend  Ibckting  yon  tke  d«y  as 
^e^i^^the  itieTandmen  at  Preston;  and  y«f  ken  hoo  that 
«»l^**    «^i vexpUiA  jHMUSpelf/  re(kw<ed  tke  f0ker.  «  Catch 
m»if>^ia«i«9  siHfeL*^  ekatattdukdam  ttaiii  fllfiiag  B  not  Te^ 
'    dANMftj^^'MNiffiBmWiV'ililMieM  of  deBnu»,'ka  bounded 
'  tj^  atid  was  out  of  si^^lri  a  niofnent,  tlotoly  followed  by 
,  h^^g,jbl|^ae<4in4t.^  the,«Q  snail  astonishment  of  the 
/  two-id^pfMid^  aaid'  dieappoiatiBent  of  the  eipaftant    ur. 

"'t'ihflniklilcr^a  ^ottnttrtown  waa  lalltlMd  by  »  n». 
iflbUfoifil^  to  tf  dnritiiflCeif  theot^nance  of  kaplim  to  kia  ^d. 
It  fkbl  U#at>1Mn  the  practice  of  tke  d^Ttne^  kalkn  omb. 
plying  with  ench  i  ittMit,  (o  put  a  ftw  ^oMtioai  to  the  ap. 


pUcant  regarding  tlie  nature  of  the  rita.  On*^this  ocann, 
the  usual  interrogatories  were  gone  into  with  all  lolcauuiy 
on  the  part  of  the^miuister,  and  answered  by  the  pariahi«Ber 
with  much  confidence;,  f  and  not  a  little  self-apprecuuian. 
But  the  catechist,  not  entertaining'lthe  same  opinioa  u  the 
catechisHl,  came  to  tliis  conduaion-.**  Really,  Staiiden,aftff 
a\  I  Uinna  think^y e*re  fit  to  baud  up  the  bairn.**  ^  Wbt 
d'ye  say.  Sir  ?**  exclaimad  biajrisitec.  '<  Pm  sayin,'^Saimden, 
that  I  dimia  tkink  ye*re  fit  to  baud  it  up.**  ^  Fit  to  band  it 
up !    *0d  aaveSf  I  could  fling't  ower  the  kirk  !** 


pAJiviAitiTT  roE  ScoTf  ia]r*-4f  tkapvesB  is  crcr  on. 
aimoita,  kia  inikvaanofaafoe  fiootapMB i  Does hs pahliA 
a  book?  ■iharft.As  b  jBverkeaatIng  echo  of  praise  lilic  the 
noCaaofatnimpei  in  the  Lakes  of  Killamey:  Uiseiploitiiii 
a«y  otker  way  are  equally  aive  of  fiune.  Scotland,  iocsm. 
pariaoB  of  thia  ooiuitry,  ia  in  all  ce^eeta  ooBtemptiUc;aDd 
yet  w»  wottM  cknUtnge  Bny  Hat  of  qamesy  contaioiof  tbMt 
of  keMfldal  poatkoMfrs,  .bepeicial  whether  for  heoour,  fcr 
praAt,  or  patrtnage, and aiue  we  are  there  would  kfimod 
a  m4«trit^  of  gcafwuB  la  tke  Brmy*.tkat  is  toay^as 
ardwNia  aawtll  aa  koBOViMe  atCfioeH-Oke  IiiskoMwii 
for  a  iiir  ekave.  la  tka  a>lflniei> wketB.ineniy  is  te  bt  rndf, 
tkaprgfonoBaof  SoatamMiisaBi«it.iiotor|puaieli»  Whk 
fltgardtotke  preas  of  LandoA,  foom  cbvim  ikat  »i|bt  ht 
ezplaiiwd,  It  oouM»  wr  tkink^  bo  pfNwed,  that  itisgofcn. 
ed  three  parta  by  Scotland.  Thia  does  not  mean  that  tkt 
editors  are  three  parU  Scotamen,  but  many  moit  tiita  (he 
mere  editors  hare  powerful  hdlneMi^  fa»«  pi»r;  ibsit  an 
snb^ltors  and  o^mt  salliariBliii,  wbo^  intksir  swade. 
p«ttment8,afemiprtHak  fntka  LoodoupM^vlvikaM 
dcottM^wM  •  Mr  remarttakto  cxeepttaMy  ii  bUi :  Si 
BMMfli  ffMB  tim  fomrtk  MtBta^  Paw  pewoBawmwatimta 
dfye  into  tke  myMvriei  of  thsit  mMMVt  for  be  idgfci 
ekairetke  fote  of  tka  bear  ka  tke  MlB^wk»fmbkiik 
paw  Into  tke  heniet%  neat.^Ar#m  HtHUkif  Jtfiyuikf. 

The  Inratt  Gbktet  awd  r«t  Imnm  P^ew^Thi 
classes  of  society  in  Ireland  are  til  ammied.  Thrteiia 
Wide  hiatus  between  tke  gentry  ahd  ihe  kbenrlat  oka, 
for  the  dam  of  small  fonners,  wkkh  coaitilBtsHha  te> 
nantry  of  the  country,  cannot  be  mdccd  aradi  abew  tk« 
who  labour  for  their  daUy  anbeiateBee.  1%e  dam^  kr. 
men  in  Kngkuid  and  Seatland,  wkkA  forsM  *e  prfden^ 
the  strength  of  Britain,  Is  unknown  in  Irdand.  {fata 
such  a  clam  la  cnated  by  some  meana^  tkeie  is  Hrtekft 
of  the  improvtment  fat  agricnlfure  of  ikal'iuuiiy.  Ai 
society  ts  there  at  preaent  coratitifted,'  fk&  MoWltty  and 
gentry  can  live  in  apparent  splendour,  wWIkWlfi^  t«td«^ 
ry,  the  formers,  as  ther  are  called,  ekfe^  cMfr'^^eiiikaa 
more  pitiable  than  the  dam  wko  labmtr  for  liM^  '  Akad 
of  iympatky  k  wanting  kctwflEt  MOMk^  wl/llktf  k^tk- 
necting  link  k  anppHodv  •  vacipfwsal  dmire  of  sntaal 
Bopport,  arkkig  foom  an  asiimlkition  of  iAtfR^f^cmaetbe 
expected  to  exist  among  so  widely  8eparatelclaaMt^4)f<"*' 

8«:KTca  OF  am  Iruh  Peasant — Observe  iks  l>»lf- 
dad  peasant,  breMting  the  storm  with  wify  fiacvi,  bi* 
Kagffcd  ooat  streaming  in  the  wind,  trBvelliof  to  not 
naigkbotiring  market  with  a  load  on  his  sboulderii  "Ijl^ 
load  k  a  wA  of  linen  cloth,  for  which,  shooUi  .lie  V  M- 
tqnate  enoiyk,  ko  may  obtain  from  6d.  to  VUL  9^7^ 
And  tkia  ^trtfiing  aum  k  all  tkat  thia  maoi  o^^  ^J 
yaffd  of  clat^  alVor  having  grown  kia  ovn  >i^x>f»  "" 
fof  wkick  ke  miMt  pay  from  thirty  to  ^tsjfmBfi.r' 
BCfv-H^i^  the  labour  attending  the  pulling,  ,f»^^ 
dfying^crig^ng,  dressing,  spinning^  wearing JW  t«K'? 
la  market  Then  with  the  proceeds  of  tbq,  9H  ^  ^''^ 
dotk»,  toflether  witk  the  sak  of  his  com^mj^  ^ 
genaraUy  fent  three  or  four  acres  of  growid-^t^fflp*"^ 
fce  pvy  hk  rent ;  while  himaelf-  ftnd  foii?%){' 
dmilfl^a  nuseraUe  existence,  ent^yir^^' 
kis  docka  and  fowk^  geeae  and  turke^^ 
mETkat  t»  enable  him  to  pnnshaae 
mkadnees  wUk  ;  nor  will  hk  utmoat .  ,.,^^, , 
to  fnmm  better  fora.— Z>oM<fo>iV  C^fffina^'f 
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AyECDOTE  or  Trobtas  Clarksok,  BsQ.-^We  extmct 
the  foUotrin^  sccouat  of  an  attempt  to  kill  Mr.  Clarksuiii 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  friends  of  the  injured 
•oni  of  Afnca,  from  The  Touritt,  <it.  Sketch  Book  of  the 
Timet,  a  weekly  periodical,  trhich  constantly  advocates  Hht 
ahoUtion  of  slavery,  and  Is  also^  in  other  respects,  a  valuable 
publication : — <<  I  was  one  day  on  the  pier-head  at  Liver, 
pool,  with  many  others,  lookhiK  at  some  litde  boats  belo\Y 
at  the  time  of  a  heavy  gale,  ^rveral  pet^eUr,  ttobaUy  out 
of  cariosity,  wene  hastefltn;  thitfaM*.  I 'had  seen  all  lin- 
tended  to  see,  and  was  deporting,  when  I  noticed  eight  or 
nhie  persons  making  towarcM  nie^  '  I  wfcsthM  •nly  about 
rij^t  or  nine  yards  fronf  the  protfifloe5f  the  plev,  but  going 
from  it  I  expected  thav  they  wtftdd  hsv»  di¥ided  to  let 
mt  through  them ;  in«iead  cf  which,  they  closed  upon  me, 
and  bore  me  back.  I WM'  home  within  a  yaid  of  the  pre- 
c!|»ce,  when  T  diseovered  my  dangfer  t  *»d  perceMnf  among 
them  themotdeftrofFeterCneB,  and  ft^Mhere  who  had 
faKoIted  mear  the  i:ing*tf  Anne,  it  iMMa»Ay  itrmk  me 
that  they  had  a  d^igtf  to  throw  me-  over  the  pier^JiOMd; 
wllrti  they  ijilghf  hftte  Ootfe^'  atthto  time,  and  y«t  have 
ptAtdMlttAt'i'ltad'hMii  K»left%y  iwcidettt.  Theto  wm 
m^  ff  Hf&dfefif^BoldHg  ^^VIgetoaieiKaoco«iMorthrdBft|^t, 
I  ifartid^lbfihlMi:' '  Obr^  oPthem,  «g«^iikst  whom  I  vpube^ 
mjttff^  ftff  dowtil '  Vhelr  n(i4ks  were  broken,  and  I  escaped, 
not  Without  hlo^v^  atttdst  tfaerr  (mprecatiouB  and  abase^" 


-  AnecDttvs  or  Axdkew  MAB¥KLU**The  borough  of 
Hntt,  ia4be  neig«  of  Cbaiiea  II.,  chose  Aadi^w  Marvell,  a 
79n9$i§mkt9nm>i9f  Uttlo  or  no  fi»rtuno,  and  maintained 
hii» jt  tondaw  4at.<*x>»wntfceiOf  t^ public  His  «nder. 
<iBdipgjiniegrtMbiyid  ^tirit,  yei?  dn^iiJ^.lo  iU^  theoinfa- 
inns,  <|tlpln|itr»iMift  |*«psufHled  that  b/e  ^^oulU  be  theirs 
faft'pi>>irl#'  »"V^  t^.ienl;  his  old  school•^f«iUowJ ,  the 
iMt^xSjmiomf.tM^fi'M  renew  ^cquainUnce  ,wit)i  |u4i 
hi  his  garret.  At  parting>.the  Lord  Treasurer,  out  of  pufe 
iffactiepyaU^ped  into  his  hand  £^000,  and  then  w/ent  to  his 
chai^  Afacvell  looking  at  the  paper  calls  aAer  the  Tree* 
tarei,  «]V(y  Lord,  I  request  another  moment."*  They  went 
op  agaM>  to  the.c^^yret,  and  Jack,  the  servant  boy,  was 
called^  "Jatik,  ihili,  what  had  I  foi:  dinner  yesterday?'* 
«  Doa\  yoK  xvmemlMVy  Sir  ?    You  had  the  little  shoulder 


te-dnyr  <M)on*t  you  knQW,  Sir,  that.yqu  Btd  me 
theMtda^boilot  to  jbroil  r  « 'Tis  so  ;  vexy  right,  child ;'  ga 
away.  My  i^ord*.  do  you  hear  that  ^  Andrew  MarvellV 
diiipier  in  jifQidded^  tbeve**  your  piece  of"  paper,  t  want  it 
Mt«  J.iVn|wr  U^.sort  of  kindness  you  intendeds  I  live 
hmf  to  fff^o-my^/c^mHtuewts;,  the  ministry  way  feek  men 

'  Witlg=Wl^  i— A'  WnteVittbulr  miinrie*,frttW  pWltwfeM, 
and  an  alir'of  observation,  fbrmed  an'iifitArtill^ble'  shield 
nmnd  his  diplomatic  character.  Wheh  amOM|f  hit  intimate 
friends  he  wae  quite  a  difRsrent  being.  He  was  particuo 
larly^ond  of  social  conrersatlon,  which  he  u^alty  pro- 
longed to,  a  very  late  hour.  Familiar,  affectionate,  and 
attentire  to  ihe  means  of  plea$hig,  he  yielded  to  a  speeies  of 
inteUMi^al  epicurism,  and  became  &nMrtin|f,'tlMt  he  might 


ing  from  the  sale  of  the  Wreck  of  Me  superb  Ubivry,  whieh 
ibtehed  a  very  low  prloe^  because  even  In  London,  party- 
tpirh  prsireirted  a  oOnHpetHioa  of  purchMenL^/HMioii/*s 
HeoolleoHone  ef  MWeibe^a. 


AlTBODOTB  OP  fans  Iklflri-NoillYirXftIf  OlBCVlT^^^The 

fttheroftbe  barwarvtigagedloideftnda  prisouer  of  equal 
parity  of  ehoraotsr  and  cpotlesrhUegrity  with  my  «  g«iktle. 
handed**  clien^  The  prosechtor  was  a  steady  old  northern, 
whoso  dim  eyeo  and  gMy  ladDs  told  «h«  dose  of  ttarse-score 
rears'  and  tei^  htrt  whooe  lioMit  indignation  tigainst  the 
knov«tiDM-«r  kMi¥e#y  and  iheH  suppltedhim  with  aQ  the 
Tehamenca  cf  ywMhffBl  arioar.  ^  My  good  man,**  said  his 
tordsfaip)  <^take  the  efter*s  rod^  and  «ee  if  yoo  can  point  out 
(he  person  who  tightened  your  pocket ;  begia  now  u^p  here, 
and  IocAl  all  around  the  court,**  aaid  the  leMwed  jud)^ 
poiotinf  up  at'  tlw'head  of  tho  aeat  «ccipMk1»y  >tho  tor. 
Tho^»ld  ffltitlsBMi  looted' <—dly  ood- «a«ilimsbfi > dnwn 
the  seat ;  at  length,  with  the  fixed  and  motionki^glali  of 
the  rattlesn^H^  placed  hiiuself  opposite,  the  vrortbj  ^thcr, 
and  laying  the  rod  upon  his  hoary  locks,  exclaimed^  "  l*m 
thinking  that%  the  ehapl — elr,  hoMd'oii  a  t^  bit ;  cofaie 
«p  JMk,**  heahoutsj  tut«tiig>  fvund  1o  "Mribtv  wh)»  was 
amosfst  tbo  onwd^  <««DiBa'U|>,  aaou^  aBktt.«iete«hu«i*to 
ikra»plethenibbw>(ffobberw**)  Judiqitil.  gmvity  xsonld- Aot 
withstand  this;  it  waa  truly  dectrict  ''  yery4|kelf,  my 
good  man,**  said  his  lordship,  <*  tliat  white  lieadcd  man  may 
have  got  some  of  your  money  In  his  pocket;  but  will  you 
swear  that  he*k  the  Ud  that  robbed  V^mi  ?**—<«  Well»  in  trothy 
Vm  no  jooet  direcdy  poeitare  mttt^  hut  he*o  giWy,  asid  like 
the  chap  that  I  gruppk  by  the.c«ff,of  the  p^tpk  ivp^w^* 
^  Why,  ma%**  said  his  lordshij^  '<  tha,t*s  tbf  ,pnsoper*B  cpun- 
seL**  «  Och,  I  kenn*»J  bravely,  '  replies  my  old  /riend,  ^  he 
was  yin  o*  a  bad  erap  ;  he  mann  hae  d  Umg-iAiatiked  ladle 
that  sups  kale  with  the  dleL^^Dilillii  (Pnhiittitff  Mltga* 
Mine.  .1  ,    ,  .^       V  i    ' 


TuK  ukTB  Da.  Aj>am  Ci.AmK»**  A  nwnwpnmloa*  in- 
quiiea  whether  the  late  Dc  Adam  Clarke  adlfced  to  the 
last  to  the  opinion  he  expressed  respecting  the  probability  of 
aniiuab  being  recompensed  in  ^  future  state  f6r'  the  linme- 
TitedaufibringatheyebdumiiaiMf?  ^^kf^eorreapMMHtfhas 


of  nMittonthmrouoBd^red  meto  bringfrom  a  woinanin ,    ^        ^.^   .      »-._       .  ^^    .  * 

the  markot,**     »  Very  jrtght,  child^What  haye  I  for  dinner*  «ddiW  ttou^ulryttMa^^a•^^^ 

-  "^       2^y  l^y   j4ie  lBtradiu49ff .  flhiq«v  4Mi  the  AMlll^ 


learned  and  pious  Doctor*s  theory  on  this  subject  is  noticed 
and  conunented  upon.  lo  answer  to  this  coireepohdent,  all 
we  can  say  is,  thAt  we  nerer  heard  that  Dr.  Cht^W  Mid  «ver 
repudiated  hto  ow»  doatWiio4n"»hto  irtjeaiinpinwoaaaow 
«liat^Mmrf««NM  iCiMsMlbt«ed.,plity.hMrOf|ieldl9it.l»me 

result.  <<  The  dumb  aifint;^'* — ^in  the  words  of  the  preihee 
to  the  Milanpey^^  are  the  it'drk  of  tfhe  la^tie^^od'  >J^ho 
treated  Autt^  «ttd  who  ahfta  prtwrM»4o  ueiyWBiia^Wiihor 
'oltngttiffiy who  kascoaUid  tiBeiiranl«tlifM«w}U 
ato  thoiv  oxiotaMO  afttr-  their  eiurthly  «»coer»?*? 


be  M%eif  amused.    He  la  the  atotFWf^efHhe  h»WfcnioiH4fioted„  ^.,^-,„  -^  — —  -.-^^^ ^^  _^  -^ , 

tdrtetrttte' by  diasnpfort,  WH«re'  Rftllllir^imtfd^^  «'l'h*ow,  eolyed  on  ftrpetja^pg . thdr  .CoIomI^  with  a  spl 

hot  Vl^Tai&  called  a  Wfcked  ♦tolh^»  M'V^^^A?,  ^^tiA  the    ppr(er  jug.  through  the  hjindsbflh^AtQutdAt. 

wUbV£httrsb  of  my  UfB,  commltltto  MVoiiMt  Vr  kfkgkid^    f^iew^hcm%  *dA,^Y<eb  tht/  fmM  -wttk^U  madost^he 

iiei£^^The  Bishop  of  Autuii  Iml^MdilMf^  «Mrtdiei^<Wi  tRi  'C4kSb^  iMff  ^•4dfll^tMdlhid<viie|«aMdtsi  #lBad|djoMtiott 

Ktf'ftU  Wnorous  TohJe,   and  slghWiadf *n»«*ei7*«^4BU}sto.i*«iu<harfMl^o'BhirfA4Jfi^^ 

whf^  Will  ihU  ah  be  at  an  end  P*   -Qihe  e«4sttto|^dt  wUat^ 

wiiile^tt  was  in  London,  a  lady  of  sixty  Was  ttemiitaed  as 

just  httr^^  married  a  footman.     Several  espi^essed  their 

sori^Hse  hi  audi  a  choice.     <<  Wheh  fort  ^tH  tiine,^eaM  the 

t>Uh({j;  ^  Ai/ttiiL;  **  youMo  not  count  Ikonours.*    Htl  maei- 

neP^rp^Ui^ls  ]>eeti!farly'  trtie^m,'  i^  he  H  ftibodel 


A  KOBE  THAir  SPARTAK  BmSTTTT  OF  SrEXCtt.— ^It  !• 

one  thing  to  write  a  good  speech  and  auotherlo  apeak  one. 
9hi8  Ihct  woolUostiatedaoma.yMm  elMeiii  n  sseighhatring 
«o«nti<  in  whiuli  a  iiefimeia^  of ,]^Qqa«mT  ^Vilxj  b*d  re- 

iplendid  snver 


I  were^wn^qut  Jjn^liw^  all 
Idfutant,  as  he  advanM  be- 


to  be  upmunweablm.jt^ifi  t^om  wer 

eyes  were  turned  towards  the  Adfuti 

fore  the  soldiers,  holding  the  glittetingi;lit&rM»htttai,'aad 

the  Colonel  waiting  to  hmtr  the  addrM  of  >tii«#ren.'  -  All 

ears  were  intent  to  hear  the  speech  and  reply.    Almi^  me. 

mory  in  both  indiridnals  had  proved  a  treacherous  guardian 

M,  ^ofeflif  ^hpwimfaf 'tonc^qf »<a.tHa#Mro  ■  Tho.A^vitaiit  vp^m^kfAit^^'iVfM  ^^ 

.eOr.lie "had  yet:'dlWh|f  nh'^^mfi^  Mw^*9nm^^0m  4ioa9$i»h^^vi^M^m>i'9mft^'^^^^ 

■S'm^rflrWvWron;  artd'li«iB*«mUyfl  <ft  i8MMd,tbm*A  thfrJMl'^  «»d  wh»t,w?ui^fgi|Miy  •bU- 

idilhfc\yy-rtsource«  He  hiadltlt,  ina^  lioaajQftw'n^irfy.?,^^  A*  )*«**>  t^iewga  . .         - 
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IMSH  Lavdvd  PmoPB&TY. — W«  luiT«  a  itrikfiif  Ithn- 
tration  of  the  ezteut  to  which  Irbh  estates  are  dipped,  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mahofty,  before  the  tithe  committee. 
Aoeordifig  to  a  retum  Irom  the  Ref  iatrar'e  oi&<M»  the  sArt- 
gi^ftt  im  the  three  last  yean  were  L.0a8,350  :  that  ia,  this 
was  the  aggregate  amount  of  inch  of  them  as  had  the  con- 
sideration money  marked  on  the  memorials  ;  but  as  there 
were  341  which  had  no  indication  of  tlie  amount  of  the 
consideration  money,  the  real  aggregate  total  must  be  abore 
the  snm  stated,  and  may,  according  to  Mr.  M ahony*8  cal- 
cnlation,  be  estimated  at  least  at  a  million.  Besides  mort- 
gages,  there  were  transactions  of  enormous  magnitude  in 
bonds  and  judgmentSr  In  the  three  Conrts  of  KiBg*s  Benflbi 
Cottmon  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  17,316  original  judgments 
were  entered  on  cognorit  (that  is  upon  bonds  with  warrant 
of  attorney;)  3,776  judgments  were  revircd;  and  1,465 
Judgments  re-docketed,  all  of  which  represent  a  penal  sum 
of  L.24,156,856,  or  an  actual  debt  of  L.12,304,372,  besides 
imterast  Adding  to  this  the  amount  of  the  mortgages,  we 
hare  a  total  debt  recorded,  wi^in  the  last  three  yean,  of 
I..  13,546,602,  nine-tenths  of  which,  as  Mr.  Mahony  justly 
supposes,  affect  landed  property  alone.  The  average  annual 
Increase  of  debt,  within  the  period  specified,  is  L.4,51 5,534, 
and  the  value  of  all  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  is  not 
estimated  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  engineer,  at  more  than 
L.12,715,67a — DubHn  Evening  PosL 

Ste&xe*8  Dauohteiu — Stem6*8  daughter  had  been 
baited  incessantly  about  her  religious  opinions  by  a  young 
man,  a  commonplace  puppy,  the  son,  or  the  nephew,  or  the 
brother,  I  declare  I  can't  say  which,  for  I  never  thought  the 
fact  worth  ascertaining,  of  one  of  the  prebends  of  Durham. 
She  had  listened  to  his  maUeriei  with  exemplary  patience 
for  several  days,  When  on  a  Jtidden  it  sssmtd  to  oocar  to 
her,  thatt  tveft  to  forbaaranM  these  are  limhs.  He  vesomed 
the  attadt  this  moming^  with.— <^  Mn  .  ■,  what  made  you 
sceptical  ?*' 

<'  The  Ures,"  said  she,  ^  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Dui*ham.** 

The  laugh  weni  agmiftst  him.  Instead  of  readily  joining 
in  it,  and  fcfating  the  matter  as  a  sanry  jeat,  a  bufat  of  mer* 
riment  enaaed  on  tus  rejoining,  mi4k — a  most  vehement  aside 
it  was.— with  an  air  ofdcapsMte  piqne,  <<  1  liate  yaaroftever 
wmmky  tliey  are  aU  andi  d-«^  ibals**' 

Education  ly  Ib^lavb.^ — ^There  has  been  no  want 
•ither  of  Acta  of  Parliament,  or  grants  of  money,  to  make 
Ireland  both  wealthy  and  wisa  The  treasury  has  been 
•taxed  i  the  purses  of  tlie  Engiisii,  who,  though  a  mouey-lov- 
ingv  are  a  kind«hsarCed  peo]^  have  bled  Ireely ;  sermons 
Mve  been  preached  in  cathedrals  and  conventicles ;  the  wi- 
-  dow  has  given  her  ait^  and  the  child  ita  allowance  4  and 
yet,  every  two  or  three  years,  we  are  sickened  with  the  same 
ghastly  tale  of  famine.  Again,  for  the  remedy  of  Irish  ig- 
notenca,  society  npM  society  has  been  eonstttnted,  thou- 
aands  afibsr  thonsands  have  been  subscribed  by  individuals ; 
sncoeiiaive  adninislmtions  In  the  greatest  financial  straits 
have  liberaUy  voted  the  pubHc  money,  and  the  tightest  eeo- 
noBHsts  have  hardly  objected  to  the  di^mrtement.  Schools 
have  risen  in  all  quarters,  and  schoolmasters  are  almost  as 
nameroos  as  anibors ;  and  yet  the  same  comphdnt  con- 
tinnea«-4he  Irish  arapal^itiig  for  want  of  instruction.  At 
length  tlw  Govefument  tako  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  They  resolve  that  the  education  for  whidi  the  na- 
tion are  to  pay,  shnll  be  a  national  education ;  that  the 
fands  appropriated  to  the  purpose  shall  be  vested  hi  r<>spon- 
siblehandi)  and  that  they  shall  be  rendered  beneficial  to 
att  who  need  and  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  boon. 
What  has  followed  ?  FeeMe,  wvming  snpport  from  half 
fiiends,  and  claoMroos  opposition  firom  Tories  and  Dema- 
-  V^P^^  a  onion  such  as  hath  not  been  seen  since  ^le  Pharisees 
«nd  t^  HeroAans  took  counsel  toiwtheri — Yorkihire  Man- 
May.  qf  Educt^lkofu 


In  the  anti-titheism  of  the  moh,  I  behdfl  a  v«lAiie^ 
trodncing  to  anti-rental  doctrine;  and  diis'liitfr^ 
ing  upon  an  area  for  tumultuooa  and  anti-fiopntf  nj 
anti-rank  contention;  though.  In  the  demoUtioo  ef n&k 
and  opulence,  the  constitution  that  supported  (hoi  an 
come  do\vn,  overwhelming  in  its  fall  tlie  inteitsts  of  ti« 
persons  who  rashly  pulled  it  to  the  ground. — ^5aroa  Sm&i 
Charge, 

Howard,  the  Philanthropist. — ^The  energy  of  k 
determination  was  so  great,  tliat  i^  instead  of  beiog  bk. 
tual,  it  had  been  shown  only  for  n  short  time  on  putic^ 
occasions,  it  would  have  appeared  a  vehement  impHimy: 
but  by  being  unintermitted,  it  had  an  equability  of  an- 
ner  which  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  <^ 
constancy,  it  was  so  totally  the  revarae  oi  anythiBg  S^ 
turbulence  or  agitation.  It  was  the  calnmfas  of  sa  itta- 
sity  kept  uniform  by  the  nature  of  the  human  miad  fc 
bidding  it  to  be  more,  and  by  the  character  of  the  iifir- 
dual  forbidding  it  to  be  less.  The  habitnal  pmeaof  b 
mind  was  a  pitch  of  excitement  and  impnlffoa,  sla« 
equal  to  the  temporary  extremes  and  panozyams  rfeannn 
minds  ;  as  a  great  river,  in  its  cnatomary  state,  iscfsala 
a  small  or  moderate  one  when  swollea  to  a  torrent— /#^ 
ster  on  Decision  qf  Character, 

BaJULINO  of  DoOS,    the  BE8UI.T    OF  CiVlUXATlffiL 

— Dogs  in  a  state  of  nature  never  baiiL  ;  (hey  simply  vUn 
howl,  and  growl ;  this  explosive  noine  in  only  food  •■'■c 
those  wfaidi  are  domeatteafeed.  Sosmini  spaakaatf  thi^ 
herd's  dogs  in  the  wikbi  of  Egypt  na  nnt  having  iUb  IK^: 
and  Colnmbua  found  the  dogs  which  he  had  yiiii isnly  ■> 
ried  to  America,  to  have  lost  their  paopanalty  to  haikie^ 

Bbae^atobiko.— The  inhnbitnuta  ef  ttie  ■laualiii** 
parts  of  diberia  flisten  a  very  heavy  Mock  •»  «  'ff  *J 
terminates  at  the  other  end  wi^  a  leo|».  Thh  ii  Iw 
near  a  steep  precipice,  in  the  path  in  which  the  tawj 
accnstonwd  to  go.  On  getting  his  neck  into  the  neiSl^«» 
finding  hhnself  Impeded  by  the  log,  he  tnfces  H  i^  1>< 
rage,  and^  to  ft^ee  himself  flmn  it,  throws  it  ^^TfLu 
precipice ;  it  naturally  pulls  the  bear  after  It,  and  heb  k9W 
by  the  foil.  Should  this,  however,  accidentally  na*  F^ 
the  ease,  he  drags  the  Mock  again  np  the  ■••■"^•'^iSi 
veiterates  his  eflbits  with  increasing  Airy,  tiH  bt  ciA0 
sinks  exhaasled  to  the  ground,  or  en^hlsUft  bys» 
deive  plnnge. — Cahinet  of  Arte. 

PuMrsHMENT  OF  CHiLDSEir.^.Xever  let  a  fjMMV 
punished  for  an  action  which  he  does  not  know  ^J*^ 
ftiult.  Never  let  the  punishment  be  calculated  to  degn^ 
him  in  the  view  of  others,  for  it  will  then  InfaUIWr  ^• 
den  his  heart.  Never  let  a  child  be  punished  till  be  1^ 
offended  in  the  eame  way  the  third  time.  Nerer  ptfflW 
him  without  being  sure  he  has  committed  the  ft^Hw 
question.  And  let  the  punishment  you  intend  to  inflict  m 
well  considered,  and  when  the  proper  oQcasion  eaoM^^'^ 
goroosly  inflicted*— CJb*ts/ta»*s  Pem^  MagftMine* 
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CUlt$QBy  KI^MABKS  O^  IREI^ANIX 

Iw  A:li|f«d(  UUr  W«  TttUiA  Belfast  NMry,  DMghe^a, 
))«AIiB,  Kfldiirts  SosKreai'  Ummkk,  O^kvUle,  Battel 
TIM,  MaUvvr,  C^  FteBMyyClMKB^  lttUMMiy,<;BalMVV^ 

iiM(iTiiAHnii'ti*ytria  iM»Mii»>)>^i>»<ii»Art8f»>  au. 

mit  '€tim  nmnlii^  a/tmy ;  and  Diphilehdld,  net  vnfreque^Uy 
lb9oiwt]i««riiee«fhimiaaiMi^eik»«ogBteC    TheMrcn 

Aili^  ;  *«« «Mmii*JP  Ifer ^wqmmmily' iSMtt*,  aikl  efittnAy'^y 
^tOJd^itffi  Hike  litM^  at«  fti  general  good,  and  the  charges 
aoMmte  $  to  llukt,  altogeth^,  trar^Ung  in  Ireland  is  eom^ 
mo^MM^iVpli^ttnd  highly  itterestiiigb 

n*  Mi)0i*it»geii«hiUy  givttf  of  thd  mWry  df  the  IriAi 
p«Mafe^^a1f«'  Moif  tMhei'  tiMn  ahor^  the  t^tlL  In  Bel- 
fiMt,  iitid^te  lidglihonAood,  thepeopleh&re  the  dbotch  head» 
and  lisaxuftst  the  correspoiidittg  talents  and  dis|KMlHion8  ;!-. 
tlMM,  ordery  Inditotry,  and  comfort,  abcmnd.  Afttr  pas^g 
the  Newry  mountains,  however,  (ihhty  miletf  sooth  df  Bel. 
Arty  wtvlchtdfiees  heghts;  vhi  has  no  termintition,  except  in 
tie  i^vhUy  tm  It  reaches  the  sea.  The  hahitatlons  of  the 
lowei^orden  are  cottages  of  mud  or  stone,  without  windows 
atad  4;hl*uBieyt ;  sbaw  serves  ihr  a  hed,  and  stones  fbr  ^eats ; 
a  pdt  to  bolt  p^tatoel^  and*  a  iJoarse  brown  jtig  to  hold  water, 
ootnptetlf'the  areldes  of  household  furniture.  Many  indi. 
▼idnals  are  In  perfect  tatters ;  and  thoae  who  are  better 
cMombMat  o&lyof»gi«^t-eM^  wilh  out  or  iwo  ned^ 
iNria  unrer  »  coUeMion  of  nifsi  Under  the  buining  saa  of 
Augiiily  thOQsands  were  seen  loitering  on  the  roads,  or  be- 
ftlft  Atf  eotlage  doo^,  with  these  heavy  great-coats.  At  the 
pUMi|(h  -ttey  w«ar  the  great-ooat ;  labourers  mhtin^  lime 
eife%tTdei>ed  with  it,  and,  under  the  tiicombrance,  tuck  up 
itt  skSHe.  At  ^e  church  and  in  the  market-place  the  peo. 
pie  wait  elad  in  great-eoati.  In  shorty  Ireland  Is  the  great- 
cotttef  flition.  On  asking  an  explanation,  we  were  told 
tliat  tlnft^men  have  almost  no  employment,  and  no  food  ^- 
ccpt  potlAbes^^  and,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  excite- 
ment, feel  cold  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  a  great- 
cAttt- Ir  ttnar  a  prtttie  ndDteda^  of  Ufi9. 

-  Iflt0'  demies  ^abotod  to  a  degree  that  to  ur  warf  incon- 
ceivaMetfll  we  had  obseiWr^  In  many  places,  and  par- 
tindntyWUililli  'C&ikeriek  and  Cork,  one  or  more  is  to  be 
wMt  itplii  #w#f^H|raWdhsJryirdk  at^ng  the  roftjd,  and  they 
an  tobegeen'c3iHodi>ift«indaBee  profcistoii  <m  e««ry^slde, 
aateae  (heeye  aaa  mch.    The  Mda  are  divided  into 


patah^of'twoorthneadrep^and-two  er  tbvee.ielde  c«»- 
stiliiteafium  The  wietdiedouUivataci  plant  •pe  acre  or, 
UMMeofOMirpoesetsioas  with  pottatoes,  aad  sow  the  re-, 
maiader  with  wheat  aad  oats.  The  piodnoe  of  the  latter, 
they  deliver  in  kind  to  the  ProteelaiKt  clergyman  and  land- 
lefd*e  ftctoT)  and  aire  wdl  contented  to  be  permitted  to  r^ 
serve  the  potatoes  as  their  own.  We  saw  scarcely  any  com. 
in  stack  in  the  open  country.  The  advanced  season  of  the. 
year,  just  before  harvest,  might  account  for  this  to  a  gr^at 
extent ;  but  we  were  iinfonned  that,  owing  to  the  ^stem^ 
ju«t  described,  .comparatively  few  jtacks  are  to  be  seen  at 
any  period. 

Huts  and  palaces  are  almost  the  Only  MbRattens  met" 
with  in  the  open  country.  I^  some  disiricis  nearly  all  the^ 
hnuses  which  may  have  served  proprietors  with  incomes 
undei:  L4000  a-yeer,  or  ien^te  oC  300  or  400  acnss,  have 
been  bulged  down,  and  present  to  the  tratetler  wallew^th- 
out  rooft',  ^hile  the  winds  of  he»ven  ate  hei^^  sweeping 
through  the  windows.  The  palaces  belong:  to  bishops,  or 
proprieton,  whose  revenues  enable  them  to  maintain  a  re- 
tinue fit  to  constitute  a  garrison.  Every  twenty  or  tHrty 
miles  a  great  fabric  is  seen  rising,  huge  and  massive,  in  the 
horizon.  As  you  approach  it,  it  turns  out  to  be  barraclts^ 
as  Urge  as.  an  extensive  square  in  i^  great  city,  walled  aU 
round ;  and,  besides,  every  village  has  its  outpost  of  .soldiers. 
In  the  small  towns  alone,  which  are  very  numerous,  isj 
there  any  population  of  the  middle  rank  to  be  fbund.    . 

We  travelled  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  with  ^  very4*i- 
tellig^t  merchant,  who  exports  rags  and  leathers  from.that. 
city.  This  .trade  brings  him  into  dose  .contact  with  the 
people.  Last  winter,  he  said,  the  ftver-hospitahs,  and  all! 
other  places  that  could  be  coquaanded,  were  crowded  with, 
patients,  ^d  still  the  calls  lor  siujcour  were  lead  }uid  iiDOM-. 
sant.  He  collected  L.9  in  his  own  circle^  and  went  amou^^ 
tlie  poor  to  see  how  it  could  be  lest  applied ;  he  laid  it  all. 
out  in  purchasing  straw,  (which  is  th^re  very  cheap^},  aqdj 
was  not.  able  to  provide  a  bed  of  this  material  6>r  all  the. 
cottagers  who  were  sick  of  fever  and  destitute  even  of  straw 
to  lie  on.  Some  of  his  customers  confessed  openly^  that  ^ 
they  had  been  concerned  in  the  conflagrations  which  then . 
every  night  occurred  5  and  one  said,  **  Last  week  we  buried, 
two-and-twenty  men  shot  in  these  attempts ;  and  many  a 
widow  sits  with  a  tear  in  her  eye  that  must  not  beahed,^ 
and  many  a  mother  laments  her  son  in  grief  that  must  nor ' 
be  expressed  ;^.4omphNnt  would  betray  the  living,  andtfiB^ 
dmkf  m^  fMUs  fartunafig  ^an  rtey.**— About  twenty  miltei' 
eaiit  of  Limerfck,  we  passed  a  group  of  cottage&  It  ntined 
.fast ;  and  acrost  the  comer  of  one  of  them^  the  walls  of 
which  were  raised  only  about  lour  feet  hi^,  and  w|dck 
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bad  ai  y«tiio  roof,  w«  saw  some  branchas  of  trees  stretch- 
ed, and  a  rude  kind  of  tliatcbin^  with  turf  and  mdies  at- 
tempted over  tbem.  The  space  covered  did  not  exceed  a 
triangla  of  six  feet  in  the  sides.  It  contained  a  woman  sick 
of  tewtXt  who  was  deposited  there  by  the  innutct  of  her 
own  cottage  to  aroid  contagion;  and  this  was  a  common 
practice  and  a  wise  one.  A  oolleetion  was  made  for  her 
among  the  passengers  in  the  coach. 

In  the  towns,  the  number  of  wretches  flying  in  rags  is 
appalling :  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  external  appearance 
of  misery,  the  Irishman  is  a  gay,  light-hearted  being. 

This  population  is  pretty  generally  instructed  in  letters. 
A  gentleman,  who  had  been  employed  by  goremment  in  in- 
Testigations  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  stated,  that, 
eighteen  years  ago,  not  one  in  ten  of  the  lower  orders  could 
read  or  write  his  name,  but  that  now  the  proportions  are 
rerersed.  He  discharged  the  same  duties  last  year,  and 
spoke  ftt>m  obserration  in  both  instances.  We  saw  many 
schools  held  in  huts  such  as  already  described ;  the  children 
sitting  in  crowds  on  the  floor,  and  employed  with  books 
and  slates.  Hedge-schools  also  were  occasionally  met  with ; 
children  were  collected  on  the  road<4ide,  under  the  lee  of  a 
high  wall,  or  the  shelter  of  a  thick  plantation,  and  there 
were  taught  to  read. 

Idleness  prsTails  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  that  is  incon- 
oeiTable,  not  from  want  of  will  to  labour,  but  of  work  to 
parform.  Erery  little  farm  is  orerstocked  with  hands, 
and  there  is  no  employmehl  for  those  who  wish  to  let 
their  labour  to  hire.  Th«  millions  of  starring  tenants 
with  whom  the  soil  groans  hare  no  capital ;  and  hence 
there  are  no  tradesmen.  The  cartwright*s  shop  and  tV 
blacksmith's  forge,  the  shoemaker's  and  the  tailor's  shops, 
art  not  met  with  every  two  or  three  miles,  as  in.  the  sister 
kingdoms.  The  Irish  drive  sledges  of  the  rudest  fisbric; 
dig  potatoes  with  a  spade  nine  inches  long,  three  inches 
broad,  and  five  feet  long  in  the  handle,  which  is  used  with- 
out stooping,  and  rarely  needs  repair ;  and  for  raiment 
they  import  the  cast  rags  of  England,  and  go  without 
shoes.  An  Irish  town  on  a  market-day  presents  a  specta- 
cle truly  deplorable.  The  articles  exposed  for  sale  are  tin- 
pots,  and  the  coarsest  crockery-ware ;  and  the  country 
population  bring  nothing  to  sell  but  yam,  and  loiter  about 
famiehed  and  wan,  like  ghosts  on  the  Stygian  shore. 

Until  we  saw  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  w«  oould 
not  understand  the  motives  of  their  conflagrations;  but 
then  these  became  too  evident  Every  part  of  the  soil  is 
possessed  and  over-peopled.;  a  tenant  ejected  cannot  plant 
a  foot  on  an  inch  of  ground  without  dispossessing  others  as 
poor  as  himself,  and  cannot  obtain  employment  as  a  servant 
for  hire.  Losing  his  farm,  therefore,  is  like  an  excommu- 
nication finom  existence.  If  a  landlord  turn  out  a  tenant, 
and  a  neighbour  take  the  ground,  this  is  a  mere  shifting  of 
poMMslon ;  a  ikrm  is  left  vacant  by  the  removal,  and  the 
community  is  nothing  the  worse ;  but  if  a  stranger  is  in- 
troduced, the  previous  tenant  is  thrust  abroad  on  a  coun- 
try in  which  there  is  no  room  for  him  to  exist.  He  is  some- 
times induced  to  offer  an  exorbitant  rent  for  another  per- 
aon*s  possession,  and  thus  the  misery  is  more  widely  dif. 
fused.  The  overwhelming  calamity  produced  by  the  set- 
tlement of  a  stranger,  especially  if  he  possesses  capital,  talqes 
~  extensive  farm%  and  dispossesses  twenty  or  thirty  families, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  It  is  the  experience  of  this  evil 
that  has  generated  the  Rockite  system.    Notice  is  given  to 


a  new-comer  to  quit  his  poafesyion,  w^iich,  if  not  complied 
with,  is  followed  up  by  his  murder,  and  the  destructkm  of 
his  property.  To  curb  tliia  system,  aaldien  are  stationei 
in  the  villages ;  single  booses  «ven  are  hired  in  Uie  coaaHy, 
and  converted  into  military  stations ;  an  armed  police 
patroles  the  highways  during  night ;  and  under  the  insur- 
rection-act  it  is  a  transportable  offrnce  to  be  abroad  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Theee  causes  co-operatiBg, 
produce  a  state  of  sodety  which  banishes  the  proprietors  9{ 
the  soil,  renders  property  insecure,  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  capital  and  manufoctures,  and  seems  to  thrtatea 
perpetual  misery  and  degradation  to  the  country.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  every  comer  of  the  land  is  teeming  with 
new  houses  and  nascent  mannflictosiss.  The  north  of  Ir- 
land  partakes  in  this  demonstration  of  prosperity ;  but  after 
passing  the  Newry  mountains,  in  all  the  remainder  of  our 
tour,  we  saw  extremely  few  tenements  exclusive  of  mod- 
cottages,  in  the  course  of  erection. 

We  were  present  at  the  aislies  in  Cork.  In  fottg  sm- 
nutet  we  saw  two  men  tried  and  sentenced  te  trunsporte" 
tkm  i  a  wommn  to  long  imprisonmeni  {  smd  a  mtm  io  deatih 
—mil  teparate  oases,  and  aftmt  pro^  lad  ;  emma^tkem 
under  the  inswrreetion'aet,  an  the  aoidenae  efamawUems, 
The  eompUUni  was  loud  everywhere,  that  neither  abril  nor 
criminal  law,  in  the  spMt  qf  justiccy  existed.  Nobody 
blamed  the  higher  judges  ;  but  Catholics  and  enlightisisd 
Protestants  concurred  in  ascribing  this  evil  to  tha  i 
tion  of  feeling  existing  in  the  minds  of  inftriot  i 
and  juries.  Protestants  and  Catholics  regard  each  other 
with  deadly  and  enduring  hatred  ;  and  the  class  ftom  whic^ 
jurors  are  selected  is  that  which  saflian  moat  frvqacntly  aad 
moetseverelyftiom  the  outrages  of  the  lowarordMa.  Bagi, 
therefore^  beget  a  presumption  of  gallt,  and  the  moral  ssati- 
ments  and  kindly  aflisctions  have  been  so  bannmbed  by  the 
recurrence  of  crime^  condemnation,  and  punishment,  that 
the  life  of  a  feUow-creature  is  di^oasd  of  with  indecent 
haste  and  palpable  indifferanoe.  The  officers  or  maoets  sf 
Scotch  criminal  courts  create  disturbance  by  calling  «  5S- 
lence  /**  to  the  auditory.  In  Cork  they  manage  this  suu 
ter  better ;  they  write  *^  Silence ,"*  in  large  letters  on  a  pices 
of  a  pasteboard,  stick  it  into  the  deft-end  of  a  long  white 
rod,  and  wave  it  in  the  ikce  of  any  one  whose  voice  is 
heard  rising  above  a  whisper.  If  this  does  not  prodace 
quiescence^  the  admonition  is  enforced  by  a  09  osi  the  head 
with  the  rod. 

In  some  places^  where  extensive  proprietors  are  resideat, 
great  exertions  are  used  to  introduce  industry  and  regular 
habita  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  we  saw  wvnen, 
whose  attire  scarcely  sufficed  the  purpose  of  dacencyysswiag 
flue  linen,  and  others  busily  employed  at  the  spiiiniiigi  mhad 
The  great  obstade  to  the  success  of  these  benevolent  endea- 
vours is  the  want  of  consumption.  The  people  have  00 
money,  and  nobody  leqnires  their  labour  ;  they  have  there- 
fbre  nothing  to  oflfer  in  exchange.for  the  neressaries,  BU>ch 
leas  the  cotnforts  and  elegandcs  of  lifo ;  and  hence  thsa 
schemes  are  prosecuted  at  a  loss,  and  sooo  exhauat  thafbndi 
destined  for  their  support. 

These  are  the  manifestations  ;  and  owe  Phnaelagkal 
readers  will  naturally  desire  to  know  what  la  the  dwdap- 
ment  of  brain  that  produces  them.  * 

— »  '       "'  , " 

•  For  thii  dcTelopment  we  must  ister  te  TTnaiisisainal  Joursal  ^ 
VL  The  above  !•  undesUood  to  have  been  writteo  by  SU  Osoi|e 
Combe^  to  a  frisnd  dniiBg  a  tour  la  taaadU  la  taMu 
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State  o^  Iaxlakix — The  following  is  from  <^  Traiti 
nd  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  :** — 

Any  person  conrersant  w!th  die  Irish  peoplt  must  fre. 
nently  have  heard  soch  dialogues  as  the  following,  daring 
lie  application  of  a  beggar  for  alms :— i 

MenMeant — ^We*re  azin  your  charity,  for  God*8  sake ! 

Poor  Tenant — Whethen  for  His  sake  yon  wonld  g«t 
;,  poor  crathur,  if  we  had  it ;  but  it*s  not  widin  the  four 
omers  of  the  hmise.  It  *Dd  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  now 
U  we  gave  away  in  charity  durin*  the  whole  year;  we 
wouldn't  have  to  be  buyn'  for  ourselves  at  three  prices. 
Vhy  don't  you  go  up  to  the  Big  House  ?  They're  rich  an 
an  aflbrd  it. 

MeTuHear^  (with  a  shrug,  whkh  sets  all  his  coats  and 
ftgs  in  motion)— (kh  f  och  !  The  Big  House  inagh  t  Musha, 

0  you  want  me,  an'  the  childhre  here,  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
t'id  the  dogs  ?  or  lashed  wid  a  whip  by  one  o*  the  sar- 
AntM?  No,  no,  avounieen  (with  a  hopeless  shake  of  the 
isad.)    That  *tul  he  a  blue  look-up,  like  a  clear  even. 

Poor-  TlfmmtL.^^'mm^  indsad»  wv  bamtt't  it  to  help 
•on  now,  poor  man.     We're  buyn*  ourselvesi- 

MendUani — ^Thin,  throth,  that's  lucky,  so  it  is !  l>o 
s  purty  a  grain  o*  male  here,  as  you'd  wish  to  thicken 
rather  wid,  that  I  sthruv  to  get  together  in  hopes  to  be 
ible  to  buy  a  quarther  o*  tobaccy,  along  wid  a  pair  o'  new 
•ades  an'  a  scapular  for  myself.  I*m  suspicious  that  there's 
bout  a  stone  ot  it  altogether.  You  can  have  it  anundher 
he  market  price,  for  I'm  flrettin*  at  not  havin'  the  scapular 
n  me.  Sure  the  Lord  will  sind  me  an'  the  childhre  a  bit 
n'  stip  some  way  else— glory  to  his  name  ? — ^besides  a  lock 
*  praties  in  the  comer  o'  the  bag  here^  that'll  do  us  for  this 
^y,  any  way- 

The  bargain  is  immediately  struck,  and  the  poor  tenant 

1  glad  to  purchase,  even  from  a  beggar,  his  stone  of  meal, 
n  consequence  of  getting  it  a  ftw  pence  under  market  price. 
iuch  scenes  as  this,  which  are  of  ft^quoit  occurrence  in  the 
onntry  parts  of  Ireland,  need  no  comment. 

This,  oertsinly,  is  not  a  state  of  thin^  which  should  be 
»mnitted  to  exist  It  is  an  indelible  d^grace  to  the  legisla- 
Dre  so  long  to  have  neglected  the  paupers  of  Ireland.  Is  it  to 
)e  thought  of  with  common  patience,  that  a  person  rolling  in 
i^ealth  shall  foed  upon  his  turtle,  his  venison,  and  his  costly 
azuries  of  erery  description,  for  which  he  will  not  scruple 
o  pay  the  highest  piic*— that  this  heartless  and  selfish 
aan,  whether  he  reside  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  thus  un- 
OBscionably  pamper  himself  with  viands  purchase  by  the 
People,  and  yet  not  contribute  to  their  miseries,  when 
loverty,  sickness,  or  age,  throws  them  upon  the  scanty  sup- 
K>rt  of  casual  charity. 


DBMORALIZATION  OP  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 
BARBARITIES. 

Im  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Throo  Moniht  m  Jamaica,  pub- 
isbed  by  Hatchard,  a  shocking  account  is  given  of  West 
Indian  profligacies  and  barbarities.  The  author,  Mr. 
iVbiteley,  states  that  be  went  out  (seeking  the  employ, 
nent  of  book  or  storekeeper)  with  favourable  notions  of 
he  condition  of  the  slaves.  Hewaa  well  ac^ainted  with 
he  sute  of  the  factory  children,  and  conceived  their  lot 
o  be  worse  than  thai  of  the  negroes ;  he  had  soon  reason 
o  alter  bis  opinion. 

"I  proceeded  on  horseback  to  New  Ground  Estate. 
L)n  my  way  thither  I  saw  much  majestic  and  beantifnl 
cenery,  and  enjoyed  the  proepect  •xceediogly,  until  I 
ama  in  sight  of  a  gang  of  negroes  at  woric.  Most  of 
hem  wBre  females;  ai^  they  were  superintended  by  a 
iriver,  with  his  cart- whip  in  his  hand.  Just  as  I  rode 
Mist,  the  driver  cracked  t|ie  whip,  and  cried  out —  <«  Work ! 
vork  !**  They  were  manuring  the  canes,  and  carrying 
be  manure  in  baskets  on  their  hsads.  It  appemd  to 
Be  disgustingly  dirty  work ;  for  the  moisture  from  the 
nanure  was  dripping  through  the  baskets,  and  running 
iown  the  bodies  of  the  negroes.  This  sight  annoyed  me 
:oD8iderably,  and  raised  some  doubu  as  to  the  preferable 
.'onditioQ    of   West  India    slaves   to    factory  children. 

'  •  Tbii  (Munphtet  Is  Sening  at  one  penny  In  England.     \Vt  wish 
thous^titufUwsrrMaSbeie.  "^     -  . 


The  enchanting  scenery  and  beautiful  hummiri?  birds  no 
longer  amused  me ;  nnd  the  thandering  crack  of  the  cart- 
whip,  sounding  in  my  ears  as  I  rode  along,  excited  feelings 
of  a  very  unpleasing  description.  On  reaching-  the  estate 
I  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the  over- 
seer, and  entertained  with  West  Indian  hospitality.  This 
^rentleman,  after  some  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  England,  began  to  enlarge  on  the  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves ;  and  pointing  to  some  negro  coopers 
wiio  were  working  in  the  yard,  asked  if  I  oonld  perceive 
any  difference  between  the  condition  of  these  slaves  and 
that  of  English  labourers.  I  owned  I  could  not ;  they 
seemed  to  work  with  great  regularity  and  apparent  good  hu- 
mour. Immediately  afterwards  the  overseer  called  out  in  a 
very  authoritative  tone,  **  Blow  shell"  A  large  conch  shell 
was  then  blown  by  one  of  the  domestic  slaves,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  four  negro  drivers  made  their  appearance  in 
front  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  six  common  negroes. 
The  drivers  had  each  a  long  staff  m  his  hand,  and  a  large 
cart-whip  coiled  round  his  shoulders.  They  appeared  to 
be  very  stoat  athletic  men.  They  stood  before  the  hall 
rlaaatnai  >ha  overseer  put  on  bis  hat  and  went  out  to  them, 
while  I  sai  at  fktk  QiflbA  window  and  observed  the  scene 
which  followed,  bavinif  luao.  informed  that  the  other 
six  negroes  were  to  be  punished.  ♦  •  •  •  • 
The  first  was  a  roan  of  about  35  ysasnei  age.  He  was 
what  is  called  a  pen-keeper,  or  cattle  herd;  WfA,  his  of. 
fence  was  having  suffered  a  mule  to  go  astray.  Aft  the 
command  of  the  overseer  he  proceeded  to  strip  off  part  o€ 
his  clothes,  and  laid  himself  flat  on  his  belly,  his  back  and 
buttocks  being  uncovered.  One  of  the  drivers  then  com- 
meaced  flogging  him  with  the  cart-whip.  This  whip  is 
about  ten  feet  long,  with  a  short  stout  handle,  and  is  an 
instrument  of  terrible  power.  It  is  whirled  by  the  opera- 
tor round  his  head,  and  then  brought  down  with  a  rapid 
motion  of  the  arm  upon  the  recumbent  victim  causing  the 
blood  to  spring  at  every  stroke.  When  I  saw  this  spec- 
tacle, now  for  the  first  time  exhibited  before  my  eyes, 
with  all  its  revolting  accompaniments,  and  saw  the  degrad- 
ed and  mangled  rictim  writhing  and  groaning  under  the 
infliction,  I  felt  horror-struck.  I  trembled,  and  turned 
sick  ;  but  bein^  determined  to  see  the  whole  to  an  end, 
I  kept  my  station  at  the  window.  The  sufferer,  writhing 
like  a  wounded  worm,  every  time  the  lash  cut  across  his 
body  cried  out  "  Lord !  Lord !  Lord  !*  When  he  had  re- 
eeived  about  20  lashes,  the  driver  stopped  to  pull'  up  the 
poor  mAn^s  shirt  (or  rather  smock  frock),  which  had 
work  ad  down  upon  bis  galled  posteriors.  The  sufferer 
then  cried,  **  Think  me  no  man  ?  think  me  no  man  ?*' 
By  that  exclamation  I  understood  him  to  say,  ^  Think 
you  I  have  not  the  feelings  of  a  man?"  The  flogging 
was  instantly  recommenced  and  continued  ;  the  negro 
continuing  to  cry  **  Lord  !  Lord!  Lord!'*  till  39  lashes 
had  been  inflicted.  When  the  man  rose  up  from  the 
ground,  I  perceived  the  blood  oozing  out  from  the  lacerat- 
ed and  tumefied  parts  where  he  hfui  been  ^og^ed^ ;  and 
he  appeared  greatly  exhausted.  But  he  was  instantly 
ordered  off  to  his  usual  occupation.  The  next  was  a  youn|^ 
man  apparently  about  16  or  19  years  of  age.  He  was 
forced  to  uncover  himself  and  lie  down  in  Uie  same  mode 
as  the  former,  and  was  held  down  by  the  hands  and  feet 
by  fbur  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  a  young  man  who  wa;« 
himself  to  he  flo^eed  next.  This  latter  was  a  mulatto— • 
the  ofi^pring,  as  I  understood,  of  some  European  former- 
ly on  the  estate  by  a  negro  woman,  and  conseouently 
bom  to  sUvery.  These  two  youths  were  flogged 
exactly  in  the  mode  already  described,  and  writhed  and 
groaned  under  the  lash,  as  it  enduring  great  agony.  The 
mulatto  bled  most,  and  appeared  to  suffer  most  acutely. 
They  received  each  39  lashes.  Their  offence  was  saa'ie 
deficiency  in  the  performance  of  the  task  prescribed  ta 
them.  They  were  both  ordered  to  join  their  gan)<  a* 
usual  in  the  afternoon  at  cane-cutting. — Two  young  wu. 
men  of  about  the  same  age  were,  one  after  the  other,  theu 
laid  down  and  hrid  by  tour  men,  their  back  parts  mosc 
indecently  uncovered,  aud  39  lashes  of  the  blood-staiued 
whip  inflicted  upon.each  poor  creature's  posteriors.     Their 
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exclaimatioBt  liktwite  was  **  Lord  I  Lord  1  Lord  I*!  Tbej 
Mtmed  alto  to  suffer  acately.  and  were  apparently  a  good 
deal  lacerated.  Another  woman  (the  eixtn  offender)  wae 
alM>  Uid  down  find  ancovered  for  tbe  lash ;  but  at  the  in- 
tercenion  of  on^  of  the  drivers  she  was  reprieved.  The 
offcB^  of  these  three  women  was  similar  to  that  of  tbe 
two  younflf  men*— some  defalcation  in  the  amount  of  la- 
bour. The  overseer  stood  bj  and  witnessed  the  whole  of 
this  cruel  operation,  with  as  much  seeming  iudifference 
as  if  he  had  been  paying  them  their  wages*  •  •  • 
*  *  I  resided  vn  New  Ground  estate,  kov^  the  time 
of  my  arrival  io  the  beginning  of  September,  and  ezclu- 
aive  of  some  occasional  absences,  altogether  folly  seven 
weeks  ;  and  d^ring  that  period  I  witnessed  with  my  own 
•yea  the  regular  flogging  of  upwards  of  20  negroes  (277 
on  the  estate.)  I  heard  also  of  many  other  negroes  being 
flogged  b^  order  of  the  overaeer  and  book-Jteepers  in  the 
field*  while  I  resided  on  the  plaptation,  besides  the  cases 
wbi^  came  under  my  own  personal  observation  Neither 
do  I  include  in  this  account  the  slighter  floggings  inflicted 
by  the  drivers  in  superintending  |he  working  gangs,  which 
I  shall  notice  afterwards.  «  •  •  •  I  ^fuM 
mention  only  two  other  cases  whicb  particularly  excited 
my  sympathy ;  for,  after  a  few  weeks,  although  my  moral 
»bhorrancex>f  slavery. continued  to  increase,  my  sensibility 
to  the  sight  of  physicial  suffering  was  so  greatly  abated, 
that  •  common  flogging  no  longer  affected  me  to  tbe  very 
painful  degree  that  I  at  first  experienced.  The  first  of 
these  two  cases  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  tbe  mother 
of  several  children.  She  was  brought  up  to  the  oveneer*s 
door  one  morning :  and  one  of  tl^e  drivers  who  came  with 
her  accused  her  of  having  stolen  a  fowL  Some  featheri^ 
said  to  have  been  found  in  her  hut,  were  exhibited  as 
evidence  of  her  guilL  The  overseer  asked  her  if  she 
would  nav  for  the  fowl.  She  said  something  in  reply, 
which  I  did  not  clearly  understand.  Tbe  question  wm 
repeated,  and  a  similar  reply  again  given.  The  overseer 
then  said,  •*  Put  her  down.^  On  this  the  woman  set  up 
a  shriek,  and  rent  the  air  with  her  cries  of  terror.  Her 
countenance  grew  quite  ghastly,  and  her  lips  became  pale 
and  livid.  I  was  close  to  her,  and  particularly  noticed  her 
remarkable  aspect  and  expression  of  countenance.  The 
overseer  swore  fearfully,  and  repeated  his  order— ^'  Put 
her  down  V*  The  woman  then  craved  permission  to  tie 
some  covering  round  her  nakedness,  which  she  was  allow. 
ed  to  do.  She  was  then  extended  on  the  ground,  and 
held  down  by  two  negroes.  Her  gown  and  shift  were 
bterally  torn  from  her  back,  an<^  thus  brutally  exposed, 
•be  was  subjected  to  the  cart-whip.  The  punishment  in. 
flicted  on«this  poor  creature  was  inhumanly  severe.  She 
was  a  woman  somewhat  plump  in  her  person,  and  the 
whip  being  wielded  with  great  vigour,  every  stroke  cut 
deeo  into  the  flesh.  She  writhed  and  twisted  her  body 
violently  under  the  infliction.— moaning  loudly,  but  utter- 
ing no  exclamation  in  words,  except  once  when  she  cried 
out,  entreating  that  her  nakedness  (her  parts  of  shame) 
might  not  be  indecently  exposed, — appearing  to  suffer, 
from  matronly  modesty,  even  more  acutely  on  account  of 
her  indecent  exposure  than  the  cruel  laceration  of  her 
body.  But  tbe  overseer  only  noticed  her  appeal  by  a 
bruul  reply,  (too  gross  to  bo  repeated,)  and  the  flogging 
continued.  Disgusted  as  I  was,  1  witnessed  the  whole  U 
a  dose.  I  numbered  the  lashes,  stroke  by  stroke,  and 
counted ^/y, — thus  exceeding  bv  eleven  the  number  al- 
lowed  by  the  colonial  law  to  be  inflicted  at  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  master  or  manager.  This  was  the  only  ooca* 
sion  on  which  I  saw  the  legal  number  of  39  lashes  exceed- 
ed, but  I  never  knew  the  overseer  or  head  book-keeper 
(five  less  than  39.  This  poor  victim  was  shockingly 
acereted.  When  permitted  to  rise,  she  again  shrieked 
Tiolently.  The  overseer  swore  roughly,  and  threatened, 
if  she  was  not  quiet,  to  put  her  down  again.  He  then 
ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  the  hot-house  or  hospital,  and 
put  in  the  stocks.  She  was  to  be  confined  in  the  stocks 
for  several  nighu,  while  she  worked  in  the  yard  daring 
the  davat  light  work.  She  was  too  severely  mangled 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  field  for  some  days.     This  flogging  | 


took  place  on  the  27tk  of  SeptemMr. — Th»  flofgasB  rf 
an  old  inan,  about  60  years  of  agef^irilM  last  case  I  Ml 
mention.  He  waf  tha  third  driver  upon  the  esi 
being  five  altogether,'  wiiose  sole  amplojinttit  i 
ly,  drivingy  or  coercing  by  the  whip^  tb«  negro  ^ 
to  labour.  With  this  old  R)an  I  hit  haA  some  < 
tion,  and  felt  partioular\y  intere^ed  in  kim,  for  hm  Ain 
locks  and  something  in  his  aspeet  romiBded  Me  Jpo**^ 
fnliy  of  my  aged  fiither,  whom  I  left  in  Snginnd.  ^.M 
been  up0i|  the  estate  a  great  nnmber  cf  yeava^  Ue«tt 
me  thttt  Ji0t  one  of  the  negroes  belonging  to  tlie  g«Bf  ^ 
wrought  in  when  he  first  came  to  Nesr  (ground  wea  utm 
alive.  He  came  up  to  the  overseer'a  door  at  eJiattblaa 
one  day»  and  giive  in,  as  is  the  praetioak  on  a  tallj  or  ha 
of  notched  stick,  his  acoonnt  af  tba  half  day*a  work  d 
the  gang  he  superintended.  The  overaear  was  diaaatisM 
— said  it  was  insuflldent — and  ordered  him  to  get  a  lof^ 

§ing.  The  old  man  said,  **  Well,  Busha,  ma  eoald  hast 
one  no  better  had  yoa  been  standing  by.^  Thaa,  gaoafc 
ing  deeply,  he  laid  down  his  staff  and  whip,  eeloosed  ha 
clothes^  and  lay  quietly  down  to  be  floggaa  witheot  hm% 
held.  One  of  the  other  drivers^  who  had  beea  caU 
forward,  appeared  very  i^netant  to  perforin  the  offica;  kat 
on  the  overseer  swearing  a  rough  oath  or  twe^  he  pve- 
cecded  to  iafiict  the  nsnal  punishment  of  39  laahafc  TVs 
old  man,  looking  tip  in  the  overseer's  fiaca  imploris^ 
cried  out  after  every  stroke  for  several  miautea,  **  Bosha! 
Busha!  Busha!^  bnt  seeing  no  signs  of  releatiM,  hs 
ceased  to  call  on  him,  expreseiiig  his  faeliqga  oanr  hf 
groans.  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  aight»  and  m  at 
the  moment  that  tMe  groaaa  were  an  awfsd  appeal  la 
the  judgment  seat  of  mm  who  heareth  the  ciy  of  tht 
oppressed.  When  the  punistuaent  was  orer,  aod  tbe  peer 
man  arose,  the  other  drivers  looked  at  each  other  and 
shook  their  heads,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  Tbey  dnti 
not. 

The  horror  with  whi<^  Mr.  Whiteley  Tiewad  than 
scenes,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  aaectariaD  (a  Methodec) 
soon  subjected  him  to  persecution.  A  friend  ws^aed  hm, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  his  safety  to  renoance  aaj  appear- 
ance of  sectarianism,  and  enrol  himself  a  meoBber  of  tht 
Colonial  Church  Union;  for  the  EatabKahed  Chmcha 
the  shibboleth  of  tyranny  in  theae  as  well  aa  in  other 
parte ;  whence  it  is,  we  aapjose,  that  the  Biehep»  as 
Lord  Eldon  remarked  in  jnstiloition  of  the  pracUce,  havs 
novel  raised  their  voices  against  the  wickedneaaof  alavary. 
Mr.  Whiteley  not  complying  with  this  advice,  the  iacca- 
tion  to  tar  and  feather  him  was  formally  coaiminieated 
by  a  deputation  from  the  St.  Ani|*s  Coloaial  ChaRh 
Union.  His  alleged  offences  were  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Qod,  especially  to  aegroee,  in<|iiisithreiiaBB  as  to 
crimes  and  punishments,  and  preaching  to  the  eleven 
which  Ust  charge  he  denies.  la  UtUe  mere  than  thiet 
montha  he  was  obliged  to  qait  the  iehind.  Mr.  Whitsky 
mentions  the  case  of  negroes  who  were  pnnished  for  pry- 
ing 1 


EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

^  There  are  at  preientat  Boston  (eays  Mtv  Slaart)  aixty- 
eight  free  Schools,  besides  twenty-three  Sabbath  edbeeli^  la 
all  of  which  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  Boston  may  have  ftis 
children  educated,  from  the  age  of  Ibui^  to  seventeen^  wilheee 
any  expense  whatever.  The  children  of  both  mtm  an 
finely  admitted.  The  iVinda  fi»r  dieee  schoob  at%  «ertf«d 
ftom  bequests  and  donations,  and  grants  Ihmi  tiie  f.<)gWli 
ture  arid  CorporaUons,  and  ettaUe  the  t^netees,  eobdMi^ 
of  twelve  dtiSMis  annually  elected  by  eadi  of  the  ttfiAn 
wards  of  the  city,  with  Che  Mayor  and  dgfat  Aliknneny  is 
give  the  teaehers  salaries,  varying  firem  2600  to'SOOdaOeii 
a^year.  The  assistant  teachei%  have  600  daUaf*.  A  very 
strict  system  of  sopervisien  and  regulation  is  rtrtiUJnJ 
by  the  trustees.  No  expense  whafefer  ie  incarfed  At  tfMat 
schools  for  the  children  except  Ibrbooka  The  itohefrclMtei 
at  Boston  formerly  very  genertdly  pattmtaed  IfiidiiH  ef 
private,  schools  who  were  paid  in  the  «|e*l  Wtf^  ^  they 
now  find  that  the  best  tmrhflrn  nnt  at  the  hmd  iSr  f^paMh 
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Hfaovli^  vaA  in  moii  eases  prdinr  tbem ;  the  cbrldrea  of  the 
hifhctt  and  lowest  rank  enjoy  the  pririlege,  altogether  in- 
<rtiiiable  in  a  ft«e  state,  of  being  educated  together.** 

Here  is  a  passage  which  some  IoUlb  in  Scotland  would 
do  well  to  ponder  over.  How  difiierent  are  their  usages 
from  those  of  the  New  Englanders  ?  In  every  squire^s 
l^mily  here,  a  tutor — paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  a 
pnnnise  of  church  preferibenty-^is  retained  for  the  express 
{rarpose  of  keeping  the  sprouts  of  aristocracy  free  from 
plebeian  contamination  ;^^nd  if  they  are  sent  to  a  public 
School,  it  is  still  under  the  inspection  of  the  same  mentor, 
aad  the  seminary  chosen  is  usually  that  Eton  of  Scotland, 
the  Edinburgh  New  Academy.  Prom  such  a  course  of 
>idtlon,  what  firuits  can  be  exp^:ted  bat  an  inordinate  stock 
•f  wlfinhnfM,  prlde^  and  conceit,  that  render  their  posses- 
sors, in  after  lif^  offensive  or  ridiculous  to  the  inferior  classes 
of  society  ?  Even  in  our  burgh  towns,  where  a  desire  to 
ape  the  great  is  but  too  prevalent,  we  find  the  local  exdu- 
inves,  ^liith  the  means  of  exoellent  education  at  their  doors, 
sending  off  their  children  to  distant  schools,  for  no  other 
discoTNiU>le  season  than  to  keep  them  away  from  the  ordi. 
nary  ddldren  of  the  place.  The  good  example  of  the  Ameri- 
cans apart,— we  are  much  mu^cn  if  political  causes  be 
not  now  at  work  which  will  break  this  pragmatical  system 
of  education  to  pieces ;  and,  by  a  more  promiscuous  mixing 
up  of  the  youtli  of  all  classes,  give  birth  to  those  early  as- 
sodatioBs  which  ibrm  the  only  true  and  enduring  cement 
among  the  diversified  orders  of  a  free  country. 

Nor  is  the  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  New  England 
jehoob  so  stinted  and  meagre  as  it  is  in  our  deservedly  prais- 
ed parochial  schools  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Stuart  thus  describes 
it— 

^  The  general  plan  of  education  at  the  public  free  schools 
here  is  not  c<nifined  to  mere  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
aod  book-keegiing,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  languages ; 
^bat  comprehends  grammar,  mathematics,  navigation,  geo- 
graphy, history,  l^c,  moral  and  natural  philosophy ;  these 
schools  being,  as  stated  in  their  printed  regulations,  intend- 
ed to  occupy  the  young  people  from  the  age  of  four  to 
seventeen,  and  to  form  a  system  of  education  advancing 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  improvement 
which  can  be  derived  from  any  literary  seminaries  inferior 
to  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  to  afford  a  practical  and 
theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  a 
useful  education.** 

[  Mr.  Stuart  follows  up  his  account  of  the  New  England 
schools  with  a  few  gemnral  notices. 

^  It  is  not  however,  to  be  inferred  that  education  at  free 
schools  is  so  general  hU  over  the  United  States  as  in  the 
four  millions  of  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  but  the  prorision  fyr  public  schools  is  ad- 
mirable in  all  the  populous  States,— Pennsylvania,  New 
Jeney,  Maryland,  Virginia,  &c ;  and  free  education  can 
any  where  be  procured,  even  in  the  southern  States,  for 
'whites,  on  application  being  made  for  it.  The  appropria- 
tions of  land  for  schools  in  the  old  States  were  fonnerly 
Very  much  confined  to  the  donations  of  individuals,  many 
of  which  have  now,  however,  become  valuable ;  but  the 
appropriations  for  schools  in  the  new  States  have  been  regu- 
lated by  Congress,  and  their  extent  is  immense.  Every 
township  of  the  new  lands  is  divided  into  thirty-six  sections, 
each  a  mile  square,  and  each  containing  640  acres.  One 
section  of  every  townsliip  is  appropriated  for  schools.  In 
addition  to  thi^  great  appropriations  have  been  made  in 
Ohio,  Tennessee  Kentucky,  and  other  of  the  western  States 
for  seminaries  of  a  higher  order,  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  those  for  schools.  The  land  belonging  to  public 
schools  in  the  new  states  and  territories,  in  which  appro, 
priations  have  been  made  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Mississippi 
amounts  to  about  eight  millions  of  acres,  and  is  of  course 
Advancing  in  value  as  the  population  increases.  The  ex- 
tent of  Imid  which  will  be  appropriated  to  the  same. pur- 
pose when  the  land  on  the^westem  side  of  the  Mississippi  is 
..settled  must  be  prodigiousy.—dt  present  not  capable  of  being 
.^oessed  at** 

the  reflectionjB  which  Mr.  Stuart  makes  on  the  subject 
we  have  been  treating  of,  are  too  judicious  to'  be  omitted.    • 


^  It  presents  views  not  unwortiiy  of  notice,  especially  if 
the  order  and  decorum  which  distingnish  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  total  absence,  fai  timt  country,  of 
those  whom,  in  Britain,  are  designated  as  the  rabble  or  the 
mob,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  ranks  are  educated  in  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  there  is  any  thing  like  a  crowded  population. 
Their  example  proves  that  there  is  no  risk  inhestowing  the 
right  to  vote  in  elections  on  all  persons  not  incapacitated  by 
crime,  who  have  been  well  educated.** 

And  why  has  not  Britain  long  ere  now  seen  Co  the  educa- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  her  population?  In  the  United  ^ 
States,  a  country  yet  in  its  infimcy,  the  matter  has  ever 
been  one  of  main  concernment.  In  many  parts  of  Germany, 
State  schools  are  found  in  every  district,  and  the  attendance 
even  rendered  compulsory.  Communal  schools  hare  now 
been  established  in  France^,  and  parochial  ones,  though  ill- 
endowed  and  faultily  organised,  have  long  existed  in  Scot- 
land. We  do  not  require  to  look  fn  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  gross  omission  on  the  part  of  our  rulers.  The  past 
government  of  the  country  has  not  been  paternal,  but  oli- 
garchical,— its  policy  was  to  aggrandize  the  fow,  and  to  ne- 
glect the  many.  The  axiom  of  knowledge  being  power, 
was  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  dominant  foction,  vriiose  uni* 
form  object  has  been  to  keep  the  mass  of  the  people  in  as 
ignorant  and  debased  a  state  as  possible.  Hence  the  little 
favour  shewn  to  the  Scotch  parochial  schools ;  hence  the 
withholding  of  the  like  establishments  from  Eng^d  and 
Ireland ;  hence  the  taxes  on  knowledge  and  other  restric- 
tions on  the  press ;  hence  a  brutalizing  criminal  code ;  hence 
dear  justice ;  hence  flogging  in  the  army ;  hence  the  game 

laws, and  hence  many  other  enactments  and  usages  which 

will  melt  before  the  popular  breath  of  a  Reformed  Pariia- 
ment,  as  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  night  are  dispelled  by 
the  beams  of  the  sun. 

The  United  States  are  amply  supplied  with  Universities 
for  the  higher  branches  of  study,---of  which,  Yale  College 
in  Connecticut,  and  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  both  visited 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

Lord  Brougham  has  moved  for  certain  returns  re- 
specting national  education.  He  states,  that  the  endowed 
and  other  schools  are  not  equal  to  more  than  the  instruc- 
tion of  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  population,  and  mentions 
that,  « In  one  of  the  largest  goals  in  this  country,  out  of 
400  prisoners  there  were  200  utterly  incapable  of  reading, 
and  60  more  could  only  tell  their  alphabets,  without  being 
ible  to  read  even  the  shortest  words.  He  hoped  that  some 
plan,  founded  on  rational  principles,  could  be  devised  to 
improve  this  condition  of  things.** 


THE  MINERS  OP  BOIS.MONZIL. 

AK  AFFECTIKO  AKB  AUTHEKTIC  KARRATIYB,  BT  AM 
XTE-WITKE88. 

On  Tuesday,  February  22,  a  violent  detonation  was  sud- 
denly heard  in  the  coal-n^ine  of  Bois-Monzil,  belonging  to 
M.  Robinot  The  waters  from  the  old  works  rushed  im- 
petuously along  the  new  galleries.  <'  The  waters,  the 
waters  T*  such  was  the  cry  that  resounded  from  the  affrighted 
workmen  throughout  the  mine.  Only  ten  miners  out  of 
twenty-six  were  able  to  reach  the  entrance.  One  of  them 
brought  off  in  his  arms,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  whom  he 
thus  saved  from  certain  death ;  another,  impelled  by  the 
air  and  the  water,  to  a  considerable  distance,  could  scarcely 
credit  his  escape,  from  such  imminent  danger;  a  third 
rushed  forward  with  his  sack  full  of  coals  on  his  shoul- 
ders, which,  in  his  fright,  he  had  never  thought  of  throw- 
ing.  down. 

The  disastrous  news,  that  sixteen  workmen  had  perished 
in  the  mine  of  M.  Robinot,  was  soon  drculated  in  the  town 
of  St.  Etienne.*  It  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  fatal  and 
depknftble  events,  unfortunately,  too  common  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  on  the  ensuing  Thursday  it  was  no 

•  St.  Etienne,  a  mvralhctaring  town  fbr  baidware,  and  TfUNmds, 
witb  apopolation  of  tOOipOO  Boyls;  tbe  Blrmlnghan  and  Covcairy  of 
fiaDccTlUs  lituatsd  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
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longer  talked  of.     Politics,  and  the  state  of  parties  in  Paris, 
exclusively  occupied  the  public  attention. 

The  engineers  of  the  mines,  however,  and  some  of  their 
pupils,  wbo,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  hastened  to  the  spot, 
still  remained  there,  continuing  their  indefatigable  endeav- 
ours to  discover  the  miners  who  were  missing.  Nothing 
that  mechanical  science,  manual  labour,  and  perseverance, 
prompted  by  humanity,  could  perform,  was  left  undone. 

Thirty  hours  had  already  elapsed  since  the  fatal  accident, 
when  two  workmen  announced  the  discovery  of  a  jacket 
and  some  provisions  belonging  to  the  miners.  The  engi- 
neers immediately  essayed  to  penetrate  into  the  galleries 
-where  these  objects  had  been  found,  which  they  accomplish- 
ed with  much  difficulty,  by  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
feet.  In  vain  they  repeatedly  called  aloud ;  no  voice,  save 
the  echo  of  their  own,  answered  from  those  harrow  and 
gloomy  vaults.  It  then  occurred  to  them  to  strike  with 
their  pick-axes  against  the  roof  of  the  mine.  Still  the  same 
uncheering  silence  1... Listen!  yes !  the  sounds  are  answered 
by  similar  Wows ! — Every  heart  beats,  every  pulse  quick- 
ens, every  breath  is  contracted ; — yet,  perhaps,  it  is  but  an 
illusion  of  their  wishes — or,  perhaps,  some  deceitful  echo 
They  again  strike  the  vaulted  roof. — ^There  is  no  long- 
er any  doubt. — ^The  same  number  of  strokes  is  returned. 
No  words  can  paint  the  varied  feelings  that  pervaded  every 
heart !  It  was  (to  use  the  expression  of  a  person  prssent)  a 
veritable  delirium  of  joy,  of  fear,  and  of  hope. 

Without  losing  an  instant,  the  engineers  ordered  a  hole 
to  hf  bored  in  the  direction  of  the  galleries  where  the  min- 
ers were  presumed  to  be  ;  at  the  same  time  they  directed, 
on  another  point,  the  formation  of  an  inclined  well,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  them. 

Two  of  the  engineer*s  pupils  were  now  despatched  to  the 
mayor  of  St.  Etienne,  to  procure  a  couple  of  fire-pumps, 
which  they  conducted  back  to  the  mine,  accompanied  by 
two  firemen.  In  the  ardour  of  youthful  humanity,  those 
young  men  imagined  that  the  deliverance  of  the  miners  was 
but  the  affair  of  a  few  hours  ;  and,  wishing  to  prepare  an 
"  agreeable  surprise"  for  the  friends  of  the  supposed  vic- 
tims, they  gave  strict  injunctions  at  the  mayoralty  to  keep 
the  object  of  their  expedition  a  profound  secret 

Notwithstanding  the  untiring  efforts  made  to  place  these 
pnmps  in  the  mine^  it  was  found  impossible.  Either  they 
were  upon  a  plane  too  much  inclined  to  admit  of  their  play- 
ing with  fincllity,  or  the  water  was  too  muddy  to  be  received 
up  the  pipes;  they  were  therefore  abandoned.  In  the 
meantime,  the  attempts  made  to  reach  the  miners  by  sound- 
'  ing,  or  by  the  inclined  well,  seemed  to  present  insurmount- 
'able  difficulties.  The  distance  to  them  was  unknown : 
the  sound  of  their  blows  on  the  roof,  far  from  offering  a 
certain  criterion,  or,  at  least,  a  probable  one,  seemed  each 
time  to  excite  fresh  doubts ;  in  short,  the  rock  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pierce  was  equally  hard  and  thick,  and  the 
gunpowder  unceasingly  used  to  peribrate  it,  made  but  a 
hopeless  progress.  The  consequent  anxiety  that  reigned  in 
the  mine  may  be  easily  conceived.  Each  of  the  party,  in 
his  turn,  offered  his  suggestions,  sometimes  of  hope,  some- 
times of  apprehension,  and  the  whole  felt  oppressed  by  that 
▼ague  suspense,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  painfiil  to  sup- 
port, tlian  the  direst  certainty.  The  strokes  of  the  unfor. 
tiuiate  miners  continued  to  reply  to  theirs,  which  added  to 
their  agitation,  f^om  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  afford 
them  effectual  help.  They  almost  thought  that  in  such  a 
painful  moment,  their  situation  was  more  distressing  than 
those  they  sought  to  save,  as  the  latter  were,  at  any  rate 
sustained  by  hope. 

While  most  of  the  party  were  thus  perplexed  by  a  crowd, 
of  disquieting  ideas,  produced  by  the  distressing  nature  o 
the  event  itself,  and  by  their  protracted  stay  in  a  mine 
'  where  the  few  solitary  lamps  scarcely  rendered  ^  darkness 
visible,**  the  woricmen  continued  their  labours  with  redou- 
bled ardour ;  some  of  them  were  hewing  to  pieces  Mocks  of 
the  rock,  which  fell  slowly,  and  with  much  difficulty; 
others  were  actively  employed  in  boring  the  hole  before 
named,  whilst  some  of  the  engineer's  apprentices  sought  to 
discover  new  galleries,  either  by  creeping  on  "  all  firars,'' 


or  by  penetrating  through  perilous  and  ^lariow  anevicw  ani 
cef  ts  of  the  rock. 

In  the  midst  of  their  corporeal  and  mental  labours^ 
their  attention  was  suddenly  excited  from  another  painful 
source.  The  wives  of  the  hapless  miners  had  heard  that 
all  hope  was  not  extinct.  They  hastened  to  the  spot :  with 
heart-rending  cries,  and  through  tears,  alternately  of  de> 
spair  and  hope^  they  exclaimed,  **  Are  they  all  there  ? 
<*  Where  is  the  futher  of  my  children  ?  Is  A^  amongst  them, 
or  has  he  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  ?•* 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  close  to  the  water-reservoir, 
a  consultation  was  held  on  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  Engi- 
neers, pupils,  workmen,  all  agreed  that  the  only  prospect  of 
success  consisted  in  exhausting  the  water,  which  was  al- 
ready sensibly  diminished,  by  the  sole  working  of  the 
8team-pump  ;  the  other  pumps  produced  little  or  no  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  employed  to  render 
them  serviceable.  Somebody  then  proposed  remedying  the 
failure  of  these  pumps  by  une  chitine  a  hrat^  r'vi.  by  form- 
ing a  line,  and  passing  buckets  from  one  to  the  other;  this 
method  was  adopted,  and  several  of  the  pupils  proceeded 
with  all  speed  to  St.  Etienne.  It  was  midnight.  The 
ffCnCrale  was  beat  In  two  quarters  of  the  town  only.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  was  assi^ed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On 
the  first  alarm  a  great  number  of  persons  hurried  to  the  town- 
hall,  imagining  a  fire  had  brokon  out,  but  on  asccrtmininf 
the  real  cause,  several  of  them  returned  home,  apparently  un- 
moved. Yet  these  very  same  persons,  whose  supposed  apa- 
thy had  excited  both  surprise  and  indignation,  quickly  re- 
appeared on  the  scene,  dressed  in  the  unifonh  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard.  So  powerful  is  the  magic  influence  of  organiied 
masses,  marching  under  the  orders  of  a  chie^  And  stimula- 
ted by  Pesprit  de  corpg. 

It  was  truly  admirable  to  sec  with  what  address  and  rapi- 
dity, the  three  or  four  hundred  men,  who  had  hastened  to 
Bois-Momcil,  passed  and  repassed  the  buckets,  by  forming  a 
chain  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  But  their  geneions  efRwts 
became  too  fatiguing  to  last  long.  Imagine  a  subterranean 
badly  lighted,  where  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  rapid  decent,  in  a  stoojfing  posture,  to  avoid 
striking  their  heads  against  the  roof  of  the  vault,  and,  most 
of  the  time,  up  to  the  middle  in  the  >vater,  which  was  drip- 
ping from  every  side ;  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  their 
painfull  situation.  They  were  i-elieved  from  this  laborious 
duty  by  the  Garde  NatumaU  of  St.  Etienne,  whose  ml 
and  enthusiasm  exceeded  all  praise.  But  a  more  precioaj 
refnibrcement  was  at  hand :  the  workmen  from  the  adja- 
cent mines  now  arrived  in  great  numbers.  From  their 
skill  and  experience  every  thing  might  be  expected ;  if  they 
failed  there  was  no  farther  hope. 

The  chaine  a  bras  was  again  renewed  by  companies  of  the 
National  Guard,  relieved  every  two  hours,  who,  at  respec 
tive  distances,  held  the  lights,  and  under  whose  orders  they 
acted.  It  was  a  cheering  spectacle  lo  behold  citizens  of  all 
ranks  engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  offices  of  hunuinity, 
under  the  direction  of  poor  colliers. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  organization  of  the  Na« 
tional  Guard,  were  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
on  this  occasion.  Without  them  there  would  have  been  no 
means  or  possibility  of  uniting  together  an  entire  popola- 
tion ;  of  leading  the  people  from  a  distance  of  more  thaa 
three  miles  night  and  day,  so  as  to  insure  a  regular  and 
continued  service;  all  would  have  been  trouble  and  confii. 
sion.  With  them,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  was  ready, 
and  in  motion,  at  the  voice  of  a  single  chief;  and  the  whole 
was  conducted  with  such  precision  and  regularity  ai  bad 
never,  on  similar  occasions,  been  witnessed  before. 

The  road  from  St.  Etienne  to  Bois-Monzil,  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  animate  kind.  In  the  midst  of  the 
motley  and  moving  multitude,  the  National  Guards  were 
seen  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  ckasseurB^  grenadiers,  cavalry, 
and  artillerymen,  all  clothed  in  their  rich  new  costume^  ai 
on  a  field  day.  Some  of  the  crowd  were  singing  la  Pari- 
sienne,  others  were  lamenting,  praying,  hoping,  despair- 
ing,  and  by  "  fits  and  starts,*  abandoning  themselves  to 
those  opposite  extravagancies  of  sentiment  so  peculiarly 
cbaracteristic^of  a  French  population.    When  night  drew 
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lier  table  curtains  aroand,  the  pictureMqne  of  the  scene  was 
still  more  heightened.  Preah  bands  of  miners,  conducted 
by  their  respecti^  chiefs,  coming  in  from  every  side;  their 
SDOty  idsages  lighted  up  by  glaring  torches ;  National  Guards 
anivtng  ftmn  diiEerent  parts  of  the  country,  to  join  their 
osMiades  of  St.  Etienne ;  furmers  and  peasants,  on  horsa- 
back  and  a-foot,  hastening  to  o  Ar  their  humane  aid ;  sen- 
tinels posted — muskets  piled— vratch^Ares  biasing,  and,  in 
short,  the  ioui  etuembU  rendered  the  approaches  of  Bois- 
MoBiil,  like  a  biwmae  on  the  ere  of  an  expected  battle ; 
h^n^^y,  howeTer,  the  object  of  these  braye  men  was  to 
preserre  life,  and  not  to  destroy  it  It  is  but  just  to  render 
homage  here  to  the  worthy  ewri  of  St.  Villars,  who^  in  his 
simple  clerical  dress,  mingled  everywhere  with  the  anxious 
throng,  exhorting  and  encouraging  them  in  'Hheir  good 
work,**  both  by  precept  and  example : 

**  He  bad  bo  blgotTs  pride— ao  sectary**  whim  j 
**  Christian  and  ooontfyman  were  all  to  him." 

Ob  the  Saturday  the  ehmn$  h  brat  was  disoontinned,  as 
the  engineers  had  now  brought  the  pumps  effisctnally  to 
work.  Suddanly  a  cry  of  joy  was  echoed  from  mouth  to 
aonth :  <<They  are  »fed !  they  are  saved!  six  of  them 
ase  freed  from  their  subternuMons  prison  !  shouted  a 
penon  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine.  Ilie  rumour  was  in- 
stantly rqwatcd  along  the  crowd,  and  a  horseman  set  off 
at  full  speed  for  Sl  Etienne, with  the  grati^ng  news; 
another  followed  and  confirmed  the  rq>ort  of  his  predecessor. 
Ths  whole  town  was  in  motion,  and  all  classes  seemed  to 
partake  ai  the  general  joy,  with  a  fteling  as  if  each  penon 
had  been  individually  interested.  In  the  exuberance  of 
their  delight  they  were  already  deliberating  on  the  subject 
of  %fite,  to  celebrate  the  happy  event,  when  a  third  horse- 
man  arrived.  The  multitude  thronged  round  him  expect- 
ing  a  more  ample  confirmation  of  the  welcome  tidings. 
But  their  joy  was  soon  turned  to  sen^w,  when  they  were 
informed  that  nothing  had  yet  been  discovered,  save  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  men,  who,  together,  had 
left  eleven  children  to  lament  their  untimely  fite ! 

On  Sunday,  the  workmen  continued  their  labour  with 
equal  oeal  and  uncertointy  as  befiM«.  A  sort  of  inquietude 
and  hopelessness,  however,  occasionally  pervaded  their 
minds,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  hitherto 
fruitless  result  of  their  &tiguing  researches.  Discussions 
now  took  place  on  what  was  to  be  done ;  differences  of 
opinion  arose  <m  the  various  plans  proposed,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  sounds  of  the  hapless  victims,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  rocky  cavern,  continued  to  be  distinctly  audi- 
bkb  Every  moment  the  embarrassment  and  difficulties  of 
theworkmep  increased.  The  flinty  rock  seemed  to  grow 
more  impenetrable;  their  tools  either  broke^  or  became  so 
fixed  in  the  stone,  that  it  was  frequently  imposdble  to  re- 
fain  them.  The  water  filtered  fhmi  all  parts,  through  the 
narrow  gallery  they  were  perforating,  and  they  even  began 
to  apprehend  another  irruption. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  Monday  morning, 
when,  at  fbnr  o*c1oc1e,  an  astounding  noise  was  heard, 
which  re-echoed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  mine. 
A  general  panic  seised  on  every  one;  it  was  thought  that 
the  waters  had  fbrced  a  new  issue.  A  rapid  and  confused 
flight  took  place ;  but,  luckily,  their  fears  were  soon  allay- 
ed on  perceiving  that  it  waa  only  an  immense  mass  of  rock, 
detached  from  the  mine,  which  had  fallen  into  a  draining, 
well.  This  false  alarm,  however,  operated  in  a  discourag- 
ing manner,  on  the  minds  of  the  workmen  ;  and  it  requir- 
ed some  management  to  bring  them  back  to  their  respec- 
tive stations,  and  to  revive  that  ardour  and  constancy, 
which  they  had,  hitherto,  so  admirably  displayed. 

They  had  scarcely  renewed  their  endeavours  to  hore 
through  the  rock,  when  suddenly  one  of  them  fielt  the  in- 
•trument  drawn  Anom  his  hands,  by  the  poor  imprisoned 
nuners.  It  was  indeed,  to  them,  the  insirvmeni  of  deliver* 
ance  from  their  cruel  situation.  Singular  to  relate,  their 
fiivt  request  was  neither  for  food  nor  drink,  but  for  Ught^ 
as  if  they  were  more  «ager  to  make  use  of  their  eyes,  than 
tosatisfy  the  pressing  wants  of  appetite!  It  was  now  as- 
^>>^i^aied  that  eight  of  the  sufferers  still  survived ;  and  this 
^Jtte  an  authentic  account  of  Ae  happy  discovery  was  de- 


spatched to  St.  Etienne,  where  it  excited  the  most  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  gladness.  But 
there  is  no  pleasure  unmixed  with  alloy ;  no  general  hap- 
piness unaccompanied  by  particular  exceptions.  Amongst 
the  workmen,  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
disappeared  in  the  mine.  His  paternal  feelings  seemed  to 
have  endowed  him  with  superhuman  strength.  Night  and 
day  he  never  quitted  his  work  but  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
return  to  it  with  redoubled  ardour:  one  sole,  absorbing 
thought,  occupied  Ms  whole  soul;  the  idea  that  his  son, 
his  <mly  son,  was  with  those  who  were  heard  firom  within. 
In  vain  he  was  solicited  to  retire ;  in  vain  they  strove  to 
force  him  from  labours  too  fatiguing  fbr  his  age.  «  My  son 
is  amongst  them,**  said  he ;  ^  I  hear  him ;  nothing  shall 
prevent  my  hastoiing  his  release  ;**  and,  fnm  time  to  time, 
he  called  on  his  son,  in  accents  that  tore  the  hearts  of  the 
bystanders.  It  was  from  his  hand  that  the  instrument  had 
been  drawn.  His  first  question  was,  ^  My  child  ?**  Like 
Apelles^  let  me  throw  a  veil  over  a  father^s  griefi— His 
Antoine  was  no  more  ;  he  had  bees  drowned ! 

For  four  days  Botwal  mediral  men  were  constantly  on 
the  spot,  to  contribute  all  the  succours  that  humanity,  drill, 
and  science  could  afford.  It  was  they  who  introduced, 
through  the  hole,  broth  and  soup,  by  means  of  long  tin 
tubes,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  beiinehand.  The 
poor  captives  dlstribnted  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention, ySirs/  to  the  oldeet  and  weakest  of  their  companunu, 
for,  notwithstanding  their  dreadful  situation,  the  spirit  of 
concord  and  charity  had  never  ceased  for  a  single  moment, 
to  preside  amongst  them.  The  man  who  was  appointed  by 
the  others  to  conununicate  with,  and  answer  the  questions 
of  their  deliverers,  displayed,  in  all  his  rq^lies^  a  gaiety 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  French  character.  On  being 
asked  what  day  he  thought  it  was,  and  on  being  informed 
that  it  was  Monday  instead  of  Sunday,  as  he  had  supposed, 
«  Ah  !**  said  he,  « I  ought  to  have  known  that ;  as  we  yester- 
day indulged   ourselves   freely  in    drinking water.** 

Strange  that  a  man  should  have  the  heart  to  joke^  who  had 
been  thus  «cabin*d,  cribb*d,  confin*d**  during  five  days,  des- 
titute of  food,  deprived  of  air,  agitated  by  suspense,  and  in 
jeopardy  of  perishing  by  the  most  horrible  of  all. deaths  ! 
There  sUll  remained  full  sixteen  feet  of  solid  rock  be- 
tween the  two  anxious  parties ;  but  the  workmen's  labours 
were  now,  if  possible,  redoubled  by  the  certainty  of  com- 
plete success.  At  intervals,  light  nourishment,  in  regulated 
quautities,  continued  to  be  passed  to  the  miners ;  th^is,  how- 
ever, they  soon  rejected,  expressiug  but  one  desire^  that  their 
friends  would  make  haete.  Their  strength  began  to  fail 
them ;  their  respiration  became  more  and  more  difficult ; 
their  utterance  grew  feebler  and  fidnter;  and  towards  six 
o'clock  in  the  evenings  the  last  words  that  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, were — <<  Brothers  make  haste  !** 

The  general  anxiety  was  now  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  crisis  yet  exp^en^ 
oed  since  the  commencement  of  these  benevolent  labours ;  at 
length  the  moment  of  deliverance  was,  all  at  once, .  an- 
nounced,  and  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  accomplished.  One  by 
one  they  appeared,  like  spectres,  gliding  along  the  gallery 
which  had  just  been  completed  ;  their  weak,  and  agitated 
forms  supported  by  the  engineers,  on  whom  they  cast  their 
feeble  eyes,  filled  with  astonishment,  yet  beaming  with 
gratitude.  Accompanied  by  the  doctors,  they  all,  with  one 
single  exception,  ascended  to  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  with- 
out aid ;  such  was  their  eagerness  again  to  inhale  the  pure 
air  of  liberty.  From  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  tem- 
porary residence  allotted  them,  the  whole  way  was  illumi- 
nated.  The  engineers,  pupils,  and  the  workmen,  with  the 
National  Guard  under  arms,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines 
to  form  a  passage ;  and,  thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  religious 
silence^  did  these  poor  fellows  traverse  an  attentive  and 
sympathizing  crowd,  who^  as  they  passed  along,  inclined 
their  hea^  as  a  sort  of  respect  and  honour  to  their  suf- 
ferings. 

Such  are  the  affecting  particulars  of  an  event,  during  the 
whole  of  which,  every  kind  of  business  was  suspended  at 
St.  Etienne ;  an  event  which  exhibited  the  entire  population 
of  a  large  town,  forming,  as  it  were,  b|i^  one  heart,  enter- 
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taining  but  ont  thought,  imbued  with  but  one  fiselinf ,  for 
the  godlike  purpose  of  taring  the  lires  of  eight  poor  ob- 
■cure  indiriihuiis.  Christiaos,  men  of  iill  countries,  when- 
enr  and  whcfrever  fuffering  humanity  claims  your  aM, — 
Go  ye  mnd  do  likewue  ! 


THREE  ARGUMENTS 

Xir  FAVOUR  OF  V^  E£PEAX<OF  THE  TAXJB8  pM  JL]fOWLK>&Sy 
BY  LORD  BROUGHAM* 

^  Wht,**  ask^  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
fdocation  of  the.people,  publislied  in  1825,  '<  Why  should 
Bot|M>JM^as,wsUasotliarw9rk8,  be  pnbUshsd  ia  a  oheap 
ibrm  snd  in  numbers  f  **  We  echo  the  question  with  all  the 
Toioe  we  can  glre  to  it — ^why  should  not  political  knowledge 
be  as  widely  and  cheaply  diffused  as  scientific  knowledge  ? 

•<  Hoat^  AWtorpt  teUuiwIiyr 
Neither  of  the  Chancellors  answer  this  question;  but  if 
Boitlier  of  them  giro  a  reason  why  it  should  aofey  the  Lord 
Chancellor  gires  many  a  good  reason,  in  his  pamphlet  afore- 
said,  why  it  should ;  and  these  we  proceed  to  quote : — 

ASQUMEJTT  I.— CAtfvp  poHtioai  knowlodgo  thould  be 
■wideiif  dUmminatody  because  ii  woukLoonduee  io  thowelfitre 
and  intereata  of  the  people  :— 

<<  That  history,  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy,  may  safely  be  disseminated  in 
this  shape,  no  man  now*4i-days  will  be  hardy  enough  to  de- 
fty.  Popular  tracts,  indeed,  on  the  lattsr  sulject,  ought  to 
be  much  more  extensiyely  circulated  for  the  good  -of  the 
working  classes  as  well  as  of  their  superiors.  The  interests 
of  both  are  deeply  concerned  in  sounder  views  being  taught 
them ;  1  can  hardly  imagine,  for  example,  a  greater  service 
being  rendered  to  the  men,  than  expounding  to  them  the 
true  principled  and  mutual  relations  of  population  and  wages ; 
and  both  they  and  their  masters  will  assuredly  experience 
the  effects  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  upon  such  questions,  as 
soon  as  any  interruption  shall  happen  in  the  con^ercial 
prosperity  of  the  eountry,  if  indeed,  the  present  course  of 
ihinga^  daily  tending  to  lower  wages  as  well  as  profits,  and 
set  the  two  classes  in  opposition  to  each  other,  shall  not  of 
itself  bring  on  a  crisis.  To  allow,  or  rather  to  induce  the 
people  to  take  part  in  these  discussions,  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  safoi  butmdst  wholesome  for  the  community ;  and  yet, 
some  points  Connected  with  them,  are  matter  of  pretty  warm 
contention  in  the  present  times ;  but  these  may  be  freely 
handled,  it  seems,  with  safety;  indeed,  unless  they  ^re  so 
handledt  sudi  subjects  cannot  be  discussed  at  aU.** 

A&ouMEKT  Z — Cheap  poliHcal  knowledge  should  be 
widely  disseminated,  because  it  is  not  only  safe  but  berne* 
Jloialt^ 

<<  It  is  highly  useM  to  the  community,  that  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  should 
be  well  understood  by  every  man  who  lives  under  it.  The 
great  Interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  mightily 
promoted  by  such  wholesome  instruction;  but  the  good 
order  of  society  gains  to  the  full  as  much  by  it.  Tlie  peace 
of  the  country,  and  the  stability  of  the  government,  could 
not  be  more  effectually  secured  than  by  the  universal  difiii. 
•ion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  The  abuses  which  thuoogh 
time  have  crept  into  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  the 
enrors  committed  in  its  administration,  and  the  improve- 
ment which  a  change  of  circumstances  require,  even  in  its 
principles,  may  most  fitly  be  expounded  in  the  same  man« 
ner.  And  if  any  man,  or  s^t  of  men,  deny  the  existence  of 
such  abuses,  see  no  error  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  ad- 


minister tibe^oveAtmeiK^  and  TeggfA  mH  fammlSm^m 
its  principles  as  pernicious,  th^  li£ay  propagate  thdr  k. 
trines  through  the  like  channela.     Cheap  wotks  Um§  ifr 
nisbed,  the  choice  of  them  maf  be  left  to  the  ndba  Ai> 
suredLy  a  country  which  tolecateB  e^vryldAd,  svas  theaM 
uHHeasoTCd  of  daily  sad  weekly  ^imiwHiim  teitoisy 
pers,  can  have  nothing  to  dread  ft%mi  the  ffitfiosieii  of  |A> 
tical  doctrines,  in  a  form  less  deeitltoryt  and  mon  Wi^u 
make  them  be  both  well  weighed  0t  tke  tine^  esrf  imriI 
for  repeated  pervsaL** 

AftOiniEKT  S.^-^Cheap  poliHeal  kmowbiye  staNk 
widely  disseminated,  because  it  would  be  fattd  ts  i^reey 
and  misrule  t^' 

«  To  tyrants,  indeed,  and  bad  rolen^  the  pnvnB  d 
knowledge  anaong  the  mav  ofmawkiii  laA  yaX  sk^tAd 
terror;  it  is  fotal  to  them  aod  tbeir  designs;  thsyfawv 
this  by  unerring  instinct,  and  nnoe—ingty  dMy  dnsd  fk 
light.  But  they  will  find  it  .moee  easy  to  «■»  4m  a 
extinguish.  It  is  spreading  In  spite  of  theoh-efen  m  itM 
countries  where  arbitraey  power  fteema  iiMlf  aeost  sms»j 
and  in  England,  any  attenpt  to  cheek  its  .pngras  wtm 
only  bring  about  the  sudden  destmctiim  ^  blasuAo  ihiaU 
be  insane  enough  to  make  iL** 

Such  are  the  argumenta  of  Loid  BrosH^haas  in  tkiemd 
a  rspeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  We  tnst  Ihst  Hi 
philosophy  will 

'<  Propagste  iU  kind  wbvcfer  it  may  i** 
and  that  his  associates  in  the  Mhnistry  will  not  he  soflsi 
the  last  to  derive  benefit  from  it.* 


VERSES  PORTHB  irOUMO. 

HYMN  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

BY   MRS.   GRANT   OF    ULGGAV. 

How  blest  those  olive  plants  that  ^row 
Beneath  the  altar*s  sacred  ahMte^ 

Where  streesBS  of  f^esh  iaetrueuon  flow. 
And  Comfort^s  humble  board  is  eprsad. 

Twas  thus  the  swallow  reer*d  her  jonag$ 

Secore  within  the  house  of  Goo, 
Of  whom  the  Royal  Pnfhel  sui^, 
■    When  banished  from  that  blast  abode. 

When,  like  the  swalknr's  tender  brood, 

They  leava  the  kind  pateraal  dee 
Oo  weerv  wing  to  seek  their  food. 

Or  find  in  euer  climes  a  I 


Where'er  they  roam,  where^  th^  leet^ 
Through  aU  the  varied  soeaes  oTIifiB, 

Whether  with  tranqnil  plenty  blest. 
Or  doom*d  to  share  the  deadly  stofc. 

Still  may  the  streams  of  giaeedivhie. 
Glide  softly  near  their  levioaB  way  { 

And  £y tb*e  fair  light  seBmely  ahiae. 
To  obange  their  darkness  into  day. 

Still  may  they  with  firaternal  love. 
Each  other's  shield  and  aid  beo 


And  while  throairh  distant  reabas  they  ran, 
Reoiember  stiU  their  ehildhood^  hoaae; 

The  simple  life>  the  frugal  &re. 

The  kind  pareotal  counaeb  given. 
The  tender  love,  the  pinas  earn. 

That  early  winged  their  hepeata  heasaa. 
And  when  the  evenitw  shades  deciiBe, 

And  when  life's  tousome  task  is  o*er. 
May  they  each  earthly  w»ih  b 

And  holier^  happier  clinMS4 

And  when  the  fiuthfol  shepherds  ykiw 
Each  ransomed  fiock  around  them  apread. 

How  will  they  bless  the  plants  that  grew 
Beneath  the  altar's  san^  shade ! 


•  We  printed  I 


»  of  thsMextcsoUln  the  fiat  tfit Wlfetl|M; 
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rUft  KIMOOP  Ttt£F9AJ^  ABERBYSHIAfi  XALE. 
BT  Ai!LA3if  ccnmi]r6aAK. 

It  happened  on  a  snmmer  eyening,  when  I  yt^M  a  boy^ 
tbat  several  carious  old  people  had  seated  tliemaelves  on  a 
lltUft  rfmnd  knell  near  the  gate  of  Haddon  Hall ;  and  their 
talk  -was  of    the  Veniona,  the  Carendishet,  the  Mannei^ 
and  many  old  names  once  renowned  in  Derbyshire.    I  had 
fitstened  myself  to  the  apron-string  of  a  venerable  dame,  at 
whose  girdle  hnng  a  mighty  iron  key,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  of  the  hall ;  her  nauM  was  Dolly  FoQambe ;  and 
she  hoasted  her  descent  f^m  an  ancient  red-cross  knight  of 
that  name,  whose  alabaster  figure,  in  mail,  may  be  found 
in  Bakewell  church.    This  high  origin,  whicht  on  consult- 
ing fanuly  history,  I  find  had  not  the  concurrence  of  clergy, 
ywmed  not  an  idle  vanity  of  the  humble  portress  ;  she  had 
the  ptraight  frame^  and  rigid,  demure,  and  even  warlike 
cast  of  face,  which  alabaster  still  retains  of  her  ancestor ; 
and  had  she  laid  herself  by  his  side,  she  might  have  passed 
.    mu8te9E^  with  an  ordinary  antiquarian,  for  a  coeval  figure. 
,    At  oar  feet  the  river  Wye  ran  winding  and  deep ;  at  our 
^de  rose  the  hall,, huge  and  grey;  aiid  the  rough  heathy 
hills,  renowned  in  Druidic^and  Roman,  and  Saxon,  and  Nor- 
man story,  hounded  our  wish  for  distant  prospects,  and 
gave  us  the  mansion  of  the  Vemons  for  our  contemplation, 
clear  of  all  meaner  encumbrances  of  landscape. 
'         **  Ah !  dame  Foljambe,**  said  an  old  husbandman,  whose 
\     hair  was  whitened  by  acquaintance  with  seventy  winters ; 
**  it*s  a  sore  and  a  sad  sight,  to  look  at  that  fiiir  tower,,  and 
see  no  snM>k6  ascending.    I  remember  it  in  a  brighter  day, 
when  many  a  £Edr  fitce  gazed  out  at  the  windows,  and  many 
a  gallant  form  appeared  at  the  gate.    Then  were  the  days 
when   the  husbandman   could  live^oould   whistle  as  he 
sowed ;  dance  and  ling  as  he  reaped ;  and  could  p^y  his 
rent  in  fatted  oxen  to  my  lord,  and  in  fatted  fowb  to  my  lady. 
Ah !  dame  Foljambe,  we  remember  when  men  could  cast 
their  lines  in  the  Wye ;  could  fea&t  on  the  red  deer  and  the 
&II0W  deer,  on  the  plover  and  the  ptarmigan;  had  right  of 
the  common  for  their  flocks,  of  the  flood  for  their  nets,  and 
of  the  air  for  their  harquebuss.     Ah  I  dame,  old  England 
Is  no  more  the  old  England  it  was,  than  that  hall, — dark 
and  silent  and  desolate—is  the  proud  hall  that  held  Sir 
George  Vemon,  the  King  of  the  Peak,  and  his  two  lovely 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Dora.    Those  were  days,  dame ; 
those  were  days.**    And,  as  he  ceased,  he  looked  up  to  the 
tower,  with  an  eye  of  sorrow^  and  shook  and  smoothed 
down  his  white  hairs. 

^  I  tell  thee,**  replied  ^ancient  portress,  sorely  moved 
in  mind,  .between  present  duty  and  service  to  the  noble 
owner  of  Haddon,  a*d  her  lingering  affection  for  the  good 
old  timei^  of  which  ipemory  slM^pea  so  many  paradises,  "  1 
^U  thee^  the  tower  looks  as  high  and  as  lordly  as  ever ;  and 
ihere  is  something  about  its  silent  porch,  and  its  crumbling 
tuci^  which  gives  it  a  de^pftr  bold  of  our  affections,  than 
.|f  an  ^uMrod  knights  even  aow  cants  prandog  forth  at  its 
.«orcb,with.truiiMMtshlowiag,  and  bannefs  dipplayed.** 

<<  Ah !  dasM  FoJIjambe,^'  said  the  husbandman ;  yon  deer 
BOW  honnding  ¥>  blithe^  down  the  old  c^se^  with  his 
Mny  hsad  held  high,  and  an  eye  that  seems  to  make  sought 
of  BBoontaia  aad  vale ;  it  U  a  Mr  creature.  Look  at  him ! 
,#show  he  cools  l^s^t  in  the  Wye^  sfirveys  his  shadow  in 


the  stnwm,  aad  now  he  contsflaiii  his  nati^  hills  again. 
Sa !  9imy  be  gfim^-ivad  we  fws  after hi«i,  aad  aAmtm  hia 
sfeedavd  his  hesatf.  Bat  aprc  ihc  hssadsat  hi#  flissks^ 
MidthebtiUetsmUtj|d«^,and  the  swwtds  of  the 
handlor^wMtlUngf  ah  1  dMm,  He  sImuU  < 
oheer:  twe^hsoM  tfaiak  that  sach  shsgisly  llm>s»  sad  soeh 
^lately  snllsr%  aililkt^bave  velgAMiit  wotdairfi  (mWHAr 
lysasuiiMS.    Artnaesss^hinksf  lha*ftately4ildhaU, 


'^D«maR*yaaahaithMksM«tso  deeply  en  tfas  flMtteE,** 
saidaqalic;/^shi'  lhiidrs,Ae  less  the  h^ftrt^  the  kss  Is 
the  chwisn af  the  hrii  hsiny  SMtsuaifd  ;  Abe  ^ss  te  «sau 
^ssiy,  JOm  hMifBr  wiU  As  aid  hsU  flsor  last,  js^iefadM 
iiicMps.so  dean,  teUiagso  nMoy  sissies  aCtfae  iase^that  nads 
it ^«4ha*  the  stfyea  Virtbss intfae  tapfasliy  woald  ds  wtH 
in  arsidingwlld  csApiMiy;  aafl  tiMt  ths  law  wilhths  lsi« 
:shaiJts^  Uita^snd  bar  afmitB,  wUi  himt  .moi(e  to  Jmt 
feiM^oikhardaBiyscfecOf  4>hl  anis,  than  ia  theduldovs 
soototy  «f  the  Issds  aad  the  hevoes  of  the  ooast  gaislte. 
ACorsoM,  tike  hsy  at  hsr  firile-is  the  sommissiRi  hy  whkh 
she  is  hsq^  of  this  cast«eff  and  moth  isslsn  ganpet  si  iikm 
aohle  asms  of  ManDsrs;  aad  thiodK  yethat  she  holds  that 
power  lightly*  whkh  jaakes  her  fSfsiassB  of  tan  thotisaDd 
bate  and  owls,  asidglns  her  the  awAd  ve^yeasibillty  of  an 
-a— oiiry  e^aiafakhig  afaoost  an  ^tire  har^uehMS,  tiis  ra- 
JMias  s€  a  pair  of  bests,  sad  the  reUc  sT  a  botr  jsfWa  ?» 

Whataaswsr  to  this  uaoersmeDioas  attack  on  aactsnt 
thiiigs  oommittei  to  her  keeping,  tht  portress  might  hare 
insd/ij  I  had  not  an  opportimlty  to  learn. 

«  I  uarvd  moch,**  sidd  the  hoary  portFess,  •<  at  the  idis 
love  fbr  strange  and  incredible  stories  which  possesses  fts 
with  a  demoCk,  the  peasants  of  this  district.  Not  only  have 
they  given  a  saint,  with  a  riiirt  of  hair-doth  aada  scearge^ 
to  every  cavern ;  and  a  dmld  with  his  golden  sickle  and  his 
mistletoe  to  every  circle  of  riiapdess  stones ;  hot  they  have 
made  the  Vemons,  the  Cavendishes^  the  CoAaynes,  and  the 
Foljambes,  erect,  on  every  wild  place,  crosses  or  altars  ef 
atonement  fbr  crimes  which  they  never  ooaunltted  i  nidess 
fighting  ankle-deep  in  heathen  blood,  fbr  the  rsoovery  of 
Jerusalem  and  tiie  holy  Sepulchre,  required  svdi  outlandish 
penance.  Tbey  cast,  too^  a  supernatural  Ught  round  tiie 
commonest  story ;  if  yon  credit  them,  the  ancient  chapel 
bell  of  Haddon,  safely  lodged  on  the  floor  fbr  a  century,  ia 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  turret,  and,  touched  by  some  in- 
vidble  hand,  is  made  to  toll  fbrth  midnight  notes  o(  dolour 
and  woe^  when  any  misfortnae  is  about  to  be&ll  the  noble 
.ftmHy  of  Rutland.  They  tell  yoa,  too,  that  wailtafi,  of  no 
earthly  voke^are  heard  aionad  the  decayed  towen,,and  along 
the  garden  tenaees,  on  the  fiestival  night  of  the  saint  who 
presided  of  old  over  the  Ibrtaaes  of  the  name  of  Vemoa. 
And  no  longer  agone  than  yesterday,  old  Edgar  Ferrers  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  nearly  as  good  as  seen  the  apparition 
of  the  King  of  the  Pfsdc  himself  nuranted  on  his  visionary 
steed,  and,  with  imaginary  honi«  .and  hound,  and  haUoo^ 
pursuing  a  ^eotrs  st^g  over  the  wild  chaoe  of  Haddoa. 
Nay>  so  fiur  has  vulgar  credulity  and  asBurance  gone^  that 
the  great  gaiden  entrance,  called  the  Knight's  porch,  through 
which  Dora  VeraoCL  descended  stq»  by  stq»  among  her  tweaty 
attendant  m«idcas»  aU  rustling  ia  embroidsred  silk%  a|id 
ahinhig  aad  sparkling,  like  a  wintfsr  sky,  in  diampnds,  and 
au«h  like  costly  stones— 4o  weloome  her  no^e  hndegroom, 
U>rd  J<An  MaaneiBi,  who  caiae  cip  ift  hand  wUh  his  com- 
.pwiy  of  *aiwit.g«atkinfa^r ^.^^^  ^^  ( 
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-  ^  Kay,.nMr,4aaM  Fo^a/mhe,'*.  iattnmptad  tin  hmband- 
mmm,  «<  aU  Mi  4»  iae  mmn^  «nd  lorAtj  too,  FU  wir. 
kotlkM  9Mst  AM  ap^sml  a  flahi  <^d  tate  is  the 
iteMnt  of  thy  own  himin,  nor  adorn  it  in 
-tha  pndonratoan  of  thy  own  flmcy.  Dora  Vernon  wai 
m  lovely  lae%  and  aaf  roud  aa  ihe  waa  loTeiy  %  ebe  bore  her 
Jmb4  high)  dame ;  and  wieU  ihe  might,  ibrihe  wasa  gallant 
,Kiaight^  daof htar ;  and  lofda  and  dalles,  and  what  not, 
hare  deeeended  from  her.  But  for  ali  that,  I  cannoi  forget 
that  ihe  ran  away  in  the  middle  of  a  moonlight  night,  with 
yoong  Lord  John  Mannan,  and  no  other  attendant  than 
her  own  aweeteelt  Ay,  dame,  and  for  the  diamonde,  and 
what  not,  which  thy  story  showers  on  her  loclu  and  her 
garmenli,  ahe  tied  np  her  berry  brown  lodes  in  a  menial*8 
«ap^  and  ran  away  in  a  mantle  of  Bakewell  brown,  three 
yards  for  a  gioat  Ay,  dam^  and  instead  of  going  out 
ngidarly  by  the  doer,  she  leaped  ont  of  the  window; 
more  by  token  she  left  one  of  her  silTer  heded-slippers 
foatened  in  the  gsating,  and  the  place  has  erer  since  been 
called  the  Lady's  LMp.  And,  now  dame,  I  will  teU  thee 
4he  story  in  my  own  and  my  father*s  way :  Tht  last  of  the 
name  of  Vernon  was  renowned  far  and  wide  for  the  hospi. 
tality  and  magniicence  of  his  houas^  far  the  qplendonr  of 
his  rednue,  and  more  for  the  beanty  of  his  daughters, 
■  Margaret  and.  Dorothy.  Thia  is  speaking  in  thy  o^m  man^ 
ner,  dame  Poljambe ;  but  tmth*i  truth.  He  was  much 
given  to  hunting  and  hawking,  and  jousting  with  Uaices> 
aither  hlnnt  or  sharpy  and  though  a  harquebuss  generally 
was  found  in  the  hand  of  the  gallant  hunters  of  that  time, 
the  yaar  of  grace  1660,  Sir  George  Vernon  despised  that  fo. 
reign  wei^nm ;  and  well  he  might,  for  he  bent  the  strongest 
bow,  and  shot  the  surest  shaft,  of  any  man  in  England.  His 
diace-dogs,  too,  were  all  of  the  most  expert  and  famoua 
kinds— his  falcons  bad  the  foirest  and  most  certain  flight ; 
and  though  he  had  seen  foreign  lands,  he  chiefly  prided 

.  himself  in  mainti|ining  unimpaired  the  old  baronial  gran- 
deur of  his  house.  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say,  how  his 
great  grandsire  told  him,  that  the  like  of  the  Knight  of 
Haddon,  for  a  stately  form,  and  a  noble,  free^  and  natural 
grace  of  manner,  was  not  to  be  seen  in  court  or  camp.  He 
was  hailed,  in  common  tale,  and  in  minstrel  song,  by  the 
name  of  the  Kivo  or  the  Peak  ;  and  it  is  said,  bis  hand- 
some person  and  witchery  of  tongue  chiefly  prevented  Iiis 

,  mistress,  good  Queen  Bess,  from  abridging  Ids  provincial 
designation  with  the  beadsman^s  axe. 

^  It  happened  in  the  flflh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  young 
and  sovereign  mistress,  that  a  great  hunting  festival  was 
held  at  Haddon,  where  all  the  beauty  and  high  blood  of 
-  Derbyshire  assembled.  Lords  of  distant  counties  came ;  for 
-to  bend  a  bow,  or  brittle  the  deer,  under  the  eye  of  Sir 
George  Vernon,  was  an  honour  sought  for  by  many.  Over 
the  chase  of  Haddon,  over  the  hill  of  Stanton,  over  Bake- 
well-edge,  over  Chatsworth  hill  and  Hardwicke  plain,  and 
beneath  the  ancient  Castle  of  Bolsover,  as  fiir  as  the  edge  of 
'  the  forest  of  old  Sherwood,  were  the  sounds  of  harquebnss 
and  bowstring  heard,  and  the  cry  of  dogs  and  the  dieering 
of  men.  The  brown-mouthed  and  white-footed  dogs  of 
Derbyshire  were  tiiere  among  the  fraemost ;  the  snow-white 
hound  and  the  coal-bladc,  flrom  the  Scottish  Border  and 
bonny  Westmoreland,  pieserttd  or  augmented  their  ancient 
fome ;  nor  were  the  dappled  hounds  of  old  Godfrey  Pol- 
jambe, of -Sakewell  •tank,  fiir  from  the  throat  of  the  red 
deer  when  they  turned  at  bay,  and  gored  horaei  and  riders^ 


The  great  haU  floor  of  Haddim  was  aooa  cofewd  witk  tli 
produce  of  wood  and  wild* 

**  Nor  were  the  prepnratioBS  forfeasdng  this  nolrie  Inrnt. 
ing  party  unworthy  the  rqntfatkm  for  solid  hospitditr 
which  characterised  the  andent  King  of  the  Peak.  Mm- 
strels  had  come  fhmi  distant  parts,  aa  fur  even  as  tbe  Scot- 
tish Border ;  bold,  free-spoken,  rude,  rough-witted  men; 
for  the  selvage  of  the  web,'  says  the  northern  proverb,  <  ii 
<aye  the  coarsest  cloth.*  But  in  the  larder  the  skill  of  nun 
was  chiefly  employed,  and  a  thousand  rarities  were  pnpmd 
for  pleasing  the  eye  and  appeasing  the  appetite.  In  the  kit. 
chen,  with  its  huge  chimneys  and  prodigious  spits,  tbe  on 
nial  maidens  were  flooded  nigb  ankle  deep  in  the  ridintts 
of  roasted  oxen  and  deer ;  and  along  Uie  passage,  coaunn. 
nicating  with  the  haU  of  state,  men  might  have  elided  alonj, 
because  of  the  fat  droppi&gs  of  that  prodigious  fesst,  like  a 
slider  on  the  frozen  Wye.  The  kitchen  tables,  of  loBd 
plank,  groaned  and  yielded  beneath  the  roasted  beeres  and 
the  spitted  deer;  while  a  stream  of  rich  smolce,  massy  and 
slow,  and  savoury,  sallied  out  at  the  grated  windows,  and 
sailed  round  the  mansion,  like  a  mist  exhaled  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon.  I  tell  thee,  dame  Poljambe^  I  call  thoie 
the  golden  days  of  old  England. 

"  But  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  hall  prepared  for  this 
princely  feast.  The  floor,  of  hard  and  solid  stone,  wis 
strewn  deep  with  rushes  and  fern ;  and  there  la  j  the  dogi 
of  the  chase  in  couples,  their  mouths  still  red  with  the  blood 
of  stags,  and  panting  yet  from  the  fervour  and  length  of 
their  pursuit  All  the  lower  end^  of  the  hall,  when  ^ 
floor  subsided  a  step,  was  spread  a  table  for  the  itewardi 
and  other  chieft  over  the  menials.  Tbere  sat  the  keeper  of 
the  bows,  the  warder  of  the  chase,  and  the  heiid  folooner, 
together  with  many  others  of  lower  degree,  but  mightj  men 
among  the  retainers  of  the  noble  name  of  Vernon.  Orer 
their  heads  were  hung  the  horns  of  stags,  the  tuski  of  boai% 
the  skulls  of  the  enormous  bisons,  and  the  foreheads  of 
foxes.  Nor  were  there  wanting  trophies,  where  the  contest 
had  been  more  bloody  and  obstinate— banners  and  thifldi, 
and  helmets,  won  in  the  Civil,  and  Scottish,  and  Crosadiif 
wars,  together  with  many  strange  weapons  of  nnnoyane^ 
or  defence,  borne  in  the  Norwegian  and  Saxon  broik  Be- 
side them  were  hung  rude  paintings  of  the  most  renown^  of 
these  rustic  heroes,  all  in  the  picturesque  habiliments  «f  the 
times.  Horns,  and  harquebusses,  and  swords,  and  bows,  and 
buff  coats,  and  caps,  were  thrown  in  negligent  groups  all  about 
the  floor,  while  their  owners  sat  in  expectation  of  aa  in- 
mediate  and  ample  feast,  which  they  hoped  to  wash  down 
with  floods  of  that  salutary  beverage,  the  brown  blood  of 
barley. 

•*  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  the  floor  wis  ele- 
vated exactly  as  much  in  respect,  as  it  was  lowered  in  wb- 
mission  at  the  other,  there  the  table  for  feasting  the  noUei 
stood ;  and  well  was  it  worthy  of  its  station.  It  was  om 
solid  plank  of  white  sycamore,  shaped  from  the  entire  ditft 
of  an  enormous  tree,  and  supported  on  squat  columns  of 
oak,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  Vemons,  and  grooved 
into  the  stone  floor,  beyond  all  chance  of  being  upirt  bjhs- 
man  powers.    Benches  of  wood,  curiously  carred,  sod  ce- 


vered,  in  times  of  more  than  ordinary  ceremonf. 


witk 


cushions  of  embroidered  velvet,  surrounded  this  ample  taUe ; 
while,  in  the  recess  behind,  appeared  a  curious  work  in  siM* 
consisting  of  festivals,  and  processions,  and  bridals,  etfcnted 
from  the  andent  poets ;  and  fbift^  Juore  staid  mtAjnn, 
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ft  more  devout  hmad  lud  wxoagbt  fome  tenies  ftiMi  tbe  coit- 
trovenUl  fkihen  and  the  monklfh  lefewb  of  tho  aneicDt 
diucki  The  fonntr  employed  the  white  hande  of  Dora 
.Vanon  henelf ;  while  the  latter  were  the  laboma  of  her 
titter  Maiyarety  who  waa  of  a  aerknia  turn,  sod  nerer  h^»- 
peoed  to  be  to  fitr  in  lore  m  to  leap  from  a  window. 

«  Soppoae  the  Uble  filled  about  with  the  gallants  of  Uie 
chate  and  many  &ir  ladiet,  while  at  the  head  sat  the  King 
of  the  Feak  himself,  his  beard  descending  to  his  broad 
girdle,  his  own  natural  hair  of  darlc  brown — blessings  on 
the  head  that  keepe  God*8  own  covering  on  it,  and  scorns 
the  curled  inventions  of  man — falling  in  thiclc  masses  on 
hit  broad,  manly  shoulders.  Nor  silver,  nor  gold  wore  he ; 
the  natural  nobleness  of  his  looks  maintained  his  nCnk  and 
preeminence  among  men;  the  step  of  Sir  George  Vernon 
was  one  that  many  imitated,  but  few  could  attain^-^t  onoe 
manly  and  graceful.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  he  carried 
prirately  in  his  bosom  a  small  rosary  of  precious  metal,  in 
which  his  favourite  daughter  Dora  had  entwrined  one  of  her 
xnother*8  tresses.  The  ewer-bearers  entered  with  silver 
btsins  full  of  water ;  the  element  came  pure  and  retumi>d 
ltd ;  for  the  hands  of  the  guests  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  chase.  The  attendant  minstrels  vowed,  that  no  hands 
80  shapely,  nor  fingers  so  taper,  and  long,  nnd  white,  and 
round,  as  those  of  the  Knight  of  Haddon,  were  that  day 
dipped  in  water. 

'  There  is  wondrous  little  pleasure  in  describing  a  feast 
of  which  we  have  not  partaken ;  so  pass  we  on  to  the  time 
when  the  fair  dames  retired,  and  the  red  wine  in  cups  of 
gold,  tad  the  ale  in  silver  flagons,  shone  and  sparkled  as 
they  passed  from  hand  to  lip  beneath  the  blaze  of  seven 
maisy  lamps.  The  knights  toasted  their  mistresses,  the  re- 
tamen  told  their  exploits,  and  the  minstrels  with  harp  and 
tongue  made  music  and  song  abound.  The  gentles  struck 
their  drinking  vessels  on  the  table  till  they  rang  again ;  the 
menials  stamped  with  the  heels  of  their  ponderous  boots 
on  the  solid  floor;  whUe  the  hounds,  imagining  they  heard 
the  call  to  the  chase,  leaped  up,  and  bayed  in  hoarse  but 
appropriate  chorus. 

**  The  ladies  now  reappeared,  in  the  side  galleries^  and 
overlooked  the  scene  of  festivity  below.  The  loveliest  of 
many  counties  were  there  ;  but  the  fairest  was  a  young 
maid  of  middle  size,  in  a  dress  disencumbered  of  ornament, 
and  possessed  of  one  of  those  free  and  graceful  forms  which 
may  be  met  with  in  other  counties,  but  for  which  our  own 
Derbyshire  alone  is  fkmons.  Those  who  admired  the  grace 
of  her  person  were  no  less  charmed  with  her  simplicity  and 
natural  meekness  of  deportmenL  Nature  did  n^uch  fbr  her, 
and  art  strove  in  vain  to  rival  her  with  others;  while 
health,  that  handmaid  of  beauty,  supplied  her  eye  and  her 
cheek  with  the  purest  light  and  the  freshest  roses.  Her 
slwrt  and  rosy  upper-lip  was  slightly  curled,  with  as  much 
of  maiden  sanctity,  perhaps,  as  pride ;  her  white  high  fore« 
head  waa  shaded  with  locks  of  sunny  brown,  while  her 
large  and  dark  hazel  eyes  beamed  with  free  and  unafiected 
modesty.  Those  who  observed  her  close^  might  see  her 
.  eyes,  as  she  glanced  about,  sparkling  for  a  moment  with 
other  lights,  but  scarce  less  holy,  than  those  of  devotion  and 
awe.  Of  all  the  knights  present,  it  was  impossible  to  say, 
who  inspired  her  with  those  love-fits  of  flushing  joy  and  de- 
lirious agitation  ;  each  hoped  himself  the  happy  person ; 
for  none  could  look  on  Dora  Vernon  without  awe  and 
lov&  She  leaned  her  white  boeom,  shining  through  the 
veil  which  shaded  it,  near  one  of  the  minstrels  harps ;  and 


IoeklBg«o«ad  oa  tbe  ^eaenoe^  her  eyes  grew  brighter  tm 
siw  looked  ;  at  l«ai  so  vowed  tlM  knights,  and  so  mtkgnf 
minstrsi. 

<<  All  tiie  knifhts  arose  when  Dora  Vernon  appealed* 

<  Fill  all  your  wine-enps,  knights,*  said  Sir  Lucas  Peverd« 
<PiU  them  to  the  hHsi^*  said  Sir  HenryAveite!.  «  And  . 
drain  them  oat,  were  they  deeper  than  the  Wye,*  said  -filr 
Godfrey  GtmoH.  <  To  the  health  of  the  Princess  of  the 
Peak,*  said  Sir  Ralph  Cavendish.  <  To  the  h€al A  of  DMa 
Vernon,'  said  Sir  Hugh  de  Wodensley  ;  <  beauty  is  abef<s 
titles,  she  is  the  loveliest  maiden  a  'knight  ever  loelced  on, 
with  the  sweetest'name  too.*  <  And  yet.  Sir  Knigh^*  said 
Peverel,  filling  his  cup,  *  I  know  one  who  thinks  to  hum- 
bly of  the  fiiir  name  of  Verncm,  as  to  wish  it  charmed'  into 
that  of  De  Wodenaley.*  <  He  ia  not  master  of  a  sp^  96 
profbnnd,*  said  Avenel.  [*  And  yet  he  is  master  of  hia 
sword,*  answered  De  Wodenaley,  with  a  darkening- brow. 

*  I  counsel  him  to  keep  it  in  its  sheath,*  said  Cavendiiti, 

<  lest  it  prove  a  wayward  servant*  <  I  will  prove  its  service 
on  thy  bosom  where  and  when  thou  wilt«  Lord  of  Chata* 
worth,  said  De  Wodensley.  <  Lord  of  Darley,*  answered 
Cavendish,  <  it  is  a  tempting  moonlight,  but  thero  is  a 
charm  over  Haddon  to-night,  it  would  be  unseemly  to  dis- 
pel. To-morrow,  I  meet  Lord  John  Manners  to  try  whose 
hawk  has  the  fdrer  flight,  and  whose  love  the  whiter  hand. 
That  can  be  soon  seen ;  for  who  has  so  fair  a  hand  as  the 
love  of  .young  Rutland  ?  I  shall  be  found  by  Durwood- 
Tor,  when  the  sun  is  three  hours  up,  with  my  sword  drawn 
— thero*s  my  hand  on*t,  De  Wodentley  ;*  and  he  wrung 
the  knight*s  hand  till  the  blood  seemed  starting  ftom  be- 
neath his  flnger  nails. 

«  <By  the  saints.  Sir  Knights,*  said  Sir  Godfrey  Gernon, 

*  you  may  as  well  beard  one  another  about  the  love  of 
**  some  bright  particular  star  and  think  to  wed  it,**  as  the 
wild  wizard  of  Warwick  says,  as  quarrel  about  this  un- 
attainable love.  Hearken,  minstreb  ;  while  we  drain  our 
cups  to  this  beatiteous  lass,  sing  some  of  yon  a  kindly  love- 
strain,  wondronsly  mirthfti)  and  melancholy.  Here's  a  cup 
of  Rhenish,  and  a  good  gold  Harry  in  the  bottom  on*t,  for 
the  minstrel  who  pleases  me.*  The  minstrels  laid  their 
hands  on  the  strings,  and  a  sound  was  heard  like  the 
swarming  of  bees  before  sununer  thunder.  *  Sir  Knight, 
said  one,  *  I  will  sing  ye,  Canuie  Johnie  Armstrong  with 
all  the  seventeen  variations.*  '  He  was  hanged  for  cattle 
stealing/  answered  the  knight      <  i*ll  have  none  of  him.* 

<  What  say  you  to  Dick  of  ihe  Cow,  or  the  Harper  of  Loch- 
maben  ?*  said  another,  with  something  of  a  tone  of  difll- 
deuce.  *  What !  you  northern  knaves,  can  you  sing  of 
nothing  but  thievery  and  jail-breaking  ?*  <  Perhaps  your 
knightship,*.  humbly  suggested  a  third,  <  may  have  a  turn 
for  the  supernatural ,  and  Vm  thinking  the  Fairy  Legend  of 
young  Tamlane  is  just  the  thing  that  suits  your  fancy.*  <  I 
like  the  naivete  of  the  young  lady  very  much,*  answered 
the  knight,  '  but  the  lair  dames  of  Derbyshire  prize  the 
charms  of  lovere  with  flesh  and  blood,  before  the  gayest 
Elfln-knight  that  ever  ran  a  course  from  Carlisle  to  Caer- 
laverock.*— <  What  would  your  worship  say  to  William  of 
CloudesleyP*  said  a  Cumberland  minstrel,  <  or  to  the  Frii^r 
of  Orden  Grey  ?*  said  a  harper  from  the  halls  of  the 
Percys. 

<<  <  Minstrels,*  said  Sir  Ralph  Cavendish,  the  invention  of 
sweet  and  gentle  poesy  is  dead  among  you.  -i^ very,  churl 
in  the  Peak  can  chant  ua  these  beautifuHMit  common  dit- 
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Mm*  !!«▼«  7«Miiii)CMBf  iMviriMrtkehoiMiiror  tfMMcnd 
«au&f  «f 'VMw^  9md  the  Wftutf  of  Dom  Vcmoiif    Fdlwr 

—harper, ^what^s  your  name  P  ymi  with  the  long-hair  and 

^e  freen  ■MBtle^"  aaid  the  knight,  heckoniBg  to  a  yomig 
aftMCnl  wlM  m  with  hia  harp  held  hcilwe  Mn,  and  hii 
lho6  half  hvrled  in  his  mantle'e  Md ;  ^a»e,  tonoh  yonr 
Btringa  and  aing ;  f  *n  wager  mtj  gold-hitted  award  againat 
that  peaaaot  ftather  In  thy  cap,  that  thou  iuat  a  new  and  a 
fallant  atain ;  for  I  have  aten  thee  meaawe  more  than 
Mieathe  Item  of  &ir  Dm»  Yenon  with  a  haUad-oMfcei's 
Sf^ — Slug,  man,  sing.* 

.  «<  The  yonng  minstrel,  aahehowed  Ills  head  to  tills  singu- 
lar made  «f  quest,  hlnrited  from  brow  to  bosom ;  nor  were 
4ha  Ihee  end  neck  of  Dora  Vernon  withant  an  acknowladg- 
«wnt  of  how  deeply  she  sympathized  in  his  embarraasment. 
A  finer  instrument,  a  truer  hand,  or  a  more  sweet  and 
asaniy  toke,  hardly  ever  united  to  lend  grace  to  rhyme. 

THE  MINSTHEL'S  SONO. 
Xait  Dlgbfc  s  proud  psge  came  to  me ; 
Sir  Knight,  be  Mid,  I  greet  you  free  ; 
Ihe  moon  b  up  at  midnl^  hoar, 
AlnrateandkMMljit  the  bower; 
To  rsoie  the  dew.  my  knd  la  floae. 
And  hU  fmlr  daughter's  all  alone, 
Af  lily  fair,  and  ai  tweet  to  tee.— 
Arise,  ar  Knlgbt,  and  MloirBM^ 

The  ftan  ■tream'd  out,  the  new-woke  moon. 
CTer  Chctsworth  bin  gleamed  brightly  down, 
Aftdniy  Wve^ioheeki.  batCMSD,  batfJild, 
With  love  and  Joy  bhish'd  deeply  red : 
Short  wai  our  Ume^  and  chatte  our  bU«, 
A  whitpei'd  TOW  and  a  gentle  Vtm ; 
And  one  ofthow  long  looks,  wbloh  eaitb 
With  aU  its  glory  b  not  woith. 

The  itan  beaaiM  loreBer  from  the  sky. 
The  smWot  brook  ilow*d  gentUer  by  I 
liib,  f  y  thou  on  i  FU  mind  that  hour 
Of  sacred  lore  In  greenwood  bower  ; 
Let  seas  between  us  swell  and  sound, 
Stai  at  hernMae  aiy  heart  Shan  beoad  I 
Hsrasiae    which  Bke  s  ipeil  HI  keep. 
To  sooth  me  and  to  ohann  my  sleep. 

**  *  Fellow,*  said  Sir  Ralph  Cavendish,  <  thou  hast  not 
iriiamed  my  belief  of  thy  skill ;  keep  that  piece  of  gold,  and 
drink  tiiy  cup  of  wine  in  quiet,  to  the  health  of  the  lam 
who  faispired  thy  strain,  be  she  lordly,  or  be  she  low.'  The 
minstrel  seated  himself,  and  the  interrupted  mirth  re-com- 
inenced,  which  was  not  long  to  continue.  When  the  min. 
'strel  began  to  sing,  the  King  of  the  Peak  fixed  his  large  and 
.'aearching  eyes  on  his  person,  with  a  scrutiny  from  which 
nothing  could  escape,  and  which  called  a  flush  of  apprdien- 
aion  to  the  face  of  his  daughter  Dora.  Something  like  a 
cloud  came  upon  his  brow  at  the  first  rerse,  which,  darken- 
ing jdown  through  the  second,  became  as  dark  as  a  Decem- 
ber night  at  the  close  of  the  third,  when  rising,  and  motion- 
ing Sir  Ralph  Carendish  to  follow,  he  retired  into  tlie  recess 
of  the  southern  window. 

'  <<  <  Sir  Knight,*  said  the  lord  of  Haddon,  <  thou  art  the 
sworn  friend  of  John  Manners,  and  well  thou  knowest 
what  his  presumption  dares  at,  and  what  are  the  letta  be- 
tween him  and  me.  Cavendo  tutxts  !  ponder  on  thy  own 
motto  welL — ^  Let  seas  between  us  swell  and  sound  :* — ^let 
.  his  song  be  prophetic,  for  Derbyshire, — for  England  haa  no 
rirer  deep  SBOugh  and  broad  enough  to  preserre  him  ftmn 
'  a  folhet^  fiWord,  whose  peace  he  seeks  to  wound.*  <  Knight 
'of  Haddon,^  said  Sir  Ralph,  '  John  MannM^  is  indeed  my 


*leod|  and  4m  friend  of  a  Carendish  can  be  no  men  Iff. 
B0B|  abfwreraoda  halter  apirit  nerer  aspired  after  beMtj.' 
<Sir  Knight,'  said  tlie  Kin;  of  the  Ptek,  <  I  court  no  muH 
cesinael ;  hearken  to  ray  wordap  Look  at  the  moon^  iha. 
d^wan  Haddon dhd;  there  it  la  beside  the  cassmeBt;^! 
shadow  foils  short  of  twelre.  If  it  daikens  the  midiiiik 
hour,  and  John  Manners  be  found  here,  he  shaRbe  csit  ftu 
tered,  nedc  and  lied,  into  the  deepeat  dnngcon  of  Hsddoa* 

<<  AH  this  passed  not  unobsenned  of  Dora  Vemoa,  wkn 
feara  md  afRRthms  dirined  immedhite  ndaduef  from  tin 
calm  speech  and  darkened  brow  of  her  fother.  Her  hesrt 
sank  within  her  when  he  bedconed  her  to  withdraw;  dM 
followed  him  hito  the  great  tapestried  room.  <  My  diogfc. 
ter,— my  lore,  Dora,'  said  the  not  Idle  lean  of  s  firtto, 
<  wine  has  done  more  than  its  usual  good  oiBce  with  da 
wits  of  onr  guests  to-night ;  they  look  on  thee  with  boUff 
eyes^  and  speak  of  thee  with  a  bolder  tongue^  than  s  frtlw 
can  wish.  Retire^  therefore,  to  thy  chamber.  One  sf  diy 
wisest  attendants  shall  l>e  thy  companion..  Adieu,  mylofc, 
till  sunrise  !*  He  kissed  her  white  temples  and  white  bow; 
and  D(M«  clung  to  his  neck,  and  sobbed  in  hii  bosom  ;- 
while  the  secret  of  her  heart  rose  near  her  lips.  He  retonnd 
to  his  guests,  and  mirth  and  music,  and  the  march  of  tbe 
wine-cup,  recommenced  with  a  Tigoar  which  prooiiied  re- 
paration for  the  late  intermission. 

*<  The  chamber,  or  rather  temporary  prison,  of  Den 
Vernon,  was  nigh  the  cross-bow  room,  and  bad  a  window 
which  looked  out  on  the  terraced  garden,  and  the  eitcosn 
chase  towards  the  hill  of  Haddon.  All  that  side  of  the  ksU 
lay  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  moon,  sank  to  the  very  nm- 
mit  of  the  western  heath,  tlirew  a  lerel  and  a  faiewfO 
beam  over  rirer  and  tower.  Tlie  young  lady  of  Hsdte 
seated  herself  in  the  recessed  window,  and  lent  her  esr  ti 
erery  sound,  and  her  eye  to  erery  shadow  that  flitted  om 
the  garden  and  chase.  Her  attendant  maiden — shrewd,  de> 
mure,  and  suspicious,  of  the  ripe  age  of  thir^— yet  of  t 
merry  pleasant  lo(^,  which  had  its  admirers— sat  watdiisi 
every  motion  with  the  eye  of  an  owl. 

<<  It  was  past  mi4night,  when  a  foot  came  gliding  sknf 
the  paseage,  and  a  flnger  gave  three  alight  seratdiee  on  tk 
door  of  the  chamber.  The  maid  went  out,  and  sfta  • 
brief  oonflnence  suddenly  returned,  red  with  blushes  Atm 
ear  to  ear.  <0h,  my  lady  !*  said  the  trusty  maiden,—'  <*» 
my  sweet  young  lady,ohere*s  that  poor  young  Isd— y« 
know  his  name — ^who  gave  me  three  yards  of  crinnon  riW 
bon,  to  trim  my  peach-bloom  mantle,  last  BalcewtU  lur.— 
An  honester  or  a  kinder  heart  never  kept  a  promiss ;  ssi 
yet  I  may  not  give  hfan  the  meethig.  Oh,  my  yooig  Itiy, 
my  sweet  yoiinf  lady,  my  beautiftil  yomlg  lady,  oooU  jea 
not  stay  here  for  half  an  hourby  yonnalf  ?*  Ere  her  fMif 
mistress  could  answer,  tbe  notice  of  the  knrei's  presnee  vn 
renewed.  The  maiden  again  went— whispers  were  bssid- 
aad  the  audible  saluUtlon  of  lips  ;  die  again  rstonsd  msic 
resolute  than  ever  to  oblige  her  lover.  « 0h,  my  lady— aiT 
young  lady ;  if  ye  ever  hope  to  prosper  in  truelove  yoarrif 
— 4pare  me  but  one  half  boor  with  this  harmless  Ud4  ^ 
He  has  eome  seven  long  mHea  to  see  my  fUr  foce,  he  ssji ; 
— and,  oh,  my  ^dy,  he  has  a  handsome  foce  of  his  own.— 
Oh,  never  let  it  be  said  that  Dora  Vernon  sundered  troe 
lovers  ! — ^but  I  see  consent  written  in  your  own  loTdy  fcci 
— ao  I  shaU  run—and,  ob,  my  lady,  take  care  of  your  own 
sweet  handsome  self,  when  your  fiuthftil  Nan's  away.'  And 
the  maiden  retiii^d  with  her  ^o^^OOQlC 
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•*  It  wa»  half  an  hoor  after  midnight,  when  one  of  the 
ke«y«n  of  tha  duue,  aahe  lay  benM^a  hcrfly  bwh  IkMk^ 
inf ,  wlA  a  prolonged  groan,  to  the  andtblft  voice^  of  rereky 
in  the  hall,  from  whidi  his  duty  had  lately  excluded  him, 
fasppened  to  obeenre  two  forme  approaching ;  one  of  low 
atatnra,  a  U^titep^  and  muffled  in  a  oommon  mantle  i^ 
the  other  with  the  air,  and  in  the  dren,  of  a-toaHei  a 
sword  at  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his  beh.  The  ale  and  the 
wine  had  tn^aded  the  keeper*^  brain,  and  impaired  his 
sight ;  yet  he  roused  himself  up  with  a  hiccup  and  a  <  Ul- 
loah,*  and  <  where  go  ye>  my  masters  P'  The  lesser  form 
whispered  to  the  other— who  immediately  said,  <Jasper 
Jogg,  Is  tUs  yonP  HesTenbe  praised  I  hare  found  yon  so 
soon ;— here^s  that  north  country  pedlar,  with  his  beads  and 
blue  ribbon— he  has  come  and  whistled  out  pretty  Nan 
ifalkint  the  lady*s  feTonrite,  and  the  lord*s  trusty  maid.*  I 
left  them  under  the  toraee,  and  eame  to  toll  yoo.* 

«  The  enraged  keeper  scarce  heard  this  aecount  of  the 
faithlessness  of  his  love  to  an  end, — he  started  off  with  the 
swiftness  of  one  of  the  deer  which  he  watched,  making  the 
ho«ghs  eiash,  as  he  forced  his  iTay  ttoengh  bush  and  glade 
merest  for  the  hall,  rowing  desertion  to  the  giri,  and  de- 
stmetion  to  the  pedter.  *  Let  us  hasten  our  steps,  my  lore,' 
said  the  lesser  figure,  in  a  sweet  voice  ;  and  unmantling  as 
sh«  spoke,  turned  back*  to  the  towers  of  Haddon,  the  foiiest 
&oe  thai  ever  left  them^^ths  fooe  of  Dora  Vernon  hensl£ 
*  My  men  and  my  horses  are  nigh,  my  love,'  said  the  taller 
figure ;  and  taking  a  silver  call  fh>m  his  pocket,  he  imitated 
the  sharp  shrill  cry  of  the  plover  ;  then  turning  round  he 
stood  and  gased  to  Haddon,  scarcely  darkened  by  the  setting 
of  the  moon,  for  the  ftstal  lights  flashed  ftom  turret  and 
casemait,  and  the  sound  of  mirth  and  revelry  rang  with 
augmenting  din*  '  Ah,  foir  and  stately  Haddon,*  said 
Lord  John  Bfanners,  '  little  dost  thou  know,  thou  hast  lost 
thy  }e«ril  from  thy  hrow—else  thy  lights  woold  be  dimmed, 
itf  mirth  would  turn  to  wailing,  and  swords  would  be 
tti<f}^}^g  from  thy  portals  in  all  the  haste  of  hot  pursuit. 
Fnrewdl,  for  a  while,  foir  tower,  forewell  for  a  while.  I 
Anil  rsturn,  and  Uessthe  time  I  harped  among  thy  menials 
stud  sang  of  my  love— and  charmed  her  ottt  of  thy  little 
chamber  window.*  Several  armed  men  now  came  suddenly 
down  from  the  hill  of  Haddon,  horses  richly  caparisoned 
were  brooght  from  among  the  trees  of  the  chase,  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  fomily  of  Rutland  sought  shelter, 
for  a  time,  in  a  distant  land,  from  the  wrath  of  the  King  of 
the  Peak.** 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE 
REV.  ROWLAND  HILL. 
It  Is  oar  melancholy  task  to  record  in  our  present  paper, 
the  deoMMe  of  that  truly  venerable  Christian  pastor,  the 
Ret.  Rowland  HIU,  which  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
Um  tith  instaati  at  his  house  in  Blackfrian-road,  after  an 
illness  of  about  a  week.  Bf  r.  Hill  was  bom  in  August 
1744.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Rowland  HiU,  Bart,  of 
H»wkestone>  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  Shropshire 
fondly.  His  elder  brother,  Sir  Richard  HUl,  for  several 
sessions  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the 
dMtnty.  He  WM  a  man  of  distinguished  plet^,  Venetolenee, 
and  eeeenirieityi^ttd  waa  the  author  of  a  traet>  entitled 
Flsftw  Ommiiewritj  in  deftnoe  of  the  yonng  men  who  were 
tUptXM  from  tiM  Vnivwsity  of  Oxford  hi  1760,  for  prtiying, 
and  expountmg  the  lofiprnitg.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
eAoneous  notion  that  Mr,  Rowland  Hill  was  one  of  the 
flomber.  The  pre«nt  Lord  HiH,  CottMiander4n^hief 
of  his  Bfajesty^  Forces,  is  nephew  to  the  Tcnerable  penoo- 
age  who  is  the  snlject  of  this  I^Htf  Bi«n«NriftL 


Mr.  Hill  was  educated  at  Eton  College^  whence  he  was 
removed  to  St.  Jofan^s'CoIlegs^  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
ths  degree  of  M*A.  with  some  degree  of  eclai*  Before  he 
was  of  age  to  take  orders,  he  occasionally  preached  at  tho 
Tabernacle,  and  at  the  Tottenham-oourt-roaft  Chape^ 
which  threw  some  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  rscsiving. 
ordination.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils  was  at  Jengiht 
induced  to  admit  him  to  a  deaeon*s  orders,  which  was  the 
highest  step  he  was  permitted  to  attain  in  the  luerarchy., 
Mr.  Hill  was  however,  always  tenacious  of  his  clerical  cha* 
racter,  regarding  himself  as  an  fipiicopal  cleigyinan.  .  One 
of  the  first  public  occasions  upon  which  he  distinguUhfiA 
himself,  was  in  delivering  a  funeral  oration  on  the  £ath  of 
Mr.  Toplady,  who  IumI  forbidden  a  foneral  sermou  to  he 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  who,  moreover,  had  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  some  of  Mr«  Hill*s  uncanonlciU  pro-i 
ceedings,  although  his  young  friend  stood  high  in  his  esteem. 
In  1783,  Mr.  HiU  laid  the  first  stone  of  Surrey  Chapd* 
which  was  opened  in  1784  ;  but,  although  he  was  usually 
considered  as  the  pastor,  preaching  there  constantly  during 
the  winter,  the  chapel  was  not  licensed  as  under  his  pas* 
toral  care.  He  generally  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  summer  in  visiting  various  parts  of  the  United  King« 
dom,  preaching  in  places  of  worship  of  every  denomination 
which  would  admit  of  his  services,  and  occasionally  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air.  The  remainder  of  the  summer  he 
usually  passed  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire^ 
where  he  had  a  house  and  a  chapel.  About  the  time  thai 
he  opened  Surrey  Chapel,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Tudway, 
sister  of  Clement  Tudway,  Es^  M.P.,,  for  Wells,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue. .  Mrs.  Hill,  died  a  few  years  ago* 

Few  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  had  to  bear  the  scorn*' 
ful  brunt  of  opposition,  to  contend  against  religious  ani- 
mosity, and  to  bear  on  throu^  good  report  and  evil  re-, 
port,  through  so  long  and  and  active  a  career  as  Mr.  HilL*. 
Few  have  challenged  the  encounter  so  boldly,  or  sustained 
it  so  single-handed.  The  independent  and  ambiguous  ec- 
clesiastioil  position  which  he  assumed,  as  theoretically  a 
Churchman  and  practically  a  IHssenter,^-a  Dissenter  with* 
in  the  Church,  a  Churchman  among  Disseptersy — necessa- 
rily involved  him,  especially  in  tlie  early  part  of  his  career, 
in  continual  polemic  skirmishing.  His  rery  Catholicism 
sometimes  put  on  an  aggressive  form ;  for  of  nothing  was  ho 
so  intolerant  as  of  sectarianism.  But  while  he  thus  made 
himself  many  opponents,  his  blameless  character  precluded 
his  having  any  personal  enemies. '  The  sarcastic  or  ceoso- 
rious  pol^nic  was  forgotten  in  the  warm-hearted  philan.' 
thropist,  the  indefatigable  evangelist,  the  consistent  saint. 
In  Mr.  Hill,  no  ordinary  degree  of  natural  shrewdness  was 
combined  with  an  unsuspecting  and  guileless  mind«  This 
sometimes  laid  him  open  to  imposition.  Deep  and  accur- 
ate as  was  his  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  he  was 
not  always  quick-sighted  in  reading  its  appearance  in  the 
indiriduaL  He  understood  the  heart  better  than  the  moral 
physiognomy  of  character ;  and  thus  his  shrowdness  did  not 
presei-ve  him  altogether  from  forming  mistaken  estimates. 
His  generous  benevolence  was  a  distingnlshlng  trait  of  his 
character ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  insph4nf 
his  flock  with  the  same  spirit.  On  two  occasions  on  which 
collections  were  made  in  the  churches  and  chapels  throngh- 
out  the  kingdom,  (the  Patriotic  Fund  at  Lloy^  and  the 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  German  suAeiers,)  the  00I-- 
lections  at  Surrey  Chapel  are  recorded  to  have  been  the 
largest  raised  at  any  one  place*  The  sum  annually  raised' 
for  charitable  and  religious  institutions  at  Surrey  Chapel,' 
has  been  from  £1,900  so  dC2,000.  As  a  preacher,  Mp«  Hitf 
was  extremely  unequal,  as  well  as  systematically  unme- 
thodical; generally  rambling,  but  pithy,  often  throwing 
out  the  most  striking  remarlu,  and  sometimes  interspersing' 
toudies  of  genuine  pathos,  amid  mudi  tiiat  bordered  upon 
the  ludicrous.  But  even  in  his  most  grotesque  sallies,  there 
was  a  redeeming  simplicity  of  purpose  and  seriousness  of 
intention.  You  frit  that  the  preacher  did  not  mean  to  trifle; 
that  there  was  lio  attempt  at  display,  no  unhallowed  forai« 
Hartty  in  his  iMings,  or  wantof  reverence  to  sacred  things, 
fin  hia  more  private  expository  exerdses,  he  was  gederallf 
grtfve  and  edifying,  with  fewer  inequalitiety  and  oft^  highi- 
ly  impressive..— Ptffrt0(L     Jigitized  by 
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THE  SALMON. 

We  Icftm  from  the  Seotsmany  that  of  late  yean  Dr. 
Knox  lias  paid  much  attention  to  the  natnral  hiitory  of 
the  lalmon  and  herring ;  and  the  foUotring  is  given  as  the 
aabetance  of  sereral  papers,  which  the  Doctor  has  read 
before  the  Royal  Society: — 

^  The  deposition  of  the  ora  or  eggs  of  the  salmon  under 
the  gravel  of  moontain^reams, — its  long  conflneusent  in 
that  sitoation, — its  growth  into  a  fish  about  an  inch  in 
length, — its  ascent  through  the  gravel,  and  rapid  growth 
whilst  in  the  rivers— he  carefully  watched,  and  observed 
personally.  Twenty  weeks  was  the  period  from  the  time 
of  deposition  to  their  bursting  the  shell.  For  nine  days 
longer  they  continue  under  the  gravel  as  fishes,  drawing 
fhelr  nourishment  from  the  yolk  of  the  eggy  which  is^  of 
eours^  attached  to  them  by  the  umbilical  vessels,  or  more 
properly  by  the  omphalo  fnetenieric  vessels.  During  this 
period  they  do  not  eat  or  grow  much,  but,  without  doubt, 
acquire  strength.  When  the  yolk  on  which  they  have  been 
feeding  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  they  rise  from  their  sandy 
and  gravelly  bed, making  their  way  to  the  surfhoe,  through 
^thickness  varying  from  one  foot  to  two ;  and  at  last  gain 
thair  new  habitation  in  the  waters.  Dt.  Knox  had  not 
opportunities  of  observing  the  fry  immediately  after  their 
coming  into  the  river,  but  in  ten  days  they  may  be  caught 
In  the  river  very  considerably  grown,  and  in  twenty  days 
bava  attained  a  length  varying  from  eight  to  nine  inches. 
Ad  extensive  personal  inquiry  shewed  that  they  are  never 
the  prey  of  the  trout,  and  a  more  limited  one  renders  it 
doubtful  if  tbey  can  becoma  the  prey  of  kelt  or  spawned 
salmon  on  its  return  to  the  ocean.  It  is  probably  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  severe  frosts  that  the  salmon  selects  the  beds 
if  the  running  streams  as  the  spot  for  the  favourable  de- 
l^ition  of  the  ova.  Tha  beds  of  rivers,  he  conjectures, 
must  vary  in  temperature  somewhat,  and  the  author  sup- 
poses that  extreme  frosts  are  less  likely  to  reach  the  gra- 
vel  under  the  stream  than  under  the  pool.  Whether  this, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  may  lead  the  salmon 
to  prefer  the  soil  below  the  stream  to  that  below  the  pool, 
he  does  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  frequent  experiments 
have  convinced .  him  that  the  opinions  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Jacobi,  and  others— opinions  which  maintain  that 
the  gravel  is  selected  by  the  salmon  on  (he  ground  of  the 
better  aeration  of  the  ova,  have  no  real  foundation  what- 
ever. 

The  food  of  the  fry  has  been  determined  precisely,  and 
their  whole  habits,  by  repeated  anatomical  examinations 
made  by  himself;  and  he  has  left  as  little  as  possible  for 
conjecture  on  any  of  these  points,  In  so  far  as  regards  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  parts  of  the  inquiry.  The 
tsiCtM  next  brought  out .  regard  the  hybernation  of  salmon 
and  trout.  This  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  par,  and  of 
the  original  type  of  the  trout  species.  The  inquiries  into  the 
history  of  the  par  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than 
any  other  part  of  the  inquiry ;  and  all  he  pretends  at  pre- 
sent to  advance  is,  that  the  par  is  male  and  female,  and 
that  it  does  not  grow  either  into  a  trout  or  a  salmon.  Tlie 
hybernation  of  the  trout,  and  the  curious  circumstance  of 
its  burying  itself  under  the  gravel  during  winter,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.  The  salmon  seems  to  hybemate 
somewhat  in  certain  seasons.  A  great  number  of  salmon 
and  trout  do  not  enter  into  the  spawning  condition,  and 
consequently  may  be  got  in  first  rate  order  as  food,  at  any 
time,  provided  they  have  the  means  of  subsistence.  Now, 
t)nB  the  salmon  can  always  get  at  in  the  ocean,  which  is 
his  true  feeding,  ground.  He  cannot  get  food  in  rivers,  of 
the  kind  he  desires,  if  he  be  a  true  saknon.  The  salmon- 
trout,  on  the  contrarv,  even  at  the  mouth  of  riven,  will 
take  to  the  fry  of  other  fishes,  to  worms ;  and,  in  rivers 
themselves,  he  will  feed  on  the  larvm  of  insects,  insects 
themselves;  and  in  short,  on  the  ordinary  food  of  trouts. 
(le  is  a  coarse  feeding  fish,  seldom  good  as  an  article  of 
fyoiy  and  only  at  that  time  when  feeding  on  the  true  sal- 
mon food  of  .the  ocean.  At  other  times  he  is  coarse  and 
without  vau:e;'  maintaining,  however,  it  is  true,  his 
weight  in  rivers  tolerably  welL    The  tr«e  salmon,  on  the 


other  hand,  prefers  a  peculiar  kind  of  food,  Uie  ora  ef  tit  « 
eohinodermala,  and  takes  with  great  rdactanee  wmj  mkm 
kind  of  food.  Hence,  the  moment  he  e&ters  riwn,  haroi 
abandoned  his  natural  feeding  ground,  he  deCeriontcs  on-  1 
stantly,  refbses  all  kind  of  food,  loses  weight  and  fiar.s 
and  gets,  in  short,  entirely  out  of  ord^;  -nor  can  be  ew 
rscover  from  this  iCate  CiU  he  has  visitsd  the  foediaf  fvoMi 
in  theoesan. 

THE  H£RR1NG. 
As  to  food,  whilst  feedingon  the  incredibly  minnia  tsnsgn 
straceous  animals  which  fonn  his  food,  and  which  it  dmr  m- 
pecially  affects,  the  (;ondition  of  the  herring  la  excellent,  tt*- 
dering  it  an  extremelydesirable  food  for  man.  In  this  staietW 
stomach  seems  as  if  almost  altagether  empty,  tbosigk  at  ti« 
moment  fnll  of  minute  animals^  to  be  discovered  only  br 
the  microecope,  and  on  which  the  animal  haa  been  haim^. 
The  intestines,  also,  seem  as  if  empty  ;  the  tunics  of  iV 
whole  digestive  canal  are  fine  and  semi-transparent,  and  ^ 
free  of  intestinal  and  putrescent  debris  foond  in  Cbn  aMmaib 
and  intestines  of  animal%  aa  if  the  beErinf  vaMaBydM  m 
nothing  but  air  and  water.  Neverthdeas,  die  intestiat^ 
are  AiU  of  the  remains  of  the  entomostraceas,  bnt  tbese  gite 
rise  to  no  putrescence.  Whilst  thus  fed,  the  herring  it  n 
the  very  highest  condition,  and  Is  acarody  inferiar  fo  s*v 
fish.  When  he  approaches  the  sborss,  thaa  qttittiag'tbe^»- 
per  feeding  gronn<^  he,  like  the  herling,  takea  to  otber  muL 
coarser  food ;  his  condition  alters^  and  hia  fleah  becomcsseft 
and  tasteless ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  «re  found  loedi^ 
with  putrescent  remains,  and,  gutted  or  ungutted,  this  ^ 
prepared,  could  never  be  brought  into  the  nsarket  as  cqvsl 
to  the  product  of  the  Dutch  fisheries.  The  eaaainatioa  «f 
the  reporu  of  the  British  fisheries^  and  of  the  efifofta  mak 
by  them  to  force  upon  foreign  markets  the  iQ-oanditMati 
herrings  caught  on  the  British  coasts,  and  to  brin^  tbeas  iat* 
competition  with  the  finely  assorted  and  esreftiUy  pt7^iai>< 
products  of  the  Dutch  deep-sea  fisheries,  aflbrda  nsatler  for 
much  serious  reflection.  The  Trusteesfor  tha  fidMricstaak 
up  a  theory  which  rested  upon  no  proper  foundation  whaw 
ever,  viz.,  that  the  difference  of  the  product  of  the  fisberiei 
consisted  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  that  this  depsni- 
ed  on  the  Dutch  gutting  the  herring  pseviona  to  aaitii^  er 
curing.  Dr.  giMw  timnA  thttf  a;«  KmA  .mA  ^».^.»^^^^^  ttNt- 
ever,  and  states  his  readiness  to  prove  that  the  highest  boaa- 
tles  imaginable  on  British  herring,  and  the  imposing  mczic 
tions^  amounting  nearly  to  prohibitions  against  the  entry  of 
Dutch  herrings  into  our  Wiest  India  colonies,  and  into  Bri- 
tain, wiU  never  improve  the  British  flsheriea^  hot  will  W 
attended  with  an  effisct  diametrically  oppoaitCb  It  irassosM 
what  consolatory  to  know,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  thst 
for  want  of  knowledge,  the  French  followed  pretty  itcarij 
our  own  plan,  and  by  means  of  duties,  restrictiODS,  and 
bounties,  contrived  to  import  into  their  Weet  India  possei- 
sions,  cured  fish,  totally  unfit  for  the  uaeof  aoan,  and  which 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  importation  of  bad  Britiih 
herrings  into  our  colonies,  and  into  Germany,  diflS»ed  in 
this  respect,  that  from  the  fomser  foreign  herrings  could  W 
prohibited  from  competition,  by  heavy  duties.  Sines  tht 
period  of  James  I.  to  the  present  day  this  secma  to  have 
been  the  mode  adopted  to  force  the  consumption  of  Britith 
products.  Dr.  Knox  thinks  he  Is  able  to  point  cat  a  better 
mode  for  the  attaining  this  very  demrable  object,  by  anaas 
of  knowledge  of  a  strictly  scieitttfic  kind,  regaanlinf  tbs  na- 
tural oly'ecu  to  be  legislated  upon,  which  can  mmtr  ke  at- 
tained through  the  evidence  of  persons  whose  modes,  of  lift, 
habits  of  thought^  motivei^  and  iuterasls,  at  once  render  tbv 
hostile  to  truth,  and  unfit  for  the  iavestifation  irf  sriMtiJr 
objects. 

MsAva  or  PsxysirTiKo  Glass  fbom  Ciucicnro  wr 
Heat— .Mr.%Steele,  of  this  place^  has  oonimsaioiilidlom 
that  he  has  ascertained  that  by  niakiog  with  »  diaoMMiis 
slight  cut  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ef  the  oosvas  mh 
of  fflass  used  for  lamps,  it  is  prevented  from  mrki^Mst 
withstanding  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  ia»> 
sion  affinrds  room  for  tha  expansion  produced  bj  thab«|tf 
and  the  glass,  afrar  it  is  cool,  returns  to  iti  «r|piMflihlf% 
with  only  a  sci»toli  where  (he  cat  is  msde. 
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SIR  CAHIR  01>0HERTY. 


The  rock  of  Doune,  or,  as  it  was  origiiudly  called,  the 
lodc  of  Kilmacfenan,  is  fiunoui  as  Wing  the  place  where 
the  chieftains  of  Tyreonnel  were  inaufarated  by  the 
Abbots  of  Kilmacrenan ;  and  also  as  being  where  the 
fierce  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty  closed  his  life,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  had  not  as  yet  taVen  place ; 
bet  already  many  Soots  had  settled  diemselTea  along  ihe 
lidi  alhiTial  lands  that  border  the  I^oughs  Foyle  and 
Swilly ;  and  it  was  Sir  Cahir's  most  desired  end  and  aim 
to  extirpate  these  intruders.  He  was  the  Scotchman's 
corse  and  sconrge.  One  of  these  Scots  had  settled  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Lennon ;  R017  0*Donnell,  the  Queen's  Earl 
of  Tyreonnel,  had  given  him  part  of  that  fertile  valley^ 
and  be  there  built  his  bawn.  But  Sir  Cahir,  in  the  midst 
ef  night,  and  Sandy  Ramsay's  absence,  attacked  his  enclo- 
•ofe,  drove  off  his  cattle,  slaughtered  his  wife  and  child- 
reo,  and  left  his  pleasant  homestead  a  heap  of  smoking 
mins. 

The  Scot,  on  his  return  home,  saw  himself  bereaved, 
left  dcsfriate  in  a  foreign  land,  without  property,  kindred, 
•r  home ;  nothing  his,  but  his  true  gun  and  dirk.  He 
kaew  that  five  hundred  marlts  was  the  reward  offured  by 
the  Lord  Deputy  for  Sir  Cahir*s  head.  With  a  heart 
Biiddened  by  revenge,  with  hope  resting  on  ithe  promised 
feward,  he  retired  to  the  wooded  hills  that  run  parallel 
to  the  Hill  of  Donne ;  there,  under  covert  of  a  rock,  his 
gnn  QBsting  op.  the  withered  branch  of  a  stunted  oak,  he 
waited  day  by  day,  with  all  the  patience  and  expectancy 
of  a  tiger  in  his  lair.  Sir  Cahir  was  a  man  to  be  marked 
in  a  thousand  ;  he  was  the  loftiest  and  proudest  in  his 
bearmg  of  any  man  in  the  Province  of  Ulster ;  his  Spa- 
nish hat  with  the  heron*s  plume  was  too  often  the  terror 
of  Ms  enemies — ^the  rallying  point  of  his  fHends,  not  to 
httpfak  the  O'Doherty  ;  even  the  high  breastwork  of 
loose  stones,  added  to  the  natural  defaces  of  the  rock, 
could  not  hide  the  chieftain  fh>m  observation. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  as  Sir  Cahir  rested  on  the  eastern 
hct  of  the  rock  looking  towards  the  Abbey  of  Kilmacrenan, 
expecting  a  fHar  to  come  from  his  fkvoured  foundation  of 
St  Columbkil,  to  shrive  him,  and  celebrate  mass ;  and,  as  he 
WHS  chatting  to  his  men  beside  him,  the  Scotchman  applied 
(he  fire  to  his  levelled  matchlock,  and,  before  the  report 
began  to  roll  its  echoes  through  the  woods  and  hills,  the 
ball  had  passed  through  Sir  Cahir^s  forehead,  and  he  lay 
KfeksB  on  the  ramparts.  Hb  followers  were  panic-struck  ; 
they  thought  that  the  rising  of  the  Scotch  and  English  was 
npon  them,  and,  deserting  the  lifeless  body  of  their  leader, 
they  dispersed  thro^gl^  the  mountains.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Scotchman .  approached  the  rock ;  he  saw  his  followers 
fice>  He  soon  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  and  wrap- 
ping it  in  his  plaid,  off  he  set  in  the  direction  of  Dublin. 
He  travelled  all  that  day,  and  at  night  took  shelter  in  a 
cabin  belonging  to  one  Terence  O'Gal^her,  situated  at  one 
of  the  fords  of  the  river  Finn.  Here  Ramsay  sought  a 
night*s  Ibdging,  which  Irishmen  never  refuse ;  and,  partak- 
ing of  an  oaten  cake  and  some  sweet  milk,  he  went  to  rest, 
with  Sir  Cahir*s  head  under  his  own  as  a  pillow.  The 
Scotchman  slept  sound,  and  Terence  was  up  at  break  of 
^*  He  saw  blood  oozing  out  through  the  plaid  that 
■srved  as  his  guests  pillow,  and  suspected  all  was  not  right ; 
M,  slitting  the  tartan  plaid,  he  saw  the  hair  und  head  of  a 
oiAn.  Slowly  drawing  it  out)  he  recogniied  features  well 
jJjo«ni  to  every  man  in  Tyreonnel ;  they  were  Sir  Cahir*s. 
Science  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that  there  was  a  price 
»t  on  this  very  head, — a  price  abundant  to  make  his  for- 
IjJ^V-Ji  price  he  was  now  resolved  to  try  and  gain.  So  off 
Terence  started,  and  the  broad  Tyrone  was  abnost  croiMd 
hy  O'Gallagher  before  the  Scotchman  awoke  to  resume  his 
jooniey.  The  story  is  still  told  with  triumph  through  the 
^^^^'"^^'yi  how  the  Irishman,  without  the  treason,  reaped  the 
W'niid  of  Sir  Cahir's  death. 


UNITARIANISM  IN  ENGLAND. 


From  a  calculation  made  upon  returns  printed  in  the 
UnikMrian  Chntniele  for  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
her  last,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  England  about  300 
congregations  (Presbyterians,  General  Baptist,  &c)  of  Uni- 
tarian,  aOas  Sodnian  principles.  Of  these,  180  never  exJ 
oeed  250  hearer^  and  the  average  is  below  100 ;  30  ctmnsH 
of  between  250  and  500  hearers ;  and  about  four  may 
sometimes  approach  towards  1000  or  1200  bearers.  The 
Unitarian  chapel  at  Birmingham  is  stated  to  be  attended 
by  about  1100.  Finsbury  Chapel,  London,  (W.  J.  Fox,) 
has  about  700.  Hackney  Chapel,  (It  Aspland,)  500.  Not. 
tingham,  (B.  Carpenter,)  500.  Bridport,  (R.  Cne,)  500. 
Newcastle,  (W.  Turner,)  50a  Chorobent,  Lancashire.  (R. 
Davis,)  500.  Bolton,  (F.  Baker,)  400.  Leicester,  (C. 
Berry,)  400.  Essex  Street,  London,  (T.  Madge,)  350. 
With  the  exception  of  these  and  a  few  others,  thfc  congrega- 
tions of  this  sea  present  only  skeleton  regiments,  «  To 
Unitarians,**  says  a  writer  in  the  Monikly  RepotUmp,  ^  a 
Bnstol  or  a  Manchester  audience  is  magnificent  I  But  let 
those  half-dozen  flourishing  congregations  be  deemed  of  as 
highly  as  we  will,  still  sue  prosperous  societies,  out  of  some 
three  hundred,  is  a  small  proportion.  Of  our  knowledge, 
we  can  speak  of  some  tooret  that  scarcely  show  signs  of 
life.  The  number  of  hearers  in  them  will  not  average 
more  than  thirtif^  Few  beings  are  more  to  be  pitied, 
than  a  Unitarian  minister  placed  in  one  of  these  societies.** 
This  writer,  himself  a  Unitarian,  while  bearing  evidence  to 
the  dying  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  congregations,  ap- 
pears  to  overrate  their  total  number.  Frmn  220  to  230^ 
must  be^  we  are  persuaded,  the  utmost  number,  and  the 
total  number  of  hearers  cannot  exceed  12,000,  or  at  most, 
15,000.  The  orthodox  dissenting  congregations  of  the 
three  denominations  exceed  2,200  in  England  alone ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  attendants  is  estimated  at  neariy  a  million.* 
The  total  number  of  dissenting  congregations  of  every  Pro-- 
testant  denomination  in  Engluid  and  Wales,  is  upwards  of 
7,500.  Such  is  the  proportion  which  Unitarlanism- bears 
to  Evangelical  dissent 


SI&  HUMPHKBT  DAyT*S  CORRESPOKDXKCK. 

I  HAKDLT  know  what  to  say  to  you  concerning  your  plans 
of  studying  chemistry.  Cliemistry  is  the  science  of  tha 
minutest  forms  of  nature,  and  your  peculiar  science  is  the 
enunciation  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Great  Being — human 
society — or  man.  The  two  sciences  have  no  connexior. 
The  little,  the  obscure,  and  the  unknown  ought  not,  perhaps,' 
ever  to  be  the  subjects  of  speculation  for  the  moral  philoso- 
pher, and  all  chemical  subjects  are  o(  this  kind. 

Chemistry  spoils  me — ^perhaps  will  destroy  me — as  a 
metaphysician.  When  I  ought  to  be  generalizing  concern- 
ing wholes,  I  find  myself  endeavouitng  to  divide  and  to 
find  parts. 

It  may  be  worth  your  while  to  amuse  yourself  with 
chemistiy ;  but  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  study  it  as  a 
science.  Tou  have  nobler  pursuitSi  Any  man  can  be  a 
chemist.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  in  town  is 
one  of  the  most  stupid  fellows  I  ever  met  with.  All  his 
powers  seem  to  be  seated  in  his  hands  and  eyes*  Not  one 
of  a  million  can  be  a  poet-philosopher ;  for  I  persist  in 
giving  you  this  title. 

Why  then  should  you  employ  the  instruments  of  the 
meaner  arts  in  acting  upon  mankind,  when  the  greal^  the 
wonderful  instrument  of  language  connected  with  feelinf 
is  all  your  own.  Use  it  HMten  to  aet  upon  the  deform- 
ed being — civil  society.  Be  the  kindler  of  the  flames  that 
are  to  destroy  the  unintelligible.  Make  its  ashes  the  re- 
ceptacles of  ,the  germ  of  pure  and  simple  truth.  Be  the 
fother  of  the  language  of  life. 

I  am  alternately  experimenting  and  idling;  sometitttes  full 
of  energy,  and  smeaied  with  dirt  and  quidcsilver — at  other 
times  dreaming  beneath  a  great  rock  himgteg  over  the  dell 
of  the  Avon ;  a  dell  which  is  beautiful,  because  Nature  it 
not  murdered,  or  even  wounded  in  it,  by  the  savage  haadt 
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THS  VOVDE&B  OF  PHYSICS. 

What  mere  ssiertion  will  malie  any  man  believe  (hat  in 
one  second  of  tlme^  In  one  beat  of  the  pendulum  of  a  dock, 
a  ray  of  li^ht  tra;veh  onr  196,000  »»«%  ancL  would  tiiMO- 
fore  perferm  the  tour  of  th«  worM  in  about  the  same  time 
ttat  it  le^ires  e»  wink  with  our  eyeBds,  and  in  much  less 
than  a  swift  runner  oeeupiev  in  taking  a  ^Uigle  stride  ? 
What  mortal  can  be  made  to  belieyej  without  demaBstn* 
tloB,  thai  the  smn  is  almost  amUlioii  times  larger  dMn  tiM 
earth  ?  and  «hat,  al^ioUgh  so  remotlfr  from  us,  that  a  can- 
Bon  ball  iriiot  directly  towards  it,  and  maintaining  its  full 
speed,  would  be  twenty  years  in  reaehing  it,  it  yet  affects 
the  earth  by  its  attra<^oa  in  an  inappreciAble  instant  of 
timeP-^Who  wookl  noi  ask  tbr  denmiMtntiony  when  told 
that  a  gnat*s  wing,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  beats  many  hun- 
dred times  in  a  second?  or  that  there  exist  animated  and 
regularly  orgauiasd  beings^  many  tiuHisands  of  who«e  bo- 
dies lay  ekMs  together  w#ald  not  extend  an  Inch  ?  But 
what  are  these  to  the^  asloAlshin#  tfmths  which  ibodem 
optical  inquiries  hare  disclosed,  which  teach  us  that  every 
point  of  a  medium  through  which  a  ray  of  light  passes  i» 
affected  with  a  succession  of  periodical  movements,  regularly 
Mcurring  at  eqoal  intervtkisyno  IcsTthanSOO  miUions  of  mil. 
Uons  oftimwin  a  single  Neohd*!  thai  it  is  by  sudi  movements, 
cbmmunicated  to  the  nerves  of  our  eyes,  that  we  see^nay, 
more,  that  it  is  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  their  ro> 
enrrence  which  afRscts  us  with  the  sense  of  the  diversity  of 
colour;  dial,  for  instsnoi^  in  aequiring  the  sensation  of 
redness  our  eyes  ai«  aflKted  482  miltfons  of  millions  of 
Ames ;  of  ydWness,  542  mHlions  of  millions  of  times ;  and 
of  violet,  707  millions  of  times  per  second  ?  Do  not  such  things 
sound  more  Bke  Ae  ravings  of  madmen,  than  the  sober 
ooBchisions  *  people  in  their  waking  senses  t  They  are, 
Mverthdess^  eoBd«2Stoiitf  to  iHBdi  any  one  may  most  ceiv 
talnly  arrive,  who  will  only  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

•  Bla8tik»  Rocks  mmKR  WateA  by  means  of  the 
Dmxo  BEtt—Tbree  meti  srs  employed  in  the  diving 
bell ;  one  holds  the  jumper,  or  boring  iron,  which  he  keeps 
constantly  turning;  the  other  two  strihe  alternately  quick 
stossft  strokes  with  hammers.  Wheti  the  hole  is  borwd  of 
the  requisite  depth,  a  tin  cartridge  fflled  with  gunpowder, 
sibont  two  ^lctoes  4iameMr  and  a  foot  in  length,  is  in. 
serted,  and  sand  placed  above  it.  To  the  top  of  the  car- 
tridge a  tin  pipe  is  sDldered,  having  a  brass  screw  at  the 
upper  end.  The  diving  beU  is  then  raised  up  slowly,  and 
additional  tin  pipes  with  brass  screws  are  at^chcd  until 
the  pipes  are  about  t#o  ffeet  above  the  surfiice.  The 
man  who  is  to  Are  the  charge  is  plSced  in  a  boat  dose  to 
the  lube,  to  the  top  of  which  a  piece  of  (*rd  is  attached, 
whkdi  be  holde  te  his  left  hrtid.  Having  in  the  boat  a 
brazier,  with  small  pieces  of  iron  red  hot,  he  drops  one  of 
(hem  down  the  Itofce,  this  immediately  ignites  the  powder, 
and  blows  up  the  rock.  A  smaH  part  of  the  tube  next  the 
eartrtdgfe  Ss  tetioyed)  hut  the  greater  part  which  is  held 
by  the  cord,  is  iwerted  for  ftiture  sertiee.  The  woikmen 
Ihi  the  beat  experience  no  shock,  the  only  effect  is  a  violent 
ebumtSon  of  the  water  arising  ft^m  the  explosion ;  but  those 
«*o  stand  on-lhe  dioi^  and  upon  any  part  of  the  rock  con- 
nected with  those  blowing  up,  feel  a  very  strong  concussion. 
Vhe  only  4tiftMMe  beti«^eSii  the  mode  of  Masting  rdck  at 
llowth  and  at  j^yaotith  is,  that  at  the  latter  ph^e  the/ 
denneet  the  tin  pipes  by  a  cement  of  #hltc  lelkd.  A  certain 
^pth'of  water  it  necessary  for  sSfftty,  which  should  not  be 


What  axe  Goals  ^l-^Anbrit  Htm  luhaHs  sf  fnhpi 
changes,  those  of  vegetable  bodiea,  or  remains  tamliai 
(tihtA/i§tu$y  Latbi,  dug  On#  cT tiitf'wftfh),  are  sin  ttMm 
intersstiBi^    Thn%  caaiUaro  JaMsOg piodiwsd  imis^fc^ 
whkh  have  been  owffwMmid  by  the  earth»  Ml  iri|M 
to-certaim  influences  wiilch  pMloaophy  has  Utkrtsks ' 
perplexed  in  satiafiM^torily  dfjnhifr     Thpt  woed  aq  li 
converted  into  coal  is  acknowledge  yot  ■MttdsastJiwi 
agree  in  their  explanation  of  the  i^iQceas  by  vISel  te 
change  is  effected.     Any  person  vrlio  Kas  not  nssiimi 
tiie  snbjeet,  vAU  probably  ask  wttat  reseuftTwifi  dtotal 
bear  to  wUod  ?  a  ready  answor  to  ^wk&tM  may  bs  gbcia 
the  cosicise  deftaitioa  of  Dr.  Ure;«Oial  ioin  fcslieiiF 
table  matter^  what  adipooire  is  So  aniimal  matto^  s«aa> 
plete  chemical  change,  in  which  the  Hbnnu  stnctaieb 
appears.'*' 

The  Kew  Fulminating  Sh-vbiC- — ^The  RofsIDsli 
Society  liately  published  a  paper'  l»y  t*iolha»or  Davy,  *Oii 
new  acid  (the  ftilminie}  ancRts  eotabtutions.*  Whiht » 
aaaining  these  sabetaace%  he  ^kiseov«icd  a  vew  Mislirfnf 
silver,  having  the  common  properties  of  HowssA  a» 
pound,  but  distinguished  from  it  hj  qMmttfoeoosiy.c^W* 
ing  in  chlorine  gas.  A  single  grain  of  this  folmiBSle  ii 
sufficient  to  produce  about  lOQ  separate  o^floaisni  ia  ^ 
gas,  and  about  1000  explosioi^B  may  h^  iMwadncfei  la  slf«« 
half  ounce  phial  of  the  gas  The  ftdmhmte  is  instaalif  «• 
ploded  when  droped  into  mizturies  of  gases  cootaimaf  1-HI 
ofclilofine  gaa  Hence  it  is  a  delicate  test  of  Ote  fmaa 
of  this  gas,  and  wilt  pi^biy  admit  of  applicatise  » « 
substitute  for  the  ftdminatSng  eompounds  at  praBt«rf 
in  the  jlertussion  locks  of  guns. 


1*ITT. — Pitt  Tvaa  a  tall  thin  man,  of  a  Air  skia.  i 
rather  an  effeminate  gait,  tie  had  Ught-coloored  M<^ 
grey,  watery  eyes,  and  a  projecting  sharp-pointed  «»&&• 
tie  turned,  up*  His  forehfad^  in  the  part  nearest  t»  Is 
eyebrows,  came  Uup  ont»  as  may  be  seen  in  bis  sMmis^ 
busts;  and  to  those  who  are  ohsenaBS  of  hamsa  Im 
gave  the  notion  of  his  being  a  man  of  tlio  frsatest  psaihb 
clearness  of  thought,  and  flrmneHl  of  character;  ud  0^ 
he  proved  himself  on  every  occasion.  His  manner  ef  iptt^ 
ing  in  the  House  (and  I  -seUkun  heard  him  tswpt  is  f^- 
liament)  was  very  lordly  and  AomwiaTyiip^  •  ^  gtauiHf 
stretched  forth  his  right  arm  to  its  utmost,  length,  ki|ikii 
left  hand  on  his  hip,  or  on  the  table  near  which  he  iwT 
stood,  and  his  foet  at  a  proper  distance  from  eacb  ^Ae, 
and  spoke  deliberately,  like  a  person  reading  from  s  ««&■ 
written  book,  and  in  a  voice  as  loud  and  dfien  almpstst  1 
belU-PtOMrlona. 
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ON  BEES. 

(  Continued  from  No.  3L; 
About  the  middle  of  May  when  the  of  Bees  in 
a  hive  come  to  be  pretty  numerous^  the  consump. 
tton  of  honey  within  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
of  the  preceding  months.    Consequently,  should 
cold,  misty,  or  cloudy  weather  occur,  light  hives 
will  run  a  great  hazard  of  perishing  by  famine. 
Particular  attention  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid 
to  Bees  at  this  season  by  supplying  them,  as  I 
formerly   directed,   with   some   honey  when   the 
weather  is  unfavourable.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  weather  in  this  month  prove  mild  and 
serene,  the  Bees  will  procure  plenty  of  honey  and 
farina  in  the  fields,  as  the  flowering  plants  are 
now  becoming  plenteous.    They  have  the  furze,  a 
very  early  flowering  plant  which  continues  long  in 
blossom,  and  from  which  they  collect  abundance 
of  farina ;  also  the  garden  and  wild  mustard,  the 
yellow  gowans  and  hawthorn,  and,  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  there  are  the  broom,  and  the  balmy 
plane-tree,  both  of  which  are  extremely  grateful  to 
Bees,  as  they  afford  them  abundance  of  provision, 
and  also  fruit  trees  of  various  descriptions.   Then, 
in  June,  come  the   white  clover,  a  flower  which 
Bees  very  much  resort  to,  and  which  yields  them 
the  finest  of  honey,  and  numerous  other  plants  and 
flowers  which  wise  nature  lavishes  with  a  prodigal 
hand  on  these  industrious  insects,  furnishing  them 
with  abundance  of  honey  and  wax  in  their  different 
seasons.    Now,  the  entries  of  the   strong  hives 
should  he  considerably  enlarged,  both  to  allow  the 
Bees  freedom  to  work,  as  well  as  sufficient  air. 
Bees  seldom  begin  to  swarm  before  the  beginning 
of  June.    The  symptoms  which  are  shewn  by  them 
before  swarming  are  of  so  various  and  uncertain  a 
nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  time  when  a  hive  is  ready  to  swarm ;  al- 
though a  person  well  skilled   in  Bee-husbandry 
may  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  time  when 
a  hive  will  throw  a  swarm.   The  following  observa- 
tions,  however,  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject.    When  the  number  of  Bees  in  a  hive 
inoreases  fast  they  begin  to  water  or  sweat.    This 
water,  which  is  the  exhalations  occasioned  by  their 
warmth,  is  of  an  insipid  taste,  and  is  observed  in 
the  morning  upon  the  stool  before  the  entry  of  the 
.liiv6,  but,  .when  the  Bees  get  very  numerous,  this 
water  is  dried  up  by  the  still  greater  increase  of 


that  heat.  Then,  in  June,  when  the  Bees  in  a  hive 
begin  to  be  very  crowded,  so  that  they  come  out 
and  hang  in  clusters  on  the  front,  or  about  the 
entry  of  the  hive,  and  if,  previous  to  this,  drones 
were  observed  amongst  them,  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  watched  every  fine  day  from  nine  or  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  until  three  or  four  p.  m.,  as  a  swarm 
may  be  expected  very  soon  if  the  weather  holds 
good.  There  are  some  hives,  in  which,  instead  of 
the  Bees  hanging  in  clusters  about  the  entry  of  the 
hive,  they  spread  themselves  on  the  stool  for  three 
or  four  days  before  swarming,  and  great  bustling 
will  be  observed  about  the  entry  of  the  hive  ;  but 
if  they  do  not  swarm  in  the  course  of  a  week  after 
this  symptom  is  observed,  they  generally  begin  to 
cluster  together  as  in  the  former  case,  and  con- 
tinue, perhaps,  in  this  way,  for  several  weeks 
before  swarming.  Therq  are  other  hives,  although 
comparatively  few  in  number,  that  swarm  without 
showing  any  outward  or  visible  i^pearance,  such 
as  clustering  about  the  entry,  or  front  of  the  hive  ; 
but  although  they  do  not  show  any  signs  of  this 
description,  yet  they  will  be  observed  to  reel  Qy&ry 
fine  day,  which  reeling  is  occasioned  by  a  great 
number  of  Bees  flying  about,  and  making  a  con- . 
fused  motion  before  the  entry  of  the  hive.  There- 
fore, when  any  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  are 
observed,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  Bees  are 
making  preparations  for  swarming,  and  accord- 
ingly ought  to  be  attentively  watched  every  fine 
day  during  the  whole  of  the  swarming  seftson. 
During  the  time  a  hive  is  swarming  the  utmost 
silence  ought  to  be  observed,  and  the  Bees  not 
interfered  with  until  they  alight  and  are  fairly 
settled  on  some  bush,  when,  if  possible,  let  the 
swarm  be  immediately  brought  to  the  ground,  laid 
carefully  on  a  sheet  or  other  cloth,  and  a  hive 
placed  over  it,  resting  the  edges  of  the  hive  on 
two  or  three  small  knobs  of  wood,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Bees  from  being  crushed,  and  also  to  afford 
them  sufficient  room  to  go  up  into  the  hive.  Then 
let  the  hive  be  well  screened  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  watched  closely  until  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  past.  As,  sometimes,  the  Bees,  after 
continuing  two  or  three  hours  in  the  hive,  will  rise 
and  return  to  the  mother  hive  again,  or  perhaps 
fly  away  altogether  to  some  place  previously  fixed 
on,  such  as  a  dedd  hive  which  may  have  been  left 
standing  in  any  apiary  near  by,  a  trunk  of  a  tree. 
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or  any  other  building  wherein  they  can  conve- 
niently  work.  But  if  the  Bees  be  contented  with 
their  new  habitation^  they  will  go  up  into  the  hive 
very  fast^  and  fall  to  work  almost  immediately. 
In  the  evening  the  hive  may  be  removed  wherever 
it  is  intended  to  be  ^laced^  and  covered  over  with 
straw  or  turf.  Before  Bees  swarm  a  second  or  third 
time,  they  do  not  hang  out  in  clusters  about  the 
entry  of  the  hive,  or  spread  themselves  on  the 
stool  as  before  first  swarming,  but  come  off  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  in  weather  which  ie  by  no 
means  very  favourable.  Yet  the  signs  which  late 
swarms  show  are  much  more  certain  than  those 
observed  before  first  swarming.  By  listening 
attentively  in  the  evening  at  a  hive  about  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  days  after  the  first  swarm  has  gone 
off,  peculiar  sounds  will  be  heard  which  may  be 
compared,  says  one,  to  a  chicken  peeping  when  it 
has  lost  its  mother.  It  sounds,  as  it  were,  peep, 
peep,  peep,  pronounced  a  dozen  or  twenty  times 
successively  with  one  breath,  at  one  time  in  a 
shrill,  and  at  another  in  a  more  hoarse  tone,  which 
at  different  times  stops  and  begins  again,  and  con- 
tinues in  this  way  for  two  or  three  nights  before 
swarming.  These  different  sounds  are  probably 
occassioned  by  there  being  more  than  one  Queen 
ready  to  go  off  with  a  second  swarm.  The  first 
night  that  these  sounds  are  heard,  they  are  less 
frequent  and  not  so  loud  as  the  night  previous  to 
swarming.  The  second  or  third  day  after  these 
peculiar  sounds  are  heard,  a  swarm  may  be  de- 
pended en  if  the  weather  holds  in  any  degree 
favourable.  If  there  be  a  third  swarm,  it  never 
exceeds  three  or  four  days  after  the  second,  but 
in  general  it  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  better  if 
it  had  not  come  off  at  all ;  and  even  should  there 
be  a  third  swarm,  it  ought  to  be  put  back  again  to 
the  mother  hive,  as  it  is  far  better  to  have 
one  really  good  hive  than  two  bad  ones.  When  two 
fiives  in  an  apiary  happen  to  swarm  at  the  same 
time  they  will  run  a  great  hazard  of  uniting  to- 
gether. As  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  Bees 
from  joining  in  such  circumstances,  let  the  Bees, 
as  soon  as  they  alight  on  any  bush,  be  divided  in 
the  best  possible  mannner,  and  each  division  laid 
on  a  cloth  with  a  hive  placed  over  it.  Convey  one 
of  these  divisions  a  good  distance  off  from  the 
other,  cover  it  pretty  closely  with  a  cloth  as  also, 
the  other  division.  If  there  be  a  Queen  in  each, 
thQ  Bees  will  in  a  short  time  be  perfectly  con. 
tented,  but  if  any  of  the  divisions  be  observed  to 
be  in  a  very  restless  and  agitated  state  running  up 
and  down  the  hive  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  in 
that  case  let  the  other  division  be  carefully  search- 
ed,  and  one  of  the  Queens  taken  from  it,  and  pre- 
sented  to  the  other  division  in  the  disordered  state, 
which  win  in  a  short  time  be  the  means  of  appeas- 
ing  the  Bees;  and  although  they  may  treat  the 
Queen  a  little  harshly  at  first,  yet  they  will  soon 
be  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  the  Bees,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  will  fall  to  work  as  if  no- 
thing  had  happened  them.  But  as  this  process  is 
sometimes  attended  with  no  little  perseverance  and 
trouble/ in  procuring  the  Queen  out  of  such  a  great 


mass  of  Bees,  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  but  bf  a 
person  thoroughly  experienci^d  \u  Beeljiusbandry. 

EXAMINATION  OF 'THE  ACCUSED. 

*<  U  it  the  delight  of  Uwyen  to  so  on  ploddiag  In  |Mtl»  wbicti 

reMon  hu  never  Tiaited,  or,  having  vbitcd,  hat  dneited.'— BaimiAS. 

The  practioe  which  the  Lord  B^vor  has  adopted 
of  examining  prisoners,  is  approved  by  all  persons 
not  bigoted  to  custom,  or  the  dupes  of  maxioM 
which  lawyers  have  invented  for  the  benefit  of 
their  craft.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  has  never 
been  the  wisdom  of  our  law.  The  idea  of  cob- 
fronting  and  examining  the  partiee  fills  them  with 
horror — it  is  eo  ahort  a  cat  to  die  trath.  Sports- 
man's law  and  Lawyer's  law  are  precisely  of  the 
same  nature ;  both  are  designed  not  for  the  sebare 
bat  the  pursuit.  The  interest  of  the  public  is  sim- 
ply the  detection  of  the  culprit;  the  interest  of  the 
lawyer  is  to  make  that  detection  as  roondabontaod 
difficult  as  possible,  for  in  onrayelling  the  perplexity 
consists  his  craft.  The  hunter  gives  {sir  play,  or 
law,  as  it  is  most  appropriately  called,  to  the  fox, 
because  it  is  not  the  capture  of  the  (ox  thai  be  de* 
sires  or  cares  about,  but  solely  the  pleasure  of  the 
run ;  the  lawyer  demands  fiedr  play  for  the  rof^oe, 
because  it  is  not  the  detection  that  he  desires  or 
cares  aboat,  but  solely  the  profit  of  the  prosecotioD, 
and  if  the  ro^e  escapes,  he  makes  more  basioess 
for  the  profession.  The  sportsman  cries ^hame  on 
him  who  shoots  the  hare  squatting  in  htr  form;  the 
lawyer  cries  shame  on  him  who  leads  a  prisooer 
into  a  betrayal  of  himself.  What  does  the  public 
want  but  the  detection  ?  What  does  the  lawyer 
want  but  the  pursuit,  and  to  make  the  detection  as 
difficult  as  possible  ?  The  discovery  of  the  truth  is 
the  first  business  of  justice,  and  the  law  rejects  the 
truth  which  a  man  states  against  himself;  and  what 
better  evidence  can  be  had  ?  what  evidence  pro- 
ceeding from  sach  certain  lutowiedgeV  what  evi- 
dence so  clear  of  the  suspicion  of  malice  or  advene 
prejudice  ?  When  you  get  it,  it  is  by  virtue  of  tf^e 
subtilty  of  truth  which  will  not  be  suppressed— 
which  will  out  in  spite  of  all  artifices  for  conceal- 
ment. But  it  is  called  humane  not  to  allow  the 
prboner  to  convict  himself— that  this  dogma  should 
have  been  invented  by  lawyers,  to  whose  iotcrestit 
serves,  in  no  degree  surprises ;  but  that  it  should 
have  been  received  by  the  publu;,  agamst  whose 
interest  it  works,  b  an  amazing  instance  of  gullibi- 
lity. The  humane  rule  which  will  not  allow  a 
villain  to  convict  himself  of  viUany,  suffers  th«. 
villain  to  go  free  arid  prey  upon  society.  Is  this 
humanity?  Acquit  erroneously, observes  Bentham, 
a  man  guilty  ofcrime,  you  sacrifice  the  property  or 
the  lives  of  all  those  whom  destiny  has  marked  oat 
for  victims  to  his  future  enterprises.  Are  the  inno- 
oeat  to  be  thus  exposed,  that  the  gnUtf  mtjoe 
preserved  from  the  mortification  of  couvictiiig  lh«J* 
selves  out  of  their  own  mouths?  Never  ooald  this  ab- 
surd dogma  have  obtained  footing,  but  for  the  ondae 
severity  of  punishments,  which  creates  sympathy 
with  criminals,  and  disposes  people  to  see,  no*  ^^' 
out  satufaqtion,  thteir  chances  of  escape  multipned. 
To  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  who  has  with  equal  sense 
and  courage  broken  through  the  absurd  costooo, 
and  adopted  the  natural  method  of  P^^^^TJ^ 
odmmendedby  Bentham,  (in  all  probability  wtOMt 
being  a^ware  of  the  autbonty  for  his  devh>tjpft  w 
the  crooked  way  of  law  into  the  broad  pathofra*- 
son,)  very  high  praise  is  due.  The.city  may  reckon 
this  example  of  its  Magistracy  among  its  truesi 
honours. — Examiner,  ^ 
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on  th€  Lift  af . 
Wnimnister  Review. 

H  isTO  KT  does  not  Mtt^fliHtfcft  frkiids  of  tyranny  and  cat' 
iption  raised  any  objection  to  Mwpeli  a*  a  parUamentafy 
indidate  on  the  KOfe  of  hUporarty*  But  lfc<t  ■■  wK^lW- 
tme  bolder  ;  and  the  straggle  of  party  whicb  Uai  present 
»ing  on,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  discosnon  of  an  im- 
irtant  question  to  the  welfiire  of  the  oomm  unity.  The  grth 
imen  of  the  charge  raised  by  one  of  the  contending  parties 
piinst  the  other,  is  that  of  net  being  rich,  or,  as  some  of  tbe 
ost  violent  exprev^it^ofbeiiig  b«ggai)B;«^be  world  being 
>o  far  advanced  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  cries  of  heresy 
id  blasphemy,  which  are  become  tolerably  threadbare 
nee  the  days  when  they  assumed  the  sound  of  *^  Crucify 
im  !  Crucify  him  I**  Now  this  charge  of  poverty  involves 
matters  of  so  much  importance^  that  the  question  becomes 
ae  not  of  individual  or  temporary  interest,,  but  a  question 
f  principle,  involving  the  consideration  of  interests  as 
aduring  and  universal  as  man.  The  present  is  the  first 
me  that  ihe  chaise  of  not  being  rich  has  been  openly 
rought  against  pai'liamentary  candidates  \  and  is<  also  the 
rst  time,  at  least  since  tbe  days  of  Andrew  Marvell,  that 
andidates  had  come  forward,  to  offer  themselves  to  the 
eople*s '  clunce^  resting  their  pretensions  solely  oa  their 
atrinsic  meri^to  wit,  oa  their  capacity,  their  honesty, 
nd  their  knowledge.  Wh^ss  has  tiiis  h^ikvy  charge,  this 
rave  accusation,  lain  so  long  concealed  ?  Tll^  truth  is, 
here  was  no  guilt  in  being  poor,  till,  poor  men  stood  forth 
he  diampions  of  the  poor.  Where  was  the  accusation 
vhen  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  and  Canning,  and  Huskisson, 
ind  Mr.  Praed,  and  Mr.  Wringham,  and  men  of  that  class 
ame  forward  as  candidates  ?  Neither  the  monied  nor  the 
anded  interest  conceived  itself  to  be  in  danger,  or  raised  any 
lue  and  cry  then.  The  people  of  England  now  stand  in 
he  place  off  the  individuals  who  brought  into  parliament 
he  gentlenaen  named  above ;  and  the  hioment  they  begin 
o  exercise  their  privilege,  the  ^  men  of  property**  raise  a 
lowl  as  loud  as  if  their  souk,  which  are  their  money  bsg% 
vcre  ravished  from  them.  Expand  your  sordid  souls,  and 
conceive  that  independence  has  nothing  to  do  with  wealth ; 
—that  a  man  is  independent,  not  in  proportion  as  he  has 
nany  possessions,  but  as  he  has  few  wants.  Does  not  all 
nistory,  all  experience,  go  to  convince  yon  of  the  &lsehood 
>f  your  position  ?  Would  all  the  riches  in  the  world  have 
[Purchased  a  Socrates  or  a  Bentham  ?  Would  the  riches  of 
the  universe  have  satisfied  a  Charles  Stuart  or  a  George 
Buelph,  or  formed  one  atom  of  security  for  their  political 
j^ood  conduct  ?  As  is  the  model,  so  are  the  copies ;  as  is 
the  master,  so  are  the  followers.  Tbe  vulgar  admirers  of  a 
Giielph  and  a  Stuart  may  be  expected  to  labour  under  some 
difficulty  in  the  conception,  that  there  are  men  who  would 
dine  with  more  satisfaction  at  the  simple  board  of  Marvell 
than  at  the  *^regale$  dapefp  of  a  Charles  or  a  George; — 
men  who  could  live,  happy  and  contented,  without  gorgeous 
palaces,  coroneted  trappings,  gilded  lacqueys^  and  jewelled 
harlots,  but  though  such  qualities  are  rare^  they  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  education  necessary  to  form  them  has  not 
entir^,  with  Astnea,  deserted  the  earth.  Now  It  may  be 
asked  of  any  person  of  sense,  whether  it  is  most  likely  that 
a  man  who,  though  he  has  little  has  what  he  wants,  would, 
for  the  fake  of  making  some  addition  to  his  income^  sell 
the  power  of  being  useful,  not  only  to  the  present  race  of 
his  countrymen,  but  to  the  men  of  all  countries  and  of 
every  time,— or  that  a  man  who  has  much  more,  should  do 
the  same  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  irregular  desires. 
For  the  man  who  has  once  so  sold  himself  is  sold  for  even 
He  has  irrevocably  sullied  the  purity  of  a  patriot*s  honour. 
There  is  a  stain  upon  the  brightness  of  his  name,  which 
the  tid«3  of  ages  cooVi  notr  wash  out.  Those  men  mogthave 
a  stvanpe  IdM,  nbt^oaly  sf  the  toosallty  but  of  the  imellect, 
of  a  phllOBOpMc  Raiioal  like  Marvell,  if  they  imagine  him 
such  a  dblt  as  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  so  little,  as  td  ex. 
change  a  greftter  happiness  for  one  so  palpably,  so  immea- 
surably less. 


EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

PaoM  all  the  accounts  we  receive^  it  appears  that  £mi- 
gpUion  to  Canada  is  likely  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
talSBi  lfeia>  anaon  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  ac* 
eouttts  which  hawloB  JtaasfalfiBQm  those  who  liaf«  for- 
merly  emigrated  are  very  &vourabte;  ind  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  which  has  been  getting  from  bad  to 
worse,  ever  since  the  peace,  seems  to  have  deprived  the 
agriculturists  even  of  the  hope  of  more  fovourable  times. 
Some  of  the  English  and  Irish  land^proprietors  are,  we  are 
happy  to  observe,  assisting  the  poorest  of  their  tenantry  to 
emigrate — an  example  which  is  well  deserving  of  imitation. 
In  Bast  Lothian  and  Berwickdiire  we  understand  that^ 
emigration  is  almost  the  only  subject  of  conversation,  and* 
nothing  but  tiie  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  leases,  and 
raising,  the  necessary  fimds  prevent  a  very  laige  pro- 
portion  of  the  formers  fh»m  leaving  the  country.  The 
emigrants  this  year  are  of  the  most  respectable  class;  and 
many  of  them  are  possessed  of  large  sums  of  money.  It 
appears  f^rom  the  EngUsh  and  Irish  provincial  papers,  that 
tbe  number  of  emigrants  fh>m  Eaglasd  and  Ireland  is  also 
very  great  In  the  Londonderry  Journal  of  the  16th  ultimfl^ 
we  observed  twenty^Aine  vesKls  advettiSBd  to  sail  in  less  than 
a  month,  fcotn  that  port  to  the  British  North  American 
possessions.  New  Yorlc,  and  Philadelphia,  and  vessels  sail 
almost  daily  from  Liverpool  tf^  the  same  destination. 

In  a  former  number  we  gave  some  information  to  intend- 
ing emigrants,  and  we  may  also  give  them  the  following  cauf 
tions.  At  Liverpool,  and  very  probably  at  othei*  places  the 
guards  and  the  coachmen  of  some  coaches  seem  to  be  in 
league  with  certain  passenger-brokers,  who  are  not  over 
scrupulous  when  they  get  an  ignorant  countryman  into 
their  liands.  -  Intending  emigrants  should  apply,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  in  town,  to  the  respectable  passeur 
geiwbrokers,  who  will  take  care  that  they  are  embarked,  qn 
board  of  good  vessels,  and  on  reasonable  terms.  Let  them, 
above  all,  avoid  making  acquaintance  with  men  about  the 
docks,  many  of  whom  are  swindlers.  Another  caution  is 
contained  in  a  Letter  rom  the  Ettrick  Shephod,.  which  he 
lately  addressed  to  an  Edinburgh  Paper.  He  -enjoins  emi- 
grants not  to  ^  pay  one  farthing  of  earnest  money  on  booki|ig 
their  names  at  the  various  agents  of  each  ship.  Let  them  enter 
their  names  as  passengers  whei'e  they  will«  but  never  pay  a 
sixpence  until  tbey  are  on  board,  and  have  received  their 
berths.  1  reoeived  a  letter  from  Quabec  last  yefur,  from  a 
friend  who  had  just  landed  thereon  his  way  to  Upper 
Canada,  desiring  me  to  charge  any  of  his  friends,  or  my 
own,  who  come  out  this  year,  to  pay  no  earnest-money. 
And  I  think  you  will  allow  that  this  tale  warrants  this 
caution.  An  American  Company  advertised  a  ship  to  sail 
about  the  end  of  May.  They  had  agents  over  all  the 
country,  both  in  Scotland  and  England  who  took  in  all 
that  offered,  and  charged  earnest-money  for  all,  to  the 
amount  of  58.  a  head,  or  L.1,  Is.  for  a  family.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  ship  was  only  registered  for  eighty 
passengers,  so  the  first  eighty  that  arrived  were  received 
on  board,  and  the  vessel  set  sail.  Upwards  of  three  hun^ 
dred  arrived  from  all  quarters,  these  were  handed  over, 
partly  to  an  English  ship  lying  at  Maryport,  and  the  rest 
to  a  large  American  lying  at  Whitehaven.  This  last  part^ 
in  which  were  several  of  my  intimate  friends  and  relations, 
had  to  board  themselves  there  for  a  month  before  the  vessel 
sailed.  The  American  Captain  then  took  them  on  board  a^ 
the  fare  formerly  stipulatcMd,  but  every  one  lost  their  arrals, 
or  eame8t>money ;  and  my  friend  avers,  that  what  with  board 
before  sailing,  and  the  loss  of  their  former  pa3rments,  that  poor 
company  of  industrious  emigrants  lost  upwards  of  L.1(M).*** 
No  one  should  go  to  Canada  who  has  not  L.300,  or  upwards, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  be  industrious  and  work  hard ;  and 
if  he  is  of  dissipated  and  immoral  habits,  he  will  find  him- 
self in  a  worse  situation  than  in  this  country.  It  is  a  bad 
place  for  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  lead  a  lazy  luxn* 
rious  li^  even  though  possessed  of  capital,  unless  it  is  to  bf 
employed  in  some  kind  of  business;  for  although  the  inte* 
rest  of  money  Is  high,  clothes  are  very  dear,  provisions  not 
cheap,  and  the  wages  of  servants,  artizans,  and  labourers  of 
all  descriptions,  much  higher  than  in  this  country.    Severs^ 
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thousand  pensioners,  who  sold  their  pensions  and  emigrated 
within  these  last  two  years,  hare,  from  want  of  indnstrious 
habits,  Bufliered  the  greatest  misery.  A  Report,  by<he  Emi. 
gration  Committee  of  Quebec,  as  to  their  situation,  states, 
that  they  must  have  brought  with  them,  or  receired  here 
since  they  arriyed,  probably  about  L.  10,000  ;  and,  we  be- 
liete,  that  few  will  assert  that  they  are  not  now,  in  general, 
in  a  worse  condition  than  they  could  have  possibly  been  at 
lionfeCb  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  emigrant,  to  oiable 
him  to  succeed  in  Canada,  should  be  acquainted  with  agri. 
culture.  The  method  of  cnltirating  the  land  is  ao  different 
from  that  followed  in  Britain,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  agriculture  in  use  in  this  country  is  comparatiyely 
of  little  Talue.  A  Scotch  agriculturist  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  clearing  of  land  as  practised  in  Upper  Canada,  or  of 
the  cultiyation  of  Indian  com  and  pumpkins,  two  of  the 
most  valuable  crops  cultivated  in  that  country.  With 
sobriety,  industry,  and  perseverance,  every  one  who  can  use 
his  hands  may  Insure  success ;  without  these  qualities  he 
can  no  more  expect  to  succeed  in  Canada  than  he  can  in 
Britain.  We  have  some  farther  remarks  to  make  oni  the 
subject  of  emigration  to  Canada ;  but  ive  shall,  at  present, 
conclude  with  the  following  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an 
Officer's  Widow,  dated  Township  of  Orillia,  near  hdkit 
Simcoe,  Upper  Canada,  25th  Janiiary  1833 : — 

**  About  two  months  ago,  the  Indians  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  complain  to  the  Governor,  that  the  white  people 
occupied  too  many  of  the  houses,  and  they  insisted  on  all 
of  them  leavings  the  village  of  the  Narrows.  We  bad  just 
engaged  two  men  to  chop  five  acres,  and  we  got  them  to 
put  up  a  shanty  on  our  own  lot,  which  they  did  in  a  few 
days,  and  we  entered  it  when  the  snow  was  knee  deep.  I 
considered  it  aj^rreat  hardship  to  be  dislodged  A-om  the  village, 
fearingthe  winter  in  a  shantyin  the  woods,  bat  I  have  regret- 
ted ever  since  that  it  did  not  happen  sooner,  as  I  am  much 
more  comfortable  in  every  respect.  It  is  only  a  temporary 
and  rough  log  hut,  such  as  all  the  families  in  these  town- 
ships who  came  ont  last  spring  are  living  in,  until  their 
houses  are  ready — but  we  have  made  it  warm  and  com- 
fortable. We  have  plenty  of  water  and  fuel,  and  are  se- 
cured from  the  cold  by  these  majestic  woods ;  and  for  the 
delighted  feeling  of  independence !  to  look  around  and  say 
this  is  all  your  own ;  no  landlord,  coal  merchant,  or  sbop- 
'keeper  dunninir  you  for  money — no  fear  of  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable. The  heart  is  light,  knowitig  that  in  a  year  or 
two,  with  a  little  money,  common  prudence,  and  iniustry, 
one  may  enjoy  eveir  comfort  any  reasonable  person  would 
desire.  We  have  fairly  commenced  our  operations,  and 
the  trees  are  falling  around  us.  Our  choppers  are  yonntr 
Scotch  Htghlsnders,  froma  township  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  where  they  are  numerous.  They  have  been 
eleven  years  in  the  country,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  usual  operations,  and  are  civil,  decent  men.  The 
plan  followed  by  settlers  is,  to  contract  with  a  persmi  to 
chop,  thai  is,  to  cut  down  the  trees,  bew  them  into  lengths 
12  feet  long,  and  pile  all  the  tops  into  heaps,  ready  for 
burning-,  for  seven  dollars  (SOd.)  an  acre,  they  finding 
themselves  in  provisions.  This  is  done  during  winter.  You 
again  contract,  that  in  the  end  of  April  they  log  and  clear 
the  land — that  is,  draw  the  logs  together  with  oxen,  burn 
them,  fence,  harrow,  and  sow  the  ground,  for  from  seven 
or  ei^ht  dollars  per  acre.  We  have  got  nearly  five  acres 
chopped,  and  intend  to  get  other  five  acres  done.  These 
men  (their  fathers  being  masons  and  carpenters)  are  to 
hHve  the  contract  for  our  house,  which  will  cost  about 
L.25,  except,  perhaps,  the  partitions,  which  require 
'weII-sea»oned  wood — but  I  think  it  will  include  the 
whole.  The  situation  roust  be  fixed  on,  and  the  timber 
cut  hi  March  or  April;  and  perhaps  the  shell  put  up,  but 
vothing  more  done  till  after  seed  time.  We  shall  have 
Indiiin  corn,  potatoes,^  turnips,  pease,  oats  and  pumpkins, 
imt  no  wheat,  till  the  autumn,  as  spring  wheat  does  not 
thrive  so  well.  We  must  have  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows, 
^p^s  and  )>otiltry  as  soon  as  reg^etation  appears,  for-  then 
they  cost  neither  trouble  nor  expense,  except  to  cut  down  a 
^  bcis9^'ood  tree  that  the  cattle  may  eat  the  hops,  and  treat 
*  them  with  a  little  salt.     It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  simply 


every  thing  animate  and  kMtnimate,  is  nanaged  in  tbb 
country.  jBvery  thing  is  made  of  wood ;  all  is  done  witk 
the  axe-^  different  weapon,  however,  from  the  English 
axe.  One  hundred  pounds  would  cover  the  above,  bot 
would  not  adroit  of  more  improvements.  The  avenge 
expense  of  land  till  you  receive  your  crop,  is  L.4, 10s.,  to 
L.5,  per  acre,  when  you  hire  labourers  to  clear  it;  bot 
every  one  here  says,  the  first  crop  of  Fall  wheat  will  mors 
than  repay  the  outlay.  We  have  this  yet  to  pro?e ;  sll 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  with 
my  plan,  but  it  must  be  understood,  that  it  requires  st 
least  L.dOO  to  enable  a  genteel  family  to  come  ont ;  L.100 
for  outfit  and  passage^  L.  100  to  reach  the  ground  and  life 
a  year,  and  L.100  to  carry  through  the  operations  to  boild 
a  hpuse,  clear  the  land,  reap  a  crop,  and  pay  the  first  io- 
stalment  of  the  price  of  the  land.  There  is  not  a  settler 
here  who  is  well-indined,  active,  and  respectable  in  bis 
conduct,  who  would  wish  to  return  to  Great  Britsin  wiih 
much  greater  advantages.  Persons  too  refined,  as  lawjen, 
&c.,  would  do  no  good ;  nor  doctors,  for  the  people,  an 
very  healthy.  Industrious  mechanics,  particularly  sboe> 
makers,  would  be  a  treasure.  Shoes  we  are  madi  in 
want  of.     Even  these  for  women  cost  10s.  per  pair. 

<*  We  have  had  a  most  delightful  winter,  except  for  s  hit 
days.  We  have  felt  no  cold  though  up  to  the  kosn  io 
snow.  The  woods  are  warm,  and  there  is  no  wind.  Ererj 
thing  is  dry  ;  the  snow  may  be  knocked  about  Kks  doit. 
I  wander  about  in  the  woods  with  nothing  on  but  wkat  I 
have  in  the  house ;  but  this  winter  I  nnd^stand  has  bees 
very  favourable.  I  am  afraid  all  the  best  govemmeDt  Itod 
here  is  taken  up,  and  the  company's  land  has  risen  to  lOt, 
and  18s.  6d.,  currency,  per  acre,  according  to  qnaUty.  There 
is  plenty  of  pine-land  vacant,  but  nobody  likes  it.  Seferal 
townships,  however,  are  to  be  settled  this  year  not  far 
from  here,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  good  land.** 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  from  penonawbo 
have,  within  these  few  yeara^  gone  from  England  to  settk 
in  Upper  Canada.  The  first  is  dated  *<  January  16, 1833, 
St.  Thomas,  Talbot  Road,  Upper  Canada."  St.  Thomas  ii 
a  village,  about  160  miles  Arom  York : — 

**  Wheat  harvest  is  over,  I  never  saw  finer  crops.  We  bad 
three  acres  of  wheat,  three  of  oats  and  pease ;  and  next  year  ve 
shall  have  more  than  double  that  qaantity.  A  a  we  iDcre<ae  oir 
tillage,  so  we  increaae  our  stock.  We  milk  three  cows,  and  are 
rearing  three  calvth,  La«t  winter  was  a  very  lon^  one,  bat  I 
(lid  not  sufier  more  from  the  cold  than  at  home.  We  kept  Urge 
fires  day  nnd  night.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground  froeo  tbf 
roiildle  of  November  to  th«  begioniog  of  April ;  but  never  aaore 
then  18  inches  thick.  We  M  the  cattle  un  the  tops  of  trcei, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  particularly  of  young  beecb,  elait 
maple,  and  mss  wood.  We  have  plenty  of  sugar  maple  bere. 
We  roads  about  800  cwt.  of  beautiful  su^ar.  We  Upprd  about 
100  trees  with  an  inch  augur,  and  with  a  ahoot  earned  the  tap 
which  flowed  out  into  amall  tmughs ;  and,  after  boiliof  the 
sap,  in  about  ten  days  we  hsd  the  sugar  as  good  a*  we  eoald 
wish.  I  wish  I  had  come  over  36  yearn  ago.  Althoagb  we  are 
700  miles  back  in  the  wotids,  there  is  ao  want  of  any  tbiog*  If 
the  people  are  industrious,  we  arp  sore  to  do  well ;  for  tkre  ii 
no  Hthe,  and  very  little  uxes.  We  have  not  paid  any  yet;  aad 
Dodd,  for  875  acres  uf  Isod,  has  only  paid  six  »hilhi^  ^* 
hsve  six  large  stores  in  the  village,  that  will  take  all  corn,  oatii 
and  pork,  paying  half  io  cash,  and  the  other  half  in  such  arti- 
clea  as  you  miy  require  from  the  Store.** 

The  following  is  given  as  a  list  of  the  prices  of  prtrri- 
sions,  reckoning  the  sovereign  at  38b.  New  York  cunency; 
so  that  the  amount  in  English  money  would  be  but  littlt 
more  than  half  set  down  here : — 

*'  Wheat,  8s.,  corn  and  oats,  4s.,  potatoes,  Ss.,  pease,  4a.  pw 
boahel.  Beef,  mutton,  and  veal.  6d.  per  lb.  Beer  and  Cideri 
Is*  per  ouart,  whisky,  ditto ;  rum,  2s.  6d.  best  Frencb  Brao- 
dy,  8a.,  Hullaods,  6  s.  Cider  however  will  in  a  year  ^  '^  ^ 
very  low,  aa  almost  every  farmer  hu  planted  an  orchard,  aad 
the  trees  crow  twice  as  fast  here  as  they  dp  at  hooie,  *•* , 
most  excellent  fruit.  I  never  enjoyed  my  health  *****  Jj 
•home  as  I  do  here,  and  mother  has  not  been  stronger  ****JJ 
years  than  she  is  at  present.  We  are  very  basy  now  i^^jj" 
ing  the  trees  we  have  cut  down,  to  prepare  the  groosd  »r 
wheat.  We  take  but  little  trouble  with  our  breeeh  after  tbe 
iogs  are  burnt,  we  do  not  plough  the  ground  the  first  year,  we 
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i«r  <nM  binhel  of  whMt  and  draff  it  in,  and  «re  f  et  better  erops 
tan  you  d<»  vrith  all  your  trouMe  of  ploag kii^  and  dreeainr. 
urj  aow  IB  general  tiz  peck*  of  oat«  per  acre,  and  they  are  at 
tick  at  barveet  as  yours  of  five  bttshels  an  acre  nowini^.  Our 
eaue  produce  better  crops  than  y»urs»  ami  I  think  I>oth  our 
reen  and  dry  of  better  quality  than  yours  in  En^laud.  We 
on*t  plough  dnw^n  the  potatoes,  but  pot  four  close  tog^ether  and 
raw  a  little  earth  over  them  with  a  hoe  about  the  siae  of  a  mule 
ill,  leaTing  the  hills  three  or  four  feet  spirt,  and  thus  we  get 
ood  crop*.  We  make  Our  own  candles  and  soap,  hs  it  is  neceM- 
try  to  do  every  thing  one  oaa  for  ones  self  in  a  country  where 
ibntir  ia  so  high-^ii«  labauring  man  will. not  work  on  a  farm  for 
ra«  than  6s.  per  day,  a  carpenter  or  mason,  12'*.  a  day  (cur> 
ency. )  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a«  smm  aa  they  have  aaved 
few  dollars,  they  become  landed  proprietors,  by  purchasing  one 
lundred  acres  of  Und  at  2^  dollars  an  acre,  paying  one  quarter 
own,  and  the  rest  in  small  instalments,  which  allow  them 
tght  or  nine  years  to  complete  their  purchase,  paying  7*  per 
•eot..  however,  for  interest. 

**  Po&tacript, — I  wrote  the  above  Ust  fall ;  since  then  SOOO 
migrants  have  come  out.  We  have  had  no  winter.  Chriat- 
n«s  has  been  as  miM  as  Mny.  We  have  paid  no  taxes  yet,  but 
[  had  notice  yesterday,  and  Joaeph  took  bia  rifle  aud  went  out 
ly  the  corn  rick,  and  shot  a  wild  turkey,  and  sold  it  for  five 
ibillings,  and  that  paid  our  taxes  at  once." 

Among  the  miflcellaneous  information  of  this  letter,  we 
learn  that  there  are  two  newspapers  in  this  village,  so  that 
the  emigrants  get  all  the  news  of  ^  home  ^  in  five  or  six 
weeks  after  date ;  they  have  four  doctors,  who,  however,  have 
not  work  enough  for  one,  as  there  is  little  doing  in  the  viU 
lage,  except  in  the  obstetric  department  of  the  art,  and  this 
is  chiefly  managed  by  the  matrons. 
The  second  letter  is  dated, 

PfUrborQughf  NtwcaatU  Diiitrict, 

Upper  CanadOt  22d  January,  I8S3. 
'*  Another  de^ription  of  settler  is  that  individual  who  pos- 
sesses means  having  L*$00  or  L.400,  and  a  large  family.  At 
home  tHe  amount  is  consiilered  quite  nujficient.  Now,  let  us 
see  bow  it  can  be  best  appropriated.  We  mn<»t,  in  order  to  come 
to  a  dose  calculation,  name  the  extent  of  his  family,— say,  a 
snan,  his  wife,  and  five  children.  Suppose  the  children  sre  not 
of  a  workimg  age.  The' expense  of  fittmg  himself  out,  snd  that 
whieii  ia  incurred  by  reachmg  the  upper  province,  will  dip  deep 
into  one  hundred  poundip.  However,  it  brings  him  to  the  town 
or  villige  which  is  nearest  to  the  land  that  he  rosy  purchase. 
This  will  not  be  at  a  less  distance  than  from  15  to  20  mile*  of 
the  aforesaid  town  or  village;  otherwise,  the  price  will  increase 
from  6s.  per  acre  to  20s.  or  SO*.  After  several  expensive  trips 
into  the  Bush,  (for  he  is  compelled  to  take  a  guide  with  him  at 
74.  6<l.  per  day, )  this  excursion  will,  as  it  must  be  mnde  on 
foot,  occupy  tlie  best  part  of  a  week,  and  he  may  think  himself 
fortvnate  if  he  succeeds  in  making  hit  selection,  without  fur 
ther  loss  of  time,  troobW,  aud  expense. 

£.  a.  rf. 
However,  let  us  commence  with  this  charge...  4  0  0 
200  acres  of  land  at  .5s.  per  acre  is  £50  in  four 

insulmenU.     First  instalment.... 12  10    0 

Expense  in  conveving  his  family  to  his  land...        5    0    0 
■    His  next  proceeaing  is  contracting  for*the 
clearing  of  ten  acre*,  whereon  to  build  his 
house,  and  commence  his  firm.      This 

will  be 85    0    0 

Bui'ding  his  house  or  shanty SO    0    0 

It  will  be  necessary  to  lay  in  flour  and  pork, 

for  one  year 50    0    0 

Having  now  got  op  his  house,  and  ten  acrea 
cleared,  he  cropa  it,  with  potatoes,  Indian 
corn,  pumpkins,  ^rasa  seeo,  and  what  will 
make  fodder  for  his  cow  and  oxen  ;  by  the 
next  year  he  purchaaes  them,  and  during 
the  growth  of  them,  bs  is  compelled  to 
hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  shopping  down, 
logging,  and  burning  five  seres  mors. 
Oos  year's  hire  for  this  man  and  his  keep, 

cannot  be  less  than .»..      46    0    0 

.  He  now  buys  his  cow  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  say      20    0    0 
He  must  build  a  barn ;  otherwise  his  produce 

is  not  safe. 20    0    0 

L.222  10    0 
Refliaining  payments  to  be  paid  in  eoorae  of 

three  years,  and  interest. 87  10    0 

Currency L.860    0    0 


I  have  surmised  he  has  his  furniture.  Sec. ;  he  has  consumed 
two  hundred  sod  sixty  pounds,  and  he  has  forty  pounds  left, 
which  is  to  serve  him  in  addition  to  what  he  may  grow.  Not 
having  hands  enough  to  clear  more  than  five  acres  in  each 
year,  unless  he  increases  his  annual  expense  by  hiring  men — say, 
at  the  end  of  four  year^  he  has  thirty  acres  cleared,  twenty  of 
which  he  has  under  wheit.  The  average  crops  upon  fre«h 
clcartt<l  land  being  twentv-five  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  this,  if  taken 
to  market,  will  produce  four  shillings  per  bushel.  The  remain- 
ing ten  acres  must  be  kept  for  spring  crops,  grass,  &o. ;  as  in 
all  probability  his  stock  has  increased.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
mention,  that  the  whole  of  these  calculations  are  made  in  cur<> 
reocy,  our  adventurers  meana  are  somewhat  greater  than  might 
appdar  at  first  view.** 

JOURNAL  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC  LADY, 

ADDRESSED    TO    A    FRIEND    IK,  EDINBURGH. 

Ah  !  my  dearest  Anna ;  yon,  who  are  still  ei^ying,  at 
the  College,  the  lecture  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  Profes- 
sors ;  yon,  who  thrice  a -week  witness  his  ingenious  experi- 
ments ;  you,  who  perhaps  at  this  moment  are  inhaling  the 
g<u  qf  fUirwtM  oMe,  or  ga3  of  Paradue  ;  how  do  I  envy 
your  sensations  and  asBOciationa.  Most  joyfully  do  I  sit 
down  to  perform  my  promise  of  noting  an  account  of  my 
journey  to  Rothsay ;  not  to  indulge  in  the  frivolous  tittle- 
tattle  to  which  many  of  our  sex  are  addicted,  but  to  attempt 
a  «intfn/t/!c  journal  worthy  of  our  studies. 

Nothing  occurred  on  the  road  worthy  of  mentioning ;  the 
indications  of  the  barometer,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
thermometer,  and  the  contents  of  the  pluviome^,  will  be 
found  in  the  table  we  have  agreed  to  interchange  weekly. 
The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  dined  with  our  friends  the 

S s,  where  we  had  the  scapula  of  the  ovis,  or  shoul- 

Uer  of  mutton,  with  a  sauce  of  macerated  c«pe ;  (wo  birds 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  served  with  sysimbnam,  or  water- 
creeses,  and  the  customary  vegetables,  brassica,  Isctura,  aud 
spinacia,  through  none  of  which  the  aqueous  ^uid  had  been 
sufficiently  allowed  to  percolate.  There  was  also  soup, 
which  retained  so  considerable  a  portion  of  c€dorio  that  it 
scalded  my  palaH  epidermis  ;  and  the  pipfr  nigrimy  or 
black  pepper,  with  which  it  ivas  seasoned,  occasioned  an 
unpleasant  titillation  in  the  whole  oral  region.  In  the 
afternoon  the  water  in  the  kettle  not  having  been  raised  to 
212^  Fahrenheit,  or  the  point  at  which  evaporation  takes 
place,  the  ihea  viridis,  or  green  tea,  formed  an  imperfect 
solution,  in  which  state  I  believe  its  diaphoretic  qualities 
are  injurious.     Mrs.  S.  declared  that  she  never  diauk 

any  thing  but  the  simple  element ;  but  I  informed  her  if 
she  meant  iecU#r,  it  was  not  a  simple  element,  but  compos- 
ed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and  I  availed  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  instruct  her  that  the  atmospheric  air  is  also 
a  mixture,  containing  about  73  pans  of  aiotic,  and  2?  of 
oxygen  gas ;  at  which  the  ignorant  creature  only  exclaim, 
ed,  «  Well,  I  have  myself  seen  a  good  many  red  gashes 
across  the  sky,  particularly  at  sun-set.**  But,  my  dearest 
Anna,  I  may  confbss  to  you,  that  I  am  more  and  more  hor- 
rified at  the  sad  hlunders  of  mamma,  who  lias  not,  like  us, 
received  the  advantages  of  a  sc^eni^  education ;  and  yet 
she  will  every  now  and  then  catch  a  word  which  she  fan-^ 
cies  she  understands,  and  betrays  the  most  pitiable  igno- 
rance. When  I  was  describing  a  resinous  matter,  obtained 
by  preeipitationy  she  shook  her  head  and  exclaimed,  « Im- 
possible, child ;  nothing  is  ever  gotten  by  precipitation;  your 
poor  father  was  ever  telling  you  not  to  do  things  in  such  a 
hurry."  And  once,  when  Proftssor  Jameson  shewed  me  a 
lump  of  minerai  earth,  I  inquired  whether  it  was  friable  ; 
she  ejaculated,  ^<  Friable,  you  simpleton :  no,  nor  boila- 
ble  either ;  why  it  is  not  good  to  cat.**  These  are  but  a 
few  specimens  of  her  lamentable  ignorance ;  in  point  of 
acute  misapprehension,  she  exceeds  Mrs.  Malaprop  herself; 
and  you  cannot  conceive  the  painful  biuniliation  I  am  con- 
tinually subjected  to  by  such  exposures.  As  to  experiments, 
I  have  not  yet  ventured  on  many ;  ibr  having  occasioned, 
a  small  solution  of  continuity  in  the  skin  of  my  forefinger, 
by  an  accidental  incision,  I  have  bean  obliged  to  apply  a 
styptic,  secured  by  a  ligature;  by  placing  some  btitter,  how- 
ever, in  a  temperature  of  96;,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  a 
state  of  diliquescence,  and  by  the  usual  rcfrigerating.M^o- 
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c«8s,  1  believo  I  should  have  conmried  it  into  »  gelatine, 
but  that  it  refused  to  coaf*date,  doubtless  owing  to  some 
Ikult  in  the  apparatus.  You  are  aware  that  a  phosphores« 
rent  light  emanates  from  some  species  of  flsh  in  an  incipient 
Ntate  of  putrefaction,  to  which  has  been  attributed  the  irri- 
descent  appearance  of  the  sea  at  certain  seasons.  To  illus- 
trate this  curious  property,  I  boarded  a  mackarel  in  a  closet 
for  several  days  ;  and  it  was  already  beginning  to  be  most  in- 
terestingly luminous,  when  mamma  who  had  for  some  days 
been  complaining  of  a  horrid  stench  in  the  house^  discovered 
ray  hidden  treasure,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  on  the  dung- 
hill,  observing,  she  expected  sooner  or  later,  to  be  poisoned  by 
my  nasty  nonsense ;  but  mamma  has  no  note  ibr  experimen- 
tal philosophy ;  no  more  have  I,  you  will  say,  for  yesterday, 
as  1  was  walking  with  a  prUm  before  my  eyes,  comparing  the 
different  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  the  Newtonian  theory, 
I  came  fiiU  bump  against  an  open  door,  which  drove  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  glMs  against  the  caitiiaginous  projection 
of  the  nose^  occasioning  much  sternutation  and  a  consider- 
able  discharge  of  blood  ftom  the  nasal  emanatories.  By 
nitrate  of  silver  I  have  also  f^wmed  some  chrystals  of  Diana, 
and  I  have  been  eminently  suocessftil  in  making  detonating 
powder ;  althoogh  the  last  exploekm  happening  to  occur  just 
as  our  neighbour  James  Heaviside  was  reading  of  the  tre- 
mendous thunderbolt  that  ftll  in  the  gnitleman*8  gardm  at 
Alloa,  he  took  it  for  granted  he  was  visited  by  a  similar 
phenomenon,  and  in  the  apprehension  shuffled  down  stairs 
on  his  nether  extremity  (being  prevented  from  walking  by 
the  gout)  ejaculating  all  the  way,  '<  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us.**  Upon  learning  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  he  declared  the 
blue-stocking  hussey  (meaning  me)  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
traad-mill,  and  mamma  says  I  shall  be  indicted  for  a  nuis- 
ance. I  have  done  nothing  yet  in  botany;  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  early  season  makes  it  impossible  to  find  plants, 
having  only  picked  up  a  few  specimens  of  tlie  bellis  order, 
'^  polygamia  superflua,**  vulgo  the  daisy.  And  now,  my 
dearest  Anna,  adieu.  You  will  receive  this  by  my  cousin 
C^eorge,  who  goes  to  Edinburgh  to-mormw ;  but  as  the 
youth  is  of  the  baehful  species,  I  fesr,  in  spite  of  my  lec- 
ture, he  will  commit  it  to  the  penny  post,  not  having  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance.  Once  more  adieu,  and  be- 
lieve me  ever  yours  most  truly.  * 

H.  C. 


INTERESTING  CASE  OF  SOMNOLENCY. 

Samuel  Chilton,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Tins, 
bury,  near  Bath,  was  a  labourer  of  a  robui^t  habit  of  body, 
though  not  corpulent,  and  had  reached  the  2^n\i  year  of  his 
age.  When  apparently  in  perfect  health,  he  fell  into  a  pro- 
Tound  sleep  on  the  13th  May,  1694,  and  every  method 
which  waa  tried  to  rouse  him  proved  unsuccessful.  His 
mother  ascribed  bis  conduct  to  sullenness  of  tempei' ;  and 
dreading  that  hh  would  die  of  hunger,  placed  within  hi^ 
reach  bread  aud  cheese,  and  small  beer ;  and  though  no 
ix'rson  ever  saw  him  eat  or  drink  during  a  whole  month, 
yet  the  food  set  before  him  was  daily  consumed.  At  the 
end  of  a  mouth,  he  rose  of  his  own  accord,  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  resumed  his  usual  labours  in  the  field. 

After  a  lap^e  of  nearly  two  years,  namely,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1696,  he  was  overtaken  with  excessive  sleep.  He  was 
now  bled,  blistered,  cupped,  and  scarified,  and  the  most 
irritating  medicines  applied  externally ;  but  they  were  un- 
able to  rouse  or  even  to  irritate  him,  and  during  a  fort- 
night be  was  never  seen  to  open  his  eyes.  He  ate,  however, 
as  before,  of  the  food  which  was  placed  near  him,  and  per- 
formed the  other  fonctioos  which  were  required;  but  no 
person  ever  saw  any  of  those  acts,  though  he  was  some- 
times found  fast  asleep  with  his  mouth  full  of  food.  In  this 
cuiidition  he  lay  ten  weeks. 


«  The  above  b,  we  presune,  written  hi  rfdIctricorHiviittelnplal&te. 
ly  OMdo  to  ghre  womfn  a  tiettar  snd  niore  iwcftil  orfucaUou.  It  It 
*'»iny  soolh.^  and  «q  wrlcctly  harmlcw,  that  we  republish  it  with. 
*mt  the  Icaat  apptcbcniton  of  miscfahrT.  It  will  warcc  crcii  create  a 
Mucb. 


A  singular  change  in  his  consCltiiCion 
He  lost  entirely  the  power  of  entiitf  ;  hfa  jawi  wot  m 
and  his  teeth  so  closely  clenched,  that  every  attempt  t« 
force  open  his  mouth  with  instnunents  felled.  HaTisf  k. 
cidentally  observed  an  opening  in  hia  teeth,  made  Vj  tk 
action  of  the  tobacco-pipe,  and  tusual  with  great  ssMkoi, 
they  succeeded  in  pouring  some  tent  wine  into  his  tknsl 
through  a  quiU.  During  forty-Hr  days,  he  tnbsiibei  ■ 
about  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  tent ;  and  daihii  tl 
that  period  he  had  no  alvine  evacostion. 

At  the  end  of  seventeen  wedcs,  Tiz.,  abovt  the  7(k  of 
August,  he  awoke,  dresMd  himself^  and  walked  aboot  tkc 
room,  being  perfectly  unconscious  that  he  had  slept  bor 
than  one  night.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  make  him  kCm 
that  he  had  slept  so  long,  till,  upon  going  to  the  ficUi,k 
saw  crops  of  barley  and  oats  ready  for  the  aickk^  whidi  k 
remembered  were  only  sown  when  he  laat  viailed  IhoB. 

Although  his  flesh  wat  tomewhat  diminiahed  by  s»  l«r 
a  fast,  yet  he  was  said  to  look  brisker  than  be  hsi  nw 
done  bdRsre.  He  felt  no  inoonvenienoe  whatever  fresi  Ui 
long  confinement,  and  he  had  not  the  snkalleet  reeoDectla 
of  any  thing  that  had  happened.  He  aocordingly  eotoni 
again  upon  his  rural  occupations,  and  continued  to  (sjnj 
good  health  till  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  August,  IWl, 
when  he  experienced  a  coldness  and  shlTcring  In  his  ksd« 
and,  after  vomiting  once  or  twice,  he  again  fell  inte  bii 
former  state  of  somnolency. 

Dr.  William  Oliver,  to  whom  we  owe  the  presermliai  af 
these  remarkable  focts,  happened  to  be  at  Bath,  and  hor- 
ing  of  BO  singular  a  case,  set  out,  on  the  23d  of  Angnti  tt 
inquire  into  its  history.  On  his  arriral  at  Tinsbiiiyi*^ 
found  Chilton  asleep,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  t  c^ 
of  beer,  placed  on  a  stool  within  his  reach^  His  pohs  wm 
regular,  though  a  little  too  strong,  and  his  respinitioB  ii» 
He  was  in  "  a  breathing  sweat,**  with  an  agreeable  wamA 
over  his  body.  Dr.  Oliver  bawled  into  his  ear,  pslki 
his  shoulders,  pinched  his  nosc^  stopped  his  month  sad  am 
together ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  rude  trsatmert  k 
evinced  no  indications  of  sensibility.  Impressed  with  ik 
belief  that  the  whole  was  «  a  cheat,"  Dr.  OUrtr  lifWnp*" 
eyelids  and  fbund  the  eyeballs  drawn  up  under  his  brssf, 
and  perfbctly  motionless.  He  held  a  phial  containing  fpin^ 
of  tai  awunoniae  under  one  nostril  a  considerable  time ;  M 
though  the  doctor  could  not  bear  it  for  a  moment  oadcrks 
own  nose  without  making  his  eyes  wata%  the  "kivkf 
patient  was  insensible  to  its  pangenoy.  The  aaasMsifw 
spirit  was  then  thrown  up  his  nostrils^  to  the  aawsata 
about  half  an  ounce;  but  though  it  was  *<  as  strong  ataM| 
as  fire  itself,"  it  only  made  the  patient*8  eyelids  shifW  tai 
tremble,  and  his  nose  run. 

Thus  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  rouse  him,  our  ruthtei 
doctor  crammed  the  same  nosUril  with  the  powder  ofvkte 
hellebore ;  and  finding  this  equally  inactive,  he  was  F^ 
fectly  convinced  that  no  imposter  could  have  remained  fli' 
sensible  to  such  applications,  and  that  Chilton  watrmj 
overpowered  with  deep. 

In  <he  state  in  which  Dr.  Oliver  lefthin^  rarioua  g»«lj 
men  fh>m  Bath  went  to  see  him ;  hot  his  mcrtber  svotf 
not  permit  the  repetition  of  any  experiments. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  Mr.  Woohner,  an  experi««* 
apothecary,  went  to  see  him,  and  finding  his  pulse  F^ 
high,  he  took  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm;  ■» 
neither  at  the  opening  of  the  vein,  nor  during  the  i»^* 
the  blood,  did  he  make  the  smallest  movement 

In  consequence  of  his  moiher  removing  to  anothff  b^*^ 
Chilton  was  carried  down  stairs  when  im.  this  fit  of  loi""^ 
lency.  His  head  aeeidentally  struck  against  a  stoDC^ 'o'f' 
ceived  such  a  severe  blow^  that  it  was  much  cut ;  kit^ 
gave  no  indications  whatever  of  having  fUt  the  blow.  "^^ 
Oliver  again  visited  him  in  his  new  house;  and,  >'^^f|^ 
ing  again  some  of  his  former  stimulants,  he  saw  t  ge^ 
man  who  accompanied  him  **  run  a  large  pin  ints  *• 
arm  of  Chilton  to  the  very  bone,  without  his  being  sess*'^ 
of  it.  During  the  whole  of  this  long  fit  he  was  nenr  Men 
to  eat  or  drink,  though  generally  once  a-day,  or  somt^ 
once  in  two  days,  the  food  which  stood  by  him  had  dii*^ 
peared. 
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0«hd1l  ^if««  (b*  eondUioa  of  our  patient  till  the  19th  Ko- 
ember^  leken  his  mother  having  heard  a  noiae^  ran  up  to 
lis  room  and  found  him  eating*  Upon  asking  him  how  he 
raoy  lie  replied,  ^  Very  well,  thank  God,"  She  then  asked 
lim  ivheUiasr  h6  liked  hread  and  butter  or  bread  and  cheese 
wnt.  He  answered,  bread  and  cheese.  She  immediately 
eft  tlie  room  to  conrey  the  agreeable  intelligence  to  his 
»Potber  I  bat  upon  their  return  to  the  bed-room,  they  found 
um  as  fiut  aaleep  as  ever,  and  incapable  of  being  roused  by 
in 7  of  the  means  which  they  applied. 

From  this  time  his  sleep  seems  to  hare  been  less  profound ; 
for  though  he  continued  in  a  state  of  somnolency  till  the 
end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  yet  he  seem. 
ed  to  hear  when  they  called  him  by  his  name ;  and  though 
he  was  incapable  of  returning  an  answer,  yet  they  consider- 
ed him  aa  sensible  to  what  said.  His  eyes  were  less  closely 
shut,  and  frequent  tremors  were  seen  in  his  eyelids.  About 
the  begjnniug  of  February,  Chilton  awoke  in  perfect  health, 
having  uo  recollection  whatever  of  any  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him  during  his  long  sleep.  The  only  complaint 
he   made  was,  that  the  cold  pinched  him  more  than  usuaL 

He  retursMdp  accordingly,  to  his  labours  in  the  field,  and,  so 

fur  aa  we  can  learn,'  he  was  not  again  attacked  with  this 

singalar  diseasa 

Dr.  PafCSTLCT- — A  numerous  and  highly  resectable 
TOoettng  of  nearly  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  Birmingham 
and  its  vicinity,  was  lately  held  to  celebrate  by  a  public 
dinner  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  ot  Dr.  Priest- 
ley.   The  Reverend  John  Corrie,  President  of  the  Birming- 
ham Philosophical  Society,  was  in  the  Chair.    Several  ex- 
cellent speeches  were  made  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  other 
Dissenting  ministers  of  Birmingham  and  the  neighbouring 
towns.    The  great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  since 
the  time  of  the  Church-and^King  riots  which  drove  Priestley 
across  the  Atlantic,  was  especisdly  pointed  out ;  and  the  late 
meeting  in  London,  held  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to 
his  scientific  ncqniremcnts  and  discoveries,  and  which  was 
attended  by  so  many  eminent  men  of  science,  was  adduced 
as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  age. 
The  memory  of  Priestley  was  drunk  in  silence ;  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Parkes,  in  returning  thanks,  paid  a  just  and  warm 
tribute  to  his  virtues  as  a  public  and  private  man.     He  said 
that 

"  The  purity  of  Dr.  Priestley's  personal  character  and  his 
private  virtues  were  never  even  questioned  by  a  virulent 
press,  or  the  tongue  of  slander.     He  was  indebted  to  his  own 
single  exertions,  unaided  by  factitious  circumstances  of  birth 
and  fortune,  for  his  distinguished  literary  eminence  and 
scientific  reputation.     To  use  the  language  of  the  Roman, 
Dr.  Priestley  was  '  bom  of  himself,*  and  could  boast  no 
aristocratic  lineage— he  was  essentially  a  self-educated  man. 
who  had  derived  no  advantages  from  academical  education. 
His  own  zealous  love  of  truth  and  science  raised  him  to 
celebrity.     Mr.  Corrie,  and  the  recent  meeting  of  the  first 
men  of  sdence  in  London,  had  done  ample  justice  to  his 
promotion  of  science  and  philosophy.      Mr.  Parkes  would 
not  invDlre  the  unanimity  of  the  meeting  by  any  ill-timed 
or  illiberal  allusion  to  Dr.  Priestley's  particular  political  or 
religious  opinions ;  but  it  was  due  to  that  illustrious  man 
to  say,  that  truth  was  ths  great  and  single  object  of  all  his 
intellectual  exertions — that  the  freedom  of  discussion  and 
opinion  which  he  claimed  for  hintself  he  desired  to  extend 
to  all  maukind^^and  that  he  boldly  maintained  dvil  and 
relifpoos  liberty,  in  the  most  unrestricted  sense,  to  be  the 
right  of  all  men  in  all  countries.     The  war  of  opinion  which 
burst  out  on  the  first  French  Revolution  involved  the  cha- 
racters of  many  great  public  men  in    temporary   prejudice 
and  persecution,  but  the  political  opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley 
were  now  the  practical  views  of  the  present  generation ;  and 
to  him  was  especially  due  the  merit  of  exciting  public  atten- 
tion to  the  ii\justice  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  now  so  happily  erased  from  the  Statute-book  of 
England. 

The  memory  of  the  Reverend ''Robert  Hall  was  drank 
in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Berry, 
who  spoke  to  Che  toast,  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hall>  related  the 
following  anecdote  of  that  eminent  man. 


"  Travelling  with  the  venerable  and  learned  Andrew  * 
Fuller  in  a  coach  from  Bristol  to  London,  the  conversation, 
turned  on  political  topics.  Mr.  Hall  was  told  that  there* 
was  a  probability  of  speedily  obtaining  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament ;  on  which  he  said,  <  Sir,  I  should  think  nothing  of 
walking  a  thousand  miles  barefoot,  to  be  beheaded  at  the 
end  of  my  journey,  if  so  desirable  an  end  could  be  accom- 
plished.^ (cheers.)  To  which  Mr.  Fuller  humorously  replied^ 
I  think  Brother  Hall,  you  would  walk  mighty  slow. '" 


THE  TRUE  POET. 
I  AM  a  Poet  of  right  sort; 
My.  works  are  woiks  indeed ; 
The  brightest  fancy's  best  effort 
Infinitely  exceed. 
I  hate  your  lacy  sullen  shade. 
Nor  flimsy  paper  use ; 
Nor  do  I  know  that  phantom  jade 
Vain  poets  call  the  Muse. 
The  sunny  field  is  my  delight, 
Where  labour  is  no  toil : 
From  dawn  to  dark,  there  pleasM  I  write 
Along  the  fertile  soiL 
Two  doughty  mares  my  muses  are; 
The  plough  it  is  my  quill ; 
Each  step 's  a  word ;  my  line  a  fur ; 
The  couplet  is  a  drill. 
My  ridges,  too,  they  that  are  skill'd, 
For  stanzas  much  extol  them  : 
Scots  acres  fifty,  fiurly  till'd, 
I  count  a  noble  volume. 
Manuring  is  my  preface  good ; 
My  argun^ent  ii  sowing  ; 
And  harrowing,  though  rough  and  rude, 
Is  lines  both  ftall  and  fiowing. 
And  thus  complete  in  each  rtapect. 
The  Press  I  then  invite, 
Whose  glowing  colours,  type  correct, 
Impress  supreme  delight.  . 
Three  brothers,  of  divine  descent. 
That  snmamed  Seasons  ara, 
Do  honour  me  my  works  to  print : 
Who  with  them  can  compare  ? 
^       First,  coming  Spring,  with  ink  of  dew. 
The  embryo  letters  moulds ; 
And,  dad  in  green,  the  gayest  line. 
Both  blade  and  ear  unfolds. 
With  golden  type  and  sweaty  brows. 
Then  Summer  does  succeed. 
Till  plump  and  hard  the  pickle  grows, 
And  no  bad  usage  dread. 
With  harden'd  hand  and  eager  look, 
Now  Autumn  owns  his  care ; 
For  sheet  and  quire,  by  sheaf  and  stook. 
Throws  off  the  copies  flair ; 
And  plies  his  work  with  quick  dispatch. 
Till  every  thing's  complete : 
And  sure,  bound  up  with  rape  and  thack. 
Each  rack 's  a  copy  neat. 
And  now  my  critics,  flail  and  mill, 
.    While  thundering  at  your  duties, 
Your  thumping  wit  and  pondering  skill. 
Discover  only  beauties. 
A  quick  demand  I'm  sure  to  have ; 
My  works  suit  every  taste : 
Each  year  a  new  edition  craves — 
Their  tkmt  and  profit  last— 
My  raaden^  with  mo,  vow  l*m  right.— 
We  seek  no  other  ton^ 
But  still  pursue,  with  new  delight, 
What  health  and  life  prolong. 

A  PLOVOHMAir. 

[The  above  sturdy  verses  were  lately  sent  to  the  Schoet- 
matter.  We  publish  them  not  without  certain  misgivings 
of  their  being  original ;  but  if  this  suspicion  be  erroneous, 
we  beg  the  yoci  to  construe  om  daubtfliinto  compliments  to 

his  vigour  and  originality. digitized  by 
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«CXfelfTZFXC  NOTZC&8. 

CAUTION  TO  ALL   WHO   VALUE  THEIR  EYES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  a  careful  regulation 
of  the  use  of  the  eyes,  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time,  as  fiir 
as  this  ik  practicable;  entire  disuse  of  them  suddenly  would 
be  almost  injurious  as  a  continued  straining  of  then  beyond 
their  capabilities.  They  should,  therefore,  be  variously  em- 
ployed, as  much  as  this  can  be  done,  not  applying  them 
too  long,  or  too  intently,  to  the  same  object,  but  relieving 
them  by  change  of  scene  and  diversity  of  occupation.  An- 
other means  that  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  to  help 
the  eyes  where  much  relaxation  cannot  be  obtained,  consists 
in  shutting  them  now  and  then  while  at  work,  going  into 
the  air,  looking  out  of  a  window,  especially  if  there  are 
trees  or  verdure  within  sight  This  interval  of  rest,  though 
only  of  a  few  minutes*  continuance,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
relieve  the  eyes,  and  enable  them  to  resume  their  employ- 
ment with  comparative  pleasure.  A  third  caution  is,  "that 
those  who  are  conscious  iVom  experience,  that  their  sight 
has  been  weakened  by^its  severe  and  protracted  exercise,  or 
arising  from  any  other  cause,  should  carefully  avoid  all  at- 
tention to  minute  objects;,  or  such  business  or  study  as  re< 
quires  close  application  to  the  visual  faculty  immediately 
on  rising ;  and  the  less  it  is  taxed  for  a  while  after  eating, 
or  by  candle  light,  the  better.  The  fourth  means  I  have 
already  reconmiended,  viz.,  bathing  the  eyes  frequently 
through  the  day,  with  cold  ivater.  Though  the  effect  of 
this  simple  remedy  may,  for  a  time,  be  hardly  perceptible, 
yet,  if  duly  persevered  in,  I  can  vouch  for  its  producing  the 
happiest  results.  So  long  as  there  is  no  actual  disease  in 
the  eyes,  only  cold  water  should  be  used — and  this,  ap- 
plied in  the  gentlest  manner,  will  soon  become  sufficiently 
tepid  for  all  the  ends  of  utility  and  comfort. — Curtis  on  the 

Optical  Wonders. — People  laugh  at  the  story  of 
Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes ;  but  what  was  even  Argus  to 
some  insects  ?  The  cornea  of  insects  seems  cut  into  a  num- 
ber of  little  planes  or  facets,  like  the  fhcets  of  a  diamond, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  net-work,  and  each  of  these 
ftcets  is  supposed  to  possess  the  power  and  properties  of  an 
eye.  Lewenhoeck  counted  in  the  cornea  of  a  beetle  3,181 
of  these  fiicets,  of  a  horse-fly  8,000,  and  of  the  grey  drone  fly 
14,000. 

Cream  and  Butter.— If  we  are  to  believe  the  following 
notice,  our  Highland  Society,  as  an  economical  Board,  is  beat 
hollow.  We  arc  told,  for  we  have  not  seen  the  publication, 
that  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventiom,  contains  a  notice  of 
a  novel  and  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  cream  ftx>m  milk, 
founded  upon  the  system  acted  upon  in  Devonshire,  for 
obtaining  what  is  called  <*  clotted"  or  <*  clouted  cream,** 
and  which  is  well  kiiown  to  many  to  be  very  delicious. 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Nottingham  Lodge,  near  Eltham,  Kent,  the 
originator  of  the  new  process,  gives,  in  the  Repertory,  a  de- 
scription of  the  machine  which  he  constructed,  and  by  which 
be  obtained  from  four  gallons  of  milk,  in  twenty-foar  hours, 
four  and  a  half  pints  of  clotted  cream,  which,  after  churn- 
ing only  fifteen  minutes,  gave  forty  ounces  of  butter,  being 
an  increase  over  the  ordinary  method  of  12^  per.  cent,  in 
cream,  and  upwards  of  11  p«r  cent,  in  butter.  If  this  be 
80)  our  dairy  farmers  should  look  to  it 

Zinc  Mxlk-pails. — Among  the  patents  recently  taken 
out  in  America  one  is  for  a  process  for  extracting  cream 
from  milk  by  the  use  of  wnc     It  is  said  that  if  zinc  be  put 


into  the  milk-pan,  or -the  mUk  be  put  inMo  s^-psnel  makt 
that  tnbstanoe,  the  same  quantity  of  fsulk  will  yiaUspMi  ' 
quantity  of  cream  or  butter. 

East  Mode  of  Fine  Edoino  Razorb. — On  te  m$ 
aide  of  a  strap  of  leather,  or  on  tho  xxndreaaed  calf-dda  feoi 
ing  of  a  book,  rub  a  piece  of  tin,  or  n  comjMWi  pewtvipM 
for  half  a  minute,  or  till  the  leather  beoeoie  gtesr  «A 
the  metaL  If  the  razor  be  passed  over  this  kmdicr  ite« 
half  a  dozen  times,  it  will  acquire  m  finer  edge  thaa  by  «* 
other  method. 


the  modern  brownie  ;  OR,  THE  X.ITTI.E  MAN  Tl 
THE  BRAID  BANKEX. 

In  a  Scottish  provincial  paper,  we  leent  thmt  this  ■^vr, 
wee,  man**  was  last  seen  between  Dtxniblefie  and  Sttifis^ 
It  is,  howeTcr,  well  known,  that  he  uraylAys  travellcn  a 
almost  every  cross-road  in  the  three    kingdoms.     Ha  i^ 
pearance  near  Stirling  is  described  as  follows  z — ^We  miff- 
stand,  that  of  late  much  has  be«n  reported  ia  the  didrict 
to  which  it  refers,  regarding  the  felonious  eacploits  sf  a  or- 
tain  personage  on  the  public  road  betirixt   Sdrling  mi 
Dudkblane,  familiarly  termed  ^  the  Little  Mannie  wf  te 
braid  bonnet,**  owing  to  his  antique  and  nnilbrm  appcu- 
ance  to  the  several  wights  benighted  by  the  vray,  and  wh 
had  been  relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  orra  penme*  by  A» 
nefarious  acts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bridge  of  AUan.^  Ose 
fact  deserves  to  be  mentioned : — Late   in   the  evaii^  of 
Wednesday  se'ennight,  a  rather  errant  and  wayward  knight 
of  the  shuttle  arrived  at  his  humble  domicile  in  Dumbha* 
fh>m  Stirling,  in  a  piteous  plight.     He  stated   te  his  a^ 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  all,  with  the  ezccptim  ef  • 
few  coppers,  near  Lecrop  Bridge,  by  a  «  little  auld  manwi* 
a  braid  bannet,**  and  thanked  his  stara  that  his  umb  sadl^ 
were  not  also  away.    The  poor  wight  being  all  beapattered 
with  mud,  and  several  parts  of  his  body  bearing  the  maiki 
of  contusion,  his  better  half  credited  his  story,  but  nUM 
him  next  morning  rather  sharply  on  his  permitting  "  a  littfc 
auld  mannie  wi'  a  braid  bannet  to  tak*  his  ailler,"  seoBf 
that  he  himself  was  young y  and  a  "big  and  bnirdly  (^Mi 
besides  his  hat  would  resist  a  blow  better  than  a  teiutf<i 
however  braid  that  bannet  might  be.    All  thia  was  well 
enough  at  his  own  fireside ;  but  the  fool  must  tell  all  to  ^ 
acquaintances,  with  exaggerated  particulars  of  the  robbwy. 
The  «  wives  o'  Dumblane,**  however,  wished  not  to  see  **  paif 
Michael**  too  severely  handled    by  his  companiont  e^ 
of  doors,  and  excused  his  cowardice  on  thia  occasioB.  bj 
observing  that  better    men    than    he,    to    th«r   certaia 
knowledge,  have  been  robbed  of  more  than  6s.  by  **  TflT 
Little  Aidd  Mannie  wi*  the  braid  bannet,^  betwixt  Stir, 
ling  and  Dunblane.     Now,  good  courteous  reader,  yoa  ao 
doubt  desire  to  know  something  more,  of  this  extja^r- 
dinary  "  Little  Mannie.'*    Be  assured  then  that  he  has  thi 
power,  and  has  often  exercised  it,  of  knocking  a  man  dova, 
without  ever  laying  hands  upon  him — and  that  tbeie  « 
some  truth  in  the  remarks  made  by  an  old  toper  of  tbe 
"  auncient  citie**  to  his  rib,  that  this  wonderfal  "  ^^ 
Mannie**  was  the  least  of  all  his  tribe.     "  But  wh%t  if  Ij 
like,  Tam  ?**  inquired  the  wife  impatiently. — **  Why,  Jenny, 
he  replied,  "  if  ye  maun  ken,  of  a*  the  things  in  the  warU, 
he*s  likest  to  a  gill  stoup.** 


Lady  Louisa's  Cow — During  the  last  war,  whenAs^ 
truly  worthy  General,  Lord  John  Lennox,  was  Governor  sf 
Plymouth,  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  green  in  fhmt  of  tie 
Govemment-house  should  not  be  trespassed  upon,  and  tbc 
sentry  had  orders  not  to  allow  any  one  to  walk  on  it,  of 
any  cattle  to  graxe,  except  Lady  Louisa*s  favourite  litd« 
Aldemey  cow.  Shortly  after,  the  lady  of  the  Port-Admiral 
going  to  call  at  the  Gk»vemment-house,  was  cttnaing  ^ 
green,  when  the  sentry  stopped  her  Ladyship,  who  remsA- 
eA.  to  him,  that  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  that  she  wai  tbe 
Admiral's  Lady.  **  I  don*t  care,  Ma*am,  who  you  be,"»^ 
the  man,  "  or  if  you  be  the  Admiral's  Lady  or  his  IT*^ 
you  must  stop,  for  I  know  you  are  not  Lady  Louisa*i  M* 
derney  Cow.*  •->  i 
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Tna  STOAY-TBIiliBlU 

GEORGE  MASON. 

LIPK  IK  THiE  KEW  SETTLEMENTS  OF  AMERICA. 

PEPPI.X  cannot  M  present  be  satiated  with  inclination 
npectinff  the  conditka  of  dis  settkrs  in  die  westom  terri- 
017  of  the  United  States.    The  American  story  we  hare 

0  gire  contains  a  fair  picture  of  some  of  the  hardsliips  to 
rhich  emigrants  are  txposed,  from  climate,  and  the  want 
rf  population,  and  a  neighbourhood.  The  tale  is,  besides 
ntcTMting  and  pleasing,  and  the  most  unexceptionable.  It 
usy  hdp  to  form  an  emigrant's  Guide,  or  at  least  give  use- 
^I  hints. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  arrived  to- 
nrds  sun-set  at  a  settlement,  eight  miles  south  of  the  Iron 
Banki^  in  what  is  conunonly  called  the  Jackson  Purchase, 
m  the  Lower  MississippL  The  fiunily  had  emigrated  from 
New  Eogland,  and  consisted  of  this  gentleman,  a  man  of 
dignified  appearance,  though  indicating  fatigue  and  feeble 
health,  and  turned  of  forty ;  his  lady,  with  a  complexion 
originally  fiiir,  but  now  browned  by  the  suns  of  a  long 
journey  of  sixteen  hundred  miles,  in  the  warmest  days  of 
iutnmn,  and  with  an  expression  of  great  sweetness,  though 
clouded  by  care  and  sorrow ;  and  five  children,  four  sons, 
snd  a  daughter.  George,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  was  a  fair 
Mue^yed  boy,  of  about  fourteen  ;  Lizzy,  a  pretty  little 
girl  of  twelve,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and  glossy  ringlets 
of  black  hair  curling  in  her  neck.  Her  shrinking  and 
timid  manners  were  the  consequence  of  the  retirement  in 
which  she  had  lived,  and  of  the  fears  inspired  by  the  rough 
people  amongst  whom  they  had  been  travelling.  Henry, 
Thomas,  and  William,  were  ten,  eight,  and  four  years  old. 
It  Wis  altogether  a  group,  in  which  the  parents  excited  un- 
common interest,  and  the  children  were  lovely  beyond  what 

1  ahall  attempt  to  describe^  because  I  would  avoid  expres- 
noDs  that  might  be  deemed  extravagant  Still  less  can  I 
punt  that  mingled  dignity  and  lowliness,  which  is  apt  to 
mark  the  countenances  and  manners  of  our  western  minis- 
ters, who  constitute  the  connecting  link  between  the  rich 
«ad  the  poor  s  their  education,  and  the  respect  paid  to  their 
profession,  placing  them  upon  a  level  with  the  rich ;  and 
the  scantiness  of  their  subsistence,  placing  them  upon  a 
level  with  the  poor.  It  was  obvious,  fh>m  their  fiitigued 
*ad  weather-beaten  appearance,  that  they  had  travelled  a 
W  way.  A  slight  inspection  of  their  dress,  and  the  hired 
TWiMi  that  had  brought  them  and  their  baggage  from  the 
^nks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had,  that  morning, 
disembarked  fh»m  a  flat  boat,  manifested  that  one  of  their 
trials  had  been  the  want  of  sufficient  'money  to  bring  them 
comfortably  over  such  a  long  way,  by  such  a  tedicras  and 
*^P«M4ve  route.  There  was  a  shyness  about  them,  too, 
which  marked  that  the  outlandish  aspect  of  the  planters, 
who  stood  staring  at  tlie  new  comers,  made  a  disagreeable 
^preision  on  them.  Real  dignity,  however,  is  an  internal 
thing,  independent  of  dress  and  equipage.  A  family 
could  not  have  been  reared,  as  these  had  been,  where  self- 
'^'P^  had  been  inculcated  every  day  and  every  hour,  both 
^  precept  and  example,  without  showing  the  influence  of 
tills  discipline,  be  their  dress  and  appearance  In  other  re- 
■P*ct8  as  they  might  There  was  a  look  of  decency,  and 
•n  indescribable,  but  easy-felt  manner,  perceptible  in  every 
^vidual  of  this  family,  which  manifested,  at  a  glance,  that 
'*  was  the  family  of  a  gentleman.    It  repressed  the  rude 


curiosity  of  two  or  three  tall  planters  habited  in  deer-skin 
shirts^  with  fringed  epaulets  of  leather  on  their  shoulders, 
a  knit  sash,  of  red  green  and  blue  about  their  waists,  buck* 
skin  pantaloons  and  mocassins,  a  rifle  on  their  shoulders, 
Ave  or  six  dogs  attending  each  of  them,  and  a  dozen  ragged, 
listless  negroes  behind  them.     There  was  much  rough,  but 
well-intended  complimenting  and  offers  of  aid,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  come  down  to  welcome  the  new  settlers, 
to  their  cabin  in  the  woods.     It  might  have  been  welcome 
after  » little  time,  but  at  present,  the  dim  shades  of  twilight 
gathering  over  the  boundless  woods,  the  savage  aspect  of 
these  huntsmen  and  their  negroes,  even  the  joyous  eveningyeli 
of  the  hounds,  the  unwonted  and  strange  terms  of  weloomei, 
the  foreign  look  of  every  thing  about  them ;  all  this  was 
of  a  character  to  inspire  dismay  and  home-sickness,  in  the 
hearts  of  people  lately  transferred  fhmi  a  pleasant  New- 
England  village.    Weary,  and  but  sknderiy  Aimished  with 
the  simplest  means  of  subsistence^  whether  they  looked  romd 
them  upon  the  new  society,  in  the  midst  of  which  their 
lot  was  cast ;  upon  the  daric  and  sterile  woods  whose  leaves 
wen  falling  about  them ;  or  into  the  roofless  and  floored 
cabin,  where  they  were  to  shelter  fbr  the  night — the  whole 
scene  was  desolate  and  chilling.     In  such  circumstances  as 
these,  God  is  a  shade,  a  shelter,  and  a  high  tower  of  defence. 
The  younger  children  had  wept  with  weariness,  throMm 
themselves  upon  a  blanket,  and  were  asleep  under  the  open 
sky.    The  neighbours  saw  that  the  strangers  were  weary, 
and  wished  to  be  by  themselves.    They  had  considerately 
provided  plenty  of  provisions,  spread  bear-skins  for  them  in 
the  interior  of  the  cabin,  and  left  a  black  woman  to  cook 
supper  and  breakfiwt  for  than.    In  that  mild  season  and 
cloudless  weather,  there  was  nothing  formidable  to  them  in 
the  idea  of  leaving  the  femily  to  repose  on  bear-skins  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.    One  after  another,  with  the  signifi- 
cant western  salutation,  <*  I  wish  you  well,**  left  the  travel- 
lers to  themselres.    The  little  children  were  too  soondly 
asleep  to  be  awakened  to  supper.    The  parent^  Georgey  aad 
Eliza,  eat  that  which  was  pioFided  for  them  by  the  Made 
woman,  and  soon  forgot  their  cares,  and  slept  as  soundly  at 
if  they  had  been  stretched  upon  beds  of  dow^  in  a  palaca 

Mr.  Mason  had  purchased,  on  report  only,  and  without 
having  seen  it,  this  unfinished  log-house  in  the  midst  of  a 
<<  clearing**  of  three  acres,  cut  out  of  the  forest  eight  miles 
from  the  river.  The  nearest  habitation  was  distant  two 
miles.  Beyond  that  there  was  a  considerable  setUesnent 
recently  established.  Some  of  the  planters  were  compara- 
tively opulent,  and  had  a  considerable  number  of  slaves. 

A  bright  morning  sun,  slanting  its  beams  through  the 
forest,  at  this  seam>n  delightfully  rich  with  all  the  varied 
colours  of  autumn ;  a  plentiful  breakfiist,  provided  for  the 
family  before  they  were  awake,  by  the  black  woman,  and 
to  which  she  awakened  them;  the  keen  appetite  of  the 
children,  reflreshed  by  their  sleep  ;  the  air,  prospects^  and 
cheerful  sounds  of  the  morning,  rendered  the  scene  before 
them  as  different  from  that  of  the  precediuf  evening  as 
can  be  imagined.  Every  member  of  the  ftmily  was  exhi. 
larated ;  and  the  whole  conversalioo  was,  how  they  should 
render  the  habitation  comfortable,  and  lay  in  a  sofBdent 
<iuantity  of  provisions  for  the  approaching  winter.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfiut,  at  the  departure  of  the  black  wo- 
man, the  father  was  seen  in  company  with  George,  making 
mortar  from  the  clay,  and  exerting  himsdf  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  the  logs,  (in  the  language  of  the  country^ 
«  dauhing^  t^e  house,)  and  by  all  the  common  expedients 
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sheUer  frontbe  tmtl^mmlmimai  Hm- 
ter.  ThoHgb  hk  nei|^UKnnr»  wmn.  nmgli^  Mnu)  of  tben» 
were  kind  in  their  waf^  and  th»y  CMM  M(d  akUi-Um*  Jit 
saw  in  their  mode  of  managing  the  bmiiieaiy  (hat  than  ia  a 
dexterity  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  aud  that  the^r 
)cnew  better,  than  he  how  to  "  dauiT  and  **  clwik^  a 
lo|(  cabin.  In.  a  couple  of  days,  which  fortuuately  conti- 
nued f»ir,  the  house  had  a  roof,  which  would  turn  the  rai% 
though  the  covering  was  of  cypress  **  splits^  secured  in 
their  places  by  togs,  laid  at  right  angles  over  them^  and  a 
chiihn^y  which  did  not  smoke,  although  it  was  made^of 
*  ttefU^  phstered  with  day  mortar;  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  logs  #ere  tightly  closed  with  chinking,  well 
covered  wiA  the  same  materiaL  A  partition  of  small  and 
straight  timban,  with  an  opening  cut  through  one  end  fbr 
a  door,*divided  the  area  of  the  cftbin  Into  two  rooms,  one 
of  wfaleh  eoBtained  one,  and  the  other  two  hntk  mattrewes. 
The  neighbonn  aisisted  him  to  raiae  another  imalier  cabin, 
in  the  language  of  the  ooumtry  a  ^  hp^pen/*  covered  and 
^  daubed**  in  the  nme  manner^  but  without  a  chimney  x  and 
here  wai  another  mattfew  on  [which  George  and  Henry 
slept.  These  mattresses,  thanks  to  the  che^mess  of  bleach- 
ed  jrottons  in  America,  had  an  appearance  of  coolness,  and 
neatness,  which  spread  a  charm  round  the  precinct  of  the 
rustic,  but  clean  cabin.  Mr.  Mason  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy some  part  of  the  small  sum  of  money  that  remained 
to  him  after  defraying  the  expense  of  their  long  journey 
and  which  he  reserved  for  the  most  pressing  emergencies,  in 
purchasing  a  supply  of  winter  provision.  These  consisted 
of  the  substantial  materials  of  a  west-countryman^s  fyn~^ 
com,  bacon,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Such  are  the  appoint- 
mcuts  with  which  a  hundred  thousand  families  have  com- 
menced in  the  Western  settlements,  and  with  which  they 
have  probably  been  more  contente4  and  happy  than  their 
descendants  wiU  be  when  dwelliug  in  spacious  mansions. 

When  the  white  frosts  of  November  rendered  an  evening 
ire  necetoaty,  when  a  bright  one  was  kindled  on  their 
btcmd  clay  heatrth ;  when  the  «  puncheon,^  shotters, — ^for 
glass  had  they  none, — had  excluded  the  uncertain  light, 
and  the  chill  atr  of  evening ;  when  the  table  made  with  an 
ddse  from  white  poplar  cfo/ltt,  was  spread  before  this  fire; 
When  the  repast  of  smoking  corn-loaf,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
fried  bacon,  was  arranged  on  it;  when  the  fragrant  tea 
^frna  added  in  remembrance  of  New  Englandj  fbr  they  still 
retained  a  few  pounds  brought  all  the  way  fVom  that  conn- 
try  ;  and  when  the  whole  was  seasoned  by  cheerful  conver- 
sation, and  that  appetite  which  is  felt  in  such  cabins,  and 
by  industrious  back-woodsmen  in  the  highest  perfection, — 
the  guests  at  this  humble  feast  had  no  need  to  envy  the  best- 
fM  alderman  of  London.  A  brilliant  blaze,  kindled  with 
diy  wood,  enlightened  the  whole  interior  of  this  fresh  look- 
ing, rough-cast,  timbered  apartment  Their  fkithful  dog. 
Rover,  who  had  followed  them  all  the  way  fkom  their  late 
home,  and  who  was  now  doubly  dear  to  them,  sat  beside  the 
table,  looking  earnestly  npob  {its  contents,  apparently  as 
hungry  and  as  hippy  aa  the  children,  wagging  his  till,  and 
oeeaskHiiJly  ottering  a  yelp  of  joy  to  fill  up  the  pauses  of 
cbearfttl  conversation.  The  ]|>rolonged  and  distant  howl  of 
the  wolves,  the  Indfcrous,  and  almost  terrific  noises  of  a 
hundred  owls,  the  scream  fof  other  nocturnal  animals,  the 
mcaMn^  creaking  of  the  crickets  and  caladeds,  and  the 
gathering  roar  of  autumnal  winds  along  the  forest,  only 
sweetened  a  sense  of  present  protection  to  the  children^  and 


by  eoBtrast  with  Ae  savagt  and  boondleM  fctertaXha 
have  never  paswd,  and  I  never  expect  to  pas,  hankie 
than  f  have  spent  in  such  a  cabin.     It  has  seoBfifei 
diat  a  hack.woodsman*s  caVin,  juat  risen  in  the  ftns.^ 
dered  happy  by  innocence,  comprtence,  contestmi,  k 
gi'atitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  concentrates  affirtigs.  d 
produces  some  singular  associations  of  contrast,  thai  vat 
it  the  chosen  and  hallowed  abode  of  that  unassumiB^ 
pie  happiness,  which  is  the  most  durable  and  o^st% 
that  we  can  feel  here  below.     I  have  delightftil  re» 
ces  of  my  long  scjouru  in  such  places;  and  as  thcf  mm 
to  my  thoughts,  I  earnestly  inyolLe  the  blessinf  of  G« 
upon  their  inhabitants. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  these  first  eanyiflfJi 
life  of  a  back-woodsman.     A  circumstance  contribob^ « 
heighten  the  charm.    The  sixth  day  after  their  ininli 
deer  strayed  so  near  the  cabin,  that  George  shot  it  fr«  !^ 
door.    The  same  day  the  father  and  son,  in  explorios  tk 
grounds  directly  about  them,  with  the  view  of  coauaoo; 
a  clearing,  started  a  bear  from  the  cAne-brake.    He  miun 
slowly  and  growling  from  their  path  ;  and  made  hii  mm 
upon  a  prodigious  sycamore.     A  passing  neighbour  aa 
to  the  place.    Two  or  three  dogs  surroonded  the  tnc,  au 
made  the  woods  ring  with  their  cries,  whidi  indicated  » i 
knowing  huntsman,  that  fear  was  mingled  with  tbni/^ 
A  few  rifle-shots  brought  the  animal  to  the  ground.  Tbot 
was  something  less  wounding  to  their  feelings  in  tliesbsii 
ter  of  such  a  ferocious  beast,  than  in  that  of  an  inoScw- 
deer.      Apart  from  the  spirit-stirring  sport  of  brisfit 
down  a  monstrous  fat  bear,  the  meat,  which  h  excdku, 
and  easily  preserved,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  couaidaatia 
to  a  family  like  this.     Even  the  skin  is  an  important  '^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  back-wood  cabin.     The  hanttni* 
the  day  furnished  ample  materials  for  pleasant  eveninf  c» 
versation  and  amusement     Tender  pieces  of  veaisoe  v^ 
bear*s  meat  smoked  upon  the  tables     The  success  of  tkii 
day  seemed  to  promise^  that  there  would  be  no  daogtr  * 
want  of  meat,  while  they  possessed  a  rifle,  powder,  aadloi 
The  black  eyes  of  Eliza  glistened  with  intense  intfRst^tf 
she  contemplated,  with  a  shudder,  the  terrible  clavs  id 
teeth  of  the  savage  animal,  observing^  that  much  as  * 
longed  to  gather  the  wild-flowers,  she  should  alirars  tj&- 
ble  to  go  into  the  woods  where  such  beasts  were  comineci 
George  exulted,  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  Nimrod,  ts  IV- 
lated  the  circumstances  of  bringing  down  the  bear,  to  to 
younger  brothers,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  be  pR^^ 
The  only  misfortune  of  this  pleasant  little  circle  wa8,tW 
there  were  generally  two  or  three  speakers  at  a  time.  0* 
practised  in  the  study  of  canine  jrfiysiognomy  would  h^ 
read  the  satisfltction  expressed  even  in  Rover*s  countenaB^* 
as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  George,  evidently  Uttoi"^ 
nith  all  his  ears,  and  perhaps  regretting  the  want  of  9«^ 
that  prevented  him  from  giving  his  opinion  of  the  ^ 
hunt.     Even  Mr.  Mason  turned  a  conntenanoe  biif^taiBf 
from  its  usual  languid  expression  of  sickness  and  fotif** 
Mrs.  Mason,  who,  it  would  appear  had  been  arerae  to  ^ 
emigration.    "  Eliza,**  said  he^   "  are  you  sorry  n«»»  ^ 
we  have  brought  our  little  ones  here  V*     Mrs.  Maaa'*' 
mitted  that  the  first  samples  of  their  new  way  of  lift  *^ 
more  pleasant  than  she  had  anticipated. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  tedious  to  ts^  ^ 
length  the  causes  of  Mr.  Ma8on*s  removal  from  New  &>(' 
hmd,  to  the  banks  of  Che  Mississippi    Itjrill  suffice  to  ^T' 
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that  both  be  anA  hii  Wifr  httd  been  reared  ilelicately.  His 
mimry  is  a mkiitler  Wbm  wry  nuall,  aiMl  his  family  inereaied 
loo  wufMf  for  bu  means.  His  pnrish  refiised  to  aufmeot 
hU  atlptnd^  be  eonsequently  lesigDed  his  office,  and  resolved 
to  seek  Ua  fortune  in  Ifae  western  covUry.  His  wife  at^first 
arg:ued  against  a  plan  which  appearlBd  attended  with  so  much 
diAewky  and  risk,  but  sh«  loved  and  respected  her  husband, 
and  she  ceased  to  oppose  his  wishes. 

The  chiUjwi,  their  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  were 
packed  along  with  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  bulky  baggage,  into 
a  two-horse  waggon. 

In  doe  time,  and  with  the  common  experience  of  sweet 
and  bitter  things,  they  had  toiled  over  the  last  of  the  Alle- 
gliany  mounUins ;  had  descended  to  the  Ohio ;  had  sold  their 
waggon  and  horses ;  had  purchased  a  flat  boat,  and  were 
floating  down  the  beautiful  Ohio,  which  happened  this 
autumn  to  be  in  an  uncommonly  favourable  state  for  boat- 
ing. They  had  admired  the  forest,  the  valley,  the  "  bluffs," 
and  the  incipient  towns  and  villages  as  they  alternated  on 
its  long  course  ;  had  encountered  the  sweeping  and  turbid 
current  W  the  Mississi^ ;  bad  disembarksd  at  the  Iron 
Bnnlcs,  and  hired  a  waggon  to  carry  them  out  to  the  set- 
tirment,  vdiere,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Mason  had  purchased 
the  cirbin  and  the  cltoHng  already  mentioned. 

As  tKey  became  better  aoq[iiainted  with  the  settlers,  they 
flrana  them  flUterate  and  rride.  The  most  distinguished 
amongst  them  professed  r^  superiority  over  the  rest,  but 
what  they  derived  flrom  their  wealth ;  some  possessing,  be- 
dde  a  nnmbcr  bf  slaves,  a  drove  of  horses  and  four-wheeled 
mrrUges,  which  they  honoured  with  the  name  of  coaches. 
The  Masons  soon  discovered  that  there  were  dtsagreeabU 
people  elsewhere  as  weU  as  in  New  England  ;  but  their  ge- 
neral circumstances  were  so  pleasant  and  novel  diuing  the 
winter  that  succeeded  th^r  arrival,  that  Mr.  Mason  pro- 
nomiced  himselflis  well  satisfied  With  blB  new  condition  as 
he  had  anticipated.  Young  George  became  a  hunter  of 
coRsiderablfe  expertness.  Whenever  they  chose,  by  ram- 
bling a  few  hours,  they  could  bring  home  wild  docks,  squill, 
rels,  opossums,  and  rabbits.  The  coffise  and  tea  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  it  Is  true,  were  soon  exhausted ; 
the  want,  at  flrs^  from  the  power  of  habit,  was  iUt  a^  a 
painful  privatian.  The  milk  of  a  couple  of  cows  which  they 
bad  pnrdiased,  supplied,  howevetv  a  more  healthful  and  nu- 
tritive substitnte,  if  not  so  pleasant  to  them  as  that  which 
they  had  been  coospelled  to  renounce,  since  they  could  no^ 
aflbrd  to  recruit  their  stock.  When  the  weather  or  other 
circdimtances  fbrbade  his  working  abroad,  Mr.  Mason 
found  sufident  occupation  fbr  his  leisure  hours  in  reading 
^e  few  books  he  had  biought  with  him,  and  in  Instructing 
the  children. 

In  his  own  fiunily,  M  a  substitute  fbr  public  worship  on 
Ihe  Sabbath,  he  adopted  a  private  course  of  worship,  blad- 
ing interest  and  amusement  with  religions  instruction. 
Prayers,  instructions,  select  readings  ftrom  Oie  Scriptures, 
tales  calculated  to  excite  moral  reflections  and  benevolent 
feriings,  9rat  by  the  lather,  then  by  the  mother,  and  the 
childraa  ia  sncOeadon.  Thdr  understandings  were  exer- 
cised by  questions.  Their  hearts  were  improved  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  bea«ty  of  humility  and  kindness,  contraited 
with  the  baseness  and  self-torment  of  pride,  and  the  bad 
ptssions  that  follow  in  its  train.  One  grand  aim  in  this 
worship,  was  to  represent  the  Almighty  in  that  amiablecha- 
nicter  in  which  He  shows  himsdf  in  his  words  and  in  his 
ivorkf ;  and  sedulously  to  shield  their  minds  from  any 


ideas  of  his  being  aod  pfovideno^  but  those  of  ineioy,  love^ 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  It  cloeed  with  A  kind  of  court 
of  inquiry.  The  general  tenor  of  the  diildren's  deport- 
ment, words  and  actions,  during  the  past  week^  underwent 
a  solemn  rerview.  The  fhcts  were  proved ;  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  actions  pointed  out ;  the  souite  whence 
they  had  arisen  explained ;  and,  if  matter  of  leprehension 
existed,  what  ought  to  hare  been  said  or  done  in  the  case  de- 
clared ;  and,  finally,  praise  and  blame  were  distributed  aCt 
cording  to  the  merits  of  the  actions. 

When  these  services  were  concluded,  and  the  ardoor  of 
the  sun  quenched  by  his  descent  behind  the  forests,  they 
walked  together  into  the  woods  and  clearings.  Evay  ob- 
ject in  these  walks  was  at  once  a  source  of  instruction  and 
amusement,  and  a  theme  whence  Mr.  Mason  did  not  fhil  to 
deduce  new  proofk  of  the  wisdom,  mercy,  and  power  of  God. 
The  moss,  or  the  evergreen  at  the  foot  of  the  sycamore  ; 
the  paroquets  settling  on  their  brandies  to  feed ;  the  par- 
tridge  flitting  on  their  path ;  the  eagie  screaming  inf  the 
blue  sky,  fbr  above  the  summits  of  these  trees ;  thecarrion 
vultures  sailing  round,  and  at  times,  to  the  eye^  seeming  to 
lie  still  in  the  air,  as  they  scented  intensely,  in  the  heights 
of  the  Armament,  for  their  appropriate  fbod  ;  the  squirrels 
skipping,  and  perfbrmrng  gambols  indescribable,  or  ritting 
with  their  tails  elevated  over  thdr  heads,  and  curling  grace- 
fully back,  nibbling  the  wild  fruits ;  the  rabbits  starting 
flnom  the  cane-brake ;  the  endless  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs 
around  them ;  the  prodigious  grape-vines  climbing  to  the 
highest  tops ;  the  violets,  even  now,  at  fhe  Md  of  autumn, 
close  on  the  heels  of  winter,  starting  into  bloom ;  ihe  diver- 
rifted  s.^ed-capsules  of  flowers  that  had  already  come  to  ma- 
turity ;  the  various  starry  fbrms  of  the  gossamer  down  of 
seeds,  sailing  slowly  in  the  breexe ;  In  flne,  every  otject 
which  they  met,  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  ftmily,  and  furnish  a  theme  fbr  a  lecture  on 
natural  history,  or  a  warm  and  heartfelt  sermon  en  tiie 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  It  is  thus  that 
minds  rightly  trained  every  where  find  amusement  and  in- 
struction. 

Yet,  though  they  had  these  delightful  Sabbath  walks  in 
the  woods ;  though  it  was  a  source  of  constant  delight  and 
amusement  to  the  parents  to  answer  the  thousand  questions 
of  their  children,  raised  by  the  novelty  of  the  objects  in  their 
walks ;  though  the  illusive  veil  which  imagination  spreads 
over  an  unexplored  region,  still  rested  upon  the  conntryr— 
tve  must  not  infer  that  they  were  all  the  time  happy,  and 
had  not  a  mixture  of  bitter,  with  their  pleasant  things.  It 
belongs  to  earth  to  have  this  mixture,  and  our  friends  were 
not  exempt  from  the  portion  of  man  every  where  tmder 
the  sun.  On  their  return  from  such  walks,  there  was  no 
tea  and  coffee  to  cheer  them.  The  children  were  nearly 
barefoot,  while  the  Creole  children  of  the  settlement,  when 
they  met  them,  would  hold  up  th^  red  morocco  shoes, 
as  if  to  provoke  painful  comparisons.  They  now  began 
to  discover  that  if  there  were  jealoudes,  divisions,  and 
burnings  in  New  England,  the  same  evil  existed  here 
in  an  aggravated  form.  To  meet  these  evils  they  had,  be- 
sides religion,  one  grand  resource.  Would  that  every  fa- 
mily had  the  same  1  Nearly  one  half  of  the  misery  of  this 
earth  proceeds  from  disunion  and  selfishness  in  families. 
The  voice  of  wrangling,  dispute,  and  separate  interests,  is 
heard  in  the  family  dwelling.  Good  angels  scatter  not  their 
blessingsin  such  habitations.    Such  was  not  the  log  cabin* 
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Their  ereninf  unUm  wm  one  of  peace,  lore,  and  joy.  ETeiy 
one,  eren  the  yoangeet  boy,  scarcely  ire  yean  old,  brou^t 
kindness  and  good  feelinf  to  the  common  stotik.  The  bright 
letting  fire  was  kindled :  the  Bible  was  read  :  they  prayed 
together ;  and  each  of  these  affectionate  inmates  lored  the 
•Cher  as  he  loved  his  own  soul.  This  mutual  afiirction 
•bowed  in  every  word  and  action.  When  the  members  of 
a  fitmily  really  lore  one  another,  this  is  food  and  raiment, 
and  society  and  cheerfulness,  and  every  thing.  To  such  a 
family  external  sorrows  are  like  weights  pressing  upon  an 
arch,  the  strength  of  which  increases  with  the  amount  of 
pdreaure  applied.  But  when  to  poverty  and  trouble,  and 
sickness,  are  added  selfishness,  disputing,  and  quarrelling 
within,  I  know  not  how  the  members  of  such  a  family  can 
■Bstain  life. 

With  this  resource,  the  winter  wore  away  comfortably 
and  pleasantly,  notwithstanding  their  passing  disquietudes 
^d  vexations.  On  every  fine  sunshiny  day,  Mr.  Mason 
was  employed  with  youcg  George,  before  the  sunbeams  had 
diiioWed  the  frost,  gMUimg  the  trees.  The  latter  had  his 
UUle  axe  and  grabbing  hoe,  cutting  down  the  smaller 
trees,  delighted  with  t^e  mellow  appearance,  and  the  healthy 
•mell  of  tha  virgin  mould.  A-  huudred  times  his  delight 
was  excited  by  seeing  the  grey  and  black  squirrels  skip 
away  from  the  trees  which  he  began  to  foil.  The  paroqoets 
In  their  splendid  livery  of  green  and  gold  were  fluttering 
about  the  sycamores,  raising  their  shrill  scream,  as  dis- 
agreeable as  tl^ir  plumage  is  brilliant ;  and  seemed  to  be 
scolding  at  these  meddlers  in  their  empire^  The  red-birds, 
apringing  away  Arom  the  briac  copse,  which  he  began  to 
4lsturb  with  his  grubbing  hoe;  the  powerful mjcking-bird, 
seated  at  its  leisure  on  a  dead  branch,  and  pouring  its  gay 
iong,  and  imitating  every  noise  that  was  heard ;  the  loud 
and  joyous  bark  of  their  favourite  dog,  as  he  was  pomiing 
his  own  sport  beside  them,  digging  for  an  opossum ;  the 
morning  crow  of  the  cock  ;  the  distant  cry  of  the  hounds 
in  the  settlement,  ringing  through  the  forests  ;  the  morning 
mists  lying  like  the  finest  drapery  of  muslin,  spread  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees;  these,  and  a  thousand  mingled  and 
joyous  cries  of  animals  in  the  woods,  filled  his  young  heart 
with  joy,  and  often  arrested  his  axe  and  his  hoe*  In  such 
pursuits  pawed  away  the  morning  till  breakfast. 

When  the  labour  of  clearing  was  resumed  after  break- 
fast, the  mother  and  Elixa  came  out,  attended  by  the  younger 
children,  and  looked  on  the  work  as  they  sat  on  the  logs 
already  cut  A  f<Jling  tree  was  a  grand  object  to  them. 
Henry,  now  a  stout  boy  of  ten,  had  already  obtained  per 
mission  to  take  his  share  in  these  labours.  Not  unf^. 
quently  the  whole  group  would  suspend  their  toils,  and 
^ugh  to  watch  him  tugging  at  the  branch  of  a  shrub, 
catching  by  its  points  upon  others,  and  pulling  him  back, 
delighted  to  see  his  little  cheeks  flush  with  exultation  and 
exercise^  and  note  the  promise  of  future  perseverance  in  the 
effi[>rts  which  he  made,  until  he  had  overcome  the  lesistanoe 
and  added  it  to  the  pile. 

After  sunset  it  was  a  high  treat  to  the  children  to  fire  the 
huge  piles  of  dry  bushes  and  logs,  heaped  for  burning,  and 
to  see  the  flames  rising  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
enlightening  every  object  around,  and  disturbing  the  owls 
and  roosting  birds  from  their  retreats.  The  noise  of  the 
bursting  cane-stalks  was  like  the  report  of  a  thousand  guns, 
and  they  called  these  nightly  fires  their  celebrations.  Not 
but  there  were  also  disoonragcments  and  difficulties  in  this 
#ork  of  clearing.    Mr.  Mason  was  both  tuntfed  to  labour 


and  feeble  in  health.  To  cut  down  a  siagls  Misnaipiii 
sycamore  of  the  large  size,  required  three  days  of  hii  bat 
exertions.  Of  course  he  was  compelled  to  let  all  the  Isrgst 
trees  to  stand  in  his  clearing,  only  deadening  them  by  gird. 
ling.  How  it  grieved  him  to  see  his  rich  and  level  fieU 
marred  in  its  appearance,  by  a  hundred  huge  standmf  dad 
trees,  and  the  broken  limbs  and  branches,  which  tbe  wind 
was  constantly  detaching  from  them.  It  wu  trying  lo  \m 
temper,  too,  to  have  one  of  his  mde  neighbonr  planten  ((or 
since  the  Mason  family  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  tkry  ex. 
perienced  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  kindness  with  whici 
the  other  settlers  had  received  them)  surveying  liii  work 
with  affected  pity,  expressed  in  conrenation  something  lilu 
this  : — <'  Why,  Doctor,  if  yon  do  not  get  a  greater  foin, 
you  will  have  a  field  hardly  large  enough  for  t  <  tnuk 
paichJ'  One  of  my  negroes  would  cut  many  more  trm  in 
a  day,  than  you  will  in  a  month.  Doctor,  you  must  hm 
some  negroes.**  But  he  took  especial  care  not  to  oifiEr  die 
services  of  his. 

But  the  severest  of  the  whole  was  q»litting  nils.  Thii 
was  a  task  aboolutely  beyond  the  strength  of  youngGeoigei 
The  kind  hearted  boy  was  assiduous  to  hand  the  wedgcsand 
the  maul  to  his  exhausted  father.  In  this  most  ItlMrioQi 
business  there  isa  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  piKtioe. 
Many  a  tree,  cut  down  with  great  labour,  would  not  ipUt 
at  all.  It  was  long  before  Mr.  Mason,  with  hit  otBosto- 
ertions,  could  make  five-and^wenty  in  a  day.  It  did  not 
mend  the  matter  to  be  told,  by  those  who  kMked  oo  hii 
work,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  a-day  was  the  regsltf 
Usk  of  each  of  their  negroes.  At  night  Mr.  Msson'i  Jnodi 
were  one  blister.  Poor  George  could  count  hii  bliiten, 
too.  Mrs.  Mason  bound  up  their  sore  hands,  ssd  tnnd 
away  her  fooe  to  conceal  her  tears.  The  severe  toll  cnai 
Mr.  Mason  rheomatk  pains  and  sle^dess  nights.  HcfiMi4 
moreover,  when  stormy  weather  confined  him  to  tbehoiMii 
that  a  body  full  of  the  pains  of  exhausting  Ubour  un&ttd 
him  for  mental  exertion.  But  neither  the  voice  of  cob- 
plaining  or  of  d<jection  was  heard ;  for  in  this  cabin  then 
was  union,  mutual  lovC)  confidence  in  God,  and  the  bofeof 
inunortality. 

The  middle  of  March  approached,  and  in  thii  cHasie  it 
is  the  dawn  of  spring.  The  wilderness  began  to  be  gsj; 
the  rose-bud  in  a  thousand  places  was  one  coaopact  tnfl  ef 
peach.blow  flowers ;  the  umbrella  tops  of  the  dog-woedi 
were  covered  with  the  large  blossoms  of  brilliant  white;  K 
every  step  the  feet  trampled  on  clusters  of  violets ;  the  nai- 
ling buds  and  the  half-formed  leaves  diflused  on  emy  ak 
the  delicious  perfume  of  spring.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son had  been  slow  and  painful,  but  they  had  been  comln* 
and  persevering.  A  little  every  day  produces  s  fwst  re- 
sult. In  four  months  the  clearing  was  increased  from  b< 
to  nine  acres,  which  were  well  fenced,  and  fit  for  plantiBg. 
The  surfoce  of  the  soil  was  black,  rich,  and  perfectly  pli- 
able. It  was  a  pleasant  novelty  to  him  to  plant  com  witk- 
out  ploughing,  and  among  thick  deadened  tree%  rmaiH 
almost  to  the  clouds.  The  field  was  laid  out  in  rswi  m 
right  lines,  by  taking  sight  fhnn  one  tree  to  another.  TW 
father  went  before  making  a  hole  for  the  com  with  hii  b<* 
George  followed,  dropping  the  com  into  the  hole,  ssd  oo- 
vcrtngitwithhis.  Rlixa,  with  her  foee  shaded  by  her  krge 
sun-bonnet,  and  Henry  with  his  bioad-leafW  ■<»••'•*' 
with  little  bags  pinned  to  their  aides,  walked  beside  GcffT 
and  thdr  fother.    They  carried  beuis,  the  leed  of  P«^ 
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kins,  squashes,  cncuinben,  and  the  (Ilfferent  kinds  of  melons, 
to  hand  to  each^  where  a  place  offered  that  seemed  suitable 
to  these  seeds.  A  garden,  or  as  the  people  call  it,  a  irttck- 
paichf  was  also  prepared,  and  sowed  and  planted  with  such 
seeds  and  regetables  as  their  more  considerate  ndghbours 
had  taught  them  were  congenial  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

The  violent  thunderstorms  of  that  country  and  season 
were  at  irst  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  family.  They 
trambled  as  they  heard  the  thunder  echoing  through  the 
fofwCsi,  and  saw  the  lightning  firing  the  high  dead  trees. 
They  soon  perceived  that  the  thunderbolts  fell  harmless  to 
the  earth.  Their  ears  became  accustomed  to  the  crash,  and 
Ufte  beautiful  mornings  that  followed,  hailed  by  all  the 
birds  of  spring,  and  embalming  the  air  with  the  mingled 
odours  of  the  forest,  more  than  compensated  for  the  passing 
terrors  of  the  night  There  are  a  fe%v  lovers  of  nature  who 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  enjoyment  of  this  family  on 
Tilting  the  field  the  first  sabbath  after  the  crops  had  come 
fully  up.  It  is  a  delightAil  spectacle  to  one  that  has  eyes 
wad  a  heart.  It  was  the  promise  of  future  support  to  those 
who  had  nothing  else  on  which  to  depend ;  of  subsistence 
and  comfort  to  all  they  loved  on  earth.  It  was  cultivated 
vegetation  sprung  up  on  the  wild  soil,  where  nothing  but 
weeds  and  bushes  had  flourished  from  the  creation.  I  en- 
ter into  their  delight,  as  their  eyes  caught  the  straight 
stems  of  the  com,  rising  in  lines  that  already  marked  the 
rows  with  a  vigour  of  vegetation  and  depth  of  verdure 
which  they  had  never  seen  com  weair  before.  Parents  and 
children  gaxed  with  nnsated  eagerness  upon  the  melons  and 
cucumbers,  starting  up  with  leaves  broader  and  f^esher-than 
any  they  had  ever  beheld  in  New  England.  There  they 
had  required  great  care  in  preparing  the  hills,  and  laborious 
attention  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  manure ;  here,  they 
were  barely  deposited  in  the  virgin  soil.  There,  in  March, 
the  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow ;  here,  these  vege- 
tables had  already  thrown  out  their  second  leaves.  The 
iBspection  of  the  sweet-potato  patch,  which  was  large,  and 
the  hills  of  which  had  been  prepared  with  great  care,  was 
a  source  of  still  more  gratifying  curiosity.  Our  emigrants 
were  all  fond  o/  this  vegetable,  and  had  never  seen  it  grow* 
ing;  It  was  therefore  with  the  highest  gratification  that 
they  watched  the  unfolding  stem,  and  the  first  development 
of  the  leaves  of  this  beautif\il  creeper. 

The  season  was  favourable,  and  their  crops  came  forward 
to  their  utmost  hopes.  To  watch  it  daily  advance  was  a 
constant  source  of  amusement.  But  the  sad  leaven  of  sor- 
row remained  at  the  bottom  of  their  cup.  The  great  heats 
of  the  climate  began  to- make  themselves  folt  early  in  ApriL 
The  lassitude  that  ensued  was  a  new  sensation  to  this  fa- 
mily, and  at  first  not  unpleasant.  But  the  increase  of  this 
iassitude^  as  the  season  and  the  heat  advanced,  became  a 
source  of  apprehension  to  Mr.  Mason.  Half  an  hour*s 
labour  in  the  field,  after  the  sun  was  up,  completely 
drenched  him  in  perspiration,  and  left  him  powerless  to 
renew  his  work,  until  he  had  rested  an  hour  upon  his  mat- 
tress. His  inward  apprehension  was,  <<  If  such  be  the  ef- 
foct  of  an  April  sun,  what  will  be  that  of  July-  and  Au- 
gust?" 

Midsummer  already  furnished  their  table  with  green 
com  and  the  common  vegetables  of  the  season  in  ample 
abundance ;  but  their  joy  in  the  prospect  of  their  crops  was, 
damped  by  observing,  that  as  the  summer  heats  advanted 
the  health  of  Mr.  Mason  more  visibly  sunk  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season.     He  could  no  longer  labour  abroad 


more  than  an  hour  in  the  day,  and  that  in  the  morning 
before  the  sun  was  above  the  trees. 

The  heavy  dews,  which  lay  like  rain  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  com  and  the  rank  weeds,  were  found  scarcely  less  nox- 
ious to  his  health  when  he  was  drenched  by  them,  than  the 
heats  of  the  sun.  Young  George,  fiilly  comprehending  the 
case,  laboured  from  morning  till  night  to  spare  his  father, 
and  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  It  discouraged  him  to  see 
tliat  more  grew  up  in  a  night,  than  he  could  cut  down  in  a 
day. 

In  attempting  to  work  with  his  son  in  the  sweet-potato 
patch,  in  the  middle  of  July,  under  the  influence  of  a  power- 
ful sun,  Mr.  Mason  experienced  a  coup  de  toleily  and  was 
assisted  to  his  bed  by  the  united  exertions  of  his  wifo  and 
children.  During  three  hours,  he  was  not  expected  to  sur^ 
Vive  from  one  minute  to  another.  I  do  not  design  to  de- 
scribe the  agony  of  his  family.  He  who  knows  how  they 
loved  one  another  can  imagine  it.  There  are  events  whose 
suddenness  throw  the  mind  into  a  kind  of  stupefaction,  and 
it  was  only  when  Mr.  Mason  exhibited  signs  of  being  out 
of  immediate  danger,  that  tears  wei'e  shed  by  those  who 
watched  over  him.  Mr.  Mason  died,  exhorting  his  fiixfuly 
never  to  despair,  and  the  duties  of  a  father  to  the  orphan 
flock  devolved  upon  George. 

I  should  be  glad  to  give  the  reader  as  distinct  an  imagt 
as  I  have  myself  of  this  rustic  funeral  in  the  Mississippi 
forest.  I  see  the  two  soliury  cabins  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  com,  which  overtopped  the  smaller  cabin.  I  see  the 
high  and  zig-zag  fence,  ten  rails  high,  that  surrounds  the  field, 
and  the  hewn  <'  puncheon**  steps  in  the  form  of  crosses,  by 
which  the  people  passsed  over  the  fence  into  the  enclosure; 
the  smooth  and  beaten  footpath  amidst  the  weeds,  that  leads 
through  the  corn-field  to  the  cabins.  I  see  the  dead  trees 
throwing  aloft  their  naked  stems  from  amidst  the  com. 
I  mark  the  square  and  compact  enclosure  of  the  deep  grem 
forest,  which  limits  the  prospect  to  the  summits  of  the  corn- 
stalks, the  forest,  and  the  sky.  A  path  is  cut  through  the 
com  a  few  foet  wide  to  a  large  sycamore^  left  in  its  full  ver- 
dure in  one  comer  of  the  field,  where  Mr*  Mason  used  to 
repose  with  George  when  he  was  weary,  and  where  he  had 
expressed  a  wish,  during  his  richness,  that  he  might  be 
buried.  Under  that  tree  is  the  open  grave.  Before  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  and  shaded  by  the  western  slope  of  the 
sun  behind  it,  is  the  unpainted  coflftn,  only  wanting  the 
covering  plank.  In  it  is  the  lifeless  body  of  the  pastor, 
the  cheek,  blanched  to  the  colour  of  the  bands  about  the 
neck,  and  contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  full  and  tknving 
black  silk  robe,  in  which,  in  the  far  country  of  his  birth, 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
I  see  the  white  mothers,  their  children,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  blacks  who  had  been  permitted  to  attend  the 
funeral,  in  consideration  of  the  service  which  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  one  of  their  number.  I  see  the  tall  and  swarthy 
planters,  with  the  stem  authority  and  rude  despotism,  which 
they  exercise  over  their  slaves,  and  their  conscious  feeliug  of 
their  standing  and  importance^  impressed  upon  their  coun- 
tenances. I  see  the  pale  faces  of  the  little  group  of  mourn- 
ers, struggling  hard  with  nature  against  lamentation  and 
tears.  They  could  not  have,  and  they  needed  not,  the  ex- 
pensive and  sable  trappings  which  custom  has  required  for 
the  show  of  grie£  Their  foded  and  mended  dresses  were  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  despondency  in  their  countenances, 
and  their  forlom  and  desolate  prospects. 

The  assembled  group  was  summoned  to  prayer.  The 
black,  who  officiated,  was  dressed,  by  the  contributioiis  of 
his  fdlow-servants  of  the  whole  settlement,  in  a  garb  as 
nearly  like  that  of  the  methodist  ministers,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  in  the  settlement,  as  the  case  would 
admit.  The  position  was  to  him  one  of  novelty  and  awe. 
His  honest  and  simple  heart  was  affected. with  the  extreme 
distress  of  the  mourners.  He  began,  at  first,  in  awkward 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  imitate  the  language  and  man- 
ner of  educated  ministers.  He  soon  felt  the  hopelessness  of 
the  effort,  and  poured  out  the  simple,  eamest  effusions  of 
real   prayer,  in  language  not  less  impressive  from  being 
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uttered  in  the  dialect  of  a  negro.  He  dissolved  into  tears 
from  his  own  earnestness ;  and,  while  the  honest  and  sable 
faces  of  his  fellow-slaves  were  bathed  in  tears,  the  contagion 
of  sympathy  extended  through  the  audience,  producing  a 
general  burst  of  grief.  I  should  despair  of  being  able  to 
catch  the  living  peculiarities  and  dialect  of  the  discourse, 
or  exhortation,  which  followed.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  at- 
tempt an  outline  of  the  beginning,  which  may  fairly  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest : —  1 

^  White  Massas  and  people,  please  to  hark  and  hear  the 
poor  woeds  of  Pompey*  Great  God  let  white  men  bring 
poor  Pompey  over  the  sea,  and  make  him  work  hard  in  flel4 
Great  God  good,  when  he  seem  hard  with  us.  He  send  good 
men  to  turn  Pompey^s  heart,  and  make  him  Christian. 
Strange  things  God  work.  Here  Massa  Mason,  great 
Yankee  preacher,  know  all  tongues,  read  all  books,  wear 
the  grand  gowh  yon  see  there  in  coffin,  preach  in  big  meet- 
ing. He  come  way  off  here  to  Massaseepa  to  die, — die  in 
the  woods.  Nobody  pray  over  him  but  poor  Pompey. 
Well,  me  think  all  one  thing  for  God.  Me  feel  here  when 
me  die,  me  go  to  Heaven.  God  no  turn  me  out  cause  me 
DO  got  book  learning.  Massa  Mason  he  die,  he  go  to  Heaven. 
Oh  I  Lord  God,  touch  Pompey*s  lips,  that  he  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  poor  Missis  and  Uie  dear  children.  Oh !  Missis, 
you  see  Heaven,  you  no  want  him  back.  No  sin,  no  labour, 
no  tears." 

And  the  poor  earnest  slave  proceeded  to  pour  fbrth  from 
the  fulneas  of  his  heart  all  the  motives  of  resignation, 
patience,  and  hope,  that  his  retentive  memory  enabled  him 
to  utter.  The  audience  melted  anew  into  tears.  When  the 
service  was  finished,  he  recited  in  his  peculiar  accent  and 
dialect  those  beautiful  verses  of  a  faneral  hymn,  w:hich  he 
had  so  often  heard  repeated  as  to  have  committed  it  to 
memory  s— 

•<  Those  tyet  be  icMoaii  could  ekMe> 
By  furrow  fintiddsn  to  slosp^*'  Asl 

I  have  never  heard  voices  so  sweet  as  those  of  siNne  black 
women  on  such  occasions.  The  thrilling  tones  will  remain 
on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  live.  To  me^  too^  there  is 
something  very  affecting  in  that  sacred  music  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  unite.  Every  one  joined  in  this  hymn, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  general  wail  sent  up  fix»m  the  woodi 
to  Heaven. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended,  the  man  whose  budnesi  it 
was  to  direct  the  ceremony,  proposed  to  those  who  wished 
to  take  &  last  look  at  the  deceased  to  oome  forward.  It  is 
the  common  custom  in  that  country  for  widows  who  affoct 
refinement,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  retirement  ttonx  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  their  husbsinds.  But  not  so  did  Mrs. 
Mason.  She  Mralked  firmly  to  the  coffin  side,  and  all  her 
children  came  with  her.  They  looked  long  at  the  pale  and 
care-worn,  but  peaceful  countenance,  of  the  being  who  had 
been,  next  to  God,  their  stay  and  dependence.  At  a  signal 
ftom  the  same  man,  the  lid  was  placed  on  the  coffin  and 
nailed  down.  Twelve  of  the  principal  planters  were  the 
bearers.  The  mourners  walked  directly  behind  the  coffin, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  people  followed  through  the  corn- 
field. The  oofiin  was  let  down  with  cords  into  the  grave, 
and  the  fresh  black  soil  heaped  upon  it  According  to  the 
custom  of  that  region,  each  one  present  took  up  a  handfnl 
of  earth,  and  threw  it  into  the  grave.  A  couple  of  stakes 
were  planted,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot ; 
the  ndghbours  dispersed  to  their  several  abodes ;  and  the 
widow  and  her  children  returned  to  their  desolate  dwelling. 
A  season  was  claimed  by  natural  grief,  but  the  family  did 
not  give  themselves- up  to  despair. 

I  do  not  purpose  raj  particularly  to  narrate  the  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  this  fiimily,  any  ftirther  than  as  their 
drcumstanoes  are  calculated  to  develop  the  character  and 
conduct  of  George^  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that,  for 
the  present,  the  fomily  were  amply  sapplied  with  com,  and 
the  common  vegetables  from  their  field,  which  nature  had 
been  beneficent  in  ripening  for  them,  during  their  utmost 
distress.  They  might,  therefore,  behold  the  approach  of 
winter  without  any  immediate  apprehension  of  starving. 
But  people  may  suffer,  and  sufiier  acutely  fhnn  poverty, 
after  the  ffear  of  the  immediate  want  of  fiod  is  removei 


The  clothes  which  they  brought  with  thcsa ^. 

England  were  wearing  out,  and  they  had  no  meaas  m  - 
placing  them.  The  deer-skin  dreaan,  so  ccaaamma  a,  m  i 
country,  were  still  more  expensire  to  p«rcbaae,  thn  ^  ] 
cheap  domestic  articles.  Either  w««  allki»  ht/r 
means,  which,  as  regaeded  money,  ware  ^suively  t 
by  the  sickness  of  Mr*  Mason.  There  are 
and  expedients  in  such  cases,  to  which  back-wood*s  jtm  ' 
are  accustomed,  which  the  Masons  had  jet  to  learn.  TV 
decent  habits  of  the  mother  had  hithnt0  kept  IbafMn 
of  her  children  whole,  hy  patching  ynd  darnmg.  Baa  m 
could  not  l^  possible  much  longer.  These'  aie  wt;wmfam 
even  in  that  fine  climate  ;  and  five  children  oo«ild  bsk  « 
always  confined  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  lo^-hoBsr.  T-. 
the  bright  and  delightful  fhisty  mominga  <if  Deccsslo;  t 
is  natural  that  children  should  ftel  the  cbeerbif  Agbesi 
and  invigorating  infiuenca  of  the  ftoacs  aa  iftkmr  mamA, 
They  soon,  like  the  domestic  fowls  and  anJisMiliSi  hsoer 
accustomed  to  running  abroad  unshod.  But  when  Un 
returned  from  their  excursions^  to  borer  round  the  fire,  ihv 
feet  red,  inflamed,  and  smarting  to  agony  with  the  n- 
action  of  the  fire,  the  tender  mother  felt  the  itM^maam^m 
as  keenly  as  though  it  had  been  in  ho:  own  heaiC.  Em 
own  sufferings  of  the  same  sort  were  aa  nQthin^  imhsca^ 
parison. 

Whenever  the  question  of  the  future  course  of  the&^ 
was  in  discussion,  and  the  question  of  ^  What  were  fhf?  m 
do  ?**  followed  by  gloom  and  despondency,  Geoiige  ASM  sat 
to  recall  to  them  his  father's  last  daclamtion :  *'  llwt  Gd 
never  forsakes  them  who  do  not  forsake  thenaaelTcs.'** 

<*.They  were  in  good  health,**  he  said,  ^  and  in  a  cobbdt 
where  sustenance  was  easy  to  be  procured  ;  and,  if  ckr 
could  only  hit  upon  the  right  way,  some  one  might  sarrir 
be  devised,  in  which  they  might  beeoaie  Indapcndsia  a 
every  body,  and  Uke  care  of  themsehres.**  The  pad 
object  of  all  their  conversations  was  to  find  thia  way. 

Few  if  any  of  my  young  friends  can  have  any  ides  of  tk 
heart- wearing  study  of  this  family,  to  find  some  track,  h 
ff^owing  which,  they  might  obtain  suflldent  moaev  m 
clothe  themselves,  and  pay  thedoctor*s  bill  and  taxes.  D» 
titute  as  they  were,  those  bills  were  presented,  and  fK- 
ment  pressed  with  persevering  importunity.  In  discoin- 
ing  every  evening  upon  this  matter,  Mrs.  Mason,  Gfef««. 
and  Liny,  were  of  course  chief  speakers,  thongh  Bferr, 
Thomas,  and  even  little  WiUiam,  often  made  their  spssk 
and  threw  their  light  upon  the  subject.  If  the  niadfrwnsM 
not  feel  a  smile  out  of  place  in  the  circle  of  thia  aflicad 
family,  he  could  not  have  restrained  one  at  hearing  sesr 
of  the  propositions  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  .ftnHf 
oounseL  Henry  proposed  the  mystery  <^  hird.c8^dus|^ 
and  sending  cages  of  mocking-birds,  red-htrda,  pn- 
quets,  and  turtle-doves,  to  New  Orleans  for  sale.  Thosw 
was  for  applying  their  exertions  to  the  gathering  mi- 
canes,  and  sending  them  to  the  northern  manu&cturvn  lor 
weaver's  sleys.  George  had  high  hopes  from  a  chesuol 
composition  for  ink  and  blackhi|b  whidi  he  expected  i* 
complete  from  the  vegetables  of  the  eonatry.  Mn.  linai 
and  Lizsty  limited  their  projects  to  the  tried  and  amfk 
oxperiment  of  raising  cotton,  and  spinning  night  and  dsy 
to  clothe  themselves,  and  manu&cture  a  little  sniplas  fx 
sale.  A  thousand  inconveniences  attended  every  eipoi* 
ment,  as  preliminary  difficulties  equally  insnpenble  appad* 
ed  to  another.  Night  after  night,  and  week  after  wmk 
wore  away  in  unprofitable  speoolations.  The  pKty  gns- 
rally  retired  item  the  evening  fire  to  thdr  be^^  their  baas 
dry  and  exhausted  by  useless  searching  for  some  practeUp 
project,  and  their  hearts  sunk  with  the  disoouragfa^  !■- 
pnession,  that  nodiing  was  before  theni  but  the  satte  llfe> 
less  poverty. 

But  when  their  supper  of  milk,  com-toead,  udnm 
potatoes  was  finished,  and  they  vrera  again  aspemblfl  absst 
the  evening  fire,  the  repetition  of  Mr.  Mason^s  sattiB, 
**  never  despair,'*  like  a  voice  ttem  Heavett,  renewed  Atir 
ooorage  and  strength  for  a  new  dlpcnwton  e£  lhsifrf9«»> 
pects.  Success,  as  it  onght,  .ultimat^y  nUnM^iim 
counsels ;  but  we  must  defer  the  remainder  of  Uif  liftwy  ^ 
next  week.  (To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  BIBLE. 

A  NATION  mnstbe  truly  blessed  if  it  were  governed 
by  no  other  laws  than  those  of  this  Blessed  Book. 
It  is  so  complete  a  system,  that  nothing  can  be  add- 
ed to  it,  or  taken  from  it ;  it  contains  every  thing 
needful  to  be  known  or  done ;  it  affords  a  copy  for 
a  kin^,  and  a  rule  for  a  subject;  it  gives  instruction 
and  counsel  to  a  senate ;  authority  and  direction  for 
a  nuigistrttte :  it  cautions  a  witness ;  requires  an  im- 
pMTtial  verdict  of  a  Jury ;  and  furnishes  the  judge 
with  his  sentence:  it  sets  the  husband  as  lord  of 
tbe  household,  and  the  wife  as  mistress  of  the  table ; 
tells  him  how  to  rule,  and  her  how  to  manage.    It 
entails  honour  to  parents,  and  enjoins  obedience  to 
children  :    It  prescribes  and  limits  the  sway  of  the 
sovereign,  the  rule  of  the  ruler,  and  authority  of  the 
master ;  .commands  the  subjects  to  honour,  and  the 
servants  to  obey;  and  promises  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  its  Author  to  all  that  walk  by  its  rules. 
It  gives  directions  for  weddings  and  for  burials;  it 
promises  food  and  raiment,  and  limits  the  use  ofboth: 
It  points  out  a  faithful  and  an  eternal  Guardian  to 
the  departing  husband  and  father ;  tells  him  with 
whom  to  leave  his  fatherless  children,  and  in  whom 
his  widow  is  to  trust,  and  promises  a  father  to  the 
former,  and  a  husband  to  the  latter:    It  teaches  a 
man  how  to  set  his  house  in  order,  and  how  to  make 
his  will:  it  appoints  a  dowry  for  tbe  wife,  and 
entails  the  right  of  the  first-bom ;  and  shews  how 
tbe  yoaogest  branches  shall  be  left:     It  defends 
the  ngiits  of  all,  and  reveals  vengeance  to  every  de- 
faulter, over-reacber,  and  oppressor.    It  is  the  Jirst 
book,  the  best  book,  and  the  oidest  book,  in  all  the 
world  :    It  contains  the  choicest  matter,  gives  the 
best  instruction,  and  affords  the  greatest  pleasure 
aiid  satisfaction  that  ever  was  revealed.     It  contains 
tbe  best  laws,  and  profoundest  mysteries  that  ever 
were  penned :    It  brings  the  best  tidings,  and  affords 
tbe    best  of  comfort  to  the  inquirinp^  .and  discon- 
solate :    It^ exhibits  life  and  immortahty,  and  shews 
the  ivay  to  everlasting  glory.    It  is  a  brief  recital 
of  all  t]hat  is  past,  and  a  certain  prediction  of  all 
that  ia  to  come.    It  settles  all  matters  in  debate,  re- 
solves all  doubts,  and  eases  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  all  their  scruples :    It  reveals  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  and  snews  tbe  way  to  him ;  and  sets  aside 
all  other  gods,  and  describes  the  vanity  of  them,  and 
of  all  that  trust  in  them.     In  short,  it  is  a  book  of 
Yaws  to  shew  right  and  wrong ;  a  book  of  wisdom, 
that  condemns  all  folly,  and  maJces  the  foolish  wise ; 
a  book  of  truth,  that  detects  all  lies,  and  confutes 
all  err^nra ;.  and  a  book  of  life,  and  shews  tbe  way 
from  everlasdng  death.    It  is  the  mostcompendious 
book  inall  the  world;- the  most  aothentic  and  the 
most  entertaining  history  that  ever  was  published : 
It  confains  the  most  ancient  antiquities,  strange 
events,  wonderful  occurences,  heroic  deeds,  unpa^- 
ralleled  w:ars.    tt  describes  the  celestial,  terrestrial, 
and  infernal  worlds;  and  the  origin  of  the  angelic 
myriads,  human  tribes,  and  infernal  legions.      It 
will  instruct  the  most  accomplished  mechanic,  and 
the  profoundest  artist :  it  well  teach  the  best  rhe- 
torician, and  exercise  every  power  of  the  most  skil- 
ful arithmetician ;  puzzle  tne  wisest  anatomist,  and 
exercise  the  nicest  critic    It  eorrecte  the  vain  phil- 
osopher, and  guides  the  wne  astronomer ;  it  exposes 
the  rabtile  sophist,  and  makes  diviners  mad.    It  is 
a  complete  code  of  laws,  a  perfect  body  of  divinity, 
an  unequalled  narrative ;  a  book  of  lives,  a  book  of 
travels,  and  a  book  of  voyages.      It  is  the  best  co- 


venant that  ever  was  agreed  on,  the  best  deed  that 
ever  was  sealed,  the  best  evidence  that  ever  was  pro- 
duced, the  best  will  that  ever  was  made,  and  the 
best  teiBtament  that  ever  was  sipped.  To  understand 
i^  is^  to  be  wise  indeed ;  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  to  bo^ 
destitute  of  wisdom.  It  is  the  king's  best  copy,  the 
magistrate's  best  rule,  the  housewife's  best  guide^ 
the  servant's  best  directory,  and  the  young  man's 
best  companion.  It  is  tbeschool-boy's  spelling  book, 
and  the  learned  man's  maaterpieoe :  it  contains  a 
choicegrammar  for  a  novice,  and  a  profound  mystery 
for  a  sage :  it  is  tbe  ignoruit  man's  dictiimary,  and 
the  wise  man's  directory :  It  affords  knowledge  of 
witty  inventions  for  the  ingenious,  and  dark  sayings 
for  the  grave ;  and  it  is  its  own  interpreter.  It  en- 
courages the  wise,  the  warrior,  the  racer,  and  the 
overcomer ;  and  promises  an  eternal  reward  to  the. 
excellent^  tbe  conqueror,  the  winner,  the  prevalent. 
And  that  which  crowns  aU  is,  that  the  Author  ia 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy, ''  In  him 
is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning." 

In  this  small  piece,  we  have  a  pleasing  Portraili 
of  the  CaaiSTiAN  Rbligion.  It  is  not  known  by 
whom  it  was  drawn ;  but  so  many  useful  remarks, 
comprised  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  and  expressed 
with  ease  and  simplicity,  cannot  fiiil  producing  some 
good  effects  upon  the  mind  of  every  real  christain. 
If  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  made  it 
their  g^eat  object  to  explain  and  thought  their  time 
well  employed  in  inculcating  the  tenets  of  the  sev- 
eral sects  to  which  they  were  attached,  can  it  be 
thought  unworthy  the  attention,  or  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  lover  of^  the  Bible,  to  commend,  explain, 
and  inculcate  the  tenets  of  his  Religion  ? — Reader^ 
value  your  Bibie. 


MAY. 


Mat,  sw«et  May,  again  is  come. 

May,  that  frees  the  land  from  gloom ; 

Children,  children,  up,  and  see 

All  her  stores  of  jc^ity ! 

On  the  hinghing  hedge-rotfr*8  side, 

She  hath  spread  her  treasures  tnde,— 

She  is  in  the  green  wood  shade, 

Where  the  nightingale  hath  made 

Every  branch,  and  etery  tree, 

Ring  with  her  sweet  Aielody, — 

Hill  and  dale  are  May's  own  treasures ; 

Youths  rejoice !     In  sportive  measures 
Sing  ye  !  join  the  chorus  gay, 
Hail  this  merry,  merry  May ! 

Up  then,  children,  we  will  go, 

Where  the  blooming  roses  grow. 

In  a  joyful  company ; 

We  the  bursting  flowers  will  see ; 

Up  1  your  festal  dress  prepare ! 

Where  gay  hearts  are  nieeting  there ; 

May  hath  pleasures  most  inviting, 

Heart,  and  sight,  and  ear  delighting ; 

Listen  to  the  bird*s  sweet  song, 

|lark  I  how  soft  it  floats  along ; 

Courtly  dames  1  our  pleasures  share, 

Never  saw  1  May  so  fair : 
^        Therefore,  dancing  will  we  go ; 

Youths  n^oice !  the  flowerets  blow  f  , 
Sing  ye  !  join  the  chorus  gay, 
Hail  this  merry,  merry  May. 

These  vereea  are  by  a  German  Miunennger  oS  the  twelfth 
century,  and  are  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Roscoe.        ^, 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  &c. 


Lesson  to  LAWYEna—Aii  important  jiu7  trial  took 
place  iu  Edinburgh  a  number  of  yea»  ago.  The  subject  at 
issue  Wiis  a  property  of  considerable  Talue  in  a  northern  pa^ 
rish ;  and  the  question  on  which  the  whole  turned  was  the 
state  of  the  intellect  of  the  per^n  who  had  disposed  of  it. 
A  great  many  witnesses  were  examined  on  either  side,  and' 
among  the  rest  a'shrewd  old  man,  a  cattle-dealer,  who  was 
diMy  verssnt  in  the  language  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
hearing.  Mr.  Jeffrey — <<  I  am  given  to  understand  that  you 
have  been  long  intimatdy  aopiainted  with  Uie  late  Mr. 
Badenach,  and  1  wi^  you  to  state  to  the  Court  what  was 
the  estimate  you  formed  of  his  intellectual  character.**  Wit- 
ness— ^  I  kent  the  man  brawly,  but  newr  hmrd  ony  thing 
till  his  character.  To  be  sure  he  seldom  gaed  to  the  kirk.** 
Mr.  Jeffrey — '^  It  is  not  his  moral  character  1  wish  to  know 
about,  but  I  do  wish  to  know,  and  I  insist  on  your  stating, 
whether  or  not  you  consider  the  late  Mr.  Badenach  a  gen- 
tleman of  peculiar  quick  parts  or  otherwise.*'  Witnes- — 
«  What's  your  wull,  Siri***  Mr.  Jeffrey — «  Did  you  think 
Mr.  BHdenach  eompo$  mentia  9**  Witness — '*  Compass  men- 
tus  r*  Mr.  Jeffrey — « In  other  words,  did  you  consider  Mr 
Badenach's  mental  fiicultieato  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  tlie 
generality  of  other  men,  or  otherwise  ?**  Witness— .*<  A  man 
of  faculties  and  otherwise  !**  Mr.  Jeffrey— <<  Why,  my  Lord, 
I  can  make  nothing  of  this  witness.**  Mr  Cockbum — «  My 
Lord,  my  learned  brother  is  himself  in  fault  I  shall  ex- 
amine this  witness  myself.**  *<  Weel,  Saunders,**  said  he, 
in  a  most  familiar  manner,  at  the  same  time  handing  the 
witness  a  snuff-box  to  give  him  a  snuff,  '<  hae  ye  been  ony 
thing  lang  acquainted  wi*  Badenach  ?**  ^  Ever  since  he 
was  the  hieht  o'  my  knee,**  was  his  ready  reply.  «  Did  ye 
think,**  says  Mr.  Codcbum,  giving  the  witness  a  significant 
look,  «*  that  there  was  ony  thing  intill  the  creature  ?**  Wit- 
ness— *<  Troth  man,  no  that  muelde,  nae  mair  indeed  tlian 
the  spune  stappet  intill  him.**  Mr.  Cockbum — «  Could  he 
have  been  trusted  to  sell  cattle  in  the  market  ?"  Witness — 
<<  The  body  conldna  hae  been  lippent  wi*  the  selling  o*  a 
calf.  Ony  flesher*s  bairn  might  hae  cheated  him.**  Mr 
Cockbum — **  The  witness  may  retire,  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions to  put  to  him.** 

The  Complete  Letter  Wbiteb. — ^The  following 
curious  epist^  was  despatched  not  many  months  since  to  a 
medical  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old 
Romney : — ^'^  Cir,  yole  oblige  me  if  youle  kom  and  see  me, 
I  have  a  bad  kowd,  am  hi U  in  my  bow  hills,  and  have  lost 
my  happy  tight.    Your  sarvt  R.  Stace^** 

A  Happy  Retort^ — ^The  obscurity  of  Lord  Tenterden*s 
birth  is  well  known ;  but  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
feel  any  false  shame  on  that  account.  We  luive  heard  it 
related  of  him,  that  when,  at  an  early  period  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  a  brother  barrister  with  whom  he  happened 
to  have  a  quarrel,  had  the  bad  taste  to  twit  him  on  his 
origin ;  his  manly  and  severe  answer  nnis,  '<  Yes,  Sir,  I 
am  the  son  of  a  barber ;  if  you  had  been  the  son  of  a  bar- 
her,  you  would  have  been  a  barber  yourself.** 

Slaves. — ^The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  plain  and  unaffected  narrative  of  a  German 
merchant : — ^The  girls  were  introduced  to  me  one  after  an- 
other. A  Circassian  maiden,  eighteen  years  old,  was  the 
JSrst  who  presented  herself;  she  was  well  dressed,  and  her 
face  was  covered  with  a  veil.  She  advanced  towards  me, 
bowed  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  By  order  of  her  mas- 
ter she  walkM  backwards  and  forwards  to  show  her  shape 
and  the  easiness  of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took 
off  her  veil,  she  displayed  a  bust  of  the  most  attractive 
beauty ;  she  rubbed  her  cheeks  with  a  wet  napkin  to  prove 
she  had  not  used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion,  and  she 
opened  her  inviting  lips  to  show  a  set  of  teeth  of  pearly 
whiteness.  I  was  permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  that  I  might 
be  convinced  of  the  good  state  of  her  health  and  constitu- 
tion. The  price  of  this  beautifVil  giil  was  fonr  thousand 
piastres. — Murray^s  Byreiu 

Why  is  a  man*s  nose  always  in  the  middle  of  his  face  ? 
I>V«  sfive  it  up?— Because  it*sthe  sccnter.  (centre!) 


Irish  PHRAncs  op  Affxctiok  ajtd 
There  is  no  conntvy  in  which  the  phraa—  ^  _  ^ 
affection  are  so  strong  as  in  Ireland^  ¥lse  Xrisii  bapv 
actually  flows  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  low  anltf  iw- 
ship.  Sweet  and  palatable  is  it  to  the  other  mqc,  iad 
can  Paddy,  with  his  deluding  ways,  admixtisttr  it  ia  i^ 
at  the  top  of  his  mellifluous  tonfoei,  as  a  <sre  tatk  h 
young,  or  as  a  kind  mother  her  bs^  aliapte^  witb  hem 
pretty  mouth  every  morsel  of  the  dMdicnfee  Ylaiiis  bA»i 
goes  into  that  of  the  infant.  In  this  masiaer  dom  M 
seated  behind  a  ditch,  of  a  bright  Sundays  sshcu  beei^ 
to  be  at  Mass,  feed  op  some  innocent  girl,  not  with  *^Ib 
musii',**  but  with  sweet  words ;  for  nothiii^  snorv  bsba 
or  melting  than  his  brogue  ever  dissolved  a  linaale 
What  language  has  a  phrase  equal  in  beauty  and 
to  cushla  ma  ehree — the  pulse  qf  mjf  heart  f  Cm  d  b 
paralleled  in  the  whole  range  of  all  that  are^  ffwrt  mm.  c 
ever  will  be  spoken,  for  music,  sweetness,  and  a  kuTli^ 
of  anatomy  ?  Another  expression  of  peculiar  ^im  a  t^ 
ma  ehree — or,  son  of  my  heart.  This  is  not  osily  Ui4sa 
but  affectionate,  beyond  almost  any  other  phrase  extf^ih 
foregoing.  It  is  in  a  sense  somewhat  diffinent  finssdtfa 
which  the  philosophical  poet  has  used  It,  a  beaaliW  on 
ment  upon  the  sentimmt  of  **  the  diild*s  the  fiatbtr  sf  * 
man,**  uttered  by  the  great,  we  might  almost  say  the  gi^ 
rious  Wordsworth. — A  third  phrase  peculiar  to  leif  ss 
affection,  is  "  Manim  asthee  hu — or,  my  soiil*s  within isl' 
Every  person  acquainted  with  languagas  knows  beiir  wad 
an  idiom  suSen  by  a  literal  translation.  How  lnssfiW 
then,  how  tender  and  powerful,  must  those  short  c^» 
sions  be,  uttered,  too,  with  a  fervour  of  msmner  pccsfff* 
a  deeply  feeling  people,  when,  even  after  a  litetml  tisB» 
tion,  they  carry  so  much  of  their  tenderness  and  osr 
into  a  language  whose  genius  is  cold  when  comparsd  nar 
glowing  beauty  of  the  Irish. 

Edinburgh  Chess  Club.— >A  notice  in  the  Hmik 
Magaxine  for  April,  speaks  of  this  Society  |w  lbUs«i> 
«  The  Edinburgh  Club  is  a  highly  respectable  bo^  ca- 
sisting  of  seventy-five  members,  of  whom  Mr.  Donshhi* 
the  chieftain;  next  in  rank  are  Messrs.  Crawford  andJia 
ray— .ctMn  multis  aliU,  whom  the  trump  of  &me  hsi  a 
heralded  so  loudly.  They  meet  for  the  present  in  a  ho& 
ing-house  in  St.  Andrew  Square,  but  this  arrsngca* 
is,  I  believe,  only  temporary.  Their  roles  of  play  m 
the  same  as  in  the  London  Club ;  in  both,  tiie  mik  ^ 
election  is  by  ballot,  and  visiters  must  be  introduoed  kf  i 
member ;  there  is  an  exception  in  Edinburgh  on  thii  ha 
point  in  fiivour  of  oi&cers  of  tiie  garrison  or  of  sUpss 
war  in  the  roads.  The  club  meets  every  week-dsylna 
eleven  to  eleven ;  it  has  been  established  about  ton  yna 
Soon  after  its  formation,  a  Dr.  Berry  presented  it  aid  a 
medal  to  be  worn  by  the  best  player — a  proud  distinctina 
the  eye  of  a  chess-worshipper,  fiir  superior  to  the  htAgt  d 
Waterloo,  or  the  decoration  of  the  three  daysJ** 
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>NTHE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

CFor  the  Schoolmaster, J 
LETTER  VI. 

Tbr  idea  df  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  creator 
ind  preserver  of  all  things  ;  the  disposer  of  all 
3  vents  ;  the  ever-present  moral  governor  and  judge 
>f  all  aeeountahle  beings  ;  the  constant  inspector 
»f  e\*ery  heart, — is  the  foundation  of  all  right 
reeling,  and  of  all  good  action.  Let  this  idea,  then, 
(>e  given  to  children  as  soon  as  their  tender  minds 
can  admit- it.  Let  it  he  arrayed  in  the  most  at- 
tractive eelours.  '  Let  it  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
[>f  pleaBing  associations. 

The  human  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
idea  of  a  ojikat  and  good'  God  sooner  than  many 
wrriters  have  4>een  willing  tb  admit.  Some  have 
thought  that  this  idea  should  not  be  attempted  to 
l>e  imparted  until  all  the  mental  powers  be  com- 
pletely expanded,  and  ealled'  into  action.  Others 
have  deemed  it  wiser  not  to-  impart  it  at  all,  but  to 
leave  the  yonthfiil  mind  to  make  the  discovery 
itself.  To  comprehend  the  nature  and  attributes 
:>f  the  great  First  Cause^  is,  indeed,  far  above  the 
rapacity  of  children ;  it  likewise  is  beyond  the 
»Ta8p  of  the  human  int<ellect  in  its  fullest  vigour; 
it  is  beyond  the  capability  of  the  most  exalted  in- 
telligence. "  Who  can  by  searching  find  out  God  ; 
vho  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?" 
But  some  ideas,  influential  ideas,  of  the  incompre- 
hensible, all-comprehending  Deity,  may  be  com- 
nnnicated,  even  to  young  children,  in  some  degree, 
ind  in  a  certain  manner,  which  may  have  a  power- 
ful influence,  both  on  their  present  and  future  life. 

Tq  tall  inquiring  children  that  God  made  the 
:hings  with  which  they  are  most  familiar,  exactly 
n  the  same  state  and  form  in  which  they  behold 
^hem,  might  confuse  their  thoughts,  and  lead  them 
istray.  But  most  of  those  things  may  be  easily 
lud  naturally  traced  to  God,  ultimately.  For 
example,-— 

A  father  asks  his  little  boy,  "  Who  made  the 
;oat  which  I  wear?" 

''  The  tailer  made  it." 

**  He  did  so ;  for  he  cut  out  the  pieces  of  which 
t  is  oonf posed  from  a  very  large  piece  of  cloth, 
ind  fitted  and  sewed  them  together.  But  who 
nade  the  tailor  hifnself-?" 

''God." 


"  Who  made  the  cloth  V 

"  Men,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  cloth  by  a 
machine,  called  a  loom,  and  by  an  operation  called 
weaving." 

"  But  of  what  is  .the  cloth  made  .>" 

'*  Of  a  substance  called  wool." 

"  Whence  do  they  get  the  thing  called  wool  ?" 

"  It  grows  on  the  backs  of  sheep." 

"  Who  makes  it  grow  there  }" 

''God." 

''  Who  made  this  table  ?" 

''  The  cabinet-maker.!' 

"  Of  what  is  it  made  }'.' 

*' Of  wood." 

*'  What  is  the  wood  .>" 

"  Part  of  a  tree  named  an  oak." 

''  Who  made  the  tree .?". 

''  A  man.  planted  a  kind  of  nut  called  an  acorn, 
which  is  the  seed  of  the  oak-tre.e,  and  the  tree 
grew  up  from  thrtt." 

''  But  who  made  it  grow  ?" 

"  God." 

"  All  the  men  in  the  world  together  could  not 
make  a  sheep,  nor  wool,  nor  an  acorn,  nor  an 
oak-tree.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  Being  more 
powerful  and  wiser  than  all  men,  and  that  Being  is 
God." 

Thus,  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  telling  the  child 
that  Grod  made  the  coat  hnd  the  table.  This  would 
only  puzzle  the  child,  as  he  would  probably  know 
that  Mr.  A.  was  the  Immediate  maker  of  the  coat-, 
and  Mr.  B.  of  the  table. 

In  this  manner  all  the  productions  of  human  art 
and  labour  nwy  be  referred  to  the  Deity ;  and 
such  reasoning  appears  to  be  level  with  the  capa- 
city of  a  child  beginning  to  observe  and  to  ask 
questions.  With  respect  to  the  grand  objects  of 
nature,  he  might  be  informed  that  God  made  Mem, 
just  as  he  sees  them ;  because  he  would  not  ima- 
gine that  men  could  possibly  have  formed  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  mountains,  the  seas,  and 
so  on.  By  such  means  may  some  idea  of  God  be 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  young  children.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  ideas  may  take  root  in  the  mind 
early,  and  grow  with  it  as  it  grows.  With  this 
idea  m^  be  easily  associated  that  of  goodness,  of 
kindness.  For,  \f  €k>d  be  the  author  of  all  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  then  He  is  their 
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giver  HIiidiRbe,  j»ii4  conacquoBtly  He  must  lie  |p<i4 
and  buunlifuL 

T«  ass9^iate  these  !4eas  in  ti^  nundaof  ehiMre^, 
is  of  the  utmost  moment^  as  this  will  habituate 
them  to  regard  God  as  their  protector,  their  best 
friend,  an()  ^eoefV^ior  ;  ajiA  will  l^us  gta^aBf 
and  naturally  introduce  love  for  Him,  trust  in 
Him,  desire  of  pleasing  and  serving  lUm«  into,tbe^ 
soul,  and  establish  them  there  as  perpetual  inmates. 
Blessed,  and  blessing  inmates  will  they  prove, — 
enlightening,  purifying,  cheering,  invigorating  the 
mind, — steering  steadily  through  life, — sustaining 
in  the  hour  of* death, — and  conducting  safely  to  a 
new  and  more  exalted  state  of  existence. 

Let  parents  take  heed  that  thay  do  net  deprive 
their  cluldren  of  this  most  precious  blessing,  by 
iRtrodueing  the  idea  ei  Caed  into  their  minds,  so 
as  to  produce  associations  of  terror  and  aversion, 
instead  of  conHdefSkee  and  love.  The  sensible  and 
pious  female  writer,  to  wke«  I  luive  already  aL 
luded  mere  than  eace^  sayv  upon  this  subject — 
•*'  By  pious,  but  ilLjud^ging  parents,  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  is  introduced  to  tke  imeginatioR  of  infants, 
accompanied  by  exactly  similar  impressions  to 
those  which  were  conjured  up  by  the  name  of  some 
terrific,  imaginary  being.  Their  kind  heavenly 
Father  is  made  to  appear  to  them  in  the  light  o. 
an  invisible,  but  avenging  tyrant,  whose  service  is 
perfect  bondage.  That  hatred  of  sin,  which  springs 
frorp  the  perfectione  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Peity,  is  prematurely  presented  to  their  imiids,  at 
«  period  when  they  are  yet  incapable  ef  perceiving 
abstract  truths.  The  Impression  that  is,  by  thi^ 
means,  made  upon  their  senses,  is,  however,  suffi-. 
ciently  deep  to  remain  permanent.  The  associa. 
tions  thus  produced  must  surely  be  those  of  aver, 
sion.  Wonld  good  people  peraiit  their  leal  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  their  judgvieiit, — would 
they^  pey  seme  attention  to  the  progress  of  minds, 
and  observe  the  sletw  and  graclual  pregiess  of  na^ 
ture  in  the  development  of  the  faculties,  they 
would  not  idly  attempt  to  explain  to  children 
subjects  of  abstract  speculation,  at  »  period  wben> 
at  best,  it  can  have  no  otiier  effect  than  to  leave 
upon  theiv  minds  impveseiom  of  weariness  and 
wonder." 

If  parents,  therefbre,  wish  that  the  celestial 
plants  of  piety  and  religion  should  be  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  their  diildren,  let  them  be  careful  to 
give  them,  early  in  Kfe,  .tite  idea  of  a  supreme 
Lord  of  aU,  and  to  let  that  idea  be  connected  with 
the  most  pleasing  associations.  Let  the  idea  of 
almighty  power  be  united  with  Uie  ideas  of  infinite 
knowledge,  wisdom,  benevoleoce,  bounty,  and  mer- 
cy. If  God  and  region  be  presented  to  the  in. 
fant  mind,  as  surrounded  with  gloom,  as  clothed  in 
severity,  as  dressed  in  frowns,  as  tremendously 
awful  and  threatening,— such  representations  will, 
assuredly,  awaken  terror  and  aversion,  not  oonft. 
dence  aivi  love ;  and  most  probably  will'  end  in 
not  only  breaking  such  a  heavy  yoke  of  bondage, 
but  also  in  completely  throwing  off  the  curb  of 
restraint 


How  vemdilf  wiU  tdkey,  to  ^Ama,  i»^  *^  of 
infenoy,  i^glen  was  vep^ered  m  of  pvOHkvt  bur- 
den^ wM«  they  aaltaia  to  the  'soason  ef  jm^,  lu. 
ten  to  the  song  of  the  shen,  Pleasure — to  the  en- 
snaring sophistry  of  infidelity !  They  will  pro- 
I  baUy  ^en|a|^e  tlWmehv  h<m  the  beneficial 
inffuences  of  true  religion,  while  they  may  still 
remein  ujoder  Hya-  tyranny  of  slavish  fear  and  su- 
perstitious  dread. 

Let  us  be  solicitous  to  connect  in  the  minds  of 
our  children,  indissolubly  to  connect,  the  ideas  of 
God,  religion,  and  virtue,  with  those  of  enjoyment 
and  happiness ;  and  the  idea  of  viee,  with  that  of 
misery.  Let  us  take  care  that  their  first  impres. 
sions  concerning  those  most  momentous  olrjeeto  be 
cheerful,  agreeable,  encouraging.  Then  will  there 
be  every  reason  to  hope  that  those  principles  of 
true  wisdom  will  be  «o  deeply  planted  in  theii 
hearts,  as  to  stand  firm  agaiost  the  attempts  of 
scepticism,  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  the 
trials  of  adversity.  Let,  then,  the  idea  ef  God-* 
whose  high  and  holy  name  is  Jesus  Chbist  *— the 
bestower  of  good,  be  intermingled  with  aU  ihe 
pleasures,  the  comforts,  the  enjoyments  of  children, 
— with  every  thing  which  affords  them  delight.  Let 
them  be  taught  thus  to  feel  and  reason :  ''  Onr 
parents  and  friends  provide  for  us  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  habitation,  and  amusements,  and  ^e  as 
knowledge  and  instruction;  but  it  is  Ood  who 
enables  them  to  do  so,  and  therefore  it  it  God 
who,  in  fact,  affords  us  aU  thoee  good  thingi." 

These  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being  may  he  com- 
municated much  more  easily,  and  far  more  impm 
8ively>  from  the  lips  of  parents  who  seduloMly 
embrace  every  c^iportunity  o£GoaT^ing  thoa  whidi 
may  arise  in.  their  daily  xnteicourso  with  thnr 
children,  than  by  fonnal  lessons  and  cateehiaii^in 
learning  which  they  too  often  learn  only  vsrck, 
and  the  l^our  of  committing  which  to  memory 
hawrds  the  excitement  of  diegust,  and  sentiinMti 
unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  the  ndSgiMS 
frame  and  temper.  Children  may  gently,  gnh- 
eUy,  and  pleasingly,  be  led  "  tltfough  nature^  of  to 
nature's  God."  £very  object  of  the  cr«atioa>  eif*- 
cially  the  mere  grand  and  beautiful  ohjeots,  vl^ 
raise  delight  and  admiration,  may  be  made  ish* 
servient  to  this  purpose.  The  power,  the  wialom 
the  goodnesa  of  God,  may  be  pointed  out»  as  apf«- 
rent  en  all  sides ;  and  pleasurable  ideas  may  n>- 
tujcally  be  united  with  those  displays. 

If  the  Divine  Being  be  thus  reproseatedte  the 
infant  mind,  then  m^  his  onmipresanoe  he  made 
a  source  of  joy,  of  trust,  of  confidence;  as  well  as 
of  reverence,  awe,  self-command,  obedieaoe^  «^ 
regard  for  sincerity.  The  idea  of  the  eoasteBt 
presence  of  a  Qed  who  leveth  truth)  peaoe,  kiid- 
ness,  and  purity,  should  be  early  and  de^Jf 
infixed  in  the  heart,  as  it  will  probably  prove  ^^ 
power^  friend  and  supporter  of  virtoe  in  i^- 
life.  The  idea  of  the  constant  presence  of  <M 
as  a  benefactor,  a  father,  a  protector,  ever^  vm^X 

!   .Ill         n m     I  '  I    ■■" 

•  "For  In  Hm  dwdtetb  aU  the  tainfim  of  the  Gomtti^Bm" 
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to  hear  and  bless  those  who  heartilr  lore  and 
imiformly  obey  him^  should  be  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  soul ;  as  it  will  prove  an  unfailing  source 
of  consolation^  strength^  and  fortitude^  a  preserv. 
atire  against  all  groundless  terrors  and  alarms. 

As  the  intellectual  faculties  expand  and  strength- 
en, the  moral  attributes  of  the  Eternal  niay  be 
unfolded  to  their  view  ;  His  justice^  His  holiness^ 
His  mercy^  His  unfailing  loving-kindness,  as 
being  all  exercised  in  His  Govemment  of  the 
world,  and  the  providential  care  which  He  extends 
to  all  creatures. 

The  pleasing  association  supposed  to  be  pre- 
vioualy  formed  in  the  youthful  mind,  will  facili- 
tate the  admission  ^  these  ideaa,  and  render 
them  more  aocepiaUe.  Hence  we  may  proceed  to 
condact  our  children  to  the  sublime  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion  ;  the  rational^  grand  and  delight- 
ful representations  it  gives  of  the  Almighty ;  the 
pAtet jmI  eheracter  which  it  assigns  Him  in  eon- 
^vD^iott  with  that  of  Creator,  of  Redeemer,  of 
Pi^server,  of  Ruler,  and  of  Judge;  the  present 
state  of  man,  as  his  infancy  of  being ;  the  certain- 
ty of  another  very  different  and  far  more  exalted 
atttte^  lor  which  we  are  Bew  to  prepare,  and  in 
which  eur  powers  and  our  felicity  will  advance  to 
their  maturity.  These  view:^  and  principles  will 
be  potent  aids  in  the  formation  and  cultivation  of 
all  anuable^  generous^  noble  dispositions. 

**  The  power  of  the  aiFiections,"  says  the  amiable 
authoress  of  Elementary  Principles  of  Education, 
**  in  in^endng  our  opinions  is  obvious  to  com- 
tsoB  observation.  Where  the  aMoeiatlette  of  reli- 
gion have  produced  secret  antipathy  and  disgust, 
the-  powerliil  principle  of  self-love  may  be  con- 
oidered  as  enlisted  on  the  side  of  infideJUty.  The 
T«ry  oonCtary  of  this  must  be  the  case,  where  all 
the  affections  of  love,  esteem,  and  complacency, 
have  been  engaged  on  the  side  of  religion.  Those 
who  have  been  taught  to  view  the  wonders  of 
4u«atioa  as  the  work  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  to 
enjoy  every  bkesing  of  existence  as  the  gift  of 
Ininite  goodness,  will  embrace,  without  repog. 
nance,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These,  as 
the  capacity  unfolds,  ought  to  be  presented  in  the 
Mmplest  forms^  divested  as  Much  as  possible  of  all 
eohdastie  terms,  and  all  ineomprehensible  articles 
of  belief,  however  we  may  ourselves  venerate  and 
respect  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  1 
look  upon  as  a  very  essential  part  of  religious 
education ;  but  to  render  this  knowledge  useful, 
it  is  net  sufficient  that  their  contents  be  impressed 
on  the  memory ;  the  lessons  they  contain  must 
jeadi  the  heart.  Where  the  knowledge  of  Scrip. 
-tare  is  foreed  upon  children  as  a  tadc,  where  they 
ar»  canqSeUed  to  veeite  long  pertimis  of  it  from 
memory,  in  the  same  nrnnner  as  they  decline 
nouns  and  4M>i^ugate  verbs,  the  passages  learned 
Hsay  be  astaoied  by  the  memory,  but  we  may  rea- 
aenably  deubt  whether  theji  will  ever  iaspeesa  the 
heart/' 

The  same  enlightened  writer  gives  the  foUow- 
mg  dineetioBs  for  introducing  childma    to  the 


study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  so  judi- 
cious, that  no  ap^ogy  need  be  offered  for  adding 
them  to  the  mai^  quotations  already  taken  from 
her  excellent  work  :^- 

^'  The  first  step  towards  inspiring  year  chil- 
dren with  a  veneration  for  the  Sacred  Writing^, 
and  with  a  desire  of  knowing  something  of  their 
contents,  must  be  the  observations  they  will  natu- 
rally and  voluntarily  make  upon  your  own  fre- 
quent perusal  of  them.  While  they  see  other 
books  read  and  dismissed,  and  the  Bible  alone 
remaining  the  constant  companion  of  your  serious 
hours,  the  subject  of  your  daily  and  delightful 
meditation,  they  will  associate  th^  idea  of  supe. 
rior  excellence  with  the  Bible,  before  they  are 
able  to  read.  But,  on  the  contrary.  If  they  see 
it  only  brought  out  upon  a  tedious  and  gloomy 
Sunday,  and  then  read  as  a  dttty>  merely,  aad  a 
task,  the  prepossession  that  will  take  place  in  dis- 
favour of  its  contents,  will  probaWy  never  be  era- 
dicated. 

''  As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  understand  something  of  what  it  reads,  its 
imagination  and  curiosity  ought  to  be  excited  by 
the  mention  of  some  passages  in  the  Old  Testa, 
ment,  which  are  most  likely  to  amuse  and  gratify 
the  fancy  ;  these,  afterwards,  as  a  favour,  it  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  read.  By  a  repetition  of  this, 
as  often  as  occasion  offers,  a  pretty  accurate  know.^ 
ledge  of  the  Old  Testament  history  wiD  be  acquired* 
and  acquired  at  a  period  when  the  purity  of  the 
mind  is  incapable  of  being  soiled  by  an  account  of 
ihanners,  which,  though  suitable  to  ancient  rim^ 
plicity,  appear  gross  to  modem  refinement ;  but 
which  will  pass  unnoticed,  where  no  train  of  ideas 
upon  improper  subjects  has  been  previously  fixed 
in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  called  up  by  the  perusaL 
As  the  understanding  opens  to  the  pereeption  of 
moral  truth,  the  subHmer  doctrines,  events,  and 
examples  of  virtue  contained  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  should,  in  the  same  manner,  be  impressed 
upon  the  heart,  at  sach  times  and  seasons  as  the 
impression  is  likely  to  be  most  favourably  receiv- 
ed.'* 

'^  The  counsels  of  religion,"  says  the  venerable 
and  pious  Bishop  Taylor,  '*  are  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  distempers  of  the  soul,  as  men  take  helle- 
bore ;  but  they  must  dwell  together  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  and  be  twisted  about  his  understanding 
for  ever.  They  must  be  used  like  nourishment, 
not  like  a  single  medidae,  and  upon  the  actual 
pressure  of  a  present  necessity.  For  counsels  and 
wise  discourses  applied  to  an  actual  distemper,  at 
the  best,  are  but  like  strong  smells  to  an  epileptic 
person ;  they  may  somethnes  raise  him,  but  they 
nevef  cure  him. 

Instruction  upon  religious  subjects  should  be 
administered,  as  daily  bread,  in  such  portions  as 
the  appetite  calls  for  and  nature  can  digest ;  and 
not  aa  a  nauseoos  madieiDe,  which  cfaildrea  must  be 
feveed  to  take  fef  the  good  of  their  souls. 

^igffA  Google 
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THK  SCMOOLMASTEU, 


ENGLISH   MAY-GAMES.* 

"  On  the  caleuds  or  first  of  May,"  says  Bourne,  '•  com- 
monly called  May-day,  the  jurenile  part  of  both  sexes  were 
wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight  and  ^valk  to  some  neigh- 
bour ing  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  blowing  of 
horiid,  where  they  break  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 
adoni  them  nith  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers ;  when 
this  is  done,  they  return  with  their  booty  homewards  about 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make  their  doors  and  windows  to 
triumph  with  their  flowery  spoils ;  and  the  after  part  of  the 
day  is  chiedy  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall  pole,  which  is 
called  a  May-pole ;  and  being  placed  in  a  convenient  part 
of  the  Tillage,  stands  there,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the 
Goddess  of  Flowers,  without  the  least  violation  being  offered 
to  it  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year." 

This  custom,  no  doubt,  is  a  relic  of  one  more  ancient, 
practised  by  the  Heathens,  who  observed  the  Inst  four  days 
in  April,  and  the  first  of  May,  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Flora.  An  old  Romish  calendar,  cited  by  Mr.  Brand,  says, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  the  boys  go  out  to  seek  May-trees, 
"  Mail  arbores  a  pueris  exquinmter.**  Some  consider  the 
May-pole  as  a  relic  of  Druidism ;  but  I  cannot  find  any 
solid  foundation  for  such  an  opinion. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  May-games  were  not  al- 
ways celebrated  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month  ;  and  to 
this  we  may  add  thr  following  extract  from  Stow :  «  In  the 
month  of  May  the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates,  gener- 
a  ly  in  every  parish,  and  in  some  instances  two  or  three  pa- 
rishes joining  together,  had  their  several  Mayings,  and  did 
Setch  their  May-poles  with  divers  warlike  shows;  with  good 
archers,  morrice-dancera,  and  other  devices  for  pastime,  all 
daylong;  and  towards  evening  they  had  stage-plays  and 
bonfires  in  the  streets.  These  great  Mayings  and  May- 
games  were  made  by  the  governors  and  masters  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  triumphant  setting  up  of  the  great  shah 
or  principal  may-pole  in  Comhill  before  the  parish  church 
of  Saint  Andrew,"  which  was  thence  called  Saint  Andrew 
Undershaft. 

No  doubt  the  May-games  are  of  long  standing,  though 
the  time  of  their  institution  cannot  be  traced.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  May-pole  at  Comhill,  in  a  poem  called  the 
«  Chaunce  of  the  Dice,"  attributed  to  Chaucer.  In  the 
time  of  Stow,  who  died  in  1605,  they  were  not  conducted 
with  so  great  splendour  as  they  had  been  formerly,  owing 
to  a  dangerous  riot  which  took  place  upon  May-day  1517) 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  which  occasion  several 
foreignei-s  were  slain,  and  two  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  dis- 
urhance  were  hanged. 

Stow  has  passed  unnoticed  the  manner  in  which  the  May- 
poles were  ustially  decorated ;  this  deficiency  I  shall  supply 
from  Fhilip  Stubs,  a  contemporary  writer,  one  who  saw 
these  pastimes  in  a  very  diiierent  point  of  view,  and  some 
may  think  his  invectives  are  more  severe  than  just ;  how- 
ever, I  am  afi-aid  the  conclusion  of  them,  thoiigh  perhaps 
much  exaggerated,  is  not  altogether  without  foundation. 
He  writes  thus  :  '<  Against  Mai^ay,  Whitsunday,  or  some 
other  time  of  the  year,  every  parish,  towue,  or  village,  as- 
semble themselves,  both  men,  women,  and  children ;  and 
either  all  together,  or  dividing  themselves  into  companies, 
they  goe  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills 
and  mountaincs,  some  to  one  plac«,  some  to  another,  where 
they  spend  all  th«^  night  in  pleasant  pastimes,  and  in  the 
morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birche  boughes 
and  hi  aiihcs  of  trees  to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.  But 
their  chiefest  ji'wrl  they  bring  from  thence  is  the  Maie-pole, 
which  they  luing  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — 
they  have  twcntie  or  fourtie  yoake  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having 
a  sweete  uosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his  homes, 
and  thc«^  oxen  drawc  home  the  May-poa!e,  their  stinking 
idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all'  over  with  flowers  and 
hearl^es,  bound  ronnd  with  strings  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tome,  and  sometimes  it  was  painted  with  variable  colours, 
having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
following  it  with  great  devotion.     And  thus  equipped  it  was 
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reared  with  handkerchiefes  and  flagges  8trcamin«r  on  th« 
top,  they  stnwe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  giren 
boughs  about  it,  they  set  up  summer  halles,  bowers  andar' 
hours  hard  by  it,  and  then  fall  they  to  banqueting  aod 
feasting,  to  leaping  and  dauncing  about  it,  as  the  beathm 
people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idol&  I  have  heard  it 
crediblie  reported,  by  men  of  great  gravity,  credite,  and  n- 
putation,  that  of  fourtie,  threescore,  or  an  hundred  maid« 
going  to  the  wood,  there  have  scarcely  the  third  part  of 
them  returned  home  again  as  they  went.** 

In  the  churchwarden's  account  for  the  parish  of  St  Helen'i 
in  Abingdon,  Berks,  dated  1566,  the  ninth  of  Elizabeth,  U 
the  following  article  :  **  Fayde  for  setting  up  Robin  Hoode'i 
bower,  eighteenpence  ;**  that  is,  a  bower  for  the  reception 
of  the  flctitious  Robin  Hood  and  his  company,  bdongrosto 
the  May^lay  pageant. 

THE  LOBD  AKD  LADY  OF  THE  MAT. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  custom,  at  the  ok- 
bration  of  the  May-gauses,  to  elect  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  tbe 
May,  who  probably  presided  ovfr  the  sports.  On  the  tWr- 
tieth  of  May,  1567,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Qoeen  Miry, 
<<  was  a  goodly  May-game  in  Fenchurch-street,  with  drums, 
and  guns,  and  pikes;  and  with  the  nine  wortiiies  who  rode, 
and  each  of  them  made  his  speech,  there  was  also  a  morria- 
dance,  and  an  elephant  and  castle,  and  the  Lord  and  Lsdy 
of  the  May  appearing  to  make  up  the  show.'*  We  also 
read  that  the  Lord  of  the  May,  and  no  doubt  his  Lady  alio, 
was  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribands,  and  other  fineries. 
Hence,  in  the  comedy  called  «  The  Knight  of  the  Barainf 
Pesile,"  written  by  Beaumont  and  Plotcber  in  1611,  a  citi- 
zen, addressing  himself  to  the  other  actors,  says,  "  Let  Ralph 
come  out  on  May-day  in  the  morning,  and  speak  apon  a 
conduit,  with  aU  his  scarfs  about  him,  and  his  fvaiben, 
and  his  rings,  and  bis  knacks,  as  Lord  of  the  May."  His 
request  is  complied  with,  and  Ralph  appears  upon  the  stage 
in  the  assumed  character,  where  he  mnkes  his  speech,  begin- 
ning  in  this  manner : 

With  gilded  staff  and  croiaed  acarC  the  May  Lord  here  I  itand. 

The  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  a  spectator,  and  Ralph  is  hi) 
apprentice,  but  permitted  by  him  to  play  in  the  pieces 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  per- 
haps  still  earlier,  the  ancient  stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
frolicsome  companions  seem  to  have  been  new-inodell<d, 
and  divided  into  separate  ballads,  which  much  increaaf* 
their  popularity ;  for  this  reason  it  was  customary  to  per- 
sonify  this  famous  outlaw,  with  several  of  his  most  noted 
associates,  and  add  them  to  the  pageantry  of  the  itny- 
games.  He  presided  as  Lord  of  the  May ;  and  a  female,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  man  habited  like  a  female,  called  the 
Maid  Marian,  his  faithful  mistress,  was  the  Lady  of  tw 
May.  His  companions  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
«  Robin  Hood's  Men,"  and  were  also  equipped  in  appro- 
priate dresses  ;  their  coats,  hoods,  and  hose  were  generally 
green.  Henry  VII L,  in  the  ^rst  year  of  his  reign,  one 
morning,  by  way  of  pastime,  came  suddenly  into  the  cham- 
ber where  the  queen  and  her  ladies  were  sitting.  He  wai 
attended  by  twelve  noblemen,  all  apparelled  in  short  coatt 
of  Kentish  kendal,  with  hoods  and  hosen  of  the  same ;  each 
of  them  had  his  bow,  with  arrows,  and  a  sword,  iu»d« 
buckler,  "like  ontlawes,  or  Robyn  Hode's  men."  The 
queen,  it  seems,  at  first  was  somewhat  aflFrighted  by  w«| 
appearance,  of  which  she  was  not  the  least  apprised.  Tw* 
gay  troop  performed  several  dances,  and  then  '^^^^^- 

Bishop  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  ami 
king  Edward  VI.,  rentes  the  following  »n«^<>^^^^ 
proves  the  great  popularity  of  the  May  pageants:    w*- 
ing,"  says  he,  « to  a  certain  town  on  a  holiday  to  PJ*»^^ 
found  the  church  door  fast  locked.     I  tarryed  there  halMn- 
houre  and  more,  and  at  last  the  key  was  found,  and  one 
the  parish  comes  to  me  and  sayes,  Syr,  this  is  a  ^Jz 
with  us,  we  cannot  hear  you ;  it  is  Robin  Hood^    7Lt 
parish  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood;  i  P™J 
you  let  them  not.     I  was  fayne,  therefore,  to  give  ^ 
Robin  Hood.     I  thought  my  rochet  would  have  Dm 
garded ;  but  it  would  not  serve,  it  was  faine  to  P!« J"^ 
Robin  Hood's  men."    In  Ganrick's  Collection  of  Old  |r»P 
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if  one  eaiiUed,  ^  A  new  Playe  of  Robjn  Hoode,  for  to  be 
pUyed  in  tke  May-game%  Tery  pleasaunt  and  full  of  Pas- 
tyrne^**  printed  at  London  by  William  Copland,  black 
letter,  without  date.  This  play  consists  of  short  dialogues 
between  Robyn  Hode,  Lytell  John,  Fryer  Tucke,  a  potter*s 
boy,  and  the  potter.  Robyn  fights  with  the  friar,  who  after- 
wards  becomes  his  chaplaiu ;  he  also  breaks  the  boy*s  pots, 
and  rommits  several  other  absurdities.  The  language  of 
the  piece  is  extremely  low,  and  full  of  ribaldry. 

MAT  MILK-MAIDS. 

^  It  is  at  this  time,**  that  is,  in  May,  says  the  author  of 
one  of  the  papers  in  the  Spectator,  *^  we  see  the  brisk  young 
wenches,  in  the  country  parishes,  dancing  round  the  May- 
pole. It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  that  we 
see  the  ruddy  milk-maid  exerting  herself  in  a  most  sprightly 
manner  under  a  pyramid  of  silver  tankards,  and  Ifke  the 
Tirgiu  Tarpeia,  oppressed  by  the  costly  ornaments  which 
her  benefactors  lay  upon  her.  These  decorations  of  silver 
cops,  tankards,  and  mlven,  were  borrowed  for  the  purpose, 
and  hung  round  the  milk-pailsswith  the  addition  of  (lowers 
and  ribands,  which  the  maidens  carried  upon  their  heads 
when  they  went  to  the  houses  of  their  customers,  and 
danced  in  order  to  obtain  a  small  gratuity  from  each  of 
them.  In  a  aet  of  prinu  called  Tempest's  Cryes  of  London, 
there  is  one  called  the  merry  milk-maid*s,  whose  proper 
name  was  Kate  Smith.  She  is  dancing  with  the  milk-pail 
dccormted  as  above  mentioned,  upon  her  head.  Of  late 
years  the  platc^  with  the  other  decorations,  were  placed  in  a 
pyramidical  form,  and  carried  by  two  chairmen  upon  a 
w<ioden  horse.  The  maidens  walked  before  it,  and  per- 
fumed the  dance  without  any  encumbrance^  I  really  can- 
not  discover  what  analogy  the  silver  tankards  and  salvers 
can  have  to  the  business  of  the  milk-maids.  I  have  seen 
them  act  with  much  more  propriety  upon  this  occasion, 
when  in  place  of  these  superfluous  ornaments  they  substi- 
tuted u  cow.  The  animal  had  her  horns  gilt,  and  was 
nearly  covered  with  ribands  of  various  coloun,  formed 
into  bows  and  roses,  and  interspersed  ^vith  green  oaken 
leaves  and  bunches  of  flowers. 


THE  RURAL  POPULATION. 
By  Mr.  Macdiarmid  ofihe  Dun\fries  Courier. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  little  variation  in 
the  wages  of  rural  labour ;  and  here  we  cannot  help  glanc- 
ing at  the  steadiness  that  distinguishes  the  agricultural  from 
the  manufacturing  districts.  How  often,  within  the  last 
eighteen  years,  have  the  public  read,  with  pain  and  commis- 
/ration,  of  the  appolling  distress  that  had  overtaken  the 
hand-loom  weavers — the  depression  of  the  silk,  the  glove, 
the  lace,  the  stocking,  and  other  trades.  Repeatedly  the 
town  and  the  crowded  mart  have  been  convulsed  and  well 
nigh  shaken  to  their  centre,  while  the  country  remained 
perfectly  tranquil ;  the  farmers  might  be  suffering  from  bad 
years  and  the  more  limited  demand  which  distress  gene- 
i-Htes,  but  the  condition  uf  their  labourers  remained  nearly 
the  same — a  very  beautiful  state  of  things,  which  acts  as  a 
corrective  to  many  evils  and  makes  us  cherish  more  fondly 
the  aphorism  of  the  poet — 

**  And  a  bold  pesMOtry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  onoe  destroyed,  can  never  t>e  tupptied.** 

Nor  is  this  idle  speculation.  We  have  at  this  moment  be- 
fore us  an  official  account  of  the  Fiars  prices  of  the  county 
of  Wigton  for  the  last  eight  years.  Wigton^hire  is  divid- 
ed into  tM'o  districts — the  upper  and  lower ;  and  in  both, 
the  jurymen  and  witnesses  that  fix  the  fiars  prices,  deter- 
mine also  the  wages  of  labour.  This  is  an  excellent  sys- 
tem, the  advantages  of  which  we  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out  while  recommending  its  adoption  in  other  quar- 
ters. But  the  Act  anent  fiar-rents,  minister's  stipend,  and 
schoolmaster's  salary,  is  silent  as  regards  the  wages  of  la- 
bour; and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  slow  to  move  in  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
track  of  business.  The  relative  value  of  remuneration  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  political  science ;  and  where  the  machi- 
nery is  so  simple,  it  is  strange  that  the  SheriflBs  and  Fiscals 
of  every  county  in  Scotland  should  grudge  the  labour  of  put- 


ting a  few  additional  questions  to  the  jurymen  and  witnesses 
assembled  once  a-year  for  a  special  purpose,  the  legitimate 
depositories  of  both  kinds  of  knowledge.  In  examining  the 
document  alluded  to,  we  find  that  wheat,  in  the  year  1824, 
cost  £2,  17s.  6d.  per  quarter ;  barley  very  nearly  the  same ; 
common  oats  jCI,  8s.  ;  and  oatmeal  £\,  12s.  8d.  per  280  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  Every  year  since,  the  prices  of  grain  have  va- 
ried considerably,  sometimes  mounting  and  sometimes  fal- 
ling ;  and  so  late  as  last  year  are  given  as  follows :— wheat 
X'2,  158.  4d. ;  barley  £1,  fs.;  common  oats  £],  O^Q^d  ;  and 
meal  X'l,  3s.  8d.;  which  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
weights  and  measures  in  1826,  is  now  calculated  l»y  -8') 
imperial  lbs. ;  and  by  eight  imperial  bushels.  During  the 
same  period  that  is  from  1824  to  1832  the  variations  in 
the  rate  of  wages  have  been  exceedingly  trifling,  namely — 
lor  day-laboui'ers  Is.  4d.  in  summer,  and  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Id. 
in  winter.  In  1826  a  farm  servant,  living  in  the  house, 
got  £10,  4s. ;  in  1827  £10,  lOs. ;  in  1828  £11  ;  in  1821) 
£10,  lOs. ;  in  1830  £11 ;  in  1831  £11 ;  and  in  1832  £12 
per  half-year.  In  1829-30,  the  wages  of  a  cottar  were 
£25;  in  1831  they  mounted  to  £26;  and  in  1832  fell  to 
£25.  These  are  rather  striking  results,  which  contrast 
singularly  with  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Attwood,  and 
seem  to  strengthen  the  position  we  have  often  assumed,  that 
after  allowing  for  the  seasons  of  prosperity  that  occasionally 
dawn  on  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  balance  of  hap- 
piness is  in  favour  of  what  the  old  Scots  Acts  call  the 
"  poor  tillers  of  the  soil,"  and  that  the  affricultural,  bej-ond 
all  other  classes,  give  steadiness  and  stability  to  the  social 
machine.  An  isolated,  is  generally  a  virtuous  population  ; 
and  those  who  rarely  meet  in  numbers,  excepting  at  church, 
or  at  fairs  once  or  twice  a-year,  escape  many  temptations 
which  beset  the  paths  of  those  who  congregate  in  masses 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  partake  by  the  foice  of  circum- 
btanccs  of  that  species  of  denizenship  which  Rousseau  likened 
to  dwelling  in  tents  of  sin.  There  are  five  millions  of  sheep 
in  Scotland,  and  from  two  to  three  thousand  sliepherds, 
all  of  whom  we  firmly  believe  are  happier  among  their  moun- 
tains than  a  monarch  is  on  his  throne.  In  summer  particu- 
larly, their  labours  are  light  excepting  at  stated  seasons ;  pay- 
m(  nt  in  kind  gives  them  an  interest  in  the  flocks  they  tend  ; 
in  good  years  their  wages  may  be  £40,  under  all  circum- 
stances they  ai'e  allowed  a  cow^s  grass ;  and  if  an  unmarried 
shepherd  lodge  with  them,  they  are  permitted  to  keep  two; 
the  kine  have  an  extensive  gang,  crop  herbs  as  well  us 
grass,  and  every  body  knows  that  a  shepherd*8  butter  i:i 
better  than  his  master's  in  the  valley,  and  brings  a  higher 
price  in  the  market.  The  family  rear  poultry  and  pica, 
and  manufacture  butter  and  cheese;  wool  is  spun  and 
carded,  to  be  woven  into  plaiding  and  other  articles ;  pota- 
toes  are  planted  and  peats  cast;  the  garden  yields  its  tribute 
of  herbs  and  even  fruit ;  and  whether  in  summer,  when  to 
be  abroad  is  a  privilege,  or  in  winter,  when  the  "  carey" 
indicates  a  storm,  none  save  those  who  have  seen  and  shared 
it,  can  appreciate  justly  the  happiness  wtich  obtains  in  a 
shepherd's  shelling — the  door  barred  upon  frosty  winds,  the 
ingle  blazing,  and  the  hirsels,  from  their  position  on  the 
weather-side  of  the  hill,  secure  against  the  keenest  drifts 
that  may  blow.  The  intelligence  and  urbanity  of  these 
men  are  proverbial ;  they  not  only  read,  but,  what  is  better, 
reflect ;  and  we  know  no  class  that  can  so  well  be  desij;- 
nated  gentlemen  by  nature,  and  moralists  by  habit.  In 
directing  attention  to  the  true  state  of  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  gi-eat  distress  exists  in  to\vns;  * 
that  land  is  too  high  rented  in  many  instances ;  that  num. 
hers  of  farmers  make  a  bare  living  of  it :  that  agricultural 
capital  is  not  improving;  that  even  proprietors  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  times ;  and  that  the  capitalist's,  or  money 
lender's,  is  the  most  thriving  of  all  trades.  At  the  same 
time,  were  some' bold  and  healing  measure  adopted,  such  as 
a  properly  graduated  property  tax,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
burdens  which  press  so  severely  upon  industry,  and  bind, 
as  Lord  Althorp  once  said,  commerce  to  the  earth,  so  far 
from  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  we  would 
say  that  matters  might  again  come  round,  and  predict  the 
probability,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  or  less,  «>f  a  new 
and  better  era  dawning  on  the  weary  desliuiis  of  Dritaiiu 
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SLAVERY  NECESSARILY  A  SYSTEM  OF  CRUELTY. 

BY  JAXIEt   DOUGLAS,  ESQ.  OF  CAVZAS. 

Slavery  must  be  a  system  of  cruelty  and  terror ;  there 
fear,  not  hope,— *pain,  not  proQt,-»are  the  only  inducements 
to  labour.  The  most  benevolent  man  on  earth,  whose  head 
teems  with  projecU  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  slavery, 
.  must  at  last  hare  recourse  to  the  whip.  There  is  no  alter- 
native between  freedom  and  the  lash.  Man  cannot  act 
without  a  motive.  The  slave  can  have  no  motive  but  fear. 
And  the  sense  of  terror  would  soon  become  extinct,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  pain.  It  is  useless 
to  censure  individuals, — ^it  is  the  system  itself  which  is 
pitiless.  But  if,  even  under  the  most  benevolent  taskmas- 
ter, the  horrors  of  slavery  cannot  be  greatly  alleviated,  but 
only  plausibly  disguised,  how  deep  must  be  the  atrocities  of 
this  inhuman  system^  when,  in  addition  to  its  natural  hor. 
rors,  is  added  the  gloom  of  those  supernumerary  evils  which 
every  baneful  passiou  can  Inflict  I  when  avarice  and  cruelty, 
like  the  defied  fiends  of  Milton,  Mammon  and  Moloch, 
have  come  to  torture  the  human  race  before  the  time,  and 
are  joined  by  a  third  demon,  «  Lust  hard  by  Hate." 

In  the  West  Indies  all  things  are  reversed, — women  and 
men  are  less  considered  than  *<  horses  and  mares.**  **  Ac- 
cording to  the  Barbadoes  legisbiture,**  says  Lord  Brougham, 
<*  any  slaves  guilty  of  quarrelling,  or  swearing,  or  drunken- 
ness, or  riding  faster  than  a  walk,  or  cruelly  beating  any 
horse,  mare,  frc,  or  of  any  disorderly  conduct,**  shall  re- 
ceive, at  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate,  not  more  than 
thirty-nine  stripes.  Here  we  see  profanity  and  cruelty  are 
reserved  as  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  whites.  The 
whites,  with  the  tender  mercies  of  fiends,  are  humane  to- 
wards beasts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  bestially  cruel 
towards  men. 

But  the  slaves  are  claimed  as  the  property  of  their  owners. 
"  Man  can  have  no  property  in  man.**  The  very  daim  to 
such  a  property  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  property  whatso- 
ever. God  is  the  proprietor  of  all  things,  because  he  is  the 
Ci-cator  of  all  things.  Labour  stamps  a  right  of  property 
upon  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised,  because  it  creates 
the  value.  God  having  only  given  the  raw  elements,  and 
having  appointed  that  the  art  and  labour  of  man  should 
work  them  into  their  useful  applications,  has  thus  given  to 
man  a  light  of  proprietorship,  by  making  him  a  fellow- 
worker  with  himself.  God  creates,  and  man  forms.  But 
no  man  can  assert  a  right  of  property  In  the  involuntaiy 
•abour  of  other  men,  without  vitiating  the  title  on  which 
all  his  own  property  rests.  By  such  a  claim  he  shakes  the 
foundation  upon  which  civil  society  is  built,  and  introduces 
a  universal  system  of  robbery  and  wrong.  Man  can  have 
no  property  in  man.  The  slave-cholders  are  therefore  men- 
stcalers ;  for  wrong,  by  repetition,  can  never  become  right, 
but,  by  continuance,  is  only  a  more  intolerable  and  exces- 
sive wrong.  We  are  aware  that  the  hereditary  arbitei-s  of 
rjulit  and  wrong,  the  Peers  of  Britain,  in  several  instances, 
UfJ  ive  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  income  from  the 
Involuntary  labour  of  slaves  ;  but  their  eminence  and  their 
privileges  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  thipgs.  They  are  In- 
volved in  the  same  guilt  with  evei7  kidnapper  who  Carries 
a  himaan  prey  from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  nor  will  their 
titles  or  privileges  exempt  them,  more  than  other  slave- 
holders,  from  the  indelible  brand  of  being  stealers  of  men. 
It  is  one  of  the  dark  stabis  of  Britain,  that  there  are  men 
around  the  throne,  not  distantly  connected  with  Majesty 
itself,  who  must  be  called  upon  to  advise  upon  the  great 
subject  of  Colonial  Slavery,  and  wlko  yet  can  give  np  im- 
partial advice,  because  the  luxury  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rmmdcd  is  in  no  small  degree  procured  by  the  sufferings  of 
their  slaves, — men,  whose  delicacies  and  refinements  have 
all  the  stain  of  blood  upon  them^  and  whose  voluptuous 
repose  is  purchased  by  the  groans  and  tears,  and  by  the 
often  sleepless,  and  always  unrequited,  labour  of  human 
beings,  whom  they  persevere  in  holding  in  the  most  iniqui- 
tous thraldom. 

IKQUIRV  IJITO  THE  BIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  SLAVES. 

U  would  be  well  if  t  ha  proprietors  of  slaves  (as  they  call 
themselves)  would  fix  the  period  at  which  this  pretended 


property  began.    Tke  Aftfcasa, 


iif«lM4n 


DadtlMi 


their  native  village,  wm  happy  aad  tee. 

dealers  acquirs  a  right  over  then  Wf  I 

slaughtering  a  portion  of  itsiahabitanta,  i 

the  still  more  wretched  raeldtie  te  a 

Or,  if  it  be  owned  that  the  menarlm  wlu€h 

on  their  limbs  could  net  eflace  the  nAtvral 

freedom  of  the  mind,  nor  wrong,  merely  biCiBW  U  wm  cs- 

cessive  and  intolerable,  be  changed  into  right,  afaall  weoely 

date  the  period  of  the  loss  of  liberty  to  the  Africaa  freea  the 

moment  when  he  no  UNiger  trade  hiB  natire  soil  ?     la  this 

niAan.4*ight  of  property  established,  when  tke  tndcr  has 

packed  his  cargo  of  hnniaii  behigi  into  leas  joasa  tkaa  araald 

be  allowed  for  so  many  coffins,  ecarcely  i 

much  food  as  will  keep  them  allre^  aai 

to  endure  all  the  miseries  of  want  of  air  i 

two-thirds  of  their  original  nomber  oftca  perlab  an  thdr 

passage ;  and  the  few  wfaa  have  earrtved  tUa  horrid  tiwi- 

ment,  when  a  slave^hip  arrives  in  part,  have  haan  aHa  l» 

rush  upon  deck  like  so  many  aiaaiaca,  kilUnf  oert  thor 

parched  tongues  with  eager  desire  to  abtain  a  dx»p  9f  i 


to  quench  their  thirst  F    If  atredtiei  like  1 

right  of  property  for  the  maa-etealer,  it  Is  such 

as  Burke  might  claim  in  the  victims  whoas  ha 

and  sold  for  anatomical  purposes  t  and  the  <  ~ 

the  miserable  Africans  being  sold  aiia#  does  nat  t 

natnre  of  the  daim,  thongh  it  i      ~    ' 

of  sufferings  inflicted.     If  such  be  tiie  right  of  ] 

the  trader,  what  better  title  can  he  tranifer  to  the  y 

who  purchases  his  human  cargo,  even  thongli-  there  be  cs> 

acted  from  the  latest  pnrchaeer  the  trebly  adranced  prissy 

the  bhod^money,  which  must  cover  the  loes  of  €heir  ta*- 

panions  P     And  does  the  planter  improve  and  confirm  Us 

supposed  right  in  his  purchased  victims^  when  he  niigea  thtm 

to  unremitting  toil  by  the  cart-whip,  and  withholds  ast 

only  the  wages  due  to  labour,  but  all  the  civil  rights  aai 

privileges  of  man  f 

Upon  which  link  in  this  diain  of  tniqaity  srill  the  alave. 
holder  establish  his  claim  to  this  species  of  property,  and 
pronounce  it  sacred  and  inviolable  ? 

It  has  been  said,  that  slavery  existed  in  Africa  before 
Europe  was  guilty  of  the  traffic  of  slaves.  And  this  is  t 
Where,  indeed,  has  slavery  not  existed, — ^what  nation  \ 
the  whole  heavens  has  not  been  polluted  in 
age  with  the  tears  and  groans  of  slaves  ?  This  proceeds  from 
the  miserable  condition  of  onr  foUen  natnre,  and  thoee  wan 
and  fightings  which  have  been  ever  occasioaed  by  the  fierce 
and  unruly  passions  of  men.  Slavery,  in  the  early  afss  ef 
the  world,  was  a  necessary  evil,  so  far  as  war  was  a  nece^ 
sary  evil ;  it  was  the  only  method  of  disposing  of  the  pri- 
soners  reserved  fh>m  the  swoiiL  It  was  an  improvement 
upon  the  former  method  of  warfare  since  it  arose  frea 
sparing  the  lives  of  the  vanquished.  Strktly  speakhifb  it 
was  not  slavery,  in  the  first  instance  t  it  was  a  voiantary 
compact,  by  which  he  who  surrendered  himself  to  the  vic- 
tor, surrendered  his  liberty  as  a  ransom  for  his  forfdtedlifih 
West  Indian  slavery  has  no  such  excuse  to  plead :  it  has  beea 
well  ascertained  that  many  of  the  barbarous  wars  that  reat 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  desolated  her  villages,  wsse 
kindled  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  European 
slave-market  while  the  slave-trade  fioiirished. 

COKDITIOK  OP  SLAVES  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

Again,  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  early  ages,  though  a]« 
ways  an  evil,  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  barba- 
rities of  the  colonial  system.  The  case  of  Abraham,  as  it 
affords  the  earliest  authentic  example  of  slavery,  shews 
likewise  how  very  mild  that  slavery  was,  so  as  to  be  impro- 
perly designated  by  the  same  term  which  is  applied  to  the 
victims  of  West  Indian  avarice  and  folly.  The  servants  of 
Abraham,  though  bought  with  his  money,  might  more  pro- 
perly be  termed  Abraham's  family ;  they  differed  little  from 
a  dan  under  their  patriarchal  head.  If  Abraham  had  no 
son,  one  of  his  slaves  was  considered  as  his  heir.  There  h 
no  mention  of  stripes  or  of  forced  labour.  Neither  o^d 
any  of  their  tasks  be  considered  even  as  severe,  for  Abrahsa 
and  Sarah  performed  the  same  ivorks  as  thdr  servaatsj 
The  obedience  of  Abraham*s  servants  was  a  willing  obc- 
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dicnce,  for  they  were  trained  to  war,  and  had  weapons  in 
tbeir  handi,  a»d  Abraham  could  only  coerce  them  by  the 
authority  of  his  character,  and  by  their  devotion  to  him. 
Tlie  master  and  the  slave  tbd  on  the  same  food,  led  the  same 
lil^  observed  the  same  rites,  and  worshipped  the  same  God. 
And  as  they  were  the  family  of  Abraham  in  the  lifetime  of 
tbe  pOriardi,  so  they  w«re  identified  with  his  descendants ; 
Ibrno  distinction  is  observable  araon^the  Edomites  between 
the  direct  descendants  of  Esan  and  the  children  of  those  men 
whom  Abraham  bought  with  his  money,  trained  to  the 
BCiokes  of  peace  and  of  war,  and  instructed  in  his  oivn  pure 
relifiiMk  The  same  noble  feelings  which  made  Abraham 
prafer  to  be  the  father  of  his  people  rather  than  the  t3rrant 
of  his  slaves^  led  Job,  whom  we  consider  to  be  his  illustri.. 
oua,  and  not  very  rcmotey  descendant,  to  express  faknself  so 
bcMitUnUy  in  regard  to  those  whom  God  had  made  depen- 
dent open  his  pntectkMi  and  care :  *<  If  I  did  despise  the 
OMue  of  my  man-servant,  or  of  my  maid-servant,  when  they 
contended  with  ma,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth 
up?  And  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him? 
EHd  not  he  that  made  me  in  dte  womb  make  him  ?  And 
did  not  one  fiishion  rain  the  wombF" — *'  If  my  land  cry 
against  me,  or  that  the  forrows  likewise  thereof  complain  ; 
if  I  have  eaten  the  frnits  thereof  without  money,  or  have 
caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life :  Let  thistles 
grow  testead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley.  The 
words  of  Job  are  ended.** 

But  again,  it  is  argued  from  the  Bible  by  the  slave-owners 
—who,  alas!  seldom  quote  the  Bible  to  a  better  purpose — 
that  slavery  is  permitted,  if  not  sanctioned,  in  Scripture,  not 
only  by  the  example  of  the  Patriarchs,  but  by  the  Mosaic 
preeepts. 

The  truth,  however,  is^  that  the  Bible  does  not  sanction 
slavery  ;  it  only  sanctions  its  mitigations  and  restrictions. 
The  legislation  of  Moses  on  this  h^d,  goes  to  this  one  point 
—not  to  establish  elavery,  but  to  temper  it,  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  terminate  it.  God,  by  the  hands  of  Moses, 
gave  such  a  constitution  to  the  Israelites,  that  even  the 
most  mitigated  form  of  slavery  could  exist  to  no  extent 
amongst  them.  By  this  constitution,  after  having  once 
settled  in  Canaan,  they  were  disqualified  firom  carrying  on 
ofibnsive  wait,  till  the  changes  in  their  government  that 
ooearred  about  the  time  of  David,  and  had,  consequently, 
no  prisoners  of  war  to  dispose  of  as  bondmen ;  and,  by  the 
agrarian  law  of  Israel,  slavery  was  rendered  altogether  un- 
profttaUe;  for  who  in  his  own  hereditary  garden  would 
empl<»y  the  wasteful  labour  of  the  slave,  when  with  ease  he 
conld  cultivate  his  own  estate  by  his  own  free,  intelligent, 
and  productive  efforts?  Slavery  can  only  be  profitable  in 
an  ilLpeopled  country,  and  in  a  new  soil ;  but  Canaan,  be- 
fore  the  Israelites  entered  it,  was  already  fertile  by  artificial 
means,  and,  both  before  and  after  its  conquest  by  Joshua, 
was  crowded  with  population.  The  slave-owners  appeal 
to  the  Bible  when  it  suits  their  purpose  so  to  do ;  but  they 
would  not,  we  presume,  wish  the  laws  of  Israel  revived,  by 
which  it  vni»  decreed,  that  «he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.**  And  if  Revelation  has  not  abolished  sla- 
very positively  in  direct  terms,  it  has  done  so  in  effect,  com- 
manding every  man  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

The  iajustioe,  then,  of  the  West  Indian  system  is  manifest 
from  this, — that  man,  by  right,  can  have  no  property  in 
man :  but  the  whole  West  Indian  system  is  founded  on  a 
property  in  man  ;  hence,  with  thepi,  wrong  must  be  right, 
and  right  wrong.  The  order  of  nature  is  perpetually  re- 
versed— the  rule  of  eternal  justice  for  ever  violated.  What 
is  praised  in  Britain  is  e^cecrated  in  the  West  Indies ; — ^what 
is  here  the  object  of  reward,  is  there  the  subject  of  punish- 
ment. The  very  laws  themselves  are  the  worst  part  of  the 
system,  being  a  violation  of  all  law.  There  the  innocent 
become  the  victims,  and  the  criminals  are  the  judges  and 
the  legislators.  Tyrants  alone  talk  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, and  those  who  have  the  hearts  of  Tell  and  of  Bruce, 
must  either  live  branded  as  slaves,  or  be  massacred  like  dog^ 
In  Britain  all  presumptions  are  in  favour  of  liberty, — in 
the  West  Indies  of  slavery.  Whoever  touches  the  soil  of 
Britain  is  free;  whatever  Black,  ^vithout  the  require  ^cer- 


tificates, touches  the  soil  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  is,  ac 
cording  to  the  proper  form,  seized,  put  into  "  the  cage/* 
advertised  ten  days,  and, "  if  no  owner  or  claimant  appear,** 
is  sold  to  pay  the  expenses ;  so  that,  if  he  has  no  master 
upon  his  arrival,  he  is  sure  by  this  admirable  process  to 
find  one  sooner  or  later. 


GRAFTED  FRUITS,  &c 

Ak  opinion  has  taken  root  not  only  among  gardeners, 
but  ahM>  among  botanists  of  high  name,  that  grafted  iruiu  9 
contmue  during  their  whole  existence  in  some  ^vay  depen- 
dent  upon  their  parent  stock.  If  the  ancestral  tree  fall  into 
old  age  and  dotage,  the  young  grafts  which  were  taken 
fivm  it  in  ita  vigour,  sympathize  with  itj  infirmities,  and 
decay  with  its  decay,  in  q>ite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  stock 
ott  which  they  have  been  grafted,  to  administer  nourish- 
ment* The  old  tree^  and  the  transferred  grafr,  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  still  as  much  the  same  individual  as  if 
they  grew  from  the  same  root ;  and  the  connexion  of  the 
graft  with  another  stock,  is  only  an  accident,  which  enables 
it  to  spread  to  a  greater  size;  but  which  no  more  gives  it 
power  to  live  beyond  the  age  of  its  parent,  than  the  sup- 
port of  a  shred  of  cloth  which  allo^vs  its  branches  to  extend 
farther  on  the  walls,  can  enable  these  to  live  after  they  have 
been  cut  asunder  ftom  the  stem.  To  the  advocates  of  this 
theory,  we  beg  to  recommend  the  following  observations, 
extracted  from  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Fleming  of 
Flisk  '^ 

«  We  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  na- 
tural term  of  life  of  our  fruit-trees,  which  outlive  us  by  many 
centuries,  and  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety ,  refer  the 
decay  of  such  plants  to  a  cause,  which  the  want  of  records, 
and  our  own  limited  existence,  prevent  us  from  comprehend- 
ing. But  we  may  adopt  the  cautious  plan  of  reasoning  from 
what  we  do  know,  respecting  things  analogous,  which  are 
yet  obscure.  There  are  many  herbaceous  pUnts,  as  the 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  the  annual  stems  of  which  may  be  converted 
into  eofiennont,  capable  of  living  man^  years^  and  giving 
rise  to  annual  roots  and  stems  like  the  stock  fh>m  which  it 
was  taken.  Cuttings  from  the  wallflower,  a  plant  limited 
in  its  duration  to  two  or  three  years,  may,  by  cuttings,  have 
existence  prolonged ;  nay,  the  very  branch,  which  would 
have  flowered  ai^  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  may 
be  made  to  strike  root  and  flower,  year  after  year,  when  the 
stock  whence  it  was  taken  shall  have  closed  its  natural  term 
of  life.  Even  the  leaf  of  a  potato  may  outlive  the  stem, 
and  be  kept  alive  until  the  following  spring.  Not  only 
may  the  stems  and  branches  of  plants  be  made  to  outlive 
the  natural  term  of  lifte  of  the  stock  with  which  they  were 
connected,  but  the  roots  may  likewise  be  made  to  prolong 
their  ftinctlons.  Thus  T  have  kept  a  plant  of  oats  alive  for 
^our  years f  simply  by  preventing  it  from  producing  flower- 
ingf  stems ;  atid  the  common  bean,  if  subjected  to  similar 
treatment,  may  exhibit  a  similar  longevity.  The  natural 
term  of  liffe  of  the  osier.  In  this  country  certainly  very  li- 
mited, is  fhr  exceeded  by  those  extensions,  everjrwhere  pitv 
pagated  for  hoops  and  basket-work.  The  gooseberry  his 
been  considered  as  subject  to  this  sympathetic  law,  and  many 
meritoriotis  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  raise  healthy  plants 
from  seed,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  destined  soon  to 
perish,  or  whidh  have  already  exhibited  sytnptoms  of  d^rav. 
But  the  extent  of  the  useful  term  of  the  life  of  this  plant 
may  probably  be  underrated.  In  the  garden  at  Fitlithie,  in 
the  parish  of  Leuchars,  Fifb,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Lawson, 
Esq.,  there  is  a  gooseberry  of  the  ironmonger  kind,  still  in 
vigour.  Which  was  planted  in  1760,  the  flmit  on  which,  two 
years  ago,  exceeded  twenty  Scotch  pints. 

*«  The  potato,  it  is  well  known,  is  subject  to  disease  In 
its  present  condition,  by  which  the  success  of  its  cultivation 
is  greatly  retarded.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term  of 
life  of  the  parent  stodcs  hHvIng  arrived,  the  extensions  can 
no  long«r  be  propagated  with  advantage ;  that  thoxigh  a 
change  of  soil  may  for  a  time  retard  the  tendency  to  disso- 
lution, renovation  can  only  be  effected  sti^icessftilly  by  rais- 
ing new  plants  from  seed.  It  is  known  to  all  who  have 
cultivated  potatoes  to  any  extent,  that  a  chafige  ef  seed, 
ftOTXi  a  high,  cold,  and  moist  dlstrictf^o  a  lower|  \Varmer, 
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and  diicr  one,  is  attended  with  important  advantages.  The 
crop  is  more  productive,  and  the  disease  termed  the  curl  in 
a  tfieat  measure  disappejirs.  But  the  following  fact  will 
demonstrate  tSiat  the  })«>tato  may  be  cultivated  long,  by  ex- 
ti'iision  in  the  same  soil,  and  without  change  of  seed ;  and 
neitiier  disease  to  any  uncommon  degree  he  generated,  nor 
any  symptom  announcing  approaching  dissolution. 

^<  When,  in  1812,  I  came  to  reside  in  the  manse  here,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  excellent  quali. 
O  ty  of  a  large,  bent,  depressed  kidney  potato,  cultivated  by 
my  neighbour,  the  late  Mr.  James  Sime,  tenant  in  Wester 
Flisk.  He  told  me,  that,  thirty  years  before  that  period, 
he  brought  the  seed  with  him  from  a  farm  he  previously 
occupied,  about  five  miles  to  the  eastward ;  and  during  the 
whole  intervening  period  he  had  annually  planted  the  pota- 
toes  in  the  fields  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  without 
change.  In  the  spring  of  1813, 1  got  a  supply  for  my  own 
use,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  1  have  continued  to 
cultivate  the  roots,  equally  without  change.  In  size  and 
quality  I  have  never  seen  better,  nor  any  equally  good. 
The  soil  on  which  this  variety  of  potato  has  been  cultivated, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  by  extensions  fr&m 
the  same  stock,  during  the  period  of  forty-five  years,  is  a 
stiff  clay,  with  a  close,  tilly  bottom,  and  varying  from  160 
above,  nearly,  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Tay. 

"  Before  concluding  these  hurried  observations,  I  beg 
distinctly  to  state,  that  I  by  no  means  deny  the  existence 
of  thoic  symptoms  of  decay  which  certain  kinds  of  fniit- 
trees  or  other  cultivated  vegetables  exhibit.  I  consider  it 
probable  that  the  causes  of  this  decay  may  yet  be  traced  to 
the  kind  of  culture,  or  tlie  constitutional  habits  of  the 
plants  which  have  been  extended.  At  least  it  would  be 
safer  to  refer  such  calamities  to  causes  yet  to  be  developed, 
tlian  to  the  operation  of  a  law,  which  does  not  act  where 
its  manifestations  ought  to  be  displayed,  and  where  they 
could  be  easily  detected ;  but  which  is  supposed  to  act 
where  its  limits  ai*e  removed  from  our  present  powers  of  in* 
vchtigation,  and  which  will  require  the  lapse  of  ages  before 
its  foundation  can  be  established  on  the  basis  of  sound  in- 
duction." 


T'hf.  Luxury  of  Leather  Bkeeches. — We  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  young  officers  of  the  Guards  used  to 
mount  guard  lo  superlatively  tight  leathers;  and  the  opera* 
tion  necessary  to  a  smart  appearance  was  then  so  pain- 
ful and  laborious,  that  in  no  cause  but  that  of  fashion 
would  these  gentlemen,  so  particularly  addicted  to  the 
study  of  their  own  ease,  have  subjected  themselves  to  it. 
To  get  into  a  well-made  pair  of  leathers  was  the  business 
of  about  two-hours,  with  the  aid  of  two  able-bodied 
servants,  and  certain  mechanical  appliances  to  boot.  The 
waist-band  of  the  pantaloons  being  held  open  by  the  as- 
sistants, the  officer  was  dropped  into  them,  ^nd  ^uok  by 
his  own  weight  as  far  as  the  extreme  tightness  of  the 
leathers  would  permit;  be  then  kicked  and  plunged  for  a 
season,  (suspended  by  the  waist-band,  as  aforesaid,)  until 
ho'had  made  as  much  way  as  could  be  effected  by  this 
process,  and  his  strength  was  pretty  nearly  exhausted. 
All  that  kicking  and  plunging  on  his  part,  and  jerkins:  on 
that  of  the  servants  could  do,  having  been  accomplished, 
be  was  carried  out,  (still  by  the  waist-band,)  and  set 
astride  of  the  bannisters,  where,  with  ordinary  industry 
and  perseverance*  he  could,  in  about  an  bourns  time,  force 
his  legs  down  into  their  appointed  places  of  confinement. 
The  earnestness  with  which  this  operation  was  carried 
on,  contrasted  with  the  attitude  of  the  party,  had  a  very 
ludicrous  effect.  With  the  introduction  of  trousers  these 
pains  and  troubles  went  out;  but  stays,  which  were  at 
first  worn  by  the  dandies  with  their  cossacks,  furnished  a 
continuation  to  the  afflictions  of  the  flesh. — Atlas, 

"  What  are  you  threshing  that  poor  boy  for  ?"  said  some- 
body to  a  sweep  of  some  12  years  of  age,  who  was  laying  it 
on  tliick  npon  one  much  younger.  <*  Vy,  ^ause  he  insulted 
me :  he  called  me  a  Twy^'*  was  the  reply  of  the  "  son  of  the 
t  lergy." — «  Veil,'*  cried  the  other,  still  Holding  up  his  little 
fists  in  the  attitude  of  defence,  as  the  tears  washed  two 
white  sti-caks  down  his  sable  cheeks,  "he  fiist  called  mc  a 
Vig,  Su." 


A  DUET. 

PARISH    PAUPEK. 

When  large  of  me  my  mother  lay. 
And  father  swore  he'd  never  pay. 
Who  kindly  let  him  run  away  ? 

W^ho  pitied  mother's  sad  mishap. 
And  gave  her  pay  to  give  me  pap. 
And  nurse  m«  in  her  own  dear  \x^  "r 


Th^  Partj^ 


The  Pandk 


STATE    PAUPER. 

When  I  was  bom  the  third  of  three 

As  jolly  lads  as  you  might  see, 

Who  paid  the  expense  of  rearing  me  ? 

Thit  Pcoflr. 
Who  bonfires  made,  and  made  a  fiua 
Uproarious  and  riotous. 
And  wishM  my  mother  more  of  us  ? 

The  Peoples 

BOTU. 

When  I  was  come  to  boy's  degree, 
Who  didn't  know  what  to  do  uith  me. 
So  rigg'd  and  sent  me  off  to  sea  ? 

(   The  Parisib 

\  The  P^ofrfe. 
When  war  was  up,  and  Honey  down. 
And  I  came  back  to  London  town. 
Who  tipped  nie  handsome — with  a  crown  ? 

(  The  Parifii. 

(  The  People. 
For  several  little  slips  of  grace 
That  happen'd  in  my  younger  days, 
I  wonder  who  the  piper  pays  ? 

)  The  Pkridi. 

\  The  Peo|4e. 
And,  now  that  I've  a  lawful  wife, 
Who  makes  us  Kad,  with  little  strife, 
A  pretty  comfortable  life  ? 

{The  Pari^ 
The  People. 
Who  knows  our  means  arc  very  small. 
And  wont  refuse  us  when  we  call, 
AuQ  never  wants  no  work  at  all 't 

{The  Parish. 
The  People. 

PARISH    PAUPER. 

Who  pays  our  house-rent  every  year. 
And  keeps  us  rates  and  taxes  clear? 
Who  buys  us  gin  ?  who  buys  us  beer? 

The  Pariih. 
When  sleeves  or  shoes  are  worae  for  wear. 
And  toes  or  elbows  getting  bare, 
W^ho  furnishes  another  pair  ? 


The  Parish. 


STATE    PAUPER. 

Who*^ives  us  tax-fi'ee  houses  fine, 
And  finds  us  whei'ewithal  to  dine 
On  turtle  and  on  Bourdeaux  wine  ? 

Should  phaetons  be  worse  for  wear, 
Or  parks  and  temples  want  repair. 
Who  sitffers  when  we  take  the  air  ? 


The  People. 


BOTH. 


The  People. 


Thi-o'  grief,  thro'  joy,  thro'  praise>ihro'  Uame, 
'J'o  rae  they  ever  were  the  same 


Kind 


{Fari&h! 
People! 


And  when  I'm  dead,  as  die  I  must. 
And  these  ;)oor{bonca  return  to  dust. 
Ah!  who  will  burv  me?  I  trust, 

f  The  Parish  I 
Exatnincr.  _     •   _  ^-^      ^  TheJPeopIc! 
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GEORGE  MASON  ; 

OE,  LIFE  IN  THE  WESTERN  TEURITORY. 

(Conduded.) 

The  postmaster,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  had  noticed 
Geor^  and  had  inquired  into  the  circvmstances  and  char- 
acter of  the  family.  He  was  a  man  that  had  both  an  un- 
demanding  and  a  heart.  WhUe  Mrs.  Mason  and  her 
children  were  wearying  themselyes  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
inf  ent  some  kind  of  pursuit  in  which  to  employ  their  in- 
dustry, he  had  more  than  once  been  occupied  in  the  bene- 
Tolent  desire  to  be  useful  to  them.  As  a  foretaste  of  good 
will  to  tfcem,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  George  the 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  that  came  to  his  office,  after  hchad 
perused  them.  These  were  beneficial  to  them  in.  a  hundred 
ways.  In  an  imperfect  way  they  supplied  the  want  of 
books.  They  learned  from  them  the  events,  passions,  and 
employments  of  the  great  world  without  their  forests.  The 
thousand  projects  and  discoveries  of  manufiEtcturing  inven- 
tiveneas  were  brought  to  their  view.  They  could  trace  the 
range  of  other  minds  in  the  same  inquiries  which  them- 
selves were  pursuing  with  so  much  interest  Among  other 
inventions  in  manufitctures,  they  noted,  with  keen  interest, 
that  the  town  from  which  they  had  emigrated  had  become 
famous  for  the  manu&cture  of  a  new  kind  of  grass  bon- 
nets, in  imitation  of  Leghorn  straw.  A  premium  of  fifty 
dollars  bad  been  obtained  by  a  school-mate  of  Lizzy*s  for 
a  bonnet  of  this  kind,  which  had  sold  for  thirty  dollars 
bnide — eighty  dollars  for  a  single  bonnet,  and  that  made 
by  a  girl,  neither  older,  nor  more  ingenious,  than  herself! 
In  fact,  the  whole  family,  from  constantly  seeing  the  manu- 
factures going  on  about  them  while  in  New  England,  had 
become  familiar  with  all  the  mysteries  of  cutting,  bleaching, 
and  platting  straw,  and  with  eveiy  stage  of  the  operation, 
from  the  cutting  the  grain  to  arranging  the  artificial  flowers 
on  the  finished  bonnet.  From  a  dissertation  upon  the  kind 
of  grass  used  in  this  manufacture,  George  was  confident 
that  it  was  none  other  than  the  identical  crab-grass  which 
^f'ss  such  an  abundant  and  troublesome  inmate  in  their 
«oni-flelds.  So  impatient  were  they  all  to  satisfy  themselves 
npon  this  point,  that,  immediately  after  reading  the  article 
in  question,  George  and  Henry  sallied  out  with  a  light  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  gather  some  of  the  cnib.gra8s,  and 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  its  capabilities  for  the  manufuc- 
ture.  The  grass  was  still  unharmed  by  the  frost,  though 
80  late  in4he  season,  and  Mrs.  Mason  and  Lizzy  found  it 
to  succeed  as  an  experiment  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  They  retired  to  rest,  full  of  cheerful  and 
ffolden  dreams ;  even  Lizzy  dreaming  that  the  children  were 
siU  clothed  in  new  suits,  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  once  more  fine. 

This  was  a  project  for  immediate  and  earnest  triaL 
Sufflcient  quantities  of  the  grass  were  collected  from  the 
corn-field.  George  and  his  brothers  concluded  to  try  their 
sWll  upon  the  coarser  manufacture  of  Vevay  straw  hats 
for  gentlemen,  of  which  some  for  domestic  use  were  already 
niade  in  the  settlement.  In  the  ne^vspapers,  too,  were 
iwinute  dissertations  on  rearing  silk  worms,  and  on  the  mak- 
ing of  silk.  The  woods  about  them  abounded  in  mulberry, 
trees,  and  there  were  acres  covered  with  young  and  thriv- 
"»g  ones,  such  as  were  represented  to  be  in  the  right  stage, 
to  furnish  tender  leaves  for  feeding  the  silk-worm.  Eggs 
lor  rearing  the  worms  were  offered  gratuitously,  to  eucour- 
^%^  this  si)ecics  of  Industry.     Behold  the  promise  of  plea- 


sant, practical,  and  profitable  -labour,  both  for  winter  and 
summer. 

The  trials  and  eflEbrts  of  Mrs.  Mason  and  her  daughter 
were  commenced  with  the  morning  lif^t,  and  scarcely  re- 
linquished until  midnight.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  their  satisfaction  at  once ;  but  active  and  ingenious 
people^  who  are  in  earnest,  and  deteimined  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, seldom  /ail  in  such  efforts,  and  soon  improve  upon 
their  first  attempts.  Courage,  patience,  industry,  and  per- 
severance^  con<iuer  all  difficulties  in  practice.  The  inex- 
perienced manufiurturers  made  many  mistakes  at  first,  and 
their  progress  was  slow.  But  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
the  mother  and  daughter  finished  two  grass  bonnets,  of 
which  the  first  might  be  said  to  be  very  tolerable,  and  the 
second,  even  beautiful,  iu  comparison  with  leghorn  straw. 
George  and  his  brothers,  in  the  same  interval,  had  complet- 
ed eight  gentlemen*s  straw  hats,  which  were  cousidei'ed 
merehantable ;  besides  one  of  a  less  perfect  workmanship, 
the  fruit  of  their  first  essays  and  experiments,  for  each  of 
themselves.  The  last  half-dozen  were  wrought  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  neatness. 

In  the  same  period,  they  had  made  considerable  preparation 
for  the  manufacture  of  silk,  in  which  they  were  favoured 
by  their  friend,  the  postmaster,  who  not  only  furnished 
them  with  all  his  printed  instructions  in  relation  Xo  this 
business,  but  franked  their  letters  requesting  eggs,  and  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that  their  requests  were  giant- 
ed,  and  that  the  eggs  were  forwarded  according  to  their 
desire. 

March  came  again ;  the  brooks  were  once  more  tufted 
with  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  meadow-pink,  and  the 
woods  rendered  gay  by  the  opening  flowers  of  the  red-bud. 
These  pleasant  harbingers  of  spring  admonished  them  to 
begin  their  preparations  for  subsistence  through  the  coming 
year.  It  was  necessary  that  the  field  should  be  ploughed 
this  season.  The  frank  deportment  and  the  persevering 
industry  of  George  had  so  far  won  upon  the  good  feelings 
of  the  planters  about  them,  that  two  of  the  richest  ofiered 
to  send  their  slaves  and  teams  to  plough  it  for  him.  This 
was  regarded  in  the  family  as  a  benefit  from  heaven ;  for 
they  could  not  expect  a  second  crop  without  ploughing ; 
neither  had  they  been  able  to  devise  any  means  of  getting 
it  done.  They  were  inspired  with  new  coura'^e,  and  the 
circumstance  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  future  good 
fortune. 

How  in  every  difficulty  did  these  poor  things  miss  their 
departed  guide  and  support !  And  when  any  thing  occurred 
to  brighten  their  prospects,  how  they  missed  the  kind  and 
cheerful  partaker  in  their  joys  ! 

The  grand  obstacle  overcome,  it  was  proposed  that,  be- 
fore planting,  George  and  Henry  should  carry  the  fruits  of 
their  winter*s  industry  to  the  village  on  the  iianks  for  sale, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  advertised  by  the  papers  that 
a  steam-boat  would  arrive  there  from  New  Orleans.  It 
seemed  the  only  chance  that  offered  for  a  market  for  their 
hats  and  bonnets.  They  had  made  some  attempts  to  sell 
these  articles  to  their  neighbours.  They  had  even  offered 
the  last  bonnet  for  the  ploughing  of  their  field :  but  such 
is  the  effect  of  prejudice,  that  these  men  found  the  bonnets 
and  hats  mean  and  coarse,  compared  Mrith  much  meaner 
and  coarser  ones  brought  from  their  stores.  An  impartial 
eye  could  have  seen  at  once  the  superiority  of  our  friends* 
manufactures ;  but  these  had  been  made  at  home  and  un- 
der their  eyes,  and  by  a  destitute  family  with  patched  gar- 
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Dd  ton  imL  ThoM  Hbmt  tlMjr  feuktd  from  the 
stores  were  fiir-letched  and  dear-bought.  People  we  too 
often  mpi  to  mdefrftlne  whtt  frsws  «p  under  their  Qres. 
Of  all  tkis  if  n.  Mason  was  iuUy  aware.  Highlf  as  she 
thought  of  George,  and  highly  as  he  really  deserved  to  be 
thought  of,  she  Mras  aware  that  lie  must  be  aii  uu'xpci'ienD* 
ed  trader — that  his  market  was  an  unpromising  one— and 
she  anowed  herself  to  indulge  very  slender  hopes  from  the 
proposed  excursion  to  the  river.  But  there  was  not  a  shoe 
or  stocking  amongst  them.  Notwithstanding  her*s  and 
Liszy^s  patient  patching  and  mending,  their  clothes  were 
verging  to  that  state  of  raggedness  when  patching  and 
mending  would  do  no  more.  As  the  mother  made  the  last 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  hoys,  it  was  with 
many  prayers  and  tears.  Nevertheless  the  grand  maxim  of 
her  husband,  <*  Never  despair,**  came  to  her  thoughts,  as 
though  it  were  his  spirit  hovering  near  to  cheer  them.  Her 
last  and  best  exertions  were  to  render  the  lads  as  neat  and 
decent  in  their  appearance  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
But  though  their  dress  was  so  patched,  and  seemed  that 
the  original  colour  could  hardly  be  discerned,  it  was  still 
manifest  that  they  were  the  children  of  a  mother  who  had 
been  used  to  comfort  and  respectable  society.  After  giving 
them  all  the  counsels  suggested  by  maternal  apprehension 
and  forecast ;  after  long  and  laborious  dictation  of  what 
was  to  be  said  and  done  in  various  supposed  cases ;  she 
packed  up  the  merchandise  In  two  bundles,  in  the  only  two 
decent  handkerchief^  she  had  left,  the  larger  to  be  carried 
by  George,  and  the  smaller  by  Henry.  She  kissed  them 
both,  suppressed  her  starting  tears,  and  trusting  the  return 
purchases,  if  they  should  sell  the  hats,  entirely  to  the  jodf- 
ment  of  George,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  what  they  need- 
ed most,  she  sent  them  forth. 

It  was  a  beautlfyal  March  morning  when  they  started, 
and  the  swelling  buds  of  the  spice-wood  filled  the  air  with 
aromatic  fragvance.  Wherever  they  crossed  a  run  with  a 
•ootlum  exposure*  they  saw  the  delicious  meadow-pink  and 
the  nd-hnd  in  flower.  The  beauty  of  the  day,  and  that 
inexplicable  apirit  of  freshness  and  joy  to  the  whole  creation, 
which  spring  diffuses  over  earth  and  through  air,  and  with 
which  it  fills  every  thing  that  has  life  with  gaiety  and 
■ongt  tke  caiioyy  of  branches  in  the  grand  forest  through 
which  they  poMed,  just  beginning  to  be  tinged  with  count- 
less  points  of  green ;  every  object  in  their  way  was  calcu- 
lated  to  cheer  our  youthful  travellers.  They,  too,  were  full 
of  tha  fireshnesB  and  buoyancy  of  youthful  existence,  and 
the  tweet  illusions  of  hope  were  diffused  over  their  minds 
Wlien  they  were  a  little  rested,  they  rose,  and  resumed 
their  march,  whistling  and  singing,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  river*  The  steam-boat  had  just  fired  its  guns,  and 
swept  to  the  bank  in  all  the  pageantry  of  flags  and  music, 
as  they  arrived.  It  may  be  imagined  what  an  imposing 
spsctade  it  presented  to  Irays,  who,  for  so  many  months,  had 
sren  nothing  but  log-cabins  and  trees.  Hundreds  of  wag- 
gish boatmen  were  cutting  their  jokes  and  plying  for  em- 
ployttent  on  the  deck  and  in  their  boats  along-side.  Se- 
venty-ive  or  eighty  gaily  dressed  cabin-passengers  sprang 
ashops  as  soon  as  the  plank  was  put  out.  A  trading  boat 
waa  moored  m  few  rods  above  them.  George  considered  this 
as  a  good  omen.  The  people  in  these  boats  are  known  to 
be  tvaficken,  who  deal  in  every  thing.  Besides,  it  was  to 
remain  ^lera  two  days,  whereas  the  steam-boat  was  only  to 
uke  in  wood  and  a  few  passengers,  and  would  depart  in 
two  hours;  of  oo^rse^  the  first  U'ading  emay  of  the  two 


boys  would  be  made  upon  the  steamer.  It  will  be  sren  tfast 
it  was  but  an  unpromising  business  for  two  ragged  boj9  to 
carry  such  articles  as  hats  and  bonnets  on  board  inch  a 
vessel,  returning  from  New  Orleans,  crowded  with  paaou 
gers,  some  of  them  dandies,  some  of  them  bellei,  msoj  of 
them  empty,  heartless,  and  unfeeling,  most  of  them  in  i 
careless,  selfish  fi^me  of  mind,  and  scarcely  one  of  tkem 
disposed  to  offer  a  fair  chance  to  the  speculation  of  our  psst* 
little  merchants.  True,  they  were  boys  with  fine  handsone 
faces,  and  decent  manners,  and  keen  observers  might  ttsBj 
have  noted  that  they  were  not  common  boys.  But  wbo,  of 
the  idle,  self-conceited  men  and  women  on  board  this  stem, 
hoat,  greedy  only  fbr  some  kind  of  heartless  aamsnaat, 
would  inspect  them  closely  enough  to  look  beyond  thdr 
first  appearance  and  their  rags  ?  Besides,  all  that  oeokl  be 
supposed  capable  of  such  a  purchase,  had  been  to  the  fntt 
mart  of  finery,  New  Orleans,  and  would  little  think  of  np- 
plying  themselves,  with  any  thing  that  they  had  overioolnrf 
there,  in  such  a  place  as  this.  All  these  thoaghti  vtre 
sufficiently  obvious,  even  to  the  inexperience  of  Gcei|&  Hit 
heart  palpitated;  his  mouth  waa  dry;  and,  ashegiTeUi 
hand  to  his  brother  Henry  to  toad  him  along  the  plaak  oa 
board  the  stoam-boat,  his  very  hand  trembled,  and  was  co- 
vered with  a  cold  sweat.  Never  had  the  poor  bof  sme 
urgent  occasion  fbr  his  fiither^  maxim,  «  Never  dei(>sir.'* 
He  made  a  vigorous  eflbrt  to  conipMr  his  feeling  sod 
walked  up  to  a  tall  gentleman  with  an  airof  patreotfe  ss4 
authority,  who  seemed  td  be  intimate  with  sobm  of  the 
hidies. 

**  Will  you  please  to  hny  one  of  oar  hats  or  hnxnttt, 
Sir?"  said  the  boy. 

The  gentleman  answered  carelessly,  but  not  oaldDdlfi 
<«  My  boys,  I  have  no  need  of  either.**  But  as  if  itnick 
with  the  singularity  of  the  offer  of  such  articles  in  nch  i 
place — <<  Let  us  loak  at  them,  though,**  he  continued,  «vhat 
kind  of  hats  and  bonnets  do  you  make  here  P" 

To  have  an  opportunity  to  display  his  articles  vaa  n 
tmexpected  advantage,  and  no  small  point  gained.  &)  he 
very  modestly  undid  his  handkerchiefii,  and  spread  his  hsts 
before  the  gentleman.  ^Come  and  look,  ladie^"  btsiii 
"  Why,  they  are  really  fine.  It  would  be  eurioQa  to  hiw 
come  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans,  to  buy  booncn  st  the 
Iron  Banks  I  Who  made  these  articlei»  boys  T  he  contibsed, 
handling  them  rather  roughly. 

«  My  mother  and  myself,"  answered  George^  «  Plea*  wt 
to  rumple  them,  Sir.** 

By  this  time  a  circle  was  formed  round  the  boys  mi 
their  merchandise.  Some  of  the  ladies  showed  their  wit  it 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  bonnets  being  made  at  such  an  oat 
landish  place.  Another  took  one  of  them,  and  Kreved  it 
sideways  on  her  head,  giving  herself  a  great  many  of  vhat 
she  thought  pretty  airs,  in  order  to  attract  the  attentino*' 
the  gentleman,  and  to  make  him  laugh.  George  fth  cmy 
ill-natured  remark  upon  his  hats  and  bonnets  as  he  would 
have  felt  an  insult  upon  his  mother,  and  every  mde  poll 
upon  them  as  though  it  were  upon  his  heart-striafs  Hii 
temper,  fbr  he  was  a  high-opirited  boy,  was  fifty  tisMS  ndf 
to  burst  forth.  But  he  saw  that  all  depended  upon  hii«l^ 
command ;  so  he  swallowed  the  angry  words  that  wtff 
ready  to  be  spoken,  and  attempted  to  conceal  the  pslP*^ 
Uons  of  his  heart  as  they  agitated  his  tattend  jadut)  ui 
bade  hinsdf  be  calm.  Sooie  tumbled  over  his  list%  i^ 
marking  that  they  showed  an  anoiiiiWig  iiymiity»  «p^ 
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i^gam  to  BMk  qoMtknoa  aboui  a  lunily  that  could  orig^ate 
«ch  mamfiMtiunea  in  muh  a  places  To  all  these  questions 
^soifc^  aad  eraa  Henry,  had  such  modest,  prompt,  and 
nsper  answen,  that  penons  of  much  thought  and  feeling 
rould  Btturally  have  baen  roused  to  interest  in  them.  But 
niortooately  thase  people,  like  many  others  equally  shal- 
»w,  pra^HTed  to  show  their  oivn  wit  and  talent  at  ridicule 
athcr  than  ezarcise  conaideiatioa  and  benevolence  to  little 
Bupers  Uka  theao.  There  waa^  in  particular,  a  forward 
ounf  iadf,  srith  a  ftnt  complexion,  who  was  pretty,  con- 
lited,  and  ymm,  the  halle  and  wit  of  her  circle  when  at 
ome ;  she  was,  moreover,  wealthy,  and  dressed  as  fine  as 
i4oun,  rihamdsy  and  laee»  could  make  her.  She  made 
uch  ridioUMN  etfMts  to  sqiaeae  the  handsomest  bonnet  over 
lie  huge  aomba  upan  her  head,  that  Henry  could  not  help 
ryiuf  aoi  in  terror,  that  <<  she  would  q>oil  the  bonnet.** 
i  lady  of  mare  amiablQ  character,  and  more  consideration, 
iw  and  pitied  the  distress  of  the  boy,  and  begged  her,  if 
lie  did  not  wish  to  purchase  it,  at  least  to  return  it  unin- 
ired*  The  young  lady  coloured  at  this  rebuke,  and  gave 
le  bonnet  back  to  George,  comparing  it,  however,  with  her 
\vn  Leghor%  bcdiwened  with  flowers,  but  really  of  a  very 
iferior  Uztnra,  <<  You  see,  my  boy/  said  she,  holding  out 
er  own  beside  his,  **  that  I  can  hardly  want  to  buy  such  a 
tiiog  aa  this.  Still,  as  you  seem  to  be  poor,  I  will  give  you 
alf  a  doUar.**.  At  the  same  time  she  offered  him  one  from 
f  r  splendid  pmae*  Half  dollars  had  been  rare  visitants 
nth  George,  and  he  thought  how  much  it  would  purchase 
>r  hif  m^ik&r,  A  glow  passed  over  his  cheek  ;  he  knew 
ot  whether  what  he  felt  was  pride,  resentment,  or  proper 
^Irit.  He  W9a  not  even  sure  whether  he  ought  or  ought 
ot  to  accept  the  money.    But  he  answered  promptly. 

Thank  you  Ma*am;  I  should  be  glad  to  sell,  but  I  did 
ot  came  to  lieg.  As  you  do  not  find  my  bonnets  worth 
uying,  I  will  go.**  An  answer  so  proper  from  a  boy  so 
uung^  and  ao  dressed,  produced  an  instant  and  unexpected 
npression.  It  did  the  business  for  George.  It  aroused 
tteution,  and  created  instant  sympathy.  The  considerate 
idy,  who  bad  spoken  before,  whispered  a  person  who 
?emed  to  be  her  brother,  and  a  momentary  conversation 
Qsued  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  general.  The 
eutleman  came  forward,  and  asked  George  the  prices  of 
is  bonnets  and  hats.  ^  Six  dollars  for  the  one,  and  four 
»r  the  other;  and  seventy-five  cents  for  each  of  the  hats;** 
'as  the  answer.  The  gentleman  remarked,  as  one  who 
as  a  judge,  that  the  best  bonnet  was  a  fine  one,  and  ought 
)  sell  for  more  than  six  dollars.  He  proposed  to  buy  it, 
nd  dispose  of  it  by  lottery,  to  which  the  company  aasented 
y  general  acclamation.  He  paid  George  six  dollar%  and 
)ok  the  bonnet  The  example  waa  contagious.  All  at 
nee,  it  was  discovered  that  the  men*s  hata  were  light  and 
ne  for  the  approaching  summer.  The  story  of  the  clever- 
ly of  the  poor  boys  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  in  a  few 
linutes  George  had  sold  five  of  his  hats. 

There  still  remained  one  bonnet  and  two  hats.  The  boys 
nd  new  acquired  confidence  from  anccess,  and  they  walked 
p  the  stream  a  few  paces,  to  where  the  trading-beat  was 
moored.  The  two  partners  who  aaanagcd  it,  probably  took 
lem  to  be  beys  bringing  eggs  on  board  for  sale.  One  of 
lem  held  out  his  hand,  to  lead  them  aboard* 

**  What  do  yon  ask  for  your  eggs  ?**  waa  the  question. 

**  We  hare  none  to  aell,'*  answered  George;  "  but  an 
nitatian  LcglMn  hemal|  and  a  couple  of  gentlemcn*8  itcaw 
Its.* 


The  traders  were  shrewd  fellows  from  Connecticut,  i 
business  on  the  river,  as  they  phrased  it  with  the  true 
northern  accent,  was  <<  trading  and  trafllcking,**  and  to 
whom  no  article  of  barter  came  amiss.  Like  the  people  in 
the  steam  boat,  their  curiosity  was  excited  by  having  such 
articles  offered  there,  in  a  region  where  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  suppose  nothing  was  manufoctured.  These 
knowing  traders  examined  the  articles  with  seeming  care- 
lessness, but  the  character  and  drcumstancea  of  the  boys  in 
a  moment  learned  that  they  were  Yankees,  and  perceived 
that  they  offered  their  articles  cheap.  They  ascertained,  too^ 
at  once  that  they  had  money,  which  they  wished  to  expend 
in  purchases.  Such  an  opportunity  to  <<  trade  and  traffick** 
was  not  to  be  lost 

The  sight  of  so  many  goods,  arranged  fiDr  show  and  effect^ 
and  with  many  a  gaudyarticle  on.  the  external  part  of  the 
shelves  to  strike  the  eye,  could  not  fiiil  to  arrest  the  ad- 
miration of  the  boys  from  the  woods.  Henry  held  up  his 
hands,  exclaiming :  <<  Oh  !  brother,  brodier  I  what  would 
I  give  to  carry  home  some  of  these  fine  things  to  mother 
and  the  children  !  Dear  George,  yon  must  buy  some  of 
these  things  for  them. 

After  a  little  pretended  difficulty  about  the  pricey  the 
traders  purchased  the  remaining  bonnet  and  hats.  But  it 
was  part  of  the  contract  that  the  boys  were  to  rraeive  their 
pay  in  goods,  and  moreover,  to  expend  their  money  in  pur- 
chaaes  there,  they  engaging  to  furnish  every  article  as  cheap 
as  it  oonld  be  bought  at  the  stores.  Sorry  I  am  to  say,  that 
George,  with  all  his  natural  cleverness  and  quickness,  had 
better  have  thrawn  his  articles  into  the  river,  than  have 
dealt  with  this  trader.  But  om  was  endowed  with  a  heart 
and  a  oonscienoe.  The  artless  story  of  the  boys  had  moved 
his  pity  and  hia  feelings.  He  was  determined  that  no  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  their  youth  and  inexperience. 
He  called  his  partner  aside,  and  told  him  as  much.  The. 
younger  of  the  traders  ranonstrated,  but,  being  the  inferior, 
partner,  was  obliged  to  yield,  while  the  elder  dealt  with  them.* 
The  whole  amount  of  the  purchase  was  to  be  sixteen  doUan. 
The  trader  nude  many  considerate  and  kind  Inquiries,  with 
a  sincere  view  to  infbrm  himsf If  what  they  most  needed  at 
home.  It  was  a  business  of  extreme  perplexity  with  Georg* 
to  decide  between  conflicting  claims  in  their  purchases.  Ha 
nrent  on  shore  with  Henry  to  consult  with  him  on  points 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  mention  before  the  traders.  After 
all,  it  would  have  occupied  all  day  to  flx  on  the  specific  ar- 
tides  to  purchase,  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  he  should 
decide  in  seaaon  to  return  home  that  night  The  import- 
ant selections  at  length,  aAer  much  doubt  and  solidtnde 
and  aided  by  the  honest  and  more  decided  judgment  of  the 
trader,  were  made.  They  consisted  of  patterns  for  a  chintx 
dress  fbr  the  mother  and  daughter,  a  pair  of  shoes  for  each 
of  the  children.  Two  dollars  that  remained  were  bestowed 
in  coffise  and  sugar,  luxuries  that  had  not  been  tasted  in  the 
fiunily  since  the  first  month  after  their  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try. The  trader  had  not  only  given  them  the  full  value 
of  their  money  and  articles,  but  had  generously  allowed 
them  more,  and  in  the  noble  spirit  of  saving  their  feelingly 
and  wishing  them  to  receive  it,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  pur- 
chase. The  whole  amount,  when  done  up  in  a  bundle,  was 
no  inconsiderable  package,  and  constituted  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  their  strength  and  the  distance  they  had  to  travd 
that  night  Fortunately,  a  neighbour  from  the  settlement 
wis  at  the  river,  carrying  out  a  load  of  artidef  In  his  1 
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waggon  to  the  settlement  He  offered  to  take  their  package, 
and  even  themselves  back  again.  But^  as  his  waggon  was 
heavily  loaded,  and  inconvenient,  and  uncomfortable  as  a 
vehicle,  they  thankfuUy  accepted  the  oflfer  for  the  transport 
of  their  package,  preferring  themselves  to  return  on  foot, 
as  they  came. 

This  matter  arranged,  away  marched  the  boys  for  home, 
with  hearts  as  light  as  a  feather.  It  was  cheering  to  hear 
their  young  voices  echoing  in  songs  through  the  woods,  as 
they  walked  briskly  forward.  The  still  dusk  of  a  March 
sunset  overtook  them  before  they  reached  home.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  as  it  always  happens,  that  too  high  a 
flood  of  joy  is  succeeded  in  the  mind  by  an  ebb  of 
sadness.  The  solemn  sensations  of  decaying  light  in  the 
forests,  weariness,  and  the  reaction  of  feelings  that  had 
been  too  highly  excited,  drew  from  Henry,  with  a  long  sigh, 
as  they  rested  for  a  moment,  this  remark  :  <'  Dear  George,  it 
takes  away  all  my  gladness  in  carrying  our  fine  things 
home,  to  think  that  my  poor  dear  father  is  gone,  never  to 
come  back.  Oh !  I  would  give  all  this  world  that  he  were 
only  alive  and  well ;  \vhat  we  have  got  would  render  him 
so  happy  I  Oh  !  how  glad  he  would  be  to  see  that  we  are 
able  to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  and  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves.  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  and  I  care  no- 
thing about  all  we  have  bought.^ 

As  this  thought  came  over  him,  in  all  its  bitterness,  his 
surcharged  heart  found  vent  to  its  feeling  in  a  burst  of  cry- 
ing. George  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  reputation  for 
philosophy,  but  he  had  been  brooding  in  his  mind  over  the 
same  gloomy  train  of  remembrance ;  and  this  ill-timed 
remark  of  his  brother^s,  the  echo  of  his  own  thoughts, 
so  nearly  vanquished  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
away  to  conceal  the  tears  that  were  forming  in  his  own- 
eyes.  While  they  were  thus  crying  in  company,  their 
neighbour's  waggon  came  up  with  them.  His  company, 
and  the  view  of  their  packagt*,  introduced  a  new  train  of 
thought.  They  were  still  two  miles  from  home,  and  as 
the  waggon  parted  from  their  path  there,  and  took  another 
direction,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  take  their 
package  themselves.  It  was  heavy ;  but  it  was  a  precious 
burthen,  and  they  wiped  their  eyes,  as  George  resumed  it 
lu  this  way  they  arrived  in  view  of  the  house.  The  sweet 
low  voices  of  the  mother  and  daughter  were  heard,  singing 
the  evening  hymn.  They  distinctly  heard  the  burthen  of 
the  closing  stanza, 

"  Oh :  guide  the  dear  onct  nfely  home.* 
Rover  received  them  with  caresses  at  the  door.  The  two 
boys  threw  down  their  package  as  they  entered,  and,  rush- 
ing to  the  arms  of  their  mother,  made  no  effort  to  restrain 
their  tears  of  joy.  They  both  sobbed  together,  "  Father, 
dear  father,  if  you  were  only  here  !**  But  the  tears  and 
kisses,  and  embraces,  that  followed,  were  only  those  of 
tenderness  and  joy.  They  all  agreed,  that  if  his  spirit 
could  be  among  them,  it  would  be  to  chide  them  for  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  gladness  on  this  occasion. 

And  now,  after  half  an  hour  spent  in  this  way,  came  on, 
of  course,  the  happy  business  of  unrolling  the  goods,  and 
displaying  their  purchases.  My  readers  may  have  seen  a 
lady  dressed  for  a  ball,  they  may  have  seen  a  dandy  s])ort 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  an  entire  new  fashion ;  but  1  ques- 
tion if  they  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  more  real,  heart- 
felt, honest  exultation  of  joy,  than  that  of  this  family. 

To  make  the  dresses  was  now  the  work  of  Mrs.  Mason 


and  Lizzy.  Privation  rendered  this  ocmpatioii  t  fab 
pastime.  *  The  boys,  meanwhile,  were  in  the  lieU,  Mr 
employed  in  planting,  and  delighted,  on  their  RCanfat 
work,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  important  vfta^m 
within  the  hut.  The  needle-workers,  too,  oftin  amtm 
to  obseiTo  the  diligent  labourers  in  the  field.  DviBi&i 
inspection,  you  might  have  seen  George  in  all  the  dipiiT 
of  head  workman  and  overseer,  directing  Henry  xomfi^ 
the  rows,  and  Thomas  to  take  aome  kernels  from  tbeli, 
or  add  them  as  he  saw  the  case  require.  These  sobsheB 
also  had  a  pleasure  in  manifesting,  mutor  the  eje  of  tie 
mother,  their  prompt  obedience. 

The  imagination  of  the  reader  may  eaoly  Ptffij  tb 
detail  of  a  considerable  interval  of  time  that  easoed,  Bufc- 
ed  with  no  incident  but  the  rgoicings  of  the  fint  Snitf 
after  the  boys*  return,  in  which  the  fhmUy  aaeinkM  k 
their  customary  prayers  in  entire  new  dreves  from  kain 
foot. 

The  field  was  planted,  and  the  com  waved  in  its  bewlr. 
The  showers  descended,  and  they  were  again  cheeiwlwW 
the  prospect  of  an  ample  harvest  The  materiali  fcf  * 
labours  of  the  winter  were  prepared,  as  they  were  uniwi 
for  gathering.  It  was  a  delightful  employment  for  thm  fe 
tend  their  silk-worms  ;  lor  this  season  they  calculated  ap« 
little  more  than  an  experiment  But  they  contemptoi 
with  untiring  pleasure,  the  manifestations  f^  the  wbi» 
and  contrivance  of  God,  in  the  labours  of  theee  baa* 
animals.  They  admired  the  beauty  of  the  little  eiks 
world  in  which  they  enclosed  themselves,  and  saw,  ii  «* 
increase  of  their  stock,  and  the  extension  of  their  occtp- 
tions,  the  promise  not  only  of  pleasant  emptoym®^  ^* 
adding  to  their  means  of  support.  One  of  their  moit  im- 
portant arrangements  was,  before  evening  prayer,  tot^ 
the  business  of  the  succeeding  day,  and  parcel  o«t  tk 
amount  of  time  that  should  be  appropriated  to  eack  dtfj- 
This  appreciation  of  time^  this  wise  and  settled  dirtritao* 
of  it  beforehand,  redeems  half  a  life.  By  risinf  w  ^ 
earlier  than  other  people,  and  by  drawing  on  the  «**■"? 
an  hour  later,  by  which  two  hours  are  gained  eaeh*!' 
by  having  all  the  employments  of  the  day,  and  the  JeefS 
of  time  to  be  devoted  to  each,  they  gained  altofeibtf** 
least  four  hours  a-day  upon  the  most  industrioni  of  v^ 
neighbours. 

Yet,  with  their  utmost  industry,  the  evils  ofpora^f^ 
ed  hard  upon  them.     Their  sugar  and  coffee  were  soob 
pended,  and  the  privations  rendered  more  disagreeaWt 
the  inclination  for  such  luxuries  having  been  rekuw**' 
and  the  habit  renewed  by  this  transient  indulgence.   TW 
perhaps,  was  the  least  wcU^udged  of  George's  I"^^ 
Yet  it  must  be  said  in  his  favour,  that  he  had  °*'*'^"y 
the  gratification  of  his  own  palate  in  view  when  he  W»P 
them,  as  the  idea  of  procuring  a  treat  for  his  nwthtf. 
single  di-ess  for  each  of  them  rendered  the  want  of  a«»*»^ 
more  striking  and  painful.     The  doctor*8  bill  and  tie 
bill  were  presented  anew,  with  the  remark,  tbBt  *  P^^ 
ought  to  pay  their  debts  before  they  make  thentfelvo 

The  spring  and  the  summer  passed  awayoW' 


without   other  incidents  than  those  everywhere 


biW>' 


about  by  the  pi-ogress  of  time.     Their  day>  g^*^  ^ 
their  quick  innocent  employments.     Every  day  ^^ 


(grss 


strength  of  the  children  and  to  their  knowledge  ^ 
their  mother  and  their  own  observatjoais,  directed  l^|^ 
could  instruct   them.     Every  day  developed  the  «*^' 
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finnness,  and  forethought  of  George  Their  eilk  was  laid 
by  for  future  winding.  An  abundant  supply  of  crab-grass, 
for  the  manuffictare  of  the,  coining  winter,  was  provided. 
At  this  period  of  hope  and  cheerful  anticipation,  an  event 
befell  them  of  which  they  had  been  forewarned,  but  which 
yet  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderstroke.  They  had  been 
told,  that  they  must  expect  the  sickness  of  acclimationy 
called  "  seasoning,"  in  the  phrase  of  the  country.  They 
had  been  too  busy,  too  much  occupied,  and  too  deep  in 
their  schemes  for  the  future,  to  think  of  sickness  till  it 
came. 

The  com  had  just  began  to  whiten  on  the  ears,  and  the 
intense  heats  of  summer  to  soften  into  the  milder  tempera- 
ture ef  autumn,  when,  one  morning,  Mrs.  Mason  felt  a 
chill,  which  compelled  her  to  go  to  bed.     Her  lips  and 
hands  had  the  customary  livid  appearance.    She  had  hardly 
lain  down,  before  the  three  younger  children  came  in  from 
the  field,  all   attacked  in  the  same  way.     They,  too,  laid 
themselves  down  in  their  beds.     The  fits  of  chill  in  each 
were  most  scTcre,  from  Mrs.  Mason  to  her  youngest  boy. 
Their  teeth  chattered,  and  a  kind  of  low  moaning  noise, 
accompanied  by  violent  and  spasmodic  shaking.     Each  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  delirious  excitement,  and  the  cry 
of  «  drtTik  !  drink  /"  was  uttered  with  the  eagern*'  5S  of  a 
traveller  expiring  with  thirst  on  the  parched  sands  of  a  de- 
sert.    A  couple  of  hours  passed  in  this  way,  when  they 
dozed  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  roused  up,  with  cheeks 
crimsoned  with  fever,  and  another  kind  of  delirium,  at- 
tended with  new  tones  and  accents  of  distress.     Lizzy  and 
George  were  continually  carrying  the  water-gourds,  first  to 
one,  and  th-en  to  another.    The  patients  seized  the  vessel 
with  a  conv-ulrive  grasp,  and  held  it  so  long  that  one  would 
have  thouglit  that  they  would  have  suffocated  themselves  by 
the  eagerness  and  duration  of  their  drinking.     This  pa- 
roxysm lasted  somewhat  longer  than  the  former,  and,  when 
it  had  passed,  a  ftw  moments  of  agony  succeeded ;  then  the 
sweat  began  to  start,  slowly  at  first,  and  without  much 
sensation  of  relief.     But  soon  it  burst  from  every  pore,  and 
dropped  from  each  particular  tress  of  hair.     This  imme« 
diately  brought  calmness  and  relief,  and  a  delightful  lan- 
guor, which  they  only  know  who  have  AbU  it,  attended  by 
such  soothing  and  tranquillizing  sensations,  as  we  may 
suppose  to  belong  to  the  spirit  of  the  just,  after  the  hist 
struggles  of  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  flesh. 

But  though  relieved,  they  were  so  weak  that  they  were 
unable  to  rise  from  their  beds.  A  thick  fog  arose  above 
the  tope  of  the  trees,  and  the  sun  went  down  in  utter  dark- 
nesB.  What  H  night  for  this  family,  of  which  only  two  of 
the  children  were  able  to  walk  from  bed  to  bed  of  the  sick  ! 
Lizzy  was,  as  may  be  supposed  from  her  age,  subdued  and 
pale  as  death.  George  felt  that  the  grand  trial  of  his  for- 
titude was  come.  He  repeated  his  father's  maxim,  as  he 
kindled  the  evening  light;  told  them,  in  the  common  pro. 
verb  of  the  West,  that  «  The  darkest  hour  in  the  night  teas 
just  before  morning;''  talked  with  them  calmly  of  this 
sickness  as  the  common  course  of  things  in  this  country  ; 
and  remarked  that,  though  distressing  to  endure,  they  ought 
all  to  be  thankful ;  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  dangerous 
disorder,  and  prophesied  that  they  would  all  soon  be  well 
of  this  '<  seasomngi"  and  find  it  to  be  the  harbinger  of  new 
good  fortune. 

Sii.  11  he  was  aware^  that  in  such  violent  attacks,  some- 
thinjj  must  be  done  to  arrest  the  fury  of  the  disease. 


He 


consulted  none  but  hid  sister:  he  made  every  necessary 
arrangement  within  the  limits  of  their  slender  means,  to 
meet  tlie  renewal  of  the  paroxysm,  which,  he  was  aware, 
the  patients  must  expect  again  on  the  morrow ;  (for  he  had 
often  heard  a  description  of  the  disoixler;)   and  he  was 
away,  before  daybreak,  on  the  road  to  the  river  to  fetch  the 
doctor.     There  was  now  no  brother  Henry  to  accompany 
him,  whose  prattle  might  sci-ve  to  beguile  him  on  the  way. 
The  day  was  sultry,  and  tlie  subject  of  his  meditations 
dreary  and  ftiU  of  gloom.     But  courage  and  afiection 
achieve  wonders.     He  reached  the  river  early  in  the  day. 
The  doctor  could  not  accompany  him  back  as  he  had  hoped, 
but  promised,  (as  is  customary  in  that  climate,  and  at  that 
season,  to  avoid  heat  and  flies,  and  to  save  time,)  that  he 
would  start  for  the  log-cabin  of  the  sick  family  at  mid- 
night.    George  was  on  his  return  by  ten  in  the  morning. 
He  had  already  accomplished  half  his  distance  home,  when 
he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized  with  a  chill.   So  violent  was 
the  attack  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  stop  and  sit 
down.     Fortunately  the  disease  had  attacked  him  on  the 
bank  of  a  rivulet,  and  at  the  ford.      He  crawled  on  his 
hands  and  knees  through  the  mud,  and  bending  over  the 
water,  drank  as  long  as  he  could  hold  his  breath.     A  mo- 
mentary sense  of  relief  caused  an  impulse  of  courage  to 
flash  through  his  frame,  and  he  thought  that  he  should  be 
able  to  resume  his  journey.     He  waded  through  the  ford, 
and  staggered  a  few  steps.    All  would  not  da   Every  thing 
flashed  before  his  eyes  in  long  and  flaky  streams  of  green 
and  yellow  light,  succeeded  by  darkness.     His  head  swam, 
and  thick  pantings  oppressed  his  bosom.     The  poor  fellow 
fell,  but  fortunately  on  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  a  sycamore. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  consciousness  returned ;  and,  as 
he  felt  as  he  had  never  felt  before,  and  perceived  that  he 
was  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  his  first  idea  was 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.     Even  then,  the 
noble  lad  thought  only  of  the  poor  sufferers  at  home,  look- 
ing in  vain  through  the  evening  and  night  for  his  return. 
It  ivas  long  before  he  could  gather  strength  to  repeat  his 
adage,  and  resume  his  courage.    He  settled  himself  as  com- 
fortably as  he  could  on  the  moss,  and  in  a  position  as  con- 
venient as  might  be  to  crawl  to  the  stream.     It  was  a 
thought  sufficiently  gloomy,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  such 
a  lad  to  contcmphite  his  probable  chance  of  expiring  there 
in  the  woods,  unattended  and  alone,  and,  perhaps,  be  de- 
voured by  panthers  or  wolves,  even  before  the  death  of  na- 
ture had   taken  place;  and  leave  the  sufferers  at   home 
entirely  foriorn.     But  he  said,  «  Our  Fathery  who  art  in 
heaven  r  and  he  prayed  first  for  those  at  home,  and  then 
for  himself,  and  laid  himself  down  to  await  the  disposal  of 
Providence.      His  paroxysm  was  increased  by  fhtigue,  and 
the  want  of  a  bed,  and  the  comforts  which  even  Kis  home 
would  have  afforded.  He  was  afflicted  with  partial  delirium 
and  devouring  thirst.     He  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.    The 
angels  of  God  not  only  guarded  this  pale  and  exhausted 
lad  from  the  wolves,  but  inspired  pleasant  dreams  into  his 
innocent  bosom. '  He  fancied   that  he  had  just  returned 
home.     His  mother  and  the  children  were  recovered,  and 
were  about  him  with  kisses  and  caresses.     Water  seemed 
to  be  handed  to  him,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  grasp  the 
gourd  and  bring  it  to  his  lips,  he  awoke  hhasdf  fVwm  his 
dream,  just  as  he  heard  the  distant  trampling  of  the  doctor 
approaching,  on  horse-back. 

It   might  have  startled  another  to  have  been  thus  called 
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tipon,  aa  be  paned,  by  a  feeble  human  roice  imploring  aid 
at  tbat  hour  and  in  that  place.  Bnt  the  doctor  wbi  a  man 
of  temperament  ancfa  aa  not  to  flwl  mtmdee  in  incidents 
wide  from  the  common,  and,  when  he  learned  the  state  of 
the  case,  it  war  noAfaif  strange  to  find  a  sick  iad  on  the 
war,  who  had  jnst  passed  the  paroxysm  of  the  afoe.  He 
made  some  diflcnlty  about  taking  him  op  behind  liim,  re- 
marking, that  he  seemed  rery  comfortably  situated,  and 
that  he  could  notify  his  mother  to  ha^e  him  sent  for  In  the 
morning.  Poor  George  had  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  be  taken  np.  But  he  succeeded  at  length,  and  was  car- 
ried home. 

When  George  returned,  he  found  that  Lizry,  towards 
night,  had  likewise  been  attacked,  and  that  the  family  had 
suffered  inexpressibly  for  want  of  water.  But  they  were 
fltill  aliTB,  and  the  sight  of  him  and  the  doctor  rerived  their 
spirits.  The  doctor  prescribed  as  he  thought  the  case  re- 
quired ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
call  for  dieap  medicines.  He  waa  a  man  who  made  most 
exertions  for  those  who  pay  best  Physicians,  generally,  are 
kind  men,  and  there  are  fow  who  would  thus  hare  left  a 
helpless  fiunily  in  the  woods,  with  the  nearssi  ne^bour 
distant  two  miles,  and  each  member  so  side  as  to  be  unable 
to  go  to  the  spring  and  bring  a  gourd  of  water  for  the  rest, 
without  haying  attempted  an  arrangement  to  procure  some 
one  to  nurse  them.  But  this  doctor  had  a  tirick  head  and 
an  unfeeling  heart.  He  dally  saw  much  misery  and  sick- 
ness of  the  same  sort,  and  he  thought  very  little  upon  the 
•scene  before  him,  except  that  it  afforded  him  little  immo 
diate  prospect  of  a  bill.  He  thought  in  this  caae^  I  rather 
imagine,  if  he  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject,  that  men 
were  made  to  be  sick,  take  pills,  and  pay  the  doctor;  and 
as  this  family  could  not  to  do  the  last,  he  lelt  it  right  to 
hurry  away  to  those  patients  who  oonld.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  left  the  fomily,  in  which  no  one  was  able  to  walk  to  the 
spring,  to  shift  for  themselyes.  They  had  all  taken  medi- 
tine,  and  this  had  produced  an  exacerbation  of  the  meming 
attack.  It  was  distressrog  to  hear  their  graans  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  their  incessant  cries  for  drink.  Howcrei^ 
Mrs.  Mason  and  George  might  be  able  to  sustain  the  ago»y 
of  thirst  in  silence,  it  was  ao  tSoH  of  self-restraint  not  to 
be  expected  of  the  rest. 

For  aught  that  appears,  they  might  all  have  expired  to- 
gether, without  any  relief  had  not  Pnividen  ce>  in  its  own 
merciful  way,  sent  them  aid.  Pompey,  the  old  slave  who 
had  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Mason,  had  been  on  an 
errand  to  tiie  river,  and  had  returned  that  way.  Hearing 
the  groans  within,  he  was  induced  to  stop,  and  enter  the 
cabin.  What  a  scene  was  before  him !  There  was  none  to 
bring  them  water  to  quench  their  burning  thirst.  His  kind 
heart  was  affected.  He  repaired  to  the  spring  for  a  coupfe 
of  gourda  full  of  water,  and  gave  them  drink.  He  opened 
tlio  shutters,  to  ventilate  the  room.  He  cut  green  boughs, 
and  put  them  in  the  windows,  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  ad- 
mit the  coolness  of  the  air.  He  grated  the  tender  com  of 
the  half-ripe  ears,  and  made  them  gruel.  He  made  their 
beds,  and  assisted  them  from  one  to  the  other  while  he  did 
it  In  short,  he  did  every  thing  which  a  diligent  and  affec- 
tionate uuvse  could  do,  with  the  means  of  the  honse^  and 
then  foil  on  his  knees  beside  their  beds,  and  prayed  with 
•  iheik  Nor  was  his  prayer  less  effsctual  above,  or  less 
cheering  and  consoling  to  the  patients,  because  it  was  ut- 
tered Uk  the  broken  accents  of  an  African  dialect  He  then 
sat  by  them,  and  talked  to  them  in  his  good-natured  and 


affectfamafee  way,  bidding  thmt  tako  conrags^  sad  p 
ing  that  he  would  hugj  home,  and  ask  leave  of  hi>  mtttff 
to  return  and  watch  with  them.  And  as  he  was  old,  and, 
as  he  baid,  of  little  account  in  the  ield,  he  had  oodook 
that  his  master  would  allow  him  to  come  beck  sod  aif 
with  them.  He  added — **  Me  cure  beaip  people  of  the  sftt. 
Me  know  six  times  more  about  him  than  the  docfon.  Ne 
come  and  cure  you  alL" 

A  solemn  conversation  between  the  metber  and  (km 
children  on  their  beds  ensued.  The  two  yotagcr  ckUdna 
were  wild  with  delirium  of  fever ;  Henry,  Li»y,  and  ds 
mother,  were  in  utter  despondency;  and  certainty  fnr pros' 
pects  on  earth  can  be  imnfiaod  mora  gloomy  tbaa  tlien 
The  only  article  in  the  cabha  for  austenaace  was  cohhm^ 
and  the  alternative  before  them  seemed  only  that  of  periik. 
ing  of  sickness  or  hunger.  George,  though  the  mdm  tf 
the  whole,  held  foot  to  his  grand  maxiak  He  deeliRda 
undoubting  oonftdenoe  that  all  things  woidd  yet  p  viU 
with  them.  He  exhorted  theaa  to  consider  how  mm/iiUy 
God  had  dealt  with  them  in  many  respects  already.  Fran 
their  liA  experience  of  th«  Divine  mercy  in  time  psit,  bf 
called  on  them  to  take  courage  for  the  frkure.  None  bat 
people  so  situated  know  what  invigorating  refrnhmeatarue 
to  dieer  despondency,  and  banish  despair,  froai  oae  neb 
Arm  and  undoubting  prophet  of  good.  In  doe  tiaae  Poo. 
pey  came.  The  kind-hearted  and  considerate  slare  had  per. 
ceived  their  condition.  Prom  the  stores  of  his  feUow-ier. 
vants  he  bnraght  a  little  sugar  and  tea.  Of  his  maiter  he 
had  begged  powder  and  Aot  He  killed  several  gqvimb 
and  partridges  in  an  hour's  hunt  With  these  aad  giated 
com,  he  prepared  a  nutritive  and  rich  soup^  He  thenveDt 
along  the  ^  run,**  and  gathered  puptUorium  perfoliahtm,  or 
thorough-wort  He  gave  to  eaoh  a  cupof  the  infoiioa  d 
those  leaves,  a  grand  remedy  among  theslaves  in  sackcaaoi 
and  perhaps  Ae  best  thatcan  be  given.  Tbemedidiieop»' 
rated  a«  onea powerfully  and  ge&Hy,  and  when  tht  fererand 
Che  edfost  of  the  medicine  were  pasnd,  »  devouiBg  sffetilc 
resumed  Their  foar  and  dejeotaan  w«re  dispsUsd,  sad  tbe 
kind  blaek  follow  was  in  tiiemidafc  of  thsm,  assrtofmi- 
■isteringaagfl,  and  enfoykig  th^  than^ulMsi  aad  thdr 
hopes,  with  all  the  sympathyof  Us  ^boUonateBstare.  He 
pntyed  wUh  them  again  in  the  eameal  bngaage  of  thaaki. 
giving  and  praise,  and  heaang  his  own  wild  hyaansssspsct 
of  the  worship.  Nor  did  he  take  hie  sleep  oabU  Uaakct 
beside  them  on  theioor  until  ho  hadaaesrtainedthatsU  ^ 
patients  were  asleep. 

Next  dsryv  it  ia  troe^  their  fonret  returned,  bol  mihspa^ 
toms  of  ahated  violence,  and  an  hone  later  in  the  dsy.  The 
same  me<ttsine  and  the  same  dial  was  repeated,  and  witli  tkr 
same  eAet  The  dura^on  of  tiie  fover  was  shoit,  and  the 
attack  of  this  day  compasatively  mild.  On  the  third  da;  of 
bia  attendance,  instead  of  the  infusion  of  thorougfa-vort,  bt 
gave  an  infusion  of  dog-wood,  wild-cherry,  and  yellow  poi^ 
lac  bnrit.  On  the  fourth  day,  nothing  remained  of  the  sick- 
nesa  but  a  kind  of  pleading  languor,  and  Pompey  pronoano^ 
the  fover  ^  broken,**  aasuring  them  that  all  that  was  sow 
necessary  was-  to  uae  great  caution  to  prevent  relapi^  or>  ^ 
hia  phrase,  <<  getting  it  again.** 

They  wmo  now  able  once  more  to  hel^  each  other.  Lm^' 
ing  them  materials  for  soup^  and  killing  them  abnadann 
of  small  wild  game,  obtained  in  those  woods  with  fittfc 
trouble,  he  left  them  with  tean  and  «  blessings  of  them  that 
were  ready  to  perirfi,**  as  his  rewaid.  Attheyebooktowi* 
at  parting,  GooTge  g«V8  hhn  hii  promife,  if  twr  ht  iw« 
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Able,  as  he  hoped  one  day  to  be,  to  purchase  him,  and  gire 
him  his  freedom.  In  a  few  days  the  fomlly  were  perfectly 
i^ecoTered,'and  able  to  resume  their  usual  routine  of  cheer- 
ful occupation  and  industry. 

By  the  kindness  of  their  neighbour,  the  postmaster,  George 
8Don  after  this  obtained  the  place  of  clerk  to  the  captaia  of 
one  of  the  large  steam-boats  that  navigate  the  MississippL 

It  is  unnecesBftry  to  rdate  all  the  cooTersations  which  took 
place  before  George*s  final  departure  between  him  and  the 
difierent  members  of  his  family.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
their  number  who  had  yet  developed  strength  of  character, 
and  the  mother  and  the  children  leaned  upon  him  not  only 
for  support,  but  to  resolve  their  doubts,  and  to  decide  their 
plans.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Mason  had  feithfully  investigated, 
from  all  the  sources  within  her  reach,  the  dangers  of  the 
river,  and  had  heard,  with  all  its  exaggerations,  of  every  ac- 
cident that  had  ever  happened  to  a  steam-boat  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  Ohio.  She  learned  all  she  could  gather  about 
storms  and  '<  snaggt^  and  more  than  all,  the  dreadful  death 
of  acalding  by  the  bursting  of  the  boiler. 

Neither  was  Geoige  idle  on  his  part.  He  had  expended 
the  advanced  twenty  dollars  for  the  comfort  of  the  family 
during  his  absence.  Henry  was  of  sufficient  age  to  take  his 
pUux  in  the  charge  of  the  field,  and  the  stewardship  of  their 
littk  concern  of  silk,  the  bonnet  manufactory,  and  their 
other  humble  affiurs.  Many  and  solemn  charges  dkl  he 
gire  him.  The  main  points  were  stated  in  writing,  that  they 
might  not  be  forgotten  when  he  was  gone.  It  was  an  af- 
fecting charge  on  both  sidea;  and  when  Henry  received 
this  responsibility,  he  gave  a  promise  as  solemn  that  he 
irould  strive  fhithfiiUy  to  discharge  its  duties. 

George  was  turned  of  eighteen  when  he  was  thus  turned 
upon  the  world.  He  was  dressed  decently^  thanka  to  the 
aid  of  his  IHtnd  the  poetmasfev,  bat-  in  the  most  phda  and 
quaker-like  styles  A  small  handkerchief>bundle,  containing 
his  shirts  and  a-bible,  constituted  all  his  baggage.  He  stole 
away  beforn  th«  family  had  risen  in  the  nwming,  to  avoid 
the  agony  of  Aose  partings  wUeh  ■iak*a.se|MffattoB  sodis- 
trcssingw  The  deepest  emotions  excited  on  such  occasions, 
ate  not  always  those  that  show  themselves  in  words  or  tears. 
When  he  had  taken  the  last  look  of  mother,  sister,  and 
brothers,  and  their  humble  cahkii  whidk  together  made  that 
dear  and  sacred  word  hom4, — a  word  which  means  more  to 
a  good  mind  and  heart  than  almost  any  other  in  our  lan- 
guage,— ^he  turned  round  before  he  crossed  the  stile  which 
led  out  of  the  field>  asid  gave  the  dear  spot  a  bsnsdiction  that 
rose  to  the  Almighty  from  a  ploos  child,  an  aflectionate 
brother,  and  a  pore  heart.  <<  God  kee|^  j^  said  he,  «  and 
watch  over  your  in&ooent  snunbers !  pot  vm^  tiwiiglt  ttow 
a  wanderer  in  the  wide  world,  I  will  think  of  you,  and  the 
thoughts  shaU  be  as- a  talisman  to  shield  me  against  temp- 
tations, r  will  think-  of  the  pale  face  of  my  mother.  I  will 
think  of  the  last  look  of  my  fiither.  I  will  think  of  Liaay 
and  my  dear  brothers.** 

By  perseverance  and  unfiiiling  good  conduct,  George,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  rose  to  be  captain  of  a  steam-boat 
and  became  a  great  man  in  the  estimation  of  the  settlement 
he  had  left.  With  his  assistance,  and  their  own  Indvstry, 
the  family  in  the  cabin,  who  always  watched  on  the  beach 
when  his  boat  was  to  pass,  were  reared  and  educated ;  and, 
In  process  of  time,  he  removed  them  to  a  pleasant  and  po- 
pulous vUhige  on  the  Ohio,  where  George  spent  the  hot 
months  with  them,  during  which  hto  boat  was  \$iA  upi   To 


this  new  residence  the  voyage  was  delightftd  to  Mrs.  Mason 
and  her  fomily. 

Every  thing  eons]^ired  to  render  it  a  charming  voyage* 
The  season  was  the  pleasantest  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say, 
spring  t  and  that  season  is  no  where  more  delight^  than 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  A  large  portion  of  the  passen- 
gers  were  of  the  most  respectable  class,  and  many  of  them 
very  agreeable.  The  bou  was  in  ine  order.  The  river 
was  fVilI  to  the  brim.  The  vernal  gales  were  breathing 
their  sweetest  inftnenoe  firom  the  south.  The  verdure  of 
die  fbrests,  as  fiir  as  they  coold  be  seen  from  the  boat,  had 
that  depth  and  grandeur  which  are  peculiar  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  Ohio  and  MississippL  With  the  exoeptieto  of 
two  or  three  solitary  «  bluffs**  on  the  Mississippi,  the  chO« 
dren  had  but  once  seen  hilts  since  they  had  lived  in  the 
country.  The  first  bluflb  that  are  seen  in  ascending  the 
Ohio  are  singularly  magnificent  and  grand.  There  is  deep 
water,  directly  on  the  verge  of  the  shore,  at  the  loot  of 
these  blnfb.  They  have  a  nobleness  of  rouoding^  and  a 
whimsical  variety  of  snmmits,  which  I  want  words  to  de- 
scribe. The  boat  sweeps  along  at  their  base,  and  eariy  in 
the  afternoon  is  completely  in  the  shade.  Oftentimes  these 
bluflb  appear  as  if  they  would  roll  down  upon  the  boat,  and 
dam  up  the  beautiful  river.  I  have  never  seen  spring  more 
charming^  and  I  have  never  known  existence  more  enjoy- 
able, than  in  sitting  on  the  guard  of  the  boat,  in  mild 
weather,  in  the  springy  after  the  sun  has  sunk  behind  these 
noble  hills.  At  this  season,  on  pleasant  evenings,  there  is 
an  ine&ble  softness  and  mildness  in  the  temperature,  and 
a  balmy  fragrance  in  the  atmosphere.  There  is  not,  I  think, 
a  mare  beautiful  shrub  in  nature  than  the  red-bud  in  full 
blossom.  It  is  a  perfect  tuft  of  peach-blossom  flowers,  and 
they  make  such  a  show  on  the  precipitous  declivities  of 
these  <<  blulb,**  strung  one  above  the  other — and  diffused 
on  every  side  through  the  forest,  that,  taken  into  the  eye 
along  with  the  splendid  white  flowers  of  the  dog-wood,  the 
wilderness  at  this  season  may  literally  be  said  to  hleseom. 
A  hundred  romantic  stories  told  by  the  boatmen,  about  the 
'<  house  of  nature,**  «  the  cave  in  the  rock,**  the  residence 
of  robbers,  and  their  exploits  of  blood,  and  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians  in  former  days,  concur  to  make  this  scenery 
impressive  and  interesting  beyond  most  others  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  Mason  spent  this  first  evenli^  sitting  on  the  guards 
of  the  boat,  »s  it  was  gliding  swiftly  along,  in  the  shade  of 
the  lofty  and  flowering  <<  blufib,**  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio.  She  sat  on  a  cushioned  settee,  with  her  two  younger 
children  on  her  right  hand,  and  Liny  and  Henry  on  her 
left.  George  coming  backwards  and  forwards  to  join  in 
their  cenversaftioii,  as  often  as  his  avocations  as  Captaia 
permitted^  The  scene  was  full  of  sublimity  and  repose ; 
and  the  shrubs,  the  flowers,  the  di  A,  the  trees,  the  sky,  and 
the  columns  of  smoke  spouted  up  fVom  the  tubes  of  the  fur« 
nace^  were  beautifoUy  painted  in  the  wat«-,  as  the  boat 
seemed  to  fly  over  the  painting,  and  yet  to  transport  it  as 
it  went.  The  childrsn  expressed  their  untrained  admira- 
tion by  interjectiens—  <<  Oh  I  how  beautiful  !**_«  Only  look 
here  r-i»<<  Look,  there  1**  was  echoed  from  one  to  the  other. 
Themothct  eojoyed  the  sc«ie  with  ths  ealm  and  pleasing 
silenee  of  contemptaMon,  and  communion  with  the  Author 
of  this  beautiful  natursb  Half  way  up  the  diflk  the  birds 
were  singing  their  vesper  hymns,  undisturbed  by  the  uproar 

forth« 


of  the  passing  boaU  ijgitized  by  VJ^i 

On  arrivlftg  at  their  destim^Boii  the  children 
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with  |iut  to  schooL  From  AugiHt  until  October  the  ftteaoa- 
boat  wnsjlaid'up,  and  George  spent  all  this  happy  interval 
with  his  mother.  In  his  next  trip  to  the  Iron  Banlu,  he 
performed  his  promiac  to  Poropey,  the  kind  slare,  by  pur- 
chasing him  from  his  master,  and  setting  him  free.  But 
the  poor  black^s  grateful^heart  bound  him  to  Mi«.  Mason 
and  her.#family  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

My  dear  youth fulj-eader,  whenever  yon  are  in  any  way 
tempted 'to  discouragement  in  any^of  your  engagements,  re* 
member  the  old  maxim,  that  <^  the  darkest  time  in  the 
night  is  just  before  day.*'  Exert  yourself  in  hope.  Be  in- 
dustrious, diligent,  and  innocent.  Trust  in  God.  Never 
despond ;  and  aMume  the  genuine  American  motto,  <*  Don*t 
give  up  the  ship.** 


TUADE  WITH  CHINA. 

It  has  long  be.n  the  opinion  of  thosp  best  acqua'ntod  with 
the  Chinese,  and  M'ith  their  e.-^jxerness  to  umke  monry,  that 
the  exrlusiini  of  Europeans  from  all  the  ports  of  the  cdestinl 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  Canton,  was  much  more  the 
fanlt  of  the  Bast  India  Company  than  of  the  Chinese  then»- 
selves.  The  following  intelligence  from  the  Singapore 
Chrnnicle  will  show  how  well  founded  this  opinion  is : — 
**  The  intellipence  from  Canton  received  at  Singapore  came 
down  (o  the  3d  of  November,  and  was  of  some  interest  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  it  appearing,  from  the  report  of 
some  vesvls  appointed  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  a  reason- 
able prospect  existed  of  opening  a  beneficial  tra<1e  with  the 
Chinese  ports  to  the  eastward,  notwithstanding  the  imperial 
prohibition  against  it.  A  n'port,  at  some  length,  had  been 
publisheil  of  the  voyage  of  the  Amherst,  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Majoribanks,  the  late  head  of  the  ETiglish  factory  at  Can- 
ton, to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  natives  along  the 
coast.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  Chinese  generally  were  anxious  to  cultivate  friendship 
and  to  trade ;  the  local  mandarins,  for  the  most  part,  not  at 
all  averse  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  foreigners,  though 
more  solicitous  about  maintaining  their  rank,  than  desirous 
of  temporary  gain ;  but  the  supreme  government  is  decid- 
edly hostile  to  any  such  attempts.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
found  that  none  of  the  local  squadrons  in  the  harbour  were 
able  to  drive  away  one  well-armed  merchant-ship.  Great 
jealousy  existed  almost  universally  of  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  Canton,  which  give  to  that  port  virtually  the 
monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  empire  with  foreigners. 
This  information,  now  that  the  period  for  opening  the  trade 
is  so  near  at  hand,  will  not  fail  to  be  truly  appreciated.** 
If  any  thing  connected  with  the  East  Inoia  Company*s  com- 
mercial  policy  could  be  considered  strange,  it  would  be 
strange  that  they  shoultf^ave  traded  two  hundred  years  with 
China  without  making  this  discovery.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  in  five  years  from  this  time,  we  shall  see 
ships  sail  from  Liverpool  for  ports  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
even  in  the  islands  of  Japan,  of  which  wc  do  not  at  present 
know  the  name. 

The  first  English  ships  reached  China  in  the  year  \G34  ; 
and  at  length,  in  1834,  the  trade  will  be  thrown  open.  The 
commerce  of  the  most  numerous,  the  most  industrious,  and 
the  richest  people  of  Asia,  will  tlierefore  have  been  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  monopoly  for  exactly  two  centuries,  in  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned.  How  singular,  that  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  nation 
which,^after  all,  best  understands  the  true  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy,  should  be  the  last  to  abandon  so  prodigious 
a  nuisance  as  the  China  monopoly !  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  evils  and  losses  which 
the  country  has  sustained  from  our  perseverence  in  this 
folly ;  but  the  reader  may  arrive  at  a  tolerable  notion  of  it, 
hy  considering,  that  in  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  Commutation  Act,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
have  paid  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  single  article 
of  tea,  beyond  what  the  tea  might  have  been  had  for  in  a 
free  market,  a  snm  equal,  with  simple  interest,  to  at  least 
a  hundred  millions  sterling, — or  what  would  have  paidone- 


eiglith  part  of  the  National  Debt.  During  tlie  same  timp, 
without  reckoning  interest,  the  people  haf»  pftM  as  taxes  tn 
the  Crown,  on  thi:^  department  of  commcrci^  abdoi  Ho  mil- 
lions sterling. 

.  SCRAPS. 


Trap  Foa  a  Pvyu^Dr.  Parr  Uing  on  a  visit  at  a 
frieiid*8  house  in  Gro«v«n<9r  S^are,  afid  «  wwrm  bath  har. 
ing,  at  his  request,  been  prepared  for  him,  his  attention  n:t5 
directed  to  two  bells  in  the  room,  one  of  which,  hf  xm 

told,  was  for  hot,  and  the  other  for  cold  water,  Mr. 

had,  however,  given  oi-ders,  that,  npon  the  ringing  of  eithfr 
bell?,  a  fresh  supply  of  hot  water  should  be  poured  in. 
Parr,  when  in  the  bath,  thinking  it  too  warm,  iromediatrlr 
rang  what  he  had  been  told  was  the  cold  water  bfl),  nnii 
waited  for  a  minute  or  two,  expecting  the  heat  to  diminfeh. 
Finding,  to  hfs  great  surprise,  the  water  hotter  than  Ivfer^, 
and  thinking  that  he  had  pulled  the  wrong  bell,  he  na\f\b 
other  as  hard  as  possible.  But  thi»  only  increased  th? 
evil,  by  producing  a  reinforcement  of  hot  water ;  until  »i 
length  the  beat  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  jtimpfd  oat 
of  the  bath  in  a  passion,  exclaiming,    "Good  God,  do  thfy 

mean  to  boil  me  ?" — "  No,  Doctor,"  said  Mr. ,  wTw 

was  listening  on  the  side  of  thednor,  «  I  onlyintemMtluit 
you  should  be  par-boiled.** — New  Momthfy  Mu§A3nw* 

NoLLEKiNS,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  could  never  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  even  of  persens 
He  would  go  up  to  the  Duke  of  York  or  the  Princpof 
Wales  (in  spite  of  warning,)  take  them  familiarly  br  tlie 
button,  like  common  acqiwintance,  aak  them  kow  their 
father  did,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at  beariag  be  vm 
well,  saying,  «  When  he  is  gone,  we  shall  never  get  ffiA 
another.**  He  once,  when  the  old  King  >vas  siitinjf  to  him 
for  his  bust,  fisirly  stuck  a  pair  of  compasses  into  his  n«», 
to  measure  the  distance  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  fimhfiAi 
as  if  he  had  been  measuring  a  block  of  marbla  His  btr 
Majesty  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  was  anuified  ts  finl 
that  there  was  a  person  in  the  world  ignorant  of  that  rast 
interval  which  separated  him  from  every  other  man — Cm- 
bridge  Chronicie. 

Celibact.— It  if  a  odiwraUe  lot.  It  is  a  braaeMns  tm 
growing  up  to  decay,  without  a  limb  to  shelter  its  tn»k 
from  the  storms  of  existence. 

Lord  Mayors,  a  few  centuries  apo,  must  have  been  con- 
sidered terrible  fUlows,  when  an  assemblage  of  three  of 
themwaslookedupon  as  aoonseo  of  the  most  dreadful  hnpoit 
We  find  in  an  old  northern  perdictkm  of  the  fifteenth  onttmy 
that  such  a  combination  portended  evils  to  the  coantry  of 
the  most  awful  character.     It  is  said — 

**  When  London  sees  three  I^rd  Mayors, 
Let  England  fbr  tronblee  prepare ; 
For  in  that  year,  on  mischief  beBt> 
The  Devil  will  stalk  through  Kent,* 
And  the  men  of  the  West  and  North, 
To  the  battle  field  will  go  forth  : 
And  the  raven  of  war  will  be  M, 
For  the  living  can't  bury  the  4«uL^  _ 

•  Wat  he  noTsmfngtttgn  then  very  MtHyf 
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TECHNICALITIES  OF  THE  DUELLO. 

Duelling  is  about  done.  So  long  as  this  cus. 
torn  was  only  impious^  immoral,  and  semi -bar- 
barous, there  was  small  hope  of  it  being  aban. 
doned;  but  it  has  for  some  time  been  waxing 
vulgHr,  and  is  now  getting  so  ridiculous,  or  ludi- 
crous, that  for  one  duel  that  is  seriously  talked  of 
a  score  are  the  subject  of  outrageous  laughter. 
These  are  fatal  symptoms.  Unless  a  man  is  killed, 
it  18  now  impossible  to  preserve  a  serious  face  in 
besring  of  the  challenge,  the  acceptance,  and 
fierce  rencontre.  No  one  now  profits  by  duels 
save  the  caricaturists  and  paragraph-mongers. 
For  a  long  time  tailors,  men-milliners,  and  young 
clerks,  having  more  of  the  fear  of  commonsense  be- 
ft^re  their  eyes  than  "  the  better  classes,"  abstained 
from  a  practice,  most  wretched  and  sinful,  if  ear» 
nest, — and  if,  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred,  half  or  whole  make.4>dieve,  as  purely  ludi- 
ert>a8.  But  since  they  have  mingled  in  the  high  mys- 
teries of  the  Duello,  it  has  waxed  into  contempt. 
An  affair  of  honour  is  now  at  best  an  affair  of  words 
— ^  worst  an  affair  of  utter  folly.  In  the  United 
Sbkvicb  Journal,  a  high  and  competent  autho. 
rity,  being  both  Tory  and  Military,  we  find  the 
following  rules  of  procedure  laid  down  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  Duel — it  being  understood  that  the  affair 
may  originate  in  'anything  or  nothing : — 

«  Th«  meaiage  hiring  been  carried  by  a  friend,  the  se. 
conds  are  appointed.  They  are  immediately  to  put  them. 
aelves  Ln  ODmrnonicatioH  with  each  other,  and  from  that 
momMt  are  not  to  hafve' any  direct  parlance  with  eadi 
other*!  principals.  The  principais  are  ifi  the  hands  of  the 
Mooads.  The  seconds  are  to  appoint  the  pUce  and  time  of 
meeting,  which  must  be  subject  to  no  change  after  the 
principals  are  informed  of  them,  unless  the  t^nds  think 
proper  to  alter  either  to  prevent  interruption.  So  soon  as 
the  tfane  and  place  shall  be  appointed,  the  seconds  will 
select  the  spot,  taking  notice  that  there  shall  be  as  little 
advantage  as  possible  on  either  side  in  the  position  of  the 
ground — twelve  paces  making  the  extremities.  The  seconds 
will  toes  up  for  en^s,  and  the  principals  will  be  placed 
aseordingly.  Tlie  pistols  having  been  loaded  by  the  se- 
conds, in  presence  of  each  other,  the  brace  wiU  be  separ- 
ately given  by  them  to  the  principals.  The  prindpals 
will  stand  right  hand  to  right  hand,  each  with  the  pis- 
tol cocked.  This  being  done,  the  second  will  move  wide 
off  the  centre,  where^  on  arriving,  th^  will  stand  to- 
gether. One  of  the  lecondi^  previously  appointed  with  the 
kaowlei^e  of  the  principals,  will  give  the  word  «  ready,** 
upon  which  the  principals  will  each  bring  their  pistols  to 
the  •^  ptMeRt.*  The  same  second  will  then  give  the  word 
M  fire.**    The  seconds  will  be  at  liberty  to  cry  *«  stop,"  in 


the  event  of  either  of  the  parties  not  having  fired  directly 
after  the  word  ^  fire.*'  Either  of  the  parties  firing  after 
this  word  ^  stop,**  must  be  liable  to  the  consequences  before 
a  court  of  law^  In  the  event  of  the  party  who  has  offended 
or  provoked  the  challenge  not  returning  the  fire,  or  firing 
in  the  air — this  is  to  be  considered  as  an  apology,  and 
the  challenger*!  second  must  be  satisfied,  unless  a  blow,  or 
any  such  violent  insult  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  chal- 
lenge. If  neither  of  the  parties  be  killed,  or  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  prevent  further  proceedings,  the  second  of 
the  principal  who  considered  himself  aggrieved,  or  who  sent 
the  challenge,  will  be  askiMl  whether  he  is  satisfied ;  if  he 
should  be,  the  affair  ceases ;  if  he  should  not  be,  the  seooifd 
of  the  adversary  will  be  asked  whether,  after  his  principal 
having  received  the  fire  of  the  other  whom  he  has  offended 
or  aggrieved,  he' will  acknowledge  it,  so  as  to  render  fuith^r 
proceedings  unnecessary — ^the  affair  may  then  be  arranged 
by  the  seconds.  Should  the  intervention  of  the  seconds  be 
without  success,  a  second  round  is  to  be  fired  with  the 
other  bmce  of  pistols — ^the  same  words  being  given,  but  by 
the  other  secolid.  If  a  blow  should  have  pateed,  which  can 
hardly  be  supposed  between  offiders,  the  second  of  the  party 
who  struck  the  blow  must  consent  that  his  principal  shall 
be  fired  at  so  long  as  the  second  of  the  party  struck  shall 
think  proper,  unless  a  written  apology  is  made  by  the  offend- 
ing party.  The  evading  the  operation  of  the  civil  law,  in 
fiital  cases,  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
parties  concerned ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  duel  being  fatal 
to  ekher  party,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  seconds  to  proceed 
immediately  together,  and  make  written  note  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Whole  transaction,  which  should  be  signed 
by  both  of  them,  each  keeping  a  copy.** 

After  the   promulgation  of  this   pandects,   no 
one  can  be  held  excusable  who  misiionducts  him- 
self in  the  Duello,  whether  as   principal  or  se- 
cond. 


LETTER  FROM  ITALY. 

TEEinNATION  OP  THE  HOLY  YE  A  a  AT  ROME — PIL- 
ORIMS--CLOSINO  OP  THE  HOLY  GATE  BY  THE  POPE 
—CHRISTMAS    CEREMONIES  —  EXUIBITIOK    OF    THE 

nrPAKT  JEsns — papal  benedict iok  at  st.  peter's 

—LESSON  OF  HUMILITY  TO  PROTESTANTS. 

Romey  December  28,  1820. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  to  learn  how  the  Holy 
year,  or  year  of  jubilee,  so  celebrated  throughout  all  catho- 
lie  countries,  has  terminated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  ca- 
tholic world.  I  have  witnessed  the  ceremonial  of  closing 
the  holy  gate,  which,  though  not  the  grandest,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  ceremonies  of  the  Iloraan.  church,  not  having  taken 
place  for  half  a  century  past ;  and  I  now  sit  down  to  give 
you  a  few  particulars  concerning  it,  to  which  I  shall  add 
some  account  of  the  usual  Christmas  ceremonies  in  this 
city. 

The  year  of  jubilee,  intended,  I  believe^  on  its  oYjginal 
histitution,  to  be  held  ofice  in  a  century,  having  been  fonnd 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  afford 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  papal  government,  has,  in  more 
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modeim  tim^  libe^  renewed  efta-f  qnarter  of  %  cflMory; 
and  it  w  not  lield  in  the  yttr  1800,  ohIt  ^aate 
w^  apd  tlie  wiQ  of  th*  Fimcli,  wH*  tbM  heli  die  eaii. 
tM  in  1^l7>  piprenteA  it.  f^  tlus  yeaiv  inuallj  catted 
the  iioly  year,  the  pope  gives  a  general  invitation  to  the 
sons  of  the  church  in  all  countries,  to  make  a  pilgrlmafe - 
to  the  seat  of  their  spiritual  head,  promising  ahsolution  of 
sins  and  extmoriiiiaiT  tmluigeioes  to  tbott  wh»  shaH  vWt 
certain  chureiMB,  woi  fsrfem  certain  oeremonles  wMiln 
the  year.  Such  an  invitation,  given  (as  you  may  remem-' 
ber  it  was)  with  affectionate  earnestness  and  sorlemnft^,  by 
one  who  is  held  to  be  infallible,  and  addressed  to  those  who 
look  upon  such  performances  as  a  sure  means  of  obtaining 
favour  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
considerable  effect ;  and,  accordingly,  the  number  of  pilgrims 
who  have  arrived  during  the  year  1825  at  Rome,  though 

.not  wonderful  when  the  population  of  the  catholic  coun- 
tries is  considered,  and  though  much  inferior,  I  understand, 

.  to  the  number  in  former  holy  years,  produces  no  small  stir 

'  in  this  capital.  The  vast  majority  of  them  seen,  flrom 
tkeir  dress,  to  be  peasants  and  Italians,  with  a  large  admix. 

.  tore  •f  priests  and  monks,  but  there  are  also  numbers  fhmi 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  Ireland,  and  there  are  priests 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.    The  places  to  be  visited 

'  were  the  cathedral  churchoi  {basiliche)  of  St.  Peter's,  St 
John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria  ifaggiore,  and  Santa  Maria 

.  Trastevere ;  at  all  which  there  are  holy  gates  only  opened 
during  the  holy  year,  and  to  be  entered  by  none  but  pil. 
grlms.  I  have  never  gone  to  any  of  these  churches  without 
seeing  pilgrims  entering  on  their  knees,  worshipping  before 
tjhe  fhrines  and  attending  the  coafMonals;  they  also 
ascend  on  their  knees  the  Scaia  Santa,  (holy  staircase,)  a 
fljigbt  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  hou»e  of  PikUe,  and  to  have  been  ascended  and  de- 
scended by  Christ.  In  walking  about  the  streets  I  have 
eontinuaUy  encountered  parties  of  pilgrims,  male  and  fe- 
male»  usually  dressed  in  the  bright  colours  worn  in  the 
soutfaerp  parts  of  Europe,  with  tattered  sandals,  long  staff, 
scallop  shell  on  their  breasts,  and  scrip  over  their  shoulder, 
slowly  pacing  from  one  church  to  another,  and  devoutly 

■  muttering  or  reading  their  prayers. 

The  pilgrims  are  entertained  during  three  days  at  the 

.  p^blic  expcmse,  and  at  dinner  they  are  waited  upon  by  indi- 

.  VMluaU  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society  who  also 
wash  their  feet  before  the  meaU  The  nobles  and  princesses 
of  EeoKie,  as  well  as  the  cardinals  and  bishops^  frequently 
asidsi  ou  thfise  occasions,  I  went  on  the  last  evening  of 
this  entertainment  to  see  the  pilgrims  at  dinner,  and  saw 

.  (he  men,  but  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  halls  where  the 
women  dined*  Several  large  halls  were  repeatedly  filled 
and  emptied  by  the  pilgrims,  and  I  was  informed  that  on 
the  preceding  day  no  less  than  9,747  persons  had  been  fed. 
The  fare  was  somewhat  meagre,  being  on  a  Friday,  but  the 
food  appeared  good  of  its  kind,  and  abundant ;  it  consisted 
of  bread,  ^sh,  soup,  eggs,  sallads,.  cheese,  wine,  and  fruh, 
and  sausages  are  added  on  other  days.  The  waiters  wiere 
not  numerous,  and  I  think  there  wsre  none  of  rank,  except 
the  Bishop  of  ^eppa 

Tixe  termination  of  the  holy  year  is  m^irked  by  the  chis. 
iag  of  the  holy  gates  at  the  churehea,  which  is  paiformed 
wUh  great  pomp  and  ceremony  on  Christmas  eve.  The 
.  Popf  himself  officiates  at  St  Peter^s,  and  cardinal  legates  at 
the  other  churches.  His  Holiness  having  been  of  late  most 
seriously  indlq>osedt  and  being  in  such  a  state  of  health  that 
it  is  thought  he  cannot  live  long,  there  had  been  consider- 
able doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  appear  in  public ; 
but  this  was  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  his  appearance 
on  the  preceding  Sunday  in  St  Peter^s,  during  the  ceremony 
of  canonizing  a  saint*  The  holy  gate  is  one  of  the  five 
gates  communicating  from  the  grand  vestibule  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  and  which  correspond  with  the  five 

•  The  venerable  Fattier  Anmlo,  of  Aert,  In  the  khledom  of  NnlML 


l^rs^ 


a  eapocMn  miaHoMiry,  who  dIeS  la  tte  ywtf  Vm.  lU  Dimr&  di 
JUma  of  November  ^  I8&,  conUinf  an  account  of  three  miracles 
^aTlna  been  proTcd  befbre  the  pope  and  the  congregation  of  sacred 
"^^  bsv«  been  pertbrmed  by  the  tmagea  and  reHcSofttiaiaint  after 


external  iates  of  tfMbuMinf;  i(iraieoQaft»«i«^« 

Ci  e««er,  asMl  it  is  alvay%«4n|>tlitl«ly  y)Mn,«BAeif  vita 
ck  and  oivend  vilh  m  cdrthin  on  wfaUh  is  a  ksf  m   i 
%«t1cefi  |p  go4d.    TheoivdiiikyordhMmf  1t4stai)hffffl 
the  vestibule,  which,  being  lour  faandred  ani  thirt^iK 
feet  long,  thirty-seven  wide,  and  sixty-two  high,  sM 
accommodation  for  a  large  number  of  spectatow.   It  (b 
fBHlM^  tme^UcA  tfr  Us  ang^ianwir  m  «dl  si  fcris 
TRBiettSiOns,  'stiia  iiow  ircnly  Saui'iicfl  wiCn  uubsmi  mmss 
with  gold,  was  placed  the  papal  chair,  eorend  wiA  vliB 
silk  and  gt>lden  flowert,  and  having  a  canopy  of  anaai. 
It  was  elevated  on  several  steps  with  the  bade  to  in  ekmk 
a  few  yards  from  the  holy  gate,  and  cypporite  to  it  was  mc 
ted  a  gallery  running  the  whole  Iragth  of  the  psrtioi, » 
tended  for  the  accommodation  of  Iiulies,  who  w«c,  hev- 
ever,  nearly  exdnded  fhwto  sight  by  «  kind  of  Isltl».wwi 
Underneath  the  gallery  was  a  ^d^rision  intesM  ftr  tk 
genHemen,  and  there  were  other  compartments  spps^iM 
to  the  ambassadors,  and  the  reli|foii8  t»rdera;  s  IsifV)^ 
around  the  papal  dnair  waa  left  to  ba  oocapled  by  tkeoii' 
nals,  bishops,  and  other  members  of  the  processlflBjSi«i 
as  by  a  few  of  the  pope's  guards.     Half  the  poNfcs  «* 
left  for  the  crowd,  and  it  wtmld  easily  acownasodslf  wwl 
thousand  persons.    It  was  requited  that  every  iatiffittl 
admitted  into  the  galleries,  and  other  oompeitiBeBaBBr 
the  pope,  should  be  provided  wiA  a  ticket  fttm  s  aea^ 
of  the  Government  or  a  representative  of  some  fbreign  p«w. 
and  should  be  dressed  either  in  bhick  or  in  oniAnB.  i 
large  proportion  of  the  privileged  spectatofs  wer*  Bsjifi*. 
who,  firom  their  numbers  and  wealth,  and  I  lMak»lsfly 
add  from  their  commanding  appearatkoe^  always  leiBv*  * 
highest  honour  and  distinction,  on  public  oee3ision%ttlsa'- 
and  in  every  part  of  Italy.  Even  I  have  often  foond  iny«fe 
here  to  be  a  **  gran  Signer  Inglese  ;^  and,  ther*'^  is* 
vested  with  my  greatness,  and  prorided  whh  ^*st  is  f 
least  equally  necessary  when  ydii  harp  to  *>•"*** 
guards— a  ticket  fW>m  the  British  €otisal»  I  wtntaaifhed 
myself  neariy  opposite  his  Holiness.  The  galleries  wfrtw 
to  overflowing  at  two  o^clock,  though  the  certmooy  W  ■< 
take  place  tiU  fbur ;  and  long  before  the  latter  hw* 
other  compartments  were  filled  with  ambassadors,  **» 
Jesuits,  dominicans,  and  capuchins.     In  fwivate  toa^ 
the  dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia,  the  Duke  and  '^**"l* 
Lucca,  and  some  other  memben  of  the  royal  fi«ili**»  W 
they  also  were  latticed  off  like  so  many  nuns. 
J*  The  first  ceremony  of  the  day  was  tfie  perfimBsscp* 
vespers  by  the  eardinab  in  the  Slstine  chapd «  *^  *  *r 
time  after  this  was  over,  the  procession  was  forncd  t»«*^ 
in  his  holiness.   We  first  saw  issuing  through  the  hoifp'^ 
a  long  train  of  priests  bearing  large  wax  candlw ;  ^^ 
followed  by  numerous  dignitaries,  ac cbtding  to  th»f  wuu 
in  their  sweeping  sacerdotal  robes,  and  amongff  *J|^    I 
far  the  most  conspicnons,  were  two  '^"■•■*" JrJB 
wearing  crowns  richly  adorned  with  jewels ;  next  ■■J*^ 
the  cardinals,  nearly  forty  in  number,  in  ■«**^'^  J^JJ^ 
which  the  trains  were  carried  by  attendants,  wita  •■r 
capes,  and  plain  white  mitres.   Lastly,  bearinff,  **''t!^ 
rest,  an  enormous  candle,  advanced  ttie  pontile  ^g^ 
mitre  of  gold  brocade  and  an  ample  white  stole, '**"r^ 
gol<^  and  clasped  over  the  breast  with  an  ^""^''^'^^^Z 
senting  the  keys  of  St.  Peter ;  dowly  moving  ^k'JJ'  J: 
ranged  file  bf  cardinals,  amidst  the  blaie  of  the  ^''^^ 
sound  of  martial  music,  and  the  peals  of  all  '^  *t*l^ 
the  citT.  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  chair  asd  if*._ 


the  city,  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  chair  ass  w^^ 
seet.  Ail  eyes  were  anxiously  liept  upon  him, •"' 'fJ^J 
it  was  the  g^eral  impression  that  Jie  appealed  W^  ^ 
He  sat  looking  deliberately  round  for 


minutes,  and  his  physiognomy,  though  not  stiikiafr  9^^ 
me  the  id(»  of  a  man  of  some  character  and  ^••fltj^ 
then  rose,  and  advanced  to  a  table  placed  near  '^Sff 
where,  hip  mitre  being  removed,  as  well  as  **"2K* 
cardinals,  he  read  a  short  prayer,  and  swn^ ^^UStm  ^ 
jresfel  containing  incense.    After  Jhii^  hs(lmi|ffj^| 


apron  edged  with  lace,  he  took  three  fUMj 
golds n  trowel,  and  blessed  them,  and,  ^  lip  ^ 
,brick9  with  mortar,  at  the  same  time 
which  being  done,  he  was  conducted 
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tWaiili»vi^la0ed«RMslMid.  Otiier  brlck%  eorered  with 
«Bv«r,  wew  laid  by  the  grmnd  penitentiary  and  four  other 
m^MiiMiel^  and  then  the  eartain,  heaHsf  the  golden  cress, 
wae  drawn,  the  rost  of  the  bHck  w6tk  being  left  to  tecular 
luwda.  A  lerTice,  composed  for  these  great  occasions,  was 
then  chantsd  and  read  by  the  pope,  who  stood  uncorered, 
the  cardinals  and  the  band  of  singers  joining  in  the  re- 
st his  Toiee  was  tincertain  and  tremnlous,  though  he 
'\tm  chant  distinctly,  ^or  a  few  moments 
kd^  a^  iha  sasod  time,  the  mUitary,  the 
cardinale,  the  priesu  of  tfff-  ndirt  and  all  the  spectators 
Jieairhlai^iexosptBS  heretics,  sunk  Sin  tha*tir>MiPi  The  eer* 
ytee  Mng  concluded)  he  stretched  oat  his  hsniisasi4  made 
t!ie  sign  of  the  eross  to  the  multitude,  who  again  ka^ 
^0  whole  eeremAny  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  when  his 
lioliMBS  retired  to  the  Vatican  by  the  great  staircase,  amidst 
the  beatof  drmns  and  tiie  pealing  of  cannon  from  the  castle 
•f  Si.  AAgelOk    And  thus  teifmiintad  the  year  of  jubilee. 

ChrislHias  day  is  «nhered  in  with  splendid  religious  ce- 
mim  in  many  of  the  Churches  of  Rome.  A  midnight 
I  is  peiibrmed  in  St.  l^eter^  and  sereral  other  ch«trc]M% 
_  I  which,  the  one  nmst  Tisias*«t  siwiinsi  iifits  bsbj 
niicsnoe  and  brilliant  ilhissinafftm,  la  tli»  French  church  of 
6c  li^onia.'  I  w«nf  thsta  at  half-iwst  eleven  o'clock,  nd 
foand  the  building,  which  is  rather  small,  but  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  rich  marbles,  one  blaze  of  light  from 
fire  hundred  lyaxxandles,  placed  above  and  around  the  altar. 
Beyeral  priests  were  engaged  in  performing  mass,  but  the 
i:hanti4g  was  not  remarkably  good,  and  the  oigan,  like 
all  that  I  hare  heard  in  Italy,  was  exceedingly  poor.  After 
Staying  lipwards  of  half  an  hour,  I  quitted  the  stifling 
cwwd  that  ftUed  the  church,  and  retired  to  my  hoteL 

1  issued  forth  again,  however,  at  halfipast  four  in  the 
morning,  to  see  an  exhibition  which  is  made  at  one  of  the 
first  cathedrals  in  Rome,  St.  Mary  the  Greater  (better 
known,  nerhapi^  %wn  in  Eogkmd,  by  the  Italian  name  of 
Simfa  inarui  iiaggiore)^  of  the  infont  Jesus  in  the  cradle. 
!Che  ^lendid  edifice  was  brilliatitly  illuminated  and  iitow6^ 
ed  to  excess  c  a  lai^e  body  of  priests,  richly  arrayed,  with 
a  mitred  bishop  at  their  head,  were  engaged  in  perfonning 
mass.  When  this  was  over,  they  moved  in  procession  to 
pne  of  the  chapels  lU  the  Aide  of  the  nate,  which,  from  the 
lights,  the  marbles,  the  paintings,  and  the  gilded  and  jew- 
eUed  altar,  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  Hence  they 
shortly  issued  and  made  a  procession  round  the  churcli^ 
bearing  the  cnicifijE,  and  a  large  vase  of  glass,  about  tke 
siao  of  a  cradle,  whieh  had  on  its  cover  the  golden  image 
.of  a  child^  and  contained  also  a  representation  of  a  new4M>m 
infant  in  wax.  Returning  to  the  chapel,  the  priests  com- 
meaced  another  mass.  With  some  diMculty  we  got  admission 
to  the  chapel,  a  cordon  of  soldiers  being  drawn  round  the  en- 
trance, and  the  multitude  pressing  to  see  through  the  open 
jp^tes  the  exhibition  within.  We  found,  under  thcaltar«piece, 
H  representation  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  consisting  of  statues^ 
jkfr,  in  some  material  as  white  as  alabaster :  the  infant  was 
seen  lying  in  the  manger,  with  rays  of  gold  roond  iu  head, 
and  two  oxen  feeding  near  it  On  one  side  the  virgin  mo- 
thcr^  with  clasped  hands,  was  worshipping  the  child ;  and, 
on.  the  opposite  side,  was  another  figure  in  the  same  atti- 
tude. But  what  surprised  me  most  was,  to  hear  occasion- 
ally, a  ^rt,  plaintive  cry,  evidently  proceeding  from  that 
part  of  the  chapel  where  the  child  was,  and  so  exactly  re- 
jembling  the  cry  of  an  infant,  that  I  supposed  there  must 
.he  a  living  child  in  the  place.  I  was  confirmed  by  the  opin- 
.ipa  of  those  around  me,  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  the 
«ry  proceeded,  and  I  can  therefore  only  conjecture  that  it 
^was  a  oaatrivance  of  the  priests,  to  impress  more  vividly 
^po'n  the  minds  of  the  multitude  the  scene  which  they 
.Wished  to  represent  If  all  the  spects^tors  had  been  chil- 
ito^j^t  jp^ht  have  answered  the  end  proposed,  but  surely, 
^.jif^pooaof  mature  age,  this  puppet-show  mimicry  must 
.i^Mar  calculated  td  attach  degrading  and  ridiculous  asso- 
ciaOpBa  to  sacred  events.  I  was  in  company  with  two 
Bygjll^  catholic  ladies  at  this  spectacle,  aiid  one  of  them 
saidai^r  ii  was  over— ^  Well,  I  own,  though  I  am  a  ca- 
fSbp\^c^X  don*^  like  these  ceremonies ;  they  may  do  very  well 
^jpMwms.lf  this  onantry;  but  to  us  sober  English  they 


appear  ridiculous.'*  I  would  say,  however,  fh>m  all  that  i 
have  seen  and  hear^  that  they  wdn't  do  even  for  Italians 
much  longer,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  this 
country,  above  the  most  illiterate  and  creduUms  vulgar^ 
who  does  not  inwardly  despise  them. 

I  was  very  differently  impressed  by  the  oeiPemony  df  th# 
papal  benediction,  a  few  hours  after.  We  went,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  whei^  we 
found  the  cardinals  performing  mass  ;  the  singers  in  this 
chapel,  which  is  the  pope's  own  chapd,  and,  on  several 
accounts,  the  most  celebrated  in  Rome,  chanted  remark- 
ably well ;  they  are  acconntM  the  finest  pei^rmers  of 
sacred  music  in  the  world  ;  bnt  I  confess  I  was  more  on> 
gnged  in  looking  at  the  Ltui  Jftdgment,  and  the  ft«scos  of 
ftlMiael  Angelo,  which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time^  than 
in  lIstQBinc  ^  ^^^  ^  o&vM  not  nnderstand.  Wheta  the 
service  was  concluded,  the  oM  cardinals  walked  in  prcv 
osssion  past  us,  and  proceeded  to  the  balcony  whei^  the 
pope  was  to  give  his  beiMdiction  ;  1  particularly  noticed 
Cardinal  ^esch,  the  unde  of  Napoleon,  a  fresh -looking  lit^ 
tla  man  of  sizty^three,  with  a  good  countenahce,  but  with' 
•at  NaanMiMa  to  hte  imptfial  nephew,  or  anything 
striking  in  his  f^atoresk  When  tha  cardinals  had  passed^ 
we  hurried  through  the  aourt  of  the  Vatican,  ahd  took  our 
plaoes  in  a  gallery  erected  over  one  of  the  sidw  &€  the  rec> 
tilinear  place  in  front  of  SI.  Peter's.  You  are  awafe  that 
the  Vatican  pdladft  communii^tes  wldi  Su  Peter's,  and  in 
htmt  of  the  church  extends  an  area^  compared  with  which 
ail  ^le  places  I  have  seen  shrink  itato  insigniflCanee.  That 
pari  nearest  the  church  is  rectilinear,  and  is  nearly  four 
htindred  feet  each  way :  beyond  it,  inclosed  by  enormous 
colonnades,  fbur  pillars  deip,  and  surmounted  by  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  colossal  statues,  is  a  still  larger  oval 
piazza,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  lofty  Egyptian  obelis1(, 
flanked  by  two  noble  fountains.  It  is  only  on  such  occa- 
sions as  these  that  you  can  ireaUy  f<eel  the  magnitude  and 
gmndeur  of  the  church  a^d  its  platzat  every  part  of  the 
architecture  is  so  well  proportioned,  that  when  tha  area 
it  empty,  you  oannot  persuade  yourself  of  its  actual  dtmen* 
sions )  when,  on  the  oontraty,  it  is  covered  with  human  be^ 
ings,  you  learn  to  Appreciate  Us  magnitude  fhmi  iMf  di- 
minutivenesB,  and  from  the  multitudes  it  contains.  The 
magnificent  flights  of  steps  stretching  nearly  the  Whole 
breadth  of  the  piaeza,  were  ootered  with  spectators^  and  In 
fh»nt  of  them  a  large  space  was  kept  open  by  twit  regiments 
of  sDldlers,  outside  of  whom  was  also  a  great  throng  t  per** 
haps  Ibrty  thousand  persons  might  be  present,  but  1  believe 
the  area,  if  closely  packed)  would  contain  twenty  tlin«i  that 
number*  The  place  whence  the  benediction  is  pVonouhced, 
and  where  the  cardinals  had  already  stationed  Uiemselves, 
is  an  open  window  over  the  centre  gate  of  the  church,  with 
a  projecting  balcony,  now  adorned  with  crimsdn  doth. 
Till  I  saw  this  window  fiUed  with  the  priests,  t  could  fbrm 
no  idea  Df  the  die  of  the  building ;  we  were  stationed  in  a 
gallelj>  which,  on  any  other  day,  1  should  have  thought 
exceedingly  near  the  balcony,  but  which  I  now  firand  so 
distant  as  to  fender  our  hearitig  anything  that  passed  qtiite 
hopeless  However  we  saw  perftetty ;  and,  to  render  the 
scene  more  livdy  and  impresnve,  the  sun,  which  had  been 
obscured  in  the  morning,  shone  forth  in  trndottdbd  splen^ 
dour.  We  had  waited  some  time,  when,  on  a  signal,  the 
military  band  struck  up»  and  all  eyes  weft  instantly  fixed 
on  the  balcony ;  the  Cardinals  opened  iti  the  midst^  and  two 
large  fens  of  ostrich  fathers  wet^  borne  forwards,  immea 
diately  behind  which  appeared  the  pontiff;  seated  in  his 
ehair>  carried  on  the  8h<ralders  of  men  invisible  td  us*  He 
Wore  the  same  rich  garment  as  on  the  previous  day,  but  had 
now  the  tiara,  or  triple  cit>wn,  instead  of  the  mitre^  and 
It  it  dilBcnlt  to  conceive  the  4iobte  eflbct  of  these  flowing 
robes  and  this  lofty  diadem.  One  of  the  cardinals  the« 
Mad  the  soleBm  prayer  of  the  high«priest  to  beaten,  for  a 
Ueming  on  the  people,  and  the  remission  of  their  sins  ;  he 
itftoked  the  Redeemer,  the  Virgin,  the  Archangel  Michael^ 
the  Btangdiili»  and  the  Aposttes ;  and,  at  t^e  oondoding 
sentence,  the  pdpe  rose  from  hb  chair,  made  a  croM  to  the 
araHitude  as  saoh  person  of  the  Trinity  was  liamed,  then 
«ttetdied  Mfl  hands  ti»warlB  Heaven,  as  if  to  drawdown  l« 
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benediction  on  the  kuofliiig  thousands,  and  finally,  us  he 
resumed  his  scat,  clasjHHl  his  arms  fervently  upon  his  bi-eajyt. 
The  tiill  and  venerable  fij^iro  of  the  pontiff,  supported,  we 
>aw  nut  tunv,  over  tlu  heads  of  the  cardinals,  and  so  high 
:'hovt'  all  the  multitude, — his  dignified  attitude,  which  told 
us  what  we  wei*e  too  d'uitaut  to  hear, — the  wrapt  siK'nce 
which  prevailed  around,  the  humble  posture  o[  the  soldiers 
and  the  multitude,  appaivntly  actuated  by  one  feeling  of 
awe, — the  solemnity  of  the  appeal  from  one  who  claims  the 
sovereignty  over  the  church  on  earth  to  his  heavenly  master 
for  a  blessing  on  the  whole  world, — all  combined  to  make 
this  the  most  sublime  and  touching  ceremony  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. Its  efieci  was  that  of  an  unearthly  vision,  and  we 
were  ready  to  exclaim — *<  how  awful  is  this  place!*'  This 
was  not  my  feeling  alone — the  impression  was  universal ; 
the  protestants  almost  longed  to  be  catholics,  and  many  of 
the  catholics  were  melted  in  tears. 

The  pope  was  borne  out  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
entered,  and  amidst  peals  of  cannon  from  the  castle  of  St 
Angela  Immediately  on  his  retiring,  all  our  heresy  was 
confirmed  afresh,  for  the  cardinals  threw  down  indulgences 
amongst  the  people,  which  there  was  a  most  violent  and 
indecent  scuflle  to  secure.  The  preposterous  farce  filled  us 
with  sorrow  and  indignation,  and  even  provoked  us  to  think 
that  much  of  the  surprising  efiect  of  the  pluvious  ceremony 
was  owing  to  politic  contrivance. 

The  firing  of  cannon  continued  for  some  time;  the  multi. 
tude  gradually  dispersed;  the  files  of  soldiers  were  drawn 
oflf ;  the  cardinals  drove  away  in  their  splendid  coaches  ;— 
and  we — we  protestants,  retired  fpom  this  scene  of  unequal- 
led magnificence,  went  out  of  the  city  gates,  and  mounted 
up  into  a  garret*  to  perform  our  devotions,  not  ashamed,  1 
hope,  of  our  numbers,  or  of  our  religion,  but  having  received 
a  seasonable  lesson  of  humility. 

No  protestant  can  travel  through  catholic  countries  with- 
out frequently  receiving  lessons  of  hnmility  and  liberality. 
He  sees  many  things  which  he  is  compelled  to  disapprove^ 
and  he  expresses  himself  strongly,  as,  perhaps,  I  have  done, 
in  reprobation  of  them.  But  it  is  nseful,  if  not  agreeable^, 
for  him  to  find,  that  all  mankind  do  not  entertain  exactly 
the  same  opinions  and  prejudices  as  are  cherished  by  him- 
self, his  neighbours,  and  his  country;  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  religion  which  he  has,  from  his  infiincy,  seen  held  up 
to  all  honour  and  to  unquestioning  allegiance  at  home^ 
is  despised  abroad ;  and  that  a  religion,  which  he  has 
ahvffys  contemned,  is  regarded  by  whole  nations  with 
humble  revei-ence.  The  stately  cathedral,  the  proud  hier- 
arrhy,  the  royal  protection,  the  magisterial  attendance,  and 
the  full  congregation  of  the  people  are  with  him  no  longer; 
but  he  must  seek  out  the  plain  chapel,  the  obscure  priest, 
tlic  small  and  humble  audience,  and  worship  God,  if  he  can, 
from  conscience  and  not  fVom  custom.  To  some  men  this 
must  occasion  a  sad  disturbance  of  their  ideas.  They  have 
believed,  witli  all  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  that  what 
everybody  said  must  be  right,  and  have  imagined  that 
everybody  meant  the  inhabitants  of  their  parish,  or,  in  the 
wider  sense,  the  people  of  their  country,  and  they  have 
tiiought  that  any  one  who  differed  from  this  general  sense^ 
must  do  it  from  mere  perverseness,  and  must  deserve  punish- 
ment. Now,  when  such  persons  ent<jr  tlie  cathedrals  of 
catholic  countries,  and  above  all  those  of  Rome,  where 
they  find  themselves  in  a  miserable  minority,  and  sum- 
marily condemned  as  heretics,  they  must  feel  exceedingly 
embarrassed  by  the  novel  circumstances.  Nor  can  they 
account  for  the  mystery,  by  setting  down  all  who  dififer 
from  them  as  ignorant  uud  vulgar,  for  the  catholic  religion 
has,  for  many  age^,  comprehended  kings,  nobles,  men  of 
genius,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  civilized  world  amongst 
its  votaries.  I^  then^  t)|«y  should  attribute  the  errors  of 
catholics  to  the  invincible  power  of  early  prejudice,  they 
may,  perhaps,  stumble  upon  the  thought,  that  they  them- 
s  Ives*  are  not  exempt  from  prejudice,  and  may,  by  possi- 
bility, be  labouring  under  its  influences.  These  considera- 
tions should  unsettle  no  man*s  faith,  but  should  teach  him 

•  The  En/;lith  chapet  U  a  room  on  the  third  or  fburth  storey  of  • 
houM  Just  ouUids  the  Part«  del  Fopulm  t  a  soldier  is  sUtioMd  at  the 
^trapoe,  1  have  bceu  toW,  f«r  the  purpose  of  preveotiuf  soy  but 
Knghsb  attenUiiig. 


to  examine  well  into  the  gi^iuuds  of  it^  and  to  comimt  h^ 
conscience  td  no  keeping  but  hisowiu  Seeing  the  iikAmutT 
of  human  reason,  lie  should  be  humble  in  the  mainrainanrf 
of  his  own  opinions,  and  liberal  towards  the  opinioas  o* 
others.  He  should  revolt  from  the  idea  of  compclliBf 
any  man  to  change  \\\%  views,  or  punishing  hin^  in  the 
slightest  degree,  fur  mamtaiiiiug  them.  He  should  b« 
jealous  of  tlie  excitements  of  any  established  clergy  towvds 
intolei'ance,  for  he  finds  that  every  established  clergy,  though 
of  the  most  opposite  tenets,  is  intolerant,  and»  fttun  iiit»> 
rested  motives,  even  more  than  from  prgudioe — intoleraBt, 
too,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  interested.  He  ahoyld 
seek  for  the  recognition  of  universal  religious  liberty,  that 
conscience  may  be  unfettered,  that  judgment  noay  be  6ee^ 
that  an  open  field  may  be  lefi  for  truth  to  fight  her  owm 
battles  against  every  form  of  error.  He  should  promote 
liberality  abroad  by  setting  the  example  of.it  at  home.  He 
should  uniformly  act  upon  the  sage  counsel  of  Gamaliel^ 
<'  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone :  for  if  this 
counsel,  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naa^t; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  ha|ily  ye 
be  foimd  even  to  fight  against  God.** 


NOTES  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  TAHITI,  AND  ON 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  SOUTHBRN 

PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

BY  GEORGE  BEKXBT,  K.1LC.8.  flcC 


It  was  on  the  29th  of  September,  183d,  at  6  a.  v.  tint  tlie 
towering  mountains  of  this  modem  Cythera  became  viiible, 
bearing  N.  4  E-  by  compass,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  40 
miles ;  by  6  p.m.  we  were  off  the  eastern  extremity  of  t^ 
island,  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  island  wma  moon. 
tainous,  woody,  and,  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  mountaas, 
a  glare  of  light  was  thrown  over  portions  of  the  itnaaatic 
dells,  which  had  a  beautiful  efiect.  At  daylight  of  the 
30th,  we  bore  up  for  Point  Venus,  were  board«l  by  a  na- 
tive pilot,  and  anchored  in  Taone  harbour  at  7  A.M.  It 
was  not  long  since  that  Captain  Laws,  in  H.M.S.  Satellite^ 
had  visited  the  island,  established  port  regula^ons,  and 
given  the  Tahitans  a  flag,  which  was  usually  hoisted  erery 
Simday,  on  a  small  islet  situated  in  the  centre  of  Papi^ti 
harbour. 

S4K>n  after  anchoring,  I  accompanied  my  friend  Mr.  S. 
P.  Henry  to  his  residence  at  Mairip^h^  which  was  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  distant  about  forty  miles 
from  our  anchorage  ;  we  proceeded  by  water,  passing  P^ 
pi^t£  bay,  which  has  a  beautifully  picturesque  appearance; 
we  passed  also  Motuveoio  Point,  and  at  1  f.m.  arrired  at 
the  Missionary  station  at  Bunaawia,  and  were  kindly  i«. 
o^'ived  by  Mr.  Darling,  the  missionary  on  that  station. 
The  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  had  an  arid  appear-^ 
ance  from  a  long  drought  having  been  experienced.  Rc«mk- 
ing  our  voyage  tram  this  place,  we  found  the  narigatiun 
very  bad;  the  tide  falling,  the  rocks  and  shoals  Impeded  our 
progress.  We  passed  a  place  named  Tar^vareva,  which 
was  pointed  out  as  memorable  from  the  last  battle  having 
been  fought  there,  between  the  Christians  led  on  by  Po- 
mar^  and  the  Idolaters,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
former :  nt  this  place  were  two  elegant  groups  of  aito  trees 
{easuarina  equisetifoHa.)  The  island  of  Eimeo  or  Morea 
was  very  distinctly  seen,  not  being  more  than  15  miles  dis- 
tant from  this  part  of  Tahiti :  this  island  is  included  onder 
the  Tahitan  government.  About  midnight  we  landed  at 
Papara,  (20  miles  distant  fiom  Bnnaawia),  not  being  able 
fVom  the  intricacy  of  the  navigation  to  proceed  further  that 
night,  being  however  only  five  miles  distant  firom  Mairip^h^ ; 
we  slept  at  a  house  of  Tati,  the  chief  of  Papara. 

At  daylight  of  the  following  morning  (1st  October)  we 
proceeded  and  arrived  at  Mairip^h6  in  about  two  booft ; 
the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  verdant  aaA 
beantifhl,  more  rahi  having  fhlleu  at  this  than  other  ptAs 
of  the  island.  The  appearance  of  the  country  was  ftrtfk ; 
nature  appears  to  have  been  very  bountif^il,  bnt  fti^'  Bii* 
done  but  little  for  the  country;  cultivation  was  re^'fU 
mited.  On  the  3d  of  October,  I  visited,  in  company  wfth 
Mr.  Henry,  the  mission  station  at  TiareL    The|N>rQ0ii^ 
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country  oyer  which  we  passed  was  very  picturesqae ;  na- 
merous  rivers,  but  of  small  size,  dischai-ge  themselves  into 
tlie  sea,  and  we  had  to  pass  several  before  we  had  proceed- 
ed a  distance  of  two  miles.  After  riding  on  the  sea  beach 
ibr  the  distance  of  about  10  miles,  we  arrived  at  Taravao 
harbour,  over  which  we  were  obliged  to  swim  the  horses, 
dnd  p4ss  over  oui'selves  in  a  canoe.  At  this  place  the  scen- 
ery was  beautiftil,  and  what  was  termed  the  isthmus, 
wiw  for  the  most  part  flat,  but  covered  by  a  profusion  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  plants  ;  a  verdant  hill  of  moderate 
height  rose  at  one  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  view  was 
terminated  in  the  distance  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Taia- 
rabu.  This  place  would  be  valuable  for  a  settlement,  having 
a  good  harbour  for  shipping,  and  excellent  land  calculated 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Horses  have  been  imported  from  South  America,  but  rid- 
ing on  the  island  is  frequently  unpleasant  from  a  deficiency 
of  good  roads,  which  are  now  however  in  progress  of  forma- 
tion.  We  arrived  at  Tiarei  about  11  p.m.,  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Henry,  the  missionary  on  the  sta- 
tion. At  Tiarei  T  ivas  introduced  to  the  chiefs  Paofai  and 
Hitoti,  who  appeared  very  intelligent  men.  The  population 
of  the  island  has  been  stated  to  me  as  consisting  of  7)000 
persons. 

The  musical  instruments  now  remaining  among  the  na- 
tives,  were  the  Vivo  or  nasal  flute,  and  the  Hio  or  reed 
pipes ;  the  former  were  of  bamboo,  and  have  a  pleasing  but 
monotonous  sound  :  the  latter  were  usually  played  in  con- 
cert, and  were  not  inharmonious. 

On  the  Uth  of  October  I  visited  Matavai  bay.  The  recol- 
lecUons  of  this  place  from  its  frequent  description,  and  the 
numerous  scenes  wMch  have  occurred,  and  are  related  by 
our  circumnavigators,  excited  much  interest,  when  I  stood 
on  **  One-tree  hill,^*  and  viewed  the  scene  in  the  distance, 
which  may  be  felt  but  not  described.  The  view  from  <<  One- 
tree  Hill"  was  beautiful,  consisting  of  the  fertile  valley  of 
Matavai,.  the  village  of  Hapape,  in  the  bay,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly8een,and  the  surf  breakingon  the  "  Dolphin  rock,'*  or 
more  correctly  reef.  It  was  on  this  reef  that  Wallis^s  ship 
struck  ;  it  recalled  to  my  recollection  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents he  had  described.  Here  also  Cook  anchored,  and  a  low 
point  seen  in  the  distance  was  that  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Point  Venus ;  and  on  this  hill  a  column  ought  to 
be  erected,  commemorating  the  discoveries  of  that  great 
circumnavigator.  On  descending  into  the  valley,  we  ar- 
rived  at  a  place  where  the  first  residences  of  the  mission- 
aries were  pointed  out  ,to  me,  near  which  grew  some  large 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  as  also  a  tamarind  tree  which  had 
been  planted  by  them.  The  place  where  the  King*s  house 
stood  during  the  visit  that  Cook  made  to  this  island,  was 
also  shewn  me ;  several  houses  had  been  erected  on  this  spot 
since  that  time,  as  the  materials  of  which  the  dwellings  are 
constructed,  are  very  perishable. 

On  my  return  from  Matavai,  I  observed  at  Papaoa  or 
Pare  the  residence  of  the  Queen  Pomare,  (who  was  at  this 
time  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  Leeward  Islands ;)  near  it  is.  a 
long  thatched  building^  where  <^  the  Parliament'*  assembles 
to  make  or  revise  the  laws,  &c.  &c.  Not  far  from  the  royal 
residence  was  a  small  house,  whitewashed,  Mrith  Venetian 
windows  painted  of  a  black  colour  t  this  was  the  tomb  of 
Pomari  the  late  king,  and  also  his  son  who  died  young; 
the  coflin  of  the  late  king  had  been  placed  on  stools  in  this 
dwelling,  the  natives  not  liking  to  have  it  placed  under- 
ground ;  there  were  several  contrary  statements  given  to  me 
reapectiug  the  remains  being  still  there.  Some  said,  that 
being  decayed,  the  bones  were  buried ;  others  stated,  that 
they  had  been  taken  away  to  another  island,  and  kept^  se- 
cret in  whatever  place  they  had  been  deposited,  so  that  on 
the  event  of  a  war  the  bones  of  the  king  might  not  be  cap- 
tured ;  this  iM  a  remnant  of  old  superstitions.  Near  the 
spot  was  a  place  in  which  numerous  tamanu  trees  (oa/6. 
pkjfUum  inophyllum)  grew ;  this  spot  had  formerly  been 
the  site  oif  a  large  morae,  where  the  kings  were  elected,  &c 
We  leCt  TahiU  at  daylight  of  the  I7th  of  October,  1829, 
and  abo^t  2  p»m.  we  wore  off  the  island  of  Eimeo,  when  I 
aocompjuiied  Mr,  Simpbon,  a  most  intelligent  missionary, 
and  the  Commander,  to  land  on  the  island.  This  island  has 


a  mountainous  but  romantic  appearance ;  the  towering  rocks 
were  of  various  fantastic  forms,  some  having  the  appear^ 
ance  of  riftlned  castles.  We  had  a  good  view  en  passant  of 
Talu  harbour  in  which  Cook  anchored,  and  arrived  at  Mr. 
Simpson*s  residence  at  Papetoai  soon  after  dark.  This 
island,  from  the  parts  I  visited,  has  a  fertile  appearance ; 
and  cattle  introduced  by  the  missionaries  were  now  abun- 
dant both  at  this  island  and  Tahiti>from  which  excellent 
milk  and  butter,  as  also  good  beef  can  be  procured.  At  this 
island  I  saw  a  missliapen  native  dwarf,  of  about  four 
feet  in  height.  He  reminded  me  of  the  "  Black  Dwarf  "of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  arms  were  long,  head  large,  legs  short. 
Sec.     He  was  employed  in  tolling  the  church-I^Il. 

On  the  14th  November,  1829,  the  dark  towering  volcanic 
mountains  of  the  island  of  Hawai  were  seen  bearing  W.  by 
S.  at  a  distance  of  40  miles ;  on  the  15th  we  passed  Mau^, 
Morokai,  and  other  islands  forming  the  group  ;  on  the  I6th 
at  daylight,  we  were  off  Diamond  Hill,  (Island  Oahu,) 
which  is  a  high  conical  hill,  having  a  crater  on  the  summit, 
and  forms  the  west  point  of  Waititi  bay ;  we  had  been  aided 
during  the  night  by  a  strong  westerly  current,  setting  about 
two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  The  Island  had,  about  this 
part,  a  dry,  barren  appearance,  occasioned  by  a  long  drought. 
We  passed  the  bay  and  village  of  Waititi,  at  which  the 
native  houses  were  intermingled  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
about  nine  a.m.,  the  pilot,  Adams,  came  on  board,  and  as 
we  neared  the  harboiir  and  town  of  Honoruru,  (which  was 
seen  crowded  with  shipping,)  the  British  Consul  R.  Charlton 
Esq.,  and  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  the  American  consul,  came  on 
board ;  when  off  the  harbour,  boats  from  the  whale  and 
other  ships  came  off  and  towed  us  in.  We  fortunately  en- 
tered  before  the  breeze  set  out,  which  would  otherwise  have 
obliged  us  to  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  which  is  considered 
imsafe. 

The  town  of  Honoruru  is  of  some  extent,  but  the  streets 
are  irregular,  the  scattered  style  of  native  towns  not  having 
yet  given  place  to  the  European ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
dwellings  are  in  the  native  style,  and  have  not  an  unapt 
resemblance  to  haystacks,  being  covered  with  a  kind  of 
grass  called  pide,  and  sometimes  the  edges  are  decorated 
with  a  black  ridge,  formed  from  fern  leaves,  dyed  of  a  black 
colour  by  being  steeped  in  taro  mud,  which  is  a  revival  of  au 
old  native  custom ;  there  are,  however,  several  fine  build- 
ings belonging  to  European  and  American  residents. 

The  natives  of  both  sexes  adopt,  some  the  European  style  • 
of  dress,  others  the  native,  and  some  a  dress  in  which  both 
are  mingled;  the  native  females  decorate  their  heads  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  giving  a  preference  to  flowers  of  a  yel-  ' 
low  colour,  which  have  a  neat  and  elegant  appearance^  dis- 
playing that  taste  in  the  arrangement,  in  which  the  female 
sex,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  whether  among  civilized 
or  uncivilized  nations,  excel;  these  ornaments  are  called 
lei,  and  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  rima  (skla  sp.)  or  the 
nohu  (tribalus  sp.)  are  much  used  for  the  purpose.  Among 
those  of  high  rank,  these  ornaments  are  formed  of  red  and 
yellow  feathers. 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  I  visited  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Nuann,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilson,  from  it  the  view 
of  Honoruru  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  very  fine ; 
the  lofty  towering  hilli  were  verdant ;  taro  plantations,  ir- 
rigated  by  small  rivulets  of  water,  were  numerous,  and  oc- 
casionally a  few  native  habitations,  near  which  the  plantain 
tree  spread  its  broad  foliage,  diversifled  the  scene.  The 
<ieaeia  falcata,  or  koa  of  the  natives,  was  abundant  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growUi,  displaying  the  curious  change  of 
foliage  peculiar  to  the  acacia  tribe.  AAer  riding  for  some 
distance  up  the  valley,  we  arrived  at  the  country  residence 
of  Boki,  the  governor  of  Oahu,  who  was  ixniding  there  for 
change  of  air ;  after  having  an  interview,  we  proceeded.  The 
valley  increasing  in  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  as 
we  proceeded ;  on  reaching  the  Pare  or  precipice,  the  view 
of  the  valley  below,  named  Kolou,  interspersed  with  small 
verdaat  hills,  was  very  picturesque.  It  is  said  that  over 
this  pare  Tameahmeah  drove  a  chief  and  his  party  when 
he  conquered  the  island;  and  human  bones,  it  was  also 
stated,  could  still  be  found  in  the  valley,  being  the  remains . 
of  those  who  perished  on  that  occasion :  a  steep  pathway 
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wouod  dova  from  the  height  on  which  we  stood  iato  the 
valley.  Ob  our  return  from  our  arroeahle  excursion,  the 
report  of  camion  announced  the  avnv^  of  a  ship  of  war ; 
it  proved  to  be  the  United  Service  ship,  Vincennes,  Captain 
finch,  fi-om  Hawai,  I'^uming  with  the  king  and  suite.  In 
the  evening  I  accompanied  the  British  consul  on  board,  and 
was  politely)  received  by  the  officers ;  the  Vincennes  was  a 
0ne  ship,  in  excellent  order,  mounting  24  guns  of  heavy 
inetal  for  lifir  class,  (xQedium  24  lbs.)  and  had  a  cmw  of  210 
pien. 

A  subsequent  journey  up  the  beautiful  Yalley  of  Manoa 
was  delightfuL  Although  not  et^ual  in  extent  to  Nuanu, 
U  surpassed  it  in  beauty ;  the  sun  shone  bright,  but  was 
|iot  oppressive  ;  the  hills  were  verdant,  and  numbers  of  a 
Species  of  hawk  moth  (sphiiue  pungen»)  flitted  about  like 
the  puny  humming-^iid,  t^nistiug  its  proboscis  into  every 
(loMrer  to  ei^tract  the  nectar ;  plantations  of  taro  and  sugar- 
(lane  were  numerous^  and  the  Utter  being  in  full  flower  had 
9  splendid  appearance^  a«  the  silvery  flowers  waved  to  the 
passing  bresze.  The  sunMa^it  of  the  valley  terminated  in  a 
dena9  vegetntiony  among  which  the  apu  or  cibotium  chatniS'* 
$pif  and  mau  or  todeleria  ouatfuoides  ferns  w^re  abundant, 
9nd  ^  declivities  of  the  hills  were  adorned  by  the  whitened 
Ullage  of  the  oUuritM  triloba  or  candle  nut-tree.  On  the 
^d  of  December  I  rode  towards  Diamond  Hill ;  the  evening 
was  very  fine  and  clear ;  a  few  coco^nujt  trees  (particu^ly 
fdyiut  Ws^ititi]  mingled  with  the  uative  habitations,  but  did 
¥Ult  seem  to  be  luucb  valued  by  the  natives ;  the  tou  or  kou 
tre^  {cmduk  arientolU)  waa  also  abundant.  Near  Diamond 
Hill  is  the  xemains  of  a  morae,  or,  as  called  by  the  natives 
^  this. group,  the  beiau ;  it  was  now  in  ruins  ;  it  did  not 
f^ppear  origjntU^y  to  have  been  of  much  extent^  On  its 
ruinous  walls  grew  several  small  kou  trees,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  orange>coloured  blossoms. 

The  najt^yes  cai-ry  about  for  sale  calabashes,  neatly  paint. 
fA  ;  they  are  sold  at  low  pricesv  and  called  huawaL  The 
pative  mats  are  manufactured  fxom  the  &ra  or  pandanus ; 
the  finer  kind  arc  made  from  a  species  of  rush,  one  of  which 
is  of  small  size,  but  has  the  culms  of  a  r^  colour,  which 
^e  d^iet^  and  worked  tastefully  into  the  mats  of  the  best 
kind,  and  are  ornamental.  This  kind  of  rush  is  named  by 
the  natives  makaroa.  There  is  a  rush  of  a  large  size^  called 
yk.akai,  used  by  the  coopers  of  the  whale  ships,  and  by  the 
natives  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coarser  kind  of  matting. 

The  bodies  of  the  late  king  and  queen  are  supposed  to 
bf  removed  from  Hawai,  that  island  being  the  usual  burial- 
place  of  the  rayal  family.  I  could  obtain  no  further  infbr- 
.foation  respecting  their  place  of  removal;  it  appeared  to  be 
preserved  with  secrecy.  The  only  answer  I  received  was, 
that  the  hpuse  haying  fallen  ^wn,  the  bodies  had  been  re« 
woved. 

•  On  th^  8th  of  December  I  accompanied  the  British  con« 
^U  on  a  visit  to  Wymea,  situated  about  45  mil.es  distant 
from  the  town  of  Honoruru.  Between  Honoruni  and  the 
Fearl  River  we  passed  a  salt  pond ;  It  h^s  no  visible  outlet, 
and  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ft^m  the  sea-coast 
)t  l\as  the  appearance  of  an  old  volcanic  crater.  It  yields  a 
quantity  oi  excellent  crystallized  salt,  and,  during  dry  wea- 
ther, the  pond  is  covered  with  a  saline  incrustation.  Not 
far  distant  from  it  is  a  high  hill,  called  Mouna  Roa,  and  a 
pond  of  fresh  waters  Tbe  salt  pond  was  stated  to  be  unfa- 
thomable. 

We  rode  on  for  some  time,  the  scenery  occasionally  di- 
versified by  taro  plantations,  the  taro  being  the  most  culti- 
vated, veg^ble  at  these  islands,  which  may  be  accounted 
|er  by  the  great  consumption  of  the  favourite  po^  which  is 
Vade  from  the  tarp  root.  Then  the  Pearl  river  appeared 
in  view,  its  appearance,  whether  at  a  distance  or  near  ap- 
proach, was  very  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  this,  although 
termed  a  river,  is,  more  properly  speaking,  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  iorming  an  extensive  harbour,  of  a  very  picturesque 
fippeai-ance,  being  studded  with  numerous  low  verdant 
islands,  and  several  small  rivers  empty  themselves  into  it ; 
the  depth  of  vyater  in  the  harbour  is  sufficient  in  almost  any 
part  foi;  a  ship  of  the  line ;  the  only  impediment  to  this 
harbour  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  which,  however,  from  be- 
^  old  coral-iock,  ipight  b«  removed ;  that  being  ejected, 


it  wonUl  be  a  iuperioir  harbour  to  that  of  HooMnm^  wp^ 

only  in  point  of  size,  but  from  tlvs  gz«Bt  advantsg*  it  vovkl 

possess  over  it  in  situation,  permitting  Alps  ta  ester  or  t»kft 

their  departure  with  the  trad^-wind.    About  duik  wt  %»» 

rived  at  Eva  or  Wyeva,  where,  after  taking  reftMhaneaty-wie 

retired  to  rest,  sleeping  on  the  cool  mats  of  the  couittry  m^ 

agreeable  in  a  sultry  elunate,  and  with  oar  coveiiet  of  ■*• 

tive  cloth.     The  usual  beds  of  the  chiefs  in  this  ommtry  %f% 

mats  piled  to  about  the  height  of  two  feet  Aoom  the  gvouad. 

On  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  (the  9th)  we  mamea 

our  journey  over  a  long  extent  of  elevated  plalfliy  «f  wkich 

the  soil  was  fertile,  hut  now  lying  waste,  oevwned  bf  dtie4 

grass  and  a  few  plants  and  shrube,  calcoJated  to  form  aa 

excellent  pasturage  for  innumerable  hecda  of  oattlie ;  t]i» 

distant  view  was  high-wooded  hills  formiBg  a  feam  faack« 

ground  to  die  landMapo.    After  some  hours*  nde^  duriac 

which  we  h^d  to  cross  tome  deep  ravinei,  we  antijtd  wt 

Wyrua,  (wy,  water,  rua,  two,  from  two  livm  puMJng  acar 

it,)  and  took  breakfast  at  the  houw  ef  aa  Ea^iahaiaa 

named  Thomas,  who  had  a  neat  habitations  about  wliieli  ia 

a  plantation  grew  taro^  breodiSrult-trees,  apd  ssiiesal  la^ga 

trees  of  the  Eugmiia  malaoo0ngi$f  called  by  the  nutiviBohus 

and  which  were  loaded  with  ripe  ftvit ;  this  aiaa  ImU  iho 

tenure  of  the  land  under  one  of  the  chieft,  and  he  fomflasw* 

ed  of  the  opprcssioa  he  experieni^d*    Fmhb  Ua  aoooaal  It 

appears  that  the  holders  of  land  have  to  giv«  half  their  pro* 

duce  to  the  chiefs,  and  as  much  more  ••  the  chieft  itoainnd  ; 

they  can  also  he  called  upon  to  serve  the  chief  ia  aay  of  has 

war  expeditions,  and  if  they  refuse^  the  (enure  of  the  laad 

is  lost    The  increasing  desire  of  the  chiefo  for  Ivxanea 

causes  the  holders  of  lands  to  sufl^  much  oppreMion,  ft  waa 

a  subject  of  general  complaint  during  the  time  that  t  y\tSU 

ed  these  islands ;  the  provisions  brought  into  the  aiarkeu 

pay  to  the  government  half  of  the  price  for  which  they  an 

sold,  which  nedfetssarily  raised  the  price.    At  the  villaee  of 

Wyi-ua  we  met  Kaliakanoa,  wifi^  of  the  chief  Hiva,  hivBt 

(hiva,  hiva,  signifies  crazy ;  this  personage  tvaa  formeHy 

high^priest  to  the  <dd  king  Temermea,)  who  accompaified 

us  to  Wymaa,  situated  at  a  distance  ot  about  two  milea 

fh>m  Wyrua.     Wymea  Is  a  small  village,  at  the  timeof  my 

visit  thinly  inhabitated,  in  consequence  of  most  of  the  ia- 

habitants  being  in  the  mountains  collecting  sandal  wood  ; 

during  which   time  they  build  houses  in  the  mountains^ 

where  they  reside  until  having  collected  the  qoaathj  of 

wood  required  they  return  to  their  village ;  it  is  situated  ia 

a  valley  close  to  the  sea-shore ;  the  coast  at  this  period  waa 

covered  by  a  heavy  surf,  but  at  times  it  was  stated  there 

was  merely  a  ripple,  to  that  a  boat  could  land  in  safety  ; 

behind  the  village  were  lofty  hill&     Wymea  bay  opposite 

the  village  has  good  anchorage,  but  ts  very  exposed.     U 

was  in  this  bay  that  the  DsBdalus  store-ship  anchared,  wliick 

was  comnuinded  by  Lieutenant  Hurgest;   the  ipoC  waa 

pointed  out  to  me  where  Lieutenant  Hmrgeet  a^d  Mr. 

Gooch  were  seated  when  the  attack  was  fint  amde  on  tten 

wtth  stones  by  the  natives;  tiiey  iM  acreeaaaafrawrtvcr, 

and  were  finally  killed  a  ^ort  dlHaace  u^  the  valleys  wmA 

some  marines  also  who  were  wHh  theak    Ae  piiaulpal 

chief  who  killed  them  was  named  Ueha ;  tbey  wwo  Ibr* 

merly  considared  a  more  savage  race  at  thi»ialisii  than  at 

any  other  o(  the  group.    The  aarrative  of  tbeaboro  aafor- 

tunate  circumstance  b  rehited  fai  Vaaeouvei^  Voyaga.  Wo 

left  W3rmea  on  the  1  Ith,  and  arrived  at  Hoaorara  ia  (ke 

evening,  enjoying  thefivenMed  soeaery  ofPeatl  River  afaia 

on  our  return.    Turkeys  have  been  latrodnosd  ftoas  Aaw- 

rica,  and  thrive  w^   at   these  istaods,  (although  gone 

and  ducks  have  not  yet  sueoeeded,)  and  are  sold  at  fnaa  iwa 

and  a  half  to  four  dollars  each ;  geats  are  numsroas,  aaid 

are  taken  as  stock  by  shippbig^  and  are  srid  at  fron  oae 

to  three  dollars  each. 

The  winter  season  at  these  islands  is-saM  t»  bo  asoaUy 
as  hot  as  the  summer;  the  reason  aerigaed  i 
that  the  north-east  trade-wiad-  blew  with  aa 
during  the  summer  than  tho  winter  noaths^ 
the  atmosphere  more  cool  daring  the  presedtng  auathSi 
The  females  of  these  islands  ars  aot  generaHy-liaadBOBM ; 
and  when  dressed  in  the  native  style^  whieb  is  orieatal  m 
its  character)  9ppf«r  to  moie  admitage  thaa  whm  dressrd 
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ia.A  min^MA  flMtime  of  nai&re  and  Eivopeau ;  th»  head 
Mtk^  uflsk  J«  cisnaniUjr  decked  with  the  lei,  which  beiag 
«kbec  W  the  golden  flowen  of  the  rixoa  or  nohu,  or  of  red 
vnAt  yollow  i«athei%  are  di^ayed  advantageously  over 
Qmr  dark  hair  and  aecks  t  the  native  dress  among  the /air 
■ex  ro—iati  •£  the  paii,  which  is  several  folds  of  either  the 
nativa  or  European  cloth,  ^ud  resembles  [the  kombot  of 
Cejloiiy  or  the  cumberbund  of  India ;  over  the  shoulder  the 
tie  is  wortky  it  is  spacious,  and  frequently  thrown  over  the 
hmd,  like  the  c)v»dda  of  India ;  the  chief  ladies  have  adopt- 
ed a  drees  (after  the  fiuropeaa  DELshien)  of  black  silk,  and 
it  is  a  colour  highly  esteemed  among  them.  The  chief 
ladiee  are  corpulent,  and  consequently  destitute  of  any 
beauty  or  grace  of  figure.  The  leis  are  formed  of  feathers 
procured  froaa  a  bird,  called  by  the  natives  oo,  the  small 
TeUow  feathers  under  the  wing  being  uaedibr  that  purpose; 
these  feathers  are  9lm  used  in  making  the  aahu,  or  fea- 
thered cloakv  as  also  the  aumaau,  or  tippets,  ai^  in  the 
deooratioA  of  the  mai-i-ore^  or  helmets ;  the  black  feathers 
of  the  oo  are  used  for  inaking  the  kairi,  or  fly-wisks ;  the 
■aside  of  the  fieatbered  cloaks,  on  which  the  feathers  are 
pleoed>  ia  fMrmed  of  a  fine  uet-work,  called  aopen^  made 
fiom  the  ianer  bark  of  the  orena,  a  qiecies  of  urticA  The 
ted  feathem  procured  from  a  small  bird  called  tivi  is  also 
used  in  the  lei,  and  there  is  another  bird  from  which  a 
«fn  flier  fa«ig;fae  yellow  feather  is  procured;  it  is  called  mamu 
hf  the  aativee,  and.  is  very  rare. 

The  tapat  o*  native  cloth  used  for  the  pau,  is  painted  in 
aa  iofinite  variety  of  patterns,  sevei*al  apparently  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  our  cotton  prints,  so  much  so  that  at  a  dis- 
taaoe  it  wat  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  the  dress  was 
of  aatlTe  or  Jteopeaur  manu&ctnre ;  the  native  cloth  is 
now  piiiifiipally  piade  at  the  island  of  HawaL 

▲  few  strawberries  and  oranges  have  been  grown  on  the 
elevated  laud  at  some  parts  of  Hawai,  hut  they  have  not 
yet  suoieeded  at  Oahu ;  the  oranges  at  the  islands  of  Tauai 
and  Hawai  were  excellent,  and  trees  thrive  better  at  those 
hAaode  than  at  aay  other  of  the  group. 

WraMled  ftom  Oahu  ,at  daylight  on  the  26th  of  Jauu- 
ary,  1830,  and  ou  the  28th  were  off  Wymea,  island  of 
Tauai  ;  landing  was  difficult  on  account  of  the  siurf,  and  it 
is  feequeatly  impracticable.  The  village  of  Wymea  was 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  sandy  beach,  and 
aear  ii  a  amaJHi  river  flows,  discharging  itself  into  the  sea, 
hot  appears  te^  be  only  navigable  at  a  short  distance  for 
eaaees.  Oa  the  opposite  side,  on  a  rocky  ascent,  a  fbit  is 
aituated,  which  was  constructed  after  scientific  principles ; 
this  was  capUiined  by  its  being  an  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Roasiaaa  to  form  a  settlement  en  the  ishwd ;  the  natives* 
alarm»  heveveiv  ^^^  excited  in  time,  and  the  fort  was  taken 
by  them  ;  it  was  mounted  with  a  few  ships*  carronades^ 
ewivels,  &c.  The  appearance  of  this  village  from  the  ship 
was  picturesque^  the  land  gradually  ascending  behind ;  the 
sMl  appears  to  be  a  red  clay — the  chief  or  governor  of  the 
island  is  nuaed  Kakioeva.  On  ascending  the  elevated 
graonA  hehind  the  village,  mi  one  side  appeared  a  beautiful 
^^elley  abounding  iataco  plantations)  laid  out  with  much 
neateess  and  regolarity,  having  numerous  cocoarout  and 
Phiatal*  trees  [danted  on  the  banks.  The  hills  about  the 
▼IHage  wese  nneultivated,  the  valleys,  among  all  the  islands 
of  the  gfoop^  being  the  only  places  usually  under  cultiva- 
ttOB.  Some  of  the  native  women,  I  observed,  wore  bonnets 
maau&ctund  from  the  very  young  leaves  of  the. cocoa 
P^lm^  and  they  had  a  neat  appearance,  but  do  not  equal  the 
heanete  made  by  the  females  of  the  Society  Islands  from 
te  praparsd  stalks  ot  the  pia,  or  arrow-root  plant  (tacca 
phma^fida.)<  la  the  evening  we  took  our  departure  from 
Iheisland. 


The  following  very  interesting  piece  of  advice  was  lately 
t^veabftheheasekeeperof  a  maiden  lady  of  thirty,  who  atlast 
faadeome  thoughts  of  entering  into  holy  bonds  : — ^  Take 
my  advice,  aad  aefer  marry,  Ma*a«>,  take  care  how  you  lay 
down  master  and  get  up  dame.  I  married  a  a'oss  man  of 
a  hodnmd,  aad  the  very  first  week  of  our  marriage,  Ma*am, 
he  napped  me  because  1  put  my  cold  feet  to  his*n.  You 
vbaH  know  laea,  Ma*am,  so  well  as  1  do.** 


MSDZCAIi   BBIiECTZOirS. 

NcVli  DISLOCATION." 
Whcv  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones  are  foroed  out  of 
their  proper  place,  the  accident  Is  termed  a  di$loentUm  or 
luaf€Ui9n.  The  loose  joints  which  admit  of  motioR  in  every 
direction,  as  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  hip^joint,  are  those 
which  are  most  frequently  dislocated ;  while  those  which 
Buses' like  a  hinge,  as  the  kneojoint  and  elbow,  are  more 
rarely  dislocated,  and  require  an  unusual  degree  of  violence 
to  accomplish  it.  Dislocation  may  be  complete,  as  when 
the  articulating  surfeces  are  quite  separated ;  or  inomoplete, 
when  a  part  still  retnaias  in  contact  With  its  neighbouriAg 
bone.  The  dislocation  ef  the  round-headed  bones  may  take 
place  in  every  direction,  that  is,  they  may  be  pushed  back- 
ward,  forward,  upward,  downward,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
circumference.  The  other  kinds  of  joints  are  capable  of 
dnloeation  only  backward,  forwwd,  and  to  either  side. 
When  a  dislocated  bone  has  been  restored  to  its  plaee,  it  is 
said  to  be  reduced;  and  the  ease  with  which  this  is  aooom- 
plished  depends  much  on  the  length  of  time  whkh  has 
elapsed  since  the  accident  When  bones  have  been  oat  of 
their  place  for  a  few  days,  their  redaction  becosMS  very 
diflleult ;  and  when  the  time  is  very  long,  it  is  imposrfbK 
Ttie  soft  parts  and  the  bone  accommodnte  themselves  t»  the 
altered  position.  In  several  cases^  the  opening  in  the  cap- 
sular ligament  becomes  closed,  and  will  not  aUow  the  bone* 
to  return  into  its  place ;  or  adhesions  may  be  formed  be^ 
tween  the  bones  and  the  place  to  which  it  has  come*  Per 
this  reasooy  when  a  person  has  had  the  misfbrtune  to  dlo- 
locate  S  joint,  ho  should  inunediately  apply  fbr  assistaiioe 
to  have  it  reduced  if  poeiible,  befoife  swelling  and  infltoK 
mation  of  the  parts,  or  any  other  untoward  conseqoeaes, 
render  reduction  difficult  or  impossible  la  cases  of  very 
great  external  violence,  it  sometimes  happens  that  not  only 
is  Uie  joint  luxated,  but  an  external  wound  is  Inlieted,  by 
which  the  danger  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  are  exceed- 
ingly  increased ;  and,  in  some  cases,  so  great  is  the  daoger 
of  a  wounded  joints  and  of  the  air  getting  admission*  iato  i«B 
cavity,  that  immediate  amputation  of  the  limb  is  advisaUa 
A  bone  is  known  to  be  dislocated  by  tiiere  being*  a  loss 
of  the  usual  motion  in  the  joint,  by  the  limb  being  sleeved 
in  its  length,  or  distorted ;  by  diere  being  great  pain  In  the 
surrounding  part%  and  this  pain  increased  en  moCioft  or 
pressure.  The  head  of  the  dislocatied  bone  is  sonwtiues 
distinctly  felt  in  a  wrong  plaee,  and  a  vacuity  or  depfession 
is  perceived  where  there  ought  to  be  a  fulness. 

The  causes  of  dislocation  are  either  internal  or  extemai 
The  internal  causes  are,  diseases  of  the  joint  or  its  appead- 
ages,  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  paby  of  the  mnsdes, 
any  morbtd  afibctlon  that  (itestroys  the  cartilages,  the  Uga- 
ments^  or  articnlar  cavitiea  A  white  swelliag  sometiaies 
partially  dislocates  the  knee;  and  serofolons dlseiss  irf^e 
hip.joint  is  the  cause  of  dislocation  there.  Bxteraal-esuses 
of  cQdocation  are  such  as  hfows,  falls,  violent  wrsaches  or 
twists,  and  the  like.  DislocationB  from  the  last  set  df 
causes  are  more  easily  reduced  than  odiers. 

7Vtfa/fntfyiiU.Ths  treatmeat  of  dislocations^  tiioogh  a 
bcaneh  of  surgery  requiring  greai  skill  aad  dexleKity  as 
well  as  anatomical  sdenos^  has  very  firequcatly  been  ia  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  ao  pretensioBs  to  either,  and  who 
were  possessed  only  of  brute  strength,  or  of  a  certain  knacfc, 
empiiically  acquired,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  mechanism 
nor  the  reason.  *<  Many  people  (says  Mr.  Pott)  regard 
bone-setting,  as  H  is  callsd,asBo  matter  of  science;  as  a  thing 
which  the  most  ignorant  farrier  may,  widi  the  utaiost  ease^ 
become  soon  and  perfectly  master  of;  nay,  that  he  mmj  re- 
ceive it  from  his  fether  and  fhmily  as  a  kind  of  herUage.*' 
In  the  former  practice  of  surgery,  too  much  was  expected- 
from  mere  force,  either  of  the  human  arm  alone,  or  m^ 
sisted  by  machinery ;  snd  too  little  was  allowed  to  (he 
powers  of  nature,  which  might  be  brouglit  into  acfion  by  ; 
proper  knowledge^  of  the  mdscles  which  favour  or  oppose 
the  reduction.  The  muscles  which  move  the  joiuts  hi  a 
sonnd  state,  do  not  lose  their  power  when  the  joint  is  lux- 
J  atcd  ;  but,  ou  the  contraiy,  are  often  spasmodically  affected, 
Jigitized  by 
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aud  draw  the  hcfnt  out  of  the  direction  most  fiiTouroble  for 
its  reduction.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  Acnirate, 
coniidenrtion,  what  mosdee  a^e  likely  to  oppose  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  joint ;  and  these  muscles  will  rary  according:  t* 
the  directloA  (n  which  the  bone  is  luxated.  In  the  writing! 
of  Mr.  Pott  are  some  of  the  best  and  most  judicious  obser- 
rations  on  dislocations  ;  and  much  of  what  follows  is  ex- 
traded  frooi  that  tminent  mrfioal  author.  AUhimgh  a  joint 
may. have  been  luxated  by  meaaa  of  eoiisideFable  ^oltme^ 
it  can  by  no  means  follow  that  the  same  degree  of  riolence 
is  necessary  for  its  reduction.  When  a  joint  has  been  lux- 
ated, at  least  one  of  the  bones  is  kept  in  that  unnatural 
situation  by  the  action  of  aome  of  the  muscular  parts  in 
coDDexion  with  it.  We  cannot  know  whether  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints  are  broken  or  not,  and  this  circumstance  need 
not  influence  our  methods  for  reduction.  All  the  force 
used  in  reducing  a  hixated  bone,  be  it  more  or  less,  be  it 
by  hands,  towels,  ligatures,  or  machines,  ought  always  to 
be  applied  to  t)ie  other  eztreaoity  of  the  said  bone,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  that  only.  In  the  reduction  of  the 
shoulder  and  hip-joint,  the  whole  body  should  be  kept  as 
steady  as  possible.  In  order  to  make  use  of  an  extending 
force  with  all  possible  adrantage,  and  to  excite  thereby  the 
least  pain  and  inconvenience,  it  is  necessary  that  all  parts 
serving  to  the  motion  of  the  dislocated  joint,  or  in  any 
degree  connected  with  it,  be  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  give 
the  smallest  possible  degi^ee  of  resistance.  In  the  reduction 
of  such  joints  as  consist  of  a  round  head,  moving  in  a 
socket,  no  attempt  onght  to  be  made  for  replacing  the  head, 
until  ii  ha%  by  extension,  been  brought  forth  from  the  place 
where  it  is,  and  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  socket.  All 
that  tlie  sur^soA  has  to  doy  is  to  bring  it  to  such  level ;  the 
musdea  attached  to  the  bone  wiU  do  the  rest  for  him,  and 
that  whether  he  will  or  not.  Whatever  kind  or  degree  of 
force  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  a  luxated 
joint,  that  force  must  be  employed  gradually ;  the  lesser 
degree  muet  always  be  first  tried,  and  it  must  be  increased 
by  degrees^  They  who  have  not  made  the  experiment,  will 
not  believe  to  how  great  a  degree  a  gradually  increased  ex^ 
tension  may  be  carried  without  any  iiijury  to  the  parts 
extended,  whereas  great  force  exerted  hastily,  is  productive 
of  very  terrible  and  lasting  mischief.  Extension  may 
either  be  made  by  means  of  assistants,  who  are  to  take 
hold  of  napkins  or  sheets,  put  round  the  part  at  whicl^it  is 
judged  pioper  to  make  the  extension,  or  dse  a  multiplied 
pulley  may  be  used.  The  first  is  the  preferable  method. 
The  extension  sbouhl  always  be  first  made  in  the  same  di- 
rection into  which  the  dislocated  bone  is  thrown ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  muscles  yield,  the  bone  is  to  be  gradually 
brought  back  into  its  natural  position.  The  extension  will 
prove  quite  unavailing,  unless  the  bone,  with  which  the 
dislocated  head  is  naturally  articulated,  be  kept  mo- 
tionless by  oo«ntcr«fixtaaeioB,  or  a  force  at  least  equal 
to  the  other  but  made  in  a  contrary  direction.  When 
the  attempts  at  reduction  foil,  the  want  of  tuecess  ie 
sometimes  owing  to  the  extension  not  being  powerful 
enough,  and  to  the  great  muscular  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, whose  muscles  counteract  all  the  efforts  to  re- 
place the  bone.  In  the  latter  case,  the  warm  bath,  bleed, 
ing,  and  other  means  of  relaxation  are  to  be  employed; 
and  some  liave  even  reeommended  intoxication ;  but  though 
a  drunken  man  is  sometimes  quite  incapable  of  resieting 
any  force  applied  to  him,  the  propriety  of  this  is  very 
questionable,  as  the  same  efiect  may  be  produced  by  more 
sdentiic  and  1«S8  immoral  means.  Long-continued,  un- 
remitting, gradual  extension,  will  at  last  weary  out  the 
most  powerful  muscles ;  and  this  practice  is  the  nsost  to 
be  reconmiended.  A  dislocation  is  known  to  be  reduced 
by  the  limb  recovering  its  natural  length,  shape,  and  direc- 
tion, and  by  the  patient  being  able  to  perform  certain 
motions,  which  he  could  not  do  when  the  bone  was  out  of 
its  place.  There  is  a  great  and  sudden  diminution  of 
pain  ;  aad  sometimes  the  bone  is  heard  to  gire  a  loud 
crack  when  going  into  its  nataM  positioou 

After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone  is  eifocted,  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  accident,  by 
retaining  the  limb  steady  by  appi-opriate  bandages,  which 


Aould  be  put  as  for  as  isMfcMe-fafia  ^  eymrrof  motiOTi. 
To  the  ankle  aud  the  wrist,  splints  may  sometimes  be 
necessary.  After  luxations  of  the  eheolderjoint,  tiM  oriK 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  sling.  If  there  is  any  appearance  of 
infiammation  or  sweUing  taking  place  from  the  accident, 
or  from  the  force  employed  in  reaction,  a  eoU  Mfam  ia  to 
be  kept  to  the  place,  and  even  leedies  may  be  nctnsary, 
with  a  saline  purgative.  The  patient  must  for  some  time 
be  cautious  in  using  the  limb. 

Compound  luxadotis  are  those  which  are  atteiided  with 
a  wound  oommunioatbir  ^th  the  oavities  of  the  fnjurcd 
joints.  These  iujuries  are  often  attended  with  voiy  gveot 
danger,  and  much  skill  and  judgment  are  required  to 
decide  upon  the  treatment  immediately  after  the  acddent. 
So  mnch  injury  may  be  done,  that  any  attempt  to  cure  It 
would  soon  be  ftvstraled  by  violent  fever,  gangrene,  and 
death  ;  all  of  which  may  be  preveotcd  by  the  omfvlatieB 
of  the  limb.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  reaoarked,  that 
by  proper  care  and  judicious  treatment,  many  apparently 
untoward  cases  may  do  welL  The  reduction  of  compound 
dislocations  must  be  eiftcted  is  gently  and  as  quickly  as 
possibles  The  wound  is  to  be  eleared  from  dirt  or  any 
extraneous  matter,  and  its  lips  are  to  be  bsov^gM  Ingsthw 
by  adhesive  plaster.  The  limb  is  to  be  bound  widi  the 
proper  splints  and  bandages,  and  to  be  kept  cool  by  refri- 
gerant  lotions ;  and  if  there  is  mnch  constitutional  exdte- 
ment,  bleeding,  large  and  general,  is  to  be  pot  In  proctiee  ; ' 
and  internal  means  are  to  be  used  for  the  diaMntien  -and 
cure  of  feverish  symptoms,  should  any  such  peesent  thmOf 
selves.  Saline  draughts  and  antimonial  medicines  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  purgatives  also,  provided  they  do  not  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  too  much  motion  of  the  injured  part. 
If  the  febrile  symptoms  abate,  and  the  hieal  ivtemttatMm  - 
does  not  run  to  any  great  extent,  we  may  hope  tfasit  the 
injury  is  to  pass  over  without  bad  consequences  ;  but  the 
reverse  may  happen,  violent  inflammation  may  attack  the 
Joint,  and  be  followed  by  suppui^tion,  and  all  the  dangers 
and  debiliuting  symptoms  of  hectic  foret*.  While  Ihcee 
continue  it  would  be  dangerous  to  atteaq>t  amptttotteo ; 
but  we  must  wait  till  these  symptoms  abate,  and  then 
give  the  patient  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life.  Hav- 
ing made  tliese  general  observations  on  dislocations,  and 
shown  the  principles  on  Which  they  shAnM  be  treated,  ft 
can  hardly  be  considered  necessary  or  proper,  in  •  popular 
work,  to  enter  on  the  minute  details  of  the  sysoptomaood  • 
cui-e  of  every  particular  dislocation.  For  these  we  must 
refer  to  books  of  Surgery. 

Dislocations  or  fractures  of  the  Thnbs  of  Infonts  some- 
times  happen  in  delivery.  They  ought  never  to  be  con- 
cealed or  neglected,  but  the  proper  meaanros  riiouU  he 
taken  for  their  replacement  and  cure. 


IRELAND. 
Lakd  of  beauty,  land  of  sadness. 
Land  whose  lyre  is  turned  to  madness, 
Why  that  throb  of  deep  emotion, 
Felt  o'er  valley,  mount,  and  ocean  ? 
Why  that  look  of  wordless  anguish  ? 
Why  that  strain,  whose  echoes  languiiib  ? 
Land  of  beauty,  doth  thy  spirit 
Some  undying  wound  inherit  ? 
Land  of  sadness  !  beams  of  glory 
Lif  thy  times  of  ancient  story— 
When  freedom  wove  a  wreath  of  honqur. 
Round  the  brow  of  bold  O'Counor. 
Athnnree  !  dark  hour  of  sorrow ! 
Kight  of  blood,  thou  had*st  no  monow. 
Thou  did'st  bind  the  chain  of  slavery 
Round  the  nerveless  hand  of  braveiy  ; 
Thou  did*8t  still  the  high-toned  bosom, 
Thou  did'st  blight  green  £riii*8  blossom  ? 
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'       WHAT  EVERYBODY  SAYS  MUST  BE  TRUE. . 
▲  TAL& 

>     So  tk<raglit  Mr&  Ltger^  Irat  so  thougfht  not   her  mm 
Leslie.     Mrri.  St'L^er  -had  long  beeii  a  rich  widow,  and 
oonaeqnentl^rhad  long  been  what  .a  woman  seldom  ia  ■  >her 
;Own  mistress.  .  She  had  Learned  with  her  catechism  to  hare 
a  d«e  refvenoe  fi>r  all  ikom  ^  in  antboritf  over  her/'  The 
•  only  person  ki  anthovity  oter  her  for  years  had  been  her- 
self; '  therefore  fbf  her  own  judgments  and  opinions  upon 
all  subjects,  she  entertained  the  greatest  defisrenoe.     Her 
rpareata  had  been  of  the  stern  school,  of  the  last  age i  she 
had  saeriieed  her  best  aflfections  to  obey  their  wishes,  and 
'fii»niied  a  worldly  marriage,  which  had  made  her  miserable. 
Yet  while  she  exulted  in  her  own  exemplary  conduct,  she 
never,  even  in  thought,  murmured  at  the  tyranny  of  those 
,  who  had  obsalned  fiar  her  the  thorny  diadem  that  reoom- 
I  pensed  her  filial  martyrdom ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
^  her  parents,  and  therefore  their  conduct  was  a  model  for 
all  parental  proceedings.    It  is  true^  that  in  her  own  proper 
,  person  she  eschewed  tyramiy;  for,ihmi  the  time  he  could 
I  lisp  *<  mamma,"  to  the  ^  him  very  precocious)  epodi  when 
I  he  conld  distinctly  and  etnphatically  pronounce  the  words 
« /  wiU/*  and  "  I  teorUf^  she  had  never  thwarted  the 
slightest  wish  of  her  only  son,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
her  only  idol;  §oe  whieh  rsison  she  oondwled  herself  to  be 
the  most  devoted  of  mothers,  and  conceived  herself  justly  en- 
titled to  a  'double^  and  more  implicit  share  of  obedience 
from  her  son,  whenever  he  should  arrive  at  the  epoch  of 
human  life,  at  which,  of  all  others,  people  have  the  best 
right   to  judge  for  themselves.        But  she  had  married 
against  her  inclination  to  obey  her  parents;  how  much 
more,  then,  ought  he  to  do  so  to  gratify  the  most  indulgent 
of  mothers !    Yet  if  one  had  hinted  to  Mrs.  St.  Leger  that 
she  was  nofeasonable  in  any  thing,  she  would  have  stared 
in  unfeigned  astdnishment ;  for  she  would  instantly  recol- 
lect how  much  more  reasonable  and  less  exigeante  she 
was  than  her  parents  had  been.     Moreover,  lilce  all  persons 
who  live  totally  out  of  it,  she  piqued  herself  on  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world.    A  love  of  solitude  was  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  her  whole  family ;  and  the  worst  of  indulging  in  solitude 
Is,  that  we  are  apt  to  get  a  triclc  of  wearing  our  virtues  wrong 
side  out,  and  where  caution  would  be  quite  a  sufficient  de- 
fence against  the  monster,  the  world,  (whom,  as  we  rarely 
see,  but  live  quite  nearenoughforneighbourly  feuds,  we  must 
conclude  to  be  our  enemy,)  we  are  not  content  with  arming 
ourselves  with  its  extremity — suspicion.    We  may  seclude 
ourselves  with  economy,  but  the  odds  are,  we  emerge  with 
avarice.    Solitude  is  a  soil  in  which  few  foelings  grow,  but 
errors— those  spring  up  into  excess.    All  who  indulge  it 
grow  a  little  mad.    But  to  our  story.     Mrs.  SL  Leger,  not- 
withstanding her  solitary  fnults,  was  an  excellent  woman, 
kind  at  heart,  and  foultless  in  intention,  and  oAen  would 
have  been  the  very  first  to  have  appreciated  and  admired 
certain  qualities  had  she  happened  to  find  them  in  any  other 
individuals  than  those  she  especially  disliked.    Of  her  son 
she  had,  perhaps,  more  reason  to  be  proud  than  fond.    Not 
that  he  lacked  any  of  the  virtues  that  beget  esteem,  or  the 
good  qualities  which  can  alone  create  or  retain  genuine  af- 
fection; nor  did  he  want  those  thousand  little  nameless 
failings,  which  resi:ue  very  gifted  persons  from  the  chilling 
heights  on  which  they  would  otherwise  be  placed  abore  their 


follows— &ilings  iHach,  in  those  we  love,  give  us  addltienal 
cause  to  tovB  them,  heeanse  they  gii%ns  flometh&ig  to  fi»r- 
give;  and  Aeie  Is  n  pertinacity  In  human  affection  which 
*  clingB  more  closely  to  atl  for  which  it  has  in  any  d^^ree  suf- 
forod.  But  nature  is  a  niggak^  and  while  she  lavishes  with 
one  ^land,  is  sure  to  hold  back  something  with  the  other. 
She  had  given  to  Leslie  St.  Leger  a  handsome  person,  a  keen 
wit,  and  a  strong,  penetrative,  and  generous  mind  ;  but  she 
or  education,  or  both  combined,  had  bestowed  upon  him  a 
rash^  self-ivilled,  and  obstinate  disposition. 

<«  Evoy  body  says  so,  therefore  it  must  be  -true,**  said, 
Mrs.  St  Leger  to  Mrs.  Brambleton,  (a  toady  in  every  thing 
but  salary  and  suavity,)  as  her  son  Leslie  entered  the  break- 
fast room. 

«  And  what  is  It  that  is  so  tine  because  every  body  says 
so?*  inquired  he,  with  a  smile.    - 

^  Why,  my  dear,  that  th^e  house  which  Mn  Manningfield  . 
has  just  bought  in  Whitehall  smokes  most  abominably,  or 
else  he  would  not  have  got  it  so  cheap.** 

^  I  only  know,**  said  Ledie, « that  all  the  time  Lord  ^ 
Leitrim  lived  In  it,  which  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  yearx, 
he  declares  he  has  never  known  a  single  room  In  it  to  smoke  ' 
once." 

<<0f  course  he  would  say  so,** snapped  Mrs.  Brambleton, 
<<when  he  wanted  to  seU  it.  SomeohickeByMr.  St  Leger  P 
Beally  you  eat  nothing.  I  should  think  yon  were  in  love, 
only  Mrs.  St  Leger  tells  me  she  cannot  get  you  to  go  into 
society  at  all  since  you  returned  from  abroad.** 

^  My  dear  mother,  I  don*t  know  what  you  call  going 
out,  but  Heaven  and  myself  only  know  wluit  I  have  endvr*  . 
ed,  in  the  way  of  dancing  and  dinnering,  from  my  arrival 
here  ;  or,  as  the  newspaper  would  phrase  it,  how  larg^7  I 
have  tasted  of  <  Britidi  hospitality,*  a  hospitality,  forsooth, 
4vhich  marvellously  I'esembles  that  fountain  at  Smyrna,  of 
which  no  man  can  partake  without  its  being  expected  that  i 
he  should  take  away  a  wife  from  the  place ;  for  hospitality, 
in  this  ftiuutry,  is  chiefly  confined  to  fathers  of  faoulies  . 
labouring  under  an  accumulation  of  daughters,  vM  and 
each  ready  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  first  man  who  can  give 
them  <  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.*  ** 

*^  My  dear  Leslie,  young  men  get  up  such  strange  notions 
on  the  continent,  and  learn  so  soon  to  undervalue  the  true 
and  solid  blessingi  of  an  English  fireside:  it  is  really 
quite  shocking.  Where  abroad  will  yon  meet  with  such  a 
fiunily  as  the  Jemynghams  f 

^  Where,  lndeed>  thank  God  T  cried  Leslie. 

« Emmellne  Jemyngham — such  a  sweet,  retiring,  lady- 
like, unobtrusive  girl,  and  so  pretty  T 

^  Sweet,  retiring,  and  unobtnvive !  (TeBt  a  dtre^  pmiehe 
comme  une  vaehe  EspagnoUy  ei  bomie  eomme  une  botquet 
it  Popera  t  and  as  for  beanty,  that  of  iBtnar— ice  ^  the 
basis  and  fire  for  the  summit ;  her  hair  is  positively  couhur 
feu  d*er^fer,'" 

Poor  Mrs.  St  L^;er  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  m 
astonishment  at  her  gcaoelsss  son*s  cavalier  treatment  of 
her  panegyric  She  had  known  the  well-regulated  times 
when  a  parent*s  opinion  was  Indisputable,  and  when  peo-  , 
pie  read,  heard,  dreamed  of  nothing  else  but  <<  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  ;**  but  she  had  Uved  to  see  the  inauspicious 
day  when  ^e  was  afraid  to  provoke  contradiction  from 
her  own  son,  and  when  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  bnt  that 
very  book  she  opened,  from  the  pompous  and  Johnsonian, 
looking  quarto  down  to  the  dandified  and  finikin  duodecimo, 
or  even  the  penny  canaiUe  of  the  paper  democracy,  would 

have  for  its  opening  sentence  some  <<  griefoha  gnevance** 
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i«d4ll«l  ppoa  tkfl  ^itfm»r»m%QiQwi  fcogeuUiMih''  ancaiMm 
ll«iqg  by  fiir  UtQ  arivt^cratic  a  teen  foe  the  phennrneua  of 
tbe.preeeut  age  to  lue  treii)  figiiratiTe]]^  Mi»»  St.  Leger 
wifely  forebore  a  reply*  but,  like  a  true  woman,  poutinued^ 
expatiating  upon  the  tame  text. 

^<  And  Lady  Jemyngham  is  such  a  sweet  woman— so 
much  Christian  charity  and  forbearance  I  I  never  heard  her 
speak  ill  of  any  one,  even  if  they  are  ever  so  bad.  It  was 
only  the  other  night,  at  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Humdrum^s,  that 
I  heard  her  palliatiug,  in  the  most  amiable  manner,  the 
vices  of  that  young  profligate,  Lord  RentalL**  , 

<*  Oh  r*  cried  the  Incorrigible  Leslie,  **  she  would  no 
doubt  have  done  the  same  by  his  Satanic  Majesty,  were  he 
about  town  in  guise  of  a  bacholor  elder-brothership,  and 
likely  to  ask  for  either  of  her  daughters  ;  and  then,  not- 
withstanding her  exemplary  mAtemalismy  I  would  stake 
Misi  Famiy  to  a  hackney  ooach-horse,  that  she  would  hare 
let  the  d  1  take  either  of  them,  and  then  have  said 
in  her  most  purring  and  conciliating  voicS}  that  the  d  .  d 
is  often  painted  blacker  than  he  is.** 

^  I  hear  St..  Geoige  Erpingbam  is  very  much  in  love 
with  Emmelii^ft*'  p«n»Tered  Mrs*  St.  Leger* 

«  Heavens,  what  a  fool  that  man  is  !**  said  Mrs.  Bram- 
b^eftOD*  By  cramming  his.litUe,  narrow,  dark,  crooked, 
a»ta4«luvia«  mind  vUh  a  ^w  modem  chimeras^  whish  he 
piicka  np^  Uka  iuafurniiiire,  a»d  jumbles  inomgruously  and 
h«iacDf9Deoudy  togetheryhe  thinks  to  pass  for  a  wondronsly 
clever  person,  especially  as  he  is  hugely  sceptical  upon  all 
mysteiies,  except  his  own  importance^  and  that  of  his  York- 
shin  Siberia  $  and  to  these  he  pays  the  homage  of  a  most 
idolatrous  worship,  after  the  foshion  of  the  aboriginal  priests 
of  Isis,  who  always  selected  for  tbdr  individual  Latria  an 
idol  that  never  received  the  reverence  of  others.** 

^  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brambleton,  I  fear  this  is  all  the 
food  the  <  march  of  inlelleoC*  is  likely  to  do.** 

^^A$Mnk'6f  Intellect !  my  dear  Madam,  I  begin  to  think 
that  fs  past,  and  that  it  must  now  be  the  Aprii  of  intellect, 
one  meets  so  many  fools.*' 

«  Pray,  Mrs.  Brambleton,*'  asked  Leslie  {verfapropos  de 
hotCe,  as  his  mother  thought,)  '<  did  you  ever  happen  to  meet 
a  Miss  Fielding  ?**  Mrs.  Brambleton  put  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  to  consider,  for 
she  was  of  that  geuus  of  ancient  ladies,  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  the  diffusion  of  usefol  knowledge  to  all,  and 
therefore,  could  111  brook  being  thought  ignorant  eidier 
about  person^  or  things.  **  Why,  let  me  see :  ye— <  ;  you 
mean  a  little,  odd-looking,  dark  girl,  with  a  proftnion  of 
long  bUck  ringlets,  like  a  Font  N&uf  poodle  eo^fffv  for 
sale,  dott*t  you?* 

<<  No^  I  mean  a  tall,  fofr  girl,  wHh  Mne  eyesj  and  gelden 
hair.** 

«  Oh  I  the  daughter  of  that  odd  Mrs.  Fielding,  that  has 
such  strange  opinions  upon  all  subjects;  an^  the  daughter 
is,  I  believe,  as  odd  and  as  disagreeabM  as  the  mother."' 

"  I  have  heard,**  said  Mrs.  Leger,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 
<<  that  she  is  a  most  undutlful  daughter,  and  that  she  gives 
herself  such  tremendous  airs,  and  that  she  never  will  ap- 
pear  to  any  of  her  mother^s  guestai,  and  is  in  every  way 
thoroughly  unamiable.*' 

<«  Aadl  hv»  hwrdfr?  satd  L«ili%  somewhat  m4>re  u^arm- 
ly  than  tbeoccasion  appeared  t»demand,  <<  that  her  saether*s 
guests  ar*  pswona  o&  «n«h  sininge  opiQi»BS»  and  of  such 
equifeeal  M:lia{Bcter,  ihms  yon,  my  dtar  moftkei^  would,  be 


the  very  first  ptrson  to  condemn  >ny  1^1  for  volantaxil7 
asscociating  with  them.**  ^ 

'<  I  dare  say,**  growled  Mrs.  Brambleton,  ^  she  only  avoids 
their  society  to  annoy  her  mother,  and  not  out  of  any  sense 
of-  pteprietj." 

<<And  I  understand  she  is  exceedingly  satiiicaL— a  qnaSkf, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unbecoming  in  any  young  «»- 
nuuDy**  said  Mr^  St.  Leger. 

«  Oh !  horribly  Ul.jiatnzed,**  responded  Mra.  Bnunldelsn, 
with  a  sneer  that  displayed  her  very  saUe  teetfi,  wiiichy  at 
that  moment,  Leslie  tliought  the  venom  of  her  tongne  nmt 
have  turned  black. 

MrB.JSu  Leger  began  to  fod  a  vague,  though  foint  and  ill- 
defined  alarm»  at  the  uowonted  warmth  of  her  8oii*iB  ^am- 
pienehip  in  behalf  of  Florence  Fielding";  and  finding  that 
he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  niaiseries  of  English  me- 
desly  and  vacuity,  shi  thought  she.  would  see  what  wit  snd 
wealth  would  do;. and  i^thougfa,  before  she  named  Misa 
Marsham,  she  hemelf  felt  it  was  hardly  foir  to  accuse  Hisb 
Fielding:  of  satire,  while  she  called  Miss  Marsham^s  nndis* 
gttisedand  iinftrovoked  illoiature  toi^-p-yet  Miss  Macaham 
waa  an  heiress  while  Flonnce  FiehUng  Jtiad.not  a  shillinf 
-««id»  thereforsy  had  no  ri«^  te  a  sense,  of  the  jidicwlstt^ 
even  upon  the  most  trifling  and  esternal  points^  tfn^ng 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  die  comminopd  her  opo^ptiaDi 

« IVay,  my  dear  Lc^Ue,  lea  met  Mm  Mhwfcini  dined 
at  Lord  Ai]dicy*s  yesterday  t  dMi*tt  yen  thinli  hcf  a  VMit 
charming^  agreeable  person  ?  and  so  wfy  jderw  wd 
witty?*' 

'( OhP  cried  LesUe^  pntting  bodi  haods^Mfoee  hm  epm» 
*  name  her  not ;  she  is  my  favourite aversien  ;•  4h$M  Isfsn* 
nine  unsophisticated  ill-naturc,  if  yon  wiUraBd^aalowil* 
if  she  had  any  pretensions  to  it,  it  must,  indeed,  be  ttet  sl« 
<  builds  her  fome  upon  the.ruins  of  anothei^  nsrme  f  mid  ihsn 
her  loud  laugh,  and  her  extraordinary  plahinesa,  whftrt 
would  make  any  man  afraid  to  marry  her,  unless  she 'tridi 
prove  that  she  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  it,  so  as  lo  < 
It  exclusively  to  herself;  and-  with  the  eternal 
FerroniereiAe  is,  indeed,  <  like  the  toad,  ugly  and 
which  yet  wears  a  precious  jewel  In  its' head.' 

<<  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  BnglUl^  society,** 

Leslie,  *^  where  persons  are  certainly  much  more  ] 

and  rancorbusly  ill-natured  than  in  any  other,  Umt  the  esly 

species  of  ill-nature  never  tolerated  or  fiNrglrea,   is  that 

which  is  at  all  accompanied  by  wit.    In  BagUHd^  peapis 

might  write  and  speak  Hbels  for  ever,  provided  theyavttidtod 

epigrams.     The  retailers  of  scandal,  the  assaasins  of  i«- 

putation,  who  merely  circulate  the  leaden  lie  in  all  ils  vn- 

wroughtdulness,  are  never  shunned  as  a  pest,  or  denouBCcd 

as  dangerous  ;  but  let  them  omit  half  the  maBce^  and  oidy 

substitute  wit  for  the  remaining  quantum,  and  they  will 

soon  be  dreaded  as  though  they  were  walking  clioleria— . 

A  friend  of  mine  (lucky  fellow  f)  was  once  avoided  for  a 

whole  season  at  Florence  by  all  the  English^  for  hating 

happened  to  reoiark  of  one  of  his  compatriots,  iHiO  appesiled 

at  a  ball  with  one  of  those  turbans  of  the  old  Engthb 

breed,  (now  happily  extinct,)  composed  of  #hi^  miiidih- 

Ivmdkerchiefis  and  red  scatfs,  that  she  looked  )ilce'a<^ 

qiuck  Tartar  returning  from  the  wars,  with  his  MM^gdar 

garnished  by  the  bleached  bones  of  his  cnen>ie«l     dt»]^e, 

strauge  contradiction!  that  a  nation  which  excels  swrc 

than  any  other  in  the  talent  of  being  able  to'  eat  kii^ibn 
Jigitizedby  '-*'  "'"^  *"' 
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1U9  sliQ«Ud  i>ot  he  aU«  t^  forglTe  Umm  who '  cat  blocki 
rittt  amor!*** 

A.  ftw  days  after  the  above  conrenation,  Leelfe  requested 
XI.  avdence  with  his  mother  in  her  dressing-room,  where 
lae  jpeiKraUy  was  to  he  ^und  alone  for  some  three  liours 
ifter  breakfast,  unenviiDoed  by  the  eternal  Mrs.  Bramble- 
mn  I  and  he  did  then  and  there>  after  much  hesitation,  ctr- 
smulocution,  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  lessening  the  shock^ 
tkoldly  ask  her  consent  to  marry  Miss  Fielding ! 

Poor  Mis.  St.  Leger !     Had  ha  asked  her  consent  l»  eut 

hi*  tkroat,  she  could  not  have  looked  more  aghast,  or  fdt 

more  hcart^ricfcen,  than  she  4ad.     Leslie  kept  his  eyes 

fixed  aa  attentively  on  that  part  of  the  carpet  immediately 

under  them,  as  though  he  had  been  takiag  an  inventory  of 

tbe  aftitcbea  or  Ibraiint  a  syncipsis  of  the  coh>uxs.    The 

**  Morning  Pbst**  dropped  ffom  Mrs.  St  Legei's  Httlc^  avis- 

t0cratic^  thin,  white  hand,  which  seemed  within  the  fast 

minute   to  luive  grown  thinner  and  whiter.      She  leaned, 

or  rather  sank  back*  iu  iter  b^vger^m^tht  looked  at  her  sen 

lor  aoBie  aeoonda  with  as  mash  inteaaity  of  despair,  as 

tlMnigh  the  grava,  or  the  peiditlaft  beyoad  h^  had  yawned 

li«lbre  hhn.    At  lenglik  a  pale  imOeeast  a  IMnt  gleam  over 

bcr  countenance,  which  had  been  actually  palsied  with  hor- 

Tor,  and  she  said,  ^  Oh,  no,  no  t     Surely,  Leslie,  I  might 

b»ve  known  you  were  jesting.* 

Long  and  bitter  was  the  seesM  wWeh  enswML    LssUada* 
l^ndud  a»d^logl«d  PhMr«ac»  MMtag  w&ak  all  th»  do- 
qoence  of  a  lover.     Mrs.  St.  Leger  warned  him,  and  in- 
veighed against  her  with  all  that  sophistry  of  parental  de- 
votion which  convinces  itself  the  more  that  it  ihils  in  con* 
vUiakig  others  I  tJiat  tha  happiiMss  of  bar  chiM  aJUme  ac- 
tuatedhra    that  she  was  totalty  uiihinind  byaayoiharar 
mora  worldly  motlve-^he  even  went  so  iuras  to  say  (what 
parents  generally  do  on  such  occasions)  that  it  is  not  money, 
it  was  not  rank,,  she  wished  for  her  son— p>it  was  only  happi- 
Bew4  aitd  even  hadh^pMftned  any  one  more  portionless, 
and  le«  well  bom  than  Miss  PieUittg-*--pnnrided  she  had 
beoB  in  herself  amiable  and  likely  to  nyJce  him  hi^y — 
she  would  have  willingly  consented ;  but  the  daughter  of 
such. a  womyanl  brought  up  as  she  had  been!  what  could 
-he  expea  ?    In  vain  Leslie  pleaded  that  Florence's  mother 
had  never  liked  her,  and  that  on  no  one  subject  had  they 
an  opinion  in  common ;  In  vain  he  brought  innumerable 
instances  to  prove  how  mu^h  afliection  for  the  individual 
InAiiences  onr  adoption  of  the  individual's  opinions — how 
abaost  hnpoesible  it  is  for  u«  to  think  those  wrong  in  any 
thing  who  are  aever  wrong  to  msi«  and  bow  nearly  equally 
impossible  it  is  to  think  those  righ^  in  any  thing  who  are 
never  just  or  kind  towards  ourselves ;  thus  it  is  that  affec- 
tioiu  ever  makes  the  very  failings  and  even  vices  of  those 
we  love  a  haven  to  nm.  into,  while  dislike  to  the  object 
makes  us  light  up  the  very  same  vices,  as  a  beacon  to  be 
shunned ;  in  vain  Leslie  told  of  the  many  good  traits  he 
had  noted  in  Florence's  character — in  vain  he  urged  his 
mother  to  know  before  she  condemned  her.  As  for  her  good 
fjunlities,  Mrs.  St.  Leger  was  convinced  they  only  existed 
in  his  imagination — and  as  fbr  knowing  her,  he  was  quite 
a  sufficient  proof  of  her  art,  without  another  member  of 
his  family  being  subjected  to  it     She  was  convinced,  too, 
that  she  did  not  care  one  straw  for  him ;  fbr  in  her  was  that 
strange  anomaly  (that  exists  in  most  parents' minds)  which, 
while  it  made  her  think  her  son  more  loveable,  more  ami* 
able,  more  hcautiful,  more  clever,  and  more  attractive  than 
any  one  ekie  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  would  not  allow  her 


to  bellBTe  that  any  body  emid  love^  admire^  or  i^ipMHnW- 
him  but  lienwl£  Har  pet  seheme  abo«t  falm  imd  MiMs^ 
Jemyngham  was  at  an  end,  for  that  moming^s  ^aporhad ' 
announced  her  marriage  with  Sir  €reorge  Erplngham ;  so 
Mrs.  St.  Leger  was  going  to  close  this  painful  conferanee 
with  a  sigh  and  a  hofH)^  that  <<  her  dear  Ledie,  to  whom 
she  had  always  given  credit  for  sense  beyond  hJa  year^ 
would  take  some  time  to  consider  before  he  sealed  his'mis* 
ery  for  lifie,  by  marrying  a  woman  who,  everybody  said, 
had  not  a  good  quality,  and  who^  to  say  the  least  of  her, 
she  was  certain,  would  run  away  from  him  at  the  end  of  six 
months.'' 

A  year  elapsed  afier  this  conversation,  daring  whieK  time 
Leslie  St  Leger  vainly  contrived  to  gain  hia  mother's  op». 
sent  to  his  marriage — and  by  the  end  of  tliat  time  he  eoni^ 
trived  (by  aiguments  best  known  to  himself)  to  penuaiia 
Florence  to  become  his  wife  without  it,  and  conasqueatlif 
against  her  own  conviction  of  right  The  day  of  theic  mar* 
riage  Mrfc  St  Leger  gave  '•»  large  dinner-party-»csrtaiol|' 
not  to  celebrate  the  event,  but  chiefly  to  shew  the  wosM^in 
general,  and  her  son  in  particular,  that  ftom  Aal  tUna  h^ 
was  as  nothing  to  her— 4md  that  she  would  henceforth  tak^ 
refuse  in  crowds,  which  she  had  hitherto  shoazaed,  and 
seek  in  the  many,  all  that  she  persistad  in  tUakIng  shsr  htd 
now  lost  in  the  one.  Thedinner  passed  off  aa  Bnglish  seu 
dinners  usually  do,  which  for  the  most  part  seem  modtaOed  On 
the  plan  of  the  banquets  of  the  old  Florentine  painters^  w%o, 
Vassart  tells,  used,  even  with  their  confections,  desserts^  and 
ambrosial  wines,  to  introduce  the  most  appalling  skeletoa^, 
spectres,  and  images  fh>m  the  infernal  regions;  fbr  at  Hie 
dinner  in  question,  fife,  robberies,  murders^  and  diffpase^ 
and  elopements,  were  duly  discussed. 

About  four  years  after  her  marriage,  aa  Florence  was  sit- 
ting alone  one  evening,  during  one  of  the  freqnsHt  abeeaces 
of  her  husband,  who  was  then  in  Leleeatershiie,  busy  about 
his  election,  a  servant  entered,  and  said,  <<  Ma'am,  Mrs. 
Charlton  is  below,  and  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

'<  Who  is  Mrs.  Chariton  ?"  asked  Florence. 

^  Mrs.  St  I..eger's  housekeeper.  Ma'am.** 

^  Let  her  come  up,  said  Florence^  trembling  violently,  as 
a  vague  idea  that  her  husband  was  in  seme  danger,  flitted 
across  her ;  fbr  his  mother  had  persisted  In  not  seeing  her 
afaice  her  marriage,  and  therefore  she  could  not  suppose  it 
was  any  message  from  her.  Mrs.  Ciuurlton  at  length  came 
curtseying  into  the  room— die  very  incarnation  of  an  apo- 
logy for  having  intruded  upon  her  at  all,  much  less  at  so 
unasasonable  an  hour — <^  but.  Ma'am,  Mrs.  Leger  is  so 
ianparoMs  hUiy  and  Mrs.  Lewyn  (that  is  her  maid.  Ma'am) 
being  in  the  fovei^  too,  Ma'am,  and  therefore^  as  the  saying 
is,  of  no  use»  Ma'am— and  my  own  poor  girl  being  seized 
not  an  hour  ago— (and  one  must  look  to  one's  own.  Ma'am) 
.  .and  a  warn  not  to  be  had  to*night  for  love  or  money 
..HMid  Or.  B  — — .  Mying  as  Mimt  might  not  live 
through  the  night,  if  so  be  she  was  not  properly  'tended^, 
and  Master  Leslie — I  beg  pardon  Ma'am — Mr.  St  Leger 
being  out  of  town — and  hearing  you  was  such  a  good  lady, 
1  thought  I  would  venter  to  call,  thinking  aa  you  might 
be  able  to  get  a  nurse,  Ma'am— and  thai— then  Mr;  LeAe 
need  not  to  be  written  to,  as  he  is  so  busy  about  his  *Ato. 
Hon — and  as  I  know  he  loves  his  mother  dearly,  it  Wotdd 
sadly  vex  him,  as  his  interest  IUm  would  pull  one  way,  and 
his  duty.  Ma'am,  another !" 

«  You  did  quite  right,  Mrs.  Chariton,  •#  to  vrito  and 
alarm  M*.  8t  Legw,"  said  VIocMce,  ^  andr  i  huft  Mrs. 
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St.  Leger .  will  he  qcilte  wtll  before  ke  ertn  -heftra  thtt  flhe 
hai  been  )IL  I  will  endetvonr  to  send  -n  nurse  to  Orosrvnor 
Street  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  I  suppose  you  are  going 
back  there  immediately  ?** 

«  Oh,  dear  no,  Ma*am,  I  am  going  on  to  my  poor  girl, 
who  is  lying  so  dangerotuly  hill  in  Jgh  Obem — and  that*s 
chiefly  what  madejne  come  to  you,  Ma*am,  as  I  could  not 
stay  and  do  for  Missh  myself,  poor  dear  lady  !** 

No  sooner  had  the  worthy  Mrs.  Charlton  departed  on  her 
maternal  mission  to  Tgh  Obern,  than  Florence  repaired  to 
her  oim  room,  put  on  a  morning  cap,  poke  bonnet,  and 
babHtte  dress,  and  then,  under  a  strict  injunction  of  secrecy, 
conMted  to  her  astonished  abigail  her  intention  of  herself 
going  to  nurse  Mrs.  St  Leger.  The  maid  could  not  sup- 
pnm  her  surprise  and  horror.  <^  What  I  at  this  time  of 
night,  Ma^^m  ?*• — «  That  is  the  very  reason  ;  for  no  one 
else  can  be  got.**  "  And  the  typhus  fever  and  all  I  Dear, 
dear,  M a*am,  if  you  should  catch  it,  and  die  of  it,  and  all, 
before  Mr  St.  Leger  returns,  what  would  he  say  H^ 

'^  And  if  his  mother  should  die  through  my  selfish  fears, 
becanse  I  was  afraid  to  go  near  her,  Gerald,  what  would  he 
say  then?" 

^  I'daatt  kn#w,  Ma*am,  what  he  wonld  say;  but  I 
^hMA  my,^  Crtcd  the  tirewoman  somewhat  pertly,  but 
still  more  Indignantly,  <<  that  if  it  had  been  you,  she  would 
have  let  you  die  before  she  would  have  gone  to  gou*"" 

Fi^iraute  arrived  Ib  Grosvenor  Street  as  fost  as  fear  and 
anxiety  oonld  tidte  her.  For  four  nights,  and  four  days, 
whkh  (he  darkness  of  a  sick  room  made  like  night,  she 
watched  hy  the  bed-side  of  Mrs.  St.  Leger.  Never  did 
nanse  tread  so  noiselessly,  never  did  leech  administer  his 
anodynsa  so  carefolly>-^4md  nevei;  did  a  mother  smooth  the 
pillowof  a  fidt  child  more  tenderly  than  did  Florence  that 
of  her  mother-in-law ;  and  thou;;h,  in  the  ravings  of  the 
poor  sufferer,  she  often  heard  her  own  name  coupled  with 
epithets  of  reproach  and  aversion,  yet  this  was  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  unbounded  affection  for  her  son,  which, 
even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  Mrs.  St.  Leger  evinced  was 
her  rolling  passion;  and  Florence  actually  loved  her  for 
not  thinking  tbat  aht  her lelf  was  good  enough  for  him.— 
The. worst  of  hor  trials,  in  her  new  capacity,  was  the  inces- 
sant pratse«  of  t)r.  B ,  his  endless  inquiries  'as  to 

the  hospitals  she  had  attended  I  his  surprise  at  her  youth- 
ful lu^d  anti-pcofoBsional  appearance,  and  his  reiterated  pro- 
missaof  patronage  and  recommendation  I  On  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day  Mrs.  St.  Leger  was  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger. The  fever  had  quite  left  her  ;  and  she  was  profuse  in 
her  thanks  to  Dr.  B  for  his  unremitting  aOention, 

of  which  she  said  she  had  a  confused  but  strong  impres- 
sion, 

«  Not  at  all.  Madam,  not  at  all,**  said  the  Doctor,  <<  it 
is  to  this  youi^  woman  you  are  indebted,  for  never  did  I 
see  so  indefatigable  a  nurse ;  she  has  not  left  you  nlgM  or 
day  these  five  days,  and  many  a  thing  has  she  anticipated, 
which  I  WAS  not  here  to  order ;  yet  which,  nevertheless,  was 
of  mor^  importance  than  medicine  itself.** 

**  Come  hitaMr  chihl,**  saki  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  putting  aside 
-the  curtaiiiy,<^  aa  &r  as  money  san  ref ay .youi*  services,  yon 
shall  not  find  ma  nngvatefol ;  but  you  look  very  young  for 
a  nune,  and  rather  of  a  different  rsmk  of  life,  too ;  but  how 

long  have  you  been  a  amve?  and  where  did  Dr.  B- hear 

of  yom  ?•' 

**  I  am  not  a  nurse,  Madam,**  said  Florence,  blushing 

and  stanmmlng,  **  and  tl  was  not  Dr.  B ,  but  Mrs. 

Charlteti  whofonAd  -ms  oat,  4br  Her  own  dau^tfr  being  At 
she  wa^ohHgfit  io  g*  to  h«r,  and,  as  it  was  late  act  night, 
she  cotdd  not  get  any  body  else,  I  came,*  and  thought  / 


might  be  able  to  nurse  you,  if  I  was  wakeful  anA  cav^ 
ful.** 

«  And  God  knows  you  have  been  both,**  cried  Dr.  B 

«  And  I  shall  not  forget  either,**  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger :  wd 
then  added  with  a  sigh,  *<  but  Leslie — has  he  not  bee 
here  ?  Surely  if  he  can  think  of  anything  but  hia  wifo,  he 
might  have  come  when  I  was  so  ilL** 

*«  Oh  for  that  matter,"  said  the  Dr.,  Mrs.  Charlton  and  I 
held  a  Cabinet  cunncil,  and  as  he  was  electioneering:,  we  de- 
termined not  to  harass  him  by  letting  him  know  of  jmt 
illness  till  yon  were  out  of  all  danger;  but  I  wrote  ta  hia 
yesterday,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  hete  ta- 
night ;  he  could  not  be  here  before — do  yon  think  he  coedd 
Mrs.  Chariton  ?**  addressing  the  housekeeper,  who  had  le- 
turned  that  morning,  and  now  came  into  the  room  with 
some  arrowroot. 

<<  Oh  dear,  no.  Sir,  by  no  manner  o*  meana.** 

Mrs.  St.  Leger  seemed  appeased  at  this,  bnt  ooold  not  re- 
treat without  aiming  one  more  shaft  at  Florenoe.  ^  I 
think  Mrs.  Leslie  St.  Leger,  in  common  respect,  putting 
humanity  out  of  the  question,  might  have  sent  to  Inquire 
after  me.** 

«  Mrs.  Leslie  St.  Leger  has  inquired  after  yon  four  or 
five  times  a-day  Ma*am,**  said  the  housekeeper,  darting  a  look 
at  Plennee*s  crimson  cheek,  as  she  thus  pointedly  allnded 
to  her  almost  hourly  inquiries  in  her  capacity  of  none ;  the 
good  woman  stirred  the  arrowroot  somewhat  nuire  vehe- 
mently than  it  seemed  to  require ;  and  Mrs.  SL  Leger  turned 
to  Dr.  B  with  a  sigh  ef  resignation  at  her  son^  wife 

having  for  once  actually  done  what  rfie  said  she  ought  to  do 
—and  inquired  if  there  was  any  news  P 

<<  No^  nothing,  exoepC  that  Lady  Brpingliam  has  gvne  off 
with  Lord  RentalL** 

<<  Lady  Erpingham  I  and  left  her  two  children  ? — yoa 
amaze  me  !**  said  Mrs.  St  Leger,  sinking  back  npon  her 
pillow,  as  if  she  had  been  elecUtfled. 

**  Hmnph  !**  quoth  the  Doctor,  «  she  was  much  too  aolo- 
matOB  a  personage  for  me  to  be  surprised  at  anything  she 
did  \  but  it  is  a  common  error  to  mistake  vacuity  for  virtne, 
and  ignorance  for  innocence.  Why,  here  is  Mr.  St.  Leger, 
I  have  no  doubt,**  cried  the  Doctor,  as  a  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door.  In  another  minute  a  step  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  Florence  attempted  a  precipitate  escape  into  the  dress- 
ing-room, bnt  was  detained  by  Mrs.  St  Leger,  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  ordering  her  not  to  go.  In  another 
instant  Leslie  was  In  the  room,  and  at  his  mother's  bed- 
side ;  he  did  not  see  his  wife  in  his  anxiety  to  see  his  mo- 
ther,  and  poor  Florence  had  fainted  for  f^r  of  the  den&tm- 

ment  that  most  inevitably  take  place.    Dr.  B pnt  oat 

his  arm  to  prevent  her  falling  to  the  ground.  Mr^  Charlton 
ran  for  some  water.  Leslie  turned  to  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  commotion — ^he  saw  a  woman  lying  across  the 
bed  with  her  face  downward.  As  he  helped  to  raise  her, 
the  dim  light  of  a  solitary  candle  gleamed  upon  her  ftce, 
and  he  beheld  his  wife  to  all  appemrsnde  dettd.  «  Good 
God  !  Florence,  my  own  Florence  I  how  came  yon  hivef' 
and  they  have  murdered  you  V*  cried  Leslie,  frantidy : — 
<*  will  no  one  save  her  ?**  continued  he,  "  send— go — bring 
a  physician — every  physician — bring  them  all.** 

"  Gently,  Sir,**  said  the  Doctor,  *  she  will  recover  soon, 
if  you  do  nofr  all  crowd  round  her,  and  keep  the  air  trtm 
her.** 

«  On  your  peril  do  not  trifle  with  me,**  said  Leslie,  locdc- 
Ing  wildly  on  his  wife*s  wasted  form,  and  the  wan  cheek, 
where  want  of  deep,  and  so  many  nights  and  days  of  watch- 
ing had  wrought  a  change  that  appealed  fharfhl  In  hb  eyes : 
—«  you  think  she  wt// recover  ?'* 

«  She  it  recovering,'*  said  Dr.  B ,  dashing  a  tear  fMti 

the  comer  of  his  eye^  for  he  now  began  to  comprehend  the 
whole  scene,  and  how  Florence  had  been  so  good  a  nnne, 
although  she  had  not  walked  the  hospitals. 

«  Mother,  mother,**  said  Leslie,  willing  to  grasp  at  hope 
from  every  one,  do  you  think  she  wHl  recover?^ 

«  I  do,  Leslie,**  said  Mrs.  St  Leger,  bursting  iMo  ii*Qji^, 
as  she  placed  Florence's  cold  hand  in  Leslie's  burning  palai» 
and  pressed  them  both  within  her  own—*  and  I  do  thtnk, 
although  tveryhoily  does  not  May  soj  (hat  she  is  an  angel.** 
— New  Monthly  Magazine.  v^ 
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CURIOUS  ANECDOTfe  Oi^^  NAPOLEON  AND 
ISABEY  THE  PAINTER. 

FROM  THE  11.8.  JOURNAL  OF  A  DISTINGUiaHED   I 
FOREIOKER, 

I  CALLED  one  morning  on  laabej,  to  see  hit  line  coUm- 
tiou  of  portraits,  wliich  have  now,  in  a  grett  meatare,  he- 
coiue  historical.     I  found  hiin  in  hit  ntelisr,  working  upon 
that  splendid  picture  which  Ls  destined  to  connect  the  name 
of  the  artist  with  most  of  the  distingubhed  characters  of  hit 
day.*     In  a  moment  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  the  al- 
most living  likenesses  of  all  the  celebrated  men  and  beauti- 
ful women,  at  that  time  assembled  in  Vienna.     I  taw  the 
portrait  of  young  Napoleon,  which  Isabey  was  just  ftmsb- 
iiigy  when  I  first  met  him  at  Schoenbrunn;  also  a  likeness 
of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  animated  by  all  the  fine  expretdon 
of  the  original,  and  a  fuU-lengthof  Napoleon  himself  walk- 
ing^ in  the  gardent  of  Malmaison.     ^  Then  he  really  had 
the  habit  of  walking  with  his  arms  cross  in  this  manner  ?** 
said  I.      '<  Unquestionably,"  replied  Isabey ;   «  and  that, 
together  with  his  other  remarkable  habit  of  stooping  his 
head,  at  one  time  well  nigh  proved  very  fatal  tome.     Dur- 
ing the  Consulate,  I  had  been  dining  one  day  with  tome 
of    Bonaparte*s  young  aides-de-camp  at  Malmaison.    A& 
tcr  dinner  we  went  out  on  the  lawn  fronting  the  Cha- 
teau, to  play  at  leap-frog  ;  you  know  that  was  a  fiBivourite 
college  game  of  ours.     1  had  leaped  over  the  heads  of  se- 
veral of  my  companions,  when  a  little  further  on,  benusath  an 
avenue  of  trees,  I  f>aw  another  apparently  waiting  for  me  in 
the  requisite  position.      Thinking  I  had  not  yet  completed 
luy  task,  I  ran  forward,  but  unfortunately  missed  my  mark, 
springing  only  to  the  height  of  his  neck,  I  knocked  him 
doivn,  and  we  both  rolled  along  the  ground  to  the  distance 
of  at  least  ten  yai'ds.     What  was  my  horror  on  discovering 
that  the  victim  of  my  unlucky  blunder  was  no  other  than 
Bonaparte  himself !  At  tiiat  period  he  had  not  even  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  a  fall ;  and  this  first  lesson  was  natural- 
ly calculated  to  rouse  his  indignation  in  the  utmost  degree. 
Kofiming  with  rage,  he  rose  and  di'cw  his  sword,  and,  had  I 
not  provtHl  myself  a  better  runner  than  a  leaper,  1  have  no 
doubt  but  he  would  soon  have  made  an  end  of  me.     He 
pursued  me  as  far  as  the  ditch,  which  I  speedily  cleared, 
and,  fortunately  for  me,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  my 
exanple.     1  proceeded  straight  to  Paris,  and  so  great  was 
my  alarm,  that  I  scarcely  ventured  to  look  behind  me  un^ 
till  1  J«ached  the  gates  of  the  Tuilerics.     1  immediately  as- 
cended to  Madame  Bonaparte^s  apartments,  for  the  persona 
of  the  household  were  accustomed  to  admit  me  at  all  times. 
On  seeing  my  agitation,  Josephine  at  first  concluded  that  J 
was  the  bearer  of  some  fatal  news.     I  related  my  adven- 
ture, which,  in  f^ite  of  my  distress,  appeared  to  her  to  irre- 
sistibly comic,  that  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.     When 
her  merriment  had  somewhat  subsided,  she  promised,  with 
her  natural  kindness  of  heart,  to  intercede  with  the  Consul 
in  my  behalf.  Bat  knowing  her  huaband^s  iratcibl*  temper, 
she  advised  me  to  keep  out  of  the  way  until  she  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  appeasing  him,  which  to  her  was  no  very 
difficult  task,  for  at  that  time  Napoleon  loved  her  most  ten- 
derly.    Indeed,  her  an^lic  disposition  always  gave  her  a 
most  powerful  ascendency  over  him,  and  she  was  frequently 
the  meant  of  averting  those  acts  of  violence^  to  which  hk 
nngovemable  temper  would  otherwise  have  drivea  him* 

<*  On  my  return  home,  I  found  lying  on  my  table  an  order 
not  to  appear  again  at  the  Tuileries ;  and  it  was  during 
my  temporary  retirement,  that  I  finished  the  portrait  you 
were  just  now  looking  at.  Madame  Bonaparte,  on  pre- 
sentmg  it  to  the  Consul,  obtained  my  pardon,  and  my  recall 
to  court.  The  flrtt  time  Bonaparte  taw  me  after  tbit  af- 
fair, was  iu  Josephine^t  apartaientt,  and  ttepping  up  to  me 
good-naturedly,  he  patted  me  on  the  check,  taying,  <  Really, 
Sir,  if  people  will  play  tricks,  they  ought  at  least  to  do  them 
cleveriy.* — *  Mon  Dieu  /'  said  Josephine,  laughing,  <  if  you 
hnd  seen  his  look  of  terror,  when  he  first  presented  him- 
self to  me,  you  would  have  thought  him  sufficiently  punished 
for  his  intended  feat  of  agility.*  •* 

•  Tht«  picture  \m  now  almott  (^ncntHv  known,  through  the  medlam 
of  the  engraving.  It  tefiwonu  the  Hall  of  the  Congrcw.  at  the  mo. 
ment  when  the  Duke  of  WeUin^jtou  was  introduced  1^  Prince  Uetter. 
nich. 


Isabey  related  this  anecdote  with  all  his  f  ecuHar  agdina- 
tion  and  drollery ;  aud  he  aucompanied  theatory  with  tlich 
expi*es8ive  gestures  aud  attitudes,  that  he  seemed  to  bring 
the  whole  scene  visibly  before  me,  I  could  imagine  I  saw 
Napoleon  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  then  rising  to  vent 
his  rage,  like  angry  Jnpiter  hmiing  his  thunderbolts. 


FAMILY  DIGNITY.  . 
The  Welsh,  like  their  Celtic  brethren  in  the  Highlands, 
are  remarkably  tenacious  of  the  honours  of  clanship  and 
primogeniture^.  We  ar<^  not  certain  that  the  chief  of  Glen- 
garry himself  woidd,  in  the  circumstances  which  follow, 
have  refused  hospitality  to  the  laird  of  Clanranald,  altboofh 
he  had  denied  the  former  the  coveted  title  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  : — 

Mr.  Proger  of  Wemdee,  riding  one  evening  frem  Mon- 
mouth, with  a  friend  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  a  heav^ 
rain  came  on,  and  they  turned  their  horses  a  little  out  of 
the  road  towards  Perthyer.  «  My  cousin  Powell,**  said 
Mr.  ProgeV,  <<  will,  I  am  sure,  be  ready  to  give  oe  a  nigbt^ 
lodging.**  At  Perthyer  all  was  still«  the  family  were  aJML 
Mr.  Proger  shouted  aloud  under  his  cousin  PowelPa  duuD" 
her  window.  Mr.  Powell  soon  heard  him,  and  putting 
his  head  out,- inquired,  ^  In  the  name  of  wonder  what 
means  all  this  noise?  Who  is  there??  <*  It  it  enly  your 
cotisin  Proger  of  Werndee^  who  is  come  to  your  hotpiltMe 
door  for  skelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  4  imd 
hopes  yon  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  him,  and  a  Mend  of 
his,  a  night*t  ledgingt*'  <<  What,  it  it  you,  cotuin  Proger  ? 
You  and  your  frittid  shall  be  instantly  admitted)  but  vpoH 
one  condition,  namely,  that  you  will  admit  miv,  MmA  netfltr 
hereafter  dispute  that  I  am  the  head  of  your  family**'  Wliat 
was  that  you  said?**  replied  Mr.  PrQger.  «  Why,  I  say 
that  if  you  expect  to  past  the  night  in  my  house,  ypu  must 
admit  that  I  am  the  head  of  your  fiunily^**  <<  No^  Sir,  f 
will  never  admit  that — were  it  to  rain  twerte  and  dagfort, 
I  would  ride  through  them  this  night  to  Werwiee,  aoo«tr' 
than  let  down  the  consequence  of  my  family  by  tubmittliig 
to  tnch  an  ignominiout  condition.  Come  up,  Bald !  come 
up  !**  *<  Stop  a  moment,  ooomn  Proger ;  havto  yon  not 
often  admitted  that  the  firtt  £arl  of  PembroJBe  (of  thetuunis 
of  Herbert)  was  a  younger  son  of  Perthyer;  and  will  yeti 
set  yourself  up  above  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  ?'*  «  True  U 
is  I  must  give  place  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  because  he  is 
a  Peer  of  the  realm;  but  still,  though  a  Pteer,  he  is  of  the 
youngest  branch  of  my  family,  being  detctnded  tt&A  the 
fourth  ton  of  Wemdee,  who  wat  your  anetitort  nmd  aeMfod 
at  Perthyer,  whereat  I  am  descended  f^m  .the  eldest  tqn. 
Indeed  my  cousin  Jones  of  Lanarth  is  a  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily dder  than  you  are,  and  yet  he  never  disputes  my  be^ 
ing  the  head  of  the  family.**  «  Weil,  oeotin  Proger,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  tny ;  good  night  to  you*^*  ^  Slop  a  wat^ 
ment,  Mr.  Powell,**  cried  the  ttranger,  <<  yeu  .ate  how  U 
pourt ;  do  let  fn«  in  at  least ;  /  will  not  ditpute  with  you 
about  oar  fiunilies.**  *^  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  name,  and 
where  do  yon  come  from?**  ^  My  name  is  to  and  so,  and  I 
come  ftrom  such  a  county.**  ^  A  Saxon,  of  course ;  it  would 
indeed  be  very  curiouj*.  Sir,  were  I  to  dispute  with  a  Saxon 
about  fiunily.  No,  Sir,  you  must  sufl^  for  the  obstinacy 
of  your  friend ;  to  good  night  Co  yon  both.**^FFfMafiw*« 
Monmouthj 

Imperishable  Natitre  of  Silk.— Some  yeare  agui, 
the  sexton  of  the  parish  of  Falkirk,  in  Stirlingshire)  upon 
opening  a  grave  in  the  chureh-yard,  Ibnnd  a  riband  wrapped 
about  the  bone  of  an.  arm,  and  which,  being  washed,  was 
found  to  be  entire,  and  to  have  suffered  no  injory,  although 
it  had  lain  for  more  than  eight  years  in  the  eaitli,  and  had 
been  in  contact  with  a  hoAfi  which  had  paMtd  throogh 
every  stage  of  putrefaction,  until  it  wat  reduced  tt>"  iit 
kindred  dust. 

Epistolart  Covdbkbatiow  ;  oit  Coduire  vo  raft 
PoiMT..^-^opy  of  a  tradetmaR*a  letter  to  a  dahtDr»*.<<'8lr 
—If  you  will  favenr  me  with  the  anittNit  of  my  M&y  yon 
will  oblige  me  .*— 4f  not,  I  matt  oblift  ftn^**  ^ 
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RBMARKABLB  ACX}OUNT  OP  A  BATTLE 

BKTWEEN  TWO  SNAKES. 

Fnm  iMtersfrom  an  American  Farmer^  hff 

MR.  J.  HECTOH  ST.  JOHIT. 

As  I  was  one  day  sittinf  solitary  and  pendre  in  my 
Hrbour^  my  attention  was  engaged  by  a  sti-ange  sort  of  rust- 
ling noise  at  some  paces  distance.      I  looked  all  around, 
WiUieut  distinguishing  any  thing,  until  I  climbed  one  of 
my  gi'eat  hemp  stalks ;  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld 
two  snakes  of  considerable  length,  the  one  puraoing  tJw 
tHher  with  great  celerity  threngh  a  hemp  ttuMle4M4«     The 
jiggresbor  was  of  the  black  kind,  six  feet  long;  the  ftigltire 
was  a  water  snake,  nearly  of  equaT  dimeuslons.     They  soon 
met,  and  in  the  fury  of  their  first  encounter,  they  appeared 
in  an  instant  (Irmly  twisted  together ;  and  whilst  their  unit* 
•d  Uilfl  beat  the  ground,  they  tried  with  open  jaws  to 
iMWrata  each  other.     What  a  fell  aspect  did  they  present  I 
Their  heads  were  compressed  Co  a  very  small  size ;  their 
•yes  flashed  fire ;  and  after  this  conflict  had  lasted  abovt 
flyt  minutes,  the  second  fbund  means  to  disengage  itself 
ftmai  the  first,  and  hurried  toward  the  ditch.     Its  anCag- 
•nist  fautantly  assumed  a  new  posture,  and,  half  deeping, 
«ad  half  erect,  with  a  majestic  mien,  erertook  and  attacked 
the  other  again,  which  placed  itself  in  the  same  attitude, 
umI  prepared  to  resift.     The  abene  was  uneommon  and 
beautiful;  fnS  thus  opposed,  tiMy  ftmght  with  their  jaws, 
bitiiig  each  other  with  the  utmost  rage ;  hut  notwithstand- 
ing thisappearanee  of  mutual  courage  and  f^,  the  water- 
•nake  still  seemed  desirous  of  rKreating  toward  the  ditdi, 
its  natural  element    This  was  no  sooner  pereetred  by  tlie 
keen-eyKl  blaek  one,  than,  twisting  its  tail  twice  round  a 
stalk  of  hemp,  and  seising  its  adrersary  by  the  throat,  sot 
by  means  of  its  jaws,  hut  by  twisting  its  own  neck  twice 
nmnd  that  of  the  water-snake,  it  pulled  the  latter  back  from 
(be  ditch.     To  prevent  a  deAat^  the  water  saake  took  hold 
likewise  of  a  stalls  «n  the  bank,  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
ihat  point  of  resiscanos  bscaoie  a  matoh  fiir  its  fierce  antag- 
*  onist.  Bssaagewaaiiiis to  heboid ;  tw»  gvsat snakes,  strongly 
Bdhertaif  tr  tbs  graund,  fastened  together,  by  means  of  the 
writhiags  which  IsMbed  tbeni  to  each  other,  aad  stretched  at 
their  ftill  tangth^  tfaey  pulled,  but  pulled  in  Tain  ;  and,  in 
tbemomentsof  greatest  eXMtioBS,  that  part  of  their  bodies 
which  was  ntwiusd,  seemed  exttemely  snoall,  while  the  rest 
appeared  Iniatsi,  and  bow  and  then  convulsed  with  strong 
undulations,  sapidly  fUlowing  each  ^other.       Their  eyes 
seemed  on  fire>  aad  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads ;  at  one 
time  the  coniiet  seemed  decided  {  tbe  water  snake  bent  it- 
self teta  two  fssatifMs,  and  by  that  operation  rendered  the 
«tber  Bssre  tluua  «omBMNily  outsiretcbed ;   the  next  mi- 
nute the  near  straggles  of  the  black  one  gained  an  unex- 
pected superiority  %  It  acquired  two  great  fblds  likewise, 
whk^  necesBsHly  estsiided  the  body  of  its  adrersary  in  pro- 
portion  aa-it  had  contractsd  its  own     These  efforts  were 
alternate;    ▼Idory  ssenied  doubtfol,  inclining   sometiSMS 
to  the  one  side,  aad  sometimes  to  the  other  i  until  at  last 
the  stalk,  to  which  the  black  snake  was  fastened,  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  in  consequence  of  this  accident  they  both 
plunged  into  the  ditch.     The  water  did  not  extinguish  their 
Tindictive  rage ;  for  by  their  agitations  T  could  trace,  though 
not  distinguish,  their  mutual  attacks.     They  soon  re>4ip. 
peaMd  on  the  surface,  twisted  together,  as  in  their  first  onset 
but  the  black  snake  seemed  to  retain  its  wonted  superiority, 
fbr  its  head  was  exactly  fixed  abore  that  of  the  other,  which 
it  incessantly  pressed  down  under  the  water,  until  it  was 
stifled  and  sunk.    The  victor  no  sooner  perceived  its  enemy 
incapable  of  fiirther  resistance,  than,  abandoning  it  to  tlie 
current,  it  returned  on  shore,  and  disappeared. 


with  tSs  best  feeUngs  c(f  homatkity— the  jdessan  ef  tsoi 
munication  with  rdistives  or  friends,  near  and  dssr ;  fna 
whom  cireamstaaces  of  necessity,  or  «f  duty,  has  osmpdlt^ 
a  separation.  How  often  are  toe  tender  sympathio  of  u. 
-Ctti^,  <yr  of  affiection,  left  to  wither  and  die,  bNBuse  prs*K( 
prohibfts  the  sacrifice  <tf  ftequent  postage  fnm  the  little 
hard-won  earnings  sf  humble  liie ;  the  young  woouui  vk 
has  left  home  fbr  service^— «r  the  yrfig—^wba  1st  lift 
a  widowed  mother — sr  soa  afs#  fiis(  te  Tamk  Wk,  wbM 
they  Itef  ttrnssiHarfhs^  bntD»  wamn\  and  he  sr  ilw, 
wb»uurtis1%  ten  sfcilllngs  In  »  balf«.year,  and  wssM  m 
jolce  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  declining  age,  annt  ma 
be  fbrbidden  the  pleasure  of  mutual  correspondence,  exoppt 
at  an  expense  which  would  absorb  didr  whole  savinp^a 
a  lew  postages  to  and  fh>,  iii  the  coate  of  hal^jrar, 
would  {  and  then,  if  they  shduM  tentnre  to  drops  Hwbr 
a  friend,  tfaey  are  Ihible  to  be  mukted  in  the  penalty sTU 
fbr  defrauding  the  post  office !  But,  no ;  home  b  firgnttm, 
and  the  youthftil  friend  together,  with  whom  a  kindred  cn-'^ 
respondence  might,  in  other  resp«ct%  that  Is,  with  m^  fm- 
tag^  have  been  malntbined  aad  cherished  till  it  pradmd 
the  best  of  consequences.  Think  again  of  the  hiboofcr  or 
the  peasant,  not  to  speak  ef  thaw4daw,whdKsQBlntfoiie^ 
like  many  more,  to  America,  to  seric  a  better  cooatry,  Wa 
perhaps  to  meet  with  disappointment  and  delay;  faiksesi 
what  it  omst  cost  fall  parent  to  relieve  his  letter  wWs  k 
arriviss,  and  therefore  he  does  not  writer  till  asay  nntb 
have  gone  by— his  letter  arrires ;  his  father's  Isit  weei^^ 
wages  is  gone ;  the  letter  lies  in  the  post  ottce  till  tlieff. 
tnm  of  pay  day,  and  with  pleasore  the  patent  parnwithi 
portion  of  his  little  all,  to  secure  the  presioaf  pstU; 
which,  but  fbr  thb  impolitic  tax,  he  wooM  have  rMnvcd  i( 
a  OMderate  rate.  But  the  man  of  bualnesB  mait  Inw  ks 
letters,  and  that  whether  his  proftos  are  great  sr  wmk^m^ 
not  unlikely  his  letters  will  be  more  numeroui,  if  lUsM* 
ness  has  been  depressed,  and  he  has  entertained  the  HadftMf 
desire  to  extend  it,  or  to  se^  new  castomeist  Ml  «i^ 
are  tnall  and  frequent,  consequently,  his  poattgei  sis  ft^ 
quent,  and,  perhaps,  when  he  balances  at  ths  yesi^  M 
he  finds  that  his  business  has  been  charged  mere  tluse^i 
this  impolitic  Ux  than  the  whole  amont  of  hit  «t  pniit 
Still  huslnem  must  be  done,  and  letttts  mnst  be  hsi;  M 
when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  the  while  of  thiitBiii* 
tax  upon  trade,  and  that  it  not  to  eActually  tifMmmi 
prohibition  to  friendly  and  social  cortsjpimdmrf ;  lh*  <» 
policy  of  the  weighty  tax  on  iHlsn  must  be  eisiHiw^  > 
real  grievance,  and  one  to  vrbleh  the  atcenHoa  sf  s«r  siv 
PaiHament  should  be  sspedatly  and  inunetlatily  HIH 


T»  POST  OrVlCE  TAX. 

This  mnst  be  esnsidered  either  a  tax  on  commefce,  or  a 
tax  on  the  pl^asare  of  familiar  correspondence  t  and  strange 
It  is,  that  tlie'  public  raise  has  not  been  raised,  long  ere 
tide,  fisT'nearty  its  enUri  abwigatien.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
tasi— periMqM  lbi%y«faM  out  of  ifty— it  aoMmnts  to  an  en- 
tire prohibition  of  ono  of  tks  snjsymsnls^  moit  aongBnial 


A  PAIR  AND  HAPPY  MlLKMAB). 

A  FAIR  and  happy  milkmaid  is  a  coitntry  iModi,  tbl 
U  so  fiir  from  making  hcrsslf  beautiful  by  ar^^at(ta«lMl^ 
oflieis  is  able  to  put  all  ybos-iiAfisis  ont  of  < 
She  knows  a  fiiir  look  is  bnt  n  imnSb  srat 
Tlrtue ;  therefbre  minds  it  not.  All  her  exnilaiei«<t>Bd 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  witbost 
her  knowledge*  The  lining  of  her  apparsl,  which  is  bl^ 
self,  is  fisr  better  than  ontaides  of  tissue;  for  th0i«kiMlr 
notanra^mthsipoUof  the  silk-worm,  she  is  dNkeiia 
innocence,  a  fbr  better  wearing.  She  ^bth  not,  witfc  XfH 
longa'bed,  spoil  both  her  complexion  aad  ttmdItloBs;- 
nature  hath  taught  her  too  immoderate  sleq)  is  nist  to  tie 
soul  she  rise^  therefore^  with  chanticleer,  W  dsstf'f 
ctocky  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  carftw.  I>"^' 
ing  a  oswv  and  straining  tiM  tsats  thMugh  hsr  la^  ^^ 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-prsm  makes  the  mUk  nUter  cr 
sweeter ;  for  never  came  almond-glar^  of  aromatic  ofntn*** 
on  her  palm,  to  taint  it  The  golden  ean  of  com  Kill  ^ 
kiss  her  fieet  when  abe  reaps  theos,  as  if  they  wished  ts  bi 
bound  and  led  priaontfs  by  ^  same  hand  tbsi  ftUe^  <^ 
Hsr  breath  Uhsr  own,  whidi  scents  aUths^l^<" 
June,  like  a  new-made  hay^coCk.  She  makts  Vf  *•■* 
hard    with  labour,  and  her  beart  soft  wlA  fityi  •* 
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When  wfnter  erentngk  tM  tmfj,  rittiAf  tt  her  nwrry 
wh«el,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fbrtune. 
She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  gfacc,  it  seems  ig- 
norance will  not  suffer  her  to  do  it  ill,  being  her  mind 
k  to  do  welL  Sfaft  bestows  her  yearns  wagea  at  next  Ibir 
and  in  choosing  her  garments  courts  no  braroy  in  the 
world  lilce  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hire  are  all  her 
physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it  She 
darea  go  alone  and  uafold  the  sheep  in  tlie  night,  and  fears 
tiomanntfof  111,  becaose  she  means  none  9  yet,  to  say  truth, 
ahe  ia  nftver  alone,  but  ts  still  accompanied  with  old  songs, 
honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  hut  short  ones^yet  they  hare 
their  efiicacy  in  that  they  are  not  palled  by  ensuing  idle 
cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreaua  are  so  pnre^  that  she  dares 
tall  them— only  a  Priday^s  dream  is  all  her  superstition ; 
that  she  conceals  for  fear  of  anger. — ^Thus  lives  she,  and  all 
her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of 
flowers  studc  upon  her  winding-sheet.* 

THE  SILK  MANUFACTURE. 
TfloiraB  to  ourselves  «&miliar  as  household  wotds,** 
<he  nature  and  origin  of  silk  were  but  obeoorely,  if  at  all, 
known  In  ancient  times;  and  in  the  days  of  AusoUan  it 
was  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold.    This  is  probably  owing 
ta  tho  mode  in  which  the  material  was  procured  by  the 
merchants  of  Alexandria,  who  had  no  direct  interoaurse 
with  China,  the  only  country  in  which  the  silk^worm  was 
then  wared.    Thoush  the  manufactures  of  sillL  were  lauded 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  both  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
msuk  authors,  they  were  in  frequent  use  for  several  centuries 
before  any  certain  loiowledge  was  obtained  either  of  the 
<)oantriee  from  which  the  material  was  derived,  or  of-  the 
means  by  which  It  Mras  produced.   By  some  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  fine  down,  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  trees  or  flowers ; 
by  others  it  was  regarded  as  a  delicate  kind  of  wool  or 
cotton  I  and  even  those  who  had  some  idea  of  its  insect- 
orighi  were  incorrectlv  informed  of  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion.    The  court  of  the  Greek  emperors,  which  surpassed 
m^h  that  of  the  Asiatic  sovereigns  in  splendour  and  magnl- 
Hcence",  became  profuse  In  its  display  of  this  costly  luxury ; 
hwt  as  the  Persians,  from  the  advantages  which  their  local 
Kltaattso  gave  them  over  the  merchants  from  the  Arabian 
Crulf,  were  enaj^led  to  supplant  them  in  all  those  marts  of 
India  to  which  rilk  was^brought  by aea  fNyan  the  Bast,  and  as 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  cut  off  the  caravans  which 
travelled  by  h^nd^  OMna  through  their  own  northern  pro- 
.vinces,  Co^jutantlnople  thus  became  dependent  on  a  rival 
|K>wer  for  an  article  which  its  sumptuous  nobles  deemed 
essential  to  the  enjoyincnt  of  refined  life.     Of  course  the 
1*ersians,  With  the  accustomed  and  long-confintied  rapacity 
atf-moaOpotista,  raited  the  price  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and 
■aaanyattcmpta  were  made  by  Justinian  to  free  his  subjects 
^rq^  inch  exaction.    An  accidental  circumstance  is  said 
to  have  accomplished  what  the  wisdom  of  the  great  legis- 
lator was  unable  to  achieve     Two  Persian  monks  who 
had  been  employttl  as  miisionattes  in  one  of  the  Christian 
cilMn<ches  eotabliehed  •  in  Jndfai,'  had  penetrated  Into  the 
country  of  the-Sem^  that  iB,'to  China,  where  they  observed 
tks  naturaloperationsof  the  silk-worm,  and  acquired  a  know- 
led^  of  the  arts  of  man  in  working  up  its  produce  into  so 
many  rich  and  costly  fabrics.  The  lov«  of  lucre,  mingled  per. 
'  baj^with  a  feeling  of  indignation  that  so  valuable  a  branch  of 
commerce  should  be  enjoyed  by  unbelieving  nations,  induced 
if^tm.  to  repair  to  Conataiitipople,  wiite  thty  sxpiamed  to  the 
^m^eim:.  the  txva  origin  of  silk,  and  the  various  modes  by 
, , ,  ffil^ch  4t  was  prepared  and  manuiactured.     Enpo^r9ged  by 
,fhi&  ipoit  liberal  promises,  they  undertook  to  transport  a 
sninfcient 'supply  of  these  extraordinary  worms  to  Conatan- 
'tTilwlii  Which  (hey  eflfected  by  conveying  the  eggs  In  the 
lifairh^'^h  bonow  cane.    They  were  hatnbed,  it  is  said, 
^rtAiebeatofad«nghili,aadthelarv»w«refedWtth  the 


leaves  of  wild  mulberry.  Thtf  worked,  underwent  their 
accustomed  metamotphoeis,  and  multiplied  according  to  us« 
and  wont ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  become  exten- 
rively  cultivated  throughout  all  the  southern  countries  of 
our  continent, — thus  eflfocting  an  important  dumge  in  the 
commercial  illations  whidi  had  so  long  existed  between 
Europe  and  the  East.  It  is  curious  to  oonrider  how  the 
breeding  of  a  few  millions  of  caterpillars  should  occasion 
such  a  disparity  in  the  circumstances  of  different  tribes  of 
the  human  race.  When  the  wife  and  empress  of  Aurelian 
was  revised  a  gMrment  of  silk  on  account  of  its  extreme 
costliness,  the  most  ordinary  classes  of  the  Chinese  were 
clad  in  that  material  ftom  top  to  toe ;  and  although  among 
ourselves  week-day  and  holiday  are  now  alike  profaned  by 
uncouth  fonns,  whose  vast  circumference  is  clothed^  in  silk 
attire^**  yet  our  own  James  VI.  was  forced  to  borrow  a  pair 
of  silken  hose  from  the  Eari  of  Mar,  that  his  state  and  bear- 
iug  might  be  more  effisctive  in  the  pmsenoe  of  the  ambas- 
sador of  England ;  <<  for  ye  would  not,  sure,  that  your  king 
should  appear  as  a  scrub  before  strangers.*'  King  Henry 
y  III.  was  the  first  of  the  English  sovereigns  who  wore  silk 
BUKkms$'-~£dmburffh  Cabinet  ZAbrarp,  India, 


tbto  fipon  an  oM  writer  reconmendcd  by  WUlkotk 


THE  BLIND  BEGGAR  OF  BAGNOLET. 

Or  late  I  met,  at  Bagnolet, 

A  grey-beard  with  a  constant  smile ; 
Blind,  ftom  the  vrars  he  came  away. 

And  poor,  he  beg%  and  sings  the  while ; 
He  turns  his  viol,  to  repeat, 
**  *Ti8  Pleasure*s  children  I  entreat, 

Ah  !  give  a  trifle^  give,  I  ptayj— 
And  all  are  prompt  to  give  and  greets— 
Ah  I  give  a  trifle,  give,  1  pray. 
To  the  blind  man  of  Bagnolet!** 
A  little  damsel  guides  his  way, 

And  when  a  joyoui  crowd  1m  Aeai% 
At  revd  on  the  green,  be*U  say, 
•     **  Like  yon,  /  danced  in  former  yeara! 
Young  men,  who  press,  with  rapturous  airy 
The  yielded  hand  of  nuiny  a  fiur, 

Ah  !  give  a  trifle,  give^  I  pny  ; 
In  youth,  I  did  not  <^  despair, 

Ah  I  give  a  trifle,  give,  I  pray, 
To  the  bUnd  man  of  Bagnolet  !** 
Where  revellers  in  the  bower  carouse. 
He  says,  **  Remember,  as  ye  pour. 
That  here  the  sunniest  year  allows 
No  vintagie-gleanings  to  the  poor  I 
Glad  souls,  whose  merry  foces  shine 
0*er  beakers  filled  with  aged  wine — 

Ah !  give  a  trl&,  give,  1  pray. 
The  sourest  draughts  a  treat  in  mine. 

Ah  I  give  a  trifle^  give^  I  pray. 
To  the  blind  man  of  Bagnolet!'' 
Where,  drinking  deep,  a  soldier-band. 
In  chorus  shout  their  amorous  lays, 
And  ring  the  glass  ftom  hand  to  hand. 
To  pledge  the  feats  of  other  daysy-^- 
He  says,  "  By  memory  stirr*d  to  tears, 
Ei^oy  what  Friendship's  charm  endears^ 

Ah !  give  a  trifle,  give,  I  pray. 
Like  you,  /  carried  arms  ibr  years ! 

Ah  !  give  a  trifle,  give,  I  pray. 
To  the  blind  man  of  Bagnolet  !** 
In  fine,  we're  bound  in  truth  to  state. 
In  quest  of  alms,  'tis  said,  he's  seen 
More  rarely  at  the  church's  gate, 

Than  near  the  tavern  on  the  green : 
With  all  whflsn  Pleasoref  goriands  bind 
Tlie  begfar.aad  his  rate  I  find,-^ 

«  Ah  I  given  trifle, give^  I  pray, 
Bi^yBient  oMdiea  the  heart  so  kind ! 

Ah  1  give  a  trifle^  give,  ipiay. 


Tm^'fiMi 


To  the  biiad  man  of  BognoM 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTEK,  &c. 


SOIIAP8.  ^ 

Kanct  wrttw  Reality— Jfeur  peo^c^fop«rly  Mlinuite 
tlift|K>wer  of  p««irjrw  W4  «nt9  <Mak,  andafeep^  nnder  iUti. 
sidns  for  which  we  are'  indebted  to  the  fictions  of  poets. 
W1h>  diiptttes  the  good  cheer  of  old  times  ?  Who  doabts 
the  fenial  brenth  of  sprlni^H  Who  does  not  imagine  it  to 
be  a  fine  tMi«g  t&  r«id  Vi^ks  fat  tlie  open  air,  or  under  a 
greoitwood  «kai<fe  f  Whose  imagination  does  not  kindle  at 
the  tdia  of  beholding  Rome,  the  Eternal  City?  Who  docs 
not  revel  in  the  idea  of  a  vintage  in  the  south  of  Prance  P 
And  yet  the  truth  !  Food  was  scarcer,  and  fare  much 
harder  in  the  good  old  times  than  the  poorest  of  us  would 
relish.  Spring  demands  a  great-roat,  and  carries  con8ump> 
tion  on  its  easterly  wings.  The  leaves  of  your  book  can 
never  be  kept  down  In  the  open  air,  nor  your  attention  con- 
fined— a  gai-ret  and  a  chair  and  table  are  less  poetical,  but 
more  practical.  Old  Rome,  to  the  unprejudiced  eye,  is  a 
mere  heap  of  broken  bricks  and  battered  stones;  and  a 
vintage  is  a  very  dirty,  dull,  and  laborious  thing.  Vines, 
too,  which  the  untravelled  Englishman,  misled  by  poetical 
de<;cription,  imagines  to  hang  in  graceful  festoons  on  the 
laughing  bank  of  a  mountain  side,  or  to  invite  him  with 
their  rich  and  tempting  bunches  from  luxurious  trelHs-work, 
by  the  margin  of  gaily-flowing  streamlets,  by  no  means 
correspond  with  his  expectations.  The  format. rows  of 
dwarfish  plants  twining  round  a  moderate  pea-stick  in  a 
m.-mner  not  half  so  picturesque  as  the  raspbeiries  of  our 
g:irdens,  he  can  scarcely  believe  to  be  the  vineyards  of 
Burgundy ;  and  the  grapes,  little  dirty  dull  bunches  of  large 
black  currants,  infinitely  inferior  both  in  size  and  flavour 
to  those  of  our  hot-houseSf  are  tasted,  and  turned,  and 
picked,  and  looked  at,  and  tasted  again  with  an  air  of  un- 
happy incredulity.  All  travellers,  one  after  the  other,  have 
gone  with  the  same  expectations,  and  have  been  successively 
disappointed ;  and  yet  poetry  maintains  her  spell  over  our 
senses. 

The  Law  of  Libel  I — We  remember  once  to  have 
been  prfs^nt  at  a  controversy  on  this  subject  between  two 
very  able  arguers.  One  of  the  parties  was  proceeding  to 
justify,  ivith  great  ingenuity,  the  justice  of  the  maxim, 
«  The  greater  the  truth  the  gi-^tei  the  libel,"  when  the 
other  sharply  replied,  in  the  form  of  an  impromptu. 
If  the  greater  the  truth  be  the  greater  the  libel. 
Permit  me  to  ask  what  becomes  of  the  Bible  P 
This  win  certainly  a  poser.  No  sophistry  can  extricate 
any  one,  professing  a  particle  of  belief  in  Christianity,  from 
the  meshes  of  this  interrogatory  couplet.  When  our 
Saviour  called,  and  justly  called,  the  Pharisees  or  Jewish 
mints  of  hie  day  «  vipers,  whited  sepulchres,  generation 
of  heU,**  and  moreover  accused  them  of  leading  the  people 
astray  by  their  gross  perversions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  he 
was  eminently  guilty  of  "  scandaium  magHaiutih"  He 
was  manifestly  a  criminal  by  that  law  of  libel  which  the 
c««»iilg  hypocrites  of  the  present  day  defend,  on  the  score, 
forsooth,  of  <*  preserving  the  sacredness  of  private  charac- 
ter r  Godwin,  in  his  «  Political  Justice,"  has  well 
remarked,  that  «  Oie  mind  spontaneously  shrinks  from 
instituting  a  prosecution  for  libel  ;*'  and  though  we  at«  of 
opinion  that  any  one  who  can  be  clearly  proved  in  court 
to  have  written  or  printed  deliberate  calumnies  on  private 
cliaracter,  should  be  legally  punished^since,  without 
moral  character,  life  should  always  be  regarded  as  insup- 
portable— ^we  think  that  on  that  very  account  no  person 
who  may  be  trtdp  arraigned  by  the  press  for  individual  or 
political  profligacy,  should  be  allowed  to  extract  money 
ttom  the  editor  of  a  paper,  by  the  way  of  healing  an  incur- 
able  reputation  with  a  goMen  plaster  !  We  have  been 
led  into  these  remarks  by  the  annexed  observations  from 
Chief  Justice  Doherty,  on  a  recent  Ubel  prosecution  bo- 
twecn  the  proprietors  of  two  Belfast  journals,  the  Guar- 
dian  and  the  Norlhem  Whig.  His  Lordihip  said,  «  he 
had  never  understood  that  character  oould  be  freed  from 
any  imputation  by  a  criminal  piosecntioii  fiir  libel  !** 
After  this,  declaration  from  such  an  unexpected  ^qnarter, 
we  have  only  to  exclaiuv 'with  the  Indian  Riuah,  «  What 
can  we  say  more  r*^The  Dublin  Etming  FremiMn.  - 


'  An  i)DD  ¥iw» — liy^irfflnrfmr^ 
follo^ringp  «trange  drcomstMlGe '« 
old  ChronklerBy  and  not  q«f«tioned  }  <^<L  ffPHben  sf 
Orford  caafht  ia  their  nets  ^i^iat  tiied)roiitcIii»a^a  fi^ 
but  which  they  di>scribd  as  ^  resembling  in  Mept\.  viU 
or  savage  man ;  he  was  nalied,  and  in  all  his  llmbt  aai 
m^nbers  rofiemhling  the  right  pro^oriittUL  of  a  man ;  k 
had  hah^  also  on  tSie  usual  part9of  hi«  body,  nibeii  that 
the  crown  of  his  head  was  bald ;  his  beard  wwa  loaf  aai 
rugged,  and  his  breast  hairy."  The  fishermen  praeatei 
him  to  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Glanville,  who  had  then  thr 
keeping  of  Orford  Castle.  When  meat  was  set  befinv  lum, 
he  greedily  devoured  it ;  and  he  ate  fish,  wlietlMr  lav  or 
boiled,  only  pressing  in  his  hands  those  that  were  raw,  tOI 
he  had  squeezed  out  the  moisture.  *'  He  would  get  him 
to  his  couch  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  rise  again  at  die 
rising  of  the  same.  He  would  not,  or  could  not,  utter  any 
speech  ;  although,  to  try  him,  they  hung  him  up  by  the 
heels,  and  miseraUy  tormented  histi."  His  uher-um^ 
must  have  been  exceedingly  kind,  and  he  most  liave  ham 
of  a  most  forgiving  temper  not  to  resent  this  croelty  ;  for 
it  seems  that  he  was  well  reconciled  to  living  ashore.  Oae 
day  they  took  him  to  the  haven,  and,  endosaag  a  part  ot  'n 
with  their  strong  nets,  to  prevent,  as  they  thoagbty  his 
escape,  they  let  him  take  the  water  for  his  diveiaioik.  He 
presently  dived  under  the  nets,  rose  beyond  them,  sported 
about  as  if  mocking  at  his  keepers,  and  then,  of  his  own 
accord,  re^nnied  to  them,  *  and  remained  their  goest  about 
two  months  longer ;  then,  being  weary  of  a  land  lift,  ht 
took  an  opportunity  of  stealing  to  sea.  Strange  as  thii 
story  is,  and  incredible  as  it  will  be  deemed  by  moa 
readers,  it  is  inserted  here,  because  there  is  complete  evi- 
dence that  a  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  wHh 
this  remarkable  difference,  that  the  man  who  bad  there 
chosen  an  aquatic  life,  was**  recognised,  and  the  history  rf 
his  disappearance  known  at  the  place  where  he  was  (op- 
posed to  have  been  drowned  in  bathing ;  he  was  canied 
back  to  his  mother*s  house,  remained  there  nine  yean>  ud 
then  took  again  to  the  water. 

Convicts.— The  expenses  of  the  convict  establidininit 
in  Enghind,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1832,  was  34,16K 
18s.  2d.,  and  the  total  earnings  23,287t  9b.  The^expcme 
of  the  Bermuda  establishment  for  the  half-year  ending 
Dec  31,  1831,  was  9472Z.  13s.  9d. ;  earnings  of  the  co«. 
victs,  13,564A  4s.  On  the  first  of  Jan.  1832,  ihere  wert 
4139  prisoners  on  board  the  hulks  in  England,  since  whidi 
there  have  been  received  at  the  several  depoU  471S»  hi- 
duding  85  from  Bermuda.  Of  these  3877  have  been  itm^ 
ported  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen>  l^anfl;- 
120  to  Bermuda;  090  discharged  by  pardon  a^  explratioB 
of  seotente;  4  escaped;  962  died  (of  wfifcb  IM  fioa 
cholera;)  and  3898  remained  in  the  bulks  in  Bogiand 
January  1833.  For  the  last  half-year  the  axpsnsw  ia 
England  were  34,811/.  9d.;  the  earnings  22^,36^  18a  C4 
For  the  first  half-year  of  1832,  the  expense  at  . 
was  8764/.  14s.  4d. ;  the  earnings  I3,043t 
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SLAVERY  REPORT. 

How  ia  it  that  whenever  people  hear  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commission,  or  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  idea  is  immediately  suggested  of  a 
piece  of  machinery  set  agoing  to  elude,  or  at  least 
delay,  a  demand  for  justice  ?  The  humane  demand 
that  young  children  shall  not  he  worked  to  death, 
or  not  be  kept  above  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  at  hard  duty  in  the  unwholsesome  atmosphere 
of  a  factory,  was,  we  should  have  thought,  not  so 
very  unreasonable.  The  desire  that  some  slender 
means  of  subsistence  should  be  secured  to  the  fa- 
mishing, and  consequently  infuriated  people  of 
Ireland,  from  the  soil  which  they  cultivate,  was  no- 
thing so  wonderful  in  its  nature  that  solemn  in- 
quiry must  first  be  instituted  into  facts  that  stare 
fBvery  one  in  the  face ;  but,  above  all,  we  had,  in 
fifty  years  of  horrible  experience,  acquired  as  much 
information  on  the  evils  and  enormities  of  slavery, 
and  the  condition  of  the  negro  population  in  our 
Colonies,  as  might  have  sanctioned  legislation  on 
this  subject,  without  much  longer  delay.  But  here 
^gnia  it  was  necessary  or  expedient  to  interpose  a 
committee,  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  a  committee 
of  the  Lords.  The  evidence  elicited  is  precisely  of 
the  nature  which  previous  experience  led  us  to  an- 
ticipate. It  is  reported  in  a  goodly  volume,  con- 
taining many  new,  but  no  strange  facts.  Unhap- 
pily, the  atrocities  and  horrors  of  the  slave  islands 
are  but  too  familiarly  known  to  be  longer  start- 
ling. The  first  witness  examined  was  one  equally 
entitled  to  take  pceoedeaee  from  high  rank,  and 
the  official  station  he  had  held  for  eighteen  years, 
as  Governor  of  Jamaica.  This  was  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  who  almost  admits  that  he  knows  very 
little  about  the  acts  and  events  of  his  own  long 
administration ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  perfectly 
confident  that  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  is  humane 
and  excellent,  their  food  and  clothing  abundant, 
their  labours^  rlight  and  considerate,  their  cabins 
BO  many  blact  paradises,  and  their  situation  alto- 
gether far  superior  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  labourers  of  this  country.  This  assurance, 
so  often,  and  so  pertinaciously  and  impudently 
made,  if  it  be  good  for  anything,  furnishes  the 
stronger  argument  for  rebellion  at  home,  that  rea- 
son or  manliness  oeuld  listen  to.     If  it  be  indeecl 


true  that  the  social  condition  of  the  workmen 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  is  worse  than  that  of  ths 
negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands,  why,  then,  by  the 
memory  of  the  Past,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Future, 
let  them  instantly  arise  and  change  and  better  it. 
Worse,  more  degraded,  it  cannot  be.  It  will,  how. 
ever,  take  a  few  more  witnesses,  ducal  and  reve- 
rend, to  persuade  us  of  the  truth  of  this  favourite 
assertion  of  the  planters ;  for,  we  grieve  to  say, 
there  are  witnesses  in  favour  of  slavery  even  among 
the  Protestant  Established  Clergy.  The  Rev.  J. 
Curtin  of  Antigua,  who  has  nineteen  slaves  of  his 
own,  believes  the  negroes  the  happiest  race  in  the 
world  !  their  proprietors  the  most  generous  and  ci- 
vilized of  mankind.  We  can  spare  room  for  only 
a  few  instances  of  the  beatitudes  of  the  slaves. 
What  thinks  the  reader  of  the  following  sugges. 
tion  ibr  an  improved  whip  ?  ''  Mr.  Edmund  Sharp 
thinks  that  switches,  which  draw  blood,  but  do  not 
leave  marks/*  might  be  substituted  for  the  cart* 
whip.  This  substitution  of  the  frying-pan  for  the 
fire  is  strongly  illustrative  of  plantation  humanity. 
Against  the  worst  accounts  that  we  obtain  of  the 
slave  states  of  America,  and  we  do  not  conceive 
those  lately  given  by  Mr.  Stewart  one  whit  exag- 
gerated, we  have  to  set  the  fact  that  the  slaves 
there  increase  their  numbers ;  while,  in  our  islands^ 
with  all  the  motives  to  maintain  the  breed  given 
by  the  abolition  of  the  direct  traffic,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  supply,  the  negro  population  de- 
creases. One  of  the  witnesses,  the  Rev.  John  Barry, 
«  la  of  opinion,  that  the  slave  population  decreaiet  from 
causes  connected  with  slavery ;  one  of  these,  he  believes  to. 
be  excessive  ponishment,  whkh  is  sometimes  so  severe  as 
to  occasion  death.  He  detailed  several  eases  of  oppiessioflL 
arising  out  of  the  power  possessed  by  masters  and  overseen 
to  oblige  female  slaves  to  submit  to  their  desires.  Ones, 
when  travelling,  he  was  arrested  by  the  shrieks  of  a  woman, 
who  was  undergoing  punishment  with  the  cat  She  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  on  which  she  had  been  extended,  on 
his  coming  up,  and  sent  to  her  work ;  but  she  was  unable  to 
stand  upright,  so  severely  had  she  been  punished.  An  old 
lady  in  Spanish  Town,  on  being  requested  to  allow  one  of 
her  slaves  to  meet  in  religious  society,  replied,  "  I  certainly 
caimot  allow  her  to  pray ;  she  is  young,  and  I  must  keep 
her  to  breed."  WiUiam  Taylor,  Esq.  states^  that  he  has 
known  eighteen  lashes  (inflicted  on  ^  young  girl)  cause  a 
degree  of  suffering  that  was  dreadful,  and  eddied  fbr  noticei 
but  the  law  having  allowed  thirty-nine,  the  parties  who 
sought  redress  were  completely  hMed.  The  overseer  set 
them  all  at  deOaiMse,  by  shnply  pointing  to  the  statute'; 
the  tpiiil  of  wUeh,  by^be-byi^ii  evftdcd  by  a  sabiequeni 
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swiMiing,  ns  will  appear  troin.  the  foUou'ing  staeement  of 
the  ReverencH*eter  )3uncaii. 

*'  <  A  hcgro  was  \n\.\  down  to  be  fiog^  almost  under  my 
window,  when  [  resided  at  Morant  Bay — at  least  at  no 
gfi'at  distance.  His  master  went  tp  the  workhous*;  he 
came  "back  with  the  supervisor,  and  four  workhouse  ne- 
groes came  along  with  the  master  and  supeiTisor ;  two  oT 
tlipm  had  whips.  Tlio  ncgra  man  ^vas  laid  doiyn ;  twe  of 
thi-  nc,Toos  held  him  down,  onie  at  the  feet,  and  the  oiher 
hy  the  hr.nds ;  and  the  neg^roes  who  had  the  whips  went 
O'lo  to  cadi  side  of  the  man  thus  laid  down  and  strippetl.  I 
co(mted  either  thiity-nine  or  fort^  ladies ;  that  was  with  a 
cart-whip-^I  mean  what  is  called  a  cart-whip.'  This  was 
in  1021.  *  The  negro  man  received  thirty-nine  or  forty 
lashes  with  the  whip.  1  observed  that  they  still  kept  him 
down,  while  the  two  men,  the  negroes  who  hAd  been  flog- 
ging him,  went  ^me  little  distance,  and  came  back  with 
tamarind  switches — they  are  hard  and  flexible  almost  as 
■witc — and  then  they  began  upon  him  again,  to  ^g  him 
"With  those  tamarind  switches.  I  did  not  count  the  strokes 
they  gave  with  the  switches;  but  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge they  were  as  many  as  had  been  given  before.  I  ob- 
served, when  the  former  lashes  were  inflicted,  the  slave 
never  uttered  any  thing  more  than  a  deep  groan ;  but,  \vhen 
he  came  to  be  flogged  with  the  tamarind  switches,  he 
shrieked  most  dismally.  His  flesh  was  first  lacerated  with 
the  whip,  and  then  those  small  switches  gave  him  great 
pain.  I  would  observe  this  is  a  very  common  course  in 
Jamaica ;  after  they  have  i-eceived  thirty-nine  or  forty  lashes 
%Wth  the  whip,  then  to  use  the  tamarind  switches ;  the  com- 
mon expi-ession  is,  beating  out  the  bruised  blood.''  ** 

*^  On  being  asked  if  he  had  ever  known  an  instance  of 
a  hole  being  dug  to  enable  the  driver  to  place  a  negro 
ioofnan  that  was  pregnant  in  the  hole  to  flog  herf — Mr. 
Taylor  replied,  <  Yes ;  I  was  told  that  by  the  head  driver 
of  Papine;  in  one  instance  he  had  himself  inflicted  the 
punishment.  The  woman  was  pi-egnant,  and  he  told  his 
story  very  clearly.  There  was  an  excavation  made;  and  she 
was  placed  in  it,  and  he  flogged  her  with  a  whip,  and  af- 
terwards,  Mr.  Taylor  thought,  with  the  ebony  switch. 
After  giving  them  the  thirty-nine,  they  switch  them.'  ** 

»*  The  Revciend  Peter  Duncan  says.  In  the  year  1823 
1  knew  of  a  slave  driver  having  to  flog  his  mother.  In  the 
year  1827  or  1828  I  knew  of  a  married  negrcss  having  been 
flogged  in  the  presence  of  her  fellow  slaves,  and  I  believe 
her  hnsband  too.  I  asked  her  what  had  kept  her  from  the 
chapeL  She  said,  she  had  been  severely  flogged ;  she  looked 
very  ill ;  she  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  1  said  *  What 
"have  you  dono  ?'  She  said  She  had  done  nothing,  but  her 
oversetT  had  wished  her  to  come  and  sleep  with  him.  She 
.f^nid,  <  No,  Massa;  I  am  a  married  woman,  and  I  was 
married  in  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  Parade  at  Kings- 
ton, and  I  catmot  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.*  Other  ne- 
groes told  me  that  they  were  present  at  a  part  of  this  con- 
versation, and  saw  Ann  flogged,  avowedly  for  that  reason, 
and  among  the  rest  her  husband ;  she  was  very  severely 
flogged  ;  I  was  told  she  got  about  fifty  lashefi,  and  was  then 
put  into  the  stocks.  A^ter  she  had  remained  in  the  stocks 
tti*o  or  three  days^  the  overseer  asked  her  whether  she 
would  come  and  sleep  with  him  yet.  She  said,  'No;  she 
was  ready  to  do  her  master's  duty,  but  could  not  do  any 
thing  of  that  sort.'  •  He  brought  three  or  four  others,  and 
pointed  her  out  by  ^vay  of  scorn,  and  said,  <  This  is  a  holy 
Avoman — this  is  a  married  woman  ;  she  cannot  come  and 
sleep  with  me.  Because  she  is  a  Methodist,  and  has  been 
married  in  the  Church  of  England.'  There  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  negroes  with  her  at  the  time  I  saw 
her,  who  were  witnesses  to  the  whole,  or  part  of  these 
facts.  Though  I  do  not  at  present  i-ecollect  any  other  such 
flagrant  instance  of  cruelty  as  that,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  me  to  hear  that  the  young  female  slaves  had  been 
flogged  because  they  would  not  comply  with  those  wishes  of 
their  overseera." 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  speediest  end 
which  can  be  put  to  this  system  is  the  best,  would 
not  believe,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  ' 


Dit  BIRKBECK.  • 

ThS  father  of  Dr.  Birkbrck  was;i  m<TchaDt  and  baolur 
at  Settle,  a  small  town  in  the^West  Riding  of  York^uje. 
His  U.m^Y  was  large,  and  he  was  the  y onogest  sob.  He 
was  borh  in  the  year  177&.  He  discovered,  even  ht£^t  he 
went  to  school,  a  strong  attachment  to  mechanical  parsuits. 
A  cotton-mill  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Settle  attracted  his 
attention,  and  its  machinery  excited  his  admiration  to  svch 
a  decree,  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  employed  among  the 
working  children  of  the  place,  that  he  mi^t  coastuuly 
watch  its  movements,  and  render  himself  familiar  witli  it« 
B^>re  minute  and  complex  parts.  The  shops  in  the  tovm 
in  which  articlsa  of  mechanism  were  nude,  abo  dpfw  bii 
early  attention,  and  rendered  him  ambitious  tp  hiukdle  what- 
ev:^r  toola  lay  within  his  reach  for  the  same  pnrpoee.  Of 
these  things,  in  the  childhood  of  ordinary  men,  we  shovM 
take  no  notice ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  one  so  anxi«as, 
amidst  the  pressing  dntiea  of  a  learned  proffgion,  to  pr». 
mote  the  humbler  pnrsuita  of  mechanical  science  anwof 
his  ingenious  and  industrious  couutrymeny  they  daioi  at 
least  a  simple  mention. 

At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Kewteo, 
a  village  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,.at  which  he  rcnuiiii 
About  six  years,  and  whei'e  he  acquired,  in  additiwi  to  the 
full  amount  of  a  common  education,  the  mdinMnts  of  dss- 
sic.\l  knowledge.  At  fourteen  his  father  placed,  hiai  nnder 
the  care  of  a  gentleman,  whose  instructions  detennittsd  the 
scientific  partialities  and  pursuits  of  young  Bii^beek.  Thii 
gentleman  was  Mn  Dawso^  of  Sedburg^  weU  kfMwn  as  emt 
of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  day.  In  addjti«n  t»dM 
scientific  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  on  iivftrwelsr, 
young  Birkbeck  enjoyed  considerable  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring classical  knowledge,  by  a  rtsidemx  in  the  houee  of 
a  learned  relation,  Mr.  Foster,  of  HebblethiraiDi-haU.  -it 
was  at  this  auspicious  period,  and  with  tliese  TsliiifcUiW 
sources  opened  before  him,  that  our  industrious  snbyccliaid 
the  foundation  of  those  mathematical  and  literary  scqsiie- 
ments  which  he  has  since  matured,  and  applied  to  soch 
diffusive  and  beneficial  purposes.  It  has  often  and  jwdy 
been  remarked,  that  they  who  a)«  most  eager  fi»r  Oie  eariy 
attainment  of  knowledge,  are  geneiAlly  n^  ready  inaifer 
life  to  communicate  it;  while,  from  the  zeal. of  aa  indivi. 
dual  to  enlighten  his  fellow-creature%  may  gcncsally  be 
inferred  the  earnestness  of  his  own  niind  when  yoHBg  to 
acquire  illumination  and  enlargement.  TbcM  remaifu 
were  sever  more  verified  than  in  the  example  boiwrsus. 

Already  we  can  imagine  those  €d  our.  twifm  vrha  1 
what  the  staple  profession  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  is,  to  be  j 
also  to  Vnovr  how  his  mechanical  and  nsathcwiatical  | 
came  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  studies  necessary  to  o 
tute  a  physician.  We  will  not  say  '^an  enem^  did  tUb," 
becanss  the  Doctor  himself  nlways  ranked  tW  iadnUaal 
who  caused  it  among  his  choicest  friends.  -It  »^m  lUiaJbte 
Dr.  Gamett,  who  had  also  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  \ 
with  whom  young  Birkbeck  became  intimately  i 
soim  after  his  return  to  his  native  town.  It  is  not  easyia 
every  place  to  turn  the  best  mechanical  gtsdus  and  the 
most  promising  attainments  in  fasegsl  seisnes  ttf  a  yroit- 
able  account ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  yoonir  nssa^ief  the 
most  commendable  habits  ef  research  and  indtMtsy,  ahsuld 
be  allowed  to  proceed  in  an  in'egular  end  indeAnUs  cswie. 
Considerations  like  these  might  weigh  with  the  friends  tf 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  induce  theoi  So  advise^  and  hfaa  to  aiopt 
a  profession  somewhat  at  rariaiice  ^rHh  thei«ari|r  heat  tf 
his  mind. 

But,  however  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  j^ijiitaMB 
was  first  formed,  it  was  confirmed  and  brought  into^acticn 
by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Oametu  With  hiss  Jlitu  Ba  ^ent 
some  tlme^  during  wliicfa  the  Doctor  was  eoga^  in  Oe 
analysis  of  mineral  waters^  and  iii-the.psMt€i^io».ar%is 
«  Treatise  on  the  Wsteiu  of  HarrovH«ft^T -« i  tVsiM  isi 
house  in  that  village,  Mr  B.  proceeded  taLsodSy  fmjh^ 
purpose  of  Hcquiring  a  knowledge  of  pharmasf*  .Htceb^ 

*  ThU  Rcnt!eman  iray  be  termed  the  fbundcrof  th«  liTecbMikil'lMti- 
tution ;  and  to  thix  circumstirec,  rather  than  the  sHflMnisaWS!MwK* 
))>•  vf^^\c^^  he  is  (iidtltiguiihed,  bu  he  become  sn  etafert  of  tataffAwSb 
the  public.  ,^_^ 
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i-eniained  a  short  time  with  Dr.  Logan,  during  which  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  practice  of  that 
gt»ntl«'man  and  Dl*.'  Hird  in  the  I^erds  Inflitnary.  Mr.  B» 
^I'us  little  more  than  eighteen  when  he  left  LocmIs  for  K din- 
Burgh,  whither  he  repaired  to  prosecute  a  plau-  of  study, 
whi<^i  Dr.  Oamett  had  marked  out^  and  strongly  recom- 
mended.  That  judicious  friend  also  advised  him,  on  arrir- 
ing  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  to  unite  himself  with  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  which  he  did  as  early  as  possible, 
much  earlier  than  he  was  qualified  to*  take  any  actire  share 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  institution. 

Deeming  it  likely  td  be  of  considerable  advantage,  Mr. 
nirkbeck,  before  he  becameof  age^  spent  one  whole  winter  in 
London.  Science  was  still  his  object,  not  pleasure :  upon 
the  guffties  and  fascinations  of  the  gi-eat  city  he  turned  his 
back  without  difficulty  and  without  regret;  while  his  time 
wair  acti^eiy  oecit|Hed  in  augm<$!itiDg  the  knowledge  likely 
to  raise  Mm  to  some  eminence  and  utility  in  the  profession 
he  had  chosen.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  the  school  of 
the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  and  then  commenced  a  friendship  with 
that  estimable  man  and  excellent  physician  which  ter- 
minated only  with  his  life.  Anatomy  was  his  chief  study 
in  this  school,  and  dissection  consequently  his  chief  prac- 
tice ;  but  from  these  he  was  able  to  secure  intervals  of  his 
time,  which  he  devoted  chiefly  to  an  attendance  on  the 
chemical  lectures  of  Dr.  Pearson,  and  the  more  celebrated 
lectures  of  Dr.  Fordyce  on  the  practice  of  physic. 

His  honours^  in  recompense  of  past  industry,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  future  labours,  now  cx>mmenccd.     He  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  with  more  ardour  in  his  purposes  and 
pttrsuits  than  ever;  and  his  fellow-students  soon  perceived 
that  he  had  not  visited  London  in  vain.     Jealous  as  the 
Scottish  Professors  were  of  the  fame  of  their  own  dty,  they, 
too,  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  rapid  advances 
which  Mr.  B.  had  mtide  in  his  studies,  and  the  propriety  of 
his  taking  a  more  active  part  among  their  pupils   than  be- 
fore. •  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  his  talents  were 
hold,  that  wliile  only  twenty,  he  was  raised  to  the  chairs  of 
the  Society  for  Natural  History,  and  tlie  Royal  Medical 
Society,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  their  membei^ 
'  In  the  summer  of  1797)  a  new  source  of  instruction  and 
iateaest  was  opened  before  him,  of  which  he  availed  him- 
•elf  with  ehancteristic  ea^remess.    We  allude  to  Professor 
Robasou's  Leclores  on  Natural  Philosophy.     The  renown 
of  the  lecturer  as  a  profound  uiathematician,  drew  around 
him.  a   large  and  TCspectable  audience,  among  whom  the 
Profeaisr  was:pai>ticii1arly  attracted  and  gratified  by  the 
.  att8nti«n  of  Mn  Birkbeck.«rn  a  very  short  time  he  request- 
.  odhis  aeoeptanee  of  a  ticket  of  free  admission,  and  was 
.oveFaftefwanlfl- attached  to  him  with  the  cordiality  of  a 
chief  and  devoted  Friend.     Dr.  John  Thomson,  Profeesor  of 
Military  Sinrgtry^in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^  and  Mr. 
.  Jobo  A^lenytho  celebrated  lecturer  on  the  Animal  Eoonomy, 
.  atod  noW'  Master  of  Dulwioh  College,  also  became  the  warm 
.  ftitmlo«f  Mr.  Birkbeek  about  this  time,  and  contributed  in 
f  *mwou\l  degree  to  augment  his  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
torstrtogtfaen  his  ardent  mind  for  fresh  pursuits  of  science 
andnseAilBeu. 
.  Wft  hate  now  readied  the  thixd  winter  of  Mr  Birkbeck's 
.  reildMMO'itt  Bdlnbarifh,  during  which  he  acted  aa  clinical 

•  xilerk  of  Dr.  Rntherferd.     This  ofiice  at  first  appears  too 

ssli^enyinir  smd  retired  to  afford  the  least  encouragement 

to  ft  mind  like  Mr.  B.'s ;  but  he  appears  to  have  considered 

.  U'one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  his  early  life ;  net  only 

-  as  it  brooght  him  Into-kuimate  aasooiotiou  and  friendship 

•  with  a  man  of  such  distinction  and  worth,  but  also  as  it 
'  sffptdod  him  d  valuable  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  prac- 

tlcftl  knowledge  of  wUch  he  stood  much  in  need.     Added 

'  lo  ticsa' Important  advantages,  the  formation  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Physical  a»  Hdi  time,  though  it  did  not  long  oun- 

:  tfUMi  iHtrodac»d<  Wm  to  the  friendship  of  aevoBl  indivi. 
dMii  of  cefeMty ;  nmtng  whom  were  Drs.  Brown  and  Ley- 

'  dm,  thte  lute  Btfr.  Hofaer,  Pniftssor  Wallade,  and  Henry 
BrMighdiK  In  another  yeary  we  find  him  elected^  for  the 
sMWnd  time,'^PrtHdo;it  of  the  ftoyal  Medical  Society— a 

.  circttinst^^  Qf  rare  occurrence,  and  therefore  of  the  greater 
At  the  close  of  the  Session  of  this  year,  179^  Mr. 


Birkbeek  underwent  the  customary  cxauui^iUon  for  taking 
his  fii-st  medical  degree,  and  was  freely  admitted  to  the 
honour,  having  p^oviou^ly  delivered , and  published  a  DIs- 
scrutiou  oa  BIuo<l. 

Very  soon  after  his  graduation.  Dr.  Birkbeek  quitted 
Edinburgh  for  his  native  countiy:  and  on  his  >vay  he 
spent  a  few  days  with  a  friend  at  Peebles.  About  this 
time  his  valuable  friend  Dr.  Garnet t  was  appointed  Pix)- 
fessor  of  Natural  Phiiosopliy  iu  the  Koyal  Institution  of 
Loudon,  and  lost  no  time  in  nominating  him  to  succeed  to 
the  chair  of  a  kindred  office,  wl^ch  the  Doctor  had  pre- 
viously held  at  Glasgow.  Intelligence  io  this  effect  reached 
him  while  at  the  house  of  his  ^end  at  Peebles;  andthopgh 
it  could  not  fiail  to  atioi-d  him  high  gratification,  his  fijisc 
impressions  were  unfavourable  to  the.  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  honoiur.  He  had,  it  seemf,  intended  to  enter  on 
a  course  of  medical  practice,  in  some  suitable  and  promis- 
ing sitoafion ;  while  his  early  age  appeared  to  restrain  Iiis 
anticipation  of  any  important  official  appointment.  Very 
little  consideration  on  his  part,  and  advice  on  the  part 
of  his  frtendS)  waB>  however,  necessary  to  place  the  whole 
subject  in  directly  a  contrary  liglit-^to  render  his  early 
age  a  reason  for  abstaining  for  the  present  from  settled  re- 
gular practice,  and  for  availing  himself  of  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  as  that  which  the  removal  of  Dr,  Gauuitt  pre- 
sented, to  acquire  additional  preparatory  knowledge.  Ho 
therefore  prepared  his  testimonials,  secured  the  votes  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Glasgow  Trustee^  and,  in  a  few  weeks, 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natiu-nl  and  Experi- 
mental Pliilosophy,  and  the  more  iutei'esting  parts  of  Che- 
mistry. 

This  important  change  in  his  prospects  and  pursuits  took 
place  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  17^9,  and  contributnl, 
perhaps^  more  than  any  other  event  in  his  life,  to  confii'm 
his  attachment  to  experiments  in  mechanical  science^ 

Retiring  for  a  short  vacation  to  his  native  counti-y,  he 
thence  issued  a  prospectus  of  the  lectures  be  proposed  deliv- 
ering  to  the  ^^  Mechanics'  Class*^  in  the  folloM-ing,  session. 
When  the  business  of  the  session  commenced,  lie  sent  circu- 
lar letters  to  the  various  manufiictories  iu  Glasgow, 'request- 
ing lists  of  the  more  sober  and  intelligent  workmen  iu  each, 
with  an  oflfer  of  tickets  of  admission.  The  fii-st  effeot  of  this 
liberal  communication  was  an  audience  of  seveiity-five  me- 
chanics. The  next  lecture — so  deep  was  the  impression  on 
their  minds — ^was  attended  by  two  hundred.  TiH*ee  hun- 
dred were  present  at  the  third  lecture^  and  five  hundred  at 
the  fourth. 

Several  interesting  circumstances  conuec(e<l  with  these 
lectures  deserve  special  notice,  as  they  illustrate  the  grati- 
tude  and  intelligence  of  individuals  of  the  audience,  as  well 
as  the  impressive  and  useful  tendency  of  the  k>ctures  them- 
selves. One  attendant  communicated  to  the  lecturer  a  new 
plan  for  an  air-pump — a  second  sent  him  a  novel  method 
for  determining  the  sun^s  distance — and  the  whole  united  in 
the  purchase  of  a  handsome  silver  cup,  on  which  an  appro- 
priate device  and  inscription  were  engraved,  and  which  was 
delivered  to  Dr.  Birkbeek,  on  the  termination  of  ihe  course, 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  a  mechanic  of  eminence,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body.  During  two  more  sessions  the  Doctor  con- 
tinued his  lectures  to  this  woithy  cIrbs  of  meu,  and  received 
from  them  testimonies  of  their  gmi  11  tir^c  n nil  f^i^tttm^  hjuim 
which  he  must  often  look  with  d*  light  frtr  t-^fe^'iliinpr  <h<» 
most  costly  gifts  of  those  "who  di^irilmte  frorti  Iheif  Jihitn- 
dance,  not  always  from  their  hean^/' 

We  next  find  Dr.  Birkbeek  lectmifig  to  ilu-  jiihftbitants  of 
Birmingham,  Hull,  and  Liverpool. 

These  numerous  professional  er'^.vppments,  iuvolniig,  a» 
they  must  have  done,  studies  and  lahouTs  whitli  f«'^i*  hav^ 
strength  or  spirits  to  undergo,  did  not  nitln-ly  detat h  tW  ^ 
thougiits  of  Dr.  Birkbeek  from  the  i  liami^  of  aoLsetyi  »^'"i  *J*«*  f 
anticipations  of  domestic  bliss.  In  the  q»ripi2  of  I8fl5i  ].«' 
married  the  youngest  daugliter  of  Sanips-on  Lloyd,  Esq.  c«f 
Farm,  near  Biimingham.  A  union,  every  way  gratifying 
to  all  parties  concenied,  of  course  turned  the  Doctor's  a  - 
ten»fon  to  mrasiifes  prepnrnforyio  settling  in  thf^ practice  of 
his  chief  profession.  He  setth'd  in  lionflon  under  circum- 
atanees  of  great  pronii>*<»,  which  did   not  di.'<appoiut  hiui# 
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His  connexion  enlarged  to  aa  wide  an  extent  as  his  necessi- 
ties or  his  wishes  required,  and  his  coarse  would  have  been 
remarkably  prosperous  and  firratifying — ^perhaps  too  much 
so  for  imperfect  humanity — but  for  the  unexpected  and  al- 
most m'enrhclminjf  loss  of  one  of  the  best  of  wives.  Mrs. 
Birkbeck  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  after  her  auspicious  marriage.  Ten 
years  elapsed  before  the  Doctor  resolved  upon  supplyinff 
this  affecting  domestic  vacancy  :  then,  however,  he  took  for 
his  second  wife  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Gardner 
•  Esq.  of  Liverpool. 

He  had  not  been  settled  in  London  many  months  before 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Physical  Society 
of  Guy*s  Hospital,  an  office  to  which  he  has  been  annually 
re-elected  from  th!it  period  to  the  present.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  his  esublishment  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  Physician  to  the  General  Dispensary  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  in  which  station  he  continues  to  the  present  day. 
His  active  mind  was  enabled  for  some  time  to  add  to  these 
multiplied  engagements  considerable  attention  to  the  *n  Lon- 
don Medical  Review,**  a  work  published  quarterly,  and  ex- 
tending to  two  volumes. 

The  London  Institution  was  the  next  new  scene  of  Dr. 
Birkbeck*8  labours.  In  1820  he  delighted  and  instructed 
prodigious  assemblies  by  a  course  of  lectiu'es  on  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
delivered  a  shorter  course  on  the  Histoiy  of  the  Atmosphere ; 
and  in  the  next  year  after  that,  a  still  shorter  but  remark- 
ably interesting  course  on  Trrrestial  Magnetism.  The 
whole  of  these  courses  were  delivered  gratuitously. 

The  distance  of  London  from  Glasgow  had  prevented  the 
frequent  intercourse  with  his  old  friends  in  the  latter  city, 
which  Dr.  Birkbeck  had  wished  to  carry  on ;  which  led, 
in  the  course  of  years,  to  the  suspicion  that  he  and  his 
labours  were  almost  forgotten.  In  this^  however,  be  judged 
wrongly  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  proved  themselves 
not  lesi  grateful  than  teachable  and  industrious.  A  letter 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  early  in  1822,  dated  from  Glas- 
gow, convinced  him  of  his  error ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  a  letter  from  his  successor,  Doctor  Ure,  convinced 
him  that  he  was  more  than  remembered  by  his  northern 
pupils*  This  letter  communicated  a  series  of  resolutions 
much  to  the  Doctor*8  honour  and  gratification.  One  of 
them  determined  on  an  address,  to  be  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Doctor  with  the 
iignatures  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  mechanics  of  the  city. 
Having  this  casually  mentioned  this  admirable  publica- 
tion, it  will  be  proper,  especially  as  this  is  the  appropriate 
place  in  our  narative,  to  mention  the  influence  which  it 
had  in  first  attracting  the  attention  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  to  the 
.  mechanics  of  London,  and  at  length  deciding  him  upon  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  the  London  Mechanics*  Institu- 
tion. Of  this  society  Dr.  Birkbeck  has,  from  the  first,  been 
President — actually  as  well  as  nominally  President ;  and 
should  Divine  Providence  spare  his  life  a  few  years  longer, 
he  vriU  doubtless  see  tokens  of  success  resulting  from  his 
unwearied  labours  far  surpassing  the  anticipations  even  of 
|ps  own  ardent  and  sanguine  spirit. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  A  GRBEMWICH 
OUT-PENSIOXER. 


Turkish  Ladies. — 3in?ttlA*'  a«  it  may  appear  to  those 
who  imagine  there  is  no  wisdom  except  in  books,  the  Turk- 
ish ladies  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  acuteness  of 
their  understandings,  for  their  sagacity ;  and  for  that  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  which  makes  the  want  of  education  disappear. 
Their  air  ai)d  mannerare  noble,  and  their  conversation  full  of 
charm?.  Such  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  Christian  ladies 
who  have  visited  the  harems ;  and  an  author,  well  entitled  to 
credit,  renu^'ks  in  corroboration — ^  I  ha  ye  myself  been  in 
the  company  of  ladies  of  all  conditions,  at  the  houses  of  the 
ministers  of  government,  noblemen  and  magistrates ;  and  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  purity  of  their  language,  the  easy 
flow  of  their  elocution,  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  their 
thoughts,  and  the  grace  and  simplicity  visible  in  their  whole 
conversation.*'  Polygamy)  the  bugbear  which  terrifies  Eu- 
ropeans,  is  not  common  in  Turkey.  ¥ew  Mohanamedans 
have  two  wives ;  and  four,  the  number  permitted  by  law, 
f^-e  i»curcely  ever  seen  in  the  same  mausiour 


Like  the  godess  Venns,  I  am  extra  parokial  tn  mw  Mrtk, 
as  1  first  sea  lite  at  sea  one  dark  nite  in  the  Bay  of  Bisker, 
lat.  45*»  12' ;  nor.,  long  5**  16*  32"  wes  from  Lnnnon.  I 
was  suckled  at  Brest,  and  lamed  redin  an  ritiag  off*  my  «le 
gi-anmother,  who  kep  a  sraal  skool  at  Wapping,  where  1 
got  many  a  good  Mrapping  myself.  Ask  for  speling  1  ne^er 
ctki  doo  it,  for  a  spel  seamed  to  hang  aver  me  ;  aisd  In  rr^ 
gard  of  somes,  I  was  cast  down,  weDevar  I  tried  te  cut 
up. 

As  soon  as  I  %vas  ole  anuf  I  run  away  from  my  graii. 
mother,  and  tuk  a  trip  to  Newcasde  in  the  Lilly  wite,  a 
wether  befen  ole  colier ;  but  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way 
bak,  askin  charity  off  every  body  I'  met,  who  tokl  me  if 
ide  go  an  throw  myself  on  my  parish,  I  shoud  get  releaf 
direcly — ^wich  was  a  tail,  alass,  too  true  I  Wken  my  gnn^ 
mother  first  see  me  she  tuk  me  for  a  sperret ;  but  as  eooa 
as  she  fond  I  wus  nothing  but  flesh  and  blud  (and  rite  htel 
ov  that)  she  set  too  and  licked  me  with  h«*  Cain  as  loag 
as  she  was  Able.  I  found  she  had  dun  skool  an  tnfc  i» 
sowing,  fi-om  wich  she  reaped  verry  litel  arrest.  We  lived 
pretty  comfortable  for  some  time,  tho  I  Wus  ahvys  nncoria 
after  the  sea,  and  got'  menny  a  good  b6x  on  theliesr  Air 
swimin  my  spoon  in  my  tea,  or  sailing  my  fleiOat  on  tke 
dukpond.  .i    ^- 

As  war  soon  broke  out  in  Jfcrtffyca,  I  det^rmltifd  to  ^ 
and  defend  my  country  in  flteen  p^ts^  and  apUsd  for  a 
birth  aboard  the  Charity,  tho  not  finit-race.  Tho  cap- 
tain  said  he  liked  my  looks,  and  ast  me  if  I  «ood  stauA  Are, 
to  wich  I  said  I  cood,  uponwich  he  appointed  me'OoDkVfts- 
sistant,  and  told  me  to  mind  and  not  oapsise  -the  teter  l«at 
As  I  hod  no  objeckshuns  to  lam  navygashnn  In  all  its 
branshes,  in  case  of  being  cast  on  a  disslato  iJand,  and 
hopin  to  have  a  opertunity  of  signaUsing  myself  wvn  <«e 
cum  among  the  niggers,  I  made  no  wor&a,  but  sild  i  '•rood 
go  round  the  world  with  Cook ;  tho,  to  oMifois,  if  It  hid 
been  left  to  me^  I  should  never  have  chose  pothooks  in  fvv- 
ference  to  hangers.  Nothink  pkrtickkr  orard  dnriB|r  the 
passage  xept  one  day  Cook  skalded  his  foot  '»wiy  bAd,  ^ 
putin  his  petty  toes  splash  into  a  sanspati  of  Min  wit«r. 
Wen  we  come  to  Amerryca,  In  oonri  I  wmsftitf  aomeh  shr- 
prised ;  indeed  it  was  quite  a  Ncir  World  to  mo,  and  ss 
larg  that  Great  briton  is  quite  smal  in  compa^ysoM.  Tite 
niggers  are  fanny  chaps,  and  often  set  ms  a  niggerfa  agm 
my  wiL  As  for  the  happyrigina}%  as  the  cuptlncsied  cm» 
we  never  got  near  annf ;  bnt  I  see  tn  old  seller  M  had  hen 
took  prisoner  fourteen  ears  among  thofoHiered  trt^esy  and 
he  says  they  are  sad  skiny  chaps  to  look  at,  as  Hiey  always 
Hide  their  nakedness  with  the  skins  of  wild  «4iiaals. ' 

But  I  am  not  goin  to  rite  the  whole  of  myboxegn^hy, 
with  all  the  partickler  events  as  they  oentml  ercnteaOy 
throw  my  lifo,  tho  I  oood  fil  a  hole  log  bo&k'wmi  'Ml««a« 
tnres  such  as  noddy  wood  beleav«  to  ^  in  a  mtrlMMV  <Mb- 
pass.  I  shall  say  nothink  of  the  sMmage  eonnti^  'Ilan 
seen,  where  the  fl«h  are  covered  wkb  fothen  i\m  flime  fcs 
birds  are  hear,  and  fli  wislinin  about,  and  rsost  In  krarisMs 
of  trees  made  ov  stone,  all  groin  nnder  wate«.  'Ner  t  itamt 
mens  hun  the  six  ole  mer  maids  as  I  sejene  aMnMMn'Mdt- 
in  ted  ov  china,  sweetened  with  moist  sugar  |  nor  tkr  hifis 
of  Paradice  flighin  about  a  desert  Uand  in  the  Ans  eM^  ead 
the  too  naked  Aggers  in  the  same  places  wi^  I  eappeiw  <Ha 
A  dam  and  HBrnve.  Nayther  shal  I  so- muck  athtnt  abett 
the  wonders  I  sec  in  Mm  Mwv  were  evry  4af 'la.4heii«ilc 
is  six  months  long,  and  sunshine  all  the  Mrilu^  wich  I  «K 
to  think  it  was  nothmk  hot  mooMkine.  Bu»  lea^nt^iil^ 
notising  one  thing,  wioh  is  that  amoaf  all  the  i 
savage  nashnns  1  have  seen,  not  one  or  em  < 
hut  aU  firensh.  Allso  about  the  Aisdppwdses,  wkbi  dsMt 
bdeave  there  is  no  such  peple  ;  foe  wai  'i  va*  at-  liasiiw 
they  told  me  they  was  in  New  ^eland,  add'WeH  t(«rsHB 
New  Zeladd  they  told  me  they  tras  in  |ii|jUiiAj^4A||sste 
Chines  Tartary  they  eaid  they  wa  in  PftftitgMyv  daA^^^n 
I  ast  about  em  in  Pattagonythef  Md^Me^Msir^^vM  ^b 
Chines  Tartary.  So  that  I  am  omie  <»  thio  cuisal Wisw>  ( 
dont  bdeavf  they  anit  no  wheft  at  aU.  '^  i  ib»Bt  i 
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Vik^^ae  the  tast  numb«r  of  pickle  herring  I  have  seen 
sndmin  alKiut,  so  thklc  as  to  make  shale  water  in  the  deep- 
est parts  of  the  oshun.  Nor  furthermore,  of  Wales,  both 
North  and  Soath,  with  I>one3  so  long  and  so  thik  as  wood 
do  to  piit  in  the  stajrs  of  a  ship ;  nor  wat  I  observed  in 
Greemlaod  were  e?ry  think  is  quite  wite ;  nor  in  the  Wite 
tea,  wich  is  quite  green.  Allso  the  same  or  all  unnatural 
feaominous,  such  as  water  spouts,  red  snow,  ilig-hin  Duch- 
men,  wich  our  captin  always  said  was  nothink  but  sperrets 
and  water ;  in  addition  to  wich,  I  have  often  ear  speak  ov 
the  iland  off  eur  one  coast  where  the  arms  or  the  natives 
in  nothink  but  legs. 

I  shall  now  beg  leaf  to  give  my  genteel  red<!r  a  set  down 
in  the  midel  of  the  Paysifick  oshun,  in  the  year  anno  do- 
mino 79.  Evry  body  must  remember  the  takein  of  the 
■even  gunboats  otf  Dominnica,  in  wich  I  first  signalised  my. 
wekff  being  then  cocluwain  on  bord  the  George,  a  ^4,  which 
I  had  entered  in  73.  Soon  after  this,  as  we  was  crewsin  off 
the  cost  of  Amerryca,  we  fell  in  with  a  A'ensh  line  a  battle, 
to  wich  we  gey  chase,  and  had  a  verry  long  run.  We  seve- 
ral times  like  to  Mist  her  on  account  of  the  Fog ;  dublin 
Cape  Horn,  on  wich  old  god  Holeas  was  blowing  with  all 
hia  mita ;  and  running  out  into  the  Pasyftck  determined 
fiir  bloody  war.  At  last  she  brought  too,  and  showed  us 
bar  teeth ;  upon  widi  we  returned  the  compliment,  and 
gava  her  a  taale  of  our  gnns,  wich,  as  we  fight  for  freedom, 
tre  loaded  with  chain  shot.  The  fire  was  hot,  as  is  usually 
the  ease  wlien  you  are  too  nere,  and  numbeis  of  the  enemy 
was  seen  lyin  ded  in  their  shrouds,  wile  many  of  our  own 
Bsen  was  obliged  to  lay  down  their  harms,  rite  and  left, 
and  ethers  hadent  a  leg  to  stand  on.  We  was  now  yard 
harm,  and  yard  harm,  broadsite  to  broadsite,  no  quarters 
betn  giving ;  bat,  the  both  kep  fitin  like  furies,  nayther  of 
us  seemed  indined  to  strike.  Our  stud  sales  stud  a  verry 
litel  wile,  and  oar  stay  sales  dident  stay  much  longer.  In 
fact,  all  our  sales  were  under  distress  of  rents  ;  our  main 
top  was  flotin  on  the  top  of  the  main,  and  our  missen 
mast  ivas  missen  soon  after.  But  there  was  one  consola- 
shon  in  all  imr  troabl6--4be  enemy  was  wors  off  than  us. 
Graplin  hinms  was  new  fixt  by  both  partys,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  links  aplied  to  the  vessels  than  they  was  discovered 
to  be  on  ilre.  Our  fbrc^  at  this  time  was  verry  weak,  not 
being  above  forty  strong,  and  the  guns  were  verry  warm 
In  ike  cans  that  they  wood  no  longer  wait  for  the  word  of 
covmaiftd,  but  went  off  albre  they  were  pinted.  Our  pros- 
pecs  at  this  jBioment  was  sublime  in  the  extitsam,  the  smoke 
bein  so  thik  that  ^^jm  ooodent  see  your  hand  before  you, 
and  I  only  wish  that  Mister  Stand  feald  (if  he  end  Stand 
fijv)  iMd  been  there  with  hia  paint  cans,  &&,  to  make  a 
4sawii  batelof  it,  or  mistsr  Dibdin  to  rite  a  song  about  it, 
afore  thcit  taok  place  wich  1  am  goin  to  relate. 

Wh j7. .. .  iflz .. .»  whack..-^<;rack — liang — whang — flash — 
«rash^splssh^->.da8h !  'this  is  the  only  idear  X  can  giv 
yoM  of  the  seen  that  felowd,  wich  was  the  too  ships  blowin 
QQeiaaotber  up  ski  hi,  ane  leaving  only  me  and  another 
9lMn>'<liuto  Don  cumpass,  without  any  binicle  to  steer  by,  or 
any  yssseji  to  steer.  I  soon  found  my  companion  was  French 
bilt^  and  oceordin  I  hailed  him  in  his  own  langwidge,  wich 
proved  alUr  to  be  a  terrible  oth,  upon  which  mountsecr 
looked  as  hitter  as  Gaul,  and  returued  my  bad  langwidge 
in  verry  good  laglish.  This  I  considered  as  a  signal  for 
acshun,  and  the  I  wood  willingly  have  pleded  a  piior  in- 
gagemcBt,.!  cood  not  snbmit  to  have  it  gave  out  tluit  I  had 
ga><s  in;  so^  incktn  up  a  spar,  a  large  colecshon  of  wich 
waalyiag  round,  and  the  enemy  doin  the  same,  we  set  too 
iqiarin  as  hard  as  we  cood.  Mountseer  had  the  best  of  it 
at  fira(*,a8,he  was  in  a  biger  pashun  than  me,  but  as  soon 
as  1|A  feoh  ms  a  good  nock  on  the  hed,  my  bind  was  up  di- 
recly.t  npfn  wicb  I  imedlately  ^ve  him  a  nock  over, 
wish  loen  aiade  hkn  neck  under.  I  forgot  to  say  how  we 
Ifcepiaflota  all  this  time,  wich  was  threw  part  ov  the  George 
foj^  mf  vsesmate  having  got  hold  ov  a  companion,  and  me 
heiflfg/mounted  ot  the  top  ov  a  wale.  I  had  no  sooner 
seeutoed.  qsy.piBsioner  by  tigfaing  his  bans  behind  him,  than 
1  dident  «o>  wliet  to  do  with  him;  but  as  fate  wood  have 
it,  a  vMssli  just  then  ha«s  in  site,  wich  proved  to  be  Inglish, 
Uiuka.io!mBtett%t  Jtue  Ftrdiaaado^  and  having  herd  re- 


ports ov  our  ingagement,  come  out  to  asist  us.  In  conii^ 
they  soon  tuk  us  on  bord,  an  furnished  us  with  gro^  ami 
fresh  regln,  being  both  verry  wet  an  verry  drL 

My  redir,  1  dar  say,  is  perty  wel  tird  by  this — if  he  arnt 
I  am,  an  consequenahaley  shal  put  off  the  futur  for  the 
present;  hopein  in  rememberance  ov  my  poor  old  gran- 
mother,  he  will  excuse  my  bad  Inglish  and  worse  Polish. 
If  he  wants  to  no  more,  I  beg  leaf  to  say  I  now  keep  the 
Bear  at  Greenwich;  where,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honer  to 
cum,  I  hope  he  wil  not  fal  out  with  my  bruin. — Metro- 
politan. 


CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT  OS   A   RATTLESNAKE 

The  following  curious  facts  respecting  the  rattlesnake 
are  from  a  letter  of  Judge  Samuel  Woodruff,  to  Professor 
Silliman,  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journai  of 
Science*  Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  I  went  with 
Mr.  T.  Kirtland  and  Dr.  C.  Dutton,  then  residing  at 
Poland,  to  the  Mahoning,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  deer, 
at  a  place  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
river,  to  feed  on  the  moss  attached  to  the  stones  in  the  . 
shoal  water.  We  took  our  watch  station  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  bank,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  water.  About  an  hour  after  we  commenced  our  watch, 
instead  of  a  deer  we  discovered  a  rattlesnake,  which,  as  ic 
appeared,  had  left  his  den,  in  the  rocks  beneath  us,  and 
was  advancing  across  a  amooth,  narrow  sand  beach  towards 
the  water.  Upon  hearing  our  voices,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  he  stopped,  and  lay  stretched  out  with  his  head  near 
the  water.  It  occurred  to  me  that  an  opportunity  now 
offered  to  try  the  virtues  of  the  white-ash  leaves.  Request-  ' 
ing  the  gentlemen  to  keep  in  my  absence  a  watch  over  our 
objoct,  I  went  immediately  in  search  of  the  leases,  and  on 
a  piece  of  low  ground,  thirty  or  forty  rods  back  from  the 
river,  I  soon  found,  and  by  the  aid  of  my  hunting  knife, 
procured  a  small  white-ash  sapling,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length  ;  and  with  a  view  to  make  the  experiment  more 
satisfactory,  I  cut  another  sapling  of  the  sugar  maple,  and 
with  the*e  wands  returned  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  order 
to  cut  off  a  retreat  to  his  den,  I  approached  the  snake  in  his 
rear.  As  soon  as  I  came  within  about,  seven  or  eight  feet 
of  him,  he  quickly  threw  his  body  into  a  coil,  elevated  his  * 
head  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  brandishing  his  tongue, 
**  gave  note  of  preparation**  for  combat.  1  first  presented 
him  the  white  ash,  placing  the  leaves  upon  his  body.  He 
instimtly  dropped  his  head  tor  the  ground,  unfolded  his  coil^ 
rolled  over  upoil  his  back,  writh«i  and  twisted  his  whole 
body  into  every  form  but  that  of  a  coil,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  great  anguish.  Satisfied  with  the  trial  thus  far  made, 
I  laid  by  the  white  ash.  The  rattlesnake  immediately 
righted,  and  placed  himself  in  the  same  menacing  attitude 
as  before  described.  I  now  presented  him  the  sugar  maple. 
He  lanced  in  a  moment,  striking  his  head  into  a  tuft  of  the 
leaves,  <'with  all  the  malice  of  the  under  fiends,**  and  the 
next  moment  coiled  and  lanced  again,  darting  his  whole 
length  at  each  effort  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow. 
After  repeating  this  several  times,  I  again  changed  his  fare, 
and  presented  him  the  white  ash.  He  immediately  doused 
his  peak,  stretched  himself  on  his  back  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  at  first  application.  It  was  then  proposed  to  try 
what  effect  might  be  prodoced  upon  his  temper  and  courage 
by  a  little  flogging  with  the  white  ash.  This  was  ad. 
ministered ;  but  instead  of  arousing  him  to  resentment,  it 
served  only  to  increase  his  troubles.  As  the  flogging  grew 
more  severe,  the  snake  ft«quently  struck  his  head  into  the 
sand  as  far  as  he  could  thrust  it,  seeming  desirous  to  bore 
his  way  into  the  earth  and  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome 
visiters.  Being  now  convinced  that  the  experijneairwa8*a 
satisfactory  one,  and  fairly  conducted  on  both  sides,  we 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  take  his  life  after  he  had  .eentH- 
btxted  so  much  to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  so  we  .took 
oar  leave  of  the  rattlesnake,  with  feeiiogs  as  friendly  at 
least  as  those  with  jvhich  we  commenced  our  acquaintanet 
with  him,  and  kft  him  to  return  at  leitux'e  to  his  den. 


:the  schoolmaster, 


THE  WALIIAM  WAG. 

(From  the  Diary  of  a  Joke- Hunter.) 

•  •  IxuuiRKD  for  tlie  queerest  coaclunan.  Mat  said 
that  Walliani  Jem  was  the  lummest  kiddy  on  the  road, 
harring  Duel; -nosed  Dick.  "  But  the  latter  warment," 
ndJed  Mat,  "  arn't  so  cou\rersable :  that's  Jem  a-couiing 
up — he  with  the  blue  muzzle  and  white  hat,  what  loolts  so 
wicked — ^him  there  what's  all  clothes  and  hands — bariiug 
Lis  face.  I  had  occasion  to  tip  him  a  dig  in  the  ogle  t'other 
day,  and  you  see,  master,  he  an't  stmck  my  colours  yet.'* 

Jem  now  approached — "^Fulham,  Sir  ?**  said  he,  "  a  box 
vacant.**  Agreed  to  ride  by  his  side>  and  in  rather  more  than 
tea  miauteB  we  started.  OFtr  the  stonei  conrersation  was 
oat  of  the  question,  but  the  moment  we  got  on  the  road  we 
had  a  '*  talk"  to  the  following  effect : — 

«  Dad  black  eye  that  of  your's,  Jem—how  did  you  get 
it^ — "  I  was  trying  to  wink,  Sir."—'"  Your  near  horse  is 
lame  in  the  off  fore-foot,  Jem." — **•  Hieh  grand-actioned 
horse  that !  Lamed  himself  last  night  by  striking  hia  toe 
against  his  upper  teeth.  Been  a  charger  I*' — **  The  other's 
lamt',  too." — "  Ves ;  he  trod  upon  a  frog — poor  thing  f** — 
*•  How  lie  whistles  T—"  Ah  :  he's  inwaluable,  Sir.  Got  a 
ihruih  in  each  foot." — **  What  time  will  you  reach  FnU 
ham  ?" — *'  I  shall  draw  the  boot  of  my  wehicle  on  the /ool 
of  the  bridge  precisely  at  eleyen." — «  Why,  you're  a  pun- 
ster, I  perceive  !*' — **  No ;  Tam  a  Chelseaman — birth,  pa- 
rentage, and  education." — «  Write  a  good  hand  ?" — ^*<  Not 
at  all — I  was  born  a  pen-shiiniier — close  by  the  college; 
but  for  all  that  I  can  make  my  mark  to  a  receipt  for  any 
amount.*' 

«  Twig  this  here  old  gentleman — *  Fulham,  Sir  ?'— I 
only  siiys  that  to  plague  him.  He's  a  rare-admiral.  R9ar 
indeed, ^nd  can't  ride  a  rocking  horse!  He  won't  travel 
with  me." — "  How  have  you  offended  him  ?" — **  Why, 
one  night  whei^  he  got  to  his  door,  being  a  mighty  uppish 
sort  of  a  cove,  he  would'nt  lean  on  my  arm ;  yrhich  the  step 
was  broken,  and  down  he  fell  flat  upon  the  porch. — *  Why, 
admiral,'  says  I,  <  you've  struck  your  flag  !* " — "  So  you 
lost  your  passenger  by  your  joke  ?" — "  Joke — I  can't  see 
no  joke  in  it." — **  Then  you  don't  know  what  a  joke  is." — 
"  Don't  I  ?  Only  look  at  this  lady  with  a  liHle  boy  in  her 
arms,  what's  a  coming — now,  this  is  what  I  calls  a  joke. — 
(  Beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am,  there's  the  child's  shoe— on  it's 
foot  !*  Did  you  twig  how  ilustrated  she  was — and  how 
fehc  looked  about  her ;  and  how,  when  I  said  *  on  It's  foot,' 
she  half  frowned,  half  laughed,  and  went  off  blushing,  gig. 
gling,  and  biting  her  lip,  and  away  I  went  laughing  Uke 
Wiukin  ?•' 

.  «*  Wlio  was  Winkin,  Jem  ?"— «  A  printer's  apprentice, 
what  vmi  away,  with  little  *  Gin  and  Bitters,'  Mather  Water, 
tone's  bar-maid  at  the  Red  Cow.  There  goes  Miss  Evelina 
Thingumbob — the  female  sivell — she's  cut  me  for  a  down- 
right good  honest  akshuii.  In  course.  Sir,  yon  can't  be  so 
higBorant  as  not  to  know  that  btistle  is  tin^  which  means 
money.  Very  welL  One  day  1  sets  her  down  at  the  bot- 
tomof  Bond  Street,  and  artor  she'd  paid  me— while  I  was 
pitting  np  the  itep^^l  sees  a  fiuthing  on  the  flagi  (  ao  think- 
ing hi4?oui^  it  was  her  property,  1  runa  artei*  hi»r,  calling 
olK^  <  Halio^  Ma'am*— you've  dropped  your  Inutie  /'  Wi' 
tliat  ihe  puts  down  one  hand  just  under  her  waist  in  fronts 
and  t'other  like  liglitning  bdiiud,  where,  in  some  out-and- 
out  aweil  ladies,  there's  an  opening  to  the  pocket,— -which, 
what  with  nutmegs,  nutmeg  graters,  the  cupboard  keys,  and 
so  forth,  makea  them  stick  out  so  in  that  department. 
'  Good  God  !*  aaya  she,  '  my  bustle  1'  aud  she'd  have  fainted 
if  I  had'at  ihewed  her  the .  farthu^  You'd  hai-dly  believe 
jty  may  be  <  bnt  as  amra  as  l^heretittingi  she  slapped  my 
face  a«d  wonH  never  tide- wi'  oie  aiuoe^" 

«  AMow  aie  to  tell  yomtintfit  waa^ajoke,  Jmi."— .«  No 
avdi  tUog^  Sir^  axing  yosr  paMtoM  4hiar  ia  a  jokc^  as  you 
shall  Mtk  'Theve*«  Mb.  BmcbaU's  man,  and  Colonel  Mac- 
Leod^ manvboth  Uaekey^moon,  staadinf  at  ther  niasten' 
gardan  gatas,  and  kMiliiuf  down  the  road  aa  if  they  were 
awaiting  for  the  milkman  or  summat,  while  all  the  time 
the  lazy  Mragabone«  is  doing  nothiof  but  dawdling  to  see 
my  coach  pass.     Now  you'll  please  to  notice  how  I'll  make 


'cm  front  about.  The  nearest,  this  here  chap  to  the  left,  is 
Mr.  Burchell's  Pompey.  *  I  say,  Inky-fece.'  Did  jou  see 
how  he  turned  ?  Now  foi  the  other.  *  Hollo !  Alabaster^ 
what's  lignum  whitey  ?'  There,  he  knows  hia  name,  be- 
cause for  why;  Alabaster  ainl  Inky-face  is  all  one,  black 
and  whitij  being  the  same  thiu^.  Somr  people  call  me 
*  Gipsey,*  because  I'm  browuisli ;  and  others  knov.'  me  by 
the  name  of  *  Lilly  white,'  for  the  same  reason." 

'<  But  dash  my  rags,  if  bcre  an't  some  o'  the  royal  family  ; 
notice  the  coachman."  This  gentleman  was  worthy  of 
notice;  his  livery-coat  was  intensely  scarlet,  his  complexioo 
crimson,  his  eye  lurid  and  bloodshot.  My  companioii 
halloed  to  him  in  stentorian  tones  as  the  two  vehicles  pass- 
ed each  othei'.  "  Why,  coachee,  you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
put  in  a  smith's  forge^  and  blowed  red-hot." 

<'  Jem,  I  must  ride  with  you  again  ;  set  me  down  at  the 
top  of  Fulham  town."  *<  Thank  ye,  Sir  ;  but  uA>re  ue 
reaches  the  comer,  talking  of  jokes,  I'll  make  bold  to  tell 
you  the  best  joke  I  knows.  One  night,  \\\'afi  my  last 
journey,  I'd  just  stepped  into  Jerman  Street  to  get  a  go  of 
Kennet  ale  to  wash  dowu  my  wittles^  while  my  wehicle  was 
at  the  cellar,  wheo*  as  I  was  coming  back,  I  uuU  up  my 
foot  on  a  stone  what  propt  a  post  in  St.  Jaiue^is  Street,  to 
tie  my  shoe.  Well,  it  so  happened,  that  ju>«t  then,  aome 
nobleman,  who'd  lost  all  he  had,  as  I  should  tlilnk,  at  one 
of  thie  club-houses,  comes  along — choke  full  of  fury,  with* 
out  having  nobody  to  abase— when  he  sees  me  bent  double 
with  my  iMick  towards  him.  So — mind  me^  we'd  no  acquain* 
tance,  it  was  the  first  time  we  met — he  takes  a  bit  of  a  ma, 
and  gives  me  a  kick  behind  what  sends  me  bang  into  the 
juiddle  of  the  road,  saying,  says  he,  *  D— n  you  !  you're 
alwags  tying^hatshoe  1"—**  Well!  and  what  di4  yo«  do.»^ 

^^  I  laughed  fit  to  split  my  sides ;  for  thinks  l»  he**  lo»t 

his  Hn  i  aud  supposing  I'd  bean  regularly  cleaned  fiui  at  a 
club-house^  and  sat  eyes  on  a  coachman,  what  l*d  never  seen 
afore,  a-tyUig  his  shoe  under  a  lamp-post,  should  have  noade 
so  free  as  to  kick  him  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  aaying^ 
says  I,  <  D — n  you,  you're  altoa^s  tying  that  shoe  of  your's  ? 
—Now  that  to  my  fimcy,  is  a  joke."— JI/oft/A/|f  Jf syaatnc 


EPICEDIUM. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ▲  S18TEB.* 

Bg  James  Laumoru 

Gone,  gone  !  dead  and  gone ! 

To  the  churchyard  dank  and  lone. 
It  seems  to  me  as  yesterday 
That  she,  who  now  is  silent  day. 

Was  in  heart  the  lightest. 

And  in  eye  the  brightest ; 

Was  in  step  the  fleetest. 

And  in  voice  the  sweetest ; 
Health  ivas  npon  her  young  cheek  blonmftig^ '  '  ' 
And  flowers  were  in  her  path  perftimitig  % 
Her  presence  was  a  dream  of  blisB^ 
Her  smile  a  ray  of  loveliness, 
The  Graces  held  with  her  their  reign. 
While  pleasure  sported  in  the  train, 
Aud  all  of  bright,  and  pnre,  aud  fair, 
To  praise  or*prize  was  mingled  there. 
Where  now  ar6  music,  mirth,*and  flo%rer8?      ) 
And  where  the  dearest  one  of  ours? 

Gone,  gone  !  dead  and  gone  ! 

To  the  churchyard  dank  and  lone.    ' 

Although  it  was  as  yesterday, 

'Xwas  in  my  own  loved  isle,  a^\'ay 

A  thousand  leagues  beyond  the  sea,  ,  ,         ,^. 

That  she  appeaired  all  this  to  me — i  ,. '  . 

1  did  not  hoar  her  latest  sigh,  .  .,,.,.. 

Nor  soothed  a  pang,  nor  closed  an  eye;  ]  " ,'  /  j,.  , 
Received  no  blessing,  heard  no  praypr^  ^_  ,.it  i-„  i» 
Saw  not  her  grave,  nor  mourner;}  ihf^  ^  ^ "  ^    |]'  ^ 

•  These  tender  and  affectinc  verses  were  written  In  'Qi^'  Dnltrd 
/States,  where  the  author  is  the  cdiiet  ofa  tutwitik^t  ma  tnatelRed 
to  ««  HOMI.**  -^ 
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Unconscious  I  of  grief  or  fear, 
Of  corse  or  knell,  or  pall  or  bier — 
Of  mourners*  grief,  and  friends*  despair— 
r  could  not"  know — t  was  not  there. 
The  stars  that  hid  thtir  fires  from  them, 
To  me  decked  natiire*8  diadem ;  ' 
Each  cherished  thing  beneath  their  light 
Was  &ir  and  lovdy  to  my  sight : 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  tidings  came, 
For  ear  to  hear,  or  lip  to  name — 
For  where  was  she,  who,  by  my  side, 
Had  bloomed,  with  me  and  mine  the  pride  ? 

Gone,  gone  I  dead  and  gone  ! 
-     To  the  churchyard,  dank  and  Ume. 

They  tell  how  gently  passed  her  breath, 
How  beantiftil  she  lay  hi  death ; 
That  while  around  her  all  were  weq>hig^ 
They  could  not  deem  but  she  was  sleeping ; 
Yet  soon  the  cold,  the  pallid  look 
And  fbrm,  her  lovely  features  took  : 
The  fixed  eye,  the  marble  brow. 
The  lips  so  pale  and  breathless  ntw ; 
All  on  their  hearts  were  sadly  stealing, 
To  wake  t^e  lone  and  dreary  feeling, 
That  she,  so  long  and  dearly  cherished. 
Had,  lilce  the  summer  roses  porislied. 
As  perfume  oft  smrfves  the  flowers, 
ftemembrance  only  lives  of  ours — 

Gone,  gone  !  dead  and  gone ! 

To  the  churchyard,  dank  and  lone. 

Now  soon  the  gentle  zephyrs  winging. 
On  Wened  pinions  perfume  bringing, 
Wni  waft  ap;atn  the  breath  of  flowers, 
And  fragrancy  of  summer  bowers ; 
'    And  soon  will  blithe-voiced  maidens  stray 
By  ripened  meads  of  wave-like  hay ; 
Soo^  by  the  fields  of  brairding  grain 
Thi  husbandman  will  smile  again  ; 
Soon  will  the  shtpherd^s  pipe  prevail. 
To  ^ad  his  flocks  on  hill  and  dale ; 
And  soon  the  note  of  mavis  sounding, 
When  mom  o*er  eastern  hill  is  bounding ; 
Soon  will  atvake  the  black bird*8  song. 
When  twilight  would  the  day  prolong; 
Soon  all  that  grow,  or  live^  or  breathey 
Will  smile  the  balmy  skies  beneath ; 
But,  though  come  zephyrs,  songs,  and  flowers, 
O,  where  wiU  be  the  pride  0^  ours  ? 

Gone,  gofiel  dead  and  gone; 

To  the  church^yard,  dank  and  lone. 

VuLOAX. JnsA  OF  THE  F&ENCH  REVOLUTION. — ^There 
is  nothing  mpre  disgraceful  to  Englishmen  than  their  utter 
ignorance^  not  oiUy  of  the  causes  and  effects,  bu^  of  the 
very  events,  the  story,  of  tha  French  Revolution.  With 
the  majority  of  them,  even  of  those  among  them  who  read 
and  think,  the  conception  they  have  of  that  great  event  is 
all  comprehended  in  a  dim  but  horrible  vision  of  mobs, 
and  massacres,  and  revolutionary  tribunals,  and  guillotines, 
and  flshwomen,  and  heads  carried  on  pikes,  no^adesj  and 
fasilladeA,  and  one  Robespierre,  a  most  sanguinary  monster. 
What  tlie  Tory  prints  choose,  to  tell  them  of  tliis  most  in- 
teresting period  in  modem  history,  eo  much  they  know,  and 
nothing  more ;  that  is,  enough  to  raise  in  their  minds  an  in- 
tense yet  indefinite  honor  of  French  reforms  and  reformers. 
ATotr,  however,  when  they  have  ceased  to  tremble  for  them- 
selves, and  to  start  from  their  sleep  at  the  terrific  idea  of 
the  landing  of  French  jacobins,  or  a  rising  of  English  ones, 
to  confiscate  their  property  and  cut  their  throats,  they  can 
perhaps  bear  to  look  at  the  subject  without  horror ;'  and  we 
exhort  them  to  buy  and  read  Mignet^s  work,  that  they  may 
know  in  what  light  the  Revolution  is  regardrd  by  the  na- 
tion which  saw  and  felt  it,  which  endured  its  evils,  and  is 
now  enjoying  its  benefits.— iriM/mi/w^r  Review,  No.  X, 


•  SKILL  OF  HORSE  JOCKEYS. 
Geeat  interests  are  committed  to  the  skilly  and  honour 
of  Jockeys.  The  duties  of  an  eminent  counsel  are^  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  rarely  of  more  importance.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands, ai^  the  reputation  of  racers  and  tHeir  owners,  depend 
upon  their  knowledge^  presence  of  mind  and  resource.  ^  it 
is,**  says  a  competent  authority,  <<  the  first  duty  of  a.  Jockey 
to  win,  and  not  to  do  more  than  unit.** — Were  he  to  win 
with  apparent  ease,  this  would  prove  a  bar  in  the  way  of 
new  bets,  and  lessen  the  chances  of  profit  of  his  employer. 
This  we  unagine  the  main  reason  why  he  must  not  do  more 
than  win.  Half  a  nack  is  sufficient  where  his  antagonist 
is  exhausted,  and  as  mnch  judgment  is  diown  Ib  avoiding 
useless  exertion  as  in  making  that  which  is  sufficient  Thr 
best  and  most  expert  jockey%  such  as  Robinson  and  Chif- 
ney,  avoid  the  use  of  the  whip,  if  possible.  Boys  more 
readily  resort  to  it,  and  thereby  sometimes  lose  a  mce,  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  won.  When  a  race  hoi'se  is 
in  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  power,  and  doing  his  best, 
the  bl0W  of  a  whip  will  sometimes  make  him  wince  and 
shrink— -he  will,  as  it  were^  tuck  up  his  fianks  to  escape 
from  the  blow,  and,  in  raising  his  legs  higher  up,  lose 
ground  instead  of  stretching  himself  forth  over  a  larger 
surface.  In  this  way  considerable  space  may  be  lost,  when 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  quiet  steady  hand,  and  a  for- 
bearance  from  the  use  of  the  whip.  A  curious. example 
of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Doncaster,  in  the 
celebrated  race  between  Matilda  and  Mameluke^  The 
latter  was  of  a  hot  and  violent  temper,  and  being  irritated 
by  several  false  starts,  not  only  lost  considerable  ground, 
but  a  great  deal  of  his  strength,  at  the  outset  of  the  race. 
Robinson  was  riding  Matilda,  and  saw  Chifaey  on  Mame« 
luke  pass  every  horse  in  succession,  till  be  came  up  with 
Matilda.  At  that  moment  he  calculated  Mameluke's 
strength  with  such  nicety,  that  he  was  convinced  he  could 
not  maintain  the  efifort  he  was  then  making...He  permitted 
Chifney,  therefore^  to  reach  him,  and  even  to  be  a  little  a- 
head  of  him,  and  so  &r  from  whipping  Matilda,  actually 
gave  her  a  kind  of  check  That  check,  that  slightest  ima- 
ginable pull,  strengthened  Matilda,  and,  by  assisting  her  to 
draw  her  breath,  enabled  her  to  give  those  tremendous 
springs  by  which  she  recovered  her  ground,  headed  Mame- 
luke, and  won  the  race  for  her  owner,  Mr.  Petriek  It  was 
in  this  race  that  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  won  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds  by  the  issue,  went  up  to  Robinson  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds 
as  a  present  Gully,  the  owner  of  Mameluke^  is  said  to 
have  lost  forty  thousand  potfnds  on  the  occasion^  every  six. 
pence  of  which  was  punctually  and  honourably  paid.  Mr. 
Gully  maintained  a  fair  character  till  he  got  into  tb« 
^  Honourable  House,**  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  may 
retain  it  there.  _ 


The  DcrELLO.-LT]ie  fbUowing  remaiks^are  a' Suitable 
sequence  teHh#  observation  upon  the  iktoUoiik  the  last  mm*' 
her  of  this  pid>lkation.  They  were  made  by  Miv  Guthrie 
in  his  cliuiod  lecture  at  the  Westminister  Hospital,..-.^  I  ^do 
not  know,**  he  said,  <<  whether  it  is  advisable  to  recommend, 
with  Sir  Luciut  O*  Trigger  in  The  Rivals,  that  gentlemen 
should  stand  fair  to  the  fhmt,  in  duelling,  and  be  shot  clean 
through  one  side  of  the  body,  instead  of  making  at  smaU 
as  possible  an  edge,  by  standing  sideways,  and  running  the 
risk  of  being  certainly  killed  by  the  ball « penetrating  both 
sides ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  there  is  neither  charity 
nor  humanity  in  the  manner  of  choosing  the  pistols  at  pre- 
sent adopted.  The  bslla  are  so  snail,  ^mt  the  hole  they 
make  is  always  a  source  of  ineoiiTSoience  in  the  «iire ;  and 
the  quantity  of  powder  is  aboso  small,  that  it  will  a^t  send 
a  ball  clean  through  a  moderately  thido  gentleman;  it 
therefore  sticks  in  some  plaee  wheve  U  should  not,  to  the 
extreme  disadvantage  of  the  patienty  and  to  the  great  an. 
noyance  of  the  surgeon.  These  things  really  should  i>e 
altered,  with  the  present  diffusion  of  knowledge.'* 
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OF  TKOVOttf • 


The  theory  of  the  constitation,  in  the  most  important 
particuUr^  is  a  satire  on  the  practice,  Tlie  theory  pro- 
rides  the  nsponaibility  of  miniaters  m  a  ditok  to  the  exe- 
cution of  ill  desisfm ;  but  In  reality  vre  behold  the  basesl  of 
the  tribe  retreat  from  the  ruin  of  their  country,  loaded  with 
honour  and  with  spoils.  Theory  tells  us  the  Parliament  is 
free  and  independent ;  experience  will  correct  the  mistake 
by  showing  its  subset rience  to  the  crown.  We  learn,  from 
the  first,  that  the  Legislature  is  chosen  by  the  unbiassed 
roice  of  all  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  a  will  of  their 
own ;  we  learn,  from  the  last,  the  pretended  electors  are 
but  a  handful  of  the  people,  who  are  nerer  less  at  their 
own  disposal  than  in  the  business  of  election.  The  theory 
holds  out  equal  benefits  to  all,  and  equal  liberty,  without 
any  other  distinction  than  that  of  a  good  or  bad  subject : 
its  practice  brands  with  proscription  and  disgrace  a  numer« 
ons  class  of  inhabitants  on  account  of  their  religion.  In 
theory,  the  several  ordei^  of  the  State  are  a  check  on  each 
other ;  but  corruption  has  oiled  the  wheels  of  that  machin- 
ery, harmonized  its  motions,  and  enabled  it  to  bear,  with 
united  pressure,  on  the  happiness  of  the  people.*-/fa/^  qf 
JLeicesitr. 

TBUTH,  PBOOHESSXOX  OF  OPIVIOK. 

Ip  truth  were  in  all  its  'characters  well  defined,  and  i 
power  were  unrestricted,  there  would  then  be  no  room  for 
opinion.  The  perfect  delineation  of  truth,  when  once  viewed, 
would  be  perfectly  reflected  to  the  mind,  and  knowledge, 
therefore,  would  be  accurate.  But  to  man,  in  this  his  first 
«nd  lower  state  of  being,  the  mysteries  of  eternal  truth  are 
but  partially  unveiled;  and  the  capacity  to  comprehend 
what  is  revealed  is  neither  perfect,  nor  even  in  its  imperfect 
«tate,  fully  or  at  once  bestowed.  For  not  only  is  there  a 
cloud  mercifully  interposed  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  that 
glory,  whose  brightness  would  consume  the  intellectual 
sight,  but  them  are  also  mists  of  earthly  error,  which  oon- 
fose  and  distort  the  view  of  what  we  are  permitted  to  be. 
hold.  The  faculties,  too,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  study 
and  learn  the  lineaments  of  truth,  are  themselves  capable  of 
increase,  and  subject  to  diminution.  Knowledge  is  to  be 
-gained  by  gradual  aoquiiemeot,  and  power  increased  by 
i»ntinued  exercise.  And  as  this  state  of  progression  cannot, 
wfiUe  life  endures,  arrive  at  an  impassible  limit,  it  follows 
that  our  conceptions  will  be  continually  undergoing  modi- 
flcation,  and  that,  if  we  are  ainoere  and  earnest  in  our  in- 
quiries,  doubt  and  error  will  gradually  disappear;  that 
firsh  and  purer  light  will  irradiate  the  mind ;  that  we  shall 
be  daily  rejoicing  in  the  opening  beauties  of  a  less  limited 
intellectual  prospect,  and,  by  tiacing  the  analogies  more 
fully  displayed  in  this  wider  and  clearer  view,  and  behold- 
'  iug^the  order  and  the  haimony  that  reign  in  all  the  words 
and  works  of  Him  who  is  Truth  itself,  shall  pass,  with  ra- 
pidly-increasing-flight,  from  doubt  and  opinion,  to  fiiith  and 
knowledge,  on  wllose  utftiring  pinions  we  shall  at  last  be 
home  to  perfect  and  unclouded  wisdom. 

FBEEDOM  or  THE  PRESS* 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  tme  mvasoreof  the  liberty 
«f  the  people.  The  one  cannot  be  attacked  without  ii\jury 
4o  the  other.  Our  thoughts  ought  to  perfectly  free;  to 
bridle  them,  or  stifle  them  in  their  sanctuary,  is  the  crime 
«r  Tese  humanity.'  What  can  1  call  my  ^wn,  ii*  my  thought* 
M-e  not  mine  f^^Merskr, 


CouiTT  OXEVSTIERN,  the  ThancelloT  of  Sweden,  wsu  a 
person  of  the  first  quality,  rank,  and  abititletf,  luhirowm 
country,  and  whose  share  and  success  not  only  in  the  duef 
ministry  of  affiiirs  ftani,  but  In  tiie  grcsteM^  Be^MlMMfls  <if 
Europe,  during  his  time,  rendei^  him  no  less  «dnsidenli]e 
abroad.  After  all  his  knowledge  and  honours,  being  visit- 
ed, in  his  retreat  from  public  buainesi^  by  Comoussioocr 
Whitlock,  our  ambassador  to  Queaa  ChfiatiBa,  «i  the  «ioa» 
of  their  eonversation,  ho  said  to  the  ambassador  t— 

"  I,  Sir,  have  seen  much,  and  enjoyfed  much*  of  this  worM; 
but  I  never  knew  how  to  live  till  now.  I  thank  my  good 
God,  who  has  given  me  time  to  know  Him  and  Ukcwiat 
mytelf.  All  the  comfort  I  take,  and-whivii  is  mnmrn^tikma 
the  whole  world  can  gtre,  is  the  knowledge  of  God^  lort 
in  my  heart,  and  reading  of  this  Blessed  Book,** — laying 
his  hand  on  the  Bible. — ''  You  are  now,  Sir,**  (contio^^  be} 
<*  in  the  prime  of  your  age,  and  vigour,  And  in  greM  fmwmm 
and  business;  but  this  will  aU  leiiv«  you,  •nd-yoa  «€U  mm 
day,  better  understand  and  relish  wittt  I  say  to  you. '  Hite 
you  will  find  that  there  is  more  wisdom,  truth,  *  qon^lbrt, 
and  pleasure,  in  retiring  and  turning  your  heart  fxooi  the 
world,  in  the  good  spirit  of  God,  and  in  reading  His  Sacred 
Word,  than  in  all  the  courts  and  all  the  favours  of  princes. 

SitnDat  Amus£MexT8~1u  an  old  magazine,  printed 
about  the  year  1789,  the  >vriter,  speaking  of  the  persons 
whose  habit  it  was  to  resort  to  the  various  tea-gardens  near 
London,  on  a  Sunday,  calculates  them  to  amount  to 
200,000.  Of  these,  he  considers  that  not  one  would  go 
away  without  having  spent  half-a-crown,  and,  consequently, 
the  sum  of  L,2ft,000  would  have  been  spent  in  the  course  of 
the  day :  twenty-five  thousand  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
Sundays  in  a  year,  gives,  as  the  annual  con8um|)tic>n  of  (hat 
day  of  rest,  the  immense  sum  of  L.  1,300,000.  The  writer 
calculates  the  returning  situation  of  these  persons  as  f^« 
lows  ^.Sober,  50,000  ;  in  high  glee,  90,000 ;  drunkish. 
30,000;  staggering  tipsy,  10,000;  muzzy,  12^,000;  dnd 
drunk,  6,000 ^Total,  200,000. 

Anecdote  of  Gaxt. — It  is  very  well  known  anumg 
the  friends  of  this  amusing  writer,  that  he  has  availed  him* 
self,  in  some  of  his  graphic  delineations  of  Scottish  cbarac*^ 
ter,  of  many  little  incidents  which  have  occurred  within" 
his  own  domestic  circle — and,  in  particulate  AUt  he  tiaa  Mea 
greatly  indebted  Ibr  a  number  of  the  cholcfet  idioms,  pecu- 
liar to  the  language  used  by  a  certain  dass  in  9eMliind,.«o  - 
his  mother,  who  is  considered  among  kar  neiglihama  -ii^aL 
«  gaucy,  auld  iarrand,  .gash  gudswUb.**    Mrti  flM^  vho,«l»  ' 
doubt,  i^ls  much  pride  of  heart  on  acceunt  nf  tte  Mtani^ 
character  of  her  squ,  is  neverthelemyat  times^  phpsed  w^cBsItt'^ 
finds  allusions  made,  and  phrases  used,  the  origki  of  wlndi  she., 
is  too  familiar  with  not  to  know  the  source firoat  uAientetfaef  ' 
are  derived.     On  a  visit  which  our  author  admeAima  ag»' 
paid  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  old  laiy  tho«^t>pfe»«. 
per  to  take  him  to  task  for  certain  liberties  which  ahfttear  ^ 
ceived  he  had  taken  with  matters  connected  with  tAe  £i* 
mily,  and  After  administering  what  she,,  no  danh^  erasU' 
dered  to  be  a  very  becoming  reprimand— she  took  Aiwu 
from  a  cupboard  a  little,  old  fashioned,  antiquo^looking  vm^ 
pot,  with  whose  appearance  she  knew  her  soahad  been  inti« ' 
mately  acquainted  since  his  rhiMhood,  mid  thus  addidasbd-. 
him— <<  Nowy  John  Gait,  I*ve  just  been  teBteg  ye  that:: 
youVe  middkd  a  great  deal  ewre  muckle  wt*  t^thiri^'. 
ahout  this  house ;   and  there*s  a  wee  tea  pait  timt  jmHi^y. 
seen  as  often  aa  there^  teeth  in  your  head,  undrss  I:lnSeUI- 
great  respect  U^  the  bit  pat,  Vm  just  gawa  to  b6iisi  ^mi 
as  I  am  pleasant  wi*  yt^  and  tell  ye^  (hat  if  )«  s»3»«Mgl»<. 
word  abput  the  pat.  In  ony  o*  your  be^c%  yds  nrBdaniihriir 
pect  te  get  ouy  thing  in  Ais  boose  wheiLi^^ffa  Cfsrae^hatfci 
but  a  poukei  lug*  and  that  i^l  t»  •tvm  inr^faUHidBiMK"f  • 
mstu.**  John  has,  as  yet,  been  «  ^fdtfMf,**>«sk#8Aid'a«thiBf 
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THE  SEVEN  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  RECTO&  OP 
EPWORTH. 


Iir  a §mwurwmm^9t^  the  SehooUmuter  we  gare  tome 
mcoount  of  the  molher  of  Jolm  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  of 
a  family  that  niay  he  truly  termed  iUuttrumt,  To^y  we 
foUow  up  that  notice  hy  •  sketch  of  the  rarious,  and,  in 
•onM  refljtects,  singolar  fbrtnnes  of  the  daughters,  educated 
upon  that  strict  system  which  Mrs.  Wesley  detaib  in  the 
letter  to  her  sod,  Joha,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  for  which 
we  refer  to  page  60,  of  the  present  Tolume.  Our  histoiy  is 
principally  taken  from  DoTe^s  late  excellent  Memoir  of  the 
Wesley  lamUy. 

Bim.iA,  afterwards  Mrs.  Harper,  appears  to  have  heen 
the  eUesi  of  the  seven  sarriying  daughters  of  the  Rector  of 
Bpwortli.  She  is  repoited  to  hare  heen  the  fiTOurite  of  her 
motlier,  (though  some  accounts  state  this  of  Patty^)  and  to 
hare  had  good  strong  sense,  much  wit,  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, and  a  talent  for  poetry.  She  was  a  good  classical 
•cbeiar,  aai  wrote  a  heaatiftil  hand.  She  married  an  apo- 
thecMury  ai  £pworth,  of  the  name  of  Harper,  who  left  her  a 
yoiipg  widow.  What  proportion  the  intellect  of  Mr.  Harper 
hore  u>  that  of  his  wife,  we  know  not ;  but  in  politics  they 
were  ill  suited,  as  he  was  a  violent  Whig^  and  she  an  un- 
tbendlng  Tory. 

Tt  appears  from  the  education  given  to  Miss  Emilia,  and 
some  of  iier  other  sisten,  that  their  parents  designed  them 
fox  governesses.  About  the  year  1730,  Emilia  became  a 
teacher  at  the  boarding  school  of  a  Mrs.  Taylor,  in  Lincoln, 
where,  though  she  had  the  whole  care  of  the  school,  she  was 
not  well-u8^  and  worse  paid.  Having  borne  this  usage 
aa  long  as  reason  would  dictate  forbearance,  she  laid  the 
case  before  her  brothers,  with  a  resolution  to  begin  a  school 
on  her  own  account  at  Gainsborougli.  She  had  their  ap- 
prpbation,  gave  Mrs.  Taylor  warning,  and  went  to  Gains- 
borough, whjpre  she  continued  at  least  till  1735,  as  she  was 
there  at  the  lime  of  her  father*s  death.  With  her  Mrs.  Wes- 
ley, appears  to  have  sojourned  awhile,  before  she  went  to 
live  with  her  sons  John  and  Charles;  where,  free  from 
cares  and  worldly  anxieties^  with  which  she  had  long  been 
unavoidably  encumbered,  she  spent  the  evening  of  her  life 
in  comparative  ease  and  comfort.  We  learn  several  parti- 
culars respecting  Mrs.  Harper  ttom  a  letter  she  wrote  to  her 
brother  John,  when  she  had  resolved  upon  going  to  Gains- 
borough. 

^  D&UL  BvoTHsm, 

c  Tour  last  letter  comforted  and  settled  my 
vabid  «nmd«rAiUy«  O  !  contimie  to  talk  to  me  of  the  rea- 
aoaaftleaesa«f  nsigaation  te  the  Divine  Will,  t«>  enable  me 
to  bear  cheerftilly  the  ills  et  Kfe,  the  lot  appointed  me ; 
aiMli  never  to  siiflbr  grief  so  ftrio  prevail,  as  to  injure  my 
healthy  •r  leag  to  cUrad  the  aatural  cheerfulness  of  my  tem- 
IMB'  1  had  writ  lengsince^  but  had  amind  to  see  first  how 
-myettall  aflbiie  weald  be  settled ;  and  new  can  assure  you 
tbst^  at  Lady-iday,  i  leaive  Lineoln  certainly.  You  were  of 
opiailen  that  my  leaving  Mrs.  Taylor  would  not  only  prove 
l^r^nfiaiel  to  her  affurs,  (aad  solar  all  the  towif  agrees  with 
yea,)  but  would  be  a  great  affliction  to  her.  I  ovTnl 
tboiight  to^  toe :  bat  we  beCb  were  a  little  mistaken.  She 
reoeived  the  neweof  my  going  with  an  indiflbreoce  I  did  not 
•expect  Never  was  surh  a  teacher,  as  I  may  justly  say  I 
have  been,  so  feeiishly  lost,  or  so  uaneeessarily  disobliged. 
Hud^she  paid  my  last  ysai^s  wages  but  the  day  before  Mar- 
tiMBSs,  I  still  had  staid  t  instead  ef  that,  she  has  received 
£IM  within  these  three  months,  and  yet  never  would  spare 
one  siz  or  stfven  poaads  for  m%  whitXk  I  am  sure  no  teacher 
wMl  ever  hear»  ^be  fondes  I  never  knew  of  any  money 
shasetei«ed<4  s^h4n,alas!  shexan  aererhave  one  iK«  pounds 
beisi  knew  ef  it.  I  haveso  satisfied  brother  Sam,  he 
wishes  ale^fDe*  suectM  at  G^iinsbevoogh,  and  says  he  can 
noHedgerappeaemy  nselatlsii ;  which  pliasca  me  much,  for 
'4  fsauM^fladly'lh*  deiOy  with  bias,  and  ftiendly  with  yon. 
.^  I  bavliafhtser  ptospect  at  Gainsberengh  thanl  coeld 
have  hoped  for ;  my  gre&teit  diiBcnlty  will  be  want  ef  inoh. 


ney  at  my  first  le^^raooot  I  sMi  faniish  '»y  school  with 
canvass,  worsted,  silks,  &c,  though  I  am  much  afiaid  of  be- 
ing dipt  in  debt  at  first :  \u\  God*s  wiH  bedoae^  Troubles 
of  that  kind  are  what  I  have  been  used  ta  Will  you  lend 
me  the  other  £3  which  you  designed  for  me  at  Lady-day ; 
it  would  help  me  much  :  yon  will  if  yon  can,  T  am  sure, — 
for  so  would  I  do  by  you.  I  am  half  starved-  with  cold, 
which  hinders  aw  from  writing  longer.  Emery  is  no  better- 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  Kitty  give  their  service.  Pray  send  soon 
to  me.  Kez  is  gone  home  for  good  and  all.  I  am  knitting 
brother  Charles  a  fine  purse ; — give  my  love  to  him. 
<<  I  am,  dear  brother, 
<*  Yuur  loving  sister  and  constant  friend, 

"Emilia  HAapER.** 

Mrs.  Harper  is  represented  as  a  fine  woman ;  of  a  noble 
yet  affable  countenance,  and  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, as  appeal's  by  a  poem  addressed  to  her  by  her  6i8-^ 
ter,  Mrs.  Wright,  before  her  marriage,  of  which  we  give  a 
stanza  or  two. 

Trae  wit  and  Mirlghtlj  f enius]«bioe 
In  every  turn, in  every  line: 
To  thete,  O  •kilAil  nine  annex 
The  native  sweetncM  of  my  sex  ; 
And  that  peculiar  talent  let  me  thcw 
\^'ilich  Providence  dolh  oft  IxMtow 
On  siiirtta  that  arc  high,  with  tortunea  that  are  tow. 

Thy  virtue*  and  thy  graces  all. 
How  airople,  troe,  and  natural  I 
Thy  gracuAil  foim  with  pleasure  I  surveys     . 
It  chmnns  the  eye,— the  heart,  away .— 
Malicious  fortune  did  re|4ne. 
To  grant  her  gifts  to  worth  like  thine  I 

To  all  thy  outward  inii)esty  and  grace. 
To  all  the  blooBSiiig  features  of  thy  fiace. 
To  all  the  heavenly  «wei'tncs<  o."  thy  mind, 
A  noUe,  generous,  equal  soul  b  Joined, 
Bv  reason  polished,  and  by  aru  refined. 
Thy  even  steady  eye  can  see 
Daiue  fortune  smile,  or  t  ruwn  at  thee ; 
At  every  varied  change  can  say,  it  moves  not  me  I 

Fortune  has  fixed  thee  in  a  place 
Debarred  of  wiadom,  wit,  and  graoa 
High  Irirtbs  and  vittue  eaually  they  soorn. 
As  asses  dull,  on  dunghills  born  : 
Impervious  as  the  stones,  their  heads  are  fbumd  I 
'J  heir  rage  and  hatred  steadfast  as  the  ground. 
"With  th>se  unpolixhed  wights  tliy  youthful  daya 
Glide  tlow  and  dttUt  and  nature's  lamp  tlcray* ; 
Oh  t  what  a  lamp  b  hid,  *mid  such  a  sordid  race! 

Mrs.  Harper  was  left  without  property :  but  in  her  wi. 
dowhood  for  many  years,  she  aras  maintained  entirely  by  ' 
her  brothers,  and  lived  at  the  preacher's  house  adjobiing  the 
cliapel,  in  West  Street,  Seven  Dials,  I^ondon.  She  tenai* 
nated  her  earthly  existence  at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  tbs 
year  1772.  That  her  mind  was  highly  cultivated,  and  her 
taste  exquisite,  appears  ttom.  the  following  assertion  of  her 
brother,  John : — ^  Myjiiiter,  Harper,  was  the  best  rsader  of 
Milton  I  ever  heard." 

Mart,  afterwards  Mrs.  Whitelamb,  was  the  second  of 
the  grown-up  daughters  of  the  Rector  of  Epworth.  Through 
affliction,  and  probably  some  mismanagement  in  her  nurse, 
she  became  isonsiderably  deformed  in  body :  and  her  growth 
in  consequence  was  much  stinted,  and  her  health  injured  ;  - 
but  all  written  and  oi-al  testimony  concur  in  the  statement^ 
that  her  face  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  Avas  a  fair  and 
legible  index  to  her  mind.  Her  Inimble,  obliging,  and  even 
disposition,  made  her  the  favourite  and  delight  of  the  whole 
fomily.  Her  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  frequently  spoke lof 
her  with  the  most  tender  re^sci^  and  her  sister,  Mrs,  Wright^ 
(no  mean  judge  of  character,)  mentions  her  as  one  of  the  most 
exalted  of  human  characters.  She  married,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  family,  Mr.  John  Whitelamb.  He  was  tlui 
son  of  parents  at  that  time  in  very  low  dreamstanees,  and 
was  put  to  a  charity  siiiool  at  Wraota^  He  e^flbred  man j 
privations  in  order  to  acquire  a  sufficiency  of  learning  to 
pass  through  the  University  and  obtain  orders.  It  is  in  re- 
ference to  this  that  Mrs.  Wesley  calls  hini  **poDr  stari^ng 
Johnny.**  So  low  were  his  circumstances  that  he  could  not 
purchase  hiroseflf  a  gown  when  ordained.  Mr.  John  Wes- 
ley, writing  to  his  brother  Samuel  in  1732,  says,  ^John 
WhitehMnb  wants  a  ^tmit,  mnch  :  I  am  not  rich  eiiou;ch  to 
boy  him  out  at  present    If  you  are  willing  my  twenty 
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Bhillmgs  ehoitld  go  towards  that^  I  will  add  ten  more  to 
make  up  tlie  price  of  a  new  one.**  In  every  respect^  the 
Weslcya  divided  with  him,  according  to  their  power  :  and 
by  his  hnmblo  and  upright  conduct  in  the  cftrly  part  of  his 
life,  he  repaid  their  kindnesai  Wl>en  he  got  oitlcra,  Mr. 
W«»ley  made  him  his  en  rate  In  Wpo^^t© ;  and  having  en- 
gaged Miss  Mary'a  affecti-iiis,  they  were  mari-ied,  and  Mr. 
Wealey  gave  up  to  liim  the  living  at  Wiwrtc.  Her  sister, 
Wright,  the  moat  iniercsting  of  the  Wesley  family,  com- 
posed some  lines  to  her  memoi7,  which  contain  an  aflfectiog 
allasion  to  her  oivn  fate. 

"  irblifsful  spirits  condescend  to  know, 
And  hover  round  what  once  they  lorcd  beWw ; 
Maria!  gentle«t  excellence  1  attend 
To  her,  who  glories  to  havecaHt-d  tU6e/rtend  I 
ReoBu^e  in  men*,  tho'  atlietl  in  blood. 
Unworthy  1,  and  thou  dhrinely  good! 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  iMulncM  and  devotion  never  cloyed, 
Ko  moment  ot  thy  lite  pau'd  unemi'luyed ; 
Well-natured  mirth,  matured  discretion  Joinod, 
ConfUnt  attendants  of  the  vlttuoiu  mind. 
Jt'vim  earlicwt  dawn  of  youth,  in  thee  well  known. 
The  saint  sublluie  and  finished  Christian  shone. 
Yet  wooM  not  grace  one  grain  cf  pride  allow, 
Or  crgri  **  ^Hani  oS;  I'm  boUor  than  thou." 
A  worth  80  singular  slRce  time  began. 
But  once  surpassed,  and  He  was  more  than  man. 
When  deep  immersed  in  griefs  beyond  redrew,      , 
And  friends  and  kindred  heightened  by  distress. 
And  vilh  relentless  effbrts  m  »de  me  pr«»ve 
Pain,  grief,  desiwJr,  and  wedlock  leithdut  law  i 
My  sfHt  M.iria  could  alone  dlpst-ni, 
O'erlook'd  the  fatal  vow,  and  moiirn'd  the  punishment ! 
i!ond«iIe<l  the  ill,  ailmitiing  no  relii'f. 
With  »a<5h  infinitude  of  pitying  grief, 
lliat  all  who  could  not  my  demerit  see, 
Mlsto  >k  her  wond'rous  love  for  worth  in  mc. 

^  AhnE,  aften^nrds  Mrs.  Laial>ert,  wns  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman  of  tiro  n.ime  of  John  Lambert,  a  laiul-surveyor  in 
EpwOrth,  of  whom  and  their  children,  if  they  had  any,  we 
know  nothing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L:nni>ert  are  probably  the 
persons  meant  by  Mr.  John  Wesley  in  his  Journal,  under 
date  Tuesday,  Jmie  8^  1742,  where  he  says  : — ^'  I  walked 
to  Hibaldstone,-  about  ten  miles  from  Epworth,  to  gee  my 
br^fther  and  sister  ;*MKit  he  mentions  no  name.  On  Mrs. 
Laabert*s  marringe,  hor  brother  Samuel  presented  to  her 
the- following  vorst^:.^ 

No  Hctlnn  line  sl»^  fiulde  my  hand. 

But  artless  truth  the  vonie  supply : 
Which  nil  with  eae  may  understand. 

But  none  be  able  to  deny. 

Kor.  sister,  take  the  care  amiss. 

Which  I,  in  giving  rules,  employ 
Tnpoint  thq likeliest  way  to bitss, 

To  cause,  as  well  as  wish,  you  joy. 
Let  love  your  reason  never  blind, 

'1^  drvam  of  paradise  bdow ; 
For  sorrows  mukt  attend  roankiud. 

And  pain,  and  weariness,  and  wo  \ 
Though  still  fVom  mutual  love,  relief 

In  all  conditions  may  be  ibund, 
It  cam  at  once  the  eoromoa  grief. 

And  softens  the  sevei  est  wound. 
Through  diligence,  and,  wolLcamod  gaiD> 

In  growing  plenty  may  you  llvel 
Add  each  in  fnety  Obtain 

Refiose  tb«t  riolMS  paiinot  gly^  { 
If  cbikhreo  tte  should  bless  tho  bed, 

O I  rat)^  let  them  inf<u)t$  die. 
Than  live  to  grieve  the  hoary  head. 

And  Make  the  aged  Aitber  algb  1 
StiUditteo  s,  let  them  ne'er  oonspiro 

To  make  their  parents  disagree ; 
No  son  be  rival  to  his  jr/re, 

Mo  dmtgktcr  more  Ix^ved  than  tkct  I 
l4*t  them  be  humWe,  rHOUs,  wise. 

Nor  higher  station  wi»ti  to  knuw  j 
Since  only  those  iies(  rve  to  rise. 

Who  live  conrentcd  to  be  hw. 
Firm  let  the  husband's  empire  stand. 

With  easy  but  im^estlaned  sway ; 
p  BIsT  vs  have  lnndm€9»  to  oHsmand, 

Au^tuoviht  bravery  to  obey. 
Long  may  he  give  thee  comfort,  long 

As  the  frail  knot  oTTtfr  shaH  hold! 
Mere  than  mjmker  w^en  ibou*rt  young, 
.  ,y    ..  , , ,    M<^  ^hi^  a  tqn  when  waxing  old. 
.  ,v  Xhf  grostest  errthlv  pleasure  try. 

Allowed  by  Prorfdoncc  divine  j 
Be  8t  ill  a  Jhubttnft,  blest  m  T, 
.    And  <Ad«  a  wire  as  good  as  m/iu: .' 


There  is  mock  good  sense  and  sni  table  advice  1^  time 
verses ;  and  they  give  an  additional  testimon^r  to  the  doincs. 
tic  happiness  of  their  author.  "  I  wisli,**  says  Dr.  Chrkf, 
"  they  were  in  the  hands  of  every  newly  married  couple  in 
the  kingdom.** 

SusANXA,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ellison,  was  bom  about  iht 
year  1 70L  She  is  reported  to  have  been  good'natnred,  very 
fiicetions,  but  a  little  romantic  ^e  married  lUchairdEni' 
son,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  had  a  respectable 
establishment.  But  though  she  bore  him  several  cbSdren, 
the  marriage^  like  some  others  in  Che  Wesley  femlly,  vn 
not  a  happy  one.  She  possessed  a  mind  natorallj  stPon;, 
which  was  mnch  improved  by  a  good  education.  HuaiBd 
was  common,  coarse,  uncultivated,  and  too  mnch  indiiMd 
to  despotic  s%vay,  which  prevented  conjugal  happiness.  Ua. 
fitness  of  minds  more  than  circnmstanoes,  is  what  in  g^ 
neral  mars  the  mania^  union.  Where  mindj  are  oniitd, 
means  of  happiness  and  contentment  are  eter  within  nadk 

What  little  domestic  happiness  they  had,  was  not  only 
intemipicd,  but  finally  destroyed,  by  a  fire  which  fook 
place  in  their  dwcUing-house.  What  the  cause  of  this  fire 
was,  is  not  known :  but  after  it  took  place,  MVSi'  Ellison 
would  never  again  live  with  her  husband !  Shs  went  to 
London,  and  hid  herself  among  some  of  her  children,  xrlio 
were  established  there,  and  received  also  considcrsble  helps 
from  her  brother  John,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
S.imuel,  became  the  common  ^Imoner  of  the  fiimilf.  Mr. 
Kllison  used  many  means  toget  his  wife  to  return ;  bntihe 
utterly  refused  either  to  sec  him,  or  to  have  any  further  m^ 
tercourse  with  him.  As  he  knew  her  affectionate  disposi. 
.  tion,  in  order  to  bring  her  down  into  the  coimtry,  he  achtr. 
tised  an  account  of  his  death  I  When  this  met  "her  eye,  she 
immediately  set  off  for  Lincolnshire,  to  pay  the  but  tribtite 
of  respect  to  his  remains :  but  when  she  found  hun  itUl 
alive  and  well,  she  returned,  and  no  persuasion  could  nxion 
her  to  live  Tvith  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  comnra. 
nicated  to  any  person  the  cause  of  her  aversiortj  and  after 
tliis  lapse  of  time  it  is  in  vain  to  pursue  it  by  conjecture. 

Meuetabel,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wright^  (called  al» 
Hetty,  and,  by  her  brother,  Snihttd,  sometimes  Kitty,) 
gave,  fVom  infancy,  such  prooft  of  sCnmg  mintal  ptvert, 
as  led  her  parents  to  cultivato  them  with  ths  motfpt 
care.  These  exertions  were  crowned  with  success  ;  for  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  she  made  such  prsficiensy  is 
the  learned  languages,  that  she  could  read  the  Greek  text. 
She  appears  to  have  been  the  most  eminently  gifted  of  the 
female  branches  of  the  Wesley  family.  Shs-  h»d  a  flue 
talent  for  poetry,  and  availed  herself  of  the  rich,  sweet  and 
pensive  warbXings  of  hsr  lyra,  to  soo^  her  spirit  under  the 
pressui-tf  of  deep  and  accumulated  caUroi^y*  At  the  tale  of 
hci-  ai^Iciioiis  every  £?eliug  hoart  must  sigiv<  BeligjoOF^ 
tha  balm  which,  allayed  her  aoguusb;  and  the  soitoki  of 
Qie  moment,  now  enhance  her  eternal  joy*  Fr^aa  Mc.f^H^ 
hood  she  was  gay  and  sprightly  ;  full  of  n^^y^i^y^- 
mour,  and  keen  wit.  She  appears  to  bava  had  ipvxf.  snii^ 
but  they  Wtire  generally  of  the  thoughtUsji  ic^f|»,  ^,;^ 
suited  to  make  her  either  happy  or  useful,  ip  f  .|i)|9l^fQWi ' 
life.  .»  .  1,        .    -•(•{•"'•' 

To,  some  of  tbose  proposed  matches^  in  earlf  li£^;UV(«f<^ 
loi^ig  lines  nlludcy  which  were  ftinnd  in  her  fath«r'»  ^w'" 
writinif,  andmai-ked  by  Mr.  John  Wesley  "  Hetty-*  le^lw 
to  her  Motlicc"—  .    . 

"Dear  Mother, 

«*Touwer#onrein  lheew*n,            '  ' 

As  by  Oft  cai:««  i»  pia  nly  «lM*wn»  -.{>*> 

Who  fl^i?  hr.vl  ue'cr  cumc  ailer.       ,  ,         ,^ 

Prav  sjicak  .1  word  in  time  of  need,"     '  "' 

AnHwitU  «nf*aurJ»ok*dtMi(!ryilmiA  >     ^     " 

For  jour  dbttrcised  daughter. 

lu  the  spring  freshness  of  youth  and  hope,  her  alM'P'" 
were  engaged  by  one  who,  in  point  of  abilities  and  sM<>s^ 
might  Imve  bem  a .  snitahle  husband  ;  some  kvb^mvW^ 
however^  caused  a  disagreemjent  with  ber  £ith«r,  'iU^^ 
terference  did  not  mo^  U£U^  She  refMvd;4e  jif^^ 
lover  Ap.;  and  had  ke  been  faitiiful  to  her^.^li^  CPHIff^' 
In  lUl  piiobabiUty,  would  have  issued  i in  marnagi^  mU 
whether  he  was  ofi^uded  with  the  oppositionM*^'*'^ 
or  it  proceeded  from  ficklenci^,  is  not  knoivn.    He,  howerer, 
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remittetl  his  assiduities,  and  at  last  abandoned  a  woman  who 
would  have  been  an  honour  to  the  Jirst  man  in  tlie  land. 
The  matter  thus  terminating,  Hetty  committed  a  fhtal 
error,  which  many  woman  nave  done  in  their  Just,  but 
blind  reseutmentr--8he  man*ied  the  fir.^t  person  who  offered. 
This  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wright,  in  no  desirable 
rank  in  Vifa,  of  coai^sc  mind  and  maunei-s,  inferior  to  hei*self 
in  education  and  intellect,  and  every  way  nn worthy  of  a 
wouiau,  wliose  e<|ual  in  all  things  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  find;  for  her  person  was  more  than  Commonly 
pleasing,  her  disposition  gentle  and  affectionate,  her  prin- 
ciplea  tliose  which  arm  tlic  heart  either  for  prosperous  or 
advorso  fortune,  her  talents  remarkable,  and  her  attainments 
beyoud  what  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  women,  even  those 
who  are  the  most  highly  educated.  Duty  in  her  had  pro- 
duced  6o  much  affection  towards  the  misei-able  ci-ejiturc 
whom  she  had  made  her  husband,  that  the  bmtal  profligacy 
of  his  conduct  almost  broke  her  heart  lie  did  not  know 
the  value  of  the  woman  he  had  espoused  !  He  associated 
with  low,  dissolute  company,  spent  his  evenings  fi'om  home, 
and  became  a  confirmed  drunkard.  This  man-iage  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  1725. 
Mary,  of  all  hoc  sistew,  hiid  the  courage  to  counsel  her  not 
to  marry  him. 

A  pojplext'*!  and  thorny  path  appears  to  have  been  the 
peiun-al  li»t  of  the  sensible  and  pioiii  diiuijhtcrs  of  the  Hector 
of  K|»ivorth.  They  were  f»»r  tlie  mo^l  part  unsuitably,  arid 
theroioi-c  uuhappilv,  man  led.  At  a  time  u  hen  Mr^  "Wright 
iM'Iicved  and  hoped  that  she  shouM  st»ou  be  at  peace  in  the 
grave,  she  composed  this  Epitaph  for  hersolt* : — 

**  Ooitino^  while  living,  to  «ustai» 
An  equal  Abarc  of  grief  uiui  paia  ; 
All  various  Hl9  ormimun  race 
Within  114*  broAst  Itad  once  a  place. 
Yv'Uhoul  couiplolnt.  i)l)t;  Ittarn'd  to  bsor, 
A 'i'^'ng  dt'atii*  a  Jung  (lot.p.iir; 
*nil  hard  opprcMcd  by  adrcrw  fate, 
U*arcUarKi!d,  the  kudk  bcocith  th«  weight ; 
And  to  t^'v^  peaceAd  tuiub  retired. 
"' '      'to  much  est  .•fm'd',  m»  long  desired. 
Vhe  patnfiil  mortal  eoti4iot*«  o'er ; 
A  broken  heart  can  MolxI  no  more  *' 

Bnym  that  Ulntts,  however^  she  recovered,  so  far  as  to 
linger  on  for  many  years,  living  to  find  in  religion  the  con- 
BoHttiost  she  needed,  and  which  nothing  else  am  bestow. 
That  the  was  almost  compelled  by  her  father  to  man-y 
Wrfght,  app^rs  evident  from  the  following  letter  ^— 

*' July  3,  1729. 
"  IIOKocttED  Sir, 

"  Thongh  I  was  glad,  on  any  terms,  of 
the  favour  of  a  1hiefh>m  you ;  yet  I  was  concerned  at  your 
dis^le;isnrc  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  paragraph,  which 
yon  are  pleasetl  to  say  was  meant  for  the  fioieet  of  my  let- 
ter, bot  tvhich  was  in  reality  the  only  thiug  I  disliked  in 
it  h^t^  it  went.  I  trish  it  had  not  gone,  since  1  perceive 
it  j^ve  you  soiae  uneasiness. 

^^  But  since  what  I  said  occasioned  dome  queries,  which  I 
Bh<>tilfi  fte  glad  to  speak  freely  about,  uTre  I  sure  that  the 
les^st'I  coidd  aay  would  not  grieve  or  offend  you,  or  weire  I 
so  happy  as  Co  think  like  you  in  everything  ;  I  earnestly 
be|f  th&t  the' little  \  shall  say  may  not  be  offensive  to  you, 
since  I  promise  to  be  as  little  witty  as  possible,  though  I 
can^t  hdp  saying,  yoU  only  accuse  mo  of  being  too  much 
so  ;  etpecialiy  these  late  years  past  i  have  been  pretty  free 
from  that  scaudaL 

^'  Ybu  a«k  me  *  what  hurt  matrimony  has  done  me  Y 
a  lid  <  whether  I  had  always  so  frightful  an  idea  of  it  as  I 
have  now  V  Home  questions  indeed  !  and  I  once  more  beg 
'of  you  not  to  be  offetided  at  the  leatt  I  can  say  to  them,  if 
I  say  any  thing. 

"1  Irttdiiot  always  such  notions  of  wedlock  as  now;  but 
tijoi^^hf  Whe^e  there  \ta%  a  mutnal  afi)N:tion  and  dealre  of 
*j)l^irj?fhA  Si'nrfcthing  near  an  equality  of  mind  and  person  ;  \ 
eitftfef  Afthlv  Of  heavenly  xvlsdom,  and  any  thlngf  td  keep  ' 
lo^%(^Mi  tHjt^iBcn  Tfl  yoong  couple,  th^i\'  Was  a  potsiWity 
o4  hiifphii^  M  a  tharH^nt  state :  bnt  where  aUy  or  nutsCof' 
iheiel  af^'tOU/tlih^,  I  ever  thought  people  could  not  marry 
yvith^mO'itViftinff  against  (roft  a  ltd  themselves,  !  cOuM-say ' 
much  tilure ;  Ijut  \rould  rather  eternally  siillc  my  scnti- 


mentfl  than  have  the  torment  of  thinking  they  agree  xw)t 
with  yoars.  You  are  so  good  to  my  spouse  and  me^  as  to 
say,  <  yoQ  ahall  always  think  yourself  obliged  to  him  for 
his  civilities  to  mc*  I  hope  Im  will  always  continue  to  i^se 
me  better  than  I  merit  from,  him  in  one  respect. 

^  1  think  exactly  the  same  of  my  «M(rria^«  as  I  did  before 
it  happened ;  but  though  I  would  have  given  at  least  one  of 
my  eyes  for  the  Ubtrty  of  throwing  myself  at  your  feet  be^ 
fofrs  I  was  married  at  all  ;  yet  since  it  is  past,  and  matri- 
monial  grievanow  are  tKnally  irropar^ble^l  hope  you  will 
condescend  to  be  so  far  of  my  opinion,  aa  to  own, — that 
since  upon  some  accounts  I  ao)  happier  than  I  dee^ve,  it  is 
best  to  say  little  of  things  guide  past  remedy ;  and  endea- 
vour, as  I  really  do,  to  make  my^If  more  and  more  con- 
tented, though  things  may  not  be  to  my  wish.** 

•  •  •  «  • 

Wright  had  an  establishment  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  Lon- 
don, where  he  carried  on  the  bnsiness  of  plinnbing  and 
gloMtngy  and  had  load  works  connected  with  it.  His  em- 
ployment gi'eatly  injured  his  own  health,  and  materially 
aflfcvted  that  ot  Mrs.  Wright.  They  had  several  children, 
all  of  whoiii  died  young ;  and  it  was  their  mother*a  opinion 
(hat  the  effluvia  from  the  lead-works  was  the  €aiise  of  their 
death. 

We  extract  the  followhiy  from  a  MS.  letter  of  Mr. 
William  Duncombe,  to  Mi's.  Elizabeth  Carter,  iuser:ed  in 
^^  BryJtjcsCensura  LUcraria^''  Vol.  vii.  p.  277*  Jtsi)eaks 
better  of  Wright  than  he  deserved. 

"  You  dcdire  some  aceotint  of  Mrs.  Wright.  She  was 
sister  to  Samuel,  John,  and  Charles  Wesley.  ,Tlie  first 
was  an  Usher  at  Westminster,  and  died  master  of  Tiverton 
School  in  Devonshire.  John  and  Cliarles  aW  eminent 
pi-eachers  among  the  Methodise.  Hor  father  ivaa  a  dorgf- 
man,  and  author  of  a  poem  called  The  Life  of  Chriot,  It 
is  a  pions  book,  but  boars  no  character  as  a  Poflat*  But 
we  have  a  volume  of  pocaaa  by  Samuel  WcN^ey,  juU*,  wltidi 
are  ingenious  and  entertaifiing.r  He  iNid  an  eAelleat  knack 
of  telling  a  tale  in  verse.  I  suppose  yoa-  must  have  iieen 
them.  1 

«<  Mr.  Highttore,  whe  knew  Mrs.  •Wright^whenyodiTigv 
told  me  that  she  was  very  handsoute.  When  I  snw  lieu 
she  was  in  a  languishing  way,  and  had  no  ccmaius  uf 
beauty,  except  a  lively  pierolng  ey&  ,  She  was  yery  unfor- 
tnnate>  as  you  will  find  by  her  poems,  which  are  written 
with  great  delicacy  ;  but  so  tender  and  aHccting,  they  can 
scarcely  be  read  without  t^ars.  She  had  an  u^ide,  a  sur- 
geon, with  whom  she  ^vas  a  favourite.  In  her  bloom,  he 
used  to  take  her  with  him  to  Bath,  Tunbrid^e)  &c. ;  and 
she  has  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  an  exreilent  poem. 

«  Mr.  Wright,  her  husband,  is  my  plumber,  and  lives  in 
this  street ;  an  honest,  labonons  man,  but  by  no  miMU"  a 
fit  husband  for  such  a  woman. '  He  was  bnt  a  joar.ieyman 
when  she  married  him;  but  set  up  with  the  fortune 
left  her  by  her  uncle.  Mrs.  Wright  has  b»rn  dead  abo\it 
two  years.  On  my  asking  if  she  hiul  anyt^lld  livin;^,  slie 
replied,  <  I  have  had  several,  but  the  white  lehd  killed  them 
all  r     She  had  just  come  fi'om  Brislal  aiid  wtx%  very  weak. 

<  How,  madam,*  said  I,  *eould  yonx  bear  the- fatigue  of  so 
long  a  journey  ?*  <  We  had  a  cojk*  of  our  own,'  said  she, 
<and  took  short  stages;  besides,  I  had  the  King  with  me  V 

<  The  King  ;  I  suppose  yen  meaa  a  person  whode  name  is 
King.' — <  No ;  I  mean  my  brother,  the  King  t^  the  Me* 
thodists  /*    This  looked  like  a  piece  of  lunacy. 

<^  She  told  me  that  she  had  long  ai'dt»tJy  wi«hcd  for 
death  ;  «  and  the  rather,'  said  she,  *  because  we,  the  metho* 
dists,  always  die  in  tmnsports  of  joy  /'  I  am  told  that  she 
xnroU  some  hymns  for  the  methodlsts,  but  h^ve  noi  seen 
any  of  them. 

«  It  afiected  me  to  view  the  ruin  of  so  fine  a  fmme ;  so  I 
made  her  only  three  or  four  visits.  Mr.  Wrfght  told  mc 
she  had  burned  many  poems,  and  given  tome  to  a  beloved 
sister,  which  he  coukl  never  recover.  As  many  as  he  could 
pi-ocure,  he  gave  me*     I  will  eend  them  to  yow  speedily. 

**  I  went  one  day  wth  Wright  to  hear  Mr.  Charles  Wes- 
ley preach.  I  find  his  busitiess  is  only  Wttli  t\\k  heart  and 
affections.  As  to  the  imdenttandingy^uit  nuut  shift  for 
itaelf.     Most  of  our  clergy  are  in  the  contrary  exti-emc,  and 
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ftpply  thAaM^Tes  onlj  to  the  head.  To  \te  sure  they  take 
OS  all  ^r  stoics ;  and  think  that,  like  a  yonng  lady  of  your 
Aeqvaiiktanee,  we  hare  no  passions. 

«  W,   DUNCOMBE.*' 

«2eth  Not.  1752.* 

The  following  beautiful  Tines  by  Mrs.  Wright,  seem  to 
liave  been  a  mere  extempore  effusion,  poured  out  from  the 
fulness  of  her  heart  on  the  occasion,  and  sharpened  with  the 
keen  anguish  of  distress. 

A    MOTU£B*S   ADDRESS   TO   HER  DYUfO   IKFANT* 

Tender  •oftoeu  I  infant  Mild ! 
Perfect,  purest,  brightest  child  ! 
Transient  lustre!  beauteous  clay! 
SmlHuf  wonder  of  a  day ! 
Ere  th  e  last  con vulsi  ro  start 
Rends  thy  unresisting  heart ; 
Ere  tiie  long  enduring  swoon 
Weigh  thy  uredous  eyelids  down  ; 
Ah  r  regard  a  mother's  moan. 
Anguish  deeper  Uian  my  own. 

Faireot  eyes,  whose  dawning  light 
Late,  with  rapture,  ble^r  ray  sight, 
Ere  vour  oi^  extingutsh'd  be. 
Bend  their  trembling  beams  on  mcl 

Drooping  rwectncss!  ve  dantflowtrf 
Blooming,  withering  in  an  hour! 
Vire  thy  gentle  breast  sustains 
Latest,  fieicett,  mortal  pains. 
Hear  a  suppUjuit  I  let  tm  bo 
Partner  in  tliy  destiny  I 
That  whene'er  the  fatal  cloud 
Must  ihy  radiant  temples  shroud ; 
When  deadly  damps,  impending  now. 
Shall  hover  round  thy  destin  -d  brow. 
Diffusive  may  their  influence  be. 
And  with  the  Mcmsoot  tdast  the  tree. 

This  was  composed  during  her  confinement,  and  written 
from  her  mouth  by  her  husband,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  John 
Wesley.  The  original  letter  sent  with  these  Terses  was  in 
Dr.  Clarke^s  possession,  who  says,  *<  it  is  a  curiosity  of  its 
kind ;  and  one  proof  amongst  many,  of  the  total  unfitness 
of  such  a  slender,  and  uncultivated  mind,  to  match  with  one 
of  the  highest  ornaments  of  her  sex.  I  shall  give  it  entire 
In  its  own  orthography,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  complaints 
of  this  forlorn  womau,  who  was  forced  to  accept  in  marriage 
the  rude  hand  which  wrote  it.  It  is  like  the  ancient  He- 
bi-ew,  all  mthout  points.** 

<<  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Wesley,  Fellow  in  Christ 
Church  College^  Oxon« 
««Dbaii  Baoi 

"  TMs  tomes  to  Let  you  know  that  my 
wife  is  bmnght  to  ^ed  and  is  in  a  hopefuU  way  of  Doing 
weU  but  the  Dear  child  Died_the  Third  day  after  it  was 
bomt^wbich  has  bem  of  great  eonceme  to  me  and  my  wile 
She  Joyns  With  me  In  Love  to  your  Selfb  and  Bro  :  Charles 
•*  Prom  Your  Loveing  Bro : 

**  to  Comnd— Wm.  Wright." 

**  JPS.  Ive  sen  you  Sum  Verses  that  my  wife  maid  of 
pear  Lamb  Let  me  hear  from  one  or  both  of  you  as  Soon 
as  you  Think  Conveniant.**.  , 

Mrs.  Wright  wtole  much  beautiful  poetry,  but  oould 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  collect  and  give  her  poems  to  the 
public.  It  is  said  that  she  gam  them  at  her  death  to  one 
of  her  sisters.  Many  have  been  pablished  in  diflermt  col. 
lecUons.  Some  may  be  found  in  the  Pk»etical  Register,  the 
Christian  Magazine^  the  Arminian  Magatincy  and  in  the 
4]ifferent  lives  of  her  brothers^  Joha  and  Charles.  Most  of 
the  poems  wera  written  under  strong  mental  depression. 

She  was  visited  by  her  beotlttr  Charles  in  her  last  iUness. 
,l|e  says  in  his  journal  i--**  I  prayed  by  my  sister,  Wright, 
a  gra«H>u0,  trembling  saf«l ;  a  bruised  reed  which  the  Lord 
will  not  bitBak***  She  died  March  21,  1751  ;  and  Mr. 
,  Charles  Wesley  preached  her  funeral  sermon  Ih>m  these 
wordsy — ^  I'hy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall 
tby  moon  withdraw  itself,  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  ever- 
lasting light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.*** 
Mn.  Wfig)^t  waft  dewaribed  to  Or.  Clarke,  by  one  who 
knew  her,  as  '(^an  elegant  woman,  with  great  refinement 
of  mafmetTn.** 

^  Sh€(  i^as  JTfparted  to  ha  hsr  metbpKs  lavonrite  Mn.  Charles  ' 
,  ,»-\{vr^i9#dl^f^«umder.tbai9(»wi«9»w<Miim 


could  gi\'e  vny  to  such  a  partiality."  Many  yean  tfter, 
when  this  saying  was  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Hall,  she  repGtd, 
''what  was  cnlled  partiality,  Was  what  they  iftigtrt  ill 
have  enjoyed  if  they  had  wishni  it ;  which  was  to  sit  in  mj 
mother's  chamber  when  disengaged  \  and  listen  to  her  odd. 
versation.**  «  What  was  called  partiality  to  Pa/fjr,**  nyi 
Dr.  Clarke,  **  was  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity  to  jtere 
her  mind  with  the  observations  of  a  parent,  whose  mode  of 
thinking  was  not  cnnmon,  and  whose  conversation  was  pe. 
culiarly  interesting ;  and  it  would  have  been  cnielty  \o 
have  chased  away  a  little  one,  who  preferred  her  motiier'i 
society  to  reci^eatiou.** 

Mrs.  Wesley^s  opinion  of  the  strong  charactenstie  itadi- 
ness  of  Martha  will  appear  from  the  following  inddrnt 
One  day,  when  she  entered  the  nursery,  all  the  childrra, 
Patty  excepted,  (who  was  ever  sedate  and  reflecting,)  wm 
in  high  glee  and  frolic,  as  they  ought  to  be,  their  mothet 
said,  but  not  rebukingly,  "  You  will  all  be  more  wrioiu 
one  day.**  Martha  lifting  up  her  head,  immediately askfd, 
«*  shall  I  be  more  serious,  Ma*am  ?**  «  JVo,**  replied  the 
mother.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Che  partiality  was 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  Patty  loved  the  mother,  and 
ivished  to  listen  to  her  discourse,  by  which  she  mereaied 
her  fund  of  knowledge:  a  propensity  which  was  toy  pro- 
perly indulged.*'  To  her  brother  John  she  was  uncom. 
monly  attached.  They  had  the  same  features  as  exsctljas 
if  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  added  to  a  great  simiUrity  of 
disposition.  Even  their  handwriting  was  so  much  alil^e 
that  one  might  be  easily  mistaken  Ibr  the  other. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  Martha's  character  whkh  bu 
been  strongly  censured — ^her  conduct  in  reference  tober 
marriage.  Whilst  she  was  at  her  uncled  house  in  London, 
she  received  the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Dame  of 
Hall,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Wesley*s  pupils  at  Limols  Col. 
lege.  He  possessed  an  agreeable  person,  considerable taknti, 
and  manners  which  were  in  a  high  degree  prepovesiin^,  lo 
those  who  did  not  s^  beneath  the  surface.  Mr.  Joba  Wes> 
ley  was  much  attached  to  him  ;  he  thought  him  bmaMe, 
and  teachable,  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation  holy  aad 
unblameable.  There  were  indeed  parts  of  his  oaaduet  whick 
might  have  led  a  ivary  man  to  suspect  either  his  sanity;  or 
his  sincerity  ;  but  the  tutor  was  loo  sincere  himself,  and  too 
enthusiastic,  to  entertain  the  suspicion  which  some  of  fait 
extravagances  might  justly  have  excited.  Bamnel  fonsed 
a  truer  judgment  « I  never  liked  the  man,"  says  be, 
«  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  His  smoothness  did  not 
suit  my  roughness.  He  appeared  always  to  dreed  oieas  i 
wit  and  a  jester:  this  with  me  is  a  sure  sign  of  gniK  sod 
hypocrisy.  He  never  could  meet  my  eye  in  ftll  lifbt 
Conscious  that  there  was  something  foul  at  the  bottoei,  he 
was  afhiid  that  I  should  see  it,  if  I  looked  keenly !»»  hu 
eye.**    John,  however,  took  him  to  his  bosom. 

In  Hall's  addresses  to  Martha,  there  is  no  doabt  he  w« 
sincere ;  and  in  order  to  secure  her,  he  took  the  expediw* 
which  was  firequently  practiced  in  those  days, to  betrolh^tr 
to  himself.  All  this  was  done  without  the  knowWjt  of 
her  parents,  or  her  brothers,  for  some  time.  He  aileitfalA 
actompanicd  John  and  Charles  to  Epworth,  and  there  he 
saw  her  sister  Eezzia,  became  enamoured  of  hsTj  ebtaiwd 
her  consent  to  marry  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  Ie«fi"f 
poor  unconscious  Kezzia  to  the  altar,  affirming  vshomently 
that  «  the  thing  was  of  God ;  that  he  was  certam  it  W8^h«» 
will ;  God  had  reveahxl  to  him  that  he  must  mirry,  wd 
that  Kenla  was  the  very  person.**  The  ftmily  waijnwf 
aUrmed  at  his  conduct ;  in  vain  they  questioned  htajw 
the  reason  of  this  change,  when,  to  the  utter  astenishina" 
of  all  parties,  in  a/ew  days  Hall  changed  his  ain*»«*J?' 
and  pretending,  with  blasphemous  effrontery,  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  changed  His  ;  declared  that  a  second  w^mw* 
had  countermanded  the  first,  and  Instructed  him  to  vaarrf 
not  ICezzia,  but  her  sister  Martha.  The  fiunilf|  and 
especially  the  brothera,  ffelt  indignant  at  tfiis  in^Bfot^ 
posaL  , 

Martha  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been'Ja J 
when  Hall  went  down  into  Lincolnshire  ;  am[  I 
thing  of  the  transaction  with  Kezzia  at  tli^f}}fJ 
mderable  time  after  it  took  ptace.     'Vl^  lb* 
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mattcn  8tood«  the  wrote  ta  her  mother,  and  laid  open  the 
^^riuaje  ImsineM;  who,  on  thia  explanation,  wrote  her  full 
coikaent,  assuring  Martha,  *<  that  if  she  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  her  uncle,  there  was  no  obstacle.*^. 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  labours  hard  to  vindicate  Mrs.  Hall  in 
this  matter,  says,  ''Keszia,  on  hearing  the  true  relation, 
cordially  renounced  all  claim  tu  Hall;  and,  from  every 
thin^  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  she  sat  as  indifferent  to 
him.  as  if  no  such  transaction  hsid  ever  existed.  Her  uucle, 
Matthew,  with  whom  Patty  lived,  was  so  satisfied  with  her 
conduct  and  the  match,  that  he  gave  her  L.500  on  her  mar- 
riafpe,  and  his  testimony  of  <her  dutiful  and  gniteful  con- 
duct dtiring  the  whole  time  she  had  resided  in  his  house/ 
Kezzia  also  gave  her  consent  by  choosing  to  live  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall  after  their  marriage,  though  she  had  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  reside  with  her  brother  Samuel ;  and  her 
brother  John  was  to  have  furnished  L.60  per  annum  to 
cover  her  expenses.  The  true  state  of  the  case  was  for 
aome  years  unknown  to  her  brothers;  and  Mr.  John  Wes- 
ley,  in  a  letter  to  Hall,  dated  Dec.  2,  17'17)  charges  him 
*  with  having  stolen  Kezzia  from  the  God  of  .her  youth ; 
that  in  consequence  she  refused  to  be  comforted,  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  her  death ;  but  her 
hlood  still  cried  unto  God  from  the  earth  against  him,  and 
that  surely  it  was  upon  his  head.*  That  this  was  Mr. 
VTc^ey^s  impression  1  well  know;  but  it  is  not  strictly 
correct.  I  have  the  almost  dying  assertions  of  Mrs.  Hall, 
delivered  to  her  baloved  niece.  Miss  Wesley,  and  by  her 
handed  in  writing  to  me^  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  as 
stated  above." 

Opposed  to  this  opinion,  however,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
HalL  He  says  that  «  Mrs.  Hall  did  not  speak  of  her  mar- 
riage  quite  as  the  respectable  biographer  of  her  &mily.  does. 
She  waa  convinced  for  many  years,  that  her  brothers  were 
BO  far  right,  that  for  bolh  sisters  to  have  refused  him,  after  he 
had  manifested  such  a  want  of  principle  and  honour,  would 
have  been  tke  more  excellent  way,^ 

Till  this  time  John  Wesley  believed  that  Hall  was, 
^  without  question,  filled  with  foith,  and  the  love  of  God ; 
so  that  in  all  England  he  knew  not  his  fellow.  He  thought 
.  him  a  pattern  of  lowliness,  meekness,  seriousness,  and  con- 
tinual advertance  to  the  presence  of  God ;  and,  above  all, 
of  flelf-ideiiial  of  every  kind,  and  of  suffering  all  things  with 
joyfulness.**  But  afterwards  he  found  *<  there  was  a  worm 
at  the  root  of  the  gourd."  Hall  began  to  teach  that  there 
was  ^  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  no  general  judgment,  no 
heUy  no  worm  that  never  dieth,  no  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched."  Mr.  J.  Wesley,  in  the  course  of  his  travelling, 
.ca^Boe  to  Hairs  honse^  near  Salisbury,  and  was  let  in, 
.  though  Oiiders  had  been  given  that  he  should  not  be  admit- 
ted. Hall  left  the  room  as  soon  as  he  entered,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  him  that  he  must  quit  the  house,  and  presently 
tamed  his  wife  out  of  doors.  Having  now  thrown  off  all 
restraint,  and  all  regard  to  decency,  he  publicly  and  pri- 
Tately  recommended  polygamy,  as  conformable  to  natare, 
preoebed  in  its  defence,  and  practised  as  he  preached.  Soon 
he  IamI  aside  all  pretensions  to  religion,  professed  himself 
aa  infidel,  and  led,  for  many  years,  the  life  of  an  adven- 
turer and  a  profiigate,  at  home  and  abroad ;  acting  some- 
times as  a  physician,  sometimes  as  a  priest,  or  figured  away 
with  his  sword,  cane,  and  scarlet  cloak;  assuming  any 
charaeter,  according  to  his  humour,  or  the  convenience  of 
the  day.  Hall  passed  ftom  change  to  change,  till  at  last  he 
glorisd  in  his  ahame,  and  became  a  proverb  of  reproach, — 
•*  The  vflett  husband,  and  the  worst  of  men.'* 

He  would  talk,  with  apparent  ease,  to  his  chaste  wife  con- 
cerning his  concubines !  He  would  tell  her,  that  she  was 
bis  cdrnai  wife,  but  they  his  spiritttal  wives  I  for  he  had 
taught  them  to  despise  all  sober,  scriptural  religioi^  and  to 
talk-  as  corruptly  as  himself  At  length  he  broke  all 
liboWds^  and  retired  to  the  West  Indies,  taking  his  chief 
faTounte  with  him.  She  was  a  remarkable  woipau/;  and 
BpWn  jto^  have  had  more  personal  courage  than,  her 
^ret^ieii ''|^aran:^>ur.  In  an  assault  npon  the  house  in 
f^)ucn  the)r  lived,  hy  a  blapk  banditti,  she  seized  a  large 
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pewter  veuelj  and  standing,  at  the  taraii^  «f  (the  aiairs 
which  led  to  their  apartment,  she  knocked  the  aetmlofUs 
down  in  succession,  as  they  approached^  and  mahuaiaedthe 
post  till  succour  arrived,  and  dispersed  the  villains.  Hall 
continued  his  connexion  with  this  wretched  womoa  tiM  she 
died,  and  then  returned  to  England,  weak,  and  in  some  de- 
gree humbled,  and  was  aflei-u'ards  seen  officiating  in  a 
clmrch  in  London,  where,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  de« 
livered,  with  gi-eat  energy,  an  extempore  discourse,  which  a 
gentleman  who  heard  it,  says  was  inimitably  pathetic. 
Mrs.  Hall,  bonud,  as  she  most  conscientiously  thought 
herself,  by  her  original  vows,  showed  him  every  kind  of 
charitable  attention  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bris- 
tol, January  6,  1776.  He  exclaimed,  in  his  last  hours,  «I 
have  injured  an  angel!  an  angel  that  never  reproached 
me  I"  Mr.  John  W&sley  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
closing  scene : — *<  I  came  to  Bristol  just  in  time  enough  not 
to  see,  but  to  bury  poor  Mr.  Hall,  my  bi-otheiviu-law,  who  died 
on  Wednesday  morning,  I  trust  in  peace,  for  God  had  given 
him  deep  repentance.  Such  another  montmient  of  Divine 
mercy,  considering  how  low  he  had  fitUen,  and  from  what 
heights  of  holiness,  I  have  not  seen,  no  not  in  seventy  years. 
I  had  designed  to  have  visited  him  in  the  morning,  but  he 
did  not  stay  for  my  coming.  It  is  enough,  if,  after  all  his 
wanderings,  we  meet  again  in  Abraham's  bosom.** 

We  shull  now  consider  Mrs.  Hairs  behaviour  as  a  tnfey 
to  one  of  the  worst  and  mo^t  unkind  of  husbands.  « I  will 
adduce  an  instance,**  says  Dr.  Clarke,  « recorded  by  wit- 
nesses on  the  spot,  and  corroborated  by  herself,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  its  truth.  When  they  lived  at  Fullartun, 
near  Salisbury,  where  Hall  was  the  ctimte,  sht  U^id  tak^n  a 
}'oung  woman  into  the  house  as  a  si-ont^frtss^  whom  hu  ai'^ 
duced  :  these  were  the  begiimings  nf  ]ii^  wa)^  NU-g,  itaJI 
being  quite  unsuspicious,  was  uturh'  ifjiiurant  of  any  hu- 
proper  attachment  between  her  hubls^md  umi  the  girl. 

"  Finding  the  time  of  the  youni^^  M-uninn''a  truvHJl  tlrsH-, 
ing  near,  he  feigned  a  call  to  Lojidou  on  sotuc  inijHjrtaiit 
business,  and  departed.  Soon  after  his  depjirture  the  girl 
fell  into  labour.  Mrs.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  feeling  and 
considerate  of  women  on  such  occasion*,  ordefud  her  ser* 
vants  to  go  instantly  for  a  doctor.  Thty  all  ref uuhmJ  ;  aud 
when  she  had  remonstrated  with  tbrra  on  ihdr  luhuuianity, 
they  completed  her  surprise  by  info  mi  Ing  her  that  the  girJ, 
^to  whom  they  gave  anything  but  htr  ownnamcy')  was  m 
labour^  through  her  criminal  connexion  with  Mr.  Hall, 
and  that  they  all  knew  h^  guilt  long  before.  She  heard, 
without  betraying  any  emotion,  what  she  had.  net  before 
even  suspected,  and  repeated  her  commands  for  assistance. 
They,  full  of  indignation  at  the  unfortunate  creatmw,  and 
strangely  inhuman,  absolutely  refused  to  obey ;  on  which 
Mi:s.  Hall  immediately  went  out  herself,  and  brought  in  a 
midwife;  called  on  a  neighbour;  divided  the  only  six 
pounds  she  had  in  the  house,  and  deposited  five  w^h  her, 
who  was  astonished  at  her  conduct ;  enjoined  kipd  tt^t* 
ment,  and  no  reproaches ;  and  then  set  off  for  London, 
found  her  husband,  related  in  her  own  mild  mann^  the 
circnmstanoea,  told  him  what  she  had  done,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  return  to  Salisbury  as  soon  as  the  young  wo« 
man  could  be  removed  from  the  house.  He  thought  the 
conduct  of  his  wife  not  only  Christian,  but  heroic ;  and 
was  for  a  time  suitably  affected  by  it ;  but  having  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  his  reformation  was  but  of  short 
continuance.  Mr.  Hall  was  guilty  of  many  similar  infi- 
delities; and  afler  being  the  father  of  ten  children  by  hie 
wifh,  nine  of  whom  lie  buried  at  Salisbury,  he  abandoned 
his  family,  and  went  off  to  the  Wtot  Indies  with  one  of  his 
mistresses.  Notwithstanding  aU  this  treatment,  Mrs.  Hall 
was  never  heard  to  speak  of  him  but  with  kindness,  ^he 
often  expressed  wonder  that  women  should  profess  to  love 
their  husbands,  and  yet  dwell  upon  their  faults,  or  indeed 
upon  those  of  their  friends.  She  was  never  known  to  sp^k 
evil  of  any  penon.** 

When  Mr.  Charles  W*ley  a«ked  her  "how^hc  ttinld 
give  money,"  as  pivvioosly  related,  « to  her  husband*8  con- 
cnbine  ?"  she  answered,  «  I  knew  I  could  obtain  What  I 
wanted  from  many ;  but  she,  poor  hapless  elrefttiire ! 'could 
n«l  I  many  thinking  it  meritorious  to  ftl^ddn  h^  to  th« 
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<U8tre88  wMcli  the  had  brvaght  ttpon  hei^self.  Pity  is  due 
to  the  wicked  4,  tha  good  clain  esteem ;  toidoi^  I  did  not 
act  .aB  a  woman,  but  aa  a  Christian." 

Mr*.  Hall  frequently  visited  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  (at  hia 
own  i)articular  n-quest,)  who  always  treatcMi  her  with  high 
n^spect.  The  injuries  she  had  sustained,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  borne  them,  could  not  hut  excite  the  esteem 
and  pity  of  auch  a  mind  as  his.  He  wished  her  ycry  much 
to  become  an  iiimate  of  his  house;  aud  she  would  hare 
done  so,  had  she  not  feired  to  pi-ovoke  t!ie  jealousy  of  two 
females  already  there,  iMra.  Williams  and  Mrs.  DesmouJins. 
She  ventui-ed  to  tell  him  the  rtwon,  and  he  feJt  its  cogency. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  valued  her  conversation. 
In  many  easaali  supplied  the aligenco  of  books?  her  meotory 
was  a  ivpp8i(oi7  of  the  most  striking;  events  of  pa^t  centu- 
ries ;  aud  she  had  the  best  parts  of  all  our  poets  by  heart. 
She  delighted  in  literary  discussions,  and  moi-al  argumehta* 
tions ;  not  for  display^  but  for  the  exercise  of  her  mental 
AMmltiesJ  and  to  iucripase  her  fund  of  useful  knowleff««e ; 
and  she  bore  opposition  with  the  same  compoffttrf  whivh  re- 
gulated al!  the  other  pnits  of  her  couthict.  Of  ieit,  she 
used  to  K^y,  sh?  wns  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  did 
wot  possess  it;  and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  romnrks,  that  his 
**  Bister  Psitty  was  too  tei&e  to  be  tcUtyJ**  Yet  she  was  very 
capable  of  acute  remark  ;  and  once,  at  Dr.  Johnson's  house, 
when  he  \\^%  tm  a  grave  disctission,  she  made  a  remark 
wiiich  turned  the  laugh  ngninst  the  docfor,  in  which  lie 
cdrdinlly  johted,  feeling*  its  propriety  and  force.  "  It  ex- 
citofi'her  surprise,*  «ats  Dr.  Clarke,  **  that  wwncn  should 
dispute' the  atUk&fity  which  God  gives  the  husband  over  the 
witV^'  4<|t  {B,^8nld  she,  so  clearly  expressed  in  scripture 
tltat  Ane  woitld  mippose  such  wives  never  read  their  Bibles: 
Mul  those  iromenwho  cOutest  this  point  should  not  many." 
•  Hop  au>liher  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  though 
she  orldently  possessed  what  is  called  a  great  spirit. 
**  Vixen  and  unruly  wives,"  continues  Dr.  Clarke,  «  did  not 
relish  Mra  Hairs  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  her<*xam- 
jofo  they  could  nevier  foi-give." 

In  a  conversation,  there  was  a  remark  made,  that  the 
public  voice  was  the  Toice  of  God,  universally  recognised, 
wbcMce'the  provetb,  '<  Vox  popitli,vojp  Dei.'*  This  Mi-s. 
Hall  stivnuoosly  contested ;  and  said  the  "public  voice," 
hi  Pibte's  eomt,*  was  «  Crucify  him!  Crucify  him !" 

She  had  a  great  dread  of  melancholy  subjects.  "  Those 
peison^"  she  maintained,  «  could  not  have  real  feeling, 
who  could  delight  to  see,  or  to  hear  details  of  misery  they 
oould  not  relieve,  or  descriptions  of  cruelty  M'hich  they 
*ould  not  punish."  Nor  did  she  like  to  speak  of  death :  it 
^wns»  heaven,  the  sodety  of  the  blessed,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  happy  spirit  from  this  tabernacle  of  clay,  (not  the 
pangs  of  separation,  of  which  she  always  expressed  a  fear,) 
on  which  she  delighted  to  dwell.  She  could  not  behold  a 
corpse^  «  becanse  "  said  she,  •«  it  is  beholding  Sin  sitting 
upon  his  throne," 

There  were  few  persons  of  whom  she  had  not  something 
good  to  say;  and  if  their  faults  were  glaring,  she  would 
plead  the  Influence  Of  circumstances,  education,  or  sudden 
temptation,  to  which  all  imprisoned  in  a  tenement  of  clay 
arre  liable,  and  by  which  their  actions  are  often  influenced: 
ytt  she  was  no  apologist  for  bad  principles;  for  she  thought 
wi^  an  old  puritan,  that  a  fhult  In  an  individual  was  like 
afev«r;  but  a  bad  principle  resembled  a  plague,  spreading 
desolation  and  death  over  the  community.  Pew  persons 
feel  ics  they  should  do  for  transgres&ion,  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  sudden  temptation. 

*•  Of  her  sufferings,**  says  Dr.  Clarke,  <*  she  spoke  so 
little,  that  they  could  not  be  learned  from  herself.  I  could 
<only  get  ac^r^ainted  with  those  I  knew  from  other  branches 
of  the  family.  Her  blessings  and  the  advantages  she  en« 
joyed,  she  was  continually  recounting.  <  Evil,'  she  used  to 
say,  <  was  not  kept  from  me;  but  evU  has  been  kept  f^om 
harming  me.*  Though  she.  had  a  small  property  of  her 
mvji,  yell  she  was  principally  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
her  brothers,  after  her  husband  had  deserted  her  ;  and  here 
was  a  stiiking  Ulustratiou  of  the  remark,  that  <'in  noble 
natures  benefits  do  not  diminlsli  love  on  cither  side.'  She 
left  to  her  niece,  M-hom  she  dearly  loved,  and  who  well 


knew  iiow  to  prize  so  v^JtiiaUe^  M^»R4a9*  t^e.little  i 

of  her  fortune,  who  [ii  vain  ur^c'd  her  to  suik  it  on  ha  m\ 

life,  in  order  to  procure  her  a  few  ojore  comfort >." 

Her  niece,  Miss  Wesley,  was  wiih  l.er  in  her  last  u. 
ment^  Mrs.  Hall  h.Kl  no  disease^  but  a  merv  deoT« 
naturo.  She  spoke  of  her  dissolutloa  with  tke  nrnfttem- 
quilUty  with  which  »be  spoke  of  evein'tkingf  •la&  A  latit 
beibre  her  depariure,  slie  called  Miss  Wesley  to  lier  bedsi', 
and  said,  "  I  have  now  a  sensation  which  conrinces  me  sy 
departure  is  near — the  heart-strings  seem  pent  It,  bat  «- 
tireiy  loosened.'*  Miss  Wesley  asked  her  if  «lie  wss  m 
paiu  ?  u  No,"  (aid  she,  <*  but  a  new  feeling.**  JosC  ^eAn 
she  closed  her  eyes,  she  bade  her  niece  come  nflar«— jb 
pressed  her  hand  and  said,'<<  I  have  tite  assurance  forwhkii 
I  have  long  prayed — shout!"  and  then  expirfd.  Thus  fer 
noble  and  happy  spirit  passed  into  the  kiuMlv  mf  htr  1» 
deemer  on  the  12th iu&y,  ITftl,  t^ few iiiiiiiiliBiiflM  ilii  ilwal 
•f  her  brother,  John,  with  whom  she  is  interred  is  the  saw 
vauH.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  ori^nal  WciltT 
family. 

We  shan  conclude  this  account  with"  a  f^nr-irotds  ex- 
tracted from  her  niece  Miss  Wesley*s  detcrf  ptiMi  &f  haz— 
"  Mrs.  Hall's  trials  were  peculiar.  Wounded  in  her  aik- 
tions  in  the  tenderest  part,^ — deserted  by  the  busbaxHi  ttt 
much  loved, — bereaved  of  her  ten  children, — reduced  froa 
ample  competency  to  a  narrow  income, — yet  no  compTalai 
was  ever  heard  from  her  lips  I  Her  serenity  was  vndS. 
turbod,  and  her  peace  beyond  the  vmdh  of  calasiStTt.**  Ac 
tive  virtues  command  applause — they  are  apparmt  to  erarr 
eye ;  but  the  passive  are  only  known  to  Htm  by  wiiou 
they  are  registered  on  high,  wliere  the  sU^ni  suficrer  slol: 
meet  a  fbll  reward.  • 

Keszia  Wbslet,  called,  in  the  fiimily  papm,  Scsr 
and  Kez,  appears  to  bave  been  •  the  yoim^est  danfhitr. 
About  1730,  Miss  Keziy  became  a  teacher  in  .a  boaidir.^ 
school,  at  Lincoln.  She  possessed  very  delicate  keakli 
through  life,  which  prevented  her  fhmi  improving  «  iaatd 
that  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  high  cultivation.  8te 
wrote  a  peculiarly  neat  and  bcautiftil  hand,  crfia  neve  m 
than  her  sister  Emilia.  Her  brother  John  frequent Ij  prrr 
her  directions  both  for  the  improvement  of  h^  mind,  asl 
increase  in  true  religion.  To  a  letter  of  tkis  destTipti*4i 
she  thus  replies :—  > 

"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  should  have  writ  sooner  had  not 
business,  and  indisposition  of  body  pre\'ented  me*  Indefd 
sister  Pafs  going  to  London  shocked  me  a 'little,  becafte  ii 
\i^s -unexpected ;  and  perhaps  may  have  been  tIte  OMts^-nf 
my  ill  health  for  the  last  fortnight  It  wotihlo&octhare 
had  so  great  an  effect  upon  my  mind  if  .1  ha4  Im^^  it 
before :  but  it  is  over  now — 

'  Th«  past  as.nothing  ^  ntsan ; 

And  pain,  IHte  pleasure,  b  a  drramj*  ' 

"  I  could  like  to  read  all  ttie  books  you'mcntK»^,  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  buy  them  ?  t><it  as  ft' Is  ttbl  atip*i*A»t, 
nor  have  (  any  acquaintances  of  whom  T  can  bo^iV*#%!esi, 
I  must  make  myself  easy,  if  I  can  ;  but  llnd'  nitiitv  pfd 
had  not  told  me  of  them.  Here  I  have  .time,  in  the  won- 
ing,  three  or  four  hours,  but  want  books ;  at  h^m^  I  had 
books,  but  not  time.  I  wish  you  would  send  mc  the  ques- 
tions you  ?peak  of,  and  I  would  read  them.  Perhaps  ttier 
may  be  of  use  to  me  in  learning  contentmeh^'fyr1*^vhtih§ 
been  endeavouring  to  practice  it.  /•  •     i..  .:    * 

« I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  say  a  little* to  eMerfiially 
en  the  same  enbjeoti  1  can't  perauadehcrto  the^iMliBrT, 
bcoanae  1 1^  so  much  addiicted  to  th«  samf  f^mt  IffiMVI^^** 

Miss  Kezzy  Avas  to  have  been,  n^rri^  to  ^.  ff^flfWn^ 
who  paid  his  addresses  to  her  when  slie  resifei  with  n«r 
sister  Hall,  near  Salisbury,  but  death  prevent^  ilie^ilit&a- 
It  appear!  that  her  brother  Ctuuiea  was  pmant  whefa  ^ 
■died.  Of  her  Closing  scene,  he  gives  UiA  foltewiQK.iit$ownt 
to  his  brother  Joh^i : — '^  Vestoiday  ^nminni  J^i^^^f^^ 
9th,  1741,)  sister  Kcz5?y  died  in  the 'Lo^d^vefusL-j He  in- 
ished  his  work,  and  cut  (t  short  in  .mercy.  Wmout  Jftiii 
dt  trouble,  she  commend^d  her  •iji'^t  itmy'Ufi^^'haW*  of 
Jesus,  and  fi'll  asleep."  i*/^'>^'>tT/^'  '    ' 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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sczsirrirxc  moticbs. 

PHIT.OSOPnV   OF   THE   ATMOS^PUEUE. 

The  most  iuatteotive  obwrver  of  nature  must  have  been 
frpqurntly  strudc  with  t^e  ever-yarying  pheiiomeua  of  the 
•  sj-*?r  hearens.     At  one  time,  the  mrrounding  air  la  still? 
giving-  no  symptom  of  its  existence  ;  at  another,  the  tem- 
pestuous hurricane  carries  desolation  in  its  progress,  and 
again  sinks  into  the  gentle  Breeze,  playing  among  our  floral 
beaotiet,  or  Bcarcely  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  forest.     In 
some  places  the  mariner  reckons  with  confidence  upon  the 
9^i$tance  of  the  winds ;  whilst  in  otfiers  he  know^  ^not  a( 
inhat  mojnent  he  may  meet  the  gathering  storm,  ^r  /rom 
which  quarter  the  gale  Avili  be  let  loose  upon  his  adventur- 
ous bark.      The  inhabitants   of  tropical  countries,  who 
dweH  near  the  shoi-e,  have  the  admirable  advantage  of  the 
sefcstshing  fea-br«tze  by  day,  and  the  wanner  land  breese  at 
night ;  whilst  the  moantaineer  has  every  variety  of  «9li mate 
by  ascending  or  descending;  at- the  foot,  the  torrid  heat 
might  swelter,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mouutain*s  sum- 
mit is  hooded  in  eternal  snow.     Our  own  country  furnishei 
an  iataresting  variety  in  the  sanounding  atmosphere.    We 
have  the  bright  sunAlne  shooting  through  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent air,  warming  or  exhilarating  all  animated  nature  ; 
and  vrc  have  the  foggy  gloom,  which   relaxes  even  the 
strongest  mind  with  lassitude.     Sometimes  the  douds  tail 
high,  mst^  in  sU  #heir tinted  splendour  give  i^  beauty  and  in- 
teteat  to  Ihe  Burroundhig  depths  of  etiier ; — now,  they 
gather  aild  slntc  in  masses  through  which  the  sun's  light  can 
h^rJ^y  struggle  » — after  a  hot  day  has  parched  the  soil,  and 
the  v.sgalftbU  oreatiott  droops  with  thirst,  the  aqueous  va- 
potfi^  m  the  *<  gentle  dew  of  heaven,"  descends  to  refresh  and 
invigorate ;    and  in  the  growing  Spring-time    the   rain- 
shower  ialla  to  nourish  what  is  intended  as  food  for  man 
and  beast.      In  urinter,  too,  the  snow  forms  a  warm  cloth- 
ing'Ibr  the  yovmg  shdots  and  plants,  to  protect  them  from 
the  biting  frost.      Tliea  we  have  the  beautiful  and  snblime 
pbci^mena   of  the   aurora,  the   lightning   flash,  and  the 
meteon*      The  grand  causes  of  (he  goueral  phenomena 
of  the  atnkoephere  appear  to  be  gravity,  permanent  elas- 
ticity, solar  heat,  diurnal  rotations  of  the  earth,  evaporation 
and  'precipitation  of  water,     Tlie  weight  of  the  air  pressing 
upon  any  given  extent  of  surface   varies  according  to  its 
elevation  above  the  levtl  of  the  ocean.    As  we  ascend  through 
the  air  its  weight  is  lessened  by  that  portion  whicli  is  left 
bijJU)\Y.!^  Tljfs  simple  ^ruth  was  suggested  by  the  ^c  genius 
of  iPascaly  as  a  convinciag  proof  of  the  gravity  of  ^le  air. 
Ik  is-Bot,  howetrvr,  of  equal  density  at  all  elevations ;  if  it 
were,  the  mettury  would  sink  in  piioportlon  to  the  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
Oiercory  falls  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  every  87  f*i^t 
of  air  upwards,  and,  accordingly,  this  rule  has  been  applied 
with  great  success  in  determining  elevations  within  modcr- 
'fttff  limits.     In  very  lofly  ascents,  howQver,  it  requires  an 
uttentkm  to  tho  chaoges  of  the  density  of  the  mercury  and 
of  CM  Idr  by  bCttt  aod  c*ld)  and,  above  aU,  the  changes*  of 
tV><(]dbit^ty  of  t^cair  from  its  elasticity,  to  ascertain  the 
ex^-^ft  truth. 

■  Equal ^fpsighu  of  air  may  be  svppossd  to  form,  stnUas, 
wfi}«h4b«reMe  in  thickness  from  below  upwaxds';  because, 
iw^  WiWerfi^,  the  weight  of  the  superior  air  becomes  less, 
an^  allqwi^lifs  elasticity  to  expand  it  in  proportion.  This 
was  illustrated  by  placing  a  small  bladder  half  filled  H;ith 
air  in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump ;  when  the  pressure  ofi 


the  air  was  Temoved^  the  oonined  air  eoqianded,  till  the 
bladder  appeaiTd  qult«»  fuW.  The  same  would  occur  had 
the  bladder  been  taken  to  the  upper  irgions  of  the  atAios- 
phere.  Hence,  then,  an  important  co::8cquence  of  elasticity 
Ihj  that  the  air  decreases  in  density  in  propoitionto  its  eleva^ 
lion  above  the  suiface  of  the  ocean.  For  a  siaiilar  reaaszi 
the  a'dronauts  only  partially  fill  their  balloons  With  gas,  to 
allow  ofits  expansion  in  ascetrding  through  the  Idr,  other, 
wise  the  unresisted  spring  of  the  swelling  contents  would 
rsud  open  their  silluin  walls; 


Eciupseb;  stilt  t&U^  jfince  in  the>)freBeni  yMiw^td^ 
I.  The  moon  wiltbc '«dlt>sed,  ^i^ble  here;  heginning  of 
the  eclipse,  fifty  miiuites  past  ten  in  the  evening ;  end,  six 
minutes  past  two  in  the  morning  of  July  2.— July  17* 
The  sun  will  be  eclipsed,  visible  here  ;  beginning  of  the 
eclipse,  fifty-six  minutes  past/our  in  the  morning  ;  snd)  thirty- 
one  minutes  past  six. — December  2G.  The  moon  will  be 
totally  eclipsed ;  beginning  of  the  eclipse^  thirty^ne  minutes 
past  seven  in  the  evening;  beginning  of  total  darkness,  thiity 
minutes  past  nine ;  end  of  the  eclipse,  eight  minutes  past 
eleven  in  the  evening. 

Peecavtioks  ijr  the  Manage mext  of  Gas'- 
LieuTS.— (From  a  useful  wofk  called  Fraciieai  obi&tvtH' 
Hons  on  Gtu-LiffhHng,  By  J.  O.  N.  Etttter,)— Children 
should  never  be  permitted  to  touch  the  stop-oocka  nor  any 
other  part  of  gas-Attings,  nor  should  servants  be  too  much 
depended  on,  until  it  is  asoecuined  they  lolly  understand 
torning  the  gas  off  and  on ;  and  they  muat^  be  ▼eay  dull, 
indeed,  if  they  cannot  comprehend  that  process  in  loss  than 
a  week.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  torn  off  the  mftin-eock  at  night; 
but  wben  gas  is  kept  burning  in  a  bedroom- or  Bunery,  of 
cooibe  that  is  impracticahlo*  The  pressure,  however,  on 
the  fittings,  generally,  might  be  diminished  by  tau'aiug  off 
so  much  of  the  main-cock  as  only  to  allow  siiflkient  gas  to 
enter  by  it  for  one  or  two  burners,  as  may  be  cequired* — It 
is  important  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quantity  of 
gas  admitted  to  the  burner^  as  may  be  0QqQiDed..^WheBM^er 
there  is  any  smoke  or  other  effluvia  arisingih>mwsU-pariAed 
gas,  it  implies  unnecessary  waste,  and  is  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  of  carelessness.  If  the  escape  of  the  gas  at  the  stop-cock 
be  properly  regulated,  the  whole  of  it  enters  into  combus- 
tion and  the  products  pass  off  in  a  state  of  tapour.  On  the 
principle  of  economy,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  it  is  desirable  to  attend  to  this  pailicular.  An 
accidental  escape  of  gas,  whether  it  arise  ftiom  a  fractured 
service-pipe,  an  imperfect  joivt,  or  a  step-cock  carelessly  left 
open,  can  scarcely  pass  uuuoticed  for  many  minutep>  ex- 
cepting  it  be  in  a  cellar  or  closet  from  which  ft^h  air  is 
carefully  excluded.  If  the  escape  occur  in  a  room  which 
is  ever  so  imperfectly  ventilated,  either  by  a  window^  a 
greting,  or  a  chtmaey»  some  time  will  elapse  befooe  the  air 
becomes  sufficiently  vitiated  by  the  gas  to  i-ender  the  mix- 
ture explosive.  Whenever  an  escape  is  indicated  by  a 
strong  smell  of  gas  in  any  part  of  the  house,  the  first  thing 
that  should  be  done  is  to  open  the  doors  and  uindowv,  so  aa 
to  pass  a  surrent  of  air  through  all  the  suspected  apart- 
mants.  The  mafn-cock  should  be  turned  off  as  speedily  aa 
possible ;  hat  if  it  be  in  a  cellar,  or  other  confined  atwa- 
tion,  on  no  account  should  it  be  approached  with  a  lighted 
candle  or  lamp,  nor  indeed  with  a  flanse  of  Auy  VivA  As 
a  measure  of  prudence,  if  would  be  advisable,  imdar  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  we  have  described,  not  to  take  a  light 
•into  any  part  of  the  honse  until  it  has  been  well  ventilated. 
It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  sid^  and  to  be  too  cartful  rather 
than  too  negligent. 

A  KEW  METHOD  OP   PnE9EmVIJr«  IbOW  WOfiX  FBOM 

Rust,  communicated  by  M.  Paymen  to  the  French  Institute, 
consists  in  plimging  the  pieces  to  be  preserved  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  ecncentratcd  solution  of  Impure  soda,  (soda  (f 
commerce,)  and  three  paru  water.  Pieces  of  iron  lefb  fcr 
three  months  in  this  liquid  had  lost  neither  weight  nor  polish; 
whilst  similar  pieces  immersed  for  fivo  dats  in  the  Mmple 
water  wtfre  covei-ed  with  nist. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  fcc. 


oounnr  poft  ths  IjAPibs, 

«•  The  Thtiis  vlftUi  viotat  T'— Btbon  . 
Althoitoh  this  f»vourit«  liule  flower  has  given  its  ii»rae 
io  one  of  the  primitive  coloura,  we  most  not  imagine  that 
the  yiolet  is  always  of  a  Tiolet  hue ;  it  is  often  bine,  pur- 
ple, lilac,  or  white.  Vhe  viola  tricolor  indeed  is  partly 
yellow,  but  then  in  common  life  this  is  called  a  heartV 
«ase;  botanioUly  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  violet.  The 
flowers  were  formerly  considered  pectoral ;  t.  e,  useful  in 
diseases  of  the  chest ;  but  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  whole 
class  of  pectoral  medicines  have  vanished  before  the  severe 
medical  criticism  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  petals  of  the  violet  are  never  prescribed  by 
educated  practitioners.  The  root  of  the  violet,  however,  is 
an  emetic,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  coun- 
try  practice.  The  dose  is  forty  grains.,  The  infusion  of 
violets  is  one  of  the  most  delickte  tests  of  the  presence  of 
acids  and  alkalies ;  the  former  changes  its  colour  to  red, 
the  latter  to  green.  According  to  Lightfoot,  the  Highland 
ladies  of  former  times  used  the  violet  as  a  cosmetic,  the  old 
Gaelic  receipt  being  <<  Annoint  thy  face  with  goat*8  milk  in 
which  violets  have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a  young 
prince  upon  earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with  thy 
beauty.** 

A  TOVKO  MAIDEN*8  LOGIC. 

A  Puritanical  preacher  u'as  one  day  struck  with  surprise 
Ikt  beholding  a  beautiful  set  of  curls  on  the  head  of  a  love- 
ly maid,  a  member  of  his  chiss,  whose  hair  had  been  usuaU 
iy  very  plain.  **>  Ah  !  EUza,**  said  he,  ^  yon  should  not 
waste  your  precious  time  in  curling  yonr  hair ;  if  God  in- 
tended it  to  be  curled,  He  would  have]  curled  it  for  you.** 
«  Indeed,**  said  the  witty  maid,  ^  I  must  differ  from  you. 
When  I  was  an  ia^nt  He  curled  it  for  me,  but  now  I  am 
grown  up.  He  thinks  I  am  able  to  do  it  myself.** 

CoBBETT  AND  THE  Ladies. — I  have  received  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  women  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  a  circular 
plumcake,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  them  for  it,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, when  they  tell  me,  that  they  intend  it  to  show 
their  gratitude  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  my  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  working  people;  but,  there  is  another, 
and  a  far  greater  pleasure  that  they  may  be  able  to  give 
me,  namely,  to  prevail  upon  their  husbands,  at  the  next 
election,  to  send  Mr.  Edmund  Grundy  to  sit  by  my  side. 
^^Cobbelts  Regittcr. 


Orchards  ly  Scotland. — Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  account 
of  Scotland,  speaking  of  the  orchards  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  says  <<  an  orchard  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  ornament 
ot  of  pleasure  here,  but  of  prodigious  profit ;  under  the  apple 
jukd  pear  ti-ees  are  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes,  very  well 
maTuin;ed  in  general;  and  these  orchards  very  frequently 
yield  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  one  year  from 
an  English  acre  of  land  I  Like  other  things,  the  fruit  here 
has  fallen  in  price  since  the  time  of  the  panic ;  and  there- 
fore the  pecuniary  produce  of  orchards,  like  that  of  fields 
and  m^ufactories,  has  been  greatly  diminished.  But  these 
orchainds  are  always  a  source  of  very  considerable  income.  I 
think  that  my  friend  Mr.  M'Gavin  of  Hamilton,  told  me 
that  his  orchard,  which  is  less  than  an  English  acre,  has 
yielded  him  eighty  pounds  a-year  clear  money ;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  proprietor  of  ten  or  a  dozen  acres 
to  sell  the  fruit  by  auction  upon  the  trees,  for  something 
approaching  a  hundred  pounds  an  acre.  In  our  apple  coun- 
ties no  man  thinks  of  any  thing  but  fruit  to  make  cider  and 
perry ;  here  the  whole  is  table  fruit,  and  I  have  never  seen 
so  great  a  variety  of  fine  apples  in  England,  at  one  time, 
M  I  law  on  the  UbIe  fxf  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Dalxell  Houve.** 


8OIUUP0. 

Effect  of  Hiob  SALASiE8.^k*OntbeMcssiaiuDf'Geor«f 
II.  the  quenn  consort,  Caroline,  made  a  visit  to  the^Roysl 
Observatory ;  being  pleased  with  every  thing  ^  aaw,  aad 
undemtanding  the  smallness  of  the  astronomer*s  salary, 
(£100  per  annum,)  her  Majesty  very  grsdously  said  iht 
would  speak  to  the  King  to  have  it  increased ;  to  which  Dr. 
Halley,  alarmed,  replied, — <*  Pray,  your  Miyesty,  do  no 
such  thing;  for,  should  the  salary  be  increased,  it  might  be. 
come  an  object  of  emolument  to  place  there  some  unqualifi- 
ed needy  dependant  to  the  ruin  of  the  institution.** 

The  Press  of  the  Thieves  and  the  Aristocrats 
COMPARED.— There  are  papers  written  for  the  poi^MWses, 
and  papers  written  for  the  fiuhionables,  and  their  legions  of 
servile  imitators ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fisct,  that  tte 
pot-house  papers  are,  in  style,  matter,  and  dec»rum,  sn- 
perior  to  the  fashionable.  The  paper  which,  in  evidence  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  stat^  to 
be  the  favourite  paper  of  the  thieves,  is  more  lopectable  in 
every  point  of  morals  and  intelligence  than  the  pRper  whkk 
is  peculiarly  patronized  by  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy— 
Taifa  Magizitte, 

Expedition  in  Search  of  Capt.  Ross — Captain 
Back  and  his  party  have  arrived  at  New  Yorit,  on  th«ir 
route  in  search  of  Captain  Ross.  At  a  d^fettne  a  Im  fom^ 
chetie,  given  by  the  British  Consul  there,  Captain  Back  ex- 
plained the  plan  of  his  expedition  to  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished  individuals  there  assembled.  The  party,  it  &f« 
pears,  intended  at  once  proceeding  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  instead  of  penetrating  to  the  Arctic  Sea  by  either  of 
the  former  routes  of  the  Coppermine  or  Mackonie  River, 
would  pursue  a  more  easterly  track.  The  country  beyond 
the  lake  is  unknown  to  European  travellers,  but  the  Indiaai 
describe  a  large  stream  called  the  Thlooce-chok,  or  Gnat 
Fish  River,  which  flows  due  north,  or  ncariy  so,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  about  the  14)Qth  meridian.  By 
this  river  the  party  intended  to  proceed,  and  sail  from  its 
mouth  in  search  of  the  navigators.  The  distance  firom  tbe 
mouth  to  the  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet  is  computed  at  900 
miles,  but  Captain  Back  intended  to  shape  hu  course  te 
Point  Tuma^n,  the  sea  of  his  former  exertions,  unless  b« 
should  find  a  point  of  land  described  by  the  Indians  run- 
ning a  long  distance  to  the  north,  in  which  case  he  would 
proceed  at  once  to  Regent*s  Inlet  Shoold  no  trace  of 
Captain  Ross  be  found  at  Cape  Tnrf  sin,  the  barki 
would  be  launched  on  the  Arctic  Sea  for  the  spot  whare  the 
Fury  was  lost. _ 
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THE  FEMALES  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 


Far  and  near  rings  the  loud  ahout  of  freedom,  and  the 
cUng  of  the  bunting  fetters  of  bondsmen  resolving  to  be 
free.    Great  .moral  truths    are  now  stirring  to  the  very 
depths  of  society,  and  half  th»^  World  is  plunged  in  the 
sea  of  politics,  setting  at  naught  all  antique  pi*ecedent8^ 
and  locddug  only  to  the  ntility  of  those  things  which  are 
t«,come.    .And  this  is  well.     But  it  would  be  still  better, 
if  theee  engaged  would  reflect,  that  as  th»t  which  is  tatoi 
by  the  sword  may  be  retaken  by  the  sword,  even  so  that 
which  i^  won  by  the  spirit-stirring  excitement  of  political 
agitation,  may  be  again  lost  in  the  reTulsion,  when  the 
spirit  shall  l)^  laid  in  slumber,  or  an  excitement  of  a  new 
liind  shall  prevaiL     Only  by  laying  a  Arm  ground-work  of 
just  public  opinion,  can  the  causes  of  future  strife  be  en- 
tirely removed ;  but  to  the  yery  root  of  the  eril,  few  hare 
yet  adverted.     Well-intentioned  men  have  frequently  said, 
-  ^  Give  us  the  boys  to  educate,  and  we  care  not  what  you 
may  do  with  the  men.**    There  is  a  deeper  depth  than  this. 
A  philosopher  would  say,  <<  Give  me  the  women  to  educate, 
and  the  whole  world  shall  be  fashioned  after  the  patteiii  1 
•my  lay  down.*    The  philosopher  of  old,  when  the  father 
tbld  ^im  that  he  bonid  buy  a  slave  for  the  price  he  required 
,(oa:  teaching  his  «hjUd,  replied,  <<  Do  soy  and  you  will  then 
.possifsfi  two  slaves  !**      Even  thus  is  it  with  our  women. 
We  make  of  them  bond-slaves,  and  with  their  milk  they 
breathe  the  self-saAie  spirit  into  our  children    The  influence 
of  women,  attractive  women,— and  a  large  portion  af  the 
Bnglish  women  are  attractive-^-is  all  but  boundless ;  be 
.they  slaves  or  companions,  sensual  toys  or  reasoning  friends, 
their  infl\ience  is  still  exerted  either  for  good  or  fi>r  evU. 
The  child  that  is  born  takes  the  mould  of  its  mothet*,  in 
miiid  as  in  body,  and  she  can  model  the  infant  hero,  or 
,  form  the  plastic  and  emasculate  slave  with  equal  facility, 
accMji^i^g  tp  the  beut  of  her  own  dispo«ition ;   and  the  im- 
immiun  tiuis  given  is  lasting.    C^nit  .1>e  expected,  that  the 
fanperi^  model  should  give  forth  a  perfect  cast  ? 

'I-  r»* 

.  ,  Whatever  be  the  rank  of  our  females,  whether  high  or 
:  low,  they  are,  with  flew  exceptions,  as  much  slaves  as  the 
imbates  of  a  Turttiih  haram,  though  after  a  different 
faction.  Th^  difierence  between  the  cUMses  here  is,  that 
the  p9or  man  seelcs  an ,  efficient  working-slsve,  the  rich 
iiun,  an  agi'eeable  and  well-taught  haram  slave.  The 
liBintl  middltllg  drcumstances  Endeavours,  If  possible,  to 
^  c^biRd  hath.  In  this  classification  I  do  not  include  the 
qbis^ef!  reasoittng  «ifd  deligh^fnl  aintnal  affection,  whichy 
m^Sntie^'  are^  fo  be '  found  in  all .  cUjsso^  whw  4uiaiau 


nature  has  not  been  coirupted  by  bad  teaching ;  but,  alaa ! 
these  cases  are  as  nothing  in  the  great  mass.  What  is  the 
education  of  the  women  of  the  higher  classes  ?  Does  it 
not  consist  almost  entirely  in  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments, i«.  singing,  and  musio^  and  dancing,  and  dressing,  and 
a  peculiar  carriage  and  capacity  for  gesticulation,  whereby 
to  excite  the  senses,  and  attract  the  notice  of  those  of  the 
male  sex  who  ai^  deemed  sufficiently  wealthy,  or  sufficiently 
noUe,  to  be  worth  looking  after  as  husbands  ?  Do  they, 
for  the  most  pait,  add  to  these  qualities  any  others,  save 
the  parrot-acquirement  of  thtee  or  four  languages,  for  the 
purpose  of  misusing  them  in  speech,  the  capacity  of  work- 
ing at  certain  useless  toys,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rej^u- 
lar  routine  of  fashionable  business,  which  all  fashionable 
people  undergo — the  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  balls  and 
suppers,  nnd  the  proper  time  to  go  out  of  town  and  the  pro- 
per time  to  return?  Are  they  ever  instructed  in  nsefnl 
knowledge ;  are  their  minds  trained ;  is  their  jndgment  in 
any  way  exercised  or  ^ilarged,  to  enable  them  to  dr^- 
tingnish  between  good  and  evil,  between  virtue  and  vic^? 
Are  they  not  taught  to -make  the  espedierU  the  ready  siil»- 
stitute  for  the  right  $  And  when  what  is  called  their  <<  edu- 
cation** is  ended,  or  when  they  are  what  is  called  ^  finished** 
— alas  I  how  true  is  Uiat  word-^what  then  remains  fisr 
them  ?  Are  they  not  led  out  like  ^  lambs  to  the  slau  gbter  ;** 
are  .they  not  put  up  for  sale  at  the  fashionable  shambles, 
where  they  are  '<  brought  out**  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
highest  bidder,  wiUi  more  real  coaiveness,  though  dioguksd 
under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  than  it  is  the  lot  of  femele 
servants  to  nndei!go  at  a  statute  fhir  ?  Are  their  feeling!^ 
ever  consulted,  their  likings  or  dislikings  ?  Are  they  not 
bidden  to  sit,  and  to  walk,  and  to  recline,  in  those  modes 
which  aie  most  likely  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  chapnen, 
just  as  a  horse  is  put  through  its  paces  ?  May  they  speak 
ere  tfaey'ans  spolcen  to,  and  are  they  not  required  to  over- 
come tverf  fteling  of  r^ugnance,  when  a  likely  bidder 
appears  V>  make  his  offers  ?  Are  they  not  studlonsly  in- 
structed that  marriage  is  not  an  af&ir  of  love,  or  affection, 
or  judgment,  but  merely  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  setcuring  as  much  of  wealth,  oi'  station,  yr 
both,  as  they  can  possibly  achieve  ?  Are  not  the  ^vhole 
arraugementB  made  with  diplomatic  caution,  and  is  not  a 
half-pencluded  bargain  frequently  broken  ofl^  in  consequence 
of  a  better  offer  ?  What  is  the  female  in  all  this  better  than 
an  eastern  slave?  What  is  she  better  than  the  female  whos;it 
by  the  way-side  and  received  the  gifts  of  JudahP  Wherein 
does  she  differ  from  the  hirelings  who  infiest  thsstBeet-eomers 
to  entrap  the  unwary  ?  Nay,  she  is  worse  than  they,  for 
in  most  instances  they  have  been  betrayed  in  the  days  of  in- 
experience, by  the  influence  of  passion  or  affection,  and  the 
harshness  of  the  woHd,  shewn  to  a  fault,  hasdrifen  ( 
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wards  to  a  erfme.  Bvl  tlie  ftttialtef f«bk  «t  *hrmpmM^mtf^^ 
as  itlf  t^riMi,  il  CTafaMd  f«  uiiiiMt*  In  Irinr  ^Ui  a  tperfM 
of  p^titntion  which  U  lanctioned  by  law.  Diiguiie  it  a« 
Wtt  wUiy  ander  the  fine  founding  namcf  of  *^  hoooarahit 
allfanee,**  «<,exoeU0nt  match,**  an4  other  epeciov  tf nni  which 
lure  been  iayUted  to  iuke  fttttefeit  Ivak  Mke  ai^etkm,  ttie 
marriage  which  is  entered  into  by  a  female  fbr  the  consid- 
eration of  wealth  or  station,  is  at  best  but  prostitution 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  sanctity.  And  what  is  the  usual 
nmiUf  After  a  ftw  weeks  haye  elapsed,  the  hanun-master 
is  4irad  af  his  new  toy,  and  wanders  forth  to  seek  finesh 
aotciteffleiit,  learing  his  rictim  to  her  own  sad  thoughts, 
and  the  fbll  consciousness  that  there  exist  desirable  things, 
which  neither  wealth  nor  station  can  purchase.  Thus 
abandoned,  At  is  marked  out  as  a  prey  by  the  designing, 
and  an  hisldfcans  loter  naiM  the  hanrest  of  atbaiao,  which 
hw  maitcr  oo«U  molt  pnriiiais  with  her  person.  Perchance 
a  discovery  takes  plnoe,  and  Um  paor  Tictini  beconwi  one 
tf  the  PkiHahs  oflhred  up  at  the  shrtn*  ef  the  Motodi  of 
peeudot^iTilicatlon.  Or,  the  treacherous  lover,  tired  and 
sated  Uke  her  legitimate  master,  abandons  her,  and  another, 
and  yet  another  succeeds^  till  her  heart  becomes  hardened, 
and  selfish  sensuality  ntteily  destroys  tiie  Temnants  of  a£> 
ftctlon.  To  sudi  a  Woman  ar»  children  bom,  and  one 
after  another  they  are  consigned  to  the  hands  of  hirelings 
for  their  nutriment^  and  the  first  germs  of  the  awakening 
mcBtal  perosptians  are  warped  by  the  blighting  ooarseacis 
of  those  who  ser?e|  with  the  disgusting  sycophancy  of 
sdfish  interest,  a  race  of  beings  whom  they  in  secret  hate, 
because  they  are  by  them  treated  as  animals  of  an  inferior 
class.  The  after  bringing.up  is  of  the  same  nature^ 
the  Judgment  is  aever  trained,  the  better  fiBslings  are  never 
brought  fortl^  the  sensual  appetites  atone  are  pampered, 
and  the  most  abhorrent  selflshness  becomes  the  distinguish- 
ing attrtbmm  of  the  race.  Have  I  overdrawn  the  picture  ? 
Let  tha  «<heredilary  legislators**  ipeakl  Where  amongst 
tiMm  sliall  In  Ibund  even  m  shmla  iadividual  on  whom  pe- 
culiar dfcnmstances  have  not  operated;  whate  amongst 
them  shall  be  found  a  single  individual  imbned  with  the 
piAnci|4es  of  justice^  or  beneficence,  or  patriotism  ?  What 
la  their  justle^  or  what  rather  Is  by  them  fubstitutad  for 
)nitiWB,atffiftiniHelsi  ferocity  laiwards  the  poof  and  IgnowmitP 
What  is  «li«ir  benefiotoce,  save  the  winter  dole  of  somp  and 
blankets  to  those  Whom  their  unjust  laws  hat«  made  poor  ? 
And  what  Is  their  patriotism,  save  their  vaadlnem  to  oppress 
athsr  conntvies  for  military  aggnndiaameBt,  amn  as  they 
iMEsn  oppasBsedtkikr  own  fisr-Ao  sake  cfpkmderP  And 
what  la  ihe  ^e  dr  tiie  festtile  children,  aave  to  tnn  through 
the  mme  nkleery-giviag  roudan  that  their  aoDthers  have 
done?  Would  all  this  be^  were  the  mothera  really  educa- 
ted as  nssitl  memfaos  of  society^  were  their  powers  of  think- 
ing Vrottg^t  ibrth)  hnd  their  reasonkig  focuhles  cultivated, 
BO  <hat  the^tMilMeft  of  thdr  minds  might  be  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  were  they  trained 
to  possess  ircsonrces  in  their  own  minds,  and  were  their  taste 
cultivated,  lo  that  they  could  yield  a  harvest  of  intellectual 
pleasure  to  theae  around  tfiem,  and  mora  especially  to  tiielE 
children?  It  was  a  Ooradih  wh6  gave  biith  to  the  Gfacdd ; 
all  A'grfpptna  pruduted  onty  a  rv ero.<*— ^tiii{fi#  Aftftrlwcr. 


Kurp  1nq(7ir7.— A  physidao,  residing  on  the  coast 
oT  Hampshire,  begins  an  advertisemeot  bv  stating  that  he 
**  woidd  wbh  to  meet  with  a  young  gentleman  Ubounog 
•ndsr  iUiMenMu**    Tiin«ods  kaop  ns  fimm  meniing  with 

ifciifhrtWw  .;  ^^ 


HAttRAtrvmotTiite  wMoc  or  tiw 

IftAiEU^A,  OPP  EAamoOSME. 

'       BT  OifE  OP  THE  PASsiKOElA. 


'  [  Wk  conftss  to  a  strong  liking  for  p^Hlovis  i 
leaf  «p«iimUf  when,  amidat  the  most  i 
there  an  ttdOMtadcatan  courage,  tmilateii  fortitod^  sstf. 
fimiBilsaifiSBsnM  af  mind,  InganuHy  and  laaiHiMns  aim- 
source, high  generosity;  and,  wt^  wlhismsba  P^a  iii  nwi,  ss> 
signation  to  its  wHL  Of  theie  ^[uaBtleB,  less  or  mom  k 
seen  in  every  disastrous  s^s-adventure.  We  give  tlwfollov. 
ing  narrative  ftom  such  claims  on  our  attention.] 

This  wreck  la  ttiU  visible;  d*  w|m  H  ftna  ahip^  mi 
oBen  an  awful  evidence  of  the  power  of  Batuva  •vcr  the 
noblest  worfca  of  art.  My  heait  atUl  iiekfi  wUh  db- 
may  at  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  triala  I  knva  paasi 
through.  I  have  not  before  had  health  and  itxuBgtk  mmt^ 
to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  partaculan^  and  arcn  now  I 
tremble  as  they  pass  in  review  before  me. 

All  our  valuable  funlture^  plate,  bookn»  ■■■■iTiipii, 
outfit^  aad  nscesmrias,  had  been  put  «a  bound  tkm  IimhiB^, 
la  the  docks,  whan  she  dropped  down  to  graviiswd,  whms 
I  joined  her  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  16th  of  FehiUr 
ary,  with  my  wife  and  three  children,  a  |^  of  IB  months 
and  two  bojri  of  four  and  six  years.  We  wtn  appasid  by 
contrary  whids,  and  put  onr  pilot  on  shore  to  mmr  gtm 
concern,  on  Monday  easaing*  On  T(wiidni»  tk^  wmd 
freshened  intoa.gatoj  andiha*  <iP^Kdi^  $n0ifn$ia^  wU^ 
ness  usually  attending  these  fo^ncs  dironwaamed  mj  wilr 
and  my^of  all  energy  and  strqtgth*  ^  TfM  wind  was  now 
directly  against  us,  and  every  hoar  inf,'ir»»nd  its  foaiM 
power ;  but  our  Ciiptaln»  Wildgooe^  ffyipiandinc  a  v«y 
Ane  ship,  of  3404ona,  foil  of  in^mpid|ty.a«4  PUfifidsact 
determined  to  proceed,  althoivh  ^  leahekind.aflaet  «f 
perhaps  100  sail*  As  night  close^  the  tempest  imged  yst 
more  fearfully.  Our  gallant  ship  was  but  aa  a  foathcr  «a 
the  wave*s  surfkoe,  and  all  was  feaifaQy  dark  aa  any  nl^ 
in  the  black  catalogus  of  tempests;  the  wind  ligkt^Jkead; 
yet  there  was  equal  penl>now  in  fdransing  nr  ncosdiag; 
the  Captain,  however^  guve  his  ordan  wf th  ns  much  ate. 
cision  as  if  he  were  exhibiting  la  a  state  pageant,  1%» 
loud  voice  of  the  speaking-trumpet  was  the  only  aevmd  that 
couUi  be  heard  amid  the  wild  roar  af  uunHstrinrug  eioaMalk 
No  one  had  talked  of  daafsr;  but  ^Hn.  Uf  ...  ,  with  !»- 
4|uiring  look%  h%d  observed  she  thought  M  might  not  Ip 
prudent  to  undrees,  but  to  lie  doyn:i  in^  her  day  clofhw  . 
our  dear  infants  at  this  time  eqjoySi^  their  usual  sI^oip 
bers,  happily  unconscious  of  their  real  conditiosky  aadsesii- 
fa^^ly  gathering  strength  for  tiM  drsadAdly  impandinf  tstoL 
Betwaen  three  and  four  o'clock,  aor  Captain  entaiad  tha«p* 
bin;  he  spMk/e  little.  I  saw  <ha  diJtnwtd  woikinga  aTkia 
manly  miiid,  too  big  with  though  for  Idi^  uttaraac%  sgd 
one  or  two  quesUons  constituted  tiXl  the  intcrrupdaaal 
oifored.  Ha  took  brandy  and  wata^  threw  off  kia.mtn* 
sated  drsss,  and  having  sat  a  little  In  dry  alathes,  mOsadi 

Erom  this  time  the. skip  aseaasd  Wase  tn  lahw  j>d 
strain  mors  than  befprei  afid  the  hurricane  to  diifa  and  W 
down  the  ship  lower  on  her  side;  but  aa  the  csMinin* 
taking  rest,  I  had  ihncied  more  security,  and  had  laid  ^r» 
self  down  on  the  floor  of  the  Mdkin  in  the  hope  of  fMfol 


I  had  been  lying  there^  1 1  _ 
minutes,  when  I  thoi«h*  I  hoMd  or  foM  ^MlV4||i 

ship  drag.  I  had  been  to  this  time  sick  to. denth*  {ftp 
exhausted  and  llsUess,  and  almoit  lifeless,  whisn  tfif  im- 
ftil  suspteion  and  announcement  of  *<  ihore**  tMammfwrn; 
I  was  ill  namorsw  liuniped«at,and  waireshlpf.tfcpil#t 
the  qibin  t#aimui9iwpig  AlMPfM^hen  thai^  hpntjKpkMP 
the  coqk,  jmd  I  heard  the  cry  of  **  The  M4p  hag  glri^r  1 
called  the  captain.  The  dreadful  Aock,  and  tha  lonl  ^ 
of  alarm,  combined  to  summon  all  on  deick,  «iaiBCte#ft 


ladies  and  the  poor  childoen,  who  had  been  ffanssi  9/tM0 
by  the  general  crash,  and  theee  I  wonld  not  sHasr  tmJmm 
their  berths  iest  they  might  IntartnpttN^igtirtfgMP^ 
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wm  uAipMi  wNb  w«  ftvft  ttraok,  mni  wm  abmidoiied. 
Kofir  WM  tW  looAfvy  ftnr  thv  apesking  trampet,  now  Jbr 
*e  baldiH,  wliich  for  #  time  could  not  b«  ftmnd ;  and 
m^hat  a  hatchet  when  ibnndl  Nerer  did  I  ne  a  more  di- 
aatimtiv^  Ul.«9iMUtkHiad,  Qee)e«  artide.  I  aaked  If  there 
w«reiio  gone  to  Are  signali  of  distress?  Ko  guns.  No 
rockets  lo  let  oif  to  acquaint  the 'coast-guard  with  onr  eon- 
tefoaf  Norodtets.  'Iiwat  erf dtot  that  oaf  ^ptatfthkd 
Wen,  as  K«prteM»  mM  of  Manena,  a  spoiiad^cMid  of  ^br. 
•Musi  Always  happy  and  snooesifol  in  his  advenlnrss,  his 
Toy^psp  d^serYodly  ibrtanat^  hadiupetaeded  all  contempla- 
Dion  of  disaster.  Every  eifert  was  now  ipade^  by  manoen- 
Tring  the  sails,  to  force  us  once  more  to  sea,  and  made  in 
▼ain ;  we  were  ooostirained  to  wait  untit  daylight  enahled 
ua  to  appreciate  oar  real  situation  and  condition,  and  pro- 
c«v»  iir  vtfrom  the  shore  the  necessary  aisistaikce. 

IMa^MMHtoiui^ar  dfManoaonwater,  bvtl  beliefe 
^p»lB7iwartrhalf  amOrftonthaheachh    firery  socceed. 
Utf  waTo  raised  tiie  ship  ssffenit  Aet,  and,  subsiding,  we 
hoat  witii  tremetidoas  rioleiice  on  tha  rode.    An  in^mf^fe 
^naatlly  of  brlcke  had  been  shipped  te  Hen  of  Ballast ;  bar 
tweeii  these  and  the  rock,  the  flMp^s  bottom  might  represent 
^ht  teelhtirorks  between  ihe  anVn  and  tiie  haiitmer,  and 
atrangeindeedlt would  haire  been hfld it WH  seter^ suf- 
ftred.     Rrery  >vanre  war  a  itarrAil  momtahf,  while  the 
iHBilcatie  moaientatily  Chrtattasd  to  shlTerns  into  atoms. 
Such  a  storm  has  not  been  felt  on  these  riiores  during  the 
UatiftyytersL    As  theimgotemedstafe  of  themdderwas 
now  breakhif  up  alt  wlthbi  He  range,  the  bfnnades  were 
remoTed  below  for  security,  and  the  rudder  lashed  to  die 
booal  t  but  theae  cords'w^i^  soon  tent  atnnder  like  threads 
Altar  lyiiigf  het«  111  «  ditrkneserisfble**  Ibr  nearly  twohoun^ 
aMttadmes  hoping  we  saw  bo*ts  a^rpraaehhig  to  our  assia- 
tiuiiML  sometimes  lllncytnf  lights  as  signsAs^  the  dawn  at 
nsigth  assored  us  wo  werp  descried  ftom  the  shorsi,  when 
we  saw  a  gjpnenil  actlrity  corresponding  to  the  peril  of  our 
nahappy  condition*    Ifot  a  boat  could,  however^  tenture 
to  put  out  through  the  MghtftU  sur^  and  I  own  I  saw  little 
hope  of  relief  while  the  dements  continued  their  frightftil 
ravages.    The  shore  was  now  Hned  with  spectators,  but 
thair  probable  sympathies  could  arail  us  hdtfaing.    While 
this  was  our  condition  without,  wlthfai  the  sMp  idl  was  de. 
▼mstaftion.   At  eadk  |iew  concussion  something  was  strained 
and  game  way.    Bedsteads^  lamps,  tables,  and  trunks,  were 
^Unf  or  hurled  fH>m  side  to  side  with  ft-ightfhl  noise^ 
whleh  made  the  ftmales  beHere,  In  spite  of  our  assurances^ 
tlie  diip  was  breaking  up.    But  now  beam^  suddenly 
Ibrth^  in  our  eztremltr,  ther  dawn  of  our  ddi^eranoeu    MTe 
liad  watchM  ^  team  labouring  along  the  shingle  conrey* 
iBf  aw^y  to  windward  a  boat    It  was  laundied,  and  In 
the  auifcft  moment  manned.    It  was  the  GodRke  lllb-boa^ 
o^wpped  wHk  the  most  intrepid  crew  that  erer  desenred  their 
country^  j^tltudfr    In  hftlf  an  hour  pf  uneqnalled  stmg- 
fles  they  were  alohgl)de^  and  boarded  us,  and  now,  Indeed,  I 
mw  eountenattoes  where  the  glad  gtaim  of  Joy  endeartmred 
to  penetrata  throvlgh  h  «uus  of  suflbriiy  and  despair ;  Imt 
w«  h^  scaredy  Imerdianged '  eongrahnatlons  when  I  was 
told  tiM  ho^  had  left  the  diip.'    I  could  not  beHeterlt.    I 
ran  aloft  mid  ihund  tt  true;    I  IbHIhadflowadtltytoper. 
^»mi'tomy  Ihmily,  »ttd  1  asked  the  captaM  If' the  boat 
wvr«  dittdssed,  what  wonM  be  h1«  plan  f    I  represented 
that  at  our  rodto  wasusdess,  he  could'  havfe  no  command 
of  ihe^shlp  If  she  floated  with  the  coming  flood,  and  If  her 
bot^opn  was  pierced,  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  we 
urastestpectthat  If  she  dipped  faito  deep  water,  she  would 
M  and  co  down,  and  all  would  inevitably  perish ;  that  it 
would  vk  Impossible,  In  her  present  crippled  state,  to  work 
h^  Into  anV-  port,  and  I  submitted  therefbre,  that  onr 
aalbty  should  be  consulted  abore  all  things.    Our  duvtaln 
ftnnjhf  answered,  our  saibty  was  Ms  prlndpal  duty,  and  ftiat 
Cire;  that  I  might  rdy  on  him  that  be  would  not  haaard 
our  sail^ty ;  and  that  if  the  ship  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
leaviQ  1^  shore,  he  would  not  attempt  it    I  own  I  returned 
to  myflimily  with  a  heayy  heart  to  announce  the  ftarflil 
eipeiiiMnt. 

TktT'Aid-tMe  was  coming  in,  and  the  trumpet  of  our  gal- 
teat  calptafar  was  agdn  in  fait  aetttky.     After  manr 


mighty  waaMog%  an  awlhl  blaat  dvava  w  ovsa  the  rss^  aod 
horded  nsto  ssa.  Hope  beamed  again^  but  it  was  fisopi 
that  the  ship  had  made  five  feet  of  water  in  ten  aninutssu 
The  signal  of  distress  was  hoisted,  and  ^ery  possible  eflbi« 
asade  to  put  the  diipVhcad  tothe^ehote;  but  wlAoutttto 
assistance  of  Inrroddsr  sba  was  wkoUy  uaaB«oageoUa»  on* 
rwfmtm  became,  water  lagged  I  now  caogfa^  tfeo  €!#• 
taiB*a  eys  i  he  motioned  to  me,  and  on  reaching  him»  gavo 
me  the  dreadftil  inteUigence  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  and 

1  must  prepare  Mrs.  iZ and  my  children  A>r  any  event  f 

I  asked  how  long  she  might  be  beibre  she  went  ddwn  P  Rb 
said,  ^  SoBBO  tiatie  yet**  Without  making  any  omMand^ 
cation,  I  conveyed  my  Ihmilyoii  deck,  and  watched  llw>aa  i 
gvsss  the  ship  vidUy  made  in 'staking.  KdForts  ware  yet 
Bsade  to  put  the  ship  'a)Kwt,  but  they  were  made  In  vain. 

Happily  ixr  pnr  safety,  the  life-boat,  better  acquaiatad 
with  tha  distresiing  features  of  disaster,  had  kept  hovering 
around.  I  had  grieved  at  its  dismissal,  but  now  suddenly 
heard  it  hailing  the  captain  to  let  go  the  remaining  anchoi^ 
After  dragging  a  Utile,  he  haM  on,  and  threw  round  her 
atara;  but  we  wars  water  logged,  and  made  little  progress.  Wa 
wsff  so  low  BOW,  that  every  wav^  ^lled.  in  on  one  sids  and 
discharged  itself  f^  the  otheft  It  now  became  a  question 
of  our  returning  proximity  to  the  shoal,  whether  I  should 
carry  up  my  wife  and  children  and  Ikdi  them  separatdy  to 
some  material  of  buoyancy,  and  throw  thei»'Of*r  to  iM 
chaige  of  the  lifb*lMNit»  which  dared  not  approach  «^  Wo 
had  thrown  out  a  line  to  the  boat,  but  it  had  tiaiakly 
snapped,  and  we  thrtw  others,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  thsaa 
at  a  short  distance.  We  were  now  in  extremes ;  arid,  as  It  - 
appeared  we  must  in  a  fbw  seconds  go  down,  I  was  pr^psrt^ 
log  oorAi  Ibr  the  safety  of  mylhmily,  when  a  Sfu^  a  hun* 
dred  HaMs  more  IHgh^  than  any  that  had  yat  assailed  n% 
gave  hopes,  an4  the  crew  cried  out^  **  Now--now  the  masts 
must  go.**  But  still  they  stood,  to  our  great  danger  and 
annoyance.  The  ship  bad,  however,  ftlt  the  hnpuMreb 
cdved  trom  the  last  blast,  and  been  Impelled  fbrward  t  «M 
I  saw  some  men  clasping  didr  hands,  and  lool^g  to 
heaven  with  great  emotion.  Sin^uUancoudy  with  ^ia 
morement,  the  bowsprit  turned  up  her  nose  to  the  gale, 
and  now  a  shock  succeeded  which  gave  the  glad  auspidouf 
tidings  of  shore.  The  last  nearly^verwhdming  ^le  had 
lifted  us  forward,  and  proved  our  deUvemnce ;  and  now  the 
ejceitlons  ot  the  cfew  of  die  UA-boat  ware  i^creas^d  ten* 
fold,  and  they  wiere  quic|cly  under  our  stem.  Our  captain 
with  intrepidity  worthy  of  any  period,  lashing  himsdf  fof 
security,  jumped  over  tbe  ship*s  side,  and  though  over- 
whelmed by  every  wave,  called  aloud  fbr  the  childfeu  flfst 
I  had  taken  them  bdow,  lest  the  fell  of  the  masts  shooM 
injnre  them ;  I  flow  down,  and  In  an  instant  my  ddestson 
was  in  his  arms.  The  life-boot  was  now  riding  on  t^ 
brink  of  the  wav^  and  now  was  lost  in  the  abyss ;  but  so 
she  was  descending  my  son  was  caught  by  the  bed,  ualL 
swinging  round  a  part  of  a  drde,  as  the  captain  loosed  km 
am,  was  caught  head  downwatds  by  a  doaen  eager  aima 
ndiad  fl>r  his  salbty.  The  aeoend  hoy  mat  with  move  ^Wdp* 
Utjf  and  the  Infiuit  waa  tiiniwn  and  eandit,  when  the 
wltole  crew,  with  generous  sympathy,  cried  out — ^'ifow 
the  mother.**  The  mother  soon  embracrd  h^r  ihfiiht^  and 
seemed  to  us  piotectrt  by  these  our  worldfy 'saviours  ftopit 
destruction.  The  other  ftfmalea  w«re  then  handed  down, 
Witba youth  of  flv^rteani  and  1  next  foUfiWti^^n  afssiixini^ 
anxiety  to  share  with  tbpse  I  ft^  ^etftr  to  me  than  lift, 
the  yet  remaining  per^ 

Lifted  sometimes  mountains  bigh^  sometimes  hidden 
fnm  all  view  In  the  depths  Into  which  we  descended,  we 
readied  the  dmn  aihtd  deaflmhig  cheers  flnom  a  thousand 
heroOB  to  whom  danger  was  famiM^r,  and  who  radied  Into 
the  aur^  btstving  all  its  perilt  for  onr  geenrity.  The  boat 
was  soon  lightened,  when  a  treipendonf  wn^Mashed  agalnft 
it,  and  threw  me  into  the  raging  surf.  I  was  soon  resate^  ; 
and  as  I  was  shaking  the  water  ftom  my  clothes^  piy  lUnd 
was  grasped  by  my  dear  Tom,  i[rho^  lcN»klng  anxiously  ip^ 
my  flioe,  inquned,  *'  Shall  we  all  live  now,  papa  T*  I 
must  pauses 

A  cart  was  in  watting  to  convey  those  who  re^nhnd  aid 
to  tha  email  alehouse  adjoining^  where  rustic  dothinf  WMa 
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exchanged  for  tkoM  garmenla  long  satorated  with 
brine.  The  captain  and  crew  were  left  on  the  wreck  with 
oiM  passenger,  and  two  hours  elapsed  before  the  boat  could 
succeed  in  extricating  these  from  the  dangers  assailing 
them.  For  a  considerable  period  the  sea  had  been  covered 
with  floating  packages,  carried  by  the  storm  and  tide  many 
miles  along  the  beach,  and  these,  generally,  rendered  utterly 
useless :  but  at  nightfoll  began  the  active  work  of  plunder, 
a«d  that  which  had  resisted  other  -violence,  was  soon  con- 
veyed  away  fh>m  observation.  P.  T.  L. 

P.S.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  nearly  every  shred  I 
embarked  with,  including  watches,  plate,  trinkets,  fcc,  are 
irrecoverably  lost. 

NARRATIVE  OF  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

OVE   OF    THE    PEKSOVS     WHO   WERE    BURIED   ALIVE  IN 
THE  RUIW8  OF  THE  BRUNSWICK  THEATRE. 

[Taken  down  from  his  conversation.] 
In  the  beginning  of  last  autnmn,  I  wna  sent  to  London 
on  some  matters  of  business,  by  ray  father,  Mr.  Williams, 
the  building-surveyor  of  Chester,  who  is  also  known  to 
the  literary  world  by  his  <' Remarks**  on  some  of  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  that  city.  I  carried  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Nash,  to  Mr.  Rickman  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  another  member  of  Parliament,  whose 
name  I  do  not  wish  to  mention.  The  last  gentleman 
invited  me  to  his  house,  overwhelmed  me  with  professions 
of  esteem,  and  quite  turned  my  head  with  his  offers  of 
services.  When  the  business  which  had  called  me  to 
lowu  was  finished)  I  wrote  to  my  father  of  the  new  pros- 
pects that  had  been  opened  to  me,  and,  in  contempt  of  his 
advice  and  ii^junctions,  determined  on  remaining  in  Lon- 
don to  follow  out  a  career  so  much  better  adapted  to  my 
talents  than  that  of  a  provincial  builder.  An  open  quarrel 
with  my  £iimily  was  the  consequence,  but  I  took  no  trouble 
to  appease  their  anger,  being  convinced  that  a  very  short 
time  would  prove  the  wisdom  of  my  conduct,  and  enable 
me  to  demand,  rather  than  solicit  forgiveness. 

Two  'months  passed  away  in  expectation.  My  money 
was  spent,  and  the  people  at  my  lodgings  began  to  abate 
in  their  civility,  when  I  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  my 
patron  to  the  point.  I  called  at  his  house  for  that  pur- 
pose,  and  found  him  just  stepping  into  a  post-chaise.  He 
seemed  as  glad  to  see  me  as  ever,  but,  of  course,  had  little 
time  for  conve:i3alion.  When  he  had  fairly  seated  himself 
in  the  vehicle,  and,  in  my  despair,  I  had  ventured  to  ask, 
how  long  he  meant  to  be  absent  from  town,  shaking  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  he  informed  me  that,  if  there  were 
a  call  of  the  House,  he  might  be  obliged  to  return  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  but  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  this  time  next  year.  I  do  not 
remember  the  carriage  driving  off,  but  the  passers-by,  stop- 
ping to  look  at  me,  as  I  stood  like  a  statue  on  the  flags, 
recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I  went  home  to  my  lodgings. 

It  would  be  disgusting  to  pursue,  step  by  stop,  the  path 
of  my  decline,  which  was  now  fearfully  precipitous.  From 
the  parlour  I  sank  to  the  tap-room — from  the  society  of 
masters  to  that  of  journeymen— from  the  shabby  surtout 
to  the  tattered  jacket.  My  place  of  refuge  was  in  Barlow 
Couit,  a  narrow  lane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells  Street, 
and  having  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  upholsteiy  and 
cabinet-making  busiucsss.  I  received  employment  acci- 
dentally in  fitting  up  the  Brunswick  Theatre. 

My  earnings  ^ere  very  snudl,  but  I  contrived  to  cheat  my 
hunger  out  of  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  drown,  almost  every 
night,  in  intoxication,  the  sense  of  my  degiadation  and  my 
despair. 

The  theatre  was  at  length  opened,  although  the  internal 
work  was  not  all  finished.  I  was  in  attendance  at  the  fatal 
rehearsal  of  the  28th  of  February,  in  thecouiwof  myduty. 
As  I  was  passing  across  the  stage,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
voice  of  a  new  actress — a  voice  that  had  lingered  in  my  ear 
,in  spite  of  every  thing.  The  earnestness  of  my  gaze  was 
observed  by  one  of  my  fellow-workmen,  who  informed  me 
that  the  lady  whom  I  seemed  to  admire  so  much  was  Mrs. 
f  Mrs  — !    She  was  married  I    I  forgot  at  the  mo- 


ment my  situation,  my  dress,  the  proprieties  of  time  wai 
place,  and  I  rushed  forward  to  demand  from  her  own  lips  » 
confirmation  or  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  what  I  had  famrdL 
That  motion  saved  my  life.  There  was  heard  at  the  m- 
stant  a  sound  which  I  cannot  describe  by  crashy  wcroar,  or 
any  other  imitative  word  in  the  language  ;  it  was  not  hx^ 

^nor  shrill — nor  hollow :  perhaps  its  associationa  in  my 

memory  with  what  followed  may  have  fijced  its  peculiar 
character  in  my  mind — but  I  can  only  describe  it  to  ths 
imagination  by  likening  it  to  one^s  conception  of  the  hars^ 
grating,  sullen,  yet  abrupt  noise  of  the  grave  stone  when  l\ 
shall  he  suddenly  raised  from  its  sandy,  clammy  bed  at  tW 
sounding  of  the  last  trumpet  One  of  the  actors  nxslied 
across  the  stage,  and  darted  out  by  the  side^oor.  Of  thie 
rest,  those  who  were  speaking  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
wonl ;  the  hand  raised  in  mimic  passion  was  not  dropfwd ; 
the  moving  crowd  of  human  beings  stood  stiU,  as  if  by  eae 
impulse ;  there  was  a  pause  of  two  or  three  seconds.  So«^, 
whose  mind  was  more  present,  raised  their  eyes  to  the  njof; 
but  the  rest  were  motionless,  even  in  the  vagrant  organs  (tf 
vision,  and  stood  mute  and  still  like  a  gallery  of  staroM- 
I  cannot  even  attempt  to  describe  the  sound  which  a«H>ke 
the  scene  from  its  appearance  of  death,  only  to  ^ve  ic  iha 
reality.  I  would  liken  it  to  thunder,  If  you  could  niingk 
the  idea  of  the  explosion  without  that  of  its  effects, — or  » 
the  rush  of  a  mighty  torrent,  if  you  could  fency  aonlga- 
mated,  as  it  were,  in  its  roar,  the  typical  voices  of  pain,  sjsd 
horror,  and  confusion,  and  struggling,  and  death.  I  stag- 
gered back,  and  nearly  fell  into  an  abyss  that  was  clovea 
into  the  floor  by  a  fragment  of  the  iron  roof  on  the  very 
spot  where  I  had  stood  but  a  moment  before.  While  msh* 
ing  up  the  side  of  the  newly  formed  precipice  to  regain  my 
footing,  by  the  single  ten-ified  glance  1  had  time  auod  Hgfat 
to  cast  behind,  I  saw  that  the  iron  and  wood  weie  wet  with 
blood  and  brains  and  the  other  horrible  mysteries  of  a  man^f 
inner  body,  and  that  the  <«  living  soul"  I  had  just  talked 
to  was  not  to  be  recognised  by  the  sight  as  having  ever 
borne  the  external  chaiacteristics  of  a  human  being; 

The  light  was  suddenly  shut  out — and  yet  so  slowly  as 
to  inflict  upon  my  sight  that  which  will  ever  stand  between 
it  and  the  sun.  Fragment  after  fi-agment  rushed  furKrashr 
from  the  roof,  but  yet  so  thickly  intermingled  that  I  can- 
not at  this  moment  say  whether  or  not  the  mass  of  roof 
was  disunited  at  all  in  its  descent.  Then  the  bursting  of 
the  walls — ^the  grating  of  the  stones  and  the  bricks  as  they 
were  ground  into  powder — ^the  rending  of  the  planks  and 
wooden  partitions — the  hissing  sound  of  the  lamps  and 
brass-work — the  damp  crush  ot  human  bodies — and  the 
yells  of  mortal  agony  from  a  hundred  hearts,  which  seemed 
wilder  and  stronger  even  than  the  inanimate  sounds  that 
had  called  them  into  being — to  choke,  conquer,  and  alencc 
them  fur  ever. 

All  was  dark.  A  weight  was  upon  my  shoulders  which 
an  Atlas  could  not  have  moved ;  my  left  leg  was  betwetn 
two  planks,  and,  as  I  discovered  by  feeling  with  my  hand 
before  the  pain  announced  it^  it  was  broken  and  distorted ; 
the  side  outline  of  the  narrow  chamber  in  which  I  sat 
would  have  nearly  described  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  by- 
pothenuse  leaning  on  my  back;  above  I  could  extend  my 
hand  to  its  full  length  without  obstacle,  but  the  apertun 
could  not  have  admitted  any  thing  thicker  than  the  arm; 
before  me  was  a  wall  appai-ently  of  solid  iron,  and  below, 
and  at  the  sides,  thesuiface,  consisting  of  iron,  brick,  i 
and  wood,  was  broken  into  narrow  interstices. 

When  the  united  sounds  1  have  described  had 
into  a  distant  hum,  a  single  voice  rose  upon  my  ear ;  it  wu 
the  voice  of  the  lady  mentioned  above ;  it  was  one  wild, 
shrill,  unbroken  scream.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted ; 
I  do  not  even  know  whether  it  was  a  human  volos  at  all ; 
it  did  not  stop  for  breath ;  its  way  was  not  impeded  likf 
that  of  the  rest,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mim;  j^huitp 
after  minute  it  continued,  and  every  minute  it  bec^B^xild' 
er  and  shriller,  piercing  like  an  arrow  through  my  jMSdaad 
heart,  till  my  tortured  senses  found  temporary  rdlaf  Sa  in- 
sensibility. 

My  fainting-fit  probably  lasted  a  considsEaUe  tee;  Ibr, 
when  I  recovei-ed,  it  was  long  before  I  could  uodmbtfidBy 
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sitnatioii,  or  recall  any  thing  ^at  had  happened  to  my  me- 
mory. At  length,  piece  by  piece,  the  truth  came  before  me^ 
and  I  could  feel  the  cold  sweat  trickling  down  my  brow. 
The  Toice  I  had  heard  existed  proliably  only  in  imagination, 
for  it  was  now  silent.  A  low  deep  sound  was  humming  In 
my  ears,  which  I  could  at  length  distingnish  to  be  the  si- 
multaneous groans  of  human  beings,  separated  from  me 
«ither  by  distance  or  some  thick  and  deadening  barrier. 
My  el^  endearonred  in  rain  to  divide  it  into  its  component 
parts,  and  to  recognise  the  voices  of  those!  knew ;  and  there 
was  something  more  horrible  in  this  vague  mysterious  mo- 
notony than  if  it  had  been  distinctly  fraught  with  the  dy. 
ifig  accelits  of  the  one  I  loved  best  on  earth.  I  felt  as  if  my 
lot  must  be  bitterer  than  that  of  the  rest.  I  was  alone — I 
was  cut  off  even  from  communion  of  suffenng ;  while  they, 
I  imaghied,  were  together,  and  in  the  sound  of  one  another's 
▼oicee^  and  the  touch,  even,  of  one  another's  clothes,  re- 
ceived some  relief  from  the  idea  of  total  abandonment^  of 
agony  unimagined  and  unshared. 

My  senses,  I  believe,  began  to  totter ;  fbr  I  complained 
aloud  of  my  lonely  fiste :  I  knew  that  I  was  behaving  ab- 
aardly,  but  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  beat  the  iron  walls  of 
my  dungeon  with  my  clenched  hands  till  they  were  wet 
with  blood,  and  shrieked  aloud  with  a  voice  rendered  ter- 
Ttilc  by  the  ftiry  of  despair.  The  voices  of  the  rest  ap- 
peared to  be  startled  into  silence  at  the  sound — or  perhaps 
it  fell  upon  their  ears  like  a  cry  of  conifort  and  hope,  an 
answer  to  their  groans  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  After 
a  pause,  I  heard  another  dull,  heavy  sound,  like  that  pi'o- 
duoed  by  a  muflEled  drum;  it  was,  in  reality,  a  drum,  and 
probably  beat  by  one  of  the  band,  as  a  more  powerfiil  means 
of  awakening  attention  than  his  own  voice.  The  sound, 
in  snch  dFcumstances,  was  inexpressibly  awfiil ;  and  when 
the  hand  that  smote  the  instrument  in  so  unaccustomed  a 
Mene  wandered  by  habit  into  a  regular  tune,  my  sensations 
w«ie  exaggerated  into  a  species  of  horror  which  I  can  liken 
«nly  to  that  which  might  be  supposed  to  visit  a  religious 
mind  on  witnessing  some  shocking  and  blasphemous  im. 
piety. 

It  may  seem  a  species  of  insanity  to  motion  it ;  but 
when  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  sound  of  human  voices 

.  had  ceased,  and  after  I  had  been  left  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  it  were,  to  myself,  even  in  these  circumstances  of 
terror,  and' loneliness,  and  mystery,  I  possessed  a  species  of 
knowledge,  which  the  denizens  of  the  surface  would  have 
deemed  equally  useless  and  unattainable  to  those  under- 
gnmnd : — I  knew  the  hour  of  the  night.  Like  the  idiot 
who  mimicked,  at  the  proper  intervals,  the  audible  mea- 
tnrement  of  time,  after  the  clock  was  removed  which  had 
tanght  him  the  practice^  my  inclination  for  drinking  had 

-  been  converted  by  habit  into  an  almost  unconquerable  pas- 
sion, and  returned  at  the  accustomed  time  of  iu  gratification. 

•  In  spite  of  surrounding  circumstances,  I  fancied   myself 

.  in  the  midst  of  my  dissolute  companions,  in  the  scene 
of  our  coarse  and  vulgar  revels;  I  drank,  but  without 
being  filled ;  I  became  drunken  with  imagination ;  and  the 
close  and  poisonous  atmosphere,  which  before  had  been  bur- 
thened  with  my  groans,  now  rung  with  songs,  and  laughter, 
and  imprecations.  This  state  of  unnatural  excitement 
passed  away,  but  the  reaction  which  took  place  exhibited 
all  the  symptoms  that  attend  the  awakening  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced  drunkard.  With  headache,  sickness, 
ikintness,  fisar,  foreboding,  repentance^ — I  awoke,  in  «  an 
horror  of  great  dai^kness.** 

Thai  the  ideas,  wholesome  in  themsdves,  but  which  in 
such  drctmistances  are  felt  like  daggers,  crowded  round  my 

burthened  and  wearied  heart.    My  fether-^my  family 

my  arrogance— my  ingratitude— my  dishonesty my  mis- 
spent time — my  forgotten  duties— my  blasphemed  and  un- 
regarded  God  !  ,  I  buried  my  fece  in  my  hands,  but  I  could 
not  hide  them  from  my  souL  Slowly  and  sternly  they 
passed  before  me ;  but  the  last  idea  swallowed  up  its  pre- 
cursors; and  with  a  start  and  a  shudder,  I  found  myself 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity — on  the  very  steps  of 
the  Judgment-seat,,  entering  into  the  presence  of  the  awful 
and  eternal  Judge. 

It  will  be  esteemed  an  example  of  the  bathos  when  I 


mention  next  my  hunger  and  thirst,  and  say  that  these 
passions  of  the  perishing  body  almost  neutralized  the  eflbct 
of  the  above  sentiments  of  my  immortal  soul.  Hunger, 
indeed,  may  be  homey  at  least  to  the  extent  it  was  my  lot 
to  endure  it;  but  thirst  is  truly  a  chastisement  <<  of  scor- 
pions.'* 

I  have  not  described  my  feelings ;  I  have  8im|dy  cata. 
logued,  and  in  a  very  incomplete  manner,  their  proximate 
causes.  I  sunk  by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  from 
which  I  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  heaven  stivaming 
full  in  my  face,  through  an  aperture  made  in  the  ruins  by 
my  deliveren.  The  apparent  apathy,  or,  as  some  term  it, 
philosophy,  which  I  displayed,  has  been  attributed  to  wrong 
causes.  The  truth  is,  that  although  at  first  my  body  was 
awoke,  my  mind  was  almost  wholly  insensible;  it  recovered 
iu  consciousness  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  was  left  alone  at  night,  that  I  became  completely  sensible 
of  my  deliverance. 

This  young  man  ultimately  recovered. 

THE  BLACK  DEATH  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

From  the  Gemutn  qf  L  F:  C.  HeclOtr,  M.D.-^Trant-. 

lated  by  G.  B.  BabingUmy  MM, — Lm/Am. 

The  peculiar  views  and  opinions  advanced  in  this  work, 

we  shall  leave  to  be  discussed  by  our  medical  journals ^we 

refer  to  it  as  an  interesting  and  curious  history  of  the  great* 
est  natural  calamity  on  record — fbr  the  minute  and  an- 
thentic  particulars  it  contains  of  that  pestilence  which,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  spread  desolation  over  the  earth 
fhrni  China  to  Greenland,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  do- 
stroyed  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
world,  visiting  England,  indeed,  with  such  pecaliar  severity, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  perished ;  certainly  the  g«. 
neral  mortality  must  have  been  awfnl  when,  firom  tiie  most 
credible  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  100,000  died  in 
London  alone,  and  51,100  in  Norwich.  Of  its  ravages  in 
some  continental  cities,  the  particulars  are  here  ooUected 
from  the  contemporary  historians.  At  Florence  there  died 
certainly  not  lees  than  60,000*— Venice  100,006^— in  Mar. 
seilles,  in  one  month,  16,003 — in  Sienna,  70,000 — in  Paris, 
50,000— in  Avignon,  66,000.  But  we  shall  now  extract 
from  the  work  some  account  of  its  desolating  career  ^— 

^  Cairo  lost  daily,  when  the  plague  was  raging  with  its 
greatest  violence,  from  ten  to  fifteen  tiiousand,  being  as 
many  as,  in  modem  times,  great  plagues  hare  carried  off 
during  their  whole  course.  In  China,  more  than  thirteen 
millions  are  said  to  have  died ;  and  this  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  certainly  exaggerated  accounts  from  the  rest 
of  Asia.  India  was  depopulated*  Tartary,  the  Tartar 
kingdom  of  Kaptschak,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Armenia,  were 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  Kurds  fied  in  vain  .to  (he 
mountains.  In  Carmania  and  Cnsarea,  none  were  left 
alive.  On  the  roads,  in  the  camps,  in  the  caravansaries, 
unburied  bodies  alone  were  seen.  In  Aleppo  five  hundred 
died  daily;  22,000  people,  and  most  of  the  animals,  were 
carried  off  in  Caza  within  six  weeks.  Cyprus  lost  almost 
all  its  inhabitants;  and  ships  without  crews  were  often 
seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  afterwards  in  the  North 
Sea,  driving  about,  and  spreading  the  plague  wherever  they 
went  on  shore.  It  was  reported  to  Pope  Clement,  at  Avig- 
non, that  throughout  the  East,  probably  with  the  exception 
of  China,  23,840,000  had  fallen  victims  to  the  plague. 
•  •  •  •  •     . 

'<  Merchants,  whose  earnings  and  possessions  were  un- 
bounded, coldly  and  willingly  renounced  their  earthly 
goods.  They  carried  their  treasures  to  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  laid  them  at  the  fbot  of  the  altar;  but- 'gold 
had  no  charms  for  the  monks,  for  it  brought  them  death. 
They  shut  their  gates ;  yet  still  it  was  cost  to  them  over 
the  convent  walls.  People  would  brook  no  impediment  to 
the  last  pious  work,  to  which  they  wm«  driven  by  despair. 
When  the  plague  ceased,  men  thought  they  were  still 
wandering  among  the  dead,  so  appalling  was  the  living 
aspect  of  the  survivors,  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  they 

•  Acoordtng  to  Boccado,  100,000 :  according  to  M«tt  VUlaoi,  three 
out  of  five  ^ 
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iuid  uutogoiit,  kad  th*  miii>tQidafate  infeclkn  of  tka  aM< 
MMiy  other  cUifltipMitebly  pnaeouA  a  ttorihir  ^w— "»<•  < 
juid  it  is  atfcertatncd  tlMt  «  p«it  mxnktir  of  «b«]|  cmmttj 
%aimm  aai  Yttlligts  which  haio  hren  <rtlin»f»d|  »iUi  not 
•tavhifMjvat  900^  fvore  beroft  of  «U  thtir  inhabitMfet. 
••  •  .     »  •  ■• 

.  ««io iMitj  phwH  in  Fnn*  not  more  tkaa  two  out  of 
iWtfOf-of  tho  inhahktuiitowtm  toA  aliye,  oni  the  (»piiAl 
Mt  th«  Any  of  tboflaftt«»  oliho  ia  the  polace  and  cot. 

<^Ths  ctavrah-TMiio  trire  ttti»Ue  to  oonuin  the  deady  and 
iMMif  hoMMi)  left  witiMmt  iiihahitaiits»  fell  to  mini- 

^  Im  AvigiioB,  the  Popr  foudl  it  ncpftiry  to  cooitemle 
tho  IUHa%  that  the  hodiee  tnifht  be  throura  into  the  river 
iHthost  delays  ai  the  ehaieh^imide  would  no  lodger  bold 
theai^t  M  ttfcewiee  in  all  poiH>loBe  citiei»  extraordinary 
laaenwi  were  adopted  in  oitUar  speedily  to  diepote  of  tlie 
4iad*  U'VleMi%  wheee  for  aotte  time  twelve  hundred  in- 
habitanti  died  daily,  the  interment  of  coiyees  in  the^chucch* 
yardi)  and  within  <he  efaarahek,  wai  forthwith  prohihUedi 
aiMd  the  dead  w«re  then  tn^nged  in  layeri  by  thoiuand%  in 
eiak  btvg*  pke  otttiidrthe  <lty,  ai  had  hlready  been  done  in 
Cairo  ftnd  Parie. 
.       •     o  •  .  •  V  • 


^  hi  muKf  plaeeft  it  wea  nai^iired  thht  tdagne  .patiento 
fNM  burtedakt^aamay  eomothnee  henMa  through  eeme- 
Uu  ihwi  ifcd  ln<efien»  haite ;  and  thus  the  horror  of  the 
diMreeMd  peeple  was  tvMrywhere  increased*  In  Erftir^ 
jitfler  4m  dnirch^yatd  was  iUed»  twelve  thousand  oorpees 
e#ere  thnwn  hHo  elofen  gTM(  pits  I  and  the  like  nught, 
worn  m  leeeeaaally^  haitated  with  re^>ect  to  all  thelarger 
oMcfc.  yapetaleeeamaaiesithelastoomahitionofthesmw 
vleM*,  wete  eiKinahece  |«f»iactlcahU. 

«<!■  all  ficnUDf,  aceonUag  to  a  probable  eal^ulatlon, 
thaoeeoM  to  have  died:  only  1,244,434  inhabitants ;  this 
eoaotfir,  hewevei^  wee  aMra  spared  than  others :  Italy,  on 
Jihe  eohttary,  was  saoal  saverely  visited.  It  is  eaid  to  have 
laetr  half  lis  iahabitante;  and  this  account  is  rendered  ere- 
4Mk  Unm  the  immenee  leens  of  individual  cities  and  pr»> 
*¥ims  f  Air  in  Sardiiiia,  and  Coriica,  according  to  the  ac- 
«ettiitof  the  dJettnguiihld  PlorenUne,  John  ViHani^  who 
waa  hkasiif  earrled  o4  by  the  Black  Plague^  pcarcely  a 
*«fctrd  patrof  the  popuhitlon  remained  alive;  and  it  i«  re- 
hited'Of  ^e  VcMChHift,  «h»t  they  engaged  ^lipe  at  a  high 
•«htd«orelriattothetilapds<  eo  that  after  the  plague  had 
«ai»ied  off  thase^ftmrlhe  of  her  inhabitants,  that  prand  city 
ms'lcAiBitoRi  a»*  fkpolate.  la  Padua,  after  the  oessa- 
'tle»(tf  thaplagsei  tw»4hlrdaof  th«  inhabitants  were  want- 
ing; and  hfc  PlWMietf  it  wae  prohibited  to  publidi  the 
'BBiahrriaf  the  dead,  and  to  toll  the  bells  at  4heir  Minerals, 
•itt  otnte  that  Ihe  living  aught  jmI  abaadoa  tbemielves  to 


IHi.Heelcar4n«»s  inclined  to  attribute  thU  fttal  pesti- 
rkbOi  to'thofveei  «fvolixtieMe  In  the  organism  of  the  earth, 
.^rtridh  prtssdsd  itt.appeaflaaee.  £>r.  Bablngtoa,  however, 
twin  •bacrve^  ^ to  assume  eaotos  of  whose  existence  we 

haveaopeoof^in  etdvto  aoaountfor  effects,  which,  after 
'  all,  they  do*  not  «xplai%  is  making  n^  teal  advaqoe  iu 
'  has>wledge  efill,  I  rsgard  the  anthor*s  «|»inions,  illustrated 
'  aar  theyi  are  by  a  eeries  of  interesting  iiscts  diligently  col- 
'  leetMfvom  anthsfttio  eourcee,  as,  at  Inis^  worthy  of  ez- 
.  attbiathm  before  ire  reject  them ;  and  valuable,  as  fomis^- 
t  mg  iitsaslfn  deti  on  wliich  to  build  new  theories.**    We 

intend  to  aminooareelves  to  recording  the  fiicts  so  collected* 

«*Fn>m  China  to  the  Atlantic,  the  foundations  of  the 

.«artii  wem  Athsn    fhwrogfaoot  Asia  had  £uao9>e  the  at- 

-  Moiphece  was  in  conwotioa,  and  endangered,  by  its  bane* 

Ad  laihBOBce,  both  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
«!%«  aseies  of  these  gieot  events  began  in  the  year  1333, 

iitwny^ats  before  the  plague  broke  out  in  Europe;  they  first 

appcarad  is  China^  Here  a  parching  drought,  accompanied 
>  by  fotftee,  commfficaA  in  the  tract  of  country,  watered  by 

the  ilven  JEiaag  and  Hoait  This  was  followed  by  such 
'  vtoleat  toiieats  of  nun»  in  and  about  Kingsai^  at  that  time 

«ba  capital  of  the  Bnpire,  tha^  aaoording  to  tradition,  more 

tfmafoarhmadied  thousand  people  perilled  in  these  great 

ffoeda.    FInaUy  the^aountain  Tsineheou  foil  i%.and.  vast 

tlMli'v^wrefomied' in  the' earth. 


A  fow  aaanths  afterwards  na  evttivmke  followed  St  sad 
near  Kin^aii  and^  sabseyttnt  |o  the  foUing  hi  of  tie 
mountains  of  Ki-ming-chan,  a  lake  was  formed  ef  aisit 
than  a  handred  leagues  in  cifeamforeaee^ 
thoweaads  found  their  gmveu  In  Houk^ag  and  \ 
a  draught  prevailed  for  ive  asonthsf  and  inauBunMe 
swarms  of  l«>costs  destroyed  the  vegetation ;  white  teias 
and  pestilence,  ae  usaa^  followed  iai  their  tcaia.  Cea- 
nected  acoomata  of  the  coqdi^on  of  Eiprope  bsfoii  thii 
great  catastrophe^  are  aot  to  be  expected  foom  the  wcitm 
of  the  foartasnth  eaotury.  M  is  rsnsailuhK  heaeiav 
that  siamitaaeensly  with  a  dfoqght.nnd  naewid  deeii 
in  China,  in  133d,  many  uncoauapn  atmospheric  pbflap 
mena,  and  in  tho  winter  fosquent  thunder  stonn  wsit 
oheerved  in  the  nof4i  oC  PfWMf^  and  so  eaily  as  ik« 
eventful  year  irf  133S,  aa  emption  of -fituft  look  plua  * 
•  •  In  1«3«^  Kiagmi  wae  visited  by  an  eaitlif!!^* 
of  tan  daya*  duraaon«  at  the  earns  time  Fipnm  silM 
foom  a  failure  in  the  hafrassti  «pd»  Iheocsfer^  till  tbs 
yeat  I34S,  theae  wae  ia^hina  »  pep4t|Hit  spccsstMMiefiB- 
undatiens,  esclh4aak«%  and  fominee.  In  the  ssne  fnr 
grent  floods  ooooared  in  the  vicini^  of  thfi  KlMne  afl4  FiSDG^ 
w4kleh  oesOd  aot  be  attributed  to  lainj^one,  for,  iverywlw^ 
even  on  th«  tope  of  the  mo«ntaiii%J9ringp  ewani  mm  ^ 
bant  forth,  and  dry  tnota  weta  laid  u»der  .water  ia  ea  ia. 
«q>licable  manner,  •  •  •  • 

«  The  eigne  ef  leifisUiai  ciemaietieni  eemnMaesi  b 
Biinipe  in  the  year  184& 

«<  On  the  island  of  Oypffua,tbeptegM  from  ihs  Bsstksf 
already  broken  out  9  when  an  eartlifualta  thaek  the  fMs- 
datione  of  the  island,  and  waaaoCBtt^wnM  by  el^liiglMAd 
a  hurricatie,  that  the  sea  ovcrie^ad,  the  ehipe  wers  dsdui 
to  pieem  on  the  roeks,  and  fow  outlived  the  temfic  tfeet, 
thereby  this  fortile  and  Ueoaiteff  ishmd  wet  ceavertti 
into  a  desert.  Before  the  eaethHuikn  •  pestUneus  wisd 
spread  so  poisonous  aa  odaor,  that  asany  bsingof apeeuii 
by  it,  foU  down  suddenly,  and  espUad  hi  drmdfol  ageeha 

«  Punuiag  the  course  <>f  thise  grand  reyefaitlens  fortktfi 
wt  find  notice  of  an  unexampM  earthfaake,  wkld;,  la 
tiie  2ftth  ef  January,  1318,  Aoak^  Goeeee,  Italy^  and  the 
neighbouring  €ountriea^-.NapIes^  iUnke,  Pisa,  IMsfU, 
PaduA,  Venice,  and  many  other  eitfee  euibiad  coaeidMUy; 
whole  vittagee  were  ewaUowad  up.    Caetlm^  heosM,  ssd 


»rpses  were  arawn  oai  01  we  j <■■■■• 
was  aa  uiaspietely  deenaytil»  tbstmr 
ttkts  veeat  savud«  aad  whta  the  eiiik 
Itwuafotmd  Oat  Buuntainshai  ^m 


churches  wftre  overthroevn,  and  hcundieds  of  psspli  ucn 
buried  beneath  the  mhts.  In  GarlaAhia,  thirty  vilitm 
togetiier  wHh  all  Am  cbarches^  ware  demolishBd;  m0^ 
than  a  thoaeand  oorpees  iv«re  drtwn  oat  of  the  itofcM; 
the  city  dfVUlach 
fow  of  Its  iahabttante 
eeaeed  to  tfemlde, 

TemjvAd  from  their  positioned  and  that  many  1 
leffclnrtrins*  •  e  •  - 

<'Theae  dettrhetive  carthtnakes  «ctMided  ss  Ar  ss  tk 
nel|hhourhood  of  Baile,  aad  reeonred  until  the  yesr  UM, 
throughoot  Germany,  Pranee;,  8lleefa^  Poland,  EafM 
and  Denmark,  and  much  forlhernolrth.'* 

Having  thus  briefly  refoned  to  the  natand  |bwwi- 
which  prMeded  this  ftightlhl  pestHenee^  Dr.  Hesker  sMb 
to  the  moral  eonee^uencee  whkh  followed.  The  Asrtr  »" 
mental  agoniee  of  the  people,  of  eourae  iniacwad  Om  •^ 
osrding  lo  their  eeveral  natura.  «<  An  awfal  snse  ef  ttij 
tritlen  eeMd  Chrlstlani  of  every  eommMlen;  they  icsiim 
to  awake  from  fheir  Tieee,  to  make  restltatiea  for  psM  «• 
fiences,  before  they  were  summened 
ciliatfon  wHh  ^leir  Maker,  and  t^  avert,  by  1 
ment,  the  ptinishment  due  to  thair  former  sbte.*" 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Flagellants,  which  thrt  «»"J*jJ 
chiefly  of  persohs  of  the  lower  dasees  was  now  incrttsrf^ 
many  nobles  and  Ecclesiastics^^*  They  marchfd  thie<|« 
the  cities,  in  well-O^nlcM  procesrioas^  wiA  l«*^  "J 
sinfert  ;-.th«»  heads  eoveivd  he  far  as  the  «yM ;  «**  "^ 
fl^ed  on  th«  ground,  aoeampanied  by  ev*y  infcea  tf^ 
deepest ^(rition and fttottming.  Theyweforebidbiinj- 
bre  garments,  with  red  crosses  00  the  '^^^•■'>  ^i*^  """^vl 
and  hero  triple  ecoui^es,  %led  in  three  er  ^w^^Slw 
which  points  of  iron  were  fixed.  Taperi  and  ■■il*Pf^ 
banners  of  velvet  and  doth  of  gold  were  canted  bcfcrtW*' 
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r  they  nuidft  thtir  ftpp^amice^  they  w«k  wetcomed 
"^ts^rtlMrfaigfaig^ofliielMlU)  ksd  the  Mople  Aocl^cd  Amn  *U 
^^jMtften  to  llHtti  to  thUr  hytttnv  mm  to  wHumi  their  pen- 

*  B«ltfaeiMetMto«i|idiiiga]id4MAdfnl0iniiMtaenoewMthe 
'  jpenuw^on  of  th«  Jewi^  who  were  ftttpeed  of  horfai^  oftssed 
'  ^M  ddamity  hy  p^laonliif  ^e  epHngsand  welk^  and  inftc 
~'ttftheftir^. 

**  The  pereeottloii  of  the  Jewt  eounieiiMd  In  Septemher 
'  Oetobei^  184ft^  aiC  Chillon,  on  the  Lake  of  Genera, 
)f9  the  ffret  criminal  prooeedht^  were  Initltnted  against 
dkem,  aftier  (hey  had  tong  he^re  heeii  iionued  hy  the  people 
«f  poisoning  the  weJls  i  ilmllar  aoenea  fhUowed  in  Bern  and 
Kveyhnrg^  In  Jan,,  1849. 

•  •  •-  •  • 

■  Ahtodf,  te  Hm  a«feHMi  of  1948.  a  dreadM  panic, 
cailied  hy  the  mppoeed  poiaoning,  eehted  all  natloni ;  and  in 
0«rmany  eqieeially,  the  ipringe  aaid  welb  were  huUt  over, 
tint  aoho4y  might  drink  of  them,  or  employ  the  water  in 
eollnary  jiirpbeee ;  and  Ibr  a  kmg  time,  the  InhaUtants  of 
SBOMrons  towne  aftd  tiUagei^  need  only  river  and  rain 
'fvater.  The  «ity"gatei  were  aleo  goarded  with  the  itricteel 
cmution-..^only  etfhfldential  penone  were  admitted  ;  and  if 
imediclne,  or  tiHy  vther  arfide  which  might  he  aoppofed  to 
Ihe  poitoiioQfe,  tc^  ihmd  in  tSto  poeeemion  ef  a  itrangen-^ 
mnd  it  wni  natnral  that  some  shotild  have  theos  thingt  hy 
tliem  fyr  private  nee— tftiey  were'forced  to  swallow  a  portion 
mi  it  Bt  thb  trying  stotoof  privaUon,  distrast,  and  snspi- 
eioQ,  the  hatred  against  the  supposed  poisoners  hecame  gi^eatly 
tatreased,  ind  oMn  hi^e  oat  in  popular  cominotioi^  which 
only  still  further  io&niated  the  wildest  pasrions;  Thenohle 
iMid  the  mmn  feariemly  bound  themselTes  hy  an  oath,  to  extijN 
^^e  the  Jews  by  fM  and  svonL  Few  placee  can  be  men*, 
tioned  wheretheseuhAntonatopeopIewerenotregardedas  out- 
laws— m^tyredand  tmrmt.  Solemn  summonses  were  issued 
ftom  Bern  to  die  towiis  of  B^se,  Preyburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
And  Strasb^rg,  to  pornie  the  Jews  as  poisoners.  The  Bur- 
gomasters and  Senators,  indeed,  ^poeed  this  req^uisitioa ; 
iNit  in  Basle  the  populace  obliged  them  to  bind  themseWes 
%y  an  oath  to  bun  the  Jews,  and  to  ibrbid  persons  of  that 
community  fitom  eotoriilg  their  city  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  yeaiu  Upin  thi%  all  the  Jews  in  Basle^  whose 
number  could  n^  be  inoonsidrmble  were  enclosed  in  » 
wooden  buildini^  oonstn^cted  fbr  the  purpose,  and  burnt, 
eesgether  with  it,  upon  the  mere  outcry  of  the  people^  widi- 
"•ttC  sentenoo  or  trial,  whidi,  indeed,  would  have  availed 
ihem  nothitig.  Soon  after^  the  same  thing  took  plaos  at 
Freybttrg.  e        •        •  Wherever  the  Jews 

were  not  burnt,  they  were  at  leaet  haniihed;  and  so^  being 
fcompdled  to  wander  about,  they  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the 
eodntry  people,  who,  without  humanity,  and  regardless  of 
kU  laws,  permcuted  them  with  ^  and  sword.  At  Spires, 
tiM  Jews,  driven  to  despair,  asiembled  at  their  own  habita- 
tions, which  they  set  on  iire^  and  thus  consumM  themselves 
with  their  ikmilies.  The  £nv  that  remained,  were  forced  to 
sobmit  to  baptism ;  while  the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered, 
which  lay  about  the  streeti^  were  put  into  empty  wine  cssIls, 
«nd  rolled  into  the  Rhine,  lest  they  should  Infect  the  air. 
IThe  mob  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  ruins  of  the  habitations 
that  were  burnt  in  the  Jewish  quarter— for  the  senate  itself 
caused  search  to  be  made  for  the  treasure^  which  is  said  to 
%ave  been  very  considerable.  At  Strasburg,  two  thousand 
^^ews  i^rere  burnt  alive  in  their  own  burial-froun^  where  a 
farce  scaiabl4  had  been  erected ;  a  fow  who  promised  to 
ombraoe  ChristianitT  were  spved,  and  their  children  taken 
'tfom  the  pile.  The  youth  and  tMoaty  oif  several  fomales 
also  exdted  some  commiseration ;  and  they  were  soatched 
lirom  death  against  their.  wtU  |  many,  however,  who  forci« 
Illy  made  Hheir  eicape  from  the  Wies,  were  murdered  in 
<lie 


A  SVmX  MXT]K>D  OF  PlUSYXXTUro  PCKUWMIC^  FBOM 

UpxooTura  ajtd  Destbotui^  Gmm^mm  Pir^ijc  .S^w 
aU  borders  about  an  inch  thick  with  ooidU^derB.  After 
this  you  wiU  And  no  trgce  of  theee  animab ;  and  the  dnden 
kave  the  «0oct  of  prodiodng  nMre  tbondant  crops  apd  finer 


SUNDAY  IN  LONDON. 
Illustrated  In  Fourteen  CuU,  by  <f fOUOE  Cbuici^shavk, 

and  a  Pew  Words  by  a  Friend  of  bii;  with  a   Cofff- 

of  Sir  Ahdrbw  A«ksw*8  Qill. 

Tm  fourteen  cu^f—for  such  in  reality  they  aire-rtotaa 
the  whole  matter.  They  are  indeed  perilous  gashes^  mA 
put  Sir  Andrew  and  his  hill  past  hc^  of  surgery.  Our 
modem  Hogarth  dirides  the  metvopoUtan  pohlic  into  three 
onien-^o  wit,  «e  «  Higher  Orders"  the  **  Middle  Orders'* 
and  the  «  Lower  Orders,''  agreeably  to  the  daasificatton  oX 
the  Political  Economists;  and  in  order  that  all  things  may 
»  he  done  decentlv  and  in  order,**  the  Sundi^y  is  also  divided 
into  portions.  Beginning  with  the  first  portion  land.  th^ 
first  order,  you  are  let  into  the  mysteriee  of  tha  l(i»g'a 
Theatre,  at  the  last  hour  of  Saturday  night,  whfie  ar» 
thousands  of  the  cboeen  of  the  l8|HU-4he  Peen^^ffavt 
Peers  of  ^ngUmd,  pUUfs  of  the  StatoU-the  legisl^^rf 
who  curb  and  ouriaU  the  Sunday  pleaeiires  and  recreationi 
of  the  iHJwer  Orders*-the  imUubie  crime  d^  bon  km 
Here  we  find  them^  tier  over  tieiv  <<  with  foathersd  spinsteili 
and  thriccibathered  wives,**  di9«^iHr  ■aftU  ^»^  iint|l  th(« 
dock  strikes  twelve;  and  then  the  firrt  hour  of  Sunday^ 
the  «*  Advent  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,"  is  twiried  ia  by 
the  pirouette  of  the  danceis  ai&d  loud  bravos  for  thit  dam* 
sel  on  the  stage  who  dare^  lilb  her  leg  the  hi^ieal,  oi*  ran 
spin  the  longeet  upon  one  tool  Can  there  be  a  atflvee  iatel* 
lectual  and  appropriate  mode  of  beginning  «*  h^  obeerre  th# 
Sabbath  ?^  Thai  we  see  lA#  ladies,  pmr  ^^oriUneH  J^t^ 
ling  with  thieves  and  prostitutea,  amidol  bawling  and  cnrar 
ing^  and  the  clashing  of  cairiages,  and  having  hs^  led  t^ 
their  vendee  scamper  along,  their  snorting  atoeds  strikinf 
fiw  out  of  the  fiinty  pavement  as  they  daA  ove»sUT.«  Lob* 
TUngemmy's  ftu^py  stops  the  way  T  rear  the  cade*  *^  Havf 

any  of  you  d d  foUows  seen  my  drntUf"^  lisps  my  Lordr 

«  Yer  honner,  he*s  jeit  gaun  a  Uttle  vayi  fonnd  the  canner 
for  summat  shaut^-oh,  hers  he  comes,  as  f%§lU  as  a  1rim§$ 
-Jump  up,  my  Lord."    My  Lord  jumps  up,,  and  hartof 

d d  his  devU  a  bit,  away  he  rattles  to  --^  Beil,  irUh 

many  another  high^^conraged  Honovrabls  and  Rigfai  Hoor 
ourable  :r*-he  there  continues  tomt  through  the  greater  pon- 
tioo  of  the  Sunday  mmming,  and  aU  Us  looie  eadi  at  leas*. 
Then,  the  foot  of  theee  HeUi  befasg  aUowed  to  be  k^  open 
at  aU  houTB,  day  and  night,  Sunday  and  week-day,  iM  con- 
trasted with  tha  case  of  the  poor  pot^Muw  keeper,  who 
euffsn  a  couple  of  cobblers  to  nlay  a  game  of  shove-ha}^ 
penny  for  a  phit  of  porter,  and  is  pounced  upon»  and  fined 
L.5  for  his  immamiiipl  Then  the  Middle  Clasm  begin 
the  Sunday  in  imitation  of  the  Higher  Orders,  but  after  an 
humbler  fodiion,  ^'^t^w^-i^i^g  with  the  theatosa.  The 
Sunday  o{  the  Lower  Orderi  follows  in  duo  oaune,  and 
originates  with  the  publioJiouse  pay  Mk  on  Sa^nrday 
night  t  where  the  spi^  is  running  until  the  fiist  or  sscend 
hour  of  Suttdaymomittg,  by  which  contrivance ono4ialf  of 
the  labonrar*s  pittance  is  wasted,  and  tlpe  whole  of  his 
he^th.  Of  Oe  Pay  Table  th«to  is  an  inMtoUe  sketch, 
equal  in  deeign  to  some  of  Wilkie*s  best  productions.  Hsre 
we  have  the  three  Oidoa,  all  exoeUentty  well  fitted  for  n 
« proper  observance  of  the  remainder  of  the  Sabbath." 
The  Sunday  Marketr-the  MiUtary  maKbing  to  Divlaa 
Serrice,  to  an  opera  tun^ibllowed  by  tiie  thieves  and  loose 
women,  and  the  unwashed  fron  ths  Qin  Temiaes4.-4ho 
Gin  Temple  turn-out  at  Churdi  time ;— Interior  of  a 
Bishop's iritchen,  «The  Ssrvants  Within  our  Gates ;''—*0 
fot  housekeeper  in  the  sqonre  reedving  the  kns,  confoction- 
ary,  and  tnrbot,  during  divine  serrice^  while  a  pompous 
se^eantof  the  New  Police  ii  puttinr  leato  poor  emadated 
orange-women  to  the  rout  for  vending  their  fruit  at  tho 
same  time !— .«  Thou  ahalt  do  no  manner  of  woffk--thm^ 
nor  thy  oo/lfo,**  ivprasents  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church—a 
dender,  venerable  gentleman  In  bhMk,  with  n  busa  wif, 
stenpdng  out  of  an  elegant  carriage,  with  the  et^  of  adani}- 
ing  master,  the  horses  piping  hot,  while  the  beadle  a^d 
churchwardens  are  paying  their  obeequious  duty  at  the  out- 
ward  door  of  the  tim|det-w  MimraUe  Sinners  I"  depicto 
wme  wdl-fod  foddonablo  company,  ssated  in  thdr  carpetad 
and  nlcdy  cudiioned  peiWr  making  this  hnmlOe  adcn^. 
ledgmmt.    If  theae  he  wnMmftfc  sianaPi,  what  must  thoie 
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be  on  the  hard  seats  and  cold  pavement  of  the  middle  aisle? 
^-Then  we  are  presented  with  a  sketch  of  the  Hig^her  Or- 
ders promenading,  and  riding,  and  driving  in  Hyde  Park  ; 
— Sunday  Soirie  Musicale  in  St.  James's  Square,  gives 
another  edifying  glance  at  people  of  condition ; — Sunday 
Ruralizing  affords  a  view  of  the  Lower  Orders,  gathered 
together  «  a-recreating"  themselves  on  a  Sunday  in  the  fields 
between  Primrose-hill  and  Highgate,  exhibiting  mechanics 
and  others  with  their  better  halves  toiling  up  the  hill,  some 
dragged-lookhig,  over-worked  artisans,  dragging  a  chaise 
after  them  full  of  squalid  children,  while  here  and  there, 
ihter.^persed  among  the  crowd,  are  abundance  of  peripatetic 
pastry  cooks  and  confectioners,  winding  in  and  out  %vith 
**  Hot  kidney  pudd'ns  1** — "  Hot  mutton  pies,  and  no  vet  uns 
—all  hot  r  — "Brandy  balls  !"—"  Cock-taU  !"—«  Hot 
sassengers — all  hot  T* — "  Tauss  an  win  'em ! — Tauss  an 
win !"  The  humorous  peucil  with  which  all  theie  sub- 
jects are  pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Cruickshank  places  the  Phari- 
saical attempt  to  legislate  against  the  pleasures  and  pas- 
times of  the  humbler  classes  in  a  more  forcible  light  than 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  most  talented  invective. 


PROaRBSS  OF  ARTS  AND  INVENTIONS. 


'  Triumph  op  Steam. — An  omnibus,  worked  hy  sienm, 
has  begun  to  ply  between  Paddington  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change London.  It  carries  fourteen  passengei-s ;  and  is  so 
constructed,  that  it  can  stop  to  take  up,  or  let  out  passen- 
gers, at  a  moment's  notice,  and  that,  too,  without  the  ma- 
chine receiving  that  sudden  check  or  impetus  which  takes 
place  in  the  stopping  or  starting  of  a  carriage  drawn  by 
horses.  Coke  is  used ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  inconveni- 
ence resulting  fix»m  the  smoke  of  the  furnace.  The  success 
of  this  undertaking  at  once  settles  the  point  of  steam  car- 
riages being  capable  to  be  employed  on  oinlinary  roads ;  for 
here  we  have  a  steam  coach,  of  handsome  form,  threading 
its  way,  with  ease  and  safety,  through  the  vast  crowds  that 
tiirong  the  streets  of  London,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  ahd  over  roughly-paved  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
"feuccessful  efforts  connected  with  the  application  of  steam. 

The  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions  for  May,  contains 
the  spedfi<»tk>nB  of  two  new  patents,  the  one  is  that  of  Gihfos 
and  Applegarth's  improvements  on  steam  €airriage8,4he  other 
is  that  of  Trevithick's  improvements  on  the  steam  engine, 
and  in  the  application  of  steam  power  to  navigation  and 
locomotion.  What  Mr  Trevithick  claims  as  his  invention 
is  this  :— 

Firstly,  the  interposing  belween  the  boiler  and  the  working 
cylinder  of  the  steam  engine,  a  long  many-curved  heated 
pipe,  through  which  the  steam  is  forced  to  pass  with  great 
rapidity,  without  being  permitted  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  water,  by  which  arrangement  the  steam  is  made  to 
absorb  additional  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  to 
expand  itself  into  a  greater  volume.  Secondly,  placing  the 
working  cylinder  of  the  engine  within  such  part  of  the  flue 
or  chimney  as  shall  insure  the  cylinder  to  be  kept  hotter 
than  the  steam  used  in  it,  by  which  means  the  expanding 
of  the  steam  is  stiU  farther  promoted.  Thirdly,  propelling 
a  navigable  vessel  by  the  force  of  the  recoil,  pniiduced  from 
ivater  received,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  velocity,  into  a 
rcroptacle  near  within  the  stem,  in  the  direction  of  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  and  ejected  with  great  velocity  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  course,  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
hcing  at  least  double  the  required  speed  of  the  vessel  to  be 
propelled.  Fourthly,  applying  a  boiler  combined  with  a 
steam-expanding  apparatus,  as' before  described,  instead  of  a> 
boiler  alone,  to  a  locomotive  engine,  whereby  the  power  of 
the  steam  is  applied  after  the  steam  has  under/rone  the  ex- 
panding process ;  and  whereby  a  diminution  is  effected  in 
the  weight  of  the  boiler,  and  in  the  weight  and  consumption 
of  water  and  fuel. 

Accounts  are  given  of  the  following  patents,  viz. : — 
Palmer,  for  Improvements  in  making  candles,  candle- 
sticks, &c. ;  Swan,  for  certain  improvements  in  brewing ; 
Durrant,  for  an  improved  method  of  securing  and  preserv- 
ing printed,  written,  or  plain  papers,  &r..,  so  as  to  be  readi- 


ly accessible ;  tAttDa\  for  improywpmti-iii  easy-cii 
Halloway,  for  a  wing-gudgeon  valve  for  Bteam-CBgincs; 
Sawyer,  for  a  machine  for  deansing  |Mper  pulp  ;  Qmaak;, 
for  an  improvement  in  the  truss  for  vessels  ;  Urqujiait,  fer 
an  improvement  in  setting  the  teeth  of  miU  sawv  ;  C  irfl, 
for  an  improvement  in  the  duster  for  cleaning  rags  ;  aoi 
Brown,  foranimprovementin  the  construction  of  ihedryde^ 
Besides  these,  a  list  of  13  new  patents  is  giren*  talno 
out  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  wroughuina 
chains,  applicable  to  various  purposes;  certain  imprw9> 
ments  in  machinery  for  making  nails ;  certain  imxpron^ 
ments  in  machinery,  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  otlierp«wu* 
applicable  to  raising  water,  and  to  other  purposes;  oa- 
provements  in  producing  leather  from  hides  and  ^ins  ;  aa 
improved  process  for  gmerating  heat,  applicable  to  tke 
heating  of  boilers  and  retorts,  and  to  other  pnrpoan  fat 
which  heat  is  required ;  an  improved  apparatus  or  laacfawe 
for  cutting  files  and  rasps ;  a  machine  or  apparatus  fisr  jm^ 
venting  accidents  with  carriages  in  descending  hillsiy  or  la 
other  perilous  situations ;  an  iipproved  button ;  inapvota- 
ments  in  the  means,  apparatus,  and  machinery  for  exhibit 
ing  scenery  paintings,  or  certain  descriptions  of  pictures  ;  aa 
engine  for  producing  motive  power,  whereby  a  grcaug-^wii 
tity  of  power  is  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  than 
hei*etofore;  certain  improvepients  in  looms  or  madiincxy 
for  weaving  fabrics ;  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting  marble  and  other  stones,  and  cutting  or  ibrml^ 
mouldings  in  grooves  thereon  ;  improvemeata  in 
machinery  for  manufacturing  lace,  commonly  called  1 
bin -net  lace. 

Bbick-makino  by  Machiweey  hrSTEAD  OP  BT 
Hand — ^We  thank  a  correspondent  for  the  description  he 
has  sent  us  of  Nash^s  Patent  Brick  Machine,  alth«agk  the 
terms  in  which  we  may  speak  of  its  merits  may  not  alto- 
gether come  up  to  our  or  his  wishes.  We  have  np  doabt  that 
the  machine  fully  answers  its  intended  purpose,  aud  that  it 
will  produce  from  eight  to  sixteen  thousand  bricks  in  a  day ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  society  its  very  exodlenoe  ia 
superseding  human  labour,  is  the  principal  objection  wc 
have  to  offer  to  its  introduction.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  were  one  large  family,  united  by  one  common  in- 
terest, every  invention  for  facilitating  human  laboor  would 
be  hailed  as  an  unmixed  good,  as  it  would  add  to  the  coau 
mon  stock  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  al- 
low each  individual  of  the  community  more  Iclsore  tbstn  hs 
previously  possessed  for  recreation,  mental  or  bodily.  Mr. 
Owen^s  plan  aimed  at  the  realization  of  such  a  community, 
but  with  whatever  success  the  attempt  might  be  attoided 
on  a  small  scale,  it  requires  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  parttsaa 
to  expect  to  see  such  a  state  of  fellowship  extended  to  a 
nation.  The  great  evil  of  which  the  people  of  this  oountry 
so  justly  complain,  is  the  want  of  full  and  regular  employ- 
ment,  and  this  evil  has  unquestionably  been  aggravated  by 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human  hands.  Mr. 
Macculloch,  and  some  other  political  economists,  tell  as  that 
those  members  of  the  community  who  are  deprived  of 
their  ordinary  occupation  by  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
may  turn  to  something  else ;  but  in  many  cases  the  propos- 
ed alteration  is  little  more  than  mockery,  a  mere  figure  of 
speech.  There  are  few  trades  more  humble  or  laborious 
than  that  of  the  brick-maker ;  and  if  he  is  driven  from 
his  station  by  machinery,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  If  he  apply 
for  spade-work,  or  for  employment  as  a  porter,  he  will  find 
that  the  labour  market  is  already  overstocked  ;  that  there 
are,  if  we  may  use  a  vulgar  but  significant  phrase,  *«  mors 
pigs  than  teats.*'  In  this  predicament  he  and  his  &mily 
may  starve  or  become  paupers ;  and  instead  of  spending 
eighteen  shillings  or  a  poimd,  the  amount  of  his  wages 
weekly,  with  his  neighbours,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  grocar, 
tailor,  shoemaker,  &c  he  becomes  hurthensome  "and  uselcsi 
to  the  community,  in  order  that  men  may  procure  their 
bricks  a  few  shillings  a  thousand  cheaper  than  they  could 
previously  to  the  discovery.  In  the  pi-esent  conditi<m  of 
British  society  every  improvement,  therefore,  that  has  for 
its  object  the  superseding  of  human  labour,  especially  thai 
of  the  humblest  description,  instead  of  heftiga  positive  good, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  becomes  a  positive  tf\\>-^-English  Pgjur, 
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CONSUMPTION. 
Will  my  young  friends  forgive  me,  if,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fictitious  story,  1  should  in  reality  preach  them 
s»  sermon  ;  and  that  on  the  gravest  of  all  possible  subjects 
——on  the  subject  of  death  ? 

We  learn,  from  an  immense  number  of  the  publications 
of  the  present  day,  how  the  righteous  pass  away  from  works 
to  rewards ;  and,  from  the  public  papers,  how  the  murderer 
and  malefactor  expire  on  the  scafibld ;  but  there  is  an  ex- 
rent  of  intermediate  space  filled  up  by  those  of  whose  fate  we 
know  comparatively  nothing;  those  who  act,  unheeded^ 
their  little  part  upon  the  stage  of  life,  then  die,  and  are 
forgotten. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  beings  that  I  have  selected  the 
itidividnal  who  is  to  furnish  to  the  attentive  reader  fbod  for 
serious  reflection  dunng  the  perusal  of  a  few  dull  pages,  in 
order  that  we  may  lift  the  veil  by  which  the  moral  secrets 
of'^e  fashionable  and  well-bred  may  be  concealed  from 
vulgar  observation,  and  see  for  once  how  an  amiable  and 
Tery  beautiful  young  lady  may  die. 

There  lived,  in  a  certain  large  city,  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Eskdale,  consisting  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman, 
bis  lady,  and  three  daughters.     To  describe  them  individu- 
ally  would  be  a  waste  of  words  and  patience,  they  were  so 
much  like  half  the  people  one  meets  and  visits  with.     One 
thing,  however,  ought  to  be  remarked  about  this  fiimily, 
though  by  no  means  pcfculiar  to  them,  that,  while  living  in 
a  populous  city,  where  the  loud  death-bell  was  often  heard 
to  toll,  and  where  as.  often  a  soleinn  funeral  was  seen  to 
pass  along  the  streets ;  yet,  for  themselves,  they  never  thought 
of  dcuth.     It  is  true  they  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
tome  instances  of  fatality  within  their  own  sphere  of  ob- 
servation ;  for  once  their  white  muslin  dresses  came  home 
from  the  washerwoman*s  uncrimped,  because,  as  she  said, 
her  youngest  daughter  then  lay  a  corpse  in  the  house ;  and 
their  old  footman,  Thomas  Bell,  died  in  the  workhouse  the 
day  before  the  five  shillings  which  they  sent  him  reached 
his  necessities.     And,  in  high  life,  too,  had  they  not  known 
it  ?    Had  they  not  all  worn  fashionable  mourning  for  their 
most  revered  monarch.  King  George  the  Third  ?    And  had 
they  not  lost  a  maiden  aunt  ?     And  were  not  the  foantains 
of  their  grief  staid  by  a  legacy  of  six  thousand  poimds? 
Yes,— they  remembered  all   these  things,  and  yet  they 
looked  upon  death  only  as  a  frightful  and  far-off  monster, 
who  might  never  come  to  them ;  so  they  lighted  up  their 
drawing-room,  and  let  down  the  rich  damask  curtains,  and 
drew  in  the  card-tables,  and  never  thought  of  deaths    Per- 
haps, one  reason  might  be,  they  had  never  known  sickness. 
It  is  true,  the  mother  sometimes  presented,  at  the  break&st 
table,  a  countenance  pale  and  cloudy  as  a  morning  in  No- 
vember, but  the  evening  party  always  found  her  adorned 
with  ready  smiles,  and  new-made  blushes; — smiles  that 
betrayed  no  meaning,  and  blushes  that  told  no  tale  but 
one. 

Ellen  Eskdale,  the  youngest  of  the  three  fair  sisters,  was, 
at  this  time,  making  her  first  appearance  in  the  fashionable 
World.  She  had  grown  prodigiously  during  her  last  year 
.  St  school,  and  now,  though  a  little  in  danger  of  becoming 
too  stout,  was  as  lovely  a  yonng  creature,  both  in  form  and 
fac4>,  as  yon  could  well  behold. 
<«A  little  in  danger  of  growing  too  stout,**  has  a  very 


serious  sound  to  a  young  lady,  and  yet  it  was  much  whis- 
pered among  Ellen*s  friends,  that,  in  a  few  years,  she  would 
be  monstrous.  The  gentlemen  thought  otherwise,  and 
swore  it  was  all  envy,  for  they  could  not  see  a  fault  in 
Ellen  Eskdale,  and  perhaps  she  did  not  see  many  in  her- 
self; for  she  had  ears  to  hear  all  that  love  and  flattery 
could  ofler,  and  eyes  to  see,  when  gazing  in  the  tall  mirror, 
that  love  had  hardly  been  too  partial,  or  flattery  too  pro- 
fuse. Though  trained,  and  pushed,  and  bribed  forward,  in  all 
the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  Ellen's  chief  excellent^c  was 
in  music ;  and  never  did  she  look  more  beautiful  than  when 
her  light  and  ivory  fingers  touched  the  harp ;  for  then  a 
rich  mass  of  sunny  hair  fell  over  her  cheek  and  forehead, 
often  thro^vn  back  with  girlish  carelessness,  when  she  for- 
got herself  in  any  of  her  favourite  airs. 

Could  the  bright  eye,  the  blooming  cheek,  or  the  polished 
forehead— could  all,  or  any  of  the  attributes  of  beauty,  sup- 
port us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  or  cheer  us  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, they  would  then  be  worth  cherishing  and  mourning 
for  ;  but  there  must  be  something  else,  my  young  friends, 
to  render  the  pilgrimage  of  life  a  path  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  Rich  as  you  may  be,  the  grave  has  closed  over  the 
possessor  of  greater  wealth  than  yours.  Fair  as  yon  may 
be,  the  worm  has  fW  upon  a  cheek  as  lovely.  Young  as 
you  may  be,  death  has  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  those  who  had 
not  numbered  half  your  years.  But,  as  this  is  not  the  style  of 
preaching  which  I  have  the  talent,  or  you  the  pati^ce  to 
pursue,  we  will,  if  yon  please,  retnm  again  to  the  family 
of  the  Eskdales  ;  not  as  we  first  beheld  them,  but  after  & 
summer  had  passed  away ;  and  the  assemblies,  the  conoertSy 
the  plays,  and  the  parties  of  another  winter  had  com. 
menced. 

Ellen  was  still  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  still  she  was 
not  wholly  sophisticated,  hut  would  sometimes  look,  and 
speak,  as  if  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  were  left  some 
latent  feeling,  that  sti-nggled  to  be  f^ree  fnm  the  yoke  of 
fashion — ^that  rose  in  f^tless  efforu  to  assert  itself  no 
longer  the  slave,  but  the  minister  of  pleasure. 

These  ebullitions  of  feeling,  however,  cams  like  angel 
visits ;  and,  when  they  did  come,  they  were  so  faint,  so  ill. 
defined,  and  generally  so  mixed  up  with  various  and  con. 
tending  emotions,  that  no  one  knew  from  whence  they 
flowed^  whether  from  heaven,  or  earth ;  no-^not  even  the 
fi^r  possessor  herself;  only  the  ladies  wondered  at  those 
times  how  so  young  a  girl  could  venture  to  talk  sentiment  $ 
still  more,  how  she  could  make  it  answer,  when  they  bad 
so  long  talked  it  in  vain ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gentle- 
men  would  begin  to  doubt  whether  they  might  not  do  worse 
than  make  ssrlons  proposals  to  Ellen  Eskdale. 

Miss  Eskdal^  the  oldest  sister,  had  been  striving  fbr  the 
last  five  years,  to  attain  that  footing  in  society,  which  had 
been  'awarded  to  Ellen,  apparently,  without  any  efibrt  of 
her  own.  In  loveliness,  her  own  face  WQuld  not  stand  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  her  sister's  ;  and  in  accomplish- 
ments, she  was  far  behind  her ;  so  taking  to  herself  another 
standing,-  or  rather,  hanging  her  orb  in  another  sphere^  she 
determined  that  their  rays  should  never  intercept  each  other, 
and  having  fiuled  to  lie  a  beauty.  Miss  Eskdale  became  a 
blue ;  and  corresponded  with  (at  least  wrote  to)  great  au. 
thoi-s,  and  patronized  'poor  ones,  and  held  in  her  charmed 
possession  the  first  manuscript  copies  of  half  the  bright  ef- 
fusions that  annually  come  forth,  to  delight  or  disappoint 
^  the  expectant  winter  circl^igitized  by  GoOgle 
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OftbetemidflBlwy  Ueivli  iwtwcft  be  ttid  HMt  ih« 
liad«wWMif«Ut7«fBiif  aimat  §01,  «■!»  theraiMn,  iMln 
iof  ■oloMhilMi^feiilfr'tgakvJlktWMMotaiiaadly^  ani 
aloKMt  tOKHimuiUk^  ftU  In  witk  kw  viU  ftnciai^  wfaeft 
Btk«^  <— hiT— ce^f  ap&rhs  cnttMl  fn«i  othos  a  iMii»* 
wht  iimmnafcto  wbaaiiapn  t#  her  ^wm  whfawi  and  fi»i* 
Itei^ 

*  6«X«i«iiiif  IMVti^cttne  gbi  woiti  aoA  wli#  «a»  Ika^ 
p4er  than  Eltei  Etkdala  ? 

Of  allihe  faoBf  fnttoiMi  vIm-  flodMiiachflr  inhtr'a 
hiwaci  <heit  muw  aone  ttow  cenrtart  In  Manaiii)  waa  mth 
tractifein  hit  peraon,  or  more  potetai  in  bis  alteBtioBi^ 
.tlmn  H any  WenMmrth,  a  yoanf  mum  at  enHahW  IbrtaM^ 
jiitt  whilfaif  sway  the  wfntar  aMMMhi»  ht§tfn  eonmmfing 
hiilntf?^  on  the  eondiMit. 

h  itnif,  for  a  Ion;  time,  matter  of  doubt  with  the  twt> 
dder  itBten,  which  of  the  three  could  potdti^f  he  the  otifeci 
of  attraction,  but  the  whole  lecret  had  been  rrvealed  to 
Men  ditftng  a  louf  nibonUght  walk  by  the  tide  of  die 
riter,  late  In  thk  antumn,  when  a  pftity  of  pleasure  had 
been  fimned  to  rWt  the  ndns  of  a  cattle,  dtnated  tome 
siileeap  the  atreatn.  Ellen  had  atwayi  been  afhdd  of 
water,  snd  Wentwonh  wat  happy  to  be  her  escort  on  the 
shore.  The  dew  was  hUhtg  hearfly,  the  grais  was  thick 
and  lonf ,  and  BQen  f»und  a  a&ore  dangerom  eaeiriy  than 
Ae  bad  ffiared :  for  she  dated  firoA  this  night  the  com- 
mencement of  a  thick  and  frequent  cough,  which  was,  at 
times,  exeeedingty  trbubleaome.  But  it  was  snrprisinff  haw 
little  she  thought  or  cared  about  the  cough ;  for,  on  this 
nighty  her  lover  had  declared  himself  and  though  she  had 
insisted  that  nothing  should  be  said  on  the  snbject|  as  she 
was  quUetoo  young  to'  think  serfously  of  snch  a  thing,  slia 
had  kindly  prdmTied  that  she.  would  try  to  think  ef  it  $ 
9nd  there'ls  erery  reason  to  Wiere  that  it  did  really  acour 
to  het  thotfghlts  almost  as  often  as  her  lorer  hlmsMf  eonld 
dssirsb  Then  wai  sack  ttns^^akhUe  satislheUon  In  kli6w. 
ing  that  the  Terynian,"whom  lef  sisters  were  ti^dg  ^f^ 
art  to  i^8cmste,'wM  secretly  and  surely  devoted  to  her.  He 
was  so  handsome^  too — so  gay— ^  'fearless— so  playful  In 
his  4iqtMition— and  in  everything  so  much  like  herself 
Ob.!  it  was  worth  all  the  world  tfi  hear  the  whispers  of 
Harry  Wentwefth,  when  he  tried^  amongst  (the  crowd,  to 
catch  her  i^ttention  for  a  moment,  ^hile  she  would  pam  on 
with  affected  carekpsoess,  not  unf^uently  returning  to  as- 
aore  henelf  of  the  reality* 

«  What  is  all  ibis  harangue  about  ?**  said  she  lo  her 
laifer,  after  they  had  listened,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  littk 
PBH7  of  grave  personages,  gathered  round  Miss  Bskdal^ 

«  Your  sister,**  replied  he,  "  is  edifying  her  friends  on 
the  snlQeet  of  suicide;  she  Is  telling  them  the  iiatnre  of  dif* 
forsnt  poieoM,  and  what  is  the  readiest  mode  of  q[uiittingthe 
wwfW.**       _^ 

<(Oh1  that  doea  not.  concern  m%**.  said  |£I)e%  ^fbrl 
shall  jaever  be  tired  of  living  ^  8b»|l  jrou  Harry/"    .       . 

•<  Not^if  yo^  will  promise  to  liye  with  me." 
'  ^  Nov.  tell  me  the  truth  .fpr  once,**  said^  she^  looking  up 
into  his  fac«^-^«  the  truth,  and  nothing  bi^t  the  truth  ^  for, 
mind  you,  %  have  a  charm  by  which  i  know,  a  falsehooc^ 
and  you  have  told  me  a  great  paa^nj  pf  late  ^  tell  me  then^ 
truly,  whether  you  could  live  without  me  ?*•      ^  .    . 

Wentworth  paused  for  a  moment  aad  ^ben  coolly  an- 
-«  1  think  I  could.** 


Bite  hAd  been  fsainf  on  his  fo«e  with  the  sweet  ami. 
deMS«f.«.«bU<Md,  pidia^UwM  tb«  steady  Jbok  of 
her  clear  and  cloudless  eyes  wlush»  apB^ehow  or  other,  hU 
bnpaUad  him,  alaeot  nnoonectoosly,  to  speak  what  ihe  hM 
demanded,  the  ndtok  tmth  > ,  which  he  didatooce^bsUlj, 
and  thought  no  JAQr^aboiitU;  but,  had  he  been  a  nioe  s^ 
saner  of  .wQmaa*s  jpharacter,  he  would  hare  seen  tb>t  tlie 
ready amileof  txpedation  had  passed  away  fhim  EUn^ 
lips,,  ithft  the  blush  had  Medimm  her  cheek,-*siMi  that, 
thonih fheiaMnOr  to9k.  Hp^.a^MV  idn^ .and h^pn is 
etpmiite  iwiiiiaibgMKias  iufcUfc  JWiHiwwps  iiwOhp|iiw»  As 
betdowahirheadlitwrlban'Wni  nsi—IOWtlwUlwi  Hiki 
foBiny  shif lets  migfateowyal  her  aHaeed^^eimlwimi  whik 
sh#  wiped  tem  her  eyo  tke  Ifcsfe  taaff  thai  Htnsp  Weatvwth 
had  ever  asada  her  ska4 

H  aright  ha  lha».he  did  tmtktmr  ikfr^diirea  c^  iHUsf 
oCwhkk  KUf»  wiB'capMhlti  01  t\9k  i«  1)^  ovmbwti 
there  uma  at  snck  deep  and .  hidd«a  jgpqfftiiM^f  for,  M  9^ 
4hPSMMdtl»tlMhadiftfeii.p»inv-i»Dd.w<Qii)A  4)PNi«|ivtkr 
havftwcfg^iiBMelf;  than  that^gFee  so  j^|Hi«^l  sboi#Ji»i» 
been  dimmed  with  tears.  U  vas»h0wesrWvJ^«ii|H«d 
pisring  ckwd,  md  those  eyes  agsAn  beMMd  fofth  in  aU 
their  wonted  brlghtnem;  music  and  dancing  drofmcd  tbe 
erimk^^iAndte  and  confiislon,  and  aU  waa .suashim si^ 
glad  summer  benaath  the  roof  of  M?.  E^pidaf^  iaipitesr 
the  wlAtry  Wast  Ihat  howled  withant. 

'^'WhatdsnbatheBsatterwftb  BUca  Eskdale  ?**  mid  s 
lady  to  he^compa^on,  one  evenings  aa  th^  ««tamed  bssM 
fh>m  the  pby. 

«0h,  tnlote^tobeanre,**  wvs  the  reply 9  for  hsrean- 
panisn  was  a  gendemam 

<^6h# Med  not  pine  away  fbr that,"  n^  die^laljv  «lr 
Wentworth  seems  as  much  in  love  as  she  does,  fihrnmt 
he  nil  dmtooldefhemlaBtssolonv.  Didyonmitstiigfii, 
the  other  day,  at  Mis.  Btfvriey%  iMw^dm  leoBsed  apoa  die 
hanisead  ImwdraaMiBy  wotMNit  aha  kwke^  after  tfai 
irst  dance?** 

,  f<Aa  tfirdmhanlatnpoothe  hMf»'*MpUdi  beprthe 
chiurkdhlefle%<<itinMto  rikovodriMrfiiVet  aadfrnflC 
laiii«s  alwaf  a  look  iM^nkl^  wheft  Shay  aan,  to  iSKiie  fab 


«  Well,**  condnued,  the  lady,  «  theae  beautiei  nerer  lart. 
I  wish  poor  |Mbs.£skdala  may  not  lose  her  di^ghtir  7*1.' 

It  was  tme  enopJEb  I  EUc&  wm  now  of^  «» wcarf  tkd 
sheoonld  hardly  walk  up  stairs,  whei|  the  fomily  ntini 
to  jpests  aad  in  the  moiaing  there  wm  a  cold  gMmr  ^^ 
about  her  efe%  dmt  migM  w^  haw  ^taitlad  tbe  ten  sf 
a  aaore  awzkras  and  ai^ifriaocsd  pMontf  and  her  nstk* 
didatlpt  hBfin  to  thiak  soaaethlig  moat  be  die  msttcr; 
forEUeRoouldnofcslQias«hevaa«e»t|  the  higbart  toas 
of  her  roica.were  Almost  endrely  gmm,  ai4  shs  seUsn  |»t 
through  a  pieee  of  amiic  without  a.  violent  dt  ef  cea|hiBf. 

«<P0tfrgti9l!  ska  has  t«lm  ootgnywB  herstnB|d^*'«i' 
thftmfMher$  'Uhe.  mnst  have  tanks***  80  BIka  triei  io- 
nics, and  her  cough  was  worm  than  ever;  but  it  wsf  net 
beforaahawMLobUfsdto  fiva  up  dandng^  tao^  dial  tht  fi- 
mDy  l^d  feopwcs^  to  medical  adl1Q^ 

<^A  ^UgiM  jfflmfVngry  «ffKdaa»**  aai4  tfe^  doctor ;  sad 

t^ljtb^bwJl^niify^forhe  sair  before  him  •  good  wiaM^ 
mork,.   V  .r,  . 
^omo^pOTioni^  on  ioflidM'back,  wonid  have  bssaslsnssi 

to  see  howmaeh  had  besn  given  up  during  the  Uit  ^ 
weeks;  but  mien  only  taoglyed,^^  told  Wcntwsrth  A* 
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WM  growing  quite  «  tttnt ;  and  tho^  after  Chiisimai^  ah* 
would  pot  OB  a  pUht  cft^,  and  ^  and  tit  with  tislar  Cart- 
wrSglit,  St  her  dhm^edeMng*. 

AH  coyM  liava  bwn  boms;  Imt  Imd  ntg^tf,  Imt  Mogliy 
iMrwaakaaM^ — land  idl  borne  ohcorftill^r;  Wit  now  tbt  lU^ 
■nlai«dold4Mt»r  iivrbnil^  hergoinf  otu»  tantayt  in  tke  aiiA^ 
dl«  *r  tlia  4ny»  nnd  when  tfee  wtetto*  waa  iiMdtot;  Her 
aveninga  ttmat  be  ipent  at  'houe,  quietly,  atfd  *«tritltoat  mty 
axcitameat.  t/  tbe  ibtnOy  woidd^^  With  h«r,  aM  Kailrf 
Wen«wortb,  nacl  two  or  tfatee^otbMV  wmAd  eome^  It  mifiit 
be  taivamli  iMit  aomailttiea  alM  wna  laf^ ^eminlf  •Oane) 
and,  wiaraiofnll^hndffan  thfon|^tlM  Ibtt  ValnaMretf  tin 
iMt  n^ml  Ipnibre  tbef  retnmed.  On  Sutednr,  h^wwRi^  rfie 
tandthcan  nO  apftlf  enangb^siii^Weattwqrtb^tDOy  aada-menry  • 
einuing  they  managed  to  paee  togethm  *  fm  Ibey  ba^ 
fvarjrhodrc^Aiatarib^attd  lb  arimlM  nnd  ^Mk  ISUan  bbd 
ilMir  Mli^  atddnd^battd,' tt  wti- ahtiiit  at -elMirAditi^ 
if  ftho  bAd  aeett 'CbttH  beneli  Bat  eten  tbeaa  aAaaooeiiia 
.bqlam  to  piUI  u^pottberi  and  aetnitbiie#>  wb«i  tb«x  leolKed 
round  fin'  h«r' v^»dy  langh>  ebe  bad  tonaednwayhir  fliee, 
and  waar  q«ite  unlibte  to  iMglh  at  aU. 

Oh^tba-MbpllMM  of  IMly^  wben  BiiMiat  ilekiMa'iblli 
nponib^h^nH! 

It  #ta  ftt  Hie  Hoea  of  dM  oftheM  Sabbat  «yeidnf%  wlien 
baralacet  nnd  VTei&twortfa  bad  been  mraanaUy  aniiiRiledy 
tbat  Ellen  anddenly  bi<rat  into  teart,  and  left  the  roeu»4 
>  «  WbAi  Ia4be  taaatter  with  tbat  gUly  gitiy'v  mid  Miee 
BAdktoi  ff  «!»  gmwa  to  -flntfil,  tbera  la  no  loefa  tbiiig  aa 
pleaaing  her.** 

**  No)**aaid  ber  alater  Mary,  <<  you  sbonld  not  aay  ao; 
EUan  waa  nerer  fretful,  bat  ber  eplrita  aae  ao  weak  mms 
dmtthaleaaitfibigntef^aii'afabfvr  and  ao.ttyftai^  Mary 
Ibllowad  hernpsta|rp« 

It  wna  well  tbaS  aba  didf  for  tha  paat  girl,  IwYblf  «l 
laat  givan  Aril  f«n«  to  bar  ,ftelli«%  In  a- tietet  tt  of  byg* 
leric%  tha  mptniii  of  a  blaadtaMel  waa  Iha  mitmtl  nd 
denrfnl  eonaeqaenoe. 

From  tbia  time,  ^en  nerar  apeni  tbe  night  ^aAottT; 
Manhm,  ai  middbMigad  woaM%  who  bad.  bean  ht  tba'fli- 
■dly  finr  viany 'yeaf%  bad  a  bedphMad  baiMrbar«  and  ih» 
waa  reduced  to  the  neoealty  of  being  In  all  reipeeta  an  te« 
ralld. 

Still  there  aeeaiied  t4i  be  no  ittuna^tedangen  It  waa  a 
caae  whfoh  fttaded  taH  and  qnlet  Mataton  wto  dn  txM. 
lent  nnnw,  and  tbe  klnd«tt  arestatv  In  f|A  woHd  i -aoHiere 
Wa^  no  need  lolrft  modi  with  EUen,  etpedaHy  a^  the  delcr 
|trl  waa  not  alkpwad  to  ttmnrrwbt  and  tbna  abe  was -le/l) 
ba«r  after  boar,  la  mme  la  aoHivdat  ibr  tbooe  who  weM 
n«if«at  and  daanM  tobis*^  toew.nai  tbat  lava  tbat  win 
Meal  Into  the  darkened  cbawbttr,  jgid  nwM  by  «ho  bed*, 
aide.afa  beloTedolject,'not  only  enduring^  but.  cbooaing 
Aal  ft^ltbfol  TigU,  before  aU  the  pleaionsa  of  tb«  «irerld^ 
iIhA  hMtl4Ut  and  eapwuiaa  tim»m,  whan  aOrtlai^  Hke 
iAm  «viyngdeW|sbedab«rallaaKiaihNnaa«li  tba<dffoeplng 


TbAfl  wm  no  inunadtate  danger  t^B^eb*rextellent  eon* 
atltnttdlk  rallied  agahi,  and  die  «na  able^lilKfia  itii»r0,  with 
the  half  of  Martian,  to  paoeMowly  iottw^flmlA^hcHrooni, 
,  casting  many  a  wiatf^l  gUnce  at  the  dtfH  <w^0dd#,  "that 
looked  out  upon  a  square  of  formal  garden,  where  the 
ahraba  were  matted  up,  and  here  and  tlie««'a  waaled  drift 
of  dirty  snow  told  of  a  cbtlly  and  humid  ataasapbere^  with 
tfti  ita*  mdancboly  accompanlinenta.     mian   gaaed^  and 


gaoedy  tfll  she  waa  wearied  ont ;  and  then  aha  tnmad 
wMrin,  and  opened  her  bo»  of  trbikat%  whidb  hnd  pbav^d 
barso^fleni  bvlnawthay  AjdedhtpiodaQhig  anjr  othar 
effcet  than  a  aUgfai  touch  of  aain-^it  might  be  a.  fiunl  ap^ 
prehension  that  what  had  bean  wonldneyer  be  agafai^  which 
had  well  nigh  bsavght  tbe  tears  inta^  ber  eyea  i  ao  aba 
asked  Marston  for  ber  music ;  but  muak»  without  either 
Tolaaorinslranianl^  is  tlM-dalleai  thing  in  the  worfa^  nnd 
this'failed  her,  too.  What  could  aba  da?  Swallow  ber 
sleeping  dtaaght  two  houm  before-  the  time,  and  beg  of 
Maratan to aasist bepinta  bed^  ^ahe  waa  wearyjaf  hBV*> 
self^  and  aveiything  beaids. 
,  ban  ^w*  days*  haweaejv  'Sllen  badaa  ftrteroattad  aa 
to  ifegain  the  wanted  maa.^  bermM»  and  with  thif  Iran* 
sient  and  ddusive  conTaleacence,,<W9ie  bH«y».tb<m^ita/<)/tha^ 
wArldi%iiifhichsbe.l|ad.  beto  19  bright  a  starp-that.  an* 
gnuwObl  woddy  ^hal;  Jierer  ipl^sed  i^f^^novnied  bfl"  waning 
light.  ...'.'.",       ...,.."       ' 

As  soon  as  ber  streng^  Fould,  penn^^  al^e  aj^usfd  ber* 
self  with  looking  through  bjer  wardrobe,  Ou^  by  onc^her 
rich  dresses  w;ere  unfolded ;  the  dressmaker  w^s  .called  i% 
to  alt#r  them  to  her  present  shapei;  aofl  ah !  it  waa  1^  a* 
mockery  ^  the  gray^  t^  see  her  t^  thin  dg]iut^  decked  out 
io  the  TeBtmenta  of  fiMhioa^  fod.foUy^ai^  ^  hear  bfr  diff 
ftci4t  and  labprioua  biaathiags  ^  the .  «h^  q^ck  co^ 
tbat  perpetually  intermptsd  bar  directioais,  af  she  t«m  hpw 
the  trimmings,  the  fuUi^eas,  ami  the  fobis^.  wetfi  jm.  bie  ip 
placed^  as  to  conceal  the  alterattcm  In  her  wast4$d,pei;aqfn«. 

Oh !  it  needi  religion  to  wean  us  from  the  thinga  of 
earth! 

There  is  nothing  like  a  return  to  the  domestic  sfenesb  and 
pursuits  of  a  &mlly,  for  gIvmg.wM'm  ^V^  \fi^%M\  ^n^ 
KUen,  when  released  from  tba  prison  of  h«r  own  room 
really  fiwcied  ahe  waa  gaining  atreD^gjt^  S^^^  ber>etivn« 
ing  spirit%  the  hpp^  pf  the  £ypUy  returned,  an^  Y\titK  th^ 
hopesi  the  longing,  to  be,  agfUi^  |n  the  iforldi  JMSt  to  tell 
Ijtdy  B.  that  deaf  Ellen  w^  recorering;  and.t^  the 
party  at  Sir  Robert  Long^i^  could,  they  refuse  that,  now 
that  fa  and  Sir  Robert  had  had  a  diflerence  abopt  their 
game ;  it  would  look  as  if  the  ladies  of  the  fbmily  wished  Io 
keep  it  up — no,  they  must  go,  and  hot  one  of  thei^  only, 
but  all.  Marston  would  sit  with  &Uen$  so  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  kissed  her  rery  kindly,  md  left  her;  and 
she  sat  for  a  long  time  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  tar- 
riages,  as  they  rolled  along  tbe  street,  each  conveying  fta  iMdi 
freight  to  the  door  of  the  wealthy  Baronet 

It  so  happened,  on  that  day,  that  Wentworth  had  aat 
been  InTited,  and  hearing  that  his  mistress  was  again  rial* 
ble,  hnd' having  noChing  else  to  do,  he  went  and  knodcad 
at  that  busy  door,  that  was  fbr  ever  turning  on  its  hinges. 
Oh,|how  w^l  d{d  Ellen  know  his  step,  aS  he  Tightly  skip, 
ped  up  the  iftalrs !'  she  tried  to  mfeet  him  at  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room :  but  her  breath  fhiled  her>  and  she  could 
only  loot  a  if eloome  hffider  than  words. 

When  her  Idver  Ifrst  beheld  her,  he  sUrted  badk ;  fbr 
there  is  a  disease  which  mak^  irapld  Inhiads  upon  beanty, 
in  the  course  oP  a  few  days,  withdut  the  sufhTer  being  aware 
of  any  change;  but  he  soon  recorered  himsdf,  and  began 
to  apologiae  for  his  iong  absence,  by  a  thousand  cKcnses, 
which  Ellen  dfien  interrupted  by  her  exclamations  of  plea- 
sure, that  he  had  come  at  last,  and  so  opportunely. 

**  I  began  to  think  that  fou  would  never  come  again,  H 

is  so  long  since  you  have  been  here.  /X>luJ  am  so  glad  to 
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see  you,  it  is  so  dull  shut  up  here  alone,  when  they  all  leave 
me ;  but  come,  sit  down,  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can,  and 
tell  mc  all  that  you  hare  seen  and  heard  since  we  last  met ; 
but  do  not  make  me  laugh,  for  I  have  a  wretched  feeling 
hero,"  (laying  her  hand  upon  her  breast,)  «  and  laughing 
hurts  me  worse  than  anything  f  so  they  sat  down  together, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  were  both  silent  for 
a  long  time. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  in  a  consumption  ?"  was  the 
first  question  which  Ellen  asked ;  and  her  lover  started^  for 
he  had  been  thinking  of  the  very  same  thing. 

"  No,'  I  never  did,  and  hope  I  never  shall ;  your  illness 
is  not  consumption,  dear  Ellen  ;  it  is  not,  it  shall  not  be." 

«*  Then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  fever ;  and 
whyVannot  I  get  rid  of  this  horrid  cough  ;  I  strive  against 
it,  indeed  I  do;  and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  all  fancy,  I 
feel  so  well ;  but  oh  I  Harry  Wentworth,  if  it  should  be  !" 
And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  such  an  expression 
of  wild  and  convulsive  agony,  that  he  almost  shrank  away. 

Went  worth  was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  thought  of 
death,  but  he  had  only  thought  of  dying  as  a  man,  or  a 
soldier,  in  the  cause  of  honour,  or  on  the  field  of  battle  : 
the  certain  symptoms  of  a  lingering  and  fiital  malady  had 
never  before  been  present  to  his  observation;  and  now, 
when  he  looked  upon  the  being  he  had  regarded  as  least 
mortal,  and  met  the  glaring  of  the  hollow  eye,  and  saw  the 
falling  away  of  the  fair  cheek,  the  wasting  of  the  once 
rounded  lips,  and  £»lt  the  earnest  pressure  of  the  thin  and 
feverish  hand,  hb  ^trits  fiiited  within  him ;  for  it  was  be- 
yond what  his  imagination  had  ever  pictured,  what  his  for- 
titude was  able  to  endure,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  con- 
solation to  offer  in  such  in  hour  as  this. 

It  is  true  he  loved  her— but  how  ?  Not  as  a  fellow-pil- 
grim through  a  vale  of  tears,  journeying  on  towards  a  bet- 
ter land  :— not  as  a  creature  of  high  hopes  and  capabili- 
ties, whose  Ulents  are  to  be  matured,  and  whose  good  ffeel- 
ings  strengthened  into  principle.  He  loved  her  as  man  too 
often  loves  woman,  for  the  sake  of  her  bright  eyes,  her  shin- 
ing hair,  and  the  symmetry  of  a  graceful  and  elastic  figure. 
He  loved  her  as  a  fair  and  diarmed  creature,  who  was  to, 
be  exclusively  his  own — to  minister  to  his  gratification,  to 
sooth  him  when  weary,  and  to  supply  fresh  stimulus  to  his 
tastes,  when  sated  with  fhiition.  '  How  then  should  he  find 
consolation  for  such  an  hour  as  this !  He  could  only  fold 
to  his  bosom  this  frail  and  feding  beauty— kiss  off  the 
falling  tears— and  teU  her,  that  die  would  not,  couW  not 
die. 

Oh  !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  as  to  the  thought  of 
death ! 

After  this  distressing  interview,  Wentworth  had  no  dis- 
position to  come  again;  and,  if  he  had,  it  would  probably 
have  been  in  vain,  for  the  poor  invalid  was  very  soon  con- 
fined to  her  own  room,  and  strictly  forbid  to  see  any  one, 
except  her  own  fiunily,  who  now  were  all  sufficiently  con. 
cemed  at  the  sad  change,  and  would  probably  have  made 
any  sacrifice  of  their  wonted  amusements  to  save  her. 
'  Mrs.  Eskdale  was  by  no  means  an  unfeeling  woman, 
though  her  fi^rs  had  been  late  in  taking  alarm ;  but  now 
she  felt,  in  its  full  forc^  how  much  dearer  to  her  was  the 
life  of  her  child,  than  all  her  wealth,  her  rich  furniture,  an<l 
her  fashionable  guests. 

But  what  could  she  do?  The  ablest  physicians  were 
consulted,  and  there  was  no  hope;— her  child  must  die! 


Regardless  of  the  wonted  placidity  of  her  countenance,  sbe 
wandered  from  one  stately  room  to  another,  by  habit  ad. 
justing  all  the  little  ornaments  which  had  been  misplsced, 
without  knowing  what  she  did;  and  often  both  she  sad 
her  daugbten  stolen  on  tiptoe,  into  tlie  sick  room,  ariuBg 
the  Siiexhanstible  question.  Did  Ellen  want  anythhig?  Vit 
never  staying  long  beside  her;  for  the  stillness  was  intokn. 
ble  to  them,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  say, — Marston  wu 
an  excellent  nurse,  and  Ellen  wanted  nothing.  Poor  ekUd! 
she  wanted  that  best  of  friends,  a  fHend  who  will  kindly 
and  candidly  tell  her  the  truth  ;  for  though  she  knew  that 
she  was  daily  giving  up  one  thing  after  another,  and  grado. 
ally  losing  ground,  such  is  the  deceitfiod  oatnre  of  this  dis- 
easei,  that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  it  would  tenni- 
nate  in  death.  Her  physician  was  the  only  person  who 
thought  of  revealing  the  awful  truth,  and  a  consoltatioo 
was  held  on  the  subject,  to  consider  whether  it  shoukl  be 
done,  and  how* 

*<  It  may  bt  right,"  said  one,  "  but  I  could  not  tell  her 
fbr  the  world;**  and  another,  and  another,  excused  hersflf 
until,  at  last,  the  lot  fell  upon  the  physician,  a  man  who 
had  neither  wife  nor  child,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  m- 
sibilities'lof  woman^s  heart;  so  he  took  up  hiscxne,  sod 
went  straight  into  the  sick-room,  and  sat  down  bj  the  bed- 
side. 

«  It  has  been  thought  right.  Ma'am,"  said  he,  and  he 
cleared  his  voice ;  «  it  has  l^n  thought  right,  by  your  &- 
mily,  to  depute  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  unwekooie  infirnu- 
tion  ;**  and  he  paused  again,  for  Ellen  turned  away  her 
head.  '<  I  doubt  not,  Ma*am,  you  understand  my  meanin;; 
— all  has  been  done  that  medical  skill  affords,  but  there  ire 
diseases  which  bafile  the  art  of  the  physician ;  something, 
however,  may  yet  be  done  to  alleviate  suffering ;  and  alloir 
me  to  assure  you,  Ma'am,  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted  oo 
my  part." 

Ellen  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence,  either  by  word  or  mo- 
tlon.  She  had  by  this  time  buried  her  fece  in  the  pillow, 
so  that,  if  he  had  said  more,  she  would  not  have  heard  it; 
and  the  physician,  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged 
his  duty,  rose,  and  gravely  and  quietly  took  his  leare. 

Indeed,  every  one  in  the  house  seemed  to  think  they  were 
doing  their  duty.  Pills  were  compounded,  physician*  were 
ffee'd,  parties  were  given  up,  bells  were  muffled,  and  knockers 
wrapped  in  leather, — what  more  could  they  do  ?  Nnmi 
were  hired,  receipts  were  borrowed,  and  fruits  of  erery 
description  were  purchased  at  any  cost, — they  conld  do  no- 
thing  more !  and  still  the  poor  girl  lay  stretched  upon  hfr 
imeasy  bed,  her  face  turned  towards  the  pillow  to  hide  (he 
profuse  perspiration  that  stood  in  pearly  drops  upon  her 
forehead,  and  the  still  more  copious  flow  of  burning  teai^ 
which  gave  some  evidence  to  the  beholder  of  the  uncontrol- 
lable agony  within. 

They  could,  indeed,  do  nothing  more ;  fbr  death  had  jet 
his  seal  upon  that  beautiful  form,  and  qhe  was  sinkiiig  into 
the  fathomless  depths  of  eternity — passing  away,  in  the 
pride  and  the  promise  of  her  youth,  from  all  its  glory,  anj 
from  all  its  exquisite  enjoyments ;  while  those  who  had 
cherished  her  infancy,  and  exulted  in  her  ripened  7^^^*^. 
knew  that  they  were  rearing  an  immortal  fabric  to  sww 
fbr  ever,  a  witness  of  their  faithfulness  or  their  jiegiecti 
looked  upon  their  miserable  child,  and  wrung  their  help- 
less hands,  and  mingled  theirmelancholy  wailings  w/thhers; 
but  no  one  pointed  out  a  ray  of  hope,  or  spoke  •oe  word 
of  comfort,  or  even  thought  of  the  blessed  Savioftr,  who 
walked  upon  the  troubled  waters  in  the  majesty  <^'^^^ 
nignant  love.  Tremblings  fearful,  hopeless,  she  wM  swot 
to  be  pushed  off  from  the  frail  bark  of  mortality ;  and  where 
now  were  all  the  energies  of  that  strong  and  bnoyanthwrl. 
Hope,  that  burns  brightest  in  the  youthful  bo«)m-J><W 
that  too  often  deceives  us  in  the  intricate  wilderness  of  »», 
but  is  ever  ready  to  stahd  forth  in  undeniable  rralitf  on  W 
blink  of  the  grave — ^where  was  Ellen's  hope  ?  .  *^ 
over  the  ruins  of  her  own  «<  fantastic  realm,"  and  faiib,  w^ 
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sober  sister,  came  not  in  that  hoar  of  need, — and  why  ?  br 
cause  she  had  been  sought  only  to  gire  stability  to  idle  pro- 
fessions, and  vain  promises,  and  giddy  smiles,  and  had  never 
been  solicited  to  pi'eside  over  her  own  peculiar  prorincei 
the  life,  the  duties,  and  the  death.hed  of  the  Christian. 

The  madiciney  which  was  sent  that  altaraooi^  soothed  the 
patient  into  a  long  slumber,  from  whi^h  .«he  awoke  con- 
siderably refreshed,  and  sat  up,  as  usual,  during  part  of  the 
evening  ;  indeed  she  felt  so  well  as  almost  to  question  the 
doctor's  infallibility,  and  could  not  help  asking  Marston  If 
she  thought  there  was  really  no  hope^ 

^  Oh  I  yes,  Ma*am  ;.a  great  deal  of  hope  when,  the  warm 
weather  comes.** 

**  Warm  weather  !  how  you  talk,  woman  I  it  is  now  the 

depth  of  winter,  and  the  spring  cannot  come  for  months 

yet ;  but  oh  !   I  dare  not  think  aboitt  the  spring  ;**  and  she 

fell  into  a  long  fit  of  childish  weeping,  partly  the  effect  of 

the  opiate  she  had  taken.     **  Marston,"  said  sbe^  as  soon  as 

she  regained  some  degree  of  self-command,  ^  I  wish  you 

would  tell    Mr.  Wentworth  what  the  doctor  thinks ;  but 

stay,  give  me  paper,  I  will  write ; — ^no,  I  cannot  guide  the 

pen ;  do    steal  out,  and  ask  to  see  him  yourself,  and  tell 

him  he  must  come  once  again.     I  will  send  for  him  when  I 

am  at  the  best,  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  distress  him, 

poor  fellow."    So,  one  evening,  when  she  felt  able  to  bear  it, 

he  was  sent  for  and  came  with  Marston  into  the  room  where 

EUlen  lay,  stretched  out  upon  a  sofa,  which  had  been  placed 

beside  the  fire  for  her  accommodation,  when  weary  of  her  bed. 

Poor  girl  1  she  had  felt  strong  enough  before  her  lover 

came,   but  now,  when  he  walked  silently  up  to  her,  and 

affectionately  took  her  hand, — but  most  of  all,  when  she 

heard  again   the  well-remembered  tones  of  his  rich  and 

manly  voice,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  the 

world  were  drawn  about  her  with  fresh  power,  and,  in  that 

moment,  she  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of  death. 

Wentworth  asked  a  few  kind  questions,  and  that  ivas 
all,  for  he  had  not  a  single  word  of  comfort  to  offer,  and 
there  was  a  choking  in  his  throat,  which  almost  forbade 
him  to  say  anything. 

Ellen  all  the  while  lay  still  and  mottonlest ;  she  did  not 
raise  her  eyes,  nor  speak  one  word ;  yet  tiie  lids  were  not 
so  closely  shut,  but  that  one  big  tear  after  another  stole 
from  beneath  the  long  silken  lashes,  and  wandered  unheed- 
ed down  her  hollow  cheek,  where  a  single  bright  spot  of 
burning  crimson  told  its  fearful  tale. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  painful  silence  might 
have  lasted,  had  not  the  door  opened  and  Mai-^ton  beckon- 
ed Wentworth  out. 

"You  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember.  Sir,"  said  she, 
^  that  I  have  strict  orders  not  to  admit  any  one ;  I  should, 
therefore  thank  you  to  leave  us  as  soon  as  possible.** 

When  Wentworth  returned,  he  gently  took  up  Ellen*s 
long,  thin  hand,  that  lay  stretched  out  as  pure,  and  almost 
as  lifeless,  as  marble,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  that  he 
feared  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  her.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  full  into  his  face. 

There  is  an  expression  in  the  eye  that  is  lighted  up  by 
the  fever  of  consumption,  which  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
never  can  imagine,  and  which  those  who  have  seen  it  never 
can  forf^et.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  sufferer  struggled 
to  speak.  Her  lips  quivered,  but  she  had  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  anguish  of  her  souL  Wentworth  stooped  down, 
tliat  his  ear  might  catch  the  sound,  if  there  were  any ;  and, 
with  the  hand  that  was  disengaged,  she  raised  from  his 
broiv  the- thick  curls  of  raven  hair,  and  then  gently  circling 
his  neck  with  her  slender  arm,  drew  him  still  nearer,  and 
pressed  upon  his  forehead  her  farewell  kiss  ;  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  low  whisper,  **  It  is  the  last  !** 

And  this  was  all ;  and  he,  who  had  so  loved  her  in  this 
world,  parted  with  her  on  the  brink  of  another  ;  left  her  at 
the  gates  of  death,  without  one  word  about  eternity  to  cheer 
her  on^lMr  awful  way. 

Here  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  closing  scene.  He  to 
whom  time  has  no  limits — to  whom  opportunity  gives  no 
advantage — to  whom  all  things  are  possible,  is,  doubtless, 
able  to  carry  on  his  own  work  of  preparation  in  the  soul, 
mn  when  the  sufibrer  dies  and  makes  no  sign. 


It  is  the  task  of  the  wiiter  to  dflseribe^  ae  well  aa  feeble 
powers  are  able  to  describe,  the  extecoal  evidence  of  that 
struggle,  which  must  naturally  attend  the  dissolution  of  the 
earthly  tenement,  to  those  who  have  not  insured  a  place  in 
any  higher  habitation. 

.  The  heart  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  and  the 
heart  alone  beareth  witness,  with,  anguish  unutterable,  to 
that  which  is  in  reality  the  sting  of  death— the  victory  of 
the  grave. 

In  a  few  days  the  public  papers  announced  the  death  of 
Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Eskdale,  Esq.,  and  a^ 
the  ceremony  of  preparation  for  the  deepest  grief  went  on 
in  the  still  busy  family. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  this  melancholy  event,  Wentworth 
found  himself,  to  his  great  surprise,  still  thinking  of  Ellen. 
It  was  true  and  faithful,  and  looked  well  not  to  forget  her  ; 
but  to  bear  about  with  him  continually  the  remembrance  of 
her  loveliness,  and  his  own  loss,  was  a  weakness  of  which 
he  had  not  conceived  himself  capable  ;  so  he  filled  another 
bumper  of  champagne,  and  determined  to  be  wiser.  He  had 
that  day  dined  alone  at  his  own  table,  and  now  sat  gazing, 
without  a  wish,  at  the  rich  dessert  that  was  spread  before 
him — ^uot  only  without  a  wish,  but  without  a  definite  idea, 
for  be  drank  deeply,  with  a  determination  to  drown  reflec- 
tion, and  now  the  lights  were  dancing  before  him  with  a 
dizzy  glare,  and  half4magined  images  flitted  by,  in  quick 
succession,  amongst  which  the  pale  and  lifeless  form  of 
Ellen  Ktumed  too  often,  until  at  ImI^  by  one  of  those  un- 
accountable operations  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  we 
sometimes  feel  impelled  to  do  that  which  is  most  revolting 
to  our  feelings,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  determined  that 
he  would  go  and  look  upon  the  dead  body.  This  resolution, 
once  formed,  was  soon  acted  upon,  for  he  had  neither  power 
nor  patience  to  think,  and  in  a  flrw  oliAutes  he  entered  the 
hall  of  Mr.  Eskdale,  and  called  foe  Marston. 

She  Came,  and  neither  of  them  spoke,  for  Wentworth 
pointed  to  the  stairs^  and  the  woman,  taking  up  a  tall 
candle,  walked  silently  before  him,  until  they  stopped  ajt 
the  door  of  what  was  once  Ellen's  chamber.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  Manton  tried  to  turn  the  key  without  making 
any  noise,  as  if  afi'aid  to  wake  the  slumberer  within.  They 
entered^four  wax  candle^  that  stood  burning  night  and 
day,  two  at  each  end  of  the  coffin,  gave  a  pale  and  solemn 
light  to  tbeohilly  aspect  of  tl.e  room.  Over  the  coffin  there 
had  be^  carefully  drawn  a  cover  of  white  muslin,  which 
Marston  slowly  folded  down  as  soon  as  Wentworth  drew 
near  ;  and  he  stood  gazing  on  the  lifeless  figure,  with  the 
bewildered  astonishment  of  one  who  has  but  a  partial  ap- 
prehension of  some  great  and  awful  calamity. 

The  soft  tresses  of  silky  hair  that  were  wont  to  wave  and 
glitter  in  the  light,  agitated  by  the  quick  and  playful  move- 
ments of  her  who  was  so  proud  to  wear  them,  were  now 
combed  out  and  laid  in  bands  upon  the  forehead,  as  smooth 
and  close  as  if  no  breath  or  motion  had  ever  stirred  them. 
The  eyes,  from  which  the  very  soul  of  merriment  had  once 
beamed  forth,  were  now  for  ever  folded  under  their  snowy 
lids,  and  the  long  lashes  fell  with  a  deep  shadow  on  the 
cheek — the  hollow  cheek,  for  which  health,  and  youth,  and 
beauty  had  once  contended,  as  for  a  treasure  that  was  pe- 
culiarly their  own, — and  then  the  mouth — ^where  now  was 
the  exquisite  play  of  the  lips,  that  would  puzzle  the  beholder 
with  such  rapid  expression  of  mingled  emotions — of  pride-— 
of  laughter— of  contempt — until  all  were  lost  in  a  smile,  so 
beaming  with  the  best  affections  of  the  soul,  that  those  who 
felt  its  sweetness  were  apt  to  forget  everything  beside  ? 
Those  lips  were  now  drawn  out  into  long  purple  lines,  be- 
tween which  the  white  teeth  were  .visible ;  and  Uie  chin,  and 
the  nose,  too,  had  become  so  pointed  and  prominent,  that 
those  who  had  well  known  Ellen  Eskdale  might  now  have 
looked  upon,  without  recognising,  her  face.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  fearful  changes,  there  was  beauty  still — 
that  beau^  which  every  heart  can  feel,  but  which  no  words 

can  describe the  beauty  of  eternal  stillness — the  beauty  of 

death  I 

Wentworth  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  neither  he  nor  his  com- 
panion spoke  one  word,  until  at  last  he  lift^  his  rosy 
fingers,  warm  with  the  ciicliug  blood  of  life,  and  touched 
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iviEy  flOEKKiLiHrAsarBii; 


INMilv  BC  xBBIC}  'We'  9yv^  Tile  'frpSy  TRv '  vvMHMM)  tllO  ^Vlttrte 

•oattlemince ;  but  th«  MlUt  MftrM^fMHi^,  the  «9M  tciisi'. 

MM^*  OT  tMct  CnMky  WnOM  y iCMin^^nlMM  M  mra  KllVlftl  M> 

^vieil,  «nit  fi%At  Moii^h»d€Til*  attcHWa  to  1iiiii-i.#lM(  ke 

Tnttt  dnllfllf  tOMn  MMy'Bi  ^MWUflnUnf  dHl^MnMbaa  lln 

iMslitiitir  AMtnde,  irtiA'  hr'^iCtMtf  Miid^  (M^flt^  t>A!e  it 
-its^^^te'lMlcM  MCnpftAt  'x  wrtilCj  Miir  VfoiiiMinlf  M  vcnila* 
ifo«^  4)lHc  and  dreiity  'w«s  ^Imt  loaf  vri^t  -to  Httry 
Woitworth.  Blvf p  ttitnt  inot  to  driir  h«r  itiftty  tim«ta  b^ 
tweeik  Mm  and  th«  dittftortny  toilMiai  nf  liib— Ch«  still 
fliAn*  tonriDw  inMlfliM  or  dMCIi*     It  tof  oti6  ttottirat  nK 

nMfidlltt  ^^CS  nl  lylr gvtnil n6M|  tll€  Bffitt  fifty  W€t^'Wmt  tUpttif 

ttifAf  Mdefttburhig  to  jilerce  Into  the  abyM  of  darkness  ; 
WHT  wnCitc V tt  iio  turned  Ms  raoe  rowafds  tlie  i^Maiit  pillow^ 
nls  dntonipei'cd  hsiAip nBtioti  prMitntM  A  lofif  ti^ite  fl^re^ 
■tretehed-lieBldfe  Itiin,  ivftli  KTlen's  eyes,  Just  us  he  had  seen 
theiri  h> -thelf  last Ititortfc^v, llxed IViH upon hlSoonntottattce, 
while  erery  thn^  hlv  hand  touched  the  coM  hed^othes,  the 
t^eittefnotvitCe  or  tha^  Icy  cheek  cain^  hiiclt  to  Tiiiiiy  bringiiu^ 
Its  own  deathly  chilTness  to  his'Dnt^tn^  heatt* 

Af  €ve  Vdodc  on  thef  IbHmvInf  morninff,  the  honse- 
hoW  &r  Harty  Wentworth  wert  alarmed  by  thelringing;  of 
theh*  toaMer^^eH. 

**tt  teost  b^  ia  i  thodfht^"  ssHd  the  (Ad  hoase-keeper, 
•'he  *i  breakihf  hfs'h«art  fat  that  dear  yoan;  ^^dy," — 
anodd'MMildMnf '  tins  wnchtff  ttf  hartshorn  nr  many  fottMnn 
cases,  trhen  her  own  fieanwas  'bMken,  and  wdl  kiiowlkif 
that  neither  her  m^Mttt  tiof  John'Wonld  be  able  to  dnd  the 
nostrum,  she  t6ok  itp  the  ftgiht,  kept  always  bnminf  In  her 
rooDL  and  proceeded  to  the  landhtf  at  the  stairs,  where  sbe 
coold  dhdnctH  liear  the  couversatlon  which'  todi:  place  be- 
t%reeif  the  master  and  his  man. 

^^Siy,*  said  John,  •the  roan  has  nerer  eaten  a  handfbl 
oreom'slnce  the  trotting  paatdi  on'Weston  common.** 

'  *^Then  take  Ronald ;  I  don*t  care  #h1ch,  only  mind  you 
aretiletie  Irt  time  to  let  Mm  breathe  befbre  we  start.  The 
hounds  meet  at  Baxley.  I  shaH  breakfhst  at  the  Orangej 
and  see'Miat  you  are  ready  for  me.  But  stop— fire  me  a 
light,  fbr  this  room  Is  darker  than ^* 

**  Break  hit  heart  P  satd  the  housekeeper,  and  Hhe  turned 
afahi  Into  her  owia  diamber,  where  she  was  soon  asleep  in 
her  own  bed. 

It  was  a  noble  and  heart  stirring^  sight  to  thofS  who  care 
ftft  snch  thln^  t6  see  yoang  Wentworth  that  day  on  hfs 
bfaick  hunter:--a  fiirious  and  hlgh.mettM  animal|.  that  ftw 
could  manage ;  but  H  was  the  pride  of  his  rider  that  he 
eottM  manftge  anything — could  bring  anything  Into  sub- 
jection. He  fbrgbt  that  tittle  Held  of  action,  his  otm  heart, 
ahd  those  eternal  enemies,  his  own  wild  -passions,  and  his 
<»wn  stubborn  will.  In  Act  he  fbrgot  everything  fbr  a  few 
hours  at  leaM,  fair  the  fhnst  was  all  gone— the  scent  lay 
well—the  ground  wiu  in  the  best  possibly  oonditlon,  and 
Ronald  outdid  hIniseU;  to  say  nothing  ^  the  mertt^  df  fhe 
pooribiTy  who  died  like  a  Brfton;*  *      ^ 

Y1t«Nre  was  excitement  hi  the  chase  that  day,  ei&otigh' to 
weau  a*heart  like  Wentworth*B  ftom  every  thought  of  sor- 
row $  and  if,  sometimes,  the  image  of  his  lost  treasure  Would 
present  fcsetf  unbidden.  It  only  serred  as  a  stlmuhts  to  flresh 
actlonl.to  urge  his  horse  to  a  more  desperate  leap. 

Wtts  passed  those  hours  of  bolstehmshilarlty,  and  fbi-|ret. 
ftdhesi  of  cai>e.  But  moments  of  enjoyiAent  must  have  a 
oriels^  and  mornings  6t  felicity  an  tfftemoon. 

tie  was  Issuingf  fh>^  a  by.tane,  whfch'  led  dut  \rf  a  sod- 
den angte  into  the  great  public  ix>ad,  when  iu  an  Instant, 
his  philosophy  and  himself  had  well-nigh  been  dismounted, 
by  Ronald  jfirlng  a  tremendous  stftrt;  and  Wentworth 
started,  too ;  fbr,  by  that  turn  in  the  mad,  ther  had  come  at 
once  tt|Km  the  sight  and  soniid  of  the  ^uick  stroke  o^  a 
spade,'  upon  the'ft^h  earth  of  a  new-made  grare^  In  a  little 
church-yard,  that  was  separated  by  a  high  and  thin  hedge 
from  6  public  road.  The  fUn^ral  procession  was  all  gone 
-ahe  ergymait  had  left  the  church-ltlib  des^c  luid  just 
locked  the  door,  and  was  earnii^  Immm  <he  key%  and  a? 


troop  of  meiry  cMldMa  Weve  enfoying  their  Uiat  gsmhr 
amongst  tht  grares,  before  the  naton  should  Uah  Ik 
work-asidltfrft  tlnm  esM  of  tfceftr  l^witfHrplgy-g[S»iBi. 

<«1fhat'*  a  oOld  lodging/*  said  WWtsM>rfl^  M^ooa  ask 
tocoineiodlHmswift  iA^the  pushed  mp  his  h^iOi'h  lead  ■ 
near^MtafreoMd  ht^wrlt  to  tbff  pon  of  tfcr  lie^s^^siifc 
wlMi^  (hv  seMon  Mood»**irf!^  YlflN%  a*  oeAd  ItWIgi  itn ''  ihf  osm^ 
%ody,«f  giodMtowt  *vwlMiawfr7aaiMKi<^  thaSkM 
wtMer' 

•'tt^,'^  •sMd  ^ino%  ipOhAig  ufc  mA  i^Oag  omt  hsal 
upott  ttM  spade,  whfte  wtth  tMo  oMatf-lto  Aarl^  vatod  hh 
tlivt  «wlto  lays  here,*  did  ym  lniMH  ^tr  !^_Mr»  Urn 
BiMBi#<.^lhslPe^  ar  moiiuttieut  fn  th«i  ctaMi  to'^  m 
ionas  Kskdale^  aad  tho  ftoBAly  hit  buried  1ier«  efvr  mm 
Ms  Iftte;'* 

uetore  tno  old  matt  muI  DbisIuu  opMffnBii^ 
was  agafa  procoetog  SioWly  osif  hM  "wa^  WitiMrt 
now  veBs  lorwatv,  aod  tttosgiy,  nM^'lBuiMrf^,*^rvs  wvbnb 
aim,  Tor  Mjett,  MslMtrtdawwraenchlng  tft»  yahiff  thhsMfa 
Pbr  some  time  he  jlunued  hit  way  moru  Rkd^  s  stobsr 
than  a  living  man,  when  another  start  of  hi*  fiot*  liidaeei 
Mm  to  loo4r  np,  and  he  sawthat  he  wnif  fhtHni^  %rwlth  s 
nHig  line  of  moin^URig  coaches  x  itud  wtw  hdnnatila  %car  the 
hoHow  rumhHug  of  the  hearse,  -as  It  paisft^titkter  Otf  aitb 
of  the  Micient  gateway,  atid,  when  he  lOok'nf '^Postd  ^rae  fcsi 
street  Itito  the  city,  its  glinkmering  il^ils'  wM^^fntetvxypsn 
81  hrtervUls -by  the  nodding  of  the  heavy  plulMi*. 

Wentworth  would  have  j^ven  mod^  eboM  ^  hAlto  eaasrad 
by  eome  other  roai,  ibt  to  say  nothing  oP  liM  «wift  fntcfretl 
struggle  be  ibit,  in  thhr  TenMtre^  the'#amt'hf  Ihef  iece^ 
Of ejttom^  mourning.  <   .h    •    < 

In  Ma  starlet' 000^  he  hiMl  'unwilnugly  jntNVflso'ftMierBl 
praeessloii,  and  hiii  sledc  and  Mgh  uietned  "IrttoMr  wtt 
ptoudiy  rsarfai  aM  Vtmnciag  besldi  the  beaite,  irliSck  lad 
j«st  convtyrd  BIlNito  her  grkve. 

Belbra  he  could  reoch  Ids  own  dttoryH  wdf  iidmtsMj  to 
pass  the  house  of  Mr.  Bskd*le. 

He  looked  'up  to  the  wiiutows— flrtp  dn^iHtif-rcMfrm  was 
agiin  ligMed,  and  the  ilhadows  of  feihale  figures  flitted  to 
andfhk.       •        »^ 

Ah  r  how  weH  could  Wetktworth  pletnfe  to  Mi  tiihid  the 
aeene  within.  The  blaaing  fire  of  a  wivteiS  vteniiif  _t^ 
many  'lights  of  p*ler  lustre — the  thidt  Mds  of  damask 
eurtains.-.4he  crtauOn  Ayrttlture,  that  g^Ve  ft  How  of  warmth 
and  comlbrt  to  all  around^the  soft  and  nowcry  carpets^ 
and  the  rich  sofas  Inviting  to  luxuHoos  repose  1I«  tbotighi 
of  aH  these,  and  then  of  diat  little  diutth^td,  where  the 
night  was  closing  In,  unheeded,  ^d  that  sblHa^  ltvra»  oa 
which  a  st«lt  and  steady  rain  WaslhlUng,  unfidt  ^  apd  t|M% 
for  the  first  thne,  the  rail  conylctlon  ibok  possuslou  of  Ui 
eoul,  that  Bllen  was  Indeed  no  'ntore— 4hat  ^roogh  thi» 
whoieofMs  afteNltfohe  Should  nevel*  |flt>ellp^  herfhce 
again.  There  ttiight^  and  he  believed  ihcft^  wimkLbe  much 
to  cheer  ahd  attlmato  1dm  on  his  fhtttt^  Tourssk  vut  BOcn 
irouM  not  be  near  to  share  H. '  Creatui^'ae  bright  a^ 
beautiftil  mi{^  mltiisterto  Ms  gra^lficettott—^miiBlc  aa^gM 
sooth  Mm  on  his  way ;  hut  EQe^hoip,  A^the  for  sweeief 
tones  of  'Rtten*s  tolce,  woUW  be*  for  ever  iQute. 

Weuta^rth'iMSsed  oh— Ms  heart  waa  not  hrokoii^he 
mAed  ^iHth  fhNffi  ardob^  into  the  vprtek  of  dlasipaAloo^ftb 
drank  deeply  of  the  cup'  ol^  pleasure  t  but  sometimM^  before 
the  Aii^  was  tasted,  th^re  wonld  arito  tho«lghts  that  woo 
almost  Intolerable^  of  that  dllsmal  churdi-Tard,  iStm  hemW^ 
the  oofiln,  and  ihe  wohns^ 

Oh  f  it  needs  rdiglon  to  reooncHe  U9  ctcq  to  the  earthly 
part  of  death. ' 

6f  tiiefhinliy  6f  tht»  tUkddles,  it  Is  not  niriMJiy  to«y 
more  thlin  thai  *t  tbe  expiration  of  the  usual  tIaM  for  ai- 
duston,'  they  entered  the  church.  In  vHitch  they  maMdMd 
a  warto  and  comfortable  seat,  dressed  in  a  f«H  coat^ase  df 
fosMonahle  mourning;  that  many  times,  dnrhir  ttel^^ls 
service,  the  mother's  fiM:e  was  shrouded  in  ^  whito  Oil^iMl* 
catefy  scented  cambric  handkerchief;  and  that  Ml  or 
twice,  wheu  the  daughters  lifted  up  their  Mne  oy«^  1M 
ware  seen  tobe  suiffued  with  tears.  *  ^' 
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Tioms  is  th«  Bant  of  41  pcvvince  iai  A^ypflbiU.     In 
VoluoM  XII.  »f  the  iSifiyifrifr^  CaMnf£  Librttry  (Nvbia 
And  AbyMMii),  wkkk  Is  jost  imbliflhA  wti  «nd  ibsM- 
l^wiiif  marrdLhra^  rsbthntof*^  •  ^nfPliMr  IrM  of.  b^it/mis 
SMlMly  to  which  fpmalss  me  sspeda&y.lin^    Wa  4i#iiU 
like  to  hfar  what  iiiediflsl  »«»  tjUnk  #C  «l|i«.  local.  4i^wMII. 
One  of  the  most  annoying  of  the  AbfMiaian  lapentUioafJs 
tkm  bsMK  or  aflMation  of  b«Mig  vfimpmd  with  a  usitaiii 
kind  of  stU  li^ty  which  canaot  ha  <9(p41ed  in  anor  stthar 
way  than  by  maalc  ^od  da«tlsi^    This  complaint  is  called 
U^iUeTf  and  is  a«ois  coqipnon  mmong  women  than  aaaonf 
msBu    It  seises  the  body  as  if  with  a  riolent  ferers  then 
turns  to  a  Hngeriog  sicknese,  which,  unless  the  prefer  m* 
medy  can  be  prooured,  often  ndnce^  the  patkot  to  the 
greatest  ejctiemity.     CNirii^  the  paroxysm,  the  speech  Is 
changed  to  a  kiad  of  staaraierinf  « which  no  oae  can  under- 
stMidiwt  tb099  Tbo  hai^  beea  aCKcted  with  the  same  die- 
order.    Wh«n  the  relatires  And  the  malady  eeublished,they 
join  tofetber  to  defray  the  sgpenses  of  caring  it ;  the  dnt 
step  towards  wl^ich  is  to  proemre  the  aseistance  of  a  learned 
defter  or..pr4fist»  who  reads  the  goepel  of  St.  John,  and 
drenches  t^f^enffwei;  with  cold  water  for  the  space  of  seven 
dayf^>4Wiawdifation,  that  Tsry  often  proves  fatal.    A  move 
offNtu^L  JTfmdy  Is  fdund  to  consist  in  a  baud  of  tn]mpeler% 
dnimmen^  and  ftfers,  a  ftiU  snpply  of  liquor,  and  an  ftusem 
bla0B  4if  JuFsnik  perppoag^to  enjoy  tluse  msana  of  hilarity. 
Peaice  onpe  ww  a,  yonng  woa^n  who  had  the  misfortane 
to  haaiiiaed  wii;^  ^hia  disorder,  and,  as  she  was  the  wife  of 
sn  intimate  fHend,  he  risited  her  very  fteqw^y.    Her 
yntic»,i^^  ffy^m^  ♦ftjqbid  ||iat  ;|hs  could  not  b^  undeiBtopd 
1)y  her  ne«;^rest  ndatigns^  audit  was  obserred  t^at  the sigjte^ 
of  a  bA0)F/#r  a  jHrfe^t  tbr^  her  into  gresj^  aeoqy,  du^, 
which,  a  torrent  of  tears,  Ulie  blood  mingled  wiih.wateiV' 
floiare^  fbHSa,  Mf  ;f yff-    Aftm  aUc^wing  her  to  linger  thwe 
months  in  this  miserable  condition,  the  husband  retolTed  to  ■ 
emploj  the  wonted  remedy,  hoverer  eacpensire  and  incoB- 
▼enient  pi  him.    For  this  purpose  he  collected  a  band  of 
music,  and  likewise  borrowed  flnom  all  his  neighbour  their 
sUrer  on>ap»ent»>  with  whidi  to  lead  her  anas,  legs,  and 
•eslk    Th^  erening  this  singular  experimens  was  tried,  our 
countryman  attended  to  gire  his  aasistanoe.    About  two 
Btinntes  after  the  trumpets  commenced,  he  observed  her 
shoulders  begirt  to  movc^  and  eoon  afterwards,  her  head  and 
breast,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  sat  up  on 
the  couch,    iphib  wild  look  shs  had,  though  she  occasionally 
8mile4,  nuuie  him  withdraw  to  a  greater  distance,  being 
alarmed  to  see  a  person  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton  exert 
such  strength;  her  head,  neck,  shoulders,  hand%  sad  feet, 
all  moved  to  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  and  in.  tliis 
manner  she  proceeded  for  some  time,  till  at  length  eheatarted 
np^  and  stood  on  thf  floor*    Af^rwards  she  began  to  dance 
and  tiKJump  a^ou^  and  m  lest  na  tha  mmip  and  noise  of  Uie 
singers  increasrd.  tha  often  sprang  tlint^  ftH-t  trmn  the  ground. 
When  the  bami  ^lackmaA^  &h^  appmrt^^I  miit^  nut  of  tcmpef, 
but  wImu  it  becanif  ioridff  flhe  fmll^d  m\d  wag  dtli^)it«tl. 
During  this  violent  sxerciae  rtie  nerer  vh^winl  the  le&st  ly  o^i^ 
torn  of  beldfi-tirfd,  though  thA  muBidans  wew  tborcHJghly 
exliauslsdl  and  whenever  they  itap^ttt  tct  cake  d  UttJt  rat,. 
she  manifested  signs  of  the  utnvoet  dlKoiitent  acid   imfie- 
tience.     Next  d;iy,  iii^cnniini^  to  tht?  pn^iibtHl  mi't^od  ki 
iht  cure  of  thi^  di^nier,  ^he  was  uiktu  if>  ih^  iriiirl^et-pLiief 
where  several  jars  of  maiw  wi*r«  provided  fvt  tbv  rvi^peiti  vi' . 
performers.     When  the  crowd  hiftd  «Leui£fuIt&al,  and  Xhv^  nmc^k 
was  ready,  she  udv&nodi  iub  the  cettitv,  whi^tt  sL*  begnii 
tp  daqc^  fitd  .throw  herself  into  tb«  ma^deii  pealurei  im». 
finabji^  and  cpntlt^ttird  to. exert  Uersdf  la  the  same  nianner 
thionghont  .the  wliol^  d»y.     Towards  cveniriic  she  wrifimm 
tadrop  the  silver  om^i^eutv  from  ht:r  [iftik*  anit%  and  hj^^, 
one  at  a  time, .so  that  ui  thi?  coune  of  tUref  houre  ^hf.  k&i 
stripped  hersslf  of  every  art Jclc.     Am  lb«  tim  went  down  che  ] 
■HMle  a  etait  with  euch  ewiftness  4h«t  the  fssiest  ruimer 
ceidd  not  keep  pace  with  her;  and  when  at  the  distance  of. 
about  two  hundred  yards,  she  fisfl  to  the  ^xmiid  on  a  sud- 
dM  aa4f.  she  had  bean  shot.   Soon  aftarwMS  a  young  man 
dfettrMiirtdaik  OT«r%tr  bady,  stnwk  iicr  «ftHif  bdck^ 


with  tba  side  of  hia  hurge,  hi»ilB» and  asked  her'name^to 
which  ^heanswered  ps  whcn.ln  possessii^  of  lier  sensss.;  a 
sure  pioof  that  the  cure  wna  accomplished,  fbr  duwing^this 
malady  thoiM  aOicted  with  it  never  answer  to.  their  Cterid* 
tian  nam&  She  waapiow  taken  up  in  a  very  weak  cood^ 
tionand.  carried  homo;  and  a*  priest  rame  and  bapchwd  her 
again,  as  if  she  had  i^st  come,  into  the  world  or  assumed  a 
new  nature.  Mr.  Pearce  had  soon  afterwards  a  lem  agiuea* 
hie  {Opportunity  oC-  jbisyontiog  rac^nniiyted  with  the  cbame« 
If  ristics  oi  this  strangsr  disease.  His  own  wifh  was  wtHa^d 
with  some  of  tha  most  alarming  symptoms  ;  hot  having  a 
strong  suspicion  that  this  ailment  sprang  from  the  weak 
minds  of  wpmeq,  who  were  gratifisd  with  .the  dinplay,  the 
rich  dresses,  and  music,  which  accompany  the  eure^  he  de- 
termined not  to  yield  to  her  fimcy.  He  tlioufht  the  appUr 
cation  of. a  wbip  might  be  attended  with  a  good  effsct,  and 
actually  had  recourse  to  a  few  strokes  when  there  was  qo 
one  present  to  witness  ths  proceeding;^  But  what  was  Us 
surprise  when,  instead  of  proAtiug  by  his  skill,  she  appeared 
nice  a  corpse,  her  joints  stifSBQec^  and  lUb  seesoed  to  beeoase  * 
extinct.  Alarmed  and  grieved  at  the  want  of  suoeesi^  he 
immediately  consented  to  pay  for  the  bi^dt  the  drink»  and 
the  other  apparatus  used  in  similar  cases ;  and  thf  result 
proved  a  complete  reMrard  for  his  connubial  afieetien.  ^  One 
day,**  says  he,  ^  I  went  privately  with  a  companion  to  see 
my  wife  dance,  and  kept  at  a  short  distance,  as  I  was  ashaai* 
ed  to  go  near  the  crowd.  On  looking  steadtetly  upon  her, 
while  dandng  and  jnn^ingt  mere  liken  deer  thim  a  fanman 
being,  I  said  that  it  was  certainly  not  my  wilb ;  at  wkftifh 
my  companion  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  ftrom  which  he 
could  soroely  refrain  all  the  way  homcw 


DESCRIPTION  01?  DUBLlK. 
jBjf  on  Antgridxui  TouriaL 
T^9  pity  presents  the  most  extraordi|«ary  eonirait  of  pd. 
rerty  and  magnifloence  to  be  met  with  in  Eoiope^    As- you 
approadi  it  you  dnd  the  suburbs  eomposed  of  hovels^  the 
sides  of  which  are  partly  stone  and  partly  eaith^,  tha  loolh 
of  turf,  the  entrances  about  ^mr  feet  and  a  half  high*  and 
the  whole  dimensions  of  each  not  exceeding  twelve  or  four- 
teen feetsquarew    These  miserable  eaves  may  or  may  not 
have  a  hole  for  a  window,  and  an  aperture  on  the  top  to  let 
out  the  smoke,  if  the  luxury  of  ilre  can  be  afforded.  Around 
the  door  the  dirty  children  are  huddkd«-.not  p^ie^mlf  are 
decently  clad ;  some  of  them  still  evince  notions  cif  civijix- 
ation    by  slinking  into  the  house,  or  turning  their  bare 
parts  against  the  walL    I  aae  handreds  whose  whole  draav 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  zag%«>f  all  coi^.l^  .ij.^J  hW  muva  nf 
fabrics,  will  not  furnish  one  piece  vi  tUnh   t^i^'^^  inch«^ 
square ;  and  these  tatten  seem  to  be  sewrd  tii|;vtber  onty  to 
prevent  them  deserting  each  other.      Havini^  i^nsaod    chi^ 
suburbs,  ths  dwellings  improve;  and^  on  nafctkiug  Ssick* 
ville  Street,  you  imagine  yourself  in  oih'  of  the  Hn^t  tittei 
in  Europe.     In  walki^  over  the  city,  the  lat^  IVrllAmiiit 
House,  (now  the  Bank,),t)ie  Exchange  tht  qa^y  slong  the  , 
LiflSey,  and  several  of  the  publi^  aquan-^iL.  <  xcitu  tliv  ttmn- 
ger*s  admiration.    There  is  no  part  of  LuiuIoil  wJ^kh  can 
Oompare  with  the  centre  of  Dublin  in  beauty  or  magaifl* 
ceoce.    But  In  tnmUsg  the  eye  from  the  architectural  lylso- 
dour  which  surrounds  him»  upon  the  opowds  which  dow 
along  the  streets,  ths  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  mot* 
ley  nalun^  of  tlie  throng.     Hera  itj  a  la»^  itlimMi.  buoyant 
with  imtm  arid  featheiis ;  then^  H  h  trcnihJing  girl  of  eij^h* 
teen,  purple  from  colli ^  shrjukiuf  from  ^nme,  and  drawing 
around  her  the  poor  mgi,  which  with  all  her  oirc^  scarce 
dover  her  body  ;  here  is  an  M^uisiif^  perAimiog  the  air  as 
he  passes,  with  ringn  on  hi#  flngi2r»,  diamaads  mi  hbbrooeh, 
and  s  gemmed  qiit/iinj^p^lsm  at  hit  «ide;  there  is  an  hnn- 
est  fdloiv  u'ho  cannot  afford  a  hat,  whose  ft^t^  sutnuier  ot 
winter,  know  not  the  lujcuty  of^hop  or  ttocklng-f  and  wluw^ 
whole  wanlrohe,  contljitjiij^  of  hut  twu  srticTes,  viz.  a  tai* 
tered  Jack  el,  and  a  haul  hitff  s  pair  of  tumll  rlothes  {  snd^ 
not  to  luuUiply  pif^turesi  while  the  Lieoieniint  dashi^  by  In 
a  coach  and  four,  the  ttmnger  gi^es  at  the  gnllaul  and  oontly 
pagtent,  while  he  empties  his  pcKaketi  to  m.ii$fy  the  throng 
of  beggars  who  pray  him|  in  the  name  otj^ad^  lo  give  ihem 
K^WJ^  .     .,     -        Digitized  by  GOOg  le  ' 
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DuELLivo. — Every  petty  quarrel  must  noH^adays  be 
decided  in  the  field.  All  ranks  fight.  It  seems  as  if  a  mili- 
tary mania  pervaded  every  class  of  men.  The  hero  of 
Watei'loo  foughty  and  many  dared  to  infringe  the  laus.  Two 
writers*  clerks  lately  exchanged  a  challenge  and    accep- 

,  t&nce.  A  countiy  distiller  audg^rocer,  not  above  thirty  miles 
from  the  metropolis,  did  the  same ; — one  only,  however, 

''went  to  the  field ;  and  not  finding  his  antagonist  there, 
fired  off  his  pistol  at  a  passing  wood-pigeon,  and  returned  in 
triumph.  Two  poulterers  exchanged  shots  last  week, — quar- 
riers  have  been  heard  talking  of  throwing  squibs  at  one 
another  out  of  their  match-powder;  nay,  the  very  coal- 
heavers,  over  their  cups,  have  been  heard  to  boast  that  they 
can  defy  the  poUce,  by  measuring  off  in  their  subterranean 
dens.  In  short,  the  word  Duel  is  now  perfectly  understood 
by  every  urchin  at  school;  and  is  as  often  in  their  mouths 
as  ^  Jiousehold  words.  ^  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
since  not  a  week  passes  but  the  colnmns  of  the  public  papfn 
are  bloated  with  the  foul  stain  of  honourable  murder.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  never  fought  duels — among 
them,  single  combat  was  never  practised,  except  between 
rival  princes,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  greater  effusion  of 

.  blood ;  and  this  only  against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

.  The  story  of  T.  Pulfio  and  L.  Var^^ui,  in  CMar*8  Com- 
mentaries, is  familiar  to  every  Kholar.  But  the  following 
anecdote  will  do  more  than  a  thousand  sage  advices  to  show 
the  light  in  which  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived 

.  viewed  thiMfaehumable,  gendemasi-tUcet  honourable  mode  of 
deciding  quarrels,  and  acquiring  the  reputation  of  brave.^ 
A  young  booby  of  an  officer,  having  just  joined  at  head- 
quarters,  w^  infi^rmed  by  some  of  his  messntates,  that  if  be 
did  not  signalize  himself,  by  fighting  some  man  of  known 
, courage,  he  would  soon  be  despised  in  the  regiment.  On  his 
way  to  Antwerp,  where  the  corps  was  lying,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  travel  in  company  with  the  celebrated  Duke  'of 
Guise,  who,  with  his  usual  benevolence,  offered  to  take 
care  of  him  whither  they  were  going,  which  he  accordingly 
.did,  and  then  took  leave  of  him.  The  raw  soldier  told  his 
gasconading  brcthittn,  that  he  knew  no  one  but  Colonel 
Guise ;  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  many  personal  civili- 
ties. That  made  no  difference,  they  said,  in  these  cases; 
the  colonel  was  the  fittest  man  in  the  world,  as  every  body 
.knew  his  bravery.  The  young  officer  soon  aftenvards  met 
the  colonel,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  coffee^iouse,  and  in 
a  bajf-hesitating  manner  began  to  tell  him  how  much  he 
had  been  obliged  to  him,  and  how  sensible  he  was  of  his 
kindness.  <*  Sir,*'  replied  Guise,  *<  I  have  done  my  duty  by 
^ou,  and  no  more.**  '<  But,  colonel,**  added  the  other,  faul- 
tering,  «  I  am  told  that  I  must  fight  some  gentleman  of 
Jcnown  courage,  and  who  lias  killed  several  persons ;  and 
that  nobody  .  **  "  Oh,  Sir,**  replied  the  colonel,  "  your 
frienda  do  me  too  much  honour  <  but  there  is  a  gentleman,** 
ahowing  him  a  fierce4ooking,  black  fellow,  who  was  sitting 
at  one  of  tlie  tables,  <<  who  has  killed  half  the  i-egiment.** 
Upon  this,  the  tyro  approached  the  man  of  death,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  tell  him  that  he  was  well  informed  of  his  bravery, 
.and  for  that  reason  be  must  fight  him.  ^  Who,  mc.  Sir?** 
replied  the  gentleman ;  <<  why,  1  am  an  apolhecjiry.^  The 
;um  of  the  whole,  then,  is,  that  every  man  will  find,  if  he 
takes  pains  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  dispute,  that  he 
might  have  avoided  them  without  the  smallest  injury  to  his 
reputation ;  for  it  is  always  some  silly  display,  either  of 
auity  or  pride,  that  gives  occasion  to  duels. 
,  Manly  Auuseuekts. — The  Mouse  and  Tiger. — 
Captain  Hall,  in  his  "  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,** 
relates,  with  proper  glee,  the  following  anecdote  of  a  tiger 
kept  at  the  British  residency  in  India,  and  whoae  dinner 
was  a  sliecp  every  day : — "  But  what  annoyed  him  far  more 
than  our  poking  him  up  with  a  stick,  or  tantalizing  him 
witli  shins  of  beef  or  legs  of  mutton,  was  introducing  a 
mouse  into  his  cage.  No  ^ne  lady  ever  exliibited  more  ter- 
ror at  the  sight  of  a  spider  than  this  magnificent  royal  tiger 
betrayed  on  seeing  a  mouse.     Chu*  mischievous  plan  was  to 

.  .tie  the  liule  animal  by  a  string  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and 
thrust  it^cloee  to  the  tiger*8  nose.  *  The'  moment  he  saw  it 
he  leaped  to  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  moiise  ^as 


made  to  run  near  hinii  he  jnmned  hiauelf  hito  «  nvso; 
and  stood  trembling  and  nNiring  in  smch  an  ecatacy  cf  lev, 
that  we  were  always  obliged  to  desist  jftom  ah^er  >itf^  t*-tk 
poor  brute.  Sometimes  we  insisted  on  bis  paasm^  ai-«r  tb 
spot  where  the  unconscious  little  mooee  ran  back  waids  aai 
forwards.  For  a  long  time,  however,  we  could  not  get  hia 
to  move,  till  at  length,  I  believe,  by  the  help  of  a  sqnils  n 
obliged  him  to  start ;  but  instead  of  pacing  leisurely  acm 
his  den,  or  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  object  of  hb  alar^ 
he  generally  took  a  kind  of  flying  leap,  so  high  as  nearly  » 
bring  his  back  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  his  cage.^ 

Anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.— In  the  fcrroor  if 
his  manly  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  pecuniary  engagemeptt,  )h 
considered  each  hour  mispent  which. did  not  directly  ctfotzv- 
bute  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  noble  end.  At  biji,  \jt 
eager  desire  to  work  himself  out  of  debt  seemed  to  hiu 
become  a  sort  of  fnscination  which  he  could  not  rrsjit 
One  day.  Dr.  Abercrombie^  of  Edinbui^h,  (than  wbon  nur 
more  ably  ^  minister  to  the  mind  diseasad")  urged  v^m 
him  the  necessity  of  greater  moderatwn  in  his  mental  U- 
bours  :  ^  Sir  Walter,**  said  the  kind  physician,  ^  yoa  mas, 
not  write  eo  conataatly;  really,  Sir,  you  mu^  jiot  werk.* 
«I  tell  yQu  what  it  is,  doctor,**  laid  the  Author  of  Waverhf. 
*^  Molly,  when  she  puts  the  kettle  on,  might  just  as  well 
say,  <  ketUe^kettle,  don't  boil.' 

Half-and-half.— A  wag,  onbdngtold  that  the  Chaa^ 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  taken  off  half  of  the  duty  m 
■oap,  observed,  that  one  step  had  been  taken  Cowards  iis- 
proving  the  people;  and  we  should  no  longer  hear  the 
phrase  *<  unwashed  artificers**  applied  to  the  ">  lou-er  er- 
ders,**  who  would,  in  future,  be  termed  <<  hadf-.wa^hed  affi- 
fleers.**  This  is  not  so  good  as  the  chimneysweep  in  a 
northMH  town,  who  shewed  one  half  of  his  sooty  lace  cksa, 
and  pleaded  for  the  other  that  the  duty  was  but  half  takea 
off. 

Departure  of  a  Stcam-Boat  for  Bombat. — Let 
our  readers  fancy  (which  they  easily  will  do^  if  they  hsFr 
any  imagination)  that  they  see  the  steam-boat  making  iti 
way  out  of  the  li^j-bour  of  Falmouth,  with  a  crowd  of  pif- 
Benger#  on  deck.  In  the  front  stand  a  bevy  of  pretty  gitk, 
who  have  fiiiled  in  their  matrimonial  speeol^kdoiDs  in  tUs 
over-peopled  country,  have  wisely  determined  to  expoit 
themselves,  while  they  are  still  marriageable^  to 
where  Parson  Malthus  uiis  never  heard  of;  chiee  to  i 
and  acting  as  their  comforters,  are  grouped  a  ( 
fellows,  half  school-boys  and  half  men,  in  the  regimeutab 
of  the  Hon.  Company*8  army,  going  to  seek  their  fortonsi 
in  the  field  of  battle,  and  probably  to  perish  in  the  swan^ 
of  Ava,  the  jungles  of  Bengal,  or  on  the  burning  plains  of 
Delhi ;  a  little  in  the  rear  stand  a  group  c»f  saore  prudent 
followers  of  fortune,  who,  prefi^rring  «>lid  pay  to  irapyy 
praise,  are  proceeding  to  India  as  civil  servants  of  the  com- 
pany ;  scattered  about  on  the  deck  stand  meivhanta,  agents 
and  clerks,  drawn  to  the  East,  by  the  hope  of  gain  ;  taw  or 
three  ramblers  by  profession,  made  up  the  complcmeut  of 
passengers ;  whilst  in  tli^midst  of  the  parting  scene  the  cyip- 
tain  gives  his  orders,  which  are  shouted  from  mouth  to 
mouth — the  paddles  revolve  rapidly — the  ye«el  gains  the 
channel — and  in  a  few  hours  the  white  diffii  of  j6id  film- 
land vanish,  it  may  be,  for  ever,  from  the  view. — lAvtrpaql 
Times. ■ 
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INCHKEITH. 


Wbre  you  ever  on  the  Island  of  Inchkeith  >  If 
not,  avail  yourself  of  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  offers  for  such  an  excursion,  and  be  assured 
that  you  will  be  gratified  with  as  fine  a  panora- 
mic view  as  ean  possibly  be  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  that  both  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
nal and  external  scenery. 

Set  off  to  Newhaven,  then,  on  the  first  fine  calm 
day,  (the  latter  quality  not  the  least  important, 
as  you  will  afterwards  learn ;)  engage  a  boat,  and 
if  a  steam  boat  can  be  got,  so  much  the  better,  and 
sail  away  to  the  pleasant  isle.  You  may  land  either 
on  the  south  or  north  side,  as  may  suit  your  con- 
venience, or  aeoording  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
there  being  eligible  landing  places  on  both  sides  ; 
but  the  boatmen  sway  you  to  bear  for  the  nearest, 
And  they  are  in  general  to  be  depended  on.  You 
glide  smooUily  along,  admiring  the  delightful  pic 
ture  BiH'ead  out  in  every  direction,  so  that,  turn 
your  eyes  to  whichever  quarter  you  may,  all  is 
charming,  varied,  beautiful. 

Now  we  shall  suppose  you  have  reached  the 
island,  and  have  entered  a  fine  creek  at  the  south- 
west  comer,  and  almost  immediately  under  the 
htgliest  part  of  it,  on  which  the  lighthouse  is 
erected.  "  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
nuurvellous,  are  we  to  be  about  here  ?"  you  will  ex- 
claim ;  "  the  rocks  all  around  artf  apparently  per- 
pendicular precipices,  sixty  feet  in  height ;  are  we 
to  be  drawn  up  by  block  and  tackle  to  yon  dizzy 
altitude  ^  Stop,  boatmen,  we  are  far  enough  into 
this  iron-bound  inlet — put  the  boat  back  immedi- 
ately."  *<  Bide  awee.  Sir,  if  you  please,"  quoth  the 
boatmen ;  *'  we  didna  come  a*  this  way  to  put  back 
so  soon, — you  will  get  ashore  direcrtly."  **  And 
▼here  are  we  to  go  after  ?  Is  our  excursion  to  be 
round  the  base  of  the  precipitous  basaltic  walls  ?" 
*'  1  never  heard  tiie  Climpers  get  that  name  afore," 
says  the  Newhaven  man  with  a  grin  ;  "  but,  how- 
somdever,  I'll  pilot  you  up  to  the  lighthouse."  The 
boat  now  touches  the  rocks,  and  you  reluctantly 
step  upon  a  ledge  of  them ;  but  still  you  cannot 
^iftcdrveir  bow  yon  are  to  sc&le  the  height.  On  you 
walk  in  the  wake  of  the  boatman,  however,  and 
afton  you  perceive  a  ravine,  up  which  is  a  zigzag 
beaten  path,  whieh  you  ascend,  till  you  emerge  into 


a  beautiful  verdant  valley.  Along  the  bottom  of 
this  valley  you  proceed,  till  about  the  middle  of 
it,  where  you  observe  another 'deft  in  the  rocks, 
up  which  your  road  continues  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  with  that  of  the  former.  You  conti- 
nue to  ascend  till  you  get  to  the  top  of  those  very 
preoipices,  which,  a  little  before,  you  imagined  to  be 
inaccessible  from  this  side  of  the  island. 

It  is  now  that  the  external  view  gradually  opens 
on  you.  There  lie  the  shores  of  the  three  Lo- 
thians,  stretched  at  your  feet  like  a  beautiful  car- 
pet, richly  embellished  with  all  the  radiant  hues 
of  summer,  and  far  surpassing  anything  that  has 
ever  come  from  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  In  the 
eastern  horizon  you  have  the  ever-pleasing,  never 
tiring  sea,  sprinkled  with  sails  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  with  the  island  of  May  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Bass  Rock  on  the  other,  both  pleasing  objects 
— yet  how  different  in  their  appearance !  There, 
too,  stands  North-Berwick  Law,  and,  farther  on, 
the  Soutra  and  Lammermuir  range  of  hills,  which 
you  had  a  nearer  view  of  last  year  during  your 
railway  jaunt ;  yet  from  this  point  they  look  even 
loftier  than  they  did  then.  There  is  our  "  own 
romantic  town,"  which  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  classic  hills  and  eminences, — and  see  how  proud- 
ly Arthur's  Seat  rears  his  head.  Did  you  ever  ad- 
mire his  fine  form  half  so  much  while  strolling  at 
his  foot,  or  climbing  his  sides  ?  We  are  sure  you 
never  did.  Why,  even  the  Calton  Hill,  "  the  mo. 
dem  Acropolis,"  looks  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  when  viewed  from  Prince's  Street ;  and  you 
may  discern  there  the  twelve  pillars  raised  as  a 
Monument  of  our  National  Pride  and  Poverty. 
The  Pentland  Hills,  rising  in  their  grandeur  be- 
hind the  town,  throw  the  Castle  Hill,  Corstor- 
phine,  and  other  eminences  inta  the  shade.  But 
to  the  west  the  scene  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
There,  at  your  feet,  is  the  Roadstead  of  the  aristo- 
cratic port  of  Leith,  in  which  are  about  a  score  of 
the  wooden  palaces  of  Britain,  preparing  to  set 
off  to  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe ;  far- 
ther away,  the  clear  mirror.like  water  is  dotted 
with  numerous  sweet  little  islands,  among  which 
are  Inchniickery,  Inchgarvie,  Cramond, — we  can- 
not recollect  the  half  of  their  names, — while  the 
southern  shore  is  studded  with  gentlemen's  houses, 
some  of  them  stretching,  you  would  think,  into  the 
very  sea ;  and  orer  the  high  land  at  Queensferry 
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the  Castle  of  Stirling  mty  be  observed  merging 
^nto  tM  dmitli.  But  we  ctniMt  «top  at  Ibis  point 
any  long«t,  or  W«  will  not  hare  sten  all  the  beaift. 
tilji  in  MmI  arbiifftd  I»elikettk>  in  a  fortitlgfit ;  ao 
come  along : — see  here  is  the  south  entrance  to  the 
lighthouse  enclosed  grounds ;  and  as  we  are  sure 
of  a  cordiai  w^MWe  IVoid  Mr.  B.,  who  su]M»i-iittemit 
the  light,  do  not  let  us  linger  here  any  longer. 

You  must  make  a  considerable  detour  after  ea* 
tering  the  enclosure,  before  you  come  to  the  main 
building  or  tower,  where  the  light  is  exhibited, 
but  then  your  every  step  afi^rds  additional  plea, 
sure  from  the  scenery  around  you.  And  now  you 
'  are  at  the  door  of  the  lighthouse,  you  receive  a 
kind  invitation  to  enter,  while  you  idmost  believe 
that  there  is  to  be  to.day  an  iaspection  by  the 
Comndsaioaers  for  the  Northern  Lightly— -every 
thing  around  appears  so  clean  and  neat.  You  im- 
mediately ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tewer — 
aad  then  what  a  strange  room  you  enter  into,  the 
top  and  walls  of  which  form  one  complete  window. 
In  the  centre  stands  what  at  Arst  sight  may  be 
taken  for  a  table  clock,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  glass 
caae^  so  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  whol^  interior 
machinery,  new  in  motion^  as  it  indeed  must  be 
day  and  night ;  the  only  difference  being  that  ynu 
are  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  glorious  sun^  whereas 
at  night  these  argand  lampi^  and  beautifully  bur- 
nished reflectors,  are  made  to  revolve,  so  as  to  cast 
ever  and  anon  their  light  afar  over  the  deep,  to 
guide  the  way-worn  mariner  in  his  obscure  tract, 
and  direct  his  course  on  entering  the  Firth.  From 
the  side  of  this  room  a  door  opens  to  a  balcony 
on  the  outside,  and  you  may  walk  round  the 
building,  and  enjoy  sndi  %  view  as  can  nowhere  be 
surpassed  for  lev^neas ;  the  place^  too,  is  so  safe 
that  ladies  may  walk  round  it  without  fear  ortrem- 
bling.  This  is  a  spot  from  which  Mr.  Marshall,  or 
some  other  of  our  pan<Mramic  painters,  should  take 
one  of  their  pictures ;  and  a  very  splendid  oae  it 
would  be,  if  executed  with  any  spirit,  and  one  that 
would  no  doubt  very,  soon  repay  the  artist  for  his 
labour. 
The  spectator,  on  the  outside  of  the  Ught-roon, 
"  has,  im  looking  down  the  Firth,  a  first-rate  tea 
view.  There,  in  the  distance,  to  your  left,  is  the 
isle  of  May,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  glass 
of  the  lighthouse  of  which  daizlee  your  eyes^  even 
at  this  dietancei,  and  you  can  see  the  sheep  brows- 
ing dose  by  the  Ughthouse.  On  the  right  stands 
out  the  Base  Roek,  frowning  deiiaaee  on  every 
ship  that  passes,  while  the  vessels  move  on  like 
.  living  creatures,  proud  in  their  strength*  There 
,  you  have  the  land  on  the  north  side  from  the 
East  Neuk  to  the  western  part  of  >  Fife,  the  Oehil 
Hills  bounding  the  view  im  that  directiov^  though 
there  appear  more  distant  hills  overtopping  these, 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  from  which,  in- 
deed, they  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  Imme- 
diately opposite  to  yiou,  in  th^  fine  sandy  bay, 
stands  the  thriving  town  of  iOrkaldy,  which,  from 
your  present  situation,  appears  to  merit  the  epithet 
lanff,  as  with  it  the  Wemyss,  Dysart,  and  King- 
horn,  hlead  finely  into  one  eonliniiieus  «anfe  of 


a  busy,  stirring  population ;  while  t\%  sattie  may 
h9  saM  Of  BsmtblaiMl,  Aber4o«r,  aaA  Inrwr^itb. 
ing,  10  the  west.  In  slK>rt^  the  Wli^l*  ««st  of 
Fife  k  instinct  witli  life;  Uie  backfrsvnd  if. 
fording  a  delightful  difvrsity  of  hill  and  dale,  the 
hills  not  too  numerous ;  and,  in  the  extreme  dis. 
tance,  the  Oramptaas  may  W  Ascarn^d,  towering 
aloft  in  their  misty  grandeur.  On  this  spot  the 
topographer  migbt  enjoy  a  bird's-eye  view  of  ose 
of  the  finest  portions  of  Scotland,  a  living  map  of 
the  country  being,  as  it  were,  laid  down  before 
him,  and  it  is  such  a  one  as  all  must  admire,  and 
which  an  enthusiastic  artist  would  luxuriate  on  for 
months  together. 

But  we  have  spent  so  mvak  time  loeking  at  dis> 
tant  objects,  that  we  must  descend  and  take  a 
hurried  ramble  through  the  island,  or  it  will  be 
late  ere  we  reach  Auld  Reekie  again.  The  keen 
sea  breese,  and  the  unwonted  eaeeroiaes  hommvtr, 
have  sharpened  the  appetite ;  and,  as  our  host  has 
invited  us  to  rest  ourselves  in  tiie  restti  wider  ^st 
in  which  we  have  eigoyed  so  much  pleasure  during 
the  last  two  hours,  we  may  as  well  try  to  attay 
the  unpleasant  sensation  about  the  regien  sf  the 
stomach  with  what  we  have  brought  with  «s.  We 
shall  suppose  all  1^  ref^enishing^f  tbm  inner  man 
over,  including  a  glass  or  two  to  4|ualify  (he  sub- 
stantial meal  we  have  made  ;  nnd  out  we  anUy  to 
roam  ever  the  isknd,  on  the  highest  pacrt  •#  whick, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  the  lightheune  stands.  As 
we  descend  the  path  on  the  north  die,  oaat  year 
eyes  to  the  west :  down  in  the  valii^  hounisd  by 
that  bluff,  you  see  the  keeper  has  a  spot  of  prenss. 
ing  vegetables  that  will  supply  the  pot  duri^  tl» 
year ;  and  there  is  an  enclosed  park  t^nt  would  af- 
ford a  good  bite  to  a  cow  and  a  few  sheep  daring 
the  summer  at  least,  though  in  the  vkiter  ths^ 
could  only  <<  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  hitter  rs- 
flection"  in  this  place.  After  daseending  fer  a 
short  spaoe>  you  get  to  a  level  the  greatest  in  ex- 
tent  in  the  island,  where,  we  believe,  the  sports  ef 
the  Celtic  Society  are  held,  when  they  take  theh- 
summer  jaunt  to  Inchkeith  ;  and  h^ew  thi%  just 
at  the  foot  of  this  perpendicukur  pndpice^  is  the 
north  landing  place,  which  you  may  readi  by  wind, 
ing  your  way  a  little  to  the  east.  The  whefe 
coast  of  this  side  of  the  island  is  straim  with 
rock%  some  only  covered,  and  otheru  shewi^  their 
heads  above  the  water,  while  the  tide  it  fiiaaing 
and  boiling  among  them  with- great  naiae*  ^rthsr 
east  you  see  a  deep  ravine  witk  piaci^tens  baaks 
on  both  sides,  wher^  akhougfa  at  present  dry  sk 
bottom,  you  can  easily  pereeive  traees  of  tiw  ra- 
vages made  by  the  sea  daring  seaia  trsmeadsw 
storm,  which  occurred  at  no  *irrj  iittsiif  dale; 
the  sides  of  the  ravine  are  hero  and  there  ters, 
and  large  openings  formed^  which,  if  thive  is  • 
^ce  of  romance  in  your  caaipesitioo,  yen  wil^  if 
course,  call  ^'caverns  vast."  As  we  aiaaei^nr 
mineralogists  nor  geologists  we  wiU  no*  desseoi, 
but  hurry  on  to  ike  eastern  ej^remity  ef  the 
island,  which  is  the  narrowest  part ;  aa4»  as  yen 
eave  fully  a  mile  to  wulk  from  tbis  spot  ere  y» 
reach  the  extreme  east,  you  had  better  move  set 
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f#r  yon  will  find  it  attended  with  more  labour  and 
t>ime  than  walking  the  same  distance  over  a  Mac- 
adamized road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town. 
"While  you  are  travelling  along,  however,  you  may 
a4  well  cast  your  eyes  about  you,  for  though  you 
thought  you  wiw  ever3rthing  worth  seeing  from 
tile  dizzy  height  of  the  balcony  around  the  light- 
room^  yet  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken  ;  besides, 
tbe  greater  distance,  or  some  other  cause,  makes 
even  the  objects  you  formerly  saw  wear  a  different 
aspeot,  now  you  are  on  terra  firma.  Every  step 
you  take  the  scene  changes,  and  every  change  is, 
like  the  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope,  if  possible 
more  beautiful  than  the  one  preceding. 

We  have  been  viewing  the  north,  or  Fiffe  coast, 
ui  going  east,  so  you  may  as  well  keep  up  to  the 
xifiiag  i^ouBd  in  returning,  and  then  we  have  the 
south  eoaet  in  view  aU  iJke  way.  The  reader  may 
ttftw  b«  at.  tbed  aa  the  travellers,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  halt  with  pleasure  tbe  soo&  entnuKa  to 
the  lighthouse  grouxHla»  the  spot  we  formerly  set 
ewt  Utvm^  We  now  bid  adieu  to  the  pleasant  iale, 
embark  agaia  in  the  beat,  reaeh  Newhaven,  and 
get  home  delighted  and  fatigued  with  the  day's 
excursion*  , 

li  it  duwld  o«m#  te  blow  a  gale  while  you  are  on 
the  ieiand,  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  have  to 
take  up  your  quarters  in  the  lighthouse  for  a  night, 
as  such  has  happened  before  to  parties  of  pleasure 
vMtting  the  iakod.    About  eight  years  ago  a  party 
were  detalMd  in  the  hospitable  tittle  mansion  of  the 
lightkeeper  from  Friday  till  the  Monday  foUowing, 
ere  they  got  back  to  their  friends.    However,  this 
ia  but  a  tricing  inconveaieaae^  in  comparis<m  to 
the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  a  friend  and 
•  eonpatiiett  leund  theneelves  placed  some  thirty 
years  ago.    The  two  youths,  who  were  both  very 
ardent  sportsmen,  and  considered  good  shots,  got 
a  bout  from  Leith  harbour^  and  set  off  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  purfMse  of  shooting  n^bits,  at 
thttt  UnM  in  great  abuadance  on  the  island  of 
Inchkeith.    They  had  scarcely  reached  the  island 
when  it  came  on  a  strong  gale,  which  shortly  af- 
terwards increased  to  a  hurricane.     They  pro- 
.ceeded  witb  their  sporty  notwithstanding,  and  soon 
luUed  a  number  of  rabbitp ;  but  the  beat,  during 
the  time,  baring  broken  from  her  moorings,  and 
drifted  to  sea,  their   anxiety  for   game  quickly 
changed  to  anxiety  for  their  personal  safety.  There 
MM  at  ^uit  tine  no  lighthouw  or  building  of  any 
•deeortpliea  on  the  iilaiid,  and  never  having  anti- 
dpated  detention  ^ere,  they  had  taken  no  provi- 
sions with  them ;  but  necessity  and  a  keen  appe- 
tite sharpened  their  wits,  and  they  collected  some 
drift  wood  •«  the  alMre,  with  whioh,  aided  by 
their  gnn  and  powder,  tl^y  made  a  fire,  roasted 
eome  of  the  rabbits,  and  made  a  hearty  meal.    At 
sunset  they  took  shelter  in  one  of  the  caves  in  the 
islaad*  where  they  elept  soundly^  expecting  to  be 
,piokad  up  by  eome  vessel  fiext  day,  and  by  that 
The  next  di^,  however,  brought 


again,  repeat  their  repast  of  rabbits'  fiesh,  ardently 
wishing  for  the  accompanying  luxury  of  a  stale 
biscuit,  or  a  crust  of  bread,  and  in  the  evening 
were  compelled  again  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
cave  for  their  repose.  In  this  manner  they  passed 
the  second  day  and  night ;  and  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  ere  the  wind  abated, 
when  they  were  picked  up  by  a  man-of-war's  boatj 
the  crew  of  which  observed  them  in  passing,  and 
were  landed  in  Leith  in  a  very  exhausted  state. 
Their  friends  and  acquaintances  having  given 
them  up  as  lost,  the  boat  in  which  they  left  the 
harbour  having  been  cast  ashore  at  Fisherrow^ 
their  joy  at  their  return  may  be  easily  imagined. 

There  are,  however,  no  dangers  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  encountered  nowadays — no  hair- 
breadth escapes  to  be  feared  in  an  excursion  to 
luchkeith ;  with  the  exception  of  the  remote  chance 
o(  a  short  detention  in  comfDrtable  quarters,  all  is 
as  safe  as  a  journey  by  the  railway  or  any  other 
land  cfmve^ance. 

COMMBCIAI,  THIEVES. 
Iif  a  book,  eatitKid,  «  A  Caito><»M<MThanti,  Trederi, 
&€*,  ftc,  afainst  Imposiiiont  of  diffeieat  kitaii^*«»hiae  the 
following  8in(pilar  scenes  unfolded.  Who  could  faaafJMM 
80  mucli  roguery  poBsibte  in  die  cautions  and  w^-gevemed 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  work  is  said  to  be  Intended  for 
private  circulation  only,  though  we  believe  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinkiag  this  portaoa  ef  it  ieeervw  all 
manner  of  poblidty.  But  where  is  «ie  twe  of  concealing 
the  names  of  the  parties  ?  The  very  least  punishment  a 
fraudulent  trader  or  uadoubted  swindler  deserves  is  ex* 
pofure. 

An  accmmt  of  Mr, ' —  «  London  DisHUet  and  Recti* 

fier,  weU  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  *  Mr,  Patent 
Schiedam.*' 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Scotland  a  person  from 
London,  who  represented  himself  to  be  a  scientific  rectifier 
and  one  who  had  learned  the  distiller^s  art  in  Holland. 
This  said  personage  having  visited  Scotland  for  the  express 
purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  distillers  and  rec- 
tifiei-s,  was  at  no  loss  for  want  of  an  introduction,  he  being 
in  possession  of  a  secret  which  served  as  his  passport.   In  the 
course  of  his  Scottish  journey,  of  distilled  rectified  calling, 
he  waited  upon  a  rectifier,  a  friend  of  mine,  stated  that  the 
purport  of  his  visit  was  to  teach  Scotch  rectifiers  the  art  of 
making  Hollands  upon  the  principle  practised  in  the  cele- 
brated dlstillei7  of  Schiedam.     The  Scotch  rectifier  on  this 
occasion,  although,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  possess  a  secret 
which  might  be  the  means  of  securing  to  him  a  fortune, 
had  no  notion  o*'  paying  away  his  cash  for  fair  promises. 
He^  however,  having  ascertained  Patent  Schiedam's  terms, 
sUted,  that  if  an  article,  upon  experiment,  was  made  to  rival 
the  famous  Schiedam,  the  premium  asked  would  then  be 
taken  into  consideration.      To  this  proposal  Mr.  Patent 
Schiedam  agreed,  and  being  allowed  to  use  the  still-house 
of  the  Scotch  rectifier,  In  due  time  made  the  gin-experimen- 
taL     My  friend,  the  rectifier,  Invited  a  few  of  his  intimate 
acquafntanoM  to  dine  at  his  house,  ilosf  with  Mr.  ^^ 
Schiedam.   Aflwdinaerthegi^^xpiiimental  wMpfw*^, 
and  the  ooo^HHiy  wws  «%»erted  to  ^m  judgmen*  on  the 
super^ceUent  new  dtstUlsd  Schiadaau     The  verduA  re- 
turned was  guilty,  and  the  gtn-exporimental  being  thus  ••»- 
demaed,  because  of  Ut  infra  exceUawM^  accounts  f>m  a»r 
s^  ^M       .  m.         V*    friend,  the  Scotch  MCtiaiiVdflcliai^BtfAiiWiilbii***^^*^ 

means  get  home.   The  next  day,  however,  brought    ^^I^ctions  otteed  to  him  by  Mr.  Fai«it  Mckkthmt 
them  no  relief  the  wind  continuing  as  violent  as       shortly  after  this  exporisMatal  iaOmce,  Mr.  Patent  S^kft- 
ever;    they   had   therefore   ta  kindle  their  fire    daaireturaed  to  Uwi«ii,iiid,  ac^wo^ad  hare  A^e^eT 
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the  presont  who  dined  with  him  in  the  house  of  the  Scotch 
rectifier,  visited  London  in  the  way  of  business,  nearly 
about  the  same  time.  This  said  person  was  a  wine  and 
spirit  merchant,  and  hsTing  by  chance  met  with  Mr.  Patent 
Schiedam  on  the  streets  of  iLondon,  they  recognised  each 
other.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Scotchman  told 
the  London  rectifier  that  his  principal  errand  in  London 
was  to  look  out  for  a  reputable  agent  to  sell  his  Scotch 
whislcy,  which  he  meant  to  send  to  London.  Mr.  Patent 
Schiedam  immediately  replied  to  the  Scotchman,  <<  I  am  in 
the  employ  of  the  greatest  London  rectifier,  who  is  Tastly 
rich,  and  has  made  a  fortune  of  my  serricet  alone ;  and 
thus,  of  course,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  London 
spirit  trade." 

The  Scotchman,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  **  am  gude 
luck  wad  ne*er  forsake  him,**  concluded  that  he  had  now 
met  the  man  for  his  purpose,  and  hesitated  not  to  treat  Mr. 
Patent  Schiedam  to  a  good  dinner,  and  plenty  to  drink. 
Whilst  the  decanter  pa^ed  freely  betwixt  the  parties,  the 
Scotchman  proposed  the  agency  for  his  whisky  to  Patent 
Schiedam  ;  but  Patent  Schiedam  being  a  rogue,  more  than 
cent,  per  cent,  overproof,  declined  accepting  the  offered 
agency ;  pretended  that  nothing  but  a  multiplicity  of  already 
entered-into  engagements  prevented  him  undertaking  the 
commission ;  and,  by  way  of  shewing  his  willingness  to 
serve  his  new  acquaintance,  promised  to  introduce  him  to 
another  gentleman  still  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  so 
important  an  undertaking. 
The  Seotch  Merchant  introduced  to  Mr. ,  a  Lon^ 

don  Commitnon  Agent ;  or,  the  Rogue  Me  own  Trum^ 

peter. 

The  day  after  Patent  Schiedam  had  honoured  the  Scotch- 
man tinth  bis  presence  at  dinner,  he  called  upon  the  said 
Scotchman,  and  introduced  him  to  his  friend  the  commis- 
sion agent.  The  agent  spoke  much  in  his  own  behalf; 
entered  into  a  lengthened  narrative  of  his  success  in  forcing 
sales ;  and,  in  fine,  acted  the  part  of  his  own  trumpeter  so 
well,  that  the  Scotch  merchant  began  to  think  it  might  be 
as  well  to  sell  out  and  out,  instead  of  consigning  his  whisky 
on  commission.  The  London  agent  declared  that  it  was 
equally  the  same  to  him  whether  he  was,  to  purchase  the 
whisky,  or  to  receive  it  in  charge  on  commission.  The 
Scotch  merchant,  therefore,  offered  to  sell  a  f^vr  puncheons 
by  way  of  a  beginning ;  and,  at  last,  after  much  ado  about 
nothing,  concluded  a  bargain  for  one  puncheon,  by  way  of 
sample.  The  terms  of  payment  came  next  to  be  adjusted. 
The  Scotch  merchant  stated,  that  as  only  one  puncheon 
was  to  be  forwarded,  and  particularly,  as  it  was  the  first 
business  transaction,  he  of  course,  expected  to  be  paid  ready 
money.  The  London  agent  had  no  notion  of  ready-money 
buying,  and,  by  way  of  evading  such  a  make-sure  mer- 
chant, at  once  declareid  that  his  practice  was  to  treat  all  his 
mercantile  connexions  upon  the  broad  basis  of  impartiality; 
and  that,  therefore,  as  he  was  only  possessed  of  a  limited 
capital,  it  would  be  bolh  absurd  aftd  unjust  for  him  to  pre- 
tend to  pay  ready  money  for  any  of  his  purchases.  The 
said  agent  proposed,  in  lieu  of  cash  payment,  a  bill  at  three 
months,  for  aqua,  and  duties  thereon.  The  Scotch  mer- 
chant agreed  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  provided  respect- 
able references  could  be  granted.  Mr.  Patent  Schiedam 
immediately  volunteered  his  services,  and  promised  to  fur- 
nish the  very  1>o?t  of  references;  namely,  the  house  by 
which  he  himself  was  employed.  The  Scotchman  expi-essed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  reference  fixed  upon,  and  acconi- 
pani<^d  Mr.  Schiedam  to  a  brewery,  belonging  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Mr. the  great  London  rectifier. 

The  Scotch  Merchant  introduced  to  Mr, ,  «  The 

great  London  Distillery  Brewer^  and  Rectifier.'" 
Mr.  Schiedam  having  conducted  the  Scotch  merchant  to 
a  brewery  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  city,  and,  upon 

their  arriving  there,  not  finding  the  great  L—  D ,  B 

and  R — ,  he  next  conducted  the  Scotchman  to  a  countiug- 
hcmse  in  Red  Lion  Square,  and  there  he  introduced  him  to 
the  great  Wfjilthy  man.  This  noted  distiller,  brewer,  and 
TeclHler,  took  much  pains  to  persuade  the  Scotch  meirhant 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  importance ;  swore  that  had  it 


not  been  for  the  faithfol  services  of  Patent  SrhifJamy  waak 
those  of  his  friend,  the  Commission  Agent,  he  would  have 
been  a  ruined  man,  through  the  fiiilure  of  worthless  black- 
guards. By  way  of  example,  he  stated  to  the  Scotch  mcx'. 
chant  that  he  had  been  in  partnership  with  said  merdiaBc's 
countryman,   Robert  More,  late  distiller  of  Underwood, 

who,  the  d d  scoundrel,  had  swindled  him  out  of  ten 

thousaAd  pounds.  The  Scotch  merchant  natn rally  om- 
cluded  that  this  London  distiller,  brewer,  and  rectifier,  must 
in  reality  have  been  possessed  of  much  wealth,  if,  after  sos- 
taining  many  losses,  equal  in  extent  to  the  one  said  to  have 
been  sustained  through  the  failure  of  More,  he  was  still  able 
to  carry  on  trade.  However,  the  Scotchman,  after  mnu- 
nating  a  little,  brought  to  his  own  recollection  a»  rep«t 
which  passed  current  in  the  country,  namely,  that  Botet 
More  was  a  very  speculative  and  unfortunate  man ;  that, 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  credit  as  long  as  possible,  he  pur- 
chased, at  the  regular  London  mart,  patent  biUa  of  ex- 
change; and  that,  in  order  to  realise  ca^h  to  honour  said 
biUs  as  they  became  due,  he  forwarded  goods  to  the  care  o€ 
the  parties  who  furnished  him  with  sach  bills,  which  par- 
ties allowed  the  bills  to  be  returned  dishonomned  s  and,  sa 
the  same  time,  made  a  claim  upon  More*s  estate  to  the 
amount  of  these  accommodation  bills,  they  having,  latterivt 
received  in  exchange  for  the  patent  currency,  the  said  Ro- 
bert  More*s  own  acceptances.  Although  the  Scotch  mer- 
chant only  considered  the  report  of  Mr.  More*s  xrmlBbAimg 
with  patent  London  currency  as  being  an  ill-natuzed  and 
ill-founded  one,  yet  he  considered  it  necessary  to  make  sosae 
inquiry  concerning  the  respectability  of  this  great  man  who 
had  given  Mr.  Schiedam  and  the  Commission  Agent  each 
excellent  characters.  In  the  course  of  research  and  inves- 
tigation, he  discovered  that  this^great' London  distiller  had 
never  been  known  to  have  been  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
More;  but  it  appeared  that  the  firm  or  firms  of  thb  won- 
derful distilling,  brewing,  and  rectifying  copartnery,  had 
at  last  been  pointed  out  to  the  Scotch  merdumt  in  a  pri- 
vate list  at  No.  76,  CornhilL  This  convinced  the  Sootck- 
man  that  all  was  not  right,  and,  therefore,  he  lost^no  tiaae 
in  sending  notice  to  his  intended  agent  that,  after  mature 
deliberation,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  not  forward- 
ing  the  wl^ky,  unless  the  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  ready 
money. 

The  Scotch  merchant,  without  fixing  any  agent  for  sell- 
ing his  whisky,  left  London ;  but  upon  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, found  the  following  letter  waiting  him,^the  style  of 
which  cannot  but  be  admired.  "* 

Letter  1«/  from  the  London   Commission  Agent  yo    the 

Scotch  Merchant  ;  or  a  Swindler's  Sineeritg. 

'' Lohdon,22d  Navember,  18SO,    * 

<*SiR, — Mr.  <  Schiedam*  called  upon  me  the  other  day 
and  showed  me  a  note,  in  which'he  is'infbrmed,  that  you 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  circumstances  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  respecting  the  whisky  and  ale 
commission.  1  must  confess  I^was  sarprised,  as,  at  our 
second  interview  you  appeared  to  lie  satisfied,  and  booked 
my  order  for  the  puncheon  of  ^whisky,  which, ^likewise^  ia 
your  note  you  decline  to  exeaite.  Mg  maxim* thus  for  ta 
business  has  been  open  sineeritg  ;  sometimes  I  have  found 
this  (as  in  the  present  instance)  to  operate  against  me; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  1  have  no  doubt  I  shall  find  <  honesty 
to  be  the  best  policy.*  I  acknowledged  to  you  that  my  ca- 
pital  was  small ;  tluit  1  had  been  bat  a  short  time  in  busi- 
ness. Tliis  I  told  you  without  asking.  If  j'ou  had  pot 
any  questions  to  me  you  thought  proper,  I  should  not  have 
had  any  occasion  to  conceal  the  truth  from  you ;  hut,  as 

you  had  seen  Mr.  ^ ,  <the  great   London  distiller, 

brewer,  and  rectifier,*  I  concluded  you  bad  received  all  tiie 
information  you  wished,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  mane 
communicative,  and  perhaps,  by  so  doing,'  have]  been  stfll 
farther  from  your  confidence  ;  but,  to  cut  the  matter  dhri, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  pay  for  the  whisky,  until  the  laHMfi 
of  January  next,  ^nd  1  want  the  spiritt  before  Christhiii; 
but,  if  you  choose  to  execute  the  <nders  which  I  wish,  to 

make  you  swure,  Mr.  D — n  T — s, ,  Bow  Road»  will 

b«ck  the  bill,  which  you  may  make  at  two  months  If 
you  will  divide  the  threepence.*   You^y  inqtiire 
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ing  this  gentlonan  of  Mr.  B — y, 


or  of  Mr. 


J  my  solicitor;  and,  if  you  think  well  of  the  rom- 
mission,  the  lame  gentleToau  will  be  bound  for  the  sum  of 
two  or  three  hundred  pound.s,  that  my  transactions  with 
you  shall  be  correct  Waiting  your  reply,  1  am^  Sir,  youra 
truly,  W—  T — *• 

The  abore  letter,  from  its  pretensions  to  candour  and  ho- 
nesty, together  with  the  kind  of  rcferencta  given,  and  secu- 
rities offered,  satisfied  the  Scotch  merchant  that  he  had 
acted  wisely  in  declining  the  I^ndou  Agent's  oi*dcr,  and 
caused  him  take  no  notice  of  the  post  office  communica. 
tion.  The  London  Commission  Agent,  after  three  weeks' 
daily  exjltetation  of  iiearing  from  the  Scotch  merchant,  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  whisky-man  was  not  to  be  easily 
victimised ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  make 
a  second  attack  on  the  Scotch  rectifier. 
Letter  Isi  from  the  London  Commusion  Agent  to    the 

Scotch  RecHfler  ;  or  a  Swindier''s  RetpontibUity, 
^  — —  Minoriesj  London,  I2th  Janttarpy  1831. 

«  Sim,— My  tnmdj  Mr ,  aUas  <  Mr.   Patent 

Schiedam,.'  has  inliDCiiied  me,  that  when  yon  were  in  Lon- 
don he  had  some  conversation  with  you  respecting  sendfang 
Ediubui^h  ale  to  this  market,  and  pointing  me  out  as  a 
person  qualified  to  act  as  your  agent.  I  have  been  some- 
time  engaged  in  the  spirit  trade,  and  my  connexion  lies 
among  old  eatablished  and  respectable  houses ;  and,  upon 
making  inquiries^  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  command  a 
good  article  in  Scotch  ale,  at  tbe  legnhur  market  price,  I 
could  diq>ose  of  a  considermble  qaaiiiity.  1  learn  fivm  Mr. 
Schiedam  that  you  are  not  a  brewer,  but  that  you  could 
readily  furnish  me  with  the  article  through  some  of  your 
friends,  provided  a  proper  understanding  was  entered  into 
between  us  as  to  the  mode  of  delivery  and  terms  of  pay* 
mcnt.  If  an  arrangement  is  concluded,  I  should  propose 
it  to  be  upon  the  bsMis  o(  mtUual  advantage  and mtUual  re^ 
spoHsibilitjf  ;  but  I  should  not  dispose  of  ale  where  I  hesi- 
tated in  sending  spirits,  let  our  agreement  be  upon  what 
principle  it  might.  Mr.  Patent  Schiedam  likewise  told  me 
that  yon,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  work  the  Patent  for 
the  prodoetion  of  rye  spirit ;  if  yon  should  do  so,  I  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  1  could  get  rid  of  some  quantity 
of  it  amongst  the  London  rectifiers,  if  the  price  was  near 
to  that  of  the  raw  grain  spirit.  I  nuiy  observe,  that  if  you 
think  well  of  my  proposal,  I  have  premises  in  a  good  situ- 
ation, and  well  adapted  for  the  ale  trade,  and  can  give  you 
substantial  security  for  the  honourable  and  honest  exercise 
of  any  trust  that  may  be  reposed  in  me.     In  the  meantime, 

if  you  think  proper,  and  are  writing  to  Mr. ,  alias, 

'  the  great  l<ondou  distiller,  brewer,  and  rectifier,'  yon  can 
inquire  of  him  respecting  myself,  and  likewise  respecting 
D-~n  T — s,  —  Place,  Bow  Road,  the  gentleman  who 
would  be  my  security  if  necessary.  Respecting  Mr.  T— s, 
you  can  likewise  inquire  Of  Mr.  B — n, Inn,  my  so- 
licitor. Waiting  your  reply,  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, W—  T — " 

Prom  the  foregoing  letters,  it  would  appear,  that  although 
the  Scotch  rectifier  did  not  purchase  fW>m  Mr.  Schiedam 
the  gin-distilling  art,  he  must  have  parted  with  him  on 
friendly  terms;  accordingly,  on  looking  over  the  records  of 
the  society  to  which  I  belong,  I  found  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  following  letter. 

Letter  \$t  from  Mr,  Patent  Schiedamy  to  Mr. 


the  Scotch  Rect\fier  ;  or  a  Swindler* s  Specifications  and 

PatenU. 

«  Lmdon,  28M  Oct.  1830. 

^  Sift, — Owing  to  very  contrary  winds,  I  only  arrived 
here  on  Tuesday,  since  when  I  have  seen  Mr.  ,  the 

great  London  distiller,  &c,  who  informs  me  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  his  business,  since  the  opening  of 
the  beer  trade,  he  has  been  prevented  replying  to  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  him,  respecting  his  forwarding  for  your  in- 
spection extracts  or  specifications  of  the  patents  which  he 
holds  for  the  production  of  rye  spirits.  He  informs  me  that 
be  intends  to  write  his  solicitor^  Mr.  ,  by  this  post, 

to  whose  care  the  patents  will  be  forwarded  by  Saturday's 
steam-vessel. 


^  Should  you  still  have  a  desire  to  add  the  manu&ctur. 
ing  of  this  spirit  to  your  present  business,  I  feel  satisfied 
from  the  conversation  that  I  have  had  with  some  of  the 
retrtifiers  here,  since  I  returned,  and  to  whom  I  have  shewn 
the  sample  of  the  Hollands  I  made  at  your  works,  that  there 
would  be  a  very  considerable  demand  for  it  in  this  market, 
as  the  flavour  of  what  1  made  for  you  is  preferred  in  pre- 
ference to  what  I  have  made  for  them,  either  from  English 
spirit  or  common  grain. 

"  When  you  have  made  the  necessaiy  arrangements,  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  will  cheerfully  forward 
for  you,  under  cover,  my  receipt,  enclosed  to  my  « law 
agent,'  whom  I  will  leave  to  fix  what  remuneration  ought 
to  pass  between  us  for  it.  You  may  either  address  to  me 
here,  or  to  the  care  of  Mr.  B ,  alias  the  « Great  Lon- 
don Distiller,  Brewer,  and  Rectifier.*  I  am,  Sir,  your  very 
obedient  servant, « S J ,'  alias. 'Patent  Schiedam."* 

The  Scotch  rectifier  having  returned  no  answer  to  this 
letter  of  Patent  Schiedam,  renders  the  letters  from  the  Lon- 
don Commission  Agent,  to  the  Scotch  merchant  and  Scotch 
rectifier,  to  be  productions  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  and  I 
having  been  consulted  on  the  c)>ntents  of  the  London  let- 
ters,  as  a  member  of  a  society  for  the  Protection  of  Tnde, 
gave  ,it  as  my  opinion  that  the  said  letters  came  from  a 
gang  of  London  swindlers.  I  advised  the  Scotch  merchant 
and  Scotch  rectifier  to  keep  clear  of  the  parties.  I  have 
now  to  warn  the  allies  of  the  Friends  of  Commerce,  that 
the  common  enemy  is  agtun  abroad  under  new  colours. 
{To  be, continued,) 

THE  IirFLUIJrZA. 

The  alarmisU  have  begun  to  raise  the  most  absurd  and 
groundless  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind,  on  the  subject  • 
of  the  present  epidemic,  and  we  hear  of  maladies  of  all  kinds 
and  of  all  colours  that  are  to  follow  it,  but  especially  of  the 
«  white  plague,"  which  is  at  once  the  newest  and  most 
dreaded.  We  are  told  that  this  visitation  is  to  come  ftDm 
the  east,  in  the  track  of  the  influenza.  Now  we  have  re- 
ceived very  recent  medical  journals  from  Berlin,  and  we ' 
have  examined  those  of  Paris,  into  which  news  relating  to 
such  matters  is  always  speedily  copied,  but  in  neither  have 
we  been  able  to  find  anything  to  justify  the  coming  of  any 
pestilence  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  form  of  disease  of  any 
considerable  prevalence  seems  to  be  the  grippe,  or  infiuemca, 
such  as  we  now  have  among  us,  and  occasional  cases  of  cho- 
Icra  and  dysentery.  But  again,  we  are  told  that  the  records 
of  past  epidemics  show  that  visitations  of  plague  and  other 
malignant  diseases  have  been  generally  preceded  by  influenza. 
We  take  leave  to  deny  this.  Influenza,  exactly  such  as  the 
present,  has  been  known  almost  as  long  as  we  have  any 
medical  records ;  it  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  was  scarcely  heard  of 
in  the  seventeenth ;  thus  it  has  traversed  Europe  in  1 51 0, 1 667, 
1664,  1680,  and  1691 :  then  we  lose  it  till  1676,  but  have 
it  again  in  1709, 1732-3, 1743, 1762, 1767,  1776,  and  1781- 
2.  The  17ih  century  (in  the  course  of  which  influenza  ap- 
peared only  once)  was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  «  great 
plague"  of  London,  but  for  three  other  of  the  most  formid- 
able epidemics  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  As  to  the  , 
rest,  so  fiir  as  regards  the  metropolis,  the  influenza  has 
been  «  plague"  enough,  without  looking  for  another  ;  it 
has  been  a  hundred-fold  more  prevalent  than  cholera  was, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  has  proved  fatal  within  the 
last  fortnight  to  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  that  dis- 
ease earned  off  in  London  within  ai^  equal  period.  Cer- 
tainly this  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  among  whom  a  large  number  of  aged  per- 
sons have  fallen  victims  to  it.  The  increased  mortality  of 
the  metropolis  during  the  present  epidemic,  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified by  the  weekly  accounts  of  the  burials ;  that  ending 
April  16,  exhibits  an  iucreafSe  over  the  preceding  of  266 ; 
that  ending  April  23,  another  increase  upon  the  above  of 

209 ;  that  of  May  1,  a  fartlier  increase  of  166 making  die 

entire  increase  in  the  number  of  funerals  last  week  equal  to 
640,  and  this,  too,  within  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Theepidemicisnow,  however, rapidly  on  the  decline,  though 
a  considerable  number  of  relapses  have  occurred,  and  many 
i  continue  to  linger  under  ito  effects. — Medical  Gazette. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


BX.BBKBVTS  OF  THOVOHT. 


EDUCATION — THE    FORMATIOK   OF    HABIT. 

Abridged  from  Buhop  Butler. 
The  conBtitotion  of  human  creatures  (and  indeed  of  all 
creatures  which  come  under  our  notice)  is  such,  as  that  they 
are  capable  of  naturally  becoming   qualified  for  states  o« 
life,  for  which  they  were  once  wholly  unqualified. 

We  find  ourselves,  in  particular,  endowed  with  capacities, 
not  only  of  perceiring  ideas,  and  of  knowledge,  or  peicelr- 
ing  truth,  but  also  of  st(»ring  up  our  ideas  and  knowledge 
by  memory.  We  are  capable,  not  only  of  acting,  and  of 
having  different  mon^entary  impressions  made  upon  us; 
but  of  getting  s  new  facility  in  any  kind  of  action ;  and  of 
settled  alterations  in  our  temper  or  character.  The  power 
of  the  two  last  is  the  power  of  habits ;  but  neither  the  per- 
ception of  ideas,  nor  knowledge  of  any  sort,  are  habits  ; 
though  absolutely  necessary  to  the  forming  of  them.  How- 
ever, apprehendoo,  reason,  memory,  which  are  the  capacities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  greatly  improved  by  exercise. 

There  are  habits  of  perception,  and  habiu  of  action.  An 
instance  of  the  former  is  our  constant  and  even  involuntary 
readiness  in  correcting  the  iinpre»ions  of  our  sight  concern- 
ing  magnitudes  and  distanees,  so  as  to  substitute  judgment 
in  the  room  of  sensation  imperceptibly  to  ourselves.  A.nd 
it  seems  as  if  all  other  associations  of  ideas,  not  naturally 
connected,  might  be  called  passive  habits ;  as  properly  as 
our  readitless  in  understanding  languages  upon  sight,  or 
hearing  of  words.  And  our  readiness  in  speaking  or  writing 
them  is  an  instance  of  the  latter,  of  active  habits.    • 

For  distinctness,  we  may  consider  habits  as  belonging  to 
the  body,  or  the  mind ;  and  the  latter  will  be  explained  by 
the  former. 

Under  the  former  are  comprehended  all  bodily  activities 
or  motions,  whether  graceful  or  unbecoming,  which  are 
owing  to  use  i  under  the  latter,  general  habits  of  life  and 
conduct ;  such  as  those  of  obedience  and  submission  to  au- 
thority, or  to  any  particular  person;  those  of  veracity,  jus- 
tice, and  charity ;  those  of  attention,  industry,  self>govem« 
ment,  envy,  revenge. 

Habits  of  this  latter  kind  seem  produced  by  repeated  acts, 
as  well  as  the  former.  And  in  like  manner,  as  habits  be- 
longing to  the  body  are  produced  by  external  acts ;  so  habits 
of  the  mind  are  produced  by  the  exertion  of  inward  prac- 
tical principles,  thatjis,  by  carrying  them  into  act,  or  acting 
upon  them ;  the  principles  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  justice, 
and  charity.  Nor  can  those  habits  be  formed  by  any  ex- 
ternal course  of  action,  otherwise  than  as  it  pixneods  from 
these  principles  t  because  it  is  only  these  inward  principles 
exerted,  which  are  strictly  acts  of  obedience,  of  veracity, 
of  justice,  and  of  charity.  So  likewise  habits  of  attention, 
industry,  self-government,  are  in  the  same  manner  acquired 
by  exercise  ;  and  habits  of  envy  and  revenge  by  indulgence, 
whether  in  outward  act,  or  in  thought  and  intention; 
which  is  inward  act,  for  such  inttotion  is  an  act  Resoln- 
'  tions  also  to  do  well  are  properly  acts.  And  endeavouring 
to  enforce  upon  our  own  minds  a  practical  sense  of  virtue, 
or  to  beget  in  others  that  practical  sense  of  it,  which  a 
man  really  has  himself;  is  a  virtuous  act.  All  these,  there- 
fore, may  and  will  contribute  toward  Ibrming  good  habits. 
But  going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one^s  thoughts, 
talking  well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it ;  this  is  so 
far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  c(mducing".  to  form  an  ha- 
bit of  it,  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  It  may 


harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  coarse^  and  render  it  gittdnsQj 
more  insensible ;  that  is,  may  fbrm  an  hahit  of  tiucBsibUsty 
to  all  moral  considerations.  For,  from  our  -verj  ftcelty 
of  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  rei{»ted,  grovr 
weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the 
are  felt  less  sensiUy ;  being  accostomad  to 
intrepidity,  that  is  to  say,  lessens  fear  ;  to  ditferen,  1 
the  passion  of  pity ;  to  instMices  of  other's  mentality,  Ilsub 
the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own. 

And  from  these  two  observations  togetber — ttist  pncd- 
cal  habits  are  fanned  and  strengthened  hj  twpemtmd  ada^ 
and  that  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  beings  npeA. 
ed  upon  us — it  must  follow,  that  active  habits  may  be 
gradually  forming  and  strengthening,  by  a  conrse  of  actog 
upon  such  and  such  motives  and  ezdtementa^  whilst  t2»«s 
motives  and  excitements  themselves  are,  by  proportaanable 
degrees,  growing  leu  sensible,  are  eontiniiaUy  less  aad  Ifls 
sensibly  felt,  even  aa  the  active  habits  ttrsngthso. 

Experience  oonfinns  this ;  fcr  active  prineiplsB,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  are  less  lively  In  perception  than  they 
were,  are  found  to  be,  somehow,  wrought  more  thoroughly 
into  the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more  ^SeeboMl 
in  influencing  our  practice.  The  three  things  fiist  mi 
tioned  may  afford  Instanoes  of  it  Psraeiptian  of  ifauiger 
is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive  ftar  and  actiw  cavtiea  ; 
and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gn- 
dually  wrought,  at  the  same  time  that  the  former  gradually 
lessens.  Perception  of  distreas  in  others^  is  a  natmal  ex- 
citement, passively  to  pity,  and  acttvtiy  to  rellove  it ;  hat 
let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  inquire  Out,  and  rriiere 
distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  less  and  less 
sensibly  affected  with  the  various  miseries  of  life,  with 
which  he  must  become  acquainted ;  whci^  yet,  irt  the  asms 
time,  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  pasiSeik,  but  as  a 
practical  principle  of  action,  will  strengthen  ;  and  whilst, 
he  passively  compassionates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  ac- 
quire a  greater  aptitude  actively  to  assist  and  befriend  < 
So  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  daily  instanoM  of  i 
dying  around  us  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  pamlve  Ihdfaig 
or  apprehension  of  our  own  mortality,  such  fnitfancfs 
greatly  contribute  to  the  strengthening  a  practical  legafd 
to  it  in  serious  msiii  to  fonning  an  habit  of  acting  with  a 
constant  view  to  it  And  this  Beemsagsin  further  to  show, 
that  passive  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  i 
tion,  experience,  example,  though  they  may  have  a  i 
efficacy,  and  a  very  great  one,  towards  fbrming  active  habits, 
yet  can  have  this  efficacy  no  otherwise  tlum  by  iadodiY 
us  to  such  a  course  of  action ;  and  that  it  Is  not  hefng 
affected  so  and  so,  hut  acting,  which  foAns  those  babies; 
only  it  must  be  always  remembeied,  that  real  endeavours 
to  enforce  good  impressions  upon  ourselves,  ars  a  speciss  ef 
virtuous  action.  Nor  do  we  know  how  fur  it  is  posriUe, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  effects  should  lie  wrooght  in 
us  at  once,  equivalent  to  habits,  t.  e.  what  is  wioaght  by 
use  and  exerdss.  However  the  thing  insisted  upon  ii^  not 
what  may  be  possible,  but  what  is  in  fmot  tlie  appointment 
of  nature  t  which  is,  that  active  habits  are  to  be  formed  by 
exercise.  Their  progress  may  be  so  gradual,  as  to  be  Im- 
perceptible of  its  steps«  It  may  be  hard  to  explain  the 
faculty  by  which  we  are  capable  of  habits  thriMagboat  its 
several  parts ;  and  to  trace  it  up  to  its  original^  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  ftoai  all  others  in  our  mind  |  and  it  seenn 
as  if  contrary  effects  were  to  be  ascribed  t^  it  Bot  the 
thing  in  general,  that  our  nature  is  formed  to  yield,  in 
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:  a«  tlu%  tm  utt  «04  tammmt  u  nuittcr  of 
^trtain  egpTJtncfw 

Thus,  by  aceuttoming  oonelret  to  any  ooane  of  actiooy 

^vire  fet  an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and  often 

pleasure  in  it.    And  a  new  cliaracter,  in  several  respects, 

may  be  formed ;  and  many  habitudes  of  life,  not  given  by 

nature,  1>ut'Klildi  mtore  directs  ns  to  aoqnira. 

Nature  does  in  no  wise  qualify  us  wiMlly,  muflb  less  at 
once,  for  a  mature  state  of  life.    Even  matMrity  of  nnder- 
stAnding  and  bodily  strength,  are  not  only  arrived  to  gra- 
dually, but  are  also  very  much  owing  to  the  continued  ex. 
ercise  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind,  from  infancy^    But 
if  we  suppose  a  person  brought  into  the  world  with  both 
these  in  maturity,  as  far  as  this  is  conceivable ;  he  would 
plainly  at  first  be  as  unqualified  for  the  human  life  of  ma- 
toss  agi^  u  an  idiot.     He  would  be  ia  a  manner  distiaeted 
with  gstonishaeat,  and  apprehautiim,  and  euiiosity,  and 
aospcnfe :  nor  can  <mit  gusis  how  long  it  would  be  before 
lie  would  be  familiarized  i9  himself  and  the  ol^cota  about 
him,  enongh  even  to  set  himself  to  anything.    It  may  be 
questioned,  too,  whether  the  natural  information  of  his 
sight  and  hearing,  would  be  of  any  manner  of  use  to  him 
in  acting,  before  experience.     And  it  seems  that  men  would 
be  strangely  head  strong  and  self* willed,  and  disposed  to 
exert  themselves  with  an  impetuosity,  which  would  render 
aodety  insupportable^  and  the  living  in  it  impracticable, 
were  it  not  for  some  acquired  moderation  and  self-govem- 
ment,  some  aptitude  and  readiness  In  restraining  themselves, 
and  concealing  their  sense  of  things.      Want  of  everything 
of  this  kind  which  ia  learnt,  would  render  a  man  as  incapa- 
ble of  society,  as  want  of  language  would;  or  as  his  natural 
ignorance  of  any  of  the  particular  employments  of  life  would 
render  him  incapable  of  providing  himself  wijh  the  common 
conveniences,  or  supplying  the  necessary  wants  of  it.  In  these 
respects,  and  probably  in  many  more,  of  which  we  have  no 
particular  notion,  mankind  is  left  by  nature,  an  unformed, 
unfinished  creature ;  utterly  deficient  and  unqualified,  before 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  habits,  for 
that  mature  state  of  life  which  was  the  end  of  his  creation, 
considering  him  as  related  only  to  this  world. 

But  then,  as  Nature  has  endowed  us  with  a  power  of  sup- 
plying those  defidences,  by  acquiring  knowledge*  e3q>eri- 
eace,  and  habits ;  40^  likewise^  we  are  placed  in  a  condition 
ia  iafoaey,  childhood,  and  youth,  fitted  for  it ;  fitted  for 
oor  acquiring  those  qualifications  of  all  sorts  which  we 
stand  in  need  of  in  mature  age.  Hence,  children,  from 
their  very  birth,  are  daily  growing  acquainted  with  the 
oljects  about  them,  with  the  scene  in  which  they  are  placed 
and  to  have  a  fiiture  part ;  and  learning  somewhat  or  other 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  it.  The  subordinations  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  in  domestic  life,  teach  them 
self^vemment  in  common  behaviour  abroad,  and  prepare 
them  for  sulgection  and  obedience  to  civil  authority. 
What  passes  before  their  eyes,  and'  daily  happens  to  them, 
gives  them  experience,  caution  against  treachery  and  deceit, 
together  with  numberless  little  rules  of  action  and  conduct, 
which  we  could  not  live  without^  and  which  are  learnt  so 
insensibly  and  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  mistaken  perhaps  for 
instinct ;  though  they  are  the  ettnA  of  long  experience  and 
exercise ;  as  much  so  as  language,  or  knowledge  in  par- 
ticular business,  or  the  qualifications  and  behaviour  belong- 
ing to  the  several  ranks  and  professions. 

Thus  the  begfaining  of  our  days  is  adapted  to  be»  and  is, 
a  state  of  education  in  the  thiH>ry  and  practice  of  mature 


Hfob  Wa  are  much  assisted  in  it  by  example,  instruction, 
and  the  cara  of  others ;  hut  a  great  deal  is  left  to  ourselves 
|o  dfik  Aa4  tC  thi%  as  part  is  easily  done^  and  of  course, 
so  part  vaquirea  diligence  and  care,  the  voluntary  foregoing 
muny  things  which  we  desirei,  and  setting  ourselves  to  what 
we  should  have  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the  necessity  or 
expedience  of  it*  For,  that  labour  and  industry,  which 
the  station  of  so  many  absolutely  requires*  they  would  be 
greatly  unqualified  for  in  maturity ;  as  those  in  other  sta<* 
tions  would  be,  for  any  other  sorts  of  application,  if  both 
were  not  accustomed  to  them  in  their  youtlu  And  accord- 
ing as  persons  behave  themselves  in  the  general  education 
which  all  go  through,  and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted 
to  particular  employments,  their  character  is  formed,  and 
made  appear ;  they  recommend  themselves  more  or  lesa, 
and  are  capable  of,  and  placed  in,  different  stationf  ia  the 
society  of  mankind* 

The  former  part  of  life  then,  is  (o  be  considered  as  an 
important  opportunity  which  Nature  puu  into  our  hands ; 
and  which,  when  lost,  is  net  to  be  recovered.  And  our 
being  placed  in  a  state  of  diacipUne  throughout  this  lifo, 
for  another  world,  is  a  providential  disposition  of  things, 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  our  being  placed  in  a  state  of 
discipline  during  childhood,  fur  mature  ag»  Our  condition 
in  both  respects  is  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehend- 
ed  under  one  and  the  same  general  law  of  Nature. 


Cax  any  man,  possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  common- 
sense,  not  see  with  a  glance,  that  if  butter,  bread,  cheese, 
calicoes,  woollens,  &c,  &c.,  &c.,  can  now  be  bought  at  half 
the  price  they  could  formerly,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  of  the  servants  of  Government,  its  pensioners  and 
its  annuities  remain  the  same,  that  those  classes  get  twice 
as  much  of  the  produce  of  the  labouring  classes ;  tliat,  in 
foct,  they  are  as  well  off  as  if  the  people  had  said,  we  will 
double  your  salaries,  pensions,  &a,  but  prices  shall  not  be 
altered.  A  sapient  senator  said,  prices  have  fallen  from 
facility  of  production ;  this  should  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  producers,  I  should  think,  and  would  have  been  so- had 
not  Parliament  diminished  the  fhcility  of  producing  money, 
instead  of  increasing  the  fhcility  of  producing  that  also,  so 
that  it  might  keep  pace  with  every  thing  else.  Po  not 
supply  and  demand  regulate  markets  ?  This  admitted,  is 
it  not  evident,  that  if  the  quantity  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
ciiange  either  diminishes,  or  remains  even  stationary,  whilst 
the  quantities  of  every  thing  else  increase,  that  the  medium 
rises,  or,  what  is  th^  same  thing,  every  thing  else  falls,  and 
thus  the  Government  employs,  from  top  to  bottom,  pen- 
sioners  to  prey  upon  the  producing  classes,  and  exact  from 
them  what  ought  to  have  been  the  reward  of  their  inven- 
tion  and  increased  toil. 

EXERCISE,   COUEAOE,   AKO  RXC&EATIOH.  , 

The  exercise  which  I  commend  first,  is  the  exact  use  of 
their  weapon,  to  guard,  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or 
point;  this  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strongs  and 
well  in  breaA }  it  ia  alao  the  likeliset  means  to  make  them 
grow  Urge  and  tall,  and  to  iaspirs  them  with  a  gallant  and 
flMirless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lec- 
tures and  preceptt  to  them  of  trae  fortitude  and  patience, 
will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  valour,  and  make  them 
hate  the  cowardice  tf  doing  wrong.  The  interim  of  un- 
sweating  theaselvef  regularly,  and  convenient  rest  before 

meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  takea  up  in  re* 

Jigjtized  by 
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creatini^  and  composing  their  trayalled  spirits  with  the 
solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  or  learned  ; 
either  whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
dwcent  in  lofty  fagues,  or,  the  whole  symphony  with  artftil 
and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well  studied 
chords  of  some  choice  composer ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft 
organ  stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious, 
martial,  or  civil  ditties  ;  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets 
be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions 
and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic 
harshness  and  distempered  passsious. — MiUoru 

THE  CAUSE  OF  BAU  GOVEBVMENT. 

The  immediate  cause  of  all  the  mischief  of  misrule  is, 
that  the  men  acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  a  private  and  sinister  interest,  and  sufficient  power 
to  gratify  that  interest,  producing  a  constant  sacrifice  of 
the  interest  of  the  people.  The  seconda  y  cause  of  the 
mischief—the  cause  of  this  immediate  cause — is  this,  that 
these  same  agents  are  in  one  case  unduly  independent,  in 
another  unduly  dependent  They  are  independent  af  tiMir 
principals — the  people ;  and  dependent  upon  the  Conserva- 
tor.GeaeraI,  by  whose  corruptive  influenoe  the  above-men- 
tioned sacrifice  is  produced..BtffiM<im 

A   NOBLE   HESOUBCE   TJK  PAIVFUL    MOMENTS. 

Whensoever  thou  wilt  rgoice  thyself  call  to  mind  the 
several  gifts  and  virtues  of  them  whom  thou  dost  daily  con 
verse  with ;  as,  for  example^  the  industry  of  the  one,  and 
the  modesty  of  another,  the  liberality  of  a  third,  of  another 
some  other  thing.  For  nothing  can  so  much  rejoice  thee  as 
the  resemblances  and  parallels  of  several  virtues,  visible  and 
eminent  in  the  dispositions  of  those  who  live  with  thee ; 
especially  when  all  at  once,  as  near  as  may  be,  they  present 
themselves  tmto  thee.  See,  therefore,  that  thou  have  them 
always  in  a  readiness. — M§diiation8  qf  Marcus  AureHua 
Antontnut. 


SLUMB£R. 

(prom  the  SPANISH.) 

Flow,  softly  flow,  thou  murmuring  stream  I 

Beside  my  Lady^s  bower ; 
And  do  not  mar  her  spirit^s  dream. 

In  this  delightful  hour. 

But,  gently  rippling,  greet  her  ear 
With  sounds  that  lull  the  soul, 

As  near  the  bower,  all  bright  and  clear. 
Thy  beauteous  billows  roll. 

Blow,  softly  blow,  thou  balmy  air ! 

Beside  my  Lady's  bower; 
The  rudest  winds  would  hush,  to  spare 

So  soft  and  fair  a  flower ! 

Breathe  gently  o'er  her  rosy  cheek 

Thy  mildest,  purest  balm ; 
But  heed,  lest  thou  a  slumber  breik 

So  beautiful  and  calm. 


First  English  Deed.— The  earliest  instance  yet 
known  of  the  English  tongue  being  used  in  a  deed,  is  that 
of  the  indenture  between  the  Abbot,  and  Convent  of  Whit- 
by, and  Robert,  the  son  of  John  Bustard,  dated  at  York,  in 
the  year  1343. 

A  most  remarkable  May  in  Perth. — An  old  chro- 
nicle of  the  affairs  of  Perth,  speaking  of  the  year  1630, 
snys, — *<  In  this  May  were  five  Settet^ys,  five  Mondays, 
iwa  chnnges  in  the  BMne,  twa  edipses  of  (he  Mine,  ane  uther 
of  tlie  mouc,  all  iu  our  horiaoue.** 


coi.iiMir 


BLACK  EYES  AND  BLUE. 
Black  eyes  most  dazzle  at  a  ball ; 
Blue  eyes  most  please  at  evening  fklL 
Black  a  conquest  soonest  gain ; 
The  bine  a  conquest  most  retain ; 
The  black  bespeak  a  lively  heart, 
Whose  soft  emotions  soon  depart ; 
The  blue  a  steadier  flame  betray, 
That  bums  and  lives  beyond  a  day. 
The  black  my. features  beat  disclose  ; 
In  blue  my  feelings  all  repose. 
Then  let  each  reign  without  control  ; 
The  black  all  mind,  the  blue  all  sou  L 


MR.  MOORE^S  NEW  WORK. 
Prom  one  of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysoatom,  who,  it  ii 
known,  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  hia  acwrr 
strictures  on  the  gay  dreasea  of  the  ConsCantinopoUtjui  ladits. 
the  following  specimen  of  his  style  of  rebuke,  on  sut&  sal- 
iects,  is  selected,  and  thus  translated  by  Moore,  in  his  zkw 
work,  «  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman^  in  search  af^  Re- 

Why  come  ye  to  the  place  of  prayer. 
With  jewels  in  your  braided  hair  ? 
And  wherefbre  is  the  House  of  God 
By  glittering  feet  profanely  trod. 
As  if,  vain  things,  ye  came  to  keep 
Some  festival,  and  not  to  weep  ? — 
Oh  !  prostrate  weep  before  that  Lord 

Of  earth  and  heaven,  of  life  and  death. 
Who  blights  the  fairest  with  a  word. 

And  blasts  the  mightiest  with  a  breath  ! 

Go—His  not  thus,  in  proud  array, 
Such  sinful  souls  should  dare  to  pray. 
Vainly  to  angerM  Heaven  ye  raise 
Luxurious  hands  where  diamonds  blaze ; 
And  she  who  comes  in  broider'd  veil 
To  weep  her  frailty,  still  is  fraiL 

We  must  give  another  specimen  of  this  work — It  is  the 
pathetic  remonstrance  addressed  by  St.  Baail  to  a  Fallen 
Virgin,  (of  which  Penelon  has  said,  **  on  us  pent  run  vmr 
de  plus  eloquent^*)  It  abounds  with  pasmges  to  wltfeh, 
though  in  the  form  of  proae^  saoh  pestry  m  the  IMIovrtng 
does  but  inadequate  joitioe  &— . 

8T.   RA8IL   TO  A  FALLEN  vntOlX. 

Remember  now  that  virgin  choir 

Who  loved  thee»  loat  one,  as  thou  art. 
Before  the  world*a  profkne  desire 

Had  wann*d  thine  eye,  and  chilled  thy  heart. 

Recall  their  looks,  so  brightly  calm, 

Around  the  lighted  sh^e  at  even, 
When,  mingling  in  the  vesper  psalm. 

Thy  spirit  seem*d  to  sigh  for  heaven. 

Remember,  too,  the  tranquil  sleep 

That  o'er  thy  lonely  pillow  stole. 
While  thou  hast  pray'd  that  God  would  keep 

Prom  every  harm  thy  virgin  soaL 

Where  is  it  now — that  innocent 

And  happy  tinie^  where  is  it  gone  ? 
Those  light  repasts,  where  young  Content 

And  Temperance  stood  smiling  on ; 

The  maiden  step,  the  seemly  dres% 

In  which  thou  went'st  along  so  meek  ; 
The  blush  that,  at  a  look,  or  less, 

Came  o*er  the  paleness  of  thy  cheek ; 

Alas,  alas,  that  paleness,  too. 

That  bloodless  purity  of  brow. 
More  touching  than  the  rosiest  hue  j 

On  beauty's  cheek— \i^ere     itnow|QQ[g 
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A  TALE  OF  NINETY-EIGHT. 

Those  who  have  been  to  fortunate  as  to  have  passed  a 
Tew  summer  months  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  enjoying  the 
hospitalities  of  its  kind-hearted  and  primitive  inhal>itants — 
roring  throagh  its  blossomed  bean  fields — ^wandering  along 
Its  indented  coast — tracing  the  remains  of  the  Dane  and 
>f  orman ;  or,  what  is  still  more  delightftil^  Tiewing  its  neat 
fsurm-honses,  with  their  orchards^  bee-ganilens,  and  all  those 
evidences  of  rural  comfort,  that  remore  so  effectually  fh>m 
the  mind  every  idea  of  toil  and  poverty,  and  admiring  the 
Talr  blue-eyed  girls,  whose  taste  and  industry  have  so  largely 
contributed  to  the  embellislunent  of  their  happy  homes, 
nciiiat  often  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  beautiful  pictures  of 
>4'ature  in  her  happiest  aspect,  which  those  scenes  have  im- 
pressed on  their  memory. 

During  the  unfortunate  year  of  1798,  the  ravages  of 
death  and  ruin  that  desolated  this  unhappy  country,  were 
deeply  felt  in  this  quarter,  hitherto  so  distinguished  foi 
peace  and  good  order ;  and  many  traces  of  this  disastrous 
period  may  be  found  there  even  at  this  day. 

Few  may  pass  the  lands  of  A without  remarking 

ai  tall  blackened  gable,  rising  like  a  gloomy  shadow,  which 
no  sunbeam  brightens ;  the  offices  once  attached  to  it  have 
been  long  since  levelled;  the  plough  has  passed  over  the 
orchard  and  enclosures  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  this  solitary  wall,  to  mark  that  a  dwel- 
ling  had  formerly  been  there.  This  now  deserted  spot  had 
been,  for  a  century  at  least,  the  residence  of  a  fomily  named 
Redmond,  who  held  a  lease  of  the  townland  attached  to  it, 
on  such  terms  as  left  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  little  from  this 
part  of  his  estate,  beyond  the  honour  of  signing  a  receipt 
and  paying  th«  quit-rent.  We  cannot  say  what  advance 
the  younger  branches  of  this  fomily  might  have  made  to- 
wards fortune  or  beggary,  when  they  left  the  paternal  roof 
and  entered  the  high-ways  of  the  world ;  but,  we  can  safoly 
atale,  that  the  hdn  of  R  ,  one  after  another,  held 

pretty  much  the  same  course ;  contenting  themselves  to  live 
in  peace  and  abundance^  and  practice  all  the  unpretending 
Tirtues  of  beoevDlenoe  and  ho^tality  without  impairing, 
in  any  great  degree,  or  in  the  least  improving  their  inheri- 
tance. Their  lot  was  a  happy  one^  but  there  is  no  condi- 
tion exempt  from  some  crosMs.  The  repose  of  the  good 
people  of  R  was  often  disturbed  by  a  rivalry,  and 

consequent  jealousy,  that  existed  between  them  and  the 
Earrys,  a^neighbouring  family  much  in  their  own  circum- 
stances. We  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  cause  to  keep  up  the 
quarrel  that  originates  in  vanity ;  with  these  good  folks,  some 
point  of  precedence,  that  a  council  of  all  the  old  gossips  in 
the  parish  could  alone  settle — the  cut  of  a  coat,  the  colour 
of  a  ribbon,  the  slightest  movement  in  private  or  public, 
that  sei'med  to  imply  an  assumption  of  superiority  by  one 
party,  was  sure  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  other.  But 
love,  who  in  general  delights  so  much  in  mischief,  often,  to 
•  do  him  justice,  proved  a  pacificator  between  those  ^vorthy 
people ;  he  blinded  the  young  to  the  faults  and  follies  which 
their  parents  had  been  so  quick-sightpd  in  discover injf ; 
while  they  saw,  with  approving  eyes,  the  thousand  agreeable 
qualities  possessed  by  each  other — so  that  the  fond  and  in- 
dulgent father  and  mother  were  now  more  than  once  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  sacrificing  some  darling  prejudice  to  the 
happiness  of  a  darling  child ;  and  thus  the  feuds  of  the 
Barrys  and  Redmonds,  like  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  many 
a  gentle  heroine  ended  in  a  wedding. 


Towards  the  year  of  1798,  the  interesu  of  ttrase  rival 
hensM,  that  had  been  long  gradually  uniting,  were  about 
to  be  blettdod  for  ever  by  the  union  of  the  heir  of  the  Barrys, 
and  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Philip  Redmond,  of 
R  I  Philip  Redmond  had  been  long  a  widower,  all 

his  afltections  and  cares  were  centred  in  this  daughter ;  fieel- 
ing  his  health  declining  rapidly,  he  rejoiced  that  she  should 
be  so  well  settled  before  he  left  the  world ;  and  well  he 
might,  fon  never  were  there  a  pair  better  formed  for  the 
happiness  of  eadi  other.  The  stranger  who  might  have 
met  them  in  their  evening  rambles  through  tlM  rich  and 
fruitful  fields,  or  wandering  along  the  sea-shore,  by  wltich 

the  farm  of  R ^vas  situated,  could  not  pasd  them  by 

with  indifference — could  not  forget  for  a  time  the  expression 
of  rapture  that  lighted  up  the  fine  manly  countenance  of 
Lambert  Barry,  as  he  listened  to  the  unconscious  bui-sts  of 
feeling,  or  the  playful  sallies  of  the  beautifiil  girl  that  hung 
on  his  arm  ;  while  his  fancy  coloureil,  %vith  the  warm  hues 
of  love  and  hope,  the  years  of  bliss  that  seemed  brightening 
before  them  :  but  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  on  the 
path  of  the  happy  couple.  Societies  ot  the  United  hMimcn 
were  at  this  period  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
Lambart  Barry  became  a  member  of  that  body  loug  befoie 
he  was  aware  of  the  consequenee  to  which  that  step  would 
lead.  This  circumttanoe  made  no  change  in  his  habits  or 
temper  for  a  time,  for  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with . 
rational  plans  of  happiness  to  indulge  in  the  speculations 
with  which  others  of  the  fraternity  which  he  had  joined, 
amused  Uieir  imaginations;  but  he  was  brave  and  high 
spirited,  impatient  of  injury  and  insult,  and  loved  his  coun- 
try too  well,  not  to  be  driven  to  desperation  by  the  little 
tyrants  who  seemed  to  be  turned  loose  on  her,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  goading  her  people  to  madness.  His  sound  judgment 
and  good  sense  might  have  saved  him  notwithstanding,  had 
there  been  any  fair  field  left  open  for  the  exercise  of  them  ; 
but  he  was  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  a  secret  enemy, 
who  knew  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
resolved  he  should  not  escape  fVvm  them.  This  was  a 
young  man  of  rather  a  good  personal  appearance,  and  con- 
siderable pretensions  for  his  sphere  in  life ;  the  son  of  a 
thriving  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  named  Ganly,  who 
well  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  a  loyal  Protestant  in  those  days.  This  youth 
hated  Lambert  Barry,  who  was  wholly  nnoonsclons  of  ever 
having  done  him  the  slightest  injury,  with  all  the  rancour 
of  one  whose  heart  is  corroded  with  enry,  and  burning  to 
revenge  the  fimded  sUghtt  and  insults  of  those  whom  they 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  their  superiors. 

The  marriage  of  Lambert  and  Mary,  which  had  been 
long  settled  on,  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  jqning  of  the 
year  before  mentioned,  but  was  postponed  to  the  following 
autumn,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  near  relation  to 
one  of  the  parties  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  armed  Orangemen  on  the  people,  drove  the  latter 
into  open  rebellion,  and  long  before  the  time  arrived  at 
which  I^mbert  was  to  have  led  his  betrothed  bride  to  the 
altar,  he  found  himself  an  exile  from  his  home,  an  outlaw 
on  the  hills,  the  leader  of  a  wild  and  infuriated  band,  formed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  men  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
blazing  homes  and  ruined  families — ^men,  whose  watchword 
was  vengeance  on  their  persecutor! — a  vengeance  they  too 
often  wreaked  on  the  innocent,  without  measure  or  mercy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Lam- 
bert, when  he  reflected  on  the  happiness  fVom  which  be  had 
been  torn,  and  the  hopeless  and  desperate  sitiMtion  in  which 
he  was  placed  ;  alternately  exdtsd  almost  to  madnssB  by 
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the  rcekkM  spirit,  MBd^tingraUfQrwitbttmm  he  led^aad 
sickened  with  tlis  bwrors  he  was  •bU««d  to  witoen,  a«d 
could  not  prertnt,  he  wm  dragged  on  from  scene  to  scene, 
until  the  defeat  of  his  brare  but  nndisoiplined  band,  at  the 
memorabls  battle  of  Ross,  reliered  him  ftx>m  the  galling 
sution  he  had  filled,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  chooee  his 
own  path. 

About  a  week  after  this  dearly  pvochased  victory  over  the 
rebel  forces,  which  filled  the  surrounding  country  with  grief 
and  dismay,  Mary  Redmond  left  the  side  of  her  fiither, 
whose  feeble  constitution  was  now  completely  broken  down 
by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  continual 
alarms  with  which  he  had  l»een  harassed  since  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  insurrection,  and  walked  into  the  fields  to 
breathe  the  air,  or  rather  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  with 
which  her  heart  was  bursting ;  for  she  had  heard  no  ac- 
count of  Lambert  since  the  battle,  and  judged  that  he  had 
fallen. 

The  beai^  of  the  sumrandinf  landscape^  as  it  shone  in 
tSe  yellow  beams  of  the  setting  son,  had  semthing  of  re- 
pose in  its  aspeet,  that  might  well  have  soothed  a  weary  or 
wounded  heart;  but  to  poor  Mary  the  view  of  it  was  agony ; 
she  covered  her  eyes^pressed  her  hand  on  her  burning 
hraw,  as  if  to  dint  it  out  fram  bar  eight,  and  paused  for 
some  time ;  then  sUrting,  seemingly  roused  by  the  breaking 
of  the  waves  on  the  beach  that  lay  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  spot  where  she  stood,  with  a  hurried  step  pursued  her 
course  in  that  direction.  Passing  the  cabin  of  one  of  her 
father^s  labourers,  who  had  followed  the  rebel  standard,  she 
saw  his  aged  mother  standing  in  the  little  yard  befbre  ity 
anxiously  watching  the  setting  sun,  while  the  prattle  of  a 
fine  boy,  about  four  years  old,  that  was  clinging  to  her  side, 
■eemed  to  awaken  the  emotions  of  grief  and  tenderness 
that  were  visible  on  her  countenance.  Mary  approached 
her,  well  knowing  the  source  of  her  inquietude ;  her.  son 
had  not  I'etumed  from  the  battle,  nor  had  she  heard  any 
tidings  of  him  since  that  fatal  day ;  the  poor  woman  on  see- 
ing her  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  «  Miss  Mnry,  my 
jewel,  what  bring*  you  to  this  desolate  spot  ?"  "  Have  you 
htaxd  any  news,  Ally  ?"  said  Mary,  in  a  feint  voice. 

^  Ay,  news  enough,  my  darlint,"  the  old  woman  leplied, 
wringing  her  hands*  ^  but  little  to  comfort  me :  I  hear  the 
story  of  death  and  destruction  in  every  mouth,  and  my  boy 
flomes  not  to  bis:sorrowfU  moth^,''  WhUe  she  was  speak- 
tng>  the  wMfe  of  her  son  entered  the  yard,  with  the  wiW  and 
disordered  look  and  manntr  of  one  rendered  almost  franUc 
by  grief  and  terron 

«  You  have  heard  of  him,  Anty,"  cried  the  old  woman ; 
«  I  see  the  dark  sorrow  in  your  brow— spake,  girl,  spake, 

ten  his  ould  mother  where -she  may  find  her  boy's 

grave." 

<«  His  grave  is  a  deep  one,  I  fear,  mother  honey,"  replied 
the  affilcted  wife.  «  Tom  Murphy,  who  run  home  first  to 
tell  'em  he  was  alive,  saw  him  at  the  river's  brink,  by  the 
side  of  Lambert,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  but  never  heard 
of  him  or  seen  him  since.** 

On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Mary  uttered  a  piercing 
cry,  and  wouhl  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  Anty  Hayes 
had  not  caught  her  in  her  arms  and  supported  her.  Whikt 
the  women  were  using  all  their  simple  skill  to  restore  her, 
the  boy  thinking  Mary  was  dying,  and  terrified  by  the  al- 
tered and  distxnctad  looks  of  his  mother  And  grandmother, 
ran  towards  the  Ultla  garden  adjoining  tte  qibin,  screaming 
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viblmtly,  and  heedless  of  tihaoyii  of  his  i 
return  and  be  quiet. 

At  length  she  was  obliged  toieave  Mary,  who  was  now 
slowly  reviving,  to  the  care  of  her  mother-tn4aw,  and  fel. 
low  her  refractory  boy ;  as  she  approached  the  Utile  en- 
closure into  which  he  had  taken  flight,  she  thought  she  beard 
the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice ;  she  started,  and  psnstd 
an  instant  to  listen ;  the  screams  of  the  child  had  soak  to  a 
whimpering  tone:  some  person  appeared  to  be  soetbiD; 
him ;  sh^  advanced  with  a  beaUng  heart,  entered  the  little 
garden,  and,  to  her  unspeakable  surprise  and  joj,  firaad 
her  child  in  the  arms  of  his  father.  Gasing  on  ktm  fora 
time^  as  if  she  had  doubted  the  erideoce  of  her  sSses,  she 
then  rushed  forward,  and  throwing  herself  on  bis  ncdc, 
coold  only  say—**  It's  you,  yon  then,  your  own^^  ud 
youstiUUveP" 

«  I  b'lieve  I  do,  Anty,  my  darlint,**  replied  Hayes;  «bot 
no  one  can  tell  how  longhe'U  have  that  story  to  tell  in  thoee 
times;  if  I  stopped  long  here,  I'd  have  a  short  reckoning 
of  it ;  there's  a  sharp  look-out  for  me  hereabouts,  and  for 
others,  too,  of  more  consequence  than  I  am ;  so  bring  me 
to  my  mother,  if  there's  no  stranger  within  :  and  do  yon, 
Anty,  jewel,  run  to  the  big  house  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry 
you,  and  give  this  scrap  of  a  note  to  Miss  Mary." 

«  Miss  Mary,  is  here  in  the  cabin,  poor  thing ;  bnt  tell 
me,  Billy,  have  you  any  news  Qf  Mr.  Lambert  ?" 

«•  Come,  come,  I  can*t  stay  here  to  tell  you,"  said  Hayis, 
making  a  few  rapid  strides  in  the  direction  of  the  cabin,  and 
muttering  to  himself  as  he  went. 

««  BUly,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  following  bun, «  for  the  lore 
of  heaven  don't  attempt  to  go  in  on  tbem  of  a  suddeni,  or 
youll  kill  them ;.  the  life  is  hardly  in  Miss  Mary,  for  Ae 
thinks  its  all  over  with  Mr.  Lambert,  and  your  motber  i» 
half  light  wid  throuble  for  you.** 

♦<  Well,  here's  the  man  that  can  cure  'em  both ;  bet  how 
is  the  poor  masther,  AntyP** 

*«  Ah,  poorly  enough,  BUly,  honey ;  its  only  the  shadow 
of  him  that's  in  it,"  said  Anty  5  «*  these  cruel  times  bsvi  kilt 
him." 

««  They've  kilt  many  a  bmve  man,"  said  Hayes,  nwnra- 
fWly ;  **  but  never  a  kinder  one  than  my  poor,  poor  masther ; 
but  let  me  see  Mhw  Mary ;  run  in,  Anty,  teU  'em  rmcomin, 
if  you  like— but  be  quick." 

Hayes  gave  little  time  to  his  wife  to  prepare  his  mother 
and  Mary  for  his  appearance;  she  had  scarcely fciidted 
the  usual  preface  of,  **  Oh  1  well  to  be  sure,  and  now  don't 
be  frightened  at  what  I'm  goin  to  teU  ye,"  wbenhecnt 
her  short  in  her  narrative,  by  presenting  hhnself  before 
them. 

*♦  My  son,  my  son,"  were  the  only  words  hU  motber  hsd 
power  to  articulate  on  seeing  him,  while  Mary  rcmaineo 
motionless  with  astonishment. 

«  Don't  cry,  mother,  honey,"  said  Haye%  «  yon  ««  ^" 
alive  still;  but,  to  keep  myself  so,  I  must  be  goin  qnicWy 
from  this,  or  I  might  soon  have  unwelcome  company 
me ;  but  cheer  up,  be  of  good  heart,  all  may  be  weU  y«t- 
there's  a  boat  on  the  beach  that  will  soon  carry  me  out  0 
danger,  and  there's  one  in  that  boat.  Miss  Mary,  who  ven- 
tures his  life  to  see  you  once  more." 

**  Who,  Mr.  Barry  ?"  said  Mary  eagerly ;  «  he  is  *^ 
then  ?"  , .  .  ,. 

<*  Not  altogether  safe,"  said  Hayes ;  «  but  if  yo«d  "  ' 
him  so,  you'd  best  con^e  with  m  »»*  ■*T**'  ^"°  ** 
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tkk  i^lRC0  wiUwrnt  delay,  for  I  Ve  raioii  to  think  hit  enemies 
are  not  far  otL^ 

*^  1  will  go  to  him,  then,"  said  Mary ;  *<  lead  the  way, 
Haycsy  without  farther  lois  of  time,  and  you,  Anty,  come 
with  iw,  that  you  may  accompany  me  home." 

Before  leaTinf  hie  cabin,  Hayes  tamed  to  his  mother, 
who  had  sat  down  in  silent  sorrow  beside  her  cheerless 
hearth  ;  and  his  stout  heart  melted  within  him  as  he 
phu:ed  his  hoy  on  her  knee,  and  bent  down  to  recM^e  her 
Uessinf,  and  perhaps  her  last  Airewell  ;  but  recovering 
himself  in  an  instant,  he  rushed  out,  followed  by  Mary  and 
his  wife,  and  a  few  minutes*  walk  brought  them  in  view  of 
the  boat. 

*'  Go  BOW,  Miss,"  said  Hayes,  *^  spake  to  Mr.  Lambert ; 
it  will  give  him  new  life  to  see  yon  ;  it  may  be  the  saving 
of  him.  Anty  and  I  will  remain  here  until  you  come 
back ;  and  make  haste,  Miss,  dear,  the  time  is  slipping  oTer 
us  very  fast." 

Mary  approached  the  boat,  against  which  Lambert  was 
leaning,  pale,  haggard,  and  only  sustained  f¥om  sinking  nn^ 
der  the  toil  he  had  endured,  by  a  spirit  of  desperation.  The 
darkness  of  the  hour  could  not  conceal  from  her  the  change 
in  hie  oountanance  {  she  clasped  the  hand  he  extended  to  re- 
oeiire  her,  and  Wept  passionately.  Lambert  drew  her  gently 
to  him,  and  rested  her  head  on  his  bosom ; — the  horrors  he 
had  SQ  lately  witnessed,  the  dangers  he  had  passed,  all  he 
had  yet  to  apprehend,  were  fbrgotten  in  that  moment  of 
brief,  but  exquisite  happiness,  as,  gasing  on  his  betrothed 
bride,  he  surrendered  his  whole  soul  to  the  charm  her  pure 
and  devoted  attachment  breathed  over  it 

Mary  soon  roused  him  from  this  dream.  <<  It  is  not  thus, 
I^ambert,"  she  said, « we  should  waste  the  few  minutes  that 
are  left  us.  I  know  the  dangers  by  which  you  are  sur. 
rounded ;  tell  me  then  quickly  what  are  your  plans  for  the 
future — ^whither  do  you  go»  and  where  or  when  may  we  hope 
to  meet  again  ?'* 

^  Heaven  alone  can  tell,  my  dearvst  Mary,**  said  Lam. 
bert,  «  for  I  must  fly  this  country  without  delay — a  gibbet 
or  grave  is  all  that  now  remains  in  poor  Ireland  for  me.-^ 
I  am  almost  hunted  down. — That  coId.blooded  assassin, 
Ganly,  who,  I  suppose,  is  calculating  on  the  confiscation  of 
my  property,  and  his  ruAan  gang,  are  on  my  track  where- 
ever  I  turn ;  I  should  have  been  long  since  their  prey,  if  an- 
other of  my  neighbours,  honest  John  Smith,  who  belongs  to 
tJiis  troop,  and  who,  though  obliged  « to  herd  with  tigers,*' 
has  not  lost  the  feelings  of  a  man,  had  not  contrived  to  warn 
me  of  the'r  designs  against  me.     Poor  ihithfnl  Hayes,  who 
has  risked  his  life  a  hundred  times  to  save  mine,  saw  him 
thi«  maming  \  I  was  then  lying  concealed  a  few  miles  from 
hence,  near  the  sea-shore,  waiting  for  a  boat  to  bring  me 
hither,  as  I  oonld  find  no  safe  path  by  land.     He  sent  me 
word  not  to  attempt  landing  here,  as  it  was  suspected  that 
I  was  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood-^that  my  enemies 
kept  a  close  eye  on  this  qnarter — that  he  knew  not  how 
soon  the  party  would  be  out  to  search  it,  and  that  he  feared 
much  their  fury  would  be  turned  against  your  father.    But 
his  warning  was  vain ;  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  toave  the  country  without  seeing  yon,  and  putting  you 
on  your  guard  against  the  dangers  that  threaten  you.    You 
have  Ariends  among  the  Protestant  gentry,  who  possess  suf* 
flcient  authority  to  be  able  to  control  those  wretches ;  lose 
no  time,  then,  in  applying  to  them  for  protection.     I  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  be  concealed  in  a  cavern,  wdl  known  to 


me^  of  one  of  the  Saltee  islands,  until  the  pursuit  cools  a 
little;  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  Hayes,  to  pro.& 
cure  a  boat  and  escape  to  France,  firom  which  place  I  in- 
tend to  embark  for  America,  to  try  my  fortune  in  the  new 
world." 

<<  Then  iy  from  henee,"  Interropted  Mary,  <<  without  a 
moments  delay  ;  I  shall  do  all  you  have  desired  me  ;  save 
yourself,  and  we  may  yet  b^  happy." 

She  had  scai-cely  finished  these  words,  when  they  heard  a 
loud  shout  in  the  direction  of  Hayes*  cabin,  which  waa 
answered  by  another  f^om  a  different  quarter. 

Ere  the  unfortunate  pair  could  stir  from  the  spot,  or 
utter  a  word,  Hayes  darted  from  the  bank  where  he  was 
standing,  and  began  to  push  the  boat  out  to  sea,  exclaiming, 
«  There,  now,  Misther  Lambert,  there,  now ;  afther  all  we 
waited  for  them — they  are  scattered  right  and  left  over  the 
town.  Come,  Sir,  come  put  your  hand  to  the  boat,  and  let*8 
take  the  only  road  that^s  ready  for  us." 

«  Fly,  Lambert,  fly  from  this  fotai  qtot,"  cried  Mary  in 
an  agony  of  terror.  ^  Heavens,  do  yon  ftild  your  arms  and 
remain  immoveable,  and  your  pursuers  at  your  back  1  Will 
you  have  me  see  you  murdered  before  my  eyes  ?" 

^  I  cannot  leave  you,  Mary,"  said  Lambert,  ^  to  the 
mercy  of  those  rufBans,  though  I  shall  die  at  your  fiset ;  you 
cannot  now  return  to  your  father's  house  in  safbty." 
,  '*  You  are  mad,  you  are  mad !"  cried  Mary  wildly, 
<<  Dear,  dear  Lambert,**  she  then  added  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  "have  pity,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  save  yourself'* 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  grasped  his  arm  with  all  her  fbrce^ 
as  if  to  urge  him  into  the  boat  which  was  waiting  for  him. 
At  this  moment,  the  voices  of  some  persons  approaching  the 
strand  were  distinctly  heard.  Lambert,  roused  by  the 
pressing  danger,  recovered  in  an  instant  his  wonted  energy. 
Taking  Mary,  who  was  now  rendered  passive  by  terror,  in 
his  arms,  he  placed  her  in  the  boat,  jumped  in  after  her, 
and  seizing  an  oar,  aided  so  powerfully  the  eflimrts  of  Hayss, 
that  in  a  few  moments,  and  before  Mary  eould  utter  a  word, 
the  little  skiff  was  danchig  on  the  waves,  concealed  from 
those  on  the  beach  by  the  shade  of  night 

*<  My  father,  my  poor  father  V*  were  the  first  worck  pro- 
noimced  by  Mary,  ^  to  leave  him  at  such  a  time,— he  ig- 
norant of  my  fate,  too ;— it  will  kill  him !  I  am  .worse 
than  the  wretches  who  are  now  surrounding  his  house." 

«  Be  calm,  Mary,  my  love>"  said  Lambert  in  a  firm  toae, 
« your  absence  at  this  hoar  may  he  well  for  yen  both  % 
sanguinary  as  they  are,  they  will  not  attempt  to  ofi^r  vio- 
lence to  your  father  in  his  present  state  of  health.  I  do 
not  mean  to  carry  you  to  the  island ;  we  shall  keep  near 
the  shore,  and  when  all  is  qniet  the^  we  shall  land,  and 
leave  you  at  Hayes*  cabin,  where  you  may  be  sheltered  for 
the  night,  if  you  cannot  return  home  with  saflety.** 

«  An  its  there  you'd  be  welcome,  Miss,  said  Hayes,  «  for 
there's  them  sitting  sorrowful  enough  in  that  poor  hut  that 
would  shelter  you  in  their  hearts  within." 

As  he  spoke,  he  directed  his  eyes  towards  where  it  stood, 
when,  to  his  unutterable  horror,  he  beheld  a  burst  of  smoke 
and  flame  rising  ftom.  its  not  He  groaned  heavily,  and 
dropped  his  oar  on  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Lambert,  unable 
to  comfort  him,  watched  the  progrsss  of  the  fire -in  silence, 
while  Mary,  bewildered  with  tesror,  clung  to  his  arm. 

The  materials  of  the  roof  being  dry  and  decayed,  it  was 
quickly  consumed ;  as  it  fdl  in,  the  flickering  flame  ros^  and 
^  sunk  for  a  short  time ;  then  expired,  and  all  waa  dark  again. 
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«  Now  Hearen  look  down  on  my  poor  houaden  family 
to-night,'*  nid  Hayes,  *'  and  grant  that  the  fury  of  those 
orange  thievee  may  end  with  our  poor  cabin ;  but  corne^ 
let*8  row  for  life,  Misther  Lambert,  till  I  lave  you  eafie  on 
the  isUnd,  and  come  back  to  see  what  is  become  of  them.** 

«  In  the  depth  of  your  affliction,  my  poor  fellow,**  eaid 
Lambert,  "  you  stUl  think  of  my  safety.  But  1  must  be 
■ilent,  for  the  arm  that  would  avenge  your  wrongs  is  now 
powerless.** 

Without  saying  more,  they  rowed  briskly  towards  the 
island.  Already  they  were  nearly  under  the  shadow  of  the 
steep  and  rugged  clifSi  with  which  it  is  in  a  manner  embat- 
tled. Hayes  stopped  the  strokes  of  his  oar,  and  touching 
the  arm  of  Lambert,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  island, 
askiug  him  if  he  saw  anything  ?  Lambert  cast  a  piercing 
look  through  the  gloom  :  then  hastily  exclaimed — ^  Your 
eyes  have  not  deceived  you,  Hayes  ;  that  is  a  Revenue  Cut- 
ter you  see  yonder ;  she  is  cruixing  round  the  island— 4o 
approach  nearer  to  it  would  be  certain  destruction  to  as ; 
we  must  make  to  shore  again.  Hunted  by  sea  and  land — 
'tis  too  much!  But  courage  I  we  have  weathered  a  worse 
storm  before  now.  Why  do  you  tremble  80>  Mary,  my 
love  ?  Cheer  up ;  this  is  only  a  retreat  from  danger.  If 
you  knew  all  I  have  braved  and  overcome^  you  would  not 
fear  for  me  now.**  But  Mary,  unable  to  reply,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  letting  her  head  sink  on  her 
bosom,  abandoned  herself  to  the  gloomy  reflections  the 
events  of  the  evening  inspired.  She  wiis  roused  from  this 
reverie  by  the  suddim  starting  of  Lambert.  Nervously 
alive  to  every  sound  and  motion,  she  immediately  raised 
her  head,  and  looking  towards  the  land,  she  beheld  the  sky 
reddened  with  the  flames  that  ascended  in  huge  volumes 
from  'the  roof  of  her  father's  houses  Shrieking  wildly, 
she  started  from  her  seat,  and  in  the  fk-enzy  of  the  mo- 
ment would  have  phmged  into  the  sea,  if  she  had  not 
been  restrained  by  Lambert.  He  attempted  to  calm  her, 
but  all  his  efforts  to  that  effect  were  vain  ! — <*  Bring  me  to 
my  father,  bring  me  to  my  fiither — living  or  dead,  let  me 
see  him  again  ;**  were  the  only  answers  she  returned  to  his 
soothing.  As  they  approadied  the  shore,  he  vainly  implor- 
ed her  to  remain  with  him,  and  not  attempt  landing  until 
Hayes  should  go  and  seek  some  intelligence  of  her  father's 
situation.  She  would  not  hear  him,  but  as  soon  af  the 
boat  was  moored,  tore  herself  from  his  arms  and  jumped 
on  shore*  Lambert,  when  he  eould  not  restrain  her,  follow- 
ed ;  and  addressed  her  once  more  in  a  subdued  though  de- 
termined tone,  besought  her,  if  she  had  still  any  regard  for 
his  life,  to  be  calm, — for  if  I  cannot,  he  said,  prevent  you 
from  rushing  on  destruction,  I  will  at  least  follow  you 
wherever  you  go. 

<*  This  is  cruel,  Lamhert,"  said  Mary,  burstiBg  imto  tears, 
<<  do  you  think  I  wish  to  lead  you  to  death  ? — Leave  me  I 
beseech  you ;  I  am  now  calm  ;  my  brain  no  longer  bums  ; 
I  shall  go  quietly  to  seek  my  fothsr — but  go  1  will,  if  I 
Wtn  evm  surrounded  by  the  fiends  themsehres." 

«  An  if  there  are  woise  than  fiends,"  said  Hayes,  ^  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us— amen.  But  come.  Miss  Mary,  jewel, 
don't  be  so  hasty ;  listen  to  reason,  and  be  guided  by  those 
that  loves  you.  Look  at  me  that  have  cause  to  run  mad ! 
where  is  she  thit  wpn  the  light  of  my  heart — my  own 
Anty  ?  where  is  my  poor  grey-haired  mother — and  where 
the  child  that  used  to  run  and  welcome  me  at  the  cabin 
door  ?  All  on  the  wide  world  this  night ;  and  yet  ye  see 
Vm  sayin  nothin,  though  the  heart  within  me  is  goiu  to 
shivers.  Come,  then,  lie  continued,  let  us  leave  this  wild 
strand  for  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  and  then  we'll  see  what's 
to  be  done.  Stay  abit— -like  enough  all  is  quiet  abmit  the 
walls  of  the  poor  cabin  now,  for  there's  no  ujorc  to  be  dune 
there;  it  is  the  safest  place  we  can  go  to  for  a  while."  As 
the  way  that  led  to  this  now  desolate  spot,  was  the  direct 

path  to  the  house  of  R ,  Mary  offered  no  opposiikm  to 

Hayss'  profwsal,  and  they  all  proceeded  towards  it  in  si. 
lence.  On  entering  the  Uttle  yard  before  it,  they  were 
startled  by  the  glare  of  some  burning  brands  that  were 
heaped  together  at  little  distance  from  the  black  and  smouU 
deriug  ruins  of  the  cabin ;  but  their  ftars  were  quickly  re- 
moved,  when  they  di^tiiiguished,  by  the  rod  light  of  the  fire 


beside  which  she  sat,  the  form  of  Hayes'  BM>the^  Wra^  is 
her  cloak,  rocking  to  and  fro,  as  she  watched  over  her  lit. 
tie  grandson,  who  quietly  slept  in  her  arms.  Her  ton  ap- 
proached her,  and  tapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  asked  Imt 
in  a  voice  choked  with  grief  and  apprehension — **  Where 
is  Anty." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head,  and  gazing  on  him  for 
some  minutes,  exclaimed^  ^  is  it  you,  my  son ;  or  has  this 
terrible  night  turned  my  head :  do  I  dhrame?** 

**  No,  mother,  you  do  not  dhrame,"  replied  Hayis,  **  its 
myself  that's  in  it ;  but  where  is  the  f  ** 

^<  She  is  safe  and  well ;  but  what  brings  yon  to  this  dis- 
mal  spot,  when  I  thought  you  safe  at  sea  i"' 

'<  Anty  is  safe  and  well,  you  say :  no  matter  then  abmit 
me.  But  where  is  she?  Why  does  she  lave  yon  hen 
alone  ?" 

*^  She's  gone  to  the  big  hoase,  to  see  what  they  sre  gom 
to  do  wid  the  poor  masther.** 

*<  With  my  father  I  They  are  going  to  murder  hijn, 
then  ?*'  cried  Mary,  who  bad  come  near  enough  to  hssr  whit 
the  old  woman  said.  ^  The  stranger  flies  to  him,  and  I 
am  lingering  here."  So  saying,  she  disengaged  herself  from 
the  arm  of  I Jimbert — darted  off  with  the  speed  of  tighHuni:, 
and,  regardless  of  every  obstacle  that  impeded  her  cowk, 
in  a  few  moments  stood  in  the  light  of  her  baminf  dwel- 
ling, before  which  she  saw  her  father  placed  on  hit  knect, 
as  if  ready  for  execution,  surrounded  by  a  dide  of  men, 
whose  fieroe  and  savage  looks,  strongly  marited  by  the 
red  beams  of  the  oonflagration,  formed  a  striking  oootntt 
to  the  pale,  mild,  and  resigned  countenance  of  their  victisL 
She  rushed  forward  towards  the  place  where  he  knelL 
Those  about  him  involuntarily  made  way  for  her,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  clasped  in  his  arms,  where  she  rentihied 
until  the  hevety  who  had  been  surprised  by  her  saiMenap- 
pearance^  and  awed  by  the  energy  of  her  manner,  reosrertd 
themselves,  and  found  tongue  to  address  her. , 

«  Come,  tell  us,  my  bii^"  said  one  tall,  gannt  ralBui, 
whose  fiendish  grim  seemed  to  mock  all  her  fiwlingiand  a^ 
foctions,  **  where  have  yon  been  flying  at  this  late  hour? 
what  news  have  you  bronght  fWraa  the  hills  and  from? 
Eh,  Ganly,  my  boy,  don't  you  think  the  buck  of  the  pariih 
may  be  caught  afore  momin  yet  ?  Come,  my  pet,"  he  con- 
tinned,  laying  his  hand  mdcly  on  the  shoulder  of  Mary, 
"  tell  ns,  as  you  love  your  father,  where  you  have  been 
takin  yonr  evening'ft  walk,  and  who  was  your  company?" 

Mary  shook  off  the  n]fBan*8  hand,  and  slowly  rising, 
placed  herself  by  her  father,  whose  feeble  hand,  as  if  it  wald 
still  protect  her,  she  firmly  grasped.  The  fever  of  her  mind 
was  now  gone,  and  she  clearly  saw  the  dangers  that  thrrst- 
ened  her  on  all  sides.  The  fire  that  so  lately  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  was  quenched,  and  the  fiush  of  her  cheek  had  ginu 
place  to  the  ashy  hue  of  death.  Yet,  weak  girl  ss  the  was, 
a  close  observer  might  have  discovered  resolution  on  her 
raised  brow,  and  something  of  defiance  in  her  comprnttd 
lips. 

**  Now  to  business,  boys,"  says  the  wretch  who  had  jort 
addrassed  her;  «<  I  knew  I*d  bring  her  to  kindnot.  Pot 
the  questions  to  her :  I  knew  she*d  be  a  good  girl,  and  art 
her  father.** 

H«ne  Ganly,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Lambert  Bairy,  4« 


most  important  personage  of  the  body,  and  the  prime  mnrar 
of  the  present  expedition,  now  came  finward,  ami  took  the 
examination  of  x\f  ary  on  himself. 

«  Miss  Redmond,**  said  the  villain,  in  a  civil  tone,  ">t 
grieves  me  much  that  my  duty  has  obliged  me  to  come  to 
your  father's  house  in  this  manner :  but  positife  inforw- 
tions  have  been  given  to  us,  that  Lambert  Barry  was  c«- 
cealed  here.  We  have  come  in  search  of  him,  with  direc- 
tions to  spare  no  one  who  would  screen  him  from  josncfc 
Your  father  must  know  something  of  him,  but  will  tell  us 
nothing ;  so  we  most  obey  our  Orders  if  ytm  do  not  be  i»«« 
wise^  and  qieak  the  truth." 

«  You  wrong  my  fether,**  said  Mary;  «  wrong  *»»»  "]^ 
ci-uelly.  I  will  swear  to  you  he  has  never  seen  or  hesm 
from  Mr.  Barry  since  the  fhtal  day  he  fint  left  his  ftooe. 

«  Will  you  swear  the- same  fbr  yourself?*  T 


«No;  I  have  seen  him." 
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««  Where  ir  he  iHWvr 

^*  Par  beyond  your  reach.  He  bat  left  this  country  ibr 
»ver.'' 

««  When  did  he  leave  it." 

*«  Thl«  very  evening.  Your  shouts,  as  you  surronnded 
this  place,  were  the  last  sounds  he  heard  as  he  left  the 
shore.** 

*<  And  where  is  he  bound  for  ?** 

*'^  The  fii-st  land  to  which  the  winds  and  Mravee  may 
carry  him." 

**  The  revenue  cutter,  my  lads,**  roared  out  one  of  the 
party  ;  *<  do  you  forget  she*s  on  the  look  out  ?  Her  men 
'won*t  sleep  on  her  decks :  I'll  go  bail  they  will  save  the 
gentleman  from  the 'dangers  of  a  long  voyage  in  an  open 
boat.'* 

Ganly  heeded  not  the  ftUow  that  had  thus  interrupted  his 
examination.  He  only  thought  of  the  escape  of  Lambert 
from  his  grasp ;  for  then  was  something  in  the  manner  in 
which  Mary  had  given  her  testimony,  that  placed  it  beyond 
all  doubt.  He  remained  for  a  time  silent,  as  if  weighing 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  case :  while  the  paleness  of 
his  usually  unchanging  countenance — the  quiver  of  his 
lip»  and  more  than  all,  the  fierce  expression  of  his  eyes,  too 
plainly  showed  the  disappointment  and  rage  that  were 
-working  at  hia  lieart. 

This  short  pause  was  interrupted  by  the  oaths  and  voci- 
ferations  of  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  loyal  body,  who,  after 
having  secured  to  themselves  a  handsome  share  of  plunder, 
had  been  trying  the  quality  of  some  liquors  they  had  re. 
scued  from  the  fiamej.  One  of  these  fellows  now  reeled 
forward  towards  the  place  where  his  superiors  seemed  to  be 
assembled  in  council.  '*  How  now,  my  masthers,**  shouted 
he,  ^  ant  the  business  over  yet  ?  D*ye  want  a  hand  ?  Clear 
the  way,  then,  and  Til  soon  send  hisPapish  sowl  aflight  ;** 
and  as  he  spoke,  the  miscreant  actually  levelled  his  mus- 
ket, with  the  intention  of  firing  on  the  old  man,  who  was 
still  kneeling,  but  was  prevented  by  one  of  his  companions, 
who  saw  the  shot  might  have  taken  down  one  of  his  brethren 
itutead  of  the  poor  Papist,  so  incapable  was  the  fellow  of 
seeing  what  he  was  doing. 

Mary  when  she  saw  the  movements  of  this  fellow,  and 
heard  his  language,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  threw 
herself  before  her  father,  who  fell  forward.  She  stooped 
to  support  him,  and  sunk  to  the  ground  under  hb  weight ; 
l»ut  recovering  herself  in  a«  insunt,  she  raited  his  htod, 
placed  it  on  her  knee,  and  wiped  the  cold  dew  Arom  his 
brow.  The  spasm  that  had  convulsed  his  features  passed 
away ;  he  seemed  to  revive ;  his  lips  moved,  as  if  he  wished 
to  speak ;  his  eyes  opened,  and  fixed  with  an  intense  gase 
on  his  beloved  child — then  closed  for  ever !  The  tnmultn. 
ous  agitations  of  that  night  had  been  too  much  for  his 
broken  spirit  and  enfeebled  fhime. 

Those  around  him — the  very  men  that  caused  his  death, 
were  shocked  by  the  manner  of  it.  Had  he  fallen  by  their 
hands,  all  feeling  of  remorse  or  pity  wofuld  have  been  iMt 
in  the  excitement  which  the  shedding  of  blood  produces  on 
such  fierocious  spirits.  But  expiring  as  he  did,  in  iht  arms 
of  his  child,  awakened  all  that  was  human  in  their  nature^ 
as  they  stood  gaiing  on  the  sad  spectacle. 

Their  attention,  however,  was  soon  engaged  by  another 
olject  It  was  Lambert  Barry,  who  rushed  forward,  with- 
out seeming  to  notice  them,  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  the  body  of  his  old  friend,  grasped  his  cold  hand, 
and  endeavouied  to  sooth  the  agonixed  feelings  of  Mary, 
with  that  tone  of  sincere  sympathy  and  affection,  that  reaches 
the  heart  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  to  which  it  may 
be  sunk. 

The  state  of  Lambert*s  feelings  from  the  moment  Mary 
left  him  could  not  be  well  conceived.  His  first  Impulse 
was  to  follow  her,  but  a  moment's  reflection  showed  him 
the  madness  of  such  a  proceeding.  It  could  only  aggra- 
vate the  horrors  of  ber  situation. 

While  he  was  yet  undecided  as  to  what  course  he  ought 
to  pursue,  Anty  Hayes,  who  had  followed  the  yeomen  up 

to  the  house  of  R ,  to  watch  their  proceedings  there, 

seeing  Mary  arrive,  knew  her  husband  must  be  nigh,  came  to 
where  she  bad  left  his  mother,  guewlaf  he  wiffat  be  there. 


She  described  to  Lambert  the  manner  in  which  Mary  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  father;  expressed  a 
hope  that  she  would  be  able  to  save  his  life  ;  and  advised 
him  to  quit  the  place  without  delay,  as  it  was  for  him, 
to  use  hei  own  expression,  « they  were  roaring  like  lions." 

.Lambert  listened  to  her  account,  and  resolved  not  to 
leave  the  place^  come  what  might.  He  had  even  the  inten- 
tion of  surrendering  himself,  in  hopes  his  doing  so  might 
appease  their  ftiry.  Partly  with  this  intention,  -afVer  charg- 
ing Hayes  to  remain  with  his  wifie  and  mother  until  he 

should  retnm,  he  approached  the  house  of  R ,  screening 

himself  ft^om  observation  behind  a  thick  hedge.  H  e  stop, 
ped  at  a  point  near  enough  to  hear  distinctly  the  diifisrent 
smmdsthat  proceeded  fh>m  it.  Whilst  stationed  here,  de- 
liberating on  what  step  he  had  better  take,  the  shriek  of 
Mary  pierced  through  his  biain,  and  without  farther  con- 
sideration he  rushed  to  her  side. 

His  enemies  soon  lost  every  feeling  of  remorse  and 
shame  in  the  triumph  of  seeing  him  thus  In  their  power. 
They  gathered  round  him,  as  if  they  feared  he  would  sink 
through  the  earth,  and  again  elude  their  grasp  ;and  regard- 
less of  the  sad  office  in  which  he  was  engaged,  after  a  short 
space  of  time  they  loudly  called  on  him  to  surrender.  With- 
out deigning  to  answer  this  summons,  he  rose,  and  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  breast,  then  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  that 
he  migKt  name  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  become 
their  prisioner. 

At  this  critical  moment,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
neighbourhood  entered  the  yard,  followed  by  a  company  of 
regular  soldiers,  with  their  captain  at  their  head.     Mr. 

L- was  a  man  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  had  always 

felt  the  most  friendly  regard  for  the  family  of  H ,  an(i 

was  resolved,  should  the  furious  spirit  of  the  times  be  turn- 
ed  against  them,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect  them. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Smith,  friend  of  Lam. 
bert  Barry,  who  so  often  warned  him  of  his  danger,  gave 
notice  to  Mr.  L  that  part  of  his  troop  had  sallied  out 

to  search  the  premises  of  Mr.  Redmond  for  the  rebel  Barry, 
who,  they  asserted,  was  concealed  somewhere  about  theui. 

Mr.  L- ,  well  knowing  the  worthies  that  were  abroad 

and  fearing  the  result  of  their  visit  to  his  friend,  hastened 
to  procure  a  body  of  soldiers,  without  whose  aid  he  knew 
all  his  efforts  to  restrain  them  would  have  been  unavailing, 
and  follow  them  without  delay.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
found  some  difficulty  In  getting  out  the  soldiers,  so  that 

before  he  was  able  to  reach  R ,  the  destruction  was 

nearly  complete.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  too  late,  and 
beheld  the  scene  of  ruin  that  presented  itself,  he  groaned, 
and  wrung  his  hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  grief,  in 
which  Captain  Waller,  the  officer  that  accompanied  him, 
so  sincerely  sympathlxed,  that  he  cursed  in  his  heart  the 
laws  that  restrained  him  fi-om  ordering  his  men  to  fire  on 
the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes. 

Mr.  L ordered  the  heroes  of  the  night,  in  a  voice 

that  made  them  quail,  to  stand  aside,  as  he  approached  the 
body  of  his  deceased  friend,  over  which  he  bent,  without 
being  able  to  utter  a  single  word ;  but  taking  the  hand  of 
Mary,  he  wept  plentifully.  After  having  thus  testified  his 
sincere  sympathy  in  the  poor  girl's  misfortunes,  he  express- 
ed, in  the  liveliest  manner,  his  regret  for  what  had  befallen 
her,  and  assured  her  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect 
her  property,  and  proride  for  her  future  safety.  Then 
turning  to  Lambert,  who,  on  seeing  Mary  under  safb  and 
honourable  protection,  patiently  awaited  his  fate.  He  told 
him,  in  a  severe  tone,  he  was  their  prisoner.  **  Unfortu- 
nate young  man,**  he  added,  ^  what  brought  you  here  'f^ 

«*  My  cry,"  replied  Mary,  with  energy,  roused  by  the  dan- 
ger of  Lambert ;  <<  he  came  here  to  throw  hlm«elf  between 
me  and  those  murderers,  to  die  for  me.  Save  him,  kind 
Mr.  L-^— :  as  there  is  meivy  in  your  heart,  spare  him.** 

«Becahn,  my  poor  girl,*'  "aid  Mr.  L ;  "he  must 

now  submit  to  the  law.  But  he  shall  have  justice,  and 
mercy,  too,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  I  know  the  honour  and 
humanity  of  CapUhi  Waller,  the  gentleman  in  wboet 
charge  I  now  place  him ;  and  I  think  I  can  answer  for 
him  exercising  his  interest  and  influence  in  his  fofour,  at 
it  may  be  consistent  with  bis  duty.**  ^  ,^r^r^]r> 
digitized  by  VjOOQ  16 
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After  leftTiBf  lOBie  aeUiers  with  Mr.  L  to  protect 

the  property  that  had  escaped  the  flumes,  Captain  Waller 
put  himeelf  at  the  head  of  the  remainder  of  his  men,  and 
marched  off  with  hie  prieooer ;  while  the  yeomen  tlunk 
away,  carsing  Mr.  L  in  their  haart,  and  vowing  to 

denoonee  him  as  a  rebeL 

The  neighbours  of  R  seeing  the  yeomen  dispersed, 

floclced  to  unite  their  efforts  to  those  of  Mr  L  ,  to  coo- 
sole  poor  Mary,  and  render  her  all  the  office*  of  friendship 
4ind  kiudness  in  their  power  to  bestowr 

Lambert  Barry,  immediately  idler  being  lodged  in  the 
jail  of  Wexford,  was  seized  with  a  Tiolent  fercr,  chiefly 
brought  on  by  the  toil  and  agitation  he  had  suffered ;  tbis 
Gircuuistance  operated  greatly  in  his  farour,  as  it  gave 
time  to  his  friends  to  examine  his  case,  and  use  their  iuter- 
eat  in  his  behal£  Several  respectable  Protestants  came 
fi»nvard  on  his  trial,  Mho  all  bore  the  most  honourable 
testimony  to  his  forbearance  and  humanity,  whilst  leading 
the  rebels ;  and  the  number  of  fomllies  he  had  saved  from 
their  fury.  In  oonaideration  of  his  clemency  he  was  par. 
doned,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country  for  ever. 

l^ambert  did  not  go  alone  into  exile ;  his  betrothed  bride 
became  his  wife— eold  out  her  property,  and  aocompanied 
him  to  America :  where  they  became  proepero«s  settkra; 
and  never  forgot  the  pleasant  fields  of  baeany  Forth  ;  nor 
ever  ceased  to  execrate  the  system  of  tyranny  aitd  misnils^ 
that  had  driven  them  from  the  scenes  of  tha&r  yevth,  to 
seek  an  aaylum  bi  a  fbrtign  land. 


•OLDisas. 

Mbhemct  Ali,  the  Regenerator  of  Egypr,  li  said  to  be 
one  of  the  ijiost  enlightened  princes  of  the  age,  and  the  most 
able  and  beloved  of  military  leaders,  adored  by  the  troops^ 
and  so  forth.  The  tmtk  is,  all  military  service  ia  nearly 
alike,  and  lew  mett,  who  eoiiU  avoid  it,  would  ever  vohus- 
tarily  enter  «iy  anny.  If  it  were  otherwise,  even  in  the 
Well-paid  British  service,  then  are  the  Sergmnt  Kites  exag- 
giftrated  characters.  Although  they  were,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  when  men  are  balloted  lor  the  militia,  the  easiest  of 
all  military  aerrioe,  every  pretext  is  employed  to  avoid  go- 
ing out.  Human  vanity  is  completely  subdued ;  and  men 
proclaim  aloud  their  physical  infirmities  and  defects,  and 
pat  in  pleas  of  exemption,  on  the  score  of  deaftteai,  ahort- 
■ight,  a  a^iiint,  or  a  halt,  that  wonld  never  otiMrwiae  have 
been  heard  oi,  The  conqueror  of  the  Turks  has  not  been 
able  to  conquer  this  disinclination  among  his  subjects;  and 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  general  orders  shews 
us  the  exact  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  duucactar  of  All, 
that  modem  specimen  of  a  Priaoe  wh»  has  so  te  ontatrip- 
ped  his  country  and  his  age  : — 

*  With  respect  to  the  men  whom  we  take  for  the  service 
of  our  victorious  war  department,  some  draw  their  teeth, 
M>me  blind  themselves,  and  others  maim  themselves  oil  their 
way  to  us.  Send,  then,  b^ore  an  hour  elapeesj  all  the  men 
wanting,  pi^vided  they  be  able-bodied  and  healthy,  and 
when  thou  dost  expedite  them,  let  each  know  that  he  must 
hot  maim  himself,  Wcause  I  will  take  fh>m  the  family  of 
every  such  offender,  men  in  his  place,  and  he  who  has 
maimed  himself  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys  all  his  Mfe.** 

Here  is  a  Prince  Air  yon! 


MiLKiiro^-i-My  father  httd  a  cow  wliicli  oonld  dmw  her 
own  raillc  She  was  no  doubt  delighted  wiUi  tlM  flaronr 
of  i^  for  she  practiaed  the  sucking  of  herself  every  day. 
She  gmw  quite  plump,  and  was  a  sul^eot  of  wonder  att  the 
amall  ^piantity  of  milk  the  yielded,  and  at  her  ilesk  ap- 
pearance. €Hm  was  detectied  one  day  in  the  very  act,  aAar 
whieli  *  wood  coUar  vras  mspesiisd  ronsid  lier  nadc,  wiuch 
prevented  her  cDntteuing  it  She  aAerwarda  gav«  siort 
milk,  but  deereaaed  in  frttness.  Such  cows  are  best  fitted 
for  Canadian  pastwrss,  when  disposed  to  take  holyday  in 
he  woods — PidUt't  OftsrrwfMiMla. 


DR.  PR1E8TLBT*S  OPIKION  OF   UtaU  LTFB. 

RXFLCCTiNOonthe  time  that  I  spent  witiiLoidShelhanie, 
being  as  a  guest  in  the  fiimily,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  wt» 
not  at  all  fascinated  with  that  mode  of  life.  Instead  ef 
looldngback  upon  it  with  regret,  oM  of  the  greatest  snb. 
jects  of  my  present  thankfulneis  is  the  change  of  that  si- 
tuation  for  the  one  in  which  I  am  now  placed ;  and  yet  I 
was  far  from  being  unhappy  there,  much  less  so  than  thoK 
who  are  bom  to  inch  a  state,  and  pass  sU  thair  Uvea  in  it* 
These  are  generally  unhappy  fVoM  the  wttnt  of  neeeemrp 
employment ;  on  which  account  chiefly  there  appears  to  be 
much  more  happiness  In  the  middle  classes  of  life  who  sre 
above  the  fear  of  want,  and  yet  have  a  sufficient  motive  kr 
a  oonataat  exertion  of  chelr  faculciss ;  and  wtm  have  alwap 
some  other  object  besides  amnseisat. 

I  used  to  make  no  semple  of  mnintatning,  that  there  is 
not  only  most  virtue.  And  most  happiness,  but  even  msst 
tme  politeness  in  the  middle  classes  of  lifsi  Por^  preper- 
tion  as  men  pass  more  of  their  time  in  the  society  of  thelr 
equals,  they  get  a  better  established  habit  of  governing  their 
tempers ;  they  attend  more  to  the  filings  of  otte%asi*SBr 
more  disposed  to  accommodate  themasHcs  to  Iftiii  On 
the  other  hand,  the  passlssisor  persons  in  hlfflitr  lihj  havhip 
been  less  contralled,  mm  more  apt  to  be  inflamed ;  the  lia 
of  their  rank  and  superiority  to  others  seldom  quits  dMsa ; 
and  though  they  are  In  the  habit  of  concealing  their  l^e&nfi, 
and  disguising  their  passions,  it  is  not  always  so  wHI  done 
but  that  persons  of  ordinary  discernment  may  perceive  iriisc 
they  inwardly  suffer.  On  this  account  they  are  retUy  en. 
titled  to  compassion,  it  being  the  almost  nnavoidable  ceo. 
sequence  of  their  education  and  mode  of  life.  But  when  the 
mind  is  not  hurt  in  such  a  situation,  when  a  person  betv 
to  atflnence  can  lose  sight  of  himself,  and  truly  fM  and  act 
for  others,  the  character  Is  so  godlike,  as  shews  that  tint 
inequality  of  condition  Is  not  without  its  use.  Like  the 
general  discipline  of  Ufh,  it  Is  fbr  the  present  lost  en  the 
great  mast,  but  on  a  few  it  produces  what  no  other  stateof 
things  could  do. 


▲ar  BFPSCT  OP  POVSBTT. 

Amovoct  thepoor,  refined  l«re  can  scartelf  exist  at  all; 
the  psssfan  iBnst  beooMe  a  mars  ssnsnal  impmlss^  in  msay 
easss  scaroslymors  dsUoalis  than  that  of  tho  lower  animals; 
in  some  instances  mors  disgusting^  as  tfanss  who  are  sc- 
quainted  with  the  mmmfhcfturing  towna,  wiMne  hnddM 
hesips  ofhnmsn  bsings  earn  low  wages,  will  ss•dllytssdf^ 
There  is  perhaps  scarcely  anything  whidi  has  so  |rsat  a 
tendency  to  refine  the  tastes  of  hvasan  bcifeg%  as  thect^ 
dty  for  lore.  In  proportioa  as  paopk  recede  frosa  chti, 
they  become  savages,  Ibr  love  is  known  to  eaist  in  itt  bmsi 
perfect  state,  in  oswnrries  of  the  highest  civUigatjon  { Imsaa 
real  ctvUisation,  not  her  hastnrd  sisler,  Ivanrf.  U  wmU, 
therefers,  be  a  doty  incnmbent  oa  aU  good  and  wise  fs* 
veraments,  to  prssnote  such  physical  amngeaaeailB  asssacst 
the  people,  as  might  begot  a  msle  for  rsfinsmant  At  pis> 
ssnt  there  is  no  hope.    Jumimg  JMioiosMi* 

Jt7int7B  REDivivtTs  should  have  limited  bis  afRnaatka 
to  the  manufacturing  poor.  Does  he  know  anythisf  of 
the  anthoeship  of  the  older  Scotch  ballads?  Has  hs  em 
hesrdof  the  sssigsof  the  poor  peasant)  Btunst  oroTlfaiihir- 
herd,  Hogg ;  or  the  s(oiio4Basen,  Allan  CwnnlhgUm  srfitt 
thousand  nameless  writers  of  love  verses  which  sre  nor 
existing  among  the  very  poorest  labourers  and  lammss 
mechaMOsP    Haaho  norsr  read  theposmsonlniBiag  dM* 

lines  1^. 

"If  HeavmadiaugHefhiSiUBlj  |diSMiSS|iaiH 


But  if  his  sUtement  he  wdl-founded,  let  tlieAfitwtbetanfif 
systsm  hear  the  Uame.  Poverty  has  notUiy  tosnfieraf 
rspBSnsh,if  nnaUssd  wilhMbtpcMMik 
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BALSAM  OP  MECCA. 

The  balessan,  balm,  oi\  balsam  of  Mecca  {BaUamoden^ 
dron  OpobaLiamum,)  belon^ng  to  the  family  Burseracea, 
is  a  native  of  the  eaateru  coast  of  Abytwinia,  especially  at 
Azab,  and  as  far  as  the  strait  of  Bab  el  Maudeb.  Bruce 
says,  it  is  a  small  tree  above  fourteen  feet  high,  with  scraggy 
branches  and  flattened  top,  like  those  which  are  exposed  to 
the  seaside  blasts ;  the  appearance  is  consequently  stunted, 
and  the  leares  are  besides  small  and  few.  He  supposes 
that  it  was  transplanted  to  Arabia,  and  there  cultivated  at 
a  very  early  period.  This  was  the  BaUamum  Judaicum, 
or  Balm  of  Gilead  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
it  being  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  produced  only  in  Judea. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  disappeared  flrom  that  country, 
and  the  supply  to  have  proceeded  from  Arabia.  Many 
fables  are  connected  with  it.  Tacitus  says,  that  the  tree 
was  so  averse  from  iron  that  it  trembled  when  a  knife  ^vas 
laid  near  it,  and  it  was  thought  the  incision  should  be 
made  with  an  instrument  of  ivory,  glass,  or  stone.  Bruce 
was  told  by  Sidi  Ali  Taraboloussi  that  ^  the  plant  was  no 
part  of  the  creation  of  God  in  the  six  days,  but  that  in  the 
last  of  three  very  bloody  battles  which  Mahomet  fought 
with  the  noble  Arabs  of  Harb,  and  his  kinsmen  the  Beni 
Koreish,  then  pagans,  at  Beder  Hunein,  Mahomet  prayed 
to  God,  and  a  grove  of  balsam  trees  grew  up  from  the  blood 
of  the  slain  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  with  the 
balsam  which  flowed  from  them  he  touched  the  wounds 
.  even  of  those  that  were  dead,  and  all  those  pn^destinated 
to  be  good  Mussulmans  aftei*ward8  immediately  came  to 
life.**  An  equally  marvellous  legend  is  the  Arabic  fable 
respecting  El  Wah,  n  shrub  or  tree  not  unlike  our  haw- 
thorn  in  form  and  flower.  From  the  wood  of  this  tree 
they  believe  that  Moses*  rod  was  made  when  he  sweetened 
the  waters  of  Marah ;  and  they  say  also,  that  by  means  of 
A  rod  of  the  same  wood,  Kaleb  Ibn  el  Waalid,  the  great 
destroyer  of  Christians,  sweetened  the  waters  at  El  Wah, 
—the  Oasis  Parva,  of  the  ancients, — which  were  once  bitter, 
and  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  place  the  name  borne  by  the 
wonder-working  plant  To  return  to  the  balsam-tree; 
the  mode  of  obtaining  it  remains  to  be  described.  This, 
according  to  Bruce,  is  done  by  making  incisions  in  the 
trunk  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  and  receiving  the 
fluid  that  issues  from  the  wounds  into  small  earthen  bottles, 
the  produce  of  every  day  being  collected  and  poured  into  a 
larger  bottle,  which  is  kept  closely  corked.  When  first  ob- 
tained, it  is,  says  Bruce,  *<  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  ap- 
parently turbid,  in  which  there  is  a  whitish  cast,  which  I 
apprehend  arises  from  the  globules  of  air  that  pervade  the 
whole  of  it  in  its  first  state  of  fermentation;  it  then  appears 
very  light  upon  shaking.  As  it  settles  and  cools  it  turns 
clear  and  losses  that  milklness  which  it  first  had.  It  has 
then  the  colour  of  honey,  and  appears  more  fixed  and  heavy. 
The  smell  at  first  is  violent,  and  strongly  pungent,  giving  a 
sensation  to  the  brain  like  that  of  volatile  salta  when  rashly 
drawn  up  by  an  incautious  person.  This  lasts  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fk-eshness ;  for  being  neglected,  and  the  bottle 
uncorked,  it  quickly  loses  this  quality,  as  it  probably  will 
St  laM  by.  age,  whatever  care  is  taken  of  it.**  The  natives 
of  the  Eiast  usa  it  joadicinally  in  complaints  of  the  stonach 
and  bowels,  as  well  as  a  preservatlw  against  the  plague ; 
but  Its  chief  ralue  in  the  eyes  of  Oriental  ladles  Hes  in  its 
virtue  as  a  cosmetic, — although,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
ether  cosmetics,  ita  efiCects  are  purely  inutginary.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  ascertained  that  it  was  ia  request 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople ;  but  having 
tried  it  on  her  own  person  found  it  exceedingly  irritating 
to  the  ikhn.  Much  of  the  rlrtne  attributed  to  It  depends 
on  th«  costliness  of  the  material.— J^din^tirpA  Cabinet 
UbrtHTjh  Nubia  mnd  Abpttinia. 


**  Yon  sATed  my  life  on  one  occasion/*  said  a  beggar  to 
a  captain  under  whom  he  had  serrad.  **  Saved  your  Ufa  !** 
rcDlied  the  oflker;  **do  yon  think  that  I  am  a  doctor?" 
*'  No,**  answered  the  man ;  <■  but  I  serred  under  Ton  in 

the  battle  of ;  and  when  yon  ran  away,  I  followed, 

and  thus  my  Ufa  wm  prtMrrti.*^ 


HOW  TO  DETECT  MR.  MACAUI.AT*8  WmiTlirOS. 

The  Member  for  Leeds  is  known  to  be  a  great  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  an  occasional  contributor  to 
other  periodicals.  A  writer  in  a  London  Magazine  says, 
he  may  be  at  once  detected  by  bis  standing  illustration  of  the 
foul  Duena  :— 

"  Some  painters,**  says  the  magatine  writer,  *«  Write  their 
names  on  their  pictures ;  others  use  a  mark,  or  symbol, 
which  serves  quite  as  well  as  the  signature  to  ideiittfy  their 
works.  In  like  manner  some  magazine  men  sign  their 
names  to  their  contributions ;  others  (for  the  mo«t  part 
without  intending  it,  be  it  confessed)  ose  a  sign  which  Is 
qnite  as  distinct  as  the  painter^  A  friend  of  mine  who 
diversifies  hit  grarer  pursnita  by  writiag  faceDons  poetry 
and  fnnny  prose,  never  yet  indited  an  article  without  talk- 
ing of  blowing  either  his  own  noee,  or  somebody  else^l  nose. 
Well,  then,  a  nose  is  his  sign.  But  whstt  is  Macanhfcy*s 
sign  ?  Duessa,  the  enchantress  of  the  Red  Croas  Knight 
In  every  production  of  his  that  I  hire  ever  read,  fW>m  the 
first  tiiat  gained  him  any  note  to  the  last  he  has  acknow. 
ledged,  1  find  this  same  Dnessa.  In  hia  gorgeons  pftper  upon 
Milton,  published  in  1825, 1  can  well  remember  that  he 
tells  us,  certain  illnaions  had  cast  orer  the  irinds  of  the 
royalists  a  spell  potent  as  Dnessa*a,  which  mado  them,  like 
the  Red  Cross  Knij^ht,  imagine  they  were  doing  battle  for  a 
ladye-fair,  when,  m  fart,  they  were  fighting  in  behalf  of  a 
foul  sorceress !  And  again,  in  1832,  I  see  in  this  paper  on 
DumonCs  Mirabeau  : — <  During  two  generations,  France 
was  ruled  by  men,  who,  with  all  the  vices  of  Louis  XIV., 
had  none  of  the  art  by  which  that  magnificent  prince  passed 
off  his  vices  for  virtues.  The  people  had  now  to  see  tyranny 
naked.  That  foul  Duessa  was  stripped  of  her  gorgeous  or- 
naments. She  had  always  been  hideous  ;  but  a  strange  en- 
chantment  had  made  her  fair  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  her 
willing  slaves.  The  spell  was  now  broken,  the  deformity 
%vas  made  manifest ;  and  the  lovers,  lately  so  happy  and  so 
proud,  turned  away  loathing  and  horror-struck.*  When- 
ever I  detect  Duessa  in  any  article  cast  in  that  mould  of 
style  and  thought  which  belongs  to  Macaulay,  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  declaring  positively  that  the  paper  in  which  the  foul 
enchantress  shews  is  indubitably  his  f* 

Now,  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  writer  has  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag ;  for  if  Mr.  Macaulay  had  really  been  traffick- 
ing  so  long  and  steadfostly  with  the  enchantreas,  we  fear 
that,  after  this,  he  will  carefully  avoid  all  allusion  to  her  : 
and  how  are  we  to  detect  him  then  ?  However  it  may  be 
done,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  by  the  rule  to  know  an  old 
Whig — a  man,  viz.,  who  says  directly  the  reverse  of  erery- 
tiling  he  has  been  saying  all  his  li£^ 


FAREWELL. 
Farewell !  farewell !  these  accents  chill 

Fall  heavy  on  my  ear; 
Yet  why? — Since  thou  to  me  must  still 

Be  nothing,  far  or  near. 
Tbo«gh  to  each  other  we  are  now 

No  aiore  than  formal  friends ; 
Still,  sadder  fiselings  cloud  my  brow-* 

Rcgrot  with  parting  Uenda. 
Fhrewell  1  fhrewell  1  be  Ihine  each  joy 

The  happiesty    wiaeat  call 
Prom  ont  the  mass  of  sad  alloy. 

Of  which  aur  lot  is  fmSLX 
Though  Time  around  my  foelings  cast 

His  all-subdning  spell. 
Each  fond  remembrance  oi  the  pott 
Shall  wake  the  wlsh_Farewell ! 

ItD.  D. 
What*8  IK  A  Name  ? — It  is  odd  enough  that  a  sheep 
when  dead  should  turn  into  mutton,  all  but  its  head ;  for 
while  we  ask  for  a  leg  or  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  we  never 
ask  for  a  mutton*s  head.  But  there  is  a  fruit  which  changes 
its  name  still  oftener.  Grapes  are  jso  called,  when  fredi; 
raisins  when  dried,  and  plums  whe 
Jigitized  by  ^ 
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NEW  PAlXTlWe  MACHINE. 

Mr.  J.  KiTCHEK,  Reporter  of  the  NewcaitUe  Journal, 
has  invented  a  printing  press,  which,  from  all  we  hear  of 
it,  bids  fair  to  rerolutionize  this  department  of  the  art — 
it  bears  no  analogy,  eren  in  appearance,  to  amy  machine 
for  the  purpose  hitherto  known.  The  form  can  be  flzed  in 
its  place  in  a  single  moment,  and  will,  when  adjusted, 
remain  atationarp  until  the  work  is  finished.  Complete 
facilities  are  given  for  regulating  the  power,  and  the  ^uan- 
tatjr  of  ink,  or  for  overlaffing  or  obiaimng  register.  The 
same  machine  will  be  equally  applicable  for  the  smallest 
job  or  the  largest  sheet ;  it  will  be  perfectly  under  control, 
and  only  require  one  man  during  the  process  of  printing ; 
or  where  great  speed  is  wanted,  and  the  work  is  heavy,  a 
man  and  a  Jlp  bog,  whilst  it  can  be  sold  for  the  same  price 
as  the  common  press  !  Mr.  Kitchen  is  now  employisd  in  the 
application  lo  his  invention  of  a  clock-work  movement,  so 
that  the  machine  may  keep  a  register  of  its  own  work,  and 
will  thus  act  as  a  check  upon  waste  of  paper  or  idleness  in 
the  absence  of  the  employer  or  orerseer.— [We  give  this  as 
we  get  it.  It  may  be  like  ninety-nine  annonncemtnts  out 
of  the  hundred,  premature  {  but  this  daes  not  lessen  our  con- 
fidence in  the  march  of  improvement.] 

^  MODE  OF  FIXING  AND  VARNISHING  DRAWINGS. 

To  fix  pencil  or  chalk  drawings,  they  should  be  washed 
in  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  isinglass  has  been 
dissolved.  Any  colourless  glue  will  be  available.  Skim, 
med  milk  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  some,  but  isin- 
glass is  preferable.  To  varnish  the  same  drawings,  after 
having  fixed  and  thoroughly  dried  tbera,  pass  on  them  a 
coHt  of  Spa,  or  colourless  spirit  varnish ;  and,  when  per- 
fi^ctly  diy,  a  second.  These  two  will  be  sufficient.  The 
isinglass  water  must  be  applied  lightly,  and  never  put 
twice  over  the  same  spot,  until  the  first  coat  be  dry,  other- 
wise the  drawing  will  become  smeary.  Care  also  must  be 
taken  to  clear  the  drawing  from  every  particle  of  dust  be- 
fore commencing  the  operation,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the 
same  afterwards,  till  it  be  quite  dry;  otherwise,  in  the 
former  case,  it  will  be  cloudy  and  smutty,  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  particles  will  so  adhere  as  never  to  be  removed. 
Finally,  the  brushes  must  be  perfectly  clean.  A  better  plan 
of  passing  over  the  isinglass  wash  than  by  means  of  the 
brush,  is,  to  pour  it  into  a  flat  vessel,  such  as  a  dish,  and 
insert  the  drawing  into  the  composition,  laying  the  paper 
flat  immediately  afterwards.  This  will  preclude  the  chance 
of  its  becoming  smeared,  which,  in  the  case  of  drawings  of 
considerable  vigour  in  touch,  or  of  powerful  shading,  will 
occasionally  happen  to  the  most  cautious  user  of  the  brush. 
— Repertorg  of  Patent  Inventions, 

Important  Observations  on  the  Hyoronetric 
Water  contained  in  Flour. — Most  important  re- 
searches have  recently  been  carried  on  by  M.  M.  Payen  and 
Persoz,  on  the  several  points  in  the  chemical  history  of  bread, 
flour  and  grain.  Their  observations  are  not  yet  published 
in  detail,  but  we  select  the  following  as  being  one  of  the 
very  highest  commercial  dietetic  importance.  They  have 
found  that  100  parts  of  flour,  sold  as  dr^,  and  imparting  no 
moist  stain  to  blotting-paper,  contain,  under  atmospheric 
circumstances,  19  per  cent,  of  water,  and  but  89  of  dry  or 
nutritive  matter ;  that  flour  exposed  to  moist  air  contains 
as  much  as  23  per  cent,  water ;  that  the  finest  flour  employ- 
ed by  the  bakers,  contains  16  per  cent  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. In  summer  these  proportions  of  water  are 
reduced,  but  they  are  remarkably  increased  in  moist  weather. 
Thus  the  quantity  of  floor  which  by  weight,  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  of  water,  would  produce  l^lbs.  of  bread,  will 
produce  but  127ilbs.,  when  the  same  weight  of  flour  is  pur- 
chased in  long  continued  wet  weather.  The  price  of  flour 
should  consequently  in  all  seasons  be  based  on  the  true 
'  quantity  of  dry  matter  it  contains,  and  which  a  simple  and 
rapidly  perfotmed  experiment  would  exactly  indicate.  Thus, 
by  placing  100  grains  of  flour  on  a  plate,  and  heating  this 
on  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  for  one  hour,  the  loss  sustained 
mUl  denote  the  precise  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  the  flour. 


0OaAP8. 

Hi^MANiTY. — ^A  single  trait  of  this  divine  principk  Mm 
often  gained  a  hero  greater  honour  and  applaote  Oum  ifaf 
most  brilliant  and  dazzling  achievements.  Inde«4  it  asf 
be  said  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  moral  virtues,  aai 
to  give  a  lustre  to  all  the  rest.  In  a  military  maziy  bat  <s. 
pecinlly  in  a  victorious  commander,  it  is  cbaming.  Mari. 
borough  and  Wellington  were  both  great  generals  ;  the  fv- 
mer,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  posseft- 
ed  all  the  graces,  and  felt  for  all  mankind ;  the  lauer  it 
composed  of  <<  sterner  stuflT — uncompromising — nurekst- 
ing.  The  following  anecdote  raises  the  character  of  ck 
former  to  the  climax  of  earthly  fame.  Immediately  ate 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  when  victory  had  declared  is 
favour  of  the  British  arms,  the  Duke  observing  a  aoUvr 
leaning  pensively  on  the. butt  of  his  firelock,  thus  acmsted 
him  :  <<  Why  so  sad,  my  friend,  after  so  glorious  a  victory  T 
<<  It  may  be  glorious,^  replied  the  brave  fellow  ;  *<  but  1  aa 
thinking  that  all  the  blood  I  have  spilt  to  day  has  mij 
earned  me  fourpenceJ*  To  the  immortal  honour  of  t^ 
Duke,  let  it  be  recorded,  that  when  he  turaed  aside,  a  tcsr 
was  observed  to  fall  from  his  cheek. 

The  Odd  Family. — In  the  reign  of  WHltam  the  TUM 
there  lived  iu  Ipswich,  in  Suflblk,  a  family  which,  from 
the  number  of  peculiarities  belonging  to  it,  was  distingniih- 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  Odd  Famiig,  Every  event,  whetWr 
good  or  bad,  happened  to  this  iafliily  on  an  odd  day  of  che 
month,  and  every  one  of  them  had  something  odd  in  his  «r 
her  person,  manner,  and  behaviour ;  the  very  letters  ia  their 
Christian  names  always  happened  to  be  an  odd  nombec 
The  husband*s  name  was  Peter,  and  the  wif^s  Rabch ; 
they  had  seven  children,  all  boys, — ^vis.  Solomon,  Romper, 
James,  Matthew,  Jonas,  David,  and  EzekieL  The  faushaad 
had  but  one  leg,  his  wife  but  one  arm.  Solomon  was  bora 
blind  of  the  left  eye,  and  Roger  lost  his  right  eye  by  an  ac- 
cident; James  had  his  left  ear  pulled  off  by  a  boy  in  a 
quarrel,  and  Matthew  was  bom  with  only  three  fingers  on 
his  light  hand ;  Jonas  had  a  stump  foot,  and  David  was 
hump-backed;  all  these,  except  David,  were  lemaikah^ 
short,  while  Ezekiel  was  six  feet  two  inches  high  at  the  aft 
of  nineteen  ;  the  stump-footed  Jonas  and  the  tium&4»ckid 
David  got  wives  of  fortune,  but  no  girls  would  nalea  fa 
the  addresses  of  the  rest.  The  husband^s  hair  wIm  aft  MaA 
as  jet,  and  the  wife's  remarkably  white;  ytt  every  mn  #f 
the  children's  was  red.  The  husband  had  the  pecoliar'«|^ 
fortune  of  falling  into  a  deep  saw-pit,  where  he  wac  ttarfet 
to  death,  in  the  year  1701,  and  his  wife,  refusing  all  kfats 
of  sujttenance,  died  in  five  days  after  him.  In  the  year 
1703,  Ezekiel  enlisted  as  a  grenadier ;  and,  althoogli  kc  was 
afterwards  wounded  in  twenty-^hree  places,  he  iCLoreted. 
Then  Roger,  James,  Matthew,  Jonas,  and  David,  died  at 
different  places  on  the  same  day,  in  1713 ;  and  Soloman 
and  Ezekiel  were  drowned  together  in  crossing  the  Thames, 
in  the  year  1723. 
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AtJTHENTIC  LETTERS  FROM  CANADA. 

It  will  we  (uie,  be  a  long  while  before  authentic 
inforttatkni  from  Emigrants  to  America,  ceases  to 
he  interesting  to  millions  ill  at  ease  at  home^  and 
Hiuieos  f  et  afraid  to  follow  in  a  track  which  thejr 
•re  assured^  if  pursued  with  judgment  and  energy^ 
will  ultimately  leail  to  iedepeadenoe  and  peace  of 
miBd^  itt  the  secure  and  comfortable  means  of  plen. 
tiftt!  subsistence,  and  the  settlement  of  children^ 
The  LcTTBRs  under  constderation  are  of  an  original 
and  intere^tng  kind.  They  are  written  by  the 
VMSibersof  two  Irish  family  gn>u|>8  that  emigrated, 
thm  one  in  .1^7,  and  the  other  last  year.  Both 
consist  of  persons  of  intelligence  and  education, 
■aoTing  In  what  are  eonsideired  the  refined  classes 
of  aociety.  They  are  dirfctly  from  Ireland,  and 
Ateir  respectiTe  heads  are  dergymen.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Magrath,  formerly  a  Rector  in  the  diocese 
of  Perns,  went  out  with  his  wife,  sons,  daughter, 
nephew,  servants  —nine  persons  in  all.  Of  the  nu. 
morons  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Radcliff,  thirteen 
liMUviilaals,  eons,  daughters^n-law,  grandchildren, 
ftc,  went  ovt  last  yeai',  ^fter  having  obtained 
nil  the  information  possible  from  their  friends  the 
Magraths.  The  writer  of  the  Magrath  family  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Magrath,  who  obtained  an  appoint, 
moot  from  the  Governor,  as  an  agent  for  superin. 
tending  the  settlement  of  emigrants.  This  sttua. 
tion  gave  him  many  £scilities  for  acquiring  useful 
.  noA  ncenrate  infonnetion^  which  he  transmitted  in 
ftho  eleee  of  1880^  and  the  beginning  of  1831,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Raddif  for  the  guidance  of  his  family, 
Tlie  letters,  whieh  are  just  published  in  Dublin, 
are  edited  by  this  gentleman;  they  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  with  advantage  by  persons  of 
tho  same  dees,  who  are  stiil  anxiously  ruminating 
;  the  bU|^  fnesHon, ''  To  go,  or  not  to  go  ?"  They 
]  will  prove  of  let!  nkOty  to  ihe  labouring  classes, 
.  «iura  in  eottiof  them  nfbt  on  the  point  of  the  eaor* 
.  wandy  higk  inio  oC  WBpi^  %M  out  in  seme  lat. 
terinf  aeconnts  of  Canada.  This  is  a  cruel  exag. 
gornHoOi  which  has  betrayed  many  into  temporary 
'  dfottOss,  and  raised  the  most  falladous  expeotations. 
Mr.  Thomas  Magrath  is  a  livdy,  Intelligent  ^rish«. 
^  man^  owlting  lo  the  edneation  end  habits  of  a 
•l^entt^man  of  ^  Jh^WA  Coiiatry,''  the  temper  and 
to  success  4n  the  new  Laad  of 


Promise.  We  shall  quote  him  freely.  Though,  on 
subsequent  experience,  he  strongly  advises  emi. 
grants  to  proceed  to  Canada  by  New  York,  and  ap. 
the  Hudson,  he  and  his  friends  nine  in  stl,  enu 
barked  at  Liverpool,  in  a  Whitehaven  vessel,  pay- 
ing L.50  among  them,  and  finding  their  own  prd-^ 
visions.  The  captain,  who  was  only  going  to  Que- 
bec, (for  a  cargo  we  presume^)  was  bound  to  send 
them  free  to  Montreal  with  their  luggage.  Their 
provisions  cost  L.$0;  their  farther  expenses  in 
Montreal,  and  in  going  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Prescott,  lodgings,  carriage  of  luggage,  &c,  Sec, 
with  an  allowance  to  convey  them  to  the  final  point 
of  settlement,  was,  in  all,  La35,  or  L«15  a-headi 
They  had  above  seven  tons  of  luggage*  Mr.  Ma- 
grath's  directions  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
provisions,  tools,  seeds,  dothing,  kc,  &c,  are 
judidous  and  minute,  and  apply  to  single  men,  an 
wdl  as  to  families ;  though  he  strongly  recommendtt 
all  men  to  come  out  married,  provided  they  can. 
meet  with  **  cheerful,  accommodating,  and  econo- 
mizing lasses,  with  a  little  of  the  need/ttl,**  and,  we 
presume,  as  few  boarding  school  accomplishments 
as  possible — raiting  a  loaf,  or  making  a  pumpkin 
pie,  being  far  more  valued  in  the  busk  than  the 
pretty,  or  even  the  fine  arts.  The  artides,  besides, 
tools  (which  every  man  must  handle  who  would 
live  in  comfort  in  a  new  settlement,)  which  Mr. 
Magrath  directs  to  be  purchased,  come  to  about 
L.96,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  wardrobe  and 
equipage  usually  possessed  by  British  geatlomea — 
as  gun,  pistols,  dressing.4»se,  &c.,  /he  He  thinks, 
however,  that  money  is  the  best  commodity  a  man 
can  bring.  No  Minyie  gentleman  should  lay  in  hi^ 
own  ship  provisions,  as  he  cannot  superintend  the 
cooking  and  economy  of  them ;  and  all  should  go 
by  Ntw  JT^rk,  To  that  port  there  are  passages  to 
be  obtained  at  all  prices,  and  with  every  varying 
degree  of  accommodation ;  and  onoe .  there  a  man 
may  get  to  York — the  eentral  point  with  all  noM^ 
settlers  udio  wish  for  land  in  Upper  Canada^^^fof 
L.5,  4s.,  and  by  a  dell|^tfal  route.  Magrath  given 
all  the  reasons  for  and  against  settling  at  once  in 
ik4  busk,  that  is,  on  wild  land,  or  for  purchasing  n 
half  oleared  estate.  The  choice  must  often  be  de- 
termined by  the  etronsMtanoes  of  the  inteiidhfg 
settlers*  The  Raddifiy  as  we  shall  see,  bouj^t  wild 
Und ;  <(he  Magrath^  nt  coming  out,  instood  of  ar* 
oeptiiM:  of  a  laiye  grant  in  an  unsettled  distriot^ 
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pi-eferre«l  to  purrliai^o  within  16  miles  of  Vork,  the  ' 
capital  of  L'pnor  (  niiada. 

"  HaTirg  purch»ned  our  lot  of  seven  hundred  acres  from 
Gnvcmnient,  for  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  (nbout 
]«3'25  British,)  my  father,  during  the  period  of  his  residence 
in  York,  sent  my  brothers  and  myself  to  erect  a  log-house 
on  onr  farm,  of  which  we  all  took  possession  immediately 
after  its  completion ;  and  when  fairly  lodged  in  that,  we 
undertook  the  building  of  our  pi'esent  residence,  which  is  a 
frame-house. 

«  This  dwelling  is  44  feet  by  33,  containing  three  storeys ; 
that  under  ground  is  12  feet  high,  and  built  with  stone  and 
lime. 

<*  The  mode  of  forming  such  a  house  is  as  follows :— . 
'<  A  framer,  on  I'eceiving  the  dimensions  and  plan,  cuts 
otU  the  mortices  and  prepares  the  fi-ame.  A  Bee,  which 
mrans  an  assemblage  of  the  neighbours,  it  then  called ;  and 
a  person  well  skilled  in  the  business,  and  termed  a  BotSf 
takes  the  leadership  of  the  active  party,  who,  with  the 
mere  mechanical  aid  of  a  following,  or  raising  pole,  gra- 
dually elevates  the  mighty  bents,  until  the  tenants  (connec- 
ted with  each  other  by  tie  beams,)  drop  into  their  mortices 
ill  the  sill,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  they  ai-e  im- 
mediately afterwards  secured  by  pins,  and  in  a  few  hours 
♦he  skeleton  of  the  house,  with  its  rafters,  &c.  is  ready  for 
shingles  and  clap  boards. 

^  it  will  appear  strange  to  you  that  a  house  could  be  co- 
vered  in  before  the  sides  are  finished ;  and  still  more  so, 
that  the  cellar,  or  baseinent  storey  should  not  l>e  excarated, 
nor  the  foundation-walls  built  up  to  the  sill,  until  the  up- 
per works  were  completed ;  but  such  was  our  course  of 
proceeding. 

«  At  the  raising  of  my  fl»ther*8  house,  sereuty  kind  neigh- 
bours assisted,  and  worked  extremely  hard  for  an  entire 
d^y,  without  any  recompense  whatever,  except  a  plentiful 
dlnn*»r  cU  fresco. 

*<  In  a  few  months  my  brothers  and  I,  who  are  tolerably 
hanly,  with  the  aid  of  two  carpenters,  had  the  inxide  fi- 
nished ;  and  we  have  now  been  nearly  three  yean  inhabiu 
i}^g  a  truly  comfortable  house,  quite  in  the  home  fashion, 
except  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  verandah,  (not  very 
ommrkn  in  Ireland,)  on  throe  sides,  (supi)orted  by  pillars 
and  secured  by  railing,)  into  Avhich  wt  can  walk  from  our 
bed-rooms,  and  enjoy  the  delightful  air  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  mornings. 

"  This  venindah  is  12  feet  in  breadth.  We  pass  our 
loisiire  hours  in  it  during  the  fine  Aveather,  choosing  the 
ffliady  and  sheltered  side,  according  to  the  sun,  or  wind ; 
and  frequently  sitting  there  with  candles  until  bed-time ; 
with  the  occasional  annoyance,  however,  of  the  troubleaoroe 
moskitpee; — but  where  can  we  expect  to  find  perfect  en- 
joyment P 

«  When  wc  had  completed  the  house,  we  raised  a  bam, 

Mxty  feet  by  thirty-six,  and  eighteen  feet  in  height,  with  an 

ice-house,  root-house,  and  summer  dairy  beneath  it,  which 

~  <t)Mt  usi,  in  cash  for  hired  labour,  only  twelve  dollars  to  a 

i'ran^r,  and  the  price  of  some  nails,  worth  about  2s.  lOd. 

"  We  had  a  second  Bee  for  the  raising  of  this,  which  was 
effected  in  five  hours,  and  on  this  occasion  were  able  to 
!»upply  our  obliging  neighbours,' who  again  volunteered  their 
.  valuable  services,  with  an  abundant  dinner  and  supper  in 
the  dwelling-house;  and  to  gratify  them  with  a  little  music. 
"The  floor  of  this  bam  would  surprise  you  ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  twenty-tliree  beams  of  wood,  eighteen  inches 
square — ^with  two  courses  of  three-inch  plank  over  them. 
There  is  in  fact  as  much  timber  in  the  floor  alone,  as  \%ould 
Tost  pnn  more  than  a  hundred  pounds. 

<'  With  us  it  is  a  cheap  commodity,  and  it  ii  less  expen- 
Fivc  to  draw  and  usa  it  in  great  bulk,  than  to  send  it  to  the 
j«aw  mill  to  be  reduced  to  smaller  scantlings.  The  cause  of 
the  double  flooring  of  thic!c  plank  is  that  (the  timber  being 
fi-esh)  the  grain,  whichwould  be  lost  through  the  opening 
joints  of  a  single  floor  may  be  saved,  by  having  those  joints 
covered  by  a  second  tier  of  boards. 

<<  My  t\t  o  brothers,  James  and  Charles,  noassisted,  cut 
eighteen  thousand  shingles  for  the  roof,  and  laid  them  on, 
hesldes  siding  and  flooring  the  bam.     No  idle  hours  here ! 


"  Before  the  hotise  waa  ready  fw  our  rt^v^piiou,  wt  lud 
cleared  twenty*  acres  of  the  land  for  whc.it,  avl  tluiii^j  the 
successive  operations  of  brushing,  chopping,  logging,  bmn. 
ing  and  fencing — my  father  was  obliged  to  hire  workmen. 
"  The  land  has  a  miserable  appearance  when  first  cleared, 
the  surface  and  stumps  being  as  black  as  fire  can  rezidcr 
them,  and  these  latter  standing  three  feet  high,  to  facilitate 
their  being  drawn  out  by  two  yoke  of  oxen  when  their 
roots  decay,  which  does  not  take  effect  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  (ac<:ording  to  the  kind  of  timber)  and  is  more  tedlo&i 
if  the  land  be  laid  down  for  grass. 

«  Our  first  agricultural  proceedings  are  as  rude  and  sim- 
ple as  can  well  be  imagined.  A  triangular  harronr,  the 
teeth  of  which  weigh  7  lbs.  each,  is  dragged  over  the  nearly 
prepared  ground ;  its  irregular  and  jumping  passage  orrr 
the  roots  and  loose  vegetable  earth,  scatters  the  ashes  of  the 
burned  timber  over  the  entire  surface ;  the  wh^t  is  then 
sown,  about  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  another  scrape  of 
the  harrow  c*  ipletes  the  process. 

<<0n  some  portion  of  his  land  thus  cleared,  theaevKt- 
tier  plants  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  and  Indian  com, 
merely  laying  the  seed  upon  the  ground,  and,  with  a  hoe, 
scratching  a  sufficient  portion  of  e^^rth  and  ashes  to  cmrer 
it — a  luxuriant  crop  generally  succeeds ;  (in  this  district) 
from  tir.'nty  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  land 
is  sown  with  Timothy  grass  and  clover  in  the  foUowiog 
spring,  while  the  snoiv  is  on  the  ground,  that  it  may  hi 
easily  ascertained  whether  the  seed  is  sown  correctly. 

«  After  wheat  no  other  crop  is  taken  (generally  speaking) 
except  hay,  until  after  the  i-emoval  of  the  roots,  when  the 
ploughs  CHU  work. 

'<  The  weight  of  hay  seldom  exceeds  two  tons  per  am, 
because  mowing  on  such  land,  is  a  Avork  of  difficulty ;  vith 
all  our  care  we  leave  much  of  it  uncut,  and  frequently 
break  our  scythes. 

«  To  reduce  the  expense  in  harvest  time,  we  use  cradle 
scythes  to  cut  all  the  grain,  although  they  do  not  mike 
quite  as  clean  work  as  the  sickles.  . 

"  A  good  ci-adler  will  take  down  from  two  to  three  acw 
of  wheat  in  a  day.  Gleaning  is  not  worth  the  attention  of 
even  a  child;  the  scattered  grains  go  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  wild  pigeons  of  which  the  fiodks  are  sometimes  wiitt 
in  length. 

<<  It  is  an  advantageous  ciixumstance  for  the  clearing  of 
i\\\^  country,  that  the  settler  find3  it  his  advantage  to  bring 
in  fresh  land  every  year  Some  emigrants,  who  are  with- 
out capital  or  assistance,  exhaust  their  first  clearance;  Mul 
others  prepare  their  land  by  girdling^  the  trees,  whidi, 
though  it  kills  them,  and  allows  vegetation  under  and 
around  them,  is  an  injudicious  mode,  as  they  frequeatly 
fall  either  on  the  fences  or  on  the  crops,  or,  what  is  wowe, 
on  the  cattle,  and  occasion  annual  and  often  very  incon- 
venient labour  to  remove  them. 

"  We  had  a  very  spirited  manager  for  the  Canada  com- 
pany  in  this  neighbourhood — Mr.  Gait — whose  various 
publications  bear  strong  evidence  of  his  literary  powen, 
and  whose  foresight  and  perseverance,  acting  upon  a  great 
scale,  would  eventually  have  prodace<l  a  wondrtrfirf  in- 
provement,  in  advancing  the  most  important  interestr  of 
tliis  country. 

**  "  The  Tendon  merchants,  however,  composing  the  Canada 
company,  did  not  approve  of  the  expenditure  of  too  mwh 
of  their  cash  on  general  improvements,  without  an  imtM- 
diate  return,  and  recalled  him,  placing  in  his  room  the 
Hon.  William  Allen,  and  Mewrs.  Thomas  Mercer  Jones 
and  Dunlop,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tiger  Duntop 
—the  last,  though  not  least,  of  whom  is  Warden  of  the 
woods  and  forests — all  excellent  and  honourable  men,  who 
will  conscientiously  do  their  duty,  and  may,  perhaps,  e«b- 
tually  reap  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Gait's  wisdom  and  e»r- 
tiona. 

«  An  individual  emigrant  must  expend  capital  and  tod 
before  he  can  have  an  overplus  for  market,  why  then  should 


•  They  have  subwqueDtly  cleared  about  »  m»  wkj  1^»  *"" 
now  have  for  cropping  ISf»  acres.  _   >....  «,, 

.     t  This  is  done^ cutting  through  the  bait  In  rinffS^TJ?*" " 
*  commuokation  of  the  sap  being  interrupted«-tbc  tninx  penain> 
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immediate  profit  be  expected  by  the  company  from  a  nutU" 
b^r  of  colonists,  within  a  shorter  period.*' 

In  reply  to  a  remark  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Radcliff, 
Mr.  iVIagrath  writes^ 

<Mt  is  true  that  eyery  one  who  comes  here,  feels,  at  the 
ouU^et,  the  difficulties  of  bis  new  and  trying  circumstances ; 
eren  the  lowest  peasant,  on  first  entering  his  shanty,  la- 
ments the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  and  experiences  a 
sinking  of  the  he.trt,  and  a  longing  after  his  potatoes  and 
buttermilk  at  home  ;  but  as  his  comforts  increase,  he  be- 
comes  reconciled  to  his  lot ;  finding  himself  independent,  he 
becomes  happy,  and  experimentally  learns  that  this  is  really 
n  Paradise  to  him, 

"  l^and  is  oflon  managed  on  shares  here,  from  waut  of 
money  to  pay  for  labour.  The  man  who  has  land  and 
seed,  leaves  the  management  of  them  to  the  labourer,  who 
tulvcs  half  the  produce,  and  draws  the  rest  into  tlie  barn  of 
Hie  proprietor.  If  we  want  timber  sawed,  we  take  the  lo^.s 
to  the  mill,  and  have  them  cut  to  any  scantling  we  re(|uire, 
leaving  one  half  for  payment. 

«*  In  the  same  way,  if  we  want  wool  made  into  cloth,  it 
is  sent  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  carded  into  rolls  for  a  cer- 
tain share  or  portion,  spun  for  another,  and  afterward* 
woven  for  a  third ;  the  want  of  money  rendering  all  this 
traf^c,  and  sometimes  interchange  of  commodities!,  in  pri- 
nifval  simplicity,  essentially  necessary  to  the  settler's  wants 
and  comforts. 

«  We  have  no  walls  to  our  gardens,  because  there  are  no 
stones,  and,  if  there  were,  building  would  be  too  expensive. 

^^  Melons,  cucumbers,  and  pumpkins,  grow  freely  and 
Tcry  abi^idantly  in  the  open  air,  and  require  less  attention 
than  any  crop  we  have.  We  preserved  a  barrel  of  cucum- 
hers  last  year,  and  kept  them  in  salt  and  water,  pickling 
them  in  vinegar  occasionally,  as  they  were  required  either 
by  our  servants  or  ourselves. 

"  Many  of  your  garden  plants  grow  wild  here,  tiger 
lilies,  magnificent  turncap  and  scarlet  lilies,  ladies*  slippers, 
columbine,  marygolds,  and  various  others  ;  but  strange  to 
My,  I  have  not  seen  in  Canada  the  daisy,  the  holly,  or  the 
ivy,  and  the  hawthorn  very  rarely;  it  is  quite  a  garden 
shrub.  I  have  planted  three  thousand  trees,  and  a  great 
variety  of  evergreens  to  conceal  our  offices,  and  for  orna- 
ment: for  in  (ruth  the  trees  al)out  us  of  natural  growth  are 
far  from  pleasing  in  their  appearance,  their  closeness  pre- 
venting the  lateral  furnishing  of  the  branches,  S9  essential 
to  beauty. 

^  Our  house  stands  in  the  garden,  with  a  circular  paling 
at  one  end  to  fence  off  the  yard  and  offices.  The  poultry 
plague  us  a  good  deal  in  spring,  by  scratching  up  the  seeds. 
In  the  severity  of  winter  their  claws  are,  in  many  cases, 
frostnipped,  and  our  seed  beds  become  more  secure ;  a  good 
farm  yard  and  a  busy  bam  door  are  the  best  remedies. 
.iVf  any  of  the  domestic  fowl  totally  lose  their  toes  in  winter, 
and  consequently  become  harmless  in  the  gardens;  they 
are  pitiable  objects,  when  rambling  about  on  their  stumps, 
and  we  sometimes,  in  the  excess  of  good-natured  feeling, 
wish  them  their  full  complement  of  p^l  members,  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  seeds. 

^<  When  we  first  came  here,  our  hands  were  soft  and  de- 
licate,  as  those  of  a  lady,  from  being  unused  to  laborious 
occupation,  but  seeing  every  one  around  us  employed  at 
manual  works — magistrates,  senators,  counsellors  and  co- 
lonels, without  any  feeling  of  degradation,  we  fairly  set  to, 
in  the  spirit  of  emulative  industry,  and  have  already  exhi- 
bited  pretty  fair  specimens  of  our  efforts  in  clearing  laud^ 
and  afterwards  ploughing  it. 

<<  My  brother  Charles  can  take,  what  is  termed  here,  a 
great  ffap  out  of  a  field  of  com,  with  a  cradle  scythe ;  he 
and  his  brother  James  once  cut  down  two  aci'es  of  rye  be- 
fo^  dinner. 

<<The  latter  makes  all  the  waggons,  sleighs,  harrows, 
ftc,  and  when  I  am  not  superintending  the  emigrant  set- 
tlements, my  ttme^  at  home,  Is  occupied  In  shooing  horses, 
making  gates,  fences,  chimney-pieces,  and  furniture.  In- 
deed my  mechanical  labours  are  so  multifarious  that  I  can 
hardly  enumerate  them;  but  you  may  form  some  idea  of 


their  versatility,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  made  an  ivory 
tooth  for  a  very  nice  girl,  and  an  iron  one  for  the  han'ow, 
within  the  same  day. 

«  My  younger  brother  lends  a  hand  at  every  thing,  from 
a  duct  on  the  piauo-forte  to  the  threshing  of  a  sheaf  of  com ; 
and}  believe  me,  we  are  neither  degraded  in  our  onm  esti- 
mation,  nor  in  that  of  the  most  elevated  of  our  acquaint 
tances,  by  thus  earning  the  bread  of  iMdependence ;  nor  arc 
we  without  our  full  share  of  amusement,  which  is  much 
more  grateful  than  can  be  imagined  by  thd&e^  whose  days 
are  spent  in  idleness  or  vanity. 

<*  We  have  frequently  occupied  the  morning  at  work  in  a 
potato  field,  and  passed  the  evening  most  agreeably  in  the 
ball  room  at  York  1 1 1 

*»  What  would  Mrs,  Grundy  say  to  that  ?'' 

Mr  Magrath  writes  most  animatedly  and  know- 
ingly on  the  subject  of  Canadian  Field  Sports,  if 
Field  they  may  be  called  ;  and,  we  are  told,  medi- 
tates a  volume  upon  the  sports  and  scenery  of  that 
fine  country.  Canada  may  truly  be  called  a  sport- 
ing country.  The  sylvan  pastimes  of  our  gentle 
huntsmen  at  home,  are  hut  child's  play  to  those  of 
the  hardy  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  primeval 
forests^  and  broad  lakes,  and  infinite  creeks  of  Ca- 
nada. 

Of  the  Radcliff  family,  the  principal  Letter- 
Writer  is  a  Lady  ;  Mrs.  William  Radcliff  whose 
lively  dcfscriptions  convey  only  too  vivid  an  idea 
of  the  miseries  of  a  long  sea  voyage  to  delicate  fe- 
males. She,  however,  gives  excellent  hints  to 
those  who  may  follow  her  track  in  similar  circum- 
stanees,  without  all  '^  the  appliances"  of  a  liner y  as 
the  splendid  New  York  and  Liverpool  Packets 
are  named.  She  recommends,  ahove  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfort  of  female  passengers,  a  fil- 
tering machine;  which  we  should  think  a  most 
useful  article  to  settlers;  and  a  liberal  store  of 
bottled  ale  and  porter.  For  a  month  this  poor 
lady  had  been  tortured  with  the  parching  thirst  of 
sea-sickness,  and  disgusted  with  the  nauseous 
water  of  the  ship  ;  and  she  enforces  her  counsel  to 
malt  liberally  with  the  observation,  that  '^  the  more 
delicate  the  ladies  who  may  have  occasion  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  the  more  applicable  the  recom- 
mendation." The  prepared  bottled  milk  which 
they  carried  out,  soon  became  good  for  nothing  to 
sea-sick  people.  Mrs.  Radcliff's  travelling  dis- 
tresses increase  as  she  approaches  her  forest  home. 
The  family  party  and  several  friends  of  the  same 
rank,  who  came  out  intending  to  settle  near  theni, 
landed  when  cholera  was  still  raging  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada. Some  of  them  became  sick,  and  a  child  died 
of  the  pestilence.  One  of  tlie  brothers  pressed  for- 
ward, and  selected  land.  The  Radcliff  settlement 
is  in  Adelaide  township,  London  district. 

"  The  choice  of  my  lots,"  says  Mr.  William  Magrath, 
writing  to  his  father,  "  I  left  to  my  brother,  not  being  able 
to  go  myself.  He  has  succeeded  to  admiration,  for  himself, 
for  me,  and  for  some  friends  in  the  same  township. 

*'  I  have,  for  the  present,  bought  four  hundred  acres  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  land  of  superior  quality,  in  the  Huron 
track,  London  district,  township  Adelaide,  named  after  the 
Qjiecn,  within  twenty  miles  of  Lake  Huron,  and  thirty  of 
Lake  Erie. 

^  As  to  people  of  modente  capital,  (say  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  pounds,)  purchasing  desirable  land  anywhere  but 
in  the  absolute  forest,  is  out  of  the  question.  So  that, 
having  been  informed  by  a  kind  friend  of  the  prime  qimJitj 
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of  tliAt  \V9  ba%'e  purchaicd,  and,  my  brothet*  and  his  com- 
paniona,  who  went  to  view  it,  having  approved  of  it  ret7 
much,  our  lots  are  all  chosen  there;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
iMm,  we  hare  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

**  Improred  farms  have  risen  to  a  price  that  no  common 
capital  can  compass.*  Even  in  onr  remote  district,  it  is 
thonght  that  land  will  be  of  three-fbld  value  in  two  Or 

three  years.     Therefore,  if  A- ^r,  or  any  of  our  friends, 

decide  upon  coming  ou^  and  wish  to  be  near  us,  they  Should 
write  at  once,  that  we  may  secure  the  lots  in  time ;  fbr  the 
townships  are  filled  up  almost  as  fMt  as  they  are  surveyed. 

«<Odr  divisions  adjoin  that  which  is  laid  out  for  the 
tOMm.  When  that  comes  to  be  bnilt,  (and  it  is  said  it  will 
be  completed  in  three  years,)  the  value  of  our  property  will 
obviously  be  enhanced. 

«  Our  fellow-travellers,  PhilUpj  and  Groom,  have  settled 
themselves  beside  us. 

^*  The  former,  ns  resident  physician,  has  got  the  grant  of 
a  town  lot  to  build  on. 

<<  How  lucky  to  have  such  a  man  in  the  midst  of  ns. 

**  All  the  spare  cash  I  had,  I  have  vested  in  bank  stock, 
in  the  bank  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  a  decided  fiict  that  this 
stock  pays  regularly  twelve  per  cent.,  and  is  as  safe  as  in 
the  Bank  of  England. 

«  Government  are  the  holders,  as  I  am  informed,  of  one- 
third  of  the  entire,  and  1  am  well  assured  that  capital  may 
be  vested  with  perfect  safety  in  this  fund. 

<<  No  individual  is  permitted  to  invest  more  than  one 
thousand  pounds,  that  muny  may  partake  of  the  advantage. 

<<  The  influx  of  emigrants  to  our  province  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada has  been  such,  that  in  the  last  year  the  population  is 
said  to  have  increased  one-fourth ;  and  in  this  season,  fully 
as  much  is  expected.  This  affects  the  resources  of  the  country 
in  various  ways,  particularly  as  to  the  focility  of  disposing  of 
i^rming  produce ;  and  also,  as  to  the  banking  interests,  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  As  I  am  informed,  and  in- 
deed  read  in  the  public  prints,  that  so  numerous  have  been 
the  arrivals  of  settlers,  with  considerable  capital,  that  with- 
in a  year  three  hundred  thousand  sovereigns  hare  been  de- 
posited in  the  bank  of  Upper  Canada. 

**  My  deposit  was  in  gdld,  and  I  received  fbur  shillings 
exchange  on  each  sovetvign. 

<<  Bank  stock  has  this  year  paid  sixteen  per  cent.,  never 
less  than  twelve ;  the  legal  interest  is  but  eight ;  but  on 
the  last  dividend  there  was  a  bonus  of  eight  more,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  country  rising  into  such  rapid  prosperity. 
So  that  I  request  yon  to  get  our  Mend  and  kinsman  to  call 
In  any  money  that  I  can  command,  and  to  send  it  me  fbrth- 
with.  Double  interest  in  Ireland  may  be  a  very  bad  thing ; 
but,  being  well  secured,  is  quite  the  reverse  here.*f* 

**  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  the  country,  as  I  have  been 
shut  up  for  a  month  in  this  unhealthy  town ;  where,  how. 
ever,  the  markets^  being  nearly  on  a  par  witli  oun,  speak 
well  for  fiirming  profits,  thon|^  oonflumen  {mvtewtt  now) 
may  feel  the^inoonvenience. 

Baef,  mttttwn,  and  pork,  •  •  Ad.  per  lb. 

Butter,         .  .  .  .  ,      lid.    do. 

Bread  dearer  than  at  home. 

<<  In  fact,  every  thing  is  dear,  as'  the  provinoe  cannot 
•Qpply  itself,  and  is  obliged  to  import  Anom  the  States. 

^  The  fiirmers  here  have  no  diiAcuIty  in  finding  a  mar- 
ket fiM-  their  com.  For  all  that  we  can  grow,  these  ten 
years  to  come,  we  shall  have  a  ready  sale  at  onr  door.i 

**  The  number  of  emigrants  going  up  each  yeai^  will  take 
away  all  that  can  be  spared  at  a  full  price. 

«  All  the  old  people  say,  that  the  country  raiiss  nDore  now 
in  one  year,  than  it  did  before  in  fifty.  Upon  the  whole^ 
then,  1  cannot  see  any  risk  the  prudent  and  industrious 
'ftrmer  can  be  subject  to,  who  pays  no  rent,  has  plenty  to 
fmMst  hlilk^  with  a  ready  market,  and  good  price  for  the 
owpltit. 

**  Amongrt  tome  agreeable  acquaintancea  I  have  made,  is 

«  On  thl*  lubfect.  It  nuy  be  percehred,  uphiiont  Vary.   The  lettler 

t  100  Soverdgu«at4t  per  exchange,  sre  equal  tb  L.180.  lliiiTetted 
fD  Bank  Stock,  at  l<  per  cent.,  yleMa  interect,  L.14. 8s.,  |wr  Brittoh 


Dr.  Owynn,  come  to  settle  at  Vork,  in  the  m«dieal  < 
ment.     He  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  letter 

worthy  friend  aud  relative^  S  G .     We  bar*  b^ 

come  very  intimate ;  he  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  aooosn- 
panied  me  on  a  trip  to  Niagara,  fhmi  whence  w«  rilTwd 
yesterday.** 

It  is  to  Mrs.  Radcliff  we  must  refer  for  t]M  moim 
of  approach  to  the  family  head-quarton,  aad  isr  ■ 
sketch  of  Ameriean  manners. 

«  We  were  comfortably  entertained  at  Bitrfi»rd,aad  ^kmu^ 
much  fotigued,  set  forward  next  morning  by  break  of  iaf 
for  the  next  ta;vcra,  Pntham,  I  think,  a  dtatau^r  «f  laaiy 
miles,  in  the  very  waggon  whidi  bad  brovgfat  mmr  ftisBis 
there  sometime  before.  This  was  driven  by  the  oenao^  Me. 
Lyster,  a  very  conversable  and  wdl  informed 
his  rank  in  life ;  but  all  here  ooncidered  f' 
men  and  ladies—and  this  man,  wbo^  1 1 
troublesome  or  forward  in  his  conversation,  break  fssifd  aad 
dined  at  table  with  us,  without  compunction  or  apolofy. 

^  The  forther  we  proceeded  up  the  country,  tlie  mara  we 
were  gratified  by  the  scenery.  The  birds,  too^  are  ^wy 
beautiful ;  the  blue  jay  and  woodpecker,  espedally — the 
wild  fiowers  were  in  greater  variety  here,  than  at  any  otbcr 
stage  of  the  journey— the  whole  country  abounds  fai  soiu 
fiowers  of  gigantic  size, — there  are  wild  grapes  also,  wkkh 
don*t  ripen  till  they  get  fhwt — and  partridges  without  nun- 
her — when  yon  whistle,  they  stop  to  listen,  and  are  abot 
This  came  under  my  own  eye. 

« I  was  much  amused  at  seeing  William  shaking  bands 
most  heartily  on  the  road  with  a  man  from  whom  be  was 
buying  a  pair  of  oxen.  On  inquiry,  he  proved  to  be  a 
parishioner  of  yours,  my  dear  Mr.  R.,  many  years  afo^  at 
LisnadilL  He  asked  aboat  you  most  affectionately,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  one  of  the  name. 

<<  We  proceeded  next  day  to  Dela^vare,  twenty  miles»  in  the 
same  conveyance,  which  was  tolerably  easy,  baring  the 
seats  slung  from  the  sides,  in  lieu  of  springs^  and  covered 
with  Bui&lo  skins,  (which  are  called  blankets,)  rery  hand- 
some, soft,  and  comfortable. 

<<Tbe  horses  were  excellent,  and  we  were  tempted  to  pur- 
chase the  entire  equipage,  for  160  dollars. 

«  At  Delaware  we  came  up  with  our  party  ;  fbnnd  tbcm  sH 
in  good  health,  and  enjoyed,  with  them,  an  agreeable  day. 
They  went  forward  to  Colonel  Mount*s,  at  Caradoc,  the  Go> 
vemment  agent  for  the  western  district,  a  most  kind  and 
attentive  gentleman.  We  took  up  our  abode  at  a  former^ 
near  Delaware,  while  our  house  waa  building  ;  and  passrd 
six  weeks  there,  very  well  accommodated,  and  abundantly 
supplied,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  For  ^m  wbsk 
fiimily,  (six  in  number,  great  and  small,)  we  paM  six  dsl- 
lars  a-week,  and  had  a  private  sitting-roosa — aercr  Aaiag 
with  the  fomily  of  the  house,  whteh  was  tboogfat  ngf 
strange,  nor  suffering  our  servants  to  dine  with  sct^  which 
was  considered  still  more  extrsordinsry.  This  was  a  Isg- 
house,  the  first  I  had  been  in — very  oomfbrtabfy  itted  sp, 
and  in  some  respects  thought  preferable  to  a  fkamebonss^  as 
being  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler  in  samaiei-,  from  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  objectionable  point  is, 
that  as  the  timber  seasons,  the  logs  settle,  bat  not  eqnabty, 
by  which  the  doors  and  windows  are  set  awry. 

«  Nevertheless,  I  am  quite  content  with  onrs,  wbi«%  issf 
black  ash,  a  timber  not  so  liable  to  shrink  as  maple  sal 
bass  wood,  of  which  they  are  generally  oonstracted.  Ibe 
farmer*s  sons  generally  supplied  the  dinner  tables  tbdr 
own,  with  black  squirrels— onrs,  with  sbickeai^  both  sbf 
by  themselves.  These,  with  bacon,  vsaison,  flbo.,  esttsllMeil 
a  plentifVil  larder.  Most  of  the  necessaries  ofUftcaAbsbsi 
for  the  tronUe  of  providing  them,  and  many  of  Hm  I 
at  the  cheapest  rateu 

**  I  preserved  some  wild  plums  with  maple  i 
was  better  than  that  we  bought.  We  had  watar  msisas  b 
great  profusion ;  and,  when  <me  year  settled,  wa  ean  bsM 
what  we  please ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  ooantry  of  abvadsaea 
For  the  lower  classes,  in  every  respect,  U  preswu^mwt 
inviting  scsne  of  plenty  and  indepsadencs<  srUlekilaBSlibi 
,  bsTs  bssn  sdnsatsd  otherwise^  cSnpoi  but  ht\  <M  H|ifcl  M 
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ttAMtmtkttkiy  which  femrally  prevails)  and  which  it  will  re- 
<|vire  agM  to  correct ;  the  palliative  is  to  be  lought  in  the 
manners  and  enjoyment  of  one*8  own  domestic  circle,  nor 
need  iheg  much  compassion,  who,  like  ns,  have  been  fbrtu- 
nate  enough  to  settle  with  so  many  agreeable  firiends  around 
ua. 

«  Whilst  in  the  furm«honsey  i»  was  my  amusement  to 
at«dy  the  mamiers  of  the  people,  wliidi  confirm  the  fore- 
going  remarlcs. 

'*  They  call  every  one  (ajy  that  does  not  engage  in  some 
manual  work-^^nd  their  dialect  and  mode  of  expression 
are  quite  amusing — on  asking  one  of  the  giria,  whether  the 
lAdians  were  cross  when  they  tadulge  in  any  eseeee  f  <  VTsi/,* 
mid  shB)  (for  they  commence  every  sentence  with  tMi  word,) 
— « they  are  prtUp  uffiy.* 

**  The  mistress  of  the  home,  bringing  in  breakfaat,  say% 
*  Well,  I  gnees  the  tea  looks  black— but  my  huabaiid  thooght 
iXdtretajiUgood: 

**  I  asked  her  how  we  were  to  ftod  ooi  cows  In  winter,  to 
make  them  give  milk  ? 

*<  *  Well,  slop  pour  eowt,* — ^And  *  How  am  I  to  get  theth 
to  oMue  home  Arom  the  wood  P*  <  Well  sol^^tireowe,  and 
they'll  oome  home.' 

« <  If  yoor  dairy  moch  under  ground  f^^  Well,  oonalder. 


**  This  dialogue  aiR»fde  a  spedmeii  of  the  comfortable  and 
affluent  in  this  class — who  received  us  as  lodgers,  at  the 
argent  request  of  Colonel  Mount ;  not  wishing  to  be  put  to 
any  inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time  not  wilting  to  de- 
cline the  remunsroHoiu 

*<  On  asking  one  of  the  daughters  whether  <  they  ever  saw 
a  dairyman  or  preacher?*  sbeanswersd,  *  Well,  |>r«acA«r% 
<moe  in  a  while  ;  and  then  they  »inf  sq,  really  I  am  somo* 
times  in  roars  of  laughter  at  them.* 

^  I  have  now  only  to  recount  the  mTseries  of  my  day's 
jomrney  from  the  form^house  to  Adelaide — ^where  our  man* 
•ion  not  being  perfiootly  ready.  Dr.  PhilUps  proposed  that 
we  should  occupy  his,  t^hich  was  sooner  built. 

**  How  any  unfortunate  fomale  carrying  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  could  have  passed  the  tremendous  road  we  were  re- 
duced to  on  this  occasion,  is  almost  miraculous.  In  my 
long  Journey  from  the  coast,  I  had  suffered  many  hardships 
in  travailing,  and  many  barbarous  roads  that  I  thought 
c^d  not  be  exceeded  in  badness  and  danger ;  but  all  was 
smooth  and  agreeable,  when  compared  with  this  last  day. 
It  did  not  happen  so  with  our  friends  who  went  six  weeks 
before  us— but  in  that  long  interval  the  rain  fell,  and  the 
floods  had  risen — and  the  road  which  they  had  travelled 
wiftout  much  ditBculty,  being  for  us  perftctly  impassable, 
the  woods  were  our  only  resouroSb  Through  these  we  had 
to  cut  our  way — and  to  travel  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  one 
horse,  the  second  being  too  spirited  for  the  intricacy  of  the 
dangerous  passes. 

*  We  fortunately  met  upon  the  way  one  of  Colonel 
Mount's  overseers,  who  sent  a  man  widi  an  axe  to  assist 
us  ;  WiUiaair  who  had  one  of  his  own,  went  forward  to 
dear  the  way,  and  our  northern  aervaal,  Sandy,  led  the 
waggon. 

**  All  this  we  could  have  borne,  but  for  the  innumerable 
creeks,  or  streams  which  crossed  our  way ;  and  were  it  not 
for  a  party  of  men  sent  to  our  relief,  we  could  never  have 
campassed  such  repeated  obstmctioas.  They  made  them, 
selves  usefU,  indeed  indispensably  so,  by  cutting  down 
trees  for  temporary  bridges,  which  we  were  to  pass  over  in 
the  best  manner  we  were  able : — conceive,  my  dear  Mr.  It, 
my  walking  over  deep  creeks,  upon  two  long  and  small 
tms  thrown  across,  which,  however,  with  good  assistance, 
I  eflBected;  but  how  the  horses  and  waggon  were  made  to 
manage  it,  I  am  unable  to  describe;  certainly  the  horses 
here  are  wonderful  animals — ^highly  trained,  and  if  you  let 
them  go  ahead,  they  will  bring  you  up  heights  that  would 
amaxe  you.  At  one  place,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  gave  myself 
Uf  aa  lost  I  this  was  a  deep  creek  with  very  higli  banks  on 
either  side — onr  descent  was  to  rapid  as  nearly  to  threw  u* 
forward  on  the  hone,  whilst  the  sudden  rise  at  the  opposite 
side,  was  as  likely  to  shoot  us  o^t  behind  the  waggon ;  on 
opening  mj  t^  I  percdted  William  and  his  man  in  eau 


trcme  terror  lest  we  should  fall  back ;  but  by  encouraging 
the  poor  horse,  he  brought  us  up  in  safetv.  At  another 
place  we  were  obliged  to  crosa  one  of  those  dangerous 
bridges  on  foot,  and  to  walk  a  great  distance,  mounting 
over  tituiks  of  immense  trees  which  lay  across,  whilst  the 
WR^«^on  was  sent  through  the  wood,  with  twenty  men  to 
clear  the  way — after  this,  so  great  was  my  fatigue,  I 
pa8«^  over  fallen  tnf  of  great  size  without  leaving  the 
Wftg)(on ;  and  had  I  pre^nod  doing  so,  the  want  of  time 
would  hive  prevented  me.  The  day  was  closing  fhst,  half 
an  hour*s  delay  would  have  doomed  us  to  the  forest  for  the 
night — fortunately  we  escaped  this  disagreeable  alternative, 
and  upon  reaching  the  line  of  road,  fkncied  all  our  diAcuU 
ties  over — alas !  it  was  bui  fancy.  The  road  was  flooded, 
and  full  of  mud-holes ;  the  horse  up  to  his  haunches  in 
water,  and  wretched  Bandy  walking  through  It  all.  So 
dark  had  It  become,  I  passed  my  own  house  without  being 
able  to  see  It,  and,  a  little  flirtber  on,  was  hospitably  re- 
celved  in  that  of  Dr.  PhiUips. 

**  1  can  never  be  suflldently  thankfHil  to  a  kind  Provl- 
dence,  fbr  protecting  us  through  so  many  difficulties,  and 
bringing  us  to  the  termination  of  our  long  and  weary  joumeyy 
without  acddent  01  suffering,  except  fhrai  excessive  Aitigoe. 

**  Having  given  you  a  detail,  which  may  appear  suffi- 
cient to  deter  all  female  emigrants  fh>m  so  distant  a  settle- 
ment, it  is  but  fhir  that  I  shouU  explain  how  others  may 
avoid  the  inconveniences  which  we  experienced. 

^  This  is  to  be  done  by  emigrating  at  an  eariy  season, 
and  by  not  wasting  time  when  they  land.  They  will  then 
find  the  roads  in  passable  order ;  and  may  have  some  pro- 
visions growing,  and  their  houses  comfortable,  before  the 
summer  is  past  We  were  too  late  all  through,  and  ftei  the 
inconvenience  of  it. 

**  The  log-house  we  now  inhabit,  till  onr  own  Is  ready, 
was  the  first  completed  in  the  township — if  that  can  be 
called  complete^  which,  on  our  arrival,  consisted  of  but  one 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  one  in  the  upper  storey. 

<'  The  owner,  in  politeness  to  us,  went  up  «tetrt,^that 
is,  tip  M«  ladder^  to  sleep  !  ! — leaving  us  a  room  84  feet 
by  16^  the  full  dimensions  of  theliouae^  with  our  cooking 
stove,  and  its  various  appendages,  at  one  end,  and  his  own 
Franklin  stove  at  the  other.  A  partition  was  soon  formed 
for  my  convenience,  and  very  snug  we  M%  ourselves; 
though,  in  the  unfinished  state  of  the  edifice,  we  couUl  sea 
the  light  through  many  apertures. 

« I  conclude  this  letter  from  my  own  honee,  of  which  wt 
took  possession  yesterday. 

**  It  Is  considered  the  handsomest  in  the  township ;  being 
4fl  fMt  in  front,  and  Ifl  f^  deep,  in  the  dear; — but  when 
finished  next  spring,  by  an  addition  in  the  rear,  will  con- 
sist of  parionr  and  drawing-room,  16  fieet  square  eadi ;  ball, 
kitchen,  and  five  bed-chambers.  The  two  stadcs  of  chimneys^ 
now  of  mud,  but  hereafter  to  be  of  brick^  going  up  through 
the  centre  of  the  building,  afford  the  means  of  warm 
presses  and  commodious  closets.  The  roof  is  formed  on 
Cantalivers,  very  unexpenslve  hers,  whkh  gives  the  whole 
a  gay  appearance.  The  entire  cost,  Lwia  TUs  may  ha  a 
gcMd  hint  for  some  of  oar  friends. 

''We  had  a  large  and  merry  party  l»  brediftst  tUa 
morning.  I  e^joyi^  it,  as  the  fommnner  of  an  agreeabla 
sodety,  fast  forming  about  06.** 

We  should  have  wished  much  for  another  of  this 
lady's  agreeable  epistles  oflber  her  first  winter  in 
the  wilds  was  over,  but  for  that  we  wait.  Up  te 
January^  the  winter  was  one  of  remarkiU>le  mild 
ness  for  die  conntry,  which  proved  inconvenient  to 
the  settlers  in  ode  respect^  as  they  could  not  gat 
their  goods — their  British  comforta  and  eiaganciaa 
eleigksd  on  to  the  settlement,  and  thus  wanted 
many  accommodations  that  would  have  been  doubly 
valued  in  the  wilderness.  Onr  next  quotation 
must  be  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rad* 
cltir,  t6  his  father,  whack  aMitaiBa  SMoe  naefal  in. 
formation.  digitized  by 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


»  The  despondency  we  miffered  at  having  our  dear  little 
girl  taken  off  in  a  few  hoars  by  that  fatal  pestilence,  and 
uur  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  other  children,  caused  our 
difficulties,  and  privations,  in  settling,  to  be  doubly  felt. 
We  are  now,  thank  God,  in  perfect  health,  our  spirits  be- 
ginning to  revive,  and  absolutely  enjoying,  if  not  a  luxuri- 
ous, at  least  a  comfortable  residence  in  our  own  log-house 

the  timbers  of  which,  about  three  months  ago,  displayed 

their  leafy  honours  in  the  wild  foresL  It  consists  of  a  cel- 
lar, three  rooms,  and  a  small  store-room,  in  the  principal 
storey,  and  two  bed-rooms  in  the  roof,  or  ruff,  as  the  Ca- 
nadians term  it.  The  edifice  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty-flve, 
from  out  to  out.  For  the  five  rooms,  we  have  three  flues, 
ai^d  two  stoves,  and  mean  to  be  very  snug  and  warm. 
When  perfectly  finished,  the  whole  expenditure  will  be  about 
L»30,  Halifax  currency,  or  L.25  British. 

»<  I  have  discovered  limestone,  which  my  Connaughtman, 
(an  excellent  servant,)  has  contrived  to  bum  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  building  the  stack  of  chimneys,  and  plastering 
the  interior  of  the  house,  all  which  he  has  been  bandy 
enough  to  accomplish  ;  and  it  may  answer  very  well  for 
6<}me  little  time,  till  I  can  build  a  frame-liouse,  of  greater 
dimoi&ions,  which  I  mean  to  do.  But  I  am  most  anxious 
that  you  should  know  how  this  said  visnsion  is  situated 
In  order  to  this,  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the  land  itself. 
«  My  lot  is  beautifully  undulated.  A  creek  or  small  river 
winding  nearly  through  its  entire  length,  between  rich^fo, 
aq  they  are  here  called,  is  bounded  on  each  side,  at  some 
distance,  by  high  banks,  upon  which  I  am  leaving  a  belt  of 
ornamental  timber,  which  swells  with  the  form  of  the  hills, 
and  is,  in  general,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  depth.  Be- 
tween those  banks  and  the  river,  all  trees  are  to  be  removed, 
except  a  few  maples. 

<<  At  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  the  town,  the  right 
bank  takes  a  bend,  as  it  were,  across  the  flats,  and  on  that 
my  house  is  placed,  commanding  from  its  windows  a  second 
smaller  stream,  with  rising  ground  beyond,  and  a  handsome 
point  of  land,  embellished  by  a  considerable  clump  of  the 
best  trees.  The  quality  of  the  timber  denotes  the  richness 
of  the  soiL  Ours  consists  of  maple,  beech,  butternut,  elm, 
white  ash,  hornbeam,  a  sprinkling  of  oak,  and  some  cherry 
and  bass  wood ;  all  indicating  a  piime  soil,  and  with  gi'eat 
correctness,  as  I  find  it  to  be,  in  surface,  five  inches  of  black 
vegetable  mould,  over  a  few  inches  of  clay  loam,  with  a 
substratum  of  strong  clay — and  almost  all  my  land,  of  this 
description,  is  an  extended  level  of  wheat  soil,  without  the 
least  unevenness.  The  knowing  ones  who  have  seen  it, 
say  it  will  give  wheat  for  ever  ;  and  speak  of  fifty  busiiels 
to  the  statute  acre.  This  I  think  scarcely  possible,  as  I 
saw  a  standing  crop,  which  I  thought  much  better  than  any 
about  you,  and  which  the  Fingallians  would  say,  was 
<  the  load  of  the  earthy  yet  I  am  told  it  produced  but  forty 
bushels;  but  this  is  a  wondertul  return,  upon  the  small 
acre,  particularly  when  you  consider  that  the  stumps,  after 
clearing,  occupy  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  ground. 

«  To  so  handsome  an  establishment,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  suitable  approach.  I  have  laid  one  out  with  some 
taste,  useless,  however,  to  man  or  beast,  till  the  enow  comei 
—^ow  knee  deep,  of  glutinous  mud,  that  would  slip  off 
your  Wellingtons  like  a  boot-jack.  This  is  one  of  our 
misei'ies,  and  must  be  that  of  all  new  settlei-s  for  a  short 
time.  We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  this  much  wished-for 
frost  and  snow.  These  last  three  days  have  given  some  me- 
nace, {promise^  I  should  say,)  of  its  setting  in.  A  great 
part  of  my.  furniture  which  lies  at  Kettle  Creek,  must  re- 
main  there  till  the  sleighs  can  work.  The  waggon  and  oxen 
would  be  swamped  at  present  in  the  sloughs  and  mud-holes. 
<<  It  snows  lightly  at  this  moment  ;  and  I  have  every 
hope  that  I  may  have  tables  and  chairs  for  a  party  of  nine- 
teen, to  dine  under  this  roof,  this  day  fbrtnight,  being 
Christmas  Day.  Here  we  think  nothing  of  the  expense,  the 
larder  is  so  cheaply  and  abundantly  supplied.  We  are 
much  worse  off,  however,  than  we  shall  be  next  year,  veni- 
■on  being  our  chief  article  of  consiunption^brought  to  our 
door  at  one  halfpenny  a  pound.  We  have  occasionally 
beef,  (not  the  best,)  with  mutton  and  fbwls ;  potatoes  bad, 
and  dear. 


<<  I  bought  a  yoimg  mikh  cow  and  a  calf  for  twentT^our 
dollars — she  gives  a  good  supply  of  milk  and  cream — ^butter 
from  74d.  to  9d.,  per  lb.  I  was  taught  to  think  that  all 
cattle  would  be  wdl  subsisted  in  the  woods.  In  nunmcr 
they  certainly  will  thrive,  even  to  good  eooditioa — a«(  ao  ia 
winter.  My  teams  of  oxen  are  making  the  ^perisBoU  % 
but  if  they  did  not  get  braa  mashes,  they  would  have  a  poor 
chance  of  seeing  another  summer.  The  first  year  is,  to  all 
settlers,  and  to  all  animals  under  their  care,  the  naost  trying 
and  inconvenient;  I  mean  with  those  who  settle  In  tiis 
Bush.  The  second  year  brings  with  It,  its  iirodiice»  its 
plenty,  and  its  comforts. 

«  Till  this  last  week,  the  weather  has  been  driii^tfoL  I 
have  been  occupied  in  getting  as  many  acres  as  I  can  dearad 
and  prepared  for  cropping.  Sixtem  are  already  under 
operation,  which  will  make  a  good  open  about  the  boose. 
If  I  can  get  choppers  in  time^  I  will  finish  a  good  nkany 
more.  The  best  management,  in  these  new  totmships,  b, 
to  clear  as  much  as  possible  in  the  first  ftw  years,  whiie  yea 
have  a  sure  market  on  the  spot. 

<^  The  task  price  is  very  moderate  for  such  heavy  w»rk.  My 
brother  and  1,  have  set  oursat  L.1,  Ss.,  per  acf« ;  the  bi«sh- 
wood  to  be  collected  and  piled,  and  the  logs  cut  to  the  pro- 
per lengths.  It  will  &I1  to  oiunsdves  to  ooUect  the  lo^  aad 
to  bum  all ;  but  this,  where  we  have  our  own  oxen,  w21 
pay  well  by  the  ashes,  which  ave  very  profitable.** 

There  are  one  or  two  letters^  probably  of  Dab- 
lin  manufacture,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Brid- 
get Lacy,  a  charity  girL  serving  maid  to  the  Rad. 
cliffs,  which  are  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  If^oifred 
Jenkins,  and  which  throw  an  air  of  doubt  and 
absurdity  over  the  book.  The  Editor  indeed  says, 
the  name  of  the  fair  writer  is  a  fictitious  one^  but 
he  should  also  have  mentioned  that  the  epktlea 
themselves  are  arrant  fictions  ;  nor  do  they  at  all 
harmonize  with  the  spirit  or  the  serions  purpose  of 
a  volume,  which  we  conceive  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  late  numerous  works  upon  Canada. 
The  emigrants  though  of  a  genteel  class  and  deariy 
loving  ''  ould  Ireland,"  seem  to  have  found  it  per. 
haps  too  hot,  and  certainly  much  too  poor  to  Im^ 
them,  as  men  and  women  bred  and  educated  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen  expect  to  be  maintained 
themselves,  and  to  leave  their  children.  They,  ac- 
cordingly, after  due  inquiry  and  deliberatioii, 
formed  the  sensible  resolution  of  transferring 
themselves,  before  they  had  run  down  to  the  last 
guinea,  to  a  land  where  there  were  no  larg^e  landed 
absentees,  and  still  abundant  elbow-room  for  active, 
intelligent,  persevering, and  induHrioue gentlemen; 
though  possessed  of  no  more  capital' than,  in  oar 
wealthy  community  of  paupers  and  aristocrat^ 
would  be  considered  adequate  for  one  or  two 
years'  maintenance  of  a  respectable  family.  Con- 
ceive the  misery  of  a  fashionable  family  doomed 
to  live  upon  from  L.500  to  L.800  a-year !  Yet  this 
is  the  sum  of  capital  required  by  the  class  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  these  letters  will  be  useful.  For 
this  is  not  exactly  a  poor  man's  book  ;  tbonf^ 
from  it  he  may  learn  in  time,  that  wages  in  Canada 
are  principally  increased  by  harder  work  and  longer 
hours  than  at  home.  The  labourer  is,  however^ 
undeniably  much  better  fed ;  and  he  has  the  strOQf 
and  cheering  inducement  to  exertion,  that  the  ] 
session  of  a  few  pounds,  will  enable  him  to  1 
himself  an  independent  land  proprietor,  wli«&  }im 
labours  will  be  all  for  himself.  He  may  woA  W 
in  the  animating  belief  that  his  sinews^ff e  ^jj^^jfi^ 
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a'd  his  sweat  poured  forth  for  the  exclusive  advan- 
t^e  of  his  children.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
sae  and  profitable  employment  for  children,  is  of 
ili^lf  motive  sufficient  to  encourage  the  poor  man 
tobrave  the  unavoidable  hardships  of  emigration. 
Aeofding  to  these  letters,  the  wages  of  a  good 
geeral  farm  servant,  is  about  L.25,  a-year,  with 
amle  food.  A  maid-servant  receives  from  L.5,  to 
L.v  in.  the  new  settlements  ;  but  a  good  female 
secant  will  probably  get  more.  The  labour  of 
boi  sexes  is  hard  and  constant ;  as  baking,  brew- 
ing sugar-making,  candle  and  soap-making,  ashes 
bulging,  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth,  rais- 
ing lax,  &c.,  &c,,  are  all  household  employments. 
Thenew  Canadian  settlers  have  not  yet  reached 
minte  division  of  labour.  We  shall  conclude 
thest  extracts  with  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liamRaddiff,  to  a  friend  in  Dublin.  It  is  to  our 
mindvery  natural,  and  charmingly  Irish. 

**  L*  no  one  persuade  you  against  bringing  out  your 
dogs ;  they  would  be  invaluable.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see,  01  hear  of  a  good  one  in  this  country.  A  flock  of 
about  %irty  turkeys  came  round  the  house  last  week ;  my 
man  fiid  at  them,  and,  like  sportsmen  that  you  and  I  have 
met,  bosted  that  he  had  knocked  as  much  feathers  out  of 
one  of  lem,  as  would  make  a  good  pillow,  but  the  larder 
iired  nthing  the  better.  They  are  very  numerous,  but 
very  way — and  run  faster  than  an  Indian.  If  you  were 
with  me  we  could  shoot  more  game  in  a  day  than  a  good 
hone  cotd  carry  home.  When  I  can  spare  time  to  go  out, 
I  can,  wftiout  fkilnre,  bring  back  one,  two^  or  three  deer, 
any  day  .  please.  They  are  in  hundreds  in  the  lands  all 
round,  asi  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  Calder- 
wood  rifle, which  I  brought  fh>m  home.  It  has  obtained 
a  great  ehaacter  here,  irom  my  having  tried  it  at  a  mark, 
against  an  ndian  chie^  whom  I  beat  unmercifully. 

"  I  have  already  cleared  five  acres,  and  by  February, 
thirty  are  tobe  completed  for  me,  and  an  equal  number  for 
my  brother,  it  L.1,  8s.  per  acre,  for  brushing,  piling  ready 
to  bom,  choiring,  and  catting  into  lengths.  The  drawing 
together,  and  baming,  to  be  executed  by  ourNlves.  The 
workmen  den^nded  much  more,  and  had  not  we  been  a 
fiill  party  witl  a  little  steadiness,  and  some  money  stining 
among  us,  tho^  would  have  beaten  us  out,  whereas  we  are 
now  victorions,and  the  defeated  party,  perfectly  contented, 
in  the  ezpectatbn  of  touqhing  a  little  hard  cash,  of  which 
they  havo  very  little,  and  are  passionately  fond.  I  could 
never  have  ima^ned  that  the  axe  could  be  used  with  such 
dexterity ;  I  realy  think  that  two  Canadians  would  clear 
all  Gerardstown  n  a  fortnight;  they  would  take  but  two 
blows  to  every  tne  in  the  plautetions. 

**  Desire  all  friods  who  come  out  to  bring  delft,  bat  not 
glass — as  the  latte*  is  as  cheap  here,  as  the  former  is  ex. 
travagant  in  price^-also,  hardware  of  the  necessary  kinds, 
and  spades  and  shovels,  which  are  ill  constructed  in  this 
country,^but,  aboic  all,  a  hay-knife.  Here  they  cut  their 
hay  with  an  axe,  aid,  I  may  say,  do  almost  every  thing 
with  that  uniD^so/ implement   * 

"  I  have  bought  a  waggon  and  pair  of  horses ;  one  of 
them  a  choice  saddle  sorse,  fully  equal  to  my  weight,  which 
however  is  much  deciBased.  He  cost  me  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  such  a  one  would  bring  a  hundi'ed  pounds  with  you. 
They  are  very  good  here,  and  very  cheap. 
.  **  Now,  my  dear  A.  as  to  advising  you  whether  to  come 
out  or  not,  as  I  promised  to  do,  I  can  safely  say,  from  all 
that  I  have  seen  and  heai-d,  thai  if  you  can  contrive  to 
r^h  my  house,  with  five  hundred  pounds  in  your  pocket, 
you  may,  with  your  present  experience,  ensure  yourself  a 
certain  and  gentlemiuilikc  independence. 
•  •*  Think  what  an  advantage  you  would  have  over  me, 
who  have  spent  a  little  fortune  in  bringing  out  a  family, 
and  in  the  delays  and  heavy  cost  of  their  voyage,  journey, 
lodgiingt,-  retldence  in  to^vns,  and  charges  at  taverns  and 


elsewhere,  till  nearly  the  present  date,  when  we  are  at 
length  settled,  but  not  unexpensively,  till  next  year,  when 
the  produce  of  the  ferm  will  begin  to  tell ;  whereas  you, 
who  are  a  single  man,  can  apply  all  your  time,  and  energy, 
and  money  to  settling  yourself  prudently  and  comfortably, 
and  make  as  happy  by  remaining  with  us  till  you  do  so. 
I  only  fsar  that  if  you  do  not  come  soon,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  find  land  near  us,  bo  fast  are  the  lots  disposed  of. 
You  need  have  no  scruple  about  adding  to  our  establish- 
ment, if  you  ean  live  on  venison  and  many  other  good 
things  that  cost  but  little.  My  cellar  also  defies  you.  I 
have  a  very  snag  one,  moderately  stocked  with  choice  Te^ 
neriffe  at  ^8.  the  gallon,  Brandy  at  10s.,  Rum  at  48.  6d., 
and  Whisky, (very  good)  at  Is.  8d.  No  locks  or  bolts 
here,  which  is  rather  new  to  me.  The  Canadians  never 
steal,  but  are  sharp  enough,  and  will  take  advantage  ivhen 
they  can. 

"  I  have  now  tM.  you  many  of  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  which  are  decidedly  very  great ; 
still,  hotCever,  an  Irish  day  of  recollection,  sinking  the 
spirits  down,  down  I  will  occur ;  and  sometimes,  notwith- 
standing the  oatrages  and  the  murders,  the  politics,  and  the 
poverty  of  that  unhappy  country,  I  would  give  all  I  am 
worth  to  be  walking  beside  you,  shooting  the  Enfield  bot- 
toms, as  in  those  happy  days  we  have  spent  together ;  again, 
these  feelings  vanish,  when  I  look  at  my  rich  land,  unen- 
cumbered by  rent  or  taxes,  and  ask  myself,  if  1  were  back 
again,  how  could  I  command  such  certain  independence. 

<<  If  I  had  my  friends  all  here,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
man  breathing. 

**  I  inspect  my  choppers,  and  am  much  interested.  They 
say  here,  that  once  we  see  the  crops  growing,  we  shall  never 
think  of  home  again  ;  but  this  is  a  bold  assertion. 

'<  I  do  not  feel  at  home  here  yet  My  former  life,  my  sea 
voyage,  and  travelling  some  seven  hundred  miles  through 
a  new  country,  appear  more  like  a  dream  than  reality ;  my 
very  existence  in  these  drowsy  woods  appears  doubtful,  till 
I  rouse  myself  by  thinking  on  my  College  friends,  my  hunt- 
ing days,  the  animating  hounds,  the  green  open  fields,  and 
the  scarlet  coats. 

•  ••••• 

*<  What  I  have  still  to  say  may  be  comprised  in  a  nut- 
shell ;  come  by  New  York,  don't  loiter  on  the  road  to 
waste  your  money;  bring  out  rape-seed,  hay-seeds,  garden- 
seeds,  especially  those  of  culinary  and  aromatic  herbs,  and 
sail  in  April,  if  you  can. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  doubt  the  powers  of  the 
Calderwood  rifle ;  though,  we  coidd  advise  no 
Scotch  or  English  emigrant,  to  trust  his  family 
provision  in  his  first  year  or  any  future  year,  to 
the  "  bringing  back"  even  "  one  deer  »-day." 
These  are  the  sweets,  not  the  utilities,  of  the  long 
hard  life  of  endeavour,  which  must  precede  the 
beatitudes  of  the  emigrant  of  moderate  capital. 
At  Adelaide,  a  church  is  to  be  built,  and  a  log 
schoolhouse  was  to  be  erected  immediately.  Mr. 
Thomas  Radclifif  gives  his  father  an  account  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  province.  The  number  of 
Methodist  Missionaries  is  considerable. 

*<  Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed,  there  they  are  to  be 
found.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  men,  and  all  of  them 
are  really  er  apparently  zealous ;  and  from  all  I  can  hear 
they  have  done  infinitely  more  among  the  Indians  in  pix>. 
moting  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  than  our  clergymen 
have  been  able,  or  anxious  to  efifect.  I  know  that  there 
exists,  at  this  moment,  a  demand,  (in  mercantile  phraseo- 
logy,) for  thirty,  or  forty  Church  of  England  clergymen. 

^If  care  be  taken  to  select  able,  zealous  and  active 
men,  the  happiest  results  will  follow  ;  but  if  a  swarm  of 
Drones  be  sent  among  us,  atti*acted  merely  by  the  temporal 
advantages  of  a  settlement,  without  higher  motives  and 
anxieties,  the  degradation  of  our  religion  and  the  general 
contempt  of  inefficient  ministers,  must  be  anticipated* 

tf  But  1  much  fear  that  the  goveituneut  of  the  pamt 
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coootry  b»i  let  the  time  pom  by^  when  food  might  Jmiv<  heeA 
«ffBCtfU  through  the  iustromeaulity  of  oiir  clergy.  Th« 
ZHethodisC  dtweutera  have  obtained  an  ascendency  over  our 
infMit  i^piilation.  Their  habits  of  domiciliary  tisitation, 
their  acquaintance  witb  the  tattea  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Canadians,  th€tr  reAdineas  to  tolce  long  and  fhiiguing  ride% 
in  the  discharge  of  their  ael^impoeed  laboura»  render  them 
formidable  rivals  to  our  more  9€uy»ff<iin§  clergy. 

^  1  repeat,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  send  us 
men  of  eharaeitr  and  high  religious  Attainments,  deeply 
convinced  of  the  responiibility  attached  to  their  calling,  and 
determined  that  every  other  pursuit,  and  care,  shaU  be  se- 
condary to  the  great  purpose,  for  which  they  are  designed, 
and  to  which  they  should  be  principally  devoted/* 

Other  observations  are  made  by  this  gentleman 
which  we  cannot  so  entirely  approve.  It  is  evident 
that  the  good  example  of  the  United  States^  in 
which  provision  is  always  made  for  education^  is 
pot  lost  upon  the  Canadian  Government. 


PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  USED  DURING  A 
THUNDER  STORM. 

It  is  still  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
CoTciifs  of  modem  philosophy  respecting  the  electric  fluid, 
and  the  laws  of  its  operation,  no  thnnderguard  has  yet 
been  invented  which,  in  all  situationi*,  whether  in  the 
house,  in  the  sti'eet,  in  the  open  field,  in  a  airriage,  or  on 
horso^ack,  sluill  serve  as  a  complete  protection  from  the 
ravages  of  lightning.  Till  some  contJrivamte  of  this  kind 
lie  clfoctMl,  it  is  probable  that  the  hutuan  race  will  still  be 
occasionally  suljjected  to  accidents  from  electrical  storms. 
Boch  accidents  are  more  numerous  and  fatal,  even  in  our 
temperate  climate,  than  is  generally  imagined.  From  an 
induction  of  a  variety  of  facts  of  this  kind,  as  stated  in  the 
public  papers  and  other  periodical  works,  in  the  year  1811, 
the  author  ascertained  that  more  than  twenty  persons  were 
killetl  by  lightning,  (or  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  persons 
evei7  fifty  yeai-s,)  duiing  the  summer  mouths  of  that  year 
within  the  limlti  of  our  island  ;  besides  the  violent  shocks 
experienced  by  others,  which  did  not  immediately  prove 
fatal,  and  the  damage  occasioned  to  sheep  and  cattle,  apd 
to  public  and  private  edifices;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  most  of  the  individuals  who  were  killed  by  the  light- 
ning had  either  taken  shelter  under  trees,  or  were  in  situa- 
tions adjacent  to  bells  or  bellrwires.  The  experience  of 
succeeding  years  proves  that  a  similar  number  of  disasters 
of  this  kind  annually  take  place.  Jt  is,  however,  more 
than  probable,  that  at  least  half  the  number  of  accidents 
arising  from  the  same  cause  might  have  been  averted,  had 
the  nature  of  lightning,  and  the  laws  which  reguLite  its 
movements,  been  genendly  known.  Seldom  a  year  pastes 
but  we  are  informed  by  the  public  prints  of  some  person 
or  other  having  been  killed  by  lightning,  when  taking 
shelter  under  a  large  tree,-.^4>f  whole  families  having  been 
struck  down  when  crowding  around  a  fire-place,  during  a 
thunder  storm, — of  one  person  having  heed  struck  when 
standing  bfsid«  ft  bell-wire,  and  another  while  standing 
under  a  bell  connected  with  the  wire^  or  under  a  lustre 
hanging  from  the  ceiling. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of 
such  accidents  would  have  I)een  prevented  had  the  follow- 
ing fiicti  respecting  the  natute  of  lightning  been  extensive. 
\f  knou*n  : — That  lightning  is  a  fluid  of  the  same  nature, 
and  is  dir«9Cted  in  its  motions  by  the  sapie  laws  which  re- 
gulate th«  moti<»hs  of  the  electric  fluid  in  our  common  elec- 
trical macfaitiev  ;.^that  it  is  attracted  and  conducted  by 
trees,  water,  moisture^  flame,  and  all  kinds  of  metaUic  siib. 
Htances  ;.^that  it  is  most  disposed  to  strike  high  and  point- 
ed objects  I  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be  dangerous  to  re» 
main  connected  with  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
such  olijects  when  a  thnnder^ckmd  is  pasnng  near  the  earth. 

Hence  the  ibllowing  precautionary  maxims  hare  been 
dadoced,  by  attending  to  which  the  personal  ftccidents  aris- 
ing  ftvtsk  thunder-storms  might  be,  in  a  groat  measure,  pre- 
sented. In  the  open  air,  during  a  stOrtn,  riter^  pools,  and 
I'frtrj'  ^«|AS  or  >nrtef,  fifm^  the  B(i^pdet»  ari«ing  ftom 


a  recent  shower,  shook!  b«  avoided,  bseauss  water  bcittgaB 
excellent  conductor,  might  determina  the  course  of  an  etc* 
trical  discharge  towards  a  person  in  contact  with  it,  oiIb 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  AU  high  trees  and  timiar 
elevated  conductors,  should  also  be  avcrfdad,  as  the<y  an  in 
more  danger  of  being  skmck  than  ebjeeti  on  the  gnnai  # 
and,  tbereAire^  a  penon  h»  contact  wkh  them  ezpons  lask 
self  to  imminent  danger,  should  the  coarse  of  the  lighting: 
lie  in  that  direction.  But,  to  take  oar  stati<m  at  tb^io- 
tance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  shch  dbfects,  or,  at  iich 
a  distance  as  may  prevent  as  ftom  being  hajored  1lytti4 
splinters  of  wood,  should  the  tree  be  smMk,  is  mora  stopo 
than  even  in  the  nudat  of  aa  open  plahk  Porsoaoa  m 
house  not  provided  with  thunder-rods,  should  avoid  siting 
near  a  chimney  or  flre-place,  whether  there  be  a  fire  i  tiike 
grate  or  not  For  when  there  is  a  fire  hi  the  grate,  tb  fine 
contains  the  following  condudtora^— Aame^  siaohe^  uSMk 
air,  and  soot.  Even  when  there  is  no  flre>  the  aootwidl 
which  the  fine  b  lined,  is  a  oonduotor  9  and,  ftom  the  s«i«rior 
height  of  the  chimney-shaft  above  every  other  part  -f  the 
building,  it  is  more  liable  than  any  other  part  of  chAonse 
to  be  struck  with  lightnings  In  a  house,  to<V  gilt  iftnret* 
or  picture  frames,  lustres  or  bivnlng  candles,  bcMinsy 
and  all  metallic  substances,  shoold  be  careAiIly  avoledy  aa 
they  afibrd  so  many  points  of  attraction,  which  m^ht  do% 
termine  the  course  of  an  electric  discharge.  The  saftt  posi- 
tionfis  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  if  not  near  a  lustrt  a  bell, 
or  any  thing  tianging  from  the  ceiling ;  and  if  wc  pace  the 
chair  on  which  we  sit  on  a  bed  or  mattress,  almot  every 
possible  danger  may  be  avoided.*  Such  are  a  fiMvmaxima 
easy  to  be  recollected  and  put  la  practice,  by  atteding  lio 
which,  not  a  few  accidents  ijroBii  electrical  ezplosioili  "Ught 
be  averted^ 


USEFUL  HINTS  AND  RECEIPTS  FOR  TARM 
WEATHER. 

CuxAT  CooLiiro  BBwmAeM...^Thfe  tnUvfai  whftA 
cuewnber*  is  cook^  aiaybil^  Miy  ftie«iflbM']MtHil|a  or 
scraps  put  to  it,  and  be  boiled  up,  fttrain«d,  ani  svpetttttcd 
fot  a  cooling  draught.  Water  vrith  melon  the  aase. — Ctk 
ajid  Ilottsewifi's  Manuat* 

RHUBAma  or  rimbarh  sterna  ykM,  at  this  aMOOt  &r  Ukon 
add  juioe  than  tt  is  desimble  to  have  hi  t]irts,plM,  or  etewe 
of  thU  Ui^I  spring  vegcftable.  braindfifwha  is  cdnsidevsd 
superfluous  when  stewing  the  stems,  preparaory  to  making 
your  pie,  swee^n  this,  and  keep  the  synu  to  mix  with 
water  for  a  rcfteshhig  summit  drink,  whiei  DM*  nMMng 
save  the  sugar.  The  drink  is  exctedlnglypleaMint,  ft&d,  I 
should  presume,  perfectly  wholesome  ;  bu(  perhaps,  some 
of  the  Hchoolmaiter**  medical  friends  ma]  inform  him  en 
the  latter  subject 

BLO88OM  OF  TMB  LiUt  TBEru—I  md  yon  Another 
receipt  which,  though  nnknowh  in  thif  cctttry,  ti  of  nhK. 
The  preeent  fbvouMble  season  pramfiM  m  abtindiitt  cmp 
of  this  vahiaMe  pix»diietiott  of  nAtnie*^  lalMttory,  of  which, 
in  France,  every  fomily  endeavonrs  tr  k<ep  ft  ittfre  for 
the  purpoae  of  making  an  Infusion,  wMch  it  adminittertil 
With  great  success  in  cases  of  co)di  Or  IWerMintM,  hi  wUch 
it  has  a  most  agreeable  and  soothing  efl^ct  The  |»tt»cese 
of  gathering  and  preserving  it  i«  veryshttple.  When  &» 
blotoem  is  mattire,  it  sfaoiild  be  gatbei^  from  the  trte^ 
and  Spread  out  on  linen  sheets  in  the  sun  until  peifoctly 
dry ;  a  portion  of  the  youhg  and  tendsr  Ififtirca  of  the  trie 
are  sometimes  phidced  and  dried  along  whh  the  blossom;^ 
it  may  be  kept  in  linen  or  paper  bags.  To  make  the  iarfh*  ^ 
sion,  a  hirge  bandM  of  the  dried  flowtfvls'pttt  imb  a'ttt^ 
not,  and  treated  as  teft,  Which  being  sweetened  yiHik  u  HMi 
heney  or  sugar,  is  taken  hot  on  g^itf  to  rest 

•  It  hM  hem  generallj  thought  that  the  csUar  is  tke  mm  iflMes 
lituation  duriog  a  thunder  ilorm ;  but  this  is  troeooly  to  mst^  OMa 
When  the  hghtfting  prooe^  ftom  the  dood^  it  ii  naatiiMJlo»><0  0» 
tiuMtaecaTeporitlooj  but  In  foe^Me  sT 


the  lightning 


inMoo;  : 
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I>art6  of  the  tiVimhg.-^DfclF$t>0ii^t^Ki 
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A  PASSAGB  IN  THE  LIKB  OP  SIR  H.  DB   GREY. 

BY  MRS.  A.  C  UALL. 

BEjoms  yo^ng  ladies  liad  beccnu^  th«  i^kiitific  %a»d  rm^ 
tUmal  boiBfi  they  are  tmppuMd  to  be  ia  the  pngMU  cby, 
and  before  gentlemen  deemed  it  necessary  (as  a  tiermer  r<- 
#91*/  to  keep  their  intellectual  superiority,  1  suppose)  to 
didcard  good  mauners  by  being  clubOishy  political)  and  argu. 
mentative  when  in  their  presence ;.iu  the  olden  times,  I 
say-^ha  tisies  of  stiff  satins  and  high-heeled  shoes — Lady 
Olifia  Balwer  was  considered  a  perfect  pearl — a  peerless 
union  of  lores,  grac^  and  virtues;  such  a  being  as  poets 
dream  of ;  yet  in  reality  a  woman,  a  very  woman!  pos- 
sessing all  those  dear  delightful  little  whims  and  peculiari- 
ties of  tha  sex,  which,  however  much  they  may  be  found 
Ihult  with,  constitute,  after  all,  the  half  of  woman's  charms. 
Nobody  who  knows  any  thing  of  human  nature  will  dis- 
pute this.  Look  sis  grave  as  you  will  about  it,  it  is  no  less 
true.  L«t  a  woman  be  gentle,  affectionate  generous,  and 
sittoers — let  her,  above  all,  have  a  warm  and  tender  heart ; 
bat  if  she  mean  either  to  please  in  society,  or  lo  cage  (not 
net)  a  heart  into  herself  for  life,  let  her  be  a  little  fond  of 
tormenting,  and  studiously  avoid  sameness ;  suiting  her- 
self with  lady-iike  demsanotir  to  the  society  she  joins,  and 
yet  enlivening  withal  by  sprightliness  and  good  temper.  A 
Bttle  gravity — even  a  pretty  pout — ii  a  pleasing  variety ; 
h«t  the  former  must  never  be  of  long  contintiance,  nor  the 
Uittcr  d^pen  into  a  fW>wii. 

It  is  credibl}"  asserted  that  Lady  Olivia  Bulwet  never 
ftoirtied  ;  and  I  can  believe  it,  gazing  upon  her  picture  as  I 
do  ttcnr ;  that  aoble  brow  looks  as  if  formed  for  heaTen*s 
own  light  to  rett  upon  ;  and  the  dear  blue  eyetdb  of  more 
ftdiiigu-ay,  and  more  intdlect  abb^Jthan  one  would  snp- 
pda*  eoAld  cottflstenay  associate  with  her  lau^ter-lovitig 
iMmth.  How  nobly  that  gallant  hawk  sils  upon  her  wrist ! 
Bat  this  la  nought.  It  behoves  m6  to  teU  how,  In  the  end  oT 
tie  afeoath  of  May,  thht  foir  lady  leant  her  head  upon  her 
haady  In  h«r  own  fovoorite  bower,  before  which  sloped  a 
green  lawn,  stoided,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day^ 
With  diteis  ytw  trees,  cat  into  the  semblance  of  peacocks^ 
nMnk«3!%  and  other  animals.  Beside  her  sat  her  youthful 
cousin,  the  Lady  Jan6t  Mdboume,  a  gentle  girl,  who  had 
hnfdly  ntnnhered  eighteen  summers^  and  looked  upon  her 

kinswoman ^who^  truth  to  say,  was  about  ftve-and-twenty 

^i-with  mingled  reverence  and  action.    Their  cenversa- 
tlon  proceeded  as  follows  :— 

**^  When  you  urge  me  to  marry,  Janet,^  said  the  La^ 
Olivia^  <<  you  speak  even  as  an  inexperienced  girl ;  and  yet 
I  most,  I  suppose^  sooneror  later,  resign  my  liberty  to  some 
lordly  man,  who  will  not  thank  me  when  the  deed  is  done. 
My  estates  are  more  than  I  can  manage;  and  methinks 
that  attention  to  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
almost  unsezes  a  woman ;  certes,  it  destroys  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  and  leaves  her  what  lago  sneered  at— 4i 
great  mathematician  P* 

^  Cousin,  cousin,**  intinrrupted  Janet,  ^  you  shall  not  so 
alander  yourself  in  my  presence :  but,  indeed,  *tis  hard  to 
choose  from  among  so  many  gallant  cavaliers  as  wait  youi 
pleasla«.  Let  us  canvass  their  claims  to  your  affections. 
What  say  yon  to  the  good  Cidonei  Kinlock,  with  hll  crab- 
tree  tanhlem  aod  his  noble  plaid  ?  I  pr^y  you  be  ni«rry, 
cootftt.    I  will  not  say  n  word  of  Sir  Huon  de  ■ 

Thte^dantiloblt  an^,  Imt  t«U  me  how  you  are  aiftctid 
IbtttlWkr 


liady  OHvia  imIM  \  and  then  resnmitig  an  air  of  even 
more  than  her  usual  gaiety,  replied,  «^  Would*st  have  me 
marry  mera  kalUbroee  and  haggis  ?  His  foce  and  his  pedi- 
grce  are  both  loo  long  for  Olivia  Bulwer.** 

«  What  think  ye,  then,  of  the  youtifif  Irish  Peer?**  per-r 
•Istod  Janet;  «*  the  pif  ycnmg  Irish  Peer  P** 

«  What !  he  «f  the  long.|aiied  family  !  scores  ot  distant 
oousins..^ozens  of  near  relations^'^ver  so  many  fathers  and 
moih«rs^-0*s  and  bog»«— ftauta  and  fasts^-saints  and  sinners 
— ^pride  and  poverty !  I  will  sing  you  their  delicioui  meloi 
dies,  an'  ye  will ;  bat  aflirm  trnly  to  yon,  my  own  Janet,' 
that  I  will  never  be  led  to  the  altar  by  a  compound  of  ^1- 
lelahs,  shamrocks,  and  whisky/* 

Janet  laughingly  continued  i  «  Perhaps  you  will  not  be 
so  severe  to  your  own  countryman ;  him  whom  I  call  the 
second  FalstaffP** 

^  Now  out  upon  thee  for  a  silacy  minx  !**  retorted  the 
lady.  **  What!  the  knight  of  the  beetle  brow  and  enor. 
moos  rotundity,  whose  eyes  wander  tmceasingly  over  the 
crowded  hoard^  seeking  what  they  may  devour,  even  while 
the  mouth  Is  employed  discussing  die  contents  of  a  well- 
iUed  treneherj  The  very  kfaig  of  torde !  the  lord  of  Veni- 
son !  the  emperor  of  high  feeding  1  He  told  me  the  othef 
day  that  I  did  not  look  well  crammed.  Heard  ye  ever  ihe 
Hke  r  to  mentkm  him  to  me^-**.** 

^  Hush,  OUria  P  exdaimed  the  younger  lady.  «•  See 
through  yon  trees.  There  are  three  gentlemen  ooming  this 
way.  If  their  wit  keep  pace  with  their  speed,  methinks 
they  might  soon  win  a  woman*s  heart.  By  their  dress  I 
can  tell  them  to  be,  the  Barou  of  Burlybrdbk,  the  young 
poet  of  Upton  Lea,  and  the  gentle  Sir  Hnon  de  Grey— «U 
suitors  for  your  foir  band,  I  iuppose.** 

Lady  Olivia  shook  her  head,  and,  after  a  pause,  replied  s-^ 
<<  I  love  t6  teaae  that  yonng  poet ;  butt  Indeed,  teasing  a 
poet  does  not  give  one,  even  moderately  skilled  in  the  art, 
much  trouble,  nature  having  bestowed  upon  him  a  double 
portion  of  nerves  and  spleen ;  oonsequently  yon  have  only 
to  work  upon  his  infirmities ;  to  cough,  or  gently  sneeae^ 
when  he  condemns  yon  to  a  U8tener*s  task — or  shm^,  or 
move  your  chair,  or  pet  your  dog ;  when  he  expects  congfnu 
tolation  loud  and  lengthened,  just  seem  oblivions,  smils^ 
and  say,  <  Surely  in  some  quaint  book  I  read  that  tale  ;*  or^ 
-*.bat  Janet,  here  they  come  en  nuttse ;  and,  by  the  mass, 
a  goodly  looking  trio  !** 

The  gentlemen  entered  the  presence  with  courtly  graces 
and  were  received  with  the  courtesy  which  a  well-bom 
gentlewoman  never  fails  to  hestow  even  upon  disagreeable 
guests.  I  trow,  however,  they  were  not  aU  disagteeahle  ; 
for  a  colour  mounted  to  the  lady*s  brow,  lofty  as  it  was,  as 
Sir  Huon  de  Grey,  bending  lowly  on  One  knee,  touched  the 
fingers  of  her  embroidered  glove  respectfully  with  his  lips. 
A  gentleman,  to  my  taste^  never  appears  to  such  advantage. 
as  upon  one  knee,  in  the  attitude  which  Cbalon  and 
Leslie  alone  can  paint  It  would  be  much  better  than  the 
cnt-and-dry  bow,  or  attempt  at  it,  which  they  make  now« 
a-days,  when  removing  that  ugly  composition  of  foU  or 
heavei'  from  their  odd-looking  cropt  heads:  it  would,  I 
think,  be  hetter,  and  more  graceful,  at  all  events,  whenever 
they  entered  into  a  lady*s  presence,  to  prostrate  themselvei, 
as  in  duty  bounii  I  wish  the  king  would  be  gradonily 
pleased  to  hring  it  into  foshion.  When  he  does,  I  am  cer« 
tain  it  wHl  he  univenally  adopted.  For  my  own  part,  I 
•onctin  it  the  rery  iMightof  iU-breeding  for  a  aaan  to  treat 
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R  woman  as  his  equal.  Sir  Uaon  de  Grey  was  a  true-born 
l^utlemaiiy  and  perhaps  too  proud  of  being  so ;  he  had 
known  the  Lady  Olivia  for  many  years,  and,  it  was  con- 
jectured, loyed  her ; — nay,  it  was  even  said,  &he  loved  him, 
although  he  had  never  declared  his  passion ; — but  be  that 
as  it  may,  he  never  flattered  her  vanity,  nor  praised  her 
follies ;  he  seemed  to  regard  her  more  as  a  brother  does  a 
sister,  and  even  calmly  looked  on  the  attentions  paid  by 
other  lovers  to  the  richly-dowered  lady.  Many  called  him 
fool  for  this,  but  he  heeded  it  not.  At  this  meeting,  how. 
ever,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  his  manner an  agi- 
tation, an  earnestness,  that  the  ladies  could  not  account 
for.  The  Baron  of  Burlybrook  at  length  spoke ;  and 
while  twisting  the  long  feather  of  his  velvet  hat  carefully 
around  his  finger  by  way  of  pastime,  commenced  thus: — 

"  My  friend  of  Upton  Lea — for  friends  we  are,  despite 
the  honourable  rivalship  which  the  love  (^  adoration**  in- 
terruptcd  the  poet)  of  you  has  occasioned — has  penned  some 
verses  to  your  beauty,  and,  if  it  would  pleasure  you  to  hear 
them,  will  read  them  now.  I  eanaot  woo  in  verse;  yet  we 
both  pray  you  to  decide  our  fate  this  day,  as  our  affection 
am  no  longer  brook  the  delay  with  which  we  have  been 
tortured." 

«  Worshipping,  as  we  do  !**  concluded  the  poetaster,  un- 
folding the  perfumed  paper,  from  which  he  read  the  follow- 
ing lines  : — 

••  Hill,  woman,  hall !  the  rtar  of  hope,  whoM  rayi 
GiM  both  the  morn  and  evraing  of  our  dayt. 
Shining  and  amiling  on  each  path  we  tread. 
Through  which  in  peace  and  calm  our  feet  are  led— 
Bright'ning  each  hour  with  Joya  that  ever  la«t, 
.    And  ihedfUng  still  a  perftime  o'er  the  past ; 
AU  that  is  lovely,  all  that* s  ftdr,  is  thine ; 
Bright  while  it  rises,  dear  to  iu  decline  I 

•*  Oh,  woraani  woman  I— soul  of  love  and  truth  I 
Joy  of  our  manhood,  transport  of  our  youthi 
•  The  only  hope  when  pleasures  fade  away. 

And  still  the  same,  at  mom,  at  noon,  at  even  I 
A  star  of  bliat— to  light  the  way  to  heaven  r* 

«  I  pray  thee  peace  !*'  said  the  Lady  Olivia,  laughing. 
«  Dost  think,  good  Sir  Poet,  that  we  do  not  know  our  ex- 
cellences already  !  Entertain  us  with  a  song  that  is  new, 
if  it  please  ye — not  with  such  a  strain  as  that." 

<«  Your  attention  for  one  moment,"  interrupted  Sir  Huon, 
aldvancing  from  a  recess  in  the  arbour,  from  whence  he  had 
marked  the  group — «  Gentlemen,  I  never  presumed  once  to 
cross  your  suit ;  whatever  my  feelings  were,  I  i-estrained 
them  ^thln  my  own  breast.  Lady  Olivia,  I  was  a  penny- 
less  Knight,  and  too  proud  to  ti-ust  to  a  lady*8  purse  for 
Mrcalth ; — but  times  are  changed  :  within  a  week  I  have  been 
left  a  splendid  fortune,  which,  togetheri^ith  a  heart  that  has 
long  been  yours,  I  now  tender  to  you  openly." 

Lady  Olivia  looked  astonished,  gratiBed,  and  confused. 
She  could  not  reply,  but  sat,  the  colour  now  advancing,  now 
fading  from  her  cheek,  when  Lady  Janet,  with  woman's 
ready  wit,  exclaimed,  «  Let  me  decide,  let  me  answer  for  my 
cousin.  Thus,  then,  gentlemen  ^-the  Lady  Olivia  cannot 
marry  you  all  three,  that  is  certain.  Seeing,  then,  that 
such  is  the  case,  she  is  willing  to  give  you  all  the  same 
chance  of  obtaining  her  hand." 

«  Janet !  Janet !"  interrupted  Lady  Olivia. 

«  Hush  1  do  I  not  know  best  ?  be  quiet  I"  continued  the 
lively  girl,  as  she  pressed  her  rosy  fingers  to  the  lady's  lips  ; 
then,  in  her  coiwin's  ear,  she  n hispcre^I  one  or  tuo  gentle 


words,  so  softly  that  they  could  not  be  heard  crcn  %y  &£ 
Huon.     T^ady  Olivia  bowed  her  head,  axui  Janet  yvoooM. 

<<  Gentles  three,  proceed  to  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  at 
choose,  from  out  the  parterre,  each  a  flower.  Ue  who  fans> 
here  Lady  Olivia  Bnlwer's  favourite  of  the  garden  ahalltet 
her  hand, — is  it  not  so,  cousin  ?** 

Olivia  again  bowed  her  head. 

*^  Tarry,  tarry !"  said  the  Baron  of  Burlybrook,  ia  \m 
usual  gruff  voice,  ^  What  mummery  is  this !  How  »i  wt 
to  know  but  you  or  her  ladyship  may  elect  her  fewamlfc 
flower  on  the  instant  ? — Lady  Janet  Melbourne,  I  sb  s 
Englishman.'* 

<<  It  little  needed  your  telling  it.  Sir;  for  ao  other  votH 
be  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  supposizig  a  lady  wo«ld  cha^p 
her  emblem  for  the  sake  of  S  man.  Hie !  and  do  my  hsi. 
ding." 

'<  It  pleaseth  me  much,"  said  the  poet  ;  ''  and  I  v^ 
gladly  submit  to  such  a  test,  if  those  gentlemen  will  aha.** 

**  I  consent,"  replied  Sir  Huon  de  Grey. 

^  How  can  I  be  assured  as  to  the  emblem,^  persisted  t^ 
burly  Baron. 

<<  Out,  infidel  I**  laughed  lady  Janet ;  <<  but  I  eoa  as- 
sure  you  a  wreathe  of  her  favourite  flower  ia  painted  on  the 
fii-st  page  of  her  piivate  tablets,  which  the  eye  of  man  has 
never  yet  rested  on." 

<<  Enough,"  growled  forth  the  Baron,  aa  with  the  poet  of 
Upton  Lea,  and  Sir  Huon  de  Grey,  he  departed. 

«  Are  you  certain  that  he  cannot  mistake  ?"  said  Lady 
Olivia,  as  she  watched  their  receding  figures. 

<'  Quite^  quite  !**  replied  the  Lady  Vianet.  *^  Once,  whca 
speaking  of  your  taste,  I  told  him ;  and  his  smiles  conviaced 
me  he  has  not  forgotten ;  besides  I  made  a  V  with  my  &k 
gers ;  and  after  that,  you  know        *^ 

<<  Ay,  girl,  how  my  heart  beats !— dear  Huon  f  Anil  yet 
it  is  but  half  a  triumi^ :  I  should  have  liked  better,  if  his 
love  had  conquered  his  pride." 

*<  You  would  not  have  respected  him  so  much,  thoofh; 
and  is  not  that  necessary  for  love's  exiatenoe  ? — Bat  oons^ 
are  you  not  grateful  to  me  for  getting  you  breathing  tiaic  f 
The  power  of  speech  had  left  you.  Good,  my  cooain,  I 
would  not  be  in  love  for  the  world  I  As  I  live  they  an 
coming,  but  each  has  encompassed  his  flower  in  a  broad  gnen 
leaf  of  the  giant  peony,  foarful  lest  the  sun  should  tine  iia 
beauty  !" 

It  was  a  quaint  sight  to  behold  the  three  cavalien  pie. 
sent,  on  bended  knee,  to  that  statdy  lady,  the  flowm  whi^ 
were  to  decide  their  fate.  The  lady  spoke  at  first  in  a  falter- 
ing, but  afterwards  in  a  firm,  voice.  '<  *Ti8  besntiliil  and 
fragrant,"  said  she  to  the  poet,  as  he  profl^oned  her  a  whits 
and  fresh  blown  lily  ;  ^  but  mark,  it  is  cold  and  stately, 
devoid  of  feeling;  yet  it  opens  its  chalice  with  proud  heart- 
lessness  to  the  flirting  butterfly,  as  well  as  to  the  industrious 
bee,  which  proves  it  to  be  as  undiscriminating  as  it  isTala: 
moreover,  even  now  the  canker  shelters  'neath  its  shade :  tis 
not  my  favourite. 

«  Most  noble  Baron,  thy  rose  is  glorious.  I  haveaddem 
seen  so  glowing  or  so  beautiful  a  flower  :— but  it  Is  gaudy, 
and  courts  observation — it  receives  alike  the  homage  ef  the 
wise  and  foolish,  and  bestows  its  perfume  on  every  x^tgr 
that  flirts  amid  its  leaves;  it  may  be  called  the  emhilna^of 
voluptuousness,  and  so  it  cannot  be  fit  for  a  lady's  bosMi.'' 

The  colour  on  her  cheek,  as  she  extended  hsr  i»f/9§mam- 
to  take  the  simple  offering  (it  tvas  bul  a  irrp  Mill  iliHlrt  itf 
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^ir  Huon  de  Grey,  blushed  to  the  deepest  criOMOii — And  the 
^ alicnte  flower  trembled  on. its  stem.  There  was  perfect 
vtillnees  for  a  moment,  which  afforded  time  to  the  Lady 
m3  anet  to  draw  forth  from  a  silver  net,  that  hung  upon  her 
<rousin*s  arm,  the  envied  tablets;  at  her  touch  they  ex- 
jjaianded,  and  on  the  first  page  was  a  violet  wreath,  encir- 
oling  the  pretty  motto  of 

•*  It/aut  me  chercher." 

Sir  Huon  repeated,  in  a  voice  which,  however  delightfully  it 
sounded  upon  the  ear  of  Lady  Olivia,  appeared  (as  Lady 
Jxatt  afterwards  declared)  «  queer  and  nervous  enough  at 

Cbe  time,"  these  old  lines — 

**  Violet  U  for  faitbftilnen, 
Which  in  me  shall  abide; 
.    Hoping  likewbe  that  from  your  heart 
You  will  n(7let  it  alide." 

Wliat  did  Lady  Olivia  say  ?  Nothing — ^positively  nothing. 
She  blushed,  as  1  have  before  stated — she  let  her  hand  drop 
mto  that  of  Sir  Huon — and  then  (it  is  really  melancholy  to 
think  what  fools  women,  and  sensible  women,  too,  make  of 
theraiselves,)  she  burst  into  tears.  The  Baron  of  Burlybrook 
sUurted  and  stormed ;  and  on  the  instant  offered  his  hand  to 
the  Lady  Janet  Melbourne,  who  laughed  him  to  scorn.  It 
is  said  that  the  poet  forswore  the  sex — for  a  time,  at  all 
events :  certainly  the  following  lines  were  found  dangling 
on  the  bough  of  a  rose-tree,  which  breathed  a  very  different 
^irit  from  his  former  enamoured  stanzas. 

•*  Vainly  the  miwe  her  fkvoured  wn  tnq;>ircs. 
In  Viia  e'lcita  the  poetic  spark  ; 
If  fancy  breathe  not  on  the  latent  fires. 
The  light  is  gone — the  gluw  of  thouglit  is  darlc. 

'*  What  power  tbe  gift  to  mortal  eyes  shall  give. 
In  woman's  soul  such  innocence  to  see  P 
In  fancy's  bower  such  virtues  seem  to  live  -, 
'    Then  vice  in  masque  Is  perfect  purity. 

•*  Then  hear  me.  Fancy,  from  this  weary  earth. 
Where  fickle  woman  is  a  feeble  flower, 
That  fate  decrees,  e^en  from  its  hapless  birth. 
Shall  blossom,  droop,  and  perish  in  an  hour." 

<*  Oh,  most  lame  and  impotent  cosdusion  T*  ezdaimed 
the  Lady  Janet,  laughing — I  hope  my  readers  will  not  say 
fhesame! 


The  Copper-Leo  Conspiracy. — We  have  been  more 
amused  by  the  following  ingenious  piece  of  roguery,  than 
anything  of  the  kind  that  has  occun-ed  for  a  long  while. 
The  scene  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  where 
an  old  woman  was  lately  rescued  from  the  police  by  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg.  This  fellow  was  met  at  Harble- 
down  last  Saturday  by  two  of  the  city  police,  when  he 
unbuckled  his  leg,  and  ran  with  it  under  his  ann,  show- 
ing as  nimble  a  pair  of  heels  as  ever  helped  a  rogue  to  turn 
^is  back  upon  the  gallows.  Finding  his  pursuers  gaining 
.  upon  him,  however,  and  having  good  leasons  for  not  wish- 
fng  to  be  taken  (if  taken  at  all)  with  that  parlicukir  Ug  in 
his  possession,  he  practised  the  same  trick  upon  the  consta- 
bles that  Hippomanes  did  upon  Atalauta,  not  indeed  by 
dropping  golden  apples,  but  by  dropping  his  leg.  The  bait 
iook.  The  constables  stopped  to  pick  up  the  leg,  and  were 
80  amazed,  that  while  Ikey  stood  staring  and  wondering,  he 
continued  running  and  laughing,  till  he  was  fairly  out  of 
sight;  and  he  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  The  leg, 
having  been  examined,  was  found  to  be  hollow,  and  filled 
t\'ith  all  sorts  of  combustibles,  detonating  balls,  &c. ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  information  received  by  the  Magistrates,  a 
depot  of  copper  legs  (resembled  in  every  respect  the  one  de- 
icribvd)  has  been  seized  at  Copperhaus  Sole,  in  Kent;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  confederacy  of  the  Copper  Legs  are 
trainetl,  organized,  and  botind  by  illegal  oaths,  in  the  same 
inattneraithe  White  Feel ! 


COMMERCIAL  THIEVES. 

{Cm^uded.) 

Letter  let  from  the  Old  London  Commission  Agent,  with 

a  new  name,  to  Messrs,  — ,  Scotch  Ale  Brew* 

ers  ;  or  the  Offer  of  a  Swindler^ s  Services, 

«  ComhUl,  London  2Aih  September,  1832. 

"  Gentleuek, — I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the 
offer  of  my  services  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  your  ale,  from 

having  been  in  treaty  with  Mr. ,  of  Musty  Hall 

Brewery,  who  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  with  me,  but 
the  pressure  of  the  season  obliging  him  to  depart  for  Scot- 
land, on  Wednesday  last,  induced  him  to  close  with  an- 

other.     I  am  so  convinced  of  the  desire  Mr. had  to 

obtain  my  services,  which  he  preferred  over  those  of  100 
competitors,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  him 
for  his  opinion,  and  even  recommendation,  having  now  per- 
fected securities  to  the  amount  of  L.  1,000,  which  were  not 
ready  when  he  left  town. 

'^  In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  I  called  upon 
Mr.  C ,  of Wharf,  and  it  is  from  the  proba- 
bility that  I  may  suit  you,  that  he  has  permitted  me  to  use 
his  name  in  making  this  application.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  could  at  first  dispose  of  forty  or  fifty  barrels  a-week  aftec 
a  short  trial ;  but  I  by  no  means  confine  my  views  to-  thaty 
having  the  b<»t  grounded  expectation,  from  the  success  that 
lias  attended  Messrs.  Coldstream  and  Co.,  with  the  first  of 
whom  1  am  acquainted,  that  I  can  do  as  much  as  they  can 
do,  from  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  per  annum,  when  I  have 
been  as  long  in  the  business.  Should  this  proposal  be 
worthy  of  your  consideration,  I  will  be  happy  toi^eive  your 
idea  as  to  terms  ;  or  I  will  send  you  those  proposed  by  Mr. 

^  of  Musty  Hall  Brewery,  with  which  I  am  per, 

fectly  satisfied,  and  which  Mr,  C thinks  fair  on  both 

sides.  The  rsfci-ences  I  shall  give  you  for  my  respectability, 
integrity,  and  perseverance,  are  Messrs. ,  my  bank- 
ers, also  my  intimate  friend  C J ,  Esq.,  M.  P., 

and  many  other  gentlemen,  equally  respectable,  who  have 
knouix  me  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

"  It  would  be  my  endeavour,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  my 
pride,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  gain,  if  I  should 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  you,  to  promote  your  in- 
terest in  every  possible  manner,  and  in  no  degree  to  be  out- 
done by  any  other  agent  After  making  those  due  allow- 
ances for  a  commencement,  in  a  market  already,  in  a  great 
degree,  pre-occupied,  and  the  disadvantages  to  which  every 
new  article  is  at  first  necessarily  exposed,  <I  am,  gentlemen, 

&C.  <  W W —  A—,'  alias  the  *  Old  Commission  Agent 

with  a  new  name." 

The  ale  brcwei-s  to  whom  this  more  tlian  unexpected 
offer  of  services  was  made,  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  Scotch  merchant,  handed  over  to  him  their  London  let- 
ter ;  and  he,  having  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  be 
the  answerer  of  said  letter,  wrote  as  follows: — 

Letter  Ist  from  the  Scotch  Merchant  to  his  old  acquaint' 

ance  the  London  Agent,  who  had  changed  his  name  in 

expectation  qf  procuring  a  commission. 

«  Scotland,  2:jth  September^  1832. 
«  To  W—  W—  A—, 

«  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  addressed  to  my 
young  friends  the  Brewers,  has  been  duly  received ;  and 
they  authorize  me  to  acquaint  you,  that,  as  the  quality  of 
their  ale  is  fine,  they  have  hitherto  had,  athome,a8uffi; 
dent  demand  for  all  they  can  make,  and  therefore,  have  no 
intention  of  extending  their  business  to  London  this  season. 
.  «  The  only  way  you  could  make  a  beginning  with  my 
young  friends  would  be  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  sale,  to  a 
moderate  extent,  allowing  you  a  discount  from  the  price 
charged  equal  to  a  guarantee  commission ;  and  this,  per- 
haps, might  lead  to  a  more  extensive  connexion. 

^  If  your  connexion  in  London  lies  amongst  the  spirit 
trade,  I  would  he  gUd  to  kmwv  upon  what  terms  you  could 
undertake  to  sell  spirits  for  us  upon  commission.  Since 
whisky  was  allowed  to  be  exported  to  England,  we»  that  i» 
the  house  with  which  I  am  connected,  have  been  aocnstomed 
to  ship.exteiisiVely  to  the  nort^cm  counties  of  £ughuid»  and. 


MO 


THE  BCH00LMA8TER, 


hart  long  had  a  desire  to  extwd  oar  bUiUiin  to  Loudon, 
where,  we  undenund,  a  taste  for  the  Auett  qnalitiee  of 
West  Highland  whitky  is  now  springing  up.  By  a  judi. 
dous  admixture  of  the  different  spirits  made  in  the  small 
distilleriet  distributed  orer  the  West  Highlands,  we  are 
eonftdent  of  producing  a  quality  gfeattf  exceeding  anything 
which  has  yet  appealed  in  London,  where  a  numerous  class 
9f  Scotch  gentlemen  would  be  glad  to  procure  a  genuine 
supply  of  their  own  native  mountain  dew.  You  would, 
therefore,  oblige  us  by  stating  the  terms  upon  which  you 
would  undertake  to  introduce  such  un  article  amongst  your 
nomarous  customers.     I  am,  &c 

"  Scotch  Merchant." 

.  Tha  Scotch  merchant  being  someAvhat  on  his  guard  against 
the  tricks  of  London  agents,  aitd  half  suspecting  that  the 
feraou  who  had  begun  a  correspondence  with  the  young  ale 
brewars,  was  no  other  tliau  the  agent  recommend«l  to  him. 
«lf  bf  Patent  Schiedam,  was  determined  to  be  on  the  ouU 
look,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  mefubers  iff  a 
•odaty  for  the  protection  of  trade,  who  had  done  so  much 
to  punish  fraudulent  delinquents.  1,  the  writer  of  this 
narrative,  being  the  member  just  alluded  to,  encouraged  the 
Scotch  merchant  to  continue  his  investigation,  and  in  due 
flomrse  X  was  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  another  London 
letter. 
L0iier%i  fr$m  ike  London  ComaiMmfi  ApmUi  untUr  • 

ehmnged  immim,  io  ihe  ScoUh  Merohani  mnd  Scotch  AU 

Brew$r$  ;  or  a  Swindicr*s  Whitkf  Comtrnt^cn. 

<«  London^  Uh  October^  1832. 
^  To  Mr.  ,  Scotch  Merchant. 

«  Sift, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  ftivour 
#f  the  S4th  ultimo,  and  to  inform  you  that,  in  the  interval 
between  ita  receipt  and  the  one  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  I  had 
formed  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  British  brandy  with  Messn. 
8>^  and  W — ,  chiefly  vHth  a  view  of  obtaining  their  fHendly 
introduction  for  the  sale  of  Scotch  ale  to  some  of  their  nu- 
merous connexions,  which,  I  understand,  exceed  3,000  in 
number.  I  intetid  to  combine  ale,  brandy,  and  whisky, 
which  are  very  suecessftilly  united  in  the  establishments 
east  and  west  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  my  intention 
to  obtain  cellarage,  and  a  small  oountlng-hoose.  If  poaible, 
in  the  most  striking  and  eligible  situation  in  the  city ;  and 
if  t  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  I  shall  have  a  greater  advan. 
tage  of  publicity  than  any  other  house  can  possess ;  but  1 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  shall  neither  depend  oh  that  nor  on 
my  own  connexion,  which  is  very  respectable  and  extensive, 
bnt  greatly  on  the  kind  introduction  of  Mr.  C  ,  who 

informs  me  he  is  thrto  or  four  times  a-week  applied  to  for 
an  introduction  to  good  whisky.  He  will  be  happy  to  fo- 
tonr  me  with  a  recommendation  on  Aiture  occasions,  aa, 
fhom  long  experience,  he  knows  who  is  safo  to  be  trusted. 
T  consider  this  an  invaluable  assistance,  which  must  lead, 
when  ^ce  fklrly  established,  to  the  most  flivourable  con- 
nexion  in  London;  bnt,  I  preionie,  tha  best  Highland 
whiaky  will  cobk  too  high  for  tht  trade,  and  that  a  second, 
or  even  a  third  quality  will  be  rsquisite.  If  I  confine  my. 
self  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  yours,  which  I  have  no  objec 
tioas  to,  I  have  no  objections  to  purchase  it ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  judge  of  quality  at  this  distance,  shall  confine 
myself  to  your  proposition  of  the  terms  under  which  1  could 
effect  sales  for  yon.  I  will  engage  to  sell  your  spirit,  of 
whatever  quality,  at  the  price  you  may  affix  to  1^  for  4s. 
per  gallon,  you  paying  all  charges,  duty,  and  ruxming  all 
risks  of  shipment,  and  bad  debts,  and  remit  you  monthly 
all  receipts ;  or  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  a  proportion  from 
yourself,  being  willing  to  place  our  connexion  on  a  basis 
that  shall  give  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  I  trouble  you 
with  a  letter  on  the  other  side,  to  Messrs.  ,  Scotch 

ale  brewers,  and  remain  your  very  obedient  servant, 

«  W—  W—  A— •• 
**FmokLttmiUh  October,  IBOi. 
«  T^  Memfa.  ■   ,  <8ootoli  Ale  Brvwers.* 

^  GBKTX.XMX3r,^I  have  been  favound  with  your  wmJA^ 

mant8,thmv>»  tha  commimkatioB  «f  ¥i^ ,<  TIm 

'  "•nhnft,*  aad  aknll  ba  Tcrf  lufpf  to  form  a  «am. 


hear  is  of  toeli  an  exeillettt  qtmUty.  At  yonr  anp^y  wtll  bo 
limited,  I  shall  dadine  the  acrvkca  of  a  person  wte 
been  many  years  in  the  trade,  and  whom  I  only  i«ai 
to  engage  to  make  it  more  advantageous  to  the  brewer,  \ 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  supply  of  my  own  connezioBy 
which  at  present  is  smalL*  Should  I  reqmre 
yon  can  ooBreniantly  supply,  I  must  obtain  It  of  s 
house ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  yonr  means  of  | 
will  keep  pace  writh  my  moderate  wants.  The  system  of 
purchase,  by  the  London  houses,  is  adc^tod,  1  bellere,  bvt  1 
know  it  is  the  arrangement  of  Measrs.  Younger  and  Brown, 
as  I  have  laamt  from  their  respoctire  agents.  If  jom  am 
favour  me  with  a  small  cask  as  a  sample  of  yo«r  t%o^ 
which  is  the  quality  most  in  request,  I  shall  be  botttr  aUo 
to  know  to  what  extent  I  shall  require  a  supply,  and  do  sae 
the  fovour  of  suting  the  terms  on  which  you  are  willing  lo 
dispose  of  it  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  very  obodicsit  aer- 
vant,  *         •<  W—  W—  A— - 

Prom  the  style  of  the  letters  intrusted  to  my  care  by  tlie 
Scotch  merdiant,  I  was  convinced  that  his  sn^pidons  were 
well  gnmnded,  and  that  bis  new  London  cuinspmidaMt  araa 
in  reality  none  other  than  his  old  acquaintance  the  londmi 
agent,  under  a  changed  name.  The  circumstance  of  this 
agent  of  many  names,  charging  4s.  per  gallon  commission, 
proved  that  he  was  altogether  ignorant  respecting  the  whisky 
trade,  and  that  it  was  poaseasion  of  the  good%  unAer  folae 
pretences,  he  had  in  view.  I,  aa  a  member  oit  a  aoilety 
formed  for  the  exprem  purpose  of  protecting  the  foir  tndsi^ 
candidly  told  the  Scotch  merchant  that  his  correspondent, 
W —  T — ,  and  W —  W —  A — ,  was,  In  my  opinion,  om 
and  one  person,  and  belonged  to  a  ftmtemity  of  frandoleat 
traders,  who  have  long  infested  the  osontry,  and  bc«n  \m$ 
too  soccessfbl  in  their  numerous  attempts  to  get  goods  mMler 
an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  fhlse  pretenccfti  1  advised 
the  Scotch  merchant  to  cease  corresponding  with  sodi  va* 
gabonds ;  and  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have  followed  my 
advice,  had  not  the  party  aent  one  of  their  secret  agents  for 
Scotland  to  tht  rery  coanting-hoiiae  of  my  fHend  Um  maru 
chant,  who  has  Aurniahed  me  with  the  fotlowinf  particnlaia. 
An  account  cf  a  Co^PartnoT'Scoking  AdvertUer  ;  or  the 
Whisky  AU'Tun  Seaoonor, 

About  the  middle  of  November,  1832,  there  cama  one  day 
to  our  counting.houM  a  strange  gentleman,  who  inqnirsd 
if  we  had  any  grain  whisky  for  sale,  and  what  wooU  be 
the  lowest  cash  price.  A  sample  of  whiaky  waa  ahown  to 
dm  Btraafsr,  and  the  price  asked  waa  a  low  ana.  fW 
atranger  said,  that  althongh  tha  price  mifht  be  a  hnr  ana 
for  the  quality  of  the  spirit,  it  was  too  high  for  the  pnipom 
to  which  he  intended  to  apply  the  spirit;  that  be  was  Mr. 

.^  of  the Brewery,  and  that  he  wanted  tha 

whisky  for  eeasoning  muttif  ale-tuns.  I  told  him  that  I 
considered  this  an  expensive  mode  of  seasoning  tnna  {  dmt 
I  had  a  friend  a  brewer,  and  that,  if  it  was  of  any  oonta> 
quence  to  him,  1  would  ask  my  friend^s  opinion  as  to  ths 
beat  mode  of  seasoning  musty  tuns.  The  Whisky  Ale-Tmi 
Seasoner  replied,  **  I  feel  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir ;  hot  aa 
I  have  already  tried  all  the  usual  methods  and  cannot  sac- 
ceed,  1  am  reaolved  to  try  whisky,  as  I  hare  bean  told  that 
it  la  ibe  only  remaining  chance  for  sweetening  the  caika 
which  have  stood  long  unused  in  the  ■    Brewery." 

Believing  that  the  stranger  was  what  he  repreaented  Uoi. 
•elf  to  be,  I  offered  to  inquire  whether  a  cheaper  artide 
of  whiiky  could  not  be  procured,  as  quality  waa  no  ohjooL 
The  Tun  Seasoner  agreed  to  call  again  on  the  monow. 
When  my  fHend,  the  brewer,  came  to  dinner,  I  atatad  la 
him  that  I  had  had  In  the  fbrenoon  a  visit  from  a  nei^ 
hour  brewer  wishing  to  buy  a  quantity  of  grain  whiaky 
fbr  ^e  porpose  of  seasoning  tuna.  My  friend  rspBed^ 
**  A  pretty  brewer  he  must  be ;  for,  in  the  first  places  the 
whiricy  will  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  tnna  t  an^ 
in  the  next  place,  were  he  to  attempt  seaaoning  hia  tmm 
with  whidcy,  it  would  at  once  check  fermentation  and  spoil 
the  ale."  This  made  me  doubt  if  all  wai  right,  and  my 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  following  protection  ef 


•  A  cwindtar  ai  wen  ai  a  lUriatniieta 
prevtaos  letter,  we  find  flhis  very  aasnt  < 
be  very  isnirtshls  ind  nisriilri. 
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In4e  tramitigi  whieh  wm  hftwl«d  t«  bm  in  the  coune  of  the 
OTwiiqf  |..^<  Tuk«  o&re  wf  the  ma*  wUk  wfmkerp  for  two 
mmmehBfmt  grmn,  in  earn  he  rub  pau  ofminst  ike  grmnJ*'^ 
«  Mmim  J^— *.**  I  At  Mice  reeeUected  that  the  Tun  See- 
«»ner  miwued  lSb%  cauti«Q«r]r  deeeription,  and  H  imm^di- 
Mdf  JnAfd  iipoB  my  miad  that  be  wm  theperaen  t«  whom 
ttie  chany  ■■■w  ItAodofB  Gemmiisiaitt  Afent  re^rred  my 
ywuif  f lieode,  the  Scotch  Ale  brewers,  and  that  her  there- 
4w%  wna  hi  aome  way  or  other  connected  with  the  same 
S  of  London  ewtMUen. 
ne  Tim  ieaaemn  pattclnal  to  n  minate,  cmme  again  on 
tlMaaonow  lo  afMertain-what  1  had  been  nhle  to  do  fur  him 
im.  the  way  of  low^rioed  vhiaicy.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
WMf  mp  to  that  ttms^  Ibnnd  leieare  to  make  further  inquiries ; 
kat  rather  than  disappoint  him  would,  as  he  waa  to  pay  me 
Mady  money,  give  two  puncheons  of  what  I  had  on  hand  at 
tbe  lewfvt  market  price.  The  Tun  Seasoner  declined  pnr. 
chaaing  with  ready  money,  under  pretence  that  he  still  oon- 
•ideied  the  price  too  high.  I  then  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  asking  the  Tun  Seasoner  if  he  knew  the  Change-Name 
London  Commission  Agent,  and  the  houses  referred  to  in 
•aid  Agenfs  letters ;  at  the  same  time  I  shewed  him  ttie  let- 
ter in  which  reihrence  was  made  to  himself  Upon  looking 
•t  the  letter,  he  said  that  be  knew  but  little  of  Mr.  W— 
W—  A—,  the  London  agent;  that  W—  W^  A«^  was  one 
^  those  oat  of  about  150  more  who  had  applied  to  him 
when  in  London  in  answer  to  anadrertisementibran  agent 
to  sell  his  ale;  that,  as  far  as  he  had  seen  of  W—W—A^-, 
he  thought  highly  of  him  as  an  agent ;  that  he  also  knew 
the  houses  to  whom  reference  had  been  made  to  be  respect- 
able, but  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  waa  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  securities  offsred  ibr  intromissions,  and  that,  if  I 
intended  to  employ  Mr.  W —  W —  A —  as  an  agent,  I  should 
be  careful  as  to  the  security  receiyed,  as  there  was  much  de- 
'ception  playing  off  in  London  in  these  times.  I  was  now 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  Tun  Seasoner  was  no  bet- 
ter than  he  should  be^  himself  and  therefore  resolyed.to 
watch  his  movements. 

The  Tun  Setumer  protfed  to  be  an  Agent  and  Cepartner 
^  the  Grand  X^ondenAseooiaUont/Frauduieni  Traders, 
and  defeoied  cairry%n§  en  the  trade  ef  Changing  Name 
4iwd  Beeidei^  in  Soolland, 

DelarmiDed  tb  find  out  the  chanotar  and  history  of  the 
Tmn  Seasoner,  IcomaMMsd  my  inquiries  at  the  people  who 
ttre  in  tiie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ^-— .  Brewery, 
•nd  diseovevBd  thai  nhhough  said- bmwery  weald  be  hi|^ 
«MNigfa  ranted  at  L.100  per  aMuna,  the  Ton  Seasoner  had 
taken  a  leaae  of  it  at  the  extravagant  rent  of  L.266  per  an- 
«am,  I  was  alao  informed  that  the  Ton  Seaaoner  had  taken 
thla  brewery  for  tin  avowed  porpose  of  brewing  ale  for  the 
London  market ;  that  upon  inking  peeseasion  of  the  pre- 
mises, he  imBMdiately  eommenoed  repairs,  as  if  he  intended 
to  lose  no  time  in  setting  Hm  work  a-going  upon  a  large 
•eale^  atthoogh,  np  to  ^is  peeatnt  moment,  Ae  end  of  Oe- 
tober,  1883,  he  has  laid  in  no  atoek  of  barley  or  other  ma. 
terial  ftom  which  ale  oonld  be  brewed  Thia  aitmition  of 
the  Tun  Seaaonetf's  eMeim  did  not  laUy  with  the  atateosent 
given  hi  W—  W—  A^*s  letter  dated  the  34th  September, 
IliSS,  for  in  that  letter  it  is  expnssly  ateted  that  the  prss- 
aura  of  the  ssaaon  obligttl  the  Tun  Seasoner  to  leave  Len- 
4on  for  Scotland  before  W-.  W_  A—  had  tia»e  to  perfoct 
hie  eecwitice.  I  fivther  learned  that  whilst  the  Tun  Sea. 
•oaer  pretended  tobe  fittfaog  np  the  brewery,ha  actually  pulled 
4own  the  uteMila  which  belonged  to  thapnBprietor,anddis- 
foaedoftfcem  as  old  material  at  an  nndsrvalue.  IcontinsHd 
flsy  obasnmtions  and  inqusfies^  and— mark  my  asDaniah. 
ment, — ^when,  upon  eompnring  notes  with  my  ftisad,  the 
.PrataotioD^-Tradenum,  this  said  TunSeaooner  turned  out 
to  bo  none  other  than  •  aeoret  agent  of  a  gang  of  Lendon 
nwindlen,  and  which  agent,  from  hie  neforioua  tfimssetinno 
throngh  Scotland  a  fow  years  ago,  was  known  amongst  a 
.  comdderable  poKion  of  respeetable  traders  by  the  name  of 
the  Straw-Bill  Ciroutetor,  and  Partner  Vlctiraiaer.  I 
.  BOW  thonght  it  high  time  to  put  bankere  on  their  gnard, 
nnd  when  I  waited  upon  several  for  the  porpoee  of  warning 
tiMm  againet  the  tricke  of  the  Tun  Seasoner,  I  found  that 
he  had.actnaily  waited  upon  tli»r  tAl,  maimt  "fmiem  Pbn 


tenoee,  preeenting  for  dieooont  bills  regnhu'ly  drawn  upon, 
and  accepted  by  London  firms,  purporting  to  be  of  great 
respeotabiiity.  I  also  discovered  that  the  Tun  Seasoner, 
in  order  to  indnoe  one  banker  to  ca^  his  London  Bills, 
offiM>Nl  to  lodge  in  his  hands  a  bond  for  L.2,000,  by  way  of 
eecnrity,  and  that  that  bond  was  signed  by  an  M.P. 

Continuing  my  look-out  after  the  Partner  Victimiser  and 
Straw-Bill  Circulator,  atiae  the  Tun  Seasoner,  I  discovered, 
that  after  making  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure 
spirits  on  credit,  he  at  last  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  two 
puncheons  of  grain  whisky  from  a  respectable  mercantile 
house,  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  give  6d.  per  gallon  more 
than  I  offered  him  whisky  at.  I  also  discovered  that  the  Tun 
Seasoner  luid  induced  this  respectable  houee  to  credit  him, 
through  a  reference  to  a  peiaon  whom  he  was  on  terms  ni 
receiving  as  a  partner  in  the  Musty  Tun  Brewery,  and 
which  person  had  likewise  Iwen  deceived,  along  with  many 
others,  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement  which  appeared 
some  time  ago,  headed,  "  Partner  Wanted  in  a  Brewerg, 
where  the  profile  wUl  be  guaranteed  at  50  per  eent^  I 
now  thought  of  the  warning  given  by  Friends  of  Con^ 
merce  against  such  gulling  advertisements,  and  became 
more  and  more  watchful  of  the  movements  and  actions  of 
the  Tun  Seasoner. 

Shortly  after  the  purchase,  the  Tun  Seasoner  returned  to 
the  house  from  whom  he  had  purchased,  preeented  a  sample  of 
their  own  whisky  discoloured,  as  if  it  had  actually  been  used 
for  ale-tun  seasonings  and  wished  to  know  if  they  could  dis- 
pose of  it  again,  ae  he  would  let  them  have  it  at  an  under- 
valne.  The  unsuspecting  house  being  by  this  time  apprised 
of  their  danger,  began  to  look  about  them,  and  soon  asci^r- 
tained  that  their  new  customer  had  been  offering  to  sell 
the  whisky  to  different  spirit-dealers  at  Is.  lOd.  below  the 
purchase  price,  and  not  discoloured,  but  pure  as  delivered 
to  himself.  They  further  ascertained  that  the  identical 
whisky  had  been  handed  over  to  an  unfortunate  tradesman 
who  had  turned  clamorous,  in  lieu  of  money  due  for  work 
done  at  the  Mnsty  Tun  Brewery. 

The  duped  firm  being  now  satisfied  that  they  had  been 
swindled  out  of  their  two  puncheons  of  whisky  by  the  Tup 
Seasoner,  procured  a  SheriflTs  warrant  to  apprehend  him; 
but  he  being,  through  the  watchfulness  of  intimate  associates, 
apprized  of  the  du^  firm*8  intention  towards  him,  left  hie 
dwelling.  Musty  Hall,  took  up  hb  head-quarters  at  one  of 
the  principal  Inns  in  Scotland,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
audacity  in  dining  publicly  at  the  traveller'a  table,  he  might 
have  eluded  the  seareh  after  his  person.  However,  as  fote 
would  have  it,  there  dined  one  day  at  said  traveller's  uble, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  the  Tun  Seasoner  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Partner  Victimiser,  and  Straw-Bill  Agent ; 
and  the  aforeeaid  gentleman  and  I  having,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, compared  notes,  and  come  to  the  ccnclusion  that  tbe 
Partner  Victimiser  and  the  Tun  Seasoner  was  the  self-tame 
person,  carrying  on  the  additional  trade  of  changing  name 
and  re^ence  in  Scotland,  he,  the  aforesaid  gentkman,  for- 
warded tome,  by  a  private  hand,  the  following  intima- 
tion : — 

<<  Hetelt  7  o^eloek  evening* 

«  Mr.  B     ■      I  to  Mr.  i ,  the  Scotch  Memhant. 

«<  If  yoi|  have  any  thing  to  say  to  the  Tun  Seasoner,  he 
will  be  found  taking  his  wine  at  the  trafieUar's  table,  u    ,     . 
Hotel,  where  he  ia  lodging.** 

I  forwarded  this  intimation  to  the  duped  firm,  who  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  with  the  sheriff^  officein;  bnt, 
before  the  oflUsers  could  reach  the  hotel,  Mr.  Tun  Seaaoner 
had  taken  leg-bail,  leaving  nothing beh'mdhim  but  hia  nnpald 
bin,  for  hoard,  lo^Nring,  wine,  tfec  The  principal  partner  of 
the  doubloinincheon^robhed  firm  now  declared,  that  he  was 
snre  the  name  of  the  areh-ewindler  was  not  Tun  Seasoner, 
bnt  Straw-mU  Agent,  or  Partner  VicUmiaar,  and  that,  In- 
deed, he  einld.  be  no  other  person  than  that  vary  rogne^ 
who  a  fbw  yemsago  inainnated  himaelf  into  the  good  graces 
of  a  most  respeetable  gentleman  in  Seotiand,  whom  he 
nlthnatdy  miitfid.  I  aamred  the  pnnchBon.«obbed  dmt. 
chant  that  he  waa  right  in  Us  eenjectnns :  that  the  raaeal 
who  had  robbed  bimaoai«<nUy,  afiar  raining  the  perton 
already  spoken  ^  and  carrying  on,  aQfioessAilty,  Tarions 
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other  swindling  pnicUcQi,  left  Scotland  for  Hamborfh,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  London ;  and,  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  yean  from  Scotland,  he  had  lately  come  back  to  catry 
on  his  nefarions  trade  amou^  us.  I  also  Informed  the 
puncheon-robbed  merchant  that  I  was  on  the  outlook  as 
well  as  he  was,  and  that,  in  order  to  discover  the  chain  of 
connexion  betwixt  the  London  Swindlers,  and  their  agents 
in  Scotland,  I  corresponded  with  several  persons,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

The  remaining  links  of  this  chain  we  must  defer  for  the 
present.  Again  we  would  say,  what  is  the  use  of  mystify- 
ing about  the  real  names  of  the  parties,  if  the  editor  of 
«  The  Caution"  is  sure  of  the  facts. 


THE  COURT  OF  LONDON. 

Ma.  Rush,  who  was  the  American  ambassador  here 
twenty  years  ago,  has  published  a  nairative  of  his  residence, 
drawn  from  his  journal.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  book  one 
would  have  expected  from  the  Envoy  of  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West.  Mr.  Rush  dives  less  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
our  society  than  even  the  German  Prince ;  or  if  he  saw  more, 
he  tells  less.  The  manner  in  which  very  great  people  dine  is 
a  subject  of  infinite  concernment  to  very  small  people.  Mr. 
Rushes  account  of  a  diplomatic  dinner,  if  less  amusing  than 
some  of  those  that  we  find  in  the  Fashionable  Novels,  is 
at  least  a  moi-e  correct  description  of  a  dull  and  heavy  afl^r. 

"January  20,  1810 — Dined  at  Lord  Castlereagh's.  The 
company  consisted  of  Lord  and  Lady  Castlereagh,  the  Eaii 
of  Westmoreland,  Loi'd  Melville,.Lord  Mulgrave,  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  Pole,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Burghcrsh,  the 
Ambassador  of  France  and  his  Marchioness,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  the  Poituguese  Ambassador  and  his  Countess, 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Bavaria,  the  Marquis 
Grimaldi  of  Sardinia,  and  a  few  others  Of  the  foregoing, 
some  were  strangers,  to  whom,  as  to  myself,  it  was  a  firet 
dinner. 

**  The  invitation  was  for  seven  o'clock.  Our  names  were 
announced  by  servants  in  the  hall,,  and  on  the  landings. 
The  company  had  chiefly  assembled  when  we  arrived.  All 
were  in  fiill  black,  imder  the  Court  mourning  for  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.  I  am  wrong — one  lady  was  in  white  satin  ! 
It  would  have  bet»n  painfully  embarrassing,  but  that  her 
union  of  ease  and  dignity  enabled  her,  after  the  first  suffu- 
sion, to  turn  her  misfortune  into  a  grace.  Salutations  were 
in  subdued  tones,  but  cordial,  and  the  hand  given.  Intro, 
ductions  took  place  at  convenient  moments.  Before  eight, 
dinner  was  announced.  The  dining-room  was  on  the  floor 
with  the  drawing-rooms.  As  we  entered  it  through  a  door- 
way surrounded  by  a  hanging  curtain  that  drew  aside,  the 
eifect  was  beautifuL  A  pi-ofusion  of  light  fell  upon  the 
doth,  and  as  every  thing  else  was  of  silver,  the  dishes  co- 
vered, and  wines  hidden  in  ranges  of  silver  coolers,  the  whole 
had  an  aspect  of  pure  white.  Lord  Castlereagh  sat  at  the 
head.  On  his  right  was  the  lady  of  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor,  with  whom,  in  going  in,  he  had  led  the  way.  Lady 
Castlereagh  was  on  the  side,  halfway  down.  On  her  lef^ 
was  the  J^uke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  she  came  in.  Be- 
tween the  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  my 
wife^  who  came  in  upon  the  arm  of  the  latter.  Opposite 
was  the  lady  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador.  She  entered 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  and  sat  next  to  him.  I  was 
between  Lords  Melville  and  Mulgrave.  The  former  grati- 
fied me  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  United 
States ;  the  latter  by  what  he  said  of  President  Monroe, 
who  was  Minister  in  England  when  he  was  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affiun.  He  had  ever  found  him,  he  said,  concilia- 
tory in  business,  while  steadfast  in  his  duty.  Being  near  to 
these  two  noblemen  in  coming  in,  I  paused  to  give  place, 
having  understood  that  Cabinet  Ministers  preceded  Minis- 
ters  Plenipotentiary  on  these  occasions ;  but  they  declined 
it,  and  I  went  fint;  Lord  MelviUe  remarking,  *<  We  are 
At  home.**  TThere  were  twelve  wrvants ;  the  superior  ones 
not  in  livery. 


<<  Th«  general  topics  reUted  to  France  and  Ftmek  sonBf. 
The  foreigners  spoke  English ;  neverth^lon,  tlie  u«ia»> 
tioa  was  nearly  all  in  French.  This  waa  not  only  the  c^ 
when  the  English  addrassad  the  fbretgners  but  in  spnicBt 
to  each  other.  Befbre  dinner,  I  had  obserred  in  the  inm- 
ing-room,  books  lying  about.  As  many  ns  I  ^xoai.  m 
were  French.  I  thought  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  f 
when^he  tastes  of  the  English  all  ran  upon  the  i 
France.  Here,  at  the  house  of  an  English  minister  daam, 
French  literature,  the  French  language,  French  topki  wc^ 
all  about  me ;  I  add,  French  entries,  French  wince !  I  wm 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  paralld  to  the  days  of  Chsxia 
the  Second  held  throughout  By  my  longer  reaideaee  a 
England  I  discovered,  that  the  enUgfatened  clmsen  ii  ui  i— 
ready  to  copy  from  the  French  what  they  thooght  foed^ 
than  the  same  classes  in  France  to  copy  from  Englaad  Js 
regards  language,  the  difference  is  striking.  Ta«n  ft 
scarcely  a  well-educated  person  in  England  who  docs  mc 
speak  French,  whilst  thousands  among  the  beat  edneaud  ia 
France  are  ignorant  of  English.  In  the  cmnpetitkm  bftsuM 
these  great  nations,  this  gives  En^and  an  advantage.  It  ii 
no  answer  that  French  is  the  language  of  inierceane  ia 
Europe  r  the  Frenchman  may  repose  upon  this,  for  net  ae> 
quiring  the^English ;  but  it  cannot  take  from  BngU^Bea 
the  advantage  of  being  at  home  in  both  tongues.  E^aa^ 
have  the  English  the  advantage  in  traveL  They  fo  in 
great  numbers  to  France ;  while  few  of  the  French,  ceafs- 
rattvely  speaking,  visit  England.** 

To  this  we  must  add  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Bentham^a,  at  whiciki 
in  those  days,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  piond  to  make  see. 
The  part  he  acted,  and  the  impression  he  made,  are  \mSt 
characteristic  of  Rush  and  of  Brougham. 

"I  was  driven  nearly  three  miles  through  streets  for  tV 
most  part  long  and,  wide,  until  I  pasied  WestnuQ<ter 
Abbey.  Thereabouts'  things  changed.  The  9treeu  grew 
narrow.  Houses  seemed  falling  down  with  age.  Thf 
crowds  were  as  thick,  but  not  as  good4ooking,  as  ab<nt 
Comhill  and  the  Poultry.  In  a  little  while  I  rvadied  the 
purlieus  of  Queen  Square  Place.  The  fhrther  I  advanced, 
the  more  confined  was  the  space.  At  length,  taraini 
through  a  gateway,  the  passage  was  so  narrovr  that  I 
thought  the  wheeb  would  have  grased.  It  was  «  kiBd  «f 
blindpalley,  the  ead  of  which  wideoed  into  a  ssaall,  wai 
Gourtwyard.  There  by  itself  stood  Mr.  Bsatham's  haasa> 
Shrubbery  graced  its  area,  and  flowers  its  windraw-flUls. 
It  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Its  na»e  is  the  Hensi- 
tage. 

^  Enteiing,  he  received  me  with  the  shnpUeity  ef  a  phila- 
sopher.  I  should  have  tak«i  him  fbr  seventy  or  apvaids. 
Everything  inside  of  the  house  was  orderly.  The  famkaie 
seemed  to  have  been  unmoved  since  the  days  of  his  ftitbeis, 
fbr  I  learned  that  it  was  a  patrimony.  A  parkNUv  Ubfary, 
and  dining40om,  made  up  the  suite  of  i^artmenta.  Ia 
each  was  a  piano,  the  ecoentric  master  of  the  whole  briag 
fond  of  music  as  the  recreation  of  his  literary  hoara  It 
was  an  unique,  romantic  little  homestead.  Walking  with 
him  into  his  garden,  I  found  it  dark  with  the  shade  of  an- 
cient trees.  They  formed  a  barrier  agaiast  all  intnniea. 
In  one  part  was  a  high,  dead  wall,  the  back  of  a  neigh- 
bour's house.  It  was  dark  and  almost  mouldering  with 
time.  In  that  house,  he  informed  me,  Milton  had  lived. 
Perceiving  that  I  took  an  interest  in  hearing  it,  he  aooa 
afterwards  obtained  a  reBc,  and  sent  it  to  m&  It  was  aa 
old  carved  baluster,  from  the.  staircase,  which  there  was 
reason  to  think  the  hand  of  the  great  bard  had  often  grupei 
—so  said  the  note  that  aceompanied  the  reyc 

■^  The  company  was  small,  but  chdke.  Mr.  Branghan, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  MUl,  author  of  the  w^4caom 
work  on  India,  M.  Dumoat,  the  learned  G^teran,  onceOe 
aswKiate  of  Mirabeau,  weee  all  who  sat  down  to  table.  Mk 
Bentham  did  not  talk  much.  He  had  a  beoevoleace  ef 
manner  suited  to  the  philanthropy  of  his  mind.  He  served 
to  be  thinking  only  of  the  convenience  and  pleaswe  of  hh. 
guests,  not  as  a  rule  of  artificial  breeding,  as  finam  Chal»» 
field  or  Madame  Genlis,  but  from  innate  fiadtog;  .Bali  m 
are  his  opinions  in  his  works,  here  he  was  whnUjt  iMnb- 
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trusive  of  theories  that  mijfhl  not  have  commanded  the 
ft»S4?nt  of  «U  present.  Soiucthing  else  was  i^n^arkable. 
"When  he  did  converse,  it  was  in  simple  language,  a  con- 
trast to  his  later  writings,  where  an  involved  style,  and  the 
use  of  new  or  unusnal  words  are  drawbacks  upon  the  spe- 
ddations  of  a  genius  original  and  profound,  but  with  the 
faults  of  solitude.  Yet  some  of  hit  earlier  productions  are 
distinguished  by  classical  terseness. 

*♦  Mr.  Brougham  talked  with  rapidity  and  energy.  There 
was  a  quickness  in  his  bodily  moyements  indicatiye  of  the 
<l  ncknets  of  his  thoughts.     He  shewed  in  conrersation  the 
univprsality  and  discipline  that  he  exhibits  in  Parliament 
and  the  Courts  of  Law.     The  aflbirs  of  South  America, 
English  authors,  Johnson,  Pope,  Swift,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  (the  criticisms  of  the  last  on  Paradise  Lost  he 
thought  poor  things,)  anecdotes  of  the  living  judges  of  Eng- 
land, of  Lord  Chancellors,  liring  and  dead  ;  the  errors  io^ 
Burrow*s  Reports— not  always  those  of  the  reporter,  he 
said  ;  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States; — these  were  topics  that  he 
touched  with  the  promptitude  and  power  of  a  master.     He 
quoted  from  the  ancient  classics  and  poets  of  modem  Italy, 
(the  latter  in  the  original  also,)  not  with  the  ostentation  of 
scholarship,  which  he  is  above,  but  as  if  they  came  out 
whether  he  would  or  no,  amidst  the  multitude  of  his  ideas 
and  illustrations.     He  handled  nothing  at  length,  but  with 
a  happy  brevity — the  rarest  art  in  conversation  when  loaded 
with  matter  like  his.     Sometimes  he  despatched  a  subject 
in  a  parenthesis,  sometimes  by  a  word  tlmt  told  like  a 
blow.     Not  long  after  this,  my  first  meeting  with  him,  one 
of  his  friends  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  whose  son  was 
about  to  'study  law,  asked  him  what  books  he  ought  to 
read.     <  Tell  him  to  begin  with  Demosthenes  and  Dante.* 
— *  What,  to  make   a  lawyer?'  said  the  father. — <  Yes,' 
he  replied^  <and  if  you  don't  take,  we  won't  argue  about 
it.'     Mr.  Mill,  M.  Dumont,  and  Sir  Samuel  ROmilly  did 
their  parts  in  keeping  up  the  ball  of  conversation.     Sheri- 
dan being  spoken  o^  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  had  often 
heard  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  nothing 
«ould  be  more  marked  than  the  difference  between  the  parts 
of  his  speeches  previously  written  out,  and  the  extempor- 
aoeous  parts.     The  audience  could  diseover  in  a  moment 
when  he  fell  into  the  latter.     Mt  was  well  known,'  he 
added,  *  that  all  the  highly  wrought  passages  in  his  speeches 
on  Hastings'  Impeaekment  were  prepared  beforehand,  and 
committed  to  msmory.' 

*<  After  we  rose  from  table,  Mr.  Bentham  sought  conrer- 
iation  with  me  about  the  United  States.  *•  Keep  yonr  sa. 
lanes  low,*  said  he ;  Mt  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  snocess 
of  your  Goveniment  But  what  is  this,'  he  inquired,  <  called 
a  board  o(  Navy  Commissioners,  that  you  have  lately  set 
up  ?  I  don't  understand  it'  I  explained  it  to  him.  <  I 
can't  say  that  I  like  it,'  he  replied;  *  the  simplicity  of  your 
public  departments  has  heretofore  been  one  of  their  recom- 
mendations, but  boanls  make  icreeru ;  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  you  don't  know  where  to  find  the  offender  :  it  was 
the  board  that  did  it,  not  one  of  the  members,  always  the 
board,  the  board !' " 


THE  GERMAN  STUDENT'S  DRINKING  SONG. 

Fill  up ! 
I^et  joy  and  mirth  abound. 
And  send  the  sparkling  glasses  round. 

Fill  up  I 

FiU  up ! 
Who  cares  for  sorrow  now, 
Cheer  up  my  friend,— ne'er  cloud  th  y  brow. 

Pill  up ! 

Pill  up! 
I^  canting  hypocrites 
Bepraise  the  life  of  anchorites 

FiU  up ! 

FiU  up ! 
And  while  the  glass  we  quaff, 
Loud  let  us  nvel,  sing^,  and  lauglu 

FUl  up  I 


RECEIPT  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  CATERPILLAH& 
Mil  Schoolmaster, — I  understand  that  you  wish  to 
be  useful  in  a  homely  way,  as  weU  as  to  be  learned,  witty, 
instnictivp,  entertaining,  and  useful  on  the  great  scale;  all 
of  which  I  allow  you  to  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  your  numerous  readers  may,  like  myself,  have  a  few 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  in  their  smaU  garden  plat, 
in  which,  like  myself,  they  may  take  as  much  pride  as  ^  my 
Lord"  can  do  in  his  shrubberies  and  vineries.  In  this  ge* 
nial  May,  the  May  of  the  poets,  and  of  the  gardeners  too, 
bushes  of  this  kind  looked  remarkably  luxuriant  and  heal- 
thy ;  but  for  all  that  the  spoiler  has  appeared.  To  pre- 
vent and  arrest  his  progress,  all  useless  and  straggling 
branches  should  be  regtUarly  cut  away  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  the  roots  freed  of  all  weeds,  to  admit  of  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  In  the  end  of  November,  or  before  mid- 
winter, throw  a  shoveUfull,  or  two  or  three,  of  quick-limei, 
in  powder,  into  the  heart  of  each  bush  that  has  been  in- 
fected ;  and  if  one  is  infected  in  a  garden  all  generally  suffer. 
The  lime  must  completely  cover  the  branches  nine  or  ten 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Early  in  May,  when 
the  caterpillar  begins  its  ravages,  examine  tlie  bushes  while 
the  dew  lies  upon  them,  and  destroy  the  catei7»illar  fly, 
M'hich  is  easily  known,  whenever  it  appears.  I  shall  now 
copy  my  own  instructor  and  authority,  literaUy,  for  the 
advantage  of  all  your  horticultural  readers : — 

*<  The  caterpillar  fly  is  easily  known,  being  a  little  less,  - 
and  darker  in  colour  than  a  common  dung  fly,  and  so  slug- 
gish that  it  is  easily  destroyed. 

.«  A  little  aUention  to  the  bushes  at  this  time,  wiU  alto  dir- 
oover  the  young  caterpillar  as  soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched, 
and  when  it  begins  its  first  depredations.  The  fly  on  the 
gooseberry,  deposits  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  on  the  currant  bush,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  The  eggs  run  along  the  rein,  of  the  leaf,  and  as 
soon  as  the  insecu  quicken,  while  they  are  scarcely  visible 
to  the  eye,  they  puncture  the  leaves  with  small  holes,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  eggs  on  each  leaf.  A  boy,  with 
a  little  practice,  will  clear  a  hundred  bushes  of  such  leaves 
in  four  hours.  They  are  generally  found  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bush,  and  are  easily  seen  by  opening  the  branches 
on  every  side.  The  first  leaf  is  consumed  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  progress  of  the  destruction  is  upwards,  the  cater- 
pillars dividing  their  forces  as  they  ascend.  If  the  leaf  is 
not  taken  off,  the  veins  of  it,  after  the  web  is  consumed, 
are  seen  in  a  Avithered  state,  and  then,  though  with  more 
trouble  the  caterpillars  ought  to  be  taken  oflT  the  leaves 
above  where  they  are  found  to  be  lodged.  This  should  never 
be  delayed  beyond  the  eighth  day;  and  though  the  labour,  by 
neglecting  to  take  off  the  punctured  leaf,  be  increased,  yet 
it  is  still  ea$y,  compared  to  what  must  be  done  after  the  leaves 
of  the  bush  are  half  consumed,  and  the  caterpillars  from 
many  neglected  leaves  are  spread  over  the  whole  bu^h. 

<<  The  eggs  are  deposited  at  diffisrent  times,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  that  the  punctured  leaves  should  be  attended  to 
once  a-week  till  the  season  is  over.  ; 

('  I  am  certain,  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  that 
these  simple  means,  if  resorted  to  in  time,  and  observed  with 
care^  wiU  be  a  sufAcient  protection  against  this  noxious  in- 
s^t ;  and  in  the  years  when  there  was  the  greatest  danger, 
I  have  had  a  full  crop  of  gooseberries,  when  the  bushes  in 
my  neighbourhood  were  entirely  destroyed." 

I  shaU  conclude  with  a  French  receipt  for  the  destruction 
of  caterpillars.  It  is  taken  fhnn  a  periodical  pubUcation 
on  economics,  entitled  Connaisaanee*  Utuelies. 

«  CaterpUlan,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  fVe- 
qucntly  during  the  day,  are  found  upon  the  small  branches 
of  the  trees,  towards  the  extremities.  The  manner  of  de-. 
stroying  them  is  as  follows  : — ^Take  a  pockeupistol,  the 
month  of  which  is  widened  like  that  of  a  bhinderbas ;  half 
load  this  with  powder  only,  and  fire  it  off  at  the4istaneft  of 
a  foot;  this  will  completely  destroy  all  within  its  reach, 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  most  delicate  buds.  The 
n^-sts  of  these  insects,  however  elevated,  may  be  destroyed  in 
this  manner,  by  fixing  the  pistol  upon  a  pole.** 

Our  Scotch  pUn,  detailed  above,  ia^tucly  better  thatt  this 
pop-gun  system.  digitized  by  VjC 
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BfAdmiraccil^  Chiess  PLATiyo.-^We  hara  somewheie 
read  that  Fre4er)<^  the  Great,  or  Frederick,  the  I.  of  Prussia » 
played  chess  irith  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  knightS) 
Bishops,  Rooks,  &c,. ■  .that  thia  game  wm  pariSnrmed.  in  a 
large  saloon  pared  ia  dicqiiers^  which  the  prince  might  ortr* 
look.  Even  this  regal  pastime  is  outdone  by  theCliineae, 
of  the  order  of  Rothschild,  and  Baring,  who^ill  be  the  true 
princes  of  the  Earth,  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  so  long  as  Mam* 
iDon  remains  its  Deity.  Our  acceant  is  taken  from  the  Cafi« 
ton  Regi$lery  which  states :  <<  It  is  well  known  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Shense  and  Shanse  contain  some  of  the^most  opulent 
men  in  China.  The  natives  say  they  ha/re  monay  heaped 
up  like  mountains  \  and  the  chief  money  lenders  in  Canton 
are  <rom  these  provinces.  During  the  last  years  of  the 
late  Emperor  Kea-King,  a  rich  widow  of  the  name  taf  Chup, 
of  the  district  of  Tae-yuen-foo,  had  a  son  who  went  all 
lengths  in  luxury  and  extravagance.  Among  other  idle  pur* 
suits,  he  was  a  great  chesS'player.  But  chees,  on  a  piece  of 
board  or  paper^  as  the  Chinese  have  it,  is  a  very  meagre 
though  interesting  game.  Master  Chun  conceived  a  new  idea  \ 
he  got  a  large  room  painted  as  a  chess  board,  with  tables 
for  himself  and  friend  on  opposite  sides.  For  chess  men*  he 
purchased  a  set  of  female  slaves,  dressed  them  up  in  various 
colours,  and  made  them  perform,  by  a  signal,  the  duty  of 
knights,  pawns,  hornM,  kings,  queens,  castles,  kc.  Thig 
high  chess  player  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  moving  the 
pieces.  At  a  given  aign^  the  pieces  taken  made  their  exit 
at  the  door.  Of  these  proceedings  the  Emperor  got  some  in- 
telligence, and,  probably,  offmded  by  a  rich  subject  outdoing 
h4m  in  luxury,  he  afllBcted  to  be  horribly  offended  (his  own 
■hal>its  gave  the  lie  to  this)  at  the  idea  of  bringing  slares  to 
perform  the  office  of  chess-men !  He  fined  master  Chun 
SilMN^OOO  of  taels,  and  transported  him  to  the  Black  Dragon 
Rivor  for  life ;  telling  himt  at  the  same  time,  that  he  ought 
to  be  infinitely  grateful  that  his  «  brain  cup  **  •  (or  head) 
'  waanot  separated  fttm  his  shooldiTSk 

Thb  Dbvil  hum  THE  Lawysri. — It  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  certain  intimacy  carried  on  between  the  inhabi- 
i^aU  of  /nnf  i^  Cwri  and  his  Suktme  Msjeti^.  When 
the  variona  oofonftor  wrpt  were  fonned,  each  was  distin* 
fuished  by  some  appropriate  appellation:  the  residents  in  one 
parish  were  called  the  St.  James's,  of  another  parish,  the  St. 
*  Pancras* ;  and  in  various  places  were  called  the  Queea's 
Own  Regiment,  the  Dnke  of  Cumberiand's  Own  Regiment, 
"  and  so  on.  Shortly  after  sprang  up  the  "  Temple  Corps.** 
When  the  modest  title  they  hnd  asumed  pleased  not  the 
public,  they,  accordingly,  received  another  additional  naate, 
by  which  they  are  imttwsa%  knawHt  Hs*,  the  DevU*9  Own 
MegimmU^  Htm  this  is,  the  following  anecdote  will  ex- 
plain ^^ 

Th?  LAWYiiaa'  pATiiON.-^t.  Evona,  a  lawyer  of  Bri- 
tain»  w«nt  to  Rome  to  entreat  the  Pope  to  give  the  imiip^$ 
m  pmiron  t  tiii  P«po  tvpiiad,  that  he  knew  of  no  saint  no| 
iispbaed  of  ia  aame  pther  profession.  Itls  holiness  proposed, 
ho'wever,  to  St'  Mwma%  that  he  should  go  round  the  church 
af  San  Gitnmmni  di,fjmHrQin»  blindfold,  «uid  after  sayiaf  4 
«srtfite  AHailbar  af  Ave  Mariaa^tfas  Ant  saint  he  laid  hold 
af  alMttld  be  bis'  patron.  Thifl  the  good  lawyer  ondeHodlc, 
vid  at  the  end  of  his  Ave  Marias,  stopped  at  the  altar'of 
St;  Michael,  where  he  laid,  hold,  not  of  the  saint,  but  un# 
fortunately  of  the  D^ais  under  the  si^sl's  feet,  crying  out, 
:«  TMs  If  o«^  IbilA^- lat^Mto  %e  MMP  patron  r 

•  Scotticcp  Ham-piUu 


t^E  POLISH  U€ 

^  Whither,  O  whither,  pt«iid 

Is  thy  trackless  wandering  ? 
Dashing  aside  the  waves  of  light, 

With  thy  fh>^  glorious  wing  ? 

«  Say-r-baat  thorn  swept  the  heamj  avdi 
That  bounds  the  wavers  comibotitfn  f 

.  Hatl»  iSiy  unchained;  nahonnAed  BBMck 
Been  oW  the  pride  of  Ocean  ? 

«  *Mid  Btanc's  eternal  crest  of  snoir, 

ts  tliy  ooid,  viewless  dweliinc? 
Or  is  it  where^  *mid  glooms  below*. 

Proud  Gunga*s  warep  are  wdling  T* 
^  Tve  crossed  tbe  wave  In  calm  ao^      ^^ 

My  flight  is  for  and  lonely. 
From  where  the  winding-ehaec  of  danCh 

Is  wave  for  ftaedom  only. 
^  I  leave  the  hallowed  dwelling-place 

Of  bosotads  hold  and  fiery ; 
*Mid  Pobmd's  wastes  of  war  and  chaac 

Is  my  ronmntic  eyry. 

^  When  Kosciu8ko*8  plume  aftjr 

In  Areedom*s  van  wa^  streaipinf^ 
My  crest  was  Poland*s  guiding  star 

On  her  proud  banner  be^miaig^ 

^  When  Lithuania*s  dirge  was  sung. 

And  oold  each  patriots  pillow^.^ 
In  desart  hall  when  the  eword  waa  hnaf  , 

I  braved  the  dailt  blue  billow. 

«  Adieu,  brave  land  I  thy  heart  is  atil^ ! 

An  upas  wi^eath^s  aix>und  thee ! 
Yet  once  more  let  tby  proud  heart  thriH, 

And  break  the  qidl  that*s  bound  t^ie^  * 

<<  Then,  Poland,  when  tlMm  spnrnlst  dba  ^aim* 

Thangh  aandMed  and  Mgal, 
0^  I  will  awaep-thy  riciei  againi*- 

Thy  own  Majestic  eagle  f  O^  F. 

T<»  COftRESPONDBNtS.  '     ' 


bsg  of  thsm  te  wmsiahsr.  that  the  HkMtmmtm  IsBota 
lion,  but  one  that  circulatef  over  aU  ScoUaad,  and  abola 
IielMid ;  and  that  Lond6iien  cars'  nttle  Itar  BAnboifh 


A— d, gsPtch foUn a- itnUilsiat  la  Pul^^WfSi  mi 
prleHtiand  aim  toanscdstsiof  Cocknsirt,  Oar  posi 
brg  lo  thank,  while  we  entnvt their  patiancs.  On»aa<  all  siil  mtm 
-oDSatanhvflfsir  bat  thsj  4Rrgst  that  this  piiUlesllsnlsnsCaswas. 
mpcr,  and  it  prepated  ^  aoi  elrpiiUtaA,  ps^^  hftBitf  tktif  m^^ 
ttunicationi  are  received.  The  late  moDth  or  Wav  tarn  been  m  WBtm 
and  fafonraUe  to  the  M«Mi.  ttat  ws  htm  99m  mgimm^flt^^mm 

JidHaittiiJSij^ 


wenB,  good,  bad,  and  indiS^rapnt,  than  woald  fill  a.t   ,„ x-^-. 

licatlon.    It  is  delightfol  to  flodpoKM  talent.  andHaillindwiffc- 
manisiag  influence  10  widely  diflGaed ;  though,  we  ro^ert.  It  wp  «i« 
behestenplqfcdlneontrflbating  t»  the  Mfttary  aalsyiaeats 
isisor,  and  when  exerdied  indepsndmtly  of  afpeaniMO 
day  fint,"  or  any  other  Saturday.    We  have  abo  to  adcn 
prose  oomnnnloalloat  of  Biertt,  s" 


time}  tor  aUour  paplto  sreeipsftedtobedPfileLMtisaty  aad 
&:4>  If  our  compliance  with  the  reqaett  of  (1  M.  eonld  i 
oljrS^wt  should  prompayattcpd to  iC    WUlbeaendJ 
more  information,  to  the  Scbooima«tflr  OOoe,  1^  ^  J) 


Mi 
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To  Conespondenti. {...,. .....^.^.^^m 
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OLD  SCOTCH  HOLIDAYS. 

Thc  fkin  and  hoUdAyi  which  were  formeriy  ohterred  in 
Scotland,  are  now  fiiat  linking  into  ohllYion.  8nch  of 
them  af  were  ohserred  for  merelf  fupentltiont  reaaon% 
liare  grradually  heen  neglected  from  the  increasing  kltow- 
ledge  of  the  country ;  and  agricoltare  and  commerce  leare 
fl«  tlflM  Ibr  aach  as  were  defoted  ta  kUeneB  and  mtrth 
•iwia.  Before  the  Refonaati^n^  the  ohaArraade  of  ritei  and 
coramoiitto  >fofmed  a  priaeipal  pari  of  the'  btmtwtt  of  the 
^eopla^  With  this  hntineSs,  howev^er,  they  eontrired  to 
aainglfl  mndi  frolic  and  rereby.  But  o«r  peasantry  have 
«D  loager  this  pretext  for  relaxation  and  amasemeat  $  and 
^tAn  are  now  the  oniy  holidaya  for  the  agricultural  daises 
'Of  ttia  oommonltf  ,  and  meetings  for  political  purposes  are 
tin  hottdays  of  tradesmen.  Diffsrent  trades  have,  indeed, 
the  days  of  their  partieolar  saiata  set  ^tart  as  holidays  still. 
Brea  these,  howetei*,  are  begfamiaf  In  most  places  to  wear 
ont,  Rnd  most  of  the  days  whose  return  was  once  the  sig- 
nal fbr  Idleness,  and  merriment,  and  joy,  are  now  only  to 
be  dbtiagnished  IWrai  the  other  days  of  Chs  year  hy  the 
daad  letMr  of  aa  almanack  ;  and  fow  of  tiie  risin|^  geaem- 
fiob  know  them  but  by  name.  It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing, thereforsi  t^  some  of  oar  rsadsssy  to  leara  something  of 
ttftSi^lioHday^aaAof  a  fewof  fSbt  saperstltkmi cooaaeted 
*  wifh  tfiitti. ' 

CArtslmas,  mTTuU-daigy  had  fonnerly  a  celebrity  which, 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  1ias  almost  dwln- 
died  into  oblirion.  On  Christmas-ere,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Yule^^en,  the  gudewife  was  busily  employed  in 
haking  her  Yule  bread,  and  if  a  bannock  fell  asunder,  after 
being  put  to  the  Are,  it  was  an  omen  that  she  would  never 
see  another  Yule.  Young  men,  and  sometimes  women, 
went  through  the  villages  in  masquerade,  (commonly 
termed  gytarU,)  carrying  a  besom,  sweeping  in  the  floor  of 
every  house  they  entered,  and  singing  Cliristmas  carols, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  violin  or  a  bagpipe. 

**  Od  the  ftisssr**  kitehenflrs  was  to  be  Men 
The  muekls  p«t>  that  Madi  the  whey,  put  00  i" 

in  whkh  was  a  large  joint  of  beef  for  04norfow*s  break. 
fisst;  for,  ^  from  ihe  cottar  to  the  laird,'*  overy  oae  had 
/ol  hro»€  on  Ynfo-day  morafaig,  tiler  which  all  were  at 

^  IH^erty  to  gp  where  they  pl«uisd$  the  day  was  a  kiad  of 
flatumalia,  on  which  the  most  rigorous  master  relinquished 
Ms  daim  to  the  sertiM  of  Ids  ioaisstlcs.  The  fomales  vi- 
sited their  IHends,  aikd  the  yoaag  mea  giaiNUr  met  at 

'  sbdM  rendsiTOi^  to  try  (hsir  jkM  Mi  inhrViftia  M  >  wtd^ 


shooting,  that  is,  firing  with  hall  at  a  mark,  for  smalt 
prizes  of  black-smith  or  joiner  work.  These  wefee  pSid  for 
by  the  contributions  at  the  candidates,  (each  laying  down 
his  two-pence  or  three-pence,)  and  carried  off  by  him  who 
hiC  nearest  the  mark.  This  Is  a  manly,  rational  exercise, 
and  ought  to  meet  national  encouragement  The  policy  of 
our  ancestora  endeavoured  to  promote  the  skill  of  the  pea- 
santry In  archery,  by  bow4»utts,  Ik:. ;  but,  independently 
€f  its  importance  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  Is  at  all 
events  preforaUe  to  pugilism  or  bull-balting.  When  dark- 
ness prevented  the  continuance  of  shooting,  a  raltte  In  the 
ale-house  generally  followed,  while  cards  and  hard  dr&nk* 
ing  closed  the  scene. 

On  this  day  friends  and  neighbours  foastad  tbgstbtfr,  for 
all  labour,  except  such  as  was  altogether  uodvoidiifaic^  was 
totally  suspended.  No  nwchanic  or  aitisaii  would  have 
wrought  at  bis  ordinary  employment  oa  thatdif, .  1  faavo 
ofkte  heard  it  stoaUy  laalasaLMi,  that  the  dmasstfe  bsss 
sin|f  in  their  hives  on  YulsVen,  la  a  manner  quM  diAr- 
eat  from  what  they  do  on  any  previous  dr  Suhseqaeot 
night. 

fevery  body  knows,  that  whsa  PMbytsHaaism  was  flttd 
as  the  aatisaal  Migion  in  Scottead,  Bpiseopacy  was  hehl 
as  an  ahominaGoh  by  tfas  ftntssCtled  FteAyteriaa  claify- 
sMtt,  who  wers  aealoas  agalast  evtfy  tfatng  ooaaected  with, 
or  in  any  degree  siaiilar  to  tha  rites  of  their  sister  churdi. 

Yule^day  was  dear  to  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  equal- 
ly obnoxioas  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy^  among  whom 
was.a  Mr.  Goodsir,  minister  of  Monilde,  who  made  it  a 
rule  to  go  over  as  much  of  his  parish  as  possible  on  that 
day,  that  he  might  detect  his  parishioners  in  any  supersti- 
tious observances.  Upon  a  visitation  of  this  kind,  heen. 
tered  the  village  of  Ouildy,  and  inspected  every  house,  to 
see  whether  the  people  were  at  their  ordinary  employments, 
or  if  they  were  cooking  a  better  dinner  than  usnaL  One 
old  wife,  whose  pat  was  playing  brown  over  the  ilre^  saw 
Mm  coming  through  her  kail-yard.  She  had  just  time  to 
lift  offthe  pot,  but  in  her  agitaUon  could  And  ao  better 
place  to  hide  it  than  bdow  her  bed-cover;  (his  aecon- 
plished,  die  hiitd  got  seated  at  her  spimdngw^^beet  bf  the 
time  that  his  reverence  entered  who  paid  bar  atMoreMipti. 
meats  upoa  her  cand^ct,  conlsasttag  it  with  thatofsoaie 
ofhernelgMaiirs^iHio  showed  lass  dis^AsitSssi  to  ossapiy 
withtteadsterHyofhis  i^itiaetkms.  Maggy,  in  her  sd^. 
dtiids  to  sscape  detection,  overshot  h«r  own  matk,  Ite  she 
edMsdM^BilBlMs^s  ntua^  m rtah^y,  that  Im  ftlta 
pleasnrs  in  prsloa|fag  hii  stay;  1^ 
boNiy  daita|^  tns  atlUr  oMsRIO.dv  tppip  < 

or  stUl  «  Waged  for  the  isHs-p^ts  of 
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^SyP^**  Miig:gy*8  pot  set  fire  tq  the  bed-cloihea,  and  the  I 
smoke  catn#  curling  over  (he  mit4«ter*3  sboulilerB.  M,aggy 
started  up,  fleu'  to  the  bed,  and,  in  her  hurry  to  remove  the 
clothes,  overset  the  tell-tale  pot,  splashing  Mr.  GooJsif^s 
legs  with  the  Ijol  and  fat  broth,  &c.  The  cou8e4)ueuro  may 
easily  be  con^tuned: — Maggy^s  conduct  was  reported  to 
the  elder  of  the  quarter, — she  became  the  laughing-stock  of 
her  neighbours,  and  had  further  to  do  public  penance  before 
the  congregation,  for  the  complicated  crimes  of  heresy  and 
hypocrisy. 

In  relating  that  all  ranks  breakfosted  on  brose  on  Yule- 
day  morning,  it  appears  also  worthy  of  recording,  that  till 
Within  the  last  ft>rty  years^  It  was  the  custom,  at  a  noble- 
man*s  seat  In  this  county,  for  a  quantity  of  brose  to  be 
made  on  Yule-day  morning  sufficient  to  breakfast  *^  man, 
wife^  and  wean,*'  of  his  tenantry,  if  they  chose  to  attend- 
The  hospitable  board  was  spread  in  the  great  hall,  and  if 
the  company  was  not  very  select,  it  was  always  sufficiently 
numerous,  while  beef  and  good  ale  crowned  their  repast 

On  New  Vear's'Day  morning,  no  one  would  go  to  ask 
a  light  from  their  neighbour  ;  it  was  considered  as  un- 
lucky to  the  person  from  whom  such  a  favour  was  request- 
ed, to  carry  fire  out  ot  the  house  on  this  day.  It  was  also 
considered  improper  to  enter  a  neighbour's  house  empty- 
handed.  The  practice  so  prevalent  in  large  tou'ns,  of  run- 
ning about  with  the  whisky  bottle  was  unknown ;  but 
neighbours  commonly  ate  and  drank  together  of  a  more 
simple,  and  lets  pernicious  beverage.  The  first  Monday  of 
the  year,  reckoning  by  old  style,  is  still  termed  Handsel 
Monday.,  and  was  formerly  also  kept  as  a  holiday.  It  is 
still  the  practice  for  the  scholars  to  carry  a  small  pecuniary 
present  to  their  teacher  on  that  morning.  However  well 
intended  this  might  have  been  at  its  commencement,  it 
ought  to  be  done  away;  it  produce!  jealousies  and  envyings 
among  the  pupils,  and  it  is  also  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
ot  the  lohoolmaster,  as  it  bears  the  appearance  of  an  elee- 
mosynary contribution;  and  where  he  has  many  pupils 
from  the  pooier  classes,  he  can  hardly  &il  to  reflect,  that 
the  donation  which  he  receives  is  probably  wrong  from  them 
by  a  struggle  between  dignity  of  mind  and  indigence.  1 
some  time  ago  observed  an  advertisement  Arom  a  school, 
where  it  was  announced,  that  the  handsel  must  not  be  be- 
low five  shillings :  This  is  well  so  for,  but  it  completely 
takes  away  the  apparent  kindness  of  a  gift  when  a  minimum 
is  fixed,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  said,  in  the  nervous  lan- 
guage of  Crabbe,  that 

*'  Strong  compuUion  plucki  the  scrap  firom  pride." 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  change  the  name,  abolish  the 
juode  of  payment,  and  add  it  to  the  school  fees  P 

When  I  was  a  boy.  Si,  FalenHne"**  Eve  was  set  apart  for 
drawing  the  names  of  lads  and  lasses  by  lot,  and  valentines, 
of  various  forms,  in  rude  and  artless  rhymes,  were  often 
tent  by  the  adoring  swain  to  the  object  of  liis  affection ; 
but  the  practice  appears  now  to  be  forgotten. 

ShroveHdey  better  known  by  the  name  of  Fasten^  E^eny 
is  oalj  remarkaMe  for  cockpighting.  Pormeriy,  at  every 
pttisfa  tclK>ol  a  cock  fight  was  held^  where  the  -master  re- 
ceived a  fow  pence  as  the  entry-money  of  every  cock ;  all 
the  cravens  who  would  not  Mrike  three  strokes  were  also 
considered  his  property ;  the  poor  boys  whose  parents  had 
BO  eodLs  were  obliged  to  beg  or  borrow,  tor  they  must  be 
Ukf  (heir  neighbours;  ,  As  the  sporu  of  the  M/  afl«a  con- 


cluded in  the  ale-house^  high  words,  and  even  blows  were 
sometimes  the  consequence.  This  \p  certainly  a  practice 
most  improper  for  seminaries,  where  the  ductile  mind 
ought  to  be  taught  the  principle!  of  benevolence  and  mercy. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  absurd  or 
preposterous  than  a  parent  or  teacher  laying  down  precepts 
for  his  children,  which  he  so  directly  counteracts  by  the 
barbarous  example  which  he  thus  sets  before  them.  It  Is  to 
the  credit  of  the  age,  that  many  schoolmasters  hare  now 
abolished  the  practice. 

In  some  quarters  of  this  county,  it  is  still  common  for  the 
scholars,  on  Candlemas  day,  to  carry  each  a  i^rge  candle  to 
sdiool,  range  them  on  their  tables^  l^ghttbem  for  a  fow  mi- 
nutest then  put  them  out  and  leave  them  for  the  master. 

Pasch  Sunday,  (vulg.  Peace  Sunday,)  is  still  noticed 
by  the  children  playing  with  eggs  dyed  of  various  colours, — 
a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  and  by  no  means  confined  to 
Britain,  or  ev^  to  Europe. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  I  have  seen  the  children  gathering  the 
catkins  of  the  different  species  of  willow,  &c  of  which  they 
attempted  to  twine  garlands  in  honour  of  the  day. 

The  new  term  of  Whitsunday,  (known  here  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  *<  Rood^day,**)  was  formerly  reckoned  a  most 
important  and  dangerous  day ;  for  witches  and  wfHt  (con- 
ning) wives  were  believed  to  have  more  power  that  day, 
than  on  any  other  in  the  year;  as  their  incantations  wcr 
more  easily  performed,  and  their  spells  for  more  difficult  to 
counteract.  The  scum  of  a  spring  well  procund  cm  that 
morning  before  sunrise^  was  considered  as  posse  wing  magi- 
cal virtues;  and  those  suspected  of  witchcraft  were  often 
watched,  lest  they  should  obtain  this  potent  liquid,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  unhallowed  purpoees.  This  was  also  the  day  on 
which  they  attempted  to  take  the  milk  from  their  neigh, 
hours*  cows,  not  by  milking,  but  by  magical  incaatationsi 
by  which  they  acquire  possession  of  the  milk  for  the  season 
The  belief  of  this  practice  is  still  prevalent  amonf  some  old 
ignorant  people^  and  I  have  seen  several  wives  in  great  vez- 
ation  and  agitation  of  mind»  because  their  courts  tmUc  teas 
taken.  According  to  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  are  certain  ways  of  efl!ecting  this ;  the  moat  com- 
mon is,  for  the  witch  to  collect  a  certain  quantity  of  hair 
from  the  tail  of  every  cow  of  whose  milk  she  wishes  to 
get  possession ;  of  this  hair  she  then  twists  a  rope,  on  which 
she  casts  a  knot  for  every  cow  of  whose  hair  it  is  compo- 
sed ;  she  then  walks  backward  across  the  entrance  of  every 
cow-house  where  any  of  her  victims  are  lodged,  dragging  the 
rope  after  her,  and  muttering  some  unhallowed  and  un- 
lawful incantation,  and  the  feat  is  accomplished.  Some 
cows  of  uncommon  sagacity,  are  believed  to  have  the  faculty 
of  discovering  by  instinct  when  this  magical  rite  is  perform- 
ing, even  although  the  byre  door  be  shut ;  in  that  case, 
the  cow  lows,  and  the  spell  is  ineffectual.  I  have  heard  a 
wife  maintain,  that  she  would  know  the  low  of  a  cow  upon 
this  occasion,  as  it  was  a  cry  of  pain,  different  from  any 
other.  To  counteract  the  wiles  of  these  modem  daughten  of 
Satan,  the  most  common  counter-spell  is^  to  lay  a  twig  of 
Rowan-tree,  (mountain  ash,)  bound  round  with  a  scarkc 
thread,  across  the  byre  door  on  the  inside.  The  childran 
here  have  a  common  proverb,  that 

"  SowaB  tree,  and  a  red  thread, 

Hakci  the  witches  tyoe  (Iom)  their  ^eed." 


Or,  fix  a  stalk  of  clover 


rr  (trefoU)  /"^^th^wiea^ 

Jigitized  by  VjOO^, 


kTss  to  ths 
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Stall  of  the  animal.  Thmt  are  talismans  of  snch  anti-magl* 
cat  rlrtuas,  as  completely  to  defy  the  derU  and  all  his  imps. 
Another  mode  is,  to  take  the  Neman's  breeches  and  put 
tYiem  upon  the  oow*8  homs»  a  horn  in  each  le§: ;  and  the  ani- 
nal,  when  set  lonee^  will  nut  itnriffat  to  the  door  of  the 
«nolMntresi.  -  I  know  a  tunily'  where  this  exorcism  was 
performed,  not  more  than  teren  jean  ago ;  but,  aa  mif  ht 
ba  eacpacted,  no  diaeorery  was  made  of  the  witch,  nor  did 
tiiaoow  noorer  her  milk.  It  is  alio  belleTed,  that  if  the 
cow  is  sold,  thespell  isdisiolyed^ 

Barlf  on  the  Rood-day  morning,  witches  hold  their  un. 
hallowed  orgies  in  the  shape  of  hares ;  and  I  have  known 
people  ^iio  would  have  trembled  with  terror,  had  an  ani. 
mal  of  that  species  crossed  their  path  on  that  day.  Witches 
fire  supposed  to  hare  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the  form  of  a 
liare,  and  it  is  beliered  that  they  get  what  is  called  a  bri^ 
ttom  their  inftmal  master,  against  lead  ;  hence,  if  attempted 
to  be  shot,  it  must  be  with  something  else.  I  think  1  have 
in  my  possession  a  magazine  published  at  Dundee,  (if  I  re- 
ccdlect  aright,)  about  the  year  1775  or  1776,  in  which, 
among  his  articles  of  domestic  intelligence,  the  Editor  very 
grayely  relates,  as  an  eTent  that  had  recently  happened, — 
that  a  gentleman  went  out  a-hunting,  and  in  the 'parks  of 
Clessington,  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  town^  shot  and 
wounded  «  hare,  which  escaped  through  a  hedge,  or  over  a 
wall ;  the  sportsman  followed,  and  upon  coming  to  the  spot 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  hare,  he  discovered — an  old 
woman  breathing  her  last ! 

The  belief  in  fairies  was  once  very  general  here,  and 
many  remarkable  stories  could  be  told  concerning  them, 
snch  as  their  interference  with  the  utensils  and  labours  of 
the  peasantry  during  the  night     My  antiqnated  chronicler 

Lfnle  R ,  assured  me  that,  when  about  sixteen  years 

of  age,  she  was  servant  to  a  weaver,  one  of  whose  young 
men  being  anxious  to  finish  a  piece  of  cloth  in  his  loom,  he 
fixed  upon  rising  very  early  on  a  winter  morning,  and  had 
encaged  her,  by  the  promise  of  a  pecuniary  recompense,  to 
rise  at  the  same  time,  and  wkid  pirns  tor  him.  She  awoke 
during  the  night,  and  heard  the  plro-wheel  driving  furiously. 
Imagining  that  she  had  slept  too  long,  she  put  on  her 
clothes  In  great  haste,  (the  wheel  still  sounding  in  her  ears,) 
entered  the  shop  by  an  inner  door,  and  found  all  dark ;  upon 
uttering  some  exclamation,  the  wheel  immediately  stood 
still.  All  this  I  believe  the  credulous  woman  would  haye 
sworn  before  a  magistrate.  Relations  of  hers  still  more 
wonderful  I  forbear  to  relate^ 

Fairies^  although.  In  some  of  the  instances  exhibited, 
guilty  of  gross  infractions  upon  the  rights  and  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  were  not  in  general  dreaded'  or  hated  in  the 
same  degree  as  witches.  These  were  revengeful,  malignant, 
and  never  exerted  their  supernatural  powers  except  for  a 
bad  purpose ;  while  the  former  were  supposed  to  delight  in 
merry  and  fiutastio  tricks;  such  as  hiding  keys,  loosing 
cattle  from  their  stalls^  pinching  the  housemaids  in  their 
sleep,  or  sometimes  tickling  them,  so  as  totally  to  prevent 
their  repose,  &c  ;  and  upon  many  occasions  they  got  credit 
for  supplying  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  other  benevolent 
actioTis. 

Witches,  on  the  contrary,  stole  property,  produced  sick- 
ness  and  death ;  raised  storms  and  tempests ;  deprived  some 
of  their  virility,  and  others  of  their  senses.  It  is  not  yet 
long  ago,  since  many  were  of  opinion,  that  they  took  horses 
from  the  stable,  and  rode  them  during  the  night ;  and  I 


have  repeatedly  heard  It  affirmed,  that  the  horses  so  treated 
were  easily  known  in  the  morning,  as  they  were  always 
found  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  jaded,  and  quite 
fWtigued.  I  have  seen  in  a  stable  a  stone  which  is  often  to 
be  fonnd  by  the  soa-side,  or  on  the  banks  of  nvers,  with 
one  or  more  natural  holes  through  it,  hung  up  by  a  string 
above  the  horses,  to  prevent  the  witches  from  having  power 
over  them.  Yea,  it  was  at  one  period  currently  believed, 
that  they  would  seize  men  against  whom  they  had  any 
gmdgp  ;  maltreat  them  by  souring  them  in  rivers,  &c, 
and  then,  carrying  them  through  the  air  to  a  great  distance, 
leave  them  in  some  unknown  and  desert  place,  half  dead 
with  terror  and  fatigue,  to  find  their  way  home  as  they  best 
could  ;  and  I  have  heard  men  named,  who  were  oftener 
than  once  treated  in  this  manner. 

Water-kelpie,  or,  as  he  is  termed  by  Home,  **  the  angry 
spirit  of  the  waters,"  was  a  bogle  of  great  celebrity  in  this 
county,  and  the  teiTors  of  his  name  have  scarcely  yet  va- 
nished. I  have  repeatedly  been  told  of  a  stone  of  very  large 
dimensions,  that  has  been  upon  the  bnnk  of  a  rivulet  for 
time  immemorial,  and  was  one  morning  found  on  the  op- 
posite side;  this  was  reported  as  one  of  Kelpie^s  feats, 
which  were  commonly  of  a  more  dangerous  kind;  for  he 
was  a  malignant  sprite,  and  generally  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  rivera,  like  a  little  blnck  horse,  when  the  foi'ds 
were  impassable,  alluring  strangers  to  mount  him  for  the 
benefit  of  crossing,  when  he  was  always  certain  to  throw 
them  into  the  water,  vanishing  with  a  wild,  unearthly 
laugh. 

The  church  of  St.  Vigeans,  about  a  mile  north  of  Ar- 
broath, stands  upon  the  top  of  a  romantic  and  very  preci- 
pitons  knoll,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  valley.  This  edifice  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  the  vtilinr  bad  a  current 
tradition,  that  the  knoll  on  which  it  stands  is  artificial, 
being  raised  over  the  centre  of  a  loch  or  small  lake  :  That 
both  the  materials  for  constructing  the  knoll,  and  the 
stones  for  building  the  church,  were  broiight  from  a  distance 
by  Water-kelpie,  guided  by  a  man  who  had  the  addn^ss  to 
clap  his  own  horse's  branks  on  the  head  of  the  sprite,  which 
gives  him  who  does  so,  the  complete  command  over  this 
demon  while  the  branks  remain  on  him :  That  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  great  fatigue  he  had  undergone^  he  denounc- 
ed bitter  and  dreadful  rengeance  against  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Vigeans.  Sometime  after  this,  a  prediction  came 
forth,  that  the  minister  who  should  officiate  there  at  a 
given  period,  described  in  a  mystical  manner,  would  com. 
mit  suicide ;  after  which,  the  first  time  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  church,  the 
whole  fabric  and  its  congregation  were  to  sink  into  the 
lake  during  the  service  of  the  first  table. 

However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that,  about 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  incumbent,  whose  name 
(if  my  memory  be  correct)  was  Mr.  Henderson,  did  com- 
mit suicide.  This  part  of  the  prediction  being  fulfilled, 
the  people  believed  implicitly  that  the  rest  would  be  accom- 
plished ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sacrament  was  not 
administered  for  several  years,  until  the  next  incumbent  at 
last  resolved  upon  the  full  discharge  of  hfs  duty,  and  of 
encouraging  his  congregation  both  by  precept  and  example. 
The  usual  preparation,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  gone  about  with  more  than  ordinary  so- 
lemnity ; — the  hallowed  day  arrived,  the  minister  proceed, 
cd  in  the  previous  part  of  the  sei-vic**,  having  the  assistance 
of  several  clerical  brethren ;   but  it  was  with  great  diffinil* 
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ty  that  they  could  persuade  the  people  to  come  forwai^  or 
sit  down  at  the  holy  table.  At  length  they  prerailed  upon 
ft  certain  number  to  take  their  places ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  cong^re^tion  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
seated  themselves  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance,  expect- 
ing: to  see  the  church  sink  into  the  lake.  The  service  was 
concluded,  and  nothing  happened  ;  consequently  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  people  were  banished.  This  is  a  strong 
and  authentic  instance  of  popular  credulity. 

There  was  another  being  of  whom  I  have  often  heard 
in  my  early  da3r8 ;  and  I  still  recollect,  that  the  relation  of 
his  feats,  and  the  descriptions  of  his  diflbrent  appearances, 
produced  a  degree  of  horror  in  my  mind,  that  all  the  spirits 
who  composed  the  train  of  hobgoblins  could  not  inspire. 
His  name  was  Shelly-coat ;  I  Avas  never  able  to  comprehend 
his  character.  Of  fairies,  witches,  &c,  I  believed  that  I 
had  a  proper  conception.  1  imagined  their  forms,  and 
could,  in  some  degree,  conceive  the  boundaries  of  their 
power ;  but  Shelly-coat,  like  Milton*s  Satan  among  the 
other  fallen  spirits,  towered  proudly  eminent.  I  was 
taught  to  believe  his  form  gigantic,  but  indefinable ;  and 
his  powers  almost  infinite  :  his  strength  was  always  com- 
mensurate to  what  he  undertook,  and  his  swiftness  that  of 
a  spirit ;  he  delighted  only  in  horrible  deeds  and  devasta- 
ttons ;  blood  and  massacre  marked  his  progress.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  shells,  the  rustling  of  which  appalled 
the  stoutest  heart ;  when  his  hellish  work  was  finished,  he 
■tripped  off  his  coat,  and  deposited  it  below  a  rock,  which 
defied  mortal  strength  to  move  it ;  after  which  he  continu- 
ed invisible,  until  he  again  resumed  his  dress  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  infernal  purposes. 

Such  were  the  ideas  impressed  'upon  my  infant  mind  of 
this  monstrous  and  mysterious  being,  of  whom  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  The  only  recollec- 
tion that  I  just  now  have  of  this  cluiractcr  being  noticed  in 
our  popular  poems,  is  the  line  of  Ramsay,  <<  she  fled  as  frae 
a  shelljf'Coated  cow.^*  I  wish  some  of  your  correspondents 
acquainted  with  the  superstitions  of  our  country,  would 
favour  your  readers  with  an  illustration  of  this  strange 
character,  with  some  account  of  his  origin,  and  supposed 
place  of  residence. 

IIailowe*en  is  famous  in  Angus,  as  the  season  when  the 
fates  are  propitious  in  disclosing  the  futvre  destiny  of  such 
young  men  and  maids  as  perform  the  necessary  rites  ;  but 
these  have  been  so  faithfully  and  humorously  described  by 
the  immortal  Burns,  that  it  would  be  grots  presumption  to 
offer  an  enumeration. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  few  freiU 
and  prejudices  formerly  credited,  and  still  partially  acted 
upon. 

The  death-watch,  death-drop,  and  death-stroke,  are  all 
previous  signals  of  approaching  dissolution.  Within  these 
last  twenty  years,  I  have  heard  a  house  carpenter  affirm, 
that  on  the  night  previous  to  a  coffin  being  ordered  from 
him,  he  hardly  ever  failed  to  hear  the  noise  of  saws, 
planes,  &c.  in  his  shop,  giving  ^  dreadful  note  of  prepara- 
tion.** Before  the  death  of  a  friend,  his  or  her  wraith  ap- 
pears dad  in  white ;  will  glide  along  the  room,  and  sudden- 
ly vanish. 

When  the  tallow  at  a  lighted  candle  melts,  and  again 
freezes,  curling  oyer  like  a  ribbon,  (an  effect  which  a  par- 
ticular current  of  air  will  produce,)  it  is  a  dead  tpealj  and 


the  person  to  whom  it  is  oppogile  sliall  die  tot  of  tlw  ciWi 
pany.  tf  n  penson  is  sick,  ani  •  magpie  rests  on  the  vamt 
of  the  houae,  it  is  a  ion  sign  of  desth.  The  cock  carowins 
at  an  unseasonable  hour  is  rery  mndofMkif\  a  plurmse  fcr 
which  we  have  not  a  corrool  and  eqofdly  ezpreviTe  Fliiglloh 
synonyme ;  it  implies  dreary,  an  nnlnoim  something  to 
agitate  and  alarm  the  mind.  It  ii  also  believed  thmt  ihm 
feathers  of  wild  fbwl  in  a  pHlow  inidm*  the  head  of  m  dyinr 
person,  will  prement  the  appMach  of  dealb,  mmI 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  fbr  tint  oawe  I  hove 
the  pillows  removed.  Should  a  horse  ItaAWc  i 
fbr  a  mid-wife,  it  is  a  bad  omeii  tor  eKhcr  i 
Salt  spilt  on  the  table  prognotCiealBi  evil;  iMit  iCbim  fi 
common  to  England, — see  6ay*li  FkUsL  If  \ 
bridegroom*s  wedding  shift  Is  stolen,  It  is  a  watt 
that  one  of  the  parties  Vf\\\  vtoQitA  tibe  saarriafe  - 
of  the  rest  of  the  clothes  stolen  is  reckoned  bad  lode. 

Many  people  are  still  afhiid  of  wliit  they  term  oa  eHl. 
eye ;  and  I  have  known  several  old  women  accused  of  thiis 
when  butter  would  not  make,  or  when  diffisrent  other  opera* 
tions  Allied  of  success.  Such  poor  oM  creitures  are  always 
deemed  unlucky  to  meet  in  a  morning^  or  when  ooe  is  set- 
ting off  upon  a  journey ;  the  best  way  to  ooontcract  tbeir 
malign  influence,  is  to  address  them  before  they  speak  ts 
you.  Some  people  are  reckoned  lucky  as  a  firat-fbot,  and 
others  the  contrary.  Good  ahd  bad  hansel  at  the  New-year, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  a  salc^  is  still  believed  in  by  tkl 
common  people. 

It  is  still  a  received  opinion,  that  the  last  three  days  of 
March,  old  style,  (termed  the  Borrowing  Days,}  indicate 
the  weather  for  the  ensuing  season :  if  they  are  boist^oos 
and  stormy,  the  season  will  be  propitious ;  if  they  are  fias 
weather,  a  bad  season  is  expected. 

In  this  quarter,  the  following  rhymes  are  proyerbial :— 

**  If  Candlemas  day  be  wet  an*  foul. 
The  half  o*  wlnter*i  gane  at  Yole ; 
ir  CandlettM  day  be  Mr  aa'  elcsr. 
Th«  halfo'  winter*!  to  gang— an'  saaii.** 

There  are  certain  stones  to  be  fiMind  in  the  earth  whicft 
are  lucky  to  build  in  the  wall  of  a  house ;  and  others  the 
reverse. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  well  acquainted  wift  an  old  man, 
who  most  tenaciously  held  and  acted  npon  thb  opinkm. 
Some  of  his  young  and  roguish  neighbours,  taking  advan. 
tage  of  his  superstitious  notions,  procured  a  large  stooe  ef 
the  unlucky  species,  (for  he  had  taught  them  to  fistingnish 
ihem,)  and  laid  it  at  his  door  dnring  tlie  night.  They 
watched  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  poor  aan  carry  ths 
stone  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  deposit  it  on  a  cairsL 
His  tormentors  had  it  again  ift  his  door  next  ttonlsg; 
again  he  carried  it  with  much  labour  to  a  grsater  dSstaacf^ 
and  digging  a  hole^  bnrted  it  in  the  eikrtli.  A  third  tiSM 
it  met  him  on  his  threshold  in  the  morali^  wken,  aMi 
great  perturbation  of  mind,  and  fhtlgoe  of  body,  he  cartM 
it  still  farther  off,  and  deporited  It  in  a  miU-dam,  what 
his  persecutors  allowed  it  to  remain. 

Among  the  prepxdices  or  antipathies  stUl  entertained  tf 
the  common  peoples,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  be  haaM 
down  from  parent  to  child  with  unabated  vimleoce:  itii 
against  that  beautiful  and  ionoceiit  bird,  the  yeUt^-hiM- 
mer;  whose  nest  is  destroyed  wherever  it  is  ^^toitt^L 
The  children  appear  to  have  a  savage  delight  In  ^Htarinx 
the  unfledged  younglings.     They  hate  a  dofftel  i 
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which,  being  airrcntly  repeated,  has  doomed  thii  hapless 
bird,  by  its  vulgar  name,  to  cnielty  and  in&my. 
•<  Half  s  paddoek,  half  a  ImuI, 

HaWaydlew.yaldrin; 
OeU  a  dnp  of  the  davfft  blood 
Dka  Bfay  momin'." 
Perhaps  some  of  yonr  readers  may  be  able  to  communi- 
cmte,  throuyb  the  medium  of  your  Magazine^  from  whence 
this  prejudice  has  originated.  It  has  been  already  observed, 
that  the  Magpie  is  reckoned  ominous  ;  this  bird,  and  also 
the  stone-chaffier,  (vulgarly  the  clochratc,)  are  generally  the 
objecu  of  vengeance  and  dislike  among  the  vulgar.  The 
toad,  and  land-lizard,  (vulgarly  the  ask^)  are  also  doomed 
tp  instant  death  whenever  they  appear ;  the  lizard,  particu- 
larly, seems  to  excite  a  kind  of  horror  the  moment  it  is 
observed ;  and  I  have  seen  a  man  stop  on  a  journey  and 
collect  stones  to  kill  this  poor  reptile,  when  he  discovered 
it  crawling  in  his  path ;  if  he  did  not  kill  it  at  the  first 
stroke  he  had  to  find  another  stone,  and  so  on  till  it  was  des- 
patched, for  he  would  not  again  touch  the  stone  that  had 
come  in  contact  with  so  horrible  an  antagonist. 

Spells,  charms,  and  talismans,  are  still  in  repute  amon? 
some  old  people,  as  preventatives  or  cures  for  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  toothache,  and  intermittent  fever,  known  here 
by  the  appellation  of  the  ague,  and  trembling  fever.  Hap- 
pily for  the  inhabitants,  this  painful  and  lingering  disease 
is  now  almost  banished,  except  in  some  low  and  marshy 
situations ;  although  there  are  people  still  alive,  who  recol- 
lect the  time  when  a  farmer  in  this  quarter  of  the  conntry 
would  not  have  engaged  a  servant  unless  he  had  previously 
had  the  ague;  so  prevalent  was  this  disorder  about  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  labours  of  a  farm-tervant  were 
partlculariy  wanted. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  opinions  imbibed,  and  the 
practices  adopted  in  early  life,  are  not  easily  changed,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  the  sanction  of  our  ancestors.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  occurred  not  many  years  ago.  An  old 
man,  who  had  only  one  cow,  which  was  the  principal  sup- 
port of  his  family,  found  one  morning  that  his  valuable, 
animal  was  stolen ;  his  grief  was  excessive,  and  his  family 
were  in  deep  dejection,  as  they  were  totally  unable  to  pur- 
chase  another.  A  fow  of  his  kind  and  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours, pitying  the  distress  of  the  &mily,  contributed  a  sum 
adequate,  purchased  another  cow,  and  sent  her  to  the  poor 
maa; .  two  or  three  of  them  also  waited,  upon  him,  and  at 
parting,  enjoined  him  to  get  a  lock  and  key  to  his  byre- 
door,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  misfortune ;  when 
tbey  received  the  following  reply  :— <<  Na,  na,  Sirs !  Tm 
Baa  doubt  obliged  to  you  for  the  oow,«-but,  to  put  a  lock 
vspo'  my  byve^oor !— 1*11  do  nae  sic  a  thing — my  father 
never  had  ane  upo*  his,  a*  his  days, — an*  it*s  now  o*er  for 
afternoon  wi'  me^  to  begin  an*  fallow  new  foshions  !** 


SOALC  OF  MAmRTAOES. — A  Calculator  has  made  out 
the  following  estimates  of  the  chances  of  matrimony  a  girl 
has  at  the  difi^erent  periods  of  her  lifo.  Out  of  a  thousand 
women,  32  are  married  between  14  and  15;  101  between  16 
and  1 7 ;  219  between  18  and  19;  233  between  20  and  21 ;  165 
between  22  and  23 ;  102  between  24  and  25 ;  60  between  26 
and  27 ;  45  between  28  and  29 ;  18  between  30  and  31 ; 
14  between  32  and  33 ;  8  between  34  and  35 ;  2  between  36 
and  37 ;  and  one  between  38  and  39.  To  judge  by  this 
table,  a  lady  of  30  years  would  have  only  28  chances  of 
getting  married  out  of  1000 ;  when  passed  40,  the  chances 
are  fax  less. 


EXTERNAL  COMFORT,  AND  DOMESTIC 
ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


A  BEKEvOLENf,  and  on  many  points  an  enlightened 
writer,  Mr.  Dick,  the  author  of  the  "  Christian  PhilosO" 
pAer,**  and  other  books  of  highly  useful  tendency,  in  a  recent 
work  upon  the  gepieral  diffusion  of  knowledge,  enumerates 
many  of  the  moat  obvious  late  improvements  in  roads,  tra. 
veiling  conveyances,  houses,  churches,  manufactories,  steam 
vessels,  &c.,  &c.,  but  he  does  not,  like  some  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  stop  there.  He  admits  that  much  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  that  with  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  manufactures,  the  comforts  of  the  people  have 
not  kept  pace,  nor  their  millennium  begun. 

<<  Much,**  he  owns,  <<  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  en- 
joyments of  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  In  the  country^ 
many  of  them  live  in  the  most  wretched  hovels,  open  to  the 
wind  and  rain,  without  a  separate  apartment  to  which  an 
individual  may  retire  for  any  mental  exercise  ;  in  towns,  a 
whole  fomily  is  frequently  crowded  into  a  single  apartment 
in  a  narrow  lane,  surrounded  with  filth  and  noxious  exha- 
lations, and  where  the  light  of  day  is  scarcely  visible.  In 
such  habitations,  where  the  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed-closet 
are  all  comprised  in  one  narrow  apartment,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  a  man  to  improve  his  mind  by  reading  or 
reflection,  amidst  the  gloom  of  twilight,  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  preparation  of  victuals,  even  although  he  felt 
an  ardent  desire  for  intellectual  enjoyment  Hence  the 
temptation  to  which  such  persons  are  exposed  to  seek  en- 
joyment in  wandering  through  the  streets,  in  frequenting 
the  ale-house,  or  in  lounging  at  the  fire-side  in  mental  in* 
activity.  In  order  that  the  labourer  may  be  stimulated  to 
the  caltivation  of  his  mental  powers,  he  must  be  furnished 
with  those  domestic  conveniences  requisite  for  attaining  this 
object  He  must  be  paid  such  wages  as  will  enable  him  to 
procure  such  coaveniences,  and  the  means  of  instruction, 
otherwise  it  is  next  thing  to  an  insult  to  exhort  him  to  pro- 
secute the  path  of  science.  The  long  hours  of  labour,  and 
the  paltry  remuneration  which  this  labourer  receives  in 
many  of  our  spinning-mills  and  other  manufactories,  so 
long  as  such  domestic  slavery  and  avaricious  practices  con- 
tinue,/orm  an  insurmounlable  barrier  to  the  general  diffu* 
sion  of  knowledge, 

<<  But  were  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  imbued  with  a 
certain  portion  of  useful  science,  and  did  they  possess  such  a 
competency  as  every  human  beingought  to  enjoy,  their  know 
ledge  would  lead  them  to  habits  of  dUigence  and  economy.  In 
most  instances  it  will  be  found,  that  ignorance  is  the  fiuitful 
sourceof  indolence,  waste,  and  extravagance ;  and  that  abject 
poverty  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  discrimination  and  proper 
arrangement  in  the  management  of  domestic  aflfairs.  Now, 
the  habits  of  application  which  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge necessarily  produces,  would  naturally  be  carried  into 
the  various  departments  of  labour  peculiar  to  their  stations^ 
and  prevent  that  laziness  and  inattention  which  is  too  com- 
mon among  the  working  classes,  and  which  not  unfrequent- 
ly  lead  to  poverty  and  disgrace.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  heat,  combustion,  atmospheric  air,  and  combus- 
tible substances,  would  lead  them  to  a  proper  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel ;  and  their  acquainUnce  with  the  truths  of 
chemistry,  on  which  the  art  of  rational  cookery  is  founded, 
would  lead  them  to  an  economical  practice  in  ihepreparom 
lion  of  victuals,  and  teach  them  to  extract  from  every  sub, 
stance  all  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  to  impart  a  proper 
relish  to  every  dish  they  prepare ;  for  want  of  which  know* 
ledge{and  attention,  the  natural  substances  intepded  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  will  not  go  half  their  length  in  the 
hands  of  some  as  they  do  under  the  judicious  management 
of  others.  Their  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  animal  system,  of  the  regimen  which  ought  to  be  at-  ' 
tended  to  in  order  to  health  and  vigour,  of  the  causes  which 
produce  obstructed  perspiration,  of  the  means  by  which 
pestilential  effluvia  and  infectious  diseases  are  propagate^, 
and  of  the  disaeters  to  which  the  himian  frame  is  liabU 
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certain  situationt,  would  tend  to  prevent  many  of  those  dis- 
eases and  fatal  accidents  to  which  ignorance  and  inatten- 
tion liave  cxposi'd  so  many  of  our  fellow-men.  For  want 
of  cttenUin^  to  such  precautions  iu  these  respects,  as  know- 
ledge M'ould  have  suggested,  thousands  of  families  have 
heen  plupged  into  wretcliedness  and  ruin,  which  all  their 
future  exertions  were  inadequate  to  remove.  As  the  son  of 
Sinich  has  well  observed,  **  Better  is  the  poor  being  sound 
and  strong  in  constitution,  than  a  rich  man  tliat  is  afflicted 
in  his  body.  Health  and  good  estate  of  body  are  above  all 
gold  ;  there  are  no  riches  above  a  souud  body,  and  no  joy 
above  the  joy  of  the  heart." 

As  slovenliness  and  filth  are  generally  the  characteristics 
of  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  so  an  attention  to  cleanliness 
is  one  of  the  distinguij>hing  features  of  cultivated  minds. 
Cleanliness  is  conducive  to  health  and  virtuous  activity, 
but  undeanliness  is  prejudicial  to  both.  Keeping  the  body 
clean  is  of  great  importance,  since  more  than  the  one-half 
of  what  we  cat  and  drink  is  evacuated  by  perspiration ;  and 
if  the  skin  is  not  kept  clean  the  pores  are  stopped,  and  per- 
spiration consequently  prevented,  to  the  great  injury  of 
health.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  the  health  and  cheerful- 
ness of  children;  for  where  it  is  neglected,  they  grow  pale, 
meagre,  and  squalid,  and  subject  to  several  loathsome  and 
troublesome  diseases.  Wasliing  the  hands,  face,  mouth, 
and  feet,  and  occasionally  tlie  whole  body,  conduces  to 
health,  strength,  and  ease,  and  tends  to  prevent  colds,  rheu- 
matism, cramps,  tlie  palsy,  the  itch,  the  toothache,  and 
many  otlier  maladies.  Attention  to  cleanliness  of  body 
would  also  lead  to  cleanliness  in  regard  to  clothes,  victuals, 
apaitrocnts,  beds  and  furniture.  A  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  mephitic  gases,  of  the  necessity  of  pure  atmos- 
pheric air  tv  health  and  vigour,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
infection  is  pruduei  d  and  communicated,  would  lead  persons 
to  see  the  propiiety  of  fi*equenlly  opening  doors  and  win- 
dows to  di8>ipate  corrupted  air,  and  to  admit  the  refreshing 
breeze,  of  sweeping  cobwebs  from  the  comers  and  ceiling  of 
the  room,  and  of  removing  dust,  straw,  or  filth  of  any  kind 
whicli  is  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  in  which  infection 
might  be  deposited.  By  such  attention,  fevers  and  other 
maligimnt  disorders  might  be  prevented ;  vigour,  health, 
and  serenity  promoted,  and  the  whole  dwelling  and  its  in- 
mates present  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort,  and  be- 
come the  seat  of  domestic  felicity. 

Again,  scientific  knowledge  would  display  itself  among 
the  lowir  orders,  in  the  tasteful  decoration  of  their  houses 
and  garden  plots.  The  study  of  botany  and  horticulture 
would  teath  them  to  select  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  evergreens ;  to  arrange  their  plots  with  neat- 
ness and  taste,  and  to  improve  their  kitchen>garden  to  the 
best  advantage,  so  as  to  render  it  productive  for  the  plea- 
sure and  sustenance  of  their  families.  A  genius  for  mecha- 
nical operations,  which  almost  every  person  may  acquire, 
would  1(  ad  them  to  invent  a  variety  of  decorations,  and  to 
devise  rfiany  rontrivanccs  for  the  purpose  of  convenieucy, 
and  for  keeping  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  and  order — 
which  never  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  rude  and  vulgar 
minds.  Were  such  dispositions  and  mental  activity  gene- 
Tiilly  prevalent,  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  poverty, 
be;;gary,  and  druukennness,  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed,  and  home  would  always  be  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment 

Again,  the  study  of  science  and  art  would  incline  the 
lower  classes  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  everj'  new  improve- 
ment, and  to  give  their  assistance  in  carrying  it  forward. 
The  want  of  taste  and  of  mental  activity,  and  the  spirit  o« 
selfishne.^s  %vhieh  at  present  pi'evails  amon^  the  mass  of 
mankind,  pnvent  the  accomplishment  of  a  variety  of 
schemes  which  might  tend  to  promote  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  general  society.  For  example  ;  many  of  our 
vi I lajfes  which  might  otherwise  present  the  appearance  o. 
neatue^  and  conifoi*t,  are  almost  impassable,  especially  in 
ilie  winter  season,  and  during  rainy  weather,  on  account  Oi 
the  ladness  of  roads  and  the  want  of  foot-paths.  At  almost 
every  stip  you  entounler  a  pool,  a  heap  of  rubbish,  or  a 
diin^hill,  aiid  in  n»any  plac*'s  feel  as  if  you  were  walking 
\n  a  «^uagmirc.     In  some  villages,  otherwise  well  planned. 


the  streets  preient  a  grotetqiie  appearance  of  sandy  kiUocka 
and  mounds,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  scattered  in  every 
direction,  with  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  pathway  to  g«ide 
the  steps  of  the  passenger.  In  winter,  the  traveller,  in  paaa- 
ing  along,  is  bespattered  with  mire  and  dirt,  and  in  muxuntr^ 
he  can  only  drag  heavily  on,  while  his  feet  at  every  atep 
sink  into  soft  and  parched  sand.  Now,  such  is  Che  apathy 
and  indifference  that  prevail  among  many  villagers  aa  to 
improvements  in  these  respects,  that  although  the  oobtritm- 
tion  of  a  single  shilling,  or  of  half  a  day*8  labour  miglit,  ia 
some  instances,  accomplish  the  requisite  improvements,  tbay 
will  stand  aloof  from  such  operatioas  with  a  suUen  obsti. 
nacy,  and  even  glory  in  being  the  means  of  preventing 
them.  Nay,  such  is  the  selfishness  of  many  individuals, 
that  they  will  not  remove  noisanoes  even  from  the  front  of 
their  own  dw^ings,  because  it  might  at  the  same  tine  pto. 
mote  the  convenience  of  the  public  at  lai|:e.  In  laiige  tom^ 
likewise,  many  narrow  lanes  are  rendered  filthy,  gloomy, 
and  unwholesome  by  the  avarice  of  landlonU,  and  the  oh. 
stinate  and  boorish  manners  of  their  tenants,  and  improve- 
ments prevented  which  would  tend  to  the  health  and  ocMn- 
fbrt  of  the  inhabitants.  But  as  knowledge  tends  to  liherai* 
ize  the  mind,  to  subdue  the  principle  of  selfiahneai^  and  t» 
produce  a  relish  for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  when  it  is 
more  generally  diflfused,  we  may  expect  that  each  imfirova- 
ments  as  those  to  which  I  allude,  will  be  carried  fanranl 
with  spirit  and  alacrity.  There  would  not  be  the 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  every  object  of  this  kind, 
every  other  improvement  conducive  to  the  pleasure  i 
comfort  of  the  social  state,  provided  the  majority  of  a  < 
munity  were  cheerfully  to  come  forward  with  their  i 
ance  and  contributions,  however  small,  and  to  act  with  con- 
cord and  harmony.  A  whole  com  munity  or  nation  acting 
in  unison,  and  every  one  contributing  acootding  to  his  abi- 
lity, would  accomplish  wonders  in  relation  to  the  improve- 
ment of  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and  of  everytliing  that 
regards  the  comfort  of  civil  and  domestic  society. 

In  short,  were  knowledge  generally  diffused,  and  nrt  oni. 
formly  directed  by  the  principles  of  science^  new  and  inter- 
esting plans  would  be  formed,  new  impn>vemcBis  set  en 
foot,  new  comforts  enjoyed,  and  a  new  lustre  would  appear 
on  the  face  of  nature,  and  on  the  state  of  general  aociflCy. 
Numerous  conveniences,  deoonitk>ns,  and  useful  establiBh- 
ments  never  yet  attempted,  would  soon  be  realised.  Honsss 
on  neat  and  commodious  plans,  in  airy  situations,  and  for- 
nished  with  every  requisite  accommodation,  would  be  reared 
for  the  use  of  the  peasant  and  mechanic ;  schools  on  spa- 
cious  plans  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge  would 
be  erected  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  in  every  quar- 
ter of  a  city  where  they  were  found  expedient ;  aaytuoM 
would  be  built  for  the  reception  of  the  friemUesa  ppor, 
whether  young  or  old ;  manufoctories  established  for  sup- 
plying  employment  to  every  class  of  labourers  and  attisaas, 
and  lectui^rooms  prepared,  f^imnhed  with  requiaUa  appa 
ratus,  to  which  they  might  resort  for  improvement  ineelsaca 
Roads  would  be  cut  in  all  convenient  directions,  divervfied 
with  rural  decorations,  hedge-rows,  and  shady  bowers, — 
foot-paths,  bro:;d  and  smooth,  would  accompany  them  hi  all 
their  windings,  and  gas-lamps,  erected  at  every  half  mi h^ 
distance,  would  variegate  the  rural  scene  and  dhser  the 
shades  of  night.  Narrow  lanes  In  cities  would  be  either 
widened  or  their  houses  demolished ;  streets  on  broad  and 
spacious  plans  would  be  built,  the  smoke  of  steam-engines 
consumed,  nuisances  removed,  and  cleanliness  and  comfort 
attended  to  iu  every  arrangement.  Cheerfulness  and  acti- 
vity would  everywhere  prevail,  and  the  idler,  the  vagrant, 
and  the  beggar  %vouId  disappear  from  society.  All  these 
operations  and  improvements,  and  hundreds  more^  could 
easily  be  accomplished,  were  the  minds  of  the  great  bedy  of 
the  community  thoroughly  tniightetied  and  rnnrnlinaiC  uid 
every  individual,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  contribuied^tD 
bring  them  into  effect,  would  partidpate  in  the  genend  en- 
joyment. And  what  an  interesting  picture  would  be  prs 
sented  to  every  benevolent  mind,  to  behold  the  greal  body 
of  mankind  raised  from  a  state  of  moral  and  ^vytieal  de- 
gradation to  the  dignity  of  their  rational  natures,  unAtotlM 
enjoyment  of  the  bou|ities  of  their  Creator!»to  MiM  tbt 
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countiy  diversified  with  the  neat  and  cleanly  dwellings  of 
the  industrious  labourer, — the  rural  scene,  during  the  day, 
adorned  with  seminaries,  manufactories,  asyluuus  stately 
edifice%  gardens,  fruitful  fields  and  romantic  bowers,  and 
during  nighty  bapangled  in  all  directions  with  variegated 
lamps,  forming  a  counterpart,  as  it  were,  to  the  lights  which 
adorn  the  canopy  of  heaven  !  Such  are  only  a  few  sped- 
mens  of  the  improvements  which  art,  directed  by  science 
and  morality,  could  easily  accomplish.** 

Most  benevolently  reasoned !  but  when  will  these  things 
be  done  ?  Who  will  commence  the  career  of  improVcmcnt  ? 
What  signs  of  daybreak  are  in  the  heavens? — scarcely  the 
AUntest  streak^ 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Htekas  of  Abjfsnma.-^The^e  animals  generally  inhabit 
caverns  aud  other  rocky  places,  from  whence  they  iseui  un- 
der «»ver  of  the  night  to  prowi  for  food.     They  are  gregari- 
ous^ not  so  much  from  any  social  principle,  nsfi^m  a  greedi- 
ness of  disposition,  and  a  gluttonous  tiisUnct,  which  inJuce 
many  to  assemble  even  over  a  scanty  and  insutficieut  prey. 
They  are  said  to  devour  the  bodies  which  they  timi  in  ccme- 
eries,  and  to  disinter  such  as  are  hastily  or  imperfectly  in- 
umed.     There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  peculiar  gloominess 
nd  malignity  of  disposition  in  the  aspect  of  the   hyena, 
id  its  manners  in  a  state  of  captivity  arc  savage  and  un- 
\ctable.     Like  every  other  animal,  however,  it  is  perfectly 
^ble  of  being  tamed.     A  contradictory  f(>ature  has  been 
^erved  in  its  natural  instincts.     About  Mount  Libanus, 
o!la,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  the  vicinity  of  Algiers,  the 
^]iuis,  according  to  Bruce,  live  mostly  upon  large  succulent 
^'^ous  roots,  especially  those  of  the  fritillana,  &c ;  and  he 
inf|Q8  ug  that  he  has  known  large  patches  of  the  fields  tum- 
^  ^  by  them  in  their  search  for  onions  and  other  plants. 
"•  Ids,  that  these  were  chosen  with  such  care,  that  after 
havf»  ]>een  peeled,  if  any  small  decayed  spot  became  per- 
^P^*%  they  were  left  upon  the  ground.    In  Abj-ssinia, 
howev^  and  many  other  countries,  their  habits  are  certainly 
^^^^^^^  camivorousj-yet  the  same  courage,  or  at  least  fierce- 
"^•■■j  ^ch  an  animal  diet  usually  produces  does  not  so  ob- 
Tiouslyianifest  itself  in  this  species.     In  Barbary,  accord- 
ing to  fnce,  the  Moors  in  the  daytime  seize  the  hyena 
by  thet^  and  drag  him  along,  without  his  resenting  that 
Ignominlf  treatment  otherwise  than  by  attempting  to  draw 
himself  bt( .  and  the  hunters,  when  his  cave  is  large  enough 
to  give  thi  entrance,  take  a  torch  in  their  hands,  and  ad- 
vance strait  towards  him,  pretending  at  the  same  time  to 
Ihscinate  hi.i,y  ^  senseless  jargon.  The  creature  is  astound- 
ed by  the  n^e  and  glare,  and  allowing  a  blanket  to  be 
thrown  ovenm,  is  thus  dragged  out.     Bruce  locked  up  a 
goat,  a  kid,  ^d  a  lamb,  all  day  with  a  Barbary  hyena 
which  had  fjiaj^  and  he  found  the  intended  victims  in  the 
erring  alive  Vi  uninjured.     He  repeated  the  experiment, 
however,  on  avtber  occasion,  during   the   night,  with  a 
yoimg  ass,  a  gMand  a  fox,  and  next  morning  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  I,  whole  of  them  not  only  killed,  but  ac- 
tually devoured,  rith  the  exception  of  some  of  the  ass*-" 
bones !— The  gcnal  size  of  the  stripped  hyena  is  that  of  a 
'large  dog.     Bruce egarded  the  Abyssinian  species  as  dis- 

•  tiBct  from  those  de^bed  as  natives  of  other  parts  of  Africa, 

•  but  recent  observati\  has  failed  to  confirm  that  impression 
of  the  Scottish  trav^er.  This  species  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  was  ^ibited  at  Rome  for  the  first  time  In 
the  reign  of  Gordian.  One  which  died  a  few  years  ago  in 

•  Paris  was  of  an  irrit^ie  and  dissatisfied  disposition,  aud 
had  eaten  away  in  its  ^patience  aU  the  toes  of  ito  hind- 
legs.— .iHTiiMa  and  Abyifiia. 

PAPTmuB.— The  pajj^,  ©f  the  ancients,  the  Cypeiius 
Pafthus  of  botanists,  ia  graceful  marsh  plant,  twelve  or 
^ft<<P  ftet  Jin  height.  *^e  roots  creep  extensively  and 
throw  up  numerous  stem«,beatbed  at  the  base  by  a  few 

'  oword-shaped  leaves,  and  te^inated  with  large  and  elegant 
nmbela  of  flowers.  The  pv^r  of  antiquity  was  prepared 
ftwti  the  Inner  portion  of  tl  gteui ;  and,  on  the  authority 
ef  PMny,  the  beet  and  most  b^tiful  paper  was  made  out  of 

'  the  very  heart  of  the  snbstanv  ©f  the  stem,  and  was  com- 


posed of  .three  layers  arranged  in  parallel  and  transverse 
rows  and  submitted  to  heavy  pressure.  A  kind  of  size 
seems  also  tohavebeen  used,  which  glned  thepaits  together 
and  rendered  the  spongy  texture  fitter  for  the  reception,  of 
writing.  To  be  of  good  quality  this  paper  was  required  to 
be  fine,  compact,  white,  and  smooth.  Several  coarser  kind^ 
wei-e  made.  It  would  appear  fitom  the  same  author,  that 
the  Egyptians  formerly  applied  the  plant  to  many  purposes. 
'<  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  do  use  the  root  instead  of  wood,, 
not  for  fuel  only,  but  also  to  make  thereof  sundry  vessels 
and  utensils  in  an  house.  T^e  very  bodie  and  pole  of  the 
papyr  itselfe  serveth  very  well  to  twist  and  weave  therewith 
little  boats,  and  the  rinds  thereof  be  good  to  make  sails- 
clothes,  curtains,  mats,  and  coverlets,  clothes  also  for  hang- 
ings, and  ropes.  Nay,  they  use  to  chew  and  eat  it  both  raw 
and  sodden :  but  they  swallow  the  juice  only  down  the  throat 
and  spit  out  the  grosse  substance.**  As  for  the  flower,  it 
served  no  other  purpose  than  for  "  ehaplets  to  adorn  the 
images  of  the  gods.**  At  one  time  the  papyrus  was  in  gene- 
ral request  not  only  in  Egypt  but  in  other  countries.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  the  books  of  the  great  Alexandrian  library 
were  copied  on  this  paper;  but  when  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  began  to  establish  a  rival  library,  a  mean  jeal- 
ousy controlled  the  disseminationof  knowledge  and  forbade 
the  exportation  of  papyrus.  Parchment  came  into  more 
general  use  soon  afterwards,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
Latin  name  pergamenea  from  the  city  of  Pergamus,  where 
it  was  substituted  for  the  papyrus,  which  >vas  no  longer  to 
be  obtained. 

Instinct  of  Birds  of  Passage. — A  curious  instance 
is  related  in  the  Philotophical  TranscKiions,  illustrative  of 
that  wonderful,  incomprehensible  faculty  which  enables  the 
migratory  birds,  on  their  return  to  this  country  from  foreign 
climates,  to  find  their  way,  year  after  year,  to  the  identical 
arm-houses  from  which  they  had  migrated.  Several  swifts 
were  marked  by  taking  off  two  claws  from  the  foot,  and  the 
same  birds  were  found  to  return  to  their  former  haunts  for 
seven  successive  years.  The  following  paragraph  on  the 
same  subject  appeared  in  the  recent  London  journals:— 
«  During  last  summer  an  inhabitant  of  Waldmuencheu,  in 
Bavaria,  caught  a  house-swallow,  which  had  returned  to 
the  same  nest  for  four  successive  seasons,  and  fastened  a 
slight  gold  ring,  bearing  his  initials  (I.  G.  N.)  round  his  neck. 
On  the  12th  of  April  last  the  wanderer  arrived  from  his  win- 
ter quarters  with  a  second  ring,  as  well  as  the  former  one, 
round  his  neck ;  it  was  also  of  gold,  and  had  some  Arabic 
letters  upon  it.'* 

The  Maichoth  of  Flowshs.— -The  plant  called  krubut, 
or  great  fiower  of  Sumatra,  is  a  most  extraordinary  vege- 
table prodigy  :  the  breadth  of  a  single  full-grown  fiower  ex. 
ceeds  three  feet,  and  the  petals  or  blossom  leaves  are  of  a 
sub-rotund  shape,  and  measure  twelve  inches  each  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  and  it  is  about  a  foot  from  the  insertion 
of  one  petal  to  the  opposite  one.  That  part  which  is  con- 
sidered the  necUrium,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  fiower, 
would  hold  twelve  pints  of  water.  The  pistils  which  are 
abortive,  are  as  large  as  cows*  horns,  and  the  weight  of  the 
whole  is  estimated  at  about  fifteen  pounds. 


THE  TRUE  BALM. 

adapted  FfiOM  AK  OLD  POET. 

If  torn  from  all  we  hold  most  dear. 
The  Jedious  moments  slowly  roll, 

Can  music's  tenderest  accents  cheer 
The  silent  grief  that  melts  the  soul  ? 

Or  can  the  poeU'  boasted  art 
To  breasts  that  feel  corroding  care. 

The  healing  balm  of  peace  impart. 
And  pluck  the  thorn  engender*d  there  ? 

Ah,  no  !  in  vain  the  verse  may  fiow. 
In  vain  the  softest  strain  begin. 

The  only  balm  to  sooth  our  wo 
And  calm  our  grief  is— .Best  Lochhik. 
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HOC  TKADK-«A  9COVCH  D*£OV. 

About  twelre  or  foarteen  yean  Imck,  a  female,  whose 
iex  had  long  heeo  fuipected,  was  diaooyered  in  the  person 
•f  a  plasterer  in  Glasgow,  who  erery  day  pursued  hi$  call- 
ing:, in  the  most  steady  and  refolar  way.  Her  history  is 
cnrioos ;  but  before  going  into  it,  we  would  Mefty  inquire 
why,  among  all  the  adyocates  of  Free  Trade,  no  one  thinks 
of  throwing  open  the  many  species  of  mechanical  art,  for 
which  they  are  fit^  to  women  ?  The  occupations  by  which 
they  can  earn  their  bread  are  limited  to  the  hai^ksst  and 
foulest  kinds  of  drudgery,  or  to  a  few  light  employments 
generally  depending  on  fashion^  and  liable  to  continual 
fluctuations  and  depression. 

BELCK  ouvxm, 
Our  heroine,  belonged  orighiaUy  to  Saltcoats.    When  her 
aex  was  discovered,  she  had  for  upwards  of  four  years  worn 
the  dress,  and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  man.    She  took  the 
name  of  a  brother,  John  Oliver.    About  two  years  before 
her  transformation,  she  was  a  maid-servant  in  a  farm  house 
in  West  Kilbride;  a  particular  intimacy  took  pUce  be- 
tween her  and  a  person  in  a  neighbouring  house,  who  ofiO- 
ciated  as  ploughman.     Being  frequently  seen  walking  to- 
grthfr  in  quiet  and  sequestered  places,  they  were  regarded 
as  lovers :  oltimately,  however,  this  ^  ploughman**  turned 
out  to  be  also  a  female ;  and  it  is  bdieved  by  Helenas  rela- 
tives and  acquaintance%  that  it  was  the  arguments  of  this 
personage  which  induccNl  her  to  abandon  the  female  dress 
and  duties.    One  Sunday,  while  in  her  parent's  house  at 
{Saltcoats,  she  requested  her  mother  to  give  her,  her  **  wee 
cutty  pipe,**  and  she  would  give  her  two  new  ones  in  ex- 
change.   To  this  unusual  demand  the  mother,  after  some 
questions,  consented ;   and  Helen  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  write  a  letter,  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
fh>m  her  parent,  she  said  was  to  inform  the  people  hi  Green, 
ock,  to  whom  she  was  hired  as  a  servant,  that  she  would 
not  be  with  them  for  son^e  thne,  for  several  reasons  she 
then  alleged.      Early  on  the  following  morning,  Helen 
helped  herself  to  a  complete  suit  of  her  brother's  clothes  and 
disappeared,  without  giving  the  least  intimation  of  her  Ai- 
ture  prospects,  or  where  she  intended  to  fix  her  residence.. 
Dressed  in  her  new  attire,  she  reached  the  house  of  a  cousin 
in  Glasgow  on  the  same  day.     Her  relative  was  not  suffi- 
ciently intimate  with  the  person  of  the  fair  impostor  to  de- 
^t  the  fraud.     Never  doubting  in  the  least  that  she  was 
<<  the  real  John  Oliver,**  among  other  inquiries  for  absent 
relatives,    ^  sister  Helen**  was  not  forgottep*      A  plas- 
terer stopt  at  the  time  in  her  cousin's  house,  and  she  ro- 
solved  to  learn  that  business.    Aceordinfly  she  went  for  a 
trial  to  a  person  in  the  Calton ;  but  having  follen  out  with 
her  master,  she  left  the  town.    She  then  went  to  Paisley, 
where  she  wrought  for  about  three  monthii  and  she  was 
next  employed  for  about  halfTa-year  im  Johnstona.    There^ 
either  for  amusement,  or  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  insure 
concealment,  she  courted  a  young  wom:m,  and  absolutely 
carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  induce  the  girl  to  leave  her  sern 
vice  to  be  married.     [This  was  going  rather  far.]     Travel- 
ling one  night  between  Johnstone  and  Paisley,  she  was  ac- 
costed by  a  lad  fh>m  Saltcoats,  who  was  intimate  with  her 
person,  parents,  and  history;   and  in  consequence  she  re- 
moved to  Kilmarnock,  where  she  remained  six  months. 
Besides  the  places  already  mentioned,  she  has  been  in 
Lanark  aivd  Edinburgh,  working  always  at  the  plastering, 
except  a  short  time  she  was  employed  by  a  Glasgow  flesher. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  have  fluently  Impelled  this 
rustic  D*Bun  to  change  not  only  her  master  and  house  of 
residence,  but  also  the  town  in  which  she  was  comfortably 
employed,  particularly  as  she  was  often  or  rather  almost 
obliged  to  board  and  share  her  lodg;ingii.wit^  some  neigh- 
hour  workman,  and  though  for  obvious  reasons  she  seldom 
detailed  more  of  her  previous  history  than  mentioned  tht 
^wns  she  had  visited  and  the  masters  she  had  served,  yet 
soms  sa^tiouiL  females  have  \mu  known  to  declare  thae 


M' Johnny  must  lMHr«  4een«  sotSf^r'tfi-^  iMSPy^ 
«  when  he  likes  himad*  he  can  brawly  doot  lUs 
dam  his  stockings,  mak*  his  ain  meat,  and  wadi  Us  tarn 
chifse.**    At  the  beginning  of  February  last,  Helen  mpfdiei 
for  employment  to  a  master  plasterer  in  Hutcbeooatown. 
She  said  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age^  and  stated  tftat 
she  and  a  sister  were  left  orphans  at  an  aatif  age  ;    urged 
her  forlorn  oondltion,  and  that  having  alrsadj  had  sane 
practice,  slie  was  very  anxious  to  be  iKrand  an    ■jiyw  ii 
tice,  that  she  might  obtain  an  ample  kaowledfe  of  the 
business.    Eventually  she  was  employed,  and  thpo^  sfae 
had  the  appearance  of  a  little  man,  she  was  in  |reality  a 
tall  woman,  being  about  five  fleet  lour  inchi>s  high.     By 
no  means  shy  of  a  lift,  times  without  number  tkm  hmm  car- 
ried the  heavy  hod  lull  of  lime  ficMr  the  Irish  labooror  in 
attendance.    Steady,  diligent,  and  quiet,  she  gave  her  aes. 
ter  every  satisfaction,  who  considering  her  rather  a  do-. 
licate  boy,  feelingly  kept  her  at  light  ornamental  woi^ . 
and  paid  her  7s*  a-week.      Sometime  once  a  worfuoaa 
was  employed  by  the  same  master,  to  whom  tTelcn  was 
intimately  known.'   The  master  having  learned  thif '  fhctr 
of  the  case,  irtaced  her  apart  at  work  from  the  men,  tu^ 
took  a  favourable  opportunity  to  speak  with  her.     She  H 
dignantly  denied  her  metamorphosis,  offered   to  ppodi* 
letters  from  her  sister,  declared  that  she  was  a  free-a>af# 
and  besides  had  been  a  flesher,  a  drummer  in  the  Green^ 
volunteers,  and  made  a  number  of  statements  with  a  v^ 
to  escape  detection.     One  day,  an  Irishman,  with  cha^ 
teristic  confidence,  spnng  upon  the  h«rohir,  hngged^'Cr 
like  a  brother  bruin,    and  cried  in  his  genuine   U^ 
«  Johnny,  they  tell  me  you*re  a  woman,  and  dangi^  I  ^Mi 
to  know,  for  I  love  a  purty  girL**     The  agile  feaaaJcx* 
tracted  herself  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  powerfhl  kick*vv« 
him  from  her ;  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  with  aiP^t^ 
she  would  soon  convince  him  she  was  not  a  wooian»  I^IU- 
riiately,  however,  the  truth  was  wrung  from  her,  A  ^^ 
consequently  left  the  town.     She  writes  a  good  hal?  ^^ 
previous  to  her  departure,  she  addressed  a  letter  (o^  iBas* 
ter,  in  which  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  requeateAun  b<o^ 
to  make  much  talk  about  H.  Oliver. 

What  has  since  become  of  Helen-John  we>*^*  ^^ 
heard ;  but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  our  readt'  "uy  he 
able  to  give  us  the  condusion  or  progress  of  he^i"^^* 

1.0VE   AT   FIBST   SIGHT,  AND  A  LOVE  fiTTKjU 

The  fbllowiag  ia  from  a  Van  Diemen*s  La^1MM«V  n# 
Co^tf/.— Friday,  August  84,  1832  i^A  Pi<^  Jnddtmi, 
— iAst  week,  a  damad  waa  brought  to  tt^I"—  n<i<#^ 
charged  with  putting  ooe  Mrs.  Noiah  Muli*^  in  hedtty 
fear.    Prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  but  begged<>^  the  oflntaf 
might  be  passed  over,  as  she  had  reodved  utfi^^^^ni^9^ 
fhim  a  gentleman,  who,  in  all  probabiUtj^'ould  tnm  her    ' 
ofl^  were  she  to  be  punished,  and  he  todi/w  her  di^pM*^  ^ 
To  prove  her  veracity  she  pioductd  tln'i^^whif  epiaAt 
from  her  enamoured  swain ;— «  My  ^er^Bgel^  tbia  coiMa 
with  a  pound  of  sausages,  which  1  hof  wiU  fiad  ^m  in    ' 
good  health,  as  it  leaves  me  at  preset    I  Med  yoviiit 
Sunday  for  the  first  Hme,  dnce  whid  hav«i*t  had  iia 
peace  for  thinking  of  your  dear  self  ^  therefore  will  lak» 
it  aa  a  great  fiivour  if  you  will  marr  m«  m  early  m  pi«- 
sible^  as  I  can  earn  by  my  profession^  excdlsnt  Uvelihwkl; 
I  was  rat-catcher  and  sow.gdder  io^  1^^  P«ke  ef  Yosj^ 
1  bleed  horses,  cures  the  choleridmorbua,  and  all  atfair 
dumb  animals,  and  have  recdve^a  good  hedicatien  s  ^ 
children  we  ahall  have  will  get  (dc  learoiag  fnt  pnH^ 
I  have  been  schoolmaster  in  Mr.-'<r.*s  fomdy  for-thateit 
fortnight,  and  have  already  teacM  tbe  eldest  beyjpji^l^ 
and  the  mamifiicture  of  ginger  b^;  and  as  for  theaseandnDn^ 
have  made  him  the  most  best  gsumatier  aad  rethprtirhn  ^ 
all  the  lads  I  ever  teached;  so  wee  ^  have  I  Tet|  f  hWHM  ^ 
prospering;  I  have  bought  a  o^  <u>d  «  pairofHaalstlii    1 
have  written  to  the  govenn  ft>r  his  permisde^  and  itt 
quested  the  clergyman  to  h^e  ««  Mked  ia  dimth  i  llfi  ilf- 
pears  to  be  a  very  nice  sob'  «um ;  I  wanted  Mm  tegjiifi  • 
have  half  a  pint  of  mm,  bu^  was  toe  hashfaU  *  FkwiMMlt 
me  an  answer  poet  paid..*  rt^aiumf^mt  wyl  fm\m^  * 
lofe.**  t  .    •**'  *^        *-T'  ^  ♦-• 
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TB£  8TOB?r  TSUiBB. 

THE  TEN  YEAR3  OF  SILVIO  PELLICO, 

THttmoai  iBteresfclng  namtiv«  ia  written  by  the  sufferer 
Mmself,  an  Italian  gentleman ;  a  poet,  known  to  Europe  at 
Hie  antbor  of  Franeeaca  dai  MimiM ;  a  patriot,  a  man  of 
the  pareit  character  and  the  moet  amiable  dispositions, 
wlio  became  the  Tictim  of  Austrian  tyranny.  He  'was  a 
natiye  of  Turin,  where  he  lived,  when  he  drew  upon  him- 
aelf  the  iuspic{on%  and  the  cruel  revenge  of  that  vile 
gQvemmaat  which  has  usurped  the  domination  of  Italy. 
His  first  imprisonment  was  under  the  burning  leads  «f 
Venice.  The  original  sentence  was  death,  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Emperor  had  graciously  mitigated  it  to 
fifteen  years*  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spielburg,  in 
Moravia,  with  hard  labour,  chains  on  the  /set,  the  bare 
floor  for  a  Ifi^  and  scanty  and  miserable  food.  Such  are 
the  ten^  mevdes  of  paternal  monafchs,  to  men  whose 
only  fault  is  love  of  their  satire  country,  and  the  desire  of 
Its  independence,  and  whose  sole  offence  was  becoming  mem- 
bers of  a  secret  political  society.  His  friend,  Marbncelli 
the  p^et,  was  the  sliarer  of  this  remorseless  punishment. 
Maro^celU^s  period  of  condemnation  was  twenty  years. 
On  tlielr  way  to  their  prison,  the  German,  as  well  as  the 
Italian  villagers^  shewed  the  greatest  sympathy  with  their 
frte. 

<<  H«w  grateful  (says  Pellico)  I  f^lt  to  all ;  how  sweet  is 
the  sympathy  of  our  fellow-creatures — how  delightful  to 
love  them.  This  mitigated  the  rancour  I  had  f«lt  towards 
those  whom  I  had  called  my  enemies.  Who  Icnows,  thought 
I^  if  I  could  see  them  more  narrowly— if  they  could  but 
see  me,  w>b  might  feel  ourselves  compelled  mutually  to  pity 
—to  love  *each  other," 

On  the  10th  April,  1822,  they  reached  the  fortreta  of 
Spielburg.  They  were  immediately  thrown  into  a  damp, 
unwholesome  dungeon,  and  subjected  to  confinement  as  ri- 
gorous as  could  be  imposed  on  the  most  atrocious  felons. 
Several  Italian  gentlemen,  confined  for  like  offiences  in  this 
horrible  prison,  died  under  their  sufferings.  Pellico  applied 
'  to  the  head  goaler  for  some  few  comforts  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  their  subterranean  celL  He  was  an  old  soldier, 
and,  under  a  rough  exterior,  a  man  of  humane  and  gentle 
fteUngs. 

«  U  ia  the  Emperor*s  concern,  I  mnat  obey-^you  have 
fever  enough  to  hill  a  horse  but  you  cannot  have  a  mat- 
tresi  till  the  physician  comes  to  order  it.**  At  last  the 
phytl^aaii.^itiBes^  «rdera  the  mattress,  and  a  change  to  the 
floor  iibovfl^  but  the  Governor  of  the  province  has  also  to 
be  af»pli«l  to,  befisoe  the  indulgence  can  be  granted.  The 
prison  dress  ia,  however,  put  on  him.  a  bariequin  hat  and 
a  rqiigh  'shirt,  with  chains  to  the  feet.  As  the  smith  fast- 
ened  on  the  Ufter»  ^  I  might  have  been  saved  the  trouble 
.*Ji%tJbaa  not  two  months  to  live**— he  observed  to  the 
gaokor  in  Serauui.  <<  Would  it  were  so^**  exclaimed  Pellico^ 
wh^io  hi«  surprise  understood  him. 

The  Mies  of  the  prison  were  harshness  itself— the  offi- 
cials ran  the  greatest  risk  if  they  attempted  to  mitigate 
them  :  PelUco  could  not  swallow  the  black  bread,  but  he 
dared  not  for  his  gaoler*s  hake  accept  the  bit  of  white  loaf, 
surnytitioasly  put  into  his  hands,  least  the  sentinels  should 
find  it  out.  One  evening  he  heard  an  Italian  song  from  the 
adjoining  cell — he  sprang  from  the  mattress — <*  Who  are 
yoic  iinlbrtunate  man  ?  /  am  Silvio  Pellico.**  «<  Silvio,** 
said  thet  neighbour,  «<  I  know  you  not  by  sight,  but  I  have 
loved  you  long.  Come^  let  us  to  the  win^w,  and  talk  in 
spite  9f  the  |^ers»**  It  was  the  young  Count  Oroboni, 
impiiaioned  on  a  charge  similar  to  his  own.  The  sentinels 
soon, overheard  and  suppressed  this ;  but  by  whispering,  and 
by  watching  the  rounds,  they  held  much  sweet  converse. 
Th^y.  never  saw  each  other,  but  their  friendsiiip  was  soon 
endearingforthey  oomforted  each  other,  relating  the  story  of 
theiiL  lives^  and  dilating  on  religious  topics^  and  Pellico  was 
delighted  to  derive  Ictaous  of  rdignation  ^nd  Christian 


charity  from  the  MM  tA  w«4^  tWi^  yonfli  tf  CINMy^ould 
talk  of  his  sorrows  and  his  oppressors. 

Months  passed  away.  Both  the  fViends  Mi  their  health 
declining — one  evening  Oroboni  said,  *<  My  frieqd,  the  day 
is  not  fhr  off  when  one  of  us  t^vo  will  be,  no  longer  abl^  to  , 
come  to  the  window.  Let  us  be  prepared,  the  one  to  die— . 
the  other  to  survive  his  friend.**  His  lungs  afterwards  be- 
came affected — ^he  felt  his  time  would  be  short,  and  would 
often  grieve  aloud  that  his  remains  would  moidder  in  Ger- 
many, far  from  the  sunny  skies  of  his  own  dear  Italy.  In 
June  1823,  his  spirit  was  released.  The  sentinel  said  to 
Pellice,  his  last  words  were :  ^  I  pardon  from  my  heart  all 
my  enemies.**  The  old  gaoler  next  falls  ill.  "We  inquir- 
ed after  him,**  says  PeUieo> «  with  the  anxiety  of  children ; 
and  when  he  got  a  little  better,  and  could  walk  under  our 
windows,  we  hailed  him,  and  he  would  look  up  with  a 
melancholy  smile  and  say  to  the  sentinel, — ^  These  are  my 
sons.*  Poor  old  man  I  what  grief  it  gave  me  to  see  him 
tottering  feebly  along,  without  being  able  to  offer  him  the 
support  ot  my  arm,"    He  shortly  died* 

Years  passed  on  :  Maroncelli  was  still  kept  in  the  sub* 
terranean  celU  .  His  close  confinement  and  fetters  had  caus- 
ed a  swelling  of  the  knee  joint  He  was  permitted  to  aliare 
PeUi€0*s  upper  cell,  and  aa  ho  grew  worse,  his  chain  wm 
removed  :-«various  applications  were  tried  in  vain. 

"  How  much,**  says  his  loving  companioi^  <^did  I  suffijr 
for  him — to  see  him  wasting  under  such  cruel  toi*tures^-to 
feel  certain  that  the  knee  would  never  be  healed— :-t6  perceive 
that  the  patient  himself  thought  death  more  probable  than 
recovery,  and  with  all  this  to  be  tfbUged  evMPyittstcnt'to 
admire  Jiia  courage  and  serenity.  He  eould  no  longer  digest 
nor  sleep-.-he  grew  frightfully  wasted ;  he  often  fainted,  yet 
he  would  even  endeavour  to  encourage  me^  After  nine  months 
a  consultation  was  allowed.  The  chief  physician  came— ap- 
proved of  what  had  been  done  and  disappeared.  A  moment 
after  the  snb^ttendant  entered  to  say  <The  chief  physician 
did  not  like  to  explain  himself  in  your  presence.  *  *  What 
would  he  recommend  ?*  asked  the  sufferer.  <  Amputation, 
Signorl  Weak  as  you  are,  will  you  run  the  risk  ?  We 
will  send  word  immediately  to  Vienna,  and  the  moment 
the  permission  is  obtained^-^'  What  I  is  a  permissioiyieces- 
sary?*  <  Yes,  Signor.* 

<<  In  eight  days  the  warrant  arrived, — the  patient  was 
carried  into  a  larger  room.  He  asked  me  to  follow  hinu 
<  I  may  die,*  said  he,  <  under  the  operation ;  let  me  do  so 
in  the  arms  of  a  friend.*  I  was  permitted  to  be  with  him.  - 
The  confessor  came  in,  and  administered  the  sacrament  to 
the  sufferer.  The  surgeon  had  not  yet  arrived.  Maroncelli 
employed  the  interval  in  singing  a  hymn.  At  last  they 
came  .one  our  household  barber-surgeon,  who  o^ciated  as 
of  right ;  the  other  an  elevi  of  the  school  of  Vienna.  The 
patient  was  seated  on  the  bedside,  with  his  legs  hanging 
down,  while  I  supported  him.  The  old  surgeon  cut  away 
all  round  to  the  dc^th  of  an  inch,  then  drew  up  the  sldi^ 
which  had  been  cut,  and  continued  to  cut  through  the 
muscles.  The  blood  flowed  in  torrents.  At  last  came  the 
sawing  of  the  bone ;  MaroQCedi  never  uttered  a  cry.  When 
he  saw  them  caiTy  away  th^  leg,  which  had  been  cut  off, 
he  gave  it  one  melancholy  look,  then  turning  to  the  surgeon 
who  had  operated,  he  said  *.*  You  have  rid  me  of  an  enemy, 
and  I  have  no  means  of  recompensmg  you.*  There  was  a 
rose  standing  in  a  glass  near  the  window ;  <  May  I  request 
you  to  bring  me  that  rosi^  ?  said  he.  I  took  it  to  him,  and 
he  presented  it  to  the  surgeon  saying— .<  I  have  nothing  else 
to  present  you  in  token  of  my  gratitude.'  The  surgeo^ 
took  the  rose,  and,  u  he  did  so,  let  fall  a  tear.** 

In  forty  days  his  cure  was  complete,  and,  with  wooden 
stump  and  crutchei^  he  accompanied  Pellico  back  again  to 
their  old  prison. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  I,  1890,  Pellico  completed  ten  years  of 
his  imprisonment.  At  noon  the  Inspector  of  Pt^ce  sum. 
moned  them  to  his  presence  to  announce  (hat  the  Eniperc^ 
had  cut  shortt  he  term  of  their  imprisonment  One  would 
suppose  this  would  have  thrown  them  into  transports  of 
joy ; — ^yet  it  was  not  so.  Instantly  their  hearts  reverted  to 
thdr  relatives,  of  whom  they  had  heard  nothing ;  their  joy 
wat  nttnraKxed.    Tedious  forms  and  a  Journey  to  Vienna 
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J  to  thdr  compute  releaie.    The  ereuinf  of 
the  17th  September  Pellioo  raached  his  own  Turin  »  firee 

*'  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  consolation  of  heart 
I  receiyed,"  says  he>  "  when  I  again  saw  father,  mother, 
and  brothers.  My  dear  sister  joined,  as  soon  as  possible, 
our  happy  group.  Restored  to  these  five  objecU  of  my 
(enderest  affection,  I  wasr— I  am,  the  most  enviable  of  mor. 
tals.  Then  for  all  these  past  sorrows  and  present  happiness 
blessed  be  that  Providence  in  whose  bands  men  and  events 
are  but  wonderful  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  his  all- 
wise  and  beneficent  ends.** 

Amen !  responds  every  British  heart. 
.  These  interesting  memoirs,  which  hare  just  been  reprinted 
in  Paris  and  London,  are  prohibited  in  Italy  and  in  the 
Austrian  States. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

.  Ths  tricks  and  Impositions  practised  by  ventriloquists 
ftamisk  many  cnrioos  narratives  By  this  art,  certain  perw 
sons  can  so  modify  thrir  voice  as  to  make  it  appear  to 
the  audience  to  proceed  from  any  distance,  and  In  any 
direction,  and  by  this  means  impostors  have  sometimes  ac- 
complished their  nefarious  designs,  of  which  the  following 
are  instances  t^-. 

Louis  Brahant,  a  dexterous  ventriloquist,  valet  de  chambre 
to  Francis  1.,  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  young, 
handsome,  and  rich  heiress ;  but  was  rejected  by  the  parents 
as  an  unsuitable  match  for  their  daughter,  on  account  of 
the  lownesB  of  his  circumstances.  The  young  lady*8  father 
dying,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  widow,  who  was  totally  ig. 
norant  of  his  singular  talent.  Suddenly,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance, in  open  day,  in  her  own  house,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  persons  who  were  with  her,  she  heard 
herself  accosted  in  a  voice  perfectly  resembling  that  of  her 
dead  husband,  and  which  seemed  to  proceed  froni  above, 
exclaiming,  ^  Give  my  daughter  in  marriage  to  Louis  Bra- 
hant. He  is  a  man  of  great  fortnneand  of  an  excellent  charac- 
ter. I  now  suffer  the  inexpressible  torments  of  purgatory 
for  hairing  refused  her  to  him.  If  you  obey  this  admoni- 
tion  I  shall  soon  be  delivered  fVom  this  place  of  torment. 
You  will  at  the  same  time  provide  a  worihy  husband  for 
your  daughter,  and  procure  everlasting  repose  to  the  soul 
of  your  poor  husband."  The  widow  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment  resist  this  dreadful  summons,  which  had  not  the  most 
distant  appearance  of  proceeding  from  Louis  Brahant,  whose 
countenance  exhibited  no  visible  chan.v:e,  and  whose  lips 
were  close  and  motionless  during  the  delivery  of  it  Ac- 
cordingly, she  consented  immediately  to  receive  him  for 
her  son-in-law.  Louisas  finances,  hoivever,  were  In  a  very 
low  situation,  and  the  formalities  attending  the  marriage- 
contract  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  exhibit  some  show 
of  riches,  and  not  to  give  the  ghost  the  lie  direct.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, went  to  work  on  a  fresh  subject,  one  Comu,  an 
old  and  rich  banker  at  Lyons,  who  had  accumulated  im- 
mense wealth  by  usury  and  extortion,  and  was  known  to 
be  haunted  by  remorse  of  conscience,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  it  Having  contracted 
ai  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  man,  he,  one  day,  while 
they  were  sitting  together  in  the  usurer's  little  back  par- 
lour, artfully  turned  the  conversation  on  religious  subjects, 
on  demons,  and  spectres,  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  the 
torments  of  helL  During  an  interval  of  silence  between 
them,  a  voice  was  heard,  which,  to  the  astonished  banker, 
seemed  to  be  that  of  his  deceased  father,  complaining,  as 
in  the  former  case,  of  his  dreadful  situation  in  purgatory, 
imd  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  him  iuittantly  from  thence, 
by  putting  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Bmhant,  then  with 
him,  a  large  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Christians  then  in 
slavery  with  the  Turks ;  threatening  him,  at  the  same  time, 
with  eternal  damnation,  if  he  did  not  take  this  method  to 


expiate,  likewise,  hit  own  sina.  Louis  Brahant,  of  ooarse, 
afifected  a  due  degree  of  astonishment  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
further  promoted  the  deception  by  acknowledging  his  hav- 
ing  devoted  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  the  charitable 
design  imputed  to  him  by  the  ghost  An  old  usttferts 
naturally  sospiciona.  Accordingly,  the  vrary  banker  made 
a  second  appointment  with  the  ghost's  delegate  for  the  next 
day ;  and,  to  render  any  design  of  imposing  upon  him  atteriy 
abortive,  took  him  into  the  open  fields,  where  not  a  house 
or  a  tree,  or  even  a  bush,  or  a  pit  were  in  sight,  capable  of 
screening  any  supposed  confederate.  This  extraordinary 
caution  excited  the  ventriloquist  to  exert  all  the  powers  af 
his  art  Wherever  the  banker  oooducted  him,  at  every  atepi 
his  ears  were  saluted  on  all  sides  with  the  complaints,  aad 
groans,  not  only  of  his  father,  but  of  all  his  deceaaed  rebu 
tions,  imploring  him  for  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  name 
of  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  to  have  mercy  on  his  own 
soul  and  theirs,  by  effectually  seconding  with  his  purse  the 
intentions  of  his  worthy  companion.  Coitou  eoiiU  no  kmg^ 
er  resist  the  voice  of  heaven,  and,  accordingly,  carried  hit 
guest  hon»e  with  him,  and  paid  him  down  ten  tboasani 
crowns ;  with  which  the  honest  ventriloquist  returned  to 
Paris,  and  married  his  mistress.  The  catastrophe  was  fa- 
taL  The  secret  was  afterwards  blown,  and  reached  the 
usurer's  ears,  who  was  so  much  afi^ted  by  the  loss  of  his 
money,  and  the  mortifying  railleries  of  his  neighbeurs, 
that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died. 

Another  trick  of  a  similar  kind  waa  played  off  abosi 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago^  on  a  whole  community,  by  an- 
other French  ventriloquist.  «  M.  St.  Gill,  the  ventriloquist, 
and  his  intimate  friend,  returning  home,  from  a  place 
whither  his  business  had  carried  him,  sought  for  shelter 
from  an  approaching  tluinder-storm  in  a  neighbouring'  con- 
vent  Finding  the  whole  community  in  moumihg,  he  in- 
quired the  cause,  and  was  told  that  one  of  the  body  bad 
died  lately,  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the 
whole  society.  To  pass  away  the  time,  he  walked  into  the 
church,  attended  by  some  of  the  religious,  who  showed 
hio\  the  tomb  of  their  deceased  brother,  and  spoke  f^eling^ 
ly  of  the  scanty  honours  they  had  bestowed  on  his  memory. 
Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard,  apparently  procee<fing  from 
the  roof  of  the  choir,  lamenting  the  situation  of  the  de- 
funct in  purgatory,  and  reproaching  the  brotherhood  with 
their  lukewarmness  and  want  of  zeal  on  his  account  The 
friars,  as  soon  as  their  astonishment  gave  them  powter  to 
speak,  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  acquaint  the  rest 
of  the  community  with  this  singular  event,  so  interesting 
to  the  whole  society.  M.  St.  Gill,  who  wished  to  carry  on 
the  joke  a  little  farther,  dissuaded  them  fh>m  taking  this 
step,  telling  them  that  they  would  be  treated  by  their  absent 
brethren  as  a  set  of  fools  and  visionaries.  He  recommend- 
ed to  them,  however,  the  immediately  calling  the  wbole 
community  into  the  church,  where  the  ghost  of  tbeir  de- 
parted brother  might  probably  reiterate  his  complaint*. 
Accordingly,  all  the  friars,  novices,  lay-brothers  and  even 
the  domestics  of  the  convent,  were  inunediately  summoned 
and  called  together.  In  a  short  time  the  voice  from  the 
roof  renewed  its  Limentations  and  reproaches,  and  the 
M'hole  convent  fell  on  their  faces,  and  vowed  a  solemn  re- 
paration. As  a  first  step,  they  chanted  a  De  pro/undU  in 
a  full  choir ;  during  the  intervals  of  which  the  ghost  occa^ 
sionallv  expressed  the  comfort  he  received  fipom  their  pious 
exercises  and  ejaculations  on  his  behalf  When  all  waa 
over,  the  prior  entered  into  a  serious  conversation  with 
M.  St  Gill ;  apd,  on  the  strength  of  what  had  just  pflsMd, 
sagaciously  inveighed  against  the  absurd  incredulity  of  our 
modem  sceptics  and  pretended  philosophers,  on  the  article 
of  ghosts  or  apparitions.  M.  St  Gill  thought  it  high  time 
to  disabuse  the  good  fathers.  This  purpose,  however,  be 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  effect,  till  he  had  prevailed 
upon  them  to  return  with  him  into  the  church,  and  thero 
be  witnesses  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  this 
ludicrous  deception.*'  Had  not  the  ventriloquist,  in  thtk 
cjise,  explained  the  cause  of  the  deception,  a  Whole  body  of 
men  might  have  sworn,  with  a  good  conscience^  that  they 
had  heard  the  ghost  of  a  departed  brother  addms  tbem 
ngain  and  again  in  a  supernatural  voice. 
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HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  TYROLESE  PEASANT. 

The  peasant  of  the  Upper  Tyrol  fcldnm  possesses  more 
ihau  supplies  the  wauts  of  his  fiaiiily  ;  a  cow,  a  pig  or  two, 
are  the  whole  of  his  live  st<K;k  ;  and  hU  the  laud  which  he 
poasesaes  beyond  what  suffices  f  r  the  support  of  these,  pro. 
duct*«  Indian  com,  and  a  few  vegetabJcs,  and  someiimes  a 
little  flax;  these  crops  being  no  uioi^e  than  t^utTicleat  for  the 
•appoi-t  of  bis  family.  The  Tyrolean  pea«>aut,  tiierefore, 
though  in  one  sense  independent,  trcadiuj;,  iiiul  labouring 
bia  own  soil,  and  eating  the  pi-oduce  of  his  own  industry,  is 
yet  poor;  and  livt^s  worse  than  a  day-Jabourtr  in  many 
ether  countrits.  His  family  is  nourihhed  aluiatit  solely  upon 
Indian  com,  and  milk;  and  it  mu8i  be  admitted,  tliat  with 
9inali  properties  like  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  no  other 
produce  could  be  half  so  serviceable.  Thitt  plant  is  indeed 
the  staff  of  life  here,  and  is  pri-/4Hl  by  the  inhabitants  ,as  it 
deserves.  Tiiree  times  a-day,  S(»up  made  uf  Indian  corn  and 
milk,  is  served  at  the  table  of  tite  Tyrolean  peasant ;  and 
thill,  with  bread,  sometimes  entirely  of  Indian  corn,  but 
must  commonly  wiih  one-third,  or  one-fourth  part  of  wheat, 
forms  his  whole  diet.  I  have  frequently,  in  the  course  of  a 
wulk,  while  reiuding  at  luspruck,  entered  the  housea  of  the 
pea«anti-y,  and  taated  both  the  soup  and  the  bi-e:ul.  To  those 
who  are  foud  of  a  milk  diet,  the  soup  would  not  be  found  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  the  bread  appeared  to  me  good,  precisely  in 
pixiportiou  10  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  was  mixed  with 
the  Indian  com.  It  is  never  used  hulf-and-hnlf  in  the  Tyrol. 
This  would  be  too  expensive;  for  very  little  wheat  is  grown 
in  the  valley  of  the  Inn — none  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  and 
that  which  is  brought  to  the  Inspruck  market,  must  be  re- 
ceived either  from  Trent,  and  the  Italian  frontier,  or  from 
Bavaria. 

However  tastes  may  differ  as  to  the  palatableness  of  an 
Ijidian-cora  diet,  the  fine  athletic  peasautiy  of  the  Tyrol, 
aufficieuily  attest  its  wholesome  and  nutritious  qualities. 
Indeed,  I  have  geue4*aUy  seen  a  robust  peasantry  in  those 
countries  in  wiiich  Indian  com  forms  a  laige  portion  of  their 
subsiateucc.  The  people  of  Langiudoc  and  Beam,  are 
stronger  than  those  of  central  andnuithern  Fiance;  and  the 
Bisciiyans,  who  eat  more  Indian  corn  thnu  any  other  kind  of 
bread,  aj'e  greatly  superior  in  strength  to  the  Castilians.  In 
(he  Tyrol,  Indian  com  is  usid  in  other  ways  than  as  an 
}irticle  of  diet :  the  surplus,  if  any  there  be,  finds  a  ready 
market  for  hoi'scs*  food ;  and  the  husks  and  sheaths  are  used 
in  stuifiug  mattresaes;  and  alw  as  a  substiinte  for  fire- 
wood. Ai  much  llax  is  gener.illy  grown  by  tlie  Tyrolean 
peasant  as  sufBces  for  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  for  em- 
ployment dnriug  the  winter. 

The  culiivacion  of  Ijidiau  com  has  made  some  noise  in 
England ;  and  has  excited  some  interest,  owing  to  the  idea, 
tliat  iu  culiivaiion  would  amfliorate  the  coudii ion  of  the 
lower  claiises ;  and  there  have  been,  in  fuct,  two  pajties  in 
thiii  matter  ;'.ODe asserting  itsgreiit  advantages,  and  its  adup- 
tJitioa  to  the  climate  of  England ;  and  tlie  otiter  denying 
both.  I  am  no  agriculturist,  and  am  able  only  to  state  facts. 
As  for  the  advauuges  of  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  1 
cnn  only  say,  that  tiu-oughout  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  it  is 
considered  the  most  useful  and  the  surest  pioduce;  and  that 
the  peasantry  who  live  upon  it,  are  the  finest  peasanliy  in 
Europe;  and  with  respect  to  its  fitness  for  the  climate  of 
England,  I  would  only  observe,  that  the  climate  of  the  Up- 
per Tyrol  is  most  uncertain.  Its  centre  is  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  its  winters  are  extremely  se- 
vere ;  and  although  from  its  more  southern  latitude  than 
England,  the  heats  of  summer  are  great,  the  summer  is  late, 
as  some  proof  of  which,  I  may  suite,  that  near  the  end  of 
June,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  havuig  a  stove  lighted  in 
the  hotel  at  Inspruck.  I  do  not  know  how  these  facts  bear* 
upon  the  probable  success  of  Indian  com  in  England  ;  but 
if  ludiau  com  be  supposed  to  require  a  milder  climate  than 
that  of  EngUmd,  I  think  the  success  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
Upper  Tyrol,  proves  this  to  be  an  error.  The  sjime  fruits 
tluit  come  to  perfection  in  the  boulheni  paru  of  England, 
will  not  ripen  in  ilic  valley  of  the  Inn. 

Although  the  pro|.criiis  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Upper 
Tyrol  be  iu  general  limited,  this  is  of  cour<?e  not  unjversiil ; 


some  are  In  such  circamstances  at  to  be  called  opulent  among 
their  neighbours;  though  in  richer  countries,  such  opulence 
would  be  considered  but  an  indilferent  competency.  A 
peasant  whose  possessions  are  worth  fifteen  thousand  fiorina 
(£1760)  is  rich;  and  one  possessing  the  half  of  this  .sum, 
is  iu  easy  cii*cmnstancefl.  Such  peas.ints  and  their  families, 
do  not,  of  course,  live  upon  Indian  com, — though  this  forms, 
in  all  families,  one  irafiortant  article  of  diet.  The  lower, 
order  of  peasants  never  eat  meal  excepting  on  feast-days,— 
and  bacon  only  on  great  feasts. 

In  all  countries — even  in  those  where  the  great  bulk 
are  proprietors,  there  are  of  necessity  some  hewers  of  wood^ 
and  drawers  of  water.  In  this  part  of  the  Tyrol,  these  are 
miaerably  off.  The  usual  wages  of  labour  do  not  exceed, 
for  a  man,  fourpence  half-penny  per  day,— >with  mainten- 
ance ;  and  a  woman  seldom  receives  more  than  one  penny 
half-penny,  or  two-pence.  This  is  a  wretched  state  of  things, 
but  fortunately  the  class  of  day,  labourers  is  small.  The 
necessaries  of  life  are  not,  indeed,  dear.  Meat  usually  sells 
at  4d.  or  44<h  per  lb.  of  21  ox.  which  is  not  more  than  2}d. 
for  16  oz. ;  butter  costs  9d.  for  21  oz.,  or  G^d.  per  lb. ; 
bread  of  Indian  com  is  extremely  cheap.  Fruit,  v^etables^ 
and  wine,  are  all  dear  ;  for  the  valley  of  the  Inn  pi-oduce^ 
none  of  the  latter,  and  little  of  the  two  former, — most  of 
which  are  brought  from  Botzen ;  but  these  are  articles  with 
which  the  poor  may  dispense.  Fish,  and  most  kinds  of 
game,  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  wages  of  a  man-servant  in  the  Tyrol  (and  this  appliea 
to  the  countiy  generally)  are  about  L.d.  The  wages  of  a  fe« 
male  servant,  about  L.3.** 

I  have  already  spokcm  of  the  dress  of  the  women ;  but 
here^  in  the  lower  luuthal,  it  becomes  more  and  more  pre- 
posteraus.  In  the  Tyrol,  vanity  does  not  appear  to  be  exer- 
cised on  the  same  object  as  elsewhere.  A  handeome  legr^^ 
or  at  least,  a  pretty  ancle,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  not 
the  least  contemptible  of  female  charms  ;  but  in  the  Tyrol 
it  is  otherwise ;  stockings — thick  woollen  stockinga,  are 
three  times  the  length  of  the  leg :  and  are  therefore  allowed 
to  gather  themselves  in  enormous  folds,  and  plaits,  that 
render  the  ankle  as  thick  as  a  moderate  waist  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  they  look  upon  a  charm 
as  more  a  charm,- the  more  it  is  concealed.  There  ia  m  limit, 
however,  to  thia  principle.  1  ought  to  mention,  that  the 
older  the  women  are,  they  have  the  greater  number  of  pet* 
ticoats.  The  hostess  and  her  daughter  permitted  me  to  sa- 
tisfy my  curiosity  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  theirs. 
The  mother,  who  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  had  nine  ;  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  looked  almost  thirty,  but  who  assured 
me  she  was  not  yet  twenty. three,  wore  six, — and  the  young, 
er, — a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  was  contented  with  OLe 
less.  All  of  these  were  of  a  woollen  stuff,  thicker  iu  iU  tex- 
ture than  mo-Jerately  thick  flannel.  The  younger  of  the 
damsels  was  also  prevailed  upon  to  draw  her  stocking  tight; 
but  she  was  shockeil  at  the  display  ;  and  immediately  reiii- 
stattnl  the  leg  in  its  Tyrolean  privileges^  I  do  assure  my 
fair  i-eaders,  however,  that  had  the  leg  so  eseouced  in  wool- 
len, been  fitted  with  an  elastic  silk  stocking,  it  might  have 
excited  the  envy  of  some  of  them, — Inglis^t  Travels  in  Ihe 
TyroL 

THE  DWELLING  OF  HOFER. 

From  Meran,  the  road  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  leaving  the  caatle  of  the  Tyrol  on  the  left  hand.  At 
fii-si,  the  valley  is  narrow,  but  gradually  widens,  thongh 
never  losing  the  character  of  an  upland  valley.  Cottages  and 
hamlets  are  scattered,  but  thinly  scattered,  here  and  there ; 
little  rivulets  tumble  into  thePasseyer,  leaping  from  the  ad- 
joining steeps;  and  many  gentle  and  beautiful  acenea  offen 
among  the  slopes  and  dells  that  form  the  valley.  Pour 
hours*  walk,  with  many  reata  by  the  river  aide,  and  upon 
the  stones  that  lay  in  its  bed,  brought  me  within  sight  of 
the  house  of  Andrew  Hofer.  The  brawling  Pasaeyer,  full 
o.  large  stones,  runs  past  the  house  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
stone  wall  raised  to  protect  it  against  torrents ;  a  friv  trees 
grow  round  the  house,  and,  on  either  aide,  aiv  aeen  ntoim- 
tains,  their  lower  acclivities  enclosed,  and  bearing  a  little 
com  and  a  small  church,  with  a  green  spire,  stands  upon 
a  neighbouring  knoll.     The  house  itself  is  bo  u-ay  remark 
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ttble ;  like  most  other  houses  in  this  part  of  the  Tyrol,  the 
entry  to  it  Is  by  ft  wooden  stair  outside,  which  leads  to  a 
little  balcony.  Sereral  targets,  perforated  in  many  places 
near  the  centre,  were  fixed  to  the  wall,  eridences  of  Hoftr's 
prowess  in  marksmanship.  In  the  house,  which  is,  and  ever 
has  been  an  Inn,  I  resolved  to  spend  Ihe  night 

I  had  finished  a  niral  meal  on  the  balcony,  when  fotir 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  walked  in,  to  refresh  them, 
selves  with  a  little  wine,  and  possibly  to  see  the  stranger. 
They  were  fine  looking,  and  intelligent  men;  and  spoke 
without  much  reserve  about  the  state  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
patriot  who  had  owned  a  home  in  that  valley.  One  of  them, 
a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  had  known  Hofer  well,  and 
had  attended  his  obsequies  ;  and  when  he  said  that  the  A  us- 
frian  authorities,  professing  a  reverence  fbr  him,  had  at- 
tended the  procession,  he  spat  with  violence  on  the  ground, 
to  express  contempt  of  the;hypocri8y  i  he  represented  Hofer 
as  a  sturdy  broad-shouldered  man  ;  with  a  high  and  capa- 
clous  brow ;  eyes  a  little  sunken :  and  an  honest  expression 
of  countenance  :  he  wors  mustachios,  and  a  beard, — ^why 
the  latter,  I  was  not  able  to  learn.  We  shared  amongst  us 
several  bottles  of  tolerable  ivine ;  and  drank  to  the  memory 
of  Hofer,  and  to  better  times. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  party  broke  up ;  and  I  accom- 
panied one  of  the  number  to  his  house,  about  a  mile  farther 
up  the  valley ;  here  we  repeated  our  toast ;  and  in  the  old 
fiisbion,  he  accompanied  me  half-way  back.  *'  We  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  we  are,**  said  he^  «  unless  France  stretches 
her  hand  to  ns.**  It  was  a  quiet  and  calm  scene  as  I  strolled 
leisurely  back  to  the  house  of  Hofer :  there  was  only  the 
noise  of  the  stream,  which  guided  me  safely  to  my  quarters. 
— /«rf.  

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLANa 

Upov  a  text  funOshed  by  the  QnarUrlp  Rettime,  whidi 
•tatea  that  **  the  BetablUhed  Church  it  the  greatest  of  all 
cur  btetsings,'"  Mr.  Eksor,  after  making  some  pungent 
commentaries  on  the  text,  gives  the  following  precis  of  the 
hist#fff  of  this  greatest  of  our  blessings  >— 

Its  present  excellence  is  not  infierior  to  its  reverential  an- 
tiquity.  It  may  be  dated  from  the  day  that  Constantine, 
who  was  hailed  Emperor  by  the  British  legions,  saw  the 
cross  in  the  clouds  with  the  inscription, — **  By  this  sign 
you  shall  conquer."  Charlemagne,  another  conqueror,  took 
religion  under  his  special  protection  ;  bnt  it  was  through 
our  own  conqueror,  William  the  Norman,  that  the  Church 
reached  its  palmy  state.  Then,  of  60,216  knights*  fees  into 
which  England  was  divided,  28,01ft  were  granted  to  the 
Church  and  the  vassals  of  the  spiritual  brethren  : — and  they 
proceeded  accumulating  till  they  had  nearly  obtained,  what 
8t.  Augustln  says  is  the  right  of  the  saints — the  property  of 
the  nation.  At  this  period  the  country  became  distressed — 
there  wne  a  difllculty  to  meet  the  expenditure  ;  and,  in 
1412,  the  Commons,  who  had  been  required  to  grant  sup- 
plies proposed  that  the  King  should  seite  all  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  for 
the  exigencies  cff  the  State.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
replied,  that  the  clergy  prayed  day  and  ni^t  for  the  pro»- 
perity  of  the  State.  The  speaker  smiled,  and  said  that  was 
a  slender  supply.  In  the  eleventh  of  the  same  King,  the 
Commons  again  attacked  the  opulent  Church,  and  they  pro- 
posed  that,  iniitead  of  the  bishops,  &c.,  14,000  parish  priests 
should  be  substituted  at  a  moderate  stipend.  This  was  ac- 
companied with  a  request  that  the  statutea  against  the 
Lollards  should  be  mitigated.  The  King  was  angry,  and  to 
prove  his  respect  for  the  Church,  he,  during  the  Session  of 
Parliament,  ordered  a  Lollard  to  be  burned,  as  lately  anti- 
tiihe  gentry  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned]  in  Ireland. 
Indeed  it  shewed  great  reserve  in  his  Majesty  to  have  made 
a  single  sacrifice.  The  Lollards  were  in  truth  heretics  and 
traitors :  no  nnix>mmon  combination  where  the  sacred  union 
of  Church  and  State  is  complete.  Th«y  preceded  the  Puri- 
tans, and  were  a  sort  of  great,  grandfather  of  the  Presby- 
terians, a  most  ungentlemaaly  sect  according  to  Charles  II., 


the  finest  gentleman  of  his  age.    Thus,  however,  by  tlM 
Lollards  the  rent  was  first  made,  and  thence  the  ^en  pri- 
ories, which  had  been  occasionally  seized  by  Edward  dia 
First,  Second,  and  Third,  were  disaotred  by  the  aecond  •f 
Henry  V.,  and  vested  in  the  Crown.     After  caaae^  but  at  a 
long  interval,  Luther*s  heresy — his  order  was  6vertoc»ked.^ 
snd  Henry  VIII.,  defensor  fidei, — ^who  loved  rirgin  wires 
like  a  Jew,  and  married  them  like  a  Mahometan — halv«d 
the  reformation  proposed  in  Parliament  in  Henry  VI.*ii 
reign^  playing  Filch  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Chnn^ 
How  Cranmer,  while  he  rejoiced  at  the  Reformation,  la- 
mented that  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church  did  not 
deflcend  entire  to  the  holy  men  of  his  tribe ;  he  asaerted  a* 
Messrs.  Lefh>y  and  Shaw  in  our  days,  that  ecdesiastfcal 
properties   should  be  reserved  fbr  ecclesiastical  pmpoaea. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  Church  of  Bof- 
land— for  all   things  are  comparativa — Some   think  tha 
Church  is  rich.    The  Rev.   Francis  Wrangham   asserts^ 
«th'at  the  opulence  of  the  Church  is  a  misnomer.**    Tha 
Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  is  most  pathetic  on  the  same  point,  aa> 
serting  « that  most  of  them  fthe  Bishoprics)  and  even  the 
most  plentiful,  are  now  scarcely  answerable  to  the  hnrdena 
that  attend  them.**    What  a  state  is  Ais  fbr  the  bishopa, 
whom  Laud,  with  his  usual  discretion,  dedared  to  he  jm 
divino  ;  though  Prettyman,  Bishop  of  Lincobi,  dae%  ta  his 
Elements  of  ChrisHan  Theology,  ratlicr  redvce  their  dl. 
vinity,  as  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Ae  difieience  of  hidtops 
and  priests,  *^  a  point  which  can  be  dedded  only  by  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers.^     However  that  may  hc^  btsliaps 
are  bishops,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  for  the  QumrterJf^  Mh 
view  give  it  their  high  sanction,  « that  the  Prmestait  Re- 
fbrmed  Church  of  Bnigland,  is  the  best  constituted  tliat  this 
world  has  ever  seen.**    (Now  xxiiL  p.  190.)    So  mj  I,  sav- 
ing and  excepting  the  Protestant  Estebiished  Cimrdi  af 
Irdand  ;  yet  is  this  Church  poorer  than  the  ISngtistt    awd 
a  writer  in  a  magazine  of  this  month  talks  of  the  deaUia- 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  if  the  clergy  were  like  the  piieMs 
of  Boudha,  who  enthpely  depend  an  alms.    And  yet  lids 
Milesian  contributor  of  Irish  articles  to  the  Scotch  periodi- 
cal, possesses  a  greater  income  as  Protestant  parson,  fkan 
the  primate  of  that  religion  enjoys,  which  he  lenoiuiecd. 
The  Irish  Protestant  clergy  are  poor.    The  primate  lias  only 
L.  16,000,  and  his  successor  is  to  be  reduced  to  L.H^00(^a« 
year  net  revenue.    This  is  poverty,  but  I  repeat  not  lamen- 
table destitution!  and  as  to  the  clergy  in  this dioccae af 
Armagh,  very  few  have  so  little  as  L.400  a-year^  aad  save 
receive  as  much  as  L.2M)0  a-yeaiv    They  shoidd  hams  man, 
of  course,  and  yet  they,  in  fact,  seised  the  first-fmlta  la  thefar 
own  use ;  they  obtained  the  Composition  Act — an  Act  sa 
beneficial  for  the  clergy  that  it  is  to  be  adopted  Ibr  tha  Eng- 
llsh  Church.     They,  indeed,  complain  that  the  laadldids 
may  obtain  15  per  cent,  from  their  tithes,  yet  tiiey  *whada 
not  concur  in  this  arrangement  are  regarded  askance,  by 
some  parsons  at  least.    By  it  the  landlord  becomes  vir- 
tually  tithe-proctor,  and  security  lor  the  payment  in  asDney 
of  L.86  in  every  L.100.     The  parson,  in  conseqasnoey  mast 
be  paid  L.86,  though  the  landlord  should  not  reoaiva  L.1  af 
his  rent    The  parson  should  be  paid,  I  admit,  tha  MX 
L.100 ;  yet  still  L.65,  without  vexation,  or  expenae  in  col- 
lection, or  losses  by  various  circumstances  in  <me  subb,  is 
not  a  mortal  stripping  of  the  clergy.      With  respect  to  the 
Church  of  England,  in  England,  all  is  fisir  saUiag.    By 
some  oBacooimtabls  cause  the  dissenters  increaaed  in  Eng- 
land tUl  they  doubled  the  aaaouat  of  ^e  atettheraaf  the 
Established  Church.      la  Queen  Anns^  time  thare  wua 
parliamentary  vote  to  build  50  churches  ;  only  11  wtrs 
built ;  had  the  other  89  been  ancted,  who  amid  aay  what 
would  have  been  the  result    The  want  was  ohrioiis  ;  ir, 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates  wrote,  « no  less  than  S77>MO  seals 
are  shut  out  fhwn  the  common  pastoral  ofloes  of  tha  aa« 
tioaei  raligioB  within  tlie  small  circle  of  lea  milaa  rsaai 
London***    To  remedy  this,  Ae  Minister  proposed,  ia  Maitk 
1S18,  a  giaat  of  L.1,000,000,  to  build  churches  in  Englaai 
Then  was  the  era,  or  influcnxa  of  cfaurch4>aildlag^  4ir 
Clarke  menlioos  tha  rage  of  the  Government  ofSwedea  Ibr 
building  chnrchea.    (SouidiSkavia,  p.  401.)    Further,  Isigs 
sums  were  granted  to  propagate  the  EstaUiahed  Chuxch  ia 
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«Sii»  C«koi«i  I  bnt  wlMt  was  ttill  more  inMresting  to  the 
fiatabliflbiucBt,  cbece  were  annual  grants  of  L.  100,000,  to 
the  £n(Ufb  dergf.  In  1809,  Mr.  Baring  resisted  the 
grant,  aajing^  ^  There  was  no  part  of  the  civilized  world 
in  whidi  fo  kuf<e  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  and 
<be  UidiisMT  of  the  inhabitants  were  appropriated  to  the  use 
«f  ttke  fflciyj,  as  in  this  ixmntry.  The  money  thus  voted 
,«y«rf  jenr  was  laid  out  iu  stock,  so  that  the  clergy  had  not 
mtAj  s  toitk  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  but  they  also 
•Aarivtri  profit  as  stockholdors."  The  grant  passed  by  a  ma- 
^^  ^  94  to  20.  These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
Clisreb.  Then  the  Church  prayed  for  George  IIL,  iu  a 
first  nod  a  second  edition  of  a  prayer,  both  issued  on  the 
ffMue  day,  the  25th  of  May,  1804,  (prayer  is  better  than 
sleep,  says  the  Koran,)  as  they  had  prayed  on  the  18th  of 
February  in  the  same  year,  for  his  Majesty  afflicted,  accord- 
ing to  them,  for  the  wickedness  of  his  people,  and  whom 
they  called  the  nursing  father  qfthe  Church:  a  rhetorical 
expression,  yet  not  contrary  to  nature,  as  Humboldt  men- 
tions  an  authenticated  account  of  a  man,  who,  during  the 
illness  of  his  wife,  suckled  his  child  for  four  months. 
George  III.  was  not  particular  in  this  respect,  for  Denham 
rhymed  trtUy  ; — 

Our  monsrcbs  were  acknowledged  here. 
That  they  their  churchet*  nuning-lktherf  were. 

They  gwre  and  they  took,  <<like  the  sweet  south,  that 
breathes  npon  a  bank  of  violets,  stealing  and  giving  odour." 
And  they  have  nursed  the  Irish  Church ;  and  it  is  nurs- 
ing with  a  vengeance.  Tithe,  which  was  proclaimed  to  be 
extinguished,  has  been  levied  in  the  Protestant  county  of 
Amu^fh  by  police,  headed  by  magistrates  specially  com^ 
mand^  to  do  so — magistrates,  who  employ  paid  agents  to* 
receive  their  own  rents.  The  commission  under  the  Church 
Tempotaiities*  Bill,  has  obtained  a  fresh  infusion  of  episco- 
pacy ;  nor  can  any  act  of  the  commissioners  be  valid  with- 
out the  si(^tare  of  one  ecclesiastic  Ten  bishops  are  to  be 
abetracted,  but  twelve  are  to  remain.  On  what  principle 
are  se  many  reserved  ?  Two  bishops  in  the  English  Church 
(the  beet  possible  church^  manage  the  affairs  of  8200 
parishes,  and  these  two  bishoprics  contain  3,000,000  of 
Pietestants;  all  Ireland  does  not  number  half  a  million  of 
Ji^nteitanto  of  the  Established  Church.  By  a  simple  rule  of 
«rithmHi<v  if  two  bishops  suffice  for  3,000,000,  one4hlrd  of 
€mb  Ushop  would  suffice  for  lialf  a  million;  we  could, 
therefore,  without  hating  bishops  as  the  Biscayans  or  the 
Cameranians,  do  very  wtH  without  one  entire  bishop,  ac- 
cecdiBf  to  the  scale  of  duties  and  of  the  flocks  of  the  bishops 
•f  York  and  Chester.  One-third  of  a  bishop  might  be  con- 
▼erted  into  a  four  months*  visit  in  the  year  by  some  Welsh 
hishep,  or,  what  would  be  better  perhaps,  by  William 
Ward,  whe  would  thus  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  Sodor, 
which  waa  lost  to  the  bishopric  of  Man,  when  that  island 
waa  conquered  by  the  English. 

ORIGIN  OF  ENGLISH  NONCONFORMITY. 

It  was  about  this  time  (the  reign  of  Edward  VI.)  that 
Hhe-dlstinction  between  C6nf9rmist  and  noneotifermiti  took 
its  Hse,  owing-  to  a  diflinience  of  ojdnion  amongst  the  clei^ 
^  tbi?  subjects  of  habits  and  ceremonies,  the  former  readily 
and  tmMrttpnlously  submitting  to  whatever  forms  aild  cere- 
*  tnoiiles  Itttght  be  Imposed  by  anthortty ;  the  latter  (amongst 
whom  were  some  of  the  beet  and  faoUeet  of  the  British  re- 
formed) objecting  strennooaly  t<r  many  of  the  rhes  and 
garmente  which  had  been  derived  fnm  Rome,  and  which 
tontribnted  to  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  idolatry  and  supereUtien 
amongst  the  people^  Dr.  Ifivoper,  a  man  of  emfafient  veal, 
learning,  and  piety,  along  With  manf  other  wortlnr  and  oon- 
acientieus  mlnistCTS,  deemed  these  canonical  haMts  altoge- 
ther  inconsistent  with  the  simpKdty  of  Cfaristlaa  wonUp, 
and  deddedly  resisted  their  Impositimi.  This  teaeellent 
man  having  heen  appointed  to  the  blshopvle  of  GlauMrter, 
dedlned'  H  for  two  reasons^  first,  the  fiMrm  of  the  o#th  of 
inpv^maey,  whldi  he  called  fiml  and  Impions,  and  which 
« tv^(oir«^  him  to  swear  <<  by^  God,  by  the  Saiais,  and  by  the 
"Holy  Ghost.^  He  eonsidered  that  God  only  ought  tobe 
appealed-  to  in  an  oath,  sinte  He  only  knows  tlie  thoughts 
0t  men ;  arid  the  excellent  and  amiable  yoimg  king ,  btlng 


convinced  of  this,  strack  out  the  wordii  with  hit  own  pen. 
But  Hooper*s  second  scruple  about  the  habits  was  not  so 
easily  overcome.  He  contended  that  they  had  no  sanction 
in  scripture ;  that  they  were  the  inventions  of  antichrist,  iu 
the  most  corrupt  ages  {  that  they  had  been  abused  to  super, 
stition  and  idolatry ;  and  consequently  to  retain  them  was 
to  agree  with  antichrist,  to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  op- 
pose the  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  king  and 
council  seemed  disposed  to  concede  the  point ;  but  several 
of  the  bishops  vehemently  opposed*  With  a  most  strangf 
perverseness,  they  would  not  allow  him  to  decline  either 
the  habits  or  the  bishopric.  Sincere  as  was  his  nolo  eptx- 
copari,*  they  resolutely  refused  his  plea,  in  spite  of  himJ 
self  he  roust  be  a  bishop ;  and  he  must  be  consecrated  to 
the  office  in  the  habits  which  the  law  imposed,  and  which 
he  regarded  with  loathing  and  abhorrence.  To  force  his 
compliance,  he  was  served  with  an  order  in  council,  first  to 
silence  him,  and  then  to  confine  him  to  his  own  house,  but 
he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  several  months  in  the 
Fleet.  The  difficulty  was  at  length  got  rid  of  by  a  slight 
compromise.  We  have  detailed  this  circumstance  at  greater 
length  than  so  brief  and  compressed  a  narrative  might  seem 
to  allow,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  our  young  readers  how 
early  and  how  vigorously  the  spirit  of  Protestant  noncon* 
formity  began  to  work,  and  that  it  was  in  point  of  fact 
cpeval  with  the  existence  of  the  church  of  England  herself 
—that  they  began  to  exist  and  to  act  almost  together.  It 
will  shew  also  how  inconsistent  were  the  practices  of  the 
rulers  of  the  reformed  church  with  their  own  professed  * 
principles.  To  justify  their  separation  from  Rome,  they 
pleaded  the  sufficiency  of  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  rule  (xf 
faith,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  concerns 
of  religion ;  but  when  they  came  to  shape  and  organize 
their  own  church,  and  to  legislate  for  its  constitution,  orders, 
and  services,  they  admitted  other  laws  and  authorities  than 
the  word  of  God,  and  they  allowed  no  liberty  of  thinking 
and  acting  to  those  who  difEwed  from  them,  but  insisted 
iqKm  a  passive  obedience  and  an  absolute  uniformity*  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  tyrannical  and  domineer- 
ing spirit  was  pushed  to  still  greater  lengths,  and  made  foar- 
fnX  havoc  amongst  those  who  scrupled  compliance  with  any 
of  the  forms  which  the  Queen  and  her  advisers  thought  pro- 
per to  introduce*  They  whose  consciences  were  tender,  and 
who  wished  for  further  reformation,  were  nicknamed  Puri* 
iant ;  and  though  they  were  amongst  the  best,  the  ablest, 
and  most  learned  men,  and  the  most  powerful  preachers  of 
those  times,  yet  because  they  could  not  subniit  to  popish 
habits  and  cer^moaiei^  nor  take  oaths  which  they  deemed 
unlawful,  and  subversive  of  the.  authority  and  power  of 
Christ,  as  the  Head  of  (he  Church,  they  were  not  sufiered  to 
hold  their  livixigs,  and  were  harrassed  with  every  ^ecies  of 
persecution.  Year  by  yeajr,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
deprived..  Some  left  the  kingdom  ;  others  retired  into  pri- 
vate life ;  and  many  were  received  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry^  who  fovoured  their  opiniom^  and  valued  their  learn- 
ing and  |>iety»  ii^o  their  houses,  in  the.  capacity  of  cliAplains 
and  tutors.  But  there  were  also  many  who  did  xiot  break 
off  from  the  church,  who  hehl  private  association^  and  met 
frequently  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to  effect  a 
further  reform^  and  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  first  ages. 
In  all  such  movements  M  these,  our  readers  may  perceive 
the  stirring  impulse. of  that  spirit  which  gives  the  character 
to  Pxotettant  dissent,  and  which  spurns  at  all  human  im- 
position^ in  the  concerns  of  a  divine  religioD,  and  recognises 
no  other  authority  thfm  that  of  Christ  himself  in  his  own 
churcl^  and  no  other  rule  for  his  government  than  the  holy 
scriptures,. which,  cpnt^un  ,<<  tl^  law  of  his  house.**.r-Pfo« 
ifstfuhi  .flififMa(rtn.<%^ 

HioHLAVB  iKOOftSA^-iOK.— The  following  words  were 
actually  written  upon  a  bill  some  time  ago,  at  Oban,  by  a 
person  belonging  to  one  of  the  isles: — ^<<Pay  the  within  to 
the  bearer  i  and  If  you  foil  to  do  to^  may  the  L—  have 
mercy  on  your  bone^  for  I  will  have   none.      Jofiir 

M«Leak." 

'  - '  -  —  -  ■  ■ ■     - •  --- 

•  The  wpeds.put  into  the  aaooth  of  the  pecwm  to  be  opotvorfled, 
and  which  meaD#  **  1  have  no  wish,  or  I  am^  unwillingi^o  be  raade  a 

•*""*"        •■         .    ■  'digitized  byGOOgle-        • 
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YOONG  NICK  AND  THK  BOSUN. 

Whsn  Lord  Darimm  want  eat  on  th«  secret  or  humbug 
misalon  to  Russia  last  year,  it  may  be  rcmembei'ed  that  a 
ful>ome  accmmt  of  the  visit  made  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
officers  of  the  Tula  vera  appeared  in  the  I^ndon  |iapers,  to 
the  diagust  of  almost  every  odo  that  read  it.  Niciiolas,  who 
like  hia  predeeestor  Alexander  is  a  great  prtteadar  to  re^ 
ligion,  nay,  we  believe,  to  Christianity— yes,  to  Christi- 
anity ! — the  .cruel  extirpator  of  the  Poles!  among  his 
other  pious  declarations  and  fulsome  flatteries,  informed 
tlie  crew,  who,  we  suspect,  very  nearly  made  fouls  of  them- 
•elves,  that  he  praycil  for  tlieir  brave  Sailor  King  every 
night!  One  of  the  crew  of  the  Talavera,  or  some  one  for 
him,  sent  the  following  amusing  letter  to  the  Timet,  as  a 
true  statement  and  running  commentary,  on  ^  t'other  8wab*s 
yarn  of  a  swab." 

H.  M.  Ship  Talavera,  off  Plymouth,  Aug.  17,  1802. 

Mr.  EDiTon, — I  makes  so  bold  as  to  trouble  yon  with 
the^  here  pothooks  and  han|2:ers  o'  mine,  'cause  me  and  my 
ni(  ssmates  is  given  for  to  understand  as  you're  a  real  truuip, 

and  doea  the  thing  what's  right,  without  earing  a for 

nobody.     Now  if  so  b^  as  you're  that  there  sort  o'  chap, — 
why  then  you  don*t  want  no  palaver;  and  eo  here  I  got^s 
,  at  once  to  the  pint. 

You  must  know  that  as  soon  as  we  ^ot  in  this  here  lati- 
tudo,  off  comes  the  bum  boat ;  and  Dumboat  Uet — who's 
always  been  mighty  civil  to  me  ever  since  I  t>re8s*^d  her  lub- 
berly husband  (what  had  the  lock  to  hsvo  his  head  Mowed 
off  in  his  country's  sarvice  afore  he'd  been  at  sea  three 
weeks)— hands  up  to  me  a  Lunnun  newppai»er.  The  old 
pirl  takes  that  there  way  o'  showing  her  gratituie  to  me, 
•«!jiu8C  she  knows  the  ship's  company  looltsnp  to  Ben  B4»wl- 
ing  for  all  the  news— as  well  them  as  can't,  as  them  as 
won't  read  them  there  printed  logs  as  you  chaps  in  Lunnun 
keep  about  every  thing  in  the  Whole  universal  world. 

Well,  I  unfuris  the  log,  and  the  rery  flr^t  thing  as  I  claps 
my  precious  eyes  upon  was  a  gallows  long  yam  about  the 
Ei'np'ror  o'  Rushy  and  we  o'  the  Talavera  ;  and  shiver  my 
timbers  if  I  shall  ever  forget  It — no,  not  if  I  live  as  long  as 
the  Wandeririff  Jew  of  yon  landsmen,  or  tlie  Flying  Dutch- 
man  as  haunts  us  sailors.  It  struck  me  all  of  a  heap  like — 
and  well  U  might, — for  I'll  take  my  fldavy  that  1  lookt  upon 
that  there  rigmarole  as  a  disgrace  to  the  British  navy,  and  a 
downright  insult  to  the  crevr  o'  the  Talavera.  My  eyes ! — If 
you  had  but  a'  seen  what  a  rag  it  put  all  my  messmates 
into  I  Howsumdever,  they  all  pulled  together,  and  agreed, 
that,  seeing  as  how  I  was  the  best  scholar  among  'em,  I 
should  tip  you  a  yam  in  the  name  o'  the  ship's  company — 
just  for  to  shew  that  we  am't  such  a  set  o*  —  spoonies 
as  that  there  lying  log  makes  out. 

Concerning  o'  that  there  swab  as  wrote  t'other  yam,  1 
shall  only  say  as  how  I  considers  such  a  snivelling  son  of  a 
gun  as  beneath  the  notice  o'  Ben  Bowling,—  unless  so  be 
the  Captain  should  order  him  what  he  desarves, — which, 
according  to  my  reckoning,  is  a  round  dozen  at  least ;  and 
if  the  Captain  does, — ^my  precious  eyes  ' — how  I  shall  bless 
the  wind  that  blowed  me  into  the  birth  of  Bosun  to  the 
Talavera.  I'm  pretty  sartin,  though,  he'll  turn  out  to  be 
none  of  our  crew.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  those  land  lub- 
bers we  took  out  to  wait  on  the  embassy, — or  a  marine  may 

be, one  o'  the  young  'uns.     I'd  hardly  believe  the  First 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty  himself,  if  he  told  me  that  any  Bri. 
tish  seaman  would  go  for  to  disgrace  the  saiTice  in  such  a 

way  as  that  there.    But  he  be ;  he  am't  worth  talk- 

ing  about. 

Well,  then,  now  for  my  yam  about  this  here  Emp'ror  o' 
Rushy,  and  the  Talavera. 

There  can't  be  no  manner  o'  doubt  that  the  Rushy  Old 
Nick,  as  my  messmates  call  him,  did  come  aboard  to  look 

at  the  Talavera ;  and odd  it  would  have  been  if  he 

had'nt,  considering  the  difference  between  she  and  the  craft 
what  his  Board  o'  Admiralty  turns  out.  The  swab  as  wrote 
t'other  yam  makes  a  fuss  about  Old  Nick  drinking  "  the 


King's  health,"  and  sayhig  «Ood  save  the  King;**  bnt  rit 
just  ask  you  whether  that  there  was  any  more  nor  man- 
ners in  Nick,  considering  as  how  liP  was  lushing  at  his  M»-. 
jej*ty*8  expense,  on  board  on**  of  his  Majesty's  ships  i*  8ir- 
tinly  not ;  but  I  8nppi»se  the  swab  am't  been  iMe4  to  people 
as  knotvs  what  mJinners  is.  There  wa*  a si^ht  o'  pa- 
laver between  Nick  and  the  Captain,  which  I'  did'nt  pay 
no  attention  to,  though  I  stuck  quite  close  to  'cm,  as  I  coo* 
pidered  I  u-as  obligated  in  duty  for  to  dOb  And  'caaae  why  ? 
Why  'cause  I  dtd'nt  think  as  how  a  chip,  whose  ftmtly 
afore  him,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  so  long  in  the  kabit 
o'  priggin;,'  from  their  nelghbonre  the  very  griMind  they 
walked  upon,  was  very  likely  to  have  heanl  o'  such  a  thln^ 
as  the  8th  commandment.  So,  as  you  may  soppoae,  I  kept 
a sharp  look-out  arter  him. 

I'm  very  soi  ry  to  say  the  swab's  right  when  he  says  that 
Nick  would  shake  hand*  with  all  the  officers, — from  the 
Captain  down  to  the  Mids. ;  and  when  I  saw  that  there  sort 
o'  grappling  going  on,  I  thought  upon  the  poor  mnrdereil 
Pol  8,  and  thank'd  my  luck  I  was  no  officer,  but  only  a  Bo- 
sun. I  should  as  soon  h:i*  thousrht  o'  tippling  my  daddle  to 
hia  namesake, — 1  meant  t'other  old  Nick,  what  cruiaea  about 
in  the  latitude  of  Davy's  locker. 

Well,  you  see,  as  we'd  shew'd  Nick  all  he  wanted  to  see 
— and  as  he  couldn't  be  stich  a  fool  as  not  to  know  well 
enough,  that  his  craft  \vam't  worth  looking  at  aner  onr*n 
— why  he  couldn't  well  do  no  leas  than  give  ua  a  eight  o* 
some  sort  or  other,  if  it  was  only  by  way  of  swap  in  good 
martiiera.  This  was  how  he  come  for  to  shew  us  them  there 
lobsters  of  his  going  through  their  devilutiotiMy  as  the  swab 
who  wrote  t'other  yarn  calls  'em.  I  was  aa  much  gravelled 
as  the  swab  at  that  there  gimcrackery,  and  ao  I  can't  tell  no 
more  than  him  how  the  lobsters  did  it.  Don't  go  for  to 
suppose  though,  as  how  I  was  such  a  ~^— —  apooney  aa  to 
be  humbugged  like  the  swab,  when  them  there  kn<mity 
slaves  in  uniform  called  Old  Nick  ^^/ather,'*  and  said 
«<  weUt  litte  and  die/or  yot*."  No,  no.  Do  you  think  all 
that  there  warn't  dow-n  upon  their  orders  ? — do  iroa  think 
the  drill  sergeant  had'nt  told  *em  to  make  that  there  apearh 

for  aome  fool  in  onr  company,  to  carry  home  with 

him  and  tell  to  the  marines?  Lord  love  yon, — there  was 
no  more  earnest  In  it  than  in  anything  you  ever  seed  fRNa 
the  one-shilling  gallery  in  a  play-hmiae.  Nona  bat  the 
swab  was  gammoned  by  that  there  chioiay  tack«  I'll  war- 
rant. 

Conoeming  Old  Nick  going  to  prayers  in  that  there  aort 
of  a  way,  as  the  swab  describes— why,  that  there'a  aaeriou 
subject,  and  ao  now  just  look  yon,  friend,  while  1  takes  Hi 
a  reef  or  two,  and  scuds  alomr  steady.  The  swab  takes  Ben 
Bowling  a  little  out  of  his  latitude  in  all  that  there  fine 
spatter  of  his  about  the  priest,  and  the  altar,  and  "  team  a 
glistening," and  the« beggars deacription x"  aofor  foar  I  ebonld 
make  a  false  report  about  his  craft,  and  what  sail  ahe  car- 
ries, I'll  just  make  so  bold  as  to  scatch  you  out  his  own  very 
words : — 

«  The  Bmperor  alighted  frem  his  caftiage  with  hia  head 
uncovered,  and  the  priest  stood  forward  and  offiensd  vp  fee 
God  the  evening  pmyer,  which  wa^  responded  by  the  aa* 
aembled  thousands.  Need  a  British  sailor  blush  to  ackno*. 
led/e  that  he  was  affected,  even  to  tears,  at  auch  a  acena^ 
No  i  I  saw  the  tears  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  ooa 
of  my  brother  officMv ;  and  I  gloried  to  aee,  that  though  they 
emild  net  join  in  the  language,  yet  they  joined  in  spirit  in 
the  worship  of  the  king  of  kings,  the  one  God  and  Father 
of  ua  all.  I  assure  you  the  effioct  waa  m>  grand,  ao  awful  I 
80  sublime !  that  it  beggars  description."  *  * 

New  I  am't  neither  a  Jew,  nor  a  Heathen,  nor  a  Turk, 
nor  no  other  Diasenter  whatanmdever,  but  a  rale  right  arnett 
Church-of-Kngland  man,  aa  our  chapiin  is  ready  to  aartify, 
— and  a  good  Chriatian,  too,  I  hope,  though  I  never  sailed 
along  o*  Admiral  Gam  bier  {fmr  never  vfonts)  nor  nevar 
piped  all  hands  to  morning  aarvace  on  board  the  doatiag 
chapel  off  Wapping  (/wr  never  wilL)  But  what  I  says  is 
this  here-^namely, — that  that  there  patter  of  the  swab 
don't  do  him  no  credit  aa  a  Chriatian  or  a  British  aeamaa; 
and  if  he  means  to  say  as  how  any  of  <Hir  crew  joined  in  tke 
pHjer,  why  we  deniea  it  plump.  I  don't  blush  to  own  ihit 
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I  WM  Terr  near  piping  my  eye  »t  this  here  part  of  the  con- 
cam  ;  but  'caiue  why  ?  'cause  when  I  looked  round  me  at 
all  tliem  there  thousands  o'  soldiers,  the  poor  Poles  came 
into  my  mind  again:  aAd  When  I  thought  o*  them,  I 
couldn't  help  recollecting  how  cruelly  tbey*d  be^n  sarved 
out,  and  how  their  wives  and  young  *un8  has  been  clapped 
into  limbo,  or  sent  to  the  Rushy  Bot*iiy-bay  in  Siberia,  by 
that  there  veiy  chap  as  was  then  axing  mercy  for  himself, 
though,  like  a  pirate  as  he  iSy  he  never  showM  no  mercy  to 
them  there  poor  creaturs.  These  here  were  the  things  as 
was  niuuing  in  my  head,  and  instead  o*  keeping  a  look-out 
arter  what  the  tfwab  sa]rs  was  so  grand,  and  all  the  rest  on 
it,  why  I  was  saying  to  myeelf,  says  I, «  Ben  Bowling,  Ben, 
my  boy,  how  much  would  you  take  to  stand  in  the  shoes  o* 
that  there  Bmp*rorP**  <<  Not  all  the  gould  o*  th^  Ingies,** 
says  I, — ay,  and  I  say  it  again  now,  and  aU  my  messmates 
say  ditto  to  it — and  we  means  it.    > 

Now,  this  here's  the  plain  truth  o'  all  that  there  yam, 
what  tome  snivelling  swab  has  been  pitching  so  strong  in 
the  log  at  Bum-boat  Bet  brought  us;  and  what  we  just 
axes  o*  you  is  to  shove  this  here  yam  o'  mine  into  yottr 
log ;  'cause,  you  see,  a»  there's  been  a  swab  fool  enough  to 
wiite  t'other  yam,  me  and  my  messmates  begins  for  to 
think  as  how  some  o'  you  poor  simple  landsmen  may  be- 
lieve that  a  crew  of  British  seamen  have  been  humbugged 
into  taking  a  liking  for  such  a  land  shark  a«  that  there 
Rushy  Old  Nick.  Bah  I  the  swab  might  as  weU  ha*  said 
that  every  man  in  tke  ship  had  married  a  she  bear,  and  de- 
ftirted  into  the  Rushy  sarvice.  I  don't  think  Marm  Bruin 
or  the  Rushy  sarvice  would  have  any  great  catch  if  the  swab 
was  to  do  both ; — but  the  sooner  he  does,  the  more  agreeable 
it  will  be  to  the  crew  of  the  Talavera,  and  paiticularly  to 
your  humble  sarvant  at  command, 

BEN  BOWLING. 
Bosun  of  H.  M.  &  Talavera. 

P.S.  My  messmates  and  I  consider  as  how  our  Captain 
Blown  ought  to  take  up  this  here  mater ;  ^cause,  if  what 
the  swab  says  of  him  is  the  rale  truth,  why,  blow  me  tight, 
it  Captain  arn't  done  Brown.  Howsumdever,  that  there's 
the  Captain's  look  out. 

*«*  We  hare  sent  Mr.  Bowling's,  letter  to  <<  Susan**  as 
directed ;  and  put  the  order  for  the  shag  and  pigtail  into 
the  two-penny  poet^—T'tiR^s. 


SINGULAR  SUPERSTITION. 

Ik  Dr.  Russell's  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  we  find  an  account 
of  the  following  superstition,  which  the  author,  with  great 
probability,  impntes  to  the  true  cause, — a  juggle  kept  up  by 
cunning,  interested  craftsmen,  to  preserve  their  lucrative 
mystery  from  interlopers : — ^'  Of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Abyssinians  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  prejudice 
which  e.^pels  from  society,  and  even  from  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, all  men  who  work  in  iron  or  pottery.  One  reason 
for  this  strange  aversion  is,  that  such  artisans  are  consider- 
ed even  by  their  nearest  neighbours  as  possessing  the  super- 
vatural  power  of  changing  themselves  into  hyenas  and  other 
ravenous  beasts.  All  convulsions  or  hysterical  disorders 
which  are  as  common  in  Abyssinia  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  attributed  (o  the  evil  eye  of  these  unfortunate 
workmen.  They  are  Icnown  by  the  name  of  Buda  ;  and 
many  aarvellous  exploits  are  attributed  to  them,  not  only 
1»y  the  vulgar,  but  even  by  individuals  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Though  excluded  from  the  more  sacred  rites  of 
Christianity,  they  still  profeas  great  respect  for  religion, 
and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
strictness  with  which  they  keep  Lent  and  the  other  stated 
fasts.  Pearce  readilj  acknowledges  his  inability  to  trace 
this  whimsical  notion  to  any  plausible  source.  Mr.  Coffin, 
who  was  in  the  country  at  the  same  time^  and  who  appears 
(»have  ei^yed  the  gift  of  deq>er  reflection  than  his  com- 
rade, is  equally  puzzled,  and  regards  some  of  the  facts  which 
came  immediately  under  his  own  knowledge  as  almost  in- 
explicable. The  Budas  are  distinguished,  it  seems,  from 
other  classes  by  a  peculiarly  formed  gold  ring,  worn  by 
the  whole  race^  and  which  kind  of  ring^  be  declares  he 


has  frequently  seen  in  the  ean  of  hyenas  that  hare  been 
shot,  caught  in  traps,  or  speared  by  himself;  but  in  what 
way  these  ornaments  eame  to  be  so  strangely  applied,  he  de- 
clares that,  after  taking  considerable  pains  to  investigate  the 
subject,  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  discover.  Besides  the 
power  that  these  persons  are  supposed  to  have  of  transform- 
ing themselves  into  wild  animals,  they  are  imagined,  as 
we  hare  already  stated,  to  possess  the  still  more  dangerous 
attribute  of  inflicting  disease  by  directing  a  malign  look  to- 
wards their  victim.  So  fully  convinced,  too,  are  the  Abys- 
siniaus  that  these  unhappy  blacksmiths  are  in  the  habit  of 
rifling  the  graves  in  their  character  of  hyenas,  that  no  one 
will  venture  to  eat  what  is  called  quantery  or  dried  meat, 
in  their  houses,  though  they  have  not  the  smallest  repug- 
nance to  sit  down  with  them  to  a  repast  of  rawfleth,  where 
the  killing  of  the  cow  or  sheep  before  their  eyes  dissipates 
at  once  the  horrible  illusion.  Mr.  Coffin  relates  a  story  re- 
specting one  of  these  Budas,  the  circtmistance  of  which  fell 
under  his  own  observation.  It  happened  that  among  his 
servants  he  had  hired  an  indiyidual  of  this  gifted  class, 
who,  one  evening  when  it  was  still  perfectly  light,  came  to 
request  leave  of  absence  till  the  next  morning.  His  peii- 
tion  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  young  man  with- 
drew; but  scarcely  had  the  master  turned  round  to  his 
other  servants,  when  some  of  them  called  out,  pointing  in 
the  direction  the  Buda  had  taken,  <<  Look!  lookl  he  is 
turning  himself  into  a  hyena  !**  Mr.  Coffin  instantly 
looked  round,  and  though  he  certainly  did  not  witness  the 
tiansformation,  the  youth  had  vanished,  and  he  saw  a  large 
hyena  mnning  off  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  paces. 
This  happened  in  an  open  plain,  where  there  was  not '  a 
bush  or  tree  to  intercept  the  view.  The  absentee  returned 
in  the  morning,  and  was  attacked  by  his  companions  on 
the  subject  of  his  metamorphosis,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  his  brethren,  he  rather  aflected  to  coun- 
tenance than  to  deny.  From  the  latter  circumstance  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  belief  in  this  most  extravagant  su- 
perstition is,  owing  to  some  motive  or  other,  encouraged  by 
the  Budas  themselves.  The  trades  they  follow  are  the 
most  lucrative  in  the  country ;  and  as  these  are  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  particular  families,  in  whom  the  right  of 
exercising  them  descends  from  fatlier  to  son,  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that,  in  order  to  prevent  all  competition,  they  may 
choose  to  envelop  their  persons  and  their  craft  in  a  certain 
degree  of  mystery.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  presumed, 
they  place  the  ornaments  described  above  in  the  ears  either 
of  such  young  hyenas  as  they  may  happen  to  catch,  or  of 
old  ones,  which  are  frequently  entrapped,  and  then  dismiss 
them  to  the  wilderness  with  their  newly-acquired  embel- 
lishments. This  idea  was  stated  to  Mr.  Coffin,  who  thought 
the  conjecture  more  than  probable,  and  promised  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  country  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  He  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  very  young  hyena  with  the  gold  ring  in  its  ear. 

Church  Reform  with  a  vengeance. — ^The  following 
ludicrous,  at  the  same  tinis  scandalous  scene  was  enacted 
in  the  church  at  Tarbcs,  in  the  Hautes  Pyrennees,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  late  bishop,  from  some  cause,  interdicted 
the  entrance  into  the  cathedral  of  an  elderly  priest  named 
Claverie,  who,  however,  was  much  beloved  by  the  people, 
or  probably  by  the  ancient  devout  ladies  of  the  place,  to 
whom  the  dii^gracc  of  their  favourite  pastor  was  a  great 
mortification.  On  the  death  of  the  bishop  it  was  hoped  he 
would  be  restored  to  his  functions,  but  the  chapter  thougfht 
fit  to  continue  his  exclusion  from  the  sacred  offices.  This 
over-excited  the  zeal  of  his  female  ailmirers,  and  one  day, 
after  vespers,  the  doors  of  the  church  were  suddenly  closed, 
and  the  disappointed  devotees  fell  upon  the  canons,  grand 
vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  beat  them  with  their  um- 
brellas, rolled  them  upon  the  ground,  tore  their  vestments 
from  their  shoulders,  and  then  turned  them  out  bareheaded, 
and  almost  devoid  of  decent  covering,  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  home.  The  victorious  Amazons  then  affixed  a 
placard  on  the  church  door  declaring  they  would  acknow 
ledge  no  one  for  their  pastor  but  their  beloved  cur£  Cla- 
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A  WoBD  IM  SBAaow«-.-PeopU|  though  hot  thMudTat, 
ibrfet  how  much  BMra  hot  their  lufliBrinir  Aiired  or  fa- 
thered friends  muit  he  in  dry,  sultry  weather.  Let  your 
dog  or  dogs  have  free  access  to  water,  and  opportunities  of 
•wimiBiDg  in  tlie  sea,  lake,  streams,  or  pools.  They  may 
ftt  least  hare  air  and  dew  in  almost  erery  sitmitioo.  Let 
yoor  horse  hare  plenty  of  water,  and  the  frequent  means, 
with  your  help,  of  moistening  his  moutli.  Do  not  expose 
hirds  in  eages  to  the  sun  without  a  shade  oyer  the  cage  of 
halM  or  flesh  turf,  or  green  branches,  or  the  ftvsh  weeds 
run  to  seed,  which  birds  ddight  to  pick.  Nor  should  yon 
forget  your  fishes  kept  in  glasses.  The  former  animals 
are  called  <*  dumb  creatures,**  yet  they  may  make  loud  in** 
tiaatioBs  of  distress.  The  latter  are  the  «  mote  creation,** 
and  Uius  more  helpless  when  sntjected  to  man's  immettatt 
controL 

FOX  HtrKTIVO. 

Forty  men  In  scarlet  coats,  with  the  button  of  the  duby 
and  forty  hounds  are  matched  against  one  fox.  It  is  not  A 
fiiir  fight— the  proposed  victim  derives  no  advantages  from 
his  superiority  in  prowess,  over  any  one  of  his  pursuer^ 
human  gr  quadrupedaL  He  can  save  his  life  alone  by  speed, 
or  cunning.  ,  The  human  portion  of  his  enemies  incur  no 
risk  of  being  tickled  by  his  glibsome  tooth — they  war  on  him 
on  horses  sixteen  hands  high.  They  have  <<  Uken  the  field**  to 
tea  the  fun— not  to  join  in  the  strife.  They  sUnd  aloof,  and 
yell,  while  their  four-footed  ministers,  by  force  of  superior 
^umbers  slaughter  the  enemy.  They  have  not  the  plea  of 
necessity — their  dinners  are  ordered!— they  don*t  hunt  him 
to  sat  him — their  sublime  ambition  is — to  obtain  his  brtuh* 
The  savages  of  America  scalp  their  victims — those  of  this 
country  are  content  with  tails.  Imagine  for  a  moment,  how 
pathetically  honourable  gentlemen  would  protest  against  a 
similar  course,  were  it  possible,  being  taken  against  them- 
selves. What  would  Captain  Berkeley  say,  if,  while  prowl- 
ing peaceably  near  his  noble  friend*s  residence  in  the  sister 
country,  he  were  to  be  held  hotly  in  chase  by  an  imported 
pack  of  gigantic  Pongos,  Chimpaus^s,  and  orang-outangs, 
lUlowed  by  fiAy  giraffes  and  emus,  as  enthusiastic  spectators 
of  his  agony  and  bootless  speed  I  What  consolation  would 
it  be  to  him,  that,  in  on  account  of  the  recreation,  all  proper 
iMoours  would  be  awarded  to  his  exertions  to  get  off — that 
(shifting  the  scene  with  Shaksperian  celerity,  to  allow  us  the 
boncfit  of  an  extent  or  two  in  point)  among  the  exalted  por- 
tion of  his  pursuers— the  Giraffes  and  Emus,  ''  bellows  to 
mend  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;**  that  <<he  crossed  the  road 
near  I'etbnry,  and  sinking  the  wind  through  Cherrlngton 
Park,  was  h«ided  near  Hampton ;  being  thus  obliged  to  vary 
his  direction  to  Cowcomb,  he  took  a  peep  at  Lord  Bath- 
urst*s  woods;  and  after  having  occasioned  the  most  beauti- 
ful hunting  ever  heard  of— gratifying  at  once  the  oldest  and 
the  best — he  was  run  into  and  killed  at  Charford— thereby 
making  good  his  distance  of  sixteen  miles, — that  the  Ihir 
iMana  In  the  hunt,  who  has  honoured  every  cover  in  the 
county  with  her  smiles — our  amiable  and  accompliahed 
townswoman,  Mn  John  Co  Id — accepted  his  brush  ?**  What 
would  Captain  Berkeley  think  of  this  ?  Let  him  bless  his 
ttai9^~Af  he  should  have  any— that  Providence  has  made  him 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  not  a  fox. — Manthip  Mag. 

AVTICIPATIOHS  OF  STEAM-CAERIAeES  OK  RAILWAYS. 

^-Speaking  of  the  railroads  for  small  coal-carriages,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  coal-mines  and  foundries,  Southey,  in 
his  Letters  of  Don  Manuel  Espriella,  written  in  the  year 
1807)  Myi> — ''  It  has  been  recommended  by  specnlative  men 
that  they  should  be  universally  introduced;  and  a  hope  Is 
held  out  that  some  fhture  time  thte  will  be  done,  and  all 
carriages  drawn  along  by  the  action  of  steam-engines,  erec- 
ted at  proper  distances.  If  this  be  At  present  one  of  the 
dreams  of  philosophy,  it  is  a  philosophy  by  which  trade  and 
manufactures  would  be  benefited,  and  money  saved ;  and 
the  dream  therefore  may  probably  one  day  be  aoooosplish. 
•d.** 


VER8E8  TO  A  LONELY  LOCH  IK  THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


LoiTK  lake  among  the  mowiitnine^ 

Soft  gleaming  on  my  sight,' 
Thon  type  of  peaoe  and  gentlebcaa, 

I  haU  thee  with  deUght. 

I  krre  tiiat  pladd  beauty, 

So  pure,  so  bright  and  stilly    ■ 
From  every  airt  the  wind  can  blow 

Thou  hast  fi  sheltaring  htlL— 

Sweet  lakel  thouTrt  NaCnre*s  mirrae^^ 

Thesky,  the  hills  and  triea 
Are  shadowed  on  thy  booom 

Unmfitod  by  n  bneM. 

I  see  Mm  fish  disporting 

Amid  thy  waters  clear ; 
Hot  the  heron  and  the  otter 
«    Are  the  only  fishers  here. 

Yon  CMtle  by  thine  OQtlet* 

FMt  monldering  to  decay. 
Shows  how  the  fiseble  wortu  of  man 

PIMS  silently  away  t 

Man*s  boaated  works  soon  periali— 

The  wonden  of  his  hand; 
But  the  nsighty  works  of  Natore 

Imperishable  stand. 

Still  fWMn  thy  depths  of  crystal 

The  river  on  doth  itow, 
And  the  hills  are  round  thee  as  thay  stood 

A  thousand  years  ago ! 

And  from  the  scene  around  thee, 

Tho*  barren,  rude,  and  stem. 
The  unsophisticated  heart, 

A  moral  here  may  learn. 

And  other  eyes  shall  view  thec^ 

And  thy  mild  beauty  own. 
When  I  am  with  my  fiithesa, 

To  rest  eternal  gone. 

vr.a 
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Old  Soottiih  Holidsjn; ^ •* 
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THE  READERS  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTER* 
NEW  SERIES. 
This  Number  of  The  Schoolmastek  completes  the 
Second  Volume,  which,  with  the  Political  Register, 
consists  of  516  pages.  It  concludes  the  work  as  a  Weekly 
Series. 

In  making  onr  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  and 
encouragement  with  Which  The  Schoolmaster  has  been 
receiTed,  wd  beg  to  announce  an  important  alteration  in 
tiie  mode  of  publication,  which  has  been  adopted  after  ma- 
tare  consideration  of  what  is  best  calculated  to  make  a  work 
of  this  nature  of  the  greatest  utility  and  permanent  interast. 
The  Schoolmaster  will  henceforth  appear  as  a 
Movthlt  Periodical  only,  and  under  the  more  direct 
naBM  of  JOHNSTONE*S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 
The  trst  Number,  fbr  August,  will  appear  upon  the  31st 
July,  and  will  be  sold  at  Eightpence.  Considering  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  Paper,  and  the  quantity  of  Letter. 
piress  contained  in  each  Number,  it  will  be  found  the  cheap- 
est Monthly  Magazine  that  has  erer  appeared  in  Britain. 

JoRirsTOXE*8  EDnrBVROH  MAOAeiKB  will  regularly 
appear  in  ill  the  towns  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland 
npon  the  same  day  as  the  other  Magazines;  and  at  the 
price  of  JSightpenee,  will  contain  nearly  as  much  letter. 
pm$  as  the  Tht«si4ShiIlfngB.andi4Si3fpence  Magazines.  It 
iM  iiiteiid«d  to  supply,  as  flur  as  is  compaHble  with  the 
Umits  df  stich  a  work,  a  Maoazikc  and  ReView,  with 
a  Register  of  Public  Etekts  and  Remarkable 
Domestic  OccvmRBveBS ;  Lists  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths^  iMs.  *Ck  One  reason  for  the  change,  is  the 
belief  thai  these  0bfeets  may  be  better  effected  In  a 
Mokthlt  work,  which  admits  of  greater  scope  in  balanc 
ing  and  arrangement,  than  in  detached  sheets  appearing 
weekly.  But  the  most  powerful  motive  is  the  decided  pre* 
ftreilOB  which  the  public  hare  shown  to  The  Schoolmas- 
ter in  Monthly  Part$^  and  the  certainty  that  we  could 
make  these  l*arts  better  were  they  published  as  a  Monthly 
Periodical. 

Without  the  prospect  of  larger  sales  than  any  monthly 
periodical  has  ever  yet  obtained,  it  would  have  been  rash 
and  Ill-advised  to  hioard  thU  important  change  in  the  form 
Of  publication.  But  having, ezplained  the  motive  which 
induce  thiO  aU^fjitipn,  rv*  ^H^Ttr  irnrsalTf  with  oonnOimce 
upon  the  inteUigenea  and  kindness  of  all  who,  valuing  use- 
ful and  hiimanking  knowledge,  wish  to  encourage  the  dif- 
fusion of  cheap  Uteratuira. 
We  have  watched  «  tha  stream  of  tendency,'*  and  l»oldiy 


launch  our  bark  upon  the  headlong  current,  only  en- 
tBsating  the  good  offices  of  the  friendly  bystanders,  in 
helping  us  off  the  Shoals,  and  keeping  us  steady  while 
we  shoot  the  first  Rapids.  We  hope  to  obtain  as  IVtontldy 
Subscribers  fbr  Jobkstoke's  Edinbitrgh  Magazine, 
all  those  who  have  hitherto  been  weekly  purchasers  of 
our  Schoolmaster  ;  and  trust  that  the  nature  of 
our  undertaking,  and  the  character  and  standing  it  has 
already  attained,  will  secure  for  the  New  Series  of 
1?HE  Schoolmaster  the  patronage  of  those  who  agrea 
with  us  in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  advantages  of  which 
a  Monthly  Work  is  susceptible  when  compared  with  a 
Weekly  Sheet  These  advantages  will,  however,  be  of  no 
avail  without  corresponding  zeal,  ability,  and  Industry  in 
improving  them.  We  desire  rather  to  be  tried  by  perform- 
ance^ than  credited  on  professions: 

Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Magazine  will  be  pub* 
lished  by  Mr  William  Tait,  Bookseller,  ?8,  Prince's 
Street,  by  whom  aU  AookseUers  and  dealers  in  the  country 
will  be  supplied  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  in  the  same 
parcels  which  convey  his  own  Magazine—The  Booksellers 
in  Edinburgh  may  be  supplied  with  this  work,  either  by 
Mr  Tait,  78,  Prince's  Street,  or  by  Mr  John  Anderson, 
Jun.,  65,  North  Bridge  Street 

•»•  Prosnectttses  of  Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Ma* 
oa^Stne  will  Im^  issued  immediately,  giving  a  detailed  vieW 
of  the  plan  of  the  work. 

1^  St.  Jameffe  Square^  SOth  June,  1833. 

BANKRuSs] 
The  whole  system  of  the  bankrupt  laws  is  framed  witk 
a  lenity  which,  contemplating  only  the  honest  bankrupt^  ii 
abused  in  the  most  scandalous  manner  by  the  fraudulent 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  ftiUy  ascertained  feet,  that  one^half  of 
the  bankruptcies  are  fraudulent  Ther6  are.  Of  course^, 
shades  Of  fraud,  from  the  wholesale  robber  of  the  public^ 
who  makes  himself  a  bankrupt  for  the  direct  purpose  of  con^ 
veying  away  the  property  at  his  creditors,  and  enabling  him« 
self  to  start  breastdiigh  in  the  work!  again,  down  to  tho 
petty-Urceny  bankrupt,  who  ssmtes  but  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  others,  and  in  the  general  wreck  makes  a  privy 
purse  fbr  himsel£  But,  if  the  sternest  hand  Of  the  law  grafted 
the  majority  of  bankrupts,  it  would  do  good  national  service* 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  oommissionera  may  have  been 
harsh  beyo<id  the  general  custom.  But  whert  is  the  trades^ 
man  who  seems  to  be  the  worse  for  his  bankhitytcy  ?  In  a 
nmltitude  of  iiistandes  bankruptcy  is  clearly  the  high  road 
to  fortune^  The  merchant  whom  we  saw  in  the  Gazette 
yesterday,  we  see  to-morrow  in  a  showy  eetabiishment,  par« 
haps  with  a  villa,  certainly  with  a  gig,  and  probably  a  ba- 
rouche, or  probably  a  couple  of  them.  Hehuslippedthvoufh 
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the  fingers  of  the  law,  that  ou^ht  to  hare  been  roand  his  neck  ? 
and  he  has  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  reinforce  his  serrants' 
hall,  order  in  his  pipe  of  wine,  and  throw  open  his  doors  in 

Place,  or  .  Square,  to  his  \irife*s  select  party 

of  five  hundred  friends.  His  next  step  is  a  borough  ;  or,  if 
he  feel  popularly  inclined,  a  canvass  for  the  county.  We 
then  find  him  flourishing  for  a  year  or  two  in  directorships, 
the  management  of  companies,  the  proprietorship  of  canals, 
and  the  projectorship  of  every  new-&ngled  contrivance  for 
the  robbery  of  every  man  who  is  silly  enough  to  confide  in 
him.  Then  comes  the  crush  again.  The  man  of  plums 
and  prosperity  again  sinks  into  the  Gazette,  again  comes  out 
of  it  clear  as  the  new-bom  babe,  again  sets  up  the  counting- 
house,  the  curricle,  the  villa,  and  leads  a  life  of  impudent  de- 
fiance of  the  common  honesty  of  mankind,  and  insolent  in- 
dulgence in  every  luxury  thai  fhiud  can  supply ;  until  the 
bloated  feeder  on  public  credulity  and  legal  weakness  goes 
in  pomp  to  a  grave,  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ushered 
by  the  gallows. 

Of  the  many  and  endless  ways  in  which  ftaudulent  traders 
prey  upon  the  public.  The  following  is  a  relation  of  one, 
we  believe,  very  frequently  practised.  It  is  retailed  in  a 
t*eriodical  work : — ^  A  firm  in  the  Manchester  line,  which 
had  made  some  money,  (1  will  opt  say  how,)  resided  next 
door  to  a  large  carpet  warehouse,  the  proprietor  of  which 
offiired  the  trade  and  premises  to  his  neighbours  for  a  certain 
sum.  They  in  consequence  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  the  same.  The  firm,  which  was  sit- 
uated not  far  from  Bow  Church,  suggested,  that  as  the  car- 
pet dealer  had  a  good  trade  and  credit,  (although  on  the  eve 
of  showing  embarrassment  to  his  creditors,)  he  should  make 
a  joiiruey  among  the  carpet  manufacturers,  and  purchase  aa 
largely  as  he  could,  and  fill  the  warehouse  with  goods,  which 
they  (the  firm)  would  take,  after  deducting  twenty  percent, 
from  the  invoice  prices,  together  with  the  other  goods  on  the 
premises  at  the  same  rate ;  reminding  the  carpet  warehouse- 
man, that,  as  his  circumstances  would  constrain  him  to  make 
a  compromise  with'his  creditors,  the  ready  cash  which  would 
be  paid  by  them  would  enable  him  to  offer  prompt  payment 
of  a  small  dividend — an  offer  more  likely  to  be  acceded  to 
by  his  creditors,  than  a  larger  composition  in  prospective. 
By  this  arrangement  the  firm  realized  upwards  of  I7OO/., 
tlie  carpet-man  paid  6s.  in  the  pound  to  his  creditors,  and 
thus  both  parties  were  gainers,  at  the  expense  of  honest 
men.**  This  statement,  which  i«  founded  on  (acts,  needs  no 
comment. 

This  is  only  one  sample  of  many  others  of  daily  occur- 
rence iu  our  virtuous  metropolis.  Abuses  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whcu  about  to  be  exposed,  meet  with  opposition.  The 
principals  in  this  transaction,  aware  of  my  knowledge  of 
their  pi'oceeiings,  in  this  and  many  similar  doings,  have  had 
the  audacity  to  threaten  any  who  may  cause  the  expotL 
As  this  is  uot  a  place  to  indulge  in  digression,  all  I  shall 
say  for  the  present  is,  that  every  thing  on  city  business  wiU 
be  out  in  due  time.  I  should  have  stated,  that  an  eminent 
silversmith  had  some  participation  in  this  neficuious  trans- 
action, and  that  the  Manchester  warehousemen  are  at  this 
inoment  prosperously  carrying  on  their  trade,  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  carpet-dealer  so  respeckUdy  oteined.  How 
Is  it  that  these  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are  not  ■Mr««ipo«d? 
Is  it  because  they  all  become  rich,  and,  by  the  modem  gauge 
o  r  iv^spectability,  are  influential,  and  company  for  gentlemen  P 

« Men  are  what  tbey  nune  not  to  themielves, 
AjBd  tnut  not  to  emt  other. '  " 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  IN  CANADil 
MISSIONARY  LABOURS. 

Ma.  Maorath,  to  whdse  letters  from  Canada  we  alio 
ih  a  late  number,  has  given  a  very  pleasing  and  fnll  ac 
of  an  Indian  village  of  the  Missisaaguas,  which  will, 
think,  interest  our  readen. 

«  The  village,**  he  says,  ^  consists,  as  well  aa  I 
of  twenty.fonr  houses,  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  i 
thirty  individuals.     It  is  situated  on  a  high  bank  •f 
river  Credit,  where  what  is  termed  the  Pond  of  that  1 
begins. 

«  On  the  flat  immediately  below  the  preaent  riUafe^  «b* 
Missiasagoa  Indiana,  and  other  tribes^  were  in  the  h^ic  mf 
encamping  for  the  purpose  of  salmon-fishing,  dmiBf   «ke 


<<  Their  camp,  at  that  time^  presented  the 
geneous  mass  of  dirty  wigwams,  surrounded  by  heape  af  Aah 
bones,  offals  of  deer,  and  putrid  fllth  of  every  dcecriptioK. 
How  dUfknttt  is  its  preMtnt  appearance !  laid  mat  fai  heaH- 
tiful  enclosures,  well  cultivated  by  their  own  hsuads,  mmk 
having  borne,  in  the  last  harvest,  the  finest  crop  of  InJiaa 
com  ever  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  gratifyiiif  te  per- 
ceive that,  instead  of  the  drunken  and  aarage  btmisla 
which  disgraced  even  their  beastly  orgies,  happiness  mmk 
peace  have  sprung  up  among  them ;  good  order,  sobriety, 
and  cleanliness  in  house  and  person.  I  think  I  hear  ya^ 
say, — how  was  this  surprising  chi^ge  effipcted  ?  I  aaavrer, 
by  the  Methodist  clergy.  Although  I  do  not  agree  irixh 
them  in  politics,  or  as  to  church  government,  it  is  but  fiair 
to  allow  them  every  credit  for  their  zealous  exertiooa 
anK>ngst  the  Indians,  whieh  have  been  most  sDcceasfol  ta 
several  instances,  as  well  at  Rice  Lake  and  SioMoe  SacUe- 
ment%  as  here. 

<<  In  passing  through  our  Tillage  at  an  early  boor,  I  have 
often  heard  the  morning  hymn  sung  by  an  Indian  faimily, 
in  a  manner  that  would  surprise  a  European,  and  -with 
greater  sweetness  than  in  many  churches.  Their  demean- 
our is  moral,  their  attendance  at  divine  worship  regular, 
and  their  observanoe  of  the  church  service  grave  and  at- 
tentive. 

*<  There  are  three  chiefs  resident  in  the  village — Lawyer, 
Crane,  and  Jones. — My  fHend,  Lawyer,  is  certainly  a  very 
intelligent  and  clever  fellow,  but  in  council  they  caipUta 
of  bis  being  sometimes  a  little  Jon^-arta^ML  Ciaae  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  true  Indian.  He  stands  six  leet  faor 
inches  in  height,  with  a  lofty  carriage  that  would  do  credit 
to  a  guardsman,  and  <  fearlessly  looks  heaven  in  the  fe^t^ 

<<  Mr.  Jones,  happening  to  dine  with  ns  in  company-  with 
acme  Mends,  surprised  the  new  comers  of  the  party,  by  the 
perfect  ease,  and  unembairassed  manners,  with  which  he 
acquitted  hiuMelf  in  all  the  modem  attentions  of  the  iMt, 
conversing  naturally  with  both  ladies  and  gentlesieo,  aa 
light  or  graver  subjects,  with  equal  address. 

<<They  were  also  struck  with  his  thess,  the  full  coatame 
of  an  In^n  chief— a  coat  (made  in  fbim  of  a  sUrt)  ef 
deer  skin,  dresaed  in  the  Itadian  method  without  the  hair, 
of  a  golden  colour,  and  as  soft  as  glove  leather. 

«  On  the  front,  and  behind  the  shoulders,  aro  lappets  ten 
inches  deep,  beautifully  punched  in  various  pattons,  like 
coarse  Uce  or  net-work — all  seams  (instead  of  being  sewed) 
fastened  with  narrow  stripes  of  sldaeut  into  fringe  for  that 
purpose. 

«  The  head  dresa— a  valuable  silk,  or  fine  cotton  bead- 
kerchief,  in  turban  form ;  worn  by  some  tribes  with  ftathcBi' 
Leggins,  reaching  to  the  hip,  and  ornamented  on  the  sita 
serve  as  trousers.  Mocasrins^  corioasly  nmsmastsi  with 
porcupine  quills,  complete  the  drawing-room  ha^t{  wbUi^ 
the  tomahawk,  scalping  knife,  tobacco  pouch,  and  v^ 
equip  the  Indian  for  the  woods.  As  he  beoMMS  dTpli^ 
silver  ornaments,  previously  worn  in  ptoAuftlo,  aie  M 
aside,  and  the  Buvspean  dress  of  hfii  •Mr.tevCftr  i^ 
adopted. 

«  I  have  frequently  met  John  Brandt,  the  lf(^^  (bK 
at  the  Government  house,  and  in  the  first  dwlefr  H*^ 
tends  all  our  assemblies,  and  dances  qnadriSeft  "^^^JST 
than  many  of  Garbol*a  pnpili.     His  maanef^vf  p«*«»T 
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IboM  of  a  gentleoiaii,  muI  oar  UmUm  ha?*  no  olijecdon  to 
« trip  it  on  the  light  ftntaftic  to«^*  with  s  thoroughbred 
Indian  chief. 

^  John  Brandt  was  returned  as  member  for  his  county,  to 
the  last  parliament,  and  made  some  excellent  speeches  in 
the  house ;  bat,  on  a  petition,  lost  his  seat,  by  some  trifling 
informality  in  the  Election.* 

<<  As  amongst  the  <  untutored*  Indians  are  to  be  found 
mil  the  worst  traits  of  nndyilized  lifo ;  so  are  there  to  be 
met,  especially  among  the  chieft,  noble  specimens  of  digni- 
Aad  and  rational  character ;  and  those  that  I  hare  men- 
tioned are  not  singular  in  this  respect. 

^  Bat  whoaver  desires  the  true  and  characteristic  picture 
of  the  Indian,  must  read  tha  inimitable  portraitures  of 
Cooper  in  his  unriTaUed  novels*  The  accuracy  of  their 
delineation  I  had  the  means  of  putting  to  the  test 

<<  On-  a  hunting  excursion  through  the  woods  for  some 
weeks,  with  two  Indians  who  carried  my  baggage,  and  a 
fow  others  who  joined  me,  happening  to  hare  <Tht  last  of 
the  Mohicans*  in  my  pack,  I  ntkd  extracts  to  my  party  at 
Bight,  around  the  ire ;  and  the  astonishment  they  expressed 
at  a  white  man  being  able  to  describe  their  native  scenes 
and  characters  so  precisely,  was  a  greater  compliment  to 
the  talented  author  than  any  I  can  pay  him  ;  for  the  In. 
dian  seldom  forgoes  his  self-possssslon,  or  erinoes  foelings 
of  pleasure  or  pain  by  words  or  gesture.  On.this  occasion 
th^  were  highly  pleiued,  and  expressed  themselres  so.  One 
night,  when  encamped  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  our 
Uierarp  party  was  interrupted  by  the  sou^d  of  many  pad- 
dles, and  we  soon  discovered  that  some  new  arrival  had 
taken  place.  On  going  out,  I  perceived  eleven  canoes  dls- 
ehargtng  their  crews  oppodte  our  encampment;  In  less 
than  twenty  minutes  there  were  flres  blazing  in  all  direc 
tion%  and  the  cooking  going  on  as  if  they  had  been  there  as 
Bsany  weeks.  Shortly  after,  two  chieA  came  forward, 
shook  hands  with  me  in  the  itee  and  friendly  manner  an 
Indian  generally  does,  and,  at  my  request,  supped  with  me. 
They  had  come  to  that  part  of  the  lake  to  take  white  fish, 
which  is  the  best  fish ;  and,  there^  most  abundant 

**  Next  morning  I  had  a  noble  dish  sent  me  as  a  present, 
by  the  Chief,  Wagna;  and,  on  his  signifying  that  they 
would  take  to  the  flshing-gitrand  at  noon,  I  purchased  one 
of  their  bark  canoes  and  paiddles,  for  five  dollars,  and  joined 
ikeFl0eL 

<*  Will  yon  believe  it  ?  I  never  passed  a  more  agreeable 
time  in  my  lifo,  than  when  surrounded  by  this  party,  at 
times  160  in  number;  nearly  one  hundred  miles  fVom  any 
settlement,  and  I  myself  the  only  white  man  (not  very  white 
either)  in  the  entire  camp.  My  tent  was  pitched  on  a  green 
bank,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  wigwams,  with  its  door 
to  the  lake,  into  whidi  I  plunged  every  morning  from  my 
bed,  and  either  joined  my  companions  during  the  day,  in 
hauling  the  net ;  or,  taking  my  rifle  to  a  deer  pass,  never 
failed  of  sport,  as  some  obliging  Indians  were  always  ready 
to  surround  a  portion  of  the  bush,  and  drive  the  game  in 
the  direction  where  I  stood.  This  was  generally  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley ;  and,  with  two  or  three  good  marks- 
men below  me,  we  seldom  returned  HghUy  laden.  I  always 
beat  the  Indians  at  a  running  shot,  at  which  they  are  not 
expert ;  but,  whatever  might  be  our  individual  success,  all 
we  shot  went  into  the  general  stock ;  and,  whether  I  went 
out  or  not,  my  table,  or  rather  my  mat,  was  regularly  fur- 
nished  with  flsh,  duck,  or  venison,  in  profusion.  With 
what  pleasure  I  look  forward  to  another  such  excursion  I 
At  night  the  shore  was  brilliant  with  the  fishing  lights  in 
the  canoes ;  and  I  had  to  walk  but  twenty  paces  into  mine, 
to  enjoy  as  fine  sport  as  the  most  enthusiastic  fisherman 
could  desire. 

<^  After  a  residence  of  six  weeks  with  my  red  brothers^  I 
prepared  to  return  homeward,  and  felt  much  regret  at 
parting  from  them,  so  marked  was  their  kindness  to  me, 
and  so  good-natured  their  attention.  When  I  fixed  the  day, 
erery  one  had  something  to  give ;  and  had  I  accepted  half 
what  they  presented,  two  canoes  would  have  been  insuifi- 
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cient  to  carry  away  the  provisions.  I  embarked  at  five  in 
the  morning.  When  three  miles  distant  from  shore,  the 
sudden  swell  of  the  lake,  and  black  appearance  of  the  sky 
foreboding  storm,  1  directed  the  men  at  the  paddles  to  turn 
back,  and,  before  we  had  got  within  a  mile  of  shore^  the 
waves  (as  is  often  the  case  in  those  lakes)  running  moun- 
tain high,  we  made  every  possible  exertion,  but  very  little 
way. 

<<The  wind  was  right  ahead,  the  canoe  small,  and 
freighted  with  six  persons — but  she  rode  it  like  a  duck. 
We  at  length  reached  the  land,  nearly  exhausted,  and  I  was 
welcomed  back  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  my  absence 
had  been  for  weeks  instead  of  hours.  Had  we  not  returned 
we  must  have  been  inevitably  lost ;  in  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, I  was  safely  lodged  again  In  my  old  quarters. 

^  About  dusk,  a  canoe,  with  two  squaws  on  board,  was 
observed  struggling  to  make  the  shore.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  they  belonged  to  our  camp,  had  been  about  a  mile 
along  the  coast,  for  some  flsh  which  had  been  left  behind, 
and  were  blown  out  as  they  were  rounding  a  head-land 
close  to  us.  We  could  observe  them  throwing  out  the 
fish,  a«d  tha  group  on  shore  had  hopes  of  their  arriving  in 
safety ;  non%  hoirever,  attempted  to  go  to  their  assistance, 
knowing  that,  m  wtth  a  gale,  both  canoes  would  be  endan- 
gered, as,  by  a  sudden  oaUision  they  would  be  upset  or 
staved  to  pieces ;  they,  iiiiiisUhlilrrii.  looked  on  with  deep 
anxlKy,  when,  as  the  little  vessel  wmm  on  the  summit  of  a 
wave,  the  foremost  paddle  snapt  dio*  to  the  hand  of  the 
squaw  that  piled  It,  and  disappeared.  Shft  lay  down  in 
the  canoe,  and  her  comrade  could  do  no  more  than  prevent 
it  from  turning.  In  a  moment  a  canoe  was  launrWul  by 
two  men,  one  of  them  the  husband  of  her  who  still  workt  1 
that  which  was  in  distress ;  they  were  making  some  pro- 
gress  to  her  relief,  when  it  became  eo  dark  that  we  lost 
sight  of  both.  The  shouts  of  the  two  men  to  discover 
where  the  canoe  lay  were  feebly  answered  by  the  unhappy 
women,  and  then  all  was  still. 

*<  1  had  a  fire  lighted  on  the  beach,  as  a  beacon  to  direct 
them,  in  the  excessive  darkness  of  the  night — The  group 
around  it  formed  the  finest  subject  for  a  painter  that  can 
be  imagined.— There  we  stood,  about  eighty  in  number, 
gazing  at  the  flame,  blown  by  the  wind  in  all  directions', 
the  light  thrown  strongly,  but  fitflilly,  on  the  features  and 
figures  of  the  Indians,  but  not  a  word  was  spolceii — at 
length  the  grating  sound  of  paddles  reached  our  ears  ;  the 
light  of  the  immense  fire  flashed  on  the  approaching  c.inoe, 
and  the  persons  It  contained — the  two  enterprizing  men, 
accompanied  by  one  female  ! — Poor  Segenauck, — the  wife 
of  an  attached  husband,  who  hoped  and  tried  to  save  her, 
^-was  no  more! 

«  They  landed — not  a  question  was  asked — all  retired  to 
their  wigwams  in  solemn  silence.  In  a  faw  minutes  I 
was  alone. 

*The  manly  and  dignlfled  manner  in  which  this  melan- 
choly  occurrence  was  received — the  solemn,  but  silent  tribute 
of  regret  paid  by  all  to  the  memory  of  one  oif  their  tribe 
thus  suddenly  called  away,  gave  me  a  still  more  favour- 
able  impression  of  my  Indian  companions,  and  sent  me  to 
bed,  with  the  storm  in  my  ears,  and  its  fotal  result  occu- 
pying  my  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  till  morning. — I 
learned,  then,  fh>m  Segenauck*s  husband,  that  as  soon  as 
the  canoes  came  near  each  other,  the  squaw  at  the  head, 
taking  hold  of  the  gunwale  of  that  in  which  he  was,  cau- 
tiously  stept  tu,  forgetting,  in  the  hurry  and  danger  of  the 
moment,  to  keep  hold  of  that  she  had  left,  which,  losing 
the  weight  in  front,  rose  at  once  out  of  the  water,  was 
blown  round  and  upset,  without  a  possibility,  on  Iiis  part, 
of  saving  his  unfortunate  helpmate. 

"  The  storm  ceased  in  the  night ;  the  morning  was  very 
flne.  I  left  the  camp  at  break -of-day,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight  of  my  kind  and  hospitable  companions.  I  quitted 
them  with  a  degree  of  regret,  in  which,  I  have  since  found, 
I  was  not  singular.  In  Moore*s  Life  of  Lord  EJwnrd 
Fitzgerald,  we  find  that  unfortunate  nobleman  express! n)f 
himself  to  the  same  effect ;  and  I  have  heard  many  say, 
that  those  who  were  long  in  the  habitoCIndian  society,  were 
generally  fascinated  by  i^rgjtized  by  VjOOQIC 
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GHOSTS  BY  WAGGERY. 

Dr.  Plot,  in  hU  Natnral  History  of  Oxfordthirt,  relatai 
a  marrellout  story  of  s  ghost  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
employed  in  one  of  his  romanct  s.  Soon  after  the  morder 
of  king  Charles  I.  a  commission  was  appointed  to  survey 
the  King*8  house  at  Woodstock,  with  the  manor,  park, 
woods,  and  other  demesnes  belonging  to  that  manor.  One 
Collins,  nnder  a  feigned  name,  hired  himself  as  secretory 
to  the  commissioners,  who,  upon  the  I3th  October,  1649, 
met,  and  took  np  their  residence  in  the  King*s  own  rooms. 
His  Majesty's  bed-chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the 
Muncil-hall  their  pantry,  and  the  presence-chamber  was  the 
place  where  they  met  for  the  despatch  of  bnainess.  His 
Majesty's  dining-room  they  made  their  wood-yard,  and 
stored  it  with  the  wood  of  the  famous  royal  oak  from  the 
High  Park,  which,  that  nothing  might  be  left  with  the 
name  of  King  about  it,  they  had  dug  np  by  the  roots,  and 
.  split  and  bnndled  up  into  fkggots  for  their  firing.  Things 
heing  thus  prepared,  they  sat  on  the  16th  for  the  despatch 
of  business;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  firat  debate,  there 
entered  a  large  black  dog  (as  they  thonght)  which  made  a 
dreadful  howling,  oTertumed  two  or  three  of  their  chairs, 
and  then  crept  under  a  bed  and  vanished.  This  gave  them 
the  greater  surprise,  as  the  doors  were  kept  constantly 
locked,  so  that  no  real  dog  could  get  in  or  out.  The  next 
day  their  surprise  was  increased,  when  sitting  at  dinner  in 
a  lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  noise  of  persons  walk, 
ing  over  their  heads,  though  they  well  knew  the  doors  were 
all  locked,  and  there  could  be  nobody  there.  Presendy 
after,  they  heard  also  all  the  wood  of  the  King's  oak  brought 
by  parcels  fhnn  the  dining-room,  and  thrown  with  great 
violence  into  the  presence-chamber,  as  also  all  the  chairs, 
stools,  tobies,  and  other  furniture  forcibly  hurled  about  the 
room ;  their  papers,  oontoining  the  minutes  of  their  trans- 
actions, were  torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken.  When  all  this 
noise  had  ceased,  GUes  Sharp,  their  secretary,  proposed 
to  enter  first  into  these  rooms;  and,  in  presence  o. 
the  coromissioneis,  f^om  whom  he  received  the  key, 
he  opened  the  doors,  and  found  the  wood  sprei^d  about 
the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about  and  broken,  the  papers 
torn,  but  not  the  least  track  of  any  human  creature,  nor  the 
least  reason  to  suspect  one,  as  the  doors  were  all  fast,  and 
the  keys  in  the  custody  of  the  commissioners.  It  was  there- 
fore  unanimously  agreed  that  the  power  that  did  this  mis- 
chief must  have  entered  at  the  key-hole.  The  night  follow- 
ing,  Sharp,  the  secretory,  with  two  of  the  commissioners* 
servants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room,  which  room 
WAS  contiguous  to  that  where  the  commissioners  lay,  had 
their  beds*  feet  lifted  up  so  much  higher  than  their  heads, 
that  they  expected  to  have  their  necks  broken,  and  then 
they  were  let  fall  at  once  with  so  much  violence  as  shook 
the  whole  house,  and  more  than  ever  terrified  the  commis- 
sioners.   On  the  night  of  the  19th,  as  they  were  all  in  bed 

n  the  same  room  for  greater  safety,  and  lighto  burning  by 
them,  the  candles  in  an  instont  went  out  with  a  sulphurous 
smell,  and  that  moment  many  trenchers  of  wood  were 
hurled  about  the  room,  which  next  morning  were  found  to 
be  the  same  their  honours  had  eaten  out  of  the  day  before, 
which  were  all  removed  from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  lock 
was  found  opened  in  the  whole  house.  The  next  night 
they  fared  still  worse ;  the  candles  went  out  as  before,  the 
curtoins  of  their  honours*  beds  weie  rattled  to  and  fro  with 
great  violence,  they  received  many  cruel  blows  and  bruises 
by  eight  great  pewtei*  dishes,  and  a  number  of  wooden 
trenchers  being  thrown  on  their  beds,  which,  being  heaved 
oS,  were  heard  rolling  about  the  room,  though  in  the  morn- 
ing none  of  these  were  to  be  seen. 

The  next  night  the  keeper  of  the  king's  house  and  his 
dog  lay  in  the  commissioners'  room,  and  then  they  had  no 
disturbance.  But  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  though  the  dog 
lay  in  the  room  as  before,  yet  the  candles  went  out,  a  num- 
ber of  brickbats  fell  from  the  chimney  into  the  rooni,  the 
dog  howled  piteoosly,  their  bed-clothes  were  all  stripped 
off,  and  their  terror  increased.  On  the  24th  they  thought 
all  the  wood  or  the  king*8  oak  was  violently  thrown  down 
by  their  bed-sides ;  they  counted  64  billeU  that  fell,  and 


some  hit  and  shook  the  beds  in  which  they  lay ;  but  in  Ae 
morning  none  was  found  there,  nor  had  the  door  bMn 
opened  where  the  billet-wood  was  kept.  The  next  nigfat 
the  candles  were  put  out,  the  curtains  rattled,  and  a  dread- 
ful crack  like  thunder  was  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  servanto 
running  in  haste,  thinking  his  master  was  killed,  l^nd 
three  dOTen  of  trenchers  laid  smoothly  under  the  quilt  by  him. 
But  all  this  was  nothing  to  what  succeeded  afterwards. 
The  29th,  about  midnight,  the  candles  went  out,  some- 
thing  uralked  mi^estically  through  the  room,  and  opened  and 
shut  the  windows ;  great  stones  were  tbro^vn  vielently  in«» 
the  room,  some  of  which  fell  on  the  beds,  other!  on  tiM 
floor ;  and  at  about  a  quarter  after  one,  a  noise  was  heard 
as  of  forty  cannon  discharged  together,  and  again  re] 
at  about  eight  minutes*  intervaL  This  alarmed  and 
all  the  neighbourhood,  who  coming  into  their  hoDours'  i 
gathered  up  the  great  stones,  fourscore  in  number,  and  laid 
them  by  in  the  comer  of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr.  Plot**  tiaaa, 
they  were  to  be  seen.  This  noise,  like  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  was  beard  over  the  country  for  several  miles  roond. 
During  these  noises  the  commissioners  and  their  servanto 
gave  one  another  over  for  lost,  and  c^-ied  out  fior  help ;  and 
Giles  Sharp,  snatching  up  a  swords  had  well  nigh  killed 
one  of  their  honours,  mistaking  him  for  the  spirit,  as  h« 
came  in  his  shirt  fh»ro  his  own  room  to  theirs^  While  they 
were  together  the  noise  was  continued,  and  part  of  the  til- 
ing of  the  house  was  stripped  oS,  and  all  the  windows  of 
an  upper  room  were  taken  away  urith  it.  On  the  30tli,  at 
midnight,  something  walked  into  the  chamber  treading  like 
a  bear ;  it  walked  many  times  about,  then. threw  tha  wmrm- 
ing..pan  violently  on  the  floor ;  at  the  same  time  a  larft 
qiuntity  of  broken  glasf,  accompanied  with  great  stones 
and  horse  bones,  came  pouring  into  the  room  with  uncooa- 
mon  force.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  most  dreadful 
scene  of  all  ensued.  Candles  in  every  part  of  the  room  weve 
lighted  up,  and  a  great  fire  made;  at  midnight,  the  candles 
all  yet  burning,  a  noise  like  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  was 
heard  in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billeto  were  tossed 
about  by  it  even  into  their  honours'  beds,  who  called  Giles 
and  his  companions  to  their  relief;  €»therwiss  the  house  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  about  an  hour  after  the  candles 
went  out  as  usual,  the  crack  as  of  many  cannon  wma  heard, 
and  many  pailfiils  of  green  stinking  water  wera  thrown 
upon  their  honours'  beds,  great  stones  were  also  thmwn 
in  as  before,  the  bed-curtoins  and  bedsteads  torn  and 
broken,  the  windows  shattered,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood alarmed  with  the  most  dreadful  noises;  nay, 
the  very  rabbit,  stealers,  that  were  abroad  that  night 
in  the  warren,  were  so  terrified  that  they  fled  for  fewty 
and  left  their  ferrets  behind  them.  One  of  their  hononrs 
this  night  spoke,  and,  tn  the  name  qf  Gwiy  oiked  uhat  ii 
wets,  and  why  ii  disturbed  them  so  ^  No  answer  was  given 
to  this;  but  the  noise  ceased  for  a  while^  when  the  spirit 
came  again ;  and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brought  with  U  eevem 
devile  worse  than  itself.  One  of  the  servanto  now  lighted 
a  large  candle,  and  set  it  in  the  doorway  between  the  two 
chambers,  to  see  what  passed;  and  as  he  watched  it,  he 
plainly  saw  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards,  making  three 
scrapes  over  the  snufl^  scraped  it  out.  Upon  this  the  i 
person  was  so  bold  as  to  draw  a  swoiid,  but  he  had  i 
got  it  out  when  he  felt  another  invisible  hand 
ing  it  too,  and  pulling  it  from  him,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailing, struck  him  so  violently  on  the  head  with  the 
pummd,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with  the  blow.  At  this 
instont  was  heard  another  burst  like  the  discharge  of  tiis 
broadside  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  at  the  interval  of  a  minute 
or  two  between  each,  no  less  than  nineteen  such  discharges. 
These  shook  the  house  so  violently  that  they  expected  every 
moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads.  The  neighbours 
bdng  all  alarmed,  flocked  to  the  house  in  great  nnmhen^ 
and  all  joined  in  prayer  and  psalm-singing ;  during  which 
the  noise  omtinued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  discharge  sf 
cannons  was  heard  as  from  witlu^ut,  though  no  vinhlt  agent 
was  seen  to  discharge  th^m.*  But  what  was  the  moot  alarm- 
ing of  all,  and  put  an  end  to  their  procssdings  sfisc<utHy> 
happened  the  next  day,  as  they  weM'aU  at  dinner,  when  a 
Digitized  by  VJv 
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papery  in  which  they  had  signed  a  mutual  agrecuient  to  re- 
•erre  a  part  of  the  premises  out  of  the  general  survey,  aud 
afterwards  to  share  it  equally  among  tliein8elv(>|,  ^which 
paper  they  bad  hid  for  the  present,  under  the  eairth  in  a 
pot  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  in  which  an  orange  tree 
grew,)  was  consumed  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  earth*s 
taking  fire  with  which  the  pot  was  filled,  and  burning  yio- 
iently  with  a  blue  fl.ime,  and  an  intolerable  stench,  so  that 
they  were  all  driven  out  of  the  house,  to  which  they  could 
never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return. 


PICTURE  OP  A  LONDON  QUARTER  AND  MORAL 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  should  take  away  its  old  motto 
about  holding  up  a  mirror  of  fashion,  and  exhibiting  the 
**  body  of  the  time^  its  form  and  pressure,'*  from  the  top  of  the 
Court  Circular,  and  place  it  over  the  Police  Reporta  Thete 
is  no  SQch  exact  records  of  the  true  state  of  our  population  as 
the  moving  drama  of  Bow  Street.  Sir  Frederick  Roe's  theatre 
is  a  more  accurate  mirror  of  the  age  than  the  patent  one  hard 
by.  Foreigners  who  are  just  now  coming  over  in  shoals, 
all  intent  upon  circulating  in  the  higher  regions  of  society, 
would  learn  fttr  more  of  England  from  the  police-offices 
than  Almack's  or  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire'a  The  view  is 
certainly  not  quite  so  flattering ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exhibits 
onr  masses  in  a  very  painful  state  of  degradation.  But  to 
know  the  truth  is  the  first  step  to  a  cure,  and  to  attempt  to 
liide  the  fact  is  the  folly  which  Horace  condemns — ^that  of 
concealing  a  cancerous  shame.  We  are  speaking  not  mere- 
ly of  the  crime  of  the  metropolis,  but  its  vice :  it  is  not 
merely  robbery  and  violence  which  come  before  the  magis- 
trate, but  domestic  broils,  quarrels,  drunkenness,  ftc.  Ace, 
in  the  course  of  which  is  displayed  incidentally  the  moral, 
condition  of  the  party  concerned.  Poverty  has  much  to  do 
with  the  aggravation  of  the  evil,  but  it  is  scarcely  at  the 
bottom  of  it  Immorality  of  every  description  makes  even 
competency  miserable.  We  observe  that  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  town — the  inliabitants  of  those  quarters  where 
what  are  called  respectable  people  never  set  foot,  but  by  the 
merest  accident — parties  living  together  are  rery  commonly 
not  married,  and  hate  no  shame  on  the  subject ;  that  both 
sexes  indulge  in  porter  and  gin  to  the  very  extent  of  their 
means,  usually  spending  the  greater  part  of  their  casual  earn- 
ings in  one  long  debauch, — oat  of  this  state  arise  quarrels, 
braises,  and  fights,  not  a  tithe  of  which  ever  appear  at  the 
offices.  While  such  scenes  are  going  on  in  one  apartment  of 
the  honse^  perhaps  the  cellar,  the  rest  of  the  building  is  occu- 
lted with  the  thief  and  the  prostitute,  a  domestic  pair,  or 
tbe  old  hag  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  perhaps  op- 
posite to  her  some  dealer  in  flash  paper  or  counterfeit  coin. 
Mixed  up  with  these  is  probably  the  hard-working  lady's 
shoemaker,  or  the  poor  man's  cobbler  with  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  a  fiimUy  of  eight  or  ten  children  playing  up  and 
down  the  stairs  with  the  promiscuous  pm^^y  of  the  neigh« 
bonrbood.  The  street  itself — and  of  such  there  are  many 
hundreds— is  one  rag  fair.  The  receivers  of  stolen  goods 
.  expose  bottles  and  old  clothes ;  the  rubbish  shop  placards 
*  Dripping  bought  here,"  as  a  trap  to  cookmaids ;  the  cob- 
bler protrades  firom  his  cellar  huge  draymen's  shoes ;  the 
green-grocer  exhibits  his  cabbages  and  potatoes ;  the  middle 
of  the  street  is  occupied  with  ragged  brats  at  play,(pregnant 
women  with  arms  a-kimbo,  and  in  high  disputation,  with, 
perhaps,  some  half-a-dozen  follows  in  their  shirt-sleeres  and 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  gazing  listlessly  from  the  various 
glassless  windows  above  them.  The  corner  of  this  precious 
retreat  is  sure  to  haTe  a  substantial  gin-shop  at  its  comer ; 
and  its  well-worn  swinging  doors  betray  the  constancy  of 
its  custom.  Lower  down  in  the  street  is  the  flash-house — 
the  snug;pubUc,  where  crimes  are  concocted  and  concealed. 
In  such  holes  as  these,  also,  are  the  academies  of  theA, 
where  burglary  is  taught  6n  scientific  principles — ^where 
effigies,  hung  with  wires  and  bells,  are  put  up  to  exemplify 
the  practice  of  pocket-picking. 

Before^the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  con- 
vict was  examined ;  among  other  questions  (and  the  whole 
evidence  is  very  carious)  he  was  asked — 

*'  Did  yoa  ever  hear  the  prisoners  at  the  Hulks  speak 
of  the  plaon  of  retort  in  London^-their  flash-houses  ?^'.— 


*^  Yes ;  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  the  Cross-Keys,  in  Bel- 
ton  Street.  There  is  a  terrible  flash-house  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood." 

«  Where  is  that  ?'*-.«  That  is  the  Cock,  in  the  corner  of 
Cock  Court ;  and  the  worst  house  gohig  is  the  Shades,  for 
thieves.  I  have  heard  them  talk  on  board  the  Hulks,  and 
in  Newgate,  too^  about  the  Sliades,  dividing  their  spoils 
there  of  a  night." 

«  Whore  is  the  Shades  ?"— <<  In  the  Strand,  against 
Waterloo  Bridge.  Yon  can  go  down  there  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  and  stay  there  all  the  next  day,  if  you  like. 
There  are  men  and  women  and  girls,  and  all  down  there, 
and  they  go  ont  thieving.  I  have  heard  them  say,  '  We 
went  out  some  days,  and  made  L.9  or  L.10,  and  then  went 
down  there,  and  called  for  pints  of  gin,  and  regulated  our 
money  there.*" 

<<  The  Shades,  you  say,  is  in  the  Strand,  against  Water- 
loo  Bridge  P*'..^  Yes ;  you  can  see  Waterloo  Bridge  as  you 
stand  in  the  Shades;  it  is  like  a  bar  that  you  go  in  at — some- 
thing like  the  fh>nt  of  the  Adelphi,  and  you  go  down  «rnt>^; 
—-there  is  a  cellar  under  groondy— a  very  large  place,  I  have 
heard  some  of  them  say, — and  there  is  dancing,  and  singing, 
and  dominoes,  and  cards  pUyed  there." 

It  may  surprise  many  that  places  of  this  description  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  very  centre  of  our  wealth,  and  comfoit, 
and  respectability ;  but  the  fisct  is,  people  are  blind  to  that 
which  has  long  existed  before  their  eyes.  The  streets,  courto, 
alleys,  lanes— such  as  we  have  given  a  geneial  description 
of  above — are  at  the  back-doors  of  the  best  houses  in  town ; 
they  crowd  the  neighbourhood  of  streets  of  the  greatest  tho- 
roughforet  Many  who  read  what  has  been  said  above  will 
foncy  that  we  are  speaking  of  some  modern  Alsatia — the  Pet- 
ticoat Lane  of  Whitechapel,  the  Rosemary  Lane  of  the  Mi- 
nories^  or  the  Seven  Dials  of  sevenfold  infamy ;  if  we  had 
done  80^  it  would  have  been  bad  enough,  for  all  these  places, 
St  Giles's  to  boot,  are  in  the  heart  of  London ;  but  more  uu- 
suqiected  places  than  these  are  worse — both  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  for  instance,  are 
d6ubly  lined  with  infkmy. 

Bat  there  is  something  still  more  shocking  than  the  exis- 
tence of  the  mere  holes  and  corners  of  thieves  and  prosti. 
tutes  in  the  heart  of  London.  It  is  this — that  the  abodes 
of  the  industrious  and  the  qoasi-lioneM  are  mixed  up  with 
them,  and  that  without  pain  to  either  party.  On  the  same 
staircase  dwells  the  drayman  and  the  burglar;  their  chiU 
dren  play  together,  and  their  qaasi^wires  interchange  their 
hoq>italities  and  their  conversation.  In  such  quarters  it  is 
as  little  a  disgrace  to  be  a  robber  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  When  a  man  is  apprehended,  he  **  gets  into 
trouble,"  and  a  sympathy  for  him  spreads.  The  drayman, 
the  waterman,  the  cab-driver,  the  shoemaker,  is  not  a  rob 
ber,  because  he  is  in  work*  The  boundaries  of  morality 
amongst  this  large  class  are  utterly  oonfMinded;  at  this 
present  moment  the  only  mioral  distinction  they  make  is 
that  of  rich  and  poor.  Perhaps  this  great  and  overgrown 
city  contains  withinits  bosom  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  . 
soch  doolrinair0$.  As  long  as  all  is  qoiet,  they  go  on 
sprawling  in  their  own  mud;  if,  however,  times  of  a  hot 
turbulence  were  to  break  oat,  the  sections  of  St.  Anloine 
nerer  poured  forth  such  a  race  of  monsters — monsters,  we 
mean,  of  a  bad  education.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  for  the 
suppression  of  crime — for  the  separation  of  the  habitual 
honest  and  the  habitual  dishonest — for  the  moral  educatioa 
of  the  pec^le  ? — New  MmUhlf  MoffOMtne, 


KiVQ  James's  Clasp  Knife. — ^The  word  <<  Jocktelog," 
which  is  still  Scotch  for  a  dasp  knifiBy  was  of  unknown 
etymology  till  a  knif^  was  found  with  the  inscription, 
•<  Jacques  de  Liege,"  who  was  a  famous  cutler,  and  80(». 
plied  Scotland  with  clai^  knifes.  It  is  said  of  James  VI., 
that  to  puzzle  his  courtiers  in  England,  he  one  day  said  to 
his  stable  boy ! — *^  Callan,  ha'e,  there's  thretty  peimies,  g^e 
wa'  and  buy  me  a  jockteleg ;  an'  gin  ye  byd,  I'll  gang  to 
the  boogars  o'  the  house,  an'  tak'  a  cabar  and  reesle  your 
riggin  wi*  t."  .That  is,  «*  Boy !  hert  is  thirty  pence,  go 
and  buy  me  a  clasp  knifo;  and  if  you  delay,  I  shall  go  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  take  a  rafter  and  thrash  your  back 
with  it."— ^awii«on'«  Diet,  in  Voce,  ^_^ 
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IMPBOTEMENT  OF  HEATH  LAKD  AMD  CULTITATIOV 
or    POTATOEl. 

Waste  lands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
potatoes.  The  eaat  side  of  Dilhomheath  was  cultivated 
with  potatoes  after  the  heath  and  gorse  had  roUed,  and  being 
mixed  with  lime  and  compost,  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  so 
abundant  as  to  admit  maay  waggon  loads  being  sent  in  the 
winter  into  the  vicinity  of  the  potteries,  about  six  miles  from 
Dilhom,  which  afforded  a  seaaonable  supply  to  many  thou- 
sand manufacturers.  The  quantity  was  not  only  immense, 
but  the  quality  of  potatoes  was  in  so  high  repute,  that  the 
Dilhom  poUtoes  produced  2d.  per  bushel  above  the  market 
price.  Many  instances  have  occurred  of  great  success  in 
raising  potatoes  on  waste  land,  but  the  shortest  way  is  to 
pare  and  bum.  Two  day-labourers  gave  a  guinea  for  an 
acre  of  waste  land  to  plant  with,  potatoes ;  they  pared  and 
burnt  it  by  moonlight  after  their  daily  labour,  spread  the 
ashes,  and  paid  for  ploughing  them  in  ;  the  crop  proved  so 
good,  and  the  price  of  potatoes  so  high,  that  they  shared 
L.40  between  them,  besides  receiving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  potatoes  for  their  fiunilies.  A  peat  bog  on  waste  land 
was  drained,  then  pared  and  burnt;  the  a^es  inunediately 
regularly  spread,  and  the  land  ploughed  in  twelve-furrow 
ridges  (it  could  not  be  ploughed  in  narrow  ones  from  tough- 
ness ;)  the  furrows  were  hacked  and  levelled  with  heavy 
hoes,  then  planted  across  the  ridges  with  potatoes  in  rows, 
and,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  ashes,  produced  an 
abundant  crop.  The  land  afterwards  produced,  the  two 
next  years,  two  very  strong  crops  of  oats  in  succession ;  it 
was  then  well  limed,  and  clean  fallowed,  and  is  now  a  good 
meadow — PUt'g  History  of  Staffordshire. 

A  Simple  And  Useful   Intehtiov ^  A  black. 

smith  of  this  city,  named  Pontisick,  has,  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  his  neighbours,  especially  the  rich,  successfully 
practised  a  very  simple  contrivance  io  diminish,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  loud  noise  caused  by  the  percussion  of 
the  hammer  on  the  anviL  It  is  merely  to  suspend  a  piece 
of  iron  cha'm  to  one  of  the  horns  of  the  anvil,  which  carries 
off  a  great  portion  of  the  acute  sound  usually  prodvoed. 
Sig.  Qaudenxio  Vicinia,  of  Asso,  in  the  province  of  Como, 
has,  however,  introduced  an  improvemeikt  on  this  contivance, 
by  the  addition  af  a  spring  fixed  in  the  basis  of  the  anvil, 
which,  keeping  the  chain  stretched,  diminishes  the  sound 
in  a  much  greater  degree  ;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  remove 
the  ring  of  the  chain  from  the  horn  of  the  anvil,  if  needftil 
by  A  mere  blow  of  the  hammer.**-i-Milan,  20th  Feb. 

XARLT  DAYS  OP  LORD  BSOUOHAM. 

In  1806,  Brougham,  Eyre,  and  myself  found  ourselves 
the  tenants  of  two  contiguous  lodgings,  in  Craven  Street, 
where  the  same  intercourse  was  kept  up  until  the  diver, 
gence  of  oar  several  puisuits  partially  interrupted,  and, 
finally,  suspended  it.  Cobbett,  I  think,  on  one  occasion, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  pack  Brougham,  and  a  whole  party 
of  Edinburgh  reviewers,  as  adventurers,  in  the  same  bottom 
of  a  Berwick  smack,  for  London.  WhetberHhe  foct  be  so 
or  not,  that  mode  of  travelling  was,  certainly,  no  disgrace 
then,  any  more  than  it  is  now.  Some  of  the  first  families 
in  Scotland  thought  it  no  degradation,  even  in  those  steam- 
less  times,  to  prefer  it  to  their  private  carriage.  Brougham 
was  then  distinguished  for  the  same  gift  of  sarcasm  which 
has  since  made  him  the  terror  of  the  senate ;  yet  he  was 
one  of  the  best-humoured  fellows  breathing,  full  of  fun 
and  frolic.  He  has  been  blamed,  in  Parliament,  for  the 
malignant  abuse  of  his  power ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
excesses  into  which  conscious  superiority  have  now  and 
then  led  him,  were  often  in  a  very  equivocal  state.  But 
what  was  he  to  do  with  so  useful  a  gift  ?  It  was  his  main 
weapon,  offensive  and  defensive.  Had  he  laid  it  aside^  his 
victories,  though  equally  assured,  would  perhaps  have  been 
long  (lelnyed,  and  harder  earned.  When  all  argument  had 
failed,  how  often  have  we  seen  him  escape  from  defeat,  by 
the  nid  of  this  ready  and  unsparing  auxiliary!  To  turn 
the  laugh  against  an  advei-sary,  was  itself  a  victory.  Whe- 
ther he  succeeded  or  failetl  in  his  logic,  the  witnesses  of  the 
contest  \vcre  diually  impresse    with  the  superior  power  of 


the  nimble  tactitiaiL  In  hit  yov^  aa  at  the  pnamU.  4»y, 
the  encyclop«lic  range  of  his  infbrmation  left  him  wicWvl 
a  competitor.  His  industry  knew  no  bounda,  and  bia  miad 
was  as  versatile  in  its  power  of  alternate  applicstion  aad 
relaxation,  as,  at  other  times,  remarkable  for  an  ssntixiBf 
perseverance. — Sir  Arthur  Bfooke  Faulkner. 

Rewa&d  OF  AuTHoms. — Byron*s  poems  pivdoccd  u^ 
-wards  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  A  prudent  mao  wo«ld 
have  turned  them  to  still  better  account.  Surely,  one  thou- 
sand  pounds  per  annum  produced  in  the  time  which  the  com- 
position occupied  can  scarcely  be  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  the 
public  How  many  anthon  are  there  of  infinitdy  greater  na- 
tional utility  whose  works  woald  not  have  kept  them  froa 
starving!  Mr.  Bentham,  to  wit.  The  writings  of  Walter  Soott 
are  not  of  ono-hundreth  part  of  importance  of  the  vrrttia^ 
of  Mr.  Bentham,  yet  how  highly  have  they  been  paid  1  lis 
public  is  wiUiag  to  pay  more  for  amusement  than  for  invae. 
tion.  The  principal  value  of  the  works  of  Scott  ia,  that 
they  have  helped,  as  beautiful  pictures,  to  hmnanixe  the 
people,  and  have  enticed  many  to  read  who  otherwise  wooU 
have  Conned  books.  But  of  sound  morality  there  is  acaice 
a  jot  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ooUection.  It  was  not  %m  W 
expected.  The  mind  of  Scott  was  warped  in  early  yontlH 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  wisdom  would  be  the  r^ 
suit.  But,  notwithstuiding  the  large  sums  of  money  whiA 
wen  paid  for  his  copyrights^  Scott  lived  in  difficulties  aad 
died  hi  debt.  Why  was  thisP  The  sin  which  besets  most 
authon  beset  him  also.  He  deemed  that  ostcntatioa  was 
dignity,  and  he  wasted  his  means  befiwe  he  had  earned  them. 
The  desire  to  vie  with  the  fieudal  puppets  whom  he  ww- 
shipped  led  him  into  expenses  which  his  means  would  not 
warrant,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  by  dying  before  his  nato- 
ral  period,  tortured  in  mind,  and  overwrought  in  body,  fiat 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  acted  the  part  of  an  honest 
man  in  striving  to  redeem  his  errors  and  to  accomplish  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  The  principle  of  moral  honesty  was 
strong  within  him,  and  has  shed  a  halo  round  his  measory 
which  will  not  lightly  pass  away.  It  were  well  if  his  fots 
might  prove  a  beacon  to  those  who  might  come  alter  him. 
But  it  is  the  part  of  the  public  to  enforce  the  penalty,  by 
witholding  their  countenance  fkom  those  who  possessing  ths 
talents  necessary  to  elevate  the  perceptions  of  their  lUlows, 
only  hold  forth  the  exai^ple  of  moral  degradation.— #'omV 
Repotiiory* 


SXT&AORDINART  8UKOICAL  OPEEATIOIT. 

The  most  surprising  and  most  honourable  operation  of  sur- 
gery ever  performed,  i%  without  any  contradiction  that  exsca- 
ted  by  M.  Richerand,  by  taking  away  a  part  of  the  ribs  and  of 
the  pleura.  The  patient  was  himself  a  medical  man,  and  not 
ignorant  o(  the  danger  he  ran  in  this  operation  being  had 
recourse  to,  but  he  also  knew  that  his  disorder  was  other- 
wise  incurable.  He  was  attacked  with  a  cancer  on  the  in- 
temal  surfoce  of  the  ribs  and  of  the  pleura,  which  contina- 
ally  produced  enormous  fungoaities,  that  had  been  in  vaia 
attempted  to  be  repressed  by  the  actual  cautery.  As  soon 
as  he  had  made  the  opening,  the  air  rushing  into  the  chest 
occasioned  the  first  day  great  suffering  and  distressing  short- 
ness of  breath ;  the  surgeon  could  touch  and  see  the  heart 
through  the  pericardium,  which  was  as  transparent  as  glas^ 
and  could  assure  himself  of  the  total  insensibility  of  both. 
Much  serous  fluid  flowed  fh>m  the  wound,  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained open,  but  it  filled  up  slowly  by  means  of  adhcsioa 
of  the  lung  with  the  pericardium.  And  the  fleshy  granula- 
tions  that  i»ere  formed  in  it.  At  length  the  patient  got  so 
well,  that  on  the  27th  day  after  the  operation,  he  conUl  not 
A  resist  the  desire  of  going  to  the  Medical  School  to  see  the 
^  fragments  of  the  ribs  that  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  in 
three  or  four  days  afterwards  he  returned  home,  anid  went 
about  his  ordinary  business. — ^The  success  of  M.  Richerand 
is  the  more  important  because  it  will  authorise  in  other 
cases,  enterprizes  which,  according  to  received  opiaksia, 
would  appear  impossible ;  and  we  shall  be  less  afraid  of 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  chest.  M.  Richerand 
even  hopes,  that  by  opening  the  pericardium  itself,  and  osiBg 
proper  injections,  we  may  cure  a  disease  that  b^  hither- 
to  been  always  fatal,  the  dropsy  of  that^cavity.^^jn<mssa'# 
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Na  VII. 

X8TIMATX  OF  DIFFERENT  DE8CRIPTIOKS  OF  FOOD  IK 
REGARD  TO  NUTRIMENT. 

BxKF  and  mutton  posseu  more  nutritient  propertiet  than 
«ny  other  kind  of  meat,  particnlariy  the  prime  parts.  Pork 
ranks  next  to  beef  and  mutton,  as  it  regards  usefulness ; 
although  there  are  fyw  persons  who  can  digest  it  There  is 
the  same  objection  to  veal,  notwitUstandiug  it  is  a  very  lean 
kind  of  meat,  aifd  does  not  offiend  the  stomach  on  the  score 
Of  richness ;  b^fto  render  it  palatable,  it  is  always  obliged 
to  be  OTerdon^ 

As  to  dried  meat,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  we  must 
regard  it  as  of  little  or  no  use  in  contributing  to  our  nour- 
ishment. To  persons  who  are  subject  to  indigestion,  salt 
and  dried  meat  is  highly  improper ;  yet  we  often  flud  per- 
sons whetting  a  bad  appetite  with  a  slice  of  ham,  which  if 
it  do  not  digest  properly,  most  render  the  case  worse  subse- 
quently ;  sausages  of  every  kind  are  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections, but  especially  those  which  are  dried,  such  as  Bo- 
logna sausages.  This  last  article  of  luxury  is  of  all  others 
the  most  difficult  to  be  solved  by  the  stomach. 

Poultry  stands  next  to  fleah  among  our  edible  articles^ 
but  is  less  easy  of  digestion,  particnlariy  geese  and  dudes. 
People  after  eating  goose,  frequently  take  a  glass  of  brandy 
to  assist  digestion ;  this  is  a  habit  that  ought  to  be  depre- 
cated, as  it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  too  great  action  on  the 
part  of  the  stomach,  whidk  weakens  it  subsequently.  Wild 
Ibwls  are  particularly  well  fitted  for  debilitated  stomachs ; 
they  are  more  nutritious  than  the  domestic  kinds.    •     * 

The  fir9t  of  vegetable  food  is  wheaten  bread,  when  made 
of  the  best  flour ;  it  is  well  termed  the  <*  staff  of  life,"  for 
it  imparts  almost  as  much  nourishing  matter  as  meat,  and 
has  this  adrantage  over  the  other—when  disease  attacks  the 
system  it  does  not  augment  heat      •        •        •        • 

The  vegetable  that  comes  nearest  to  bread,  in  point  of 
utility,  is  the  potato;  that  extensively-oseAil  root  abounds 
with  nutritious  matter,  and  is  capable  not  only  of  susUin- 
ing  life,  but  of  imparting  to  the  body  great  vigour  and  ro- 
bustness, even  under  great  bodily  exertion.  To  prove  this, 
we  need  only  look  to  Ireland,  where  a  great  portion  of  peo- 
ple live  exclusively  upon  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  Po- 
tatoes are  well  fitted  for  persons  who  have  a  weak  diges- 
tion, provided  they  be  of  the  best  quality,  i. «.  mealy. 

Soups  and  broths  to  debilitated  stomachs,  prove  very  de- 
trimental.  The  best  mode  then  of  taking  this  kind  of 
diet,  is  to  soak  toast  or  stale  bi^cad  in  it  until  it  be  absorb- 
ed. Dyspeptics  should  avoid  soups  or  broths  on  every  oc- 
casion. 

Beef-tea  has  long  been  held  as  the  most  eligible  spoon 
diet  for  the  sick,  provided  the  stomach  be  not  called  upon 
to  digest  it  without  its  being  previously  soaked  in  bread. 
Persons,  however,  who  suffer  by  indigestion,  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  live  too  much  on  slop  diet 

Spirituous  liquors  possess  no  property  of  imparting 
strength  to  our  system,  except  it  be  that  transitory  feeling 
of  vigour  which  they  give  to  the  nerves.  It  may  be  some- 
times observed,  that  the  beer-bibber  grows  stout  from  his 
beverage,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case,  but  it  is  not  the  ro- 
suit  of  healthy  action  in  the  system ;  for  out  of  this  corpu- 
lency disease  frequently  arises.  The  reason  why  a  person 
gets  fot  with  porter^lrinking  is  this  i  the  sedative  property 
of  hops,  and  the  employment,  perhaps,  of  deleterious  drugs, 
causes  the  blood  to  flow  through  the  veins  with  less  velocity, 
which  gives  it  a  disposition  to  form  fiit ;  but  we  generally 
find  that  persons  so  bloated  are  subject  to  several  danger-* 
ous  diseases. 

But  the  practice  of  taking  drams  after  dinner  should 
never  be  indulged  in,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  in- 
curable weakness  of  stomach. 

Every  kind  of  wine  labours  under  the  same  ol^ection  as 
the  most  common  fermented  liquors,  for  they  all  have  a  dis- 
position to  turn  acid  on  the  stomach.  Foreign  wnes,  in- 
deed, have  a  less  tendency  to  do  so,  but  still  all  kinds  of 
wine  are  improper  in  every  stage  of  indigestion,  and  unless 
they  can  be  abstained  from,  thero  can  bs  no  prwqpect  of  euro  , 


held  out    The  best  beverage  is  either  spring  or  distilled 
water.  • 

Cheese^  althougfa  extracted  from  milk,  possesses  a  very 
little  nutritient  principle.  There  is  a  popular  error  pre- 
valent with  respect  to  this  article  of  food,  that  ought  to  be 
oofiected.  Butter,  which  is  produced  from  the  same  mate- 
rial, is  not  half  so  objectionable ;  as,  when  it  is  eaten  in 
moderation,  it  is  both  easily  digested  and  nourishing. 

All  kinds  of  pudding  are  moro  or  less  difficult  to  digest, 
and  especially  those  which  aro  made  of  flour  and  suet;  or 
which  consist  of  batter ;  in  short,  things  of  this  kind  should 
never  be  eaten  by  persons  who  ara  subject  to  indigejtion. 
All  pottages  aro  likewise  unfit  for  weak  stomachs,  and  prin- 
cipally grueL  But  the  habitual  use  of  gruel  operates  in  a 
way  that  few  would  imagine ;  it  produces  emptioos  oa  the 
skin,  which  nearly  resembles  itch. 

Tea  has  been  deprecated  by  some  writers,  and  to  the  use 
of  it  is  ascribed  the  prevalence  of  stomach  complaints ;  but 
a  beverage  cannot  be  so  detrimental  when  it  yields  such  re- 
freshment It  is  of  great  consequence  to  drink  unaduUer- 
atad  teas,  for  the  things  that  aro  sometimes  mixed  with 
them,  wUl  ceftainly  disorder  the  stomach. 

Thero  is  an  opinion  prevalent,  that  eating  ^  a  little  and 
often,**  is  the  best  mode  of  bringing  a  stomach  into  tone, 
and  of  imparting  nourishment ;  but  this  is  quite  a  popular 
error ;  nothing  is  moro  likely  to  derange  that  organ  than 
calling  it  into  action  so  often ;  in  short,  the  practice  would 
impair  the  best  digestion.  *  *  *  * 

Various  aro  the  sauces  and  pickles  which  epicofism  hath 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  test  to  an  already  pam- 
pered  appetiteb  Most  of  these  aro  incompatible  with  healthy 
digestion.  Dyspeptics  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
two  most  uni^-ersal  sauces  in  this  country,  vie,  mustard 
and  salt;  the  latter  of  these  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  the 
stomach  when  it  is  masticated  with  the  food.  * 

Dyspeptics  should  take  every  meal  very  deliberately,  for 
^ut  eating  will  frequently  bring  on  an  oppression  of  the 
stomach  after  it  •  •  •  •        • 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  preserving  health,  is  sound 
sad  refreshing  sleep.  A  bad  night's  rest  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  bed^room  not  being  properly  ventilated  dur- 
ing the  day,  especially  if  th&n  has  not  been  a  firo  kept  in 
it  Beds  should  also  be  weU-aired,  and  not  be  made  up 
too  soon.  Some  people  sleep  too  much,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  bad  consequences  in  dysepeptic  cases.  * 

Walking  is  most  beneficial  to  the  system ;  it)9honld  be  dally 
token,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  two  miles,  and  even  more. 
Carriage  exercise  is  but  a  poor  substitute.  Riding  ou  bans- 
back  is  nearly  as  good  as  foot  exercise. — Medioal  Athuer, 

EFFECTS  OF  DIFFEREXT    TEUPERATUaSS   UPON   THE 
BODY,   AKD   UFOK   HEALTH. 

Wrex  the  air  is  warm  and  dry  it  excites  a  nsost  agree- 
able  sensation  in  the  lungs,  and  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  increases  the  power  or  function  of  every  organ,  and 
health  is  perfect ;  this  is  observed  in  a  dry  spring  after  a 
cold  and  moist  winter ;  but  when  the  weather  is  intensely 
hot,  and  persons  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  in  the  tropics, 
they  often  drop  dead  suddenly  from  apoplexy ;  this  has  hap- 
pened even  in  France  and  Spain  during  very  hot  summen-. 
All  the  functions,  as  breathing,  digestion,  &C.,  are  diminished 
and  oppressed.  Thero  is  danger  of  mortifieation  of  wotmds 
and  ulcers,  bowel  complaints,  fever,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c. 
Persons  labouring  under  consumption  have  been  advised  to 
live  in  warm  climates;  but  many  physicians  suppose  that* 
the  aoc^ention  of  the  breathing  and  pulse  caused  by  the  hot 
air  in  summer,  only  hurry  the  snffereiB  to  a  moro  speedy 
death.  The  change  of  habitation  from  a  cold  dioMte  to  a 
warm  one  in  winter  is  highly  advisable,  though  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  southern  coasts  of  this  country  are  as 
eligible  as  foreign  dimes  for  our  consumptive  patients. — A 
cold  and  moist  atmosphere  produces  debilitating  efllects  on 
man  and  animals  ;.a  cold  and  dry  air  is  not  so  ii^urious  ; 
it  braces  the  nerves  and  is  fiivourable  to  health,  although  it 
8ometiT"f»«  indnrp*  d«»torTOinntion^  of  blooH  to  thf  h«»ftd, 
chest,  and  abdonoen,  and  causes  inflammations  in  the  or^ns 
of  their  cavities. — Ten  Minnies*  Adpice  on  Cm^ghs  aud 
C»'*-  digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 


REMEDIK8    FOR  COX8UMPTIOK. 

Mn.  MuBEAT  in  his  work  on  consumption  says, <*  We 

need  scarcely  enumerate  the  multiplicity  of  remedies  and 
medicines  employed  in  this  complaint,  as  all  have  disap- 
peared like  <  waye  succeeding  ware.*    Some  of  them  huve 
been  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  such  as  ripen*  broth 
and  snails,  Hvefirogs  also  hare  been  allowed  to  pop  down  the 
throat — Salvadore*s  method  seems  to  have  attracted  greater 
attention  than  it  deserves.     He  directed  his  patients  to 
climb  an  eminence  quickly  till  they  were  out  of  breath  and 
bathed  in  sweat,  and  then  increase  it  before  a  large  fire, 
change  their  clothes,  and  live  on  meat  and  wine.     Gregory 
prescribed  Spanish  liquorice  in  the  form  of  pills.     Hoffman 
wrote  a  volume  on  tlte  virtues  of  asses*  milk ;  even  riding 
on  this  special  animal  has  been  supposed  curative.   A  cow*s 
shed  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  proper  place  of  rq>08e  for 
the  consumptive.     The  vapour  of  tar  and  prussic  acid  have 
all  been  tried  in  vain,  and  digitalis  or  foxglove  has  been 
employed  with  very    questionable  success.     Dr.    Fother- 
giU*s  opinion,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  was  <  country  air,  with 
rest,  asses*  milk,  and  riding*  daily.*    We  believe  Dr.  Bacon 
exhibited  minute  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  sulBcient  to  excite 
nausea  I  and  among  the  patiento  in  the  Vallois,  according 
to  Dr.  Tisaot,  warm  baths  have  been  frequently  resorted  to ; 
some  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  waten    At 
Baden,  Dr.  Marcard  has  seen  invaUds  sit,  four  or  five  houn 
in  the  bath,  and  the  patient  sit  up  to  the  chin  in  water. 
The  most  recent  plans  and  proposals  we  have  beard  of  are 
those  of  Dr.  Myddleton,  of  Exeter,  who  employs  mixed 
powders  in  a  box,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  we  under- 
■tood  to  be  hemlock.    A  circular  having  a  rotary  motion, 
as  in  the  blooming  of  cucumbers,  by  turning  a  winch, 
volatalizes,  or  temporarily  suspends  these  powders  in  the 
atmosphere  <  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  encrust  the  lungs. 
We  have  heard,  however,  of  no  instance  of  cure.    We  know 
nothing  of  Mr.  St  John  Long's  practice,  which  has  been 
severely  ^riticased  and  ridiculed.  The  lobeiiu  inJkUa  is  said, 
however,  to  be  his  remedy.    This  plant  is  stated  in  the 
•  <  Flora  Americana*  to  be  common  in  the  woods  of  America. 
Dr.  Cotteran  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  conveying  the 
vapour  of  chloride  of  lime  into  tbe  lungs,  acting  as  a  kind 
of  inhaler.  The  well-known  eSkci  of  chlorides  <hi  morbidly- 
afiected  parts,  and  the  expectoration  of  tubercles  detached 
by  its  influence  in  certain  recent  experiments,  promise  some 
interesting  results  in  this  disease.    The  committees  of  the 
Royal  Academies  of  Science  and  of  Medicine  have  made  a 
ftvourable  repcMt  of  it.    Sir  Charles  Scudamore  has  also 
umounced  a  work  on  the  efficacy  of  chlorine,  iodine,  tec, 
in  consumption.     We  first  promulgated,  at  this  Surry  In- 
stitution,  in  1918,  the  probability  of  aerial  chlorine  prov- 
ing curative  in  p^Imona^y  consumption.**     This  is  all  that 
is  at  present  known  on  the  subject  of  cure ;  but  Mr.  Mur- 
ray thus  sums  up  the  measures  of  precaution  against  the 
attacks  of  this  dreadful  disease :  these  are,  ^  Early  rising, 
free  perspiration,  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  agreeable  tem- 
perature ;  light  food  and  of  easy  digestion,  gentle  exercise, 
ivarm  clothing  to  prevent  the  effects  of  sudden  alteration 
of  temperature,  and  condensation  of  perspiration  on  the 
skin^f^these  will  generally  prove  effectual.** 

ALLITEmATION*.TBE    BATTLE   OP    THE    Plflt..*A 

Latin  poem  was  published  at  Niverstadt  in  1669,  consist- 
ing  of  three  hundred  and  two  hexameter  lines,  comprising 
one  thousand  five  hundred  M'ords,  which,  with  the  title- 
page,  author's  name,  &c.,  began  ev^  one  with  the  letter 
P.  ,  It  is  called  «  Pugna  porcomm,  per  Petmm  Pop- 
cinum,  paradesis  pro  potatpre.**    It  takes  for  its  motto^ 

'<  Perlege  porcomm  pulchenima  proolia,  Potor, 
Potaudo  poteris  placidam  proferre  poesin.** 
It  commenced  with  the  line — 

^  Plaudite  porcelli,  porcomm  pigra  propago.** 
The  whole  ia  comet  Latia,  the  verse  perftct  in  its  quanti- 
tie«,  and  the  fable  conducted  on  the  b^  rol^  of  Aristotle. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  literary  curioeity  in  existence. 

Alpims  Stbawberhies. — By  picking  off  ftheir  first  and 
fccond  show  of  flower  stems,  their  bearing 'season  will  be 
delayed  till  August,  and  continue  through  the  two  fol- 
lowmg  months,  *  I 


GOUirMllFCm 

PRAISE  OP  WOMEN, 

BY  RA2n>OLPH,  AH  OLU  POST. 

He  is  a  panicide  to  his  mother's  name, 
And  with  an  impious  hand  mniders  her  fam^ 
That  wrongs  the  praise  of  women ;  that  dares  writ* 
Libels  on  saints,  or  with  foul  ink  requite 
The  milk  they  lent  ut.  Better  sex !  oomsaiid 
To  your  defence  my  more  religioua^jhaiid^ 
At  word,  or  pen.     Yours  was  the  noUer  birtl^ 
For  you  of  man  were  made,  man  but  of  eartb— 
The|Bon  of  dust  s  and  thoughfyoor  wax  did  bfsad 
His  iUl,  again  you  raised  himia  your  leed. 
Adam  in  sleep  a  gainful  \im  niitalMd, 
That  for  one  rib  a  better  self  regained;  { 

Who,  had  he  not  your  blest  creation  seen, 
An  anchorite  in  paradise  had  been. 
Why  in  this  work  did  the  creation  rest. 
But  that  eternal  Providence  thought  you  best 
Of  all  his  six  days'  labour?  Beasts  should  do 
Homage  to  man,  but  man  should  wait  on  you. 
You  are  of  comelier  sight,  of  daintier  touch, 
A  tender  flesh,  a  colour  bright,  and  such 
As  Parians  see  in  marble ;  skin  more  &ir. 
More  glorious  head,  and  ftr  more  glorious  hair  ; 
Eyes  full  of  grace  and  quiickness,  purer  i 
Blush  in  your  chedcs,  a  milder  white  < 
Your  stately  Anonta ;  your  breath,  more  sweet  than  hi% 
Breathes  spice^  and  nectar  drops  at  every  kiss. 
Your  skins  are  nnooth ;  bristles  on  theirs  do  grow 
Like  quills  of  porcupine,  rough  wools  doth  flow 
0*er  all  their  fiices;  you  approach  more  near 
The  form  of  angelsy^they  like  beasts  appear. 
If  then  in  bodies  where  the  souls  do  dwell* 
You  better  us,  do  then  our  ioiils  excel? 
No ;  we  in  souls  equal  perfoctioii  see,  ^ 

There  can  in  them  nor  male  nor  fomale  bew 
Boast  we  of  knowledge  ?  you  have  more  than  we; 
You  weire  the  first  ventured  to  pluck  the  tree; 
And  that  more  rhetoric  in  your  tongnee  dodi  lis^ 
Let  him  dispute  against  that  dares  deny 
Your  least  commands,  and  not  poenaded  be* 
With  Sam8on*8  strength  and  David*s  piety. 
To  be  your  willing  captive.    Virtue,  sure, 
Were  blind  as  fortune,  should  she  choose  tlie  poor 
Rough  cottage,  man,  to  live  ^  and  despiae 
To  dwell  in  you,  the  stately  edifice. 
Thus  you  aro  proved  the  betteriex,  and  we 
Must  all  repent  that,  in  our  pedigree, 
We  choose  the  father's  name,  where,  aboald  we  take 
The  mother*s,  a  more  honoured  blood,  't  would  make 
Our  generation  safo  and  certain  be, 
And  I'd  bdieve  some  faith  In  heraldry; 
Thus,  perfect  creatures  !  if  detn^tion  rise 
Against  your  sex,  dispute  bat  with  your  eyes, 
Your  hand,  your  lip,  your  hfow,— there  will  be  ant 
So  subtle  and  so  strong  an  aignmen^ 
Will  teach  the  stoic  his  affection,  too. 
And  call  the  cynic  from  his  tub  to  woo. 
Thus  mustering  up  your  beauteous  troopa,  go  en. 
The  fhirest  is  the  Talitnt  Amawmr^  'f 
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TKS  svomr  tbiiIiBii. 

DUNCAN  AND  HIS  DOG. 

BT   THE    ETTRICK    SHEPHBKD. 

Duncan  Campbell  came  from  the  Highlands,*  when 
•iz  yesrs  of  age,  to  live  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  attend  the  school.  His  mother  was  dead ;  but 
his  fiither  had  supplied  her  place,  bj  marrying  his  house 
keeper.  Duncan  did  not  trouble  himself  about  these  mat 
ten,  n«r  indeed  about  any  other  matters,  save  a  black  foal 
«f  his  lkther\  md  a  large  sagacious  coUey,  named  Oscar 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  shepherds.  There  l>eing  no 
other  boy  save  Duncan  about  the  house,  Oscar  and  he  were 
constant  eompankNM—wHh  his  garter  tied  round  Oscar^s 
naek,  and  a  ploee  of  deal  Hed  to  his  big  bushy  tail,  Dvncaa 
would  often  lead  him  about  the  gfeen,  pleased  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  eoadaeling  a  horse  and  cart  Oscar  sub- 
mitted to  all  this  with  great  cheerftilness,  but  whenerer 
Duncan  mounted  in  order  to  ride  on  hiniy  he  found  means 
instantly  to  unkone  him,  either  by  galloping,  or  rolUng  him- 
self on  the  green.  When  Duncan  threatened  him,  he  look- 
ed submissiTe  and  licked  his  face  and  hands ;  when  he  cor- 
rected him  with  the  whip,  he  cowered  at  his  feet ; — matters 
were,  soon  made  up.  Oscar  would  lodge  nowhere  during 
the  nigkt  but  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  his  young 
friend  slept,  and  wo  be  to  the  man  or  woman  who  ventur- 
ad  to  enter  it  at  untimely  hours. 

When  Duncan  left  his  natiye  home  be  thought  not  of  his 
father,  nor  any  of  the  servants.  He  was  fond  of  the  ride 
and  some  supposed  that  he  even  scarcely  thought  of  the 
black  foal ;  but  when  he  saw  Oscar  standing  lotting  him 
nufully  in  the  face,  the  tears  immediately  blinded  both  his 
eyes.  He  caught  him  around  the  neck,  hugged  and  kissed 
him.  «Oood-by,  Oscar,**  said  he  blubbering ;  «good^by,  God 
bless  you,  my  bonny  Oscar.**  Duncan  mounted  before  a 
senranty  and  rode  away.  Oscar  still  followed  at  a  distance, 
iwtU  he  nached  the  top  of  tbe  kiU ;  be  then  sat  down  and 
howled.  Duncan  cried  tiU  his  littla  heartwasUke  to  burst 
.«WhataiIsyour*  said  the  servant  <*I  will  never  see  my 
poor  honest  Oecar  again,**  said  Duncan. 

Duncan  staid  a  year  in  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  not  make 
great  progress  in  learning*  He  did  not  approve  highly  of 
attending  the  school,  and  his  aunt  was  too  indulgent  to 
compel  his  attendance.  She  grew  extremely  ill  one  day,— 
the  maids  attended  herseloeely,  and  never  regarded  Duncan 
He  was  an  additional  charge  to  them ;  and  they  never  lov-* 
cd  him,  but  need  hia  harshly.  It  was  now  with  great 
dUBcuhy  that  he  could  obtain  either  meat  or  drink.  In  a 
fow  days  after  his  aunt  was  tkken  ill  she  died.— AU  was 
in  eonlbsion,  and  poolr  Duncan  was  Ulte  to  perieh  with 
knager  ; — he  could  ifaid  no  person  in  the  houss^  but  hearing 
a  noise  in  his  aunt*f  chaimber  he  went  in;  and  bdield  them 
dressing  the  corpse  of  Us  kind  relation't— 4t  was  enough. 
Duncan  was  horrified  beyond  what  mortal  breast  was 
able  to  endnre;  he  hasted  down  the  stair,  and  ran  along 
the  High  Street,  and  Sentk  Bridge  as  ihst  as  his  foet  could 
carry  him^  crying  inceswinfly  all  the  way.  He  would  not 
have  entered  that  houae  again  if  the  world  had  beenoflered 
him  aa a  reward*  Sonopeople  stopped  him,  in  order  to 
ask  what  was^the  matter ;  but  he  could  only  answer  them 
by  ezdaimingi  «0S  dear  1  O!  dear  !**  and,  strng^ing  tiU  he 
got  free,  held  on  his  course ;  careless  whither  he  went,  pro- 
vided  he  got  for  enough  from  thtt  horrid  scene  he  had  so 
lately  witnessed.    Sobm  have  snppqsfd,  and  I  believe  Dun. 


can  has  been  heard  to  conftss,  that  he  then  imagined  he  was 
running  straight  for  the  Highlands,  but  mistook  the  direc- 
tion. However  that  was,  he  continued  his  course  until  he 
came  to  a  place  where  two  ways  met,  a  liule  soutli  of 
Qrange  Toll.  Here  he  sat  down,  and  his  fi^enzied  pavsion 
subsided  into  a  soft  melancholy  ; — he  cried  no  more,  but 
sighed  excessively ;  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  made 
so^e  strokes  in  the  dust  with  his  finger. . 

A  sight  just  then  appeared^hich  somewhat  cheered,  or 
at  least  interested  his  heavy  and  forlorn  heart, — it  wns  a 
large  drove  of  Highland  cattle.  .They  were  the  only  ac- 
quaintances that  Duncan  had  seen  "for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
a  tender  feeling  of  joy,  mixed  wflh  nn^ret,  thrilled  his 
heart  at  the  sight  of  their  white  horns  and  broad  dew-laps. 
As  the  van  passed  him,  he  thought  their  looks  were  par- 
ticularly gruff  and  sullen;  he  soon  perceived  the  cause : — 
they  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen ;  poor  exiles, 
like  himself,  going  for  away  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  and 
would  never  see  the  Highland  hills  again  1 

When  they  were  all  gone  by,  Duncan  looked  after  them, 
and  wept  anew;  but  his  attention  was  suddenly  called 
away  to  something  that  sofUy  touched  his  fieet  He  look- 
ed hastily  about-— it  was  a  poor,  hungry,  lame  dog,  squatted 
on  the  ground,  licking  his  Aet,  and  manifesting  the  most 
extravagant  joy.  Gracious  heaven  !  it  was  his  own  beloved 
and  foithfbl  Oscar  I  starved,  emaciated,  and  so  crippled 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  1  He  was  now  doomed  to 
be  the  slave  of  a  Yorkshire  peasant,  (who  it  seems  had 
either  bought  or  stolen  him  at  Palkirkt)  the  generosity  and 
benevolence  of  whose  feelingB,  were  as  inferior  to  those  of 
Oscar,  as  Oscar  was  inforior  to  him  in  strength  and  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  tender  meeting  than 
this  #as,  but  Duncan  soon  observed  that  hunger  and  misery 
were  painted  in  his  fricnd*s  looks,  which  again  pierced  his 
heart  with  feelings  unfelt  before.  I  have  not  a  crumb  to 
give  you  my  poor  Oscarl  said  he,  1  have  not  a  crumb  to 
eat  myself  but  I  am  not  so  ill  as  you  are.  The  peasant 
whistled  aloodr—Oscar  well  knew  the  sound,  and  clinging 
to  the  boy*s  boeoB^  leaned  his  head  upon  his  thigh,  and 
looked  in  his  fbce,  as  if  saying,  «0 Duncan!  protect  me 
from  yon  ruffian.**  The  whistle  was  repeated,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  and  surly  call ;  Oscar  trembled,  but  fearing  to 
disobey,  he  limped  away  reluctantly  after  his  unfeeling 
master,  who,  observing  him  to  linger  and  look  back,  ima- 
gined he  wanted  toeifoct  his  escape,  and  came  running  back 
to  meet  him.  Oscar  cowered  to  the  earth  in  the  most  sub- 
missive  and  imploring  manner,  but  the  peasant  laid  hold  of 
him*  by  the  car,  and,  uttering  many  imprecatioDS,  struck 
him  with  a  thick  sUff  till  he  lay  senseless  at  hie  feet 

Every  possible  circumstance  seemed  combined  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  poor  Duncan,  but  this  unmerited  barbarity 
shocked  him  most  of  all.  He  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, weeping  bitterly,  and  telling  ike  man  that  he  was  a 
cruel  brute,  and  that  if  ever  he  himself  grew  a  big  man 
he  would  certainly  kill  him.  He  held  up  his  favourite*s 
head  that  he  might  recover  his  breath,  and  the  man,  know- 
ing  that  he  could  do  little  without  his  dog,  waited  pa- 
tienUy  to  see  what  woidd  be  the  isMM.  'TheiMlmal  recar^ 
eied,  and  stammered  away  at  the  beds  of  his  tyrant  with- 
out daring  to  look  behind  him.  Duncan  stood  still,  but 
kept  his  eyes  eagerly  fixed  upon  Oscar,  and  the  forther  he 
went  ftvm  him,  the  more  strong  his  desire  grew  to  follow 
him.     He  looked  the  other  ^vay;  buTall^there  was  to  l\im  a 
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blaB]c,*-lie  had  im  deike  to  itaiid  when  he  was,  to  he  fal- 
lowed Oncar  and  the  divre  of  cattle. 

The  cattle  were  weary  and  went  slowly,  and  Duncan, 
getting  a  little  goad  in  his  hand,  assisted  the  men  greatly  in 
driring  them.  One  of  the  drivers  gave  him  a  penny,  an- 
other gave  him  twopence  ;  and  the  lad  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  drove,  observing  how  active  and  pliable  he  was,  and 
how  fav  he  had  accompanied  him  on  the  way,  gave  him  six- 
pence ;  tbis  was  a  treasure  to  Duncan,  who  being  extremely 
hungry,  bought  three  penny  rolls  as  he  passed  through  a  town ; 
one  of  these  he  ate  himself  another  he  gave  to  Oscar,  and 
the  third  he  carried  below  his  arm  in  case  of  farther  neces- 
sity. He  drove  on  all  the  day,  and  at  night  the  cattle  rest- 
ed upon  a  height,  which,  by  his  description,  seems  to  have 
been  that  between  Gala  Water  and  Middleton.  Duncan 
went  off  at  a  side,  in  company  with  Oscar,  to  eat  his  roll, 
and  toking  shelter  behind  an  old  earthen  wall,  they  shared 
their  dry  meal  most  lovingly  between  them.  Ere  it  was 
quite  finished,  Duncan,  being  fiitigued,  dropped  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  oat  of  which  he  did  not  awake  witil  the  next 
moiniog  was  &r  advanced.  Englishmen  cattle^  and  Osgir, 
all  wese  gone !  Duncan  found  himself  alone  on  a  wild 
height,  in  what  country  or  kingdom  he  knew  not.  He  sat 
for  some  time  in  a  ^allooa  stupor,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
itratching  his  head ;  but  quite  irmulute  what  was  forther 
necessary  for  him  to  do,  until  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  arrival  of  Oscar,  who  (though  he  had  gone  at  his 
master*s  call  in  the  morning,)  had  found  means  to  escape 
and  seek  the  retreat  of  his  young  friend  and  benefactor. 
Duncan,  without  reflecting  on  the  consequences,  rejoiced 
in  the  event,  and  thought  of  nothing  else  than  further- 
ing his  escape  from  the  ruthless  tyrant  who  now  claimed 
him.  For  this  purpose  he  conceived  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  the  road,  and  accordingly  he  crossed  it,  in  order  to  go 
over  a  waste  moor  to  the  westward.  He  had  not  got  forty 
paces  from  the  road,  until  he  beheld  the  enraged  English, 
man  running  towards  him  without  his  coat,  and  having  his 
staff  heaved  over  his  shoulder,  Dnncan*s  heart  fointed  with- 
in  him,  knowing  it  was  all  over  with  Oscar,  and  most  likely 
with  himself.  The  peasant  seemed  not  to  have  observed  them, 
as  he  was  running  and  rather  looking  the  other  way ;  and 
as  Duncan  quickly  lost  sight  of  him  hi  a  hollow  place  that 
lay  between  them,  he  crept  into  a  bush  of  heath  and  took 
Oscar  in  his  bosom.  The  heath  was  so  long,  that  it  almost 
closed  above  them.  The  man  had  'observed  from  whence 
the  dog  started  in  the  morning,  and  hastened  to  the  place, 
expecting  to  And  him  with  the  sleeping  boy  beyond  the  old 
earthen  dike.  He  foond  the  nest  but  the  birds  were  flown ; 
— he  called  aloud, — Oscar  trembled  and  clung  to  Duncan*8 
breast.  Duncan  peeped  firom  his  purple  covert  like  a  heath 
cock  on  his  native  waste,  and  again  beheld  the  ruffian  com- 
ing straight  towards  them,  with  his  staff  still  heaved,  and 
Airy  in  his  looks.  When  he  came  within  a  few  yards  he  stood 
still  and  bellowed  out,  <•  Oscar,  yho,  yhoT  Oscar  quaked, 
and  crept  still  closer  to  Duncan*s  breast ;  Duncan  almost 
sunk  in  the  earth.  ^  D^n  him,**  said  the  Englishman,  « if  I 
had  a  hold  of  him  I  should  make  both  him  and  the  little 
thievish  rascal  dear  at  a  small  price ;  they  cannot  be  for 
gone, — I  think  I  hear  them.*'  He  then  stood  listening,  but 
at  that  instant  a  former  came  up  on  horseback,  and  having 
heard  him  call,  asked  if  he  had  lost  his  dogP  the  peasant 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  a  bUckguard 
boy  had  stolen  him.     The  farmer  said  that  he  met  a  boy 


with  a  dog  about  a  mile  fi>rwsffd  ;  dnitef  tlua  dialofoe  At 
former*s  dog  came  up  to  Duncan^s  den, — smelled  upoo  him, 
then  upon  Oscar, — cocked  his  tail, — ^walked  ronad  them 
growling,  and  then  behaved  in  a  very  improper  and  nnciTd 
manner  to  Duncan*  who  took  all  patiently,  UDcettaia 
whether  he  was  yet  discovered.  But  so  intent  was  ike  foUsnr 
upoo  the  former*s  intelligence  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
discovery  made  by  the  dog,  but  ran  off  witlumt  lookiBi 
over  his  shoulder. 

Duncan  feli  this  a  deUveranoe  ao  grsat  that  all  bia  oHkrn 
distresses  vanished;  and  assoonaa  theman  waaoniofhii 
sight,  he  aroae  from  his  covert,  and  ran  ovar  tbeMoar,aai 
ere  it  was  long  came  to  a  shepheid*a  hoose^  wlMre  he  gst 
■OBM  whey  and  bread  for  his  breakfost,  whksh  he  tho^ht 
the  best  meat  he  had  ev»r  tailed,  yit  shavtd  it  wkh  Oaon. 

Thoagh  I  had  his  history  Item  hia  own  minith,  yet  Ihse 
is  a  space  here  which  it  is  impoaible  to  relate  widi  majiapm 
of  distinctness  or  interest.  He  was  a  vagabond  boy,  wifhaaf 
any  fixed  habitatloo,  and  waadeied  aboat  Herriot  aasr, 
foom  one  form^iouse  to  another,  for  the  space  of  a  year; 
staying  from  one  to  twenty  nighu  in  eadi  1 
as  he  found  the  people  kind  to  him.  He  : 
any  indignity  offered  to  himself  but  whoever  inanlled  Oacv, 
or  offBred  any  observations  on  the  impropriety  of  thar 
friendship,  lost  Duncan's  company  the  nejct  mnrainf  He 
staid  several  months  at  a  place  called  Dewar,  wUck  ha  aid 
was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  piper.  That  piper  had  heai 
murdered  there  many  years  before,  in  a  manner  soncwhat 
mysterious,  or  at  least  unasoountable ;  and  there  waa  scarce- 
ly a  night  on  which  he  was  not  snppooed  either  to  be  seen 
or  heard  about  the  house.  Duncan  slept  in  the  eow-ho«se^ 
and  was  terribly  harassed  by  the  piper; — ^he  often  heard 
him  scratching  about  the  rafters,  and  sometimes  he  weald 
groan  like  a  man  dying,  or  i  cow  that  was  choked  in  the 
band ;  but  at  length  he  saw  him  at  his  aide  one  night, 
which  so  discomposed  him  that  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  ihe 
place,afterbeingillfor  Buiny  days.  I  shall  give  thia  aiery 
in  Duncan*s  own  woids,  which  I  have  often  heard  bias  re- 
peat without  any  variation. 

<(  I  had  been  driving  some  young  cattle  to  a»  hsighti 

of  Willenslee, — It  grew  late  before  I  got  honae.     i  was 

thinking,  and  thinking,  how  cruel  it  was  to  kill  the  peer 

piper !  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  stab  him  in  the  back ! 

I  thought  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  ghost  took  it  lAUunriy 

ill;  when  aU  on  a  sudden  I  peroelted  a  light  1 

I  thought  the  wand  in  my  hand  was  all  on-ftre^  i 

it  away ;  bnt  I  pereeived  the  Ugbt  glide  ilowlr  by  my  ri|^ 

foot,  and  bum  behind  me.     I  was  notUnf  afraid,  and 

turned  ahont  to  look  at  the  llgfat,and  tberel  aanr  tbapipsr, 

who  was  standiBg  hard  at  my  back,  and  wfaoi  I  tnmid 

round  he  looked  me  in  the  foce.    ^Whatwas  belibc^DM- 

can  ?*    He  was  like  a  dead  body  1  but  I  got  a  abort  view  ef 

him ;  for  that  moment  all  grew  dark  around  ase  aa  a  pit. 

I  tried  to  run,  but  sunk  powerless  to  the  ear^  and  lay  in 

a  kind  of  dream,  I  do  not  know  how  long;    When  I  easse 

to  myself,  I  got  up,  and  endeavoured  to  ran,  but  foH  to  the 

ground  every  two  steps.    I  was  not  a  famdred  yards  ftoa 

the  house,  and  I  am  sure  I  Ml  upwards  of  an  hundred 

times.    Kext  day  I  ilras  In  a  hi^  fover,.-the servants  ande 

me  a  litOe  bed  In  the  kitchen,  to  whfeb  I  waa  conftned  by 

illness  many  days,  during  which  time  I  suffered  tbe  most 

dreadfol  agonies  by  night,  always  Imagining  Uie  piper  ta  be 

standing  over  me  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.    Aa'  soon  as 

1  was  able  to  walk  I  left  Dewar,  i^fpi:  pimw  time  itfi* 
Jigitized  by  V30vJv,» 
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tieitlier  8lee|»  aUma  daring  the  night,  nor  stay  by  myself  in 
the  daytime," 

Tlie  anperatitions  ideas  imprewed  upon  Dancan's  mind  by 
this  imfintunate  encounter  with  the-ghost  of  the  piper,  seems 
nerer  to  hare  been  eradicated ;  a  strong  instance  of  tlie 
power  of  early  impressions ;  and  a  warning  how  much  can* 
tion  is  necssenry  in  modelling  the  conceptions  of  the  young 
and  tendar  mind,  for  of  all  men  I  erer  knew,  he  is  the  most 
afiraid  of  meeting  with  apparitions.  So  deeply  is  his  ima* 
gination  tainted  with  this  startling  illusion,  ttiat  even  the 
calm  disquisitions  of  reason  hare  proved  quite  inadequate 
to  ^e  task  of  dispelling  it.  Whenerer  it  wears  late,  he  is 
Always  upon  the  look  out  for  these  ideal  being%  keeping  a 
jaalous  eye  upon  tTery  bush  and  brakes  in  case  they  should 
ke  lurking  behind  them,  ready  to  fly  out  and  surprise  him 
.every  moment;  and  the  approach  of  a  person  in  the  dark, 
4»r  any  sudden  noise,  always  puts  him  past  speaking  for  some 
time. 

After  leaving  Dewar,  he  again  wandered  about  for  a  fow 
weelis,  and  it  appears  that  his  youth,  beauty,  and  peculiarly 
destitute  situation,  together  with  his  friendship  for  his  fiiith. 
#nl  Oscar,  had  interested  the  most  part  of  the  country  peo- 
ple in  his  behalf,  for  he  was  generally  treated  with  kind- 
ness. He  knew  his  father*s  name  and  the  name  of  his  house, 
but  as  none  of  the  people  he  visited  had  ever  before  heard  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble 
about  the  matter. 

He  staid  nearly  two  years  in  a  place  he  called  Cowhaur, 
till  a  wretch  with  whom  he  slept,  struck  and  abused  him 
one  day.  Duncan  in  a  rage  flew  to  the  loft  and  cut  all  his 
Sunday  hat,  shoes,  and  coat  to  piece; ;  and  not  daring  to 
abide  the  consequences,  decamped  that  night 

He  wandered  about  for  some  time  longer  among  the  farm- 
ers  of  Tweed  and  Yarrow;  but  this  life  was  now  become 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him ;  he  durst  not  sleep  by  him- 
edf,  and  the  servants  did  not  always  choose  that  a  vagrant 
boy  and  his  great  dog  should  sleep  with  them. 

It  was  on  a  rainy  night  at  the  dose  of  harvest  that  Dun- 
can came  to  my  fother*s  house.  I  remember  all  thedrcum- 
■tanoes  aa  well  as  the  transactions  of  yesterday.  The  whole 
of  his  dotbing  oonsfsted  only  ^one  black  coat,  which,  having 
been  made  for  a  ftilUgrown  man,  hung  foiriy  to  his  heeb ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  was  rough,  curled,  and  weather-beaten 
—Wt  his  foct  was  ruddy  and  beamifal,  bespeaking  a  heahhy 
body  and  a  sensible  feeling  heart.  Oscar  was  still  neariy 
-as  big  as  himself  bad  the  ei^ur  of  a  fox,  with  a  white  stripe 
down  his  foav  and  a  ring  of  the  same  colour  around  his 

aedc,  and  was  the  most  beautiful  cur  I  have  ever  seen. 

My  heart  was  knit  to  Duncan  at  the  Arst  s&ght,aad  I  wept 
for  joy  when  I  saw  my  parents  so  kind  to  him.  My  mo- 
ther,  in  particular,  eould  searcely  do  anything  else  than 
converM  with  Duncan  for  several  daya  I  was  afways  of 
the  party,  and  listened  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  but 
often  have  these  adventures  been  repeated  to  me.  My  pa- 
rents, who  soon  serased  to  fed  the  same  consera  for  him  as 
If  he  had  been  thdr  own  son,  clothed  him  in  Une  drugget, 
and  bouf^  him  a  smart  littlS*  Highland  bonnet,  in  wiiich 
dress  he  looked  so  charming,  that  I  would  not  let  them  have 
peace  until  1  got  one  of  the  same.  Indeed,  all  that  Duncan 
laid  or  did  was  to  me  a, pattern,  for  I  loved  him  |w  my  own 
life.  1  was,  at  my  own  request,  which  he  persuaded  me  to 
urge, permitted  to  be  his  bed-  fellow;  and  many  a  happy  night 
and  day  did  I  speud  with  Duncan  and  Oscar. 

As  far  as  I  remember  we  fdt  no  privation  of  any  kind, 


and  would  havebeen  oompletdy  happy  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  ftar  of  spirits.  When  the  oonvenation  chaneed  to 
turn  upon  the  Piper  of  Dewar,  tlie  Maid  of  Flora,  or  the 
Pedlar  of  Thirlstane^nill,  often  have  we  lain  with  the  bed- 
clothes drawn  over  our  heads  until  neariy  suffocated.  We 
loved  the  foiries  and  the  brownies,  and  even  felt  a  little  par- 
tiality for  the  mermaids,  on  account  of  thdr  beauty  and 
charming  songs ;  we  were  a  little  jealous  of  the  water-kd- 
pies,  and  always  kept  aloof  firom  the  Arightsome  pools.  We 
hated  the  devil  most  heartily,  but  we  were  not  much  afraid 
of  him.^but  a  ghost  1  oh  dreadful  I  the  names,  ghost,  q»irit, 
or  apparition,  sounded  in  our  ears  like  the  knell  of  destruc- 
tion, and  our  hearts  ^unk  within  us  as  if  pierced  by  the 
cold  icy  shaft  of  death.  Duncan  herded  my  fother's  cows 
all  the  summer — so  did  I ;  we  could  not  live  asunder.  We 
grew  flshers  so  expert,  that  the  speckled  trout,  with  all  his 
art,  could  not  elude  our  machinations ;  we  fbroed  him  fiom 
his  watery  oove^  admired  the  beautiful  shades  and  purple 
drops  that  were  painted  on  his  sleek  rides,  and  forthwith 
added  him  to  our  number  without  rductance.  We  assailed 
the  habitation  of  the  wild  bee,  and  rifled  all  her  accumu- 
lated sweets,  though  not  without  encountering  the  most  de- 
termined resistance.  My  fiither*s  mea^ws  abounded  with 
hives,  they  were  almost  in  every  swath-^-in  every  hillock. 
When  the  swarm  was  large,  they  would  beat  us  off  day  ^ter 
day;  in  all  these  desperate  engagements  Oscar  came  to  our 
assistance,  and,  provided  that  none  of  the  enemies  made  a 
lodgment  in  his  lower  defiles,  he  was  alwaya  the  last  com- 
batant ^  our  party  on  the  Add.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever 
being  so  much  diverted  by  any  scene  I  ever  witnessed,  or 
laughing  as  immoderatdy  as  I  have  done  at  sedng  Oscar  in- 
volved in  a  moving  doud  of  wild-bees— wbeding— snap- 
ping on  all  sides,  and  shaking  his  ears  incessantly. 

The  sagacity  which  this  animal  possessed  is  almost  in- 
credible, while  his  undaunted  spirit  and  generosity  it  would 
do  honour  to  every  servant  of  our  own  species  to  copj. 
Twice  did  he  save  his  master*s  life :  at  one  time  when  at- 
tacked by  a  furious  bull,  and  at  another  time  when  he 
fell  from  behind  my  fother  off  a  hone  into  a  flooded 
river.  Oscar  liad  just  swimmed  across,  but  instantly 
plunged  in  a  second  time  to  his  master*s  rescue.  He  flnt 
got  hold  of  his  bonnet,  but  that  coming  off  he  quitted  it, 
and  again  catching  him  by  the  coat,  brought  him  to  the 
side  where  my  fother  reached  him.  He  waked  Dnnoaa  at 
a  certain  hour  every  morning,  and  would  frequently  tarn 
th^  cows  of  his  oum  will  when  he  observed  them  wrong. 
If  Duncan  dropped  bis  knife,  or  any  other  small  artide>  he 
would  fetch  it  along  in  his  mouth,  and  if  pent  back  for  a 
lost  things  would  infoUibly  find  it.  When  slMeen  ye^  of 
age^  after  being  unwell  for  several  days,  he  died  ope  night 
bdow  his  master*s  bed.  On  the  evening  before,  when  Dun- 
can came  in  from^the  plough,  he  came^m  his  hiding-place, 
wagged  his  tail,  licked  Duncan*8  hand,  and  returned  to  his 
death-bed-  Duncan  and  1  lamented  him  with  unfeigned 
sorrow,  buried  him  bdow  the  old  rowan-trtie  at  the  back 
of  my  fiitber^s  garden,  placing  a  square  stone  at  his  head, 
which  was  still  standing  the  last  time  1  was  there-  With 
great  labour  we  oompoeed  a&  epitaph  betweeu  us,  which 
was  once  carved  on  that  stone :  the  metre  was  good,  but  the 
Itone  was  so  hacd>  »nd  the  engraving  so  faint,  that  the  char- 
acters,  like  those  of  our  early  joys,  are  long  ago  defaccid 
and  extinct. 

Often  have  I  heard  n^  mother  relate  with  enthusiasifi, 
the  manner  in  which  she  and  m  v  father  first  discovered  ^e 
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dawoinga  of  goodness  aud  facility  of  conc^jption  in  Dou- 
Gan*t  mind,  though  I  conliiaB,  dearly  as  I  loved  him,  these 
circomstances  escaped  my  observation.  It  was  my  father's 
invariable  custom  to  pray  with  the  ^unily  every  night  be- 
fbre  they  retired  to  rest ;  to  tliank  the  Almighty  for  his 
kindness  to  them  during  the  bygone  day ;  and  to  beg  his 
protection  through  the  dark  and  silent  watches  of  the  night 
I  need  not  inform  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  that 
that  amiable  (and  now  too  much  [neglected  and  despised) 
duty,  consisted  in  singing  a  few  stanzas  of  a  psalm,  in  which 
all  the  ftmily  joined  their  voicej  with  my  father's,  so  that 
the  doable  octaves  of  the  various  ages  and  sexes  swelled  the 
simple  concert  He  then  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible, 
going  straight  on  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  scriptures. 
The  prayer  concluded  the  devotions  of  each  evening,  in 
which  the  downfall  of  Antichrist  was  always  strenuously 
urged,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  remembered,  nor  was 
any  fKend  or  neighbour  in  distress  forgot 

The  servants  of  a  family  have,  in  general,  liberty  either 
to  wait  the  evening  prayen,  or  retire  to  bed  as  they  afiiect ; 
but  no  consideration  whatever  could  induce  Duncan  to  go 
one  night  to  rest  without  the  prayers,  even  though  both 
wet  and  weary,  and  entreated  by  my  parents  to  retire  for 
fear  of  catching  cold.  It  seems  that  f  had  been  of  a  more 
complaisant  disposition,  ibr  I  was  never  very  hard  to  pre- 
vail with  in  this  respect ;  nay,  my  motlier  used  to  say  that 
I  was  extremely  apt  to  Uke  a  pain  about  my  heart  at  that 
time  of  the  night,  and  ims  of  course  frequently  obliged 
to  betake  me  to  the  bed  before  the  worship  commenced.  It 
might  be  owing  to  this  that  Duncan's  emotions  on  these 
occasions  escaped  my  notice.  He  sung  a  treble  to  the  old 
church  tunes  most  sweetly,  for  he  had  a  mdodioua  voice, 
and  when  my  father  read  the  chapter,  if  it  was  in  any  of 
the  historical  parts-  of  scripture,  he  would  lean  upon  the 
table,  and  look  him  in  the  face,  swallowing  ever  sentence 
with  the  utmost  avidity.  At  one  time,  as  my  father  read 
the  45th  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  wept  so  bitterly  that  at 
*  the  end  my  father  paused  and  asked  what  ailed  him  ? 
Duncan  told  him  that  he  did  not  know. 

At  another  time,  the  year  following,  my  fother,  in  the 
course  of  his  evening  devotions,  had  reached  the  19th  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Judges ;  when  he  began  reading  it, 
Duncan  was  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but  ere 
it  was  half  done  he  had  stole  dose  up  to  my  father's  elbow. 
^  Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  minds,"  said 
my  ihther,  and  closed  the  book.  <<  Go  on,  go  on,  if  you 
please^  Sir,"  said  Duncan ;  <<  go  on,  and  let  us  hear  what 
they  said  about  it**  My  fhther  looked  sternly  in  Duncan's 
Cms^  but  seeing  him  abashed  on  his  hasty  breach  of  decency, 
without  uttering  a  word  he  again  opened  the  Bible  and  read 
the  80th  chapter  throughout  notwrithsUnding  of  its  great 
length.  Next  day  Duncan  was  walking  about  Mdth  the  Bible 
below  Ids  arm,  begging  of  everybody  to  read  it  to  him 
again  and  again.  This  incident  produced  a  conversation 
between  my  parents  on  the  expenses  and  utility  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  week  fbllowing 
Duncan  and  I  were  sent  to  the  parish  school,  and  began  at 
the  same  instant  to  the  stndy  of  that  most  important  and 
fundamental  branch  of  litcmtnre,  the  A,  B,  C ;  but  my 
lister  Mary,  who  was  older  than  me,  wis  already  an  aooi- 
nte  and  elegant  reader. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  anecdote  of  Duncan,  with 
mgard  to  fiunily  worship,  which  1  have  often  heard  related, 
an4  which  I  myself  may  well  remember.    My  fhther  hap- 


pening to  be  absent  over  night  at  a  fiUr,  wlien  the  vmsl 
time  of  worship  arrived,  my  mother  desired  a  lad,  «aw#f 
the  servants,  to  act  as  chaplain  for  that  nigfat ;  the  lai  ^ 
dined  it,  and  slunk  away  to  his  bed.  My  moChcr  tetdAei 
her  regret  that  we^should  all  be  obliged  to  go  pray«ticM  te 
our  beds  for  that  night,  observing  that  die  did  not  refwguihq 
the  time  when  it  had  so  happened  before  Duncan  aaid  ht 
thought  we  might  contrive  to  manage  it  amongat  va,  and  in- 
stantly proposed  to  sing  the  psafan  and  pray,  if  Mmwj  i 
read  the  chapter.  To  this  my  mother  with  ai 
agreed,  observing,  that  if  he  prayed  as  he  coold,  with  a 
pure  heart,  his  prayer  had  as  good  a  dmnce  of  htimg  ac- 
cepted as  some  others  that  were  better  f99rded.  Duncan  cseli 
not  then  read,  but  haring  learned  several  psalms  Irem  Mary 
by  rote,  he  cansed  her  seek  out  the  place,  and  annfp  the  8X1 
psalm  from  end  to  end,  with  great  rweetness  and  decency. 
Mary  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  and  tben  (bit 
mother  having  a  child  on  her  knee)  we  three  kneded  in  a  row, 
when  Duncan  prayed  thus  : — *^  O  Lord,  be  thon  oar  God, 
our  guide,  and  our 'guard  unto  ^eath,  and  through  denth." 
Tha^was  a  sentence  my  father  often  used  in  his  prayer; 
Duncan  had  laid  hold  of  it,  and  my  mother  began  to  thick 
that  he  had  often  prayed  previous  to  that  time.  ^  O  Lord, 
thou"  continued  Duncan,  but  his  matter  was  ex- 

hausted ;  a  long  long  pause  ensued,  which  I  at  length 
broke  by  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter.  Duncan  rose 
hastily,  and  without  once  holding  up  his  head,  went  crying 
to  his  bed ;  and  as  I  continued  to  indulge  in  laughter,  ray 
mother  for  my  irreverend  behaviour,  struck  me  across  the 
shoulders  with  the  tongs ;  our  evening  devotions  terminated 
exceedingly  ill,  I  went  crying  to  my  bed  after  Doncan,  evca 
louder  than  he,  and  abusing  him  for  his  tueleu  prayer',  for 
which  I  had  been  nearly  felled. 

By  the  time  that  we  were  recalled  firom  school  to  hcri 
the  cows  next  summer,  we  could  both  rend  the  bible  with 
considerable  ftuulity,  but  Duncan  far  excelled  me  in  penpi- 
cacity,  and  so  fond  was  he  of  reading  bible  history,  tikax  the 
reading  of  it  was  now  our  constant  amusement  Often  has 
Mary,  and  he,  and  I,  lain  under  the  same  plaid  hythe  aids 
of  the  com  or  meadow,  and  read  chapter  abouton  tlie  bible 
for  hours  togethtf,  weeing  over  the  filings  and  &I1  of  geod 
men,  and  wondering  at  the  inconceivable  might  of  the  he- 
roes of  antiquity.  Never  was  man  so  delighted  as  Doncaa 
was  when  he  came  to  the  history  of  Samson,  and  aftsrwanii 
of  David  and  Goliath ;  he  tould  not  be  satisfied  util  hs 
had  read  it  to  every  individual  with  whom  he  was  aoqnsiat- 
ed,  judging  it  to  be  as  new  ana  as  mterestiBg  to  every  omt, 
as  it  was  to  himself  I  have  seen  him  standing  by  the 
girls  as  they  wen  milking  the  oow%  reading  lo  them  the 
fiMtsof  Samson,  f>nd,  in  short,  harassing  every  amn  ani 
woman^bottt  the  hamlet  for  an^enoe.  On  Sundays  my 
parents  accompanied  us  to  the  fields,  and  joined  in  oar  ds- 
lightfnl  exercise. 

Time  passed  away,  and  so  alsodid  onr  yontitfnl  deHghttt 
but  other  cares  and  other  pleasures  awaited  na.  As  we 
advanced  in  years  and  strength,  we  qpittsd  tte  bctdte^aad 
boire  a  hand  in  the  labours  of  the  form.  Mary,  teo^  was 
often  our  assistant  She  and  Duncan  woe  neatly  of  aa 
age — ^he  was  tall,  comdy,  and  affisble;  and  if  Mary  was 
not  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,  at  least  Dnneaft  and  I 
believed  her  to  be  so,  which,  with  u%  amounted  •%&  Ihe 
same  thing.  We  often  compared  the  othtf  girls  fm  Ikm  fa«  ^ 
rish  with  one  another,  as  to  their  beauty  and  t  "' 
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tnehti,  Init  to  think  of  comparing  any  of  them  ^th  Mary, 
Was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  She  was  indeed  the  em- 
blem  of  truth,  rimplicity  and  innocence,  and  if  there  were 
ft!w  tnore  beautiful,  there  were  still  fewer  so  food  and  ami- 
nble ;  but  sdU  as  she  advanced  in  years,  she  grew  fonder 
and  fonder  of  being  near  Duncan ;  and,  by  the  time  she  was 
nineteen,  was  so  deeply  in  lore  that  it  affected  her  man^ 
ner,  her  spirits,  and  her  health.  At  one  time  she  was  gay 
and  frisky  as  a  kitten  \  she  would  dance,  sing,  and  laugh 
violently  at  the  most  triyial  incidents.  At  other  times  she 
was  silent  and  sad,  while  a  languishing  softness  overspread 
her  features,  and  added  greatly  to  her  charms.  The  paa- 
sion  was  undoubtedly  mutual  between  them ;  but  Duncan, 
either  from  a  sense  of  honour,  or  some  other  cause,  never 
declared  himself  farther  on  the  subject  than  by  the  most 
respectful  attention,  and  tender  assiduities.  Hope  and  fear 
thus  alternately  swayed  the  heart  of  poor  Mary,  and  pro- 
duced in  her  deportment  that  variety  of  affections  which 
conld  not  fiiil  of  rendering  the  sentiments  of  her  artless  bo* 
aom  legible  to  the  eye  of  experience. 

In  this  state  matters  stood,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  deranged  our  social  happiness' at  once,  and  the  time 
arrived,  when  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  little  social 
band  of  friends,  that  ever  panted  to  meet  the  Fishes  of  each 
other,  were  obliged  to  part. 

About  40  years  ago  the  flocks  of  southern  sheep,  which 
have  since  that  period  depopulated  the  Highlands,  hail  not 
faund  their  way  over  the  Grampian  mountains ;  and  the 
native  flocks  of  that  sequestered  country  were  so  scanty, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  transport  small  quantities 
of  wool  annually  to  the  north,  to  furnish  materials  for 
-clothing  the  inhabitants.  During  two  months  of  each 
aummer,  the  hill  countries  of  the  Lowlands  were  inundat- 
ed by  hundreds  of  women  fh>m  the  Highlands,  who  bar> 
tercd  small  articles  of  dress,  and  of  domestic  import,  for 
wool :  these  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  norlan^  net- 
iies,  mA  fsw  nights  passed,  during  the  wool  season,  that 
some  of  them  were  not  lodged  at  my  father*s  house.  It 
was  from  two  of  these  that  Duncan  learned  one  day  who 
and  what  he  was;  that  he  was  the  laird  of  Glenegle*s  only 
■on  and  heir,  and  that  a  large  sum  had  been  oflfered  to  any 
that  conld  discover  him.  My  parents  certainly  rejoiced  in 
Duncan*s  good  fortune,  yet  they  were  disconsolate  at  part- 
ing with  him,  for  he  had  long  ago  become  to  them  as  a  son 
of  their  own ;  and,  I  seriously  believe,  that,  from  the  day 
they  first  met,  to  that  on  which  the  two  norlan'  netHet 
came  to  our  house,  they  never' once  entertained  the  idea  of 
parting.  For  my  part,  I  a-ished  that  the  nettles  had  never 
been  bom,  or  that  they  had  staid  at  their  own  home^  for 
the  thoughts  of  being  separated  from  my  dear  fHend,  made 
me  sick  at  heart  All  our  feelings  were,  however,  nothing; 
when  compared  with  those  of  my  dear  sister  Mary.  From 
the  day  that  the  two  women  leA  oar  house,  she  was  no 
more  seen  to  smile ;  she  had  never  yet  divulged  the  senti- 
ments  of  her  heart  to  any  one,  and  imagined  her  love  for 
Duncan  a  profound  secret— no» 

"  She  never  told  her  lovej 

But  let  ounoeslment,  like  a  wonn  i*  the  tmd. 

Feed  on  her  dsmatk  cheek :— «he  pined  in  thought  { 

And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  ftt,  like  pstioiee  on  a^ionument, 

Smiliof  at  grief:'' 

Our  social  glee  and  cheerfulness  were  now  completely 
clouded ;  we  tat  dawn  to  oar  meals,  and  rose  from  them  in 


silence.  Of  the  few  observations  that  passed,  every  ona 
seemed  the  progeny  of  embarrassment  and  discontent,  and 
our  general  remarks  were  strained  and  cold.  One  day  at 
dinner,  after  a  long  and  sullen  pause,  my  fiither  said,  **  I 
hope  you  do  not  intend  to  leave  us  very  soon,  Duncan  ?  ** 
''  I  am  thinking  of  going  away  to4norrow,  Sir,**  said  Don* 
can.  The  knife  fell  from  my  moCher^s  hand ; — she  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  f»ot  for  die  space  of  a  minute.  **  Don- 
can,**  said  she,  her  voice  fonltering,  and  the  tears  dropping 
frwsk  her  eyes,*-**  Dunoaa,  I  never  dorst  ask  yon  before* 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  us  altogether.**  Dnncan  thrust 
the  plate  fh>m  before  him  into  the  middle  of  the  table^* 
took  up  a  book  that  lay  on  the  window,  and  looked  over 
the  pageSi — Mary  left  the  room.— No  answer  was  returned, 
nor  any  further  inquiry  made ;  and  our  little  party  broke 
up  in  silence. 

When  we  met  again  in  the  evening  we  were  still  all  sul- 
len.  My  mother  tried  to  speak  of  indifferent  things,  but  it 
was  apparent  that  her  thoughts  had  no  share  iii  the  words 
that  dropped  from  her  tongue.  My  fother  at  last  said) 
<'  You  will  soon  forget  us,  Duncan,  but  there  are  some 
among  us  who  will  not  so  soon  forget  you.**  Mary  again 
left  the  room,  and  silence  ensued,  until  the  family  wore 
called  together  for  evening  worship.  There  was  one  sen- 
tence in  my  father's  prayer  that  night  which  T  think  I  yet 
remember  word  for  word.  It  may  appear  of  little  impor- 
tance  to  those  who  are  nomse  interested,  but  it  affec^d  us 
deeply,  and  left  not  a  dry  cheek  in  the  fomily.  It  run  thus : 
— '<  We  are  an  unworthy  little  flock,  thou  seest  here  kneel- 
ing before  thee,  our  God ;  but  few  as  we  are,  it  is  probable 
we  shall  never  all  kneel  again  together  before  thee  in  this 
worfd.  We  have  long  lived  together  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  hoped  to  have  lived  so  much  longer ;  but  since  it 
is  thy  will  that  we  part,  enable  us  to  submit  to  thy  will 
with  firmness,  and  though  thou  scatter  us  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  may  thy  almighty  arm  stilt  be  about  us  for 
good ;  and  grant  that  we  may  all  meet  hereafter,  in  another 
and  a  better  world  !** 

The  next  morning,  after  a  restless  night,  Duncan  rose 
early,  put  on  his  best  suit,  and  packed  up  some  little  articles 
to  carry  with  him.  I  lay  panting  and  tremblings  but  pre- 
tended to  be  tut  asleep.  When  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he 
took  his  bundle  below  his  arm,  came  np  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  listened  if  I  was  sleeping.  He  then  stood  long 
hesitating,  looking  wistfully  to  the  door,  and  then  to  me 
alternately;  and  I  saw  him  three  or  four  times  wipe  his 
eyes.  At  length  he  shook  me  gently  by  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  if  I  was  awake  ?  I  feigned  to  start,  and  answered  as 
if  half  asleep.  "  I  must  bid  you  farewell,"  said  he,  grop. 
ing  to  get  hold  of  my  hand.  «  Will  you  not  break fest  with 
us,  Duncan  ?"  said  I.  ^'  No,"  said  he,  « I  am  thinking  that 
it  is  best  to  steal  away,  for  it  will  break  my  heart  to  take 
leave  of  yonr parents  and—**  <«  And  who,  Dnncan  ?"  said  I. 
«  And  you,**  said  he.  •*  Indeed,  but  it  is  not  best,  Duncan,** 
said  I ;  <<  we  will  all  breakfast  together  for  the  last  time^ 
and  then  take  a  formal  and  kind^leaveof  ^ach  other.**  We 
did  breakJ^Mt  together,  and,  as  the  conversation  turned  on 
former  days,  it  became  highly  interesting  to  ns  alL  When 
my  father  had  returned  thanks  to  heaven  for  our  mesal,  we 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  began  to  look  at  each  other 
Duncan  roee^  and  afler  we  had  all  loaded  him  widi  onr  bless- 
ings and  warmeit  wishes^  he  embraerd  my  parents  and  me. 
He  turned  about.  His  eyes  said  plainly,  there  is  somebody 
still  wasting,  but  hit  heart  was  so  fall  he  could  not  speak. 
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<<  Whftt  U  baeooM  of  Mary  V*  laid  mj  father.  Muy  wis 
fOM  I  We  •eftrehid  th«  hotue,  the  garden^  and  the  houieg 
•f  all  the  cottagers,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Poor  lorelom,  forsaken  Mary  I  She  had  hid  herself  in  the 
ancient  yew  that  g^ws  in  front  of  the  old  rein,  that  she 
might  see  her  lover  depart,  without  being  herself  seen,  and 
might  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  wo.  Poor,  tender- 
hearted Mary  !  how  often  hare  I  heard  her  sigh,  and  seen 
her  eyes  red  with  weeping ;  while  the  saile  that  played  on 
her  languid  ^tures^  when  ought  was  mentioned  to  Dun. 
can^s  recoauutndatioB,  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  ada* 


I  must  pass  over  Duncan*s  journey  to  the  north  Highlands 
for  want  of  room,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  tixth  day  after 
leaving  my  father*s  house,  he  reached  the  mansion-house  of 
Glenegle,  which  stands  in  a  little  beautiful  woody  strath, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Deu-Caledonian  Sea,  and  part 
of  the  Hebrides.  Every  avenue,  tree,  and  rock  was  yet 
familiar  to  Duncan^s  recollection,  and  the  feelings  of  his 
sensible  heart,  on  approaching  the  abode  of  his  father,  whom 
he  had  long  scarcely  thought  of,  can  only  be  conceived  by 
a  heart  like  his  own.  He  had,  without  discovering  him- 
self, learned  from  a  peasant  that  his  father  was  still  alive, 
but  that  he  had  never  overcome  the  losj  of  his  son,  for 
whom  he  lamented  every  day  :  that  his  wife  and  dauj^hter 
lorded  it  over  him,  holding  his  pleasure  at  nouj^ht,  and 
reutleriug  his  age  extremely  unhappy :  that  they  had  ex- 
pelled all  his  old  vassals  and  farmers,  and  introduced  the 
lady*s  vulgar  presumptuous  relationa,  who  neither  paid  him 
rents,  honour,  nor  obedience. 

Old  Glenegle  was  taking  his  evening  walk  on  the  road 
by  which  Duncan  descended  the  strath  to  his  dwelling. 
He  was  pondering  on  his  misfortunes,  and  did  not  even 
deign  to  lift  his  eyes  as  the  young  stranger  approached,  but 
seemed  counting  the  number  of  marks  which  the  horses, 
hoofs  had  made  on  the  way.  ^  Good  e*en  to  you,  Sir,** 
said  Duncan.  The  old  man  started,  and  stared  him  in  the 
face,  but  with  a  look  so  unsteady  and  harassed  that  he  seem- 
ed incapable  of  distinguishing  any  lineament  or  featort  of 
it  «  Good  e*en,  good  e*en,**  said  he,  wiped  his  brow  with 
his  arm,  and  passed  by.  What  there  was  In  the  voice 
that  struck  him  so  forcibly  it  is  hard  to  say.  Nature  is 
powerful  Duncan  could  not  think  of  ought  to  detain 
him,  and  being  desirous  of  seeing  how  matters  went  on  about 
the  house,  thought  it  best  to  remain  some  days  in  cog. 
He  went  into  the  fore-kitchen,  conversed  freely  with  the 
servants,  and  soon  saw  his  stepmother  and  sister  appear. 
The  former  had  all  the  insolence  and  ignorant  pride  of  vul- 
garity raised  to  wealth  and  eminence ;  the  other  seemed 
naturally  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but  uras  entirely  ruled 
by  her  mother,  who  taught  her  to  disdain  her  fhther,  all 
his  relations,  and  whomsoever  he  loved.  On  that  same 
evening  he  came  into  the  kitchen  where  she  then  was  chat- 
ting with  Duncan,  to  whom  she  seemed  attached  at  first 
sight.  *«  Lesy,  my  dear,"  said  he,  *<  did  you  see  my  spec- 
tacles ?**  "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  saw  them  on  your  nose  to- 
day at  break&st**  <"  Well,  but  I  have  lost  than  sinoe,** 
said  he.  <<  Yon  may  take  up  the  next  you  find,**  said  she. 
« I  wish  they  may  never  be  more  teen.*'  The  servants 
laughed.  <<  I  might  well  have  known  what  information  I 
would  get  of  yon,'*  said  he,  regretfully.  <<  How  can  you 
speak  in  such  a  style  to  your  fiMhcr,  my  dear  lady,**  said 
Dnncan.  <<  If  I  were  here  I  would  place  yon  wtiere  yon 
should  learn  better  manners.    It  ill  beoomes  fo  pretty  a 


yawat  lady  la  addnss  an  old  £stber  thus."    *^  Her. 
she^  «  who  mindb  him^I  ha*a  a  dotard,— «a  old  whiniaf^ 
oaaaplaiDing  cnaMire^^— wona  than  a  child.**    ^<  But  con- 
sider his  years,  my  dear,**  saidDuBcan ;  *^  and,  ben4M»  ha 
may  have  met  with  cro«esand  loeses  suflicient  to  aoor  tha 
temper  of  a  younger  aum.    Yon  should,  at  all  events^  pttiy 
and  reverence,  but  never  despise  your  father.**  The  old  la^ 
now  joined  them«     *^  You  have  yet  heard  nothing,  young 
man,**  said  the  old  laird,  ^  if  you  saw  how  my  heart  is 
sometimes  wrung  1  Yes,  I  have  had  losses,  indeed  !**   <^  Yon 
losses  ?**  said  hia  spouse ;  ^  no,  you  have  never  had  any  looses 
that  did  not  in  the  end  turn  ou|  a  vast  profit.**     ^  Do  yon 
then  account  the  loss  of  a  loving  wife  and  a  son  Rotliing  ?** 
said  he.   ^  But  have  you  not  got  a  loving  wife  and  a  daugh- 
ter in  their  room,  you  old  ungrateful  beingT**  retunMsd  she; 
**  the  one  mil  not  waste  your  fortune  as  a  prodigal  son 
would  have  done,  and  the  other  will  take  care  of  both  you 
and  that,  when  you  can  no  longer  do  either.     The  losa  of 
your  son,  indeed ! — it  was  the  greatest  blessing  you  could 
have  received.**   «  Unfeeling  woman !"  said  he,  "  but  Heaven 
may  yet  restore  that  son  to  protect  the  grey  hairs  of  his  old 
fiither  from  insult,  and  lay  his  head  in  an  honoured  grare.** 
The  old  man*s  spirits  were  quite  gone — he  cried  like  a  child 
— his  lady  mimicked  him — his  <]pughter  pulled  his  wig,  and 
the  servants  Yaised  a  horse  laugh.  <'  Inhuman  wretches  !** 
said  Duncan,  starting  up,  and  pushing  them  aaide,    *^  thoa 
to  mock  the  feelings  of  an  old  man,  even  though  he  were 
not  the  lord  and  master  of  you  all ;  but  take  notice — the 
individual  among  you  all  that  dares  to  offer  such  another 
insult  to  him,  1*11  roast  on  that  fire.**     The  old  man  clung 
to  him,  and  looked  him  ruefully  in  the  face.      **  You  im- 
pudent, beggarly  vagabond  f*  said  the  lady,  <*  do  you  know 
to  whom  you  speak  ? — servants  turn  that  wretch  out  of 
the  house,  and  hunt  him  with  all  the  dogs  in  the  kenneL** 
— ^"Softly,  softly,  good  lady,"   said  Duncan,  ^  take  care 
that  I  do  not  turn  you  out  of  the  house.** — ''  Alas !  good 
youth,"  said  the  old  laird,  <<  you  little  know  what  you  are 
about ;  for  mercy*s  sake  forbear  !  you  are  brewing  ven- 
geance both  for  yourself  and  me." — ^<<  Fear  not,"  said  Dun- 
can.  «  I  will  protect  you  with  my  life." — ^^  Pray,  may  I 
ask  you  what  is  your  name  ?**  said  the  old  man,  still  look- 
ing earnestly  at  him.— <'  That  you  may,**  replied  Duncan, 
^  no  man  has  so  good  a  right  to  ask  anything  of  bk  as 
you  have,  I  am  Duncan  Campbell,  your  own  long  lost  son." 
«  M — m— ffl —  my  son  !**  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  smik 
back  on  a  seat  with  a  convulsive  moan.    Dnncan  held  him 
in  his  arms — ^he  soon  recovered,  and  asked  many  ineoherent 
questions,  looked  at  the  two  moles  on  his  right  leg — kissed 
him,  and  then  wept  on  his  bosom  for  joy.    ^  Oh,  God  of 
Heaven,**  said  he,  <<it  is  long  since  I  conld  thank  ttttt 
heartily^ibr  anything;  now  I  do  thank  thee^  indeed,  Ibr  I 
have  found  my  son  1  my  dear  son  I** 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  DnncanV 
pretty  only  sister  Alexia,  rejoiced  most  of  all  in  his  dis- 
covery. She  was  almost  wild  with  joy  at  finding  such  a 
brother — the  old  lady,  her  mother,  was  said  to  have  wept 
bitterly  in  private,  but  knowing  that  Duncan  would  be  her 
master,  she  behaved  to  him  wth  civility  and  respect.  Evciy- 
thing  was  committed  to  his  management,  and  he  soon  dis- 
covered that,  besides  a  good  clear  estate^  his  fiither*s  personal 
funds  were  very  large.  The  halls  and  cottages  of  Glenegle 
were  filled  with  fieasting,  joy  and  gladness. 

It  was  not  so  at  my  fiitfaer*s  hoos^  miiiVirtnaes  sddoiD 
come  singly.      Scarcely  had  our  fiMllfiga  overtome  the 
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■boek  wUch  they  nceiTed  by  the  lost  of  our  belored  Dun- 
can,  when  a  more  terrible  misfortune  overtook  us.  My 
fiither,  by  the  monstrous  ingratitude  of  a  firiend  whom  he 
troated,  lost  at  once  the  greatest  part  of  his  hard-earned  for- 
tune. The  blow  came  unexpectedly,  and  distracted  his 
personal  aflhin  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  arrangement  seemed 
almost  totally  irrecoverable.  He  struggled  on  with  securi- 
ties  for  several  months,  but  perceiving  that  he  was  drawing 
his  real  friends  into  danger,  by  their  signing  of  bonds  which 
he  might  never  be  able  to  redeem,  he  lost  heart  entirely,  and 
yielded  to  the  torrent.  Mary*s  mind  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
energy  every  day.  The  activity  and  diligence  which  she 
evinced  in  managing  the  affiiirs  of  the  &rm,  and  even  in 
giving  advice  with  regard  to  other  matters,  was  quite  incredi^ 
ble; — often  have  I  thought  what  a  treasure  that  inesti- 
mable girl  would  have  been  to  an  industrious  man  whom  she 
loved.  All  our  eflfbrts  availed  nothing ;  my  father  received 
letters  of  homing  on  bills  to  a  large  amount,  and  we  ex- 
pected every  day  that  he  would  be  taken  from  us  and 
dragged  to  a  prison. 

We  were  all  sitting  in  onr  little  room  one  day,  consult- 
ing what  was  best  to  be  done — we  could  decide  upon  ne* 
thing,  for  our  case  ivas  desperate.  We  were  fidlen  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  but  the  window  being  up,  a  sight'  appeared 
that  quickly  thrilled  every  heart  with  the  keenest  sensations 
of  anguish :  two  men  came  riding  sharply  up  by  the  back 
of  the  old  schoolhouse.  <<  Yonder  are  the  lawyers  now,**  said 
my  mother,  <<  what  shall  we  do  ?*'  We  hurried  to  the  window, 
and  all  of  us  soon  discerned  that  they  were  no  other  than 
the  officers  of  justice.  My  mother  entreated  of  my  father 
to  escape  and  hide  himself  until  this  first  storm  was  over- 
blown,  but  he  would  in  nowise  consent,  assuring  us  that  he 
had  done  nothing  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  meet  every  one  foce  to  face,  and  let  them 
do  their  worst ;  so  finding  all  onr  entreaties  vain,  we  could 
do  nothing  but  sit  down  and  weep.  At  length  wp  heard 
the  noise  of  their  horses  at  the  door.  '<  You  had  better 
take  the  men's  horses,  James,**  said  my  father,  ^<  as  there  is 
no  other  man  at  hand.**  "  We  will  stay  till  they  rap,  if 
you  please,'*  said  I.  The  cautious  officer  did  not  however 
rap,  but,  afraid  lest  his  debtor  should  make  his  escape,  he 
jumped  lightly  fh>m  his  horse,  and  hastened  into  the  house. 
When  we  heard  him  open  the  outer  door,  and  his  fbotsteps 
approaching  along  the  entry,  our  hearts  fainted  mthin  us — 
he  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  the  room — it  was 
Duncan  ! — our  own  dearly  beloved  Duncan.  The  women 
uttered  an  involuntary  scream  of  surprise, — but  my  father 
ran  and  got  hold  of  one  hand,  and  I  of  the  other, — my 
mother,  too,  soon  had  him  in  her  arms  ;  but  our  embrace 
was  short,  for  his  eyes  fixed  on  poor  sweet  Mary,  who  stood 
trembling  with  joy  and  wonder  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
changing  her  colour  every  moment  He  snatched  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  lips,  and  ere  ever  she  was  aware, 
her  pretty  arms  had  encircled  his  neck.  **  O,  my  dear  Mary," 
said  he,  '<  my  heart  has  been  ill  at  ea^se  since  I  left  you,  but 
I  durst  not  then  tell  you  a  word  of  my  mind,  for  1  little 
knew  how  I  was  to  find  aflhirs  in  the  place  where  I  was 
going ;  but,  ah  !  you  little  elusive  rogue,  you  owe  me  an- 
other for  the  one  you  cheated  me  out  of;**  so  saying,  he 
pressed  his  lips  again  to  hen,  and  then  led  her  to  a  seat. 
Duncan  then  recounted  all  his  adventures  to  us,  with  every 
circumstance  o£  his  good  fortune, — our  hearts  were  uplifted 
almost  past  bearing^all  our  own  cares  and  sorrows  were 


now  forgotte%  and  we  were  once  more  the  happiest  little 
group  that  ever  perhaps  sat  together.  Before  the  cloth  was 
laid  for  dinner,  Mary  ran  otit  to  put  on  her  white  gown, 
and  comb  her  yellow  hair,  hue  was  surprised  at  meeting 
with  a  smart  young  gentleman  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  scar- 
let neck  on  his  coat,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  Mary,  having 
never  seen  so  fine  a  gentleman,  made  him  a  low  curtsey, 
and  oflfered  to  conduct  him  to  the  room  ;  but  he  smiled, 
and  told  her  he  was  the  squire's  servant  We  had  all  of 
us  forgot  to  ask  for  the  gentleman  that  came  with  Duncan. 
Duncan  and  Mary  walked  for  two  hours  in  the  garden 
that  evening.  We  did  not  know  what  passed  between  them, 
but  the  next  day  he  asked  her  in  marriage  of  my  parents; 
and  never  will  I  forget  the  snpremb  happiness  and  gratitude 
that  beamed  in  every  &ce  on  thai  happy  occasion.  I  need 
not  tell  my  readers  that  my  &thfir*s  afbirs  were  soon  re- 
trieved, or  that  I  accompanied  my  dear  Mary  a  bride  to  the 
Highlands,  and  had  the  satisfiiction  of  saluting  her  as  Mrs. 
Campbell,  and  lady  of  Olenegle. 


Cheap  Newspapees. — In  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  are  about  234  newspapers.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  there  are  61  papers,  of  all  kinds;  11  of  these 
are  published  daily,  ten  twice  a-week,  24  weekly,  5  once  a- 
fortnight,  and  one  monthly.  The  number  of  papers  print- 
ed in  the  city,  in  one  year,  is  9,530,000 ;  in  the  whole 
State,  14,536,000.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  are 
only  334  newspapers^  of  which  17  are  daily  papers ;  13  in 
London,  and  4  in  Dublin.  Scotland,  with  all  its  wealth 
and  intelligence  has  not  one  daily  paper.  The  total 
amount  of  the  drcnlation  of  these  papers,  it  estimated  at 
27,827,000)  with  a  population  of  23  millions.  In  the  whole 
United  States  of  America,  with  a  population  of  10  millions, 
there  are  about  800  newspapers,  and  the  total  circulation 
is  64,000,000  ;  thus  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  United 
States  have  five  newspapers  for  its  population,  in  proportion 
to  one  in  the  British  isles.  A  newspaper,  about  the  usual 
size,  costs  little  more  than  oae-sixth  of  the  amount 
which  the  stamp-duty,  and  duties  on  paper,  compel  us  to 
charges  There  is  not,  in  consequence  of  this,  any  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  to  which  newspa- 
pers  do  not  find  access.  There  is  no  book  so  cheap  as  a 
newspaper.  Being  new  every  day  or  week,  it  excites  to  a 
habit  of  reading,  and  afibrds  an  easy  and  agreeable  mode 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  so  essential  to  the  welfttre  of  the 
individval  and  coramonity.  It  causes  an  hour  to  be 
spent  pleasantly,  and  oftentimes  profitably,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  idleness  and  dissipation. 
Of  this  description  of  literature,  the  Americans  have  the 
full  benefit  In  this  country  the  taxes  prohibits  the  intro- 
duction of  newspapers  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
and  the  poor  are  left  without  being  much  acquainted  with 
the  drcumstances  which  occasion  the  gradations  of  rank 
and  inequality  of  fortune,— the  circumstances  which  at 
times  elevate  or  depress  the  state  of  wages,  with  many  other 
things  connected  with  their  interests.  If  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  population  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  informa- 
tion which  those  in  a  higher  sphere  possess,  they  would 
make  known  their  wants  by  peaceable  and  constitutional 
means,  instead  of  the  blinded  influence  of  physical  power. 
In  America,  the  working  classes  have  Journals  of  their 
own,  which  represent  their  wants  and  desires.  In  this 
country  the  great  majority  of  this  class  are  excluded  from 
benefits  which  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  improve  their 
moral  condition,  and  do  away  with  those  demoralizing 
habits  which  frequently  give  place  to  hours  of  listless  va- 
cancy. Were  the  tax  entirely  removed  from  newspapers,  we 
would  soon  witness  the  salutary  effectswhich  would  follow 
such  aa  arrangement,  exemplified  in  the  moral%  and  advan- 
cing intelligence  of  the  people.  ^-^  j 
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Orioik  of  Cards. — Abo^t  the  year  1390,  cards  are 
•aid  to  hare  been  inrented,  to  divert  Charles  IV.,  then 
Kin^  of  Prance,  who  had  Allien  into  a  melancholy  disposl- 
tWn.  About  the  same  time  is  fband  in  the  account-book 
of  the  King*8  ooflierer,  the  following  charge  for  a  pack  of 
painted  leaves,  bought  for  the  King^s  amusement — 3  lirres. 
Printing  and  stamping  being  not  then  discovered,  the  cards 
Wf  re  painted,  which  made  them  dearer: 

Of  their  designs — the  inventor  proposed  by  the  figures 
of  the  four  salts  (or  colours)  toj^^^present  the  four  classes  of 
men  hi  the  kingdom.  By  the  Cssan  (Hearts)  are  meant 
the  gem  de  o^ur— choirmen  or  eccledastics.  The  no- 
bUicy,  or  prime  military  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  t«. 
presented  by  the  ends  or  points  of  lances  or  pikes,  (and  our 
ignorance  induced  us  to  call  them  Spades.)  By  Diamonds 
are  designed  the  merchants  and  tradesmen.  Treste,  or  the 
trefoU-keaf;  or  clover-grass,  (corruptly  called  Clubs,)  al- 
ludes to  the  husbandmen  and  peasants. 

The  «  History  of  the  iuur  Kings,'*  which  the  French,  in 
drollery,  sometimes  call  «  the  cards,**  is  that  of  David, 
Alexander,  C»sar,  and  Charies-^names  which  were,  and 
still  are  on  the  Prench  cards.  These  respective  names  re- 
present the  four  celebrated  monarchies  of  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Pranks,  under  Chariemagne.— >By  the  Queens, 
are  intended  Argine,  Rsther,  Judith,  and  Pallas,  (names  re- 
tained in  the  Prench  cards,)  typical  of  birth,  plety^  forti- 
tude, and  wisdom— the  qualification  residing  in  each  per- 
son.— By  the  Knaves,  were  designed  the  servants  of  knig ht% 
(for  knave  originally  meant  only  a  servant ;  and  in  an  old 
translation  of  the  Bible,  Paul  is  called  the  knave  of  Christ 
Others  fancy  that  the  knights  themselves  were  designed  by 
those  cards,  becanse  Hogier  and  Lahires^  two  names  on  the 
Prench  cards^  were  fiimoos  knights  at  the  time  cards  were 
invented. 

A  Ghost  Stort — Profsssor  JmrnsR.— .The  Professor 
was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  next  to  the  place  in  which  he 
kept  his  subjects,  and  one  night  hearing  a  noise  in  that 
room,  and  supposing  that  the  cats  or  mice  had  got  at  the 
bodies,  he  rose  fh>m  bed,  and,  directed  by  the  noise,  advanced 
to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  where,  to  his  inexpres- 
sible horror,  he  beheld  a  naked  man  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  wall !  His  eyes  glared,  and  were  widely  opened,  and 
his  distended  nostrils  and  convulsed  fSsatures  so  alarmed  the 
Professor,  that  he  firankly  confessed  he  was  so  terrified  that 
he  retired,  with  his  fhtt  to  the  figure,  which  followed  him 
to  his  bed  rooiik ;  but  unfortunately  in  stepping  into  the 
chamber,  his  fbot  slipped,  he  f^ll  down,  and  the  candle  was 
extinguished !  He  crept,  however,  as  quietly  and  quickly 
into  bed  as  possible,  but  was  very  soon  disturbed  by  the 
figure  pulling  at  the  bed-clothes,  and  at  length  seizing  his 
feet,  implored  him,  as  the  executioner,  to  spare  his  life.  The 
Professor,  after  a  f^w  moments*  reflection,  recollected  that  one 
of  the  subjects  which  had  been  brought  into  the  rooms 
during  the  day  was  a  man  who  had  been  hanged,  immediate- 
ly rose,  and,  procuring  a  candle,  pot  those  remedies  iu  re- 
quisition  which  are  deemed  necessary  in  such  cases.  The 
man  was  perfectly  restored  to  life;  but  Junker  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  him  as  he  could  not  procure  a  passport,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates  without  one. 
However,  with  some  little  difiUculty,  he  contrived  to  get 
him  out  of  town,  and  giving  him  such  a  sum  as  his  means 
permitted,  wished  him  flirewell,  and  returned  back.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  Professor  had  some  business  which 
took  him  to  Hamburgh,  and  one  day  while  standing  on  the 
Exchange,  a  very  respectable  looking  man  addressed  him 
by  name,  and  inquired  if  he  remembered  him  ?  He  replied 
that  a  man  in  his  public  capacity  could  not  recollect  all  the 
persons  who  might  be  introdu<!ed  to  him— but  that  it  was 
more  than  likely  they  had  met  before.    The  strmiftr  then 


ledhim  aaide^  and  told  him  he  was  the  person  he  ^ 
mauy  years  ago  iu  Halle ;  that  on  leaving  htm.  ftp 
his  way  to  Hamburgh,  where,  by  fhigality  aind  mjifB 
he  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  He  fhcia  isvi 
the  Professor  home  with  him ;  treated  him  sttntpcuond 
and  dying  soon  after  this,  bequeathed  all  his  lantel^li  to  Ji 
ker.  We  quote  this  anecdote  from  memory,  as  iv«  <io 
remember  the  work  in  which  we  read  it,  but  Ic  no ^w  we 
correct  in  the  outline,  however  deficient  in.  detnil.  1 
Professor  used  to  tell  the  story  himself,  but  not  uotil  ai 
the  death  of  the  man. 

A  Dinner  at  HA.VAiryAH...The  charge  fi>r  diiu 
was  one  dollar,  for  which  abundant  fiire  was  provided,  i 
clusWe  of  French  claret.  Soups,  solids,  and  dessert  w\ 
placed  on  the  table  at  once  *  the  dishes  were  crowded  on  • 
another,  and  oh  the  ringing  of  the  bell  the  company  hssti 
took  their  seats,  and  made  a  vigorous  onslau^t.  Every  a 
plunged  his  fork  into  the  dish  he  liked  best ;  apd  tliese  w 
such  a  scramble,  such  a  clatter  of  knives  and  plAtes,  xhmi 
reminded  me  of  Dugald  Dalgetty  laying  in  his  provent  f 
three  days.  Such  a  quantity  of  oil  and  grease,  to  asy  n 
thing  of  garlic.  Is  used  in  Spanish  eook^,  tlsat  I  resJI 
could  not «  play  the  knife  and  fork**  that  sn  j  appcti 
prompted  me  to  do,  but  contrived  to  allay  the  cravings  < 
hunger  with  coffee  and  bread  at  the  end  of  the  least-  Tli 
company  consisted  of  Spaniards,  Germans,  Prenchmess,  Rn^ 
siftis,  and  English,  captains  of  ships;  it  was  a  stiaaige  medic 
both  as  to  language  and  manners.  Most  of  the  guests  hM 
the  air  of  desperadoes  and  adventurers,  and  they  seein«<i 
very  indifferent  to  common  courtesy  in  their  behariour  tc 
each  other :  thus,  at  these  houses,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  u 
see  joints  Of  meat  and  glasses  flying  across  the  table,  and 
violent  quarrels  ending  in  blows.  Sometimes  they  cotn- 
mence  in  this  way  t-a  skipper  asks  for  an  omelet  opposite  to 
him ;  a  negro,  runs  round  to  fetch  it ;  in  conveying  U  to  the 
sailor  he  is  stopped  half-way  by  another  gentleman,  who 
coolly  seizes  the  dish,  cuts  the  omelet  in  two,  takes  hmlf  him. 
self,  and  gives  the  other  half  to  a  friend  next  him  ;  the  dis- 
appointed  skipper  vents  his  rage  by  uttering  a  hearty  cune^ 
and  sends  his  glass  at  the  head  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
taken  <<  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth.** — Alexander**  Trans- 
atlandc  Sketches. 

Clerical   Complimekt  ik   Gesmaxt ^The   mar- 

riage  ceremony  was  just  concluded,  and  the  reterend  priest 
enjoined  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  think  solemnly  of  the 
etigagement  they  had  contracted.  <<  It  is  true,**  he  added, 
^  that  few  marriages  promise  more  substantial  happiness 
than  yours.  Men  commonly  are  ^  iniuenced  on  tnch  or< 
castons,  by  either  beauipy  wealth,  or  7ou//(,— things,  in 
their  essence,  vain  and  frivolous ;  but  he  whom  you  have 
now  taken  as  a  husband  was  evidently  unhinsied  by  any  of 
those  paltry  considerations,  and— .**f here  the  modest  brid^, 
overcome  by  so  much  flattery,  fiiintea  away.) 
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